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from Indiana [Mr. l a question or two before I 
ceed. To the appropriation bill, carrying as it does $138,150,100, 
it is now proposed to add $4,000,000, making in all $142,150,100. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. If the gentleman has stated the amount 
in the original bill correctly, that is right. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Why were not these $4,000,000 placed 
in the original bill? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Because at the time the bill was passed 
the committee did not have the information upon which it bases 
this appropriation. 

If the gentleman will read the hearings he will see that the 
Commissioner of Pensions sets out fully that two millions and a 
half of this deficiency results from the bills passed by Congress 
and by certain constructions put upon the law by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, which increased the amount of money 
that was necessary for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. In the report item 1 reads: Pensions 
to those who heretofore have served in the Confederate army or 
had deserted from the Union Army, but afterwards served in the 
Union Army.” That is one of them, is it not? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. If the gentleman will permit, it was 
held that when a soldier was honorably discharged from his last 
ah gaa believe the gentleman’s committee reported such a 

ill? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Yes; and we stand by it. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Andit passed the House and passed Con- 
gress that when a soldier was honorably discharged from his last 
service and had served ninety days, that that wiped out his for- 
mer record as far as a claim for a pension was concerned. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. That was an additional item? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Yes, 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. And the next item is, also the add- 
ing of certain organizations to the pension roll, as, for instance, 
those who served in a number of Indian wars and others.” 

Mr. HEMENWAY. That is another item. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. And a third item is “the increasing 
of pensions for total deafness.” 

Mr. HEMENWAY. That is another. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Also the restoration of widows, de- 
pendent mothers, or dependent sisters, who had married.” 

Mr. HEMENWAY. That is another. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. And the increase of pensions to those 
Fo on limbs in the service of the United States.” That is 
another. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. All of these items combined make up the 
$2,500,000. Now, the million and a half of dollars is put on in 
the way of a deficiency because under a proper construction of 
the law the old soldiers can complete their claims so much more 
rapidly than they could if they to prove what the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions now knows is true. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Now, if the gentleman will permit me 
to proceed for a moment, I would be obliged. Item 1, pensions to 
those who heretofore had served in the Confederate army or had 
deserted from the Union Army, but afterwards served in the 
Union Army, was enacted July 1, 1902, was it not? And if that 
was enacted more than a year and a half before the ist day of 
March, 1904, to when the Commissioner now estimates, why was 
it not included? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman knows that the law was 
passed. Claims had to be filed and adjudicated, and no one could 
estimate in advance just how many claims would be filed or how 
many allowed. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. But from June, 1902, to March, 1904, 
is nearly two years, is it not? 

Mr. HEMENWA I will say to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has always allowed the exact amount 
estimated for by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Then, after the gentleman’s explana- 
tion, I desire to proceed fora moment. I take it for granted that 
the Commissioner of Pensions desires in good faith to execute 
this order. 

I I am not criticising, because the amount is too small; my 
motion is to increase the amount. I do not believe the order can 
be properly executed by an increase of $4,000,000. I would make 
the amount sufficient for a liberal execution of the order. I would 
also state definitely what Congress expected of the Commissioner 
of Pensions. 

This order has defeated all legislation for this session of Con- 
gress, and I would make the rule of Congress so plain that no Com- 
missioner of Pensions would dare continue the narrow and strict 
interpretation against the soldiers. 

As we can't get any legislation, I want to make this order as 
much like a service pension as possible. I would make an hon- 
orable service and an honorable discharge entitle him to pension 
certificate. Then I would add to it 1 cent for every day between 
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eat sophie’ and his discharge. I would deal fairly by the old 
er. 

The present situation confirms me in the belief that I had when 
the appropriation bill was ponad, that the calculation had 


made by the Pension u on so economical a scale that 

the expenditures could not possibly be met by $138,009,000. I 

wona not stop at anything short of justice to the country’s de- 
enders. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
Does he oppose adding to the deficiency bill a sufficient amount 
of money to meet all the legislation which may be passed on the 
subject of pensions? 

r. M of Indiana. The gentleman ” does not. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. And will the gentleman, when Congress 
meets next December, oppose an addition to the amount, if noc- 
essa 
Mr MIERS of Indiana. The gentleman“ will not. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. And does the gentleman believe there will 
ever be a day or a minute when any pension will remain unpaid 


becanse of lack of funds to pay it? 
25 Tue entleman“ believes that if the 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana. 

licy as now applied is to proceed, possibly that case may arise; 
but not if I can have my way. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. In what particular has the gentleman 
from Indiana” ever refused to join in appropriating one dollar 
estimated for pensions? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Iam not reflecting on my colleague; 
it is the policy of those in power that I am talking about. The 
gentleman from Indiana” has put to me the question whether I 
am willing to add to the appropriations in a certain contingency 
8 I was trying to show that the present appropriation is too 


small. 

My amendment provides an increase. Instead of $4,000,000, 
this appropriation shall be $5,000,000; and if you will honestly 
execute this order and the laws already on the statute books, you 
can not meet the necessities of the case with $10,000,000. Your 
$4,000,000 will be $6,000,000 short. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then we will make it twenty millions. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. If the Commissioner of Pensions had 
not issued this order, and had allowed Congress to enact a pen- 
sion law, the amount would have been fifteen millions, instead of 
what may now be considered necessary, and we would have had 
a law that was definite and certain, and not subject to be changed 
at will by the Commissioner or anyone else. 

Let me show the gentleman how this law is to be executed. 
Under the general act there are already on the rolls 87,984 men 
who are drawing pensions at the rate of $6. Now, it can not be 
said that the law does not 

Vee the hammer fell.] 

. HEMENWAY. Lask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed to proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Make it ten minutes. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I hope the gentleman will be able to get 
through in five minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HEMEN- 
WAY] asks that his coll e be allowed five minutes additional. 

there objection? The ir hears none. 

r. MIERS of Indiana. To increase those $6 pensions would 
require $1,425,000. To increase the pensions of those drawing 88 
would require $1,660,000. To increase the pensions of those draw- 
ing $10, $374,000 would be required. So that if this order is oxe- 
cuted, it will take $3,470,000 for those persons drawing pensions 
under the June act. For those drawing pensions under the gen- 
eral law it would take $1,177,412. 

Now, what are we going to do? You shut off all legislation. 
How are you going to execute thislaw? Are you going to execute 
it by requiring an examination, or are you going to execute it, as 
was said by the gentleman from Indiana, by saying that there 
shall be no examination? If you are going to execute it without 
Soy examination, as ought to be done—for every soldier's honor- 
able discharge from service ought to be his pension certificate— 
then you can not execute this law short of $15,000,000 a year. 

I desire to some way make it definite if there is to be an ex- 
amination; so now, but don’t later use that as an excuse to hold 
the old soldier off. 

Now, will my colleague permit another question? The $1,500,000 
is to cover what period of time? 

Mr. HEME AY. To cover the time up to July 1. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Two months and a half. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The law went into effect 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. On the 13th of April last. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Of course, time will be required for appli- 
cations to be filed under the order, and the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions estimates that one million and a half of dollars will cover 
the expense up to that date; but if it does not there is mcney on 
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Band oe the Comeniemone informs us, to cover the expense up 
uly 1. 

He farther states that if it is not possible for anyone to esti- 
mate accurately just what number of will be added to 
the roll by reason of the recent construction of the law, or by 
reason of aiding the soldiers in getting their evidence in promptly, 
then, when Congress meets next December, we can make such 
additional appropriation as may be necessary.“ 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Iam not talking about those not on 
the roll. but I am talking about those now on the roll. If there 
is to be an examination, then this order is a gold brick. If there 
is to be no examination and this order liberally construed, it will 
take near $1,000,000 to execute it as to them. to say nothing about 
the 810.000. 000 and more money to execute the order for the men 
not now on the roll. 

My amendment proposes an increase to $5,000,000. This isnot 
enough, but would be!p some. If you expect the order to be lib- 
erally executed, we had better show some purpose of that kind by 
our actions. 

If the gentleman puts it on that ground, that is a very different 

position; but when he puts it on the ground that it is required 

or the purpose of covering the aws { in 1901 and 1902, and 
the law placing widows on the roll, then it brings me back to the 
other proposition. This calculation was made originally on so 
economical a scale that there must be an additional appropriation. 

So far as I am concerned I am standing here now ready to say, 
Let us make an appropriation large enough to meet the deficit. 
Let us not have it lie at the door of Con that it was unwill- 
ing to the money required.“ criticise the Com- 
missioner of Pensions; his burden is already great enough. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Iwill just call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the statement of the Commissioner of Pensions, 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. He says: 

Kan eee that an estimate; in fact, it is a conjecture, and not an 
estimate, 


And then the Commissioner states that there are ample funds 
on hand to take care of all claims that could be made until Con- 
gress convenes again; that after an experience of some months he 
can determine accurately 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. If there is a sufficient amount on 
bund, why require any a iation? Besides, he says it is only 
a conjecture. I respond Let's make it definite and not con- 
jecture.““ 

Mr. HEMENWAY. This is to July 1, and the bill the gentle- 
man is ee Hy kor the year beginning July 1, 1904, and run- 
ning until June 80, 1905. ; 
hone: MIERS of Indiana. This $4,000,000 is to go until July 1, 

4. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. What provision is made for July, 1905? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I forget the amount of the bill as it passed 
` the House. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Which bill? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The bill for the fiscal year ending June 
80,1905. That bill is still pending in the Senate, and we gave the 
amount estimated for. — 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. You gave 8138, 150.000. 

Mr. HEMEN WAX. That was the amount estimated for by 
the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Nr. MIERS of Indiana. Then if $138,150.000 was required, 
were these items that make this $4,000,000 taken into account? 
Mr. HEMENWAY. This $4,000,000, added to the appropria- 

tion already available, the Commissioner informs us, will be ample 

to pay all pensions up to July 1, and of course after July 1, this 

Congress is now making provision for that. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Of course. that is a matter that can 
be thrashed out afterwards; but if it is sufficient it will be because 
the order is given a narrow interpretation. 
are going to meet the requirements by reason of the items stated 
by the Commissioner of Pensions, you ought not to make it 
$4.000,000, you ought to make it 85.000.000, and even more. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The Commissioner seemed certain that 
$4.000.000 would be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent for five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen are to con- 
tinue to get continual extensions we will be here all night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Has unanimous consent been 
granted to the gentleman from Indiana? If not, I ask it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 
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Mr. HEMENWAY. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will allow 
the gentleman from Indiana to proceed for five minutes longer. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If some limit is to be fixed, I have no 
objection. 

. GAINES of Tennessee. If the other side is going to shut 
down on everybody else, why not find it out now? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I withdraw my objection; but I say to the 
gentleman from Indiana that he may not be able to keep his 
votes here all night. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. They are not my votes, I will say to the 
gentleman from Ohio. Gentlemen here are Members of Con- 

, engaged in the performance of a public duty. They are at 
iberty to go whenever they feel disposed to do so. 

Mr. RS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this order provides— 

And if all other legal requirements are properly met—— 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I suggest to the gentleman that he obtain 
leave to print and cut his remarks as short as possible. I am be- 
say Pinay by gentlemen around me for not expediting the bill, 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I believe unanimous consent 
has been nted to the gentleman to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN . The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes and is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I believe the Pension Department 
ought to be placed on the same business plane that the Treasury 
Department. the Post-Office De ent, or any other De 
mentis. We have the letter of Commissioner of Pensions of 
March 1, 1904, stating that he asks for two million and a half of 
dollars on account of pensions to those who were entitled to pen- 
sions for more than a year before his estimate was given. a 
matter of fact, the law was passed in January, 1903. 

He had all the facts before him on March 1, 1904—a year and 
three months afterwards, Why should he come in now for the 
8 of bolstering up that state of things and ask for 84.000. 000 

or a law that had been in existence for three months? Then he 
stated these widows that were restored. Well, you all remember 
that that act was passed March 3, 1901. Now. if that act was 
passed March 3. 1901, why was not that included? Also those 
who have remarried. 

Then he gives the increase of pension to limbless men. That 

in 1903, more than a ago. Why was not that taken 
into account. It should have been and he should have asked for 
$150.000,000. Congress would have granted it 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me to 


ask him a question? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I desire to ask about this proposi- 
tion. What authority has the Commissioner of Pensions tu say 
that 62 years of age is prima facie evidence of disability? In 
other words, what power has the Commissioner to declare what 
is evidence of disability? When he says 62 years of age is prima 
facie evidence of disability, since Congress has not so declared, is 
not his declaration that 62 years is such evidence legislation? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I think the Commissioner of Pensions 
has the right to apply the law at all times. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We will all grant that. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Let me answer your question. 

In applying the law,as the Pension Bureau has for near cde 
years been considering men's disabilities, and if they have foun 
a universal law, or so nearly so as to amount to universality, that 
when a man is 62 of age he is half disabled. and they have 
found that when he reached 65 he is two-thirds disabled, and they 
find that when he is 68 he is five-sixths disabled, and they fin 
that when he is 70 he is totally disabled. 

That becomes a universal fact. There is no use, there is no 
necessity, there is no law that ought to require an old soldier to 
make that proof. [Loud 3 But, on the other hand, 
with Congress in session, with the law formulated by the com- 
mittee, ready to not only the committee ready to report 
but the House ready to act—I think it was exceedingly bad taste 
and much out of judgment for him to do that thing. [Loud ap- 
planes on the Democratic side.] It takes from Congress a privi- 

ege and makes only an estimate where Congress would have 
enacted a definite law. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, now, will my friend allow 
me to ask him this question? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Is it not legislation for the Com- 
missioner to say that 62 years of age is evidence, and prima facie 
evidence, of disability? ; 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I do not think so. He only applies a 
universal law, founded on long experience. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Has the Commissioner any right 
to say what is prima facie evidence, and declare that this and that 
or any thing is prima facie evidence, when Co has not 
declared so by statute? Does not the Commissioner in doing this 
give the claimant a “right” he would not have without this decla- 
ration or order? 
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Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Ithink that Congress has the right, 
and it is the duty of Congress to do it; but, upon the other hand, 
if the Department finds universally that a man is in a certain 
condition at 62 years of age, and the Department has investigated 
his disabilities and finds them to be a certain thing, I do not see 
why we may not as well accept that as a universal thing. The 
objection, in my mind, to this order is that the Commissioner or 


me successor may apply another rule or set this aside. [Ap- 
ause, 
j The ČHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Iask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this item and amendments thereto be concluded 
in twenty minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman will not 
make the time as short as that. I want to occupy perhaps ten 
minutes of the time, and I know the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] will want ten minutes, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nesses [Mr. Sms] wants five minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I think ten minutes will be little 
enough for me to oe hat I want to say. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The minority side has had the greater 
portion of the time, and I propose to close debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But, then, there is this amend- 
ment, and there has been no time taken except by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I hopethe gentleman will agree to closing 
the debate in that time. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee, I hope the gentleman will extend it 
for ten minutes, as I want to have ten minutes. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Iask unanimous consent that debate close 
in thirty minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments 
thereto may be closed in thirty minutes. there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. ThenI move that debate close in twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I think if the 
gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the question first. The 
gentleman from Indiana moves that all debate on the pending 
paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in twenty minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I was trying to get the atten- 
tion of the Chair a moment ago. I think if the gentleman will 
ask that all debate be closed within a time which will give to this 
side twenty-five minutes, that there will be no objection, but that 
much time I know now to be desired on this side. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate be closed in thirty minutes, and that twenty-five 
minutes of that time be yen to the minority side. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest 
that I desire to be heard for ten minutes on this proposition. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentlemen will have to decide that 
on their own side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the paragraph and pending amend- 
ments be closed in thirty minutes, the minority to have twenty- 
five minutes of that time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. To that I object. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be closed 
in twenty minutes. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
gentleman will change his amendment. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Well, Mr. Chairman, at the uest of 
many gentlemen on this siđe of the House I move that all debate 
on the paragraph and pending amendments thereto be closed in 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Itrust the gentleman will ar- 
range it so that we will have twenty-five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order, and the 
Chair will state again the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. 
The gent’eman from Indiana moves that all debate on the section 
and all amendments pending thereto be closed in thirty minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 

miry. 

3 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his inquiry. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. To one amendment, the one I offered 
myself, the gentleman from Indiana opposed a point of order. 

t became of the point of order? Is it not to be considered, or 
is the amendment to be acted upon without consideration, or does 
the gentleman withdraw the point of order? 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the 
be in the discretion of the Chair. e question now is on agree- 
ose the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. 

e question was taken; and the Chair announced that the ayes 
ap to have it. 

. HAY and others, Division! 
3 the House divided; and there were—ayes 134, noes 
So the motion was sgar to. 
The CHAIRMAN, gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment alittle 
while rN 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 


Mr, BADGER. Whattimecan I offer a further amendment to 
this? I understood they were to be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order now; it may be later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the little 
speech made a moment ago by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 

EMENWAY] was beautiful and enthusiastic. It had a great deal 
of rush and élan in it, but under the light of cold analysis it is sad 
to confess that it will be discovered to be a mere ebulition, an un- 
substantial fabric of oratorical pyrotechnics. 

The gentleman says we have been trying to find issues. Why, 
issues have been growing up about us by Republican action and 
nonaction so thick and fast that I feel as if I was in a wilderness, 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GARDNER] asked the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] what difference there was 
in principle“ between fixing the age of 75 years and the age of 
a5 fler. as an age at which there should be presumption of dis- 
ability. 

I answer him that there is none. I answer him, moreover, that 
there is none between fixing 65 and 55, and none between that 
and fixing 45; none between that and fixing 35,and none between 
that and fixing 25. Now, Mr. Chairman, this very general order 
confesses that to be true. It says: 


Whereas old is an infirmity, the average nature and extent of which 
the experience of the Pension Bureau, etc. 


int of order, of course, will 


Confessing that it is a question of average“ only, confesses 
that there are exceptions. Now, the law of 1890 provides for a 
case of facts. Here is a presumption that a fact exists without 
proof, and if it is to be presumed, merely because an Executive 
order is issued, to be a fact—if it shall be presumed at 65, it could 
be presumed at 35, and the presumption would be in law of the 
same force and effect, whether it were in fact the truth or not. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt 
is agg 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, I have not the time. 
They have cut off debate. I am very sorry, but I must go on. 
IfI the time, I would be very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to this: If it is 
true in the year of our Lord's Fr 1904 that reaching the age of 
62 means a certain fact of disability, and that reaching the age of 
65 means a certain fact of total disability under the law of 1890, 
then that was equally a fact in 1892; so that it was true in 1892 
that men of 62 then and that men of 65 then were totally disabled 
under this ruling. À 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman, if that be true, what are 
you going to do to recompense those who reached these shy seid 
ages In 1892, 1894, and 1896, and who have died and gone beyond 
the shadowy line before this so-called fact had been found by con- 
struction of the law of 1890 to be a fact? And what are you going 
to do with those who reached it then and who are still living? 1 
want to ask the gentleman if this is not simply another illustra- 
tion of recent Executive usurpation? Some of the usurpations 
are so gross that they are absolutely ridiculous. - 

Here, not long ago, an underling of this Government decided 
“ officially,” as the admiral in Pinafore said, that frog legs im- 
ported into this country are dressed pon , and not very long 
ago another underling decided that a little pee hammer, a tri- 
angular piece of wood with a little piece of felt upon it, put on 
at the end to keep from hurting the wires when you are tapping 
the piano to see if it is in tune, was a manufacture of wool,” be- 
cause somebody in this country had started to make these little 
triangular hammers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to get back to this special question, why 
not accept the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] and remove all doubt from this transaction? If you want 
this service pension, make it a law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted to proceed for another five 
minutes. That five minutes seemed a mighty short one. [Laugh- 


ter. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
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mous consent that he may be permitted to proceed for five min- 
utes, Is there objection? 

Mr, HEMENWAY. That five minutes to be taken out of the 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, of course. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the gen- 
tleman is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HEMENWay], when this amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee 2 Moon] was offered, said 
that he would make the point of order on the ground that it is a 
change of existing law.“ and he now says that he will make that 
point of order at the proper time. 

Remember that the amendment is in the exact words of the 
Executive order, so that if the amendment is a change of existing 
law the Executive order is a change of existing law. and the Com- 
missioner cf Pensions has committed an im able offense, for 
undoubtedly amongst the high crimes and misdemeanors that 
were charged against Charles I, and for which he lost his head, 
all of them were based upon this idea of executive usurpation of 


legislative functions. 

en the very next moment the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Hemenway] said that he is op to the gentleman's amend- 
ment—and why? Because it is merely a redeclaration of existing 
law, and therefore “unnecessary ’’ and a game that is played for 
litical effect.” Let the gentleman reconcile himself to himself. 
t is no wonder that he accused the gentleman from Alabama 
with misrepresenting him, when that gentleman merely men- 
tioned the fact that he had made the point of order that it was 
a change of existing law. This very order carries within itself 

the anewer to what the gentleman has said. 

It says that whereas by act of Congress certain things took 
place with regard to Mexican pensions, and whereas thirty-nine 
years have now elapsed ’’—what has all that got to do with a con- 
struction of law upon a statute book—and whereas old age is 
an infirmity, the average nature and extent of which” the 
rience of the Pension Bureau has established with reasonable cer- 
tainty, as I read a moment ago—why all these whereases of legis- 
lation if this executive decree is not legislation? But this last 
clause, above all others, is the one to which I wish to direct 
attention: 

“This order shall take effect April 18, 1904, and shall not be 
deemed retroactive.” 

How can a construction of the law of 1890, if it is a proper con- 
struction, if it is not an executive decree, if it is not an executive 
usurpation, if it is not executive-made law—how can it take 
effect for the first time on April 13, 1904, and not be deemed 
retroactive?” 

How can a proper construction of a law d in 1890 have 
decreed about it by an executive officer of this Government that 
it shall not date back to the time of its Lager 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as I have remaining of 
the five minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amend- 
ment to this bill, as follows: 


After the word “ Provided,” in line 6, page 44, insert: 

“All persons who served ninety days or more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who now are or shall here- 
after reach the age of 62 yesrs, shall receive a pension thereafter on account 
of such service at the rate of $8 per month after attaining the age of 62 years; 
at the rate of $8 per month after ee the age of 65 years; at the rate of 
$10 per month after attaining the age of 68 years, and at the rate of $12 per 
month after attaining the age of 70 years: Provided, however, That the pen- 
Sone barony granted shall not be in addition to the pensions allowed by ex- 

ni 8 

It is in substance the Executive order mentioned. My friends 
Mr. WILLIAMS of re we Mr. UNDERWOOD have both dis- 
cussed 7 8 haps better t 
Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] made the gratuitous remark that this 
amendment was offered for party purposes. The gentleman from 
Indiana is mistaken. I do not desire to use any kee l language 
than that. He had no right to make such a remark. Nothing 
that has occurred in this debate justified it. There is nothing that 
ever occurred on my part or on the of this side of the House 
that justified it. I desire to say to him now that if he be the gen- 
tleman I have assumed him to be he will withdraw that remark 
from this RECORD. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I had no desire to reflect on the intentions 
of the gentleman from Tennessee; my remark applied more to the 
course of the minority side generally than to any gentleman in 
particular. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. This is not the first time, nor the 
second, nor the third, nor will it be the last time that I shall con- 
ceive it to be my duty to stand upon this floor to give such aid as 
I can in the protection of the interests of the American soldier. 
tappani : 

offer this amendment because I believed—ah, sir, I know, as 


I could do. The gentleman from’ 


every other sensible lawyer knows—that there is no law upon the 
statute books this minute authorizing this Executive order or the 
order of the Bureau of Pensions, which is substantially embodied 
in the amendment I have presented. Having offered this amend- 
ment, I ask this House to pass it that there may be no doubt on 
the question, because I b-lieve the order a wise and sensible one 
if enacted into law in pursuance of the Constitution by this sov- 
ereign body, Congress—the one pais that has the right to make 
Wey these United States. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

And in all seriousness, sir, looking alone to the interests of this 
Republic and those who defended it in the days of its greatest 
peril, I call your attention to the declaration which no lawyer on 
this floor dare controvert—that there is no law this day for this 
order. Listen: 

So. 4608 (U. S. S ` e 
increase of Lied S * „ 5 fig Bos 
amining surgeon's certificate establishing the same, made under t e pendi 
claim for increase; and in this as well as in all other cases the ce ate o 
an examin surgeon ora board of examining surgeons shall be submitted 
for approval to the Commissioner of Pensions. 

What is the meaning of that section? It means that the facts 
must be determined by a medical board before the sion is 
granted. It means that no rating can be made by the Depart- 
ment except upon an examination by the board. : 

Where is the statute that provides for senility at 62 years of 
age, or at 65, or at 70? How do you get around the mandates of 
the positive statute requiring that a ratng as to disability be 
made on the certificate of surgeons? Why not say that at the age 
of 75 or 85 or 90 the pension shall be $20 or $30 or $40? 

Sir, this is an arbitrary assumption on the part of the execu- 
tive department. It is a usurpation of the power of this House. 
It is legislation. Why? Because the statute requires a fact to 
be established—a substantive fact—before a pension is granted. 
Although you may assume, yet you have no right to do so. that 
disability comes with senility at a specified age, yet the degree of 
disability and the rating to which the pensioner is entitled are 
substantive facts to be established by proof. How can that proof 
be obtained? Only under the rules of law and evidence. What 
right have we to assume a fact to exist that the law says shall be 
proven before judges who are to piss upon that fact? 

Gentlemen talk of inferences of law. You may speak also of 
inferences from fact, but no tribunal has ever yet attempted to 


predicate a judgment upon an assumption of fact when the law 
panpa it to established before that judgment could be en- 
te 


You tell me, sir, that I have no interest in this question, with 
8,000 Federal soldiers in my district who bore arms under condi- 
tions that testified to courage on their part greater perhaps than 
that shown anywhere else in this nation. [Loud applause. ] 

17 the hammer fell.] 

. LIVINGSTON. Lask that the gentleman be granted five 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee be permitted to continue five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I will not object if it comes out of the 
time on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Are they not interested, gentlemen? 
Pensions have been granted all over this Union to soldiers of the 
Federal Army. You have neglected the soldier of the Federal 
Army from the South, who turned his face upon his native land, 
upon his home and his fireside, to cross over the mountains and 
stand under the stars and Stripes and battle for this t Union, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The sons of the Confederates 
to-day in Tennessee recognize the courage and the splendid man- 
hood of that magnificent soldiery, and representing that people 
in this House and elsewhere they will demand that you shall 
make certain the rights of these ple, and not leave them to 
the uncertainties of Executive orders, [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Do you want to do that which is right? Do you want to do 
justice to these people who have not yet in hundreds of instances 
received the pensions that are due them, becanse, forsooth, they 
happen to live sonth of Mason and Dixon's line and have not the 
influence in the Republican party to obtain the rights to which 
they are entitled under the laws and Constitution of their coun- 
E If you do. then enact: into law this order that you call an 
Executive order,“ an order in itself illegal and unjustifiable 
when emanating from the Executive, but an order that still would 
be wise and judicious emanating from the lawmaking power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Make certain these doubts: Let the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Hemenway] withdraw his point of order and let this section 

If this be subject to the pa of order becanse it is new 

w, then I beg you not to make the point of order, in the interest 
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of the American soldier. If you say that it is the law now, I defy 
you or any other living man to lay your hand upon the:statute or 
any honest and intelligent man to give a construction under the 


rules of law that will P si that interpretation. 
If you say that the Commissioner has the right to make such 
regulation, again I ask you by what authority can the American 


‘Congress delegate to subordinates of this Government the power. 


to legislate? [Applause on the Democratic side.] The people 
have a right to be protected; the soldier has a right to be pro- 
tected. You occupy a very peculiar position. I will not on A be- 
cause it is not for me to judge. that this order was made for 

litical and effect. I care not what it was made for. 

you wil make it effectual, e will make it beneficial, if you 
will make it constitutional and lawful, enact it into law under 
this amendment. [App use on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit some re- 
marks upon the bill now pending and the amendments offered 
thereto. and in order that we may have clearly before the House 
the exact question which has excited so muc tion from 
the Democratic side of this House to-day I will that part of 
ae gonere deficiency appropriation bill relating to pensions. It 

as follows: 


For army and na nsions,as follows: For invalids, widows, minor chil- 
2 N —— army nurses, and all other pensioners who 


dren, and 

are now borne on the rolls or who may hereafter be placed thereon, under 

the provisions of any and all acts of $4,000,000; Provided, t the 
ons be paid from the income of 


3 aforesaid for navy 
navy pension fund, so far as same shall be sufficient for that purpose: 
Provided further, That the amount expended under each of the above items 
shall be accounted for separately. 

Two million five hundred thousand dollars of this ap iation 
has become necessary, as usually ha at the of a Con- 
oe, owing to unexpected contingencies which have arisen since 

e passage of the general pension bill, which 8 
818.000.000 for this purpose. The other $1,500,000, use of 
the recent order No. 78, issued March 15, 1904, by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, under which it is presumed that when a sol- 
dier arrives at the age of 62 years he is one-half disabled and with- 
out further ges entitled to $6 per month; at 65 years to $8 per 
month; at 68 years to $10 per month, and at 70 years to $12 per 
month. as for total disability. This very just and beneficial order 
increases the amount to be gm for pensions principally because 
it hastens the allowance of the claims. It is not nevessary under 
this order for a soldier to prove his disabilities, but simply to 
prove his age, and thus this appropriation is necessary at this 
time, because it.is thought that a great many soldiers who do not 
now receive the above-named sums can speedily obtain relief by 
simply proving age. 

To be sure, the soldier can continue to prove his disabilities and 
obtain more of a pension than his age would entitle him to under 
this order, if he so desires. It is estimated that this order will 
save to the Government and the soldiers $500,000 per year in the 
way of examinations. It will save more than this sum to the sol- 
diers themselves, who will not be obliged to spend time and money 
and much effort to go to take their examinations. It is a matter 
of vital importance to the soldiers, who are, many of them, very 

r, to save every single expense in the way of railroad fare and 
otel bills, as well as the fatigue and exertion incident to going 
sometimes long distances for examination. I am indeed ree | 
to see the solid Democratic opposition to this pension order an 
appropriation. It is simply a wise holding on the part of our 
Government and puts into force the long experience of the Pen- 
sion Office, which shows conclusively that, on the average, sol- 
diers who have arrived at the age of- 62 years are one-half dis- 
abled. at 65 years are two thirds disabled, and at the age of 70 
years totally disabled, 

If the soldier should, however, allege other disabilities and take 
an examination and that examination should show that he was 
not disabled in the pee indicated by this order, the evi- 
dence of his real disabilities would be followed and he might not 

et the amount of pension which the order would have given him 

d he not taken the examination. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] offers an 
amendment striking out 84.000.000 and inserting $2.500.000. and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livinesron] offers an amend- 
ment as follows: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be paid to any claimant 


for pension under order No. 78, issned March 15, 1%, by E. F. Ware, Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 

These proposed amendments simply show hostility to the in- 
crease of pensions. The gentlemen may argne that they are 
offering these amendments simply for the purpose of preventing 
violation of law, but behind it all the real p is to serve the 
interests of their constituents, who are o to the whole pen- 
gion system, and to create in the minds of the southern people 
the impression that the Governmentof the United States is doing 
2 "I wrong thing in protecting and caring for the soldiers of 
the Union. 


given that a nation might be saved and men made fre», 


The fact is there should be passed a general pann bill givi 
to soldiers of the civil war who served ninety days $.2 per ste. 
without to disabilities. Such a bill I introduced at this 
session of gress, Three or four months of study of the con- 
ditions which exist in this Congress, sent from all of the 
United States. soon convinces a man from the great West. where 
so many thousands of soldiers live. that there is great hostility to 
a service-pension bill and that no such universal measure would 
be likely to bee both branches of Congress. And the spirit which 
has been shown on the floor of this House to-day further con- 
vinces me that, under one specious pretext or another, there is a 
determination here to suppress general pension legislation. I be- 
lieve that in all the States of the West and Middle West and in 
most of the States of the East there is a widespread and general 
sentiment in favor of a further extension of ion legislation 
and a desire to give to the soldiers of the Republica further com- 
pensation for the hardships and dangerous service which they 
endured in the great war which saved the nation. 

These soldiers are old; most.of them are very poor. e of 
them suffered in prisons and on the long weary marches, 
Diseases were contracted which it is now difficult or impossible 
to trace to the service, but which, nevertheless. had their or gin 
in the exposure of camp and ‘field, from ‘the assauits of rain and 
snow, from privation aud deprivation. from bullets and from bay- 
onets. and all the countless trials and hazards that make the woe- 
ful tale of war. For the defense of the nation they offered ull they 
had to give. Home and happiness and life itself were S 
An 
now, when forty years have passed, and age, disease. a -d poverty 
are slaying more than did the bullets in the time cf st ife, we 
should not, must not, refuse what little comfort we can lend to 
their declining years. 

I know from what I have seen and heard upon this floor to-day 
that the Republicans of this House will unanimously vute down 
the amendments proposed by the gentlemen from Alabama and 
Georgia, and I know that they will also pass this a iation in 
spite of Democratic opposition, and yet further relieve the present 
necessities of this magnificent soldiery. They are the pride of 
history. If the world knows to-day that this nation is to be 
feared, honored, and respected, it is because a million soldiers un- 
der Sherman and Sheridan and Grant won a victory for the right 
over an at geld valiant and mighty host on southern battlefiel:is. 

England has embalmed in song and story the heroic deeds of 
her soldiery at Waterloo, at the Vale of Inkermann, and the his- 
toric charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. France has re- 
corded with enthusiastic admiration the inspiring history of her 
regiments at the battle of the Pyramids, at Ulm, at Austerlitz, 
on the steppes of Russia, and in the last desperate charge when 
the Old Guard died, but would not yield, surrounded by Welling- 
ton’s Men of Iron, when Napoleon’s star went down. Germany 
has handed down the history of Frederick the Great and his dis- 
ciplined men, who built up the German Empire. broadened and 

nded and made forever strong by the valiant hosts of Von 
Moltke and Bismarck. All men are touched to tears by the pa- 
thetic story of William the Silent, who desperately fought the 
hosts of Spain under the remorseless Duke of Alva and. in the 
final bitterness of despair, cut the dikes and let the North Sea in 
to sweep the Spanish from the land. 

Some of these armies fought for vulgar glory, for plunder, and 
for spoils; some of them fought for native land and the God- 
given rights of the free, It was left for a later day and in a 
newer world for the mightiest host that ever assembled under 
the flag of war to fight for the liberty of an alien rave and the 
emancipation of the slave. In the greatest battles known to his- 
tory—at Shiloh; at Vicksburg; at Chickamanga; at Missionary 
Ridge; at Gettysburg, where remained at the end of the desperate 
contest 50,000 wounded and dead: in the gloomy Wilderness, 
where 20.000 Union men died amidst thickets and entangling 
vines; at Cold Harbor. where perished in twenty minutes more 
soldiers than all who fell in the Spanish-American war: at Peters- 
burg and Richmond and countless other battlefields—the soldiers 
of the Republic, of whom we talk to-day, bared their breasts to a 
storm of shot and shell unequaled in all the annals of war. and it 
is for the cause of them I plead. who stand in the sunset of life's 
declining day, asking of the mightiest nation on the face of the 
earth justice—simple justice. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, the Republican 
party in Congress has forgotten the old soldiers of the war from 
1861 to 1865. They have forsaken him in ths Congress, They 
have neglected his appeals and spurned his petitions. 

Early in this session Republican Members, fresh from their 
districts and soldier constituents, rushed to introduce more than 
a score of general pension bills. None have been considered, 
They are now rushing to adjourn Congress to get away from the 
consideration of them. 

Is this the measure of your patriotism? 
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Across Pennsylvania avenue at the close of the war, as the sol- 
diers were marching through, was a banner inscribed ‘‘ The only 
debt the nation can never pay is the debt she owes her soldiers. 

Let that be the sentiment now. Banish the false pretense and 
hypocrisy that rushed to introduce bills, never to be passed, and 
that rushes to adjourn Congress so you need not them. 

Theiron rule could not prevent you from i ucing them, but 
you have a majority to get consideration forthem. Instead o 
faltering to make y to do your duty, you are running away. 

Every year the soldiers’ steps are growing more tottering. 
Every year Congress is growing colder. 

Here you are with the power of the House, urged by the sol- 
diers to pass a service-pension bill. 

The Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, in August, 
1903, passed this resolution unanimously: 

That the committee on ions to be a ted for the ensuing year be, 
and they hereby are, directed to present to Con for passage a bill which, 
while not disturbing the . g laws, shall pori 
that every survivor of the war of 1861-1885 who served for a period of ninety 
days and who was honorably discharged and has the age of 62 years 
shall R at the rate of $12 a month, and that a pension of the same 
amount paid to the worthy widow of such soldier when deceased was 
married to such soldier prior to the 27th day of June, 1890. 


The committee met in Washington. They drafted a bill. It 
was early introduced in the Senate and House, 
This is one of the bills: ; , 

A bill to pension all soldiers and sailors who seryed in the military or naval 
seryicə of the United States at least ninety days in the war of the rebellion, 
and who were honorably discharged th: at the rate of $12 per mon’ 
and also placing upon t on roll of the United States the widows o 
such soldiers and sailors who were married prior to June 27, 1890. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the of this act, all honor- 
ably discharged soldiers and sailors who 5 ninety days in the 
military or naval service of the United States during the war of the rebellion 
shall be entitled to receive a pension of $12 per month, and that the army 
record of such soldiers or sailors shall be the only voucher 3 en- 
title him to such pension. This act shall not be constrned as an additional 


pension to any soldier or sailor now in receipt of a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 


Sec. 2. That the widow of such soldier or sailor who was married prior to 
June 27, 1890, and who are without other means of support than their dail 


la bor, and an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year, shall be entitl 


to receive a pension at $12 per month. 

From that time they slept and are nowsleeping. The commit- 
tee saw the President. The historyis written. Congress has or- 
ders from omnipotent power to adjourn, and to not stand on the 
order. By their fruit ye shall know them.” 

The soldiers ask for this legislation by petitions by the thou- 
sands and by letters. They tell you of the injustice of this order 
78, and what is your answer? You run the word along the line 
to adjourn to avoid action, to avoid petitions and entreaties. You 
give them a stone. Such is your generosity to them; such is the 
gratitude of a Republican Congress. 

If it were fortifications in some distant land, how eloquent you 
would be on “ingratitude,” on lack of patriotism,” for the sol- 
dier, but you slink away like cowards from doing your duty to 
the Union soldier,and why? Because, forsooth, the money power 
as it has been said. you know is against ion legislation.“ 

The fates will follow you. The gods will not smile upon you 
for thus writing ps ingratitude to those who are growing old 
and tottering and who for that reason should be the objects of 
our special solicitude and care. 

The soldiers’ disappointments in late years have been multiply- 
ing. 

They were disappointed years ago, when Jacob F. Raub, acting 
under orders of e of Pensions H. Clay Evans, who, 
also acting under orders, started to cut ratings and discard the 
home pension They were disappointed by the retention 
of Pension Commissioner H. Clay Evans. : 

Their hopes were raised just before each election by politically 
designed circulated reports of his intended resignation. He was 
found in the confidence of the Administration and out of the con- 
fidence of the soldier firmer than ever just after each election. 
This political farce of attempted deception of the old soldier con- 
ingen till the Administration promoted Pension Commissioner 
H. Clay Evans toa splendid foreign mission. The Commissioner 
getting his orders from higher authority, and the current at no 
time rising above its source, the policies of the former Commis- 
sioner, now continued, are not more satisfactory, and this Con- 
gress, subservient to the same line of policy, which forces it to 
run away from its duty, will not inspire for it a confidence in 
the men who bore the brunt of battle. ey did not run away? 
or move toadjourn till their duties and obligations were answered. 

The disappointments of the soldiers resultin from your unful- 
filled promises are many, but not so many that they have forgotten. 
Don’t entertain in your ardent hope that the old soldier will for- 
t the studied snub of General Miles, the 

motion of General Wood over soldiers more deserving and of 
onger and better service. These they may not remember; but 
do not felicitate yourself that they will forget a snub this Con- 


get. They may fo 


gress gives to every rank-and-file soldier by adjourning and run- 
IDEAN from their service-pension bill, 

e Union soldiers have grown old and weary, but they can 
still remember. Remember the days they suffered, days of toil 
and nights of waking,” the forced march, the hunger and thirst, 
the wounding and bleeding, the emaciation in hospital and prison, 


Yes, they can remember all these incidents of the ghoulish ravages 


f | of hellish war, with its tens of thousands of dead and wounded 


victims. They can remember this and more. They can remem- 
ber your broken promises. 

Have you Republicans who are running away from your duty, 
hastening to a pega to avoid ing the service-pension bil 
have you forgotten the labors, the losses, and the sacrifices—the 
disease, disability, and death they faced—of these untold thou- 
sands who fought and fell and died? 

Have you forgotten from Bull Run to Appomattox? Have you 
forgotten Chickamauga, Shiloh, the Wilderness. Lookout Moun- 
tain, Missionary Ridge, the siege of Richmond, and scores of 
other great conflicts? Do you still remember the battle of Cold 
Harbor, where, in twenty minutes, 10,000 soldiers were swept from 
earth? Ifso, why do you run away now, why move an adjourn- 
ment till you perform your duty in kind? 

Do you say that you have been liberal in appropriations? This 
is the act of all the Members. All Members of Congress of all 
political parties have for years unanimously, without a dissent, 
voted these appropriations for pensions, and will continue to do 
so. This is and has been the generous act of the whole Congress. 

We charge 25 Republicans in control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Con with a running away from your 
duty to the soldier, a b: ing of your pledges, an utter neglect 
of the defenders of the Union. 

This is proven by the frantic effort you are making every day 
to adjourn Congress, to shirk your ek etn and get away 
from the petitions and entreaties of the Union soldiers. You re- 
sort to a deception to recoup your lost prestige. You did the 
same thing last Congress. y colleague last Congress favored 
actively a bill, and in season and out labored with the committee 
having it in charge and afterwards for consideration in the 
House, and finally, when there was but thirteen hours yet remain- 
ing of the life of that Congress, and with the necessity for the bill 
passing both Houses in that time, and rush of business, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], who had assisted my In- 
diana colleague [Mr. ZENOR] with the measure, asked for and 
got consideration for it. 

It was a soldier measure asked for by the national encamp- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic. It had lain unacted upon; 

urned by a Republican Congress, refused consideration, and 
then when it was dead, when the life of that civil-service soldier 
relief bill had been crushed out of it by the crushing force of all 
of two years’ session of Congress, when only thirteen hours re- 
mained of the session, it was gently taken up by the gentleman 
from Ohio and tenderly through the House in its closing 
hours, when every man knew it was a subterfuge and a trick of 
the part of the Republicans and that a Republican Senate would 
never consider it. 

1 do not complain of General GROSVENOR; he did the best he 
could. His party would not consider it in time to give it a chance 
of passage in that Congress, and potent as he was as a cog in the 
Republican serge! of the House, a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, with all his effort and power, he labored all that Congress 
to pass it; but the Republican party on this floor would not yield 
even to his entreaties till the last day of the Congress had come, 
and it was known that it would not pass the Senate. Here is 
that bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1754 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended so as to read as follows: 


“Seo. 1754. Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval sery- 
ice by reason of disabilityzesulting from wounds or sickn and officers and 


enlisted men whoserved in thearmies or navies of the United States between 
April 12, 1861, and August 25, 1855, being honorably disch therefrom, 
shall be preferred for appointment to and retention in civil offices and em- 


loyments: Provided, They are found to possess the business capacity neces- 
ey te the proper discharge of the duties of such offices or employments." 


When the matter now before the House was under discussion 
the other day a Republican Member and a soldier interrupted 
with some show of feeling and inquired the attitude of a Member 
who was speaking on the subject of a service-pension bill. 

Opposed by the Republicans on the floor and prevented by 
them from expressing his own vote on the subject of a service 

msion, he must, as we all must, restrain ourselves in the House. 

nder the iron rule of the Republican House we are powerless 
to vote on pension legislation oe by its sweet will. When 
the friends of the soldiers here say, Will you give us a chance to 
vote on service-pension legislation? the answer comes back, Let 
us hurry and get away and avoid it. 

Thus are the friends of the soldiers and thus are the soldiers 
bound hand and foot by a Republican Congress. 
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We have a good majority here to pass the Grand Army of the 
Republic bill: We only want it considered. Aye; no one ques- 
tioned the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Benton] while he was 
on the floor as to his attitude on a service-pension law. His State 
furnished thousands of brave men to both sides in that great con- 
flict of the civil war. Had anyone questioned him on the floor 
he would have said, Confederate soldier as he was, brave man as 
he is—and I say it for him now—he will vote for the service-pen- 
sion bill, and yet you deny us consideration. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan rose and was recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I have only a very limited time 
and prefer not to yield. I wish to correct an impression or two. 
I should like to make clear the construction given by Commis- 
sioner Lochren of the very law you gentlemenareattacking. On 
May 7, 1895, Commissioner Lochren ruled— 

That no medical examination be required in cases Where the claimant— 


Not pensioner, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] sought to impress upon the House, but where the claim- 
ant 
is granted the maximum rating on the ground that he is 75 years of age or 
Over. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will my colleague on the committee al- 
low me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Not now; I regret I can not 
yea to the gentleman. That is simply the order: I have quoted 

t verbatim. Now, gentlemen, that is not a pensioner, but a 
claimant. Why this sudden spasm of virtue that denounces a 
violation of a law by one commissioner, when you have lived for 
— under a similar ruling without one protest. The gentleman 

m Mississippi, the leader of the minority, says that there is no 
difference in principle involved. does he not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. Do you want to know 
why I did not say anything about it? It was because I did not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Not one Democrat has ever 
lifted his voice in protest against the construction put upon that 
act of 1800 by Commissioner Lochren, but now they seem filled 
with indignation because Commissioner Ware applies the same 
abr gy only on a larger scale. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Not now, I want to say to the 

tleman; I have not time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You ask us questions and then refuse to let us 
answer you. Any school boy can answer them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I quote now from one of the 
gentlemen on that side, Mr. BENTON of Missouri, a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, who, in the course of the de- 
bate upon the pending measure, said: 

The Republicans pretend to be the friends of the old Federal soldiers; 
they pose as their special guardians. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the Republican party does 

tend to be the friend of the Federal soldier. [Applause on the 
epublican side.] And it not only pretends but it has been and 
is at this time, and yon now také advantage of a mere technical- 
ity to appear to be what forty years of history show you have not 
been. [Applause on the Republican side]. You can not point, 
gentlemen on that side, to one single law in the statute books of 
the United States that your party has initiated or enacted in favor 
of pensions to the Union soldiers from 1861 to this hour. [Re- 
newed applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit just one 
question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Not now. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] My time is too limited. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I could put 
could answer it in a moment. 

Mr. GARDNER. of Michigan. I am simply stating the facts. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You do not want it answered? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Not only that, but your uniform 
course when pension legislation has been before the House has 
heen to object, and the record shows that yon have voted against 
every bill here presented having for its object more liberal pen- 
sions for the men who fought to preserve the life of the nation. 
It was passed in spite of you. If there is any one thing more defi- 
nitely determined than another, it is that the party that conducted 
that great war to a successful issue has stood by the men who an- 
. Swered the summons of Lincoln to defend the flag. [Applause on 
the Republican side. | 

The widows and the orphans of those who fell in battle and 
who died of disease and in prison have been cared for, not by the 
Democratic party, but in spite of them and their opposition. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] As well might the leopard un- 


the question and you 


dertake to change his 
its record for the last fo: 
sions to Union soldiers. 


as for the Democratic party to change 
-three years upon the subject of pen- 
ou know what I am saying is true, 
every one of you know it. It is the recorded history of your party, 


and yon can not deny it if you would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Su that is all true, does 
that in any way prove the legality of order? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I am answering a gentleman 
who said that we Republicans pretend to be the friends of the 
old soldier.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That has nothing to do with 
the legality of this order. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michi: I want to point out this, so as 
to show when you come to this question that so far as the ques- 
tion of pensions is concerned To friendship for the old Union 
soldier is a hollow pretense with the most of you. and you knowit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEMENWAY., I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Thope the gentlcmea from Michigan 
will yield toa 5 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Do not take all my time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that twenty minutes of this time has been used by the otherside, 
I ask unanimons consent that the gentleman from Michigan may 
be allowed three minutes additional time, to be taken out of the 
thirty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks umani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan may be per- 
mitted to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Before that request is put to 
the committee, I want to remind the gentleman from Indiana that 
before I voted with him on that motion to close debate, that it was 
agreed by him that twenty-five of the thirty minutes should come 
to those whom I mentioned by name. and among those I men- 
tioned by name was the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], 
who wanted five minutes. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman is absolutely mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan may be allowed 
to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

A MEMBER. I object. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. When I asked to close debate in thirty 
minutes and yon should have twenty-five, somebody on your side 
refused and objected and forced me to make the motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. When the gentleman asked 
to close debate in twenty minutes and I told him that we wanted 
twenty-five minutes on this side, I understood that I was to be 
given that when it was agreed that there should be debate for 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. PAYNE. I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order, and gen- 
tlemen will resume their seats. Is there objection to the request 
that the gentleman from Michigan be permitted to proceed for 
three minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I object, unless I can have have 
three minutes myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I desire to make another re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana, the chairman 
of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. HEMENWAY. We have been discussing this proposition. 
Thave got abont three minutes of time, and I will use it up if I 
can get a chance. The Democratic and the Republican 
party and every Member of Congress since the Lochren order was 
made and since the order was made by Evans have been ratifying 
these orders every session of Congress by ee to pay the appro- 
priations for pensions, and we have not heard any objection to 
these orders at all. 

There isno man in this House who can say—— 

Mr. of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Ido not yield: and the gentleman can not 
stop me—that. in voting for these bills, knowing that these bills 
are being pene to appropriate money for the payment of pen- 
sions, but knew that every time he voted for an appropriation 
bill carrying appropriations to pay pensions he ratified the or- 
der of Lochren which first fixed the age of 75 years for total 
disability, and 65 later should be one-half disability, when 
by construction of the evidence it was known that the soldier 
was entitled to this, yet: these gentlemen on the other side of the 
House always raise their voices and try to disturb, and notwith- 
standing the fact we will pass this bill which makes the construc- 
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tion of the law fair, which allows the old soldier to have his pa 
sion without being compelled to prove facts that have n 
established by a long line of experience in the Pension Office. 

All this talk of amendment you gentlemen seek to get in will not 
change our purpose in the slightest. .We are going to vote this 
bill through; we are going to give this fair construction of the 
law here which the Commissioner had the right to make. It is no 
change of existing law; it is simply a rule of construction of evi- 
dence that they had a right to make after long experience. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? ? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Iwill yield to the gentleman from Indiana 


IM. Miers}. 

r. M of Indiana. You say there will not be any exam- 
ination. I would like to ask you if it is your understanding of 
this order that the old soldier has to be examined [Cries of 
“ Vote! ” “i Vote!” 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The Commissioner of Pensions said the 
passage of this appropriation bill, under a fair construction, will 
save $500,000 a year in the boards of examining surgeons. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Willthe gentleman agree, as a proper 
construction, that there will be no examinations? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Oh, there will be a great reduction in ex- 
aminations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I wish to sub- 
mit a question of unanimous consent. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairmau, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. irman, a request for 
unanimous consent is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi will state 
his request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish to submit a request 
that time be extended for ten minutes, five minutes of it to be 
given to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] and five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan Q . GARDNER]. 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, we might just as well 
be courteous. Now, Mr. Chairman, inexplanation of that I want 
to state—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. There 
are three minutes left for debate, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] is recognized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this House hears my 
yoice often enough to be very tired of it. The gentleman from 
Indiana, the distinguished chairman of this committee, got up 
here and stated that my 7 [Mr. Moon] was playing poli- 
ties. He retracted as to Mr. Moon, but he states t we were 
all playing politics. 

ow. here is the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SvLLoway]. who is an able man and an able lawyer, who has 
been at the head of that committee, I believe, five years, and who, 
I submit, knows as much about the pension law and its interpre- 
tation as any man in the United States, and who knows as well 
what existing law is as the Commissioner of Pensions, if not a 
at deal better, and yet that distinguished gentleman intro- 
uced a bill in this House, which was referred to his own com- 
mittee, to enact a law in terms exactly what this order is. Now, 
was he playing politics? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I want to say this, that in the first place 
there is not a statute under the stars that requires an examina- 
tion of a pensioner for original pension under the act of June 27, 
1890, and secondly I want to say that I have believed for years 
that that construction should be put on the law by the Commis- 
s oner or by the Secretary and this said to them, If you don't 

t it there we will try and compel you to put it there.“ [Pro- 
Tio applause on the Republican side. ] 
$ SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if one Commissioner could make 
it—— [Loud applause on the 5 side.] Why, gentle- 
men, are you going to take the three minutes away from me? 
Mr. Chairman, I denounce it as a discourtesy after I have yielded 
to the gentleman out of my time, to have the Members on the 
other side of the House continue to applaud and thus rob me of 
what time I have. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I ap- 
land the knowledge of the gentleman from New Hampshire 
Pur. SuLLoway] as well as you do, and I am basing my state- 
ment upon his knowledge of the law. 

Now, if I have a title to a tract of land and haye been deprived 
of it for five years and after bringing suit recover it, lam entitled 
to arrears of five years’ rent, if I am entitled to the land; and I 
say that every soldier under this order who arrives at the age of 
62 since the enactment of the law of 1890 is just as much entitled 


to a pension as one who hereafter arrives at the age of 62, and 
there is no way under heaven to deprive him of it, and this retro- 
active clause in this order is null and void and of no effect. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side. 

If the law since 1890 has been what this Executive order now 
declares it is and has been, then by false construction by an ex- 
ecutive officer these soldiers entitled to pension by it have been 
denied justice and what is theirlegal rights. Now will Congress 
ratify the wrong done them by an illegal and improper construc- 
tion of a subordinate officer? I say in justice to the soldiers 
who have been thus denied what was lawfully due them that we 
must pay them all arrears. They areas much entitled to that as 
to anything that may be due them by the United States. 

It has long since been held that a pension under the law is a 
vested right. Then how can this executive order by so declaring 
deprive a soldier of what is justly due him, but has been wrong- 

y withheld by misinterpretation? But the truth is this order 
is nothing more nor less than executive legislation, nothing less 
than usurpation. If this has been the law, why did you, Mr. 
SvULLOWAY, introduce your bill? You say to make them put this 
e on the law, as though two laws were more binding 

an one. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mers]. 
_ Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] should be enacted into 
law, could any subsequent Commissioner change it? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has no answer to that inquiry. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
reading of the amendments. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report, 
first, the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama, and then 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported the 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Minus of Indiana) there were—ayes 36, noes 132. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does not the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the intent 
of which is-to perfect the paragraph, have precedence over an 
amendment to strike out a part of the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN, It does not have pisiy over the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, which is simply 
an amendment to strike out one figure and insert another. That 
is an amendment which is intended to perfect the raph. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
UNDERWOOD) there were—ayes 17, noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose the ques- 
8 comes up on the amendment to which I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending which 
was offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. Chairman, I offered that amendment 
as an amendment to the one offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. Icould not hear what disposition the Chair made of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand it. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia is entirely 
independent of the. amendment propono by the gentleman from 
Alabama and has no connection with it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Has the Chair declared the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama as lost? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been rejected. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then I withdraw the other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia is withdrawn. The amendment now 
N by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] will be in 
order. 

PR rs of Mississippi. I ask that the amendment be 
re 5 

e CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee will be read by the Clerk. 
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- The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ provided,” in line 6, page 44, insert: 
“All persons w. 


arein peir g G or more in the military or naval sery- 

ice of the United States during the pe war of the rebellion, and who have 

been honorably discharged therefrom, and who now are or hereafter 

reach the age of 62 years, shall receive a 

AOON ArNe aE DO Ta ODE month a 
r month a the age of 65 years, at the rate o 


on account of 


E 70 years: „tha 
sions hereby granted shall not be in addition to the pensions allowed by ex- 
isting law.” 
Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, upon that amendment I 
make the point of order that it is not germane and that it changes 
existing law. On this point I wish to be heard. 

In the first place, I simply call the attention of the Chair—I 
know the Chair must be familiar with it—to section 2 of the act 
of June 27, 1890. It will be argued by some gentlemen that this 
enacting into law the order made by the Commissioner of 

ensions. 

In answer to that I want to put into my remarks, alongside of 
the amendment, that order of the Commissioner. I believe this 
is all I have to offer at this time, simply calling the attention of 
the Chair to the law, to the fact that the amendment is not ger- 
mane, and to the order of the Commissioner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If the present Commissioner has 
the power to make an order of this kind, can not any subsequent 
Commissioner change it? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. For information upon those questions I 
refer the gentleman for information, first, to the order of Mr. 
Lochren, former Commissioner; next to the order of Mr. Evans, 
former Commissioner; next to the order of Mr. Ware, the present 
Commissioner, and, knowing that the gentleman is an accom- 
plished lawyer, I leave him to put his own construction upon those 
orders and determine whether or not any succeeding Commis- 
sioner a Bare them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. One more question, if the gentle- 
man pleases. Would not the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] if adopted put it beyond the power of any 
Commissioner to adopt some unfavorable rule in the future? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman may himself construe the 
effect of the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to address 
myself for just a moment to the first objection made by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to this amendment. He says that the 
amendment is not germane. Well, that expression, not ger- 
mane,” has grown to be a familiar expression in this House; and 
so many interpretations have been given to it that it is hard to 
tell exactly what a man means when he says that a proposition is 
„not germane.” 

te the 1 ai 2 to puma subject as the 
pendin ph of the bill. applies to same appropria- 
tion. The pending paragraph is under the head of Pensions.“ 
It makes provision for the distribution of the money appropriated 
by this House for the payment of pensions in saat bee with the 
order made by the De ent, which we say is void, but which 
we desire to perfect by making it lawful by legislating to the 
same effect in this House. 

I concede, Mr. Chairman, that if the point of order were made 
that this is new law it would have to be sustained. There is no 
statute providing for an enactment of this kind. There is no law 
of this kind on the statute books now. That is unquestionably 
true; but if this amendment be ruled out on the ground that it is 
new law, then you must legitimately rule out the appropriation 
to meet the Executive order, because this amendment is a sub- 
stantial copy of that Executive order. If this be new law which 
8 can not enact on an appropriation bill, then how can 
the Commissioner of Pensions in a new law and enact it, 
and then demand an appropriation of $1,500,000 from this House 
to enforce it? r 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to conceal on this question. If 
this is new law, the point of order is well taken, and your Presi- 
dent stands convicted of an act that ought to impeach him not only 
under the Constitution, but before all honorable men in this 
country for his usurpation of legislative power. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

It is new law; it does change existing law; it changes it in be- 
half of the soldiers of the United States. And I ask the gentleman 
from Indiana to withdraw his point of order, that we may legislate 
effectually in the interest of the Federal soldier. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I will ask the gentleman whether his 
amendment would add one dollar to the pensions that the soldiers 
are to receive under the order issued by Commissioner Ware? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. It would add legality to that which is 
now illegal, and constitutionality to that which is unconstitutional. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. But I say to the gentleman that the order 


is absolutely legal; it has been ratified over and over again in the 
passage me appropriation bills in this House; and the gentleman 

ows i 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I know it is not so. This amend- 
— yone make that certain which is now uncertain, to say the 

east of it. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Iinsist, if the gentleman will permit, that 
it is not uncertain. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman lay his finger 
upon the law that makes it certain, then? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Com- 
missioner Lochren a similar order. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Sup Mr. Lochren did the 
power 5 What right has your Commissioner to do it? 
ž eat bide 3 vans passed a similar order. heka 

ave by many acts of Congress, in passing pension appropriation 
bills, ratified both these orders. ESN 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The gentleman is mistaken. Mr. 
Chairman, departing for a moment from the main issue, if the 

ntleman says, and he now so says, that it does not change ex- 
isting law, then we have a right to reenact it, to make it certain, 
if there be doubt about it. 7 object, if it does not changeex- 
isting law? Certainly it is not subject to the point of order, if it but 
reaffirms and makes certain a statute that you say already exists. 

But, sir, it does not exist. He had no right to make an order 
that fixes 62 years, or 65 years, or 70 years as a pons of senility 
that entitles a pensioner to a certain rate. If he had a right to do 
that, he had a right to fix a higher number of years or a higher 
amount, a lower number of years or a less amount, and it would 
be subject to the will of the Pension Commissioner. Do not at- 
tempt to override the Constitution of your country because your 
party has made a mistake. It would be more honorable for you 
as Representatives to say that a mistake was made, and that you 
will correct it 107 legislation, than to eg E to stand by a fraud, 
intended possibly for political purposes, thereby overriding the 
Constitution and your oaths of office as Members of this House. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

Several MEMBERS on the Republican side. Rule! Rule! 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi rose. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule upon the 
point of order. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I just want to say, before the Chair rules, 
that this amendment might have the effect of cutting down pen- 
sions that are already allowed. I think there is no question 
about it. 

Several MEMBERS. Rule! Rule! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre to rule. There is 
no question that the amendment is subject to the point of order. 
The gentleman who proposes the amendment confesses that fact. 
It is clearly new legislation. It is not of the same character as 
the order recently promulgated by the Commissioner of Pensions 
and popularly known as order No. 78. That order undertakes 
to prescribe a rule of presumptions in the decision of pension 
cases. It provides that a certain age shall be regarded as prima 
facie evidence of a certain degree of disability; but that presump- 
tion is subject to rebuttal. The amendment pro: by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] fixes an absolnte right to 
certain rates of pension at certain ages without regard to the ex- 
tent of disability. So it is clearly new legislation, and the point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of ee If I may make a parliamentary 
inquiry, in what respect does the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] differ from the order of the 
Commissioner of Pensions? ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has endeavored to state it. Order 
No. 78 simply makes a certain age prima facie evidence of a cer- 
tain degree of 8 It does not fix it absolutely. 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. According to my recollection, 
this is an exact copy of that order. 

Mr. HE AY. Oh, no; not at all. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 57 there is one item which we passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment, and I 
wish to withdraw that amendment and to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], chairman of Committee the 
on Elections No. 2, to offer an amendment. : 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois will be withdrawn. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an amendment which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

ame OF adding between lines 3 and 4, on page 57, the following new 
5 

e LOLLOWIN, 8 8 
To James J. Butler, $2,000. Se 
Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of ar- 
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der, I want to ask the gentleman a 
chairman of the Committee on Elections that had these cases in 
charge, I believe? 

Mr; OLMSTED. Yes: 

Mr. HEMENWAY. And the claims have been properly filed 
and audited, and allowed by that committee? 


question. The gentleman is 


Mr. O That is correct, Mr. Chairman. These bills 
for contested- election expenses came to the Elections Committee 
too late to be certined to the Committee on Appropriations before 
it had reported this general deficiency bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana with- 
draw the poe of order? . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wonld like to ask the gentleman if these 
accounts have been anthorized by the committee? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The committee has authorized me to offer 
this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, Was that.case pending in this Congress? 
„Mr. OLM TED. These are cases pending in this Congress. 
The other parties to these contests have their expenses already 
provided for in the bill. In the case of Durborrow against Lor- 
imer; Mr. Durborrow’s expense is already allowed in this bill: and 
in the case of Reynolds against Butler, Mr. Reynolds's expenses 
are also provided for. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I asked the question because 
I had a case for election expenses in a previous Congress, but 
these, as I understand, are cases pending in this Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. These are pending in this Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. My amendment was ruled 
out because the case was pending in a previous Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. These are pending in this Congress. They 
involve seats in the ae Bees Congress, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, becanse they are not subject to it, the statute having been 
complied with by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MANN. May J ask whether it is necessary to increase the 


total? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Iam going to ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may be permitted to correct all totals where amend- 
ments have been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to correct the totals where amendments haye been 
made. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I move that the committee rise and report 
the bill and amendments favorably to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crumpacker, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15054, and 
had directed him to report the same back with amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. : 4 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker. I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any of the 
amendments? If not, the question will be taken on the amend- 
ments in gross. 

A separate vote was not demanded. 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to 
in gross. d 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time. 

Mr. MOON of- Tennessee. Mr. S 

The SPEAKER. Forwhat does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I rose to move, Mr: Speaker, that 
this bill be recommitted to the Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to incorporate the order No. 78, made by Commis- 
sioner Ware, in the bill. i : 

The SPEAKER: The gentlemanis not recognized for that pur- 
pose bpa Chair. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill; and 
upon that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman is too late with 
his motion to recommit the bill when the other motion is pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee was not rec- 
ognized for 5 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Mississippi. But the Speaker of this House 
can not refuse to recognize a motion to recommit, 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker of this House did refuse to rec- 
ognize the gentleman {rom Tennessee to make that motion. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 


The SPEAKER. Tha. coastion of recognition is not subject to 
appeal. If gentlemen suspend for a moment, the Chair will 
make it perfectly plain. The gentleman from New York had re- 
quested of the Chair to recognize him tomake a motion to recom- 
mit, and was on his feet for that purpose. The gentleman came 
to the Chair, as is usual in such cases, and asked for r tion, 
as other gentlemen hare heretofore done on the minority sido 
touching matters of this kind, and as the gentleman from Ten- 
nesses [Mr. Moon] himself came. The Chair informed the gen- 
tleman from New York that he would be recognized. 

Therefore, with the gentleman from New York on his feet, ad- 
dressing the Chair, and the gentleman from Tennessee also stren- 
uously addressing the Chair, the Chair took occasion not to 
recognize the gentleman, but asked the gentleman for what pur- 
pose he rose. The gentleman proceeded to inform the Chais, and 
the Chair declined to recognize the gentleman for that 
= recognized the gentleman from New York, who was upon his 

eect. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Now, pending the motion, I desire 
to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I rose for the p 
of making a motion to recommit in good faith with instructions 
to incorporate the executive order made by Mr. Ware. The gen- 
tleman from New York may have been on the floor, but he had 
not been recognized in the open House by the Speaker. 

Now, my inquiry is this: If the Speaker. having recognized a 
gentleman on one side of the House, whether that p had 
been disclosed to the S er or not for which he rose, after hav- 
ing recognized him and asked him for what purpose he rose, that 
gentleman having stated that it was for a legitimate parliamen- 
id purpose, then is it right for the Speaker to turn from him 
and say he recognizes another gentleman who had not arisen until 
after he had stated his purpose? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in reply to the p2rliamentary in- 
quiry; states that, as is usual in such cases even before the com- 
mittee rises, Members axe in the habit of asking to be recognized 
for a motion to recommit. On this occasion the gentleman from 
Tennessee did not make such 8 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Not in private. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


inquirx. 

The SPEAKER. Onemoment. One parement inquiry at 
a time. The gentleman from New York did. Toth gentlemen 
were on their feet. The Chair. not knowing for w} at purpose the 
gentleman from Tennessee rose, whether for a par iamentary in- 
quiry or for what purpose, asked the gentleman for what purpose 
he rose—— á 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I accept the apology of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. He was. informed the gentle- 
man desired to move to recommit the bill, and the Chair very 
promptly said to the gentleman that he was not recognized for 
that purpose. and the Chair turned to the gentleman from New 
Vork. There is the plain simplestatementof facts: and the Chair 
8 W from New aa who moves 

. WIL of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will seite it. ee 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish to ask the Speaker 
whether the gentleman from New York had arisen in his place 
and addressed the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (continuing). Prior to the time 
when the gentleman from Tennessee was recognized; and I wish 
to add this question, whether or not the motion made by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee was not within the rule and within his 
power to make, if recognized by the Chair; and I wish to ask the 
Chair whether a private agreement to recognize a gentleman takes 
precedence with recognition in the open House when he confesses 
the gentleman arose afterwards? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines t> be pnt even in the po- 
sition the innuendo which the gentleman from Mississippi 
makes that the Chair is seeking to discriminate between Mem- 
bers of the House. The Chair will proceed to answer the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee, Another parliamentary inquiry on 
another question. 

The SPEAKER. That will have to wait a moment. The gen- 
tleman from New York was not recognized by agreement. He 
notified the occupant of the chair that he e to be recognized, 
was on his feet addressing the Chair at the same time that the 

mtleman from Tennessee was on his feet. The gentleman from 

ennessee addressing the Chair was asked by the Chair for what 


purpose he rose, 
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The Chair did not know, and he stated for the purpose of mov- 
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ing to recommit, and the Chair at once said that the gentleman | Allen, Gardner, Mich. Miers, Ind. Smith, Iowa. 
was not recognized, as the Chair had the right and the power to | Burke, Grosvenor, 5 Stanley, 
do from a parliamentary standpoint and a fair standpoint. This | Sendler, Jenn Bible 8 Thayer. 
whole matter is easy of solution. The gentleman from New York á 2 
moved the previous question; that motion is amendable by any NOT VOTING—i87. 
germane amendment, provided a majority of the House does not | Adams, Pa. Field, b, Roberts, 
cut it off by ordering the previousquestion. The gentleman from ee ing Geer Landis, Chas. B Bo a La. 
New York is fey eee Beker: Flake inday, Ruppert, 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the | Bassett, Fordne Littauer, Ryan. 
mode of the gentleman to recommit, to recommit with instruc- | Bates, ao pe Littlefield, Boudden, a. 
ions, Beidler, Fowler, er e 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I moved the previous question | Bell, Cal. ler, Loudenslager, 5 — 
when I rose. Benton. 3 5 ng, Shull, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to re- Birdsall, Sie Io Su. 
commit the bill to the Committee on Appropriations and upon Boutell,” Gillespie, McDermott, Smith, III. 
1 5 a Semanas 5 peran question. ara Sinks vd, 1 — Mass. oes Smith wm. Alden 
r. Mr. er, a parliamentary inquiry. Brown, Pa. Goldfogl McNary, N.Y. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman willstatoit. "| Brownlow, Sete, Maddox, Smith, tex, 
r. OND. e impression over here, Mr. go, en, oney, p 
Speaker, that the Speaker is in error in thinking that the gentle- Bai. rfl Maynard, 5 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] addressed the Chair before the | Burton, Griffith, Meyer, La Spar 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] did. What I desire now | Butler, Mo Aan i, 3 Spay, 
is to ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] if he did | Cassel” Hardwick, Morrell Sullivan, Mass 
address the Chair before the gentleman from Tennessee addressed r, Harrison, Mudd, Sullivan, N. Y. 
the Chair and offered the motion? Cochran, Mo. 1 5 5 8 r. 
Mr. PAYNE. Why, certainly I did. Connell, Hill, Miss. Norris, Talbott,” 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does not propose to try the ques- | Conner, Hitchcock, Tate, 
tion of fact. The Chair saw the gentleman and heard the gen- Sooner, he Hen = Gons 1. 0 . 
tleman; and even if the gentleman had not addressed the Chair, Curtis“ D Carseat Team ee 
the Chair had the right to decline to recognize the gentleman from | Darragh, Howell, Utah, s Pearre, Vandiver, 
Tennessee and to recognize the gentleman from New York. ad 7 fae 5 en presen, 
JJC. ß 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Deemer, Jackson, Ohio. ince,” Warner, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, if the motion of Pean; 8 Bagger, Watson, t 
the gentleman from New York prevails, does that cut off the | Dinsmore, itchin, Claude Reid, We 
right to move to recommit with instructions? 33 Kitchin, Wm. W. See EAIN Shey J. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman from | Beuglus Bint, a Pema. Wenner 
New York has moved to recommit this bill to the Committee on | Dresser, Knopf, Rider, Wright, 
Appropriations and upon that motion has demanded the previous Dunwell, 23 Soe Zenor. 


goenta, If the previous question is ordered, no amendment to 
that motion will be in order. If the previous question is refused, 
then any germane amendment will be in order. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, upon ordering the pre- 
vious question I demand the yeas and nays. © 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 117, nays 64, an- 
swering present 15, not voting 187, as follows: 


YEAS—1i7. 
Acheson, Ketcham, Porter. 
Adams, Wis, Dwight, Kinkaid, Rodenberg, 
Alexander, h, Knapp, Scott, 
Ames, Evans, yle, Shiras, 
3 Lacey, Slemp, 
Bartholdt, French, Tata: Frederick Smith’ Samuel W. 
Bingham, Gaines, W. Va. Smith, Pa. 
Bishop, Gardner, N. J. Lawrence, u 
Bowersock, Bane Lilley, Southwick, 
Bradley, Gillet, N. Y. Lon. Soa 5 
Brandegee, Gillett, Low Staffo: 
Brick, Goebel, Lovering, Steen: 
ks, Graff, M y: Sterling, 
Brown, Wis. Hamilton, McCleary, Minn, Stevens, Minn, 
uckman, Haskins, M ry, Pa. Sulloway, 
Burkett, Haugen, McMorran, Tawney, 
tler, Pa. Hemenway, Mahon, Thomas, Iowa 
Calderhead, Henry, Conn. Mann, Townsend, 
Campbell, Hepburn, Marsh, Van Voorhis, 
Cooper, Pa. Hermann, Volstead 
Cooper, Wis. Hill, Conn. f Vreeland, 
Cousins, W Miller, Wanger, 
Cromer, 4 r, Weems, 
Cram: * Howell, N.J. Mondell, Williamson, 
Currier, x Murdock, Wilson, III. 
Cushman, 5 W. Va. Olmsted, Young, 
Dalzell, Hull. Overstreet, The Speaker. 
Daniels, Humphrey, Wash. Palmer, 
Davis, Minn, Jones, Wash. Parker, 
per, Kennedy, Payne, 
NAYS—6. 
De Armond, Robinson, Ind. 
Bartle Flou i ioe . h, 
rtlett, - roug 
Tex, Gaines, Tenn, Lind, Shep 
Benny, Garner, Little, Sherley, 
Bowie, Gregg, Livingston, 
Brantley, Gudger, Lloy pight, 
Breazeale, Hay, Macon, 8 e Fee 
Burleson, Henry, Tex. Moon, Tenn. Thomas, N. C. 
Burnett, Hop gett, Underwood, 
Kuen, Ha ghee N.J Pi N bb, 
u erce, e 
Cassingham, J 85 ey Wiley, Ala. 
Clayton, Kalihe dall Williams? Miss. 
r. 8 
Crowley, „Mo. Robinson, Ark. Wynn. 


So the Bah uestion was ordered. 

Mr. DE ARMOND (during the roll call). I rise to a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Under what rule is the roll being called a third time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that the 
second roll call is not complete. 

Mr. DEARMOND, Inunderetandthat. But my parliamentary 
inquiry is, Why we do not complete the second roll call instead of 
making a third? 


a ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt that the second roll 
call will be completed before a third roll call is attempted. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I must appeal to the Speaker to enforce 
his own rules and not countenance a violation of the rule which 
provides for calling a second, not a third time, the names of those 
who fail to answer on the first call. 

The 5 A It oA epee for 357 Chair to rule upon 
an int whi e gentleman may make touching a third roll 
call until a third roll call is 3 

Mr. DE ARMOND.. Well, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 


order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DEARMOND. The Speaker and the House are being im- 
par upon bya third roll call before the second roll eni has 

en completed. I ask the T to maintain order, and re- 
quire that the second roll call be completed before any third roll 
call is started. 

The SPEAKER. By all manner of means everything should 
proceed in order. 

Mr. DEARMOND. That is what Iam trying to have done. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge in the premises, 
except that the Clerk has stated to the Chair that he is calling the 
roll and that the second roll call is not complete. 

The Chair will be age ! frank with the gentleman. He will 
be very glad, indeed, to enforce the rules, and he hopes the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will help toenforce them. The Chair thinks 
that if we wait a little while longer two or three more gentlemen 
may appear. [Laughter.] 

Several MEMBERS. r order! 

Mr. DE ARMOND. . Speaker, there has been a call by 
several gentlemen for the regular order,” which the Chair did 
not observe; but for seme time we have been proceeding out of 
order. I call the attention of the Speaker to that fact, and hope 
that he will see that the House proceeds now in order. 

Mr. S er, Lask why the roll call has been interrupted? 

The The Clerk will proceed with the roll call, 
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Sal i soa I want to ask whether my name is re- 
corded. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is informed that the gentleman is 
recorded in the negative. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I only asked the question because some 
one informed me that I was not recorded. 

The Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the 
names now being called are called for the third time, which is 
contrary to the rules. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not informed on that matter. 
18 pe ARMOND. I ask the Chair to get information from 

e Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs the Chair that the second 


roll call is not complete.  [Laughter. 

Mr. DE "ARMOND. I here the Chair will information 
from the Clerk as to whether he is not calling these names for 
the third or fourth time. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the roll call, 

Mr. DE ARMOND rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It is really a parliamentary inquiry. M: 
inquiry is whether the Speaker and the House can not as 
wait without 5 rules as wait while violating them. 

The SPEAKER. e Chair will hear the gentleman upon that 


hter.] 

OND. Mr. er, I believe that this is an un- 
upon to answer a question which 
the S admits he can not answer. The question I asked was 
whether the Speaker and the House could not as well proceed in 
order as out of order. The Speaker, from a delicate re for 
the situation, has asked me to answer the question m . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to * the gentleman 
the point of order. 

Mr. DEARMOND. I understand that the Speaker desires me 
to answer the question for him. I answer very candidly by say- 
ing that it a the Speaker and the House can not proceed in 
order as well as ont of order. If they can not p in order, 
then, as a matter of necessity, we must get along out of order. 

The Clerk, resuming the roll call, called the name of Mr. SUL- 
LIVAN.” > 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The name of Mr. SULLIVAN” has been 
called already as often as the rules provide for. Lask the Speaker 
to have the Clerk read the rule which the Speaker has evidently 


forgotten. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk says that he has not completed the 
call of the roll, and the Chair is informed that there are two Mr, 
ScuLiivans” in the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE AKMOND. The names of both have already been 


called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no information on that point. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask whether it would be 
in order now for the Speaker to have the rule read for the infor- 
mation of the House and the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take great pleasure in having 
theruleread. The gentleman from Missouri calls for the reading 
of the rule. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rone XV. 
ON CALLS OF THE ROLL AND HOUSE. 

ž every roll call the names of the Members shall be called alpha- 
peticatly by surname, except when two or rare 1 have the same tea in 
which cace the name of the State shall be added; and if there be twosuch Mem- 
bers from the same State, the whole name l called; and after the roll 
has been ence called, the Clerk shall call in their alphabetical order the 
names of those not voting; and thereafter Speaker not entertain a 
request to rec a vote or announce the s name has 
been noted under clause g̊ of this rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker . 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Lask that the Clerk read the rule rela- 
tive to interruptions of the roll call. s 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Lask that the Clerk read the rule with ref- 
erence to interruptions of the third roll call. [Laughter.] I pre- 
gume that is the one the gentleman from Iowa refers to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the calling of the roll, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the pairs, 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: + 

Mr. Suznuax with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. GRIGGS. 

Mr. Dayton with Mr. Meyer of Louisiana. 

Mr. Bureess with Mr. BEDE, 


Mr. SLEY with Mr. Davnx of Louisiana. 
Mr. HUNTER with Mr. RHEA. 
Mr. Patterson of Pennsylvania with Mr. DIOKERMAN, 

Mr. CHARLES B. Laxpis with Mr. TATE, 

Mr. Casskl. with Mr. Goocu. 

Mr. Snapp with Mr. Fosrnn of Ilinois, 

‘Until further notice: 

Mr. WARNER with Mr. McAnpREws. 

Mr, CONNELL with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri, 

Nr. CONNER with Mr. Cooper of Texas. 

Mr. DaR Ran with Mr. Davis of Florida, 

Mr. Bates with Mr. CANDLER. 

Mr. Dovenrr with Mr. TRIMBLE (except river and harbor), 
Mr. Watson with Mr. Zenon. . 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 

Mr. Holla with Mr. Miers of Indiana, 

Mr. LoRmER with Mr. MAHONEY, 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Knorr with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN, 


Mr. MetoaLr with Mr. LIVERNASH. 

Mr. FORDNEY with Mr. GRIFFITH. 

Mr. Wannock with Mr. ROBB. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. TAYLOR, 
Mr. Wu. ALDEN SurrH with Mr. McNary, 
Mr..Jackson of Ohio with Mr. GARBER, 

Mr. WACHTER with Mr. TALBOTT. 


Until April 23: 

Mr. TIRRELL with Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. 

Until April 21: 

Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts with Mr. THAYER (except pen- 


Dntil April 19: 

Mr. Oris with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 

Mr. Grosvenor with Mr. CockRAN of New York, 
Mr. FULLER with Mr. HARRISON, 


Mr. Powers of Massachusetts with Mr. RUCKER, 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. Norris with Mr. Rrxey, 

Mr. Nevin with Mr. RYDER. 

Mr. NEEDHAM with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 

Mr. WapsworTH with Mr. Lame, 

Mr. MORRELL with Mr. REID. 

Mr. McLacHuan with Mr. Puso. 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD with Mr. MADDOX, 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. MAYNARD, 

Mr. Larean with Mr. Lamar of Florida. 

Mr Jackson of Maryland with Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Howl of Utah with Mr. HITCHCOOK, 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. HAMLIN. 

Mr. GREENE with Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIS. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts with Mr. WILLIAM W. Krronm. 
Mr. FOWLER with Mr. GRANGER. 

Mr. Fostrr of Vermont with Mr. GouLpEN, 

Mr. DUNWELL with Mr. GoLDFOGLE, 

Mr. DouGLas with Mr. Guass. 

Mr. Drxoy with Mr. FITZGERALD, 

Mr. Hrrr with Mr. DINSMORE. \ 
Mr. Deemer with Mr. SHULL. 

Mr. Curtis with Mr. COWHERD. 

Mr. Castor with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. Cocuran of Missouri. 

Mr. Brown of Pennsylvania with Mr. BELL of California. 
Mr. BonyncE with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. BSL. with Mr. AIKEN, 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Hearst. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. Vanprver. 

Mr. Lrrraver with Mr. Lester. 

Mr. Wricuat with Mr. Winson of New York. 

Mr. Woopyakp with Mr. Van DUZER. 

Mr. Wingy of New Jersey with Mr. Surra of Kentucky. 
Mr. Sperry with Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. Surru of New York with Mr. Sxook. 

Mr. Sare of Ilinois with Mr. STANLEY. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 
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Mr. Bnowxlow with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. MCA. with Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. Powers of Maine with Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. GILLESPIE. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. KLUTTZ. 

Mr. Apams of Pe 3 joan Mr. BASSETT, 

Mr. Otsen with Mr. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I desire to to knoe if the gentleman from Louisi 
ana [Mr. Davry] is recorded as having voted? 

The SPEAKER. Heis not. 

Mr. SIBLEY, Then I desire to withdraw my vote and to an- 
Gerai resent.” 

AN VOORHIS. I want to inquire if my colleague [Mr. 
cassia voted? 

The SPEA . He voted in the negative. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Iwas announced aspaired with the gen- 
tleman. I ask that the pair be withdrawn. 

TheSPEAKER. The pair will be withdrawn. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire if the gen- 
tleman from Ivania [Mr. Bates] is recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded 

Mr. CANDLER. I voted in the negative. I desire to with- 
draw my vote and to be recorded as present.“ 

The name of Mr. CANDLER was called, and he voted “present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is eae the yeas have it, and 
the previous question is ordered. e question is on the motion 
to yoa 

uestion was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On 8 of Mr. HAN wax, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I move that the House adjourn. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
pe that they had examined and found truly enrolled bilis of 
following titles: when the Speaker signed the same: 
Sadan 6916. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
ardy; 

H. 7. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize the lowering of the 
height of the Government dams in the Minois River at Kamps- 
ville and Lagrange; 

H. R. 10956. An act to amend sections 2566 and 2567 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, 1878. so as to remove the port 
of entry for the district of Pearl River from Shieldsboro to Gulf- 
port, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12687, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the opening of certain abandoned military reservations, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 23, 1894; 

H. R. 8213. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Murray; and 

H. R. 7472. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


McQuerter, 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee as indicated below: 

S. 5418. An act to construct and place a light-ship near the 
eastern end of Hedge Fence Shoal, at the entrance to Vineyard 
Sonnd. Massachusetts—to the Committee on Interstate and 
eign 

. CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing change of reference: 

By unanimous consent, reference of the bill (H. R. 14590) to 
authorize the courts of county commissioners of Houston and Dale 
counties, Ala., to construct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee 
River between Houston and Dale counties, Ala., was changed 
from the Committee on the Judiciary to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will there be 
any requests for unanimous cousent? 

The SPEAKER. The motion toadjournispending. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana moves that the House raps now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 8 0 ‘clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
— was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
cllows: 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending 


legislation to enable the procurement of sites for public buildings 
at Easton, Pa., Ironton, Ohio, and Saratoga S * N. V. —to 
the e on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to 
be prin 


— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally from committees, delivered to 


reported 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named - 


as follows: 
Mr. NEEDHAM, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House H. R. 9310, ed in 


lieu thereof a bill (H. R. 15191) to exclude from the osemite 
National Park, California, certain lands therein described and to 
attach to and include — said lands in the Sierra Forest Reserve, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2576); which said bill and report 
bart referred to the ittee of the Whole House on the state of 

e Union. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, to which was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 147) requesting the Secretary of the Interior to institute an 
investigation relative to the use of the waters of the Colorado 
River for irrigation, and report to Congress thereon, the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2578); 
mon n joint resolution and report were referred tothe House 

endar. 

He also, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3036) for the protection of the 
Bull Run Forest Reserve and the sources of the water supply of 
the city of Portland, State of Oregon. reported the same with 
amendment, accomp: anied el * (No. 2570); which said bill 
and report were re:erred to the House Calendar 

Mr. BURTON, from the Commistes on Rivers and Harbors, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15014) to enable 
the Secretary of Warto contract for the erection of lock and dam 
in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., i the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
re; ort ( 2581); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11586) to permit the 
construction of a sg on the Colville Indian Reservation. and 


for other purpose: 83 the same with amendment, accom- 
panied 5 a re o. 2582); which said bill and report were 
piai to the mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4401) to grant to the 
State of Minnesota certain lands for forestry purposes. re 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2583); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14710) authoriz- 
ing the use of earth, stone, and timber on the public lands and 
forest reserves of the United States in the construction of works 
under the national irrigation law, the same withont 
amendment. accompanied by a report (No. 2584); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union. 


Mr. TAWNEY, from the Select Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions, to which was referred the House concurrent 
resolution (H. C. Res, 58) accepting an invitation to attend the 
formal opening of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.and author- 
izing the appointment of a committee of Congress to attend the 
same, reported the same without amendment. accompanied by a 
report (No. 2585); which said concurrent resolution and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on the Public Lands. to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11444) to grant 
certain lands to the State of Ohio.re thesame without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2597); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF R PRIVATE BILLS AND 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally re from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. as follows: 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
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which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14884) granting 
an increase of pension to William Huffman, 8 the same 
0 


with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2534); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3036) 
granting an increase of pension to William H. Romaine, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2535); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5711) granting an 
increase of pension to Jacob Chronister, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2536); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14630) granting 
a pension to Augustus Finley, now Augustus Davis, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a et (No. 2537); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3921) grant- 
ing an increase of pension M. C. Staves, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2538); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 4903) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon F. Hallett, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2539); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14802) ting 
an increase of pension to Thomas C. Wiley, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2540); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6049) granting 
a pension to Peter B. Phillips, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2541); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 5012) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Reitzel, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No.-2542); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 5:29) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Ellmaker, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2543); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4582) granting 
an increase of pension to John S. Miller, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2544); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. | 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2675) granting a 
pension to Robert J. Tate, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2545); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, > 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H, R. 2124) os 
an increase of pension to Henry J. Grannis, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2546); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9338) granting 

- an increase of pension to Solon D. Moore, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2547); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. = 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2499) 
granting an increase of pension to Smith Bilderback, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2548); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13404) granting 
an increase of pension to Emanuel Peck, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2549); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14639) granting an in- 
crease of pension to J. J. Meade, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2550); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9901) granting a 


pension to John M. Stoner, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2551); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12268) granting 
a pension to Jane K. Carpenter, rted the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2552); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11397) grant- 
ing a pension to William Leonard, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2553); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10183) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles M. Lee, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2554); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. SNOOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11486) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel B. Loewenstine, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2555); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11335) granting 
an increase of pension to John Trader, reported the same with 
amendment, 33 by a report (No. 2556); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8716) granting 
a pension to Peter Creager, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2557); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13000) granting 
a pension to Robert Elliott, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2558); whieh said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7237) granting a 
pension to Annie E. Hethrington, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2559); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14464) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth B. Yount, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2560); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14637) granting 
an increase of pension to William Kimbrough, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2561); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee an Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R, 14865) granting 
an increase of pension to Mercy J. Wilder, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2562); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14859) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mathias Ridenour, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2563); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13347) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William C. Crumbaugh, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2564); 
which said bill and report were referred to tlie Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14870) granting 
an increase of pension to William Hougendobler, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied a a report ÎN 0. 2565); 
waich said bill and report were referred to the Private Calen- 


Mr. LUCKING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14437) grantin 
an increase of pension to Daniel White, reported the same wit 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2566); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14592) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alfred B. Scovill, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied bya report (No. 2567); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 


1904. 


14992) granting an increase of pension to Phoebe W. Daw, re- 

ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 

ele 970 said bill and report were referred to the Private 
endar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14541) 5 
an increase of pension to Azaria S. Elwood, reported 

With amendment. accompanied by a report (No. 2569); which said 
bill and re 5 5 were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Honse (H. R. 13592) granting 
an increase of pension to Stephen M. Ferguson, re the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2570); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14638) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Park Avery, reported the same without 
amendment. accompanied by a report (No. 2571); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14508) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Brady, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2572); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOW AY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8008) granting an 
increase of pension to John R. McMannomy, reported the same 
without amendment. accompanied by a report (No. 2573); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1788) granting a 
pension to Sarah E. Nichols, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2574); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the fon 1 4171) . 
increase of pension to Thaddeus K. Mille s epora the same 
without amendment. accompanied by a report (No. 2575); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13348) to release 
Henry Smith & Sons, of Baltimore. Md., from a portion of their 
liability as contractors for the new custom-house in the city of 
Baltimore, Md., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2577); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. $ 

Mr. PRINCE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12346) to correct the 
military record of William J. Barcroft, re the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2586); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania. from the Committee on 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2113) 
granting a pension to Sarah A. Sullivan, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2587); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4771) granting a 
pension to Aaron Taylor, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No, 2588); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DRAPER. from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13805) granting a pension to 
Emma W. Hays. reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2589); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LONG WORTH, from the Committee on Pensions. to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14001) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leslie C. Armour, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2500): which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14636) granting a pen- 
sion to James R. Fletcher, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 2591): which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also. from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15126) granting a pension to Joseph A. 
Cox. reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2292 192): sanien said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2396) granting a 
pension to Ann Lapoint, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2593); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4606) granting a pension to Edward G. 
Horne, reported the same without amendment, accompanied bya 
report (No. 2594); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5180) granting a pension to Thomas Smith, 

hia sou the same wifhout amendment. accompanied by a report 

No. 2595); which said bill and report were referred tothe Private 
S 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5244) granting an increase of pension to John 
K. Whited, re the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2596); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 20f Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
the consideration of bills of the following titles; which were 
— m referred as follows: 

(H. R. 13051) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
ier record of William Galvin— Committee on Military Af- 
fairs discharged, and referred to the Committee an Naval Affairs, 

A bill (H. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to John 
McConnell—Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
or the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ows: 

By Mr. NEEDHAM, from the Committee on the Public Lands: 
A bill (H. R. 15191) to exclude from the Yosemite National Park, 
California, certain lands therein described and to attach to and 
ise tens said lands in the Sierra Forest Reserve—to the Union 

endar. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 15192) for the relief 
of the occupants of en Government lands on the slopes of 
Punch Bowl. in the city of Honolulu, in the Territory of Hawaii 
to the Committee on Territories. 

public br BURNETT: A bill So R. 15193) to provide asite fora 

ic building in Gadsden, Ala.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DANIELS (by request): A bill (H. R. 15194) author- 
izing the of sites for buildings for the accommodation of 
the Interior, Treasury, and War Departments of the United 
States, the District of Columbia. and for 8 public purposes. in 
connection with removing the Botanic Garden fence and improv- 
ing the grounds, under the supervision of the Secretary of the 

—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 15195) authorizing the con- 
struction of a wagon, toll, and electric railway bridge over the 
Missouri River at Lexington, Mo. to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 15196) to amend an act entitled 
An act to regulate the immigration of aliens into the United 
States.” ved March 3, 1903—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) to canse 
an examination or survey of part of the westerly side of Arthur 
15 Staten Island Sound—to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 


By Mr. SMITH of Ilinois: A resolution (H. Res. 332) concern 


ing the payment of certain employees of the House—to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A resolution (H. Res. 333) requesting the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor to investigate the cause for 
the refusal of wholesale dealers in chewing and smoking tobacco 
to continue the sale thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


~ 


By Mr. HITT: A resolution (H. Res. 834) providing for consid- ` 


eration of the bill H. R, 15167—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GAINES of West Virginia: A resolution (H. Res. 335) 
directing legislation and report by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to community of interest among certain railroads—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A memorial of the general assembly of 
Ohio, relative to advancement of Gen. T. M. Anderson—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CASSINGHAM: A memorial relative to the advance- 
ment of T. M. Anderson to the grade of major-general—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the legislature of Ohio, 
praying for the advancement of Brig. Gen. T. M. Anderson to the 
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grade of major-general on the retired list of the Army—to the 
„Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Iowa, applying for the 
calling of a constitutional convention for the pe ete of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing for 
the election of Senators by the people—to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1, Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
7 titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 15197) granting an 
increase of pension to Calvin C. Griffith—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15198) granting an increase 
of pension to Sallie Noble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. BONYNGE: A bill (H. R. 15199) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Lansin Er the Committee on Pensions. 

poets a bill (H. 5200) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Walter to the n on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15201) granting an increase of pension to 
Cassius M. Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15202) for the relief of C. W. Sturtevant, 
Rolla Brown, Alice Brown, M. L. Kelly, Robert G. Duffy, Fread 
5 T. H. Ross, and L. C. Partee—to the Committee on 


By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 15203) for the relief of James 
M. Donnelly and Emily Donnelly, his wife—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 15204) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Taggart—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BUCKMAN: A bill (H. R. 15205) for the relief of 
David Murdock—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 15206) granting a pension to 
James McMahon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 15207) granting an increase of 
pension to Amos Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Buy Mr. GAINES of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15208) granting an 

increase of pension to James T. Gabbert—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAINES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15209) grant- 
ngs a pension to David M. Burgess—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H. R. 15210) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac N. Hawkins—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEHOE: A bill (H. R. 15211) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert C. Himes—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15212) granting an increase of pension to 
J. J. Perry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ON: A bill (H. R. 15213) to correct the mili 
record of Micaiah R. Evans—to the Committee on Military 

I. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 15214) for the relief of Jane 
Elizabeth Owen, legal . of John Youn bg Ragen sr., late of 
ate City County, Va.—to the Committee on 

y Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 15215) for the relief of the hei heirs 
of J J 1 5 E. Wakefield to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 15216) for the relief of J. W. 
1 the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 15217) granting a pension to 
Witten H. Pritchard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 15218) granting a pension to Ena 
L. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIXEY: A bill (H. R. 15219) for the relief of Thomas 
J. Fannon, Alexandria, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 15220) for the relief of W. J. 

5 8 the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 45221) for the re- 
lief vi the heirs of William H. Blades—to the Committee on War 
tien 

Mr. BROOKS: A bill (H. R. 15222) granting a pension to 
wi Fernsworth—to the Committėe on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miss N. Elizabeth Cordner, of 
319 East Sixty-fifth place, Chicago, favoring national legislation 


boo i sale of cigarettes to minors—to the Committee on the 


Me Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Resolution of Division No. 
16, Ancient Order of Hibernians, in favor of appropriation for 
statue of Commodore Barry—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ADAMS of Wisconsin: Petition of George B. T. White, 
in behalf of church membership and other bodies of Slim Prairie, 


Wis., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on ` 


the Judicia 

By Mr. LEN: Petition of James L. Lovett and 26 other 
voters of Portland and Limerick, Me., in favor of the Hepburn- 
Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of L. & A. Scharff, of St. Louis, 


Mo., in favor of a reduction of the tax on whisky—to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of General Lyon Post, No. 2, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Missouri, Adolph Kleintopf, adju- 
tant, in favor of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid oe 

tition of H. M. Whelpley, secretary of the United 
States P rmacopœial Convention, secretary of the Council of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, secretary of the Missouri 
Pharmaceutical Association, in favor of bill H. R. 12646—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Resolution of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, Division No. 16, Philadelphia, urging an appropriation 
for erection of a statue of Commodore John in ing- 
ton—to the Committee on the Library. 


By Mr. BIRDSALL: Communication from Gen. M. H. Byers, . 


neral State of Iowa, in favor of certain bills of in- 
e National Guard—to the Committee on Militia. 

Also, papers to accompany bill H. R. 13923, granting an increase 
8 pension to J. Henry Williams - to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of the Pabrikoid Company, of 
Newburg, N. Y., protesting against bill H. R. 11964, relative to 
the transportation of explosives—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Petition of the Brown Manufacturing 
Company, urging the passage of bill H. R. 9303—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON: Resolution adopted by the standing com- 
mittees of the National Business League April 1, 1904, protesting 
against the enactment of the so-called short-form Lodge and 
Adams bills—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution passed January 11, 1904, by the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Engineers and Crane- 
men of America, protesting against the practice of the Govern- 
ment of the United States building dredges to be operated in con- 
nection with river and harbor improvements—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of L. F. Lozier and other voters, 
of Edna (Kans.) rural free-delivery route No. 2, in favor of re- 
forms in the post-office—to the Committee on the Post- Office and 
. 

Mr. CASSINGHAM: Affidavit of C. S. Greenlee, J. W. 
"| williams, and J. S. Billingsley, to accompany bill H. R. 15018, 

ting an increase of pension to John V. Green—to the Com- 
eens on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COUSENS: Petition of James McKain, a soldier of Iowa, 
now of Philadelphia, for increase of pension on account of blind- 
ness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of D. Sanford, of Scotch Grove, Iowa, in favor of 

parcels post and postal currency—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office Res and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Rev. Mark Masters and 40 other voters, s 
Montour, Iowa, in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill to the Co 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. S. Conybeare and others, of Tipton, Iowa, 
in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. Conybeare, pno of the Presbyterian 
Church; A. D. Parsons, 33 ethodist Episcopal Church; 
William H. Hess, pastor of the Lutheran Church, and J. N. N. aley, 
pastor of the Reformed Church, of Tipton, Iowa, representing 500 
citizens, in favor of the Hepburn- Dolliver bill—to the Committee 
ont the Judiciary. 

y Mr. COWHERD: Resolution of the Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers’ International Union, in favor of woman 
suffrage—to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Protest of sundry citizens of Mek export; 
Pa., against the passage of bill H. R. 7054—to the Committee on 


the Judici 
By Mr VENER: Additional evidence and affidavits in eng: 
port of bill H. R. 14596, to pension John L. Smith, of Company 


adjutant- 
terest to 
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O, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Cavalry - to the Committee on 
N rt of bill H. R. 15072, to pension H 

; vit in support o R. 5 on Henry 
C. Shepherd—to the Committes on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence of Lizzie, or Lydia Ann, Scott and Nero Dough- 
erty, in support of bill H. R. No. 14956, claim of Robert Scott, 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-sixth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the Troy Chemical Company, in | ture 


favor of the Boutell bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Board of Trade of La Crosse, 
Wis., for reform in the consular service—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of executive committee of the Manufacturers 
and Jobbers’ Union of La Crosse, Wis., in favor of reform in the 
consular service—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of the pastors and 56 
other voters of Morristown, Vt., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAINES of Tennessee: Petition of S. M. McCarter and 
15 other citizens of thirteen civil districts of Davidson County, 
Tenn., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. W. T. and 15 other voters, of 
West Nashville, Tenn., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. J. Stewart and 19 other voters, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the J cant 

Also, petition of R. M. Halland and 12 other voters, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the J EENS 

Also, petition of H. F. Burns and 8 other voters, of Nashville, 


Tenn., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 3 
By Mr. G. of West Virginia: Petition of Reverend Nick- 


line and 21 other voters, of Falling Spring, W. Va., in favor of the 
Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANGER: Petition of D. F. Grady and others, rep- 
resenting the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Providence County, 
R. I., for the passage of a bill for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Commodore Barry—to the Committee on the 


Library. 
By Mr. GROSVENOR: Papers to accompany bill granting 
pension to Isaac Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of C. W. Brady and other voters, of Syracuse, 
Ohio, in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ohio, in favor of the Hepburn- 
Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Straitsville, Ohio, in favor of 
the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. D. J. Smith and other voters, of New 
Straitsville, Ohio, in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Lancaster (Ohio) Medical Company, favor- 
ing the passage of bill H. R. 9303—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
tition of citizens of New Lemington, Ohio, in favor of 
the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: Petition of the Delta Diphtheria Com- 
pany, of Evansville, Ind., urging the passage of bill H. R. 9303— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of Rey. R. F. Dunn and 42 
other voters of Bosqueville, Tex., in favor of the Hepburn-Dol- 
liver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition recommending favorable 
action on the bill creating the Colorado Cliff Dwellings National 
Park—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Kings County (N. Y.) 
Pharmaceutical Society, favoring the passage of bill H. R. 12646— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of the Frances Willard 
Union, Mrs. Joseph Cramer, president, of Camden, N. J., in 
favor of the Hep 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: Papers to accompany the bill for the relief 
of Micajah R. Evans—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

‘Mr. MURDOCK: Petition for a service-pension bill, by the 
veterans of the civil war of Valley Center, Wisse the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. ~ 


By Mr. PORTER: Tapen to 5 H. R. 14780, for 
the relief of Robert C. hesney-to the Committee on Invalid 
ons. 
Also, petition of Lewis M. Haupt, of Philadelphia, in favor of 
XXVII— 317 


-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the 


the Dalzell bill to charter the Lake Erie and Ohio River ship 
canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. PUJO: Affidavits to aa ra House bill granting an 
increase of pension to Rebecca V. kenzie—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, resolution soea at the Southern Good-Roads Conven- 
tion in session assembled at New Orleans April 6, 1904, in favor 
of national good-roads legislation—to the Committee om Agricul- 


By Mr. RAINEY: Protest of Haines, Ruppert & Co. and other 
retail merchants of Rockport, III., an ental par- 
cels post—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition of A. R. Otis, of Ken- 
dallville, Ind., in favor of bill H. R. 9303, for reduction of the 
internal-revenue tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of M. L. Hussey & Sons, of Cromwell, Ind., in 
favor of bill H. R. 9803 for a reduction of the internal-revenue 
tax on distilled 1 8 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of Cooper & Harden- 
8 in favor of bill H. R. 9303—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means 


Also, petition of Rev. R. M. Roberts and 23 other voters of 
Ulster, N. Y., for the pap of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Methodist es Tae Church of Ellenville, 
N. V., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee 
on the J aiei 

By Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania: Petition of R. A. Sutor and 
87 other voters, of Marion Center, Pa., for the paag? of the 
Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: Petition of Peck Brothers and 
others, of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring the passage of Mann 
bill to amend the patent laws—to thé Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SO CK: Petition of W. S. Schoonmaker and 
other citizens of Berne, N. Y., in favor of a fractional postal cur- 
rency and consolidating third and fourth class mail into a parcels 
post—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of H. W. Elmendorf and other voters, of Acque- 
tuck, N. Y., in favor of consolidating third and fourth class mails 
into a parcels f 75 and postal currency—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of St. Paul, Minn., for the erection of a statue to John 
Barry, father of the American Navy-to the Committee on the 


Library. 
Also, petition of Manila Bay Section, No. 27, St. Paul, Minn., 
S. 2990 and H. R. 2991—to the 


in favor of the 8 of bi 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY of New Jersey: Communication from Corning 
Division, No. 244, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Corn- 
ing, N. Y., in favor of the bill to give a military status to those 
who served as locomotive engineers during the civil war—to the 
Committee on Mili airs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Additional evidence in the 
claim of W. H. Blades, affidavit of W. A. Howell—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, April 19, 1904. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on the request of Mr. CuLLoM, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection, the 
Journal will stand approved. The Journal is approved. 

DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT ideal ape laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the of the Treasury, transmitting an 
additional list of estimates of deficiencies in appropriations cover- 
ing amounts found due thereunder by the accounting officers of 
the Treasury, for which no appropriations are available for the 
payment thereof, aggregating $2,363.59; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 
LIST OF CLAIMS ALLOWED, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 16th instant, a list of claims al- 
lowed by pna accounting officers of the Treasury under appropri- 
ations balances of which have been exhausted or carried to 
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the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 

June 20, 1874, . eyed which, with the accom- 

panying paper, was refe to the Committee on Appropriations 

and ordered to be printed. ; 
SPANISH WAR CLAIMS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Attorney-General recommending an appropriation 
of $25,000 2 pay judgments to be rendered Court of Claims 
in favor of officers and enlisted men of the Volunteer Army dur- 
ing the war with Spain; which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 


be printed. 
NEW YORK INDIAN CLAIMS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Auditor for State and other Departments relating 
to the settlement and distribution of the amount of the judgment 
rendered by the Court of Claims on November 22, 1898, in favor 
of the New York Indians, etc.: which, with the accompanyi 
ka was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 

to be printed. 
LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the tary of the ; transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 16th instant, a list of udgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims not heretofore reported to Con- 
gress, amounting to $14,389.71; which. with the . 

per, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 

ed to be printed. 
INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

The 8 pro tempore laid. before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Attorney-General, transmitting. in response 
to a resolution of the 16th instant, a list of judgments rendered 
by the Court of Claims in favor of the Indian depredation cases 
not heretofore reported atthe present session; which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browntna. its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
he following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

mate: 

A bill (H. R. 8690) to amend the law relating to taxation in the 
District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 11213) to extend the privilege of immediate trans- 
portation of dutiable merchandise to various subports in the cus- 
toms collection district of Puget Sound, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the homestead laws as to certain 
unappropriated and unreserved lands in Nebraska; and 

A bill (H. R. 15054) making ig Tha poeta to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1904, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The me also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 4576) transferring the custody of certain obsolete ord- 
nance to the city of Boston; 

A bill (H. R. 12446) making appropriations: for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes; 

A bi (H. R. 12684) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for -fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905. and for other purposes: 

A bill (H. R. 13992) permitting the Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma Railroad Company to sell its railroads and ne Cah 
to the Missouri. Kansas and Texas Railway Company; an 

A joint resolution (S. R. 54) to permit Maj. Thomas W. Symons, 
Corps of Engineers, to assist the State of New York by acting as 
a member of an advisory board of consulting engineers in connec- 
tion with the improvement and enlargement of the navigable 
canals of the State of New York. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the legis- 
lature of the State of Ohio, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
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tion to place Brig. Gen. T. M. Anderson on the retired list of the 
Army with the rank of major-general; which was referred to the 
TL ate ner 

i I present a mem Rev. Thomas 
S. Bar of Boston. as chairman eee ee e i 


nry C. Mabie, D. D., home ehe, American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union; Thomas S. Barbour, Teste 


M. D., missionary, 
yterian Board, formerly at Luebo, Africa: Rev, 
Archibald McLean, president Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and E. A. Layton, M. D., missionary, Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, at Balengia. 

The memorial, with the accompanying document, is a paper 
that has been prepared with very great care by men of great 
ability. I desire to present it now. and ask that it may lie on the 
table until the order for resolutions is called, when I shall offer a 
resolution predicated upon the memorial. 

Mess PRESID 7 tempore. The memorial will lie on the 
0. er wi e accompan: pa 

Mr. MORGAN. Subject to 8 oe face: 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a memorial of the Fry Coal and 
Mining Company, of Terre Haute, Ind., and a petition of the 
Ayrshire Company, of Oakland. Ind., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to prevent the indiscriminate ship- 

ing of so-called high explosives; ’’ which were referred to the 
mmittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM praene a petition of the Tri-City Trades and 
Labor Council, of Granite City, II., praying for the passage of 
the so-called eight-hour bill” and the anti-injunction bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. STEWART presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Weldon, Ind. T., praying for the passage of the so-called Qua 
statehood bill; which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 


tories. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to regulate the interstate transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, and also for the of the so- called pure- 
food bill:?“ which was ordered to lie on table, 

He also presented a petition of the Fourth District Medical So- 
ciety of Sonth Dakota, praying for the of the so-called 
pure-food bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

r. FOSTER of Washington peee a petition of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Tacoma. Wash., and a petition of sundry 
citizens of Tacoma, Wash., i dar for the enactment of legisla- 
tion regulating the erection of buildings on the Mall, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of D. M. Currier, of 
Newport, N. H., praying for an investigation of the charges made 
and filed against Hon. REED Smoor, a Senator from the State of 
Utah; which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's National and In- 
3 Rescue League, of Washington, D. C., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing that ice cream manufacturers 
and venders be included in the Sunday-olosing law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 2 

He also presented memorials of the Western Pennsylvania 
Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, of Coudersport, Pa.; of 
Arthur E. Sanderson, of North Windham, Conn.; and of the 
Secnlar League of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for the closing on Sunday of 
business places in the District of Columbia: which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ipresenta petition of the Central Labor Union 
of the District of Columbia, praying for the passage of the bill 
authorizing the extension, construction, and operation of the 
Great Falls and Old Dominion Railroad into the District of Colum- 
bia. The 5 is brief, and I ask that it may be read and lie 
on the table. 

There being no objection, the petition was read, and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


nion of the District of Columbia, represen 20,000 
raae San city of Washington, petition your . 


Wasmxorox, D. C., April 11, 1908. 


1904. 
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We respec ey submit that the construction of this road along the rou 
afford street-railway facilities which are 


tha: ned by th en which is poe 
people, can only be obtained by the enactment of Senate 
7 ar Falls and Old Dominion Railway aag the route 
esigna 
We further believe that the two existing TAT, cee gy 1 Brac 
to the eet construct ali and that con) popa ition the 170 ah 288 
in amendment 
faith, but is a Sone 
8 which wate give to the people additional 
© northeast and release our residents from the merci- 
p of a street-railway monopoly. 
We earnest! any farther gifts of franchises to existing 
taxation, cheaper fares, or some other compen- 


portunity to secure 3 railway competition be 
not withheld, and we therefore respectfully ask on Ypehaif of the 20,000 con- 
stituents of the Central Labor Union, whe with their families constitute 
60.0 0 street-railway 


will enact Senate bi 2333 during the present session of Congress. 


for the ae Broo 


A bill (H. R. 14145) granting an increase of pension to Abel D. 


ks; 
1 bill Aia R. 13687) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A bill “GH. R. 12400) granting a pension to Ellen Cain; 
A bill (H. R. 6343) granting a pension to Harry Hirschensohn; 
A bill (E. R. 9393) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


. Ryan 

A bil (H. R. 9788) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Blanchard; 

A bill (H. R. 10286) 5 Malloy; 

A bill (H. R. 10288) granting a pension to Anna E. Harman; 

A bill (H. R. 11293) granting an increase of pension to Frank 


Fuchs; 
A bill Œ. R. 14658) granting an increase of pension to Juliana 


trons, that the honorable Senate of the United States H. Barry 


A bill I (. R. 12164) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Mr. MARTIN. L also present a petition of the Council of Allied Davis 


Building Trades of the District of Columbia, praying for the 


enactment of legislation granting to the Great Falls and Old Do- Voll 


minion Railroad 8 the right to extend its road in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I 
move that it lie on the table, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN presented sundry papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 922) granting an increase of pension to William S. Devlan; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of the Cumberland County 
Medical Society, of Pennsylvania, pr raying for the enactment of 
legislation reorganizing the Army ical Corps and providing 
for the construction of an adequate general hospital for the Army 
in the District of Columbia; which was refe: to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an 

SPORED of $50,000 be made for the erection of a statue in 
city of Washington, D. C., of Commodore John Barry; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
ROADS AND ROAD BUILDING. 


Mr. LATIMER. I present a table, being a statement of the 
apportionment of $24,000,000 for good roads under the bill intro- 
duced by me on that subject. I move that the statement lie on 
the table and that it be printed as a document., 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLARK of Lib oning aeo the Committee on Railroads, 
to whom was referred th S. 5563) extending the provisions 
of the act approyed March 3, 185, entitled “An act granting to 

railroads the right of ya through ‘the public lands of the United 
States,” asked to be discharged from its further consideration, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands; which 


was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1339) granting an increase of pension 
to Joseph P. Scott, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
amendment submitted by himself on the 15th instant, 1 
to appropriate 84,000,000 for paying any deficiency which may 

arise during the fiscal’ year en June 80, i by reason of re- 
pau pension legislation, intended to be proposed to the pension 
appropriation bill, reported it without amendment, submitted a 
report thereon, and x moved that it lie on the table and be printed; 
which was agr 


He also (for grees wah from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5416) granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Hopson, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 


thereon. 

He also (for Mr. BALL), from the same committee, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A shied bill H. R. 3805) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 

A bal (H. R. 5033) granting an increase of pension to Rowland 


J. Roberts; 
Wie bill 55 R. 12966) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
aa bil . R. 11848) granting an increase of pension to William 


all; 
A bill (H. R. 13543) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


y Hall; 
85 il (E R. 18743) granting an increase of pension to David 
a bill (H. R. 13071) granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


Whitmore; 


A pill (H. R. 14017) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
A bill (ŒE. R. 12727) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 


not ask to have this petition read, but | Coonley 


ee bil 4 R. 13115) granting a pension to Sarah Jane Van Als- 


ri ‘pill (n. R. 12194) granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel 
Warren. 

Mr. McCUMBER (for Mr. part), from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8993) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Melvina Bottles, submitted an adverse report 
ya ag which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely 

He also (for Mr. PATTERSON), from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1994) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Chivington, reported it with amendments, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

He also (for Mr. PATTERSON), from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1576) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily M. J. Cooley, reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Healso (for Mr. PATTERSON), from the same committee, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

An bill 8 Se 14270) granting an increase of pension to Loucinda 


M. Th 
1 A bill i (H. R. 13363) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 

A Dill ( (H. R. 13371) granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Thom 

A bill . R. 18869) granting a pension to Sarah M. Greer; 

A bill (H. R. 13494) granting a pension to Cader B. Brent; 
Bole hes R. 13518) granting an increase of pension to Chester 
One (H. R. 13527) granting an increase of pension to William 

e 

A bill ( H. R. 10270) granting a pension to Mary F. Kenaday; 

. (H. R. 10544) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


hoads; 

A bill (H. R. CFF ansion to John Cook; 

A bill (H. R. 8822) granting a pension to L. Francis: 

A bill (H. R. 8921) granting an increase of pension to John 
McCollister; 

A bill (H. R. 9963) granting a pension to Grace Miller; 
1 bill (H. R. 10062) granting an increase of pension to Oscar 

A bill (H. R. 10182) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 


Innis; and 

A bill (H. R. 11063) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. McMurtry. 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4156) for the establishment 
of public convenience stations and bath houses, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the amendment submitted by Mr. Perrvs on the ist in- 
stant, authorizing the payment to Rittenhouse Moore out of the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation made in the act of March 
8, 1899, for improving the Potomac River the sum of $3,653.05 for 
overwidth N drelging in the Potomac River below Washington, i in- 
tended to be proposed to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
reported it without amendment, submitted a report thereon, and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and printed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (8. 4651) tor the relief of James T. Barry and 
Richard Cushion, executors of the last will and testament of: Mar- 
tin Dowling, deceased, reported it with amendments, 
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JULIUS: A. KAISER, 


Mr. PENROSE. I am directed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10891) for the relief 
of Julius A. Kaiser, to report it favorably without amendment, 
and I submit a report thereon. Iask for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate. as in Committee of the Whole. proceeded to its consideration 
It proposes to pay to Julius A. Kaiser $3.753.45. being the amount 
disallowed by the accounting officers for difference between active- 
duty pay of a second assistant engineer and retired pay of a first 
assistant engineer from October 13, 1868, to July 8, 1873, while on 
the active list of officers of the Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN BREMOND, 


Mr. BAILEY. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance to 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12655) 
for the relief of John Bremond. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to pay to the order of John Bremond, of Austin, Tex., 

15, in redemption of certain interest conpons detached from 
nited States 8 per cent coupon bonds, the original coupons hav- 
ing been lost or destroyed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 8687) authorizing the sale of the and 
Ohio Canal bonds belonging to the District of Columbia was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committeeon the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill (H. R. 11218) to extend the privilege of immediate 
transportation of dutiable merchandise to various in the 
customs collection district of Puget Sound, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 14826) to amend: the homestead laws as to cer- 
tain unappropriated and unreserved: lands in Nebraska was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the a iations for the year ending June 30. 1904, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes. was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 


ELECTRICAL WIRING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3) to regulate 
electrical wiring in the District of Columbia. which was to strike 
out all after the ing clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if it is not necessary to 
have the amendment read in full, I will move that the Senate 
agree to the amendment made by the House of Representatives. 
I have examined it very carefully. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is going a little too far to adopt an 
amendment which has never been read in the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I qa agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, Mr. President, and will ask that the amendment be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think there ought to be some 
order in the Senate, so that we can understand the measure 
we are acting on. Wecan not hear a word of it. and we are asked 
to adopt it now. Never having heard it, I think there ought to 
be sufficient order in the Senate so that we can hear and under- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Commissioners of the District 


and empo 
forthe examination of the electrical wiring. machinery, 
buildings 
a: 
gation have the omes Aas forca of Sines 
tained shall a e wer or 
pan in the prodnato — distribu! 
public service or use 


Sec. 2. That the electrical en 
and 


who shall be chief of electri- 
his assistants are — 55 
mmissioners, 


wered and required, under the 
——— — — 


reasonable hours to enter 


into and examine any building where 
ical current is produced or utilized for lighting. heating, or fur T, 
© provisions of this acts 


electri 
for the purpose of ascertaining violations of any of 
and upon finding any devices aforemid defective or dangerous shall cause to 
be verrd a written notice of any violation of any provisions of this act, or 
of any regulation of said Commissioners duly adopted, to the 8 
contractor, owner, or spont of any building directing him or them to remove 
or the same within a period to be fixed in said notite; and in vase of 
neglect-or refusal on the of the party so notified to remove or amend the 
same within the time and in the manner prescribed by the chief inspector of 
el-ctrical work. and 5 by the Commissioners of the of Co- 
lumbis. the so offen shall pay a fine of not more than D for each 
and every day's ure or neglect to remove or amend the ime after being 
so notified, and in default of payment of such fine such person shal) be con- 
fined in the workhouse of the District of Columbia for a period not exceedin; 
one month: and all prosecutions ander this act sliall be 2 tho polies court 
“= = in ie: name of — District ee rasy 
£C. 3. That in the place of the telectrical engineer now carried on 
the diem roll there be, and is hereby established, under the direction of 
the loners of the District of Columbia, the office of electrica) an 
poar and the 5 of said District are mph Poe romans and A 
rect nt an electrical engineer, at a sa 0 per annum, an 
said electrical engineer shall be an expert iekea S — 


int two electrical inspectors to assist in 
the work Sey gh by the authority of . 51 an- 
„ who shall perform such clerical duties as may be req by the 


mumissioners. 
Seo. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person, company, or corporation 
ting current for electric light, heat, or power ae District of Co- 


por again — 
failure to comply with said notice the offending person, company, or corpo- 
tation — than $100 for ‘4 


and every 
* failure or neglect to remuve said connection and to cut-off the current. 
e chief of 


on to be 
be 
Ing person, 
to be re- 
and 
condition. 
Sxc.5 That this act shall take effect ninety days from and after the ap- 
proval thereof. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the provisions of this amendment, 


or bill, are elaborate and there was so much confusion in the 
Chamber that I was unable to hear just what is contained in the 
proposition. 


I wish the Senator from New Hampshire, the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, would state to the Senate, 
as he can, no doubt, very readily. just what the fundamental pro- 
visions of this bill are. whether they have been considered fully 
by the committee and by the Senate. and whether this large con- 
tro] that is given to the Commissioners on the subject of electric 
wires and their application in this District extends by any chance 
to wires that belong to or are connected with railways. 

T could not tell from the reading of the first part, there was so 
much noise. to what this jurisdiction is confined: and I shall be 
entirely content if the Senator will give us the explanation. be- 
canse I know he looks into these matters with great thorough- 


ness: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. a little time ago the Senate 
passed a bill om rhis: subject, and the amendment just read is a 
substitute made by the House of Representatives for that bill. 

The bill had careful consideration by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. We-gave a hearing to all parties in inter- 
est, the Commissioners of the District. the representatives of the 
several railroads, the street railroads particularly. and the con- 

rs; and after considerable discussion and interchange of 
views the bill that was reported to the Senate and was 


agreed =e 
The bill does not interfere with the operation of the plants of 
the railroads, Those are left in the care of the men who are en- 
gaged in that business, and who have experts perhaps superior to 
those employed by the District of Columbia to look after their 
affairs. 


It does take charge of the small electric plants that are scattered 
over the city—that is, it gives jurisdiction over them to the Cum- 
missioners—some of which are very poorly constructed and which 
ought to be supervised in some way. It gives jurisdiction to the 
Commissioners to see that electric wiring in private residences of 
the District is properly put in and to correct imperfect wiring 
when it has been reported to them and when it has beem deter- 
mined that it is imperfect. 

Mr. President, that is the substance of the bill and all that isin 
it. as I understand it, and I have taken a great deal of interest in 
it. I think it is an extremely important subject. There is no 


tion but that avery large proportion of the fires that.occur at 
he present time are due to imperfect electri wiring, and hereto- 
fore there has been y no supervision of that matter 
lodged in the hands of anyone in this District. 
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I think that is all I can say about it. I feel sure that the bill 
ought to pass. 

Mr. HALE. My concern in the matter does not come from any 
solicitude about the plants of the company owning the electric 
wires, but as to whether there has been or possibly can be under 
this bill any change in or encroachment upon the policy that has 
been followed in the city of Washington that all electric wires 
operating street railways shall be underground. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it does not deal with that question at 
all. I will assure the Senator that there is not the least danger 
of the Committee on the District of Colum ia ever permitting a 
backward step to be taken in that matter. On the contrary, we 
have recently introduced and reported a bill permitting (it ma 
seem strange that it was necessary) the Western Union seraph 
Company to put its wires underground. The Committee on 
District of Columbia has called upon all these corporations to get 
rid, as speedily as possible, of the last pole and the last overhead 
wire in this Distr ct. . 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad that is being done by the commit- 
tee. I want to see the day when every overhead wire of any 
kind in the city of Washi . given to any purpose whatever, 
disappears, so that we may not have them anywhere over our 


8. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I think I can safely assure the Senator 
that that day is near at hand. : 
Mr. BURROWS. I should like to ask the Senator, as I see 
that this is a suustitute for the Senate bill, wherein the substi- 
tute differs from the Senate bill? 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that a deal 
of verbi in the Senate bill has been eliminated. I think the 
Honse did a good piece of work in writing the substitute. It 


likewise reduced, and I am sure the Senator from Michigan will 
be glad to know that fact, the machinery and the cle ical force 
that was required under the Senate bill. That is about the only 
change made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moves that the Senate agree to the amendment of the House 
of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


4 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 5583) to amend an act 
entitled An act granting a charter to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs,” approved March 3, 1901; which was read the 
first time by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 5584) to amend an act en- 
titied “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens into „the 
United States.“ approved March 3, 103; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions: 

A bill (S. 5585) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Lee (with an accompanying paper): 

A bill (S. 5586) granting an increase of pension to George Fus- 
selman (with an accompanying paper); and 
x 2 bill (S. 5587) granting an increase of pension to Alfred Mc- 

erran. 


Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 5588) to grant jurisdiction | th 


and authority to the Court of Claims in the case of Milton S. 
Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. ; 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 5589) granting 
an increase ped porsa to Mary E. Burrell; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 5590) providing for the 
motion of Boatswain Patrick Deery, United States Navy; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5591) providing for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Bigstone Gap, Va.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 5592) granting an honorable 
discharge to Joshua T. Reynolds; which was read twice by its 
title. and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5593) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to John Holderby: which was read twice by its-title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 5594) for the relief of Robert 
G. Carter, United States Army (retired); which was read twice 
by its title. and referred to the Cummittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 5595) for the 
relief of the estate of Roger A. Francis; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 5596) granting an in- 


3 W. Fout: which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL, To accompany the. bill I present the peti- 
tion of Frederick W. Font, first lieutenant, Fifteenth Battery 
Indiana Volunteer Artillery, together with the affidavits of Wil- 
liam Somerville, E. P. Stanton. Dr. H. L. Standinger. William 


Klanke, and James F. Brady. I move that the bill and accom- 
panying papers be referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
The motion was agreed to. 
AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MONEY submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor to use the unexpended balance of 
the appropriation of $4,000 made by the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill approved August 18, 1894, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing and reporting 3 the importation, use, transportation. and 
manufacture of high and low explosives, with a view to securi 
by legislation T 3 for life and pre . etc., intend 
to be by him to the general deficiency appropriation 
bill: which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSUN suBmitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,874.53 to reimburse the State of Texas for expenses 
incurred in maintaining a civil government. etc., in what was 
then known as Greer . Tex., now known as Greer County, 
Okla., intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill: which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $750 to py Ormsby McHarg for indexing and for extra 
services as clerk to the Committee on Pensions, intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate $750 
to pay Dennis M. Kerr for services as assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, by detail. intended to be by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HEYBURN submitted an amendment providing for the 

ymentof certain deputy surveyors for surveys executed by them 
in the State of Idaho, in excess of the liability named in their re- 
spective contracts, etc., intended to be pruposed by him to the 

eral deficiency appropriation bill: which was referred to the 
mmittee on 5 and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GALLIN submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $3,000 for the necessary survey. borings, etc.. for the 
construction of a conduit to carry the water of Rock Creek from 
Lyons’s mill to a point about 100 feet south of the south building 
line dates guot in 80 Distri e pe Columbia. etc., 3 aes 
pro y him to the gen ciency appropriation bill: whic 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed. 

SENECA INDIAN LANDS IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. STEWART submitted the 33 which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and trol the Contingent 


Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian 8 or any subcommittee 
ereof appoi by its chairman, is hereby au . 
the claim of the Land ny to the lands of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians in the State of New York, and the allotment of said 
lands in severalty to said Indians. Also to inv and report upon such 
other matters affecting the Indians or the Indian as the committee 
shall consider expedi e AS S DENO stele SOA OE pe 
sons and papers, examine witnesses under oath, employ a stenographer and 
interpreter, and sit during the session or the recess of the Senate at sach 
times and — as oe ae may 3 oe the actual and — 
sary expenses of sai vestigations to be paid out of the contingent fand 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee, 


OLYMPIA HARBOR (WASHINGTON) IMPROVEMENT, 


Mr. FOSTER of Washington submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resotved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, 2 the earli- 
est date a to cause a survey to be made of the Olympia Harbor, 
State of Washi „and to submit an estimate for the improvement of said 
harbor to meet demands of commerce. 


INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE KONGO. 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit a resolution and ask for its present 
consideration. : 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas a memorial to Congress, signed Rev. Thomas 8. Barbour, of 
Dosta. aa chairman of a conference of missionary societies recently held 
in Washington, D. C., is presented in the Senate, in which conference the fol- 
lowing-named societies were represented by their delegates, viz: Henry C. 
Mabie, D. D. home secretary American Baptist Missionary Union; Thomas 
= se Bye D. D- fore! — A American pannis 3 > 

. ae A erican Baptist Missionary Union, 
WH Ledio, M. D. missions „ D. D., secretary Southern Presby- 
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Board: Rev. W. M. Southern g Sed 
y+ 


Southern 
terian Board, formerly at Luebo, África; Rey. Archi McLean, president 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society: E. A. Layton, M. D., missionary, For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society, at Balengia; and 

1, Whereas said memorialists are recognized as citizens who are worthy of 
public respect and confidence and as the representatives of associaticns or- 
ganized for the purpose of Christian civilization, and as making, in good faith 
and u credible testimony, true and authentic statements as tothe present 
condition of the natives of the Independent State of the Kongo and of our 


citizens there and as to the causes of their sufferings and discontent; and 


2. Whereas the matters stated in the memorial rela to the government 
of said state are such as to properly engage the attention of the Government 
of 75 United States, on the grounds and for the reasons therein set forth; 
ne Whereas it being proper that Con being thus memorialized and 
informed, should inform the President of their opinion as to the verity of the 
matters stated in the memorial, after due examination, so that the Govern- 
ment will 3 it is necessary to bring the same earnestly to the 
attention of the signatory powers of the general act of Brussels of July 2, 
1890, and the general act of the conference of Berlin in 1885; and also to the 
attention of the sovereign of the Independent State of the Kongo, in connec- 
tion with our treaty with that ruler, proclaimed April 2, 1892: Therefore, it is 

Resolved by the Renate, That said memorial, with all the accompanying 
documents, be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

2. Resolved, That said committee is authorized to report by concurrent 
resolution, for the action of the Senate and House of Representatives, such 
measure and in such form as is considered a te to express the opin- 
ion of Congress upon the situation stated in said memorial, and as to the ac- 
tion, if any, that should be taken for the relief of our citizens in the Inde- 
pendent State of the Kongo, and of the natives of that State. 

3. Resolved, That the memorial and the documents submitted therewith 
be printed, and that the same, except document numbered 10, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I think I ought to make a 
word of explanation about this matter before I ask the Senate to 
act upon it. The Senate knows that the Government of Great 
Britain and the sovereign of the Independent State of the Kongo 
are in controversy, based upon the report of the British consul to 
the Independent State of the Kongo as to the condition of the na- 
tives in that State and as to the rights of Great Britain and other 
signatory powers to have an examination of these reports under 
the provisions of the Berlin act and also the subsequent Brussels 
act covering this subject. 

The memorial which I haye had the honor to present to the 
Senate has been considered by a body of very able Americans 
who are connected with missionary enterprises in the Free State 
of Kongo. It is an admirably prepared paper, very conservative, 
and at the same time very distinct and very firm, accompanying 
which is a statement, which for the first time ap , of these 
missionaries, in regard to their observation of the state of facts 
in that country. 

In presenting this memorial and asking the action of the Senate 
on it, I would not on my part assume to state what the condition 
of affairs is in that country, although I have the most implicit 
confidence in every word that has been stated in these documents. 
I therefore 8 to refer the whole subject to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in the form that it is presented here for their 
consideration and examination, so that they may present the facts 
to the Congress of the United States as they believe them to exist, 
at least that portion of the facts that is included in the docu- 
ments that accompany this memorial, and to advise the President, 
so that in acting in this matter he shal] be assured of the verity of 
these statements so far as we can assure him. 

An examination of the papers, Mr. President, is due to the very 
able and distinguished body of men who have brought the matter 
forward. It has occurred to me that that is the eo way to do 
it, and to make no recommendation at all of what the Committee 
on Foreign Relations shall do, but ask them to make an inquiry, 
to examine the papers, and pronounce their opinion upon their 
verity and authenticity. 

The sovereign of the Independent State of the Kongo is in contro- 
versy with the Government of Great Britain upon the verity of 
the report of their consul, who is also the representative of the 
United States, by request, in the Free State of the Kongo. On my 
part, I have not the slightest doubt that his representations are 
entirely just and correct. Still that isa matter with which we 
have no concern, at least for the present, and we may never have 
any concern about it. 

wish to say also to the Senate that the American negro is not 
mentioned or alluded to in these papers at all; his status, political 
or otherwise, is not referred to in the slightest way. The ques- 
tion concerns entirely the condition of the natives of the Inde- 
pendent State of the Kongo, and deserves to be very carefully ex- 
amined into. ae 

The matter will probably not be considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and I do not think it ought to be, until the 
vacation of the Congress, so that the committee will have ample 
time to study up the situation. There isa deal of history 
connected with it with which the members of that committee are 

haps not very familiar. I trust that the resolution which I 
Baas upon this memorial will be adopted and the subject go to the 


terlan Morrison, missionary. 
Board, at Luebo, Africa; D. W. Snyder, M. D., missiona 


Committee on Foreign Relations. Isubmitted the matter to some 
members of that committee, and they seem to be entirely satisfied 
that that is the right course to pursue. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. I rose to ask the Senator who has introduced the 
resolution if he knows the extent of the documents and papers 
that he has asked to have printed in the Recorp? Let me say 
here—— 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I ought to have 
made a statement in regard to that. 

Mr. HALE. Before the Senator goes on, let me state that I ask 
this question because my attention has been called to the RECORD 
of this morning. A Senator—as he had a right to do—asked the 
Senate that certain documents might be printed in the RECORD 
relating to a subject-matter then before the Senate. I see, on ex- 
amination, that some fifteen or sixteen or more pages of fine print 
embracing that matter are in the Recor» this morning. 

Now, I do not find fault with the Senator who asked yesterday 
that this should be done, nor with the Senator from Alabama, 
who asks the same kind of thing to-day; but the object of the 
Record, Mr. President, is not that it should be filled up with 
matters of that kind., It ought to be a record of the actual pro- 
ceedings of Congress—the speeches that are made or the remarks 
upon every subject whatever; but if we are to put into it every 
document which illustrates the subject-matter which has been 
before a committee or which has been before a Department, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which is already so voluminous and con- 
tains so many big volumes that it is difficult to handle it or to 
follow it, will become so bulky and unwieldy that nobody will 

ay erie attention to it. Therefore I have asked the Senator 

rom Alabama to state to the Senate the extent of the documents 
ae papers which he asks may be entered upon the pages of the 

ECORD. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, there are ten documents accom- 
panying the memorial. The tenth document is the correspond- 
ence and report of His Majesty’s consul at Boma ecting the 
administration of the Kongo Free State. I ask that that may be 
printed as a part of the memorial as a document, but not to go into 
the Record, for the reason that it is accessible through other 
sources to the American people, who feel a very profound inter- 
est in this question. The remaining nine documents are brief 

written papers, which perhaps would not occupy more than 
three or four pages of the RECORD. 

Mr. HALE. To that, of course, I should not object. I wish 
other Senators would take an interest in this matter, and help seo 
to it that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is not so stuffed with mat- 
ter, which may in itself be good, but which magns not to go into 
the Recorn, which is published as the record of our proceedings. 
I do not object to the request of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will be very careful not to load the RECORD 
with any matter that is not absolutely part of the memorial and 
which is otherwise accessible. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate to the 
resolution of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]? 
The resolution was agreed to. 


The papers referred to in the resolution are as follows: 


MEMORIAL CONCERNING 9 IN THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE 
ONGO. 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


As authorized representatives of American organizations conducting mis- 
sionary and philanthropic work in the Independent State of the Kongo in 
Africa, we would respectfully invite the attention of your honorable bodies 
to certain conditions at present existing in that State which affect vitally the 
well-being of the people, and concern aleo the rights and interests of 8 
from other countries desiring to reside in the State and conduct business or 
philanthropic enterprises. In the gravity of the case as related both to the 
present and future well-being of $0 vast a multitude of people and to our own 
interests and our honorable obligation as a nation, in the fact that statements 
are widely circulated not only making denial of the existence of these condi- 
tions, but tending to confuse the issue presented, and in the seriousness of 
the action we ask from you is our excuse for dwelling at length upon the con- 
siderations which we submit for your judgment. 


THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE KONGO A CREATION OF WESTERN POWERS. 
You will recall that the Government known as the “ Independent State of 


the Kongo” was unique in its origin. It came into being by act of an assem- 
bly 2 all the nations of the western world. In the original move- 
ment looking toward the creation of this Government, Leopold, the King of 


Belgium, bore a leading part, and invited the assemblage of the conference 
at Berlin, in 1885. A company of geographers, travelers, and philanthropists, 
1 number of European countries, had been ca together by 
him in 8e; ber, 1876. By this conference an organization, known as the 
“International African Association,” was constituted. A few years later a 
pe acy Bb organized for a purpose described by one of its members as that 
of “studying what ht be made of the Kongo River and its basin.” This 
society, including at first representatives of several European countries of 
prominence in the commercial and monetary world, soon came almostexclu- 
sively under Belgian control. Having the same officers with the original In- 
ternational Association, it soon practically superseded that organization, and 
though in no true sense international, it renamed itself The International 
Association of the Kongo.” 


1904. 
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THE UNITED STATES FOREMOST IN FAVORAELE ACTION. 

After some years spent in visits of exploration to the Kongo State, the as- 
sociation PURES that it had entered into treaty relations with more than 
4.0 chiefs of the Kongo territory and sought recognition asa quasi political 
power. Other pians fonnd favor with certam European powers. treaty 
was tentatively concluded between England and Portugal, inval large 
recognition of the rights of the latter country in western Africa. pre- 
sentatives of the international association appealed strongly to our own 
Government in the interestof o tion to treaty and to any other form 
of agreement 5 e association. As a result of this — 
after favorable recommendation by President Arthur, the United States 
emg otal on April 22, 184, granted recognition to the association in the 

‘ollowing terms: 

“In harmony with the traditional policy of the United States, which en- 
2 a proper regard for the commercial interests of their citizens, while at 

e same time avoiding interference with controversies between other 

wers, as well as alliances with other nations, the Government of the United 

tates announces its sympathy with and approval of the humane and be- 
nevolent purposes of the In ernational Association of the Kongo, administer- 
ing, as it — the interests of the free states there established. and will order 
the officers of the United States, both on land and sea, to recognize the flag 
of the international association as the flag of a friend! vernment.” 

This action, taken at this critical juncture, prov: terminative of the 
issue presented in theclaims prefe: by the international association. The 
Government of Germany soon assumed a favorable attitude. The Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty was withdrawn. Conventions were made with the asso- 
ciation by Great Britainand other powers. Meanwhile a conference. in which 
fourteen states were represented, including the American Government, was 
convened at Berlin, as a result of which, in Tarar o definite sanction 
was given to the establishment of a free state in the basin of the Kongo, and 

rinciples tive of its powers were Six months later, on the 
the associatio: formally the new title of The 
‘hich Leo; II was 


as 

the remarkable story of the way by which an vidual attained to power, 
unlimited by internal, legislative, or judicial restraint, over a territory four 
times as great as that of or the German Empire. 


TERRITORY, CLIMATE, AND PEOPLE. 


The Independent State of the Kongo includes a territory upward 
lion square miles in extent. Having a frontage of about 400 miles upon the 
Atlantic coast, it broadens vastly in the interior, comprising nearly all the 
basin of the Kongo River. This great river, second to the Amazon in 
the volume of its waters, with innumerable tributary streams, both enriches 
land and affords access to all sections of the 


for- 
est is lied by the bber vine, the Ind: dent State of the Ko 
mesic other sections of the earth in its supply of this commercial 

uct. Itis evident that the resources of the country rightly conse and 
dove would secure for it th indefinitely great and a corresponding 


are variously estimated 


The native prones of many tribes and lan ier 
e ear w visitors 


asnumbering between twenty and thirty m: 
to the country give tive character. As 
a rule. they were we ed and found the le ready to receive instruction. 
In certain sections considerable had been made in the development 
of the arts. Dr. Hinde, for exam Sè who accompanied the expedition of 
Baron Dhanis for the overthrow of the Arab slave power, speaks of his sur- 

in fin “masons, brickmakers, agriculturists, and ironworkers.” 

The Fall of the es ATena P. 19%, cited in Civilization in land, 
R. Fox Bourne, p. 159.) In ependence, alertness of mind, osity, 

readiness to adopt new customs are noted by travelers as characteristics of 
the people, In no country has missionary work found a people more hospit- 


able or more responsive. 

There was therefore rently all ground for the hope that the work upon 
which this newly created government was ente by sanction of the nations, 
difticuities, would t in a constantly broaden- 


bad 3 man 
and the and shot les and te 


whi 
any persons in our own coun Tamra to fing 
8 home in their ancestral ant he 

THE PROFESSION OF DISINTERESTED PHILANTHROPY, 

This hope was encouraged by the profession made by those seeking recog- 
nition for the State. The®nt rot à found favor because it 
re sup to represent two noble idea: 

npart: 


generous philanth: and 
freedom of commerce for all the wor 


. The announcement made 
med 


had written declaring that the movement had in contemplation the estab- 
blican confederation off ree negroes, King simply re- 
the right to name the president of the confederation.” is thought 


ers. Some can not appreciate rightly, because there are no dividends at- 
taching to it, this plies dy ardent sentiment, which seeks to extend civilizin, 
influences among the dark races. and to brighten up with the glow of civil 
sae the pois places of 3 Ts i fa i 
ur own Government in takin, ership in granting recognition to 

the State emphasized the high ideals which it was thought to represent. In 
his mesage to Co in December, 1&3, President Arthur dwelt upon the 
exalted character of these He said: “The objects of this society are 
philanthropic. It does not aim at permanent political control, but seeks the 
neutrality of the valley Our Government's recognition of the State was 
in express terms an announcement of “its sympathy with and approval of 
the humane and benévolent purpores™ of the association 

Equally explicit was the understanding determining the action of the con- 
ference at Berlin, in which our Government participated, but whose action 
it did not formally ratify because of the ideal controlling relations with for- 
eign states, The preambleof the General act of the Berlin conference de- 
clares that conference is “concerned as to the means of furthering the 


the conviction that all the governments fnyited agreed in wishing to bring 
the natives of Africa within the pale of civilization * * * by giving its in- 
habitants the means of instructing themselves, by e missions and 
enterprises calculated to spread useful know and by preparing the way 
for the overthrow of slavery.’ At the close of the sessions of the conference 
Prince Bismarck paid honor to “ His Majesty King of the Belgians.” as “the 
founder of a wor * * * which should confer precious service on the cause 
of humanity,” and ad “I pray for the us lopment of the 
State and for the ent of the noble aspirations of its illustrious 


founder.“ ‘ 
These tions were based on the 3 avowed by the King of Bel- 

gium himself. “Our only p me, lam anxious to repeat,” he said in a 

ublished letter, “is the work of moral and material regeneration.” Presi- 
Sent Cleveland was trne to the impression widely made when in announ: 
the organization of the Independent State of the Kongo he wrote in his 
ann 5 T, 1885: It is fortunate that a benighted region, 
owing all it has of quickening civilization to the beneficence and p 
thropic spirit of this monarch, should have the advanjage and of 
his benevolent supervision.“ 


FREEDOM OF TRADE GUARANTEED. 


monopoly was contem- 
plated. The State was to be open to unrestricted commerce. This under - 

rs in letters written pre promoters of the enterprise before 
ition by our Government, in the language of our state papers, in 
— 7 1 recorded in the act ot the conference at Berlin, and 5 the ex- 


o! ber, importance 
of the rich prospective trađe of the Kongo Valley has Ted i to the general con- 
viction that it should be opened toall nations ual terms." position 

recognition of the rights 

of Portugal in the Kongo Valley w. explicitly — 25 the fear that un- 
der Portuguese administration eee rights of other nations would 
e pim speed piamen t tigka or 
or an comm: tsof all na- 
tions. 8 under the “Dec: 


freedom of trade in the basin of the K its mouths, and circumjacent re- 
enjoy ee freedom.” 
rek said: 


of those through whose ac- 
It was not because national 


THE CATALOGUE OF WRONGS. 


The fact to which our information concerning conditions in the Independ- 
ent State of the Engo makos it our paana duty toask your attention is that 
the antic: tion of these humane, liberal. and just ideals has not 

the Governmentof the Kongo State, but has been and is now 


hout t sections, is suffe: from a grievous 
on characterized . the ©. 
sto: of personal sufferings is a heartrending one. Among the wrongs 
alleged in the documents gps papi our memorial are f labor; the 
forced contribution of food 's and other supplies for the State stations 
and the stations of monopolist com the State, and for the 
30.000 men of the regular and 


ments of the mili 
tricts of a hen 
or desire and 
ments 


the State of artic hich they do not and which they 

the State of a es W e possess w Fy must 
chase at a cost iy in exten Of the prine alowed them 3 
Remuneration for the contributions made 1s slight. The ri 

tion, indeed. has been denied. gy ee seep orip thes 


t t to remunera- 
licy of the King's Gov- 


ernment declared in the Belgian Par t that whatever remuneration is 
given is a gratuity. 

It is—so the testi ted by us indicates—in connection with the 
enforcement of these demands made by the State upon the peuple that the 
cruelties by which the land is ee ve devolo The native is driven 
to his task a remorseless physical compulsion. For evasion of the task, or 
for failure to perform it to full on account of whatever inabi ity, punish- 
ments of a most shocking ch seizure 


Horror of reported wrongs. 
It would be difficult to name a form of atrocity be ing to any history of 
shameless conquest or of primitive savagery w fails to finda place in this 
record. The impressing of recruits for the army — for the forces of labor- 
ers is.accompliahed by use of the methods made familiar by the slave raids, 
which it was thought to be the high mission of the Government of this State 
toabolish. Slavery practically is restored throughout the State by the ex- 


action of long terms of service for those fessediy freed from bon and 
in certain sections the slave market is wide open under Government 
tion. Grewsome stories are told of the customs of leaders of scat bands 


of the militia of brin in the hands of the dead as proof that the retribu- 
em has been inflicted. and of orgies of cannibals sys- 
bodies of their victims as 


i for 


— 1 State. This testimony, now for many 
we from residents of the State in 
list of witnesses includes missionaries, 
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and agents of the State who have wearied of the work in which confessedl: 
they had participated. 7 


THE RELUCTANT TESTIMONY OF MISSIONARIES, 

It should be borne in mind that the missionary is a reluctant witness 
the 8 under which he lives. It is his desire, and it is for his per- 
sonal interest, to cultivate the favor of the rnment, and missionary 
devoted to his work will bear much rather risk a total loss of power to 
be of service to the people. The testimony of missionaries connected with 
our American societies, as offered by wees pe fy that of Rev. G. B. Murphy 
RITET Dowie statement was pu in the London Times, Novem- 

18, 1895; tof Rev. J. V. 5 (Document II), presented to the Brit- 
ish Government in the year . of whose testimony, as given at a mee 
of the Aborigines Protection Society, Sir Charles 
the meeting, 38 said: 

“T undertake to say that there was not a single Lies present who was 
not constrained to believe every syllable he uttered. statement has never 
been shaken in any way.” > 

r is N ‘dyin he spoke with broken voice, but intense 

* ya a g man, roken voice, bu 
2 in simple that lat wate of his hearers in doubt as to 
the absolute truthfulness with which he recounted his 
years’ residence in the Equateur district.” 


and Rev. C. L 


who was present ai 


experience of five 


coun 
rsonal wi 
{d ony of Mr. Sjoblom, and 
to that of Mr. Morrison. The first, rela to a time seyen years ago, is 
phic and detailed, and the latter makes the reader almost a spectator of 
fhe scenos of horror as they are revealed in certain sections of the Kon 
State at this very hour. Note his description of his coll s visit to the 
stockade, where a marauding band of cannibal savages in the service of the 
State had murdered helpless prisoners, and where eighty-one severed hands 
were slowly drying over a fire. 

To this testimony we would add also that of two missionaries 
of the — few Ba; mission, Rev. John H. Weeks (Document VIII) and Rev. 
A. E. Ecrivener ument IX). Both are living in the far interior of the 
State. The former tells the story of im ons made upon him on a recent 
return to Africa after a time of furlough, and the latter gives a detailed rec- 
ord of „ by him in the summer of 1903 through the domaine 
privé of the King. 

WITNESSES OF MANY CALLINGS. z 


This testimony of missionaries finds impressive reenforcement in the tes- 
timony of more transient dwellers in the land. Thatof Mr. Ewart S. Gro- 
gan, who, in the yolume From the Cape to Cairo, tells the story of a journey 
made b F ); that of Mr. Pick consul of 
the British Government, given in an official report in 1898 (see citations from 
this report in Civilization in Kongo Land, by Mr. H. R. Fox-Bourne, Pp: 177- 
180); that of Colonel Williams (see Affairs of West Africa, by E. D. Morel, 

. 820), an o King Leopold's army. who, in the , denounced to 
Rie King the outrages occurring under his N tion; that of Major 
Parminter, a pioneer of the earlier days, who, in 1892, so’ ht the assistance 
of the Abo: es Protection Society in e the conduct of the Kongo 
Baresi Ur o afterwards was ed by the King (see Bae ation 
Civilization in Congoland); that of M. Moray (see p. 252 of Ci ition in 
Congoland), a former agent of one of the monopolist companies now 
licensed by the King; that of Senator M. Edouard Pickard, a member of the 

Senate, who wrote of impressions made during a visit to the Kongo 
(2o m Congolis, pp. 95-97, as cited in Civilization in Congoland, pp. 


244, 245 $ 
In 8 the same features grow cruelly familiar the lash, the 
33. ga EL 
n natives, the sc wi chicotte, o 
5 W re 


tamus hide, the b of villages, masscre, the se 
ds, the 5 > 
A COMPANION OF MR. STANLEY. 


published volumes is more 
Mr. Stan- 


inl 


ous. 

the — 7 are going the right 

way to work.” December 7: It is said, but I must have it corroborated, that 

bring him the sia ber arewupposed to be aken out of avery and fresd, 
e slaves. are en out of slavery an 

but fail to abo tow thie can be arguedout. * * * Peaceful families have 

been broken up. If these conditions are to exist, I fail to see how the anti- 


zo movement is to benefit the native.” (See Century „vol. 53, 

“ert e advances, the entries in his reveal the growth of his deep in- 

g beset by the dreadful and thoroughly unjustifiable conduct of the sol- 
diers.” (Vol. 53, p. 913.) 

“Ido not think the natives are making much 
also. ee in charge of white men—Government soldiers—one sees 
strings 0 
ing about 8 & rope about the neck—naked, except fora 

le. (Vol. 53, Bi . 
Jan & “This sta tion is surrounded by villages paying tribute. It has 
. iaries who are sent all over the country to beat the natives into 
e pobruary 23. Equateur after taking on a cargo of 100 small sla ves. 
natives. They talk of thropy 
I ou know.“ (Vol. 54, p. 708. 

State - rubber and rder—sla in its worst form.“ (Vol. . T09.) 
ApH 5. ETAN the. dead body of a carcier lying on the trail: He — 2 
heartless n for life is abominable. No wonder the State is hated.” 
We pi where his N occurred a few days later, Mr. Glave 
human flesh and blood,’ but, being under the ad- 


tion and abhorrence. December 11 he writes:“ whole country is 
salon ot Aor 
out of partition of This antislavery movement has its dark side 
r, emaciated, old women, some of them mere 5 
rable 
h of clo are prisoners-of war. They form a miserable spec- 
— Vol. 53, p. 915.) 
ol. 53, p. 915. 
i 105 e Ea id, with a few girls the batch, all stolen 
C or 0 a few amo 
on thet N *. civilization. Where it is 
rch 12, “Everywhere I hear the same news of the doings of the Kongo 
ut skin and bone. These posts ought to give some care to porters. The 
tadi, th 
wrote, April 5: “If the Arabs been the — ge would be styled 
‘iniquitous trafficking in 


ministration of the bacteremia cag reget DEFE OE SEE DOAN 
thropic system of libera the natives.” (Vol. 54, p. 796.) 
REPORT OF BRITISH CONSUL—ACTION BY BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 


A notable confirmation and reenforcement of all this testimony is found 
in an official report made in Fe 88 eur by Mr. Roger Case- 
. His Britannic Majesty's co in the Independent State of the Ko 

W. official service has been rendered to our own Government in the 
absence of consular representation in this State. We submit herewith his 
painstaking and comprehensive testimony, given after a 8 through 

terior districts, the straightforward, regretful fidelity of which we think 
can not fail to bs apparent to every fair-minded reader. (Document X.) A 
single citation from the elaborate document will illustrate its character. 
Mr. en et a visit to a large company of refugses who had sought an 
asylum beyond the borders of the Kongo State. He says: 

“Isaw and questioned several severe of these people, whom I found to be 
industrious blacksmiths and brassworkers. The statements made to me by 
them were of such a nature that I could not believe them to be true. + + * 
On reaching Bolobo in pod net yd I obtained information amply confir. 
the statements.” (For ded account of interview with these natives an: 
the stories of massacre and mutilation given by them, ses report of Mr. Case- 


ment, Aap) 
In connection we would call your attention to the fact that, even be- 
fore the testimony of Mr. Casement had been received, the British Parlia- 


ment, after an ustive investigation of the testimony submitted to it, by 
unanimous vote took action looking to intervention by the boy Umaga? f parties 
of the Berlin ment. It hasad these powers apt e subject and 
has placed in their hands the of Mr. Casement. 6 British premier 
publicly declared that the of the existence of grave abuses were oyer- 
ac dE 
ARRAIGNMENT IN GERMANY AND IN THE BELGIAN PARLIAMENT. 

, also aet = — “ae Society, yas with a 
membership o „ a public appeal in a similar vein, expressing 
its conviction ar the 8 testimony as to conditions in this State. 


Even in the Belgian House of Representatives a resolution was strongly sup- 
pes deman ing into administration of the government of the 
00 State on the ground that the charges against it were established be- 


yond disproof or contradiction. 

The documents and citations ted we offer in part as direct testimony 
and in part as collateral reports in support of the position we would urge, 
T 


namely, that there is am d fo 
State A those to whom ple gr 


more remote from th 
moved from missionary stations and the 
soldiers are quite without restraint in following out their impulses, a sug 
tion is given in the record of the journey of Mr. Scrivener through a 2 aat 
of the Prive and in a chapter of the report of Mr. Casement. 


PROOF MADE SUPERFLUOUS BY OPEN ADOPTION OF AN INDEFENSIBLE 
SY: 


STEM. 
But we have now to remind you that, decisive as is the evidence of wrong 
suffered by the natives under the © of the Independent State of the 


claim g 
, 1885, which at the time was supposed to be dictated by 
‘htsofthe natives. It declared that“ no one may d poses 

5 by him,“ adding that all vacant land is con- 
red as belonging to the State.” Later, through successive public edicts 
it became clear that the term vacant was to be interpreted as meaning all 
territory in the State with the xem of the sites of the native villag 
and the gardens of such villa Thus was consummated, without offer o. 
compensation to the natives, this appropriation by the government of atl the 
vast Kongo terri save the little areas occupied by 8 and gardens. 

Certain monopolist companies have been created in which the King has 

interest, either through ownership of a 3 of the 
stock. or ugh demands — — the revenues: but more than 800,00) acres 
are set a as belonging to domaine prive” of the King. Forest and 
plain, and valley, the river and its affluents, are his private eee irs 
And the claim applies not simply to the territory, but all products of this 
immense region, native or devel by cultivation, are claimed as the King's 
personal 3 even the produce of the gardens. The natives may not 
trade in ucts; they may only bring them to the King’s agents for 
such compensation as the agents choose to allow. 

AN ARMY OF SAVAGES, 

The relation of these extraordinary claims to the evils from which the 
land is suffering is easily traced. The products of the country must be col- 
lected by the natives, and, all true motive for industry ha been destro; 
no resort remains but that of compulsion. A body of armed men is req 
for enforcement of the King's will. This body must be secured through 
raids upon the native tribes, and the more savage tribes are chosen by pref- 
erence. The captives are taken from their homes, and after a time of 
restraint are for the a ted service. This “force pub- 
lique” in 1896 was a force of 8,500 men; six years later it had more than dou- 
bled in numbers. In addition to this native force, the monopolist companies 
are allowed to raise a forces, and savage tribes are made the allies of 
the State for prosecution of the same ends, This force as a whole is now 
believed to comprise a body of 30,000 men. 

The character of the work of these men is indicated in the words of M. 
Edouard Pickard, a member of the Belgian Senate: “ Their ferocity equals 
that of a pack of hounds 8 rae (En Gongola, p. %01. See 
citation in Civilization in Congoland, p. 249.) Unrestrained by natural sen- 
timents of compassion, held severely responsible for securing at any cost the 
appointed tributes from the people, officered by men incited to their task by 

romise of “ bounties proportionate to the results obtained,” these barbaric 
Pordes are let loose upon the people. Their representative in the villages is 
“the sentry,” whose work is to secure the appointed levy of rubber or other 
products, and who is practically without restraint upon his savage propen- 
sities. He is descri by one visitor to the country as à “ dare-devil aborig- 
inal armed with a rifle, his power limited only by such repression as the 
rnment chooses to use.“ It was of these men Mr. Glave wrote. The 
Black soldiers are bent on figh' and raiding; th tno peaceful settle- 
ment. They have good 


ment issued J 
3 for men 
any native o 

side 


wan 

rifles and ammunition, their superiority over 
the natives with their bows and arrows, and they want to shoot and kill and 
rob, * + + whether the victim be man, woman, or child, and no matter 
how defenseless.” It is ap t that of such a system wrongs and atrocities 
are the certain product. (Century Magazine, vol. 53, p. 908.) 


It should be borne in mind that the subordinate agonii of Government, if 
continuing in its service, are made practically helpless. ving instruc- 
tion to furnish a given number of soldiers and a certain amount of rub- 
ber, with the understanding that an must employ whatever means are 
necessary, they know of no methods ot ba for the end except those in- 


i to fear. Mr. Glave sa at most white officers are averse 
olinga ia-rubber régime of the Stato, but the laws command it. It we 


be unjust not to ize that the conditions pre have 
— men „ the Government, yet iste be feared that it is 
only a few of these who have the interests of the people at heart, and these 
are powerless to stem the tide of oppression. The punishment of subordi- 
nates, whether soldiers or white oflicers, even if honestly attempted, would 
not reach the evil. The fault is not theirs primarily. It belongs to the sys- 
tem and to the authority msible for the establishment and enforcement 
of thatsystem. Proofs of individual t become of secondary consequence 
as compared with the question as to the essential character and the certain 
results of the system which the Government of the State has ordained. 
From the considerations thus presented it is ap parent that the course 2 
sued by the sovereign of the Independent State of the Kongo has laid his 
Government open to question in to violation of the trusts committed 
toit. Ap tly that Government has not been true to the faith 5 
lighted th behalf of the native peoples. Before the world and before G. 
1 — sovereign pledged himself in the Eerlin conference to safeguard the in- 
terests of the natives and to insure to them the benefits of e and of civili- 
zation. The few specimens obtainable of the treaties made by Mr. Stanley 
with native chiefs in the name of the International Association, before the 
Berlin conference had been convened, show that that association pledged 
itself to protect the people from copreesion, but in place of protection and 
f g care for their welfare under the Government in which the rights 
and powers of that association were merged, they have suffered from every 
form of ill usage which a savage inhumanity could devise, and tho ruler who 
mised them protection has imposed upon them the one wholesale wrong. 
he parent of all lesser acts of injustic cruelty of ng them o 
their ancient rights in their native lend. In these lands they held 
under tribal government, hunting in the forests and hig the 
of forest and field. Now the people practically are slaves upon their native 
They may not for their own benefit collect its 1 they may not 
barter it for merchandise; they may only bring it to the agents of the ongo 
for such return as it is the re of the agents to make. Thisis slavery 
‘fact. It is the imposition of bondage under the name of government, 
THE TWOFOLD BETRAYAL OF TRUST—THE DEFRAUDING OF THE NATIONS. 


And the crime against the natives is 9 the nations. The peo- 
psa may not trade, and have nothing with which to trade. So the trader 
another land may not buy. The Berlin ement, in its opening arti- 

, allirmed that the trade of all nations should enjoy complete freedom. So 
solicitous was the conference at Berlin for the of this right 
that in the protocol of the general act of Berlin it was provided that no 
modifications of the agreement should be introduced ae AN hamper the 
ubeng of trade. No other thought could have been in the mindsof the mem- 
of this conference than that of freedom in the only kind of trade pos 


ex. 
To- 


change for such E merchandise as they should desire to secure. 

day, with the exception of the narrow district of the lower Kongo where 
trade ham by taxa’ still in g volume, the entire 

territories of 


he State as its chief 
stockholder. The commercial companies representing the 7 vy aba recon- 
structed a few years since, being brought under the law of the 

by which they are not lic 

earlier traders have been 


hase of ucts from a native b 
g the to severe legal and severer arbitrary punishments. 
The story of the execution of Mr. Charles Henry Stokes (see Civilization in 
Congoland, 70), a trader in ivory. who was han; by a rep- 


death of err Rabinek, who o: 
refused recogni after 


tion of the two principles made ponon 
terminative of the action at Berlin. 

But a presentment against the Government of the In dent State of 
the Kongo might not 1 be based also on another ground, that 
of the result following from rule. The development confidently looked 
for has not resulted from the experiment entered upon with the solemn sanc- 
tion of western powers. 

COUSING FIGURES. 


A 

One need but consult official reports to discover conclusive evidence of 
this. Among public 5 we find an item of 7,700,000 francs for the pub- 
lic force, the paces A whom the exactions of government are enforced, 
while for public wor expenditure is 1,000,000 Francs. 

Not less tive are figures fu 8 50 the commerce of the country. 
For the year 1901 exportation was $10,035,200; of this 3 exports of ru 
ber and ivory represented $9,585,800. ‘Thus the exportation of other produc 
representative of such industries as develop the capabilities of the people an 
the resources of the country, were but „400. It should be added that 
about 97 per cent of the small general trade thus reported is almost exclu- 
sively the exportation of palm products from the Lower Kongo by the Dutch 
house. Of the export of rubber about 50 per cent is from the private domain 
of the King, the remainder from territories worked by the monopolist com- 

ies. 
ually instructive is the comparative table of exports and im: 

g a period of four years we find a total rtation of $35,800,000, the 
imports during the same period being $17,246,000, the importation thus repre- 
senting less than one-half the exportation, a situation said to be without par- 
allel in European colonies. When to this it is added that 70 per cent of this 
importation represents supplies for government, stores for the railway, 
arms and ammunition for the military force, it will be seen how small is the 
inflow to the State as a whole from the 5 of the world's industry and 
invention, and how insignificant is the tidal rill from the t ocean of the 
world’s material wealth which trickles beyond the relatively favored district 
by the Atlantic coast. When it is recalled that Mr. Stanley predicted for 
Great Britain alone an annual trade with the Konko of £20,000,000, the failure 
of the rule of its Government to realize the possibilities supposed to be opened 
before it becomes apparent. 

THE ABSENCE OF THE SCHOOL AND THE HOSPITAL, 

And we seek in vain in the Kongo State for these forms of seryice which 

it is the high privileze of ci governments to render to their peoples, 


-at the equator without soldiers, I never had any diffic 
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a which it should have founded? Where is the 
hospita! system with which it should have ministered to the physical need of 
the people? Apparently the one movement bearing a resemblance to philan- 
8 effort is the plan by which orphans, with the State's approval, may 

on 
orphan; are the hapless little ones left parentless and homeless by the mili- 
tary raids, and visitors to the country reproduce no more dreadful scenes 


Where is the school 


r the care of religious or philanthropic assoc! ms; but these 


than thess connected with the transportation of these children from their 
village homes to those to whose care they are committed. Certain mater‘al 
en rises, as the railway, bear witness to great energy and perseverance, 
though themselves identified with terrible cost to the lives of the natives; but 
these enterprises are connected setter with the one aim which unhappily 
seems to have absorbed the energies of the Government, that of enriching 
itself by a swift exploitation of the natural products of the State. 
A BROKEN-SPIRITED PEOPLE. 

This ntment against the Government of the State on the score of the 
results following upon its work is not simply of a negative character. The 
misrule of government affects directly the life of the people in that it takes 
away allincentive to labor by depriving them of the rewards of toil. In the 
interior districts the people have no heart for the planting of gardens or for 


the building of homes. They dwell in continual alarm, fearing the coming 
of the soldiery, Homes are ill kept; houses falling into decay are not re- 


Pathe picture revealed in the concurrent representation of impartial wit- 
nesses isa melancholy one. Mr. Stanley, arriving at the mouth of the Kongo, 
on the 14th of 3 1879, as the representative of the International African 
Association, set before himself a proud e: “ Toascend the river, with 
the noble mission of sowing ens its banks civilized settlements; to peace- 
fully conguer [the country] and subdue it; to remold it in harmony with 
modern ideas into national states, within whose limits the European mer- 
chants shall go hand in hand with the dark African trader, and justice and 
law and order shall prevail, and murder and lawlessness and the cruel bar- 
ter of slaves shall forever cease.” ( The Kongo, vol. 1, p. 59.) 

As illustrating the unhappy contrast with this torecast presented in the 
conditions realized to-day, we may quote the testimony of the consul, Mr. 
Roger Casement, re; ane coe tative station in the State: “I must 
confess with pain and asto ent * * that I felt I wasvisiting a penal 
settlement.” (From letter of Mr. Casement to the vice-governor-consul of 
the Kongo State, September 4, 1903.) 

THE EXHAUSTED AND DEPOPULATED LAND. 


Terrorism holdssway. The methods of the slave régimeare reinforced b: 
the inexorable authority of the Government itself. ism is carried 
to ions where before it was unknown. The lands are depleted. The pro- 
se bleeding of the rubber vines has brought about their destruction in wide 
areas. The State is reaching on for new territories over which its devas- 
tating work mayspread. The deportation of young men, the and 
the tient of the people are draining the tion of the country. Inno 
one feature are the testimonies submitted by us in more painful agreement 
than in their description of the Ned 5 Page 0 of the country. Every return- 
ee e traveler re ng the land, bears testimony to this. 
. Scrivener, in his record of the journey recently made through a sec- 
tion of the Domaine Privé, says that one may walk for five days without 


engineering exploits,” of the mutated 
nestled,” of “great heaps of cinders 
palm groves and Loken down banana fields.” He adds: 
and of massacres 

or across 


3 28 and apparently responsive to just treatment is owe 
practically a howlin ern almost 
without cultivation in the Lee pesos and reeds, madly flesing even 
from their own shadows; * * * the very white men who should bs keep- 
ing peace where chaos now 75 ow 3 = thousands in making of 
peace a chaos of their own.” m the Cape to Cairo, p. 227.) 

But the natives may not all abandon the country. There are other perils 
in the outlook. It is d ent that the policy of the Government is eo de win- 
ning the friendship of the pope Mr. Robert 
Great Britain in the neigh g territory of northern Zambesia, 


try is unsafe except in the immediate vicinity of the 
military commissari heres of the missionaries.” (Geo- 
pena Journal, May, ast E 601.) 


CHOSEN METHODS INEXCUSABLE, 

It is clear that there can be no defense for this 3 and hazardous 
work. The story reveals no palliating feature. the coopera- 
tion of the people been sought in just enterprises, reasonably conducted, they 
would have been found willing allies, These peoples of Central Africa are 
not unamenable to gentle influences, Mr. Glaye writes of his observations 
in one section i ed by the raid of rubber: “Everywhere the natives are 
friendly and polite. They are not -for-nothi ag people. Their fine 
powers are obtained by hard work, sobriety, frugal living.” And in, in 
almost the last words written before death, he says: The methods em- 
ployed by the Government are not necessary. Yearsago, when I was on duty 

ulty in getting What 
men I needed, nor did any other station in the old, humane days.” He adds: 
“It is only the State officials who make war. Seldom do the traders (of the 
older class) have any trouble, and the missionaries never.” (See Century 
Magazine, vol. 54, p. 714.) 


THE GROUND OF MISSIONARY ACTION, 


Our interest as mi organizations in the record we have been pre- 
senting is due not alone to desire for advancement for the special work in 
which we are e though this work, in its gs antecedent to the 
founding of the Ko State, was formally recognized in the action of the 


Berlin conference, and in the proclamations of the King, as essential to reali- 
zation of the philanthropic aims for which professedly the State was estab- 
lished. Our missionaries have 1 oe to quote the language of the Berlin 

ee T wellbeing of the native ee e 


agres ment, the moral and mater 
have endeayored to do. ey have re- 


+ the State has failed to do the 
duced rg, be to writing. They have — . the people. They are estab- 
00 


lishing sc They are developing useful arts; and they are seeking to 


. prong eng ps ra) Christian 
This work, which the State had engaged to 2 — 


aint as 
2 dinite instance of tho failure of 
we mores submitted to the State 


The flights of people 
render continuity of work painia, and the total exter- 
people, m is 


m nS — 
ilanthroplc and Christian, are 
— — blighting influence by which 
But a reason tatives and ourselves in this 
ee hot 
whose in the country gives them knowledge of these wron; 
Repeated representations made 
Kongo Government by our missionaries ha’ eying poowed ineffectual: they and 
we are compelled by moe of common hi ity and by regard for justice 
to bring our appeal to a higher resort. 
Fw. SENOR ae 
direct relation to this issue. Thea 


d is desolated. 


can 
the 


his og ao 
crying, eee See, 


FUTILITY OF APPEAL TO THE STATE GOVERNMENT, 


We think it will be clear to you that the case which we thus 
attention isone demanding the intervention of those 


a te to askan offender to make inquiry as to his own 

Wro ing e testimony to the existence of is to 
ini tion in the Government to remedy these 

The possibilities a) to the vernment have al- 

y been exhausted. y the story of these enormities for- 

y to the attention of western 9 — attributable to unwilling- 


„ 
T te, 


they rep! orae ggs get the ii 
It is clear “that, tions ies as it ‘apart of tl the testimony of the witnesses in 
case that complaints have been made often to Goverument only to be dis- 
ed: that the so-called in ons have beenan evasion; that, ind 


external to the State. All replies proffered by the 
5... 
is: “The accusations are false.“ The 


INTERPOSITION A RIGHT OF THE POWERS. 


The right of the nations to tnterpose for the suppression of these evils 
seems clear. It has indeed been claimed by the Government of the Kongo 
State, as. for example. in reply to the note u the British 88 that 
while the State was crea’ 
is a sovere’ 

ternal affairs. If this claim were sound, it would be true that the action 


* of so 
Fights of more than a scoreot millons of people and the allied rights 

ee C nt vg SE admissible question of gravest hint 
tional concern is this: Is it true thata sovere and absolute was 
created at Berlin which . . 
made to other powers, including our 


solemnly own Government, 
Or lit 0 Tar oa tn ep DOTEE Gear tihon 35 Hay ODO SG TO GORMAN 


The its inter national status * 


say whe cinema me gr agi 
emerge eget g act of Berlin. nae 
charter unique, and in its spirit as Peniguant as any KuOW to the history ot 


Christian ci vilization. 
ae a A Cleveland in Sgt aig “the 
Berlin convention 3 certain o aa Pp 


oe sneha pacers 
e 
furthermore true that the a 
F go to fe conference at Brussels tthe 
180 for authorization for the impos: . 


on the part of that S 8 supervision and revision as 
creating it. the State 2 eo ey impro; 


to the parties 
te in . 3 the Berlin act, 
— impropriety disregard its tion of import ution. 


THE 3 A RESPONSIBILITY. 
3 mvolves an admission ↄf obligation. The 
ed ai rights as supervisors and directors. 
The is their trustee to exe- 
‘and is answerable to them for oa 


nite 


State of the Kongo an he 2 
eee . 

— Bertin? ee them in the 

RELATION OF OUR OWN GOVERNMENT TO THIS RESPONSIBILITY AND RIGHT, 


held that the sacred of 
ea we aink, justly be — ists aie member- 
prong — teens nations. : yardy under 


ust dis- 


be- 
nt State 
vfinite decla- 


Arii r pi iaig isours, Our trea 
eee e . — e 
citizens to reside and build in the state. . 


From the general act adopted at es 
PREAMBLE. 


Being — ä utting an end to the 
PI sy Boy mi ire — — ered by the traffic 9 slaves. of effi- 
pow ape on —— population of Africa, and of securing for that 


vast continent the benefits of peace 8 civilization: 
ART. II. Secrion 1. These stations shall have the following subsidiary du- 


To support and. if necessary, to serve as a refuge forthe native popula- 
e to initiate them 3 labor and in the . 
83 their welfare. to raise them to civilization and rae 
the extinction of barbarous customs. 

2. neers ee N a to commercial en * e 
prepare the way for the foundation of permanent cen Terap 
F 

To protect. without distinction of creed, the missions which are already 
or that may hereafter be established. 

ART. themselves * to enact 


The contracting powers pledge 
6: +2 ce rendering applicable on the one hand the provisions of their 
penal laws concerning grave offenses against the person to those organizi 
and abetting slave hunting, to those Binns Ae’ mutilating male adults 
T the capture of slaves by vio- 


py — our trea’ 1891 we make these 

“ARTICLE L Ther S and reciprocal Hberty of 
merce, establishment, and navigation between the citizens and — — 
of the two high contracting parties, 

8 2 = meh peg es States of Beate of in — Inde- 
pendent tate o ongo an ose — th tate of t ongo 
in the United States of America shall . right, an conform- 
ing to the laws of the country. to enter. travel. and reside in ail parts of thoir 
— hey < territories, to cai 


“In like manner Mg bes enjoy reciprocally the treatment of the most- 
favored nation in all t relates to arta, Sai exemptions, and im- 
munities whatsoever 3 . property and in the 


d. Wee 
“Art. IV. The . 
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tho 9 of the other a full and entire liberty of conscience. They shall 
sted in the free exercise of their worship. They shall have the right 
to erect religious edifices and to organize and maintain missions.” 

We would ask also that, in view of the provision of our treaty which con- 
cedes to us all rights accorded to the most-favored nation, the language of 
the Anglo-Kongo convention of 1884 be taken into consideration: 

“They shall have the right of buying, of selling, of letting, and of hiring 
lands and buildings, mines, and forests situated within the said territories, 
and of founding housesof commerce.” (Art. II. Anglo-Ko: convention.) 

We would respectfully call your attention to the fact that besides those 
forms omen by which international inquiry and interposition may be 

‘omoted, a definite line of action is opened for our Government by Article 
in of our treaty with the Independent State of the Kongo. This provision 
reads: “In case a difference should arise between the two high contractin: 
„interpretation, obligation, or enforcement of any oi 

provisions contained in the present treaty, and it could not be arranged 
am ‘cably by diplomatic co: ndence between the two Governments, these 
last neras to submit it to the Judgment of an arbitration tribunal, the deci- 
sion of which they bind themselves to re: and execute loyally.” By this 
provisicn, if in no better way, the question as to the consistency with treaty 
ouga tious of the fundamental system established in the Independent State 
of the Kongo may reach a definite, judicial decision. í! 

THE GRAVITY OF THE OBLIGATION, 

The obligation resting n us asa government seems to us a grave and 
solemn one. The position of our Government is such that it can act without 
suspicion of unworthy motive and with influence indefinitely t. Andin- 
dependently of the demand for protection for a helpless a question is 
ut stake which is of commanding moral and political est, y a state 
dizement the land, the products, all the emolu- 
rc 

If the 
wers were not demanded by need for ing into 


rties as to the validi 


he stamp of inter- 
t this is not a time 


sndent State of the Kongo 

e absorption of manufac- 

tured goods. any rich areas are almost hopelessly impaired, and the de- 
a 


population of the land and the incitement of a hatred in the hearts 
of the people threaten irrecoverable loss of the wealth rightfully belonging to 
@ worid, 
It is on these high ou our a —01 


8 we would bring to m the 
ground of concern for h gh 5 on the ground of the rights 
of cur citizens who would be branded as common thieves if they were to at- 
tempt in the Kongo State exercise of their 1 rights in tof trade; on 
the ground of righteous protest violation of pledges solemnly 
given: above all, on the ground of t humane interest in the well-being of 
mankind which influenced our Government in its recognition of the Inde- 
pendent State of the Kongo and which increasingly is characteristic of its 
action in the parliament of the nations. 
OUR REQUEST. 

We therefore pray Prod honorable bodies that you will take such action 
as seers to you most fitting for the promotion of a strict and impartial in- 
any into present conditions in the acini arta State of the Kongo—through 
a tribunal external to the State—and t you will follow this action with 
such other action as may be found necessary and appropriate for the correc- 
tion of the evils from which that State is suffering. e are convinced that 
by every worthy consideration related to the case this course is commended. 
Reports of alleged wrongs certainly are sufficient in volume and definiteness 
to justify inquiry. The Goyernment of the State itself should desire such in- 
vestigation for the vindication of its good name if it be beg ego 
The action asked by us, moreovor, we are persuaded is favored by that in- 
stinctive love of just government and that compassion for helpless sufferers 
to which as a nation we are committed by the traditions of our past and by 
the generous sentiment and Topas of our people. 

0 


Respectfully submitted in f the Conference of Societies. 
THOMAS S. BARBOUR, rman. 
— Secretary. 


American Baptist 5 Union; Thomas S. Barbour, P. D. 
tist Missionary Union; W. H. Leslie, M. D., mission- 
Banza Man Africa: S. H. 


ary, American Baptist Missionary Union, at teke, 

Chester, D. D., secretary, Southern Pres! ; Rev. W. M. Morri- 
Son, missionary, Southern Presbyterian Board, at Luebo, Africa; D. W. 
Snyder, M. D.. missionary, Southern Presbyterian formerly at Luebo, 


Africa; Rev. Archibald McLean, president, Foreign C issionary 
Ponana Bd A. Layton, M. D., an, — Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ya engi. 


Document I.—Statenient of Rev. J. B. Murphy. 
[From London Times, November 18, 1895.] 


The attitude of the nativesof the Kongo Free State is every where unfriendly, and 
if the people do not universally rebel against authority it is because they are re- 
duced to a state of despair. If possible they leave the territory. Twoof the most 
flourishiug towns in Mr. H. M. Stanley’s time, situated at Stanley Pool, viz, Kin- 
tama and Kinshasa, are now no more, and the people have gone over to the 
French Kongo. Besides the natives of the towns I have named, many people 
have left the main river and 5 — into the interior in order to escape the arbi- 
trary demands of the State. Difficulties had arisen, too, between the State and 
the porters, and as the requisite number of carriers were not forthcoming detach- 
ments of soldiers were sent with orders to capture all the women they could find. 

I have been in the interior and have seen the rayages made by the State in pur- 
suit of this iniquitous trade. In one place I stood by the side of the river and 
heard a little boy describe how he had seen the Be shoot people for not 
fetching rubber, and at the same time he pointed to the flagstaff to which the 
poor victims had been tied, and which still bore the bullet and blood marks. 

e day a State corporal, who wasin charge of the post of Solifa, was going round 
the town collecting rubber. Meeting a poor woman whose husband was away 
fishing, he asked, Where is your husband?” She answered by pointing to the 
river. He then asked, Where is his rubber?” She answered, It is ready for 


vou.“ Whereupon he said. You lie,” and, lifting up his gun, shot her dead. 
Shortly afterwards the husband returned and was told of the murder of his wife. 
He then went 3 to the corporal, taking with him his rubber, and asked 
why he had shot his wife. The wretched man then raised his gun and killed the 
corporal. The soldiers ran away to the headquarters of the State. and made rep- 
resentations of the case, with the result that the commissary sent a large force to 
support the authority of the soldiers; the town was looted, burnt, and many peo- 
ple were killed and wounded. 

Upon another occasion in the same month some soldiers ran away from a State 
steamer, and, it was said, went to the town of Bombumba. The officer senta 
message telling the chief of the town to pre them up. He answered that he 
could not, as the fugitives had not been in his town. The officer sent the mes- 
senger a second time with the order, “Come to me at once or war in the morn- 
ing.” The next morning the old chief went to meet the Belgians and was at- 
tacked without provocation. He himself was wounded, his wife was killed before 
his eyes, and her head cut off in order that they might possess the brass necklet 
that she wore. Twenty-four of the chief’s people were also killed and all for the 
paltry reason given above. 

Again, the people of Lake Mantumba ran away on account of the cruelty of 
the State, and the latter sent some soldiers in charge of a colored corporal to 
treat with them and induce them to return. On the way the troops met a canoe 
containing seven of the fugitives, Under some paltry pretext they made the 

ple land, shot them, cut off their hands, and took them to the commissary. 

he Mantumba people complained to the missionary at Irebu, and he went down 

to see if the story was true. He ascertained the case to be just as they had nar- 

rated, and found that one of the seven was a little girl, who was not quite dead. 

The child recovered, and she lives to-day, the stump of the handless arm wit- 

nessing against this horrible practice. These are only a few things of many that 
have taken place in one ct. 


Document II.— Testimony of Rev. E. V. Joblom. 
[This testimony was given by him in 1897.] 

The natives in inland towns are, as a matter of custom, asked whether they 
are willing to gather india rubber. The 1 put to them is not, ‘Will you 
live at peace together? Will you acknowledge the Kongo government?” It is, 
“Will 75 — work india rubber?” Well, many of the peels are killed, and the 
try su re Abe disband, and refuse to bring the india rubber. Then war 
declared. e soldiers are sent in different directions, The people in the towns 
are attacked, and when eg Bass running away into the forest and oe to hide 
themselves and save their lives, they are found out by the soldiers. Then their 
8 of rice are destroyed and their supplies taken. Their plantains are cut 

own while they are young and not in fruit, and often their huts are burned, 
and, of course, 83 of value is taken. 

Within my own knowledge 45 villages were altogether burned down. Isay al- 


together, because there were many others partly burned down. I through 
28 abandoned villages. The natives had left their places to go er inland, 
In order to separate themselves from the white men they go partof the way down 


the river, or else they cross the river into French territory. Sometimes the 
natives are obliged to pay a gigs 3 The chiefs often have to 
with brass wire and slaves, and if the slaves do not make up the amount their 
wives are sold to pay. I was told that by a Belgian officer. Native sentinels— 
who, of course, are the sen referred to by Consul Pick placed in 
the villages. The sentinels see that the other natives work. ey are forced to 
build large houses for these sentinels, and have to leave their places and try to 
find other places er away. The sentinels themselves haye told me this, I 
have been in the towns and seen it myself. In the mantiy aa sentinels will go 
to and fro in the towns to see that no man stays behind. Only a few slaves are 
allowed to stay at home besides the women and children. Often they say that 
they have been told by a commissary that if they saw a man staying behind in 
the village they must shoot him. 

I will give you an instance of a man I saw 1 In one 
of my inland journeys, when I had gone a little er, perhaps, than the com- 
missary expected me to go, I saw something that perhaps he would not have 
liked me to see. It was at a town called Ibera, one of the cannibal towns to 
which no white man had ever been before. I reached 
natives had returned from the various places in which ag ere been looking 

ng curious to see 
ey had heard I had some good news to tell them which 


When that large crowd gathered, and I was just ready to preach the sentinels 
anoldman. Th him aside a little from 


arge amount they have to cut the trees 
to another paoa and by-aud-by 


areg Bong 
not yet fighting the 


they will have to go 
natives, and they have to stay away many days ata time. 

The sentinel told me that the natives there are not able to carry any food with 
them, and it often ha: s that they stay away for days at a time and that they 
die in the marshes of fainting and starvation. The sentinels are from the wildest 
tribes. They were wild already, but when they get to this work they are many 
times worse. They are really small kings in the towns, and they often kill the 
people for the sake of india rubber. They often rob and steal and plunder, and 
take whatever they can get hold of. At the beginning, when I saw that, I told 
the commissary about it, but he turned in anger on me and, in the presence of 
the soldiers, said that he would expel me from the town if I meddled with mat- 
ters of that kind any more. 

If the rubber does not reach the full amount required the sentinels attack the 
natiyes. They kill some and bring the hands to the commissary. Others are 
brought to the commissary as prisoners. Hundreds are constantly taken down 
in large steamers. Lying in the steamers there are the dead bodies of prisoners 
who are being taken down to the coast. At the beginning they came with their 
smoked hands. The sentinels, or else the boys in attendance on them, put these 
hands on a little kiln, and after Bioy eo been smoked they by-and-by put them 
on the top of the rubber baskets. I have on many ms seen this done. 

At one time I went to an inland lake several miles wide; the natives told me 
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I was the first white man who had ever seen ít.. Under the shadows of 

and plantain I sew the villages. I saw somebody coming alone and loo at 
what was going on. As he met me be said, What am I todo? The rubber does 
not reach a amount; some of the people huve run away. and those who are 
left refuse to bring the full amount.“ And then he told me the amount these 
people had to bing. The commissaries lower down the'river do not know bow 
many peuple there are in a 3 They put on a small village as large an 
amount as on a big village. In case it was impossible for the people to col- 
lect the required amount. 

From this village I went-on to another, where I meta man who ted toa 
basket and said to me, “ Look; I have oniy two hands.” He meant there were 
moe ancien So sek eae te DREE Be not brought. He had several pris- 

to the trees. They were waiting to be taken away. When I came 
back some of the vil were in . The people were leaving their 
homes and rushing to the forest, When I reached the river I turned round and 
saw that the people had large hammocks, in which — 55 were gathering the rub- 
ber to be taken to the commissary. I also saw smoked ds, and the prisoners 
waiting to be taken down to the commissary, 

That is only one ef the prcs in which these practices occur. There is a small 
island in a stream at Lake Mantumba. The people had not been able to bring 
the full amount of rubber. The officers with some soldiers went along there. 
Several of the natives were killed. I saw the dead bodies floating on the lake 
with the right hands off, and the officer told me when I came back why they had 
been killed It was for the rubber. In fact, the officers have alwa; tamale told 
me about tne many who were killed and always in connection with india rubber. 
In one village which I passed throngh I saw two or three men on the wayside 

uite recently killed—about an bour before. The sentinel, who had to oversee 
the thering of the rubber, told me they had killed the men because they had 
not brought the rubber. When I crossed the stream I saw some dead bodies 
hanging down from branches in the water. As I turned my face away at the 
horrible sight one of the native corporals, who was following us down, saſd. Oh, 
that is nothing: a few days ago I returned from a fight, and I brought the white 
man 160 hands, and they are thrown in the river.” 

At Lake Mantumba, lateron in 1895, the natives, after they had begun toget india 
rubber close to the lake, found hostile tribes with ned arrows. The natives 
could not get far enough for their india rubber. o or three days after a fight 
adead mother was found with two of her children. The mother was shot and 
the right hand was taken off. On one side was the elder child. also shot, and the 
right hand also taken off. On the other side was the younger child, with the 
right hand cut off, but the child, still li , Was against the dead moth- 
ers breast. This dark picture was seen by four other i I myself saw 
the child. The natives had to cut off the left hand, but, seeing their 
mistake, they left it and cut off ht hand instead. r ; 

If such punishment is in any case right, why not try tofind out those who are 
really guilty, and who failed to the full amonnt of rubber? But to attack 
not only one village, but a whole set of villages, because one or two have failed 
to give their amount—that is one of the things we object to, The soldiers are 
gent out to attack a whole village instead of finding and punishing the guilty, if 
any are guilty. At the end of 1895 the commissary—all acon were gather- 
ing the rubber—said he had often told the sentinels not to kill the people. But 
on the 14th December a sentinel passed our mission station and a woman accom- 
panied him, carrying a basket of hands. Mr. and Mrs, Banks, besides — 7 — 

t 


from the commissary said to 
hen all the people are gathered together the commissary openly tells us 
not to kil] any more people, but when the res have gone be tells us privately 
that if they do not bi plenty of india rn we must kill some, but not bring 
the hands to him.“ Some sentinels, he told me. had been put in chains because 
they killed some natives who ed to be neara mission station, but it was 
only because he thought it might known that the commissary, to justify 
himself, had put the men in chains. 
1 said to the senti “You should obey the first command—never to kill any 
more.” “The people,” he answered, “unless they are frightened. do not bring 
in the rubber, and then the flogs us with the hi mus hide, or 
else he puts us in chains, or sends us to Boma.” The sentinel added that the 
in him to hide cihan? sane \ it go on, and to do this in 


8 that he might be justified in case it should become known and an 


should be e. In such arase the co could say, “Why, 
J told him not to kill any more,” and he might put the blame on the sol- 
dier to j himsel, its force 


ae he blame and the punishment in all 
ht to have been put on lf after he had done such a terrible act in order 
9 mislead justice. If the sentinels were puzzled about this message, 
what would the natives be? 

One im t fact happened on the Saturday before the sentinel told me about 
it. The chief informed the sentinel that be would report tothe commissary that 
the sentinel had killed his father. But the sentinel aid.“ What could you do to 
me? | would simply tell the commissary tha! had not brought rabber, and 
then he would put you in chains instead of me.“ Oh.“ said the chief, “you 
have killed my father for nothing, but I will not go with you to the commis- 
sary,” and tben he went seer from the tapes be aga the place where the rubber 
was placed, But the sentinel canght the ch He called some sentinels from 
other villages, and they forced him along and threw him down, some holdi 
down the head, some the arms, and some other panso the 8 flogg: 
him until the blood streamed down his back. en they told the chief to stop 
in the camp. They pushed him, and a soldier took his gun and leveled it close 
tethechief'sheart. Thechiefstood shivering with fear, and the sentinel said, “I 
can kill you if I like.” 


ha ve seen extracts from letters in which the writers have told about 
hundreds being killed, about hundreds of hands being brought e sentinels, 
about hundreds of slaves being taken, and one of the State off said to a resi- 
dent agent, “I have 200 slaves here; do want some?“ Another agent told 


me that he had himself seen a State 7 
number of brass rods to the soldiers for a number of hands they brought. 
One of the soldiers told me the mime. That was about the time I saw the native 


“= 3 . the State army.“ <n eee dole — 
es. two occasions ve seen men compelled ve village 
service under the State. I have never known anyone volunteer for 


such service on the ane Kongo. I do not insist that none do so, but I have not 

met any person who had done so. 

mpulsory service for which little or no compensation is given.” 

I know t women have been compelled to go regularly from this and other 

villages to the local State post to labor two days weekly. Though living in con- 

tact with the people, I never heard of one of them having received any pay for 

this weekly service. It was called a labor tax.“ I uently heard the peo- 

od complaining emong themselves that they did not ve even enough fond. 
hey generally bi the soldiers for this, saying that they took and sold the 

food which they should have given to the women at work in the gardens, 

I know that for any ofense, however slight, natives have been without the 
form of a trial, put in “chain” and compelled to labor in carrying bricks and clay 
for the constraction of State houses. I have seen men and women chained 
together by the neck, being driven by an armed soldier. A stick or the butt end 
ofa rifle was being used to e them to go fast. They were su to be 
“eriminals."" For such work there is no pay no matter bow long or how hard it 
may be. The soldiers and ordinary workmen are, I believe, properly paid, 

“3. Exorbitant tribute * of the natives.” 

I know that in the past demands made by the white officers for rnbber were 
the cause ef very great trouble and hardship to the natives. When you remem- 
ber that of old the white man in charge of a post received extra pay for rubber 
collected and for coffer planted, etc., you can understand why these loca! officials 
pressed the natives beyond reason. 

an Grievous illtreatment of the natives by State officials for nonpayment of 
tribute.” 

Sometimes soldiers have been quartered on villages and made responsible for 
the collection of the “tax,” and in those cases t wrong was done the people, 
Isaw a chief report toan officer that the soldiers quartered in his village had 
stolen everthing that was worth stealing from him, and that they had forced his 
wives to live with them. This man was kicked off the veranda. A soldier was 
sent toa ee pu to see that the le provided the fish demanded from ~ 
them and r hunting. He treated the natives badly and at last shot one of 
the head men of the village. The body was placed in a canoe and taken toa State 
post and complaint made against him. As the people were on the way home 
with the body he met them and fired at them for having done this and fatally 
injured another man. I ps Sv this and the man was but I never 
heard of either a trial or punishment for his offenses, and some time later he was 
at liberty. These are not recent events, oe 

this month we have had the following experiences: An officer has been 
in this district with about three dozen State soldiers. I have seen these soldiers 
striking inoffensive poopie mitin a few yards of the officer. Pos<dbly he did not 
see what was going on, he onght to have seen what his men were doing. I 
have seen a young boy, a scholar from the village. taken by one of the so 
He was in a canoe, and his friends fied on the approach of the soldier, but he, 
being a schoolboy, did not fee. He was taken prisoner on the plea, gra me by 
the soldier, that he was the district then at war with the State. of course 
al) the goods in the canoe were to be the prize of the soldier and his paddlers, 
F liberty when I threatened to write to our local officer at 

A woman of Ikoko was taken prisoner by the white man. She was kept one 
night and all the next day. There was no charge against her. A note was sent 
to the officer about her and he replied: “Je relâche avec plaisir la nommé, Lon- 
gonda qui avait été prise comme 6tage." From whom the pledge was taken, 
or for w she was held as a hostage does not appenr, but she was set at lib- 
erty. I spoke on behalf of an old chief, who is a hard worker and who has been 
very ill. He was charged by the officer with having allowed the 5 pre- 
sumably enemies of the State, to flee with his canoes. I said that when the 
Ikoko people stampeded I had to place watchers at my beach to keep my canoes 
from being taken as a means of escape. He, too, was freed. Other five Ikoko 

e were tied up, but only one boy was taken away, and one mau, who should 

ave been resident in another place. These have both been released, as also 

oher two, who were prisoners evidently without any definite charge against 
them. 

I hear, but can not be certain of the truth, that in the campaign now closed 16 
natives have been killed. Three oniy of that number were in or of the district 
that was to be punished for rebellion. Eight are of one vill 2 of another, 
and 3 ate each a te place; but 13 are not people of the district 

to be at war with the State. Yet, when I said to the State officer that 
the Ikoko people were off to hide in the bush, he said, ‘They need have no fear. 
We are not at war with them.“ In spite of that statement by him. two or three 
of the headmen were arrested, and some others, of whom I saw three brought to 
him. They were released. but [saw the marks of the treatment they had received 
from the soldiers, and what they then experienced will insure their being 
“absent” the next time a strange officer comes here with men. 

5. State levies on villages for laborers and soldiers,” 

I have known demands being made on villa: for both workmen and 
soldiers. When you remember that in Belgium tary service is compulsory 
this is not surprising. 

“8. Domaine prive and monopolies.” 

It is unquestionably true that enormous tracts of country are set apart for 
„private domain" and for companies in which it is published that the King 
holds shares or from which he receives of the profits. As to the King’s 
sharing in the profits of these companies I can not with certainty, but all 
know abont the division of the country. 

9. It is my opinion that unless pa changes are made in the mana; it of 
the State the Protestant missions have prospects for extension of their work; 
also that owing to the lack of trust th the government the native is bard to 
reach. His mind is not at rest. He has no desire for the improvement of his 
surroundi He will not make a good house or make large gardens because 
that will Siro the Stato a greater hold on him. His wife refuses to become a 
mother because she will not be able torun away in case of an attack. Twice this 
week the people of Ikoko have been rushing off to the bush“ to hide on tke 
approach of a large canoe with soldiers. With the natives around us in thie 
unsettled state it is na wonder that our work is difficult. We can not put native 
teachers out any distance from our station into the interior because of the unrest 


and uncertainty. 
Attested as a true of an autograph statement of Rev. Joseph Clark, of 
— Africa, now on file in the rooms of the American Baptist Missionary 
THomas G. BARBOUR, Corresponding Secretary, 
Sworn to before me this Iich day of April, 1904. 
{szat.] Joun F. Barnes, Notary Public. 
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Document IV.—Testimony of Rev. A. Billington. 


was forced to supply a certain number, very few of whom have ever returned. 


These men were used for ting Tue object of this expedition 
seems to have been to the power of the State, which was done by the use 
of cartridges and fire, Most of the villages of this and other districts were de- 
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stroyed. One asked the chief of the expedition: “How will you furnish your 
men with food?" With cartri uns the reply. Even if he intended it for 
a joke, it unfortunately contained much truth. 


“2, Compulsory service for 2 little or no compensation TES 

“3. Exorbitant tribute uired of the natives“ 

Men are forced from this district to cut wood at the “wood They sre 
first 8 for, and if they do.vot present themselves, a soldier or olaia are 
sent, who tie up the women, or the chiefs, unti) the workmen are forthcoming. 
The first of our Christians from the village of Bwemba has recently been to prison 
because he had no man to give, and after 48 ten days carrying water, etc., his 
friends hired a man for 750 brass rods, value £1-10-0. Woodcutters. are fed and 
paid a fair wage, but sometimes much is kept back in fines, but they ei eas 
make up all deticiencies by plundering passing canoes and talking 
a man falls sick another is anded to fll 22 place at once. 

All natives in villages “round about us are compelled to work on 36 h 
path, t but this only means one or two days in a month. A 2 
and is sometimes id but not always. A white man who eue this 
part of the line told us last weck that he had received nothing since May, in last 
year, to pay those who clean the we walk 20 miles from their villages 

and do their men without the slightest as it is all swallowed up by the Kap- 
itas near at Speaking generally, Wagttas are bad men and the 
natives suffer much at Sei hands. The women are compelled to make bing- 
wele.“ mandioca puddings, which are for at about one-third of the market- 
able value. This food has to be carried in canoes from 2 miles to 10 miles (day's 
work for two or three persons; for the further ey every six days, for which 
nothing is — Chiefs are called, at the will of official in charge, 30 miles 
to his station with no remuneration. Villagers, both men and women, who live 
near to State stations are called at any time to hoe th ee etc., without any 
pay being given except now and again a spoonful of 

“4, Grie A ilitreatment of the natives by State officials and soldiers for non- 
payment o! ite” 

e have known natives to be cruelly beaten at the wood posts near us for not 
bringing the proper size of pudding, or not having boiled 9 and then to 
be kept to work a day or two as well; all this, of course, by a native Kapita, and 
we have seen the marks of much worse cruelty higher up river. 

“6. rer to Protestant missions.of land grants for new missions stations.“ 

paa for land east of Kifwa some months ago, but the governor-general 
d out no hope. Wealsoa * 7 the new site for K wa, but no grant 
3 Mr. G siap — 1 ety ap eee a 
land beyond the Aruwimi River, but 1 tan refused ie Congo 
sion tried again and 8 to get land up the Juapa River some three . 
but never could get it. 

“7. The system of short-term leases, with possible refusal to renew.“ 

We have heard of leases being offered to traders fora term of and Tthink 
such a course would be very undesirable fora 1 there is no 
change in the general management and spirit of the State. 

“8. Domaine privéand monopolies.” 

Monopolies are no secret in the Congo State, and the various companies pub- 

from time to time their names and dividen 


great 
preus movement in England and America fail in bringing about a change for 
better we shall expect ter hindrances and difficulties, 
Attested as a true copy of a statement of Rev. A. Billington, of Bwemba, Africa, 
now in the files of the Amerioan Baptist Missionary Union. 
Tuomas d. BARBOUR, 


Sworn to before me this 14th day of April, 1904. * = 
[sean] Joun F. BARNES, 
Notary Public. 


Document V.—Teéstimony of Rev: O, L. Whitman. 

1. Forced military service in the State army.” 

It is cammouly reported that the “ force biique;” the Kòngo State army is 
madè up largely of prisoners, aon either 8 State or by tribes allied with 
the State. Other men are put in chains 8 villages fail to bring in the 
required tribute; and are forced into the army. On a this pretext some men have 
been taken from Ikoko: 

“2. Compu piek entina for which little or no compensation is given.” 

There is no doubtabout this, Our nearest State post and plantation, Bikoro, 
has several hundred workmen, most of whom were brought from far away dis- 
tricis, having been taken from their homes as ers on hereon 2 
Most of them are probably well fed, but I saw a score or more working 
and was informed that their diet was only the native bread, ** 9 
water. These were men from the near-by villages, imprisoned —.— their 
people had not brought the required tribute. Their pay consists of rations and a 
small allowance for cloth, or of cloth. At one time the Ikoko. women were 
required to work at Bikoro two days a week, and for this they received abso- 
lutely nothing, if reports are to be believed. 

“3, Exorbitant tribute required of the natives.” 

Yes. The rubber tax is the most severe, as often the natives hare to 
distances for the rubber, and on the 
because of the climate and the attac 
with the vil Seago the lake (Ntumba), and irae now the State demand for 
food supplies t as to drain the —.— lake district, often leaving the 
natives Ando sn! cient food for themselves and discouraging all attempts to 
plant extensive gardens, to keep goats or more: than a few fowls, or to 

other forms of productive industry. For the last two months six to ten I 
men have been in chains at Bikoro because the high water has made it difficult 


for the Ikoko le to bring in the full amount of fish tax. 
Se De us illtreatment of the natives by State officials for nonpayment of 
ule” 
Yes. 9 55 ears ago, during the rubber-tax wars; many villages: were 


six y 
burned. Many of the people fled to the Freuch side of the Kongo: others were 
either killed or died from exposure. Many hands were cut off: for a long time 
one of the diess victims made his headquarters here at Ikoko. Just recently 
, Bome of our ee of the lish Baptist Missionary Society saw some native 
troops, commanded b a two white officers, attacking an inoffensive up-river vil- 
lage. The black soldiers were cutting up the bodies of the slain and were carry- 
ing away the pieces, and thisin full view of the white officers. In this case a 
near-by village, not the one attacked, had failed to pay the State tribute. 

Only last week a State officer with 85 soldiers passed through [koko on his 
way to punish a tribe some 10 miles back for nonpayment of the food tax. On 
his arrival he found that a. ori the 3 sek m away, but he killed three, 
and burned a few houses, e. the groundless suspicion that 
they had given the alarm to Larter neigh bors, he attacked another vi n 
which had always met the State’s armandii: ed i people, and carrii 
movable property A sight. Thechief of another loyal village was taken and 
cruelly mal the soldiers were ordered even to kill him. This because 
his peo) in sheer ‘fright, had gotten out of the way of the soldiers. At [koko 
the ran away on his approach, and but for Mr. Clark they would have 

pursued and attacked on the pretext that they were fugitives from the vil- 
he had been sent to punish. 

“5, State levies on es for laborers and soldiers.” 
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; but I do not know the methods taken to secure 
other than above 


them 

“6. Refusal to Protestant missions of land grants for new mission stations.” 

I have heard of several ee for land grants for new mission stations 
that have been refused. The refusals were to Protestant societies only. There 
are indications that the Catholics are getting all they ask for along this line. 

“7, The system of short-term leases with possible refusal to renew." 

I understand that Mr. Grenfell, of the Baptist Missionary Society, was offered a 
site for a new station, the lease. to be for the rest of his life. s is the only 
definite case | know of. The prubabiliti . now so strong that, 
in my opinion, it would be extremely unwise for any Protestant mission society 
to 9 offer for a short-term lease. 


“8, ine prive ae mpr jes." 
Yes, 8 peated reports come to us of the panies 
ais senate ons dit —.— tet The ear — — 
ten their agents incur c of cruelty late cers. 
—— = Ntnmba district is included in 8 ‘domaine prive" not 
ee In former years this district was exploited rubber, 
— the De through war, ex re, and flight, two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the population — he rubber tax is no longer imposed upon the 
survivors, but instead they are required to A i to the State posts large quanti- 
ties of food es for which they receive little or no pay, a villa 3 Ame 
to gather or other things, as for instance, gum co) ee 
are demanded on the same terms. Naturally, the of the 5 is — 
alyzed, as nae wouid receive no reward for their labor. 


of the com 


It may be said there is no trade above Sta Pool, Theoretically it 
is not Sonae aa praeri all 8 the and the animals of the 
. held to belong to the King or to the 

companies 1 e natives are forbidden to sell any of these 


—— 
ES have 1 to buy with; and if they should happen to 
or cell any EG enon article, the men who have the temerity to buy it are consid- 
ves and treated accordingly, This ure has crushed out all 
amate trade about Stanley Pool; the only business done is the exportation of 
the products of the soil gathered by the State or by its su 


companies, and 
the distribution of a few ng of cloth or valueless trinkets san the natives 
as n sort of mock pa: services in collecting rubber. ete. Even 
at Stanley Pool the State 3 aso pay. its workmen in cloth com of money, 
and it will be only a matter of jen the English, German, and 


merchants there will be obliged 


“9. The prospect . régime.” 

The prospect is not roseate at present; our chief hope is that the State 
wil] become a Belgian colony, and that a regularly organized courts 
. will take ee nir the present despotic 

tary régime, of which King Id is the h 


err as a true copy of a statement of Rey. C. L. Whitman, of Ikoko, Africa, 
now on file in the rooms of the American Missionary Union. 
; THomas 8. e e, 


Sworn to before me this 14th day of April, 1904. 


[sean] JOHN F. BARNES, 
Notary Public, 
s year 157 the Foreign Christian Misdonery Soci 
in the 1897 t reign Christian Missionary Society two 

resentatives to found a mission in the K jent State. * 
and selecting sites, a uos were made in usual form for the pest 
to locate, erect bui organize a mission. Every effort met wi 

perating delay or defini — — without apparent good reason, so that the better 


part of two years with no prospect of success. At that time a station of 

American Baptist Missionary U at ee 
ferred to this society and subsequently no further ons were made for 
mission sites pending the fruitless negotiations of the Baptist Missionary Society 
and the Kongo Bololo Mission and oora, all of which could bring much stronger 
ressure to bear upon the State authorities. While, therefore, the Foreign Chris- 
Sate Genin Berlin et was attracted to this part of Africa by the inviting terms 
specifying, as it does, that “the right t to build edifices for 


Upper KOOK; was trans- 


of the treat 
religious purposes es and to organize un missions of every creed shall be sub- 
ject to no restriction or impediment ver. this co ty has been unable to 


gain a foothold at all in the — Aak rarae State in full six years’ time. 
FR writer, Edwin A. Layto D.. and wife, resided during the weapon pee 
901, during 1902, and — at rege near Coquilhatville, the capital of 
Equ ator district, upper Kongo country. nd peria as a medical missio; 
en me to all the vil round about ani 
to the noten shores o! 


to the 
i V; Sjöblom, Mr. and Mrs. Banksa and by several — pr missionaries. At 


the — — oo however, I wish to speak more specifically of conditions in aud 
about Bolen, 
pat ice io poor pe le of this section are broken spirited and poverty striken by an 


oppressive system of taxation, While admitting the good profes- 
3 the Government, no philanthropic person can be in Kongo without see- 
ing and speaking of the really ruinous results of the poe régime. Many years 
This pr people were taxed cassava bread (kwangn), fish, fresh meat, and fowls, 
on tax was probably fixed according to the pa population and the pay- 
ment" fixed at the then current —_— 8 one 8 rod (equivalent to one 
cent) for each ration of bread, N — knoweldge this has never been 
adjusted to the changed and {tions caused by death or removal 
from any cause—there has been an obvious decrease in population—by the scarcity 
of native food stuffs or the marked advance in value. eae in course of time, 
the “taxes” have come to be very unequally apportioned and increasingly bur- 
densome. 

A close acquaintance with the conditions shows the cogency of the natives’ 
contention that they are no less than slaves to the State. And as slaves, I have 
observed, they must oo “make bricks without straw," as when one must 
ear around, and he can catch fish only at certain sen- 
to buy in other paying, in this day, ten to forty 
times car will be received in return at the State post. To meet — boo oe 

, of .. one of the remaining few of a once 3 
em + e., sell into slavery a younger member of his family Penns ‘had — 
uy fish at the market value of 30 or 40 brass rods a ration, which he mnst deliver 
to the State for the nominal sum of 1 rod a ration: He was never given any 
voice in the matter. The time required 3 of the provision tax 
extends, on the average, over several days of eck. A band of people from 
the of B——, mostly boys and 3 beni b baskets 3 food weighing 
40 or 50 pounds, ha passed over indescri bad roads, rested at our mis- 
sion the ent the fourth panad of their journey $ Coquilhatville—and all this 
delivering the food prepared, 


in the mere act of tax when once I saw a canoe 
a Civilization in Congoland. 
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full of fish—300 rations, they told me—leaving a village of a half dozen huts near 
ae ding d of the Mobangi River, for Coquilhatville, which was three days hard 
pa upstream. 

B—— was at one time a populous village on the banks of the Kongo. Many. 
had died, and a few fled from fear, so that the number of inhabitants was so 
reduced that I could find but two responsible men with their families. These 
still bore the original assessment of 50 rations of kw: and 20 of fish. So far as 
I could see they spent all their time working out their taxes and they never 
ceased to ap for relief, but with no avail. L——, the headman, showed me 
the wheals from the cruel chicotte when a sho: occurred and told of threats 
of the chain. At one time this are was ord: to clear the roadway a certain 
distance for the telegraph line, which, under the circumstances, was clearly an 
impossible task for them. They demurred. When nothing was done L—— 
was sent for, but was afraid to go. A soldier was then sent to compel him to 
appear with a — — present of 10,000 brass rods or be thrown immediately 
into chains, The matter was now in the hands of the civil oScer. I tried to 
intercede for L—_——. The judge stated he could not receive the statement of a 
white man, as he would feel bound to act ly, and so could not give an 
impartial verdict.(?) The fine stood and L—— succeeded in pa it by pawn- 
ing one of his women and by help of friends. I believe, however, the work was 


never done. í 
Besides the provision tax the vill are required to furnish firewood for brick- 
rildings, to work on thetelegraph line. 


kilns or 9 roof mats for the State buil: 
men for the public force, and laborers for the State plantations. The 0 
Bolengi worked several weeks clearing the way for the 3 line, building 
and repairing bridges, and when the chief, I „ Tepo! e work as com- 
proa he received 300 brass rods asa personal present. Bolengi and other es 
to furnish firewood, which, o to the ravages of the “white ant,” was 
difficult to obtain. The wood was due at the State post evar Sunday and re- 
uired every available canoe for its transport. A considerable number of the 
children necessarily engaged in this work, and, moreover, were often held by the 
State as “ hostages,” because of delinquencieés or deficits. 

These matters ve gd Annien with attendance at school and at Sunday 
services. It was almost ee to haye school at Wangatta when at least 
half the children were wa: and searching the swamps daily for ndele“ 
leaves with which to make roof mats for the State. Their provision tax was pay- 
able Sunday, Religious meetings were almost out of the question in the pres- 
ence of several armed sentries before whom the hundreds of rations of food and 
brass rods, in payment of heavy fines, were being stacked up. 

Itineratingin the interior, I found the le inyariably in a state of intimi- 
dation. Entering a village unarmed and cautiously, all who could would fiee to 
the forest. As soon, however, as they were assured that the visitor was nota 
State officer, they were ready to return and laugh at their sudden fear and fight. 
Bad roads were made worse for purposes of defense. Meeting with intertribal 
Warfare, I found that the only people killed met death by means of modern 

Villages along the rivers, the paths of commerce, are rapidly being de pu- 
lated. Of course, the death rate is high; but all who can, get away as as 
possible into the interior. Under my own observation two villages became 
wholly extinct. Where a few years ago Inganda presented solid rows of houses 
extending for miles, there are now but a few scattered and miserable huts. They 
are so used to being robbed that they reason it is better to have nothing, so as to 
have nothing to lose. Hence the native ana as the hewing of canoes, are bein 
lost. A most galling thing about the provision tax is that it is needed for an 
extorted by a savage soldiery who are privileged to pillage and plunder, to mur- 
der and to mutilate. The c ter of these “soldiers” is made clear not alone 
by observation, but by the honest confessions of several which I have heard. The 

ple of M—— have not forgotten the wanton attack made upon them, and 
Tele are witnesses Who saw the human hands being carried by the Mission. 
EDWIN A. Layton, M. D. 


Document VII. -A statement by the Rev. W. M. Morrison, submitted to His Majesty's 
Government, 


ABUSES IN THE KONGO FREE STATE. 


The following co ndence is in continuation of a long series of appeals 
made in the course of the past seven years ae the Abo: es Protection Society 
to His Majesty’s Government for its intervention on behalf of the ill-used natives 
or the Kongo State. It is here printed as an introduction to the statement by the 
Rey. W. M. Morrison, which was invited by the secretary of state for forei 
affairs, and to the report of a panio meeting that was convened by the commit- 
tee of the Aborigines Protection Society after Lord Lansdowne had declined to 
receive a deputation on the subject: 
“BROADWAY CHAMBERS, Westminster, April 6, 1903. 
“My LORD MARQUIS: I have the honor, by direction of the committee of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, to ask that a deputation from this society may be 
allowed to set before your lordship the grounds upon which it ap; to His 
Majesty’s Government to take such action as may be cable with a view to 
checking abuses that have grown up in the territory of the Kongo Free State. 
“The committee expects that a missionary now tarang from the Kongo will 
d it is anxious t he 


be in England about the end of the present month, an 


should have an opportunity of detailing to your lordship some of his experiences 
as to the ilitreatment of natiyes in the district in which he has been a resident 
for many years. 8 

It ventures to hope that your lordship will consent to receive this testimony 
in support of representations which have already been submitted on the subject, 
and 155 vou will be 7 as to appoint an early day in May at which the pro- 
posed deputation may wait upon you. 

uy ave the honor to be, my Lord Marquis, your lordship’s most obedient 


pees “H, R. Fox BOURNE. 
“The most honorable the MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, K. G., ete.” 


“FOREIGN OFFICE, April 21, 1903. 
"Str: The Marquis of Lansdowne has received your letter of the 6th instant, 
asking that a deputation from the Aborigines Protection Society may be allowed 
to set before his lordship the grounds upon which the society appeals to His 
Majesty's Government to take such action as may be practicable to check the 
abuses which are reported to haye grown up in the Kongo Independent state. 
You further mention that a is expected to arrive in land from 
the Congo about the end of the present month, and that the committee of the 
society is anxious that he should have an opportunity of detailing to his lordship 
some of his experiences as to the illtreatment of the natives in the district in 
which he has been resident. 
Jam directed by Lord Lansdowne to state that, in his opinion, the first ce 
should be to communicate in writing to this department the information coll 
by the missionary referred to, and I am to add that, as these matters are not 
under the responsibility of His Majesty's Government, an official proceeding so 
formal as a deputation would be 5 
“I am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
“F, H. VILLIERS. 


“The SECRETARY OF THE ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY.” 


e committee's request that a deputation m ight be 
State. 
erewith the statement, drawn up by the Rev. W. M. Mor- 
our lordship has consented to receive as a first step toward any in- 
quiries that His cate tae Government may be willing to institute on the subject. 
“With reference to the concluding portion of your lordship’s letter, I am re- 
uy to submit that, in the committee’s opinion, Great Britain, as one of the 
tories both of the Berlin Larner act of 1885 and of the Brussels general act 
1892, is in common with the other signatory powers, clearly responsible as 
regards the upholding of the provisions of those acts. It is further submitted 
that the flagrant violations thereof by the administrators of the Kon 
especially in respect of the opening of the basin of the Kongo to free an 
ing commerce and the protection and improvement of its native pulations, 
which are more particularly stipulated for in the first, fifth, and sixth articles o 
the Berlin act and the second article of the Brussels act, call for such interven- 
tion by His Majesty's Goverment, and by the other Governments whose honor 
and interests are involved, as may lead to restraint of the appalling abuses now 
existing, and may insure observance of the humane and equitable requirements 
of the acts in question. 
“I have the honor to be, my Lord Marquis, your lordship’s most obedient 


servant, 5 
H. ‘ox BOURNE, 
“The most honorable the MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, K. G., ete,” 


STATEMENT BY THE Rkv. w. M. MORRISON. 


Iam a missionary of the American Presbyterian Kongo Mission, and haye been 
located for the greater part of the past six yearsanda half at Luebo, a large native 
settlement at the head of navigation of the Lulua River, which is one of the 
longest tributaries of the Kasai, which is in turn the longest southern tributary 
of the Kongo River, being about 1,200 miles almost due east from Banana on the 


west 

Before my arrival on the Kongo I had often read and heard of the humane 
and liberal — which had been so auspiciously begun by King Leo- 
pold II, and I felt that it would be a great privilege to labor undera 8 
alleged to be so just in its treatment of all—natives, missionaries, and traders 
alike. I had, however, been in the country only a few days when 1 begun, with 
deep sadness, to realize that things were not as they had been represented. 
While going along the old caravan route between Tumba and Stanley Pool 1 
almost hourly met caravans of boys and men carrying heavy loads of rubber and 
ivory down to Tumba, to be there shipped on to Matadi by rail. Upon inquiry 
I found that the greater part of these men had been forced into the service of 
the State. From that time on to the present my intercourse with and knowled, 
of the State have only tended to increase the suspicion then formed that the pu 

ed protestations of philanthropy are not really sincere. 

{It will be my object in this statement to present not general accusations but 
a few of the many specific charges of injustice which have come under my own 
personal notice. So confident am I that my assertions can be verified that I am 
willing, if this is desired, without previous consultation with them, to give the 
names of numerous witnesses who will, I feel certain, bear testimony to the state- 
ments Imake.] The names of these witnesses I leave with Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, 
the secretary of the Aborigines Protection Society. I must say that, oeme to the 
absolute impossibility of justice being done in the Kongo State courts (if, indeed 
they have any real courts at all), I should not consider satisfactory an inyestiga- 
tion conducted by the Kongo government alone. 

If, however, an impartial court, composed of other than Congo officials or 
those for any reasons peculiarly sympathetic to the Government, is appointed for 
the investigation, and the fear of State intimidation is thus removed, I am confi- 
dent that every charge will be established. When it is remembered that all evi- 
dence in such cases is taken in secret by a State officer, that no one else is 

rmitted to be present or even to bring out from witnesses evidence not asked 
ke by him, and that the evidence thus secretly taken is left unsealed in the 
hands of the State official, it can be easily seen that there is every possibility—in 
my mind a strong probability—of the suppression of material evidence. 

Some of the incidents which I am to relate have been reported to the State; 
some of them have not been. My policy, and that of our mission, has been to 
keep as quiet as possible about these tings, and to givé offense to the State as 
ei te as possible. I say offense, because, instead of apprecia’ our reports to 
them about matters which they profess to be so anxious to remedy, the authori- 
ties appear to resent it and to assume toward us an attitude of unfriendliness. 

My observations have, for the most part, been confined to a limited area 


State, 
civiliz- 


about Luebo and its vicinity. This on has, until the year, been kept 
open to free trade, five ng houses having been located at Luebo. Conse- 
uently, lam inclined tot that this has been a section much more favored 


than other ions where the State has compelled the natives to make rubber. 
You can readily infer, if such th as I relate were done in a favored section, 
what must have been done in ‘ons exploited entirely by the State. In fact, 
native reports often come to us of the hardships to which they are subjected in 
the Lusambo district, some days’ journey to the east; and I have often seen State 
steamers come down loaded with rubber from Lusambo. 

The cases of cruelty to which I shall now call attention have either come under 
my own direct observation or have occurred so near to me, and within the 
knowledge ofofmy 3 in whore truthfulness I haye absolute confidence, 
that I have no hesitation in youching for them. 

I. In the year 1895 an officer named Fromont came to Luebo, followed as 
usual bra squad of native soldiers, together with carriers and camp followers. 
Just as he entered the town, natives came ee to me saying that the soldiers 
were pillaging their villages. I had often h that on the march they were 
permitted to do this; so I went at once tothe scene of the disturbance, found 
the villagers fleeing to the forests and the soldiers in full possesston of a village 
which they were busy looting, having already severely wounded an innocent 
woman. I went at once to the officer, who was at the house of a trader only a 
— y distant, and demanded protection for the people from the outrage of 

soldiers. 

He professed not to know that they were doing ONOR of the sort, the pe 
sumption clearly that it was the usual custom for them to do such things 
when on the road, and that they had not been warned to make an exception at 
Luebo. And I may here state that at Luebo, even when an officer is present, we 
have often had the greatest difficulty in keeping the soldiers from looting and 
otherwise abusing the native population. The latter know from bitter experience 
that it is useless to resist the soldiers. They also know that, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, they would only be even worse treated if they appealed to the State 
officer for protection. 

When man Fromont had been at Luebo for some days, natives came to 
me with the report, which was also verified by the statement of a trader whose 
name I am in a position to furnish, that Fromont intended to compel the entire 
Baluba population of Luebo, consisting of several thousands, to remove to Lulua- 
burg, the State post five days distant. Upon hearing this I went to the State 
officer about it. He confessed that the rt was true, but gave as excuse for 
his intention that the people of Luebo did not work, and that he wanted to take 
them to Luluaburg, where they would have to work. 
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I protested to him that the natives ot Luebo worked for the mission and the sev- 
era) trading companies, and that many of them had even gone far away down the 
Kasai River, where they had willingly accepted contract to labor for the traders. 
I also told him that the people of Lucbo doubtless worked more than the many 
thousands of Zappo-Zapps already at Luluaburg and under the control of the 
State. I told him still further that to tear the age crags | from the homes which 
they had built and the large plantations which they had just laboriously made 
was not only most cruel and inhumane, but was a distinct violation of rights 
which were guaranteed to the natives under treaties. I aw told him that if be 
persisted against my protest in thus disturbing the natives of Luebo, I should 
hot only report the matter to Boma, but should feol it my duty to pubish the 


fact to world. 
When he saw that I was in earnest he was most su Evidently he was 
not accustomed to such interference with his plans. When he saw what I would 


he 8 the mutter, taking away yt a few Zappo- who 
to Luluaburg. He also took the names-of the chiefs, so that he could 
demand tribute of food for himself, soldiers, and carriers when he or other State 
officials might come again. Thus it was that this officer was dcterred from per- 
pantag an outrage which would have resulted in much cruelty, hardship. and. 
ubtiess, bloodshed. 

While Froment was at Lnebo several of the soldiers invaded without notice, 
the private sleeping apartments of two of our lady missionaries, on the pretence 
FF... to the house of the mission- 

es for protection. 

During this same visit a village of Batetela people was burned, by whose orders 
3 never exactly find out. The natives reported that it was done by order 


II. In the months of and about 


now slaves have been caught by the Zappo- Zap 
a lurge number have been caught by State soldiers, while a goodly number have 
been seized by the famous State “ friendly“ at Lusambo, named Penia Mutambo, 

Some few have been canght in petty fights between villagers. The State must 
of necessity know of the many thousands of slaves who have passed, and are now 
Pan through the hands of these Zappo-Zapps. The only 5 explanation 

that the State and the Zappo-＋a y of whom, by way, are my per- 
sonal friends—are in alliance in the matter. Up to the time I left Luebo, slaves 
caught in the regions to the east of Luluaburg and Lusambo qre almost daily 
the Zappo-Zapps. Either the themselves 

been done by some of the “sepoys” about 


ng to narrate was neces- 
sary in order to more fally explain who the — — are and what is their 
The circumstances, „are these: 


to the 


Upon hearing this news! wrote at once to our at [banj, the Rev. W. H. 
Sheppard, F. R. G. S., warning him to be on the lookoutfortrouble. He had not 
long to wait, for soon the news to come in from the region, only one day 

the station, that the Zap pps had established themselves in a strong 
stockade near a village nam ag opr Bey which they were almost daily 
sallying 8 catch slaves, demand tri from villagers, and kil] all whe 
dared oppose them. 

This condition of affairs went on uninterrupted by the officer at Luluaburg, 
though only four—or at the most five—days distant. The — terror pre- 
vailed throughout the whole region, extending even as far as and beyond. 
pao aa nar a of people had deserted their villages and fled to the forests for 

ety. 

At last word came to Mr, Sheppard that the Zappo-Zapps had treacherous! 
invited a number of the prominent chiefs of the —— to come inside erdd 
stockade, and that there th d been shot down without quarter. 

The Mission then asked Mr. Sheppard, who was also a friend of many of the 
Zappo-Za “er and carefully investigate the whole affair, taking with him 
some reliable ve men who could, if necessary, corroborate the statements he 
marie. 

Mr. Sh saw along the way several burnt villages, also some wounded 
persons. He reached the well-arranged stockade, and was received in a friendly 
way by Niumba Nkusa and his 500 or more followers, the stockade Mr. 
Sheppard saw and counted eighty-one human hands, slowly d over a fire. 
Outside the stockade he counted more than two score es piled in a hea 
Some of these bodies had the flesh carved from the legs. Upon asking what this 
meant he was informed by Mlumba Nkusa that his people had eaten the flesh. 


Mr. Sheppard also saw several Albini rifes and a pistol, with cartridges—all of 
which natives are forbidden to have. Miumba Nkosa said that he hed 
been sent by the State officer at Luluaburg and that he dispatched 
to him 16 slaves. 


Upon receiving Mr. Sheppard’s account of the affair, I, as}: representative 
of the mission, made a report of the affair to the officer at Luluaburg, charging 
him with the responsibility, and demanding the immediate recall of the Zap; 
Zapps. I received from him in reply the usual bluffing note, denying ha’ 
5 to do with the affair. ` 

1 


Pieces, I may here state 
men had passed a few days later, and they too had looted 


Upon my arrival at Iban] the so-called in on was begun; but it was 
from the first painfully evident that the judge, who was 5 down the evi- 
0 


dence to send to Boma, was doing all in His power to free his fellow-officer, even 
to influence witnesses by an ent in favor of the officer 
charged. I was permitted to hear some of the evidence in this case, but I was 
afterwards told by another judge that the Government had reprimanded his col- 
8 me to hear the evidence. 
Rag tenn latter pls —— — village is — 
er comp! W. — 
„CV here the ou 


rages had been committed. They started, . 
large native village only two hours from Luebo, they were s N by arrows 
by some of the villagers who were lurking near and evidently did not wish to 
see their town destroyed. 

For some mysterious reason these officers retreated to Luebo, and they were 
crossing the river 3 on to Luluaburg by the southern route when a native 
woman belonging to Luebo came in severely cut in anumberof She said 
she had been attacked on the way by some of the villagers of the town which 
had shot at the State officials, I knew instantly that it meant war upon us at 
Luebo, 5 that have always been rather difficult to get 
along with, they considered State men to be our friends because they 


iately dispatched a messenger after the State men, telling them tha’ 
as they had come into the community and made this 5 


„the accused 


the officers. A mutiny arising — his soldiers, he returned to Lucho, and in 
afew days went on to Luluaburg. t was, however, many months before the 
9 


from Luluaburg that the reason why he was not taken away and cag oie ff onan 
knowing that had n 


how to 


spring of 1899 a State officer visited the village of a great chief 
named Lukenga, about five days from Luebo. Mr. Sheppard and myself, being 
friendly with many of the villagers, were called to come to them at once. As we 
had long waited to pay a visit to this village we went immediately. 

Upon arrival there we found the whole community in the greatest excitement, 
We were told that the State men had fired upon them: so they went out with 
their bows and arrows to defend their village. They re 14 men killed. 
Without leaving them any word as to the reason for his the officer departed 
almost y; at any rate, he was not there when Mr. and I 
reg the place. This officer was from a State post (Isaka) on the Sankuru 

ver. 


5 
a visit to this village, killed its chief, and, from nw 


some 

river to go home. Not knowing that we were friends of the village t 

raged, he proceeded to tell us how the people, 

about “Shepite! Shepite!“ 
|, to come to their 


young chief soon became 
slow in making abuse of his powers. Only a few ype Ar 


at . 
and JFF 
abused. The chief C 
far as the State is concerned, the 
stance of the — 

VI. 8 months of June. July, and August last year we had at 
Luebe—and fac’ between Lul and Lucbo— 


t throughout the on 
another reign of terror. A new officer, named Deschamps, had just come into 
power at uaburg. 
my absence he came to Luebo and there, without wi to the chiefs 


ises. He went away with a number of men thus caught. U my return 
the departure of the officer. and finding the whole 
community naturally ina state of unrest, I made complaint to the authorities 


about 8 
named n 
I went to him, an 


chief, Deschamps. Conseq the 
by force. They fied to the forests forsafety: but day after day, for a 
week or ten days, the soldiers scoured the woods in search of men. They suc- 
ceeded in catching about eighteen or twenty, and these I saw taken away under 
guard, tied abont the necks with ropes. 

When I began to make trouble about the matter some of the men were re- 
turned, but some were never given up. C 


chief of the vil came to me and me to try to find and send 
eh wi Sa aiai 1 opité ti ission appointed by 
whole to the native protection commission ap; t 
aeania perai a the Mae bawaan tan aea sa iain a ag 


less the officers were 
she! itself and the 
VIL I 


VIII. boarding the train at Leopoldville, on 25th March last. I found 
three loads of slaves being sent down to Matadi under of soldiers, 
There were, in addition, a dozen or more with chains their necks, evi- 


At several stops I had some conversation with the ives, and found that 
FV from the vicinity of Lusambo, only a few 
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Upon being asked what they were 2 far from 8 them replied 


that the state officer at Lusambo had sent their chief word to 


pon 


knew not where. They seemed, naturally, in great anxiety, and asked me 
on sop if there was any food or water in the country to which they were 
going. 


I could give further instances of outrages done in the name of civilization and 
philanthropy, but it would make this statement too long. I shall only close by 
referring to another matter of vital cag gage rc which shows in another aspect 
the State's set policy to infringe upon the ts not only of the natives, but also 
of foreigners who have gone to the Kongo for commercial or religious purposes. 
I refer to the fact that concessions or grants of land, however small, can now no 
longer be obtained from the State by other than fayored individuals or corpora- 
tions. The State is dividing up the country Saone pa concessionnaires, with 
exclusive rights of trade by the companies to w the concessions are given. 
There is now very little free land not given out to such compense to exploit. It 
is also to be noted that in all of these companies the State controls 
half the stock. timate trade, except in the small re- 
gions from Banana to Stanley Pool, is practically shut out. 

I know of one man, an Englishman named Pierce, who was A nese a 
Belgian company, who lived for over a year on my station at Luebo, trying to get 
only a few square yards of ground on which to build a house.and engage in legit- 
imate sagen This was absolutely refused, and he had at last to go away without 
securing his con on. 

Not only are concessions refused to traders; they are also refused to mission- 
aries. It will thus be seen that the State has reached almost the farthest point to 
which it can go in closing up the country, short of absolutely expelling us from 
the concessions which we already hold, 


LONDON, 4th May, 1903. 
MEETING ON THE KONGO QUESTION. 


W. M. Morrison. 


de 
and Willi 


y suf- 
ficient to pay for £1,000,000 worth of imports, and of these a co! 
consists oi 

at present. A 

5 8 e —_— of civi- 

es, where a policy of no mono; 

olies was promised, there remains the crass mi a a ft ma which dries 15 
th p this now, if only Europe 


pected, as 
3 

But looking into this literature, I speedily discovered that European civiliza- 
tion entering district has been the creator of a Mb which has become 
almost, I may say, of necessity the source and spring of the cruelties and oppres- 
sions that have occurred 


only had the lands themselves been 1 but 


ery, Sh taken in rubber or in ivory. 


been prod 
J have been anxious to get at all the facts of the situation, and therefore I 
haye turned my attention to the evidence of the Belgian Government, which 


has been circulated in this country—as far as I can gainen, circulated abund- 
antly. So anxious are le to put me right, that I have no fewer than three 
copies already. I have read one of those copies. Well, I find that the case pre- 

k of Mr. Fox Bourne or in that of Mr. Morel can be substantiated 
points from this very book, which is presented as a book defend- 
atrocities ate sil going e Wether Gambler may Da called an B Wings crane 
a going on. er Cambier may. as a witness to the 
fact that heads are cut off, hands are cut off, and so on. 

„Moreover, I find it is possible from the self-same book to show that the system 
which is at work, so long as it is permitted to exist, can only be expected to pro- 
duce results of this kind, and therefore I hold that it is our duty to bring about, 
at the earliest possible moment, a termination of this system. 

“To appeal to the of the Belgians seems to me—I do not know how it 
maya to those more intimately acquainted with the operations of the King 
of the than I am—a hopeless task. And I feel that the only course 
sible for us to undertake with any expectation of doing any real service is Mat 
of urging our own Government and, through our Government, the other European 

wers that are oniy to this present cruelty, to take action in reference 

o the Berlin general act. It is, therefore, a matter of rejoicing to me, and to you 
also, Iam sure, that Mr. Herbert Samuel secured a night for the introduction 
of this matter in the House of Commons, and we may expect an illuminating 


te. 

What is n is that the country should understand the situation. At 
pom a good many of the 5 le of this country—most of the people I think 
may say- in the condition in which I was two months ago. Rumors they 
have heard, but definite and certain knowledge they do not possess, and we ought 
to use every opportunity in our power to make our fellow-citizens acquainted 
with the actual and horrible state of affairs. I hope that out of the action to-night 
some such results may come. We haye the opportunity of listening to one from 
the field, the Rey. W. M. Morrison, who has been there more than six years. He 
will speak to us as one who knows the facts at first hand and whose evidence we 
are most desirous of hearing I haye the greatest pleasure in introducing to you 
district, who will speak to us of his work in t 


you know, by the King of the 
not full 


y as an independent power until the year 1885. 
“TheGovernment of the United States of America, of which I ama citizen, took 
the lead in this ition, and hence I feel that my country is particularly re- 


“You are aware, Doctor Clifford, that we 8 do not exactly feel com- 
fortable unless we have a text, and therefore 8 to-night to take as my text 
an article from the general act of the Berlin Conference, in which the different 
powers— England, America, France, Germany, and, in fact, all the powers of the 
civilized world—joined in a solemn compact, and in the organization of the 
Kongo Free State teed to the natives and foreigners alike certain rights 
and privileges. The sixth article of this Berlin act was as follows: ‘All the pow- 
ers exercising sovereign rights or influence in the State territories pl em- 
Selves to watch over the preservation of the native populations and the improve- 
ment of their moral and material conditions of existence, and to work together 
for the suppression of slavery, and lly of the slave trade; to protect and 
encourage, without distinction of e or nation, all religious, scientific, or char- 
itable institutions established and organized for thése objects, or intended to 
educate the natives, and b home to them the advantages of civilization. 
Christian missionaries, men of science, and explorers are likewise to be the 
objects of special protection. Liberty of conscience and religious toleration are 
expressly teed to the natives as well as to foreigners. The free ant pobu 
exercise of the observances of every creed, the right to build edifices for religious 
purposes, and to organize regioon missions of every creed shall be subject to nọ 
restriction or impediment whatsoever.’ If ever anything was written plainly 
and simply, that Well, I am going vel pith to you to-night that those guar- 
antees have been broken in every essential point. > 

“But first, in view of the remarks just made by Doctor Clifford, let me point 
out that the divergencies and contradictions in statements published as to the 
condition of affairs in the Kongo are due to the fact that these statements come 
from very different sorts of informants. Some are travelers who, in i 
through the country along its great highways, see nothing of what is going on 
in the interior, Others are State officials, commercial men, and Protestant as 
well as Catholic missionaries, who, from the circumstances in which they are 
placed, have inducements to do what they can in 3 the truth. One 
of the functions of the Catholic missionaries is to take charge of the children 
handed over to them by the State after they have been obtained in ways that I 
can not explain to-night. 

“It is enough to say that to one mission, near to my own station, as many as 
1,700 children who fallen into the hands of the State, as the result of raid- 
ings of the State soldiery from time to time, are stated to have been intrusted. 

With regard to the Protestant missionaries, I may say generally that their policy 
seems to have been to see just as little as they could, and to speak just as little as 
they could about what they could not help cay Iam 8 that it should be 
so, and I must confess before you here to-night that during the last six years I 
have sometimes myself felt almost afraid to speak. 

“But I have spoken out on several occasfons, You may nemben petban 
that about two or two and a half years ago reports of some horriblea ties that 
occurred near Luebo, in the Kasai district, appeared in the English papers, On 
that occasion I felt it would be a wrong to humanity, a sin resting upon my con- 
science, if I did not out and let the world know the true condition of affairs. 
On the other hand, there are some who have, perhaps, gone to the other extreme 
and have kept their eyes closed and their mouths shut. Their excuse is that 
they have been afraid to speak, so sove: is the power which controls the 
Kongo, and from which there is no a The word of the King who sits in 
Brussels is absolute in the Kongo State. We missionaries know that if he speaks 
the word we shall all have to leave to-morrow. Those 15,000 soldiers of whom 
Doctor Clifford has spoken will be sent to expel us. Hence we are afraid to 


“And here let me say that it has Ag me great pleasure in the past two or 
three days to read the resolutions h were adopted by the Baptist Union. 
After that I begin to see the light. The Baptist Missionary ety, being one of 
the strongest and most influential of all the missionary societies at work in the 
Kongo State, holds, perhaps the key to the situation, and if the heads of that 
society can be prevailed upon to act, and the men on the spot to speak out, I 
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believe there will be such a revelation as wili stagger the whole world. Isay 
this because I believe to-day that there is not, perhaps, in all the world a Govern- 
ment that is so wicked and so iniquitous in its relations, both to the natives 
and to foreigners, as the Government of the Kongo Free State. Iam not even 
prepared to make an exception of Turkey. 

“Contradictions of testimony are partly due, perhaps, to different conceptions 
as to what constitutes an infringement of the ts of natives. Probably what 
I may consider an infringement upon the rights of natives another man may not 
consider an infringementat all. Iderive my view, however, from the ntees 
according to law. By law the natives are guaranteed inalienable rights of resi- 
dence and home, also an inalienable right to the produce of their labor, willingly 

iven. These are what I consider to be the fundamental rights of the natives. 

n the other hand, there are persons willing to admit that the State has a right 
to enact laws compelling the natives to serve at its stations and in its military 
8 a rin plantations and on steamers, and on any other 
work it a 8 

ee | we letterin my hands sent to me by the Natives Protection Commission, 
which was eee by the King about seven years ago, when these atrocities 
first came to be known. I have a letter from two members of that commission 
to whom, nine months ago, I complained of atrocities and outrages committed 
in my own station. They 5 in effect, Well, you can not do an 7 
because the State has forced - labor laws.“ Can not do anything! They admit the 
right claimed by the State to outrage the natives, and I can not make any appeal 
against the outrage because it is sanctioned by law. Therefore, I have come to 
you in the name of the millions of black men in Central Africa, and I ask you if 
the Kongo Free State has the right to commit outrage.. (‘‘ No!’’) 

“Now, what is the attitude of the. State toward us when we make representa- 
tions of this state of affairs? You know there are constantly coming from Brussels 
protestations of righteousness and justice, and of a ess to hear any com- 
plaints we have tọ make. But what is their value? I have neyer made a single 
complaint to the State of oe against natives without receiving back a curt 
and almost insulting letter. If an investigation is promised, let me give you an 
illustration of the way in which it is conducted. Only last summer I reported an 
affair that happened at Luebo. Three months afterwards the judge, as they call 
him, came to iny: te. He spent half aday „ he next day, 
accompanied by another missionary, I went to the court to hear the evidence and 
to bring out such evidence as might be n , because I have the honorof 
the legal representative of our mission in the Congo Free State. 

“T felt, as representing the mission, that I had a right to hear the evidence 
right to elicit such evidence as I felt sure the officer of the State 
not bring out of his own accord. When I asked that I might have the 
privilege of hearing the evidence of my coll e, Mr. Hawkins, the State officer 
or Mo He said, No; you can not hear the evidence of Mr. Hawkins.’ I 
answered, ‘Why not? I am representing our mission in this affair.’ I said, 
‘Evidence taken in secret will not be worth the paper on which it is written,’ 
He replied that, as a matter of courtesy, he would permit me to hear the evi- 
dence of Mr. Hawkins, but that he would not allow me to hear the evidence of 
the natives. I said, ‘If yon won't — me to hear the evidence of the natives, 
intimidated as they are 8 soldiers, I 8 out into the civilized world 
and will tell the facts.“ Well, here are some of the facts.“ 

th detail most of the occurrences set forth in the 


from the Kongo government, if an impartial international co ittee were 
panos to iny: situation, the names of his witnesses would be forth 
comin, 


Mr. Morrison, in concluding, said that the Times had aptly described the present 
paremmat of the Kongo Free Stateasan “anomaly,” while the . eoaec styled 

tan “anachronism.” He added; “I protest against those h. tical protesti: 
tions of righteousness and justice that 8 the ruler in Taek. e want 


The King of the Belgians is afraid of an im international inquiry, and, 
pending t, he wants to get all he can out of the country so cruelly werned. 
n the name of humanity, in the name of the defe: natives in the Kongo 


Free State, in the name of the men following honest commercial industry in that 
state, I plead to the English nation to come to our rescue.“ 

The ht Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M. P., then moved the follo 
resolution: “That this meeting, having heard the statement of the Rey. W. M. 
Morrison, earnestly appeals to . a s Government, as one of the tories 
to the Berlin ron Week acts of and 1892, to use ee e rm 
signatory powers toward securing equitable treatment of natives 
Congo Basin which was guaranteed by those acts.” He said: 

“Mr. Morrison by 1 foundation of the Congo State. Man: 
of us pursue this subject with as much vigor as we can command, because we fi 

a certain ty for that foundation. Ido not share that responsibility, 
but it is felt by most of those with whom I associate in this society. 


“Pe 
xist—on that coast YF agers of a treaty which would 


rsonall 
best rights, if bac 0 
a given us, k, security for trade an 


the humane and 


to. 
Moreover, we should have been ina tion to gto the natives in a coun 
which our people had discovered, and which the prime minister, Mr. Disrael: 

refused to take over when the native chiefs guaranteed it to us, This country 


y for the 2 ol the native races. 
the name of A hty God. All 


very society. 
The European powers brought it into existence as a sovereign State inthe name 
of Almighty God on behalf of the natives of the country. the most express 
terms that condition is repeated over and over again throughout the Berlin act. 
“Tsup that no defender of the Kongo State will dare to say that the stipula- 
tions of the Berlin act are observed in the Kongo State. I have never seen an 
attempt among its defenders to make out that the treaty provisions are Wee 
The whole district lies within what is known as the Free Trade Zone, and there 
isthe most absolute and express prohibition of the creation of monopoly or of 
favor throughout the whole of that vast region. No one pretends that those stip- 
ulations are observed, orthat they are not violated in a manner absolutely gro- 
tesque. Nearly the whole of that vast territory has been handed over to conces- 
sionnaire companies, and eyen the remainder—notso handed over—has, by decree 
upon decree, been made the absolute possession of the State, has been taken from 
private persons and handed to the State, with powers given under these decrees, 
making the State the absolute master not only of the persons but also of the 
property of the natives within those districts. 
No one, I say, pretends that the stipulations of the Berlin conference are not 
absolutely violated; but when we point out what these decrees must mean, as re- 
gards the condition of the natives, what the system must mean, the answer is: Oh, 
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‘of Commons in April, 1897, there came from the 


yes; but we take t pains to punish all offenses which grow from this system 
which you descri ery in; is inquired into.’ I brought this matter be- 
fore the House of Commons in April, 1897, mainly on the nature of the system 
which Doctor Clifford described from the chair. We had not then such evidence 
as we have to-day as to the atrocities which must result from such a system. We 
ma however, the extraordi evidence of Doctor Hinde, now serving under 
the foreign office in British territory, set forth in a book which has never been 
questioned by representatives of the Kongo Free State, 

No doubt has been cast upon the testimony of Doctor Hinde in 1897. That testi- 
mony showed that in all cases of conquest of fresh parts of ggg boy work was 
done by the use of cannibal tribes from other ions. Even the of the offi- 
cers in the employ of the Kongo State have admitted that when they have been 
marching about the Kon et with cannibal forces, those forces were 
rationed on the bodies of the people whom they killed in war. That fact has 
never been denied. When it was brought before the House of Commons in April, 
1897, no er was made. There were one or two members of that House in 
close relations with the Kongo State, and yet no answer was made. 


ely, upon rubber. 
district of the world—the rubber that is increas- 


—_ different from those ee whom they are stationed, These men terrorize 
e locality. They are commanded by so-called officers’—not men whom we 
think of as officers, but men who have served in the Belgian army, old soldiers 
of that army, who have been sent out. Being enterprising men and brave men, 
accustomed to carry their lives in their hands, they are promoted to be lieuten- 
ants, but they are the very last kind of persons likely to deal tenderly with the 
nativesin newly occupied countries. 

“Those are the officers, and the men are savages brought ‘from other districts 
and armed with rifles and ammunition. Having overcome the pomos of the 
neighborhood, the sentry demands rubber, and if the natives do not itin 
genT enough he sends for other parties of men and raids the district. itü- 
ally the tale of the sentry is testifiea to by the sending in of hands to prove how 
many have been killed. 

It is only by force of overwhelming evidence that I have been driven to the 
conclusion that this is really done. Immediately after the debate in the House 
ongo State a Swedish mission- 
ary, Mr. Sjöblom. We heard him in a room not very far from here, and I undertake 
to say there was not a single person present who was not constrained to believe 
every syllable he uttered. 

“ His statement has never been shaken in any way. The Kongo Free State, 
which never hesitates to attack as far as it can those who expose its misdeeds, 
has never ventured to say that Mr. Sjöblom was a liar. He saw with his own 
pe — the hands that had cut off, and testified to what he saw, and to the 

reumstances he knew, with such straightforwardness that no one who heard 
him could disbelieve his testimony. 

It is only public forgetfulness and carelessness e these facts being 
universally recognized. Iam quite sure there is no weak point in them—nothing 


che te has eto texpensein to each of us i fi 
“The Kongo Sta gone to grea mse in sen of us four or five 
copies of a very ill-compiled work in its 
8 peron Tis ena are supposed 5 cn rai wor of these names 
o carry weig u quoted are rn from context; other 

are fraudulently used. ‘The quotations will not bear the faintest examination. 
several of the Englishmen whose names are used, I may state that I have seen 
them sin issued, and I haye asked them, ‘Is this your opinion of 
the Kongo Free State?’ The reply I have received has been, ‘No, it is not; and 
my name has been used for a purpose contrary to my views.’ Of others, whom I 
have not seen and whom I know, I undertake to say, on my own responsibility, 
that they can not be claimed as defenders of the Kongo State, 

“Now, what are we to do, and how far are we responsible? There are some 
people who think that the record of the our own record, is a very bad 
1 I have given a great deal of attention to 


of Mr. Fox Bourne and of Mr. Morel, and I 
have heard Mr. Sjoblom, and 8 Mr. Morrison, and I venture to say that 


passes and 
of others—of the 
tion—whatever 


as Mr. Morel has shown, the stipulations are not observed. 
. — concessionnaire co! es, 5 of r nan thoi constitut- 

e Kongo companies, and partly of the same men, are oiting the natives, 
ed to maintain the usually high standard of French policy in deal, 
ing with native races. 

Well, how far are we responsible? Some people know these things, and un- 
willingly say: ‘Are we responsible? We can not go crusading alone in defense 
of native races.’ We are very directly ible. The antislavery people of 
this country are not, Iam afraid, quite what their dfathers were in the days 
of Wilberforce. The great Nonconformists in the days of our grandfathers were 
better and stronger men in dealing with questions of this sort than their de- 


since that 
still in existence. The 


powers, we ought all events, the first to act, and to act promptly in this 
matter. Pn!!! ane: we LAOMA ono that WO are ESAT 
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to the forthcoming motion of Mr. Samuel, I asked the un 
eign affairs whether, before the approaching debate on the Kongo State, i 
T erp 


“Yesterday I ventured to puta on to the Government. Having oe 
pe under-secretary for 


whether his 
inquiries as to 
ferenee for the seer n of 
—— N is only one British consul for the Kongo Free State. For various 
he has been unable to travel to such an extent as to enable him to form 
like a full opinion on the condition of the State. 
stated on March 11, ient There Bave | remature to considerthe propriety of 
ve been no definite instructi 

partof the question, but they have in fact been 
the subject of repeated attention by, the consul, and ly where native 
British subjects have been concerned.’ I take this to mean that there are such 
reports, and that they are highly unfavorable to the Kongo Free State. 

“| think it is the duty of our 8 whatever may be their desire to 
avoid international complications, to give us the fullest on this 


pat ttre or apg grt an pant bela the we 
t in our is grea ‘ore Ap 
Mr. Morrison praised the 


n ean pte bap nee ch ies fn 


fon 


roved. They ed, tl for our case, apart irom 
new pkk at r. Morrison. The uncontradi — gs Sag the case is sufficient 
us in treating the charges the resolution to which I 


„ 


the ongo State and ask for an inquiry. 
now that he saw three truck VVV 
taken b; SA yokes taken a 


to been el 
passed — ly, aa d especially 
our own 9 1 2 terpose, 5 of thed the 36 Belgian Gov- Gov- 


rt AI opon- Me TENGD ce t than the Kongo 
Government—to make inquiry into the alleged atrocities, so it is felt to be useless 
8 upon the Kongo Government to . 
own misdeeds. bie only remedy the evils we have escribed is the 
erg ae the F State 
what it is. at is, I am convin the only true remedy for evils which have 
been proved beyond all doubt. %% o EE ace main the, Wet athe 
first to show that we fel the responsibility that is upon us to act as the conveners 
der LEa ES DOE TEESE T SOLANA the MAOA EIL ee 


“ Recognizing the rights of individual men, as as Englishmen do, surely our d 
on this poe is Serer out that which is within us, and take cn — 
a this matter which we can not ignore.” 

after Sir Charles Dilke’s 


there was little left to add. 
fo: 55 in 
tatives of the Kongo Free State in Africa, 


He Monis Ku ORAE Carats i counter explanations had been p 
le, whose extraordinary fod serge EET wane . had been 
Beh during the last 1 He did not wish to offend the See be 
anyone present, but he could not understand how a missionary society with — 
in the a men, one of 1 he knew, and from whom he had often 
and from whom the — had often heard—he could not understand, 


lines: S E OA OE UIDA SA the European merchant, and on the 
the native. The merchant wanted to get something Taas native had, and the 
native wanted something the merchant Bol mutu- 
any as owning that whi 


8 the native's land and property continu: 
A negro was a man—more highly developed in some places than in others, but 
8 a man-and be must be treated as s man and not as a brute. 


lf . V property. 
they would have what they had got the Kongo. The whole question of the 
development of ee eee Was the native to be recog- 
nized as the owner of the the products of the land or was he to be 
deprived of both by specious decrees and driven to collect produce at the bayo- 
net's point for what taskmasters chose to part with in ex 

Mr. Morel wenton to exp how abuses had been dev in the Kasai coun- 


try and legitimate trading hindered, as had been done in other parts of the 
ae State, until the whole of that vast territory had become a huge monopoly 
forced labor, and of which the medium open wasa native army 


of f from 15,000 to 20,000 men, armed with 
had said that we had a great moral responsi matter. Yes, we hada 
t moral in this matter, 


matter, and we had also a great practical ques- 
to consider. 


Tropical Africa was probably the China of the future for the 
—— manufactured goods, and, as business 2 could not afford to allow a 


of precision. Sir Charles Dilke 
ty in 


or a 2 ha Beet million square miles in 
Mainhien we bad k right to 


allow the markets of the future to be closed to us. He ht this was a matter 
in which Mr. Morrison, and other missionaries, and all merchants, and every- 
body interested in African questions, should join hands, 


He did not think there had ever before been a case in which humanitarian 

and commercial considerations so coincided, Commercial interests were not 
always regarded as synonymous with humanitarian interests, but it was so in 
west Africa at any rate, where the merchant had a direct interest in the pi 
treatment of the native. In western Africa a common sense, humane cy 
meant a large trade, and 8 the cooperation on a basis of mutual con- 
— between white and black, the better for both. 


Missionary 
That society might have made mistakes in the 
ut 1 — th enligh 


8 Baptist Missio 
althoug 
ble lives in the Kongo Free 


ristianity, fo 
for free trade, and the . — of 5 At —.— this question was 5 
= trade... An emential condition of the nativer deliverance TRT 

their present lot was that the freedom of trade in this Kongo mgo region, provided 
secured. We only demanded our 
toa plac pha nation S N if they 
ed manner. What were we 

wore spending ten 5 — of British 
Of that money he did not we should ever get a penny 


Wh eee eee Avowedly for the su; 
he for the trade ä 
million stering or £10 vee for commercial ad 
million sterling 


ression of the slave 
ts would = 
we need a 


id if you do not give Pe Eivo en Out; ee 
— ae pine Ranga Go Government on one side, and e future control of 


Babe WaS 22 = vga ana aa yr 
We shoul m what was ours by treaty an x. 
response, we should insist on other 2 5 to n tas 


Gonceen All tha grat DIADA BLO T the potiion 8 The King 
boned of of directo: 


then 
ee Baylex's) 
he 2 to see a new one appo 
who WOA Geal wich the country in F 
to the interest of the native, 3 was the greatest interest, and to 
of civilization and the traders of this and other countries. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


8 and carried with one dissentient, the dissentient 
ens, Pr er, who rose in the body of the and said: “I 
— — why if these atrocities really existed, the Baptist Missionary 
Society did not th vilis work’ to a Laovwi of the facts before?” 
had better answer that. haps I know as much 

has been in Africa. The answer of the Baptist 
onary Society’s agents is that none of these atrocities occurred in the dis- 
5 laboring. They have been d ent for their informa- 
ent to justify them in 

made again 
The or en ee 
from the 


I wh by hia jud waiting for th King of the Belgians to carry out that 
resume e r the e ow 
promise rd to the nonreporting in our papers of the atrocities with which the 
ng was made acquainted. 
T. ROBERT WHYTE. As the person who wrote to the King of the Bp ¢ 


Sel PATAAS T E pace Tas Foote reed OE fe ths ne lish 
in the American pa) The reply received from the King was that the 
matter was then under the notice of udicial commission, and that it would 


in due course be dealt with. And I ask 


of the 

S Jöbiom the Swedish missionary, laid 
down his life in this cause. 8 he sacrificed his life for his truth- 
fulness on this subject. He wore himself out. He put his case before the 
5 and was threatened, in consequence, by many officers of the 
Free State. He 3 as = what would occur to him if he made 
resentations. He was specifically threatened with penal servitude for 
8 the ter not to obey the State and for inciting to rebellion—that 

was for a mere statement of facts which were not denied. 
The Rev. W. M. Morrison. There is another reason why information is with- 
held. From bitter experience the natives know it ix better to remain silent about 


— Majesty to let me know the result 


outrages on the of State officers. They 7 0 8 will fare worse by making 
revelations; so they calm! — 17 or flee. dread the sa , cannibalis- 
tical soldiery, almost com seatpost wick Their y refuge now 


is simply to run ee raat — rtp the for ee 
Mr. brie Br not Mr. Morrison brought the atrocities he mentioned. 
under the notice notice of Congo authorities on the 
The Rev. W. M. MORRISON. In my address I have mentioned that two or three 
of 7 — were id to bring 2 to the notice of the government. I have 
ing I could to ing tho Af to the attention of the authorities, 
ovo I indicated plainly . 


Mr Hs W. M. MORRISON. l should be. When Iwent to 
the Congo go Pree Siate in 1996 I went not knowing any of these thingy, I went 
I then only 


with the hest ee of splendid government because 
heard — aAA, #2 that had emanated from Brussels. 


Bet etme viens) —.— intentions toward the government, and I have 
even to-day I am loyal to the government of the 
ioni only aeae wilg ve usj 
Sir C. DILKE. tleman who is anxious for information will learn from 


Mr. Fox Bourne’s book the date on whieh—the 24th of October, 1899—Mr. Morri- 
son made charges, and the reply received was that the judicial commission bad 
been informed of the charges, and Mr. Morrison reported the later cases to the 
———————— 


ANOTHER QUESTIONER. Would ti not be fair to arm the natives with weapons 
with which to defend themselyes? 
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The Rey. W. M. Morrison. Well, you see, according to the act of Brussels, that 
is prohibited. Besides that, it would be very unjust, because if you arm the 
natives they would n fighting with each other presently, I am still of opin- 
ion that, as far as le, arms ought to be kept out. 

The QUESTIONER. Would it not be possible to organize an army under white 
men to keep the cannibal and State soldiers in check and to guard the interests 
of the people? Would it not be ble to arm the natives so that they could 
defend themselves against on and cruelty? 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL, M. P. I should like to ask Mr. Morrison one or two 
uestions with to the specific cases he gave us. Did the officer who shot 
Oh 2p people, to whom Mr. Morrison referred, offer any explanation of his 

conduc 
The Rev. W. M. MORRISON. None. 

Mr. On what pretense were the men being taken down in the train? 
Were they recruits for the army, or simply intended for forced labor? 

The Rey. W. M. Morrison. [am unable to answer that question, as I saw no 
State official at all with reference to the matter. The last time I saw the men 
was when they got off the train at Boma under guard. I had no means of ascer- 
taining what e of them after that. Some of the men, who I suppose were 
en were chained together with chains round the neck, perhaps a couple 
of dozen. 

Mr. SamvEL. Have you asked the King of the Belgians whether you can get 
land concessions—sites for missionary Ei eg 

e Rev. W. M. Morrison. Yes; and I was informed that the Kongo Free State 
are not giving concessions of free land any more, 

Mr. SAMUEL. And you offered to pay for land? 

The Rev. W. M. MORRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SAMUEL. What about the Roman Catholics? 

The Rey. W. M. MORRISON. After the refusal to concede land to us, on the 
ground that no more concessions were being made, I showed the Congo govern- 
ment, bya record in its ‘ Bulletin Official,’ that in 1901 four concessions had been 
made to Roman Catholics at a time when they said no land was being granted. 
* could not give any explanation of that. 

Sir W. Brampton ion, M. P., then moved: “That this meeting ex- 
presses its pleasure that a debate on the see question in the House of - 
mons has n arran for the th of 3 erie S all members of 

veit zealous 2 
He said he had very t 2 585 with the remark just made about arm- 
defense 
them all their time to effect this. 8 
and face the Boma fortifications, and then take the wees By bem 1 7 
a ent supp 


State and assume 
on of the entire 1 the resolution, the mover said 
ey were probably aware that it was only by ballot that mem of Par- 
liament could getan opportunity of b; g forward a motion, and Mr. Her- 
bert Samuel had very fortunately secured a Pee for the 20th of that month. 
He knew that Mr. Samuel had given a great deal of attention to this Kongo 
uestion, and that he was a very good er. He did not think the mo- 
on could be in better hands, He could only hope that he would elicit a 
satisfactory answer from the Government, an answer that would silence the 
defenders of these outrages. He tall members of Parliament in- 
terested in the question would be presnih and that they would be able to 
coun 


show the Government and the that they were earnest in this ques- 
tion of the good and humane government of the K. basin. He trusted 
that they would revert to the traditions of the daysof Wilberforce and of 


Mr. F. A. Swanzy, of the London Chamber of Commerce, in seconding the 
resolution, said that, so far as the point of view of the merchant was con- 
Mr. Morel had put it very plainly. It seemed to him —— Swanzy) 

u 


in seeing that the natives were 1 
because it was from the natives they derived their Wealth.” He did 


state of things. It 
should be the inte 


huge con wig ns Rn nef granted to concessionnaire companies empowered 
to purchase rubbe: 

are forced to bring in rubber and to sell it to the concessionnaire 

ridiculous 


prices. f 
its train these brutalitiesand enormities. It was the du 


and of other governments interested in this matter and responsible for the 


right tion of this territory without delay to put the vile system 
down. It was not too late to do this. He was sincerely glad that Mr. Samuel 
had taken up this question and would bring it before the House of Commons. 


The resolution was put, and passed unanimously. 
Mr. Robert Whyte then moved a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Clifford for 
ə Rey. W. M. Morrison for his address. 


pore to consider the question of the Kongo, not . 
the Bel, thorized the K: State to ti aate ona — 
0 angan 0 e Kon customs duties forbidden 
—— of Ber — K to be levied 


ticipation of t 
5 motion having been unanimously adopted, the Rey. W. M. Morrison, 


m through- 
out the world, and would unitedly seek to advance the cause of righteousness 


and of civilization. 

The chairman, in acknowledging the compliment paid said that, so 
far as he was concerned, they n not have any misgivings abont the Bap- 
tists. He should like them to bear in mind that while they had one resolu- 
tion from the Baptist e Society. ener nen another of a somewhat 
different kind from the Baptist Union, and the tter was precisely along the 
lines of the resolution passed that night. He had a theory, and he thought it 
Test Deny FMD indivatial TAIATA could chap get ane goed SAA TA 

y throu vi ini veco ey get any accom: 
on this planet. ane it was not g to he that the Baptist Mission- 
ary ety had been a little slow in fhis matter; but he had no doubt that 
with a little prodding they would take the right position. 

The meeting then rminated. 


Document VIII. Letter of Rev. John H. Weeks, Monsembe, Africa. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY Socrery, 
Monsembe, June 13, 1903. 
Monsieur Le COMMISSAIRE DE DISTRICT DU BANGALA. 


DEAR Sm: I wish to inform you that I arrived last Saturday at Monsembe 
to — op my residence again here after a furlough in Europe of eighteen 


mon 
It distresses me much to see and hear that this town and others of this and 
neighboring districts areina more deplorable state than they were two years 
850 When we came to settle in Monsembe in 1890 there were over 7,000 peo- 
ple between here and Bokongo. In 190 there were very few over 3,000, and 
now there are not many over 1,000. If the decrease continues at the same 
rate, in another five years there will be no le left. 
Many things have conduced to this deplorable decrease in population. 
Will you pardon me if I presume on my een years’ residence in this 
Doai : my 88 ears“ napo où 3 nee to sped out to 
u what appear to me to e cipal reasons for the and alarming 
ution of one of the finest tribes of the Kongo Free State? 


J Tue Sentinel docu f (and in a | d £ 
( o con ion o men (an a lesser degree o 
) women) to „ soldiers pi Aste, Rasen for the State; and the very 
tever return home. Asa consequence of this drainage of the young 
and strength of the district there isa marked paucity of children, so 
that the deaths are far in advance of the births. the demand for men 
been levied in a fixed and regular manner, it might not have been so harmful. 
But it has been levied (so it appears to us) at the caprice of the authorities 
for the time being without any regard for ulation. 
(2) The flight of the le from the river to get away from oppressive 
ranan a 2 1 cae. of this I would 8 e towns a 5 5 — und 
ntele, w. a few years were large and p rous towns, but are 
Tab. with not a single person lying in them. 
undou carried off many, but from careful 
of where I have resided, I think 
h 0 ve taken such a hold on the people if they 
had not bad their spirit crushed out of them by an ever-increasing burden of 
taxation that has taken the heart out of them and made life not worth living. 
(4) The heavy burden of taxation, which for each — ming 
heavier and heavier because fewer are left to share it. was some time in 
1895 that the people in this district were first taxed, and the tax was then 
fixed, I presume, to the po tion of the district. Since 
three-fourths of the people have been depo: 
not been reduced one iota to relieve a Coking amb na diminished, and d 
ow gen A „in ts 
to 100 betsy rose steadil: 
ranges from 1,500 to 2,500 rods. Ye 
and the decrease in ulation, the 
in 1897, has re e same ever since. I think you 
the burden of 8 e — more than a d; 
e 


kwi 
blood 


<a ryt — n — of this, take 
regre 0 ve 
uartered meet with over Swen 

that had broken no law an 


e recent visit ot 
to this town. He q 
paddlers, twice ona 
mand of the State. 
crowd was not fo ppo: 
by the State itself, and as h to his sleeping camp, some 
miles up river, until the food arrived. Healsodemanded from this Monsembe 
district of 300 oe 8,000 rods, and although he was frequently asked the 
reason for such a demand, he never deigned to pe one. 

Ə that comprised the cts below viz, Bong- 
wele, ele, Bokom: imself and 


igen Legs and Bokongo, he quartered 
his men for over a month, w. sadly taxed their resources, and in addition 
demanded and tied up people until he obtained nearly 50,000 rods from them. 


Surely, if no explanation of this is given, we shall be within 
5 ie ref referring matter to the — at Boma. ate 
m tried ina properly constituted 


ve the delinquencies of these poopie bee 

Is Mabata” a judge that he has power to impose such so-called 
“fines?” In addition to a tax that presses sorely, these unfortunate people 
also to irregular and capricious demands. 


t is heartren: 
that date in the 


compare this district now with what it was in 
ungala k there were more than 1,500 le; now there 
and thus one can take district after district with the same 
1890 the towns were well kept, clean, and tidy, with neatly 
built houses; now they are ill and very 8 because at any moment 
the inhabitants fear they may have to fice to the bush for refuge or have 
their towns and burned through inability to meet some heavy de- 
mand. Then, also, there was some security for life and property, for men 
8 them by the strength of their arms; now there is no security for 


er. 

In reply to some of the above statements, it may be said that the State 

ys for what the natives take to Bangala, but the remuneration paid is less 
tien one-tenth of the real value. And the nativesare forced to take produce 
to the State under threat of having their towns burned down and have to 
accept for their goods wnat is given them. 

Again we pray you to do all you possibly can for the amelioration of these 
unfortunate poopie, meat the remnant may not die out, but rather be fostered 
again in a strong tribe. 

With every assurance of my best wishes, 

Believe me to be, yours, sincerely, Joun H. WEEKS. 


DocuMENT IX.—Notes of a journey by Rev. A. E. Scrivener. 


tract from notes of a journey to Lake ld II in July, August, and 
3 100, by the fer. vy Pernera run ins Werk r Seas all. 

January 8, 1904. 

Just as the sun was we reached a large and imposin Rrasa pors a 
large quadrangle, sa, 500 sods miners, 8 by enti sa daub erec- 
tions. Iexpected at least two white men would be resident, but was surprised 
ier, with a few nondescripts to assist. There wasa 
ch, I was told, had been the residence of a white man they 
„ Thad heard before of this man from the refugees in the neigh- 
borhood of Bolobo, and was naturally curious to know more about him, t 
there was no need to probe or question. 

From the work le about the post and the few wretched people in the 
misərable village adio the post came rath aces ep eee of the most 
atrocious deeds and of murders of such a wholesale c ter that it was 
difficult to believe them. All round the pcst, which was splendidly situated 
and commanded fine views in all directions, were plentiful signs of the former 
population. This Mbolo, had been the home of some of the people 
near Bolobo, and I had eard many stories of the big villages and the man 
chiefs. But, alas! I could only hear of three very small yi and later 
heard from a white official that the total remaining population did not num- 
ber 100, all told, * * + 
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I heard later on, when near the lake, that the famous or, rather, infamous 
— had been resident at Mbolo only seven months; that he had found it as 
things go in this land, very well ted. and thatheleftita waste. 

Soon we began talking, out any encouragement on my part they 
began the tales I had become so accustomed to. They were li in peace 
and quietness when the white men came in from the lake with sorts of 
requests to do this and that, and they thought it meant slavery. So at- 
tempted to keep the white men ont of theircountry, but without avail. 0 
rifles were too much for them. they submitted and made up their minds 
to do the best they could under the altered circumstances. 

First came the command to build houses for the soldiers, and this was 
done without a murmur. Then they had to feed the soldiers and all the men 


worth an; was news to them 5 

was made for the rubber. What white men. to give us c and 

beads for the sap of a wild vine.“ They rejoiced in what they thought their 
fortune. soon the reward was until at last they were told 


dis- 
of eee eee 


0 1 had many talks with the 


of the men and asked the of it. “When the 
con peer meaning ot 


them ; 
“But I bad seen more than enough, and 
omen alike of theawful time they has passed through. 


aged to run away is some cause for 
from s om 


under their their i 
.. ee saw their trembling 
great deal + all went to prove the state of ter- 
the virtual slavery in which people are held. 
POST-OFFICE AT PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
and heish directed 
er payee ee 
ence between De: 


roposal of Hartman, Thompson & 
ts of the 


and also of each of the several floors of the bi 
of the building actually furnished by Hartman. Thompson & Powers; also 
that he advise the Senate as to the date of the contract entered into between 
tho Department and Hartman, Thom; & Powers, and the date when the 
Department notified the lessors. if ever, cy be- 


an 
. nit if ea. Tor what ARGIN Ot GMOS 
thhe ent, an 80, for w 
amount Z the same been withheld and the reasons for 
same. 

CLAIM OF CHARLES SMITH. 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That_the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to advise the Senate, at earliest convenience, as to whether the 


to 
Army for the fiscal din, 
made | poses, is before the Sonata: The 


APRIL 19, 
claim of Charles Smith, late customs, Ci City, Alaska, 
of $1,100 for compensation for services as such uty from October 1, 1598, 
to 31, 1399, and of $600 for traveling expenses by him as depaty 
collector during miat ponad. ae S all to $1,700, has ever been the 
Department appro’ for pa; and re to Congress, and if subse- 
quently nisapproved by the ment the reasons therefor; also whether 
said claim or Shy part thereof been at any time refe: for investiga- 
tion and re any agent or agents of the rtment, and if any report 
or reports have ever made thereon to transmit to the Senate copies of 


each thereof; and that he also transmit to the Senate 
file in the Department relating to said claim or any part 


PURCHASE OF CAMP SITES, 


Mr. QUARLES. I present a letter signed by the Secretary of 
War tiag to the necessity of the purchase of camp sites. I 
ask that the letter may be printed as a supplement to the report 
of the committee upon the camp-sites bill, which has been already 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection the 
letter which the Senator from Wisconsin presents will be Printed 
as a supplement to the report on the bill named by him. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. QUARLES. I now ask leave to call up the conference re- 
pest upon the army a ol ape bill. Icall the attention of the 
8 from Col [Mr. TELLER] to the request I have just 

e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

bill (H. R. 10670) Ba ei app 


es ot all papers on 
ereof. 


The conference report on the 
iations for the support of the 
une 30, 1905. and for other pur- 
report was read in full and dis- 

cussed yesterday. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, there is a provision in this re- 
port as to Senate amendment numbered 29 to which I object. I 
observe that the conference report makes a considerable e 
in the of the amendment as it was put in the bill by the 
Senate. I want to move that the Senate concur in the report 
with an amendment. I want to strike out a portion of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. That can not be done. 

Mr. TELLER. Can we not nonconcur with an amendment? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can not be done. 

Mr. TELLER. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
nonconcur in the report; and I want tostate why I make that mo- 


tion. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
moves to disagree to the conference report. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I was under the impression that 
I could move to nonconcur with an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No amendment is admissible. 
If the Senator desires an amendment adopted, the only way is to 


„ 


reject the 
Mr. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator from 
Colorado has one thing in view, and that is this particular mat - 


ter to which he 3 1 „„ 
the entire report, but for moving an amendment 
he asks the Senate not to 3 I think that is the 
attitude of the Senntor. He does not oppose the whole report or 
action upon the bill. but he wishes an opportunity of offering his 
amendment, and so he asks that the Senate do not adopt the re- 
port. Of course if the Senate nem. con. agrees to that in order 
that the Senator from Colorado may offer his amendment, then 
after the amendment is offered and been passed upon by the 
Senate, the report will be accepted and the bill will pass, or else 
the Senator’s amendment will pass: but that is the only way un- 
der our rules that any Senator can secure the adoption of an 
amendment in such a case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He can not get it in that way. 
Mr. HALE. He can get a disagreement on that particular 
tem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Hecan get a disagreement on 
that, and then the conferees might change their report. 


7 . CanI an agreement on everything except 
the amendment to which I object? 
Mr. ALDRICH. No. 


Mr. HALE. The Senator can get an agreement. 

Mr. TELLER. Can I get an agreement on everything else, and 
a disagreement as to this particular amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. ident, the intricacies of a conference 
committee are rather beyond me. I want to say that the Senate 


being | put an amendment in the bill similar to what the Senate has put 


in other bills on several occasions, to enable the President of the 
United States to retire certain officers with an increased grade, 
and it applies only to officers who were engaged in the civil war. 
I think the Senate has passed such a bill three or four times, but 
we have never been able to get it through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House on some occasions have limited the pro- 
vision to those who should ‘hereafter retire, leaving out many 
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meritorious officers who had already retired, and finally the com- 
mittee of conference put it in this shape, to which I object: 

That any officer of the Army below the grade of brigadier-general who 
served with credit as an officer or as an enlisted man in the regular or volun- 
teer forces during the civil war prior to April 9, 1865, otherwise than as a 
cadet, and whose name is borne on cial of the Army, and who 


has heretofore been, or may be, retired on account of wounds or 


disability incident to the service. or on account of age, or after forty years’ 


service, may, in the discretion of the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of Senate, be placed on the retired of the Army with the 
rank and retired pay of one e above thgt actually held by him at the 
time of retirement: vided, t this act shall not apply to an officer who 
received an advance of grade since the date of his retirement or who has 
been restored to the Army and placed on the retired list by virtue of the pro- 
visions of a special act of Congress. 


Mr. President, the objection I make is to this language: On 
account of age or after forty years’ service.“ I desire, if I can 
ever get where it will be in order to do so, to move to strike out 
“ forty ” and insert “thirty.” I will say that I believe that will 
include about five officers who are on the retired list and who are 
excluded from this provision. 

Under the 3 of the existing law a large number of 
army officers have been retired and appointed to one grade above 
what their retiring grade was sup to be, and perhaps the 
next day they have been placed on the retired list. A great num- 
ber of colonels have been made brigadier-generals, and a 17 
number of subordinate officers have been made colonels. Ido 
not myself complain of that. It was the only way by which the 
additional rank could be conferred. 

Mr. President, every man who has served his Government as 
an officer has an ambition to have a grade higher than that at 
which he has been serving as an officer. It carries with it not 
only the distinction of a higher grade, but it carries with it, Mr. 
President, what I think is of some importance, but not as much 
to the generality of the officers as that of rank—it carries addi- 
tional pay; a d the pay of a retired officer is not high after all. 
But forty years’ service, exclusive of a cadetship, is more than a 
nation. having proper regard for the services of its officers, ought 
to exact. If we have not made the general rule of giving addi- 
tional grade, we have gone so far in it and have given so many 
grades that it seems to me, in order that there be no invid- 


ious distinction, we ought to give it to all the officers who have 


had that kind of service. As * 
rs, you will 1 five or six. I believe, with a 
ittle reflection, I could name about five, and I think I have had 
correspondence practically with every man who would be shut 
out by this provision see forty years’ service. 

What I want to do, Mr. President—and I propose to ask the 
sense of the Senate on it—is to say to the other body that we 
will accept their modification—which I do not entirely like— 
provided we shall be allowed to provide that the men who have 
served thirty years on the active list and who have been retired 
5 oe of 5 account < ot 3 
shall have opportunity of being prom one grade above 
that to which they would be otherwise entitled. 

There are, as I said, these few persons who were not retired by 
the military board because of disabilities; but, recognizing their 
disabilities, they said to the Department that they were unable to 
continue longer in the service of the Government and that they 
desired to be reti Thereupon, on their application, the Gov- 
ernment, without first sending them before the board, allowed 
them to retire. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator see any particular reason 
why the limit should be made forty years instead of bass 

Mr. TELLER. There is not any reason for the limit unless the 

urpose is to shut off certain men. irty years of active service 
is long enough for any officer who has done his duty to be de- 
serving of the kindly regard of the nation he has served. 

If it is possible to get where we can have a vote on the question 
whether the time shall be thirty years or forty years, I want to 
get it. I believe public sentiment e would sustain us 
in insisting that the rule should not be more than thirty years 
instead of forty years. 

Mr. President, I want to make the proper motion if I can, and 
if I can not geta vote on thirty years now I want to get a vote 
that will be a practical instruction to the committee of confer- 
ence to stand for thirty years as against forty years. 

Mr. CULLOM. If we defeat the conference report, we shall 
then have a chance to get it. 

Mr. LODGE. Wecould reject the conference report, and then 
instruct the conferees. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I believe we do not instruct com- 
mittees of conference. We have had a great deal of discussion 
about poe puen heretofore in the Senate. 

Mr. . Idid not want to move toinstruct the commit- 
tee. I will trust the committee. If the Senate will indicate its 

Wish to have thirty years fixed instead of forty, the committee 
will then take care of it. 


Í 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If I understand—but the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. ALLIson] knows 
better than I do about it—the rejection of a conference report upon 
the discussion of an item in the report is considered equivalent to 
an instruction of the Senate to the conferees, but we have not, as I 
understand it. formally instructed our committees of conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have not, I believe, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to suggest to the Senator that the ac- 
ceptance of this conference report 

Mr. QUARLES. We can not hear the Senator, and I am very 
anxious to hear what the Senator from Iowa says. 

Mr. ALLISON. If this conference report shall be agreed to 
and the matter thus disposed of for the present, it does not fore- 
close in any way the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] from 
dealing with the four or five meritorious persons of whom he 
speaks at some other time, and dealing with them in a way that 
ought to be satisfactory: but I suggest that we will still find dif- 
ficulty, after we shall have rejected this report, in acc mplish- 
ing at this time what the Senator desires, from the fact, as I un- 
derstand it, that we have put an amendment on this bill with ref- 
erence to this item which the House disagreed to and have per- 
sisted in disagreeing to. Therefore I believe the best way—if I 
may be permitted to make a suggestion to the Senator from Col- 
orado, who has really had more experience than I have in these 
matters—is to to the report, and then the Senator is not 
foreclosed from dealing with this subject either at this session or 
at some future one so as to do justice to those officers. 

Mr. QUARLES. I think, under the circumstances, it is due to 
the Senate that they should understand exactly not only the pres- 
ent situation of this legislation, but what took place in the com- 
mittee of conference since this matter was intrusted to your com- 
mittee. Let me say, in the first place, that when this bill came 
from the House it had no clause in it whatever relating to the 


matter of retirement. 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator is mistaken, I think, or else I am, 
Did the committee that retirement clause? 


Mr. QUARLES, page 16 of the original bill, numbered 29, 
you find the amendment of the Senate printed in italics, where 
it appears for the first time in the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator is correct; Iwas mistaken, 
but the Senate committee proposed an amendment which we modi- 
fied somewhat. 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. That amendment was a very lib- 
eral one and allowed this increase of grade to all retired officers 
below the grade of brigadier-general—that is, all field, line, and 
staff officers. as we it, below the grade of brigadier- 

with creditable records who served during the civil war. 

were the only conditions that the Senate amendment im- 

posed upon the discretion of the President regarding this matter 
of an increase of grade. 

When the conference came on the House conferees objected to 
this provision entirely, and it resulted in a complete disa t 
between the two Houses, which was reported — — 
Houses. Then we had a second conference, when the House con- 
ferees still insisted that this ision should not go into the bill 
at all; but finally they went to the House and obtained an 
amendment there to the bill providing substantially what is 
known as the Dick bill.” They brought that back to confer- 
ence, and that, on examination, was found to preclude this increase 
of grade to any officer of the Army who, since the Spanish war, 
had received two promotions, although he had earned those pro- 
motions in the usual course of service. 

To that, of course, 5 conferees could not agree. And there- 
upon the House conferees yielded that point and yielded several 
other pees So we pruned down the amendment until it 
5 5 e form in which you find it in the present conference re- 
po 

Now, your conferees looked into this matter, and we found that 
the clause of which the Senator from Colorado is complaining 
ee 55 an some five eh six 1 officers who 

re under the thirty-years clause, having had thirty years’ 
service under the law whereby they asked for retirement, and it 
is not made compulsory on the part of the President. We thought 
that, rather than to havea further disagreement between the two 
Houses, it would be better for us to concede this, and then, as we 
concluded, we could from time to time. if necessary, pass special 
bills for these five or six meritorious cases. 

I do not think there will be any trouble about it whatever. But 
we thought that you would desire that we should agree to this, 
although it was not satisfactory to the Senate conferees, rather 
than have the bill fail. That was the way in which the matter 
stood—we could either accept this or let the bill fail. 


` 
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Mr. CULLOM. If only five or six persons would be included, 
if it were thirty instead of forty years, does the Senator think 
that the inclusion of the five or six men would result in the failure 
of the conference? 


Mr. QUARLES. That was the exact attitude of the conferees 
on the part of the House. They yielded to us first on the propo- 
sition as to whether there should be anything in the bill on the 
subject; secondly, as to the provision of their own amendment, 
yielding three or four different points on that. Then it came to 
a point where they would yield no more. 

Mr. CULLOM. It seems to me rather an unreasonable sort of 
attitude for those gentlemen to assume. When the inclusion of 
only five or six men would clean up the whole list, I am surprised 
that there should be hesitancy to agree if the House conferees 
would agree to any number of years of service. 

Mr. QUARLES. I would remind the Senator that we had 
seventy-five propositions where we were in disagreement. The 
Senator knows that in all such cases conciliation has to be prac- 
ticed in order to reach a conclusion, and the attitude of the House 
on a great many pe and the attitude of the Senate have 
their infinence when you come to the final propositions that have 
to be considered. 

Mr. ALGER. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. QUARLES, Certainly. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. President, I advised the acceptance of this 
compromise. I shall be very glad to join in taking care, under 
separate bills, of these five or six old soldiers who I know should 
be cared for, but, feeling that there was danger that we might not 

, I thought it best, so far as my counsel was concerned, to 
— 5 the acceptance of this agreement. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I observed what the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] said about special bills. After some 
experience in this body I know the difficulty of getting through a 
special bill. If I were as young as I was when I entered the Sen- 
ate, I might hope to see those bills pass, but in the nature of 
things I can not be here long enough, in my judgment, to see them 
pass, I do not believe that if I live out my term I shall sce them 
pass, unless I can secure the assistance of the Senator from Wis- 
consin who has just addressed the Senate, and of the Senator from 
Michigan. If I could secure their support, I believe I could pass 
the bills for these meritorious cases, for I think they are just as 
meritorious as any that will have the benefit of this bill. 

Mr. QUARLES. I wish to say to the Senator, if he will per- 
mit me to interrupt him 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. = 

Mr. QUARLES. That as the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs is now organized there will be no question about a unan- 
imous report on each one of those cases, and I do not think there 
will be any trouble at all in passing the bills through the Senate. 

Mr. TE . What I want to accomplish is in part accom, 
plished by this amendment. I do not wish to jeopardize even 
what we have secured, for I know something about the difficulty 
the committee has had. I understand from those who are wiser 
in this matter than I am that the proper motion in this case is to 
concur. If we do not concur, then the matter is open. 

Mr. CULLOM. Toa S 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Massachusetts says con- 
cur.” Iam yielding to him because I think he knows more about 
it than Ido. Ido not care to call for the yeas and nays on this 
matter. If the Senate thinks it ougat to concur in the report, I 
will take the pledge of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ALGER], 
who promises his assistance at the next session, and of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. QUARLES], who speaks for the commit- 
tee, and we will try to take care at the next session of Congress 
of the cases which I greatly regret we could not take care of in 
this bill. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report of the committee of conference, 

The report was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CULLOM. In the absence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who has left the Chamber temporarily 
and asked me to call up the sundry civil 8 bill, I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the sundry civil appropriation bill, which will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 

UNION STATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 14901) to provide for payment of damages on account of 
changes of grade due to construction of the Union Station, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is an important bill. 
The work is going on at the Union Station. The Senate com- 
mittee has reported a similar bill, which is now on the Calendar. 


I request the Senator from Illinois to permit me to ask considera- 
tion for the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will it lead to any debate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will lead to no debate whatever. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The bill was read the second time at length; and by unanimous 
consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
its consideration. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third ee, read the third time, set panood, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the bill (S. 2793) to provide 
for payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to 
construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia, bə in- 
definitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask the Senator from Iowa to 
yield to me for the purpose of calling up a bill in relation to mat- 

ers in the Indian Territory. It is a House bill, and is of imme- 
diate and seemingly pressing importance. Iam sure it will lead 
to a debate whatever. I wish to ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield to the Senator if the bill leads to 
no debate. I should like to go on a little while during the day 
with the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If it leads to any debate, I will 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of rg. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11963) regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery in the Indian Territory. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from Minnesota, who 
is not in his seat, proposed an amendment, to which I have no ob- 
jection, and that is the insertion of the words Christian science ” 
at the end of line 15, on page . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word massage, in line 15, sec- 
tion 16, page 7, insert “Christian science.” 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not going to interfere 
very seriously with the consideration of this bill, but I wish to 
call attention to one or two facts in connection with it. 

I have had something to do with the enactment of laws in my 
own State and the District of Columbia regulating the practice of 
medicine. We have always insisted not only that a practitioner 
should have a diploma, but that likewise he should be subjected 
to an examination by a medical board, which boards exist in all 
the States and in the District of Columbia and in the Territories, 
unless it be in the Indian Territory. I do not know whether such 
a board exists in the Indian Territory, but I notice that the pend- 
ing bill provides that any person haying a diploma may practice 
medicine in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. President, the requirements are very strict in this bill, and 


properly so, as to the course of instruction. They shall be in- 
structed in— 

Anatomy, ph chemistry, toxi logy, , hy- 
giene, —— 8 e 


ruden ecology, principl n. 2 
ARS a AoE REST OAC AOL TA the tans $e DO OF aot NOA noes 
four hours per week in each during the last two courses of lectures. 

That is a very proper provision. . 

Mr. SPOONER. the bill drive out of practice the Indian 
medicine man? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was coming to that point. 

When a man or woman takes that course and gets a diploma 
he or she ought to be pretty well qualified to practice medicine, 
the requirement being for four years’ course of study and instruc- 
tion in those various subjects. But, Mr. President. when we 
come to the proviso, we find that when these accomplished and 
educated physicians get there they come in competition with 
herb doctors who are not required to attend a course of lectures, 
who are not required to know anything about pathology or hy- 
giene or materia medica or surgery or anything else except herbs, 
and they are exempted from the provisions of the proposed law. 
So this educated man comes in direct competition with an herb 
doctor, who has not been required to spend an hour in a medical 
school. He also comes in competition with the osteopath, who is 
not required to take an examination. 

The educated physician comes in competition with a masseur, 
and, agen. be the amendment just adopted, he comes in com- 
petition with the Christian Science healer. It is an extraordinary 
proviso to go in a bill providing for the regulation of the practice 
of medicine in any part of this country or in any civilized com- 
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munity, I think there are doubtless conditions in the Indian 
Territory different: from those in any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, but if we commence in Congress by legis- 
lating to exempt those classes of E? ple from the law I do not 
know why, when they ask us to do it in the legislation in the 
States and in the District, we ought not likewise to do it there and 
here. I do not object to the consideration of the bill, but I wanted 
to state the peculiarities of the proviso, which really ought to be 
stricken out. 


Mr. ALLISON. I yielded for the consideration of this bill—— | will 


Mr..GALLINGER. That is all I have to say. 
Mr. ALLISON. Under the idea that it would not lead to de- 


bate. If it leads to no further debate, I will allow the bill to 


proceed. 
Mr. SPOONER. Has the Senator from Wyoming the bill in 


charge? 
Mr CLARK of Wyoming. I have. 
Mr. SPOONER. I wish to ask the Senator whether the bill 


would not be improved as a literary production if the letter “y” 
| Were added to the word “osteopath,” in line 15 of the last page. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think not; ‘* osteopath’’ being an 
e and referring to the treatment“ following. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does it mean osteopath treatment? 

Mr. CLARK of W g. Isuppose that is what it means. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think it should be “ osteopathic ’’ treatment. 

Mr. CLARK of W. 2 Possibly so. 

Mr. SPOONER. t as the bill is a matter of grave impor- 
tance I do not care to delay it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

PHARMACY IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
if he has in charge a bill regulating in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. I have had many letters respecting the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Ihave it in charge, and I intend 
to call it up at the earliest opportunity. I have the bill in my 
desk now, and I would ask the Senator from Iowa to yield, but 
for the fact that I have trespassed upo n his time so far morn- 
ing, The bill should be brought up, as it is of great importance. 

Mr. ALLISON. At some other time I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the appropria- 
tion bill will be proceeded with. 

RAILROADS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have 8 to yield to the Senator from 
haere [Mr. Lone] fora bill which he informs me will not lead 

ebate. 

Mr. LONG. I desire to call up the bill (S. 5454) Feree 
Ozark and Cherokee Central Railroad Company and the Arkansas 
Valley and Western Railway Company, and each or either of 
them, to sell and convey their railroads and other property in the 
Indian Territory to the St. Lonis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany or tothe Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, 
and for other purposes. 

The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MONUMENT TO COMMODORE BARRY, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Lask the Senator from Iowa to yield to 
me for the of a short. bill. 

Mr. AL I will yield to the Senator if the bill leads to | ca 
no debate. 

r. HANSBROUGH. Ithink there will be no debate. Lask the 
—— — to proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1547) for the 
erection ot a monument to the memory of Commodore John Barry. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. which had been 
from the Committee on the Library with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That there shall be erected in the city of Washington, D. C., a statue — 
memory of Commodore John — and for 22 of ‘procuring and 
erecting said statue witha suitable pedestal, and for P prepara oot ENa; 
the sum of $50,000, 3 ar ee may be necessary, is — 
priated out of an 8 in th not otherwise a: the 
same to be 


Secre of ar, tho Secretary of the Navy. the cha ee oe 
e of the Senate, and on · the 
Library of the House of resentatives, 
SEC. 2. That asite 


the m herein created is. sparen to select 
for the ... Uh ache gronni belonging to oe 
5 said statue shall not ted in the grounds of the Capitol 
or Library of 


Mr. KEAN. I should like to refresh my memory in regard to 
history, and I ask to have the report read, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. There is a very brief report covering 
only one . If the Senator from New Jersey insists on having 
it read, I that it be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will be 
able to state briefly the 5 of the report. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I shall hardly dare to undertake to de- 
scribe the patriotic service of this Revolutionary officer as it is 


done so well here in one of the re It is far more thrill- 
ing than any appropriation bill, and I hope the Senator from Iowa 
hear the . read. 
5 think the report might be printed in the 

ECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. ee Very well. 

no objection, report submitted by Mr. Haxs- 

eee 5 e 6th instant was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the bill (S. 


the erection of a monument to —— of Commodore 
had the same under consideration * 


fo - 

Strikeout all after the enacting clause ar pet ne 
“That there shall be erected in the City of 

the memory of Commodore John s 


m 


a — to 


and erecting said statue with a suitable ped . 

of a site, the sum of 8 as may be cs 

a * out of any mone tho Treasury not otherwise appropr oprintod, 
aes 


ne ieee 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the chair: an of 
6 of the Senate, and —.— 8 the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the House of Representatives. 
“Sec. 2. That the commission herein created is em wee in teacher 


for the statue F d 
Capit 4 FFT AA DE of the 
or 

T . Ireland, about 
is. A reie orth sera Ne age fi is recorded as 
* from that port in 1 oe ong tof Bare pe hooker 15 08 be wes 
clotted a derm ber of the “Society for the Helier of Poss and Distressed Mas- 
ters of S and in 1774 was made captain of the Black Prince, a merchant 
vessel. In 1775 he was 5 
5 the Se “he gave up the 


“At this 88 it 
valor and discretion, ä Biull, could give the 1 utmost effi- 
ciency to our insignificant means of defenseand he rare union 
in Commodore Barry of these qualities Te to eee 


Congress.” 
On April 11, ihe he brought into the portof Philadelphia the Edward, and 
e in Boe s Origin of the F Flag to be the first who “bore th the conti- 


nental flag 15 8 ome g5 the ocean.” This was Sonome pte several er Etro 
victories, recounted Henry Fisher, Cæsar Rodney, and 

In February, 1778, ry, with — — row boa captured — 
es in the lower Delaware, of which Frost's Naval Bi 


Por boldness of . — and dexterity of execution it was not 3 


if equaled, during 
Fo Part of the 5 stores were forwarded to Washington, at Valley 


3 
nidi in nthe late attack on the sg seve Mot 
ttacked on the Raleigh 


hipa and, . 


gratulate you on FF your gallantry and 
In 1778 he was a 


by a superior force, but. succeeded 
in running his vessel on s shore. In Watson's Annals the fig’ ght is called = ‘a no- 
ble and daring defense.” Later he was placed in 5 of the Alliance, 
so named in honor of sy the Continental between America and France, the 
best ship ever owned by the Continental Congress, and sent to convey Com- 
missioner Laurens, Thomas Paine, and Count de Noailles, brother-in-law of 
Lafayette, to Paris. On his return voyage he captured the Atlanta and the 
InN Tare Bag fg ay 8 with th f Lafa 
ovember, was e 3 0 to 
He had the honor to to fight the last battle of the Revolution, in which 
;! a alone oil French ports for $2,310, d 
prizes for one voyage alone sold in the c or an 
hel to cause the Bri merchants to petition for peace. sss 
hile the American fleet was com to be idle in the Delaware, Barry 
recruited a company and served in the battles of Trenton and Princeton. 
On the pet gon act Guan of independence Barry returned to the merchant 
8 where he eo i ben our a being . seme 
gerine pirates war een Eng 3 
necessary that a seek tives should be provided for = 
command this force President 1 41 n, on June 
tains, Barry being named first in He was 88 
tit e of commodore, which pen! not a established until 1 
naval forces were reduced Barry was one of the nine cap- 
ta ins retained. He — ih the — of the nation until his death, at 


Philadel: September 13, 1803. 
Poco Tis deme ir Dennie, editor of The Portfolio, a literary journal of 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported as a substitute by the Committee on 
the Library. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES FROM TARGET PRACTICE, 


Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Iowa will yield to me 
Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 
Mr. HALE, There is a little bill, Senate bill 4236, which I 


should like to have ; 
ing a little bill, I hope it will not lead to 


Mr. ALLISON. 
debate. 

Mr. HALE. If it does, I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 4236) to pay claimants for dam- 
ages to private property by reason of mortar practic? at Fort 
Preble, Me., during the fall of 1901, as reported by a board of 
army officers constituted to ascertain the same. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will not the Senator from Maine make some 
EC of the bill? 

. HALE. I can not unless the Senator from Iowa will con- 
sent. I that if it gave rise to debate I would withdraw it. 

Mr. S NER. I do not think the Senator from Iowa will 
object. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield for a brief explanation. 

Mr. HALE. I will say in a few words to the Senate that there 
have been bills of this kind from all over the country where prop- 
erty of private citizens has been destroyed or damaged by the fir- 
ing of heavy guns that have been put up by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Several of those claims have been sent to the Committee 
on Appropriations for embodiment on deficiency appropriation 
bills, Ido not think that that is the Be place for them, and 
therefore instead of resorting to that I had this matter presented 
to the proper committee of the Senate, which, after an examina- 
tion into the several amounts, has reported this bill. I propose 
to take my chance on getting it through the other House rather 
than to ask the Committee on Appropriations to put it on the 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator from Maine state what 
committee reported the bill? 

Mr. HALE. The Committee on Claims. That is the proper 
committee. It is aclaim. It is not a matter that ought to be 
put upon an appropriation bill. I did not resort to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, but sent it to the Committee on Claims, 
which has reported the bill. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I think it needs a little more careful inves- 
tigation than the subject can be given now, and I object. 

r. HALE. If the Senator objects, then of course it will go 
over. 


TIMBER FOR MINING AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 


Mr. FULTON. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield to me for 
the consideration of a short bill, one that will occasion no debate, 
Iam sure. 1 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill yield to the Senator from Oregon, but 
I hope after this bill shall be disposed of I may be permitted to go 
on with the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Iask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2994) to amend an act entitled An act author- 
izing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell 
and remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic 
purposes.“ approved June 3, 1878, so that the provisions of said 
act shall be extended to and include the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. 

e Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IRRIGATION IN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. ALLISON. I will yield to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Barp] to take = a gas resolution that was objected to on 
yesterday, but which I understand will now pass without objection. 

Mr. BARD. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. R. 71) requesting the Secretary of the 
Interior to institute an investigation relative to the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River for irrigation, and to report to Con- 
gress thereon. 5 à 

The PRESIDENT pro empe; The joint resolution was read 
yesterday in full. Is there o 80 to its consideration? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 


Mr. TELLER. The word is not requested,“ as it was read 
at the desk. It was amended yesterday to directed.“ If it has 
not been changed, I move that amendment now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title was not changed. 
It is all right in the body of the joint resolution. The title will 
be changed later on. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A joint resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior toinstitute an investigation rela- 
tive to the use of the waters of the Colorado River for irrigation, 
and to report to Congress thereon.” 


CONSIDERATION OF CLAIMS BILLS. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me to 
make a request? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up the Calendar of House and Senate private claims bills at 
3 o'clock to-morrow. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not think we had better grant any re- 
quests for the order of business at the present time as to bills of 
which we do not know anything about the nature. Ishall there- 
fore object to any agreement. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will withhold his objection a 
moment, I will state my reasons for making the request, and 
then my duty will have been done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will withhold my objection until the Sena- 
tor states his reasons. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator knows, we have not been to 
the Calendar in a regular way for some months now, and it is 
difficult to call up claims bills under unanimous consent, for they 
are usually objected to. 

We have before us in committee a bill from the House known 
as the omnibus bill.“ Under rules that the committee have here- 
tofore adopted we only put such miscellaneous claims on the om- 
nibus bills as have already had the consent of the Senate or 
Honse in the passage of the several bills, each standing alone. 
There are a good many matters not yet reached on the Calendar 
that ought to be cared for—bills that have been carefully con- 
sidered by the committee and are on the Calendar, and if passed 
by the Senate could take their places in the omnibus bill. It is 
highly necessary that the omnibus bill should be completed, and 
therefore I want to get the consent of the Senate to consider the 
Calendar of private claims bills. If consent for to-morrow is not 
given, I will ask the Senator if he will state a time when the Cal- 
endar of private claims can be taken up? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is just what I object to, to fixing a time 
at the present moment for the consideration of any bills. There 
is a general desire, I think, that the appropriation bills and con- 
ference reports shall be disposed of, and it is i eri 

Mr. WARREN. My request is subject to both those. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is impossible, I say, at this time to indicate 
when a period will be peace that bills of the nature of those 
sugg by the Senator from Wyoming ought to be considered. 
Of course the Senator has the right at any time to move to take 
them up, or there will be no objection, I assume, to proceeding 
with unobjected cases upon the Calendar at any time when there 
is not an appropriation bill before the Senate. I think there will 
be no difficulty as to that arrangement, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fix a time in advance for the consideration of any partic- 
ular bills, and I suggest that it is better for the Senator from 
Wyoming to wait until he gets an opportunity to call up the bills. 

r. WARREN. The 8 I will say to the Senator, 
will never arrive when the Senate shall be ready unless by an ar- 
rangement to take up the Calendar for claims bills. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me that it is not feasible to make 
that arrangement now, but I i to the Senator that it can 
be done later on in the session. I shall feel constrained to object 
to fixing any time now to consider any particular bill. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to make one suggestion about 
unobjected bills. Bills ought not to be black-eyed or repudiated 
because objected to. They are very frequently objected to because 
a Senator wants to go on with something else, and the objection 
has no reference to the merits of a particular bill. There ought 
to be some time fixed so that we can take up the bills and act upon 
them; but I object to the suggestion to take up unobjected bills 
to the exclusion of those objected to for mere convenience. Meri- 
torious bills are frequently objected to because other business in- 
tervenes. That is no criterion by which to measure bills. 

Mr. WARREN. I would be entirely willing, in the first place, 
to have an agreement made subject to appropriation bills and 
conference feb winks and first go over the Calendar for unobjected 
bills, I should be glad if the Senator from Rhode Island would 
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suggest some manner by which now or at some later time these 
matters may be dealt with. : 

Mr. ALDRICH, My experience has been that an omnibus 
claim bill demands and receives recognition sooner or later. Ido 
not think the Senator need be alarmed, bnt that at some time in 
the course of the session his bill will be considered. The nature 
of the bill is such that it necessitates action, whether we consent 
to it or not. But I think it is too early now to ask for a time to 
fix a date, and I therefore, as I said, am constrained to repeat my 
objection to the suggestion made by the Senator from 8 
Mr. WARREN. I will simply say that the omnibus has 
not been, and can not well be, reported to the Senate from the com- 
mittee until work on the Calendar has been done. Ihave nointen- 
tion of bringing in an omnibus bill until the Senate is willing to 
consider the Calendar, because it would be hopeless to try it, of 
course. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the year ending June 
80, 1905, and for other purposes. a 

The reading of the bill was resumed at line 8, on page 152. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead ‘‘ Miscellaneous objects, Department of Jus- 
tice,” on page 156, line 6, after the word available,“ to strike 
out during the fiscal year 1905” and insert until expended; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: That the balance of the a tion of 
$500,000 for the enforcement of the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
Ree Oe Oe ce chicos craoulite: kat TCAE OITO aot 

or the fiseal year 1904, approved February 25, 198, shall continue available 
until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Judicial,” on 
page 157, -line 20, to increase the appropriation for payment of 
regular assistants to United States district attorneys who are ap- 
pointed by the Attorney-General, etc., from $210,000 to $220,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, line 24, to increase the 
appropriation for payment of assistants to the Attorney-General 
and to United States district attorneys employed by the Attorney- 
General to aid in special cases from $85,000 to $135,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 159, line 17, after the word 
dollars,“ to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That the money heretofore, or that shall hereafter be, appro- 
priated for this p be expended in payment for such supplies only 
as have been, or hereafter be, p! by the Department of Justice 
for distribution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 22, after the word 
“ Attorney-General,” to insert: É 

d tment of who ma - 
PO ns S ES gry amr 
‘suppressing mutiny; 

So as to read: 

For miscellaneous expenditures, in the discretion of the Attorney-General 
© è * for Pay of extra guards when deemed necessary by the Attorney- 
737. np ce ia Sok fre 
or 3 mutiny, $35,500. N = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head Legislative,” on 
page 166, after line 15, to insert: 

Purchase of bust of General Lafayette: For the purchase by the Joint 
Committee on the Library of a marble bust of General Lafayette, by David 
d'Angers, to replace the one destroyed by fire in 1851, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 166, after line 20, to insert: 


Purchase of bust of ex-President Taylor: For the purchase by the Joint 
S on the Library of a marble bust of ex-Preeident Zachary Taylor, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Public printing 
and binding, on page 170, line 4, after the word “‘ Survey,” to 
insert and $170,000 for the Census Office;’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the Department of Commerce and Labor, inclu 000 for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and $170,000 for the Census OMe, Sun. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A committee amendment was 
passed over on 81. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I wish 
to ask him a question as to section 3 for information, if it is 
proper to do so now. 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 
Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the Senator if the construc- 
tion of that section is that any additional conveyance is author- 


ized to be used by any one of the De ents, provided the name 
be Gar upon it? Is that the only limitation? That section 
reads: 


Sec. 3. No part of any money appropriated by this act shall be used for 
purchase, maintaining, driving, or operating any carriage or other vehicle, 
other than those authorized for personal purposes in Hee, bai 2 of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1905, unless 
the tame shall have conspicuously painted thereon at all times the name 
of the Executive ae games or other branch of the public service to which 
the same belong and in the service of which the same are used. 

The question I wish to ask the Senator, to make it a little more 
plain, is this: Is the only limitation upon a Department having 
such additional vehicles as it may see proper to secure or use, the 
fact that it shall have this painting upon it, showing the Depart- 
ment to which it belongs? In other words, is a Department author- 
ized to have vehicles additional to those provided for in the act 
referred to in that section if it will simply put the name of the 
Department upon the vehicle? 

Mr. ALLISON. As I understand the section, it is a limitation 
upon the 1 18 contained in the pending bill. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 


Mr. ALLISON. It is a limitation upon the authority to use 
any carriage or vehicle excepting those authorized in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation act. 

Mr. BACON. That is the question I asked the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. That I understand to be the purpose of the 


section. 

Mr. BACON. Here is cor pens situation: Under the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act certain vehicles 
and horses were authorized for each of the Executive Departments 
and possibly certain divisions of those Departments. Now that, 
of course, is fixed so far as that law can fix it. 

Then, to guard the further use of money appropriated in this 
bill, section 3 provides that no additional vehicles or horses shall 
be used in any of these Departments unless there is painted u 
such vehicles the name of the Department to which the same be- 
longs and in which it isused. Therefore I ask the Senator from 
Iowa this question: Does the Senator understand whether the 
Department is authorized under this bill to use a part of the 
money herein appropriated for such additional vehicles as, in the 
discretion of the officers of that Department, may be required, if 
they will simply comply with this condition, which is to put upon 
the vehicle the name of the Department? 

Mr. ALLISON, And if also such vehicles are used fora public 


urpose? 
p Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. If they are used for a public purpose with this 
designation. I suppose they are authorized to be so used. 

Mr. BACON. I will ask the Senator if it was not the intention 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial appropriation act to 
specifically limit the vehicles which should be used by the Execu- 
tive Departments to the number specified in that act, and whether 
or not it is not necessarily the 5 of this section that 
that limitation is removed and that the Executive Departments 
have just as much liberty as they have heretofore exercised to 
employ all the vehicles they may desire, upon the simple condition 
that they will put the name of the Department upon the vehicle 
and use it for public purposes. L 

Mr. ‘ALLISON I do not so understand it; and if the lan 
can be so construed, I hope the Senator will devise words that will 
execute the idea which he suggests. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I am not parsimonious in 
my ideas as to what should be allowed the Executive Depart- 
ments, but at the same time Congress has thought that it was 
necessary that there should be a limitation in the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial appropriation act. An investigation had 
been made as to what was required and what was proper for the 
Executive Departments to have the liberty to use and as to the 
amount of money which they should utilize in that direction, and 
there is a specification in that act, if I understand it, of the num- 
ber of vehicles which they shall use and which each of the De- 

ents shall have. Now, if that is so, if that act was care- 
ully considered and if the number was properly apportioned to 
the different executive officers and Departments which they should 
use, why is it enlarged by this section? For unless I am very un- 
fortunate in the construction of language it evidently does en 
it, and enlarges it in an indefinite way, without any limitation 
whatever, except simply the condition that the vehicles should 
bear the names of the Departments and that they be used in the 
public service. à aha ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand this provision to be an additional 
limitation. I think the limitation is very well provided for. Of 
course it could be still more limited if it were necessary, but I do 
not think itis, The committee did not think it worth while to 
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insert any additional words to the restricttons provided for in the 
section. 

Mr. BACON. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, this can not be 
an additional limitation to that which is expressed in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation act, because that was 
a specific 8 as to the number of vehicles to be used. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, as 
I understand the limitation in the legislative, executive, and ju- 
a appropriation act, it provides wy that the heads of the 

Executive Departments shall be authorized to use carriages for 
other than public purposes, and that limitation is found in the 
1 lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act. 

section provides that in addition to that the carriages 
which are used shall not only be used for public purposes. but 
there shall be shown on some suitable and visible place on each 
of the carriages that they are used for public purposes only. If 
the Senator is not satisfied with that limitation and will suggest 
any other words, I shall be glad to accept them. 

Mr. BACON. AsIsay, Mr. President, I have no desire to un- 
duly restrict the Executive Departments; but it does seem to me 
that this section entirely removes all limitations and that the De- 
partments can have just as many carriages as they please, provided 
they will put on each vehicle the name of the Department 
0 the fact that it is only used in the public service. 

elegi 
not provide for a t number of carriages, then I quite 
agree with iat appears to be the idea of the committee, that 
that number ought to be enlarged, and I am willing that they 
shall enlarge if to any extent that it can be shown it should be 


enlarged. 
But I will call the Senator's attention to a that — 


car- 
p ee 
as a extending from the prn to the other end of the Avenue. 
Of course I have no doubt that that was a very gross exaggera- 
tion, but still it is a fact that it was recognized that ihace had had 
been an abuse by the Executive ts, or some of them 
not all of them, I presame—that there had been in various Exec- 
utive Departments some abuse of the unlimited opportunity which 
they had theretofore enjoyed and exercised of having ¢ at 
the public expense. 
fore it was, if I understood it correctly, that in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act there was an 
effort made to limit the number of carriages which they could 
use, so that, without unduly restricting the Departments, there 
should be no longer this abuse. 
If we were mistaken then in the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial appropriation act and did not e for as many vehicles 
-as the public service properly would justify and require, then I 
am in favor of the ment to the limit which is proper; but 
the criticism, which I respectfully make and with very much hes- 
itation—for I have the profoundest respect for the conservatism 
ms Committee—the criticism which I make is 
entitely fails to make an additional limitation, as 
suggested by the Senator from Iowa, but that it makes an enlarge- 
ment of a previous limitation in the l tive, executive, pe 
judicial appropriation act, and not only tit makes an enlarge- 
ment, but that it makes an enlargement which absolutely destroys 
all limitation, except the simple conditions which I have spoken 
of, that the vehicles shall have painted upon them the name of the 
Department to which they are assigned, and that 45 shall be 
used in the public service. That is the suggestion which I make. 
The Senator says to me that if Jam not satisfied. and if I will sug- 
gest so and so, he will agree. I simply desire to say that I have 
such very great confidence in the Senator from Iowa and the great 
committee over which he ides, that if; upon the suggestion I 
have made, he is still satisfied with 


should not resume to attempt to amend it. 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for the 


comin he has paid to the Committee on A tions, but 
according to my in tation—and I do not for the com- 
ape but for m this is a restriction. Under the legisla- 


i tive, executive. and judicial appropriation act, of course no car- 
can be used unless they are appropriated for, and under 
act it was provided not only that they should not be used 

25 appropriated for, but also that they should only be used 


for public save and that certain Cabinet officers 
should ogee allowed a carriage for personal purposes. 


3 ALLISON. That applied to the appropriations under that 
Mr. BACON. The Senator refers to the bill of this year? 
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Nr. ALLISON. I refer to that bill of this year. That wasin- 

tended, I think, to correct an abuse, if there Was one. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. When this bill came to be considered it not 
only provided for those restrictions, but it also provided, as I un- 
derstand this provision in the bill, that if there are in this bill 
appropriations for horses and carriages, they shall not only be 
subject to the restrictions which are now in existence, but also 
~~ eee ee have a placard showing the name of the 

partmen: 

Mr. BACON, If the Senator will pardon me there, if it be 
true that there are in this bill specific provisions for additional 
carriages and horses other than those specified for in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation act, then the construc- 
tion of the Senator is correct, and I simply ask him if it isa fact 
that there are in this bill provisions for additional vehicles? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand there are a few not provided for 
in the le tive act. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. Then the Senator’s construction of 
it is—and it is important to make this statement, because I pre- 
sume the departmental officers will be guided by the 5 
which is now stated in the Senate to be that intended the con- 


and | struction of the Senator of this language is that it refers simply 


to the vehicles and horses which are otherwise autho: 


rized in the 
Mr. ALLISON. Un sieaa A 
Mr. BACON. Very well. en I am very glad to have. that 
statement, because it entirely clears the matter up 
Mr. ALLISON. I offer the amendment whi: T send to the 
desk, . after line 8. 
RESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 
ie Shaan On: page 5, after line 8, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 
Detroit, Mich., post-office and 5 8 improvements 
——. accommodations of the oe room in the post-office and 
8 amendment was agreed to 
Mr. ALLISON. Loffer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to come in on page 27, after lin 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The, ik willbe stated, 
The SECRETARY.. On page 27, after line 13, it is proposed toin- 
sert the following: 
For purchase of 
National Museum, $10,000. 
The amendment was agreed to 
Mr. ALLISON. On page 39. line. 22, I move 6 
appropriation under the subhead ‘ ‘Immigrant N 
ment of Commerce and Labor,“ by striking out ot be- 
fore the word thousand,“ and inserting twenty-six; ee 80 se 
the total will be $126,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. ALLISON. I offer t the amendment which I cai to the 
desk, to come in on page 150. after line 24. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated, 
The SccreTary. On page 150, after line 24, it is proposed to 
parte the 3 


to supply deficiencies in the collections of the 


nable the Go 
tion to be held at Liege Dals um, 
1 no lability in excess of the ap- 
o commissioners, to be selected by 
og amendment was 
Mr. ALLISON. I offer the: 3 which I send to the 
desk, to come in on page 98, after line 4 
The PR. ENT protempore. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. On page 98, after line 4, it is proposed to in- 


sert the following: 

‘To enable the 8 of the sion to cause to be ——— and 
under the of the United 8 
yey, a map of the United States, showing . lines he the 
Dominion Republic of Mexico, o: e — 


t} 
cities and railway stations along such mportant streams, mountain 
ranges, of navigable waters near sea; Saporta and such ther fact a 
may be pertinent to such a map, $20,000, to be available. 
The amendment was 


agreed to. 
Mr. ALLISON. I offer the 5 which I send to the 
* to come in on page 104, after line 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The smendinent will beetated: 
The SECRETARY. On page 104, after line 8, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


os Hospital: 
tion act for the f 


tual lease for the nominal rental of $1 per annum, and that upon the 
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execution of such lease to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
said Secretary shall cause to be erected on the ground so re and 
leased the rew hospital for freedmen provided for by the act above referred to. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no other amendments to present, and 
now ask to return to the amendments that were over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment 
to offer an amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to offer an amendment, but before I 
offer it I want to read section 3 of the sundry civil appropriation 
151 m Haro 8, 1893, in regard to the Chicago exposition, which 

as follows: 


Src. 3. That not to exceed 50,000 bronze medals and the necessary dies 
therefor, with appropriate devices, emblems, ard inscriptions commemora- 
tive of the said exposition celebra the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by 1 er Columbus, shall be pre un- 
der the supervision of the Secretary of the ; and te Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. under the vision of the Secrotery of the Treas- 
ury. shall prepare plates and make tharefroo nob toexceed 50,000 im: sions 
for diplomas at a total cost not to exceed $108,000, Said medals and diplo- 
mas shall be delivered to the World's Columbian Commission, to be awarded 
to exhibitors in accordance with the provisions of said act of Congress a 

roved April 25, 1890, and there is hereby ap: riated, from any moneys 
fhe Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $103,000, or so much 
8 us may be necessary, to pay the expenditures authorized by this 
section. 

I offer the amendment I send to the desk, to come in at the 
close of the bill. It does not appropriate a dollar. It provides 
for the coining of the medals, all the material to be furnished by 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company. : : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. . 

The SECRETARY., It is proposed to add at the end of the bill the 
following: 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to prepare or have prepared suitable dies with appropriate devices, em- 
blems, and inscriptions commemorative of the . — Purchase er 
tion, celebrating the one bundredth anniversary of the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory; from which dies, under the supervision of the said 
Secretary of the Treasury, there shall be coined, at some mint of the United 
States, medals to be awarded by the said Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company to exhibitors, in accordance with the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory by the United States,” ete., 
approved March 3, 1901; that the devices, emblems, and inscriptions for sgid 

es and medals shall be furnished by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, and said medals shall be made and coined from such material as 
the said exposition company may, at its own expense, furnish; and authorit: 
may be granted by the Secretary of the Treasury to the holder ofany m 

roperly awarded to any exhibitor to have duplicates thereof made at any 
‘ime at any of the mints of the United States, from gold, silver, or bro 
at the expense of the person desiring the same; said medals shall be coin 
and the dies therefor prepared subject to the provisions of the fifty-second 
section of the coinage act of 1593, and all the 8 Whether penal or 
otherwise, of said coinage act against counterfeiting or imitating of coins of 
ths United States shall apply to the medals struck and used under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was as Seite to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I ask the Senate to return to page 81. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment on 
page 81 will be AE i - ae 

The SECRETARY. After line 12, on page 81, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

To acquire a site for and toward the construction of a fireproof building 


for committee rooms, folding room, and other offices for the United States 
ce rooms for Senators, to be erected 


cost of said 4 — exclusive of site, shall not exceed $2,250,000; the con- 
struction thereof an 


on. 

Ths said commission may acquire said site or any portion thereof by di- 
rect purehaso, if the prices uro reasonable; such portion of raid site as can 
not be so purchased shall be acquired by condemnation, as follows: The said 
commission shall notify the 5 of the Interior in writing of such fail- 
ure, whereupon the said Secretary of the Interior shall, with n thirty da 
after the receipt of said notice, proceed to acquire such portion of said site in 
the manner prescribed for providing a site for an addition to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in so much of the act approved July 1, 1898, as is set 
forth on pages 648 and g of volume 9) of the Statutes at Large, and for the 
pu of such acquisition the Secretary of the Interior shall have and ex- 
ercite all powers conferred upon the Public Printer in said act. 

The appropriations herein and hereafter made for said site and building 
shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Any vacancy occu 5 1 by We or otherwise in the membership of 
the said commesston be filled by the presiding officer of the Senate. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I am opposed to the proposed 
amendment, but I intend to occupy only a short time ie stating 
the reasons. 

When the amendment was reached on last Friday, and before 
the Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON] had asked that it be passed 


over, I had already said that it was not a gracious thing to ap- 
pear here in opposition to a proposition intended for the conven- 
ience or comfort of members of this body. We all know how 
reluctant Senators have been to object to increased clerks, to 
increased clerk hire, to increased messengers, which have so often 
been asked for by the various chairmen of committees, and While 
there has been an effort made on rare occasions to limit the num- 
ber and to limit the amount paid, yet Ido not think any such effort 
has been very successful. In my judgment that practice has 
tended to create the impression that the Senate is especially extrav- 
agant in regard to officers in its employ. 

But, Mr. President, those are small matters, in my judgment, 
as compared with this. I think this is an extravagance which 
surpasses anything I have ever seen offered in the Senate. Now, 
what is the proposition? The proposition is to appropriate in this 
bill $750,000 to buy a block of ground lying just north of the Cap- 
itol grounds. It is also proposed to provide for an appropriation 
of not exceeding two and a quarter million dollars for the pur- 
pose of erecting on that land a building for committee rooms of 
the Senate and for offices for Senators and for the folding room 
connected with the Senate. The proposed amendment contem- 
plates an 5 of $3,000,000, and yet I do not think there 
is a single Senator on the Appropriations Committee who does 
not believe that by the time the ground is purchased and the con- 
tracts made, or the land is condemned where agreements can not 
be made, and the building is finished, it will amount to $4,500,000. 
I do not think the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Towa, exfects to 85 the land and build the building within 
the amount specified in the bill. 

Now. it is 3 that the $3,000,000 specified in the bill— 
$4,500,000 as I say the building will eventually cost—shall be used 
to procure offices for the committees of the Senate and for the 
Senators on this floor. If it should cost $4,500,000, it would be 
$50,000 for each and every Senator who sits upon this floor. If it 
costs only what is stated in the amendment, it will be, in round 
numbers, $33.000 for each and every Senator to build offices and 
committee rooms for the Senate alone. 

In addition to that, it will be remembered that some fifty of the 
Senators, who are chairmen of committees, or most of them, per- 
haps all, have committee rooms within the Capitol building. 
There are forty Senators, I believe, who have rooms in what is 
known as the Maltby Building. It is proposed to erect this 
enormous structure, costing this great amount of money, in addi- 
tion to the committee rooms that are provided in the Capitol for 
the Senate, and to expend this money for a structure which, it 
seems to me, is extravagant beyond the wants and beyond the 
demands of the Senate or beyond what is reasonable. 

Mr. President, a few years ago it was announced upon the floor 
of the Senate that a building known as the Maltby Building” 
could be purchased at a very reasonable price. It was urged that 
if it was not terre then it would increase in value. It was 
said that the building would be ample and sufficient to provide 
committee rooms and offices for every Senator in this body. Now 
we are told that the building is unsafe and has been condemned; 
that it is unfit to be used for the purposes for which we purchased 
it. I forget what amount of money was paid for it, but I do re- 
member distinctly that those who urged it said at the time that it 
would be sufficient for all time to provide for every committee 
and for every Senator, and now, as I said, it is claimed that it is 
unsafe and must be abandoned. 

But it seems to me that if the extension of the eastern front of 
the Capitol is made, as proposed by the House of Representatives 
and provision for which is contained in the bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate, and if provision should be made elsewhere, as I 
have no doubt it will be, for the Supreme Court, there will be 
anple room within this building to accommodate every Senator 
who now has å committee room or an office in the Maltby Build- 
ing. I say that I think this immense structure, provision for 
which is contained in the * amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill, is unnecessary. I think the provision in the bill, to- 
gether with the committee rooms that may be secured when the 
House shall take possession of its new quarters, for which it has 
provided, will be amply sufficient to furnish committee rooms 
and offices for every Senator in this body. 

Mr. President, I regret, as I said at the beginning, to stand here 
opposing a measure of this kind. I know full well whatconstruc- 
tion may be put by some upon the action of a Senator who does 
oppose it, but I believe it is wrong. I believe it is extravagant, 
and I believe that if we pass a bill here appropriating money to 
build offices and committee rooms for the Senate, costing even 
$33,000 for every Senator here, it will tend to give color to the 
charge of extravagance which has so often been made against 
this body. For theze reasons, while I regretted to differ with the 
majority of the committee of which I am a member, I said to its 
chairman that I did not believe the committee ought to propose 
the pending amendment at the present time; that I believed it 
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was extravagance, and that it was not best that it should go into 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question ison agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. On that I call for the i and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there a second? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, if the Senate has the courage to 
vote for what it believes right I trust it will give me the yeas and 
nays. I know Senators here are willing to vote for the amend- 
ment, as they believe in it, and I think we ought to have the yeas 
and nays. I know the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barkey] will 
vote for the call for the yeas and nays, for he is never afraid to 
vote for whatever he thinks is right. 

The yeas and sag sre ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. . President, like the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Berry], I believe in rigid economy in the iture of 
public money; but I can not concur with him in describing as 
useless extravagance a suitable provision for places in which 
Senators can perform their public duty. If this provided only 
places where the Senators might work. I should favor it, and T 
would pasoi favor it when, in addition to working places 
for . tors, additional and necessary committee rooms are 

ovided. 

PiThe Senator from Arkansas has the honor to be chairman of a 
committee. and yet his committee room is located somewhere in 
the basement, so far from this Chamber that he can not find it if 
he should undertake to go to it this afternoon. So inconvenient 
is his place for working that the Senator has not sought it three 
times during the entire session. So excellent a public servant as 
the Senator from Arkansas is entitled. to a better place for work- 
ing than the basement of the Capitol, shut out from the light and 
the air. Sucha place isnotagreeablenor conduciveto good work. 

Not only so, but I happen to be located in the Maltby Building, 
to which the Senator has referred, and so crowded is it that when 
our constituents come to interview us on matters affecting the 
public interest, they are often compelled to wait in a hall until it 
may suit our convenience to see them. It is so crowded that 
when the Committee on tion attempts to hold a session it 
is compelled to exclude everybody from what is called a recep- 
tion room” in that building in order to occupy that room for its 
meeting. 

Now, it may be that the Senate has too many committees. It 
is sometimes said that committees have been created more for the 
benefit of the clerks than for the benefit of the public service. 

committees never hold a session, but their clerks draw 

$2,220 pe annum, while the clerks of other Senators performing 
just as laboriousand just as useful service draw $1,500 per annum. 
make no criticism of that. I assume that when the Senate 
creates a committee. the committee has a duty to perform, and I 


insist that the Senate shall provide a place w the committee 
can suitably perform its duties. 
If the Senator from Arkansas is to judge by what a public ex- 


penditure may average to each Senator, country would stand 
somewhat staggered when this Capitol was constructed, but no- 
body believes t the object in construc i ificent 
Capitol was to provide merely for the comfort of the men who 
hold the commissions of great States to membership in this body. 
They sought to make a building suitable for the home of the 
resentatives of the 1 and the people approve it. A man fit 
to be the ambassador of a great State in the highest legislative 
— the world is entitled to a comfortable place in which to 
work, and the best is none too good for the Senators from Arkansas 
and other great States in this Union. 

I commend the Senator from Arkansas for always striving to 
represent what he believes to be the sentiment of his yag 
but my judgment is that the people of Arkansas, 1 8 55 know 
no more of them than a neighbor tries to know of neigh- 
bors, would not want to tear down this splendid pile of marble 
which is the home of their re tatives and rebuild it either 
of brick or logs. Neither do I believe the people of Arkansas want 
their Senators sent to a room little better than a dungeon asa 
working 17 5 I do not know how it may be with other Sena- 
tors, but I judge it to be with all others as it is with me—that the 
efficiency of the work corresponds in some fair degree to the sur- 
roundings under which the work is performed. 

Tam free to say that when one of my constituents comes to the 
Capitol of this Republic I a to have a comfortable place to 
which I may invite him. Ido not propose any oriental magnifi- 
cence that is not in keeping with the simplicity of a republic, but 


I do believe that every building erected by this Government ought 
to typify the Government itse ht to be massive and to look 
like it would stand four-square to all the winds that blow. 


It ought to be simple, if you please, but splendid in its sim- 
plicity, and if it is the judgment of the committee that has inves- 
tigated this matter that it takes this much money to build a 
building suitable for committees and Senators, the people of this 


„another building, there would be ample room wit 


country desire that kind of a building. Nobody wants a Senator 
who represents him either to live in a hut or to stop at a wagon 
in Washington. The people want their representatives to 
themselves as become the representatives of a great, a free, 
a self- cting, and, if you please, a proud-spirited people. 

The only difference between the Senator from Arkansas and 
myself is that he thinks all this could be accomplished with a 
smaller expenditure. Iam myself not so sure that the amount the 
committee has provided is the least sum for which suitable serv- 
ice could have secured, but as I am not sure on that point 
I withhold all criticism. I regret that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, instead of merely criticising what he deems an extravagant 
appropriation, did not give the Senate the benefit of his judgment 
as to what would be a reasonable appropriation. 

I am entirely sure that the Senator from Arkansas does not de- 
sire Senators of the minority turned out from the Capitol, and yet 
there is not room enough here for the minority and the majority, 
too. True enough, some of those whose excellent service has 80 
endeared them to their people as to have been returned a sufficient 
length of time are provided for in the Capitol, and if I was un- 
generous I might think that was one reason why they are not so 
much interested in relieving us from the building across tha 

ounds. I know that is not the influence which controls the 

nator from Arkansas. I donot believe such an infiuence would 
control any Senator here. 

But I commend to the Senator from Arkansas the report of the 
Architect of the Capitol, submitted to this body in response to a 
resolution adopted by us,in which he describes the Senate Annex, 
commonly called the Maltby Building, as a fire trap. He practi- 
cally declares that in case of a fire it would burn like a house of 
straw. Vet the denator from Arkansas, as little as he may value 
the services of some of us located there, would not be willing to 
expose us first to the discomforts of it when it stands and to the 
danger of it when it may fall. 

Mr. President, I can conscientiously say that I have never voted 
to waste a dollar of public money, because I re it as a trust 
fund, which no man has a right to squander. t he possesses 
either zi lere or by inheritance he may waste. That is his 
own, to be disposed of according to his views of duty to himself 
and to those dependent on him. But what is taken from the 

e of this land in the shape of taxes and covered into the public 
dorsi spiga pam iota which no Senator has a right to 


waste. 
During my fourteen years of public service I have never voted 
to misspend a dollar of public money. But if I shall be spared 
hereafter to serve twice fourteen years, I will never hesitate for 
an instant to spend a dollar that ought properly to be spent. I 
shall never hesitate to spend a dollar that will provide a proper 
public service. 

Neither do I believe that in Texas or in Arkansas or in any other 
section of this country there is an element, respectable either in 
numbers or intelligence, that would have us deny ourselves or 
deny them any proper and suitable expenditure. The Senator 
from Arkansas does not dissent from this view, and the utmost 
difference that can exist between him and any of his colleagnes 
is as to the extent of the appropriation and not as to the appro- 
priation itself. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator has wholly failed to refer to the 
fact that I stated if the eastern front of the Capitol is extended, 
as is pro by the House of Representatives in this bill, and 
then provision is made. as I understand the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Famnaxks!] is trying to make it. for the 8 Court in 

in the Capitol 
for the Senators who are now in the tby Building. 

The Senator fails, furthermore, to allude to the fact that there 
are ab keepers ee 13 for in the Capitol, indifferently 
it may be as to some; and I may refer to my own committee room. 

It is not such a committee room as I would be glad to have, 
but I usually do my work at the hotel where I board. But there 
are fifty Senators in this building who have rooms, either com- 
mittee rooms or rooms otherwise. There are only forty remain- 
ing, and I put the question to the Senator from Texas himself, 
who is always fair and debates fairly, whether he does not think 
$4,500,000, or $3,000,000, which is covered by this appropriation 
here, is too much money to provide committee rooms and office 
rooms for the forty Senators now in the Maltby Building. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I think it is an extravagant appropria- 
tion, beyond anything that has heretofore come to the Senate. I 
regret, as I said before, to oppose anything of this kind. and I 
have no purpose in it save and except I believe it is a wrong ap- 
propriation—an appropriation of a large amount clearly beyond 
what the necessities demand. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for calling my attention to the fact that I was about to over- 
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look his suggestion that ample accommodations could be provided | In addition to the twelve Senators in the Senate Annex who 


by extending the east front of the Capitol. 

Mr. BERRY. And which is provided by this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not authorized. but a commission is appointed, 
and the bill expressly provides that no money shall be expended 
until Congress appropriates it hereafter. 

Now. as between the Senate building and the Capitol extension, 
I would not hesitate one minute in my choice. In the first place, 
the extension of the Capitol is more a matter of art and architec- 
tural beauty than of convenient and good working quarters for 
Senators. The three millions which it is pro; to spend on 
that Capitol improvement is out of all proportion, so far . 
tical results are concerned, when compared with the building 
which the Committee on Appropriations has provided for. 

The Senator from Arkansas, moreover, is mistaken when he de- 
clares that that improvement would provide for all the Senators 
now located in the Maltby Building. It is estimated that there 
would be abont twenty-eight additional rooms on the Senate side 
of this new improvement. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. That would involve the idea that the court would 
Still remain here, would it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. It would. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes: it would. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Iowa says that is true. Not 
only would there be but twenty-eight additional rooms, but some 
of them dark and not satisfactory places to work in. So after we 
had t $3.000,000 providing twenty-eight single rooms, we 
would still have twelve or fourteen Senators not provided for; 
and it must be remembered that we are soon to have four more, 
according to one view, and eight more, as I hope. 

Forty need workshops: twenty-eight would be supplied, leav- 
ing twelve to stand out-of-doors. and that twelve to be joined by 
the four or eight. as the wisdom of Congress may decide, from 
the newly admitted States. To spend $3.000.000 for twenty-eight 
rooms, and with no committee rooms. is incomparably worse than 
to spend $3.000,000 for rooms for fifty Senators with committee 
rooms and offices in addition. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish tostate to the Senator that there is in this 
bill a provision, put there by the House of Representatives, pro- 
vid ng for the extension of the eastern front in any event. 

Mr. TELLER. No. 

Mr. BERRY. I say the House put it in. 

Mr, TELLER. Oh, yes: the House put it in. 

Mr. BERRY. That is what I stated, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will permit me. Now, that is their proposition. It has 
nothing to do with the other proposition except that we are to- 
gether to spend $6.000,000 if we provide for both, because that 
provision isin the bill. Itis not stricken out either by this amend- 
ment. It is changed and modified—architects are provided for, 
a certain commission from the House and the Senate is also pro- 
vided for, no further appropriation is to be made until after they 
report, etc.—bnt it still stands in that provision; and I take it for 
granted that the House of 5 is going to insist upon 

the eastern front of the Capitol without regard to what 
may be done for the convenience of Senators. 

But the amendment pe noe by the committee applies alone to 
Senate committees and offices for Senators and certain folding 
rooms connected with the Senate. The eastern front applies to 
the entire Capitol, to the House of Representatives, to the coun- 
try at large. It is an extension of this great building. of which 
the Senator has spoken, and is not intended alone to make com- 
mittee rooms. The House had no such thought. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have no doubt when the ques- 
tion comes back from this commission to the Senate I shall find 
myself at agreement with the Senator from Arkansas in voting 
against the expenditure of $3.000,000 for the Capitol extension, 
because it must be remembered that the House of Representatives 
has already had the good judgment to provide itself with a build- 
ing for offices and committee rooms: and when the Senate imitates 
the good judgment of the Houseand provides for itself, there will 
be absolutely no excuse for the Capitol extension, unless it be one 
merely relating to its architectural Sei 

It may be that instead of a new public building which is some- 
times proposed. to be called a *‘ temple of justice or a new home 
for the court, Congress in its 9 5 om will provide better quar- 
ters for the Supreme Court and continue it under the Dome of this 
Capitol. If that shall be ee. it will raise another question 
as to a suitable chamber for the Supreme Court. So far as an 
appropriation to improve the Capitol is concerned, I will join the 
Senator from Arkansas, then, in voting against the expenditure of 


` that $3,000,000, because I do not believe it will be justified by any 
useful public purpose. 


would be unprovided for under the Capitol extension and the four 
or eight Senators who will come to represent the newly admitted 
States, some six or eight Senators, like the Senator from Arkansas, 
occupy rooms in the basement of this Capitol, so damp and dark 
as to breed disease. Thus there are twenty Senators—— 

33 BACON. There are very many more than eight, counting 

e crypt. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Georgia says there are more 
than eight. I happen to know of Senators who need to be re- 
lieved, and I intend to vote to relieve them in spite of theiroppo- 
sition. Ido not intend that the Senator from Arkansas shall be 
compelled to call the Committee on Additional Accommodations 
for the Library of Congress together in a committee room that he 
could not find if he starts out from the Senate Chamber this af ten- 
noon without a page to guide him. The Senator from Arkansas 
and atleast seven others ought to be provided for in a better way. 

It is small wonder that the Senator from Arkansas, according 
to his own statement, does his work at the hotel where he lives. 
He is justified in doing it anywhererather than in that little room 
located so far away and reached by such a circuitous, difficult 
route that he can not find it. å 

But some of usin the performance of our duties find it neces- 
sary to have more books about us than we find it convenient to 
keep or to carry to the taverns where we live. Some Senators 
know how it ought to be without troubling themselves to search 
the books, but a good many of us are not willing to trust our own 
conclusions until we have examined the authorities. Senators 
who, compelled to have the aid of books, and sometimes many of 
them. find it impossible to work in their rooms at the hotel; and 
those of us who find it necessary to summon to our assistance the 
wisdom of the dead as embodied in books are not permitted to 
carry those books. as I have said once before on this floor, into 
our committee rooms at the Maltby Building. - 

They tell us that the floor or the walls, or perhaps both the 
floor and the walls, have been so disjoined and are so out of level 
and plumb as to render it unsafe to carry into the building the 
ordinary books which a Senator desires to keep within easy and 
immediate reach. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] would not want to 
keep a colleague like myself confined toa house where it was impos- 
sible for me to carry the books which I need to consult. Other 
Senators—I say that without offense—can afford to rely upon 
their own judgment or conclusions reached without the aid of 
what others have thought or said or written, but all of us are not 
ara het te my att part I i disparagem 

am to say or my count it no di ent 
to my intelligence that I generally go to the books to lead 
me to my conclusions, and even to confirm me when I have 
reached a conclusion before consulting them. I am never so well 
satisfied with any conclusion I have reached as when I find it in 
accordance with the choice and master intellects of the gone 
by: and I am not alone in this course of study. Other tors 
need aid as well as I do, and to require me or them to work where 
we can not have the benefit of books is to deny to our constitu- 
ents our best efforts. i 

No Senator desires to do that. I am sure that every Senator 
here knows that when each of us has done his best our conclu- 
sions are none too wise. When we have wrought under the most 
favorable circumstances, remembering that our work projects 
itself into the centuries for good or evil, we ought to work under 
conditions that insure the wisest conclusions. 

Mr. President, I have seen a committee of the Senate conducting 
investigations, crowded i to a committee room almost to suffoca- 
tion. Would it not be wise that when the Senate provides this 
building there shall be rooms in which the people of this country 
may be permitted to come and hear the testimony, when testi- 
mony is taken, and hear the arguments, when arguments are 
made, concerning vital questions in which they feel an interest? 

But. Mr. President, I am uselessly consuming the time of the 
Senate toargue this question longer. The only difference between 
other Senators and the Senator from Arkansas is one of degree, 
not of principle. He thinks the appropriation extravagant. I, 
myself, regret oy much that a proper building could not be 
erected for less. I would not vote a dollar more than is necessary, 
nor would I vote a dollar less. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senate will bear with ma 
for a moment, it is with some hesitation that I vote against the 

rt of the committee; but I will put my vote upon an entirely 
ifferent ground from that upon which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas pe Berry] places his. 

I fully agree with the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] that 
our constituents want us to have proper accommodations. They 


want us to have proper 5 and surroundings in our 
labor here, and I would not hesitate to vote for the amendment 


no matter how many millions it involved; but I do believe the 
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genius of the Senate ought to be able to devise some means by 
which ninety Senators can be accommodated under the roof of 
the Capitol. 

Take the House with its great body and it is necessary that it 
should go outside and erect another building; but with only ninety 
Senators, or ninety-four or ninety-eight, if the eight ultimately 
come, with the Supreme Court removed from this building to 

uarters such as it ought to have and such as it never can have in 
the Capitol building, with the library of that courtremoved, I be- 
lieve room enough could be found under this roof to accommodate 
the mrembers of the Senate instead of compelling us to go chasing 
underground on trolley cars, as this amendment proposes we 
shall do. As one of the unfortunates who is rapidly becoming 
web-footed from traversing the underground galleries here, J 
wish to say that a reasonable expenditure would keep rain out of 
that paft of this building and make that part of it very comfort- 
able for all. 

Mr. President, it may be presumptious to set up one man’s 
judgment against that of the committee. I know the architects 
say the Capitol ouglit not to be extended. I do not want to ques- 
tion the motive of any man, but I can readily understand how an 
architect would prefer to put up a new magnificent building 
rather than to be employed on an extension of the Capitol. 

It is said the Supreme Court does not want the extension, be- 
cause the extending the Capitol does not, as it is now considered, 
involve putting up an additional building for the court. I believe 
if that court realize that Congress has patap a building for them, 
mer as they ought to have, they would very gladly vacate this 


ding. 

So, Me. President, for one I shall vote against this amendment, 
believing that instead of going outside and putting up a building 
for Senators we should go outside and put up a building for the 
Supreme Court and rearrange this building so as to furnish offices 
under this roof for members of the Senate, and not require them 
to go from one place to another seeking places of business. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that we ought not to provide in this bill for both the Capitol ex- 
tension and this new building. I think if we adopt the amend- 
ments which have been suggested by the Committee on 1 
priations, that will be precisely what we as a Senate should do. 

The provision for the Capitol extension is already in the bill, 
and it is left in the bill; the committee has not struck it out. 
The committee has modified it, but still the provision for the 
Capitol extension will remain in the bill whatever the conference 
committee may do. If the Senate committee amendment K 
the work will not be constructed until the commission re- 
ceived plans and submitted them to Congress, but still there will 
be a committal of Congress to that work. 

Now, I do not think we ought to have both the Capitol exten- 
sion and this 1 1 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Do you not think the time has come when the 
ee Nest of this country ovght to have better quarters than 

ey have è 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, Ido. 

Mr. CLAPP. Do you think it can be obtained except either by 
the erection of a building outside or enlarging and extending the 
front of the Capitol building? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam not at the present moment 
committing myself to either of these plans or to the question of 
another building for the Supreme Court. I want to leave that 
for the present. I want to consider just what we are doing now. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me, that is just what 
we want to consider. I understand the Senator to say that if this 

lan to erect an additional building for the Senate is carried out 
e does not think the other onght to be. That leaves us, then, 
with the present condition as to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Put it the other way, if the Sen- 
ator pleases, that if that Capitol extension is carried out I do not 
see any necessity for this new building. 

Mr. CLAPP. Except for the Supreme Court. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. e can erect a court building 
somewhere else. But I should like to state what I had in mind. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
last 8 which he made, that no plan for the extension of 
the Capitol provides for Senators, and that it is impossible to do 
so under any plan that has ever been submitted. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I think that if we 
could get twenty-eight new committee rooms it ws be possible 
to Srey well provide for the Senators, that is, if they were in 
addition to the rooms which we already haye. I have one very 
small room, and I am sure I would not e that small room for 
a s o rooms, however magnificent and commodious they 
mi A 

Mr. BAILEY. Nor divide it with one of the twelve or fourteen 
Senators who are unprovided for. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But what I intended to say was 
that I think, if we adopt this amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations, we are going to commit ourselves to the Capitol 
extension sooner or later. The commission which is 1 for 
is to employ architects and to bring in plans. They, to be sure, 
have to be approved by Congress; but nevertheless this provision 
will stand that the Capitol extension is to be completed accordin 
to the original plans of Mr. Walter, with such modifications an 
extensions as may be 1 by the proposed commission. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. President 

The PRESIDENT BSS tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. TheSenator from Connecticut will observe 
that the sum of $500,000 is appropriated to carry on the work to 
which he has just been directing attention. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. There is more than that in it. 

Mr. ALLISON, 1 hope the Senator will allow me to make a 
suggestion. 

r. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I propose to move an amendment modifyi 
the sum, so that the architects will understand what is propo 
by the committee. I shall offer an amendment inserting either 
$50,000 or $75,000, instead of $500,000. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senator from Maine per- 
mit me a moment? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. There is more in it than a mere 
appropriation of $500,000, because it is provided— 

And the Superintendent of the Capitol pating and Grounds, subject to 
the approval of Congress as aforesaid, under the direction and supe: ion of 


said commission, is authorized to make contracts for said construction after 
proper naa and the reception of bids within a total sum not ex- 
n g „000. a 


Whether we approve any of the plans that this commission 
brings us or not, finally we must, if this legislation is passed, make 
this extension of the Capitol. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not so understand. Taking the provisions 
of this amendment and construing them together, there can be no 
contract made under it as it now stands until after Congress shall 
have approved the plans. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I know that; but still we shall 
have legislation here which will commit Congress, as it seems to 
me, to the building of the Capitol extension whenever plans are 
suggested which Con, approves. 

. ALLISON. Undoubtedly when Congress shall agree to 
build it, then we shall build it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. But I agree with the Senator that the amend- 
ment in form commits the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. To the final extension—— 

Mr. ALLISON. To the extension of the Capitol when Congress 
shall have ascertained what the extension is to be, but not before. 

_Mr. ALDRICH. Congress is not only to ascertain, but to de- 


cide. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Does the Senator doubt that Con- 
gress will eventually, after it shall have enacted this legislation, 
E 5 some plans for carrying it out? 

. ALLISON. I do not doubt it, and I will not permit myself 
to doubt it, as I think it ought to do. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Then, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Iowa, at the head of the great Committee on Appropriations, 
as well as the Senate, will by passing this bill commit itself to the 
extension of the Capitol in some form. If the Senate is going to 
do that I do not think that we ought, in addition to that, provide 


for this 98 8 1 0 

Mr. HALE. . President, I do not agree at all with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] that because we have pro- 
vided that this scheme for the extension of the Capitol—to which 
I am opposed entirely, root and branch—instead of e . 
now shall be put off until we can have a report by architects of 
what is contemplated, and until the Congress has adopted that or 
some other plan, commits us now to that 5 I do not 
for one moment recognize that. Ishould like better, if I could 
have my way, to put ugh this provision for a building for 
Senators corresponding to that which we have already given to 
the House of Representatives, not to be so large and costly as that 
is, but to be ious, me, near by, and, through modern 
methods of transportation, easily accessible to the Senate. I 
would desire that that pepe should go through, and that 
we should strike out entirely the House proposition. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That would do. 

Mr. HALE. As to the extension of the Capitol, I look with 
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dread, Mr. President, and with apprehension at any project, how- 
soever it may be sanctioned. by one body or the other, or by archi- 
tects, as interfering with the simple and beautiful and almost 
perfect—so far as I am concerned. I will say perfect—facade of 
the east front of the Capitol. I shall never, for one, agree to any 
scheme that destroys that; least of all, to any scheme that pro- 
jects into this Mtermediate space between the two wings of the 
Capitol a structure that fills it all up with projections, even far- 
ther out than the wings, and gives, instead of a beautiful, sym- 
metrical, and gratifying front. a vulgar front, like that of common 
buildings; that fills up all this space between, and leaves every- 
thing else in darkness. I should never hes pee for one, to vote for 
that; but would vote against it, if I voted alone finally. 

But it is a great deal—as the House has put ona project for our 
doing this at once, ruthlessly, without consideration, without con- 
templation, and without investigation—it is a great deal to post- 
pone that matter and to declare, as we have in this amendment, 
that it shall be submitted by the commission to architects, and 
that nothing whatever shall be done until it is reported exactly 
what the architects recommend, and that then nothing shall be 
done until has adopted it. 

While I would rather strike out the whole provision, as the 
Senator from Connecticut would, I do not agree that by postpon- 
ing this matter and getting more information any Senator is 
bound to hereafter, whatever may be the report, vote for what, 
to my mind, destroys the beauty of this great Capitol. 

If any Senator moves to strike ont the entire provision of the 
House, I will vote for the motion; but if that can not be carried, 
itis the plan of the committee that we shall go on and provide 
for the building which we ought to erect for the accommodation 
of Senators, which it is proper that we should have, as the House 
has its great building, though ours will not cost more half 
as much as theirs. I have no fear of being troubled with criti- 
cisms that we are doing an extravagant thing. But we can do 
that. The commission can take charge, can go on and condemn; 
and when we come together next winter, then we shall have a re- 

rt upon this other and nearer and more vital and more impor- 

t matter as to whether we shall commence the work of destroy- 

this Capitol as it now exists. 

agree v. Mr. President, with the reports that were made 
to the Senate when the two wings were put on this building 
most enlightening rts—covering the whole subject-matter, 
in which this very subject was discussed and brought out. Ina 
report made by the then Senator from Mississippi, Jefferson 
Davis, who had taste about these things, and Mr. Clark, of New 
Hampshire, they declared that in every step that was taken in 
building the two wings they bore in mind that nothing should 
interfere with the beautiful east front of the ag as it now ex- 
ists, and that the two wings, by the light that they threw, would 
add to the charm of that wonderful facade that we all look upon 
with such pride and with such comfort. I may say I do every 
time I look at it. Iam in favor of carrying out those projects 
the projects that they started upon. 

The sketch that has been picked up has never had the indorse- 
ment and never been visted by Mr. Walter. At the time when 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Clark were making their reports, declaring 
that they would not, under any circumstances, agree to anything 
that would interfere with this east front, Mr. Walter was maki 
a report, as the Architect of the Capitol, and he never once inti- 
mated that he had any design or sketch that would destroy or 
cover and darken that east front. 

It is assumed that these are plans which had been deliberated 
upon, perfected, studied out, and brought in by the Architect of 
the Capitol, Mr. Walter. There is not a particle of testimony 
that shows that that was a finished sketch. He struck out and 
designed three or four different plans, and one of these plans has 
been picked up, and it is assumed that it is Mr. Walter’s plan; 
and, as I repeat, when the whole subject was up, he never, by 
word or phrase, intimated that that east front was to be dese- 
crated or darkened or destroyed. 

I should be in favor of striking out entirely this provision the 
House put in and going on to provide for our building, which 
they ought not to object to, as we did not object to their build- 
ing; but if that can not be done, then I do not agree with the 
Senator from Connecticut that by postponing the matter and 
5 for further investigation and bringing it all before 

mgress we are committed to anything. 4 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] does not feel as I do 


any Senator makes the motion, to strike 
pro ition, yet if we can not do that, then we sy 55 certainly, 
in the interest of guod legislation upon this project for saving the 


east front of the Capitol, do better by adopting the amendment 
the committee has reported. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, there is nothing of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s es save mere sketches. There is not a working plan of 
any 

Mr. HALE. They were never carried into effect; there is no 
intimation that they were anything more than stray sketches. He 
made two or three or four of them; but I can find—and I have 
looked over the literature on the subject and have read the re- 
ports made in the Senate and the reports made by the architect 
when the wings were put on the building—not only nothing that 
indicates that there was a plan to change the east front, but I 
find repeated assertions in the debates and in the reports that 
nothing should be done that would change it. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator if the model in the Ro- 
tunda is according to the plans of Mr. Walter? 

Mr. HALE. No; that been constructed on the basis of one 
of those sketches to which I have referred, and it has been as- 
sumed that it was Mr. Walter's deliberate plan and that he be- 
lieved it could be done; but I find no testimony and no evidence 
has been brought to show that. 

Mr. LODGE. That plan was a mere suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. A meresuggestion; a thought he had in his mind. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine a question for information. I should like to know if this 
is not the actual situation: That if the new building to be erected 
across the street is built, will not that, as a practical proposition, 
prevent the extension of the Capitol for all time to come, no mat- 
ter how we make up our minds hereafter? 

Mr. HALE. I will answer that question frankly. I am in fa- 
vor of the new building 9 but I do not think that any ex- 
tension of the Capitol, such as is contemplated by these A Pov 
will give any relief to committees. There are too few of those 
rooms that would be light. A great wide space has got to be had 
in this projection for a centerpiece. The House rooms on the 
right-hand side will cover me that part. and-the rooms on this 
side, with the exception of the great dark space, which can not 
be utilized, will be very few. Therefore, whether that building 
is erected or not, I am not in favor of this extension; but I am in 
favor of the new building, because it will be a relief to Senators 
who have not got good or safe quarters. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In common with many, or at least with 
some other Senators, I am not informed upon the merits or de- 
merits of either ition, but the question which occurred to 
my mind was this—and it has occurred to the minds of others— 
that if the building proposed should be erected across the street 
will it not have the eg. result of preventing the erection of 
an extension to the Capitol for all time to come. no matter what 
might be our future judgment as to its advisability? 

Mr. HALE. If the only object to be attained is in getting com- 
mittee rooms, it would remove that object, undoubtedly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. But it does not in any way interfere with the 

eral proposition that we ought not to interfere with the east 

ont of the 8 

Mr. BEVER E. But that relates merely to the e of 
art; so that if the building across the street should erected 
there would not for all time to come be any reason for the Cap- 
itol extension, except merely as a question of art and not of 
utility. Is not that the situation? 

Mr. HALE. It is claimed by its advocates that the plan for 
the extension of the east front improves the Capitol; but I do not 
believe that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Ido not know, and I have asked the Sen- 
ator for information because, as I say, there are many Senators 
around here who are not informed; but it appears, to repeat the 
question, that if the new building is erected, that will have the 
practical effect of preventing an extension of the Capitol at any 
time in the future, no matter what the future judgment of Con- 
gress might be. 

Mr. HALE. It removes one reason? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And leaves merely the reason of art? 

Mr. HALE. Which I think ought to be the main reason. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And not the reason of utility? 

Mr. HALE. Not the reason of utility. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The reason of art, in the first place, which 
it leaves is not so powerful as is the reason of utility. 

Mr. BACON. I e that it will be conceded by every Sen- 
ator that there onght to be some additional accommodations for 
Senators, and ĩt is simply a question as to what shall be done. Some- 
thing evidently must be done. There are not now accommodations 
which are cient for Senators or in the use of which they can 


ey discharge their duties. s 
presenta made as to the necessity of 


tion has been so full 
this proposed building that I not dwell upon itatall. I 
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would not say anything now, Mr. President, but for the fact that 
the question has been suggested as to the propriety of the exten- 
sion of the east front of the Capitol. I Sop wish in a word to 


oin most heartily in what has been said by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. 8 to the impropriety of any change to the east 
front of this Capitol. 

Jam not an architect, but it is not necessary that one should be 
an architect in order to be able to e the beauty of the 
front of this Capitol. One may travel the world round and see 
no such public building, so beautiful in its architectural effect, 
as is this building when viewed from East Capitol street. I my- 
self think it would be an absolute sacrilege, so far as I am able to 
judge of the question of architecture, to make the extension which 
is proposed by the plan which is now in the Rotunda of this 
Capitol. 

would not touch it or make any change in it. Much less would 
I make the change contemplated in the proposed extension. If 
anyone will take a stand on the east front of the Capitol, he must 
perceive that one of its chief beauties is found in the great Dome, 
and that the splendid colonnade of that east front, of which from 
that standpoint it seems to form a part, constitutes really a fea- 
ture of its architectural effect. If you extend the east front, you 
destroy the effect of the Dome from any near point of view. Be- 
sides that, to my taste, the extension would destroy also the fine 
architectural effect of the beautiful colonnades to the right and 
left. 

I wonld very much prefer that the provision for the extension 
of the Capitol should be stricken from this bill altogether. It is 
true that it does not make any definite and ent provision 
for it. It is true that if the p are not su uently approved 
the work will not be undertaken; but I am so impressed with the 
fact that to change it in any particular is to destroy its beauty 
that, for myself, I would be glad to see no step taken in that 
direction, even in the way of an investigation. 

I was about to ask the Sehator from Iowa what was to be done’ 
with this $300,000. I understood from him—I could not hear the 
Senator from Iowa distinctly—but I understood he proposed to 
reduce that amount to $300. Was I correct? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. BACON. I could not hear the Senator very well on ac- 
count of the conversation around me. 

Mr. ALLISON. I said fifty or seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. BACON. Well, for what purpose, I would ask the Senator 
from Iowa, with his permission, would the fifty or seventy-five 
thousand dollars be used if it is simply to provide for an investi- 
- gation by this commission, with a report to Congress? I do not 
understand that that involves the expenditure of money. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that it involves the 
study and preparation of plans in detail, including specifications 
for all the work that is to be done under the plans. erefore it 
is a very great work to make the plans and the specifications cov- 
ering all the details. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President,it seems to me that that could be 
very well postponed if we are going to enter upon the work of the 
construction of this building for the Senate. e extension of the 
Capitol could notin any measure supply the demand that the Senate 
now has for additional accommodations for Senators. Whatever 
building is put up ought to be in harmony with this Capitol. It 
ought to be a building not for this year or next-year or the next 
century, but, so far as we can anticipate, for all time. 

I would be very glad if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Piatt] would make the motion to strike this provision out alto- 
gether, but it seems to me that, even if it is not stricken out, we 
ought not to go to the expense of fifty or seventy-five thousand 
dollars for plans for the execution of which there would be little 
reason if we are to erect this proposed Senate building. The ex- 
tension of the Capitol itself will not answer the demands of the 
Senate, and the extension itself would not do away with the neces- 
sity for the Senate building; but the erection of that building will 
do away with the necessity for the extension of the east front of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. In order to test the sense of the Senate on the 
question of the extension of the Capitol, I will move to strike that 
provision out. 

Mr. BERRY. I think it would be better to first take a vote on 
the proposition for an annex to the Senate, Mr. President. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. After that vote is taken I will move 
to strike out the House provision regarding the Capitol extension. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask for a vote on the question of the adoption 
of the amendment in regard to the new building for the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the question? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment on page 81, providing for the erection of an annex for the 
use of Senators. rs 
Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to say a word or two on that amend- 


ment whenever the Senate is in order, so that anyone can be 
heard. It is impossible for us to know over here what is going 
on in the Senate. ‘ 

9 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will please be in 
order. : 

Mr. TELLER. There is so much disorder that we must be in 
ignorance of what is going on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

i a ALLISON. Does the Senator from Colorado want to 
spea 

Mr. TELLER. I want to make some remarks; but I will wait 
until the Senator from Iowa gets through. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say a word or two. The Committee 
on A 8 considered this subject with as much care as 
possible, having in view such enlargement of accommodations 
and the situation as would accommodate Senators, the Senate, and 
the business of the country, which all of us here know is growin 
with great rapidity as respects its relations to the two Houses o 
Congress and to the Executive Departments. 

It is manifest to us all, and has been manifest to many of us 
for some years, that it is impossible to do well, with convenience 
and with comfort, the necessary business of the two Houses of 
Congress. Since I have become a member of this Senate I believe 
the work of the Senate has grown threefold and more. 

When I entered the Senate, during my first term, Mr. President, 
I was not permitted even to have an assistant to help in the work 
that I was called u to do as a member of the Senate. It was 
some time before I an opportunity in the work of committees, 
etc., of which I was a member, to even have a skilled laborer 
assigned to me to assist in the necessary work that I was called 
upon to do. That was only thirty years ago. 

- I have lived to see within my service here every Senator on this 
floor provided with a clerk at an adequate compensation. I have 
seen, and we now know, that, in addition to that, every Senator 
is entitled to a messenger. Iam speaking now of those who are 
not chairmen of committees and who do not have a committee 
room. A clerk and a messenger are given to the Senators, be- 
cause we all know that the public business requires that they 
shall have such aids in order to enable them to transact the busi- 
ness which their constituents require them to do in this Chamber. 

I have always been in favor of giving Senators, whether they 
be chairmen of committees having committee rooms or otherwise, 
such reasonable aids and instrumentalities as will enable them to 
do the work of their constituents. 

Youmay gointo every committee room in this building, and you 
find the shelves and every nook and corner occupied by public 
documents connected with the everyday business of the Senate. 
There is not a committee room having sufficient space in it for the 
accommodation of the useful papers necessary to carry on the 
work of the committee. Now, what is true of the Senate and 
what is true of its membership discloses that this wing of the 
Capitol, occupied first in 1859, is wholly inadequate for the busi- 
ness of this great country of ours in 1904. 

Therefore, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations 
and partially responsible for the amendments and the measures 
that it projects into this Chamber for adoption or rejection, I am 
willing to take my share of the responsibility of everything that is 
proposed in this bill. We took up this question not only this year, 
but we had it up two yearsago, when the House of Representatives 
made provision for a building outside of the House itself in order 
to accommodate its membership and its committees and to enable 
the Members of the House to perform their public duties by hav- 
ing instrumentalities necessary for that purpose. We undertook 
then to put on a provision here for the purpose of examining the 
question whether or not we should not pari passu with the House 
of Representatives have a building on the northeast corner. That 
fell through. The House of Representatives then wanted to en- 
large the Capitol in the center, so that, in addition to securing ac- 
commodations in the new building, they would also secure accom- 
modations in the Capitol. 

I do not know by what law or by what authority it is, but the 
Capitol is divided into two parts. One part of it is south of the 
center of the Dome, and the other north of it. Thereis a comity, 
whatever we may say or whatever we may believe, that leads us 
at least to acknowledge that the Capitol belongs to the two Houses 
of Congress and not to one House. Therefore, in examining this 
question we should study it with reference to the present situa- 
tion and what is eb eaer Bo improve that situation. 

Senators have said in this debate that there is a desire on the 
part of the Supreme Court, representing one great branch of our 
Government, to vacate the Capitol, where they have been since 
the Capitol was constructed, in order to have a building of their 


own. 
I do not for them and I do not know positively what they 
favor, but if I have a correct understanding with respect fo their 
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view, it is that they desire to remain in the Capitol and not be | day. It fills up almost the entire space between the two wings 


banished to some other portion of the city for the purpose of hay- 
ing a temple of justice. I think it is to the interest of the public 
service that they should remain here if they so desire, and if we 
can make provision whereby they can be suitably accommodated 
we should do so. Their numbers are but nine, and they do not 
require very large accommodations, and it is not probable that 
that number will be largely increased, if it is increased at all. 
While they have not accommodations suitable to their situation 
and the work they have to do, yet it is very easy to provide in 
some way for additional accommodations for them without send- 
ing them out of the Capitol. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator understand that the Supreme 
Court is 1 ault with its present quarters? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not. 

Mr. HALE. They are content if we let them alone, 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly, 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Therefore, with our enlarged work and our 
enlarged necessities, if we are to retain the Supreme Court where 
it is, we have, in my judgment, an obligation resting upon us to 
provide suitable accommodations for the business of the Senate 
and the House, which is the business of the country. 

The House has decided that for its convenience it requires not 
only what it has now, but space for the uses of the House and its 
committees plus the building it is now constructing. Whilst I 
believe that the building proposed by the House, in enlargement 
of the present Capitol, would in a great measure relieve the stress 
and strain we have here now, I agree with Senators that when 
that is done, if it is properly done, there will still be necessity for 
some rooms for the purposes of the Senate in addition to the 
Capitol. So Ihave no trouble and no scruple as respects the two 
things that are in this amendment—the enlargement of the Capi- 
tol and the construction of this building on the northeast corner. 

That brings us to the consideration of the on whether we 
should or should not enlarge the Capitol. Ido not lay very great 
stress on the fact as to what Mr. Walter said or what Mr. Walter 
did in 1855 regarding the extension of the Capitol. Neither do I 
8 stress on the plans which he made in the year 1873-74. 
I only know that there was even then a 3 as there was 
thirty years ago, for an enlargement of the Capitol or for some 
additional accommodations in other quarters. That necessity 
1 6 resulted in the purchase of the Maltby Building, which is 
wholly inadequate for the purposes intended. 

Mr. President, I have changed my mind with respect to the 
center of the building and the construction Dols ee there. I 
had the idea that an enlargement of the building, by putting an 
addition on the east front, would impair the beauty and harmony 
of the building, but I have reason to believe that all of the archi- 
tects, or all of them with very few exceptions, now believe that 
to make a suitable enlargement of the central building will greatly 
enhance the beauty of the Capitol and not pope it. That is the 
impression I gathered from the architects who appeared before 
the committee with respect to the House provision. And so un- 
derstanding, the Committee on Appropriations have put in this 
bill provisions whereby the most eminent architects of our country 
shall study these questions and see whether or not the Senator 
from Maine is right in his belief that the beauty of this facade 
will be marred or impaired by the additional construction proposed. 
If it can not be done architecturally, it will not be done. If it 
can be done architecturally, I have no doubt of the importance 
of doing it. I have no doubt of its utility. 

The Senator from Minnesota expressed what I am sure must be 
the view of most of the Senators, that they would greatly prefer 
to have accommodations for committee rooms at least in this 
building if those accommodations can be secured. I know of no 
Senator who has a comfortable committee room who is willing to 
exchange it for a place in the Maltby Building. I know of no 
Senator who would be willing to leave the Capitol, if he has a 
good committee room here, and place himself and his committee 
in the distant northeast building which we propose to construct. 

Therefore I take it for granted it is important, both as a meas- 
ure of utility and as a measure necessary to increase the beauty 
of the Capitol and not to mar it, that we should have an addition, 
or, rather, a central building, constructed here, not as the Senator 
from Maine says, to mar its beauty or impair any other portion of 
the Capitol, but which would add to its beauty. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator acknowledge, while he says 
he thinks the new plans would be as good or better than the old, 
ee filling up of the space entirely destroys the present 

‘acade? 

Mr. ALLISON. We have no proposition before us to fill u 
that space. It is not a question of filling up space that is pro 
in the model, if you call it such, of the front of the building. 

Mr. HALE, I examined that model with Mr. Woods the other 
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and projects farther out than either wing. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. Now, I say that can not be done. The Senator 
thinks it would be a better design than the present 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not said so. 

Mr. HALE. I thought so. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly I have said nothing about the de- 


sign. 

Mr. HALE. I thought the Senator said it would improve it. 
Does not the Senator think it would destroy the present design? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have said, and I repeat it, that I have enough 
confidence and faith in the skill of American architects to believe 
that they can so modify this plan as not tomar the present struc- 
ture, but to add to its beanty and harmony as well as its utility. 

Mr. HALE. And preserve the present eastern front? 

Mr, ALLISON. Undoubtedly. That is the object of it. If 
that can not be done, then, of course, Congress will not approve 
the plan. If we have no architects who can put the dome some- 
where in the neighborhood of the center of the Capitol instead of 
limping on one side, and thereby add to its beauty, we had better 
reject the scheme we have here that Congress shall approve this 


plan, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish to ask a question because I am as 
uninformed as I am concerned. The Senator from Iowa knows 
all about the question—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. While some of us know nothing about it. 
Suppose the new building is built with ample accommodations for 
the entire present membership of the Senate and all that may 
hereafter beaddedto it. Will that notas a practical matter have 
the result of foreclosing all possible extensions of the Capitol, 
whatever our future opinions may be about it? I am very willing 
myself, I think, on a vote to take the opinion of the committee, 
but it seems as the discussion goes along that that may be a per- 
tinent question. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a pertinent question, assuming as a basis 
suggestions made by Senators. Butas I understand, whatever 
we may do, if we build a building over there capable of providing 
for each Senator ample room, and in addition to that spacious 
committee rooms, if you please, still there would come up after 
we have passed away, or some of us at least, a desire on the part 
of Senators who may come here that they should have some com- 
mittee rooms in the Capitol. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Assuming that to be true, does not the 
Senator think it would be better and more economical to proceed 
with these projects one at a time? They are both very large and 
involve a very considerable sum of money. We have demands 
for buildings for the accommodation of other branches of the 
service, and does not- the Senator think it is enough for the mo- 
ment for us to provide for the construction of the independent 
building for the use of Senators, for folding rooms and the like, 
a complement to the building in course of erection for the House 
of Representatives, and then, if need be, after this work is com- 
pleted, take up consideration of the question of an extension of 
the Capitol? : ean 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer the Senator as I understand the 
question. I think it is important that at as early a day as prac- 
ticable we provide additional accommodations for Senators, and 
that is just what this amendment proposes, as we have it here. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. We propose now to do what? We propose now 
to provide a building on the north side of the Senate which shall 
in à measure be the counterpart of the building which the House 
of Representatives is now constructing. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. It is not proposed to make that less than 
sufficient to accommodate the present needs of Senators, is it? 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘It is sup that the commission which is 
named in the amendment will provide a suitable plan for that 
purpose. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Ample in every respect? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ample for what? Certainly it is not expected 
that the committee rooms in this wing are to be transferred to 
the new building in any great number. It is certainly important 
that every committee we can have in the Capitol should be placed 
here. Therefore the commission will provide a suitable building. 
Our other amendment to the House provision looks to a careful 
study, not so much by ourselves, not by people who have not de- 
voted their lives to the study of architecture, but by the most 
eminent architects in our country, of the great question of im- 
proving and enlarging and beautifying the Capitol of our coun- 
try, and at the same time providing such room as will enable the 
country to get the greatest benefit from the services of the great 
men who are sent from the various States to perform the werk of 
the country. 
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That will take the architects some time. They will not be able 
to report a suitable improvement of this building. if they make 
the study of it they ought to make, until the next Congress con- 


venes. [am not myself prepared to postpone this question five 


or ten years. I want to see it progressing intelligently, in order 

that whatever is necessary may be done by the two Houses of 

Congress to provide such accommodations as they require to 

transact the public business. 

We have built a Library here at an expenditure of $6,000,000, in 
round numbers, for the purpose of accommodating the people who 
come from every part of our country and for the purpose of ac- 
commodating the AU Cheer ge and Senators with respect to 
the literature which they need in their work. But we have thus 
far at to provide ourselves with proper accommodations to do 
our work. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Bax] made an observation 
a few moments ago which impressed me, and that was that a 
Re ntative or a Senator requires a lot of books about him in 
8 to investigate questions which daily arise here and which 
are of the utmost importance. If Senators are to investigate the 
subjects, 8 1 must have about them books. With respect to the 
deficiency bill which is now under consideration in the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, we had a request from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral that there should be provided an additional set of 5 ts sake 

of the Supreme Court of the United States and of the Federal 
Reporter. He said there were only six sets in the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Office, and that each Assistant Attorney-General ought to 
be provided with a set in his own room. 

s it be true that in the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment, with respect to the people who are the arms of the Attorney- 
General in the Department of Justice, they require these instru- 
mentalities, is it not true also that Senators require them? That 
is impossible under existing conditions, and therefore I am in fa- 
vor of enlarging the Capitol; first, because I believe it is neces- 

for Senators; secondly, because the coordinate branch with 
usin making the laws of this country have decided that it is im- 


t for them as well as for ourselves. Even if we had some 
oubt as ts the utility and the immediate and i 
necessity of the enlargement of the Capitol, I think we ought to 


have some regard at least to the comity that should exist between 
the two Houses. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator said he supposed the committee 
rooms in this building would be retained as committee rooms; 
that he was impressed with the remark made by the Senator from 
Minnesota that it was preferable to have committee rooms in this 
building. 

Mr. ALLISON. So far as practicable. ; 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator realizes, I take it, that each chair- 
man of a committee having suitable rooms in building will 
not require an office in the new building? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not want to commit myself on that 

estion. 

ar. BERRY. Very well; if a man wants two offices in two dif- 
ferent buildings, that is a proposition which has never been dis- 
cussed, I put this question to the Senator from Iowa: He says 
he is in favor of the eastern front extension; that it will furnish 
a number of rooms necessary for committee rooms for Senators. 
There are about fifty Senators now who have rooms in this build- 
ing, and the Senator thinks they would prefer those rooms rather 
than to go to the northeast corner. I wish to ask the Senator if 
he does not think that $4,500,000—and he will not deny that it will 
reach that sum before we get through with it, but put it at 
$3,000,000, if you will, which is the amount ified in the amend- 
ment—is an excessive amount to provide for the remaining forty 
Senators who are in the Maltby Building? Does he think we ought 
to have a building costing this enormous sum of money for the 
forty Senators remaining now in the Maltby Building? As I said 
a while ago, I do not think the Senator will say we will complete 
the building for $3,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. If I can remember all of the questions the 
Senator puts to me, I will try to answer them. 

Mr. RY. If the Senator will answer such of them as he 


can remember, I will be glad. 
Mr. ALLISON. I will answer that of the question which 
stated as a premise that there are fifty tors who have suitable 


accommodations in this building. 

Mr. BERRY. I said who have rooms here. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh; rooms are a different thing. I want to 
provide, if I can, suitable rooms for Senators. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator any doubt that there are at least a 
dozen, and I think more, rooms fires, Sct under the present arrange- 
ment which are occupied as committee rooms, in the terraces and 


nished 
object of this miang is not onl 


Mr. ALLISON. I think probably they would be improved. 
The rooms in the new building, ink, w an improvement 
on the rooms in the terrace. 

Mr. HALE. I know myself there are here a dozen rooms oceu- 
pied as committee rooms the occupants of which would be fur- 

improved accommodations in the new building. -So the 
to take care of men who have 
not committee rooms here, but of those who have not good com- 
mittee rooms here. That is the proposition of the committee, 

Mr. ALLISON. Iunderstand that perfectly. The Senator has 
emphasized what I am trying to say when I say that we need all 
the committee rooms we can have here that are suitable, and in 
addition to that I feel gai sure we will require a great amount 
of additional room in the new building. 

I wish to say a word about the committee rooms in the Capitol. 
They are not suitable committee rooms, with a very few excep- 
tions. There are but few rooms that are snited to the work that 
has to be done. The Senator from Arkansas saw proper to sug- 
gest that I would not like to change to any new building that was 
constructed or even to the central part of this building, if im- 
proved, the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman 
at this time. I would not. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not say that. The Senator will pardon me. 
I said that he had said that those who had committee rooms here 
would not want to move. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would not, but at the same time the room of 
the Committee on Appropriations lacks just what the Senator 
from Texas in his observations said was most needed—that is, it 
practically lacks having a private room where study can go on, 
where books and reports can be provided suitably and examined. 
The committee room is lumbered up, and it is from necessity 
almost a public room. 

Mr. President, with great deference to other Senators, 
cially to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. FAIRBANKS], who 
charge of legislation affecting public buildings and grounds in 


-this city and elsewhere, in my opinion we will not provide a tem- 


m of justice within the next few years for the Supreme Court. 
see no movement looking to that end. It will not come. They 
do not want to go, and as long as they prefer to stay here that 
pressure will not be upon us. s 

I wish to say another thing before I sit down, and that is with 
respect to these two provisions. I believe our first duty or our 
equal duty is to provide accommodations for Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House which will be equal at least to the accommoda- 
tions afforded the Executive Departments of this Government. I 
do not know of the head of an Executive Department, except per- 
haps one or two, who is not amply provided with accommoda- 
tions, and with better accommodations for the transaction of the 
public business than any Senator in the Capitol. 

The Senator from Ar says that these two provisions in- 
volve four and a half million dollars. This is limited to $2,225,000. 
I should have been willing to have made the limit less, Tho 
ground which is ample and which is probably necessary in many 
ways, outside of the building itself, will not cost to exceed $750,000; 
so the outside cost of the building will be $3,000,000. 

The cost of the central building is limited to two and a half 
million dollars, and not $3,000,000, in the bill. If the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Maine and others are to prevail, then 
the central building will be much smaller than the building pro- 
posed to project away out in the center of the Capitol. If itisa 
much smaller building, it will cost much less money. So we can 
accommodate suitably the committee rooms in this building, the 
House of Representatives, and the Supreme Court, and also take 
care of the number of Senators in the new building who may re- 
quire care. 

Mr. President, I do not share the view of either Senator who 
has spoken against this central building as ts taking onl 
one or the other. I am for both of them and for starting both 
upon their pathway, one more rapidly than the other, but both, 
in order that we may provide here suitable accommodations for 
ourselves and for those who come after us. 

LER. Mr. President, the primary purpose of this 
amendment—— 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. It is a question merely for information. 
I wish to inquire of the Senator from Iowa how many Senators 
will be accommodated in this building after the front is extended 


as proposed? ; 

Mr. ALLISON. That depends entirely, of course, upon the plan 
which we have provided shall be most carefully studied. Itmay 
accommodate twenty-five; it may accommodate thirty-three; it 
may accommodate a less number. I know if it can accommo- 


those places, that are not suitable, and the occupants of which | date even ten and will add to the beauty and harmony of this 
would be very much improved in accommodations if they had | great structure, it ought to be entered upon, in view of all the 


rooms in the new building? 


ces surroun the situation. 
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Mr. FAIRBANKS. I asked how many would be accommo- 
dated all told, taking those who are accommodated now and those 
to be provided for by the addition. 

Mr. ALLISON. the two buildings? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are ninety Senators now, and I think 
there are forty-eight or forty-nine committees, sothat Senators not 
having committees would be obliged to get suitable quarters for 
their work, which they must do and ought to doand which they 
would like to do, in the neighborhood of the Capitol. 

So I should think there would be required some forty rooms in 
the building on the other side for committees, in addition to, say, 
‘twenty or twenty-five here, as we could find room. I think it is 
very important that we should have as many committee rooms as 
possible in this valet 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I simply wanted to find out how many 
would have to be provided for in the new building. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a conjecture—an estimate. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, as I was proceeding to say, the 
primary purpose of the Senate committee amendment is to pro- 
vide committee rooms or office rooms for Senators, or both. Now, 
there are two projects to meet that demand. One is to do what 
the Senate committee proposes to do—to construct a building. 
The other is to meet that demand by increasing the Capitol by the 
extension of the east front. If anybody has for a moment con- 
sidered and given any attention to the last 5 he must 
admit that it does not solve the difficulty. ere will be some 
room, but of the whole number that anyone has claimed half 
must be surrendered to the House, and the other half will be 
practically dark rooms, 

Mr. ALLISON, The two together will accommodate them. 

Mr. TELLER. The two together, the Senator says, will ac- 
commodate them. But, Mr. President, we have no e tation 
that the House is going to divide that with us. Years and 
years ago the line was drawn between the House and the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I refer to our outside building and the num- 
ber who will be accommodated here. x 

Mr. TELLER. I expect we will erect the outside building big 
enough to accommodate the Senate. How big that will be I do 
not know. That will be determined. But I do know, and so 
does the Senator from Iowa, and every other man on the commit- 
tee and off the committee ought to know. that if you extend the 
east front you still leave the problem unsolved as to how you are 
going to take care of your membership. You leavea great num- 
ber of Senators who are not treated as other Senators are treated 
even with the extension as proposed. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say merely a word or two about 
the pro extension. The Senator from Iowa says he has 
chan his mind—that he has heard some architect. I myself 
h the architect before the committee the other day. ere 
were six or eight of them who 8 before the committee, 
and there was not a single man of them who knew what Walter’s 

n was. Finally they said they did not believe that it was a 
ed and determined plan of Walter’s. Some of them said they 
could devise a scheme that would beautify the front. 

Oh, Mr. President, I suppose you could find a carpenter out 
here who would agree to do that. I do not care what an archi- 
tect says about this front, the public opinion and the world’s 
opinion for fifty years has declared that it does not need any 
tinkering by anybody, whether he is an architect or anything 
else. There is not a public building on the face of the earth that 
has had more laudations of its beauty than the very building in 
which we are now, and when some man who labels himself as an 
architect because, perhaps, he has studied the question of drawing 
angles and corners comes here and tells me that he can beautify 
it and improve it I want first to see his work. 

Mr. President, no great architect who has ever looked at this 
building has ever suggested any improvement on it by that 
process, by extending the front. Common sense ought to show 
every man that it puts the whole Capitol building out of its order 
and that the symmetry is destroyed. 

If it had not been for the pressure for room you would not have 
heard of any demand for the extension of the east front of the 
Capitol. I have heard it here for years, first for the east front, 
and when public opinion would not approve of that, then it was 
for the west part of the building. Then, as I said the other day, 
we devised the crypt, which is not a fit pe for anybody tostay 
in except the engineer who takes care of the engines down there, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. SPOONER. There are eleven Senators down there. 

“Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Wisconsin says there are 
eleven Senators down there. Mr. President, I spent two years 
_there. Ispent two years in the Maltby Building. When I came 
here I spent two years looking around for a place, and finally I 
hired a room down on F street to transact my businessin. I 
came from a law office in a small country town. I never have 


had since I have been here accommodations which I would have 
regarded for a moment as suitable for a law office in a town of 
3,500 or 4,000 people. I surrounded myself with books, when 
books cost four or five times what books cost to-day, and in the 
library in which I profess to have an interest there are several 
thousand law books, and none too much for the law office to 
which I formerly belonged and of which I am not now a member. 

Tam like the Senator from Texas. I can not do business with- 
out books. I heard a Senator the other day talking about a bril- 
liant young man, who had studied law and who came to the bar. 
He did not seem to give much attention to books, and one of his 
brothers said to him, ** Why, you ought to give more attention to 
the law books and study the law.” Oh,“ he said. I looked over 
them and found that nd said the law was as I thought it was, 
and I do not think I n any further.” 

Mr. SPOONER. He did not go much further, did he? 

Mr. TELLER. I guess he did not go much further, either. Mr. 
President, I am not one of those. I have my ideas of what the 
law is. Iam like the Senator from Texas; I want to fortify my- 
self and find ont whether I am right or not. I find, occasionally, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has said one thing is 
the law one day and subsequently it modified or revoked it. I 
want to keep in touch with those things. ink every Senator 
ought to have a set of the Reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in his office, where he can have access to them. 
Two-thirds of the Senate are lawyers, and always will be, prob- 
ably, and it is upon the lawyers of the Senate we depend in law 
questions. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote with the Senator from 
Maine, who moves to strike out all about the east front. I do 
not agree with the Senator from Connecticut that we commit our- 
selves to it; but I believe when you have a special building built 
you cease to hear any demand from anybody for the exten- 
sion of the east front. But, anyway, the proposition as it came 
from the committee is in a better shape than when it came from 
the House. What was that? That immediately we are to go to 
work and tear down the east front. 

There is not a man living who knows what the architect would 
bring out of it. Now, I donot intend to be silent when a proposi- 
tion is made that any man living shall be authorized to tear down 
that front and substitute something for it except as Congress di- 
rects him to doit. I know the people of the United States will 
hold us responsible if we allow some one calling himself an archi- 
tect or calling himself what he pleases to e a botch of that 
work, as I believe would be the case if they are allowed to go on 
unrestricted and unrestrained and undirected. y 

I have taken gront pride in this Capitol. I came here at an 
early day, long before I ever e that I would become a 
member of this body or of any other connected with it. I stood 
around the building and looked at it. I was not an architect, but 
Ido not need to be an architect to know whether the lines of a 
building are drawn with reference to symmetry and taste and 
beanty. . That is a thing that is given to you by the Almighty, 
and you do not get it out of books. There never was an architect 
in the world who was not, if a great architect, like a poet, born. 
The men who built the great buildings of the world were great 
teachers of architectural beauty, and there are now in the world 
lines of architecture of systems of buildings thatthe world recog- 
nizes as a correct idea and a correct s : 

This extension of the Capitol will find no 3 on the face of 
the globe. In all the great buildings that have been built in the 
history of the world there has been nothing like what is now pro- 
posed. It can not be classed with any order of architecture or 
class of buildings that mankind ever looked on before. Yet we 
are to have it, in the interest of economy, and then in the 
interest of a few traveling architects who think they would be 
able to do some to immortalize themselves. Mr, President, 
I believe they would—but not in the way they hope to do it—if 
they were allowed to have their way and perform the work they 
pro , to extend the building out 200 feet. 

r. President, undoubtedly that of the building could be 
taken down and a new one put up that would not greatly destroy 
the harmony of the building, but it would not be big enough to 
accommodate any considerable number of Senators. On the con- 
trary, if you should do what ought to be done, if at all it is to be 
touched, you would have to keep close in the lines of the original 
building. I do not believe there is a first-class architect in the 
world who would tell you that he can improve the building. At 
all events, there has been no public demand that we should at- 
tempt to do that 84 7 

As I said the other day in committee, I repeat, if you allow pro- 
fane hands to be poa the building and it turns out not to be 
symmetrical and beautiful, and a building that does not receive 
the plaudits of the world, as this has done, you will hear a com- 
plaint from one end of the land to the other, and not from the 
masses, but from the best minds and best people of the land, 
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Mr. President. I want to address myself for a moment or two to 
the expense of this building. I know, of course, we have different 
ideas about the matter. 

Like the Senator from Texas, I would not spend a dollar of the 
public money that was not properly expended; but I knowa great 
nation like this is not bound down by the economy that individ- 
uals are bound down by. The buildings that we build for the na- 
tion should not be such as a man builds for himself either for 
business or for residence. It should be a building that will ac- 
commodate the necessities of the Government. It should be a 
building built, as the Senator from Texas says, strong, splendid, 
useful; and it should be built not for this year or the next or the 
next hundred years, but it should stand like the old buildings of 
Rome, for two thousand years. 

Mr. President, if I had been a member of the Senate seventy- 
odd years ago I do not suppose I would have thought of expend- 
ing $2,009,000 or $3,000,000 upon a house for Senators, but when 
I wes born the population of this country was less than 12,000,000, 
To-day it is 80,000,000 and more. Senators sitting here will yet 
live to see that population doubled, and with the doubling popu- 
lation you will double the wealth and you will double the neces- 
sities of the Government for places of business hero. You may 
not get more Senators than the Senator from Texas says you are 
going to get. It may be four and it may be eight more 

Mr. STEWART. How about Alaska? 

Mr. TELLER. But, Mr. President, I believe there are Senators 
sitting here who will see more than eight additicnal Senators 
coming into this Chamber. Fourteen Senators have come into it 
from seven new States since I took my seat in the Senate. I can 
not say what the future will be as to Alaska, as the Senator from 


Nevada su , but I believe that eventually there will be a 
population there that will justify the admission of a State from 
Alaska. If we maintain our relations with Porto Rico, some day 


we are either to put Porto Rico by herself or we are bound to 
take her in as a State. Possibly, and it has been one of my hopes 
and one of my dreams, at some time this great country north of 
us, peopled with people like ourselves, of the same race and the 
same aspirations, may ad 8 us, Let us come in under your 
flag.” They could do it, Mr. President, without loss of dignity. 
They could do it without loss of prestige. They could do it, I be- 
lieve, to great advantage for us and for them. Suppose they 
asked us to accept them as a part of this great Republic, dividing 
them apia States, I should like to see this Capitol in such a 
shape that it could take them in when they came. 

I do not believe in economizing to such an extent that we shall 
appear mean. I think since I have been in the Senate I voted not 
less than four or five times against a proposition to build a library 
building in this city. Why? Because no proposition came to us 
from the other body that was of a proper character. Finally, 
after rejecting bill after bill, we passed a law to build the present 
grand and magnificent Library building to which everybody who 
comes to Washington holds up his hands in admiration. The first 
Librarian of that building said to me, “I have seen every great 
library of the world. There are bigger buildings, but there is no 
such library building in its appointment, in its fitness, in its 
beauty, anywhere else under the sun.“ 

Thousands and tens of thousands of people come here from our 
own land and look upon that building with pride and with pleas- 
ure. I want to see the pn buildings in this great capital of 
ours built so that when the people come here they will look up to 
them with reverence and be delighted. 

Mr. President, if the building costs $3,000,000 or $5,000,000 or 
$10,000,000, we are able to build it and ought to build it. 

I have a committee room. Icould get from my committee room 
in the Proposed building almost as ey as from the one in the 
Capitol. I have no privacy in it. It is a place where I must open 
the door for any man who comes from my State or any other on 
public business, or who desires a place to write or to read or to 
consult me or anybody else. 

I say every Senator ought to have two rooms. Every Senator 
ought to haye two rooms, one of them large enough to contain 
his lib: Ido not know whether the Government of the United 
States will supply each Senator with a library. I have for many 
pan supplied myself with such books as I felt I ought to have. 

can not put them in my committee room, and I am conipelled to 
2 them in my rooms at the hotel. I pack them up every time 

go away and send them to some storehouse, and unpack them 
again when I come back. I say no Senator can do his duty here 
without more or less books of reference, without books of author- 
ity on the great questions that come before us day by ag 

Mr. President, it is said one could not get from the building 
over there into the Senate in time to answer to a roll call. In my 
judgment, that would be one of the advantages in having Sen- 
ators there. I say it is the duty of a Senator not to be in his com- 
mittee room during the hours when the Senate is in session. It 


is his duty to be here. I do not care what is up or what is being 
considered, it is the duty of a Senator to attend the sessions of the 
Senate and not be in his committee room. Early in the morning 
or after adjournment there is time enough for us to do our work 
in committees. 

Mr. President, I would be very glad to see adopted, as I said, 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine, striking out 
all about the east front; but if that is not done I do not believe, 
as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] says, that we are 
committed to that scheme. We have appointed a commission. 
The Senators we have selected I am sure can not be objection- 
able to anybody, and I believe I can say, although in their pres- 
ence, that they are men who are not going to allow any architects 
or anyone else to cajole them into doing a thing that ought not 
to be done. 

The same may be said of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who have been included in this provision after consultation 
with Members of that body. 

Mr. President, when they have got right-thinking architects 
before them—and the commission are to select the architects —I 
believe we shall get a report from that commission that under no 
circumstances do they want or do we want to touch the east 
front of the Capitol. 

I do not expect, Mr. President, that I shall ever have the ad- 
vantage of this new building. My term of office will undoubtedly 
have expired before it is sufficiently completed to be suitable for 
occupation; but there will be others to occupy it. 

I believe it is the duty of the Senate to provide what we ought 
to have provided years ago. As I heard a Senator say to-day, the 
House for twenty years knew that they ought to do just what 
they have done, but they were afraid of public criticism; and yet 
when they did it, Mr. President, there was not a suggestion from 
any place in the country that there had been any lack of economy 
or lack of judgment in so providing for their accommodation in 
the future. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I understand that there are not thirty of 
the ninety Senators who are properly provided for so far as their 
rooms are concerned. In other words, there are over sixty of the 
Senators not properly accommodated. 

oe 1 Not over twenty-five Senators are properly pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. The Senator from Maine suggests that 
there are not over twenty-five who are properly provided for. 

_ Mr. TELLER. I think the last statement is more nearly cor- 
rect than the first. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I am very heartily in favor of providing 
the most ample accommodations for Senators, upon whom a vast 
amount of work devolves and great responsibility rests. I do not 
think there is any difference of opinion among Senators upon that 
point. The only question which arose in my mind was whether it 
was advisable to carry forward both of these contemplated proj- 
ectsat thesametime. The committee proposes by its amendment 
to go forward with the purchase of a site and the construction of 
a separate building for the use of Senators which shall be the 
complement of the building in course of construction for the 
House of Representatives. 

It will take some years to complete it. It seems to me that it 
should be adequate for the reasonable present necessities of those 
Senators who are very inadequately provided for, and at a later 
date the work of extending the Capitol might be entered upon if 
that course, upon the most mature consideration, should be 


thought advisable, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not care to continue this 
discussion further. I think the Senator from Indiana [Mr. FAIR- 
BANKS] has substantially said what I was about to touch upon, so 
I need not continue. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to make a single remark. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ishould like to be recognized for a moment, 
Mr. President. 

The prepa pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. ere is a good deal of necessity for an execu- 
tive session this evening. There are many nominations that have 
not been disposed of for some days, and in addition to that there 
is a ratification of a treaty to be considered, which I am anxious 
to have attended to as soon as possible. Lask the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations whether he will not yield, that 
I may move an executive session? 

Mr. ALLISON. I had hoped that we should be able to finish 
the sundry civil appropriation bill this evening, but I am willing, 
under the circumstances, to yield to the Senator from Ilinois, as 
I am sure we can not finish the bill to-night. 

Mr. McLAURIN. . Will the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] 
withhold his motion for a moment? : 

Mr. STEWART. I want to say just a few words on the matter 
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which has been pending, but I will make my remarks in the 
morning. 
G. W. HARDY AND JOSEPH LARD. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5245) to indemnify G. W. Hardy and 
Joseph Lard, of Scott County, Miss., for homestead land by grant- 
ing other lands in lieu thereof. It will take only a minute, A 
similar bill d the Senate in the last Congress. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has in part promised to yield to the 
Senator from Missis issippi, so I will yield to him; but I give notice 
that I will not yield to any other Senator. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to grant to 
G. W. Hardy and Joseph Lard, Scott County, Miss., each 80 acres 
of the unreserved public land of the United States in the State of 
Mississippi, such as they shall, respectively, select and notify to 
the Secretary of the Interior, in subdivisions not less than 40 acres, 
in lieu of land held by them but awarded by the General Land 
Office to the Alabama and Vicksburg Railroad Company, and that 
such selection shall not be made of any land la y held by any 
other person at the time of such selection as a homestead entry, 
or to which any other person shall have at such time any lawful 


c š 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eighteen minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 20, 1904, at 12 o’clock m, 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 12, 1904. 
POSTMASTER, 
ILLINOIS. 


Frank E. Davis to be postmaster at Arlington Heights, in the 
county of Cook and State of Illinois, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 19, 1904. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 


James R. Parsons, jr., of New York, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Mexico, Mexico. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Albert D. Chamberlin, of Wyoming, to be register of the land 
office at Douglas, Wyo. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM, 
To be first lieutenant, 

Second Lieut. James E. Abbott, Twelfth Cavalry, April 2, 1904. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

To be lieutenant-colonel. 
Maj. Henry E. Robinson, Fourth Infantry, April 7, 1904, 
To be majors. 


Capt. Wilds P. Richardson, Eighth Infantry, April 7, 1904. 
Capt. Charles H. Barth, Twelfth Infantry, April 7, 1904. 


To be captains. 
1 Lieut. Robert W. Barnett, Thirteenth Infantry, April 7, 


First Lieut, Pearl M. Shaffer, Thirteenth Infantry, April 7, 1904. 
First Lieut, Laurence A. Curtis, Twenty-second Infantry, April 


7, 1904. 
First Lieut. David B. Mulliken, Twenty-ninth Infantry, April 


First Lieut. Peyton G. Clark, Thirteenth Infantry, April 8, 1904. 
To be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Clyde B. Crusan, Fourth Infantry, April 5, 1904, 
PROMOTION IN THE MARINE CORPS. 
First Lieut. Percy F. Archer, of the United States Marine 


Corps, to be an assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with 
the rank of captain, from the 31st day of March, 1904, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
To be assistant surgeons. 

Harry F. Hull, a citizen of Colorado. 

George L. Wickes, a citizen of New York. 

William J. Zalesky, a citizen of Iowa. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 

Pay Inspector William W. Galt, United States Navy, an addi- 
tional number in his grade, to be a pay director in the Navy from 
the 27th day of December, 1903. 

Lieut. William C. Herbert to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of January, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Orin G. Murfin to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 11th day of October, 1903. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clarence S. Kempff to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day of January, 1904. 

Ensign Charles W. Forman to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 28th day of January, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward Woods to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the ist day of January, 1904. 

Ensigns Allen Buchanan and Frederick J. Horne, jr., to be 
Hontenanta (junior grade) in the Navy from the 28th day of Jan- 
uary, . 

Lieut. Hilary P. Jones, jr., to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy from the 15th day of March, 1904. 

Lieut. William R. Shoemaker to be a lieutenant- commander in 
the Navy from the 18th day of March. 1904. 

Assistant Civil Engineer James V. Rockwell to be a civil engi- 
neer in the Navy from the 6th day of March, 1904. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

First Asst. Engineer Henry K. Spencer to be a chief engineer, 
with the rank of first lieutenant, in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
of the United States. 

Second Asst. Engineer Henry T. Powell to be a first assistant en- 

ineer, with the rank of second lieutenant, in the Revenue-Cutter 
ice of the United States, 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Joseph E. Sheedy, of Massachusetts, to be a second assistant 
engineer, with the rank of third lieutenant, in the Revenue-Cutter 
Service of the United States. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

Asst. Surg. Walter W. 55 £, of Michigan, to be a passed as- 
sistant surgeon in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
of the United States, to rank as such from March 13, 1904. 

Asst. Surg. Thomas F. Richardson, of Louisiana, to be a passed 
assistant surgeon in the Public Health and Marine Hospital Berv- 
ice of the United States, to rank as such from March 11, 1904, 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Joshua L. Chamberlain, of Maine, to be surveyor of customs in 
the district of Portland and Falmouth, in the State of Maine, 
DISTRICT JUDGES. 
William H. Hunt, of Montana, to be United States district judge 
for the district of Montana. 
James B. Holland, of Pennsylvania, to be United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 
A. N. Kepoikai, of Hawaii, to be judge of the circuit court of 
the second circuit of the Territory of Hawaii. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Noah B. K, Pettingill, of Porto Rico, to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Porto Rico. 
William Wirt Howe, of Louisiana, to be United States attor- 
ney for the eastern district of Louisiana. 
MARSHAL, 
William R. Compton, of New York, to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of New York, 
POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA. 
Hattie N. Tabb to be postmaster at Thomasville, in the county 
of Clark and State of Alabama. 
COLORADO. * 
Edgar E. Beckett to be postmaster at Lafayette, in the county 
of Boulder and State of Colorado. 
Charles G. Pickett to be postmaster at Wray, in the county of 
Yuma and State of Colorado. . 
CONNECTICUT. 
P. Edwards to be postmaster at Collinsville, in the 
county of Hartford and State of Connecticut. 4 
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IDAHO, 
er at Shoshone, in the county of 


John M. Butler to be 
Lincoln and State of Idaho, 
5 IOWA. 


S. M. Brinton to be postmaster at Brighton, in the county of 
Washington and State of Iowa. i 
Evan B. Dowell to be postmaster at Indianola, in the county of 
Warren and State of Iowa. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


William H. Pierce to be postmaster at Winchendon, in the 
county of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 


numbered 
Martin E. Stockbridge to be postmaster at Dalton, in the county | in 


of Berkshire and State of Massachusetts. 
Willis A. Taft 
cester and State of Massachusetts. 


MINNESOTA, 


Charles S. Harden to be postmaster at Le Roy, in the county of 
Mower and State of Minnesota. ; 


MISSOURI. 


George W. Goins to be postmaster at Breckenridge, in the 
county of Caldwell and State of Missouri. 

C. M. Harrison to be postmaster at Gallatin, in the county of 
Daviess and State of Missouri. 


NEW YORK. 


Charles G. Bacon to be postmaster at Northville, in the county 
of Fulton and State of New York. 

Robert J. Buck to be r at Watertown, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of New York. A 

Rufus Daggett to be postmaster at Utica, in the county of 
Oneida and State of New York. 

Charles L. Dix to be postmaster at Forestville, in the county 
of Chautauqua and State of New York. 

George H. Emens to be 
Monroe and State of New York. 

James A. Johnston to be at Marlboro, in the county 
of Ulster and State of New York. 

Frank S. Kenyon to be postmaster at Adams, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of New York. 

William McCarthy to be at Mineola, in the county 
of Nassau and State of New York. 


OHTO. 


William C. Hughes to be postmaster at New Straitsville, in the 
county of Perry and State of Ohio. 

John McGuff to be postmaster at Creston, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Ohio. s 

Samuel F. Smith to be postmaster at Pomeroy, in the county of 
A0 ert E. Wiley 8 t Flushing, in the county of 

obert H. Wiley to a $ county o 

Belmont and Stato of Ohio, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Emily McKinley to be postmaster at Kingfisher, in the county 
of Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Martin B. Allen to be postmaster at Honesdale, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Pennsylvania. ’ i 

John H. Brubaker to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, in the 
county of Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania. 

Wili H. Fulton to 15 e ioe at Stewartstown, in the 
county of York and State of Pennsylvania. ; 

avin A. Hazlett to be 8 ae at Aspinwall, in the county 

f Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. 
5 David D. Park to be postmaster at Lapark, in the county of 
Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charles J. Mulkey to be tmaster at Westminster, in the 
county of Oconee and State of South Carolina. 
UTAH, 


Stephen W. Ross to be postmaster at Lehi, late Lehi City, in 
the county of Utah and State of Utah. 


VIRGINIA. 
Beverly A. Davis to be postmaster at Rockymount, in the county 
of Franklin and State of Virginia. 
WASHINGTON. 
Ulysses E. Foster to be postmaster at Sedro-Woolley, in the 
county of Skagit and State of Washington. : 


to be postmaster at Oxford, in the county of Wor- pad 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, April 19, 1904. 
The House met at 12 o'clock m, 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
STATEHOOD FOR THE TERRITORIES. 


es, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the resolution of the House 
the under consideration, and ask leaye toreport 


owing: 
„That immediately after the adoption of this resolution the bill 
R. 14749) entitled ‘A bill to enable the 8 of Oklahoma and of the In- 
to fo: constitution and è government and beadmi 


‘erritory rm tat 
into the Union on an eq: bho adh a grag Bis 


liquors to Indians,’ th 

amended shall read: ‘and that poly, 
Sale. barter, or siving of toxicating 
hibited '—and on the to its final 


„without intervening 


the Indian * one State and Arizona and New Mexico 
as another State. e provision in the rule is for debate until 
half past 4 o’clock this evening, at which time a vote is to be taken 
on the bill and upon one amendment that is suggested in the rule 
and which relates to the sale of liquor to Indians. I have no dis- 
position to occupy the time of the House. How much time does 
the gentleman from Mississippi want? 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The usual time under the rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. I did not ask the previous question; I forgot 
that. I will joer the gentleman such time as he wants, 

Mr. WILL of Mississippi. Very well. 

Mr. DALZELL. Twenty minutes? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. D I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
twenty minutes and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. S r, I A that 
the attention of the country been sufficiently called to the 
tapiaite, drastic legislation lately proceeding from the Commit- 
tee on es. 

The'gentleman from 8 has been so long the mouth- 
iece of the Committee on Rules for purposes of this sort that his 
ormer urbane countenance has assumed here of late a Draconian 

a: Seon ha tter of equal im 

5 er, perhaps no matter o portance perma- 
nently and remotely to the American people has been pushed 
through in a manner like this. In order that the House may ap- 
preciate the importance ultimately and with regard to the future 
history of the country of the legislation now proposed, I wish to 
call its attention to some facts. but before that I want to say that 
in my opinion there is not an idea in the mind of gentlemen upon 
that side of the Chamber that this bill will become a law at this 
session of Congress; probably not an idea that it ever will become 
law. It is a pretext to satisfy the popular demand for statehood 
for Oklahoma and the Indian Territory and New Mexico and Ari- 
zona; a mere pretext, ‘‘ apples to the eye and ashes to the taste. 
It is, in my opinion, p 3 here in such a form as 
that it was known be d that it could not receive the appro- 
bation and votes of this side of the Chamber and will receive the 
votes of that side of the Chamber only for the purpose of holding 
up this pretext to the country. } 

What is p to be done here? Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that Montana has 145,310 
square miles; Texas, 262,290 square miles; California, 156,172 
square miles; Nevada, 109,70 square miles; New Mexico, 122,460 
square miles; Arizona, 112,920 square miles, making for Arizona 
and New Mexico put er an area of 235,380 square miles, 
more than any State in the Union except Texas. Now, I want to 
call the attention of this House to the fact that these States men- 
tioned, if these two are admitted as one State, will contain the 
enormous area of 908,822 square miles, and that Montana, Texas, 
California, Nevada, and the new State of Arizona, composed of 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, will for all time be 

imited in representation in the Senate of the United States to 

ten Senators, whereas the North Atlantic States, having all put 

1 3 162,103 square miles; the South Atlantic States, 
ving 


put together only 268,620 square miles, making the 
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sum total of the Atlantic seaboard States 430,720 square miles, 
will have forall time a representation in the Senate of the United 
States of twenty-eight Senators, eight more than double the Sena- 
torial representation which will be held in the States mentioned 
by me, with an area of nearly 909,000 square miles—oyer twice 
as many square miles. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that legislation like this is laying up a 
curse for the future. The time will come when the people of the 
Union will not submit to the Atlantic seacoast having twenty- 
eight Senators in the Senate of the United States and the entire 
Pacific slope only six, andthe great States which lie on the Mis- 
sissippi River, five on each side, ten altogether—the most fertile 
and destined to be the richest and most populous in the Union— 
only twenty representatives in the Senate of the United States, 
while the States of the Gulf coast, excluding Florida, will have 
for all time only ten Senators. When the country is met finally 
with the constitutional bar against changing this unjust and in- 
equitable representation in the Senate save with the consent of 
each State, a representation that becomes more and more unjust 
and inequitable as time rolls on and the West and South become 
equal in density of population with the Atlantic seaboard, we 
have been taught by past history in this country that that bar 
will not restrain the people when they are seeking substantial 
justice. You are laying up a curse, you are laying up revolt 
against the Constitution itself, and you are laying up a glaring 

justice for the future historian to consider. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left, because I do 
not wish to consume all the time myself? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi has fourteen 
minutes remaining. : 

Mr. WILLIA of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield those 
fourteen minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon}. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have, as a rule, no 
serious objection to this House, through the Committee on Rules, 
limiting debate. It often ha that debate is too prolonged on 
immaterial matters in this House, and with a body of this size 
there ought to be some means by which it can be limited. It may 
occur, though seldom, that a bill ought to be ted and con- 
sidered by this House without amendment. ly, however, 
onght this to occur. To-day we are considering, not a matter o 
minor importance, but a matter that affects the rights and the 
destiny of nearly 2.000,000 of American people. Under the pr 
visions of the Constitution we are proposing to-day to admit four 
Territories into the sisterhood of States. It has occurred to me 
that in view of the manner in which this bill was framed in the 
Committee on Territories, framed in the dark by the majority, 
without due consideration, that this House at some time ought to 
have the privilege of considering this intensely wicked partisan 
measure. : 

There are provisions of the bill which, I take it, will a 1 to 
your sense of justice and right. There are provisions in it that 
deny equal representation in the constitutional convention which 
— opt this act. There are provisio os in pa bill that 55 not 

t the two great i e te by their representatives 
In che election or in the naming of the judges and the boards of 
election. These, 8 are of minor importance from a parti- 
san standpoint. ey ought to appeal to us, but ordinarily they 
do not to men seeking party advantage. 

Iro desire to submit to gentlemen on the other side of the 
House a matter which I believe will appeal not only to their sense 
of duty, but to their morality, their honesty, their integrity in 
the solution of this question. You have said that but one amend- 
ment ought to be submitted to this bill—that a prohibition 
amendment. I submit to you that this House ought to let the 
people of those Territories have a voice in the consolidation pro- 
posed under the bill. I submit that if New Mexico and Arizona 
are to vote together, if either of the States should reject the bill, 
that they should not be consolidated. 

If Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are to vote together and 
if either rejects the provisions of the bill, it E 5 not to be passed. 
And why? You put it in the power of the Territory having the 
majority to mercilessly coerce the smaller Territory against its 

into a union, although every vote in that s r Territory 
mer be poeg against the measure, In the case of Oklahoma 

the Indian Territory I say to you, gentlemen, that youcan not 

this bill unless you violate the plighted faith and the honor 
of the United States to the Five Civilized Tribes, unless you per- 
mit an amendment that authorizes a separate vote in the Indi 
Territory on this question. If that be true, if your personal and 
political integrity are involved in this question, if the honor of 
the United States is involved, if the duty to keep treaties with 
the Indians is involved, is it wise for you to pass a measure with- 
out consideration of that question? 

Listen for a moment and see if this does not appeal to 
sense of justice: You remember the Indians were removed 
east of the Mississippi in the early thirties and placed in the 


change 
f | the opinion of Congress, bs prepared for admission as a State to the 


Indian Territory; that they agreed to treaties alone upon the 
ground that that was to be made a home for the Indians, a per- 
manent abiding place, not to be controlled and no dominion to be 
exercised over it by the white men without their consent. That 
provision runs through all of their treaties. Yes, as late as 1898, 
this very House affirmed this provision of those treaties. Let us 
take the treaty of 1835 and see what it provides: 

Whereas it being the anxious desire of the Government of the United 
States to secure to the Cherokee Nation of Indians a permanent home, and 
which shall, under the most solemn ranty of the United States, be and re- 
main theirs forever, a home that shali never in all future time be embarrassed 
VF 
of the limits of any existing Territory ¢ or State. een 

Is not that a solemn treaty obligation? How dare you oust the 
Five Tribes from their heritage under the treaty without their con- 
sent? Again, article 5 of the treaty of 1856 provides as follows: 

The United States hereby covenant and that the lands cede’ to the 
Cherokes Nation in the fo ing article shall in no future time, without 
their consent, ba included wit territorial limits or jurisdiction of any 
State or Territory. 

How are you to obtain their consent? Isay in no other way than 
by giving them a separate vote. If you permit Oklahoma to coerce 
them into this union, do you not violate the treaty? Again: 

The United States do her-by solemnly agree and bind themselves that no 
State or Territory shall ever pass avs for the government of the Creek or 
Seminole tribes of Indians, and that no of either of the tracts of 
country defined in the first and s2cond articles of this agreement shall ever 
be embraced or included within, or annexed to, any Territory or State, nor 
shall either or any part of either ever be erected intoa Territory without 
the full and free cons. nt of the legislative authority of the tribes owning the 
same. 

An agreement was again made with the Choctaws who there 
reside, as follows: 

No Territory or State shall ever bave the right to > ae laws for the pr 
ernment of the Choctaw Nation of Red Men and their descendants; and that 
—.— bari of the land granted them shall ever be embraced in any Territory or 

Again you affirmed it; you gentlemen of the majority, sitting 
there, by your solemn vote affirmed the stipulation that was made: 

This stipulation is made in the belief that the tribal governments so modi- 
fied will prove so satisfactory that there will be noneed or desire for further 

until the lands now cceupied by the Five Civilized Tribes Kiar in 
mon, 

Mr. CURTIS. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman, as was 
said to me 5 Not now.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I never declined 
to y-eld to him for a question. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Very well; I believe it was not you; 
ask the question if you wish to, 

Mr. CURTIS. In what part of the treaty of 1898 do you find 
the words declaring in effect We agree to wait to admit those 
Territories as States until the tribes consent?” 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. That provision is not in the treaty 
of 1898. That treaty is a stipulation reaffirming the old treaty. 
That old treaty has never been abrogated anywhere. 

Why, sir, good morals, decency, common honesty, onght to 
give the e of the Indian Territory some rights on this ques- 
tion; and of all the men in this House that I would have sus- 
pected least of standing here to protest against the exercise of the 

wer by the Indians under the treaty is the gentleman from 
Panes Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not asking to violate any treaty; but I 
want to say that the agreement of 1898 with the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws was made with the understanding that they would be 
taken into the Union as States by 1906. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Exactly, and they are ready tocome 
in as States now, but with their consent, as every one of these 
3 stipulates, and not by the coercion of Oklahoma. [Ap- 
planse. 

We, sir, have no objection to a State being erected by the peo- 
ple of Indian Territory. Here is the langnage—I will ask that it 
go into the Recorp—which was written only a few weeks ago, on 
the 23d of March, by the chief of the Choctaw Nation to the chair- 
man of this committee, protesting, in the name of the treaties, in 
the name of the honor and integrity of the United States, and for 
the sake of the welfare of the Indian Territory, against the con- 
summation of this wrong on your part. [Applause.] I ask that 
this paper, without reading, be published as an appendix to my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Gentlemen, how can you override 
these treaties? What purpose have you in doing-so? Are yon not 
willing even to allow an amendment to be submitted to this House 
that will give these people their rights? 

Tuning from that question, let us look at the general issue of 
law involved in this controversy. Arizona was o ized as & 
separate Territory. In 3 of the long- esta ed policy 
of this Government, in the discretion and judgment of the Con- 
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gress of the United States, she is entitled to be a State. The in- 
choate right of statehood vested in her when her Territorial 
government was formed under the law, subject alone to the 
udgment and discretion of Congress as to the time of admission. 
What do you appeal to to determine this question? To parte 


conditions? I hope not. New Mexico was entitled to ission 
under the same rule. We do not object to her separate admis- 
sion. We do not object to the separate admission of any of these 
Territories, We do object to their consolidation against their 


consent, 

What is the duty of this House in determining this question? 
If the Territory has sufficient area, if it has sufficient population, 
if its resources are sufficient to enable it to maintain an independ- 
ent State, then it is the duty of this House, following all prece- 
dents, following the rule of law, to admit the Territory into the 
Union as a State. 

This is the exercise of a discretion—a legislative, a semijudicial 
discretion; not a willful, arbitrary discretion; not a discretion 
that 7 to the political feelings of Members of this House. 
But if the facts are Such 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


has 85 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I will ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] to give me five minutes more. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania very much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Can not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania allow ten minutes more, so that the gentleman from 
Tennessee may complete his ar ent? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The gentleman has kindly granted 
the time I asked. 

Mr. DALZELL. Any time that is yielded now must of course 
be charged to that side of the House. 

Several MEMBERS on the Democratic side. Oh, yes; that is all 


right. 

Ar. DALZELL. How much time does the gentleman from 
Tennessee want? f 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee, ‘I should be glad if the gentleman 
could make it ten minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Very well; let it be ten minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it will be seen that it 
is im ible for me to cover this whole field in this short time. 
I will only ask, during the consideration of this rule, the atten- 
tion of the House for a few minutes. 

This is a vast bill, with a very large number of sections. It 
disposes of much public property. It disposes of the rights of all 
of these people. Ican not now enter fully into its discussion. 

It isa bill almost identical on the question of consolidation 
with an amendment which the House, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
rejected two years ago. The gentlemen representing the Terri- 
tories here have protested against this bill until the hour of coer- 
cion by the Republican party to meet the political exigencies as 
that party assumes them to exist in that country, y are 
estopped from saying that the amendment we ask you to grant 
should not be granted. Time and again they have said, the ma- 
jority of this House have said—ah, more than that, the national 

publican platform says—you shall make three States out of the 
Territories of Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona, to say noth- 
ing of the Indian Territory. The Democratic platform proclaims 
the same. Are you going to pass this law in violation of your 
party pledges? Are you going to pass it in violation of your 
treaty obligations? Are you going to pass it in violation of the 
law and the long-established policy of this Government in the 
admission of States? 

For what purpose, gentlemen, are you here? Do you want us 
to say—I would be loath to say it—that you believe that by the 
consolidation of these States you will obtain one Republican State 
and the Democrats one Democratic State, or pay you obtain 
two Republican States, when, if you should incorporate these 
Territories into separate States, you fear the result would be three 
Democratic States and one Republican State? Have we descended 
so low in the political scale that we are to measure the rights and 
the liberties of nearly 2,000,000 people according to the necessities 


of a political ? Are we to determine questions that are sa- 
cred to them for the purpose of a mere temporary political advan- 
tage? 


I warn you that these Territories may not always remain Dem- 
ocratic or Republican; that 3 lines may and probably will 
be changed. The time has already arrived in this Republic when 
a united West, North, and East can not stand together against 


that which you are pleased to call a solid South. The economic | Fi 


conditions are such that at no late day hence the Southern States 
jal En pA be found in alignment upon these great questions 
t e x 2 
Then it will be that the people of the West will point their fin- 


gers with scorn at you men who now represent the West, and 
will tell you that you have betrayed the best interests of that great 
section of this great country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I donot care to see a condition exist when it shall be in 
the power of a combination of any three sections of this country 
to override the welfare and the interest of any other. Unhap- 
pily, we have experienced the misfortunes that arise from that 
condition in the part of the land in which I live. Iwould rather 
see an equipoise maintained, I would rather see conditions such 
that in the great citadel of Federal power—the United States 
Senate—no section shall have an advantage over any other, what- 
ever the conditions upon this floor may be. Twere better in the 
end for the Union, better for the maintenance of constitutional 
government and the glory and honor of this great Republic, that 
no sectional strife exist. 

You are here to-day to build other Commonwealths. You are 
to ordain constitutional government, to establish justice, to raise 
the shield of liberty against oppression again, to put an end to 
dependence, to establish independence, to breathe sovereignty 
into new Commonwealths. Shall you do it rudely, shall you do 
it disorderly, or shall you follow the methods of the Constitution? 
Shall you pursue the course of deliberative bodies? Shall you look 
to the interests of those people, or will you blindly and roughly 
5 their rights and their wishes in the interest of party 
Politics 

I ask you to consider here an amendment for a separate vote 
upon the question suggested, that these poopie may have a voice 
arraning their own destiny. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. : 


APPENDIX. 
[Copy of letter addressed to Hon. E. L. HAMILTON, Chairman of Committee 
on Territories. ] 


KINTA, IND. T., March 23, 1904. 

SIR: On behalf of the Indians of the Choctaw Nation I most emphatically 
protest t the enactment by Congress of any legislation that seeks in 
any way to abrogate that portion of the Atoka agreement which guarantees 
that the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory shall be 
admitted as a separate State of the Union. The Atoka agreement, among 
other thin rovides as follows: 

This stipulation is made in the belief that the tribal rnments so modi- 
fied will prove so satisfactory that there will be no need or desire for further 
change until the lands now 3 by the Five Civilized Tribes shall, in the 
opinion of Congress, be prepared for ission as a State to the Union.” 

This agreement was on Seaia bY Ge e of the United States 
Government and representatives of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations,and 
was e to law by Congress on June 28, 1808 (30 Stat., 495). I was a 
member of the commission representing the Choctaw Nation, and recall that 
the representatives of the United States Government wrote in that aaroo. 
ment the provision above quoted as an inducement to the Five Ci a 
Tribes to make 5 The Indians of the Five Tribes have alwa; 

about their status when their tribal governments should 
expressed by the Indians while we 
As a result the United States com- 


lowing language: 
“Whereas it being the anxious desire of the Government of the United 
States to secure to the Cherokee Nation of Indians a 5 home, and 
nited States be and 


the limits of 4 existing Territo 


was used, as follows: 


without their consent, be included wi 
tion of any State or Territory.” 

In 1853 the United States Government made an agreement with the Creeks 
and Seminoles, and article 4 of the agreement contains the following guar- 


anty: 

oh The United States do hereby solemnly agree and bind themselves that no 
State or Territory shall ever pam laws for the government of the Creek or 
Seminole tribes of Indians, and that 3 of either of the tracts of coun» 
try defined in the first and second articles of this agreementshall ever be em- 
braced or included within, or annexed to, any Territory or State, nor shall 
either or any part of either ever be erected into a Territory without the full 
and free consent of the 1 tive authority of the tribe owning the same.” 

An 1 7 parc was made with the Choctaw Nation in 183) whereby the 
United States Government ranteed that: 

“No Territory or State shall ever have the right to laws for the goy- 
ernment of the Choctaw Nation of red men and their descendants; and that 
land granted them shall eyer be embraced in any Territory or 


These queens from the earlier agreements, considered in connection 
with the Atoka ent of 1898, show conclusively that the United States 
Government has always intended that the lands of the Five Tribes in Indian 
Territory should y be admitted as a separate State. It shows also that 
the lands of the Five Tribes can not be annexed to or become a part of any 
Territory or State without the consent of the Indians. The Indians of tho 

ve have so interpreted the lan, of these agreements, 

I pause to remind you, and through you Cor of the United Sta 
that the friendship of the Choctaw people for the United States Government! 
has existed for more a century. The most memorable proof of that 


friendship was furnished by Pushmataha, the great w warrior and 
friend of President Jackson, when he organized several 


taw warriors and rendered valuable assistance to the United States Govern- 
That friendship has con- 
Jnited States Government 


ent supplemental to the 
game ele ed 
people on o Rtoka ag 25, 1902; 


ment toka agreement 


Eanes 
sub army 


Hee 


set fo: 

I would further state that the Indians of the Choctaw Nation carried out 
these resolutions to the letter. December 19, 1908, rd on the election pro- 
vided for in section 3 of the resolutions. At that e m 987 votes were cast 
for the plans therein outlined, and en fbn votes * — cast against them. This 
Hogg is most aoma indorsement lans and shows conclusively that 

e Indiaus of the Choctaw Nation are mnalterably opposed to the union of 
Indun Territory and Oklahoma. 
Adverting to that section ot the bit the sals o which provides that the consti- 


they request t that 8 
e it in the constitution at all. In other wore, it would be 
to the Indians of iS for Coi 
constitution of the new State shall tə 
ge and citizens without Indian eon In theory the Indian loves liquor; 
V 


several 1 foe aN a ae T I a DY Ene pre- 
vails even in Congress. e Indians of the Five Tribes een to classi- 

fied with the reservation Indians. Thus far the policy of the United States 
with reference to those has been to them Bey on the 


Indians keep 
reservations, and they have been slow to take part in 
Having no rience in mattersof coven vernment, the are possibly nota 
fled to assume the responsibilities of United States t ‘on In- 
eir own governments . nearly a cen- 
tury, and are th hly competent by actual mee to become citizens 
ofe State and to intelligent] participate in the tion of its affairs. 


Moreover, we are 
know 17 We have neighbors for many years, aon our earnest wish ich 
that we be We object to becoming citi- 
zens of a State with the le of Oklahoma. They know us not; neither do 
they know that we are q ed in every respect to take in the forma- 
d administration of a State government: Not 
accustomed to the In 


Our VCC tively speaking 
there are but few full-bloods in Indian Territory, and that a great majority 
emselves and of their own 
send Bie . Fi 1 Sory — have bee! 
the ve alwa; n For nearly a cen ey have been 
ig caraos emselves and of their PERERA, a have been inti- 
mately 8 with the affairs of governmen 
uch as the Choctaw Nation is the o only i tribe that held the election 
Sphere for in the inclosed resolutio; uestion naturall e 
. at a tribes not hold their el © councils of f ites 
nations resolutions 535 the he appointment of dele- 
poring to aan constitutional convention. The Cherok Chickasaws Sook 
no action, although I know, by correspondence aad e conversation, they 
2 favor of the plans. A reason that 9 strongly 
tribes is that th 


can not 8 riate money ex t Dy appre a th 
President of the United Sta ey were na apprehensive that 
the President might — approve acts a ting the money with which 


to hold the elections and pay the expenses of the constitutional convention. 

Furthermore, the severe oriticisms 9 in by a noncitizen press at 
home and abroad who favor the union of O oma and Indian Territory, so 
thoroughly discouraged the Indians of the other nations that they lost active 
interest in the movement. The Indians having failed to hold their constitu- 
tional convention, it was impossible for the noncitizens to 3 the part 
assigned them in the Eufaula resolutions, It a, os be borne constantly 
in mind that there is such diversity of opinion in on the 
statehood legislation for Indian Territory that itis is impossible f ‘or Indians 
and noncitizens here to unite on any plan acceptable to Congress. However, 
I express the sentiment of the great majority of the 5 of the pid 
rites wi when I say that we are in favor of any statehood that Congress ma 
88 so long. as it is statehood for Indian Territory alone, independent c cot 

lahoma. connection I invite your attention to 1 memorial 

ah council of the Choctaw Nation in October. and d 
nate and House of Representatives, in which thes protest 
the annexation of Indian Territory to Oklahoma, giving their reasons there- 
for at length. A copy of the memorial is ro with. 

In con on, permit me to sa ot bere the inclosed resolutions of the Eufaula 
convention recite t the moai obligations resting goon the iea States Gov- 

tain its treaty 8 inviolate, and that the inclosed 


uestion of 


memorial advances, with great manifold material reasons 
why the Indian Territory sho be ae a te State of the 
Union. However, I repeat that the Indians of = are bes will not insist 


upon g us statehood logislatio drawn in strict conformi — 
With the resolutions of the Eufaula convention, but they will steadfastl 
sist that such legislation be drawn in convention, b with the provision 8 
Atoka ent herein quoted. 
All of which is respootially submitted. 
Respectfully, _ . GREEN MOCURTAIN 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The minority of the Committee on the Territories do not 3 with the 
conclusion of the majority, and dissent from the provisions bill pre- 
sented by them in its material details and the general policy of the consoli- 
dation of the four Territories involved into two States. On the question of 
fact as to the ep es the four Territories to maintain separate and distinct 
organization and statehood we present separately the facts as to the condi- 
tion, population, and resources of each Territory, 
ARIZONA. A 
Area, 113,939 square miles, or 72,7 square acres. 
und Ths task aren . distri buted as follows: Forty-two million acres grazing 
90,000,000 acres eal land, the grazing and mineral lands blending; 
1000 000 acres cultural land. One million acres of this agricultural 
8 n reclaimed, and 9,000,000 acres more may be. 
inh ere a It extends from the line of New Mexico on the east to the 
oe It 140 miles west. The timber belt is a vast area of great pine for- 
taining nearly 10,000 square miles of as fine timber as there is in the 


MINERAL LANDS. 


The mineral belt of this Territory is one of the largest in the world. It 

reaches from Nevada and Utah in the northwest, passing diagonally through 

into the State of Sonora, Mexico, 755 the southeast, a distance 

bout 100 miles in width. There are now S ws t- 

Territory, and thousands of 

and developed which wit 800 tented. Out of these 

ually, in eat tank numbe and the development 

83 ae output of these mines 

* silyer—and copper. and the testimony 

is that this great mineral belt is scarcely yet prospected, notwithstanding 
that it takes out $43,000,000 per year. 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


wor ee 


In the Graham 8 on the upper Gila about 40 
was produced. Th ultural products of the ce of the agricultural 
portion of the Territory are not known, but they are vast. 
PRODUCTIVE POWER OF 3 SOIL. 

The soil of this agricultural coun’ 
ductive power. aitaita, hay ete uce here 
cantaloupes, alfalfa, Y eto. 

nual return per ‘ollows: Almonds, $75 to $150 net; cantaloupes, from 
$75 to $110 ar a Falfaltarf Ret $38 to $56 cary and so on, showing the productive 
power of the soil to be wonderfully grea’ 

Po The Salt River and oe ie valores: 8 and come together and RAPA a 
Jength of, about 368 miles 8 area of countess suaceptible 

tion and N greater than the valley of the 
PRODUCTION OF LUMBER. 

This is a great industry in Arizona. There are threo 
panies there whose plants will each cut 200,000 feet of lum 
returns are about 200,000,000 feet annually. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES. 

There are over 2 miles of railroad in the Territory and others fast 


. 
and the Southern 


t lumber com- 
rper day. Their 


co 
which herbie with the Southern Pacific. 9 lines of rail- 
road branching out in all directions and aiding in the development of the 


mineral section. 
„The El Paso and Southweste high Sy abd te is built in 
g from the grazing land in the 


The e and New 
Mexico is 3 rn railroad corpora‘ 
in the Chto. and Morenci cow country 
to Mexico from that we 


Tanh is another system ford 3 oping ine hea 

are in a prosperous condition and theft 
. — increasing aboot p 3 — cent annually, and that is about the per cent 
e last five years. 


TAXABLE PROPERTY. 


5 mis S property costs not less than $60,000,000, and its assessed valua- 
on 
and wo the taxable more than 9 ene improvements and 


8 


99272428. 830, 
a le property is at $43,880,041 when it is 
POPULATION. 
The census gives Arizona a As given by counties last fall it was 
178,600, and the immense y no doubt, reached the 200,000 


Fa of 27,500 In: 
is not 1 per, oer et 8 
the transac- 


the Atlantic const t 
capital — ord public buildi 
and is thus read: 
in the Union. 
School facili 


up-to-date and new, ins for by herself— 
y prepared for . as a State as well as any State 


ties.— Arizona has its own university, with mining and sgri- 
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cultural schools connected therewith. Normal schools 2, 10 high schools, 278 


common 
The ber of pupils from 6 to 21 tending public schools are %5, 
„5 schools, 12311. o si 


“SCHOOL PROPERTY AND VALUE. 


school buildings and furniture 9228 
63636 — ̃⁰8 . ——. .. 


Common 


Value of school Hibraries—ͤͤ—:—!!! ——ͤͤĩͤẽkͤ?ẽdð eens -eene ence cneceenen= 1144 

Number of male teachers, 115; female, 359. 

Average wages paid per month; 8 
The school fund collected for 108 653. 49 
Amount expended, 1908. 415, 243. 15 

Balance cash on hand for the present year 100,300.34 


POSTAL RECEIPTS. 


For the first and second class offices alone, 1903, $138,302—16 per cent more 
than any previous year. 
New Mexico. 


PrO — fron poe sande Cet ih E Sen ance thats 


9 AND FARM PRODUCTS. 


fei Ei aca ag n 
5,130,878, V. 737,824. Value 
of farin Tandes 1800, $ 28 Vaine of eee 
1890, $291,240; Th- 
tho, aino of faria p ia go ya 1 a ae 
5 5 3 000 dozen. 


77. 
5 3 


Taisns the obice and great producers of nor of 
— ses on farms of less S —— 
ew Mexico. 


jubject to entry the 
A Magg miery iA rme tee toes 


reserves, 5,125,000 acres; in 28 
5 nA D 963,200 acres; by the Court of Private Land Claims, 

Fons CFC. 

ae lands entered from June 5,190, to June 90 
8 to June 30, 730.54 acres; June 30, 
„ 
e 477 acres; 
from June . to June 
to June 30, 1908, 468,196 


acres, 
J IMD, to 129,59 acres; from Ji 
nit eae me ap io geal to June 30, 1902, 46,508; — 


16 60, 1008, to June 
FOR 180 to 190 New Merion pr 


2 5 a go 1 8 . 


New rags 
ding ma 


id. In 1908 


685; silver, BUAS 
s tho prodi production oe 
systematic manner. 


COAL. 
of coal 480 acres; amount of coal in 
esi to 1 oe 8 2 
a 
Sree pease tons tone Tat dc There Pergit art perinad 
during the „ were 


June 
14; from June 30, 1 


cattle, horses, 17,275 hides, and ead 
From Tans 00 1000 o F eh bad 375.11 in internal | wi 
revenue; for the year ending June ear ending June 
90, E. 1867.80 for the year ending J l Tor 600.91. 
4 -> INCORPORATIONS, 
In the threo fiscal years 553 companies incorporation 
a en ion of with the Territorial z Pokies 
ae Sane a = a . 
3 
2 iain hae ending me 80, 1908, 200 companies 


In 1900 


the Territorial assessment su 716.16. In 
1901 the Territorial assessment was $38, 


to taxation was $36,364, 
047.94. In 1902 the assessment was 


241.87, of which 
N the fi 


tions 5 year 
torial tax Pete, 1900, 1405 mills; 1901, 14.29 mills; 1902, 13.99 mills. 


——— authorized to do 
Fig tg eee 1 nd paid fi 
$572,415.50. za non : 5 8 romped 


Revenue on interstate business during the 
et the year ending June 30, 1901, $27,313.63; 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
r rinine po bee a9 fifteen Territorial institu the value of whose 


. 


facal year end cnitng Juss 8 


by Congres fa addition: the Terri us and chari 
The value of the public school p: of the Territory is 91, not 
— — ook The value of the public prop- 
V. 3 making n ble 8 
a ue 
— lands, of $8, s 
EDUCATIONAL. 


tion: 1902, 62, 53,008. The school popula- 
tiom ictus alic CFP 


1 1901, 31,510; 1900, 


761. 
Publie a a at 1, BaO. 1901, 19,451. 
— e 
Een ae four months; average id teachers, $58 
month; total value of sehool in the wd 
of in all Wers a as; anual expenditures for of 
— $80 total for public the past three 


.. O EE pectin archbishop, hx Rabo, 2 
en. sae 5 5 
. s E5 amissio churches, 0 academics = — — 
Say schools for indians with X0 pupila, =i 
Baptist churches, 36, of which 
umber of 


congregations, L e ee ee ce 
F 1 pupila. 
2 churches with 277 souls. A few members in addition 


at Bloomfield. 
The Christian Church Sin eee FLONASE ES Dave ADONI 2) 
e t Las Vegas and Albuquerque and be 
e He von CES v 
church tions in or three of the larger towns, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
15,1908, 10 

r.... S EESAN n 1. oe 8 
many of the „one e enen 8 with newer er pa 

better news having larger su 

MeS EE ‘ore, of the 5 arabes kine 

ciated 

Beeps 
On June 30, 1908, there were 19 national banks and It State 


June 
1002. 15 national banks and II State banks: June 90, 1901, II national ae 
9 State banks. 


so, ar June 30, 1908, $10,696,449.31; June 90, 1902, $9,677,165.82; June 0, 


st 4 June 80, 1908, $1,439,200; 3 ee 
in State ge 
gore TE; k T total Sh anato — Jano d ns $6 1 Juno a 190 i Base 
291.05; June June 30, 1901, $ . At this of year considerab e mone ere 
to move the wool crops and 
OKLAHOMA. 
AREA. 
The area of Oklahoma is 89,080 square miles. 
POPULATION. 
by the hore catimate Of the report of the guvernorof Okiahoms for TST 
Ve a nee eee ean Pee eee 725,000 


people. 
RESOURCES. 
CCF estimated the tax - 
eee at 500,000,000. 


1904. 
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The banking facilities of Oklahoma consisted of 79 national banks and 247 
‘erritorial banks, with deposits on the Ist day of January, 1904, of $22,456,510. 
There day esa af ‘spapers, 28 daily papers, and anumber of m 3 


and e Be A reprenian every phase of politi 
8 and industrial lif 
oma has 2,192 district 9 and 


180,000 children enrolled. 
8,000 students are attending the university, agricultural and mechani- 
cai college, and normal schools. 


There are over 3,000 penetrating all of the 8 
counties in the Terri and giving close connection with the great trunk 
lines of the surrounding States, More miles of railroad were construc 


Oklahoma last year rem in any State or Territory. 

The rolling prairie makes an easy grade and cheap construction of railroad 
lines. Many other roads are projected and under co: ction, and it can 
oy, be said that that section will speedily have very highly developed 


ae 8 are 280 grain elevators apao 66 Rousing mills, Sage 
10,000 1 of flour per day. There are 232 over 1.600 
stock. er 5.000 st troights a of produce were Shipp out of the 55047 


and 27, on cations of 
Oklahoma has a Pete fa climate 4 ood water, a Wost fe isoa sectio: 
its 3 has aatinidiment of of the West, is 3 
taining a 4 sion as dense as any part of the U: 
By area, 8 n resources, an tof the United intos es do, 
8 to be Ol the immediate future of Oklahoma, it is entitled 
tostatehood—a right which should not be 3 a an any pretext whatever. 


Certainly there is no reason why Oklahoma sh ed statehood 
in order 8 the formation ot one ee oat pr heie Territory and 
Oklahoma. The re; peraire of Oklahoma in c+ pero y đe- 
manded the rights Pf tha 0 No good reason ee for 


Sy areas — 
e the right of statehood to the of Oklahoma, and none such has 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
AREA. 
ine prea of Jonian Territory, excluding water areas, is 31,000 square miles 


of actual land 

POPULATION. 
The po tion of Indian Territory for 1890 was. 180, 182 
The e population for 1900 was HE CELI - 392,060 


an 9 increaso per annum of 21.76 per cent. At this rate of annual — 


tion of Indian Territory in 1901 was 467,372; for 1902, 544,509; 
for 1008 Os and will be for 1906, 790,004, 
The rate of increase has been greater since 1900 than before, 
POST-OFFICES, 

The Presidential ffices number 45; en ending 
September W. 1908, .000, There are 6 Garth class postatices, making 
a total of 675, which greater than the number pore posto ces in one-third 
the States of the noe. There haye been esta since the census of 


1900, 250 new post-offices, 


BANKS. 
The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency gives the number of 
eat fen Banke. in Indian Territory at %. There we ooy ind od mm in Indian 
01 


, from March 14, 1900, to October 31, 1908, in two years and seven 
months, Š national banks. During the same period there were 50 
Maine, 5; New Hampshire, 3; von 1; Massachusetts, 6; Rhode Island. 
Connecticut 8; or a total o 19, thus e: xhibiting the remarkable fact that int 
dian Territory established five times as many national banks as all of the 
States of New England combined. 


RAILROADS. 
By the census of 1900 there were over 2,500 miles of railroad, and overa 


thousand miles have been constructed since the census was taken. The fol- 
lowing was the mileage by the census of 1900: 


St. Louis and San Francisco Company 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 


Kansas, Oklahoma 8 po Southwestern Rallroad 
Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad 


There are thousands of miles of telegraph and telephone lines, local Frac 
Jong . There are sixty fire, life, ejer and other insurance 
— ~ 8 which there is no official supervision, and who contribute — 9 
es. 
NEWSPAPERS. 


There are 200 newspapers, including 20 dailies, 175 weeklies, and 5 month- 


wee ce of persons to the family. by the census of 1900, in zotan Ter- 

8 than in any State or Territory in the Union, except Texas 

ot Phe ina, and is therefore not subject to the charge of great 
ay oer leader of “ race suicide.” 

he Peed by of of native white of native parents in Indian Territory is 

oer. exceed West Virginia, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Indiana, and New 

exito. 
The spony of native white male population of militia age is only ex- 
conden by West Virginia and Oklahoma. z 
The 88 of foreign born is the least in the United States except 


North 
The per cent engaged in ture is only exceeded by three States— 
Misaiselppi, Oklahoma, and 5 7 xá 


GENERAL RESOUROES. 


The available farm lands in Indian Territory would probably reach 15,000,- 
0M acres, of which probably 15 or 20 per cent is under . Probably 
0 of the land of Indian ds. There is 
sua. a e ‘The 2 

he larger 
‘ble for 3 — 

mcing. The farm animals are worth probably $5,000, 000; other farm 

ucts about $35,000,000. There were about 250,00 bales of cotton produced in 
1%2 and nearly 35,000,000 bushels of corn. The lands of Indian Territory at a 
fair estimate are worth not less than $200,000,000. There are probably 2,000,000 
acres of land ‘ing coal in commercial quantity. There are very de- 
posits of asphalt. 

Petroleum of a good gaan worth from $1.10 to $1.60a barrel, has been 
discovered over an area 100 miles long by 40 miles wide, with splendid com- 
mercial natural in the same area. A large number of wells have been 
sunk at Bartlesville, at Tulsa, at 1 Mooon, Bod at numerous 
other points between Muscogee and the Kansas values which this 


field is capable of producing are estimated by a competent man to be enor- 
mous. : 


SCHOOLS. 
There is no school system for the of Indian Territory except the 
Indian schools. There are about Hoch ian of citizens, all of whom are now 
citizens of the United States; or Dat these are full-blood In 


not 
school privileges, 7 oo such — opportunities as the town affords where 
they hare the right 
MANUFACTURERS, 
The number of manufacturers in 1890 was only 20; the number ot manu- 
ac ay in pes was 789, a 5 increase i cen = 25 in- 


area, 
cient 


m ex- 
Hon than four-fifths of the States 
mla- | 
Mar. 4,1791 85,425 
Mar. 4,1 73, 617 
May —,17% 60, 000 
Noy, 29,1802 42, 386 
Apr, 12,1812 76,506 
Dec. 11,1816 24,520 
Deo, 10,1817 75, 448 
Dec, 8, 1818 53, 211 
Dec. 14,1819 127,901 
Mar. 15, 1820 208, 335 
Aug. 10,1821 66,585 
June 15, 1836 62,240 
Jan. 28,1837 160,000 
Mar. 8, 1845 72,000 
Dec, 28,1846 153,000 
Mar. 3,1848 800, 000 
Sept. 9,1850 92, 527 
May 11,1858 172, 058 
Mar. 1,1845 150, 000 
1859 52, 465 
107,206 
440,000 
42,491 
122,993 
135, 000 
182,719 
828, 808 
122, 159 
9 5 
60, 708 
276, 74 


The United Sta 
sell their lands east 


bracing the Indian 8 entered into a number of treaties with the —— 
Civilized 9 * in which the United States bound themselves with grea’ 
formality. ae upon a formal vote of the Senate of the United States, with with 
the posit ne of President, contracting that they would not at any future 
time establish over the Indians of Indian Territory any State or Territorial 
government without their consent, as follows: 


“CHEROKEES. 


“ART. 5. The United States hereby covenants and ees that the lands 
ceded to the Cherokee Nation in the foregoing article shall in no future time, 
without their consent, be included within the territorial limits or jurisdic- 
tion of any State or Territory.” (Rev. Ind. Treaties, p. 69. 

—— treaties with the cher four tribes were 25 


fe United States agrees to maintain strict laws in the Seminole country 
Seaton’ thet the . sale, barter, or giving away of intoxicants of any 
or 
stile agra agreements were made with the other four tribes. 
n this connection the minority feel constrained to point out that no —— 
8 has been made to secure the 2 of the Five Civilized Tri 
to the union of Oklahoma with the Indian Terri into one State, whieh 
must be done unless it be determined to ignore all treaty obligations and 
agreements with these Indians, and reverse —— policy of the Government in 
its premen, of them for nearly a hundred y 
It zne DONET licy advanced byin the ma: meee tor? Win two States out of the 
four Territories were accep itself is objectionable because of the 
inequality and injustice ia cen resentation at the constitutional convention. 
By the — Ba of the bill Oklahoma is given sixty delegates and Indian 
Territo oniy fifty. The census of 1900 5 tion of Oklahoma 
— og of Indian Territory, Roon ing to the same census, 
as 302,000. re has been a large increase in population in each Territory 
inte that time, but itis doubtful as to which has had the ter increase. 
The hearings indicated that 7 ens e is purely conjectural, 
ranging in estimate in each from 500,000 inhabitants. ad 
cate of Bact statehood from either Territory favored the p 
the Territories should be admitted with . mal rights pants P 
valid 5 can be offered for giving advan! 
Oklahoma. — dmg k E inour 1 should be eal but 
equal, Indian Terri should have at least 54 of the 110 delega: 
In Arizona and exico a similar condition is presented È heu the bill. 
tes and New Mexico seventy, w 3 m any 
vo much larger representation in the conven- 
is in the election manage- 


New M 


dian 
to fix the various districts which are to select delegates to the constitutional 
convention and then to define the election precincts and a sprone the jane the sates 
L who are to hold the are made to these 
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be canvassed, and their action is final. There is nowhere any provision for 
any minority 3 excepting only that one of the judges at each 
election precinct must belong to a different political party to the others. In 
our judgment, nonpartisan commissions should have c of the elections, 
and the districts should be proportioned among the various recording dis- 
tricts as nearly according to the population as may be. i 

There should be no restriction on either of the new States with reference 
to their capitals, because the State when admitted is to be admitted upon 


the same terms and enjoy the same l as any other State. 
Other 8 may be urged to the bill, w. we do not embody in 
report. 
We Pen not understand how the majority can d their party obliga- 
tions and violate the specific pledges of their nati platform on the ques- 


tion of statehood, The Republican party in 1895 had this plank in its plat- 


form: 

“We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
practicable date, having due regard for the interest of the people of the Ter- 
ritories and of the United States.“ 

The same party in 1900 had this declaration: 

“We favor home rule for, and the early admission to, statehood of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arinona, and O oma.” 

These pledges are plainly violated in the failure to report a billin favor of 
sta teh for each of these Territories. Such a bill passed the House of ier 
resentatives in the Co and each of them certain! 1 muc 


ew Mexico teda bill for the admission of New Mexico, and the 
Delegate from Oklahoma a billasking for the 0 
0 oma to stateh and in the hearings before the committee each of 
m insisted that the resented by him reflected the wishes of his people 
and insisted upon a favorable report thereon. 0 
The people of Arizona and New Mexico ha ve diated the ac- 
tion of the committee in trying to make joint sta’ for Territories. 


should the Committee on the Territories 
C 


and this applies with equal force to the 8 
dian Territory. The stronger of the two Terri- 
y coerce the other into union. 

It has long been a settled doctrine of American polity, founded in wisdom 
and justice, that a Territory of the Union is, upon o tion, clothed with 
the inchoate right of ultimate statehood—a right to be exercised in the dis- 
cretion of Congress when the Territory is capable, by reason of its resources 


licy by anarbitrary exercise 
of power by Congress in forcing an unna union of Territories against 
the will of their people, the forcible union of peoples distinct in customs, 

bits, manners, an is ultraradical and revolutionary. It is 5 pe 


ha 

ful illustration of the d “ae ghey tar A ‘nag ana fall when vio 

2 party purposes its plighted faith made to the — in the national plat- 
pass this bill, wicked as it is in the denial of 

ion and f 


ywer—the United States Senate. 
be better for the Union that 
to consolidation shall- be denied statehood under the 
definitely than that the conditions that will be forced by 
union should exist. 


W. 
the Territories g 
theory of this 
an unnatural 


James T. LLOYD. 
JAMES M. ROBINSON. 


CHAS. OC. REID. 
J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate from Arizona. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
was consumed by the gentleman from Tennessee? 

The SPEAKER. There are thirty-two minutes remaining of 
the hour. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no intention or desire to 
occupy the attention of the House in the discussion of the merits 
of this proposition, and I should be willing to give all my time to 
some uation of the committee to address the House upon the 
merits did I not think I should say something in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has seen fit to charge this side 
of the House with bad faith. Ido not know whence he derives 
his information. It must be from some source which is not ac- 
cessible tome. We expect that this bill will take its course as a 
party measure. It is before the House to-day as a party measure, 
carefully considered by the Republican majority of the Commit- 
tee on the Territories, submitted to a party caucus, and brought 
into this House to-day pursuant to a rule recommended by that 
party caucus, 

Whatever any other legislative body may see fit to do, we expect 
to do our duty in the expectation that that body will do its duty. 

Now, I can not agree with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WI LIaus] in his argument as to what should constitute state- 
hood. I do not agree with him that ae! ras question is as 
to how many square miles of territo ere are, without respect 
to the character of that territory, without respect to its popula- 
tion, without respect to its possibilities. 

We justify our action on this bill on the high ground that we 


are endeavoring to sustain the proper relative power of the Sen-. 


ate and the House of Representatives in legislation. It was never 
contemplated by the men who made the Constitution that any 
State in this Union should have more Senators than it had Rep- 
resentatives, outside of those mentioned at the foundation of the 
Government. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to some very signifi- 
cant figures, 

The following States, to wit, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming, have each two Senators and only one Rep- 
resentative. 

The following States, to wit, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Vermont, have each two Senators and 
ny two Representatives. 

he following States, to wit, Colorado, New Hampshire, and 
8 have each two Senators and only three Representa- 
ves. 

It thus appears that there are in the United States to-day four- 
teen States with twenty-eight Senators and only twenty-five Rep- 
resentatives; there are six States with twelve Senators and six 
Representatives; there are five States with ten Senators and ten 
Representatives. When you come toadd Oklahoma and Arizona 


f | upon the basis of this bill, you will have sixteen States with 


thirty-two Senators and thirty-two Representatives. 

I do not agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon 
that the fathers of the Republic intended that the Senate shoul 
be the citadel of Federal power. On the contrary, the fathers, 
the men who made the Constitution, intended that the power of 
the poe should rest in this House, this House that comes di- 
rectly from the people. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
And the concession that was made when the Constitution was 
framed that there should be two Senators from the small States 
was made upon the express terms that the power to originate 
revenue legislation should rest with the people’s representatives. 
[Renewed applause.] So that we are here to-day endeavoring to 
sustain the true power of this House with respect to legislation, 
the House’s proper relation to the Senate. Weare here trying to 
carry out, so far as may be, the original theory of this Govern- 
ment, and not to admit States upon the basis of square miles of 
arid 217 without regard to population and without regard to 
possibilities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish to ask the gentleman 
this question: Does he think that we ought to legislate for the 
pam comparative population of States, or whether we ought to 

egislate for the probable population of the future? Is this legis- 
lation for this moment, or is it legislation for all time? 

Mr. DALZELL. Weoughtto legislate upon certainties as nearly 
as possible. There is very little to be found out respecting New 
Mexico and Arizona that we have not already discovered. 
years ago New Mexico was knocking at the door of the Union for 
admission as a State. We know from the past what we may ex- 
pect with respect to that Territory in the future; we know like- 
wise what we may expect as to Arizona, and we have before us 
always, and will always have before us, unfortunately because of 
our system, the example of Nevada. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker, of the hour? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has twenty-seven minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I concur in the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] that this 
is not only a question of privilege, but it is one of great moment 
and importance to the people of the whole country; and especially 
is it important to people living in the several Territories which it 
is propa to organize into sovereign States, To-day they are 
under the jurisdiction of the Con of the United States, which 
controls their legislation and defines their rights and privileges. 
By the passage of this bill, if accepted by them, they become 
sovereign States. They then elect their own governors, their own 
judges, and have all the rights, powers, and duties that citizens of 
other States may have. 

Like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who preceded me, I can 
not understand the force of the ar; ent of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIaus], which is based upon the principle 
that the total number of square miles in certain States or Terri- 
tories should have a controlling influence and bearing upon the 
question of representation either in this body or any other. I be- 
lieve it is population and not square miles; it is the people and 
not arid, desert acres that are and should be represented here. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit 
me 


Ar. POWERS of Maine. Certain 


WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Jir. Speaker, does not the 
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gentleman admit that upon the average the square mile is the basis 
upon which to reckon future population? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I do not admit it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now. one word more. And 
does not the gentleman admit that all histories of the world show 
that where irrigation is introduced and becomes the practice and 
custom population is more dense than in countries where it is un- 
necessary? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I do not admit either of these propo- 
sitions. I think the growth of most states in the history of the 
world and of the nations of the world will show that square 
miles have had but very little to do with population. 

The number of square miles in the isles of Great Britain, com- 

ared to the square miles in Siberia,is very small, while the popu- 
fation of the former is far in excess of thatof the latter territory. 
And Holland, the most densely populated of any nation on the 
globe, I think, has not been dependent upon irrigation for itsmany 
millions. [Laughter.] Therefore I do not admit that either 
proposition of the gentleman is correct. 
. BURLESON. I would like to ask the gentleman just one 
question, 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURLESON. Is it not a fact that you voted in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress to admit Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico 
as separate States? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I will answer the gentleman that 
nestion. A bill was brought in here to admit them as States. 
did not myself personally believe in the bill, bat, being new upon 

the floor of this House, knowing that it was certain to , and 
not desiring to fight a hopeless case, I sat quietly in my seat. 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman wants to excuse himself 
on the ground that he is a new Member, he can do so. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I did not yield to the gentleman to 
make a speech in my time or for him to give me a lecture. Now, 
I was indeed sorry to hear the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, for whom I haye unbounded respect and admiration, at- 
tempt covertly at least to appeal to sectional prejudice and refer 
to what might happen because there was not sufficient represen- 
tation on the far Pacific coast or States verging that way. We 
have had enough in years past of appeals to sectional prejudice. 
Weare one people and one country and we should have fair repre- 
sentation of all the people everywhere in this grand Republic. 
The political rights and power of one citizen, no matter where 
ne sy live, should, as far as may be, be equal to that of any 
other. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. You are mistaken; I did not appeal 
to any section. I appealed to you not to consider that question. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Well, that is one and a very good 
way to really appeal to it by referring to it in the way the gentle- 
man did. Now, let us see what the real facts are. Here is a 
proposition to make one State from Oklahoma and what is termed 
the Indian Territory. Now, the Indian Territory is not an or- 
ganized Territory in the common sense or acceptation of the term. 
It is simply a strip of land or tract of land upon which certain 
tribes were settled in 1832 and after. Oklahoma has been carved 
out of it, and it was undoubtedly intended by Congress that it 
should include all of it as soon as tribal relations were extin- 
guished. When the gentleman was talking about violating the 
treaties, all of which have been abrogated, when he was talking 
about that he must have known that every particle of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, with the exception of a small strip called No 
Man's Land,” has been taken from the Indian Territory, or, in 
other words, the lands ceded to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Do you mean to say all of those 
treaties have been abrogated? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Substantially, or will be in 1906, 
when this State will be created. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. They will be if we pass this bill, but 
not before. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. They were abrogated and are abro- 
gated, and nearly everything that was originally contemplated by 
the treaties has been blotted out. I admit that those treaties 
originally contemplated tribal government and tribal autonomy, 
but the Curtis Act and other acts have taken all that away. 
They are now a judge-governed country. They have no longer 
tribal courts, and in 1906 all tribal relations are to cease; and thi 
bill does not take effect until 1906, when those relations do cease, 
They are now under the Arkansas code administered by United 
States judges, and their lands are rapidly being alloted and as- 
signed to them in severalty. Now, I wish to call the gentleman’s 
attention to some facts. 

I will venture the assertion—and I do this because he is very 


solicitous that nothing shall be done in reference to the other 
Territories in creating the State of Arizona that the people do 
not want—I will venture the assertion, from what has appeared 
before the Committee on Territories and from what I have seen in 
both Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, and know, having been 
there several times myself, that more than three-fourths of the 
people of those two Territories, if they may be called two, desire 
to be made into one State, and I want to say to him one thing 
more, that while I have seen there and heard before the commit- 
tee prominent Republicans desiring that there be two States I 
do not recall of ever seeing in that Territory a single Democrat 
who was not earnest and active in his desire for one State, or, as 
they call it, single statehood. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The chairman of the Democratic committee of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Doyle, as all know, who is one of the ablest lawyers in Oklahoma 
Territory, came before the Territorial committee and in a very 
able and lengthy argument, which is printed in the hearings, 
urged that we have one State from those two sections of Terri- 
tories, and prorata reasons and arguments which seem to me 
unanswerable and convincing to any unprejudiced mind. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Will 
ruption? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask now for the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the rule. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I ask that the gentleman will per- 
mit me to correct him there. 

dale SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has not yet ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I beg pardon; I thought the gentleman’s time 
had expired. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. For a question, not for an argument. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I do not desire to make an argument. 
I desire to ask the gentleman, inasmuch as there is a great differ- 
ence of facts between us, whether these Territories are separately 
favorable to this bill, is not the better way to determine that to 
let the le vote separately on it? That will test the question. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. That involves a great deal of diffi- 
culty and trouble, so much so that it is impracticable. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Does it? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Mr. Speaker, these Territories have 
been knocking at our doors for ission as States for a long 
time, and we are desirous of presenting some measure that has 
some prospect of passing this Congress. New Mexico especially 
has been asking statehood for, lo, these many years. Oklahoma 
has been asking it more recently, and I believe that the only prac- 
ticable and equitable solution of this question which has any fair 
chance of passing this . is the one now be fore it in the 
pending statehood bill. e submit to the people of those Terri- 
tories whether or not they will accept the organic acts and accept 
the provisions in these bills. And it will be the first time any 
statehood proposition has been submitted to them. 
ar eee FIELD. And they can vote those down if they 
want to. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. If they see fit, they can vote them 
down, and if the gentlemen of the minority are correct in their 
report, in which they state that both are opposed to this bill, they 
will vote them down in New Mexico and Arizona. If they doso, 
that is an end of the matter, as we are not forcing statehood 
upon them—simply giving them an opportunity to enjoy it. 

Now, it is said that Arizona will have a territorial area much 
too large for a State. It will have something over 30,000 square 
miles of area less than the State of Texas, It will be more com- 
pact than Texas—I have heard a Texan complain of the size of 
that State—and it is so situated with those great trunk lines of 
railway running across it in the northern and southern portions 
or parts of the Territory where there are settlements, so that the 
residents can easily assemble at any given point. It is not so diffi- 
cult for the people of Arizona to-day to go to a place where they 
may finally locate their capital as it was not very long ago for 
the people of some of our smaller States to do the same. By the 
. the telegraph, and the telephone we have annihilated 
distance. When Arizona was carved out of New Mexico—of 
which it had been a part for some fifteen or sixteen years—con- 
ditions were different. There were no railroads in that country 
and none were expected. That was in 1863. When there was a 
need or desire to cross from one section to the other, it took 
some ten or twelve days. Therefore, on account of its being too 
far from settlements in that part where Arizona now is to the 
then capital, Santa Fe, it was deemed wise, for the time being at 
least, to make two Territories. Had the same conditions existed 
then that exist now, I do not believe two Territories would have 
been made or considered. 

Considering the question of population, the gentleman from 


e gentleman permit an inter- 
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Mississippi asks, if I understood him correctly, if we should not 
take into consideration future prospects, as well as the past. 
Certainly we should, and that has been done in admitting States 
in the past. New Mexico was settled before the landing at 
Jamestown. They will show you a church in Santa Fe built be- 
fore any Englishman had settled on this continent. It devel 
very slowly until these railroads were constructed, because they 
had to go to St. Joe, Mo., I think a distance of some 1,500 miles, 
to have any intercourse with what you might call the outside 
world. For the last decade, however, and more there have been 
railroads in that country. Mining has been developed. Access 
has been comparatively easy. Does the 3 know exactly 
what has been the growth in those two Territories in the last ten 
years, according to the census, under the most favorable circum- 
stances? According to the census of 1890 the population of Ari- 
zona was 88,243, of which 29,981 were Indians. 6 population 
of New Mexico in 1890 was 160,282, and in 1900 195,810. The In- 
dian population in 1900 was 13,144 and in 1890 it was 15,044. 

So that we find that the increase in the white 8 in that 
decade, with all of these railroads going thro there, with the 
mining developed, was 38,169 in Arizona, according to the census, 
and the decrease in the Indian population was 3,501. The white 
population in New Mexico in the meantime increased 30,928, and 
the Indian population decreased 1,900. Now, any man who has 
stndied the geography of that country, any man who has visited 
it, knowing as he must that there are energetic people living 
there, and there are people living there who are worthy of being 
citizens, must also know that a very large proportion, especially 

of Arizona, is not only arid, but that it is an arid, rocky desert, 
which can never, never be brought under cultivation, Hence its 
increase in population has been slow. 

I have no unkind things to say of those Territories or their peo- 
ple, but I have not found the conditions of things as glowing there 
as some others who have gone there have; neither have I found 
them as bad as others have reported. On the whole I believe 
they are fit for statehood. There is, it is true, a la system of 
irrigation contemplated to irrigate the Salt River Valley. Itis, 
however, yet in its tentative period. Ipresume that will add to the 
population. Ihope it will largely increase 5 but when 
vou take the population of both of those Territories and add them 
together, and also add any reasonable future increase, you will find 
that, taking into consideration the population of our country to- 
day and its probable increase, it will be evident that in making 
one State from these two Territories and assigning them two e's 
resentatives, though they were hardly entitled to them, bas t 
spn the population, we have done all that in fairness could be 

one, 

aa STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie f 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maine yield to the 

tleman from Texas? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman if he has considered this point, that the southern 
boundary of the United States. extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Gulf of California, has within it only two States Texas and 
the proposed State of Arizona? Has the gentleman also consid- 
ered that extending from the ber woe, o R River to the Pacific Ocean 
along the northern boundary of the United States there are four 
States, and only four? Now, stretching from Iowa across to the 

~Pacific coast there are six. Does the gentleman think that that 
is fair and just to the southern portion of the United States, and 
has he further considered that we have the same kind of country 
stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California, 
through the State of Texas and through the proposed State of Ari- 
zona, that they have farther north, where there are six States? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I do not understand the question of 
the gentleman from Texas. I have only a few moments, and I 
must therefore decline to yield further. I understand the gentle- 
man to say that the northern boundary of this country extending 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic has four States. 

Mr. STEP S of Texas. No, to the Pacific; and that has 
four States, I say. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. I do not see what that has to do with 
paer bill, and I must ask the gentleman not to interrupt me fur- 

er. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Again, we are called upon to make 
four States down there, or three at least, because the gentleman 
says that the Republican party in its platform has ple itself 
to make that number of States. 

I take issue with the gentleman on that. The Republican party 
stands by its platforms. It does not have to change them every 
four years and ask the charity of oblivion and forgetfulness for 
something that it would have forgotten—like ‘‘sixteen to one.“ 


As a party we haye nothing of that kind to do. I will read the 
three planks of the Republican party in three successive plat- 
forms—its declarations in reference to this statehood matter—and 
I will submit to the judgment of this House whether I am right 
or wrong on this question. In 1892 this was the declaration of 
the platform of the Republican party: 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest prac- 


ticable day, having due regard to the interests of the le of the Terr! 
ries and of the United States, F 


We stand upon that now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In 1896 this was the declaration of the Republican platform: 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest practi- 
cable date, having due regard to the interests of the people of the Territo- 
ries and of the United States. All the Federal officers appointed for the Ter- 
ritories should be selected from bona fide residents thereof, and the right of 
self-government should be accorded as far as practicable. 


In 1900 this was the declaration of the Republican platform: 


We favor home rule for, and the early admission to statehood of, the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 


The bill which we propose to pass accomplishes the admission 
of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahama—New 
Mexico and Arizona in one State, Oklahoma in another. By the 
admission of Oklahoma we take into this Union the last part of 
that splendid empire that we purchased from France one century 


ago 

Mr. GILBERT. Against the protest of New England. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. The protest of New England I know 
nothing about. New England may have protested against some 
things. You gentlemen of the South have protested against oth- 
ers; and we may both have found that we ought not to have pro- 
tested, as the logic of events very effectually proved. [Laughter 
and pe on the Republican side. ] 

At this time, when we are celebrating the centennial of the 
Louisiana purchase, it seems to me a perfectly proper and good 
8 admit what remains of that territory to statehood. 
Speaking from personal knowledge, I say it is my deliberate judg- 
ment that Oklahoma, com as it ought to be and as it will be 
of what is now Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, will make 
one of the most splendid States west of the Mississippi. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] It has 4 large, rapidly increas- 
ing e it has a splendid soil, it has mineral wealth, it has 
everything necessary to make a grand State. 

When we come to New Mexico and Arizona, I can not say, as I 
did of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, that the desire of 
three-fourths of the people is for single statehood. I am of the 
opinion that if New Mexico could have its way, and if Arizona 
could have its way, each would prefer to be a State by itself, 
each to have two Senators, each to have a capital and all that 
constitutes two State governments, because they have down in 
that country a great many able men and a great many able poli- 
ticians and Senatorial aspirants. But when it comes to this ques- 
tion, which I think the ape of the whole country requires to 
be submitted to the people, when you submit to them the ques- 
tion, Will you unite, will you come into this Union on equal 
terms with us as one State, or will you stay out? I predict that 
they will vote to come in. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many things I might say, but I will not 
go into the details of this bill; my time forbids. We have at- 
tempted, for the time being, at least, to insist that certain condi- 
tions be adopted by the constitutional convention as a part of the 
State constitution, conditions which we believe will start the 
States right. Whether it will or will not be in the power of those 
communities to change those provisions when they become States 
I do not intend to discuss, for I do not believe they will want to 
change them. We have provided for proper courts; we have 
provided for the protection of the Indians; we are endeavoring as 
soon as we can to provide for the more than 100,000 white chil- 
dren in the Indian Territory that are crying aloud to us for 
schoolsin which to get an education and at t have no schools 
whatever, and with that view we have provided in this bill that 
in 1906, as soon as the last remnant of these treaties expire, as 
soon as these tribal relations are dissolved, Oklahoma may, upon 
the adoption of these conditions, be admitted as a State in the 
Union, and I know she will adopt them. Let us then give them 


an opportunity. ig gre on the Republican side.] 
Mr. DALZELL. . Speaker, Lask the previous question on 
the adoption of the proposed rule. 


The previous question was ordered; there being on a division 
(called for by Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi)—ayes 137, noes 123. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In order to save time we may 
as well have the yeas and nays at once. 

The yeas and nays were 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas saree a 
answered present 15, not voting 104, as fo 
YEAS—151. 
Ach Dayton, J Overstreet, 
Adams, Deemer, Jones, Wash. Palmer, 
Adams, Dixon, Kennedy, Parker, 
io = 8 Kinkaid. 3 Perkins, 
Bartholdt, Driscoll Knapp, Porter, 
Bates. Dun Kyle, Powers, Me. 
os Dwight, 8 Reeder. 
rate Frederick Rodenberg, 
Bishop, vans, g. Scott, 
Bon; Foss, Lawrence, Shiras, 
Bo French, 2 Slem; 
x, Gaines, W.Va. Littauer, Smith’ M. 
Bradley, Gardner, N. J Smith, Iowa 
Brandegee, 8 Smith, Pn. 
Brick. Gillet, N. X. Smith, Samuel W. 
Brooks, illett, Loudenslager, 
Brown, Wi Goebel, McCarthy Spalding. 
Buckman, raf, McCleary, Minn. ITY, x 
Burkett, Greene, 1 ‘ord, 
orran, 
Butler. Haskins, Mahon, Sterling, 
Haugen, Mann, Stevens, Minn. 
Campbell, edge, Marsh, Sulloway, 
Capron, Hemenway, Marshall, Tawney, 
Conner, Henry, Conn. Martin, Thomas, Iowa 
— — Amer: Van Voorhis, 
Cousins, Hill, Conn. Monden. 0 
Cromer. Hinshaw, Morgan, 
Crumpacker, tt, Morrell, Wanger, 
Currier, Ogg, ‘Mudd, Weems, 
Curtis, Howell, N.J. Murdock, ý 
Dalze A Nevin, ‘Wilson, Il. 
Deos Hughes, W. Va. Olmsted, Wright, 
vidson. oung. 
Davis. Minn. Humphrey, Wash. Otjen, 3 
NAYS. 
Emerich, Legare, Ro! La, 
Badger, Field, Lever, Robinson, 
Baker, * Lew is, * 
Bankh Flood Lind, Rucker, 
Bartlett, Gaines, Tenn. Little, Russell, 
Bassett, Garner, Hr Scarborough, 
Beall, Tex, one 7 Shackleford, 
Benny, Granger, McDermott, Sherley, 
Bowers, G s McLain, Si 
Brantley, G A Macon, Sa 
cos Ge fh ë mk 
eso: s 
D, a y: ‘ Hoon, Staley, a 
Caldwell, Hitchcock, Padgett, Sulzer, o S 
Candler, ouston. Page, Swanson. 
Cassingham, Hughes, N. J. Patterson, N. C. Thomas, N. C. 
Clark, Hump! Miss. Pierce, Underwood, 
Clayton, James, Pujo, Van Duzer, 
Coc Mo. Johnson, Rainey, Wade, 
Crowley, Jones, Va. Randell, Tex. Webb, 
Kehoe, La. Wiley, Ala. 
De Armond, eliher, Reid, W m. 
Denny, Kitchin, Claude Richardson, Tenn. Williams, Miss, 
Dinsmore, „No. 5 
Dougherty, Lamb, ey. 
ANSWERED PRESENT-15. 
Allen, Cow’ Knopf, „Ala. 
Beidler, Dovener, Miers, Ind. Sibley, 
Benton, Dresse Pa Pa. 2 
Cassel, Grosvenor, Pou, 
NOT VOTING—104 
Aiken, ber, Lester, Small, 
Babcock, Gardner, Mass. Lindsay, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Bede, rdner, Livernash, Smith, N.Y, 
Bowie, Gillespie, X Sna; 
Brons lass, McAndrews, Snook’ 
poe josle, MoLachlan, Sparkman, 
ur 
FFF 
Butler. Mo. M i Talbott, x 
Castor, earst, Moon, Pa. Tate, 
Cockran, N. Y Hildebrant, orris, Taylor, 
Connell, olliday, Patterson, Tenn. Thayer, 
Cooper, Tex. Hopkins, Tirrell, 
Darragh, Howard, ee Trimble, 
Davey, La Howell, Utah Powers, 4 Vandiver, 
Davis, Fla. H b Prince, Wachter, 

: ea, adsworth. 
ee Jackson, Le Bebb, ee 
Flack, > Kitchin, Wm. W ‘Warnock, 

F 8 e, - yan, 8 Watson, 
Foster, II. Kluttz, Scudder, Weisse, 
Foster, Vt. Lafean, Wiley, N. J. 
Fowler, 8 Shober, Wilson, N. Y, 
Fuller, Landis, Chas. B. Sh 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr, SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. Sxarr with Mr. FOSTER of Illinois, 
Mr. CassklL with Mr, Goocn. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS with Mr. TATE. 
Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. DICKERMAN. 
Mr. Hunter with Mr. RARA 
Mr. SIBLEY with Mr. DAVEY of Louisiana. 
Until further notice 
Mr. BEDE with Mr. Dussek: 
Mr. WACHTER with Mr. TALBOTT. 
Mr. Jackson of Ohio with Mr. GARBER. 
Wu. ALDEN Surrg with Mr. McNary. 
GARDNER of 5 with Mr. TAYLOR, 
. WARNOCK with Mr. ROBB. 
. FORDNEY with Mr. ‘GRIFFITH. 
. METCALF with Mr. LIVERNASH, 
. BEIDLER with Mr. HOWARD, 
. Knorr with Mr. WEISSE. 
. ALLEN with Mr. SMALL. 
. LORIMER with Mr. MAHONEY. 
. Hottiway with Mr. Mrrs of Indiana. 
. WATSON with Mr. Zxxon. 
. DOVENER with Mr. TRIMBLE (except river and harbor). 
. DARRAGH with Mr. Davis of e 
. CONNELL with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
Mr. WARNER with Mr. McANDREWs. 
For April 19 and 20: 
Mr. Dresser with Mr. Ryan. 
Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 
Until April 21: 
Mr. Rozerts with Mr. THAYER. 
Until on ta 23: 
Mr. TIRRELL with Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts, 
Until April 28: 
Mr. BURLEIGH with Mr. HUNT, 


Mr. . COWHERD. 

Mr. Castor with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 

Mr. BROWNLOW with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts with Mr. KLINE, 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. GRIGGS. 

Mr. FLack with Mr. FITZPATRIOK. 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. HowELL of Utah with 1 Mr. BOWIE. 

m 3 ACKSON of 8 with Mr. GILLESPIE, 
LAFEAN with Mr. GLASS. 

Ar. MeCal with Mr. Kurtz. 

Mr. MCLACHLAN with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Norris with Mr. LESTER. 


Mr. Wier of New Jersey with Mr. WALLACE. 
Mr. WoopyakpD with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. “‘VANDIVER. 
Mr. SurrH of New York with Mr. SNOOK. 

Mr. FULLER with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. GROSVENOR with Mr. Cockran of New York. 


On this vote: 

Mr. BURKE with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 

Mr. COWHERD. Mr. S. er, I voted nay.” I notice that 
Tam with the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. BABCOCK. 


I would like to withdraw my vote and be marked u present.” 
The name of Mr. ä and he voted present.“ 
Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ascertain if the 

eons from Louisiana, Mr. Davey, voted. 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 
Mr. SIBLEY. Then I desire to be recorded as t” 
The name of Mr. SIBLEY was called, and he voted “ present.” 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14749) to enable the . 
Territory to form a constitution and t and 


be 
the Union on with the original 
poopie o 2 Lae Mexico bene ty ko 3 a — ant io enable the 
he bag be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. 
the second reading of the 

The SP 
mous consent that the second reading of the 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
none, 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask eee 
for debate be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

Moon] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mi asks unani- 
mous consent that one-half of the time shall be controlled by him- 


er, T ask unanimous consent that 
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self and one-half by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield fifteen minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. SPALDING]. 


[Mr. SPALDING addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] to consume some of his time now. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Very well; I will yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Arizona will consume one hour, perhaps it would be more 
advisable for us to use, say, fifteen or twenty minutes more before 


proceeding. 

= MOON of Tennessee. If the gentleman prefers that, very 
well, 

Mr. WILSON of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear 
one of the Delegates speak before I address myself to the subject. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield fifteen minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, so far as this discussion has 
proceeded it seems that the main question is whether or not 
these Territories shall be admitted as four States or as two. It 
is generally conceded, I think, that they are entitled to admission 
into the Union as States, and I shall confine my remarks mainly 
to the question as to whether it is wise to create four sovereign 
States out of these Territories or whether we would better make 
them into two States. If the gentlemen on the other side of this 
House proceed on the theory that States are composed simply of 
area, that square miles and broad acres constitute a State, then 
it were better, perhaps, that these Territories be made into four 
States instead of two; but if, as I believe, the proper basis for 


creating a State is the number and character of the ple, then 
there ought not to be but two States made out of the four Ter- 
ritories. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. W: ] asked 


a question when he was on the floor as to whether or not this 


Con. was 2 — lating for the immediate present or whether it 
was legislating for the ere, 


I submit that this Congress now is legislating for the future. 
Tt is legislating for all time to come, It is therefore important 
that we c er the future possibilities of these States. If the 
natural resources of that part of our domain will justify a great 
population, then New Mexico and Arizona have sufficient area for 
two States. Population will always be limited by the opportu- 
nities. But I submit to the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that itis absolutely impossible for Arizona and New Mexico 
ever to have a dense population. They will never have any great 
centers of commerce. They will never have any great cities 
through which commerce from the East to the West will pass. 
The only cities that can possibly grow up in these Territories will 
be simply such as are made by agricultural communities and such 
as are supported by agricultural communities, This is notnewly 
settled territory. The white man entered there and founded set- 
tlements more than three centuries aye 

All of the States of the Union have settled, organized, and 
developed since the first white settlements there. Yet there are 
but four cities that by the last census contain more than 5,000 
people. Tucson has a population of 7,000, Albuquerque a pop- 
ulation of 6,000, and then comes Phoenix and Santa Fe with 5,000 
each. There is nothing beyond Arizona, There is nobody to 
whom to carry the commerce of the Northand East through these 
Territories. There is no trade, no commerce, no production be- 
yond Arizona that must come through these Territories to the 
East and North, and therefore it is impossible that any great 
cities should ever grow up in those Territories. The population 
will be along the streams. The permanent population will be 
su-tained mainly by the country and on the land that it is i- 
ble to irrigate, and there can never be any great scope of that 
country subject to irrigation, though enough, perhaps, to sustain a 
State. It has been said by the gentlemen representing those two 
Territories here in the House that there are 20,000,000 of acres 
that can and will some time be irrigated. This, then, will be the 
limit of agricultural development. When this limit is reached 
this new State of Arizona will have less than one-seventh of its 
area devoted to agriculture. Twenty million acres is but little 
more than one-half the area of Illinois. It is but little more than 
one-half the area of Iowa. 

Its mineral resources are valuable, but that of itself can not 
constitute a State. The population drawn to this new State by 
reason of its mineral resources will be largely transient. It will 
build a city to-day and to-morrow will be gone. The mining popu- 
lation will not be a permanent factor in the future gro and 
development of the State. } : 

The enduring civilization of this new State will depend on its 
agriculture, and that is dependent wholly upon the success of 
irrigation. Six-sevenths of the State can never be reached by 


ak cat so that it can not be hoped for the new State that it 
will ever contain a dense population. . 

There are almost 1,000,000 persons now to each United States 
Senator. The new State must have 2,000,000 people before it 
reaches the average of the States. With a population of onl 
318,000 in 1900, it must be many years, if ever, before it will 
average with the other States of the Union. 8 

This new State now has 14 persons to the square mile. New 
York has 146 persons to the square mile; Illinois has 85, and 
Towa has 40 persons to the square mile. The entire nation has 
26.11 persons to the square mile, and in all reasonable probability 
the time will never come when Arizona will have a population to 
equal this average density of population of the whole nation. 
Then, if it does, the other States will have increased far beyond 
their present population, so that this State will still be lacking 
much to entitle it to the representation which this bill gives it in 
the Senate, if computed on the basis of population. 

Of course representation in the Senate is not based on popola- 
tion. Itis the single exception, so far as I know, among all our 
institutions, State and national, where the number of people is 
not the basis of representation, The membership of this House 
is apportioned equally among the people. Representation in the 
State legislatures of every State in the Union is according to pepe 
lation. County and city government everywhere is so formed as 
to give to each person an equal voice and equal influence in affairs. 
That is the true principle of all representative government, and it 
is the rule in all our republican institutions except the United 
States Senate. 

This necessarily creates inequality of representation in the Sen- 
ate. But this House has it in its power now to mitigate the evil 
of this inequality toa small extent. By creating one State we 
give the people of this section two Senators instead of four. I 
submit the question: Is it wise or just to give to that Territory, 
with 318,000 people, four Senators, while New York, with more 
than 7,000,000 people, has but two? Pennsylvania, with more 
than 6,000,000, and Illinois, with nearly 5,000,000, together have 
a representation in the United States Senate of four members. 
On what ground can gentlemen justify an nthe representation 
in that body for Arizona and New Mexico, which together have 
a population of only 318,000? The present situation does not jus- 
tify it, and the possibility of the future can not. 

Representation in government must be based on population and 
not on land. It must be based on humanity and not on space; 
otherwise our whole system might degenerate into a rule of the 
minority. We are here to legislate for men and women and not 
for square miles or acres. We are here to legislate for the whole 
people and not for any section of our common country. This 
claim that square miles constitute a State isa miserable make- 
shift, and its toT oa to be corrected so far as possible. 
The authors of this bill think that by a union of Arizona and 
New Mexico into one State and Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
into one State they have to a slight extent remedied the evil. 

Gentlemen say that in making these Territories into two States 
instead of four is a discrimination against the West and in favor 
of the East; that the Atlantic seacoast has a greater representa- 
tion in the Senate than the Pacific seacoast; that it gives to one 
section more power than to another in the citadel of Government. 
I believe that if the Congress of the United States loses sight of 
the people and keeps in view the interest of one section, regard- 
less of population, then there is a danger of discrimination. If 
there is discrimination in this bill it is certainly in favor of the 
West. The States on the Atlantic coast are represented by 28 
Senators, and these 28 Senators represent 28,000,000 of people. 
The Pacific coast is represented by six Senators, and these six 
Senators represent two and one-half millions of people. 

I repeat, it is not a question of sectionalism, nor is it a question 
of area, nor is it a question of miles of seacoast, but it is purely a 
question of humanity and of equal rights, so far as possible, to 
every man in the land. 

It is argued here, and was argued before the committee, that 
the people of Arizona and New Mexico do not want to be joined 
into a single State. It is said that Congress has no right to com- 

1 these two Territories, against the will of their people, to join 
in one State government. Itis not the purpose of Congress and 
it is not the purpose of this bill to compel them to unite into one 
State. This bill simply gives to the people of these two Territo- 
ries the privilege and opportunity of coming into the Union as a 
State if they desire to do so. Congress has the e 
right to prescribe the conditions, just as it has prescribed the con- 
ditions for the admission of au State since the formation of the 
Constitution, and if the people desire statehood they can have it 
by complying with the conditions prescribed, 

But I insist that the people of these Territories are not alone 
concerned in the question as to whether they will be admitted as 
one State or two. It is a question that affects every citizen of the 
United States, and it affects them equally with the citizens of 
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these two Territories. It all reverts to a question of equal repre- 
sentation, and the people of my State and the people of every 
State are interested in giving to the poopie of these two Territo- 
ries just and equal representation and no more. The power that 
is given this new State in the Senate must come from the power 
which all the other States now have, In the degree that the in- 
fluence of the citizens of Arizona is increased in the Senate, in the 
same de; the influence of the citizens elsewhere is diminished. 

What I have said about the conditions and possibilities in these 
two Territories is not said for the purpose of minimizing their 
importance or detracting from their real merit, nor is it said to 
derogate their rights, but it isa plain practical situation which 
—— be taken into account in arriving at the merits of this ques- 

on. 

I believe that the people of these two Territories are entitled to 
statehood. They are an enlightened, intelligent, and Christian 
people, They are qualified for statehood as well as the people of 
the States from which they came. They are the sturdy, honest 
pioneers of a country new in its development, and State govern- 
ment will give them an opportunity to grow, and toimprove their 
local conditions. 

Nothing need be said with reference to the admission of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. Their fitness and their right to 
statehood can not be questioned. In my judgment, based on my 
information as a member of the Committee on Territories, the 

ple of these two Territories are favorable to a union in one 
tate. The statement that this bill abrogates the treaties be- 
tween the Government and Indians is a mistake. These treaties 
were with Indian tribes, and these tribes have been dissolved. 
Tribal relations have been abandoned voluntarily. Individual 
Indians have agreed to take their lands in severalty, and to ab- 
solve their allegiance to tribes, and to stand as common citizens 
before the law of the land. 

There are no treaties in conflict with the purposes of this bill. 
It confers upon the Indians all the blessings that it confers upon 
the white people of that Territory. It will make a splendid State, 
containing now more than a million and a quarter of inhabitants, 
and from the start must rank among the leading States of the 


West. 

I hope this bill will pass. It takes into the Union as a State the 
last foot of our nation’s contiguous territory, solidifying the 
American nation into a union of States, and giving to every citi- 
zen within its boundaries all the rights and privileges of a citizen 
of the Republic. [Loud applause. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
rp. rbi in the Recorp the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee. 

There was no objection. 

The minority report is as follows: 


The minority of the Committee on the Territories do not with the 
conclusion of the majority, and dissent from the provisions of the bill pre- 
sented by them in its material details and the general policy of the consoli- 


dation of the four Territories involved into two States. On the question of 
fact as tothe ability of the four Territories to maintain separate and distinct 
organization and statehood we present separately the facts as to the condi- 
tion, population, and resources of each Territory: 


ARIZONA. 


A 113,929 square or 72,792,500 square acres. 
— area i distributed as follows: 4000 sores s ene 8055 
acres mine! .the grazing and mineral blen 
tural land. — tae 


acres One on acres of this agricul! 
already been reclaimed and 9,000,000 acres more —— 

The belt extends from the line of New Mexico on the east to the 
timber belt miles west. The timber belt is 


a vast area of great e 
forests containing nearly 10,000 square miles of as fine timber as — ape 


the world. 
MINERAL LANDS. 


The mineral belt of this Territory is one of the largest in the world. 

It reaches from Nevada and Utah in the northwest, ee 

through the 5 the State of Sonora, Mexico, in the southeast, a 
of mil width. 


distance in length 
1 and thousands of min- 
are not patented. Out 


r, and 
not- 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


The t portion of the agricultural lands lie south of the mineral belt 
just relerred to, and are known as the Salt, Gila, and Colorado River valleys. 
1 there is maintained by irrigation, and they have, all told, over 

miles of ivigatng conse and la for that use. the Salt River Val- 
ley alone there are 152,000 acres in cultivation by means of irrigation. The 


receipts for the products sold last year are given below: 
1J7§˙§ê— ⁵ ⁵ U U.! 222 Annars arse nena aoea $1, 200, 000 
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In the Graham Valley on the Upper Gila about 40 per cent of that amount 
was 5 The agricultural products of the balance of the agricultural 
portion of the Territory are not known, but they are vast. 

PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE SOIL. 

The soil of this agricultural country is deep and has wonderful pro- 
ductive power. They produce all the tropical fruits, as well as cereals, can- 
taloupes, alfalfa, hay, etc. It has been shown that the soil yields an annual 
return per acre, as ‘ollows: Almonds, $75 to $150 net; cantaloupes, from 875 
to $110 net; alfalfa, from $36 — 5 75 net, and so on, showing the productive 
power of the soil to be wonderfully great. 

The Salt River and Gila valleys converge and come together and haye a 
ee a! about 368 miles in extent, making an area of Seba, Soi, deta of 
rec, tion and cultivation greater than the valley of the N; 


S PRODUCTION OF LUMBER. 

This isa great industry in Arizona. There are three great lumber com- 
panies there whose plants will each cut 200,000 feet of lumber per day. Their 
returns are about 200,000,000 feet annually. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES. 
There are over 1,400 miles of railroads in the Territory and others fast 


buildi 

— t trunk lines through Arizona from east to 
e northern ion and the Southern 
Prescott and Phoenix 


Pi s Dodge & Co., 
m the ing 
land in the south to the 3 The n 
and New Mexico is ano eastern built by a Scotch corporation 
in the Clifton and Morenci count 


for the of handling the 
to Mexico from that line. Th 
connecting the Black mini 


e prosperous condi- 
tion and their business 7 Soni 83 per cent annually, and that is 
about the per cent of their annual increase for the last five years. 

TAXABLE PROPERTY. 
railroad property cost not less than $60,000,000, and its assessed valua- 


realty, value more than 000,000; taxed, improvements and 
000 800 taxable ar assessed 87 2 001 when it is 


POPULATION. 


The census gives Arizona 122,91. As pra hy commis last fall it was 
178,600, and the immense increase to-day no doubt reached the 200,000 
limit. The tion is almost entirely American, not 700 of it having been 
ico, and only about 4,400, all told, of the Pee arma were born in 
tries. It is an inte! t population. do of 27,500 Indians, 

te class, there is not 4 pee cens of the 
the transac- 


Law.—The Territory of Arizona has as fine a code of laws as any of the 
older sections of the Union, and they are as well enforced as anywhere in the 
land. Th hts are as well pro’ there as any- 


capitol and other public buil up-to-date and new, paid for by herself— 
and is thus y prepared for house. 


ing as a State as well as any State 
in the Union. 


School Facilities. Arizona has its own university, with mining and agri- 
cultural schools connected therewith. Normal schools 2; 10 high schools; 
278 common schools, 

The number of pupils from 6 to 21 years attending public schools are 
%,951; from 8 to 14 years in other schools, 13,311. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY AND VALUE. 
Common school buildings and furniture 
Value of apparatus 
Value of school libraries ...... 

Number of male teachers, 115; female, 359. 

Average wages paid males, $80.33 per month; females, $67.53 per month. 
The school fund collected for 190 
Amount expended, 1908 


POSTAL RECEIPTS. 
From the first and second class offices alone, 1903, $138,802—16 per cent more 


than any previous year. 
5 NEW Mexico. 


From official sources we find the Territory of New Mexico to have: 


122,469 square miles. 
Population, ZAO; census of 1900, 195,310; 1890, 1880, 119,565; 1870 
91,874; 1860, 87,084; including Arizona and southern Co 0, 61,547, which 
area now has over 400,000 inhabitants. Of the present ulation 144,000 


came from the States or are children of parents from the States; 127,000 are 

of native descent; 13,000 are Indians. Of the 66,96 wage-earners in the cen- 

in domestic arrien, 10d in manntsctering, mining und EAA 
3 omestię , 10,87 man 7 „and mi 

7,208 in trade, and 2,118 in professional — 


FARMS AND FARM PRODUCTS. 


Number of f: 1890, 4458; in 1900, 11,834. Acres in farms in 1890, 787,882; 
im 1900, 5,130,878. Value of farms in 543,141; in 1900, $53,787,824. Value 
of farm lands, 1890, $8,140,800; 1 $20,858,824. Value of farm 10 


40,800; 1900, 
S 3 Value of live stock, 1890, $25,111,201; 
400. Val f farm 000; 1900, $10,000,000. A 
win i 840% ucts, 1890, $2,000, 180 U res am cresin alfalfa, 


on, 326, 8 
under inea 128. Value of irriga Value of non- 
ted Eg 3 177. 


$3,778,177. 
bove statistics do not take in 
...... of cron nor 
ot on farms of less 8 acres, of which there are many thousands 
ew Mexico, 
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PUBLIO LANDS. 


Subject to entry under the Federal land Jaws on June 30, 1803, 52,000,000 
acres. Included in Mgt wasn reserves, oy ae ype of Priva at land grants ap- 


pate by Con 963,200 acres; the Co wares Land Clai 
e c ye — 4 from June 


441,871; 1 21. Same 94 


from June Ware June 30, 1901, 255,594 acres; from June 3), 
Pe oe 


90,1900, N 1901, 8.472; 
June 30, 1902, to June 30, 1903" 


N 
to June 90, 


une 30, 
dom: Jane 8) 30, 1901, to June a 30, 1902, 46,506; from 
4,585 acres. 
. PRODUCTION, 
From 1880 to 1900 New Mexico produced $17, 
New pret ghar Gol 685 ices not, wee £59; copper, „I; lead, 
Lat — a total of ae ous 459,016. ude the production by indi- 


DAL ee rane oh rma mining in a systematic manner. 
In add: Sg 7 Aexico ang! uced a ay * of coal, iron, turquoise, 
8 

hauled 


000 worth of gold. In 193 


8 8 neces is and pro: 

e Colorado Fuel and Ire, Company wag fra 
tona ot iron ore out of New MAXEN. Director of the 
9 Mexico for 1902 at $531,000 and of sil 


in seron omen ot op 1a 


ht, 
8 ke produced in those 


three 
New Mexico has 000 head of cattle, 67 
Pas am 


of 113,000 head 
eS horses. it wool erop in ie was 8500000 pounds 
Duri e fiscal yea: Faero were n of tho Territory head 
of cattle, 5,528 horses, 1 17,275 hides, and head of sheep, 


N. tor the yA year en — ‘ending June B) 1, SMIS 11.0 For the yest — Same June 
INCORPORATIONS. 


In the O perigee trea bya arama with 
a gine mg hed I i Poe ee 735, 
fs." In tho decal year y 3 1 180, A with 
capita ear ending June companies 
incorporated, with capt den or TOU 88 l. 
. 

In 1000 the Territorial assessment subject to taxation was 638.984. 716.18. In 
1901 the Territorial assessment was 047.94. In 1902 the assessment was 
993.27. In 1903 the assessment was $41,832,566.79, exem: 
amounting to $2,235,615, lea 5 to taxation of 1 


is assessed at an average of only 20 per cent 
TAXES COLLECTED. 


951.79. Pro ty in New Me: 
of ite real valce. 


Revenue of the Toring 


coco of whioh 
$1,127,689.18 aes 1 * * r = era 
Juno 9, 1 and § 8 tho fi fiscal yeas dune 0,10 From 


oy boing roce 1 1901; 015 
ae war ending June 0 5 Santis 
une 
:!:! ar Tan et 
ding June B D SOTO so ir mss um 1890 mln 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
—— the past three fiscal years premiuma $00 441.8 and paid oat fr 
in 441.87 and tf 
— TTT an 5 


miscellaneous 
ums and the 
the fiscal 24%; tho .38, and the 
ig thp faat n oar, SO 
WELLS-FARGO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
Revenue on interstate business d a the 5 
ie jan the year ending June 30, 1901, year 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


The Territory Terri the value of whose 
buildings and is 000 without the grants made to 
8 addition the Territory grants reen to soven hospitals 
The valus of the cf l. not 


APRIG 19, 
5 
School 8 62,864; 1 008. The school S popali 
Hoo ino — — ages of A 2 3 


oe ‘the public schools: 1968, 87,646; 1902, 35,227; 1901, 81,510; 1900, 


Ave’ daily attendance: 1 1 19,451. 
|) Aep ap a Taahe a ee 


E 5 i, PE d ashe ¢ 784.91; 1901, $208, 882 
„„ ag i, $i i ime 


Average school term, rag ve 8 av paid eee sae per 


month; total 7 — of all school pro in the the Territory 071,702.25; enroll- 
meets of socis pioi S all of * * expendi for all of the 
nded for the 3 schools the past three years, 


CHURCHES. 


The Roman Catholic Church in New Mexico has 1 archbishop, 1 1 
vicar- 16 priests, fs deacon 


[pithatan pe ir E 8 ti ber of 
co} 14 num Span- 
eh epeens 8 Er a number of mission ~ — 
45 congrega 80 25 mission schools 
taught 2 45 2 and an enrollment of 1, 
those | at Bloomflela churches, with 277 souls. A few sca’ members in addition 
The Christian Church and other Protestant denominations have about 20 
con; tions in — Territory. 


brews have a t Las Vi and Albuquerque, and ha 
church organisations in tw ö Pdp entai wena = 


DOEA od 
On September — 25 were 70 newspa 
5 of them daily, a's ai SAROM to T in 1901, 67. Of late 
old newspapers have — wih newer pa v- 
greater infi that bel ch oft the five daily Fanon 00 
r influence ever before. ve a com- 
plete Associated Press service. ba 


et in New Mexico, 


BANKS. 

On J 1908, there were 19 sg oy ange neta year 
1902, 1 ational banks 203 u State banks; June 30, 1901, 11 — Tanks 
and 9 State banks. 

Resources: apes 1908, 310,698, 449.81; June 90, 1902, $9,677,165.82; June 80, 


1901, 
Capital tal stock: June 30, 1908, $1,430,200; be PER June 30, 1901, 
81. ig 
on ee onan 12 


its: June in State banks, 

at | iar ea 
seers Livy Site Be 

i. At this timo of your conaidar 


OKLAHOMA, 


AREA. 
The area of Oklahoma is 39,030 square miles, 
POPULATION. 
T ana Pn ge a Cul aa 
repo: 0 or 
allowing a reasona would now be about 725, 


RESOURCES. 
Eo Jab lp oN OEO ee SOT pcm = 
able in Oklahoma a R 
The e OK — 8 79 national banks and 247 
Territorial banks, with deposits on the Ist cay of January, 1004, of 458.510. 
There are 250 9838 newspapers, 28 daily papers, anda number o monthl 
and semimonthly publications, representing every phase of political, 8 
re! educational, and industrial life. 
SS has us — oe Te 130,000 — — 
students are attending the univ agricultural and mechan- 
and norma! schools. pf 


i ae 00! 

Mher are over 3,00 miles of railroad, penetrating all of the 26 counties in 
the Territory and giving close 5 with the great trunk lines of 
surrounding States. More miles of were in rri ws 
last than prairie State or Territory. 
e e 
road lines. 

that that section 


e 

on 

klahoma are 200 grain elevators and 06 Souring mille, marks 7 
10,000 barrels of There are 

stock. out of f 2 — 


Over 35,000 100 arada ot 9 
is West. fo is capablo of sus 
jah ieg 8 8 


and 27,000 carloads of ao 
Oklahoma has — of ti 


its development hee 
taining a 


9% y AARET NS TAA 
of actual land surface. 
POPULATION. 

The ulation of Indian Territory for 1890 was 
The popula Pinan E ——T0—T—T—T—TT—T——... ͤ ——————— 392.060 
an average increase per annum of 21.76 per cent. At this rate of annual in- 
crease the Gon of Taman ee for 1902, 544,509; 
5 


d will be for 
. ter since 1900 than before. 
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POST-OFFICES. 

The Presidential fices number 45; receipts for year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1903, $220,000. There are f Se a total 
of 675, W is ter than the number of ces in on of the 
States of the Union. There have been estab! since the census of 1900 250 
new post-offices. 


BANKS. 
The last re of the 8 re the Currency gives the number of 
national in Indian Territory at There were organized in Indian 
. March reo ge fae to October 31, 1903, in two years and seven 


ERER 


REER 
8838888888888 8888 


RAILROADS. 

By the census of 1900 there were over 2,500 miles of railroad and over a 
thousand me have been constructed since the census was taken. The fol- 
lowing was the mileage by the census of 1900: 
St. Louis and San Francisco „FTT 
Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad | Company — 280 

W. oma 2 r R 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company Louis, Iron Mountain and The United States, in order to induce the Five Civilized Indian Tribes to 

eimai ESE Se Te TK et K Scat 190 Sell their lands east of the Mississippi River and remove to the land now em- 
Chicago, Rock ĩsiand and Pa 130 | bracing the Indian Territory, entered into a number of treation with theFive 
Gulf, rado and Santa Fe 120 
Kansas, Okiahoma E 


Nen SBB 


Civilized Tribes. in which the United States bound themselves with great 
Central and Southwestern Railroad. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad ..................---------------- 20 hepa Soo of the President, ir Sag ea ree aor would not at any future 
blish over the Indians of India: rritory any State or Territorial 
There are thousands of miles of telegraph and ee lephone lines, local and | government without their consent, as follows: A 


long distance. There are 60fire, life, accident, and insurance com: 
Stee SEE ere 20 Micial supervision, and who contribute — 2 "CHEROKEES. 
88. “Arr. 5. The United States rege! 5 and agrees that the lands 5 
Th 200 newspapers. — eeklies. and 5 monthlies. — — mnt bo included wi e limita . 
ere are ne wW mo consen or 
e ee ber of persons To the family — —̃ — U— tion ot any State or Territory. Ind. Treaties, p. M.)“ 
aud Korth rth 8 and ie therefore not sub to othe ot —— os Similar treaties with the — — se tribes were also made. 
leader of “race oem 
The raed als amore te is onl e United States agrees to maintain strict laws in parent peed 
snare wee a White male — — . 4 e E E EE AT E 
yW pina and Oki Silas lena ene a ae 3 a T E tote nast thes effort 
ta on no effo; 
North orth Carolina. snag fooga mA 4 * TAS 3 maraid ae — — the consent of the Five ponn Tribes 
ture exceeded three States— union kiahoma © Indian Territ into one State, which 
re por G ete Fe. ody ** must be done unless it 8 to ignore ail treaty Obligations and 
GENERAL RESOURCES. a of tem for meaiy a hundred reverse the — digs 


The available farm lands in Indian Territory would probably reach 15,000,- making two States ont of the four 
6 ier Pst gta ge Eae 15 or 20 cent is under cultivation. ey 55 the the ball Healt i ie aai because of the ine- 


ber. incl various ties of oak, ash, 1 larger | only 50. "Te gto o 90 ves the p 2 The 


2 has been 
ucts a $35,000,000. There were about of cotton produced in z it is doub to which 
IMB and nearly 85,400,000 bushels of corn, ‘The lands of Indien Territory at a | = Tho hearing indicated that the . 
fair estimate are worth not less than 5. U. . There are probably 2,000,- in in each from 100 to 000 inhabi Every advo- 
000 acres of land bearing coal in commercial quantity. There are very large caio se etn tn ition that 


< tories should beadmitted 
um of a good quality, pri from $1.10 to a barrel, has been | excuse can be offered for gi such extraor 
5 paek e With com- j 


. 7 dian 

sunk at Bartl at Tulsa, at Redfork, « and at numerous In Arizona and New Mexico a similar condition — — the bill. 
other points between Muscogee d the Kansas line. values which this | Arizona is given 40 delegates and New Mexico 70, when, from any point, 
field is capable of producing is estimated by a competent man to beenor- | Arizona should have much larger representation in the convention. Another 


$ t 
SCHOOLS. for Indian Territory. Authority is given to Federal 83 
Seats Sm Se Se ee a aa except the | ous districts which are to select delegates to the constitutional convention 
inn schools. Indian citizens. 


6 remainder, are. on Ww an 
ho ha mM toa 


propèr school pri our judgment, 8 
FFF self-taxation. C the districts should be pro- 
‘MANUFACTURERS. eas / AA DOREY SCOURS OAD 

as may 
manufacturers 

~ — a Oper duets | 45 should be caus the State when admitted is to Pe admitted upon 
23 V ly be be eantended that each of the 3 — hich. 8 this 

Se a ee ea apm e e a mimes 

pemn and resources. 22 are more not understand ho the 

to support a State government, and much greater than those of a ma- —.— 8 egy ys Sina ä 
jority ot the States now in the Union at the tine of thelr admission, and tion of statehood. oe arty in 1806 bad this plank plank in its plat- 


form: 
The area of each of these Territories is greater than that of of the — 
States.a thataf meager: jai 15 i — — Die date, Paving dus roga rd for the interest of the people of the’ 


i ‘Territory has now a greater tion than four-fifths of the States The same party in 1900 had this declaration: 
when admitted, as is shown by the f statistics: “ We favor home rule for and the early admission to statehood of the Ter- 
Dateat | Popula- 77 dee a A s torrt a Hi Sn-tavpeat 
te ese ure vor 
admission. these Territories. Such ha bill passed the Honseof 


Ẹ 
3 
3 
25 


of 

presonbells bill forthe admission of Arizona asa a State, tho 
iso, cay a similar bill for the admission of New 
the Oklahoma lik: fe 


BeBesthenvarenn 
SESEZRSSEREESAG 
: 

2 
3 
A 
5 
5 
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the 
E ape rapa g peg perag Eapro eae tee in Arizona were cast 
against the consolidation, and this applies with equal:force to the proposed 
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union of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The stronger of the two Territo- 
ri essly coerce the other into union. 


tled 
and justice, that a Territory of the Union is, yao 


tion, clothed with 
the inchoate right of ultimate statehood—a rig 


exercised in the dis- 


nial of this righ the reversal of 
cing an unna 


wer ‘or 
of . le, the forcible union of les distinct in customs, 
religion, is ultraradical an 8 It is a piti- 
tion to which a party may fall when violating, 
ted faith made tothe people in the national plat- 


ve t. 
red yeti? that four sovereign States would exercise in 
the Union if constituti methods were orderly followed in the admission 
the last effort to minimize the influence of the West and 
Southwest in the citadel of Federal power, the United States Senate. 

We are of the opinion that it will ultimately be better for the Union that 
the Territories 1 to consolidation shall be denied statehood under the 
theory ot this efinitely than that the conditions that will be forced by 
an unnatural union should exist. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Wi1son] one hour, or so much thereof as he may 
desire. ~ 

Mr. WILSON of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, it is always embar- 
rassing to me to undertake to argue a case against time. It is 
more embarrassing to undertake to meet predictions, suggestions, 
and mere assertions substituted by an opponent for facts. 

I have listened to the arguments offered on the other side to 
sustain the majority report in fayor of this bill, yet I must say 
that these suggestions and predictions and statements that have 
been offered instead of facts I have listened to with much aston- 
ishment. It only confirms me in a view which I have heretofore 
been inclined to adopt—that the less a man knows about the 
West the more he talks about it when he is away from there. 
[Laughter.] : 

I presume such arguments are presented in lieu of fact because 
the facts are not at hand. 

In the limited time I have I shall attempt to present a historical 
statement of facts to sustain the assertions that I shall make— 
facts that are of record and have been strung out over the course 
of the nation’s action for more than a hundred years. When 
these facts are known, when they have been seen and studied, no 
fair-minded man, be he layman or Congressman or anything else, 
can help but conclude that this course of uniting these Territories 
against their will is ultraradical—revolutionary in legislation and 
policy. Not only these, but it is downright rebellion against the 
platform pledges the Republican party in convention made to 
these Territories and to the country in 1900. I say we will estab- 
lish these facts. 

In the beginning there were thirteen colonies that obtained in- 
dependence from Great Britain. They were organized into thir- 
teen States. Their population at the time of admission was as 
follows: 


55 which States were to be created, Congress ordained as fol- 
ows: 

When 5 75 the said States shall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein such 
State shall be admitted, by its Delegates, into the Congress of the United 
States on an equal footing with the original States in all respects whatsoever, 
and anall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and State govern- 
ment, 

This, I say, gave the Territories the absolute right of admission. 
This is the only law in force that would ripen Territorial govern- 
ment into statehood, the er being conferred upon Congress to 
do it. That is the rule of action by means of which it was to be 
done. A further provision was made: 

And so far as it can be consistent with the general interests of the con- 


federacy, such admission shall be allowed at an earlier time, and when there 
may be a less number of free inhabitants in the States than 60,000. 


Sixty thousand free inhabitants gave the right of admission. 
Congress had the discretion to admit them earlier. That was the 
only act ever enacted by the Congress of the United States. before 
or after the Constitution, providing for the admission of Territo- 
ries into States. 

At that time the Government had ceded to it by the States al 
of that land lying east of the Mississippi River and west of the 
Ohio, known as the Northwest Territory.“ It was agreed and 
understood that this Territory should be admitted into States, not 
less than three nor more than five, and this was the rule by which 
it was to be done. That is the ordinance of 1787. A little more 
than fourteen months later the Constitution wasformed. By act 
of Con, under the Constitution this ordinance was extended 
over all of that territory dying fo the south of the original States 
and down the Mississippi. is then was made the rule of ac- 
tion applying to that. Thereafter we acquired other territory. 
In 1803 the Louisiana purchase was obtained from France. 
1819 the Floridas were obtained from Spain. In 1848 all of that 
country west of the Rocky Mountains was obtained from Mexico, 
In every one of these treaty provisions were made for the admis- 
sion of the Territories then, and thereafter to be, inhabited, as 
States. I will give you what that is. Now, for that country in 
all of this territory lying east of the Rocky Mountains and west 
of the Mississippi, all of that obtained from France, part of it 
populated and part of it expected to be, a provision was made for 
cutting that up into Territories and admitting it into States, and 
this provision was made by solemn treaty, which is the highest 
law of the land: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into the Union 


of the United States, and admitted, as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Sonetitation” : 


That was 1 made for the protection and admission of 


the people inhabiting that territory which was obtained from 
France in 1803. The obligation has been faithfully carried out, 
and twelve t States were made out of the ceded territory. 


Later on, in 1819, the Floridas were obtained from Spain, and 
for the admission of those people into the United States this pro- 
vision was made by treaty: 

The inhabitants of the territory which His Catholic Majos 
United States by this treaty be incorporated into the Union of the 
eee ee 
immunities of the citizens of the United States. 

That obligation was also strictly observed by its early enforce- 
ment by this Government. 

Time passed on, national disputes arose, the Mexican war came 


cedes to the 


8 — 4 and went, the treaty of 1848 was framed with reference to the 

Georgia ee TA ZII 8.548 | admission of all that territory which we are now ponr dening; or 

Maryland - 319,728 | part of it, known as the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo,” 

New amako 2 Tea is the provision made there by solemn treaty: 

New Jersey s 184, 139 The Mexicans who, in the Territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the 

New York_....... ,120 | character of citizens of the Mexican BORADO; conformably with what is 
orth Carolina --- 383,751 | stipulated in the pr article, shall incorporated into the Union of 

Pennsylvania -- 434,373 | the United States and be tted, at the proper Np pp be 1824 3 

Rhode Island ony OG Congress of the United States, to the enjoyment of of the Tights citi- 

South Carolina... — Seg zens of the United States, according to the principles of the Constitution. 
a are anno waite bale aoe anc onus Snead bade enanwadue nn oot 4 


These were the populations of the original parent States which 
organized the Government into a family of States called the 
United States of America. They formed a Constitution. They 
. conferred upon the Co: of the United States, after the de- 
partments had been established, the power to create States out of 
territory belonging to the United States. That was simply power 
conferred. No manner of its enforcement was placed in the Con- 
stitution, only a power was given to the legislative department of 
the Government to create, and to them was left the power to put 
in motion by legislative action the manner of such creation. 
Therefore, the colonies in Congress assembled, before the Consti- 
tution was made, did provide a rule of action by means of which 
States might be created and the minimum limit of a State popu- 
lation was fixed. I give that in exact language. I now have 
reference to the ordinance of 1787. Mark you, after the power 
was conferred by the Constitution, by rule of action by means 


These are the only laws that were ever passed and contracted 
for the admission of Federal territory of American citizens into 
the Union. Now, Congress haying the power to create States, 
they have enacted a rule of action by means of which it shall be 
done for all territory not obtained by treaty. This Government 
has contracted with the contracting powers from which we ob- 
tained ceded territory how they should bring in the people in the 
territory ceded to the Federal Government. In every instance it 
was to be according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
and as early as possible according to those principles. The ques- 
tion is, What are these principles? Necessarily it can not be de- 
nied by any lawyer who ever studied it that one of the principles 
of the Federal Constitution is the due enforcement of Federal law. 
The power is a vested power in the Federal Departments of the 
Government (for it can not be done otherwise) for its due enforce- 
ment. The ordinance of 1787 is the only enacted law providing a 
direct rule of action for the admission of Territories, 
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Now, I say, that is the basis upon which we start. The number 
of inhabitants of the original States ran from 24,000 to 741,000 
and gave what was understood 18 fathers of this country as 
the legal definition of a State. Under that ordinance they be- 
lieved that a Territory that should be settled by propie when it 
had a population of 60,000 free inhabitants should as a right be 
admitted. Be admitted how? To the enjoyment of all the liber- 
ties, etc., of all the de States; on the same footing, with 
the enjoyment of all the rights of the original States. Now, 
that was the emphatic provision of that clause. Permit me to 
comment at this point on what was said by the gentleman from 


national policy, making small States out of great Territories, and 
it was followed down to this good hour until now revolution be- 

ins. Say it is not revolutionary? Who can deny it? Say that 
it does not revolutionize the national policy? No one can deny. 
Well, Missouri came in later, in 1821, with 66,000 people. Arkan- 
sas came in later, with 52,000 people. Michigan came in with but 
58,000 people. It had 300,000 in the census which followed later. 
Florida was admitted with 72,000. Iowa was admitted with but 
61,000 and with only $23,000,000 of taxable property, and so on 
down until there were thirty-two States admitted from the ad- 
mission of Vermont, in 1791, to the admission of Utah, in 1896. 


Pennsylvania Mr. DALZELL] this morning; saying that this bill | Here I append a list of States admitted, with dates and popula- 
is not revolutio , that this bill is not revolutionary because | tions: 
the fathers intended that the equal enjoyment, etc., of Senatorial 
representation, etc., was intended to remain, rest in, belong to P. po 
the original States and none other. 1 

Now, I say, according to this law, ever since its enactment and 8 48 
it is yet unrepealed—and according to the practice and policy of 79.677 
this country for more than a hundred years, it seems to me that any Tennessee 60,000 
lawyer who is not blind can not this law without observing oor 
that they—the Territories—were to be admitted upon the same | In 24.520 
footing, with all the rights and all the pores of the original 75,448 
States; that we should come in upon the same basis and stand Alabama inion 
upon the same platform, and under the same principles, and live 208. 835 
under the same Constitution, and breathe the same national air | Missouri 66, 586 
that the original States did. The Government has so construed 1888 
it from that time up to this good hour. No other effort was ever 72.000 
made but to out that principle and live upon this line from 153, 000 
the admission of Vermontin 1791 to the admission of Utah in 1896. | W; 900, 000 
The same policy has been carried out that was enacted even with 172.053 
the ceded territory, even to the admission of California. 150,000 

Now, in order to establish that fact, sir, let us go and see what 1 
is the history on that particular line, 440.000 

Mr. Speaker, I stated at the beginning that this is revolutionary. 42,491 
It is a revolution against a national policy. It is a revolution 4 50 
against the law for the admission of States. It is a revolution 182.719 
against American right. The policy has been to make smaller South Dakota 828, 808 
States because of the growth of large ones. On March 4, 1791, | Wen — 1 5 
when Vermont panes to New York, thinking that the whole | Idaho 82.855 
State was too large, desired to be made into à separate State. 60,708 


New York consented and the National Congress admitted it, and 
it has been a State ever since. It came in with 85,425 people. 
Kentucky came in three years later with 73,627; Tennessee, in 1796, 
with 60,000; Ohio, in November, 1803, with 42,366. Ohio at that 
time had not the right of admission, but Congress had the discre- 
tion to admit her and Congress did. No mistake was made over 
the case of Ohio, which grew to be a great State. Louisiana was 
admitted April 12, 1812, with 76,000 people. Indiana was admit- 
ted on December 11, 1816, with 24,530. Indiana belonged to the 
Northwest Territory, She came under that rule of action pre- 
scribed by Congress; she was admitted by the discretion of Con- 
gress before she had the right to demand it, a State just bein 
carved out of the wilderness, a Territory without a or schoo 
within her dominion was made a State, and no mistake was made. 
How can such a case be com to ours now? The question 
itself furnishes its own emphatic answer. 

Mississippi was admitted December 11,1816. She had 75,448 
population. Now, Mississippi was part of the territory over which 
the ordinance of 1787 had en extended in 1791. Mississippi at 
that time, as we all know, included all of that territory now in- 
cluded in the States of Alabama and Mississippi. The States of 
Alabama and Mississippi to-day together not equal one of 
these Territories represented by myself and the gentleman from 
New Mexico. You can lay the whole bosom of one of these Ter- 
ritories over both and hide them all. But then the Congress of 
the United States said that the admission of that great territory 
into one State would be monstrous—it was too large—therefore it 
was divided. The west side was made into the State of Missis- 
sippi and the east side was left asthe Territory of Alabama. That 
was but following the fixed national policy. They were follow- 
ing up the policy that was made when Vermont was cut away 
from the State of New York and made a State because it was too 
large, and coming down to the State of Mississippi, where that 
State as a ernt applied for admission as a whole, it was 
chopped in two by the will of Congress because it was also too 
large, and the national policy was 8 : 

e same thing is followed up in the admission of other States. 
Therefore, I say the action hereisa change. Itisa revolutionary 
policy and it is wrong, and therefore this bill should be defeated 
upon that ground. Alabamacamein later, in 1817, with 127,000 
people. Maine camein. Way up in the northeast corner of the 
continent there is the State of e. It belonged to Massachu- 
setts. All of New England there, you see, looks almost like the 
boot of a prospector, with some injuries inflicted at the top, and 
it was too large, and Maine was cut off and made a State, leaving 
Massachusetts still a great State, That was still carrying out the 


Ont of thirty-two States that have been admitted into this 
Union, only five of the whole of them have ever been admitted 
with more people than the Territory of Arizona has to-day. There 
are only two of them with more people than the Territory of 
New Mexico, and not one of them had the people that the Territory 
of Oklahoma has or that the Indian Territory has; and always 
when a Territory was to be admitted with great breadth an 

t scope, from Vermont, West Virginia, Mississippi, on to the 
ivision of the Dakotas, the policy has always been to make small 
States that would be compact, easily governed, and economically 
maintained. That was the policy that endured for one hundred 
and seventeen years without a break, without interruption, with- 
out division. But now, when it comes down to the admission of 
these Territories, at the last hour we find objections made, and 
the objection is based upon Senatorial representation. Toa stu- 
dent of Story on the Constitution, to him who has studied the 
i and debates in the Constitutional Convention when 
orming the Federal Constitution, it does seem, unless I am ex- 
tremely biased, and I may be—it does seem shocking to hear 


741,000, ano er 868,000, and another something over 400,000, 
and so on, all different in size, different in population, different 
in resources, and so on; and the same argument was made there 
that has been attempted to be made here to-day, that there is an 
in ity in Senatorial representation. 5 

e theory was, Mr. Speaker, and no constitutional lawyer can 
deny it, while the Senators represented nothing but sovereign- 
ties, did not come directly from the people, that therefore, rep- 
resenting a sovereignty and nothing but a sovereignty, each sov- 
ereignty had a right to equal representation in the United States 
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Senate. That argument was carried so 
tutional Convention that George Washington, 
Country, being in that convention, was convinced that the argu- 
ment was sound; that it was creating the body that should hold 


strongly in the Consti- 
the Father of his 


the cool rein of government; that it ted sovereign States 
and not populations, and he changed his vote in favor of the 
proposition. He announced it there, and announced it for the rea- 
sons, first, thatit was sound; and secondly, that if this sound policy 
should not prevail the States would not adopt the Constitution. 
So that, Mr. Speaker, he who objects to this sovereign equaliza- 
tion ought to remember that when he does so he objects to the 
principle upon which the nation was founded. 

When he does it he objects to the basic principle underlying 
the Constitution itself, and makes an enemy of himself to the 

rinciples that underlie the great fabric of this nation. Was it 
— — wrong? Who says it was? If it was right then, is it not 
right now? You tell us it was apes cscs yy Our reply is: It 
was made. it was agreed to, it is the law of the land. it is the 
organic basis of this country, and it is as strong, therefore, as if 


it had been passed by every yea“ in that convention, as it almost | to 


was. So I say. in respect to that argument, that it needs no 
further reply. It falls of its own weight. Iam reminded by m 
friend on my left, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
that that part of the Constitution which I haye been di i 


and that is now being objected to as a reason for this legislation | admit the 
is the only part of the Constitution of the United States that can | being 


pe be changed by a two-thirds vote of the States. It can not be 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, when I began this argument with the list of 
States and how they were admitted, my point was to show the 
establishment of a national policy first—that States are admitted 
when they are competent to take care of themselves. The basic 
rule of action was when they had 60,000 free inhabitants they 
should be admitted. They have been admitted with that rule in 
observance always every time. Remember California, when she 
was admitted in 1852, never had to go through the Territorial 
existence. She never was a Territory. After the Mexican war 
the boundary lines between the Governments were settled by the 
TEE weit aie rinsed for Diets OSTANE us ok AN 
Delegates, an e 0 i tate government, as was pro- 
vided might be done under the ordinance of 1787. They went 
straight to Washington and knocked at the door of their father’s 
house for admission, as we are doing to-day. They were ad- 
mitted. Why? Because they had more than 60,000 free inhabit- 
ants and had a right to admission. 

Now, I say that was the piy fixed upon then, and there is not 
a single one of these Northwest States that has been admitted 
with as many people as the Territories now individually knocking 
have. They were admitted upon those lines, and when they were 
too large they were cut in two. So that two lines of national 

icy have been followed from 1791 down to 1896. The first is 
that when a people had domain enough and population enough 
and resources enough to take care of themselves thev were ad- 
mitted as a matter of right. That is the first policy. The second 
is that when a Territory was so large that it would be a cumber- 
some State, too large for practical administration, another State 
was out of it, as they did in the Northeast and as they 
did in the South and as they have done in the Northwest and as 
they ought to be doing now. These are the policies that have 
lasted for more than one hundred years, is bill now does 
what? This bill comes and proposes to weld together two States 
large enough to make half of the entire Eastern States, to violate 
a policy, to absolutely destroy a policy which has been inaugu- 
rated so long and so long followed to a degree that so far as legis- 
lative construction is concerned it is stare decisis, and we are to 
violate it, revolutionize it, destroy it, and against the sovereign 
will of the people who live there. 

Not only do we do this, but we do it with a union of Territories 
that will make a State so large, so expansive, 
ernment can not beadministered. That must be done, too. under 
this bill, and thus another rule of national policy is to be violated, 
walked over, and ground under the heel of 


power. Mr. Speaker, it is to the American manhood of this House 


we appeal that this should not be done. Who here can deny that | Georgia 


these things are being done? If you deny it, upon what ground? 
If you dispute it, upon what facts, upon what law? We defy the 


presentation of either. 
is proceeding is reyolutionary in another t. In 1863, 


This pi 
when one of 5 men that ever lived or died was Presi- Louisin 
States, long after the settlement of the ques- Maine 


dent of the Uni 
tion with reference to the acquisition of territory and the estab- 
lishment of boundary lines as the result of our conflict with 
Mexico, Abraham Lincoln, then President of the United States. 
recommended that because of the vast size of these two Terri- 
tories—New Mexico, including Arizona—each lying on either side 


that practical gov- | Arkansas 


litical arbitrary | Delaware 


of a great continental divide, covering so much territory, 80 
far from the center of administration and the executive head of 
their legal system, they should be divided and the continental di- 
vide should be made the dividing line. Arizona was created out 
of the western portion of New Mexico and the continental divide 
was made the line. It is understood, I apprehend, that there isa 
great range lying between the two Territories, from 4,800 to 8,000 
feet high, which can be passed only at certain places, making im- 

racticable a soo, a one State to the other at certain points. 

or these reasons ident Lincoln recommended this division. 
That division was made, and an act was passed declaring that 
Arizona should remain a separate Territory, with an organized 
Territorial government, with a view to its ultimate ission as 
a State. In other words, that it should remain a Territory with 
a Territorial government until such time as it—Arizona—should 
be admitted as a State. 

That was the langnage of the law which established the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, t law was never repealed. This is no effort 
to repeal that law—not even by implication. It is only an effort 

i and override it. 
But that act guaranteed to that Territory the right of Terri- 
torial government until such time as it should be snited for ad- 
mission as a State. The le believed that the faith of the 


butthey are civilized. They 
till the soil; they are = educated upon their reservations. 
This has been done by the industry, nerve, and energy of American 
manhood going there from all the States. That policy has con- 
tinued until now those le have in cultivation 1,000,000 acres 
of land—not embraced within three or four settlements merely, 
as some men seem to suppose who never saw the sun shine on 
that soil. On the contrary, all over the Territory those people 
have erected their own public buildings. We are to-day as ready 
for housekeeping as a State as any State in the Union, Our state- 
house would do credit to any of your communities. Our public 
institutions are as good as yours, We have one institution in my 
own city, the city of Prescott, that is not equaled, so far as its ap- 
intments or arrangements are concerned, by a single school 
ding in any State of this Union excepting two buildings—one 
in New York and the other in San Francisco. We have carried 
our society to these high grades, relying upon the faith of the 
Government couched in the law that in due course of time this 
Territory should be admitted as a State. 

Are you now going to force down our throats a policy which 
89 all the pledges, made in the face of the law, on which 
we have relied? Can this Congress afford to do that? Can this, 
the proudest nation under the sun-this great Government whose 
sun is shining around the world to-day—can this great Govern- 
ment afford to violate its own plighted faith in that way with its 
people, who have so much aided in making this cto so great? 

One word in regard to the people who are there. ere is not 
a State in the Union that has not sent numerous people there who 
have aided in accomplishing such things as I have recited. 

Here I append the list by States: 


Extracts from census of 1900 showing nativity of population of Arizona from 
States only. 
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And the foreign element is as follows: 


The balance are native born. 
There is not one of you on this floor, either on that side or on 
3 


this. some of whose people —energetic. manhood— 
do not live there; people who have hel 
tory as it is, expecting some day, w. 


of their father’s house, that 


them by the law that them a Territory. Is it go- 
to be violated all the way 
en they heard that this bill was being pared in the dark 


by the majority, when they heard a EE proe a e 
5 ae re 23 

ey trem or own receive 
coming in day after day, and here they are: Protests 2 
Bankers’ Union, protests from the citizen in the valley, the tiller 
of the soil, the miner with his pick, all protesting against what 
DET Se 10 Poan SNENA TIRAS A Aaii — AN 

I now ask unanimous consent to print with my remarks these 


protests, 
3 pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent to print certain documents in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The documents referred to are as follows: 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ., January 2, 1904. 
Col. J. F. WII sox, 
Delegate 


te in Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Over 100 members of the Yavapai Club, . ire epr rincipal busi- 
ness interest in Prescottand 2 Count Wan Fo an informal meet- 
ing unanimously adopted the following reso! ution: 

Hegol red. That the people of Arizona are unalterably op to New Mex- 
ico and Arizona being consolidated and made one State; t they fer to 
th nditi That the pre — the el b frere e aie this 

ese CO! ons. e — fhan clu egraph t 

chairmen of the 5285 te and House Committees on Territo. 
ries and Colonel WILsOx, Delegate in Congress.“ 
RICHARD E. SLOAN, 
i Yavapai Club. 


T GLENDALE, ARIZ., January 30, 1904. 


Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Arizona = Tee Cs 
The citizens of Glendale, Ariz., in mass meeting most earnestly protest 
against the union of Arizona and New Mexico. Rather than joint statehood 
prefer to remain a Territory. 


E. Q. 2 President. 
E. E. JACK, Secretary. 
MORENCI, ARIZ., January 27, 1204. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 


The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America: 
Your memorialists, citizens of Morenci, Ariz., 8 of party afilia- 
tions, in mass meeting assem y represent tha 
nan fall knowledge tthe 1 ‘at your orate b pe 
out now! 
Union as one State: hereby Arizona and New Mexico may be admitted to the 
nion as one 
Resol That ha statehood with New Mexico is at utter variance from 
the spirit offered and independence handed down to us and inculcated in us 
by our forefathers and so abhorrent that we would that the great 8 
ct the United States would irrevocably for as long as our glorious Union 
exists and forever declare Arizora a Territory than that a union so incom- 
patible, so irreconcilable, so discrepant should come to pass. 
Kesolved, That a copy of this memorial be telegraphed to our poeme to 
Congress in Washington, requesting him to transmit a copy to each House of 
gress. 


Memorial unanimously adopted to-day. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 
of the town of Williams and vicinity, in Co- 
na. in mass meeting assembled, pursuant 


Your memorialists, the 
conino County, Territory of 


to a call of the board of supervisors of said county, most respectfully repre- 
sent and show unto your honorable bodies that— 
Whereas the people of Arizona have 2 e and eee 


pre f admission to the een of sovereign States thereof, and 
8 they still do so urge, their rights and 


have 8 = 
clans for such admissio 

ereas it has come to 8 notice of our stdhoot th that it is contemplated by 

the present two Territories 


of New Mexico; and 


Be it 5 resolxed. That we fully ap 


Pinks the earnest efforts of our 
Den tes to inour behalf, and these resolutions 


t a copy of be 


Colonel ILSON, our me a ar 2 


RINGING RESOLUTIONS AGAINST STATE MERGER—ROUSIXG MEETING AT LI- 
BRARY HALL—PEOPLE UNANIMOUS AGAINST MERGING WITH NEW MEX- 
100. 


pursuance to the recommendations of Governor Brodie, and in 
3 the board of supervisors, * ee 
of the citizens of was held at Library Hall y night. Hon. Dan. 
Lynch, in forcible and uent ted the object of meeting, 
Col. Ben. M. Crawford was elected chair and W. A. * 
The following committee was then appointed on resolutions: Hon. Wiley 
Jones, Dan. Lynch, James Smith, Ro D and W.A. Leonard. Af- 
tera termission the committee f resolutions: 


Whereas tion has come to ns from numerous reliable sources that 
an intention exists upon the of various Senators and Members of the 
8 resentatives in strenuously the merging of the 
ew Mexico as on in pand n 


importance 
of Anaa eine havea hearing upon said nd proposi 
the statehood measure is still pending before Congress, and 
their emphatic pope thereof Word t bo recorded: and 
each of said Territories, separate and nase a 2 
. rare ap — popes the Administration 


ha ve 8 127 counties in 
for the proper, ative of the and mse pes ~ m of their 2 
affairs, as illustrative o 1 our protest herein expressed; 
Whereas the Territorien i 


the vast area of said Te of Arizona and 


to the other, and an 5 merging them into one 8 would preci te our 
le into such in babe chaos that the eagacity of sages d not ex- 
cate us for generations; an: 


and 
Whereas since the wise act of division creating us into separate Territories 
— 7 pot pena A our populations have increased and our 5 hare 
p rad ferrai pens conditions peculiar to each Territory, and thereun 

litical and social habits are now as widely different aud as inharmonious 

of 3 and South Carolina; and 
e institutions have been erected at great expense 
limits of each, and an act of merger would 
titutions which 


ae 
as 


meget VVV 
greater than R; 
„FFF 

the admission of each as a State of the 
wish tame each of these Commonwealths has grown into Sts present power, 


meh — . is made the good citizenship of 
ereas the na 
other States who have come from alone locale attracted P eee 


inducements offered by her boun 


cation of „tail. and capital have — BE on her —.— ee 

of statehood, singly and alone. . is the b eg 

can man hood. urging t unwavering right 

e That xe the plett the eee town of Clifton, Ariz., 
e it re: we, 

urge bereby the early of Arizona as a State of the Union, and that 

we do hereby protest with a united voice against our admission as a State 


vernment, and, in 


Resolved further, gety ya: fer to remain in our saree condition, =e 
Territory, rather than be itted as a joint State with New M 
thereby encountor the intolerable conditions rendered inevitable 


our 7 
mission under such ces. 


The platforms of both the poet political 


parties have p the — people to bestow upon us that 
yr we — ne, > a t pledge, under = inalienable ri rights 
of liberty pursuit iness, our motto and ever must be, 
2 to Arizona and har peoni: for themselves, 


statehood and 


Resolved, That a i of these resolutions be transmitted to our Dele- 
sate in Congress, with the request that he place them before both Houses of 


Speeches the resolutions were made by Dan Lynch, Wile 

5 — — — Editor Bennett, Bob . Adam Smith, 2 
y other prominent citizens, which were received erous ap- 

planse by the! arze audience There can be no question as to the sentiment 

of 8 in regard to this proposed merger of the two Territories. Thi 

are a sore on 5 and this one they will have none 

tits will 


The Era tha space not permit {t to reproduce them 
n full. en the question was put it was carried by a a whcopand 5 
not a single dissenting voice from the several hundred present. 
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CLIFTON, GRAHAM COUNTY, ARTZ., January 28, 1904, 


This is to RA that at a public mass meeting, after due notice given 
3 held in Clifton, Ariz., on the night of yanuary, , 1904, the unde: na 
were elected chairman and secretary, 7 e said meeting, an: 

foregoing resolutions were unanimous] 
. M. CRAWFORD, 


Chairman of said Mass Meeting. 
W. A. LEONARD, Secretary. 
Joint resolutions passed by the board of of su aes of Pima County, Ariz., 


and the meyor and common council 2 city of Tucson, Pima County, 
o protesting against the union of Arizona and New Mexico as one 


moin 155 iy as House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Attest: 


e emg ting the interests of the county of Pima, 
in the” Territory wie, Arizona, and the mayor and common council Ri the city 
of Tucson, being the oT st of a said Pima County, most emphatic- 
ay rotest againt th — providing for the union of 

ew Mexico — one ae ata t an n with the citizens of the other coun- 
ties and cities of Arizona in to defeat such a meas- 
ara sp OAAR aad antaat the 83 e ia erri 
e of supervisors of Pima panny and the mayor and common coun- 
cil of Tucson here enumerate onl . t and most manifest of the 
many reasons why the 22 Terri not be joined into one State: 


First. The Territories of Arizona and TN. ew Mexico have different codes, 
different laws, different forms of county and — 9 . and dif- 

ferent histories. 2 have different universities, st,” Xnatte teotiaries 
and nor blic 9 each has its separate te debt. atte to 
eir laws or institutions would result in un ed 


Second. United into one State the two Territories would make a Common- 
in size. Such a State could neither be pronar nor eco- 
ically governed. FFC RES Fe 


and stock 
. 
dustries 


are of no 


of the 
na, with arent that he should present the same to 


Representatives. 
Passed and adopted by board of pea hd of the county of Pima, 


71... re 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors, shag ee Coe ack 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Pima County, 
Passed and adopted py this — day of January, IOE o. the city of Tuc- 
son, Pima County, Ariz., this— day of January, BE 


[SEAL.] 
Mayor City of 8 ae 5 
FRANK S. TREAT, 
Recorder der City of Tucson, Pima County, Ariz. 


To the e posi ere of Representatives, eee D. C.: 
We, the 0 at a mass m represen‘ 

men oad people of Doug! County, Territory of ma, and her 

trib country, file =a —.— our solemn protest the enactment 

of any which in the mey test degree favors in any manner the annexing 

of our gallant Territory of Arizona with New Mexico, for the following 


reasons, viz: 
js The area of the country covered by such a measure, considering the 
a practicat and ceo ee ee ee 


oor, of one 1 9 is an English-speaking people, 


the business 


„ie the of New Mexico is ely Spanish. 
III. The tion of New Mexico greater than that of Arizona 
would be uni an ‘lish: FCC 
ing the race in power, an e ballot the sons of our 


would be 3 to . Sot. mo of people — 5 


uld impose of Arizona 1 
and consen: on ne eee Which would be 55 tes far i more nrg ‘ea 
the one whi ured. 


we have so long end 
tory 


sent la df gent language ditore in ah diff at capil Ager: 
‘erent laws, eren ‘erent ca er- 
ent university, fone. 51 9 5 „School and different tu- 
tions from our atte 5 8 all o; ‘which haye large sums of money 


as the paor divided the: a ur sited they fall. 
i ee firm, and 8 atti- 


in 
GA 
While we believe we are entitled to statehood, we would rather submit to 
our mt condition for years to come than to be united into statehood 
under such unfavorable conditions. 


Resolved, That a copy of this petition be sent to the President of the Sen- 
ate, Speaker of the House, and two copies to the Hon. John F. WILSON, 
Delegate to Congress from ma, With the request that he present the 
same to the ittes on Territories in Senate and House, and use his best 
efforts to avert the threa which is now about to be thrust 

PS N. E. MONEILL, 
A.C. 
ALBERT STACEY, 
K. O. Jens 
mittee 8 
Attest: 


Gro. H. KELLY, Chairman. 
C. T. NICHOLS, ‘Secretary. 


To the Senate and House of Representa 
of the 2 Staten, 2 3 America in Congress assembled: 


Your ee eon the citizens of or the capital of the 
Oar kee Territo: f Arizona, in mass meeting assembled all of ¢ 85 
airman o 


f the of su 


Pay i ty, b 
in t 3 
„ 3 f th t Territorial izations of 

ereas eof the present Te organizations o 
church, fraternal, social, and political tio hich d - 
Pls an ee ee ee doepi omn 
pene that we are well ac- 


ries of Arizona and New Maio) as one State, and to 

8 and if ata tehood is to = ETE ei 
interests and 3 as nteed by tution under which non 
officially they wo prefer to remain inhabitants of Arizo: 


expensive poly as this 8 soudo would force upon them. hat 
such sentiment is unanimous that form of government and an out- 


ty, 1 love for the chief authorities of our 


ties to the destruction of that . and ee and good will which should 
pomii in social, and poltcal organiza 
and political holding a Territorial form 


buildings, in every way com F 

— affalrs 5 a State, would be rendered and a 7 burden upon our 
iayo them, while the ex- 
ly, pon account of the vast 
people from 


ago na from New DN 

and ina treason why these Territories should not be reunited as a sov- 
For deliverance from this ou our God-given rights to self-gov- 

ernment, upon our liberties as free and independent citizens of our 

Republic, upon the freedom been granted to other 

select their own form of government under the Constitution of these United 

States, we shall ever pray. 


L. E. DIVELBEss, Chairman, 
A. F. MCALLISTER, Secretary. 


Attest: 


To the Senate and House of Representa 
af the ts United States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, phe people of Flagstaff and vicinity, in mass meeting 
assembled at the call of the board of supervisors of 2880880 County, Ariz 
y represent and show Sons your most honorable ies: 

ereas the people of Arizona haye long been desirous of admission to the 
Union as a wen State and have pe ntly urged their claims for such 


ion; a 
‘Whereas it has come to our notice that it is contem 9 our honor- 
1 — . to join in single statehood the present Terni 8 and 
ew 
Now, therefore, we do respectfull present that, without a dissen 
voice, we know it to be the sentiment of our pec of our people that, if statehood be n 
accorded their Taray CF gy saretak and pag from New Mexico, they prefer 
to remain inhabi ma as a tory d the remainder of 
thelr lives rather than be citizens of a State Sipe AN of the two Territories 
above named; that we are conversant with the sentiment of the peo oe of 
oe Territory in 5 that such sentiment is unanimous 
ect that — in such form would be most obnoxious to their feelings 
en 1 to their best interests. 
Among our objections to admission in such form are the follo 
That the customs, laws, and methods of | procedure which o stain in 
New Mexico are cally different from and fo: cay to ours. 
That, in so far as a Territory may ! N ve a 3 law and 
rocedure which we infinitel that prevailing in the Territory of 
ew Merion: aoe apia a £ ew Mexico, on the other sand, os are no ambs 
as strong 8 system and methods. It would, therefore, 
questionably result that in in te epg mare of the 
ot statutes Tor the p State by its first 
merical superio 2 al h they wo 
would be oompa to acce: 
and . 
That we now possess all the public ARTES REE 
our ge Ronis. either asa ä a State. 
ee Seen mse area and ost impracticable distances by 
2 tra ve Sonte the expenses of 8 would be multiplied for 
3 eee of Arizona; as 4 8 — Pine gs of — a eco- 
n dministration w. 1 y indu: 8 segregate Ari- 
zona from New Mexico should prevail with multip — 
union under conditions where the — page of nt would 
upon the people within the limits of the two 


Secretary of ‘Mass Meeting, 
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We, the undersigned, comprising all the county officers ot Coconino County, 
Ariz., hereby certify that the 1 memo expresses the unanimous 
sentiment of the people of this co! 

George Babbitt, ph ie oard of supervisors, Democrat; A. F. 


Flynn, clerk hoari of er H 5 8 Edward M. 


Gold — a school tte 


. , OFFICE OF THE COUNTY RECORDER OF GILA COUNTY, 
Globe, Ariz., January 21, 190}. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 


Delegate to Congress Jor Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: This indenture is to Bey. you that 1 pes wr is Gila Coun’ “petit 
Ariz., as a whole, are united against th riferico as t 
ing the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico as one 8 and that w r tho 


people of Gila Coun sag oe Territory, wo prefer Arizona to 
as a Territory rather than to consent 5 of the two Territorice 
mentio 

Very respectfully, 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF GILA COUNTY, 
By Lyman C. Woops, Chairman. 


the joint admission to statehood of the Terri- 
sled by the m adopted ata mass meetin 
ed by the mayor and which conyen 
Saturday evening, January 23, 1904. 


wot ae e 
ries mt of eh na 8 ew Mexi 
tf the citizens of Bisbee, Ariz. 
in the Bisbee Opera House on 


To the Senate and House o; 15 tatives of the 
Uni ates of A in Congress assembled: 
Whereas it has come to our notice that there is a likelihood of the 


passage 
by oe at this session of a bill rama 1 its the joining of Ari- 
zona with New Mexico and their admissio; the Union aa as one $ Siate; and 


Whereas Arizona, as shown by Smgretad required 
amount of populetion and taxable Troh which entitles Cort A si a state- 
hood and, acco: statistics, possesses even more tion and taxable 
bg than thirteen 8 States of the Union at the time were admitted to 

ion; an: 

Whereas for the past Rar the 5 conventions of both parti 
have declared i in favor n sta Te 3 


Th „be it. 
Resolved, That the citizens of Bis Be mass meaag assembled, 


do Korony most 1 ill having for its 
object the admission of a rat aig New Mexico, and 
recite the following reasons olen 1 our protest: 


a precedent for Pages such ac 
Second. That su l jointure would be in direct opposition to the 
wishes of 150,000 free erican citizens. 


Third. The creation of a State 5 Arizona and New Mexico 
would be unwieldy and expensive in ring the government, owing 
— the long distances to be traveled and the immense area of territory to be 


ered. 
yours 8 Sone») uae and New Mexico geogra 8 y are situ- 
„ habits, and am ipions of a vast 


ated side b maa lan, 
a eal of the 1 beng of 3 New are entirely different from those 
isos ape. such a jointure would 2 — 5 in endless strife and unneces- 


— the administration of State affairs. 
ary burdens in th submitted for your consideration. 


Mag. 
W. H. K 
ene 


1 held at Seat oe the noes Se Sie AY of Jan- 
uary. 1 Peng tgp of Tao, Ate board of super- 
visors of County 8 Penge peel 2055 said cit; * following preamble 
and resolution were unanimously adopted after a ull and free discussion: 

Whereas it appears from press reports and other information that certain 
Members of les of Ne will makos a determined effort to enact a law whereby 
= Territories of New Mexico and Arizona will be admitted to the Unionas 


— State, 
m the union of these two Territories as a single 
Btate wok ee om the test calamities that could happen to the people 
of this 5 * the following reasons, among others: 
First. That each of the Territories already er an area more than 
sufficient for a N State, and their onnea area would be too great for 
iy A oh and economical ; 


o; and. 


and institutions useless; 
inevitably take place between the poops of New Mexico 

and of this Territory over the ＋ location of such tutions, resulting 
in bittern trife, and ha 12 abe greater or population of of Nar 
Mexico the people of this Terri S lose all of said 
bars l rome 


they 
Fourth. Each of said Territories has incurred a large bonded debt from 
which the other has received no penent, ana which it would be unjust to re- 
quire the other to assist in paying: T herefore, be 
oun 


Resolve? *y the people of ty, 9 in a mass meet - 


ng assembled, That while we are in favor of statehood for Arizona, and be- 
fees that we are entitled to 20 1 statehood, yet, rather than to incur the 
— of joint statehood with New Mexico, we prefer that Arizona should 


remain a 1 indeflnitel ae 
to every friend of Arizona in Co 


Resolved, That we a Congres. 
ost any attempt to force such joint Sateen 


be 55 to the Members of Congress of both to e ia the pl 
their respective national ere ani oppose t5 cae 
Mexico and Arizona 75 — one 8 taana and to the dent Sein a States, 
should the bill pass . stand by the platform upon which 
elected and veto the bill; an: 
{thie A to ore Dal F teso re Congas aie tat Gat he — 
9 mee o our Delaga: Se ate er 
it to the attention of the Senate and House of — 
O. 5 Chairman, 
Jos. B. BRACHMAN, Secretary. 


Resolutions of citizens of Tombstone, Ariz. 
Whereas it appears from reports and from other reliable 
geen nA shane ine a Devas that an effort wil be made at the 
8 session of Congress to unite the Territories — Arizona and New 
exico and admit them into the Union as one jg — and 
‘Whereas in our opinion the admission of these Territories as one State 
8 the greatest calamities that could) befall the people of Ari- 


for the follo 
ar each of the eri contains an area far more than sufficient for 
2 That each of the Territories contains a population more than sufficient 


ong Sta 
fox one State. 
8. That the distance between the principal cities of the two Territories 
cal administration of the public 


tto admit of an econo 
affairs of one State should they be united. 

4. That the difference between the ounces of the leand 3 habits, 

f their adminstra’ great that 


3 — r tho aooe 3 of both. 


eee established. at a very large ex- 
ra o etal al buildings ersities, normal schools, pene- 
entiaries, ind —— and asylums, and the uniting of these Territo- 
ries would inevitabl resale in confusion, political strife, and the ultimate 
abandonment os such institutions in one of the Territories. 
6. That each of the Territories has incurred a bonded indebtedness 
for which the other has received no benefit, and which it would be unjust to 
: Therefore, t 
for 8 


uire the other to assist in 
at | fie city of eee Territory o 


solved by the le 11. 
mass meeting asse t W hile we are in favor of stateh 
wet believe we 2 1 1. enti 155 a separate Sta 
esolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that Arizona is entitled to 
separato statehood, and looks to her friends to ph her citizens the justice of 
Legen fiel nt en for admission into the Union as 
o; 


ved, That we ppeal to every friend of in Con 
or manish to pee as ny a to cy a nk nooi 3 oa 
Resolved, That should such a gress we make a personal ap- 


peal to the President of the United. Sta: testo to preety by the platform upon 
which he was elected and veto the bill; and 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted b est the chairman 
of this mee to our Delegate in Co 3 uest that he bring 
it to the attention of the Senate and House 
8 Chairman. 


O. rats 1 

A. T. SCHUSTER, 

B. TTICH, 

J. N. GAINES, 
Committeemen. 

Ido hereby certify that the forvecing Ha true, and correct of 
the resolutions which were introduced and adi 9 by a a ange mesting oft the 
citizens of the city of rears Cochise County, Territory of raging om cone 
in the city hall of said i ina aa lea . 1904, at the 
of 8 o’clock p. m. 

Y WILDMAN, 
Chaban of the Mass Meeting. 


Attest: 
Wu. HATTICH, Secretary. 


Fortuna, YUMA County, ARIZ, 
The GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF ARIZONA: 
We, the cp ce |, residents of the Territory of Arizona, do 
beg to be allowed id our protest to the general 8 8 
N the was hk of the States 5 of Arizona against the bill uniting Arizona and 
ow 


sg “he ig Ed Rowberry, H. C. 
iw 
Eberhart, Jose 110. 


boza, Ramon 
vere, 77 ae: Valder, Joe Guldin, W. 
manzo, J. Graig, J ohn Noble, Jim Ro 


HARRISBURG, ARIZ., Jan £7, 
8. B. HINDS, Cae on 


thon Board ashy Supervisors. 


DEAR SIR: W. undersigned, citizens of Harris „ Ariz., wish to 
e 3 
"B.I Albert C. Scales a ee t 5 oe 
.J. 4 o ; 
. Bond, John i 

Kimbell, Thos. Blair, 

Nerr, P. Fi ons, J. A. Rei 
William Bear, O. E. Rumer, H. S. 
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ane Sprint aes aG ted at the town of Metcalf, Ariz „ata general 
ie erry citizens, held January 29, 21. 
‘Whereas eee = come 22 us from numerous 
an intention exists upon the part 
tatives in Con, 


reliable sources that 
of various Senators and 32 


House of Re: strenuously merging of 

the Territory of Arizona and the Territory a New Mexico.as one in wager’ 

al act pro their admission into the Union as a single State; and 
itis of ut most importance that 2 


. — apon ana proposi- 
and that 
— shou Eu sen ore Congress, 


ger 
— nky asconstituted byactof 
of Abraham 


e Administration 

have an area exceeding that of all the six New Eng- 
State of New York combined, —— seven j 
ded into 127 counties for the convenient, an: 
economical adm nistration of their affairs, as in pang pnd 
dom of our 8 herein and 

Whereas of mast, en of said Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico into one State would render such State much too unwieldy for 
the convenience of government and ap an untable obstacle to the 
econo ts Ir 

and 


Whereas the po 
other States who have come from populous 
inducements offered by her 


un na’ 
wae of ta otto is and must be: 
Giro te 55 rern arshining star 
tinue her travels indefinitely in the paths | 


8 a transcriptof these resolutions be transmitted to our Del 
gate in Congress, ‘with the equest that he place them — 


in town this date, the fo ‘ollowing 
air atopted, after the unanimous seautiment of the 


town had — —— mia the 1 
men and residents of town, in which the sen was in favor of state- 
hood for Arizona alone or to remain a Terri than a 
union with New Mexico, it thesentiment of the meeting that both Ter- 
ritories were entitled to admission as 8 

The fo) were the resolutions adopted without a dissen 


and 2 ae into the Union as one States 


Whereas the of the town of Winslow are unalterably opposed to 
statehood under such conditions: and 
in on the le of the town of Winslow voice the 
annens of Navajo uot and, as believe, the sentiment of the peo- 
pie we are in favor of statehood, — agri to remain a 
Therefore be rather than to become a State 
woe, That our 8 and all other friends of this Ter- 
Mince tes to use their utmost 5 — to defeat. the above- 
— be toil bill, oraa d such a bill be introduced in Congress, and that they 
work solely for the admission of Arizona asa separate State; and be it further 
Resol That a copy of these resolutions be fo: to our Delegate in 
Congress, & 8 — chairman of the House Committee on Territories, 
a copy 2 the chairman of the same committee of the Senate, one to the gov- 


ernor of Arizont, and that a copy be published in th ne Winslow Mail. 


Buxnsoa, Chairman. 
HORACE H. HERR, Secretary. 


— 


Wixstow, Antz., February 1, 1904, 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, ns €. 


were 2 ien a dissenting vo 

‘Whereas it has been eens ns of the town of Wins, Nav- 
8 that a bill has 83 EDot to be submi 

Arizona Mexico are to te de 


wie ecb this Te rritories ae New 
ndmitied info the Union a dus State; and 
Whereas the people of the town town af Winslow are unalterably opposed to 
s heroas in guci opposition the pe Boogie of the sown of Window voice the 
the entire Territory of ee ead = E 
Whereas although we are in favor of 3 to remain a 
CC such conditions: 
Resolved, That our Delegate in Congress and all other friends of this Ter- 


e fo 


and 


ae aoa eh uested to use their utmost efforts to defeat the above- 
bill, shoul De eon a CAN ne Sateen in Congress, and that they 
work solely for the admission of as a separate State; and be it fur- 


Resolved, That.a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to.our Delegate in 
Congress, a sent to the chairman of the House Committee on Territories, 
a copy sent to chairman.of the same committee of the Senate, one to the 
governor of Arizona, „ 


“ii 3 
URBOG, Chairman. 
Correct. Attest: 


Horace H. HERR, Secretary. 


NACO, Anz., February 10, 1904. 
To the Congress of the United States, Washington. D. C.: 

; Rae Gae citizens of mao Cochise County, aa in mass apg — 
view solicitude illogical. purpose o; bining the Territories o 
Arizonas and New Mexico for . into the Union as one Stato. 

We believe that the 1 of Arizona is far ahead of her 5 Terri- 
tory in all . „ and that a combination would serve to lower 
the standa injecting into it a greater average of 


g people. 
peint ot e Jearning, 
should be eligible i Arizona, dn suck Time as Congress ma 


see fit to that request we prefer the Territorial 
We bellere that a combination of ‘the tw: ie Territorial goverument o e o 
too unwieldy for 


th The pas 3 
We believe, with o otaa criterion of the future, that Arizona will 
make such strides in the next ten yęars as to place her far ahead of many of 
W States ao on and material 

o submit e na compares e many of the old States 


deny her self- - 
and we earnestly 4 pee 


e 
0 creates 
* Present opos 


N. E. BAILEY, Chairman. 
H. R. HANNA, Secretary. 


3 19, 1904. 
rary 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 

Delegate 


in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: In view of So 
and New Mexico ere to be itted as one State, * bauk- 
the Arizona Bankers’ 


“We request ee eee 3 
eee 
Very respectfully, 


purpose: 
soon to be 
ritories of and 
State, the follows resolution was unanimously 

the Roatan 


— tek 
nited States of America in C 
into the Union as one Stat 


ty thers Could be: 
888 one of ti the Territories has dealt with 


, charitable, and other public 
—— Ro er —— nite these Territories in one State 
1 greatest confusion and expense in local government and 

in reta and hampering the material advancement and prog- 


5 of Reger one of the Territo 
The 


AA AE dren ye 
ance of duties owed 
8. The union ofthe eer palatine maketa al goann, 
unwieldy and 


pines E TAE 
4. ‘That the people at this Territor: 
ambitions; they iaid eee 


and have 3 ee sep, the Tonni foundations 
ofa ———— 

nity to develop theirown materiul — — done — he to wark ont 
their own dance own ideas Of lox of oS 
and that the tical union of the two Territories, Aiff 

laws and tions (and even language * d be disastrous 
material our andagainst the united 


Mexico in 1863, when terr em her boundaries was 
settled and: umnaevre apply 

any enforced reunion of two Territories in 1904, when for forty years last 
interests have more widely diverged wi year. 

Finally, the citizens have and now are a unit in their de- 

for and in the belief that they are entitled to it asa matter of 
5 ; and with the to 

ve them a state of them 

re ‘hood of States under the name of “Arizona.” rather 
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ate, to the Committee on ee of the House of Representatives, and to 
Hon. J. F. WILsOx, our Delegate to Congress. 
ted this 30th day of January, 1904. 


Attest: 


WALTER Bennett, Chairman. 
WINFIELD SCOTT, Secretary. 


Petition from the people of the Gila i Valle „Graham County, Ariz., against 
the consolidation of New Matico and and Arizona. vf 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


A 

Ariz., held at oe yan resenting the business, commercial, 

tural interests of one of the most us and 

the Territory, the following resolutions were unanimously adop emphat- 
remonstrating against the consolidation of New Mexico Arizona 

eee eir admission into the Union as one State for the following convincing 


i The e of Arizona have the same love and veneration for their 
beautiful land as did the founders of our older Commonwealths, 12 — the ob- 
literation of her) name fromthe glorious constellation comprising the Ameri- 
can Union would be nothing short of sacrilege. 

The Anglo-Saxon devotion to free, local self-government prompted the 
pathfinders and pioneers of our western 8 many Ee whom yet dwell 
among us, respected for their courage and industry and venerated as the 
founders of a State, to reclaim our land from savage: 22 unproductive- 
ness and S it as a ce ay to us, their sons if daughters tha that we 
might preserve, re Oe and in turn bequeath it 
Against the of her name 
8 an 5 to another oe earnestly protest. 

The 3 union, if effec would result int é formation of 
a State too large and unwieldy for economical local government. 

Third. ‘orty years the two peoples bi have traveled separate 

roads toward the same goal—statehood. The rea reasons which in wisdom 


customs, separate te visions, 
methods of taxation, 9 The equitable l of ofan debts of the re- 


Fourth. Each Territory conducts its Meiucational and other public enter- 
prises and institutions, none of which are in excess of what our people re- 
auie sh pads 7 7 ne einai agar peony be effected, some of them would be 

Pitti In bene the ulation of tio two Territories is 1 Mb, 


the ormance of d owed by the 

fis rights or an D 
> the American Copete MET for Lee rear 

Sixth. The idea of Be — — of these Territories, we are convinced, did not 

but came from outside who desire 


Bikes wens are tot sage pe proposed 
tion has come from our people. ‘Th dee origina: grew, and has its en- 
tire support from without. 

For the foregoing and other Dii Paving f of which have been abl 9 
we ctfully petition — 35 cy hi g for itsobject the consolidation o 
these Territories be Congress, 

The people of Arizona oe ente to 1 in Bros’ own right; they 
are members of the same great race that governs our on country. For 
7 than great Territory sha have waited and looked forward to the day when 

take her rightful place as a member of our Union; 
ustice could be King: rale le than to compel her to enter as 
a nameless fraction. the Congress w k with a confidence for 
the early tion of her rien oe statehood. ' 


Resolved, That the pocretary ot a of this 
petition to the President of the United Ste Skates to te e Preside Presiden dent of the Sen. 
a be, reque uesting py to refer it to the panate Tonma on Territories; and 
Hon, J. F. WILSON, our 8 with a 3 


that o move its reference to the House Committee o on Ped hoe tses and 
FVV . 
tory; also, a governor o 
Vane =? JNO. J. BIRDICO, Chairman. 


5 W. T. WEBB, Secretary. 


Bell in th Pe tt aon, J ngot 1 mea e 
o city o aceon, anuary 2 joint state- 
hood for Arizona and New Mexico. 

At a mass meeting held at the court-house in the ci of Sees Arie i 
tho 2ist day of January, 1904, pursuant to a callissaod by the chairman of 
board of supervisors and the mayor of said city, the fo! wing 3 — 
resolutions were, after many speeches, unanimously ado: 

Whereas it appears from npr reports and other information that certain 
Members of Congress will make a determined effort to enact a law whereby 
the 3 of New Mexico and Arizona will be admitted to the Union 

ngie e; an 

ae Whereas in our opinion the union of these two Territories u a single State 
would be one of the greatest calamities that could happen to the people of 
this 8 for the followin; e others 

First. That each of the Terri 3 contains an area more than suf- 
ficient for a single State, and their combined area would be too great for con- 
venient and economical government and administration. 

33 The inhabitants of this Territory differ from those of New Mexico 

race, political habits, and otherwise, to such an extent that it would be im- 
1 5 for them to join in the harmonious conduct of a State government. 

Third. That each Territory has already acquired, by great sacrifices and 
expenditure, a capitol puildiag. university, normal schools, penitentiary, in- 
sane senum and reform school; and the Shi A the two Territories ae a 

tate would render nany OE oe 


in 5 strife, and ha’ z and owin to the greater i ra pe of aise 

Mexico the people of this T 8 in ali e T Oe RD oE a 

institutions, the a; Tod and abandoned. for their support would and they w 
abandoned. 


d Territories has incurred a large COW. debt from 
Ben the ober tor received no benefit and which it would be unjust to re- 
J... ied “oie blog che ‘ore, be it 
Resolved b 3 ma County, Territory of Arizona, in a mass meet- 
ing That while we are in favor of sta for Arizona and be- 
lieve that we are ‘entitled to Separate statehood, yet aA, than to incur the 
disaster of £ Jolt statehood with New Mexico we prefer that Arizona should 
remain a Territory indefinitely; 


Resolved, That we appeal to every friend of Arizona, in 8 
mere ee 3 3 any attempt to force such j 
upon 'e 
9 Resolved, That, as the 8 and 3 na tional platforms 
ledge their respective parties to the admission of Territories to state- 
and not to the merger of two or more Territerles into one State, we 
A Kpr to the Members of Congress of both resp cing rp tO SDO D 
ive national conventions opposé the bill to merge New 
Mexico and Arizona into one State, and to the President of the Un: States, 
should the bill pass Co: iua er Soman by the platform upon which he was 
. and veto the b 
solved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be tranemitie st tha chairman 
of nee meeting legate in Congress, with the anon that he bring 
it & the attention of the Senate and House of 3 
O. T. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
SoL. B. PRACHMAN, Secretary. 


Resolutions age fe ata mass meeting of the people of Pima Co 
held in the city of Tucson on January 21, 1904, protesting ppt sw 
statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. 

At a mass meeting held at the court-house in the city of Tucson, Ariz., on 
tha zist day of January, 1904, to a call issued by the the chairman 
a the board of supe rs 9 3 the mayor of said city, the 

3 preamble and resolutions were, 


S discussion, unaniniously 
Wher ppears fr eports 
ereas it from press r: and other information that certain 
Members of Goaureas il makes d ad effort to enact a law whereby 
the Territories of . Arizona will be admitted to the Union 


d 
in our opinion, the union of these two o Territories as a single State 
8 ue bey 3 eee that could happen to the people of 
this torg, ‘or the following reaso others: 
Tha cach of the Territories already y contains an area more than 


in erwise, to 
55 tor nan. to join in the harmonious conduct of a Sta government. 
Territory has already acquired, by sacrifices and 
expenditure, e, a capital building, . T normal 8 penitentiary, in- 
ne um, ‘orm f 
a single! State would render of these and institutions useless; 
i e 
ture 3 
to the greater of New 
in all probability, lose ate of said 
mere would cease and they would 
bonded debt from 


of said e PRESEN a large 
which the other has received no benefit and which it would be unjust to re- 
quire the other to assist in pa Therefore, be it 


Resolved har poops County, Territory of Arizona, in a mass 
eee opie of Pima County, Territon for Arizona, and 


believe that we are entitled to separate statehood, yet rather than to incur 
the disaster of aos statehood with New Mexico, we i that Arizona 
should At wo appe indefinitely; 


upon this Te noaa 
Panes That as the Democratic and Republican national platforms 
p 1 th respective parties to the admission of the Territories to state- 
anã not to t to the merger of two oon more Territories into one vii we 
to the Members of Congress of bo ra. peed to adhere to the pled 
their respective national conventions an the bill to merge aoe 
Mexico and Arizona into one State, and to the President of the United Sta 
should the bill pass Congress, to stand by the platform upon which he 5 55 
elected and veto the bill; and 
Po peer Thata — — these eee bo 8 by the chairman 
Ha merne to with the that he bring 
Tee be atte n . A e — 
C. T. SHUMACHER, Chairman. 
SoL B. PRACHMAN, Secretary. 


INDIVIDUAL PETITIONS FROM ARIZONA. 
ASH FORK, February 15, 1904. 
To the honorable board of saperon of Yavapai County. 


GENTLEMEN: Responding to your request for an expression of the senti- 
ent of ue ple of this precinct respecting the andersi admission to 
statehood and New Mexico > Jountly, we, the und ed residents 


and taxpayers of Ash Fork precinct, Arizona, hereb t we are un- 

qualifiedly and unalterably opposed to the union of New 8 and Arizona 

as one State, th Terrltorios t disastrously to the 
interest of both =e es, and fra patron faa to Arizona. 

be taken 3 onorable body i in Se to the 

proval, N we urge that through 

to use all honorable 2 


a measure would result 


ee ene eee ee 7. E. Ports, 
$ mere P. E. r; o 
miner; Chas. Schrall, clerk; 5 E. ae merchant; J. H. 


J. O. G. 8. 1 y 
Olark, engineer; C. B. Dimick, clerk; F; 155 Noble, clerk: F. A. 
Cham k; D. McLean, rail man; nk Curry, 
ook 1 5 neil W. B. Sheiviey, saloon Keenan: 0. g 
vo railroad man; Lewis Ketner. carpon ‘er; Thos. 
Hedri , bartender; L.B. Miller, railroad ma . Schultz, 
r J. Ht Foley, eee 


be: Th. 
J. 8. Mack, ii T. E. 8 stockman; Dave Yarbro brough, 


: Thos. Starks, 
keeper; Frank Burr Burr. Walter Bowe, O. Vin Alene 
man; J. C. Palacio, workman. 


SIMMONS, ARIZ., February 12, 1904. 


„ 
R. Caldwe ve, jar W. E. 
J. W. Koontz, P. H. Wright, J. F. Hamilton, Jno. Bran- 
F. Se Goo, We Ainsworth, E E A. Marlowe, J. W. 
Cook, Lester Johnson, S. C. Rogers. 
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APRIL 19, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America: 


We, the citizens of Jersey 8 county of Lava of Ari- 
zona, irrespective of party ations, in mass m assembled, do re- 
spectfully enter our earnest protest t any union of Arizona with New 
Mexico as one State into our glorious Union of States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That joint statehood with New Mexico is at utter variance 
from the spirit of freedom and independence handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers, and is so abhorrent, unjust, and un-American that we regard said 
d union of Arizona with New Mexico as the greatest calamity that 
d bly befall our fair Arizona and her people, and rather than incur 
such r we prefer to remain Arizona Territory forever. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our honorable Dele- 
gate to poy eo Gen. J. F. WILSON. 

Done at Jersey, the 12th day of February, 1904. 

. JASPER PHILLIPS, Chairman. 
FRED J. SMITH, Secretary. 


pro) 


JERSEY, ARIZ., February 18, 1904. 
To the honorable board of supervisors of Yavapai County, Ariz. 

DEAR SIRs: In accordance with your den we held a meeting rosie 
day at this precinct, andit wasattended by about fifteen. Inclosed find reso- 
lutions which are the result of said 

Yours, very respectfully, FRED J. SMITH. 
GROOM CREEK, February 15, 1904. 
2. ricer ors. tet 

0 conven! assem e m of the Terri- 
es of Arizona and New Mexico into — State, and ask the honorable 
board of supervisors of Yavapai County to use their influence to defeat said 


merger. 
H. H. Keays, chairman; Wood M. Gibbany. John O' Con- 
nell, @ ©. Carter, David Rees, J. J. Bockman, G. 8. 


J. D. Sanford, Frank Robertson, Ed Larson, Peter 
James McLinden, Chas. C. Walker, Wm. McWhorter, Chas. 
Dorr, John Myrdal, J. G. Sheefer, W. D. Gapleo. 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF YAVAPAI COUNTY, 

Prescott, Ariz., February 5, 190). 
Whereas this board is in receipt of a communication from Hon. Alexander 
O. Brodie, governor of Arizona, earnestly recommending and requesting that 
the citizens of this county take action in reference to the er ere merger of 

the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico in one State; an 

hereas we are desirous of Tery g with the request of Governor 
county express their views upon 


cts and 
and have 


them signed by the residents of their precincts on the 15th day of February, 
eens to forward the t thereof to as soon thereafter as 
p: e. 


By order of the board of supervisors, 3 pas 
H. UERMAN rman, 
J. H. ROBINSON, Clerk. 
There is no one in this precinct that is in favor of joint statehood, 
Respectfull 


y, 


HOOPER, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 

Pursuant to a request of the Hon. A. O. Brodie, governor of the Territory, 
and a notification of the same by the board of supervisors of Yavapai County, 
Ariz., the citizens of H r 12 Yavapai County, Ariz., in mass meet- 
ing assembled, after el g Edwin T. Leigh as president and James Roach 
secretary, unanimously passed the following preamble and resolution: 

“ Whereas certain people in Geier to force on us, against our will 
and consent, joint statehood with the Territory of New Mexico: 

“Resolved, That we, as citizens of Arizona and the United States, ask as our 
—— statehood for Arizona, and we repudiate joint statehood with New 

exico, it being unjust, unfair (and to us) disreputable to the citizens of 
Arizona. 

aS ved, That rather than joint statehood with New Mexico we remain 
as we are, a Territory, indefinitely.” 
EDWIN T. LEIGH, President. 


JAMES ROACH, Secretary. 


To the honorable board of supervisors, Yavapai County. 
GENTLEMEN: gee bea with 1150 request for the citizens of the various 
incts to meet on Fe 

eeling in regard to the 

States of merging this T. 
into the Federal 

tive ot t 

to be admitted asa 53 


Sy, ae ans on, is 7 — entit 
e 


ure coming before us having for its object joint statehood will meet our 
entire and emphatic diss pprobation. 
A. J. MOPHEE, President. 


— 


Resolutions passed by Humbug voting precinct. 
COLUMBIA, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 

Pursuant to public announcement, a mass mee of the citizens of Hum- 
bug vo precinct, Yavapai County, Ariz., was held at Columbia on the 15th 
day of February, 1904, to express the wishes of the citizens on the question of 
the admission of Arizona to statehood. A. H. Hibbard was chosen chairman 
and M. J. Nolan ramen i} 

The Shilowing presink le and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas public attention has been called toa movement in the 3 
of the United States to make of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
a single State, and whereas Governor A. O. Brodie, of Arizona, has called 
upon the of supervisors of the various counties in the Territory to re- 
quest the citizens of their respective voting precincts to assemble in mass 


meetings and express their ms on the said admission of the 
two Territories as one State: Now, therefore, be 


t 
Resolved, That we, the citizens of Hum voting precinct, of all political 
pres, are unalterably opposed tothe zent on of Arizona and New 
exieo as one State. 


That we consider such a measure would be foolish, and the source 
of unnecessary Se unavoidable hardships, and endless contentions be- 
tween the diverse interests of the two Territories. 

That while we earnestly desire sta we would immeasurably prefer 
our Territorial condition continued indefinitely than to become a of an 
unwieldy and discordant Commonwealth. 

We solemnly protest against this 3 used as a ue 
puppet of political expediency. 8 probation, or fantastic folly. We do 
not wish to be united to New Mexico for State purposes, nor to ka for 


judicial purposes, nor to Porto Rico for educational purposes, nor to any 
other community or section for any — ex to be admitted to our 
rightful place—into the Union as a e pro: State. We seek this 
not asa favor, but asa right. Wenotonly believe, but we know, that we are 
big enough, old enough. strong enough, and enlightened enough to assume 
the responsibilities, fan the duties, and work out the destinies of a Bang 
gressive State to the mutual advantage of Arizona and of the American Union. 
A. H. HIBBARD, Chairman, 
M. J. NOLAN, Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 


Ch rec county of Yavapai, Ariz., at a mass meeting of the legal 
voters ant pid of thi. place, ully Bona this our feclings in re- 
gards to the question of the admission of the Territory of Arizo ee 
with the Territory of New Mexico, as one State. We feel that if the Terri- 
tory of Arizona is not entitled to admission without the sisterhood of some 
other Territory, then we do sincerely wish a Territory. And we 
hereby ve Se 


to remain 
9 8 decision. * 
5 hard wn; J. 8. ions; etzger; 
Richard De Kuhn; R. H. Barrett; Hugh Alle 
Floyd Burmaster: 
E. Brockman; J. H. Mder; C. O. yer; J. 8. 
en; M. V. Mi ; C 


J. S. Bessi 8 A 
; Albert Brock- 

C. Fischer; J. R. 
orrell; C. De 
; M. Martin; F. T. Blandy; A. R. 


0. E. Stewart; J. E. Allen; C. E. Frice; 
Y. G. All 


Blake Baker: J. M. Holmes; J. T. Farley; C. V. Smith; Conrad 
Lewis; W. H. Taylor; Wm. Chrisman; J. A. Ireland; W. W. 


We, the undersigned citizens of Hot ago ag fehl 99 ae 


unalterably opposed to being joined with Ne exico as one 
Union of States. 

We much prefer to remain a Territory than to be forced into an unnatural 
alliance and statehood. 


O. A. Ensign, Fred. Starks, Geo. C. Norman N. Odell, Mike 
Moreno, W. M. Sell, F. L. 0 . Searles, Chas. N. Wil- 
kins, Eg be 5 57 8 

5 u. Geo. . Harris, 

W. D. McClellan, Frank Hefler, Frank Crimm, John F. Brad- 
ley, J. F. Donahue. 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF YAVAPAI County, 
Prescott, Ariz., February 5, 1904. 
Whereas this board is in receipt of a communication from Hon. Alexander 
O. Brodie, governor of Arizona, earnestly recommending and requesting that 
the citizens of this county take action in reference to the ee merger of 
the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico in one State; an 
Whereas we are desirous of compiying with the request of Governor Bro- 
die, and to also have the people of county express their views upon this 
important subject: Now, therefore, 
resolved, That the citizens of this county are earnestly requested to meet 
in mass meeting, convention, or otherwise in their respective | recast and 
adopt such resolutions in respect to their feelings m this matter and have 
them simen by the residents of their precincts on the l5th day of February, 
1904, and to forward the result thereof to this board as soon thereafter as 


possible. 5 
By order of the board of supervisors. 
G. H. SCHUERMAN, Chairman. 
J. H. ROBINSON, Clerk, 
Joint statehood, ves or no: Henry Schuerman, no; He Vesoar, no; Oscar 
ush, no; Frank Swenly. no; D. E. James, no; M. A. James, no: Manuel 
Chavez, no; E. Silvar, no; Jose F: o, no; Tomas Cazanoa, no; Juan Sil- 
var, no; Ambrocio Armijo, no; Juan Armijo, no; A. B. Martinez, no; Senon 
Castillo, no; Louis Palmer, no. 


MOCABE, YAVAPAI COUNTY, ARIZ., 
February II, 1904. 


We, the citizens of McCabe, at a mass meeting, do er = A jag 3 
Erio ew co for 


Rag Ne Mere 
ew : 
2 T. J. ARNOLD, Chairman, 


And 168 others. 
We, the undersigned voters of Placereta net, in response as to how we 
stand on Arizona and New Mexico being itted together as one State, are 
strictly against it first, last, 1 We think that Arizona is 
eno} Rand has Ley rigors enough and wealth somes 3 be entitled to 
admi alone, ween remaining a Territory to beadmitted with 
New Mexico as one State. 
Geo. Mahard. James Lamb, T. A. ag A J. A. J. C. C. Mo- 
Keever, Wm. Ro S. K. L. Jac! Chas. E. Wild, G. 
Gordon Green, R. E. illen, J. W. Frederick J. Van 
Hi Ce in Se hele b as aani 
a 
— 
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PETITIONS FROM BANKERS IN ARIZONA. 

PRESCOTT, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 

Hon, J. F. WII. so E 
Delegate in 8 From Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: In view of the proposed joint statehood bill, whereb: 
and New N are to be admitted as one State, we the undersi 


comprising the 3 Bankers’ Association, hereby protest against any 
and all Co: peston having as its aim the joining of 2 
and New Mexico 8 one 


We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Com- 

mittee on Territories. 
ery respectfully, 

THE BANK OF ARIZONA. 

M. C. HAZELTON, Cashier. 

THE PRESCOTT NATIONAL BANK, 
By a H. FRANCIS, Cashier. 

COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY, 

By L. B. LARME 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 16, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 


Delegate in Congress 55 Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Str: In view of ae joint statehood i. Badin Or Arizona 
pom ew Mexico are to be mitted as one State, we the undersigned bank- 
prising the Arizona Bankers’ Association, hereby protest against any 
and all € all 8 legislation having as its aim the joining of Arizona 
New Mexico as one State. 
We 1 that Tou submit this protest to the Senate and House Com- 


5 8 ee THE PHOENIX NA AU BANK, 
Ve ' TION. 
2 z By H. J. MCT UNd, Cashier 


~O PHOESTS, February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 5 


Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: In view of the proposed joint statehood 
and New Mexicoare to beadmitted asone 3 sii the un 
owe g the Arizona Bankers’ Association, rotest 

gressional legislation having as itsaim ins the A eE 

ees on as one State. 

‘We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees o Territories. 


8 Cashier. 


whereby Arizona 


— New 


Very respectfully, THE NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA, 
8. OBERFELDER, 
2 FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. 4 * 
Delegate in Congress from. Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: In view of the proposed joint statehood bill, where 
and New Mexico are to bo adnuittsaas one Siate, we, * 
na the Arizona Bankers’ Association, hereby pro any panke 
legislation having asitsaim the EETA — New 


Movies as one State. 
We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Territories. 
Very respectfully, 


CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK, 
Tucso i 


n, Ariz., February 15, 1905. 
Hon. J. F. vnam, 7 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: In view 1 the joint statehood bill, beso pS Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be as one State, we the undersigned bank- 
com: the Arizona —.— Association, hereb: against an 

and all n having as its aim the j of Arizona an 

we Mexico as one State. 

‘ean 8 uest that oon submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
= 


enr 5 
La 8 By M Fer NATIONAL BANK OF Tucson, 
H. B. FEENEY, — Cashier, 


TUCSON, ARIZ., February 15, 1904 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, : 55 
Delegate 


in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: E statehood bill, whereby Arizona 


and New Mexico are to be a as one State, we the undersigned bank- 
— comprising tno S Arizona Bankers’ Association, hereb; test against an 
tion haying as its aim the jo: of ‘Arizona andl 


. Sia bmit this protest to the Senate and House Com- 
u ou sul 
mittes on Territories. 7 5 — 


Very respectfully, 
Tau ARIZONA NATIONAL BANK OF TUCSON, 
By L. M. JACOBS, Cashier. 


~~ Tuosox, ARIZ., February 15, 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, ii 


Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. . 
DEAR SIR: In yeni aia the O itt ur pe joint statehood bill, whereby ae 
and New Mexico are to as one State, we, the undersigned bank 
ers, comprising the 8 Bankers’ Association, hereb: protest against any 
and all gressional legislation having as itsaim the j of Arizona an 
Ne 3 eos ibmit this protest to the Senate and H: Commi: 
e requi ou su To! ouse 
tees Gu Territories. . * 


Very respectfully, 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK AND TRUST Co., 
By FRED J. STEWARD, Secretary. 


~ 


DOUGLAS, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 


Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sm: In view of the proposed joint statehood bill, whereby Arizona 
oi ew ad —— are to be admitted dre Sate we yan gooo bank- 


Arizona ona ‘otest against 
any and and all Com Congressional we ohana having as its rary — of Arizona 
New Mexico as one Sta 
We request that you ea this protest to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Terri 


7 THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, DOUGLAS, ARIZ. 
L. C. Hangs, Cashier. 
TEMPE, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSO 


Delegate in nare IR Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Stn: In view Si the p admitted as one S joint statehood bill, whereby Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be the undersigned bank- 


i aip aAa iegisiation | haring as area 7 — the joining of Arizona es | 


3 . ARMERS AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
oe * By W. J. KINGSBURY, President. 
WINSLOW, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. ee N, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


15 statehood bill, whereby Arizona 
and New Mexico are to as one State, we, the undersigned bank- 
oen s bar — Arizona Bankers’ Association, hereby protest againstany 
8 having as its aim the joining of Arizona 

and New a as ee 8 


We request that you 8 this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Territories. 


DEAR SIR: In a eh the 


Very respectfull, W. H. BURBOG, 
55 „ president Navajo County Bank, Winslow, Artz. 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. 8 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: In view 1 the ait 


cnt abr woes Pay io as one Sta we, the undersigned bank. 
V 3 reb; protest againstany 

and all C onal l „ 

Ae e noone Bis 


We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
ino sentiment against joint statehood is — in this 
e sentimen very community 
ca pene founded, too, on the best of reaso: me 


A GOSNEY & PERKINS BANK, 
By E. S. GOSNEY, Manager. 


MESA, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, j 
Delegate 


e in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: In view of the proposed joint statehood bill, whereby Arizona 
and New 5 —— sey be Peach to be admitted as one State, we, ‘wt by 
Bankers’ Association, here’ 


ersigned bank- 
and ail ¢ See real nta baving mo teers tho} 
New Moxie as one State. 
Gare 8 that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
oT 


Very respectfully, THE Mesa Crry BANK, 
JOHN L. WARING, President, 
JOHN G. SPANGLER, Cashier, 
: FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


and New Maoa DD nee as one State, we, th 
arn om com the Arizo: Association, here 

ngrecsional legislation having as its aim the j protest against any 
New a Monies as one 


DEAR Str: In view of the joint sea vege —2 whereby Arizona 
een 


We nest that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
„ ARIZONA CENTRAL BANK, 
i J. E. PoLLOOK, Pendel. 
C. E. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
JEROME, ARIZ., Februa 
Hon. J. F. geg; SE adni 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: In view of the joint statehood ont whereby Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be as one State, w 55 bank- 
ers, comprising the Arizona Bankers? Association, hereby protest against 
any and all Congressional legislation having as its aim the N 
New Mexico as one State. 
We request that you submit this protest to the Senateand House Commit- 
tees on Territories. 
Very respectfully, 


BRANCH oF THE BANK OF ARIZONA, 
R. A. SMITH, Assistant Manager, 


KINGMAN, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR STR: In view of the proposed joint statehood bill, whereb: Cat ang 
and New Mexico are to be admitted as 8 85915 we, the undersign: 
com g the Arizona Bankers’ Association, hereby protest against an pere 
— 2 eee having as its aim the joining of Arizona New 
exico as 


We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 


ery 2 H H WATKINS, Mi anager, oz; 
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S SAFFORD, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
eee ee ee ee Washington, D. C. 
joint 


whereby Arizona 
tion having as its 


eae to undaragned baker 
New Mexico as one State. nthe Joining Of ariooa and 


babe pve er this protest to the Senate and House Com- 
Very respectfully, 


Bank OF SAFFORD, 
By M. C. TAYLOR, Cashier. 


„ THe BANK OF DOUGLAS, 
Douglas, Ariz., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: In view of the joint statehood bill, — Sees 


aer — . bank- 

the Arizona Bankers here 9 

355. of Arizona 
New Mexico as one State. 

e request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Com- 


D ss on Territories 
Very a BANK oF gt 


By A. B. CLEIN, Cashier. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 


Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In view of the . whereby Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be 71 


izona Bankers“ N 1 
ere peene — 1 pe 4 
New Mexico as one State. 


We Sar ee 
es. 


Very respectfully, 
i eg — BANK, TOMBSTONE ARIZ., 
ier. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 


Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: In view of the joint statehood bill wheveby Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be admi FC 
erg. CO! ising the Arizona Bankers“ 
all legislation 


F 
New Mexico as one State 
. submit this protest to the Senate and House Com- 


mittees 
Very respectfull THE TEMPI® NATIONAL Bank 
P wi C. G. JONES, President. : 


NACO, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Stn: In view of the joint bill, ‘by Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be as one State, we, the undersigned bank- 
— the Arizona 5 


all al ieeisation having as ite nimi tho Joling of-AFizoma and 
New Mexico as.one State. 


‘We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and Honse Commit- 
tees on Territories. 


‘Very respectfully, BRANCH OF THE BANK OF BISBEE, 
| Ep. BLAKE, Manager, 
BISBEE, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, re ee 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: In view of the gb admitted as ono Siate, 1 Arizona 
— Mexico are to be Fad as one Bia, we, e 
and all i — — oming of Arizona 
ee enter — 4 


Wo sequast thet at ENE eee eee EENS Cone: 
on Territori 
V. 5 
az! MINERS AND MERCHANTS’ 
By J.T. Hoop, Ca: Cashier. 
BISBEE, ARIZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WII SOR. 7 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


* BANK, BISBEE, ARIZ., 


DEAR Str: In view of the Anea AO eee, Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be as one State, we, t ne 
ers, comprising the Arizona Bankers’ Association, 

ional having as its aim the j t against any 
9 

eee, S 

Perg respectfully, or BISBEE, 


Tae BANK 
N. J. CONxINGHAM, 
Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


, Ariz., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: In view of the joint statehood . . 
and New Mexico are to be Hamers" Association 
the — protest a protest nsi 


eerie 
Congressio: the joining of Arizona 
Sess 
We request that J 8 
en V. respectfully, 
= First NATIONAL BANK, GLOBE, ARIZONA. 
J. N. PORTEB, President. 


S. T. SULLENBERGER, Cashier. 
C. M. CUSHMAN, Assistant Cashier, 


SoLoMONVILLE, ARIZ., February 16, 190%. 


in eee ee ee e ere E 0. 
Dran SIR: 3 . 
3 we, the bank- 


and New Mexico are to 
rizoma Bankers Association, b n u against any 


Hon. J. F. W. 


ae the Arizona Bankers 


New Mexico as one State, 


Fr!!! ta en not et 
Sona oa nat 


TET dg THE GILA VALLEY BANK AND Trust Co. 
Onas. F. SOLMAN, Assistant Cashier. 


CLIFTON, ARTZ., February 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate 


in Congress from Aden Washington, D. C. 
1 Sin: In view of the 0 Bt statehood bill. whereb 3 
0 
Bank m, hereby protest 1 any an 
all tis ay roe 3 as its aim the joining of Arizona and 
e e 


We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Territories. 


Very respectfull: 
ory Tat GILA VALLEY BANK AND TRUST Oo., CLIFTON, ARIZ., 


FERRUARY 16, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 


Delegate in Congress From Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: In view of the proposed joint statehood bi 
and New Mexicoare to be admitted a State, we, the . 
and | com rising Si Arizona Bankers’ Association, hereby protest against any an 


tion having as itsaim the joining of Arizona and New 
Mexico as one State. 


We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Territories. 
Very respectfully, 


Home Saves BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
FRANK AINSWORTH, Cashier. 


GLOBE, ARIZ., February 14, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
Pariana ee 
banke: 


Dran Sin: In view of the joint statehood bill 
ee rising the Arizona Bankers’ Association, 5 y protest ag . e any an and 


and New Mexicoare to be as one State, we the und 
tion having as its aim th 
New Mexico as one State. 

We request that you submit this protest to the Senate and House Com- 


— T. A. PASCOE, 
al à President of Miners’ and Merchants’ 
`~ Go. W. P. HERICH, 
Vice-President of Miners and Merchants’ Bank, 
J. H. PASCOE, Cashier. 


THE GILA VALLEY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Morenci, Ariz., February 17, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WILSON, 
Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sır: In view of the jaint statehood bill, whereby F 8 
ors ao ben nye fom are to be as one State, we the undersigned bank. 
the Arizona —.— Association, hereby protest against an 
ee legislation having as its aim the joining of Arizona ani 
and ew 3 as one State. 
e request that gosue this protest to the Senate and House Commit- 


J. M. HURD, Assistant Cashier. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. F. WI. sox,. 


Delegate in Congress from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: .. v erat x de ig 
2 eee c e against 


any 8 and ail ing, the Arizona e 5 hereby 


New Mexico as one 
BANK or YUMA, 
R. S. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1904. 


Washington, D. C. 

ee statehood pa, whereby Arizona 

nee one State, we, the bank- 

and . 5 See en ber having as its aim the joining of —— 
as one 

Nee reduest that you submit this protest to the Senate und House Commit- 
tees — Territories. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. J. F. bahay iba 
Delegate in 


Congress from 
Dran SIR: In view of the 
K 


NATIONAL BANK OF CLIFTON, ARIZ., 
By P. P. Greer, Cashier. 


Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman tell us something about 
the future of that Territory? 
further about 


Mr. WILSON of Arizona. Icannotsay anything 
the national policy. I take it that all of you know it. So far as 
the revolution is concerned I take that as aconclusion, a deduction 
from which can not escape. If you 3 and 
carry it on for a hundred years without a break now pro- 
pose to turn around and overthrow it, that is revolution, is it not? 
This bill does it in two different ways. It changes the policy 


of admission. It changes the policy of making States upon fair 
bases, I can not go any further on that line. 


- 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been said that we all live in two or 
three valleys. The man who said that never saw that country, 
and he has not read much about it. It has been said that there 
are millions and millions of acres in that Territory which can be 
converted to no use on earth. The man who said that does not 
know what he is talking about. He never saw that country. He 
never studied it. If he had done these things he would never 
have said that. Some of it is high, rocky land, of course, as much 
80 as any in Maine—land that will never be tilled except in what 
we call “the parks,” which are tilled; but it is the finest range 
and ing land in the world. On these lands, upon which the 

n 7 says a home pee ne be gp ens of ae c 

i e every year from the grass that grows upon the soi 
On the high ranges, where they say a home can never be made, we 
are taking out of the bowels of the earth, from a few mines, more 
than $43,000,000 every year. This is a mining country, but its 
resources are scarcely scratch. 

Now, if you believe statistics, I will give you the statistics here 
that you may draw your own conclusions. Without comment I 
am going to call your attention to the reported official statistics 
of the Territory. 

Arizona has an area of 113,939 square miles, or 72,792,500 acres. 

Its vast area is distributed as follows: Forty-two million acres 
grazing land; 30,000,000 acres mineral land, the grazing and min- 
eral lands blending; 10,000,000 acres agricultural land. One mil- 
lion acres of this agricultural land has already been reclaimed, 
and 9,000,000 acres more may be. 

The grazing belt extends from the line of New Mexico on the 
east to the timber belt 140 miles west. The timber belt is a vast 
area of great pine forests, containing nearly 10,000 square miles 
of as fine timber as there is in the world. 

MINERAL LANDS. 


The mineral belt of this Territory is one of the largest in the 
world. It reaches from Nevada and Utah in the northwest, pass- 
ing diagonally through the Territory into the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, in the southeast, a distance in length of 437 miles by 
about 100 miles in width. There are now 1,840 patented mines 
8 in said Territory, and thousands of mining claims 
are being operated and developed which are not patented. Out 
of these mines is taken annually, in round numbers, $43,000,000, 
and the development of this great mineral belt is very fast grow- 
ing. The output of these mines consists of the precious metals— 
gold and silver—and copper, and the testimony is that this great 
mineral belt is scarcely yet prospected, notwithstanding that it 
takes out $43,000,000 per year. 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


The great portion of the agricultural lands lie south of the 
min: belt just referred to, and are known as the Salt, Gila, 
and Colorado river valleys iculture there is maintained by 


. Agri 
irrigation, and they have, all told, over 800 miles of irrigating 
canals and laterals for that use. In the Salt River Valley alone 
there are 152,000 acres in cultivation by means of irrigation. The 
receipts for the products sold last year are given below: 
sl EEE N E EI ATED End PIBCT REDS : 
Stock fattened and sold from pastures and hay not otherwise soid. 1,600, 000 


PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE SOIL. 


The soil of this agricultural country is very deep and has won- 
derful productive power. They produce here all the tropical 
fruits, as well as cereals, cantaloupes, alfalfa, hay, etc. It has 
been shown that the soil yields an annual return per acre as fol- 
lows: Atmonds, $75 to $150 net; cantaloupes, from $75 to $110 
net; alfalfa, from $36 to $56 net, and so on, showing the produc- 
tive power of the soil to be wonderfully great. 

The Salt River and Gila valleys converge and come together 
and havea length of about 368 miles in extent, making an area of 
country susceptible of reclamation and cultivation greater thaz 
the valley of the Nile. 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER. t 
This is a great industry in Arizona. There are three great lum- 
ber companies there whose plants will each cut 200,000 feet of 
3 Per day. Their returns are about 200, 000, 000 feet annu- 
ye 


Z 


RAILROAD FACILITIES. 
There are over 1,400 miles of railroad in the Territory and others 
fast building. 
There are two great trunk lines passing through Arizona from 
east to west—the Santa Fe Pacific through the northern portion 


and the Southern Pacific through the southern part. The Santa 
Fe, Prescott and Phoenix runs north and south, connecting with 
the Maricopa and Phoenix Railroad, which connects with the 
Southern Pacific. There are feeder lines of railroad eros 
out in all directions and aiding in the development of the mine: 
section. 

The El Paso and Southwestern, owned by Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
is built in the southeastern pns of the Territory, reaching from 
the grazing land in the south to the t mines at Bisbee and 
other places. The Arizona and New Mexico is another eastern 
railroad, built by a Scotch corporation for the purpose of handling 
the copper in the Clifton and Morenci country and the interstate 
commerce passing into Mexico from that line. The United Verde 
and Pacific in the north, connecting the Black Hills mineral sec- 
tion with the Santa Fe, Prescott and Phoenix, is another 
for developing the heavy mineral country. All of these rai 
arein a prosperous condition and their business is increasing about 
33 per cent annually, and that is about the per cent of their an- 
nual increase for the last five years. ; 

TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

The railroad property costs not less than $60,000,000, and its 
assessed valuation is $6,000,000. 

Mines and realty, value more than $200,000,000; taxed, improve- 
ments and all, $2,724,238. So the taxable property is assessed at 
$43,880,041 when it is really worth 8400, 000, 000. 

; POPULATION. 

The census gives Arizona 122,921. As given by counties last 
fall it was 178,600, and the immense increase to-day has no doubt 
reached the 200,000 limit. The population is almost entirely 
American, not 700 of it having been born in Mexico, and only 
about 4,400, all told, of the population were born in foreign coun- 
tries. It is an intelligent population. Outside of 27,500 Indians, 
not taxed, who belong to the illiterate class, there is not 1 per 
cent of the population illiterate. All do their own reading and 
writing in the transaction of their affairs, 

LAW AND SCHOOL. 

Law.—The Territory of Arizona has as fine a code of laws as 
any of the older sections of the Union, and they are as well 
enforced as anywhere in the land. Therefore life and property 
rights are as well protected there as anywhere from the Atlantic 
coast to the Rocky Mountains. She her own capitol and 
other public buildings—up-to-date and new, paid for by herself— 
and is thus ready „FCC 
any State in the Union. 

School Facilities. — Arizona has its own university, with min- 
ing and agricultural schools connected therewith. Two normal 

ools, 10 high schools, 278 common schools. 

The number of pupils from 6 to 21 years attending public schools 
are 25,951; from 8 to 14 years in other schools, 13,311. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY AND VALUE. 
Common school buildings and furniture 7 


Value of —: .. A a — — F 
Value of — arias FTT. ak PS et, WAT, SOE — 9,144 


Number of male teachers, 115; female, 359. 
Average wages paid males, $80.33 per month; females, $67.53 


per month. 
school fund collected for 100 „ — $515, 633. 49 
DUIS CxO TOG oon 5 ee enn e eaa 415, 243.15 
Balance cash on hand for the present year..........-....-.... 100, 390. 04 


POSTAL RECEIPTS. 


The postal receipts from the first and second class offices alone, 
1903, were $138,302—16 per cent more than in any previous year. 

ape pent proportion of the agricultural lands he south of the 
min belt just referred to. and are known as the Salt River, 
Gila, and Colorado River valleys, but outside of these there are 
about twenty-three smaller river valleys—and also draws, etc., 
which are not termed streams at all—all well populated: large vot- 
a Lap pans and all read and register their own ballots without 
either advice or direction. The gentleman from North Dakota 
never heard this. 

Mr. SPALDING. Ihave been hearing that all winter. 

Mr. WILSON of Arizona. The gentleman has heard it from - 
Tom Dick Story. I have seen it. I did not get it from the Ari- 
zona Kicker” on the outside or from the red blanket man from 
the mountains. ` 

Now, there is another thing I desire to call your attention to, 
something that is certainly not without merit, and that is the 
productive power of the soil, I want to tell you gentlemen that 
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you do not haye to put the seed in the ground with a hypoder- 
mic syringe and bring them up with a mustard plaster, as is al- 
most necessary on the sterile hills of New England. There is 
nothing that can be grown on the Nile as strong or stronger than 
it can be grown there, i 

LITERACY. 

Now, I want to say to you further, my friends, we haye been 
represented heretofore as standing 29 E A to illiteracy. 
I want to show to you gentlemen how unfair that statement was. 
We have 27,500 blanket Indians in that country that are not edu- 
cated. They are illiterate, and they made about 29 per cent of 
the country at the time the census was taken in 1900. This is 
charged to us as illiteracy, and the man that had it done did not 
have the fairness to say to the country where he got it. I want to 
say to you now not a single adult in that Territory can you find, 
and you may search for a year, that will not sign his own con- 
tract, do his own dealings, read his own agreements, conclude for 
himself his own business. There is not 1 per cent, not 
fourths of 1 per cent, of the oF bea of that Territory that 
would stand upon the illiterate side. 

I was over the other day in a great city and I did not find 
one man in twenty who could tell me who his Con was. 
You can not find it so with us. We have more graduates of uni- 
versities and first-class colleges in that Territory per capita than 
any State in this Union. e haye greater school facilities per 
capita than any State of the Union. There is no question at all 
about that, and anyone that inspects it will see. That statement, 
therefore, has been made without any justification. 

Now, I have given these facts to you, Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, in order to show our ability to take care of our- 
selves, [Loud applause.] : 

LOYALTY. 


Now, our people are as a as your people or anybody else, 
They answer to the long roll as quickly as any people on earth. 
When the declaration of war was made against Spain for inhu- 
manity and for sinking the Maine, our people were the first to 
enlist. They were first to fill their quota of troops, and demanded 
to enter more. They were first upon the field. They were first 
on foreign soil. They were first to face death, and to face it with 
asmile. They were first to bleed for national honor and the glo 
of the flag. ey were first to lay down their lives for these, an 
they were first to show you how well they remembered the Maine. 

I now notice an error in the majority report and an objection 
or two to our admission as reasons for these hard, heartless, reyo- 
Iutionary proceedings, and shall conclude. 

The majority states that the admission has been on the unit of 
representation in Con, . This is a radical error, for such has 
never been the case. t has never been considered and urged 
as a basis for action at any time in the admission of any State 
except in the Arkansas case, and that was finally waived an 
surrendered. Take, for instance, the admission of Oregon, against 
which there was a great cry that it was sterile, that it was bar- 
ren, that it was valueless, that it was too far away, that its domain 
was too great, and that therefore it could never be or become a 
valuable State R = 3 5 a 

It was urged that the very name condemn ‘t oregona,” the 
name of a sti weed on the seashore. It was said that it 
could never be stp ied toa State. But after the basis had been 
gone over, the rule of action and the conduct of a government 
on it through the course of almost a century thoroughly under- 
stood, that State was admitted with a population of 52,466 peo- 
ple, when the basis of representation at that time was 93,423. It 
was not considered in that case, and that is a part of the country 
obtained by treaty. 

Take, for instance, the State of Nevada, when it was admitted 
with 42,491 inhabitants. At that time the basis of representation 
was over 107,000. It certainly was not urged, and if urged, it was 
not followed out then. Asa matter of fact, it was not urged. 

Take the State of Idaho. It was admitted with a population of 
82,585. The ratio at that time was 173,901. It was not urged or 
considered then. Idaho was admitted with less ulation, and 
has less now than we have, and no one can deny that it isa grow- 
ing Commonwealth. It is a prosperous country. It is a valuable 
State; and no one would now say for a minute that it was not 
admitted properly. 

Take Wyoming, with 60,705 people, admitted at a time when. 
the ratio was 178,901. It was not urged then. The ission of 

. Kansas was brought about in the same way. When was 
admitted the ratio was 93,422. She had at that time less than 

_ 77,000 people, according to her census. At the census following 
her ission she 107,000. All of these new States have 


been admitted without reference to the unit of representation or 
the ratio; and if the point was ever raised it was brushed aside by 
the policy of the country. 


Every one of these States having been admitted without refer - 
ence to this question, and nearly every one of them with less pop- 
ulation and less taxable property than we, they were all admitted 
ppon the theory that they were able to take care of themselves 

en, and that they would subsequently grow up to be powerful 
and prosperous States, which they have done. 

So I say that for all these years—for the century and a quarter 
behind us—it has never been urged against the admission of a 
Territory that it did not contain more people or as many as the 
ratio or unit of representation in the House of Representatives. 


THE MORMON QUESTION, 


It has been stated as an objection that the Mormon people live 
there and that the practice of polygamy is rife. To this I must 
on this occasion, as I have on others, enter an emphatic denial. 

So far as the practice of polygamy is concerned, I can say that 
it is not practiced there, because when practices of that kind are 
carried on evidence will necessarily exist—just as that when you 
travel through sand you make tracks—but you see no signs of it 
there. Foreighteen years I have been in every settlement among 
them and have yet to see any signs of polygamy, and I looked for 
it with a good deal of interest when I first went there. But when 
I learned those people, I learned them to be as true Americans as 
live under the sun. I know that is a fact. When the time came 
that tried men’s nerves and their hearts, when the long roll was 
sounded and the battle flag was raised in 1898, they rushed to the 
country’s aid as quickly as the nerviest of men. 

They are people who attend strictly to their own business; they 
stay at home, they till the soil, they worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience, they pay their debts, and they 
tell the truth. They do not practice polygamy. Among other 
things they figure in politics. They send legislators to our legis- 
lature, and never have I ax seen, nay, for the first time I have to 
see, a time come when there was legislation pending for the ele- 
vation of the moral mind, that was for the education of the young, 
the promotion of the morals of the country, but what they were 
for it toa man, and I have for the first time to see an effort to 
enact a law that might reflect against the morals of the country 
or against the elevation of the young mind but what they were 
opposed to ittoaman. These things, gentlemen, I know to be 
true. They have their schools, more numerous than any other 
people in the Territory, and they have children and they send 
them toschool, and they adopt rules of school government that are 
models for the most fastidious. 

I say that I have reached my conclusion about the Mormon peo- 
pe because I could not help myself. Idid not want to. I be- 

ieved the other way. I was as thin skinned as some of these 
poe who are herein the East howling against them. Butsince 
have known the reverse of what I first thought about them to 
be true, I must admit it. I have found in favor of those le 
the facts I have stated, and these are the reasons I have for de- 
fending them here and elsewhere, and I shall do it though the sun 
shall cease to shine, 


PLATFORM PLEDGES. 


I say now, in conclusion, that these revolutionary proceedings, 
harsh and com ionless as they are, are not without political 
significance and perhaps forebodings. The great Republican 
party in its last convention in atin ACY in 1900, the party 
whose commission you of the majority hold and whose pledges 
you should carry out, solemnly declared in its platform, in the 
form of a pledge to the Territories and a promise to the country, 
that the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma 
should be admitted into the sisterhood of States. The lan 
of that pledge and promise is short, concise, and strong. It is 
the following language: 

We favor home for and the ear! x 
rae — a ror bes — 8 or a — bes 8 . to statehood of the Terri 

This pledge was made to the country and declared as a princi- 
ple, ioe because of it appeals were made for the suffrage of the 
country. 

You of the majority, by your actions in this proceeding, revo- 
lutio as itis, are writing across the face of that 3 pled 
insincerity, broken pledge, violated promise, and faith to the 
country who believed the great party who made the pledge. We 
have witnessed with astonishment the manner in which you have 
done these things—seeing in the be: ing that you, the leaders 
of that side, were not able to control the rank and file of the ma- 
jority in this House by persuasion and argument, therefore by 
3 ou sprint enough force to drive the whole represen- 
tation of the Republican party, except two brave and noble souls, 
into line by forced party caucus. I say drive,“ because that is the 
plain English of it—for this you have done by forced party caucus, 


And then, in order to prevent its disclosure and free discussion 
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of the merits of the measure, you have brought in a gag rule 
limiting the time of debate to such a minimum that complete ex- 
ure of your revolutionary policies can not be made upon this 
ap all iw order to carry out this policy of bad faith and broken 
pledges. 
I know it has been said by some of you, Darn the platform; 
it amounts to nothing but to get in on.“ That may be so as to 
you, but of these things the country hasa right to be informed. in 
order that the country may make up its mind on the question as to 
whether or not when you have violated your pledges in one respect 
and on one groat question, and overturned and destroyed a nation’s 
licy, a policy over one hundred years old, that you will not, when 
it may suit your convenience. do the same thing ôn other great 
questions. The maxim “Falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus,” 
may in the minds of the country apply. True, the Democratic 
party made the same sort of a pledge, and the Democracy is here 
attempting with all its power to execute it. Not because of being 
fo; by a forced party caucus or a rule, but because of the 
good faith they owe to the country, which can only be demon- 
strated by the execution of that promise. We are herein line, 
without a nay on this side, in obedience toa party pledge, and 
not in obedience to the forced party caucus or a gg rule, at- 
tempting to carry out the peages of the party to the Territories 
and the promises made tò the country. 

We have made these statements because we feel that our duty 
would not be fully done unless notes of warning should be sounded 
calling the attention of the country to the danger that confronts 
it when the great interests of the country are placed in the hands 
of the party which violates its pledges and by revolutionary pro- 
ceedings destroys the policy of the nation. 

In order that these revolutionary proceedings shall not be car- 
ried into final effect, whatever may happen here, we appeal to the 
great honest American heart and American manhood, both in 
govs aud out, to intervene and prevent it. Shall it be done? 

e wait with solicitude, and look for the final end. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. ker, is not there a mistake in the time? 
Did the gentleman not begin at 3.10? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman was recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. LLOYD. And he has spoken for fifty-two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CRuUMPACKER). Sixty min- 


utes. 

Mr. WILSON of Arizona. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks further in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rucorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. [Applause] 

Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Curtis}. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry it is impossible for 
me to agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] in 
reference to the present condition of the Indian tribes in the In- 
dian Territory. Ican not agree with him that in passing this 
measure we are violating existing treaties or agreements with 
them. Itis true, as he said, that in the former treaties it was 
understood and agreed between this Government and the Indian 
tribes that their lands should not be included within the bounds 
of any State or Territory without their consent, but the gentle- 
man must remember there were certain other conditions in those 
treaties. The Government of the United States promised certain 
protection and granted certain rights, and the tribes agreed to do 
certain things, but if the gentleman has read the history of the 
Indian Territory he can come to but one conclusion, and that is 
that the Government of the United States failed to keep its prom- 
ises to those Indians, and the Indians failed to keep their part of 
the contract with the Government of the United States. 

Both parties agreed to keep the white man out of the Territory, 
and yet the Indians, having governu ents of their own, 
laws and invited white people to the Indian Territory. The In- 
dians also agreed that each Indian member of the t:ibe should 
have an equal right with every other Indian in each and every 
portion of the Territory. 

By reason of the laws enacted by the tribes the conditions be- 
came so bad that it was necessary to adopt a new policy in regard 


to the Five Tribes, and a few years ago there was a change of | and misrule 


licy. There was great necessity for that change, but you must 
833 that the change was not made without the consent of 
the tribes. People have been attracted there some by the allure- 
ments of the soil, some by the spirit of speculation, and some by 
the desire for adventure. 

In 1893 a commission was appointed to negotiate with the In- 
dians of the Territory fora change. The chairman was the late 
Tapas = he than whom the Indian never had a better friend. 

pplause. 
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The Dawes Commission reported in 1894 as follows: 

These treaties, however, embraced stipulations equally clear, that these 
tribes were to_hold this 5 the use and enjoyment of all Indians 
belonging to their respective tri so that every Indian, as is expressed in 
some of the treaties, “shall have an equal 77. with every other Indian in 
each and every portion of the Territory,” and the further stipulation that their 
jaws should not conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 

= = kad + 


* * + 
The executory conditions contained in the treaties have become impossible 
of execution. It is no longer possible for the Indians to secure to each indi- 
vidual Indian his fuil enjoyment, in common with other Indians, of the com- 
mon property of the Territory. 
= + * s * 


* * 
It has been made clear that under its operations, imperfectly as it has been 
carried out, its effect has been to retard rather than to promote civilization 


to impair rather than en the observance of law and order and 
for human life and human rights or the protection or promotion of a virtu- 
ous life. Tosuch a this sad deterioration become evident that to- 


day a most deplorable and dangerons condition of affairs exist in the Terri- 
tory, gaasing widespread sarm and demanding most serions consideration. 
$ $ + 


bd * 

In every respect the present condition of affairs demonstrates that 
permission to govern themselves under the Constitution of the United Stain 
which was originally emirai in the treaty, has proved a failure. 

* = * s * = 

Besides these, they have, by their laws, invited men from the border States 
to become their emp ee in the Territory, receiving into their treasuries a 
monthly tax for the privilege of such employment. have also provided 
by law for the inte of white persons with their citizens adopted 
them into their tribes. 7 of these laws large numbers of White 
people have become uadopted 2 the benefits of citizen- 
ship. A.single instance of such marriage has enabled one white man under 
the laws to appropriate to his exclusive use 50,000 acres of valuable land. 

+ * * * hd Ld * 

Corruption of the ee nly and unblushingly practiced, has 
found its way into every branch of the — . — of the trib prina arag 
All branches of the governments are reeking with it, and so common has it 
become that no attempt at concealment is thought necessary. The ern- 
ments have fallen into the hands of a few able and energetic Indian 9 
nearly all mixed blood, and adopted whites, who have so their 


ure and ach 5 s oe they are 3 to ap iate to 
eir own exclusive use almost the entire rt e to any 
kind that can be profitable and Rok aiid “ree 

Ld s 2 


$ * 

The original idea of a community of property has been entirely lost sight of 
and disregarded in every branch 01 the adm tion of — igh the 
8 which have been permitted to control this Territory under the 
ty sti tions, which are now being invoked by those who are in this 
manner —— — them, as a protection for their personal holdings and 


en 


E s$ + * 

Justice has been utterly perverted in the hands of those who have thus 
laid hold of the forms of its administration in this Territory. and who have 
inflicted ble wrongs and outrages upon a helpless le for their 
own gain. e United States put the title to a domain of countless wealth 
and unmeasured resources in these several tribes or nationalities, but it was 
a conveyance in trust for specific uses, clearly indicated in the treaties them- 
selves, and for no other It was for the use and enjoyment in com- 
mon by each and every ci of this tribe of each and every part of the 
Territory, thus tersely expressed in one of the treaties: ‘To be held in com- 
mon, so that each and every member of either tribe shall have an equal un- 
divided interest in the whole.” The tribes can make no other use of it. 
They have no power to grant it to anyone. or to grant to anyone exclusively 
any portion of it. These tribal governments have wholly perverted their 
high trusts, and it is the plain duty. of the United States to enforce the trust 
it has so created and recover for its original uses the domain and all the 
gains derived from the perversions of the trust or discharge the 

The United States also granted to these tribes the power of self-govern- 
ment, not to conflict with the Constitution. They have demonstrated their 
incapacity tu so govern themselves, and no higher duty can rest upon the Gov- 
8 — 85 granted authority than to revoke it when it has so lamen- 

y 


This report was signed by L. Dawes, a 
Meredith H. Kidd and mag. McKennon, 
In the report for 1895 the commission says: 


ublican, and 
bo Democrats. 


for pasturage. 
rich deposits of afew 
to the exclusion of the rest of the tribe and to the great tof those who 
operate them and appropriate their products to their individual use. Simi- 
lar legislation has enabled private individuals to appropriate the timber of 
vast pine forests and denude the public domain of this essential element of 
future development and growth. Inshort, almost orerything of tribal 

full 


erty in which every citizen Indian has of right an share has, if 

value, been ap riated to the use and gala of the few. while the real 

blood has been left destitute and crowded out 2 the mountains and un- 
best he can. 


m 
influences which dominate 
ttle, except asto r f th — — hotine this failu 5 
of the remedy, w. T 
arises from he 


the impotence or willful an the 
unjustifia le. Itisno 


evil conseq and its continuance 
less true now than when the commission reported last year 3 “all of the 


ions of the 


suppress crime. ilroad trains ti be their 
robbed in the very presence * of terror 
bar alm ief are enacted, and 
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This report was signed by Henry L. Dawes, Republican, and 
Frank C. Armstrong, Archibald 8. McKennon, Thomas B. Caba- 
niss, and Alexander B. Montgomery, all Democrats. These re- 
ports show the great necessity for the enactment, of the legislation 
which has been passedin recent years. Members of thecommission 
appeared before the Committee on Indian Affairs and really rec- 
ommended, asevery member of the Indian Committee will tell you, 
the abolishment of the tribal government and that no attention 
whatever be paid to the treaties; and I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that the very bill I introduced in 1898 was 
introduced to prevent the passage of the bill that had been recom- 
mended by the Dawes Commission, and that bill would have wiped 
the Five Civilized Tribes off the face of the earth without their 
consent, 

I introduced what was known as an! Act to protect the people of 
the Indian Territory in 1898, which became a law and was voted 
for by every member of the committee, Democrats and Republic- 
ans alike. That measure was passed. After it became a law the 
various tribes entered into agreements with this Government. 
What were the agreements? e first was made with the Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws, in which they stated that it was agreed that 
the tribal government should continue for eight years from March 
4, 1898, and contained the following: 

This stipulation is made in the belief that a tribal government so modified 
will prove so satisfactory that there will be no n or desire for further 
changes until the lands now occupied by the Five Tribes shall, in the opinion 
of Congress, be prepared for admission as a State to the Union. 

There is nothing said in that about the consent of the Indians, 
and when they voted and adopted that treaty a majority of the 
tribes virtually said to this Government, We will be ready for 
statehood in 1906.“ More than that, there was a provision in that 
treaty in which they agreed that their tribal government should 
expire in 1906. 

e N tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON. How much more time would the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iwould like to have about five minutes more. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. CURTIS. I see. gentlemen, it will be impossible to go into 
detail in reference to these treaties, but I want to say the same 
kind of agreement was made with the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoles, and in those agreements a provision was contained, and 
a majority of the members of each tribe consented to it, that their 
tribal government should expire in 1906. 

And so each tribe has virtually said: We propose to be ready 
for statehood in 1906.” 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. There is nothing in that, however, 
that suggested that they would be ready in conjunction with 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; but I will touch on that a little later. 
In 1901, to show you that these Indians were preparing themselves 
for statehood, upon their request, every member of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes was made a citizen of the United States. Why? 
Because they wanted to prepare for statehood. I believe I know 
the people of the Indian Territory as well as does any man upon 
this floor, and I say that 90 per cent of the people of the Indian 
Territory—Indians, I mean—are in favor of single statehood and 
not double statehood, and I believe that 90 per cent of the people 
of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are in favor of single state- 
hood and not double statehood. 1 onthe Republicanside.] 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. . Speaker, I will ask the gentle- 
man if he does not know that the chairman of this committee 
received a protest from one of the chiefs of the Indian tribes? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not surprised, Mr. Speaker, that he re- 
ceived it from some of the chiefs and leading members of some of 
the tribes, and I want to tell you the kind of men inthe Territory 
that are anxious for double statehood are some of the chiefs, the 
leading men who have been controlling the affairs of those people 
and living fat off them for the last fifty years, men who hope, if 
double statehood is given, that they may secure some office at the 
hands of the Government. ane on the Republican side.] 

- Mr. MOON of Tennessee. the gentleman believes that he is 
correct in respect to that and that our impression is wrong. is it 
not just and proper to submit to the peop ə of the Indian Terri- 
— 8 155 question as to whether they s be forced into a union 
with Oklahoma or not? 

Mr, CURTIS. Theyshall have the right to vote on this propo- 
sition. It is to be submitted to them. 8 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. But if every one of them were to 
vote against it and Oklahoma were to vote for it, the latter is so 
strong numerically that the propostion would be carried. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the gentleman assumes that Oklahoma 
will vote solidly for it. I believe that 90 per cent of both Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory will vote for it. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Then submit it to them separately 
and let us see what they will do. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I say, in 1901 they were all made citizens 
of the United States at their request, and by Sones this bill we 
are not violating a single treaty with the Indian tribes, not one. 
The tribal governments expire in 1906. 

There will be no tribes after 1906, and to-day they are citizens 
of the United States. There are between five and six hundred 
thousand white people in the Indian Territory. Iam in favor of 
the passage of this bill because I believe that the Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma will make one of the grandest States of this Union. 
Anpi on the Republican side.] I believe that they are ready 

or statehood*now, and I hope the gentlemen on the other side will 
vote for this measure. I can not agree with gentlemen that any 
man on this side of the Chamber is advocating this measure be- 
cause he believes that it will give us a Republican State. 

I say now to my colleagues on this side of the Chamber that if 
they are laboring under the impression that we are going to geta 
Republican State down there they are mistaken, for Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory together will be Democratic: New Mex- 
ico and Arizona will be Democratic, But I believe those people 
are ready for statehood, and I am ready to vote for it, whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
some extracts from the report of the Dawes Commission, which 
I did not have time to read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, during the few minutes allotted 
to me I shall address my remarks to that part of this bill which 
lent statehood for what are at this time Oklahoma and the 

dian Territory. There will be, as J take it, no contention as to 
whether the people of these Territories are entitled to statehood. 
There would be no question as to their being ready at this time 
if it were not for the landed conditions existing in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Those twin Territories at this time have, in my judg- 
ment, about a million and a half of people, a greater population 
by four times than ag other Territory has eyer had at the time 
of its admission into the Union. It has been said by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that the people of Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory ought to say whether or not they are 
to be united into one State. : 

I desire to make the observation here and now that there is not 
to-day a political organization in those Territories which has not 
declared for the union of those two Territories into one State. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] This bill does not exactly 
conform to my idea of what we wanted at the time of the con- 
yening of this body. I at that time introduced a bill providing 
for the admission of Oklahoma, with the further provision that 
if in the wisdom of Congress the Indian Territory should come 
later, let it come, and that has always been the position of the 
paa of Oklahoma, not only of the Republican party but of the 

mocratic party; and I undertake to say here and now that if 

this bill passes the House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States there will not be one single vote against it in 
Oklahoma or the Indian Territory. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 
I ‘ink I know the position of my people upon this proposition. 
I know the record of the political organizations of that country. 
I know the desires of the people of those two Territories. I have 
lived in Oklahoma ten years and in the adjacent country about 
twenty-two years. 

What is the history of the Democratic party in Oklahoma upon 
this proposition? Two years ago that organization declared for 
the union of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory—exactly the op- 
foe of the position of the gentleman on the other side of the 

ouse at this time. They made the campaign upon the proposi- 
tion that Oklahoma should wait for statehood until the landed 
conditions in the Indian Territory were such as to justify the ad- 
mission of that Territory. That was the position of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Indian Territory at that time, and it is the 
position of that party at this time upon the question of statehood, 

Not only that. While the declaration of the 5 party 
was slightly different, declaring in favor of the bill Which passed 
this bony during the 5 Congress, that declaration pro- 
vided that if, in the om of this body, the Indian Territory 
should subsequently be attached to Oklahoma, let it come. That 
is the position of the Republican party in Oklahoma. And within 
the last two weeks the Republican of my Territory has 
indorsed the Hamilton bill, as has the Republican party of the 
Indian Territory. So there is no division of sentiment in those 
Territories as to whether we should have statehood according to 
the provisions of the bill now before us. 

e argument of the gentleman on the other side, that the peo- 
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ple of these two Territories should have the right to express them- 
selves upon the question of this union, need not worry any Mem- 
ber of this House for a single moment, because when those Jopie 
have an opportunity to vote they will unanimously stand shoulder 
to shoulder, both the Republicans and the Democrats, for every 
provision of this bill. [Applause.] 

One other obseryation with reference to the minority report on 
this bill. In that report I find the following language: 

Another objection to the billas it is framed is in the election ent 

vided for Indian Territory, 9 is given to Federal officials to fix 

e various districts which are to select delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention and then to define the election precincts and sppoint the F ben who 
are to hold the elections, Returns are made to these Federal officials to be 
canvassed, and their action is final. There is nowhere any provision for any 
minority representation, excepting only that one of the judges at each elec- 
tion precinct must belong to a different political party to the others. In our 
8 nonpartisan commissions should have charge of the elections, and 

e districts should be proportioned among the various recording districts as 
nearly according to the population as may be. 

Mr. Speaker, in this case we found that they had no machinery 
for elections in the Indian Territory. The machinery had to be 
‘builded by the provisions of this bill, It seems to me that those 
provisions are absolutely fair. They provide that each political 
organization may have representation upon the election board. 
I can not for the life of me see why this provision should be as- 
sailed or called “partisan.” I could not understand by what 
method it could be made any fairer. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma whether it is not the fact that these Federal 
judges are Republicans and have in their charge the formation of 
all the Congressional districts in both the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma? < 

Mr. McGUIRE. That is not a fact. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then does not the gentleman think 
that that is partisanship and would result in gerrymandering that 
Territory in order to get control of the representation on this floor? 
And does not the gentleman think it would have been fairer that 
both parties should have been represented in laying out these 
districts? * 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Allow me to say that it is only in 
the Indian Territory where the elections are to be conducted 
under the management of the judges. In Oklahoma the elections 
will be conducted according to the laws prevailing there. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. But you would have no trouble in 
the Indian Territory in finding some rock-ribbed Democrats. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Yes; we shall find some there; and 
not only that, but we shall find a majority of Democrats in the 
convention that is to be held. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then why not give us a fair deal? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. We have done so. 

Mr. MCGUIRE. It seems to me it is to be presumed that the 
judges of the Indian Territory will do their duty. It seems tome 
it is to be presumed that they are going to provide districts in that 
Territory which are fair to all alike. I suppose it might be pos- 
sible, if those gentlemen were not honest, if they were not fair, if 
eer wanted to take advantage. they could do so; but I can not 
understand how we could provide for a condition here that would 
make it different. Those gentlemen are Federal judges, and it is 
presumed they will do their duty. I presume it was the under- 
standing and the purpose of this committee that those people 
should have this Territory districted as fairly as possible, fair to 
all alike without regard to political organization. 

Mr. LLOYD. Do I understand the gentleman to say that there 
is any minority representation anywhere, except in the appoint- 
ment of one judge in each precinct, in the holding of the election? 

Mr. McGUIRE. No, sir; at least I did not intend to make any 
other statement. 

Mr. LLOYD. Then it is true that the whole election ma- 
chinery, as stated in the views of the minority, is in the hands of 
the dominant party, excepting only one judge in each election 
precinct. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Yes; and that is true to-day in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and true in every State in the Union where they have gen- 
eral elections, excepting some sections I might mention, where 
there is no minority representation at all. In my own Territory 
there are some counties where one political organization has a 
majority upon the election board. In another county where there 
is a majority of the other ea organization, that organization 
has a majority upon the election board. The condition will exist 
in a Indian Territory, and I can not understand how it could be 
avoided. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman could appoint an 
election commission composed of reputable members of the re- 
spective political parties. That is the way it could be avoided. 

Mr. McGUIRE. I suppose it might be done by appointing an 
even number, but that is not usually done in the different States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. You would have a majority rep- 
resentation all right, but that would give us some minority repre- 
sentation, which is not now given by this bill. 


Mr. McGUIRE. There isnowa minority representation under 
the provisions of this bill. 

. SMITH of Kentucky. I should like to ask the gentleman 
one question just upon that point. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr.SMITH of Kentucky. How are these commissioners of elec- 
tion selected? 

Mr. MCGUIRE. I will read the provision of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I Will not ask you todo that, but are 
they to be nominated by the chairmen of their respective commit- 
tees in the counties? If not, why not? 

Mr. MCGUIRE. It is left for the Federal judges to provide 
the machinery, and it provides for one election judge different in 
ee bs or political convictions from the other members of the 
boar 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. It looks to me as though it would 
be fairer to let each select its own representatives. 


Mr. McGUIRE. I presume that may be done. There is noth- 
ing in this bill to prevent that. 
. SMITH of Kentucky. We do that in Kentucky, It has 


been the law there now for several years. 

Mr. LACEY. Icall attention to the fact that this is only for 
this one election, and it is a nonpartisan election. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Why, certainly. itis presumed, I should think, 
to be a nonpartisanelection. This isonly for the purpose of elect- 
ing delegates to the constitutional convention. And inasmuch as 
the election machinery had to be made by the parties preparing 
this bill, I do not see where any improvement could be made upon 
this provision. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. How can the gentleman say it is 
a nonpartisan measure for election when the bill is pressed through 
the House withont sufficient discussion or any opportunity for 
amendment, and when the enabling act goes there and clothes the 
Federal authorities with the precincting, the districting, and the 
canvassing of the returns—the Federal officers now there clothed 
with all these powers in Indian Territory? 

Mr. McGUIRE. I will ask the gentleman whether he did not 
at this session of Congress himself introduce into this body a bill 
for the union of the Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory 
into one State? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes, a fair bill; and after the 
majority members upon the Committee on Territories had brought 
to the committee this partisan measure I managed to get a few 
words of the Robinson bill into it, providing for one judge upon 
the election boards, the only nonpartisan feature in the whole 
election and convention features. 

Mr. MCGUIRE. Isubmit that a number of the provisions of 
the bill were taken from the bill introduced by the gentleman at 
this session of Congress. The provision of the bill referred to is 
as follows: 

That the judges of the United States courts in Indian Territory shall, for 
the purpose of said election, establish and define the necessary election pre- 
cincts and appoint three judges of election for each precinct, not more t 
two of whom shall be of the same political party, which judges may appoint 
the necessary clerk or clerks; that the said judges of election so appoin 
shall supervise the election in respective precincts and canvass and 
make due return of the vote cast to the judges of the United States courts in 
said Indian Territory, who shall constitute the ultimate and final canvassing 
board of said election and whose certificates of election shall be prima facie 
evidence as to the election of delegates, and the election for delegates in the 
Territory of Oklahoma shall be conducted, the returns e, the result as- 
certained, and the certificates of all persons elected to such convention issued 
in the same manner as is prescri by the laws of said Territory regulating 
elections for Delegates to Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are some conditions in the Indian 
Territory to which I desire to invite the attention- of this body. 
There are at this time abont 200,000 school children in the rural 
districts in the Indian Territory that are absolutely without any 
school privileges. They have no schoolhouses; they have no 
school-district organizations; they can vote no bonds for school 
purposes; they can do nothing toward the organization of 
school districts, and they have no opportunity for school advan- 


i want to make an observation here which will indicate to you 
the result of a condition of this kind. The census of 1900 shows 
about 5 per cent of illiteracy in Oklahoma Territory. Just over 
the line, in the Indian Territory, with the same kind and charac- 
ter of people, people coming from the same States which had 
populated Oklahoma, we find that there was about 16 per cent of 
illiteracy. In Oklahoma we had district schools. In Oklahoma 
we had school-district organization from the first settlement 
of that Territory. In the Indian Territory they had none. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that we can improve, and that we ought to 
improve, this condition; we ought to do something for those peo- 
ple; we ought to give them statehood; and I ed without fear of 
contradiction that at this time the people of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian Territory are praying that this bill will this body. 
We are unanimous upon the proposition. There is no dissension 
at home. There is no negative voice in the Indian Territory. 
There is no one in Oklahoma who would defeat this bill; and 
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seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it is the duty of the American 
Congress to see that this bill is passed and that a million and a 
half of people in that Territory get statehood. We are better en- 
titled to statehood than the people of any other Territory ever 
admitted at the time of its admission into the Union. I desire to 
call your attention to some of the conditions that exist in those 
Territories and some of the natural conditions at this time. 

There are in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory 1,500 churches; 
8,000 Sunday schools, with 18,000 officers and teachers and 150,000 
pons There are 50 daily newspapers, nearly 500 weekly papers, 

ides many quarterly, monthly, and semiweekly publications. 
In Oklahoma there are 2.200 district schoolhouses, worth a million 
anda half of dollars. There are but fewof this class of buildings 
in the Indian Territory outside of the cities, for the reason that 
there is no organized government in that Territory. The total 
amount of land reserved for common schools, universities, and 
public buildings for the future State of Oklahoma is 2,052,000 
acres, a large part of which is leased and at the present time brings 
an income to the educational interests of the Territory of $1,000 
per day. Within the next year and before Oklahoma can be ad- 
mitted as a State this enormous sum will be increased to more 
than half a million dollars per annum. 

The $5.000.000 appropriated in this bill to offset the school lands 
inOklahomaat 3 per centinterest would produce $150,000 annually. 
This added to the sym provided in Oklahoma would amount to 
about three-quarters of a million dollars per year, a sum sufficient 
to maintain our educational institutions, and equal. if not greater, 
than the income of any State in the Union for a similar purpose. 

Every city and town of these twin Territories has its women's 
clubs, and musical, social, literary, and Chautauqua societies. 
This is the meeting ground of many p: ive and intelligent 
people from every State in the Union. It is there that the civiliza- 
tion of the North. the South, the East, and the West are blending 
and uniting to form the most progressive and most enterprising 
people in the world. We are fast becoming an ideal Common- 
wealth. Our climatic conditions are superb, and we are one of 
the most healthful countries to be foundanywhere. The average 
annual temperature for the last ten years range from 52.2° in the 
north to 62 in the south. We escape the rigors of the northern 
winters and the extreme sultriness and heat of the Southern 
States. 

Not only is our climate unsurpassed for heathfulness, but we 
have soil which produces more abundantly than is found in the 
latitude of North Carolina and Tennessee, and yet the maximum 
cg satus is seldom greater than that in Nebraska, Iowa, and 
the Dakotas. due presumably to our altitude. These Territories 

roduce nearly every article produced by the people of every other 
Btate in the Union. Of the three great staples—cotton, wheat, 
and corn—we are unexcelled both in aana and quality in pro- 
portion to the number of acres planted. We are developing into 
one of the richest oil and gas fields in the world, covering an area 
in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory of a hundred miles in 
length and from 40 to 60 miles in width. Coal is found in great 
abundance in almost every part of Indian Territory, as well as in 
eastern Oklahoma, and the output of coal of those Territories at 
this time is greater than any of the Mississippi States. We pro- 
duced during the year 1902 in Oklahoma alone 36,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 65,000,000 bushels of corn, 10,000,000 bushels of oats, 
8,000,000 bushels of Kaffir corn, 7,000.009 pounds of broom corn, 
and 220.000 bales of cotton. For the same year the Indian Terri- 
tory produced greater quantities of cotton and corn than Okla- 
homa. 

The quantity has been greatly multiplied in both the Territories; 
and since that date and for the year 1904 it has been estimated 
that the two Territories will produce 60,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
100,000,000 bushels of corn, 20.000.000 bushels of oat:, 5.000.000 
bushels of Kaffir corn, 10,000.000 pounds of broom corn, and 500. 
000 bales of cotton. In no State in the Union is such a variety of 
producis produced in such enormons quantities. Corn, oats, and 
wheat are the staples in the northern portion and cotton and corn 
in the southern half of these Territories. Stock of all kinds, includ- 
ing cattle and horses, are raised at perhaps half the expense that 
it costs in the Northern and Eastern States. The census for 1903 
showed for Oklahoma 400.000 horses, 100.000 mules, 50.000 sheep. 
250.000 swine, and 1,500,000 cattle, the cattle alone of Oklahoma 
being worth $30,000.000. It is safe to say that the Indian Terri- 
tory will average an equal number, and these figures will indicate 
the possibilities of this future State as a stock-raising country. 
Fruit flourishes in almost every section, almost every kind and 
quality growing in great abundance. 

There were more than 1,000 miles of railroad completed in Ok- 
lahoma in 1903, twice as much as was built in any State in the 
Union, and one-sixth as much as was built in the United States 
for the same period. For the same year the Indian Territory 
ranked second for railroad building. and it well be seen that these 
twin Territories for the year 1903 built about one-fourth of all 


the railroads built in the United States. The two Territories at 
this time have more than 7.000 miles of railroad in operativa, 
with no abatement in railroad construction from what it was u 
1902 and 1903. 

There are in these Territories more than 500 Territorial and 
national banks, with a combined capital of nearly $10,000,000 and 
a deposit of nearly fifty millions. 

In Oklahoma there was no white settlement prior to April 22, 
1889. The only inhabitant of that country up to that date was 
the Indian and the cowboy. April 22, 1889, 3.000.000 acres of 
land, known as original Oklahoma, were thrown open to settle- 
ment. The Sac and Fox and Pottawatomie reservations, in the 
eastern part of the Territory, were opened to settlement Septem- 
ber, 1891, These reservations contained 1,282,434 acres. The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho reservations, embracing 4 297.771 acres, 
were opened in April, 1892. The Cherokee Strip, containing 
6,014,239 acres, was opened on September 16, 1893. 

The Kickapoo Reservation was opened in 1895, and contained 
208,662 acres. The Kiowa, Comanche. Apache, and Wichita reser- 
vations, comprising some 4,000.000 acres of land, were opened to 
settlement in August. 1901. In 1890 No Man's Land, now known 
as Beaver County, containing 8,681,000 acres, was attached to the 
Territory. Greer County, formerly a part of the State of Texas, 
was also attached to the Territory. 

The above-described sections, with the Osage. Ponca, and Otoe 
Indian reservations, comprise what is now the Territory of Okla- 
homa—38,830 square miles. This, added to the Indian Territory, 
will make a State of about 70.000 square miles. 

Outside of the coal mines in the Indian Territory the mineral 
resources of this country are comparatively undeveloped. The 
Wichita Mountains, in southwestern Oklahoma, are rich in iron 
ore, and various other minerals have been discovered in paying 
quantities. This mineral district has recently been added to Ok- 
lahoma, being comprised in what was known as the Kiowa, Co-- 
manche, and Apache Indian reservations. and opened tos ttlement 
in 1901, The late date of its opening accounts for the undeveloped 
natural resources of that mineral section. ? 

Large quantities of oil and gas have also been discovered in that 
part of the Territory, and from present indications it is destined 
to be one of the richest mineral-producing countries in the United 
States. The mineral-bearing mountains have been divided into 
five mining districts. It is reported at this time that about 3.000 
people have recorded claims in the various districts. From this 
mining section there are no shipping mines yet, though single 
carloads have been recently sent to the smelters to ascertain the 
value of the ore. The oil, gas, coal. and other mineral fields of Ok- 
lahoma comprise a section of country estimated at about 7.500.000 
acres, And there is, perhaps, no State in the Union which excels 
those Territories in natural resources, and for the length of time 
which that country has been settled the development of those re- 
sources has been remarkable. 

Manufacturing is among the various industries which engage 
our population, and has made great advancement in the past few 
years. While we are not so fortunate as other localities in our 
supply of cheap fuel or water power, the former owing to a lack 
of railroad facilities. yet those who have been the pioneers in this 
enterprise have p red. With several new lines of railroad 
coming direct through the coal fields on the east and with the dis- 
covery of oil and gas in Oklahoma Territory as well as the Indian 
Territory, the prospect is much brighter for a cheaper fuel and 
the consequent success of other institutions now in contemplation. 

The raw material is at hand on every side, and the increasing 
number of flouring mills, cotton seed-oil mills, plaster and cement 
mills, broom factories, shoe factories, foundries, gas plants, 
cracker and candy manufactories, etc., all of which are in a flour- 
ishing condition, indicate that the State of Oklahoma in the near 
future may be classed among the manufacturing States of this 
country. 

The immense amount of wheat straw that is burned, or allowed 
to waste. would seem to make this an inviting place for paper 
mills. The vast quantity of farm machinery shipped into these 
Territories would suggest a possible lucrative industry in its man- 
nfacture. Ice factories, creameries, cheese factories, canning 
factories, brick plants, and many other manufacturing industries 
have found an excellent field here in which to locate. 

At the present time there are about 100 flouring mills in opera- 
tion in Oklahoma alone and one-half that number in the Indian 
Territory, owned and controlled by our own people, with a total 
capitalization of 3,000,000. These corporations represent the in- 
vestments of from fifty thousand to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars each. The output of the flouring mills in these Ter- 
ritories during the past few has been enormous, and the 
products are distributed from the British Provinces on the north 
to the Gulf States on the south, and the vast amount of the Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory flour has been going into the export 
trade, and is no small factor in the ports of Galveston, New York, 
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and other cities. Vet it is a fact that the milling business of these 
Territories is yet in its infancy. 

A large number of mills were erected during the last year. and 
the capacity of nearly all was increased, so that the increase in 
per cent during the past year amounts to about one-fourth of 
their original capacity. The flour mam ing in Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory proven ha successful, and but few lines 
of enterprise offer a better profit. It is said there never has been 
a failure in the flouring business in these Territories. and of the 
150 mills now in operation there is probably not one which is not 
paying a fair dividend. 

According to the 1900 census there were 15,774 illiterate persons 
in Oklahoma. In Georgia there were 40.420; in Arkansas, 190,655; 
in Illinois, 158.000; Kentucky has 262,000. Louisiana has 331,000, 
Mississippi has 352,000, North Carolina has 396,000, and Tennessee 
has 308,930 illiterates. These figures comprise persons of all nation- 
alities. The illiterate white population of Oklahoma according 
to the census of 1900 was 6,279. In Alabama the. illiterate white 
population was 10,507; of Georgia, 100,431; of North Carolina, 
175,645; of Tennessee, 157,896. Some of the States mentioned 
* scarcely a greater population than the Territory of Okla- 

oma, 

Oklahoma and the Indian Territory have enough salt to supply 
the markets of the world. The great salt reserve in the western 
part of Oklahoma Territory contains approximately 400 square 
miles. This great bed of solid rock salt is of illimitable depth and 
inexhaustible supply. Saline deposits are found in various parts 
of western Oklahoma, and the manufacture of salt is destined to 
be one of the great industries of that State. 

The union of Oklahoma and Indian Territory would make a 
State larger inarea than more than half of the States of the Union. 
Oklahoma alone is larger than either of the States of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island. South Carolina, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and the union of these two Territories would be very 
much larger in area than either Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New York. North Carolina. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, or 
Virginia, being more than 20,000 square miles larger than either 
of the last-mentioned States. In point of population and wealth 
either of these two Territories is far better prepared for state- 
hood than any Territory which heretofore has been admitted to 
the Union. The following States when admitted had the follow- 


ing population: 


State. when 


85,425 64,000 
73,077 143,000 
67,000 78.810 
45, 385 180,000 
76, 556 92, 597 
15 "an 
75.512 107.203 
34.020 350, 000 
293, 200 40,000 
66.557 100, 000 
52,240. 100, 000 
(St Sdn caa 65, 000 


These Territories combined have at this time a population of 
about one million and one-half of people. We have as much push 
and energy and perseverance as are found anywhere in the land. 
In these Territories are represented, and creditably represented, 
every State and Territory in the Union. It is there that the vigor 
of the North has met the love of ease and hospitality of the South. 
Whatever of excellence was by those who came from 
the East has been absorbed and appropriated by the energy of the 
West. While it is perhaps true that no prerequisite has been es- 
tablished for admission of States to the Union, is it not enough 
when we come with from five to seven times the population other 
Territories have had when they were admitted? In all of the his- 
tory of the American Republic no Territory has had one-fourth 
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the population which these Territ ries have to-day. and the great 


majority have been admitted with less than one-tenth of our pres- 
ent population. 
But you tell us we are well governed. You say.“ Are your offi- 
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of loyalty of the American people wherever they are found, and I 
am constrained to observe that if you will tell me where the 
Stars and Stripes are found I will tell you the kind of government 
the people have. No peoplein the world have been more inspired 
to American sentiment and patriotic impulses than those whom I 
have the honor to feebly represent. We are not complaining of 
our laws nor the manner in which those laws have been admin- 
istered by our public officers. We are not complaining of our 
government, neither loeal nor national. We are of the kind who 
believe we have the best government ever devised by the wit of 
man. 

We are persistently but respectfully demanding admission to 
the Union, becanse it is our sacred right. guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, the fundamental Iaw of the land. In this we are ask- 
ing nothing except that to which we are equitably and lawfully 
entitled. American Republic has expanded by the acquisi- 
tion of territory and the admission of States to the Union, and 
at no time has that policy been more in favor with the American 
people than now. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that during the prolonged debate 
in the United States Senate, at the last session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, when that was considering the proposed admission 
of Territories into the Union, not. one word was spoken in dero- 
gation of Oklahoma or her claims to statehood. e are entitled 
to admission and entitled to it now. 

To bring us into the Union is the natural and instinctive thing 
for the American Congress todo. To reject us is the unnatural 
and almost vicious thing todo, Fourteen years ago Oklahoma, 
the favorite child of the Republic, was born, and its growth has 
been unparalleled at any epoch of our national history. but com- 
penance with that growth has been her benign influence for 
good. 

Commercially, educationally, and morally she is in the front of 
the procession of the States and Territories of the Union. We 
ask admission for the reason and upon the ground which has al- 
ways met with popular response from the American people, and 
that is because we merit it. We have met every requirement in 
heaped and rounded measure, and when you accord statehood to 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory vou have given us no greater 
prize than we bring to you. With the natural and acquired re- 
sources of that country within our borders, and peopled by per- 
sons of our own blood, no more meritorious measure will be 
checked upon the records of the Fifty-eighth Congress than the 
admission of these Territories to the Union, and it is the desire 
of fifteen hundred thousand liberty-loving people, whose hearts 
beat with patriotic impulses, that Oklahoma and the Indian Ter- 
ritory be permitted to add another star to the azure of Old Glory, 
[Loud applause. ] 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


ired. = 
“ine; MOURI Mi. e extend any: re 
marks in the Recor», and also ask leave to print the majority 
report o the committee in the Recorp in connection with my 


remarks. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The report of the committee is as follows: 


The Committee on the Territories, to whom was referred H. R. 14749, to 
enabie the of Oklahoma and of the Indian Territory to form a consti- 
tation and government and be admitted into the Union on an ecual 
footing with the original States, and to enable the people of New Mexico and 
of Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the States, report same back 
to the House of Representatives, and recommend that it do puss, 

ANALYSIS OF BILL. 


pce State of O 
erritory of Oklaho; 
teen sections relate to the proposed tate of 
to comprise the present Territories of New Mexico an 
The whole bil is drawn to conform as nearly as may be to the language of 
3 mening aiie amd contains. such provisions as may in their nature 
common to besides such additional provis ons as are made necessary 
by existing laws. Indian treaties, and local conditions. 
The sections framed to provide similar objects for each of the proposed 
new States are made to conform as nearly as may be to each other. 
Under the terms of the bill the State of Oklahoma can be admitted into 
the Union not earlier March 4.1905. This date of admission is thus 


cersnot profi ientand honest? Such interrogatories are only pro-  poned nearly two years to avoid interfering with any rights of the I 


pounded by those who. as a last extremity, can offer nothing bet- | m the Indian Territory 


ter. It is not sufficient to say we are well governed. It is not 


enough to say our officers are honest and capable. It is unneces- sevenand a half 


sary for me to spend time in a feeble effort to portray the kind 
of government we have in these Territories. ‘All these interrog- 
atories are abundantly answered when I say to you that Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory are the dwelling places of patriotic 
and liberty-loving American citizens. The history of our Amer- 
ican Republic since its earliest infancy has been written by acts 


under existing laws or agreements, all of which have 


been preserved. 

The State of Arizona can be admitted into the Union not earlier than about 
months and not later than about eleven months after the 
approval of this act. 

u State is to be aũlmitted into the Union by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the usual manner, after compliance with certain 


. 
n election which is equitably and properly safeguarded is provided for 
de toa 5 55 for cack proposed State. Each con- 
vention is to consist of 110 delegates. 

The constitution framed must in each case conform to the usual require- 


Te 
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ments and be submitted to the 
tor ratification at an election to 


le ot each proposed State, respectively, 
held for that purpose. 
icial districts, and the r officials are 
provided therefor. The Federal courts of the State of Oklahoma 
are attached to the eighth judicial circuit,and the eral courts of the pro- 
posed State of Arizona are attached to the ninth judicial circuit. 
1 5 is made in anan usual way for pending causes in the Terri- 
cour 
Oklahoma is iat five and Arizona two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, representation being based on the last census, and each State is 


divided into Con 
Proper p: 5 State for nonsectarian common schools 
8 English the: 
Suffrage is on phon me oe bee antipolygamy clauses are in the bill. 


8 — 2 new States are to assume and pay tha debesc: the Territories, respec- 
The capital of Oklahoma is fixed at Guthrie until 1910 and that of Arizona 


at aad ma e until the same j at which time it is e: that conditions 

have 80 5 caret S State — may be established by elec- 
Yous provided for that purpose, entire fairness to all parts of the States 
concerned. 


Oklahomais 5 of nonmineral land in each township within 
the present Territory of Oklahoma for the support and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of public nonsectarian common ao poe certain specific donations 
of land for its educational and other institutions. Oklahoma is also given the 
sum of $5,000,000 in lieu of lands which can not be set apart for school pur- 
Bere y teen the 8 Umits of Indian Territory, because such lands are 

the In and because of the great pom a ee the new 
— n common schools where none now 


The State of Arizona, as in the case of Utah, because of the arid character 
of the land, is given four sections of nonmineral land ineach pola for the 


su of common schools. It is also given, as is usual, certain specific do- 
un ot land = pdt educational and oiher institutions 


Each State, as is after admission is to recei 
realized from the eer of 3 lands Within g the EE to form a permanent 


riation of $75,000 for the State of Onision eas Soe 5 = 
of Arizona, or so much thereof in each case as may 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR STATEHOOD. 


Article IV, a 3 of ie aay ee of the United States provides that 
“new States ma: Congress into the Union,” but the Consti- 
tution nowhere 8 e of Territories for statehood. Con- 
gress therefore has discretion — = what conditions shall be required of Ter- 
Titorles seeking admission as 


When the Constitution was 7 opted this R this Republic had a population of less 
than 4,000,000 and comprehended the thirteen original States as then bounded, 


ther with the 4 orthwest Terri ar. 
ordinance of 1787 provided for the gral CAP ne and future 
division of the Nerd Terri into States, to be admitted “whenever 


any of paia 8 have 60,000 inhabitants therein.“ 
000 population for Territories seeking admission as States 
was hie por 4 — observed more or less closely. 

— Subsequently, in the case of Kansas. another rule was adopted requiringa 
population equal to the unit of tion in the H House of konet 
tives, which was not thereafter 3 to. 

Nevada, Which was admitted with 1 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 42,491 in 1864, by the census of 1900 had 5 Ps eon of 42,335, about 
Congressional 


coena Lot the population of a under the last appor- 
nmen 
Of course area alone can not be considered as a controlling qualification. 
A vast area might never be ca r of sustaining a Someone popu 8 
This nation now has a tion of 80,000,000, and undou edly, without 
attem to e any and fast rule as By ulation of Territories 
seeking ion as States, the A peng pcre of su erritories should bear 
some reasonable relation in num character to the great body of the 
population of the Republic, 
ARIZONA. 
Arizona was a part of the 8 m the Republic of Mexico 
by the treaty ry of Guada tupe- Haag, February Tas, and by the Gadsden 
of Decembe wane part the original Territory of 
ew Mexico, from which 8 d organized into a Territory in 


124. 818 miles long by 80 miles wide and epee eninge tes ety Te miles, or 


73,000,000 acres. in census of 1900 it has a population of whom 
26,480 are aa 11 2 to the square mile. 
It is true that 5 1900 is claim: Tto be tnnconrate in thet it does 


not give. as many peopleas are PSA were there, and the Delegate 
from Arizona claims a ja Sip tery of not less than 175,000, but this committee 
does not feel warranted in adopting tive estimates; besides, the high- 
est estimates do not change the situation upon which the committee bases its 


lecision. 
Of the population other than Indians, about 80 Asie are estimated b 
8 Brodie to be Americans, as contradistinguished from inhabitants 
of Mexican derivation; and of all the population, not 5 Indians, Gov- 
ernor Brodie estimates only about 1 per ok pee of illite: 8 character of 
the population is of such high order tit stands above traction eat needs 
no commen 
The Territory has a university, two normal schools, and an excellent com- 
oon ably managed and edited. 
4 are 
E Oal aand 8 of taxable of $43,088,141, but it is 
returned for taxation at a comparatively 


agriculture o: r the Gila and its rhe ago 
lands are chiefly in the valleys of the Salt River, the Sie the Colorado. 
If irriga under the national ir 
, shall prove rtility, otherwise 
e value, p yil attract immigration, but irrigation under that eng Bang Sid 


ri 
expe Len nd rg the rainfall is torrential and runs rapidly off the buked sur- 
face of the earth into channels, love Se which it comes down in floods of no 


value unless impounded for irri 
Months and — 1 en heavy e and it is the 


purpose of the c impound the are fom rainfall and from 
snow on the mountains and oe it systematica 
The average annual rainfall in Arizona varies oi 5.86 inches at Gila 
Bend to 22.24 inches at Flagstaff, the increased precipitation at 
die ane to the proximity of the ‘mountains. 
5 is at present a more important industry in Arizona than 


The forest area in Arizona is the largest in the United States and covers 


6,400,000 acres. 
Its chief indus tle mining, and Poa great mineral wealth has alread 
been developed, it d that i 5 resources so fur as developed 
are small as OAREN with its Teun 

The Territory has within its ts — 1,400 miles of railroad. 


= NEW MEXICO. 


New Mexico was acquired from the Republic of Mexico by the oe of 
8 spe Reta 8 2, 1848, and by the Gadsden purchase of 
cem 
It is 300 miles north and south by 316 miles east and west and contains 
population of i. being L6 p . N 
on rsons e square 
in the case of Arizona t 9 Claimed to be inaccurate, and the 
8 from New Mexico claims a 8 of not less than 850,000, but 
bass sn the committee does not teal . warranted in accepting speculative 
a 
This committee consider the criticism as ill informed which finds fault 
with New Mexico because of its alleged fo: population. 
Ont of a population of 195,310 New Mexico only 13,625 foreign-born in- 
habitanta, a smaller foreign-born percentage than most of the States in the 
on. 
New Mexico was made a Terri in 1850, and ever since that time the 
pope of that Territory have been electing their own legislatures, making 
own laws, conducting their own local government, and contributing 
revenue tothe Federal Treasury. 
Were it not that the two-fifths of its population which are native born but 
: = 9 escent have been 35 5 ere bar as 3 
wo’ an on apona a pal e even er to their 
The remaining theeo-Bfths of its saatat ian — of the same character as m 
e of 
the civil war out of a total population of 93,557 New Mexico sent 
6.561 men to fight for thé Union, and in our war with Spain 1,089 men enlisted, 


of whom 500 were “ 

The assessed valuation of property within the Territory is $43,000,000, 000, Dos 
ote is asserted by the governor of New Mexico that for p 

= Being is not returned at much more than 20 per cent of ts ph Breas valu. 
111 i 


ores is $1,008,300, and its cash on hand to meet its obligations is 


The Territory hasa apial building erected at a cost of $200,000, a pentan 
tiary valued at $500.000, a college of icultural and mechanical arts valued 
a 50,000, an asylum for the insane — 5 ed at $180.000. a school of mines valued 

000, a Bb els ak valued at $80,000; two normal schools, each valued at 


sia a mili institute valued at $50,000, and other institutions for which 
appropriations have been made. 
2 an excellentcommon school system, the b alone being worth 


82.000000, and the enrollment of pupils being 72,000; besides its common 
schools and Territorial institutions it has over fifty sectarian schools oon- 
cues by various religious denominations, with an enrollment of over 4,000 


pupils. these institutions and the public school system of New Mexico have 
been built and sustained by the Territory without the aid of the Federal 
Government, ery by the usual grant of sections 16 and 36 for school pur- 
poses, Te acean 1896, from which rentals have only recently commenced to be 


ree Mexico has seventy-five weekly newspapers and six dailies, 
Agriculture in New Mexico is conducted by eee along the river val- 
leys of the San Juan, Rio Grande, the Mimbres, the Canadian, the Cimarron, 
the Gila, the Pecos, their tributaries, and some smaller valleys. 
Stock raising is the principa 8 
What has been said ot the rainfall of Arizona applies to New Mexico, ex- 
cept that the average annual rainfall of New Mexico isa trifle more than 
* of Arizona. 
industry New Mexico is said to be rapidly developing, and 


it has a abou wing full miles of 
full consideration to conditions in both Territories, this com- 
33 admission of Arizona and New Mexico joined in a 


‘le State to be known as “Arizona.” 
ə name Arizona“ is retained as the better name in the choice between 
the names of the two Lf sh one of which the committee feels ought to 


* . State, th h vast, will be about 30,000 
e area o proposed $ oug, abou square 
miles less than that of 
If national irrigation shail succeed and mining industry shall fulfill its 
— — mise, the proposed State may become great in population, 
resources; but at present the a population on the vast area pro- 
F more than one person to the 
square Vio es and is settled in river valleys, with 3 and vast arid 
IOR between which can never support a 2 
The population of the proposed State. in ser svn nor this committee, has 
the educational, moral, and other elements to entitle it to citizenship of a 
eos and of the United States. 
le of Arizona and New Mexico have developed the resources of 
their ‘Territories to the best of their ae under present conditions, and as 
a State, with the aid of Federal Lh meagan ae “pls will undoubtedly develop to 
the utmost the latent resources of their vast d 5 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY. 


As to Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, this committee favor their 
joinder in one State. 
klahoma has an area of 38,830 square miles, or 24,979,200 acres, and by the 
ves ne Be of 1900 a population of 398,331. 
Territory, which for convenience we shall refer to asa Territory, 
a it has no Territorial organization, has an area of 31,000 square miles, 


000 acres, and by the census of 1900 a population of 392,080, 
It is conceded i eo who has had opportunity for observation that 
since the census of 1900 Oklahoma and the Indian Ter- 


e population ¢ of bo 
ritory has increased with amazing rapidity, until their aggregate population 
is et Socks far beyond a million. 

‘here are probably no better R the United States than those 
— rood Termito ries, and vast areas w. were unoccupied in 1900 have been 


settled upon since that time. 
the so-called “ Curtis Act“ provision was made for the o tion 
towns have been Se organizos ores io 


of towns in the Indian Territory, an 
Territory haying populations w. are increasing with astonishing rapidi 


1904. 


The e eng irregular boundary line between Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory is in itself an argument in favor of their joinder in one State, 
and indicates the progress made up to date in the gradual addition of Indian 
reservations to original Oklahoma, which, at the outset, constituted only 
about one-eighth of the present Territory of Oklahoma. 

Indian Territory, as originally set a in 1834, practically comprehended 
what are now known as Oklahoma and Indian Territory, except that Beaver 
County, formerly known as No Man’s Land,” was added to Oklahoma by act 


of e ee 2, 1880. 
Original e containing about 3,000,000 acres in the heart of what 
now constitutes Oklahoma, was opened to settlement April 2, 1889, but no form 


of government was provided for the country so opened to settlement until 
May 2, 1800, when the organic act of the Terri Oklahoma was approved. 

By that organic act it is provided that all that portion of the United 
States now known as as is y occu- 


n Errio, except so muc. ; 

pa by the Five Civilized Tribes and tho Indian tribes within the Quapaw 
dian Agency, and except the unoccupied part of the Cherokee Outlet, to- 

ther with that part of the United States known as the ‘Public Land Strip,’ 

hereby erected intoa 3 government by the name of the Terrl- 
of Oklahoma.’ * * * enever the interests of the Cherokee Indians 
e land knownas the ‘ Cherokee Outlet’ shall 


Any other lands within the Indian Territory not emb; 
aries shall hereafter become a partof the Territory of Oklahoma whenever the 
Indian nation or a tribe owning such lands shall signify to the President of 
the United States in legal manner its assent that such lands shall so me 
a part of the Territory of Oklahoma, and the nt shall thereupon make 
proclamation of the same.” 

this organic act it is apparent that it was not intended to draw any line 
vision between Oklahoma and Indian Territory, but that Oklahoma 
should increase in phical scope from time to time within the limits of 
the original Indian Territory, by the addition of “any other lands within the 
Indian Territory + * * whenever the Indian nation or a tribe owning 
zoe lands shall signify to the President of the United States in legal manner 

assent.” 

It is therefore apparent from this organic act that it was the intention of 
Congress that the original Indian Territory, together with the strip of land 
running westward to the east line of New Mexico, and formerly known as 
“No Man's Land,” should eventually become one State. 

Original Oklahoma has been increased and to settloment as follows: 
1. In 1890, by the addition of the Sauk and Fox, Iowa, and Potawatomi In- 

reservations, containing 1,283,434 acres, in the eastern part of what is 
now Oklahoma Territory, and the addition of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
reservations, containing 4,297,771 acres, in the western part of what is now 
Oklahoma Territory. à 

2. In 1493, by the addition of the Cherokee Strip, containing 6,014,239 acres; 

8. In 1895, by the addition of the Kickapoo Reservation, containing 206,662 


acres; 
4. In 1896, by the addition of Greer County by decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and 
5, In Tur by the addition of the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita 
reservations. 
Within the present limits of Oklahoma there are still reserved from set- 
tlement the Osage, Ponca, and Oto reservations, and the Kiowa and Comanche 
ure reservations, in all amounting to abont 2,000,000 acres. 
klahoma 8 formed, is now divided into twenty-six counties, 
traversed by not less 3,000 miles of railroad, 
In 1908 the wheat 1 os Oklahoma was over 36,000,000 bushels; the corn 
orap So bushels; the cotton crop over 200,000 bales; and 1,038,662 cattle, 
304.713 horses, 234,218 sheep, and 63,452 mules were scheduled for taxation. 
It has 230 grain elevators, 66 flouring mills, and 232 cotton gins. 
It has 79 national banks and 247 Territorial banks, the aggregate deposits 
in which on January 1, 1904, amounted to $22,456,510. 5 
It has 250 weekly newspapers, 28 daily newspapers, besides monthly and 
semimonthly publications. 


of 


It has 191,433 children of school age and 2,192 district schoolhouses. 
It hasa university, an agricultural and mechanical coll normal schools, 
a university tory schoo}, and a colored agricul: and normal uni- 


versity, besides denominational and private educational institutions. 

By the provisions of the organic act and by various acts o na, Shar 
opening Indian reservations to settlement, 2,055,500 acres of land have been 
reserved for the benefit of common sch normal schools, public 
TOR GIAgS and for charitable and penal institutions. 


Minera 


8 the organic act of Oklahoma pooneding to its obvious aa 


i 
that all the within the original limits of the tory shoul 
eventually be merged into the Territory of Oklahoma and thereafter into a 
State, the question to be determined is whether the so-called “ Terri- 


tory are con- 


cerned. 

The Indian Territory is notan Territory, but is an area of land 
occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes wiz, the Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Cherokees, and fie age ag certain small tribes in the northeast 
corner of the Indian Territory who hold their lands by patent. 

These Five Civilized Tribes moved westward from certain of the Southern 
States with their slaves and settled upon the lands comprehended within 
the original limits of the Indian Territory, under various treaties with the 
Federal Government. 

These treaties 8 in effect. among other things, that the Five Tribes 
should have tribal governments of their own. 

Having come from the South, their sympathies were naturally with the 
South in the civil war, although many of the Indians in the northern part of 
the Territory kept faith with the Federal Government. 

Tn 1865 an treaties of peace were made with the Indians whereby they 
8 the sovereignty of the United States and agreed to abide by 
the Federal laws. 

In 1886 certain of the Indians ceded the use of their lands west of the 
ent line of the Indian Territory to the Government for the oceu cer- 
tain tribes of friendly Indians, and in 1889 the Creek and Seminole sold their 
interest in these lan Pan to the United States. Thereupon followed 
the organization of original Oklahoma and the addition thereto of territory 
as hereinbefore descri 

Meanwhile white people have been 3 the Indian Territory in 
constantly inc: numbers until now, when the Dawes Commission esti- 
mates the number of people in the Indian Territory at about 700,000, of whom 
8 about 70,000 are estimated to be Indians. 

3 a 1893 the Commission to . zive 5 mg — — yt called the 
Dawes on.“ was created. For the first five years ts existence, 
down so-called “ Curtis law,” the commission 


Co; 
to the passage of the was given 
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only the power of negotiation, except that under the law of Juno 10, 18%, they 
were given limited authority in relation to citizenship rights. 

By the Curtis Act, however, its authority was extended so that the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes now has authority for the “ extinguish- 
ment of the national or tribal title to any lands within that Territory (the 
Indian Territory) now held by any or all of such nations or tribes, either by 
cession of the same, or some part thereof, to the United States, or by the 
allotment and division of the same in severalty among the Indians of such 
nations or tribes.” 

The act of June 10, 1896, empowered the commission to determine applica- 
tions for citizenship presented within ninety days from the date of 


act, 
and even under that law “applications embracing approximately 75,000 
claimants were judicially determined.” 

The business of the Dawes Commission, as finally defined by various stat- 
utes and Indian agreements ‘ee demas ine thereto. = 
five great 5 * composed o 
acres of land, as 


„ Was administer upon 
ce about $10,000,000 of trust funds and 19,511,889.39 
ws: 


„ 


This business did not relate to the disposition of wild lands or lands of uni- 


form value. “It related to vast tracts, covered by the houses and other 
improvements of a t pope threaded in every direction with rail- 
roads, filled with e large towns of the most modern c*aracter,” 


and without a 8 or blanket Indian within the limits of the Territory. 

It became the duty of the commission to determine— 

3 Who were the bona fide citizens entitled to possess these properties; 
an 

Second. To take an inven’ of the erties to be divided, and to a 
portion them equitably in IY. * ed; = 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CONDITION. 


Aside from the population which has been attracted to the Territory, 
there are five distinct classes of people having common property and citizen- 
characteristics, viz: 


ane rights, but girora miar in 
The so-called full-blood Indians.“ 
2. le of mixed blood. tanging from an almost infinitesimal infusion of 
Indian blood to nearly full-b! Indians. 
Intermarried whi 


whites. 

4. Negroes, called freedmen, who were slaves or are the descendants of 
former slaves of Indians. 

5. Ado citizens. 

A ing to the recent Bonaparte these five classes constitute 
the inhabitants of the Territory, and of them “at least 
three-fourths are Indians in little more than name, with from 75 to 99 per 
cent of white blood, and in great majority altogether indistinguishable in 
a) ce, language, and manners from white people.” 

These people of mixed blood are, as a rule, intelligent, educated, and com- 
petent to manage their own affairs. 

The remaining four-fifths of the inhabitants of the Territory have no con- 
nection whatever with the tribes and are white people, with a small = 
centage of negroes, attracted from the various States of the Union, whose 
ae in the States from which they came has qualified them for state- 

It therefore appears that of the whole population of the Indian Territo: 
scarcely one-twentieth are full-blood Indians. y 

By the Curtis Act and various agreements with the Fiye Nations, tribal 
courts were abolished July 1, 1898, and all tribal relations and governments of 
the Five Nations are to cease March 4, 1906. 

The government of Indian Territory at present is a government by the 
3 the Interior, by four Federal judges having jurisdiction in four 
several districts, and 8 commissioners, which courts and commis- 
sionersadminister the law together with an extension of a part of the 
Arkansas 8955 This government is known in Indian Territory as court 

vrernmen 
ait ST Territory is without adequate schools, so far as white people are con- 
cerned, and is without asylums for the deaf, dumb, blind, and insane. 

The only provision for free schools in the Territory is in the Curtis Act, 
ween peor for free schools in the incorporated towns. 

de the incorporated towns the various Indian governments maintain 
schools, but it is asserted that at least 100,000 white outside inco: 
rated towns are without free educational opportunities and that a large w. 
population is growing up in ignorance, 
ALLOTMENT. 


As to the inventory of ‘properties to be divided" by the Dawes Commis- 
sion. Nothing is owned in common in the Indian Territory except the lands 
and tribal funds. The act of June 23, 1898, known as the pro- 
vided for the making of rolls of citizens and the allotment of lands in the 
five nations in the In Territory:“ and pursuant to the provisions of that 
law various fee ys and su ental ments have been made with 
the Five Ci Tribes providing for the allotment of lands, the division of 
tribal funds, and the abo ent of tribal porumene after March 4, 1906. 

Under this law “and the agreements with the tribes, and acts of Congress 
amendatory and supplemen thereof, the commission has proceeded to 
make rolls of citizensof each of-the tribes, appraise the land preparatory to 
allotment, estimate timber, set apart land for town sites over a large pare of 
the Territory, subdivide the United States Geological Survey sectional sur- 
yey into quarter sections and in some places 8 unarter sections, make 
eee plats of the land surveyed, and to allot the land to the individ- 

members of the tribes.” The commission was also authorized to segre- 
gate coal lands in the Choctaw and Cherokee country. 

According to the Tenth Annual Report of the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, the survey and appraisement work of the commission is 


As to coal and asphalt lands, the Dawes Commission reports that the lands 
segregated under the provisions of the act 3 July 1. 1902, cover an 
area of 444,863.08 acres, These lands are not subject to allotment. 

As to the progress of the commission in the enrollment of citizens and the 
allotment of the so-called “ Bonaparte report,” transmitted to Congress 
by the President March 7, 1904, is as follows: 

In the Seminole Nation the roll has been completed and finally approved 

the of the Interior. 

In the Creek Nation the enrollment work is 97} per cent completed. 

In the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Cherokee nations the enroliment work 
is between £0 and %5 per cent completed, 

„All of the land in each nation has been a: and valued in tracts 
of 40 acres, and where timber of commercial value was found on the land the 
timber on each 40 was estimated and valued, 
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“Approximatel 000 sectional improvement plats have been made and 
are now used in the erent land offices, and this work has been completed 
as far as it is deemed necessary to carry it. 

“In the Seminole Nation all selections of allotments have been made, and 
the only work ining to be done in that nation is the disposing of surplus 
lands, for which no provision of law exists, and the issuing of — 

In the Creek Nation practically all allotments have been made, and more 
than 60 per cent of the allottees have received allotment and homestead deeds 

to their lands. These deeds are prepared by the commission, and, when ex- 
ecuted, recorded by it. 

“In the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations approximately 45 per cent of al- 
lotments have been made. 

“In the Cherokee Nation approximately B per cent of allotments have 
been made. Under instructions from the of the Interior all pro- 

i looking to the allotment of land in the Cherokes Nation have been 
suspended since October 7, 1908, in accor: ith the act of Congress rela- 
tive to the segregations of lands, toawait the decision of the then pending suit 
in the United States Supreme Court between the Delawares and Cherokees. 

“Allotment-selection contests are being kept well up in the different na- 
tions. This involves in each case. of which there are already between 2,000 
=e EO; practically a court trial to determine title to improvements on 


“No statement is attempted to be made of the incidental work that has 
arisen in the different nations from time to time, much of which has, how- 
ever, been of considerable magnitude. 

“It will be seen, therefore, at this time that the work for which the com- 

ion was created, and which been its constan 


be 
ended by March 31, 1905, and in the Cherokee Nation by July 1, 1905. And 
when all tribal title to land in Indian Territory shall have been r 
and final tion made of all of the affairsof the Five Tribes, the work 
will have cost the Government less than 10 cents per acre.” 


Memorandum showing condition of work of Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes on December 31, 1903. 


1. How MucH LAND Has BEEN ALLOTTED? 
SEMINOLE NATION. 


Total ac subject to allotment 363, 578.92 

Allotted (allotment completed) 2... 2-...2------ 222s nene eens ee B44, 918. 26 

Excess land, for the d ition of which no provision exists. 18, 60. 68 

Total ac: subject to allotment 8,063, 981. 38 

Allotted (ailotment practically completed) 2, 448, 793.20 
Unallotted land, which under existing law is to be used as 

far as necessary in equalizing allotments 515, 188.18 


A vision of pending Indian appropriation bill provides for sale of these 
surplus lands, the proceeds to be used in equalizing allotments, 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 


Total subject to allotment . 
Allotted at Choctaw land office 
Aliotted at Chickasaw land office... 
8,407, 016. 62 
%% cen tan cock dobuna EAE 7, 746, 839. 63 


Approximately 1,750,000 acres, including coal lands, will not be used in 
making allotments. 
CHEROKEE NATION, 


Total acreage subject to allotment eee 4, 400, 904. 76 
Allotted to C A n ERE E E E ISRO ACER Sp ater a E E 
» T EE E TEE R E dunson 3, SH, 412. 69 


“2, How Lone WILL Ir TAKE TO FINISH THE ALLOTMENT? 
“ Seminole Nation.—Allotment is completed. 
“Creek Nation.—Allotment is substantially completed. 
“ Choctaw and Chickasaw nations.—On December 31, 1908, allotment offices 


had been in ration seven and a half mon and at that time approxi- 
matel es of the work of allotment nad tone completed. Ite esti- 
ma t 


e allotments in those nations will have been made in 

fifteen months from mber 31, 1903, or by March 31, 1905. 

“ Cherokee Nation.—Allotment office had — in operation approximatel 
ded on October 7, 003, 


eight and one-fourth mon when work was suspen 

under instructions from the ry of the Interior, an saaa 
tion of the rights of Delaware members of the tribe. No allotments have 
been made since that date. 3 the time the office was in tad a a 
proximately one-fourth of the work of allotment was completed. It is esti- 
mated that with some increase in the pen bi of the office practically 
all allotment work in the Cherokee Nation can be completed in fifteen months 
from the date when the office shall be reopened.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Inasmuch, then, as in the opinion of this committee, the Congress intended 
by the organic act of the Territory of Oklahoma that all or the original 
mena PT together with what is now Beaver County, should become 
one State: an 

Inasmuch as the present Territory of Oklahoma has for some time been 
88 for stateh: which has been deferred until the Indian Territory 

mid be ready to be joined therewith in statehood; and 

Inasmuch asconditions in the Indian Territory imperatively demand some 
better form of government than now exists there; and 

Inasmuch as Indian lands will be allotted in severalty before the time 
when statehood can go into effect as provice i for in this bill, and for all the 
reasons set forth in this report, this committee rt in favor of the der 
of the Territory of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory in one State, not, 
powerr before March 4, 1903, such State to be known as the “ State of Ok- 

oma.” 

To that end, and to the end that the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico may be joined in one State, to be known as the “State of Arizona,” 
this committee recommend that the bill H. R. 14749 do pass. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee use 
some of his time now? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish you would in- 
form me how much time we have on this side, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentleman has twenty-seven 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. How much has the other side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty-eight minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. We have twenty-seven minutes and 
the other side have twenty-e'ght minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MUON of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. NEEDHAM]. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, after long, careful, and con- 
scientious consideration of this measure, I find myself unable to 
ours the bill in its present form. I have no serious objections 
to that portion of the bill which unites Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory and provides for their admission into the Union as one 
State, for the reason that such would make a State compact and 
regular in form and of medium size, My objection to the bill is 
confined particularly to that portion which provides for the union 
of the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and their admission 
into the Union as one State. 

Mr. Speaker, if two amendments to the bill could be presented 
and adopted, I am of the opinion that it would remove the objec- 
tionable portions which the bill now contains. But the rule under 
which we are considering the bill prevents the offering or consid- 
eration of amendments, except the one named in the rule itself, 
relating to theselling of See to Indians. Every Member of the 
House. therefore, is compelled to vote for the bill substantially as 
presented or else be recorded as against it, notwithstanding that 
the adoption of a few amendments would, in my judgment, re- 
move from the bill its most objectionable features. 

Mr. Speaker, since I have been a Member of this House there 
has been a great deal of criticism, some of it very violent in form, 
of the rules of the House. I desire to say that the longer I serve 
in this body the more I am convinced that the rules which have 
prevailed since I have been a Member seem to me to be essential 
in order that the majority—the majority charged with the re- 
sponsibility of legislation—can do business. I believe that there 
are occasions when a special rule, drastic in its nature. is neces- 
sary and justifiable in order that the majority party—the party 
charged with r proceed with its work so as to 
overcome and defeat the dilatory and oftentimes obstructive tac- 
tics of an active and alert minority. I believe that the political 
party having control of this House should adopt rules through 
which that party can do the business of the House. We are a 
government of parties, and I have very little sympathy with the 
indiscriminate and violent criticism of the House rules which is 
too often indulged in upon this floor. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that much of it—in fact. almost 
all of it—has been voiced simply and solely for partisan purposes. 
Neither have I much re; for the charge which is frequently 
made in the House and elsewhere that this House is retre grading 
and deteriorating in the character and ability of its Members and - 
in the relative influence of the House itself as a part of the legis- 
lative department of the Government. The present size of the 
House of Representatives, composed as it is of 386 Members. of 
necessity precludes that thoroughness of debate and consideration 
of each measure by the Members generally which formerly pre- 
3 when this House was composed of a much smaller mem- 

ip. 

The same extensive debate by the individual Members of the 
House of Representatives upon various measures presented here 
as obtains in the Senate of the United States, a body composed of 
only ninety members, can not, in reason. prevail here. The ele- 
ment of time itself will prevent the same equality of individual 
discussion. The growth of this House in membership—and that 
growth will continue from decade to decade—means, whether for 
the weal or the woe of the Republic. that the committees of the 
House, and especially the leading committees, will have greater 
and 8 pue and infiuence in the legislation brought before 
this body. other words, this body, by reason of its unwieldy 
membership, by reason of the fact that it is impossible for each 
and every Member to participate in discussion and debate upon 
most of the measures brought before it for consideration, must 
to a greater and greater extent rely upon the judgment of its 
committees. 

Therefore. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the rules of the 
House are simply an evolution and r cognize and typify the 
changed conditions in this body. Iam not at all alarmed over 
the evolution and growth in the power as represented in the rules 
of the House. I have not ay daphne so frequently dis- 
closed in the debates in this y, whenever a special rule is 
brought forward, that the pillars of the Republic are rocking 
upon their foundations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the pore lodged in this House by reason of 
its rules is one thing, and the unnecessary exercise of that power 
is quite another thing. I would not, therefore—and in this mat- 
ter I speak only for myself as one humble Representative npon 
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this floor—bring in a rule providing for the consideration of a 
measure, cutting off the power of amendment, and limiting de- 
bate to an unreasonable degree unless such a rule was clearly 
necessary. Therefore I feel that the adoption of the rule under 
which we are now proceeding, and which provides that this 
measure, which consists of thirty-seven printed pages, shall be 
voted upon without the right to amend it, except in the one re- 
spect heretofore referred to, at half past 4 0 clock this day, and 
which thereby limits the debate upon the measure toa period 
of only three and one-half hours, is unnecessary and justly sub- 
ject to criticism. 

I can not believe that the consideration of the present bill 
creates the necessity or even suggests the advisability of cutting 
off the right of amendment or of limiting full and free discus- 
sion. Upon more than one occasion heretofore this House has 
considered and bills providing for the admission of the very 
Territories dealt with in the pending measure. So far as I now 
recall, no suggestion was then made that the right of debate 
should be curtailed or that the privilege of offering amendments 
should be prohibited. No greater question can engage the atten- 
tion of Congress than the consideration of measures providing for 
the admission of Territories and their creation into sovereign 
States of the Union. Such a measure, if enacted into law, estab- 
lishes practically for all time to come a new relationship between 
the Territory thus made a State and the Union itself, of which 
it is thereafter a unit. It greatly changes the relationship to the 
nation of the Territory thus transformed. It enlarges and aug- 
ments the powers of the citizens residing within the Territory 
thus affected. What greater question could engage the attention 
of the of the United States than the creation of a new 
State of the Federal Union? 

But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that the création of States and 
their admission into the Union has always been a A pele question: 
that the history of our country disclosed the fact that States have 
been created upon more than one occasion solely with a view to 


augmenting the strength of the party in power, and with the | 24 


clearly disclosed purpose and object of furnishing electoral votes 
to lengthen the term of such party. 

The admission of the State of Ohio may be cited as furnishing 
a typical example of this policy. That State was admitted into 
the Union without the formality of a ratification of the constitu- 
tion and with great haste in order that it might furnish three 
electoral votes to the second election of Mr. Jefferson as President 
of the United States. A similar policy largely controlled in the 
admission of Nevada and Colorado. 

But these incidents in our history ought not, in my judgment, 
to be followed as precedents at the present time. I regard these 
exigencies which lead to these extreme measuresvas a fact to be 
deplored in the history of our country rather than as examples to 
be cited as precedents to control our actions at this time. It is 
sufficient to say that no such present exigency exists. Neither 
is there any probability that any action which Congress may take 
in the near future as to the remaining Territories of the United 
States will be apt tochange the political complexion of the Senate 
of the United States. However that may be, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline (and I speak for myself alone) to consider the question of 
the creation of sovereign States of the Union asa purely political 
and party question. I have conscientious convictions as to the 
conditions of admission of the remaining Territories into the 
Union. and I must respectfully insist upon the right to express 
such convictions both with voice and by my vote. which right I 
on wili cheerfully be granted me by every Member of this 

ouse, 

Mr. Speaker. I stated in the ontset of my remarks that if two 
amendments could be presented and adopted to the bill in my 
judgment they would remove the serious objections to the bill 
as it now stands, If the rule under which we are now operating 
would permit, I would offer an amendment which would pro- 
vide that there should not be a union of the Territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico as one State, unless a majority of the legally 
qualified voters of each Territory voted for such jointure. Now, 


it seems to me that this is eminently a proper and fair amend- | li 


ment. and I believe if it could be presented it would be adopted. 
As the bill now stands. if it becomes a law, even though every 
legally qualified voter within the present limits of the Territory 
of Arizona votes against the choosing of delegates to form a con- 
stitutional convention, as mentioned in the bill, and that vote 
should be exceeded by a majority of even one, cast by the legally 
nalified voters within the present limits of the Territory of New 
exico, the jointure of these two Territories would be accom- 
plished. In other words, the unanimous voice of the people of 
the present Territory of Arizona, expressed through the ballot box, 
. would be powerless, should this bill pass, to prevent her extinc- 
tion. I contend that there is no such contingency as makes nec- 
essary legislation so radical as this. This is the first time in the 
history of our country that Congress, after having created two 


Territories, subsequently attempted to join them and admit them 
as one State. 

Indian Territory, which by the provisions of this bill is to be 
united with Oklahoma, has never been an organi ed Territory. 
Her union with Oklahoma is not open to the objections as a matter 
of principle which obtain against the union of Arizona and New 
Mexico. This is the first time in the history of our country where 
a Territory created by the solemn act of Congress has subsequently 
been denied consideration of her claims for admission into the 
Union as a separate State. This is the first time in the history 
of our country where Territories have been given the choice of 
statehood upon terms which compel the practical extinction of 
their boundaries, to the t humiliation of their inhabitants, 
boundaries which have existed for nearly half a century and which 
the inhabitants that they surround a right to regard as 
permanent, 

Mr. Speaker, the present Territory of Arizona was separated 
from the Territory of New Mexico by an act of Congress passed 
in 1863. It was passed because of the persistent demands of the 
people then living within the present limits of Arizona, because 
the then Territory of New Mexico was so large and unwieldy. It 
is interesting to examine the debates that took place upon this 
measure when it was before Congress. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the ings of Congress had at that time, and I quote 
extracts from some of the remarks made by some of the Mem- 
bers of Congress which disclose the reasons why the Territory of 
Arizona was created. 

The bill creating the Territory of Arizona was known as H. R. 
357, and was reported on March 24, 1862, by Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, 
from the Committee on Territories. The bill, after establishing 
the boundaries of the Territories, provided— 

And that said government shall be maintained and continued until such 
time as the people residing in said Territory shall. with the consent of Con- 

form a State government, republican in form, as prescribed in the 

itu of the United States, and a ae and obtain admission into 

the Union ssa prap on an equal footing wi! original States. (37th Cong., 
sess., P. 


Debate was had on the bill May 8. 1862. It was opposed, among 
others, by Mr. Wheeler, of New York, on the ground of too tew 
population. inadequate resources. transitory population, and the 
same reasons generally as are now urged against the admission 
of Arizona alone to statehood. 

The Delegate from New Mexico, Mr. Watts, replied to the effect 
that he had introduced the bill at the earnest request of the people 
of Ari ona: that the creation of the new Territory had been rec- 
ommended by President Lincoln. and then he continued, and re- 
ferring to the proposed division of the Territory said: 

But I know and feel that it will not be left undivided. Itisa Territory 
— 5 enough to make four States of the size of New York or Pennsylvania, 


know and feel that it will not be allowed to remain undivided. I know 
it will be considered too large for one Territory. (87th Cong.,2d sess., p. 2025.) 


The bill passed the House May 18, 1862, and was sent to the 
Senate, where it came up on July 3. It was supported by Senator 
Wade, of Ohio, who said: 


The organization of the Territory of Arizona has been a matter of constant 
importunity upon this Government for more than seven years to my certain 
knowledge, and there has always been an uneasiness among that people 
about their being attached to New Mexico. When you look at the map you 
find that this Territory is of vast extent and the settlements wide a 
The principal settlement in Arizona, as I understand it, is 700 miles 
Santa Fe, the capital of New Me: . It is found exceedingly inconvenient 
„ of New Mexico to do business there. (Sith Gong., 2d sess, 
P- 


Senator McDougal,of California, contributed to the debate, from 
which I take the following: ‘ 


It is perhaps my duty to say something on this question, as I think I am 
the only Senator who knows anything personally of the country proposed to 
be organized into a Terri I have traveled all over that country. and I 
understand its necessities. e Rio Grande goes down to the Gulf of Mexico; 
the Gila goes to the Colorado and down to the Gulf of California. They drain 
different sections of the PaE 

They are distinct portions of the country. Arizona should be organized; 
and I say this not by way of argument, bat by way of expres ing an opinion, 
an informed opinion, ha been all through that country, that it is due to 
that country and the 
invested there that 

te will concur in 


The bill passed the Senate February 20, 1863. Senator Wade 
again spoke and said: 


The Territory of New Mexico, including Arizona, is an exceedingly 2 
one, altogether too extensive for any municipal business to be transacted 

its extreme porcons. + * * The principal point of poene uon in Arizona 
ire miles the seat of justice in New Mexico. ( Cong., 3d sess., p. 


who have gone to inhabit it and who have mil- 


ons ey should have a form of government, and I 
the bill. 


The vote in the Senate was as follows: 


H 
sas. Latham, M. esmith, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten k, Wade, Wilkin- 
E e wee 
er, vis, Fessenden, es, * 
l Trumbull, Turpie, and Wilson of Missouri. : 
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It is pertinent here to quote from the act creating this Territory. 
The organic act states that it— 


Shall be maintained and continued until such time as the people residing 
in said Territory shall, with the consent of Con, form a State govern- 
ment, republican in form as prescribed in the Constitution of the United 
States, and apply for and obtain admission into the Union asa State. 


Mr. Speaker, when a Territory is created there is an implied ob- 
ligation created at the same time that that Territory, when it 
reaches a certain population and is otherwise qualified, may be 
admitted into the Union asa State. [Applause. 

Every pioneer who journeyed to this far-off land and made his 
home within the confines of the present Territory of Arizona had 
the right to expect that in due time the Territory of Arizona 
would be admitted into the Union and form a new star upon the 
flag of our country. Every pioneer who during the last forty 
years has made his home in this Territory labored under the im- 
pression that he was engaged in the glorious work of State build- 
ing; not the State building obtained by the addition of the Ter- 
ritory in which he was living to another Territory, but the same 
State building which has at all times been followed in the history 
of our country up to the present hour. This contemplated union 
of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico is opposed by 
practically the unanimous voice of Arizona and by a large por- 
tion, if not a majority, of the people of New Mexico. Those of 
New Mexico who favor it do so because they fear that they will 
not obtain statehood within the near future except by the jointure 
with Arizona. i 

I have in my desk hundreds of editorial clippings upon this sub- 
ject taken from the press of Arizona, and almost without excep- 
tion these editorials are bitter in their denunciation of the present 
measure. The public sentiment of Arizona is against this bill. 
This sentiment is shared by the people of both political parties of 
that Territory. I append to my remarks a few extracts from 
newspapers which justify my statement upon this phase of the 

uestion. I therefore reiterate and declare my firm belief that 

e passageʻof this bill without an opportunity to amend, which 
would make the bill inoperative unless it is indorsed at the polls 
by a majority vote of the voters of each Territory, is unjust, un- 
American, and an unnecessary denial of those fundamental rights 
which should be cheerfully accorded to all citizens of our common 
country. 

The ween amendment which I would present, if amendments 
were allowed, would provide that the State of Arizona, created 
by this bill by the jointure of the Territories of Arizona and New 
Maxton. should have the privilege of separating into two States 
when the population of each Territory as now constituted should 
reach a certain 1 800,000; or, I would be willing 
to place it even as high as 500,000 each. In view of the tremen- 
dous size of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, it seems 
to me that such a provision is in every sense reasonable. The 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico comprise an area 10,000 
square miles greater than that of the New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Virginia, and the latter area is now repre- 
sented at the other end of the Capitol by twenty-two Senators. 

It seems to me only fair and right to the western section of our 
country, if our population and wealth shall continue to grow at 
the same rate that it has for the last fifty years, that we should 
have at least the hope held out to us of greater representation in 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Certainly. . 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that the States of Nevada, Utah, and Colorado will be ad- 
joining the State of Arizona, and will they not be the same size 
as the State of Arizona? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I think that is true. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then, is it fair that Arizona should 
have only two Senators and be represented in the other body by 
two men when these other States of equal size have six, when 
they have the same amount of territory, the same kind of people, 
and the same kind of conditions? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. As I have already stated, Mr. S er, I 
think there should be in this bill a provision by which the people 
of this State to be created should have the right in the event of 
reaching a certain population to separate. they should not 
make use of this privilege, that is a matter primarily to be con- 
sidered by the people within the newly created State. 

The State of Texas has the right to separate into five States. 
Some of the Members of the House have stated that Texas will 
never take advantage of that privilege. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the history of Texasin this particular furnishes sufficient 
reason why there is no danger to be apprehended and why the 
immense territory of the new State of Arizona, if this bill passes, 
should have the right to separate into two States. 
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In 1850 the immense territory of the United States west of the 
Mississippi River, comprising as it does approximately two-thirds 
of the area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and our 
island possessions, had a populator of less than 2,000,000 people, 
or about 8} per cent of the then total population of the Union, 
while in 1900 this same territory had grown to a population of 
approximately 21,000,000, or about 27 per cent of our total popa- 
lation. And yet, Mr. Speaker, if this bill passes, this immense 
territory of our country, practically two-thirds of it, no matter 
what its population may in time reach, must forever be conteat 
with wie ang a little over one-third of the power of the Union 
in the United States Senate. The States west of the Mississippi 
River are practically three times as large in area as the States 
east of the Mississippi River. I will append to my remarks a 
letter and some tables furnished me by the Director of the Census 
which bear upon this question. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the two changes which I haye suggested 
in the pending bill should be accepted. But under the rule which 
provides for the consideration of this measure this can not be 
done. I feel compelled, from a sense of duty and conviction, to 
vote against the bill the same as I did against the rule providing 
for its consideration. Upon two former occasions I have voted 
for bills providing for the admission of the Territories of Arizona - 
and New Mexico into the Union as separate States. I realize that 
many Members, both of this body and of the Senate of the United 
States, conscientiously believe that neither of these Territories 
is now qualified for statehood. Of those holding such an opin- 
ion I have no criticism to offer. I am ready to vote for the admis- 
sion of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico into the Union 
as separate States, Soniy believing that even conceding their un- 
preparedness, it would be infinitely less injurious to all sections 
of our country, in its ultimate effect, than the enactment of the 
present bill into law providing for the jointure of these Territo- 
ries and the creation of another immense State in the western sec- 
tion of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, my opposition to the present bill is fundamental. 
Iam opposed to the creation of any more large States without 
some saving clause similar to that contained in the act providing 
for the admission of the State of Texas. The ideal division of our 
country would be into States approximately equal in size, in wealth, 
and in population. A State too large is as objectionable as a State 
too small. A small State with a comparatively small population 
is subject to corruption, and the same is true of a large State, be- 
cause the poor citizen is debarred from that active participation 
in its political affairs on account of the expense which such par- 
ticipation necessitates. 

I believe in the West. Ihave confidence and faith in her growth 
and development. I have no patience with the charge, too often 
indulged in, that certain sections of our country are incapable of 
sustaining large populations. The same charge was brought 
against the Northwest Territory at the very beginning of our na- 
tion’s history, by James Monroe, then a Member of Congress, and 
subsequently President of the United States. Daniel Webster 
indulged in the same prophecy and applied it to the State of 
California. And the same doleful opinion has been expressed 
here this day in regard to the future of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Who can foretell the beneficent results which can be obtained 
under the operation of our national irrigation law? The possi- 
bilities capable of attainment under thisact in this section of our 
country, I firmly believe, are beyond calculation. I believe that 
in the economy of nature all portions of our common country will 
in time be utilized, their resources developed, and all contain and 
support reasonably large populations, 

Mr. Speaker, I plead for justice to the West. Let no man say 
that such a plea is the cry of sectionalism. A just repository of 
pascal power in all sections of the country is essential to that 

armony and contentment so necessary to national greatness. No 
man should be jealous of the power of the States of New England 
and of the eastern part of our country. Neither should New 
England and the East. with its glorious history, which is the 
heritage of us all, be willing to deny to the western section of our 
country all hope of an approach to an attainment toward equality 
of political power. Mr. Speaker, firmly believing that the present 
bill, if enacted into law, will be unprecedented and unjust, I shall 
vote against it, [Applause.] 

APPENDIX. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, April 7, 1904. 
Hon. J. C. NEEDHAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In response to the request made in your favor of April 1, I inclose 
you herewith two tables, one giving the area in square miles of tho States - 
and Territories, arranged in order of size, Arizona and New Mexico being 
grow as one; the other showing the square miles and acres in each State 
and Territory west of the Mississippi River and east of the Mississippi River, 
as well as the total area of each division. Minnesota and Louisiana have 
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been added with the States west of the Mississippi, as the greater part of 
their area lies west of the river. 
The maverage size of the States and Territories west of the Mississippi River 
3 square miles, or 59,635,840 acres. The average size of a State east of 
75 ississippi, including the District of Columbia, is 32,6568 square miles, or 
20,899,840 acres. The average of the —— States is nearly three times as 
1. as the average of the Eastern Sta 
rizona and New Mexico combined ‘vould be la: 


rin area by 10, 3 
miles than the New England States, New York, N New Jonon 2 vania, 
Delaware, 


Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Sisk ata ae peas UE 
225,445 3 miles, as against 235,600 square miles New Mexico 
The 3 area of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Kentucky is 
less by 2.225 square miles than the ar niet of New Mexico and Arizona. 
The combined area of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklaho: Indian Territory, and 
Connecticut is less by 590 square miles than thatof na and New Mexico. 
Excluding Alaska and Hawaii, Arizona and 8 Mexico combined, com- 


prize 7.8 per cent of the total area of the United Sta 
Trusting that this information is what you 8 Ii am, 


respectfally, 
e 7 S. N. D. NORTH, Director. 


— — 


Gross area, in square miles, of States and Territories, in order of size. 


Texas egg z 
, E E ESET E ES 

New Mexico wae 
Ut ig” gp ee teat yy near eet St at EN ep eee Oe Re Senet 158,330 
— ̃ ͤ —. Sle BAY aoe NE LY — 146,080 
Cc EE 110,700 
Cee et ME Seo R Ta Ree ae 108, 925 
Wyoming 97,890 
ee < 96, 030 
1 ee 84. 970 
Idaho 84,800 
3 83,365 
Kansas 82,00 
South Dakota. 27.650 
e ene tna sesans mee A 77,510 
North Dakota 70, 795 
WGN oe NEA EE N A A FO N Sameer iba TAE 69,415 
e A NE A 69,180 
J... ff.. ̃ ̃ .. AE ee 59. 475 
Mi 58, 915 
Florida 58) 680 
Ulinois: 56,050 
W. 66,040 
Iowa oo 
55 52, 200 

North Carolina A 
New Lork 49,170 
Louisiana 48,720 
Mississi 46,810 
PURIR 45,215 
Virginia 42,450 
Tennessee 42,050 
Ihio...... 41,060 
Kentucky 40,400 
Oklahoma 39,030 
. 36,350 
Maine. r ee a 33,040 
ERM TARVIN Roa e dun tepketneaos 31,400 
bane 1 ——— — 1 5 

i — ———U— : 4„«„ẽ st 

— — — 12.210 
Vermont 9,565 
New Hampshire 9,305 
Massachusetts 8,815 | 5 
New Jersey... 7,815 
Connecticut 4,990 
DOR WATO c. oaec A A L E ONET 2,050 
Rhode an jek eR eee IL n 
S OSSEA ä 500, 834 
FTC carn Scone ney T ES 6,449 


Areas of States and Territories—Continued. 


East of Mississippi 
River. 


West of Mississippi 
Ri 


ver. 
State or Territory. 


2,143,155 l, 371,619, 0 881,725 | 564, 304,000 


[The Arizona Republican, April 16, 1904.] 
QUESTION PROPERLY ANSWERED—MR. FOWLER REFLECTS ARIZONA BENTI- 
MENT VERY ACCURATELY. 
Hon. JAMES C. NEEDHAM, a Member of Congress from California, is a warm 
mal friend of B. A. Fowler, of this city, and on more than one occasion 
ved himself a friend of all Arizona hiainfiuencein faror of 


TO’ 
this Territory when vital legislation was pending. He has placed himself on 
record respecting the statehood question 83 ture en rise, 
unless that measure be the expressed wish of Arizona people, i it 
himself as a movement designed for no good p Just before 
ler left Washin in a private conversation . NEEDHAM told him that 
he was still firm in con and was anxious at any and all times to 
further the interests of Arizona, which in many ways are mutual the 
interests of California. 

This introduction makes sere the following letter, which Mr. Fowler 


wrote to Congressman NEED: esterday, and a of which the ae 
publican is permitted to publish. It also 8 magi Bel is th 
gainer by having men like Mr. Fowler, who are true to local interests and at 
the same time hold the confidence of influential legislators, at the capital: 


APRIL 15, 1904. 
Hon. J. C. NEEDHAM, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SIR: App 0 of this date before me as follows: “Are 
ple of Arizona still to joint statehood with New Mexico? Is 


1 change of 5 since ype we were here?” 


coas one State. In my judgment the Territory 

cast an overwhelming vote against such a union, and from the 

Peat informa tiom at my command New Mexico will cast a large if not a ma- 
against it. 

Wild 5 statements were made in Washington on this subject 
rant of the facts, as well as by men who ought to have known 
cially my friend Ropkx. The people who are pushing this 
understand Foran conditions here. 
gamate two hete: meous elements. 
the customs are d 


vay igno- 
tion donot 
ite and amal- 
diff 


ems arising the 
fe. tant it will be almost ie 
and equitable and proper. 
mgress forces us into & con- 
* convention a and completel TETP our will, which would 
be most AERO T wew — — — it out on t oor of the convention. 

Why not let us remai 3 — until the next census, givin; = an op- 
portunity to to develop our agricul tural resources under the t irri- 
Satta and Gila ve peas been begun or projected along the Colorado. 

ee rivers, and giving us more time for the development of our 

tless mineral resources, which have as w scarcely been touched? 

Tus fl 2 of immigration from the North, East, and South aon full and 

strong: afew years more and we can point toa civilization. popat; wealth, 
and resources of which — State in the Union DAN well be proud. 

And if in 1912, after the census has been taken and published, and we have 
had eight years to grow, then if in the wisdom of Congress it is not advisable 
to ears from into the sisterhood of States, after having waited patiently fifty 

m the Territorial organization, we will still longer and go on 
monstrating our fitness for association with our brothers and sisters from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, whom we have left to come into this section to 


build up a new em 
further that I can do to assist yon in fighting this joint 


If there is an 
5 ition, pray let me know what it is, and give me an oppor- 
ou. 


tuni oin 

I; pao e assistance to you for me to send youa few 
copies 755 3 of our local papers, containing editorials on this sub- 
me which I will attend to at once. Meanwhile hoping to hear from you on 


5 

ee eee 
The Denver Republican seems on a for the pro- 
posed bill to Join ine ‘Territories ot New I ond ke as one State, 
with the hope: 1 perhaps, of influencing some of the New The Nepublieng ad- 
who have declared their opposition to such a measure. The Republican ad- 
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mits that the bill will the House, but is rather dubious as to what the 
Senate will do, believing that rather than put it to a test the bill will be 
allowed to die. C ntinuing. the Republican says: 

“Although there is considerable opposition in both New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to this measure, it would seem good policy to t it rather than wait 
for, it might be, many years before statehood could be secured on other 
terms. ere is so li disposition in C to admit Arizona and New 
Mexico as separate States that if they reject t statehood they wiil practi- 
cally vote to remain Territories for probably a decade, or, it may be, two 


r. 

Rather than be tied to New Mexico. Arizona would remain a Territory 

indefinitely. These are the sentiments at nonpartisan meet- 

t the Territory, and when the people that they cer- 

-= — Stee — t. But the Republican can not see the point, andappeals 
to 0 westerners by saying: 

‘ Tite interests of the far West call for the admission of the new States as 

*s00n as — ble, not s9 ry because 25 — 3 3 = be- 

eir more rapi velopment under a State rather than under a 

Territori ania The sneer New Mexico and Arizona come ithe 

better it 


more in 

greatl such an action by Congress as Arizona. The Republican makes a 

apa Bt Res it says the p new State wiil develop more rapidly than 

under Territorial of government. Arizona and New Ms are 80 
different in their 


le into a union that is utterly abhorrent to them. 
x ‘Arizona does not owe the West such a sacrifice, and she has no intention of 
making 


[The Arizona Gazette, March 9, 1904.] 
THE INSTRUCTED AND THE INSTRUCTIONS. 

The six and six alternates selected by the Republican convention 
at Tucson to attend the national 8 convention at Chicago in June 
are men such as any Arizonan might feel proud to honor with such a mission. 
Kohan Soph garb nrg blic and private records are such no word of discredit 
can 8 They have proven themselves men that can be 
trusted to out the wishes of the e. 

these on certain 


tes points 
ered necessa: the welfare of the people. The support of 
the Republican Hi en boning hi DECR to the present Administration, 
headed Dy y 8388 velt. 

tion of President Roosevelt's friend and appoin 
Brodie, is indorsed as one worthy the admiration and sup 


tae national platform pledging s, le and 
early date. It is t Aite Of Cae BA bi 
. — i that hus baon dons Phau 


Governor 
rt of 


right the wrong County in foisting upon 
the neopie of that county near half a million dollars worth of bonds, which 
were pronounced valueless by the me Court of the United States. 
ese instructions tha i 


[San Francisco Chronicle, April 4, 1904] 
THE STATEHOOD BILL. 
that thea of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma for sep- 
will be denied F 
programme is to pass a bill 


It is t 

8 the . The 
one. 

88 to either of the applicants for statehood. At the last session of Con- 


which will not be ac- 


it was to Arizona and New Mexico and create a new 

tate out of oma and Indian Territory. The tion was opposed 
the friends of Arizona and New Mexico of the unfair na- 
and Oklahoma revolted against being united with Indian Territory. At 
this session the tion is to create two new States—one out of Oklahoma 
and Indian T „as Was suggested last year. and another out of Arizona 
and New Mexico combined. The House Committee on Territories has pre- 


were ed to Indian T 8 be 
last to be annex e „an s 

3 be safely relied 

rate state- 


[The Arizona Republican, Phoenix, Ariz., March 27, 1904.] 
FORBIDDING THE CEREMONY. 
The cartoon which we this morning from the Denver b- 
Hean hits off quite correct! e statehood situation. Congress is dete! 
to join the two Territories in a union which is unwelcome to both bride and 


pre Certainly the obj are numerous and clamorous. 
Onur latest advices from New Maxioo aro that joint statehood is quite as un- 
welcome over there as it is here. 

Let us hope that Congress will realize before it is too late that the good of 
the panie morals does not require Arizona and New Mexico to be joined 


Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [Aftera pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 


man from Texas [Mr. RUSSELL]. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, nothing contributes more to a 
satisfactory discussion of any subject than a clear understanding 
of its terms. I therefore will begin m remarks by stating as 
frankly and as succinctly as I can the differences which exist be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on the Territories, and then make use of such portion of 
the time as has been assigned to me to state the reasons which 
impel me to oppose the bill offered by the Republican majority 
and to support the bill which has been prepared as a substitute 
by the Democratic minority. 

At the beginning of this Congress a number of bills conferring 
the right of statehood upon the four remaining continental Terri- 
tories were introduced. These bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, and elaborate hearings were had before 
that committee. 

At the conclusion of those hearings the committee formulated 
its judgment. The majority have presented a bill creating two 
States out of the four Territories—the State of Arizona, composed 
of the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, with a capital lo- 
cated at Santa Fe, in the now Territory of New Mexico. and the 
State of Oklahoma, composed of the Territory of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, with a capital located at Guthrie, in the now 
Territory of O oma. 

The minority have , and if permitted to do so will 
submit it to a vote of this House, a bill creating four States, one 
out of each of the four Territories as they now geographically 
exist. 

There are many things connected with the bill offered by the 
majority which are objectionable. For instance, in the constitu- 
tional convention provided for in Oklahoma that Territory is al- 
lowed sixty delegates and Indian Territory is allowed only fifty 
delegates. By the census of 1900 the population of Oklahoma 
was, in round numbers, 398,000, and of Indian Territory 392,000. 
Both Territories have increased wonderfully since 1900, but it is 
altogether e that the population of Indian Territory is now 
in excess of that of Oklahoma. But. taking the census of 1900 as 
a basis. there is no justification in allowing Oklahoma the great 
. in the constitutional convention provided for in 

is bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would state to the gentleman 
that since that time the Kiowa and Comanche Reservation has 
been open to settlement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand so. and I understand further that 
the majority of the Committee on Territories, in fixing this di- 
vision for the delegates in the constitutional convention, pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that they would eliminate from the popu- 
lation of Indian Territory the Indians in that Territory, and yet 

ou have just declared that they have been made citizens of the 
United States and should have 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Will the gentleman permit mo? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. The committee did not proceed upon 
that theory, but they proceeded upon the theory that they would 
eliminate the Indians not taxed in both Territories. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This injustice is accentuated when we come 
to the case of Arizona. There the Territory of New Mexico is 
allowed seventy delegates in the constitutional convention, while 
Arizona is allowed only forty. Again. in forming the Congres- 
sional districts in the proposed new State of Oklahoma the ma- 
jority have seized without remorse and worn without shame the 
diadem of Elbridge Gerry. [Applause on the Democratic ae 
But I do not propose to spend time in discussing the details o 
this bill. That may be done by some other gentleman. The lino 
of cleavage between us is: Shall there be two States made from 
those four great Territories, or shall there be four States?” And 
it is to this simple proposition that T shall direct my argument. 

Sir, prior to the war between the States there was no subjectof 
national legislation which was more fruitful of acrimonious de- 
bate than the admission of new States into this Union. The ad- 
mission of Louisiana, the admission of Texas, the admission of 

i, the admission of Kansas, were the storm centers around 
which raged the tumultuous 3 of those days. The whole 
subject of statehood seems to have been considered with reference 
to preserving the balance of power between the slave States and 
the free States. as they were then called. It may serve a useful 
purpose to digress here for a short while to recall an exciting 
incident that occurred in the House of Representatives ninety- 


On the 14th day of January, 1811, the House of Representatives 
was considering the question of admit the Territory of Or- 
leans into the Union under the name of the State of Louisiana. 
Mr. Josiah Quincy, of the State of Massachusetts, took the floor 
in opposition to the 5 He insisted with all the strength 
of his great intellect that Congress had no power under the Con- 
stitution to admit as States into the Union Territories lying out- 
side of the original limits of the United States, and he vehemently 
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asserted that an attempt to exercise such a power gave just cause 
for dissolving the Union. A — the utterance of these dis-Union 
sentiments Mr. Quincy. of Massachusetts, was called to order by 
Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi, and thereupon the record proceeds 
as follows: 

Quincy repea d justified the k he had made, which, to 
o to writing in the following ich to savo 
this bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is y a dissolution of 
this Union; that it will free the States from their moralobligation, and, as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of feces Crane ee 
for a separation—amicably if they can, violently if they must.” ( of 
Congress, vol, 22, p. 525 ) 

After some discussion, the Speaker held that the language ut- 
tered by Mr. Quincy was out of order, and Mr. Quincy appealed 
to the House from the decision of the Chair, and the House over- 
ruled the Speaker by a vote of 56 to 53, and thereupon Mr. Quincy 
proceeded with his argument. 

Among other things, he said: 

This Constitution never was and never can be strained to lap over all the 
wilderness of the West without essentially affecting both the rights and con- 
venience of its real proprietors. It was never constructed to form a cover- 
ing for the inhabitants of the and the Red River country. And 
whenever it isattempted tostretch it over them, it will rend assunder. * * + 

The Idd Nab Mew pon, of the intended use is a conclusive evidence against 
the possibility of the grant of sucha power as is here proposed. Why, sir, 
Ihavealready heard of six States, and some say that there will be at nogreat 
distance of time, more. I have also heard that the mouth of the Ohio be 
far to the east of the center of the contemplated empire. If this bill is 

, the principle is pers e the rest are mere goann of expe- 
fe It is impossible such a pamor could be granted. If was not for these 
men t our fathers fought. It was not for them this Constitution was 
adopted. You have no aut orty throw the rights and liberties and prop- 
erty of this le intoa “hotch pot” with the wild men on the Missouri, 
nor with the ed though more W race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo- 
Americans, who bask on the sands in mouth of the Mississippi. (Annals 
of Congress, vol. 22, pp. 537, 538.) 

This shortsighted view of treating the West has found utter- 
ance more times than in the remarks of Mr. Quincy. and how glo- 
riously have all of them been refuted. More than six States were 
admitted to the Union out of the Louisiana chase. Already 
twelve splendid States carved out of that Territory are in the 
Union to-day, splendid monuments of the wisdom of Thomas 
Jefferson. And these States. which so excited the fears of Mr. 
Quincy in 1811, saved the Union in 1861. Instead of being a sa- 
vor of death unto death they were a savor of life unto life. It 
was the courage and valor and determination of the men from 
Iowa and Nebraska and Wisconsin and Michigan and the States 
from the great Middle West which crushed and overpowered the 
ragged battalions in gray. It was to the West that the country 
looked for the great Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the sin- 
ews of war and preserve the credit of the country in the perilous 
times from 1861 to 1865. i 

It was from the West came the great President to guide the 
ship of state amid the most portentous storm that ever threatened 
to engulf it. And from the West came that great commander 
who. aided by western soldiers, was finally able to receive the 
surrender of him whom the President of the United States says 
was the greatest captain ever produced by the English-speaking 
people. ` I congratulate the House. sir, that the peshoni arising 
on this bill can be considered in the light of undisturbed reason 
and disposed of without passion. I make this statement advis- 
edly. Both the great political parties in the last covenants which 
they made with the people of the United States were in accord 
with this one questiou. In the year 1900 the representatives of 
the Democratic party met in Kansas City and the representatives 
of the Republican party met at Philadelphia. : 

Those great conventions announced to the people of the United 
States the things they stood for and made certain promises which 
they solemnly agreed to perform if they were intrusted with 

wer. Among those promises was to give statehood to Okla- 

oma and to New Mexico and to Arizona. The people of the 
country took you Republicans at your word, and the time is at 
hand for you to fulfill your promise. This bill is nota compliance 
of your platform pledge. It is a violation of it. 

In the year 1900 the Republican national convention passed 
this resolution: 

We fayor home rule for and the early admission to statehood of the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 

It is an insult to the intelligence of the people of the United 
States to pretend that you are complying with your promise 
to them by combining New Mexico and Arizona in one State. 
It is an outrageous betrayal of public confidence to pass this meas- 


ure—a bill which not only robs the Territory of Arizona of her | 


separate organic existence, but robs her of her very name. For 
the sake of 8 decency, if this cutrage is to be perpetrated, 
let it not be done in the name of keeping faith with the people. 


The cnly way to comply with that promise contained in the last 
platform on which the Republican party elected its candidate for 
the Presidency is to make one State of New Mexico and another 
State of Arizona and another State of Oklahoma. Let us see if 
there is authority for this contention. On the 10th day of Decem- 


ber, 1902, House bill No. 12348 was pending in the Senate. That 
bill was to enable the re of each of the three Territories of 


Arizona, Oklahoma, and New Mexico to form State governments 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. Senator M. S. Quay, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Territories, filed a report in favor of that bill. 
After alluding to the promise made in the Republican platform 
of 1900, he concludes with these words: 

For the reason, therefore, that the Republican party in 1900 promised state- 
hood to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, while no 
such pledge was made or promised in the national convention for the Indian 
Territory, which is not now fit forstatehood, and that these Territories com- 
pare favorably in number and character of 1 as well as in resources 
and territorial extent, with nearly all of the States tted to the Union 
for many years past and in accordance with the precedents of our history, I 
recommend that House bill No. 12543 be passed without amendment. 

No one will question the stalwart Republicanism of Senator 
Foraker. On the 19th day of January, 1003. in an argument de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate in favor of the bill just men- 
tioned, to admit Arizona and New Mexico and Oklahoma to 
statehood, he appealed to this promise made by the Republican 
party. Let me read you a portion of what he said: 

It was my fortune to be not only a member of the committee on resolu- 
tions in the national blican convention of 1896, but to be ab o chairman 
of that committee, and I was a member of the subcommittee and an 
of the subcommittee that drafted that platform. I knew then exactly what 
we rere n in that platform. We put it in (speaking of the statehood 
plank) r giving a hearing to everybody who wanted to be heard; we put 
it in there, thinking it would strengthen the cause of Republicanism through- 
out the West. It was not an idle thing; it was not an ill-consider d thing on 
the pa t of those who did it; it was carefully considered, and it was dons 
after it had been thoroughly discussed. When we cams to Philadelphia I 
was not chairman of the committee, nor the chairman of the subcommittee, 
but I was a member of the committe and a member of the subcommittee that 
drafted that platform. 


Then, after quoting the statehood plank in the Republican plat- 
form of 1896, the Senator proceeds: 

In 1900 we dispensed with all qualifications and boldly and unqualifiedly 
declared as follows: 

Wo favor home rule for and the early admission to statehood of the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma.” 

Now, Mr. President, if we are to be told that is not binding because it was 
not under oath, or if we are to be told for any reason whatever we are now to 
d rd it; if, in other wo. insincerity is to be written across that de- 
claration of the Republican na platform, it shall not be written by my 
hand. * That declaration was not put in there to help the o ition; 
it was put in there to help the Republican ; and we put it there because 
we thoughtit was right. Ifcelto-day just as I did then, and I intend to vote 
now, when it is nota mere platform proposition, as I voted then, because I 
am in earnest now, as I was then. 


The Democratic party fayored statehood for the Territory of 
Arizona in the platform of 1900, and we are ready to vote for 
statehood for her now. We favored statehood for New Mexico, 
and we are ready now to comply with that promise. We pled 
statehood to O oma and we stand y to now redeem t 
pledge. If you gentlemen of the majority will join with us in an 

onest effort to carry out in good faith that one proposition upon 
which both of the great parties agreed in 1900 we will welcome 
into this ‘‘indestructible union of indestructible States“ those 
great Territories. You will then stand acquitted of having writ- 
ten insincerity across the platform of your party. 

But I turn to another phase of this great question. I maintain 

that the passage of this bill of the majority will not only be a 
violation of party covenants but a violation of national faith. 
+ The bill proposes to join Arizona and New Mexico in one State, 
to call that State Arizona, and to locate the capital of the new 
State at Santa Fe. Everyone knows that the people of Arizona 
are opposed to this union with New Mexico. Everyone knows 
that its consummation will result in the people of Arizona being 
completely dominated by New Mexico. Everyone knows that 
the two Territories have little in common, either in religion, cus- 
toms, or laws. It is hoped to mollify opposition in Arizona by 
retaining that name for the new State, but this piece of political 
legerdemain will deceive no one. There is not an intelligent 
schoolboy in Arizona who does not thoroughly understand that 
it will be a case where Arizona will have the pedigree and New 
Mexico will have the horse. Arizona was organized as a Territory 
in 1863. Prior to that time this great region had been a county 
of New Mexico, which was organized as a Territory in 1851. For 
many years the people of Arizona had been seeking a separate 
Territorial existence. It was then claimed by them that on ac- 
count of the vast extent of the conntry. and on account of geo- 
graphical conformations, union with New Mexico was inconven- 
ient and undesirable. Many bills had been introduced in Congress 
looking to their separation. In 1852 President Lincoln rerom- 
mended the organization of the Territory of Arizona, and in that 
year the Delegate from New Mexico offered a bill for that pur- 
pose, which became a law in 1863. 

Now, I assert this proposition of law, that the act of 1863 organ- 
izing the Territory of Arizona was tantamount to an obligation 
on the part of the Government of the United States to grant state- 
hood to the people within the limits of that Territory whenever 
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they were able to meet the requirements in point of population, 
wealth, and intelligence. 

From what clause in the Constitution is derived the power to 
create and organize Territories and Territorial governments? 


tions respecting the territory or other p: belonging to the 
United States, but nothing in the Constitution be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular State. 


No power to organize a Territorial government can be fairly 
traceable to this clause. Such power is not expressed here, nor is 
it to be derived by necessary implication.” The Constitution 
speaks of territory here in the sense of property and not in the 
sense of govermental entities. The is: 

To dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respec the 
territory or other 8 belonging to the United States sii 

Under this clanse the Government may survey its public lands 
and may fix the terms upon which it will dispose of its property. 
These public lands or property may exist within the limits of a 
State, yet it will not be contended that by virtue of this clause 
the General Government was vested with the power to exercise 
any control or regulation over any of the domestic affairs of peo- 
ple residing within the limits of such States, even though they 
may reside upon territory within such States belonging to the 
Government of the United States. This view is fortified by an 
examination of the proceedings of the convention which framed 
the Constitution. I read from Debates in the Federal Convention: 

Mr. Carroll withdrew his motion and moved the following: 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be construed to alter the claims of the 
United States or of any of the individual States to the western territory; 
but all such claims be examined into and decided upon by the Supreme 


Court of the United States.” 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to postpone this, in order to take up the 


following: 

1 Tegislature shall bare poner N 8 of and eende pasaiari 
an ons respecting the territory or other prope: Din fon TOES 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution contained shall be so con- 
strued an to] prejudice any claims either of the United States or of any par- 


The 18 was agreed to nem. con. F 
Mr. L. Martin moved to amend the tion of Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
by adding: But all such claims may be examined into and decided upon by 

the Supreme Court of the United States.” j 3 
as all suits to which the 


Mr. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. This is u: ý 
United States are parties are all ready to be decided by the Supreme Court. 
Me AER It is proper, in order to remove all doubts on this 
e motion of Mr. Gouverneur Morris was agreed to, Maryland alone dis- 
3 (The Madison Papers, vol. 3, p. 1486.) 

The organization of a Territorial government, like that accom- 
plished for Arizona in 1863, is a political act, and no circumstances 
can be imagined under which it could be made the subject of liti- 
gation in the Federal courts. So I take it that it is clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the clause of the Constitution which I have read 
does not confer on Congress the right to organize Territories as 
political subdivisions, and that the word Territory,” as found 
in that clause, is used as descriptive of property rather than as 
descriptive of political entities. 

From what source, then, does Congress derive the power to 
create Territories and to organize them? Certainly it must exist 
somewhere in the Constitution if such power can be lawfully ex- 
ercised. 

Section 3 of Article IV provides: 

i ; m, into this Union; but no new 
States shall To formed or erected within the jurisdiction ot any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 


mae Sf Sot the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well | 
e 


asof ngress, 
Section 8 of Article I provides: 
The 8 ae ere ok yn a gs 2 ag = laws AOR ERARE ip 
ecessary N; ex on the 0 in 
all other bowers vested by this C Constitution in the EE, of the United 
States or in any department or officer thereof, 

Upon these two provisions of the Federal Constitution ‘‘ hang 
all the law and the prophets,” in so far as the right of Congress 
to organize Territorial government is concerned. Let me exam- 
ine this position, The old Articles of Confederation were silent 
upon the subject of admitting new States. Prepared during the 
blood and carnage of the Revolutionary war, when the issue of 
the conflict trembled in doubtful balances, it is not surprising 
that the statesmen of that day were content to provide for the 
saving the States that did exist and took no thought for the ad- 
mission of new ones, But the achievement of independence in 
1782 pressed other questions to the front. The extensive territory 
lying along the then western border gave rise to conflicting claims 
and mutual jealousies between the States; but better counsel pre- 
vailed, and beginning with ae in 1784, and followed by the 
other States, that great body of land known as the Northwest 
Territory ” was ceded to the General Government. In 1787 Con- 
gress adopted the celebrated ordinance known as the Ordinance 
of 1787,” for the Sabha of that Territory. That ordinance 
provided that in that great section of this Union there should be 
created not less than three nor more than five States; that when- 


ever as many as 5,000 inhabitants were found in the district a 
Territorial form of government should be created; and then arti- 
cle 5 declares: 

When any of the said States have 60,000 free inhabitants therein such State 
shall be admitted, by its Delegates, into the Gon of thé United States, 
on an equal footing with the original States in respects whatsoever, an 
shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and State government: 
Provided, The constitution and government so to be formed shall be repub- 
lican and in conformity to the principles contained in these articles, and so 
far as it can be consistent with the general interests of the confederacy, such 
admission shall be allowed at an Castine time, and when there may be a less 
number of free inhabitants in the State than 60,000. 

When this ordinance was passed by the Congress then sitting 
in New York, the great convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion was in session in Philadelphia. Many distinguished men 
were members of both bodies, and the conclusion is irresistible 
that each body was thoroughly adyised as to what was occurring 
in the other. x 

So, when the Constitutional Convention declared that new 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union,” that 
body knew that the vast expanse of country north of the Ohio 
River would be carved into not less than three nor more than five 
States, and knew also that the organization of Territorial govern- 
ments might in every instance be the prelude to the organization 
of State governments. The fact, therefore, that the Constitution 
does not specifically grant to Congress the right to create Territo- 
ries can be accounted for upon no other ground than that the 
framers of the Constitution were clearly of the opinion that the 
right to organize Territorial governments was a necessary inci- 
dent to and plainly implied from the power to admit new States. 

Authority for this contention is abundant. In a very elaborate 
report made to the Senate by Senator Douglas on the 12th day of 
March, 1856, on Kansas, he said: 

Is not the“ i G 
a means of enabling the a Gee ig fone he ald telt * 
domestic institutions and establish a State government under the authority 
right of Congress ts pees the GERIG act for the tarsporary LO r fo 
clearly niied in thet provision which authorizes the 15 en of new 

Ina very exhaustive report made to the Senate on the admission 
of Dakota, on the 11th of January, 1886, Senator Benjamin Har- 
rison said: 

Territorial governments were always ed as formative and tempo- 
rary, to be superseded by State governments as soon as the necessary condi- 
tions existed. 

I invite the attention of the Republican side of the House to 
this additional authority. In the Republican platform of 1888 
you made this declaration: 

The Government by Con 0 itories is 
only oie end that Bo 1 in the 2 A 

Now. Mr. Speaker, I therefore contend that when Congress 

separated Arizona from New Mexico in 1863 and organized it into 
| the Territory of Arizona, it was done in the exercise of that power 
| granted in the Constitution to admit new States.“ It was the 
| temporary and formative step to precede statehood for Arizona, 
| and Con no longer has the right to annihilate the political 
| entity which it thus created by constitutional methods. 
When you made Arizona a Territory, you made a political sub- 
| division which you have no right to obliterate. The act of of 1863 
| organizing the Territory was the creation of a power coupled 

with an interest which you can not in good conscience revoke or 
reverse. 

The Constitution forbids you to form any State by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned.“ When you ereated these Ter- 
ritories you were only authorized to do so because the Constitution 
gore you the lawful power to endow them with the Promethean 

e of immortal statehood, and you have no right now to destroy 
the life which you have thus created, nor to form one State by the 
junction of two inchoate States without the consent of the legis- 

tures of the inchoate States concerned. 

Let me invite the House, while on this subject, to some of the 
proceedings which occurred in this body when the Territory of 


Arizona was created. : 

On March 24, 1862, Mr. maer h of Ohio, from the Committee on 
Territories, reported House bill No. 357, to provide a temporary 
government for the Territory of Arizona. The bill established the 
boundaries of the Territory of Arizona, defined the methods by 
which it should be governed, and then declared: 

And that said government shall be maintained and continued until such 
time as the people residing in = bol 8 — the ooo 7 Son 
— of the’ Aided States, and apply for and obtain admision into 
the Unionasa State onan equal footing with the original States, (th Cong, 

sess., p. ` 

On May 8, 1862, debate was had on the bill. Tts passage was 
resisted by Mr. Wheeler, of New York, on the ground of too few 
population, too little resources to bear tax burdens, mining popu- 
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lation, and transitory and other stereotyped arguments, such as 
the ones now made against the admission of Arizona to statehood. 

Mr. Watts, Delegate from New Mexico, replied. Hestated that 
he had introduced the bill at the earnest and persistent requests 
of oe of Arizona; that the President had recommended it; 
and, continuing, speaking of the proposed division of the Territory 
of New Mexico, he said: 

But I know and feel that it will not be left undivided. It is a Territory 
2 enough to make four States of the size of New York or Pennsylvania, 
and I know and feel that it will not be allowed to remain undivided. I know 
it will be considered too large for one Territory. (37th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2025.) 

Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, spoke in favor of the bill, showing that 
New Mexico was too large and ought to be divided; that Arizona 
had more population than most of the Territories when organized; 
that its natural advantages and wealth, when developed, would 
make it one of the greatest of our Territories. 

The bill passed the House May 8, 1862. 

The bill was debated in the Senate July 3,1862. Senator Wade 
supported the bill and argued the justice and necessity of organ- 
izing the Territory. He said: 

The organization of the Territory of Arizona has been a matter of con- 
stant importunity upon this Government, for more than seven years to my 
certain knowledge, and there hasalways been an uneasiness among that peo- 
ple about their being attached to New Mexico. When you look at the map, 

ou find that this Territory is of vast extent and the settlements wide a 
The princi settlement in Arizona, as I understand it, is 700 miles m 
Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico. It is found exceedingly inconvenient 
5 of New Mexico to do business there. (37th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 3004. 

Senator McDougal, of California, said: 

It is perhaps my duty to say something on this 8 as I think I am 
the only Senator who knows opp et mally of the country proposed to 
be organized intoa Territory. I have traveled all over that country, and I 
understand its necessities. The Rio Grande goes down to the Gulf of Mexico; 
the Gila goes to the Colorado and down the Gulf of California, They drain 

1 of the country. 
y— 
Meaning New Mexico and Arizona— 


are distinct portions of thecountry. Arizona should be organized; and I say 
this not by way of argument, but by way of eel eae oe 0 inion, an in- 
formed opinion, having been all through that country, that it is due to that 
country and the poopie who have gone to inhabit it and who haye millions 
invested there that they should havea form of government, and I trust the 


Senate will concur in passing the bill. 
Senator Lane, of Kansas, favored the bill and said in part: 


You will never settle up a Territory if you wait to get population. Gov- 
ernment should go before. If you expect to settle up these new countries, 
ou must send government as the frontiersman. When we get 100,000 m- 
tion, we establish a State government. In Kansas, I believe, the population 
was less than that. The argument with me has no force. Tam one of the 
men who believe that the question of population should not be asked at all, 
even as toa State government. The only question we should ask is, Are the 
le of the Territory willing to take upon themselves the burdens of a 
tate government? (37th Cong., 2d sess., p. 3095.) 
On February 20, 1863, Senator Wade again urged the passage 
of the bill and said: 

The Territory of New Mexico, includ: 
one, altogether too extensive for any m 
itaextreme portions, * * * The cipal point of ulation in Arizona is 
700 miles from the seat of justice in New Mexico. (37th Cong.,3d sess., p. 1126.) 

The bill passed February 20, 1863, by the following vote: 


Yeas, 25—Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Cowan, Dixon, Doolittle, Foote, 
Foster, Harlan, Harris, Hicks, Howard, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kan- 
sas, Latham, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkin- 
son, Wilmot, and Wilson of husetts. 

Nays. 12—Carlile. Clark, Collamer, Davis, Fessenden, Grimes, Kennedy, 
Powell, Haulsbury, Trumbull, Turpie, and Wilson of Missouri. 

You will observe that the act declared that the government of 
Arizona Territory— 

Shall be maintained and continued until such time as the people residing 
in said Territory shall, with the consent of Congress, form a State govern- 
ment, republican in form as prescribed in the Constitution of the United 
States, and apply for and obtain admission into the Union as a State. 


This was the legal equivalent of a solemn promise made to the 
people of that Territory. You were never to destroy that Terri- 
torial government. You were to maintain it until statehood 
should be given that Territory. The people of Arizona took you 
at your word. They accepted the Territorial organization you 
thus created. They have expended thousands of dollars in doing 
their part toward maintaining this Territorial government which 
Congress had also agreed to maintain. They built a statehouse 
which cost them $130,000. They erected penitentiaries and uni- 
versities and schools and asylums, and now you propose in this 
bill to destroy it all. 

I tell you that if the same state of facts could be shown in a case 
between individuals there is not a court of equity in all the land 
that would not stop the perpetration of the outrage by the grant- 
ing of aninjunction. I assert that if similar powers to those con- 
ferred by the act organizing the Territory of Arizona had been 
conferred oon a corporation by a State legislature, that the Fed- 
eral courts have held eyer since the Dartmouth College decision, 
that the State legislative assembly would have no authority to 
impair these powers, much less to destroy them. I concede that 
as to this particular case of Arizona this is a political question 


Arizona, is an exceedingly mee 
cipal business to be transacted 
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as distinguished from a judicial one, and that no court can re- 

strain the despoiling hand of this House. But I appeal to that 

high court of public morals and public faith not to do that which 

is repugnant to every sentiment of equity and every inspiration 

of right. In the hearings before the committee each of the Dele- 

gaes appeared and resisted the making of two States out of these 
our Territories, 

Mr. MACON. How about the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McGuire]? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was resisted by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McGutre], and by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Witson], and by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Ropkx], 
every one of them, and the hearings will show it. All of them 
contended that the bringing in of a bill like this was a grave in- 
justice to the people in each Territory. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill passes and New Mexico and Arizona 
are joined in one State, it will be over the protest of nearly every 
citizen of Arizona and against the wishes of a very large element 
of New Mexico. They were originally divided because the judg- 
ment of Congress was that united they were too large for one 
State and because the God of nature had divided them by a range 
of mountains. Both of them desire separate statehood and neither 
of them prefer joint statehood. 

In the hearings before the Committee on Territories on this 
question, Hon. BERNARD S. Ropkx, Delegate on this floor from 
New Mexico, said: 


I might say this, that joint statehood for us, I am afraid, to-day is virtually 
a etary ty the enemies of the Territories over us on this ition. The 
result would probably be that a constitution would be defes I am satis- 
fied of that. Whatever my nal fee may be, I am satisfied that 
enough of the le of New Mexico would ic A in a negative vote to 
defeat a constitution. The class of people in Arizona are slightly different. 
They are a people from the extreme South and Eastand Northeast. In New 
Mexico two-fifths of the 8 are natives of Spanish descent, and, 
somehow or other, our brethren in Arizona do not particularly care to join 
us and we are not pining away with desire to join them. Quite a ene r 
cent of the people of New Mexico, as a last resort, rather than remain in the 
humiliating position we are in any longer, would accept joint statehood, I 
am sure, but if such a e went to a vote in New Mexico to-day it 
would be 1 e down. 

I would like to state this: Arizona and New Mexico are virtually a blanket 
across the backbone of this continent, one on the right-hand side and the other 
on the left. One is east and the other is west. 

The continental divide runs between us. The Arizona cluster 
the population largely ina bunch. The valleys of the Rio Grande and the ~ 
Pecos cluster the population ina bunch east. If we have this joint statehood 
it will result in an interminable fight over the location of the capital. It 
would mix our Territorial, city, and county debts. 

Recollect that the Territories now have institutions. Arizona has a peni- 
tentiary, has an insane asylum, has a fine university, has a capitol, and all 
the institutions that go to make up a magnificent State, all put there pen 
New Mexico) by its own taxation and its own moneys. New Mexico has a 
capitol, a university, a science hall, two normal universities, an agricultural 
college, a military institute, a school of mines, a miners’ hospital. a peniten- 
tiary, a deaf and dumb asylum, and I do not know how many other institu- 
tions, including as fine a 9 — of public schools as you ever saw, all located 
within its own bounds, of course, up and down the Rio Grande Valley and 

lsewhere. laws and our ms are largely different from those of 
Arizona; and as a Sta 
same laws as Arizona. 


if we had the power, we would not have quite the 

e have land grants galore in New Mexico, to which 
the civil law of Spain largely applies; and we havelaws with reference to the 
distribution of waters that we may change to conform to the general western 
sentiment on the subject, but they are not changed yet. All those thin; 
would conflict, and the result would if we hi ‘joint legislature with 
Arizona, that we might have interminable conflicts fights. 


In the same hearings Hon. Jonn F. WISO, Delegate in Con- 
gress from the Territory of Arizona, addressed himsel! to the propo- 
sition to unite,these two Territories in one State, and, stating the 
objections which the people of Arizona had to such a union, used 
this language: 


Hence we object on another ground. New Mexico is on one side of the 
Continental Divide and we are on the other; the waters of New Mexico go to 
the Gulf and ours go to the Pacific. There is a large mountain range, im- 
pean inmany which lies between us, and that inconvenience makes 

t objectionable. New Mexico is a highland country, ours is both a highland 
and a lowland, and therefore our demands are different, our needs are differ- 
ent, and our tions are of course different. So far apart would the 
be, so far away, so adverse would they become to each other that they wo 

me g enemies, and we could not stand it. Their system of laws is 
different from ours. Our debts are different, and therefore there would be 
clash and friction. They have their oe institutions that have cost them 

ions. So have we. One or the other must, in a measure, be abandoned. 
The power would then resolve itself into legislative power. 

The sewr arm, for the present, would prevail, and the weak one must 
n y fall. We can not conceive of any greater friction. Therefore I 
say we must resent it. We would rather remain a Territory until doomsday 

to ever cousent to any such unification. 

The CHAIRMAN. Supposing that you were confronted with the question 
whether you could be admi with New Mexico or not at all, would you 
rather wait or would you rather be joined? 

Mr. Wiuson, We would wait until the crack of doom before we would 
ever consent to it, and if stronger language is necessary I will use it. 

Sans rae I think it is fair to have your statement fully before the 
committee, 

Mr. WILso. I tell you our le will not vote forit. They are opposed 
to being raped with a proposition which they do not want. e reasons I 
have stated to the committee are reasons fair and broad; and rather than 
have to undergo the hardships that jointure would impose, we will remain a 
Territory until Congress gets more Americanized than it is, if it refuses us 


now. 
Mr. Roptnson. Is that the sentiment of your 
Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir; absolutely. Jour poopie 
Mr. Rosrnson. Will that sentiment change? 


valleys of 
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Mr. WILsox. It never will. It will only grow more violent. The more 
they are imposed upon the worse opposition they will make to it, because 
they believe it is wrong, bly wrong, aud sg do I. We believe itis wro: 
for Congress to reverse the national policy which is a hundred years old. We 
believe it is wrong for Con to impose burdens upon an American ple 
that are of their flesh and blood, and to give us something that we do not 
want, and we donot believe an American Congress is going to do it. 

‘The statements made by these two Delegates have been abun- 
dantly corroborated by evidence of the most trustworthy character. 
In the face of these facts, why should the well-established policy 
of the Government be reversed in this case? The policy has here- 
tofore been not to unite but to divide. Maine was divided from 
Massachusetts, Mississippi was divided from Alabama, Vermont 
was taken from New York, the Territory of Dakota was divided 
and two States made. But here we are asked to shut our eyes to 
all the lessons of the past, to disregard all the traditions of Ameri- 
can policy, to abrogate the pledges made to these people of Arizona 
and New Mexico, and unite in one State both these Territories in 
order to gratify the selfish desire for party advantage. Such an 
act of gross injustice will recoil upon its authors. Such an act of 
party perfidy will not be forgotten by the American people. Such 
a 5 betrayal of public faith will meet with its fitting 
rebuke. 

I turn now, Mr. Speaker, to the proposed union of Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma as one State to be called Oklahoma, as pro- 
vided for in this bill. I assert that this bill can not become a 
law without a willful and deliberate violation of solemn treaties 
made by the Government—treaties entered into on our part for 
valuable considerations received, and therefore the passage of the 
bill in its present form involves national dishonor. It will not 
be necessary to tax the patience of this House very long in order 
to establish the affirmative of this proposition. I first make this 
statement of facts: According to the census of 1900 there were 
then about 800,000 people within the limits of the proposed State. 
There are a great many more now. Of the population of the 
pro d State about 85,000 are Indians. 

our proposed enabling act provides that the election of dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention shall be accomplished by a 
vote of the people of the two Territories, white and Indian alike. 
It provides that the constitution when framed shall be submitted 
to a vote of the people of the two Territories, white and Indian 
alike. The votes of the white people of Oklahoma can ten times 
oversilence the voice and render of no force the wishes of the In- 
dians. It can not be disputed that while the Indians are perfectly 
willing to accept statehood for the Indian Territory, er are un- 
alterably op to the creation of the State of Oklahoma by 
combining the two Territories in one State. This proposition is 
so abundantly established in the hearings before the committee 
that I will not cite evidence here to sus.ain it unless it shall be 
now called in question. 

Let me state the . The evidence shows 1 5 ques- 
tion that the Indians will gladly welcome statehood for Indian 
Territory and that they are bitterly o to joining their Ter- 
ritory witli Oklahoma in a State. Their opposition, I may say in 
passing, is placed upon grounds not alone of expediency but of 
morality. ey claim that statehood with Oklahoma means that 
they will be embraced in a State where the alcoholic liquor traffic 
will be legalized, and that that means the immediate degredation 
and speedy extinction of the Indian. 

The Indian nations who ue Indian Territory are the 
Cherokees, the Chickasaws, the Choctaws, the Creeks, and the 
Seminoles, Each of these nations or tribes before they were set- 
tled upon Indian Territory occupied and held lands east of the 
Mississippi River. They were in the way of the ee eat- 
ness of the white man, and the Government of the Uni tates 
negotiated and secured, through a series of treaties with these In- 
dian nations, an exchange of their lands east of the Mississippi for 
certain defined boundaries within what was called“ Indian Terri- 
tory.” There is an element of pathos in the preambles to some of 
these treaties. 

For example, the treaty of 1835, made with the Cherokees, be- 
gins with this statement: . 


Whereas the Cherokees are anxious to make some arrangement with the 
Government of the United States whereby the difficulties they have 
rienced by a residence within the settled parts of the United States under 
the j ction and laws of the State governments may be terminated and 
adjusted: and with a view of reuniting their people in one body and securing 
a permanent home for themselves and their posterity in a country selected 
by their forefathers, without the territorial limits of State sovereignties, and 
at Rasca they can establish and enjoy a government of their choice and per- 

taate such a state of society as may be most consonant with their views, 

bits, and conditions, and as may tend to their individual comfort and their 
advancement in civilization, etc. 


And thereupon follows the treaty which I shall presently allude 
to very briefly. $ 
The Chickasaw treaty of 1832 begins with this statement: 


or obey them. Rather than submit to this great evil, they fer to seek a 
home in the West where they may live and be governed by their own laws. 

I might quote, sir, from the other treaties, but this is sufficient 
to show the reasons and causes which prompted and induced the 
making of those treaties which resulted in our Government ac- 
quiring from the Indians their lands east of the Mississippi. 

I now invite the attention of the House to those articles in the 
treaties with the Indians which are inent to the ition I 
am discussing. The treaty of New Echota, made with the Chero- 
kees on the 29th day of December, 1835, in Article V contains this 
stipulation: 

ART. 5. The United States hereby covenants and agrees that the lands 
ceded to the Cherokee Nation in the foregoing article shall in no future time, 
without their consent, be included within the territorial limits or jurisdic- 
tion of any State or Territory. (Rev. Ind. Treaties, p. 69.) 

The treaty of 1856 made with the Creeks and Seminoles, in 
article 4, provides as follows: 

ART. 4. The United States do hereby solemnly agree and bind themselves 
that no State or Territory should ever pass laws for the government of the 
Creek or Seminole tribes of Indians, and that no portion of either of the 
tracts of country defined in the first and second articles of this agreement 
shallever be embraced or included within or annexed to any Territory or 
State, nor shall either or any part of either ever be erected into a Territory 
without the free and full consent of the n authority of the tribe 
owning the same. (Rev. Ind. Treaties, p. 111.) 

Article 4 of the Chickasaw and Choctaw treaty contains this 
provision: 

Arr. 4. The Governmentand le of the United States are hereby obliged 
to secure to the said Choctaw Nation of red people the jurisdiction and gov- 
ernment of all the persons and property that may be within their limits west, 
so that no Territory or State shall ever have a right to pass laws for the gov- 
ernmentof the Choctaw Nation of red people and their descendants and that 
no part of the land granted them shall ever be embraced in any Territory or 
State. (7 U. S. Stats., 334.) 

These stipulations were not abrogated, but were in effect af- 
firmed in the Indian treaties of 1866. : 

In 1871 the Government of the United States changed its policy 


of dealing with the Indians by treaty, but in no t was this 
change of poe to affect treaties already made. Upon the con- 
trary, all lawful treaties were expressly declared to be entitled to 


sacred observance. The act of March 3, 1871, provides as follows: 


ene iver a bled altar ig the Pig ec a beter dare States shall 
now. or 

with whom the United States may contract by treaty; but mo Aa a? 
any treaty lawfully made and ratified with any such nation or tribe prior to 
March 3, 1871. be hereby invalidated or impaired. 

So that, Mr. Speaker, I think it is clear that the joining of In- 
dian Territory with Oklahoma in one State, over the protest of 
the Five Tribes, can not be accomplished without a violation of 
the solemn treaty obligations of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not without eminent authority for this view. 
On the 10th day of January, 1877, there was a report filed in this 
House by a minority of the Committee on Territories, protesting 
against the organization of the Territory of Oklahoma. That re- 
pe was signed, among others, by Hon. David B. Culberson, of 

exas. The older members of this body will bear cheerful testi- 
mony to the statement that Mr. Culberson was not only a man of 
marvelous clearness of intellectual vision, but he was preeminently 
great as a lawyer. In that report the whole subject of our treaty 
obligations with the Indians is reviewed and the conclusi n is 
clearly and strongly stated that the organization of the Territory 
of Oklahoma without the consent of the Indian nations who might 
then be occupying it would be a violation of our solemn promises 
made to the Indians to induce them to surrender their lands east 
of the Mississippi. 

On the 3d day of March, 1879, the same question of organizing 
Oklahoma was again before the House. A minority of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories aguin reported adversely. In that re- 
port the Indian treaties which I have read were set out and given 
as a reason why the Indian country should not be embraced 
within the limits of any Territory without their consent. The 
report concludes as follows: 


The conclusions arrived at by your committee are: First, that the bill un- 


| der consideration conflicts with existing treaty stipuiations Second, that 


while the right to decide in a last resort that a treaty is no longer binding is 
undoubtedly lodged in Congress, the exercise of that righs is a judicial act 
affecting the honor and miiy of the nation, req or its justification 
reasons which commend themselves to the principles of equity and con- 
science, particularly where the parties to the compact with the United 
States are weak ani werless and depend solely on the good faith of the 
Government. Third, that no such reasons exist for violating the treaty stip- 
ulations which reserve the Indian Territory exclusively for the Indians, and 
wh ch secures to Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws. Creeks, and Semi- 
8 of self-government under the restrictions of the United States 
ution. 


Bet report was signed, among others, by Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
0 ine. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to be able to sustain the views I 
have announced by the authority of two such eminent statemen 
and superb lawyers as Thomas B. Reed and David B. Culberson. 

Mr. er, the Democrats in this House are in favor of grant- 


ing statehood to each of the four Territories. We do not believe 


d 
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that any pn public interest would suffer by such a course or 
that the dignity of any department of the National Government 
would be impaired. Each of them is large enough to make a 
great State. New Mexico contains 122,469 square miles: Ari- 
zona, 114,929 square miles: Oklahoma. 39.030 square miles. and 
the Indian Territory, 31,000 square miles. The smallest of these 
Territories is twenty-nine times larger than Rhode sland, six- 


teen times larger than Delaware. three times larger than Massa- 
chusetts. New Hampshire. Vermont, or Maryland. 

‘The Indian Territory is almost as large as Indiana, Ohio, or 
Kentucky, and is larger than West Virginia, Maine, or South 
Carolina. 

Each of these Territories is possessed of abundant wealth to 
maintain State and loc governments. Arizona hasat least four 
hurdred millions of taxable property: New Mexico has at least 
three hun red millions; Oklahoma, four hundred millions, while 
the property in the Indian Territory is equally as much. By the 
census of 1000 Oklahoma had a population of 348,000; Indian Ter- 
ritory. 392.000: New Mexico. 195,000. and Arizona only 122,000. 
This census was unquestionably incomplete and notably so in 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is safe to say that the population 
of New Meric» at the present is at least 250,000, while that of 
Arizona amounts to more than 178.000. 

But two rules have been recognized by Congress in determining 
the sufficiency of population to authori.e admission to statehood. 
One was that provided by the ordinance of 1787, which made it 
the duty of Congress to grant statehood to a Territory whenever 
it contained 60,000 free inhabitants. This ordinance was framed 
with reference to the territory north of the Obio River. and b 
virtne of an act of Congress was extended to the territory sou 
of the Ohio. 

Under this ordinance Corgress reserved the privilege of admit- 
ting a State before it had t 0,000 free inha itants. but it was the 
right of the State to demand admission when it had 60.000. 

he other rule was the one app icable to States formed ont of 
territory ceded to the United States by France, by Spain. and by 
Mexico. This rule was to grant statehood whenever the Terri- 
tory had a population equal to the unit of representation. and 
that. while stateh: od might be granted sooner. it was considered 
that the Territory was entitled to admission as a matter of right 
whenever it had tha: amount of population. 

The following States were admitted into the Union with less 
than 60.000 population, viz. Tennessee, Ohio. Indiana, Ilinois. 
Arkansas, Oregon, and Nevada. while seventeen States have been 
admitted into the Union at a time when their respective popula- 
tions were less than the unit of re tation. 

We acquired the territory from Mexico ont of which was organ- 
ized Arizona and New Mexico. This territory was acquired by 
the treaty of Guadalup-- Hidalgo. The ninth article of that 
treaty contains this provision: 

Mexicans who, in the Territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the character 
of citizens of the Mexican ablic conformably with what is sti ted in 
the preceding article. shall incorporated into the Union of the United 
States and be admitt-d at the p time (to be judged of by Se Congres 
of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the 
United States according to the ciples of the Constitution. 

It has been contended that the clause embraced in parentheses, 
“tobe judged of by the Congress of the United States,” meant 
that a different rule with reference to admitting States carved out 
of the 5 by that treaty should prevail. But I 
submit to the House that a more reasonable construction is. not 
that the law as to the admission of States deducible from the pre- 
cedents should be changed, but that this treaty simply intended 
to reserve to Congress the right to determine whether the facts 
existed which authorized the application of the law. 

Arkansas, Michigan, and Tennessee had each adopted their re- 
spective constitutions and presented themselves for admission 
into the Union before any enabling acts in their behalf had been 

by Congress. In the case of Tennessee, that State took 
er own census, adopted her constitution, and presented herself 
to the Congress, demanding admission as a State under the 60.000 
rule. and on the recommendation of the Pyesident was admitted. 
So. with these examples in mind, the treaty of Guadalupe-Hi- 
dalgo declared that the Territories thus celed should ' be admit- 
ted at the proper time, to be judged by the Congress.“ thus re- 
serving to Congress the right to determine the fact as towhether 
their populations were equal to the unit of representation. as well 
as reserving the right to a mit them sooner if, in the judgment 
of Congress, it should be thought proper. 

The unit of representation. as determined by the census of 1900, 
is 194.000. Three of these Territories already have populations in 
excess of the number required by the rue which has heretofore 

revailed, and are therefore entitled to admission into the Union. 
an exception to this rule was justified in any of the instances 
of the past. it is certai ly to be justified in the case of Arizona. 
Her population is almost entirely American, and represents as 
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fine an intelligence and as high a type of civic virtue as can be 
found on the continent. Only 1 percent of illiteracy exists among 
her white population. They are a progressive, up-to-date people, 
and nothing is to be feared from placing the star of Arizona in 
the constellation of the Union. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I bring these remarks to a close. I have at- 
tempted in homely phrase and considerate manner to prove that 
the passage of the bill of the majority means at once the ignor- 
ing of our = obligations and the violation of the rights of our 
own citizens. I have called attention to the fact that three of 
these Territories, in so far as numbers, wealth. and intelligence 
are concerned, are entitled, under all the precedents, to immedi- 
ate admission into the Union, and that the third is a more invit- 
ing object of Congressional grace than the seventeen other in- 
stances where Territories were admitted before their populations 

naled the ratio of representation. 

What is the real objection to making four States out of these 
Territories? 

Stripped of all disguises, it is becanse gentlemen wish to limit 
the extent of representation in the Senate of the United States. 
I can understand how this is desired by gentlemen from States 
bordering upon or close to the Atlantic coast, but how gentlemen 
from the great and growing Westand Middle West an be brought 
to the support of such a poe is beyond my comprehension. If 
this bill shall become a law, I believe the day will surely come 
when western and middle western men who vote for it will 
marvel at the folly which possessed them. But a few years ago 
the center of population was at Baltimore. It is now at Columbus, 
Ind., and is rapidly tending westward and southward. 

I believe that men now old enongh to be inspired by the hope 
of it will live to see the day when 15.000.000 people will reside 
within the limits of Texas. The day will come when Chicago 
will be larger than New York and when the great bulk of the 
population of these United States will be found in the West. 
Great as it is in its past history, it will require some dreamer 
upon a political Patmos to measure the approaching glory and 
power of this great region. 

Before the final die is cast on this bill glance. if you please, on 
the map of our country. The States lying north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi. with Virginia aided. embrace about one- 
fifth as much territory as all that great country lying entirely 
west of the father of waters. And yet the States of this east- 
ern section possess more power in the Senate than the whole 
of that great western region. The Constitution of the United 
States has irrevocably fixed the equality of representation in the 
Senate. 

The day will come when some great measure will be demanded 
0 the people of the West. and you will find this eastern section 
able to clutch the country by the throat and hold it at bay. 

This will lead to friction and bitterness and maybe to strife and 
bloodshed. I appeal to gentlemen North and South: I appeal in 
the name of the “‘ indestructible Union of indestructible States,” 
and without regard to whether you be Democrat or Republican, 
not to turn your backs upon the very last opportunity to secure 
for tg 5 e of the West that representation in the Senate of the 
United States to which they are justly entitled. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Spea.er,I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, lam pa as anxious as any Mem- 
ber of this House for the admission of the great western Terri- 
tories into this Union at the very earliest possible date. Aside 
from the natural pride and pleasure which it seems to me every 
American should feel upon the advent of a new State into the 
Union. there are reasons that appeal strongly to me from a per- 
sonal standpoint. Coming as I do from a State that is bounded 
on the west by the great Indian Territory, hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of my fellow-citizens, friends, and kinsmen have crossed 
the border line and staked their destiny with the people of that 
section. 

They did not go into that country with rifle and blade to wrest 
the wilderness from bands of howling savages; they were invited 
there by a civilization and social conditions which were tolerable 
a quarter of acentury ago. They did not go there to become as- 
similated to the manners, the laws, and the customs of aliens and 
foreigners. but they met there upon common ground with their 
fellow-Americans from every State in this Union. There was 
found the farmer and the artisan ready. to fell the forest and till 
the soil and build homes for their children, along with the east- 
ern capitalist seeking new fields of investment for his surplus 
millions: sons of New England homes. graduates of New England 
colleges and universities, with their technical learning and con- 
summate skill in the arts and professions. 

The Southerner. with his high ideas of individual and national 
honor and his love for local institutions: the westerner, with 
that bold energy and indomitable spirit that has always blazed 


* 


an eye single to the 
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out the path and made clear the way for States and empires— 
these people did not have to learn by slow and gradual process 
the arts of civil government. They were cradled and schooled 
in the heart of the greatest civilization and grandest Government 
the world has ever produced. They do not have to lie dormant 
in the lifeless and passive condition of a Territory for a decade to 
gather the wealth and intelligence that elevate to the dignity of 
a State. Toog carson wish them the greatest patrimony in wealth 
and culture that any migrating people ever poured into the lap of 
a new and undeveloped country. 

Born and reared in an environment that nurtures and develops 
the highest order of patriotism and self-reliance and having known 
and appreciated the inestimable blessings of local self-govern- 
ment, these people, proud of their American citizenship and the 
history of their country, keenly feel the humiliation involved in 
denying to them the right to govern themselves and to exercise 
an influence and voice their convictions in the deliberations of 
this body. Itis not strange that they should feel thus. It was 
for these inalienable rights and principles that their forefathers 
took up arms against the British Crown, attained their inde- 
pendence, and established a government of their own. 

In many respects they suffer the same ills that were imposed 
upon the American colonies. They are taxed, but without repre- 
sentation in the taxing power. They are governed by laws in 
which they were allowed no part in enacting. A horde of petit 
officers, not of their own choosing and in no way responsible to 
them, is sent hither to administer laws and execute judgments 
among them. Hampered upon every side in the development of 
their business enterprises, without proper facilities for the educa- 
tion of their children and the care of the insane, the blind, and 
the indigent, it is no wonder that to these high-spirited and self 
reliant Americans their condition is galling and humiliating in 


the extreme. 


So far as the people in the Indian Territory are concerned, there 
are many of them who would perhaps be willing to accept state- 
hood upon any terms to rid themselves of these embarrassing con- 
ditions, and out of consideration for them I might be brought to 
support a measure that would admit the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma as one State, upon fair and equal terms to each section. 
But, sir, I am not permitted to dothis. Under this bill, which by 
the rule adopted by this House can neither be amended nor modi- 
fied, I must either oppose the measure altogether or submit to an 
unwilling and an unwise union of the four Territories into two 
States, organized not upon broad lines of national policy, but with 
litical interest of the majority in this House. 

A close examination of this bill makes manifest the fact that 
its whole purpose is not to admit these great Territories as States 
into the Union upon grounds of their fitness and qualifications for 
statehood, but to admit them, if at all, in such a way as to place 
the organizing conventions and early legislation absolutely in the 
control of the dominant peon party and allow them the least 
possible influence in the Senate of the United States. 

Sir, it seems to me that if ever there was a time when the inter- 
ests of political parties should be discarded and the future safety 
and equilibrium of the Union alone kept in view, it is when we 
consider the admission of a new State into the sisterhood. 

It is not the policy of the hour that should control and direct 
our deliberations. It is not the weal or woe of a political organi- 
zation that should influence our action, but the interest of this 
broad land and the perpetuation of this Republic for all time to 
come, We should lay aside all partisan bias and determine in our 
own minds how we would decide this question, not only to-day, 
but ten, twenty, fifty years from now. Let us remember that 
once a State, always a State. When these Territories are admit- 
ted their destiny is fixed as long as our political system shall exist. 
In determining this matter let us bear in mind the fact that there 
will come a time when there will be no race question to compli- 
cate and annoy. 

There will come a time when Mason and Dixon’s line shall have 
vanished and the memories of the civil war be perpetuated only 
in legend and song. That great conflict, now nearly forty years 
ago, the influence of which sometimes yet asserts itself in the 
councils of state, will in time become like the civil wars of all 
other great nations, a mere episode in the history of the world. 
Political expediency and sectional prejudices can not enter into 
the determination of this question, if the dream of our fathers is 
to be realized in the perpetuation of an indissoluble union of inde- 
structible States. ; e A > 

The safety and 1 of the Union depends, in my judg- 
ment, more upon fair and equal representation of every section of 
our broad land in the Senate of the United States than upon any 
other principle. We are not congested upon some narrow island 
of the seas where the rain falls or the sun shines upon all at once. 
Our national domain is broad and expansive. Our industries are 
as diversified as the ingenuity of man can invent, and each can 
find a soil and a season for its fullest growth and development. 


There is only one way that has yet been conceived by which each 
section may be kept abreast of the others in the onward march of 
national progress, and that is by giving to each section equal 
power and influence in the Halls of State. 

It is proposed by this bill that an unwilling union be forced 
opan Arizona and New Mexico and the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, and thus reduce the rightful representation of that 

eat country in the Senate of the United States. And just here 

wish to address my remarks to every Member of the House of 
Representatives as a Representative. When our forefathers es- 
tablished this Government the whole of its powers were divided 
into the legislative, the executive, and judicial. Congress was 
given full legislative power. Isay this notwithstanding the veto 
power given to the President of the United States, because a 
uisite majority in each House may override that veto. 

e Senate was given also executive power in the confirmation 
of appointments, and shares the treaty-making power with the 
Executive. It was given judicial power in the trial of im h- 
ments. It was intended in the first instance as a sort of privy 
council of state, with sufficient power to check the Executive in 
the making of appointments and in the conclusion of treaties. It 
was intended to provide a means by which the smallest State in 
the Union, either in t to territory or population, should 
have representation equal to the largest in at least one branch of 
the National Government. It was intended to restrain sudden 
and impetuous action upon the part of the more popular body 
ee operate as an element of stability in the government of the 
nation.“ 

Hamilton’s only fear was that it would not preserve its func- 
tions, but become overshadowed by the House of Representatives 
and subject to itsdomination and control. Indeed, such has been 
the history of every other representative government on earth. In 
the beginning of our constitutional existence the Senate was rela- 
tively an unimportant body. It had only twenty-six members, and 
it was not until 1817 that it appointed standing committees; but 
now it has reversed the processes of evolution which have taken 
pee in every other representative government. In England, in 

rance, in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, and in all 
other countries having a eh sbi nape government the direct 
representatives of the people have the controlling power and the 
functions of the upper house are scarcely more advisory. 

The original theory was that the Senate should represent the 
States and that there should be a balance of States as States in 
the Senate and operate as a check upon the encroachment and 
dangerous tendencies in other de ents of Government. To- 
day it is the one all-absorbing and irresistible power in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is the most august, the most 
influential, and the most aristocratic legislative body on the face 


of the earth or that ever existed. Until 1840 the House of Rep- ` 


resentatives was the controlling body in Congress. Since the 
close of the civil war the House, year by year, has been losing its 
importance, and the Senate of the United States is in effect the 
sole legislative body in the Government. Our fiscal, our tariff, 
and financial legislation is all the work of the Senatorial oligarchy. 

The McKinley bill was, after all, the work of a Senator from 
Rhode Island, a Senator from Iowa, an original free trader, but 
who has abandoned his early faith and never omits an opportu- 
nity to sing pæans of praise of the theoristic principles of protec- 
tion. The Dingley bill, passed by the House, was amended b 
the Senate beyond recognition. The House DI hecrraiea ast 
mous vote the Nicaragua Canal bill. en it reached the 
Senate, with supreme indifference to the expression of the House, 
they threw it aside and crammed the Panama Canal down our 
unwilling throats. 

The legislatures of a majority of the States in the Union have 
passed resolutions requesting onions to submit an amendment 
to the Constitution providing for the election of Senators by a di- 
rect vote of the pope: Platform after platform of each of the 
political parties demanded that Senators be so elected. Ses- 
sion after session and time and again the House has passed a con- 
stitutional amendment for this purpose, but as soon as it reached 
the Senate it was consigned to an eternal tomb. Such has been 
the exaltation of the Senate and such the decline of the House 
that when men become enormously rich and are possessed of po- 
litical ambitions they usually ignore the House, and the Senate 
becomes their goal. 

I do not deny that there have been times when these extrava- 
gant powers of the Senate have been used to the advantage of the 
whole country and nefarious legislation prevented thereby, but 
in the main I contend that the tendency is undemocratic; it is 
unrepublican and is dangerous. There is only one way possible 
to guard against these tendencies, and that is in the way contem- 
plated by the Constitution of the United States—preserve the 

nal representation of every section of this country in the Senate, 

e time has even now passed when this could have been ac- 
complished fully and perfectly, and with the admission of these 
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Territories will be settled the number of Western States for all 
time to come. Texas is the only one in regard to which there is 
any provision for dividing, and it is safe to say that local interest, 
pride in great territorial extent, and memories of her past his- 
tory will always keep this from being done. At present the rep- 
resentations of different sections in the Senate in proportion to 
their population may not be exceedingly abnormal, but, sir, it is 
poor statesmanship indeed that closes its eyes upon the portent of 
the future simply because the present is sufferable. 

The expanding power of the Senate makes it imperative that we 
take no steps that will tend to destroy in the future the equal 
representation of every sectionin that body. Now, let usexamine 
for a few moments theclaim of these Territories for admission as 
separate States. 

At the beginning of the last Congress we passed, by an over- 
whelming majority of the House of Representatives, a bill prac- 
tically admitting these Territories as separate States. But, sir, 
there was an element in the Senate, a comparatively insignificant 
minority, which was not pleased with the bill sent over by the 
representatives of the people, and the measure, as is generally the 
case under such circumstances, was filibustered to death. 

The House is now asked to surrender, to face about and beat 
an ignominious retreat. The argument for the admission of these 
Territories us different States is stronger now, as indeed it will be- 
come stronger and strongeras the years go by, than when the state- 
hood bill passed the House last Congress; but an entirely different 
spins has now come over the dreams of the majority in this 

ouse. Why this sudden change of front? Is there any less 
reason for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as separate 
States to-day than there was two years ago? Is there any less 
reason why Oklahoma should constitute a State to-day than there 
was thus many months ago? 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that your majority in this House 
are opposed to the ađmission of these Territories under any cir- 
cumstances; but if it must be, if the time has come when their 
right to admission is so clear and just and the demand so loud 
and strong that you can not trifle with it longer, it is proposed 
that their demand shall be answered in such a way as to give the 
least possible political advantage to this section and deny her her 
just meed of influence in the future progress and destiny of the 
nation; because, sir, the Republican party is dominated and con- 
trolled, soul and body, by northern and eastern influences, ever 
watchful and farsighted in their own interest, but without the 
slightest regard for the interest of the country at large. 

Jpon what do you base your opposition to the proposition to 
admit these Territories as separate States? Is it because they 
have not sufficient geographical area that you seek to band them 
be Sg in unwilling union? Every schoolboy whose eye has 
fallen upon a map of his country will recognize the injustice and 
absurdity of this contention. Oklahoma contains 39,030 square 
miles. She has morearea than fourteen States in the Union. She 
has a larger area than Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont all put garner, 
She will have an area practically as large as that of one-third of 
the States of the Union. 

And whatis true of Oklahoma in this respect is no less true 
of the Indian Territory. She is ter in extent than Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts. New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, or West 
Virginia. Her soil is the richest in the world and could easily 
support a population of 3,000,000 people. These facts in regard 
to the area of Oklahoma and Indian Territory make ridiculous in 
the extreme the suggestion that this is any reason for combining 
New Mexico and Arizona as one State, either of which would 
have practically as much territory as all of New England, with 
the great State of New York thrown in. 

If it is not narrowness of territory, then what is it that you base 
your contentions upon? Is it wealth or population? Let us ex- 
amine fora moment. There are fifteen States of this Union to- 
day with less population than either Oklahoma or the Indian 
Territory. If an accurate and complete census of Arizona was 
taken to-day there is every reason to believe that she would not 
fall far short of 200,000 people. If so, she has as many people as 
the State of Delaware, more population than the State of Idaho, 
and several times the population of Nevada. 

Arizona, the least of these Territories from a standpoint of 
population, has more people than at least twenty-four States had 
at the time they were admitted to the Union, and this not includ- 
ing the original thirteen States. 

New Mexico can not be far short of 250,000 people; and if so, 
she has, as was contended by Mr. Ropry, the Delegate from New 
Mexico, before the Territorial Committee, a larger population 
than any Territory ever had when it was admitted as a State. In 
taxable values, in wealth and natural resources of every kind, 
their claim is equally strong. There were twenty-seven States 


admitted to the Union with less taxable values than Arizona has 
to-day. She has more fertile land than all of New England. 
New Mexico has over three hundred millions of property sub- 
ject to taxation. The natural resources of Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory make them among the richest countries in the 


World. In taxable values Oklahoma has demonstrated her quali- 


fications for statehood, The Indian Territory, with her 80 national 
banks, her 2,500 miles of railroad, her 57 coal mines pouring out 
over 3,000,000 tons of coal a year, besides her live stock and agri- 
cultural products, is lifted in wealth to the dignity of an empire. 

The social and intellectual conditions that obtain throughout 
these Territories, either of them, will compare fayorably with any 
State in the Union, and any argument to the contrary is either 
insincere or made in ignorance of the facts as they really exist. 

People going into those Territories from the intellectual centers 
of the East have never been known to return on account of any 
inability to find social relations worthy of their membership. 
Many of them can testify, after a few years’ contact with these 
people, in society, in church, in the professions, and in business 
circles, that they aro not badly in need of the intellectual culture 
and business ability to take care of themselves. Their population 
is almost exclusively made up of people from the States, and their 
grade of culture and intelligence is practically the same. 

I know, sir, that the point is made that certain portions of the 
population of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are Indians; in 
that of New Mexico and Arizona are Mexicans, and are unquali- 
fied for good citizenship and incapable of self-government. This 
very objection was raised in 1845 against the annexation of Texas 
and against the admission of California in 1851. The Mexican 
and the Indian in each of these States has long since disappeared, 
and in his place has grown up the finest type of American citizen- 
ship. To-day Texas and California are two of the grandest States 
of the Union, and are hurrying on to a future of untold possibili- 
ties. The great bulk of the population in either of these Terri- 
tories is composed of typical self-reliant and self-governing Ameri- 
cans, 

The American is in the saddle, and the danger from Mexican 
population in either Arizona or New Mexico isridiculous, A few 
years’ time is all that is necessary to settle that question in either 
of the Territories. But, sir, it is strange, passing strange, that 
this objection should be made by any Representative from New 
England or any of the Northwestern States. The towns and 
cities of New England swarm with a foreign-born population. 

My friend from Massachusetts, a leading member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, stated during the hearings on this question 
that he had the honor to represent in Congress a district in which 
there were about 30,000 French Canadians who spoke nothing but 
French. Add to this the number of Poles, Italians, and other 
foreigners in his district, and a much larger number of his popu- 
lation will be either of foreign birth or the immediate descend- 
ants of foreigners, The difference in the two cases is all in fayor 
of the western Territories. 

The foreign population in New England and the Northwestern 
States will in all probability continue to increase. The objec- 
tionable population in the Territories will year by year fade away 
and disappear. 

By the census of 1900 only two of the New England States 
showed any gain, Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the gain in 
each of these was in foreign population, which immigrated and 
settled in their cities. Take Minnesota and Wisconsin and other 
Northwestern States and see what a menacing population is grow- 
ing 18 in each of them. There is far more danger from the objec- 
tionable populations which we are trying so hard to restrain with 
immigration laws in the New England States and in our great 
cities than these objectionable classes in the Western Terri- 
tories. 

There are more Irish to-day in New York than in Dublin. Chi- 
cago is the largest Polish cityin the world. Take Massachusetts. 
I would not speak disparagingly of this great historic State. As 
an American citizen I am proud of her example and proud of her 
precepts. She has been called the Holy Land“ of law, of litera- 
ture, and liberty. But let us be candid. Her population to-day 
is divided, as stated by a professor in Columbia University, into 
an insignificant minority, composed largely of ancestor-worship- 
ing Puritans and a few fastidious dilettante on the one side, and 
an ever growing and increasing horde of foreign-born population 
on the other, What is true of Massachusetts is true of Connecti- 
cut, and is largely true of nearly every New England State. 

It can not therefore be urged with any degree of assurance that 
objectionable 5 of these Territories is any reason that 
they should not be admitted as separate States. Another objec- 
tion is sometimes made—that Arizona and New Mexico are min- 
eral countries, and when the minerals are exhausted they will be 
abandoned and population will decrease. There are, it is true. in 
these Territories inexhaustible fields of iron, coal, copper, asphalt, 
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and large and undeveloped mines of gold and silver. But there 


is no force in the objection. West Virginia and Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama. Georgia, Michigan, and Wisconsin are almost 
exclusively mineral States. and their resources bring untold 
wealth to the people and support teeming populations. 

I can not believe that gentiemen are serious when they advance 
such arguments against the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico. It is stated that there are vast stretches of arid and un- 

roductive lands in these Territories. As stated before, the fact 
E that there is more productive land in either Arizona or New 
Mexico than there is in the whole of New England. These lands 
that are called the waste lands” there will ultimately become, 
under the system of irrigation that has been inaugurated, among 
the finest agricultural lands in the world. In proof of this propo- 
sition we have only to call to mind the case of the Panhandle of 
Texas. A comparatively few years ago this country was con- 
sidered a part of the great American desert. Mr. Davis. while 
he was Secretary of War, bought a herd of camels and sought to 
introduce them in order that the desert might be traversed by 
caravans such as are used be the great Desert of Sahara. 

It was then the bourne of the solitary herdsman and the cow- 
boy. To day it is a land of varied industries. supporting thriving 
cities and a great and growing population. The city of Amarilla, 
at one time called the heart of the staked plains,” is to-day a city 
of 10.000 people, with all the modern improvements, such as street 
railroads, electric lights, waterworks, and banking and manu- 
facturing industries. What has been accomplished toward mak- 
ing the desert bloom there can be ee and will be 
accomplished on a larger and grander scale in Arizona and New 
Mexico. But, Mr. Speaker. these arguments have been repea 
in this House and on the floor of the Senate until it is pardonable 
to allude to them only in the most general terms. 

They have demonstrated. it seems to me, to the satisfaction of 
any man who will view the question free from party bias and 
from a standpoint of fairness and justice to the wholecountry, to 
the pe pl who inhabit the Territories, that they are entitled to 
come ii to the Union as rate States, and to come now. There 
is no justice in the denial. When they were organized as sepa- 
rate Terr tories and separate Territorial government provided for 
each, the people there and those who have gone there since as- 
sumed, oa ad a right to assume. that their boundaries would 
be left st least substantially undisturbed when they were admit- 
ted into tle Union. 

The country demands that they shall come. and come as separate 
States. You have promised it and reiterated it and emphasized it 
in your party platform, and when the time came to redeem your 

omise you met it with some miserable evasion or indefinite de- 

y. When your party meets again in a few weeks yon will point 
with pride to the progress vou have made in the solution of the 
question, and proceed to dish out to a long-suffering le the 
stale old promises you have made over and over again. you 
thought these Territories were all safely Republican and would 
continue for the next fifty years to take their religious and politi- 
cal pabulum from east of the Allegheny Mountains, they would 
come in as separate States before the next national election. 

You were ready and willing enongh to divide the great Terri- 
tory of Dakota and make two States of it becanse it served your 
purpose politically, and now, supremely indifferent to the virtue 
of consistency, you propose to force a union of New Mexico and 
Arizona because you fear that one of those States would go 
Democratic if they were admitted as separate States. 

But. Mr. Speaker, let me return to the proposition that the day 
will come when the great Southwest will suffer for it and the 
safety of the Union be endangered if you deny that section the 
representation in the United States Senate to which her wealth 
and population will then. at least, entitle her. 

Let us preserve the balance and equilibrinm while it is not yet 
too late. Let us set over against the six States in the Northeast, 
six States in the Southwest. It is just. it is politic. it is sound. 
prescient statesmanship to do so. I call upon the Representatives 
from the great West. Where is lowa. Nebraska. and Kansas in 
this contest? Are you content to remain forever in a state of 
colonial vassalage to New England? The afterglow of the civi) 
war has faded away. The issues that at one time placed you at 
variance with your sister States a little farther to the south have 
been settled forever. Your interest and theirs have now become 
identical. Is it not time for you to rise in your might and assert 
an individuality of your own? 

On academic qnestions we can afford to divide, bnt a great 
qu stion which involves the power and influence of your whole 
section in the governmental affairs of this Republic for at least 
many generations to come is now to be determined. Can you 
afford to permit the petit party policy of the hour to place you in 
& position where posterity in the years to come will si hay 
pe for making such an abject surrender of the rights and digni- 


of your country? There is no question as to where the Rep- 


resentatives from the Middle West and the Southwest should 
stand in this controversy. They should vote with one voice and 
always against any bill that seeks to band these great Territories 
into two States. so great in territorial extent as never to be en- 
tirely efficient in themselves and without any appreciable influ- 
ence in the Government of the nation. 

Do not believe for one instant that the older States would divide 
under such circumstances. During the whole of our national ex- 
istence New England has been politically one, and with her twelve 
Senators has absolutely dictated the fiscal and financial policy of 
the United States. She has always maintained a solidarity of in 
terest on these questions. The junior Senator from Maine ma: 
favor expansion; the senior Senator may violently oppose it; bo 
are sent back without a show of opposition. The senior Senator 
from Massachusetts may be strongly opposed to expansion: the 
junior Senator, by his voice and his vote, may favor it; both are 
returned to the United States Senate. 

The little State of Rhode Island sends her great tariff builder, 
term after term, to represent her interest in Congress. These 
States may differ upon minor matters, but upon fiscal and finan- 
cial questions they are eternally one. Massachusetts marches at 
the head of the van and leads her sister New England States 
wherever she will, I repeat. Mr. Speaker, that sound states- 
manship would dictate that there should be set-off against thig 
solidity of interest in the East a balance of power in the West. 
To accomplish this we should never consent to the consolidation 
of these Territories into two States, For that reason and others 
I have mentioned I am constrained to vote against the bill, much 
as I would rejoice to see the people of those great sections released 
from Territorial bondage. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate. by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 


bills of the following titles: 
H. R. 11968. An act to incorporate the Washington Sanitary 


Honsing Company; 

H. R. 13509, An act authorizing the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer to the Columbia Military emy certain property in Maury 
Conny: Tenn.; 

H. R. 10891. An act for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser; 


H. R. 14901. An act to provide for payment of damages on ac- 
count of changes of grade due to construction of the Union Sta- 
tion, District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 12,55. An act for the relief of John Bremond. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4594. An act to inco; te the American National Institute 
(Prix de Paris) at Paris, ce: 

S. 4917. An act to amend section 29 of the act of July 24, 1897, 
entitled “An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States: 

S. 4816. An act providing for the appointment of additional 
judges in the Indian Territory; 

S. 3182. An act to pay certain Choctaw (Indian) warrants held 
by James M. Shackleford; and 

S. 5218. An act granting permission to Capt. C. De W. Wilcox, 
United States Army, to accept a decoration and diploma tendered 
to him by the Government of the French Republic. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2424) 
to recognize and promote the efficiency of army chaplains. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bills of the following titles in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested 

H. R. 11126. An act to anthorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to add to the segregation of coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations, Ind. T., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11518. An act to authorize the holding of a régular term 
of the district court of the United States for the western district 
of Virginia in the city of Bigstone Gap, Va.: 

H. R. 10418. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Sioux tribe of Indians of the Rosebud Reservation, in South 
Dakota, and arig appropriation and provision to carry the 
same into effect; an 

H. R. 11128. An act to modify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in North Dakota. to 
accept and ratify the same as amended, and making appropria- 
tion and provision to carry the same into effect. > 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 12446. An act making a 
and other works of defense, for 


riations for fortifications 
armament thereof, for the 
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procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 


other papat and 
H. R. 10670. An act making ig eon for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year endiug June 40, 1905, and for other 
urp ses. 
The m also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3) to 
te electrical wiring in the District of Columbia. 
he message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 68. 


the Senate ine nuuse of Representatives concurring), That the 
War be. ard he is hereby, authorized and dirvcted, at the 
prececed. to cause a survey to be made of the Olympia ‘bor, 

on, and tosubmit an estimate for the improvement of said 
o demands of commerce. 


STATEHOOD FOR THE TERRITORIES, 


Mr. HAMILTON, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, from the foundation of the 
Government the admission of States into the Union has always 
been a matter of party policy. It has never been denied. until a 
discussion which took piace in this House in the last Congress, 
that that statement was absolutely true. Considerations of po- 
litical policy controlled the action of the Democratic party at the 
time of the admission of Ohi» into the Union. That State was 
brought into the Union for the avowed purpose of contributing 
three electoral votes to the second election of Mr. Jefferson as 
President of the United States: and that State was brought in 
without the formality of the ratification of the constitution by 
the people. and with undue and precipitous haste, in order that 
the viectoral college might be reenforced by three Democratic 
votes. From that time to this. on the recurrence of each appli- 
cation for the admission of a Territory as a State, the whole ques- 
tion practically has been a question of party politics. 

Now, this is a Government of party. and parties speak through 
caucuses and conferences. The Kepublican party on this floor 
has spoken to me through the order of a caucus. There is noth- 
ing in my action upon this question that involves a matter of 
conscientious duty. and therefore. while strongly opposing this 
bill for a number of reasons, I shall certainly vote forit. I think 
it best perhaps that it shall be thus disposed of. 

I regret that some of the minor details of this bill could not 
have been more carefully considered. I am aware that my own 
position upon one of the qnestions to which I shall refer is not in 
accord perhaps with the views of a large majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House. I would not put a restriction upon any man, 
so far as his right to vote is concerned, because of illiteracy. I 
am one of those who believe that the test of literacy or illiteracy 
is the most fallacious and unreliable that can possibly be applied 
to an American citizen. 

I have not time to elaborate that question here. But I will 
never vote, upon a final vote that fixes the qualification of an 
elector of my country, to eliminate from the electoral power a 
man simply and solely because he can not read and write. Ac- 
cording to my observation, the men who have committed the 
great crimes in this country and those who are to-day fnrnishing 
the elements of danger to the Republic have not been and are not 
illiterate men by any manner of means. 

In the next place. I would have guarded this bill and the States 
to be admitted under it against the insidious poison of polygamy. 
Unfortunately there has been a most amazing oversight on the 
part of somebody in drafting this bill. Just at this time this 
monster of polygamy is insidiously crouching in the new States 
and Territories to spring at some time upon the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand an amendment is provided for in 
be rule to cover the very thing suggested by the gentleman from 

io. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is an attempt already in the bill, 
and I do not understand the amendment changes it. 

Mr. HAMILTON. If the gentleman pleases, it is covered al- 
ready in the bill. 


Resolved 
5 o 
earliest date 
Siate of Washi 
harbor to meet 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It is not 


covered in the bill. That is the great trouble. 
vided for in the amendment. as I understand it. 
Mr. DALZELL. The amendment simply relates to the sale of 


uor. 
ar HAMILTON. On page 5 of the bill it is provided that 
polygamous and plural marriages are forever prohibited. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman will find that he has made 
the mistake of his life. if he thinks that is a blow at the real 
trouble with polygamy to-day. It is not plural marriages that 


And it is not pro- 


constitute the insidious danger of polygamous Mormonism at this 
time. 
Mr. HAMILTON. This is quoted from the Utah act. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. That may be. Then the Utah act is just 
as fatally defective as this. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That may be possible. 

Pind GROSVENOR. And this is just as fatally defective as 
at. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is possible. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We had just gone through a long hearing 
before the Senate committee. a public hearing W te cham- 

ions of polygamy came forward, and while admitting that they 

ad strenuously lived up to the prohibition of the Utah conven- 
tion and had refrained from further polygamous marriages, yet 
stated that they were continuing the business of polygamous co- 
habitation, drawing that distinction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I should like one minute more. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. So. therefore, as this matter stands now, 
this new State of New Mexico and Arizona or Arizona and New 
Mexico, by whatever name it may be called. will be the home and 
resort and haven of those who have committed polygamous mar- 
riazes in some other State and who move in under the cover of 
polygamous cohabitation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] occupy some time now? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has seven min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I yield that time to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, there has been no more important 
bill before this Congress at this session than the one we are now 
considering, and it seems to me unfortunate that a measure of 80 
great importance, and having such effect upon the future of this 
great country should have so little consideration. 

I am concerned as much for statehood as any individual on this 
floor. and for statehood for each of the four Territories asking it, 
singly or separately. as they prefer. I am not ready. however, to 
admit that #9 per cent of all the le of Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory are in favor of single statehood. I do not know 
what may be the opinion of those two Territories. I know very 
well that the Delegate from that Territory presented his bill to 
this Congress on the theory that the people of Oklahoma were in 
favor of separate statehood—statehood for Oklahoma alone. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Was he not elected on that kind of 
a platform? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I understand from the gentleman 
himself, in private conversation, that the issue in the campaign of 
1902 in the Territory was the question of statehood and as to 
whether it should be a single State or a separate one. The De- 
mocracy in 1902 announced itself in favor of single statehood— 
that is, statehood for Oklahoma and the Indian Territory com- 
bined. The Republ can party asserted itself for statehood for 
Oklahoma alone. When the gentleman to-day declared himself 
in favor of uniting these two Territories into one State he does 
that which the Democracy of 1902 demanded of Congress should 
be done. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As far as we are concerned. on the minbdrity. all that we ask is 
that the question as to whether Oklahoma is in favor of single 
statehood or not. and whether the Indian Territory is in favor of 
it, shall be left to the peoule of each of those Territories. Weare 
opposed, and unalterably so. to forcing Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory intoa union unless both Oklahoma and the Indian Territory 
are in favor of that union. We are opposed to uniting Arizona 
and New Mexico into one State without the consent of both Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 

Sir, this provision in the bill fixing the capitals at Guthrie and 
| Santa Fe until 1910 is unwise, improper. and a violation of another 
| section of the bill which gives the new States the same rights and 

privileges as any other State. 

If the majority party will permit us to offer an amendment 
| providing that the people of those Territories shall have an op- 
| portunity of saying whether they are in favor of joint statehood 
or sparate statehood, whether they are in favor of union. then 
there is no man on the minority. I am sure, but what will snp- 
port this bill. But we are opposed to saying to a large body of 
people. You can not have a voice excepting in connection with 
another Territory.“ when that Territory may have power to over- 
ride the weaker one. For example. it may be that Arizona would 
vote against union. and that New Mexico would vote for union, 
and having a greater majority, the result would be that the two 
wonld be combired against the will of Arizona. 

I insist that that is in violation of every principle of government; 
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that it is revolutionary in its character. What has been the pol - 
icy of this Government heretofore? From time immemorial States 
have been made smaller, but never in the history of this Republic 
has the Congress of the United States undertaken to unite two 
Territories into one. Commencing with the first, Vermont came 
from New York, Maine from Massachusetts, Kentucky was part 
of Virginia, Tennessee part of North Carolina, Mississippi a part 
of Georgia, and after Mississippi was set off to itself it was then 
divided into two States—Mississi topi and Alabama. Dakota was 
divided at admission, and West Virginia was formerly a part of 
Virginia. par yon will strive in vain to find precedent for the 
union attempted here to-day. 

Why is it that we are asked to vote for this bill in the shape 
that it isin? Why not permit it to be amended before passing 
the measure? You know, gentlemen of the majority, that if you 
submit this to the House upon its merits, without the party lash 
being applied, that Arizona and New Mexico will not be united 
together; or if they are, that consent will be given to them to say 
for themselves whether they are in favor of union or not. 

In the last Congress, in some remarks on the question of state- 
hood for Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, I undertook to 
give a short and concise history of the questions raised, the area, 
population, and general conditions of each Territory at the time 
the enabling act was passed, and I attempted to show that by 
every method of determination that had theretofore been invoked 
each of the Territories was entitled to immediate statehood. 

To-day these conditions are more favorable in the Territories 
named than at that time, and the vast domain seeking the privi- 
lege of statehood are each more entitled to recognition than it 
was when the statehood bills were considered in 1802. The same 
Territories are presenting themselves at this time with the same 
earnest plea, begging for statehood, but the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, instead of pursuing the course of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, have voluntarily presented a bill combin- 
ing the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico into one State 
and Oklahoma and Indian Territory into another. 

In the case of Arizona and New Mexico, which by the pending 
bill are united, there was not a single demand from any source 
for such blending. No person appeared before the committee 
from either Territory who asked such action. No one acting for 
the people in any capacity even suggested it. The gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. WILSON] aren a bill early in the session asking 
stateh for Arizona alone, and followed it with hearings from 
leading men of the Territory, including the governor, who insisted 
on admission at once and showed beyond question that the Terri- 
tory was entitled to this recognition. 

en asked by the members of the committee how the people 
felt about joining their Territory with New Mexico, in every in- 
stance an emphatic expression was made to the effect that they 
were very much opposed to it, some going so far as to say that 
they would prefer to remain a Territory indefinitely than to be 
united in statehood with New Mexico. Ex-Governor Murphy, 
who has been a citizen of Arizona for over twenty years, has been 


twice its governor and once its Delegate in Congress, a partisan | 


and active Republican in politics, interested in many ways in its 
property and development, said to the committee: 


Arizona in 1863 was cut off from New Mexico because of its unwieldiness. 
‘The area of the two Territories combined would be as great as all of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. The distance from 
one side to the other would beas far as it is trom New YorktoChicago. * * * 
The legal + ocedure of New Mexico is under common law jurisprudence, 
while Arizona has a code. Each has its public buildings and indebtedness, 
which would be difficult to adjust, and there is nothing in common between 
the people. It would bea very unwieldy and expensive State to govern.and 
to my mind the Proposition would be absurd to any intelligent citizen of the 
. ss I have been over the Territory a great many times, and 
have written nine statistical reports, in all of which facts have been carefully 
compiled. I have yet to hear even one citizen favor the joint statehood propo- 


sition. 


The Delegate from New Mexico [Mr. Ropkx] likewise pre- 
sented a bill for the admission of New Mexico. Various citizens 
of that Territory appeared before the committee in the interests 
of statehood and insisted that New Mexico was ready for admis- 
sion and had all the requisites of a State excepting the enabling 
act. In an eloquent and forceful plea for the admission of New 
Mexico Mr. Robey stated to the committee, among other things: 

Arizona and New Mexico are, indeed, a blanket across the backbone of this 
continent—one on the right side and the other on the left. One is east and 
the other is west. The continental divide runs between us. The valleys of 


Arizona cluster the population largely in a bunch. The valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Pecos cluster th on in a bunch also. 


has a capitol, a university, a science hall, two normal universities, an agri- 
cultural college, a 7 7 institution, a school of mines, a miners’ hospital, 
da deaf an: lum. * Ourlawsand our cus- 


ew Mexico to which the civil law of S 
We have laws with reference to the 


change to conform to the general western scheme on the subject, but they 
are not changed Te All these things would conflict; and if we had a joint 
legislature with Arizona, there might be interminable conflicts and fights. 


Now, with these Territories demanding statehood separately, 
and protesting against their union, why should they be joined? 
What motive prompts this action? Can it be proposed because 
they can not separately maintain self-government? This would 
certainly not be contended, for the resources of either is much 
more than that of many of the States already admitted at the 
time of their admission. 

The assessed valuation of New Mexico in 1901 was $36,977,047.94; 
in 1902 it was $38,633,993.27; in 1903 it was $39,596.951.79. The gov- 
ernor states in his report that the property is assessed on an average 
of only 20 per cent of its real value, so that its property is worth 
$200,000,000. The assessed valuation of Arizona is slightly more 
than New Mexico, being in 1903 $43,880,041. Will it be contended 
that by union its expense of government would bear more lightly 
upon the individual citizen, and that it would be wise on this ac- 
count, notwithstanding their protest, to unite these dissimilar 
people? It might be interesting in this connection to inquire 
where the burdens of State government are the heaviest and 
where the lightest. And in doing this one may be surprised to 
find that, as a rule, the smaller the area within the State the less 
has been the ad valorem tax which its citizens were required to 


pay. 

From the Statistician and Economist of 1901-2, possibly as ac- 
curate information as can be secured from any source, it may be 
learned that the greatest rate paid for State taxes in any State in 
1900 was in Michigan and Minnesota, and that the lowest was in 
Connecticut, Delaware, and New Jersey. The rate of tax levied 
in Rhode Island, according to the same authority, is shown to be 
18 cents on the $100 valuation, while in New York it was 32 cents. 
Vermont levied 12 cents, while Kansas demanded 40 cents. In- 
diana, smaller than Oklahoma, paid 29 cents, while California, 
larger than any State expepuine ‘exas, paid 55 cents. Now, the 
question may be raised, why is it that the smaller States main- 
na themselves so easily while the larger States carry the greater 

arden? 

There are various reasons which in part account for this con- 
dition, which it is not my purpose to stop to explain in the short 
time allotted to me, but it is largely due to the fact that they are 
compact and accessible. But in convenience to the citizens, aside 
from the question of expense, how much better to have the smaller 
State. The 3 new State, composed of Arizona and New 
Mexico, would be, according to the statement furnished by the 
majority, 685 miles long and 878 miles wide. It would have the 
combined area of 236,509 square miles, larger than the territory 
included in the area which would be included if aline were drawn 
from Newport News to Cincinnati, then up the Ohio to Pennsyl- 
vania, around its western border and the western and northern 
border of New York and Maine to the Atlantic, and then down 
the coast to the starting point, including all the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and parts of the States of Virginia, West Virginia, and Ohio, 

This area includes the Appalachian range; the western area 
referred to is divided by the Rocky Mountains. Should one ob- 
ject to this important area in the west being carved into two 
States, while the vast eastern mountain district is divided into 
twelve States? Could it be said that any injury wonld result to 
the Government from the admission of two States rather than 
one in that extensive area? 

The tinderlying objection to statehood, the real foundation of 
all opposition, though not uently openly expressed, is in add- 
ing to the number of United States Senators. 

Gentlemen who love the Union, who are concerned for its future, 
who know no section in its territory, who rejoice as greatly in the 
success of Wyoming or Dakota as they would in that of any 
other section are willing to look beyond the present to the near-by 
future when the teeming millions shall be found in the West as 
in the East, when the mountains of coal which have so greatly 
enriched the East shall find a handmaiden in the developed coal 
fields of the West, when the mountains of the richest of precious 
metals shall give subsistence to millions of inhabitants, when the 
rich valleys shall, under irrigation, surpass the fertility of the 
Nile and shall furnish attractive homes for its happy citizens, 
when the mighty forest shall fall before the ax of labor, and the 
mill and factory shall manufacture their products, and the hills 
and mountain sides shall be covered with live stock, so necessary 
for the food and comfort of American homes, 

In looking to that propitious period which is the glad hope of 
every patriotic American, would anyone recommend that the will 
of the pioneer in that remote region should be 3 under 
foot and his earnest plea for recognition to statehood urned 
because there will be four more United States Senato Cer- 
tainly no one fully in sympathy with American institutions would 
take this position, ‘ 
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There is a growing sentiment in favor of representation in the 


Senate according to population. It is argued that it is not right | 


that New York should have the same representation as Connecti- 
cut; that the State of Rhode Island should have an equal footing 
with Pennsylvania; that Delaware should be as potent as Ohio; 
that Maine should send to the Senate the same number of Sena- 
tors as Illinois; that Maryland and Missouri should be placed on 
a par in representation. 

If it is right to apply this principle of representation to States 
to be admitted into the Union, it should with equal propriety be 
applied to States already admitted. If the sovereignty, as such, 
is to be no longer considered, then the representation in the States 
might bs changed according to population. It is interesting to 
note what changes would take place as the result of such a sys- 
tem of selection. 

If the same number composed the Senate as at present, namely, 
ninety members, there would be twenty States with but one Sen- 
ator, as follows: Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware. Florida, Idaho, 
Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. The States 
to be benefited by such change in our legislative system would be 
the following: Illinois would have 5 Senators; Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, and Texas, each 3; Ohio, 4; Pennsylvania, 7, 
and New York, 8. How many of the twenty States where a 
sentation would be reduced would favor such a provision? How 
many of them would submit to such a system? 

Yet it would certainly have as much justice for its basis as 
would the idea that the Territories must not be admitted because 
they add to the number of United States Senators. I can not con- 
ceive how the individual who wishes justice, who believes in the 
wisdom of our fathers, who is concerned that each State in the 
grand galaxy of States should have the same opportunity, could 
advocate a system which, if carried to its legitimate result, would, 
revolutionize and upturn our legislative system and take from 
many of the States which have wrought so nobly and around 
whose brilliant history is entwined the gratitude and affection of 
every liberty-loving citizen of the great Republic. 

Neither Arizonanor New Mexico is equal to New York in popu- 
lation, and never may be, but either one is entitled to the recog- 
nition generously extended to every other Territory which has 


been admitted, and it should not be subjected to an unnatural | parti 


and unreasonable union simply to protect the United States Sen- 
ate from the admission of four Senators from the West. 

What excuse can be made for the union of Arizona and New 
Mexico? Is it possible that it is expected that joint statehood will 
be accepted by the people, notwithstanding their opposition to it, 
on the theory that such opportunity for statehood is the only one 
that will ever be presented? It may be conceded that Congress 
has the power to pass this bill, but I deny its right to do so from 


an ethical standpoint. 
The highwayman has a physical power to hold up the traveler 
and demand his property under threat of death, but he has no 


right todoso. The superior government has the power to say to 
the inferior,“ Comply with our request, or you will be humiliated 
and overcome,“ but such conduct would be condemned by every 
principle of international obligation. The strong may oppose the 
weak and defenseless, but no principle of equity will justify such 
conduct. So, in this case, no spirit of fairness, no disposition to 
regard the fraternal cry of patriotic people, would force Arizona 
into a State with New Mexico against its will, or viceversa. Nor 
should Indian Territory be compelled to enter into an alliance 
with Oklahoma without the consent of each to the union. 

What would the people of West Virginia say to being forced 
back into the old State of Virginia against their protest? If this 
Congress had the power and disposition to do so such conduct 
would be no more reprehensible than the union of these two Ter- 
ritories into one State without the consent of each. 

The majority of the Territorial Committee, in their report on 
the subject of the union of Arizona and New Mexico, say: 

After giving full consideration to conditions in both Territories this Com- 
mittee recommends the admission of Arizona and New Mexico joined as a 
single State, to be known as Arizona. 7 

They assign no reason for this action; they will not contend 
that the Territories asked for a blending; they can not say it was 
the wish of the Delegates, and in my judgment they can not show 
any injury that would result to the United States by admitting 
them separately. It may be contended that there have been ac- 
quiescences by some of the people. This may be conceded, but 
why would they consent? Is it because they desired the union? 
Not at all. It is because by telegram, private letter, and every 
peu means of communication they have been assured that the 

ident and Congress will grant moins else; that if they have 
statehood at all it must be joint statehood. 


It is s that in the face of all this pressure every count: 
and city, T the boards of trade, every ewer per and 8 
citizen of Arizona who is really concerned for its future have 


| earnestly protested against the action suggested by this commit- 


tee, and in numerous instances they have declared that they 
would prefer to remain a Territory than to be joined in statehood 
with New Mexico. 

In New Mexico the Territorial Republican convention which 
selected its delegates to the national convention, which is to be 
held at Chicago in June, which met within the last few days, 
made declaration against this proposed union in these words: 

We favor and are of right entitled to statehood within the boundary lines 
of our Territory as they now exist. 

A considerable element of the 8 of New Mexico it may be, 
if this bill should be enacted and the question of its acceptance 
submitted to them, would vote for it, because they would prefer 
such statehood to none all. But Ido not understand what can 
be the motive that would prompt Congress to force upon them 
such a dilemma. 

How can any Republican vote for such a proposition who is 
loyal to his party, who follows its teachings, who accepts its di- 
rection, who stands pat on its platform and undertakes to carry 
out its pledges to the people, in the face of this declaration of 1896 
in the platform: À 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest prac- 
ticable date having due regard to the interestsof the people of the Territories 
and of the United States. 

And when it was so forcibly reenforced in 1900 by a declaration 
in these words: 

We favor home rule for and the early admiss‘on to statehood of the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 

The Democratic platform of 1900 made a significant utterance: 

We denounce the failure of the li to carry out its pl 
to grant ceutebcod tote TOIA cl 3 and O eden. 
and we promise the people of these Territories immediate statehood. 

The Democrats on this floor commend to the consideration of 
every Republican the truth of this platform utterance and rein- 
force it with the declaration that, so far as this Congress is con- 
cerned, it seems to be determined to continue to refuse to carry 
out its platform to the Territories and to go further than a refusal 
by attempting to drive the people to accept that which has not 
been asked, under the threat to keep them in Territorial bondage. 

The question of statehood for the Territories of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma should not be a political one, because both 
es are committed in positive terms to theiradmission. This 
is one proposition on which, if platforms are to be considered, 
both parties may unite. What rejoicing there would be smon 
the people of these great Territories if the dominant party woul 
meet the minority party on the common ground of their platforms 
and give statehood to each of these Territories, as all of us are 
solemnly pledged to do. 

It is my purpose now to confine myself for a few moments toa 
consideration of the interests of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
Either of these Territories presents an anomaly. Never has a 
Territory asked to be recognized as a State which had so great a 
population at the time of its demand; each of these has at least 
three-fifths of a million of faithful, industrious, and enlightened 
inhabitants. Oklahoma, from every consideration that goes to 
make up the requisites of statehood, is entitled to admission in 
1904 without waiting until 1906, as the pending bill provides. 

Indian Territory, the most neglected spot among the possessions 
of the Government, demands and should receive immediate con- 
sideration. Without public schools, highways, or public institu- 
tions it has forged its way to the front in a marvelous manner. 
Indian rights have been protected, but the white man has toa 
great extent been forgotten. Conditions perplexing are here pre- 
sented. This is the recognized home of what are known as the 
Five Civilized Tribes, who own the lands outside of the towns 
but can not at present alienate them. These Indian people— 
mostly of mixed blood, some of them white—are only one-eighth of 
the total population, but they have thus far been protected by 
reason of their treaty obligations with the Government. 

If these treaties are to be observed hereafter, the Indian Terri- 
tory can not be admitted to statehood without the consent of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. There seems to be no question that the 
solemn treaty of the Government has been made to each of these 
tribes in language similar to that which was made to the Chero- 
kees, which runs as follows: 

The United States 5 covenants and aren that the lands ceded to 

shall in 


the Cherokee Nation in the foregoing article no future time, without 
their consent, be included within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any 
State or Territory. 


The Government has also agreed with the several tribes to pre- 
vent the sale of intoxicants in that Territory in separate obliga- 
tions made with each tribe, in language similar in each instance 
to the agreement made with the Seminoles, namely: 

The United States agrees to maintain strict laws in the Seminole country 
—— wan 5 sale, barter, or giving away of intoxicants of any 

What should be done with these a: ments? Shall the Gov- 
ernment ignore them or stand by them? If the consent of the 
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Five Civilized Tribes to statehood is obtained. then the first duty 
referred to has been fully complied with. If these tribes consent 
to statehood and accept American citizenship, as by all the state- 
hood bills they are expected to do, then it seems to me that the 


second obligation would be by them abrogated. and they would 
take their chances of securing prohibition in the new State and 
abide by the laws thereof, whatever they might be, on that sub- 
ject. 

I can not understand how statehood can be secured under the 

rovisions of the pending bill without violating the policy which 
5 been carried out for nearly one hundred years in the Govern- 
ments treatment of these Indians. Congress has the power to 
ignore all agreements and. as I see it, that is the purpose of the 
majority of the Territorial Committee. But the serious question 
is, Can such policy be jastly pursned in the treatment of these 
wards of the Government as to their own possessions? 

They own the lands of the Indian Territory, and it is certainly 
just and proper that ther rights should be held sacred because of 
the peculiar position that the Government sustainstothem. Two 
courses seem to be plain. the first and correct one it would seem 
would be to secure the consent of the Indian tribes. as indicated. 
The other is to disregard all treaties. to consider them as citizens. 
and give them the same consideration as would be extended to 
anyone else in the Territory. In any event I can not see the ne- 
cessity for awaiting statehood until 1906. Indian Territory needs 
government and needs it as badly as any people have ever done 
within the Republic in its history. 

I wish now to call attention to some detailed features of the bill, 
and especially that with reference to the composition of the con- 
stitutional convention. The bill provides for tue election of 110 
delegates. 50 of whom shall be elected from the Indian Territory 
and 60 from Oklahoma This. as I see it. is unfair and unjust. 
These Territories are about equal in population. area, and relative 
importance. and should have the same repres ntation in the con- 
vention. Oklahoma would probably have the advantage with 
equal representation, because it is well organized and has the 
place of meeting. 

Every person who appeared before the committee from either 
Territory who insisted upon joint statehood for the two Terri- 
tories stated that they should be admitted on terms of equality, 
and this would include, of course. their representation in tue con- 
stitutional convention. The census of 1900 gave the ae 
of Oklahoma as 398.831; Indian Territory as 392,060. Since that 
time the population of each has rapidly increased. It is not 
known at present which is the larger or what is the number of 
inhabitants in either. 

In my judgment no excuse can be given for this great inequal- 
ity in representation. It can not be defended on either legal or 
moral grounds. Indian Territory, without organization, with no 
code of laws. with no precedents or experience in fixing its needs 
with more difficnlt questions to be settled. should be favored 
rather than discriminated against. There should be equal repre- 
sentation; but if not equal. then it should be fixed according to 
p pulation. and in that event Indian Territory would have 54 of 
the 110 delegates. 

Another objection to the pending bill is the arrangement of 
districts which are to select delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention. Instead of apportioning them amongst the several coun- 
ties of Oklahoma and recording districts in Indian Territory 
according to pioen, as near as may be, power is vested in an 
election board composed of Federal officers to arrange these dis- 
tricts without reference to existing boundaries. Thesame power 
which fixes the election districts names the judges for the vari- 
ous election precincts. who in turn select their own clerks. 

The results of the election must be certified to this same board, 
who are the board of canvassers, and their findings are final. In 
all this machinery there is provis on for minority representation in 
only one particular, and that is that in the selection of judges of 
election one must be named not of the dominant party. I insist 
that the whole election system should be nonpartisan in order 
that there may be responsibility on all political parties. 

As might be expected. the Congressional districts provided in 
the bill for Oklahoma and Indian Territory have been gerryman- 
dered in their formation so as to best serve the interests of the 
Republican party. Of this the minority, it may be. have no spe- 
cific right to complain, for if they hid the arrangement of them 
they would be so framed as to send as few Republican Congress- 
men here as possible. The majority is to be congratulated by 
their colleagues on that side of the Chamber that they have so 
nearly eliminated Democrats in their arrangement of districts. 
o — the minority are not expected to agree to this feature 
of the = 

One of the most serious questions that has been met in any at- 
tempt to frame a bill for Indian Territory is in the fact that the 
Indian lands can net be alienated at present. and if treaties are to 
be observed, many years must elapse before these lands can all be 


sold. It is that because of this condition there should 

not be statehood at once. and because existing agreements with 

reference to the termination of tribal government end with March 

8 1906, that that should be the date for the beginning of the new 
tate. 

There is no need of this delay: the wealth of Indian Territory 
in its cities and towns, its corporations and railroads. its live stock 
and farm produets is astounding, and the ta cation on these would 
easily meet the expense of government, and as the Indian lands 
become subject to taxation the burden would become lighter. 
There should be no delay on this account, for. if the Indian Ter- 
ritory is to have nostatehood until the lands thereof can be taxed 
under existing treaties, or until a greater part of the same could 
be taxed. it would be a number of years before it would be en- 
titled to this recognition. 

The organized Territories may put off statehood and their gov- 
ernments will progress as heretofore, but the Indian Territory is 
practically without government. has no system of public instruc- 
tion, no method of internal improvement. and is struggling under 
the annoying scandal of Indian-land frauds and public grafters, 
and needs to be rescued. and that at once, so that they may right 
their own wrongs and bnild up and maintain their own State 
government, either alone or in connection with Oklahoma. 

It may be argued with mu h reason that the Territory has not 

gone through its probationary period of Territorial government, 
and that it shon d do so before it enjoys the blessings of statehood. 
But no one proposes this course. The people of the Territory are 
not asking it. Its environments, resources, and population are 
such that it is practically agreed that no such probation should 
be required. Unfortunately. however. the pending bill makes an 
interregnum of two years during which present conditions must 
be endured and existing hardships be borne. I can see no good 
reason for not giving it immediate statehood if itis conceded that 
it should have statehood as early as March. 906. 
There are numerous other objections to this bill. but I have not 
the time to call special attention to them. and since no opportu- 
nity is to be offered for amendments I shall not consume time in 
further calling attention to them. 

I desire, however. before concluding to call attention to some 
general objections which have been raised elsewhere than in this 
forum. In my judgment the persons urging the objections are in 
fact opposed to any kind of statehood. 

It is a well-known fact that there are several individuals in the 
majority party here as well as elsewhere who ar» opposed tostate- 
hood in any form, and if they vote for this bill it will be on the 
th that these Territories must be admitted some time, and 
that fewer States can be made now than later on. It has been 
argued that the Continental provided that the North- 
west Territory should be admitted when they reached a popula- 
tion of 60.000: that the First Congress ratified this act at a time 
when there was a population in the Union of less than 4.000.000; 
that the United States now. witha population of nearly 80,000,000, 
should reguire each Territory before admission to have a popula- 
tion of 1.650.000 inhabitants before it is admitted to statehood. 
It seems to be forgotten that in the First Congress the basis of 
representation was fixed on a tion of 60.000, and that the 
number of Re tatives in t Congress was only 66. At 

resent the basis of representation is about 194,000, and the num- 
of Representatives is 356. 

Those who make this argument fail to give the full text of the 
resolution made in 1787 by the Continental Congress. They quote 
only a part of said act and end their quotation in the middle of a 
sentence, To make this distortion, they correctly use these words: 

Whenever any of said States shall have 60,000 free white inhabitants, such 
State shall be admitted by its Delegates into the Congress of the United States 


on an equal footing with the original States in all ‘ts whatsoever and 
shall be at liberty o form a permanent constitution and State govermment— 


That quotation should have been completed by adding the re- 
mainder of the sentence— 
and so faras it can be consistent with the general interests of the confed- 
eracy, such admission shall be allowed at any eartier period and when there 
may be a less number of free inhabitants in State than G“. 

The perfected sentence gives a very different meaning and 
leaves the question of admission with a less number than 60,000 
to the discretion of Congress. That discretion has been repeatedly 
invoked, and within nearly every decade sine that time. There 
have been thirty-two States admitted to the Union since the 
original thirteen, and no such standard as the one proposed has 
ever been required. Why should it be appli d to the remaining 
four Territories? Common justice directs that nosuch unreason- 
able standard shall be fixed. 

There can be no question that any one of the four Territories 
has sufficient area to makea Sta e. Any one of them has a much 
larger population than many of the existing States had at admis- 
sion. The intelligence, morality, and patriotism of the people are 
equal to that of any of the States at the time of the passing of 
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the enabling act. Arizona has more wealth per capita than any 
State in the Union excepting Montana and Nevada, New Mexico 
is only by five States, and Oklahoma has more than 
Maine or Virginia. 

Their business enterprise is most successful, and there are fewer 
financial failures than in any State east of the Mississippi River. 
With the exception of Indian Territory. they have good public 
schools; their resources are boundless, but only slightly developed, 
sufficient to show their exhavstless supply and extraordinary 
value. Each of these Territories should be welcomed into our 
Union, not hereafter,butnow. They should be tat en immediately 
from the condition of our forefathers—taxed without representa- 
tion—and placed on an equal footing with every other State in 
the rights of freemen. 

If this were done. the happy homes of their le would be 
made to thrill with the glad new song for which our ancestors 
were willing to give their lives and fortunes, and they. I have no 
doubt, would ever rejoice that they are an integral part of the 
world's greatest Republic. In the hereafter. when the records of 
the lives of the Members of this Congress shall have been fully 
written, and its page is read by succeeding generations, he who 
stood for justice and demanded that the rights of these Terri- 
tories should be considered will be applauded and the sordid time- 
server who for some temporary advantage sought to deprive them 
of their rights and to coerce them into unnatural union will be 
cond. mned. 

As anxious as I am for statehood and concerned that it shall be 
given to these Territories as soon as such an act could be passed, 
yet, when confronted with the pending bill. which makes an un- 
natural union of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico and 
wholly disregards their wishes as individual entities, and, if en- 
forced, might compel one of them to become partof a State against 
its will and against its vote, 1 am compelled in the discharge of 
my duty both to the Territories and to the country to cast my vote 
against it. 

if the iron hand of arbitrary power were removed and an op- 
portunity were given to amend this bill so that each Territory 
Was given proper recognition and was protected in the ratification 
of a constitution. then I would support it. This union sought is 
not justified by any precedent in the history of the Republic. It 
is revolutionary in its tendency. The bill in itself is extremely 

rtisan, and was framed in utter disregard of the minority and. as 

believe. without reference to the wishes of the people concerned. 

I make my feeble protest in the name of justice and fair treat- 
ment. and hope that this measure may never receive the sanction 
of Congress. at that these Territories. so unjustly dealt with 
now, will in the near future have friends in control who are will- 


ing to live up to the solemn promises of their respective parties 
and give to them the boon which they have long sought. the great- 
est b g thatcan be received—recognized participation in free 


government and factors in the greatest Republic, represented by 
the Stars and Stripes. [Applause.] 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend 5 8 in the RECORD. 

The SP ER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIlinois asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker. I desire to make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the other 
side have consumed the whole of their time. I now desire to 
yield to the gentleman from New Mexico, Mr. Robey. [Loud 
sf oars 

r. RODEY. [Applause as Mr. Ropey arose.] Mr. Speaker, 
it isa pleasant thing to have men on both sides of the House 
greet one with a reception like this on such an occasion after the 

ttle for statehood, greater or less, that I have made. This 
question is one of the most momentous before our people at home, 
and I am here at this time for th purpose of showing our acqui- 
escence in this bill, not that it suits the Territory. but to show 
that we acquiesce in it. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lioyp] just now said that one Territory might vote down the 
other, and soon. That would be because one wants to come into 
the Union and the other does not. 

I have my remarks prepared—those that I intended to deliver on 
this question: but as I have only a short time to address the House, 
I will ask unanimous consent at the present time to extend my 
remarks in the Recor» and proceed to make a few general re- 
marks now in reference to the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Mex- 
ico asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RODEY. It may be that people not living n a Territory 
do not think much of this subject and our persistency in trying to 


get into this Union. We in New Mexico have been fifty-eight 
years engaged in this battle. There is but a small percentage of 
men that hear me now that were born when New Mexico was 
taken in asa part of this nation. It is no wonder that we are 
willing, then. to submit the question to onr people as to whether 


or not they will accept statehood under these terms. 

Statehood under even these terms. as we expect to show the 
people when we go on the stump this fall at home—if by good 
luck the bill shall pass the United States Senute—is not an un- 
mixed evil. There are a great many things that may be said in 
favor of it. While the proposed State is not as large as Texas, 
being 30,000 square miles less in area, it has many of the same 
peculiarities. While containing 235,000 square miles, it is rectan- 
gular in shape: and. as you see by casting your eyes at the map 
near the Speaker’s desk, the new State is not neariy as wide east 
and west as Texas. In fact. from El Paso across to Austin. the 
capital of Texas. it is very much farther than from El Paso up to 
Denver, in Colorado, 

So there are many things we can argue. when we go upon the 
stump, to convince even our sister Territory, much as we expected, 
and wished, and would have liked to have had a separate admis- 
sion. New Mexico has had her bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for admission to the Union. I think, as many as 
seventeen times, and once it passed both Houses of Congress, but 
failed in this House in conference by the merest accident. We 
have been cut out of every bill that has been before Congress for 
statehood where more than one State was involved for half a cen- 
tury,so that it has been truly said that New Mexico is the Cinder- 
ella of the American sisterhood of Commonwealths. 

I do not intend at this time to go into very much detail, save to 
correct a few impressions which seem to prevail with reference to 
the Southwest, and seem to be admitted even by the committee 
ont of a cautious conservatism when advocating the of 
this measure. It is said that there are great arid wastes in New 
Mexico and Arizona. Now, that is true to some extent. but there 
is not anything so hard to get rid of on the face of this earth asa 

pular misconception, and there is not a more deep-rooted popu- 

r misconception extant in this nation than the conception that 
is in the minds of the people and of this Congress with reference 
to New Mexico and Arizona. 

There is not a square mile of the surface area of either of those 
great Territories that has not its use for something, either for 
pasture. for lumber, for coal, for minerals, or for agriculture. 
Most people do not stop to think that the area of New Mexico 
alone is bigger than the area of the State of New York. all the 
New England States, and New Jersey combined. Now, when 
you stop to think of that you can really appreciate that we can 

ive up the size of a few ordinary States to the desert and still 

ve a good many others left for the purpose of agriculture, 
[Applause.] It would be impossible to find 122.000 square miles 
(which is area of New Mexico) in this nation that is not fit 
to support a splendid population. 

Most people think we have no resonrces in those Territories. 
There are not adozen men within the sound of my voice who know 
that Arizona has the greatest forest within this nation, and ad- 
mittedly so. The great-st forest of wh te- pine timber which the 
continental United States affords exists in Ariz: na; it runs from 
its northwest corner down to its southeastern corner. The 
Geological Survey tells about that. but none of ycu read it. 

Applause. The greatest forest in this nation is in New 
exico. Did not any of you know that until I told it to you? |Ap- 
peed The greatest coal field in thi« nation is in New Mexico. 
greatest iron deposit in this nation isin New Mexico. Our 
Territory has iron enough to gridiron China with steel rails and 
coal enough to smelt it; and yet we are tod by gentlemen that 
We can never support a great population, and that unless we have 
vast agricultural resources we never can have people. The city 
of New York alone has more people than each of three-fourths 
of the States of this Union and it does not produce a potato. 
[Applause] The State of Pennsylvania does not raise enough 
farm popac to support its 6.000.000 splendid people. 

Is there nothing but agriculture that will support a population? 
I deny but what we have sufficient agricniture for that purpose, 
and we will have a great deal more when our waters are im- 
pounded, as they will be under the beneficent reclamation act 
which you passed two years ago, and which was the greatest law 
in my estimation since the homestead at itself: and when, under 
the provisions of that act. New Mexico and Arizona shall have 
their available waters impounded— the food waters—that now go 
down, unused, to the sea, they will have an area of cultivation 
amounting to at least 20.000.000 acres, and that will be equal to 
80.000.000, or a tract almost as big as New Mexico itself, because 
when once irrigated 1 acre of our land is equal to 4 of any other 
land in nonirrigated sections. as everybody confesses. 

Do you think that with all these resources we will not support 
a population? Lock at the city of Denver. Twenty-five years ago 


A 


. years away! 


gentlemen who are now objecting to us would have said that no 
such city as that could ever have come into being in a place like 


that. It has no more agricultural resources, as the gentlemen 
from Colorado will confess, than we haye, and yet there is there 
to-day a city of 150,000 or 200,000 people, showing what can 
happen. If our coal, our iron, our lumber, to mpning of our 
mines and agriculture, do not deceive vou. in t regard, then 
we who live there and ought to know will be mistaken. Go back 
forty years in history and see what there was in this country. 

Sometimes I regret that men do not take broader views of 
things. Fifty years ago Chicago was a small village, or a small 
city at best. There was nothing between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific coast in 1845, the time Texas came into the Union. 
Look at the magnificent States carved out of that country since 
that time. Look at the way we are going ahead. Let me illus- 
trate for you gentlemen that have fears the possibilities of this 
country. I tell you that most of you do not appreciate your 
country. In 1890 we had 62,000,000 people in this nation. Ten 
years later, in 1900, we had 76,000,000 people, an increase of 
14,000,000 people in one decade. 

Now, in the next period, the next decade, six years hence, how 
many people will we have? We will naturally have increased 
18,000,000 more, and with the immigration that is coming in we 
will have 20,000,000 or 24,000,000 people. If we have 24,000,000 
poopie more under the census of this country in 1910, there will 

100,000,000 1 A in this great nation, and that only a few 

of an increase of 24,000,000 people—more than 

three times what there is in the present city and State of New 
York—and then try to appreciate what we are coming to. 

You put that enormous multitude down in one place and radiate 
all the mileage of all the railroads you have in the country from 
that point with all its equipment, and you could not carry them 
off fast enough but what Hy saat proportion would starve to death 
before you could take them to where there was food, if they did 
not have any to begin with. Where will those people go? ey 
are bound to be here, and they must go somewhere—they will go 
in the line of least resistance. They will go into New Mexico and 
Arizona—everywhere else is filled up. [Laughter and applause. ] 
We yet have 52,000,000 acres of public domain in New Mexico 
alone, and there is a larger amount in Arizona, because Arizona 
has not the land grants; and all of that acreage is subject to be 
taken up. More than 2,000,000 of acres were entered as home- 
steads in New Mexico last year alone. Some one says that we 
have no resources. 

Mr. WILSON of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
not think that we are large enough for two States and ought to 
be two to-day? 

Mr. RODEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman knows my opinion 
on that subject well enough; but we in New Mexico have made 
up our minds that half a loaf is better than no bread, and if we 
do not like this bill we have the great American privilege of vot- 
ing it down, as the election will cost us nothing, for this Govern- 
ment pays for it. [Prolonged laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. S er, there is not an acre of the surplus area in the 
whole of New Mexicoand Arizona that is not pasture ground. 
That isthe grandest pasture on earth, certainly in this nation. 
New Mexico grazing lands now support seven millions of sheep, 
a million and a half cattle, hundreds of thousands of horses, and 
a vast number of Angora goats. She shipped last year 200,000 
head of cattle, 80,000,000 pounds of wool, a vast number of sheep 
and lambs, and a million and a half tons of bituminouscoal. She 
shipped since the census was taken $5,000,000 worth of dressed 
lumber, some of it even as far east as New York City. Since the 
census was taken in New Mexico we have built twelve hundred 
miles of railroad and equipped it, and it is in operation, a distance 
equal to that between New York and Omaha. Weadded170 new 
post-offices to our list since the census was taken, and yet you 
think we are not pro ing and that we are stagnant and all 
that sort of thing. e are going on at that rate. It has been said 
that we have a very small population. 

I have tried for three years to show this Sear Bie wherever I 
could speak to its Members and every time that I ap ed before 
a committee, that the census as to New Mexico on Arizona is a 
positive libel upon those communities. The census did not give 
us to exceed two-thirds of our poppe, to start with. It could 
not be taken in the time nor for the price pa Not enough was 
allowed to hire teams to go and take it. e have 850,000 people 
there in New Mexico now, and that is more than many States 
now in the Union have, as I will show, but the census gives us 
only 195,000. 

Put our number of people in a territory extending from the 
Lakes down to the south coast of Long Island, and from the east- 
ern boundary of the State of Maine down to Pennsylvania, over 
all of that vast area, and then try to find the thousands that are 
out in the mines 5 and that are lumbering and sheep 
herding and cattle herding, and do all that in thirty days, over 
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such a vast country at 24 cents apiece, and see how much of a 
census you will get. Well, that is just what happened tous. We 
saw it when it was too late to correct it, and ever since we have 
been suffering the consequences. 

The Census Bureau did not get to exceed a small two-thirds of 
the population in either Territory, and then they reckoned all the 
Indians, that we do not count in our population at all—we have 
nothing in common with them and nothing to do with them, be- 
cause the Government takes care of those—and returned the pre- 
posterous percentage of 33 per cent of illiteracy; and Arizona they 
gave 29 per cent of illiteracy. There is not any illiteracy among 
the population that came from the States, either in New Mexico 
or Arizona. Three-fifths of the population of New Mexico are 
your own flesh and blood—people who came from the States. 
Two-fifths are American citizens of Spanish descent, just as good 
as you or I—just as good as anybody. They have lived here un- 
der the flag for fifty-eight years, and there is not toexceed 10 per 
cent of illiteracy among them. 

I utterly repudiate the charge that those people are not fit to 
carry on a State government. Why, sir, two or three years ago, 
after a session of Congress, I went down to Rockaway Beach, adja- 
cent to New York City. I witnessed there the crowds coming 
down from New York and bathing in the ocean day afterday. It 
takes an ocean toclean sucha popis [Laughter.] I wentamo 
those people and I talked to them, or tried to [Lau mar 
They spoke every language ever dreamed of at the Tower of Babe 
or anywhere else, except the English language. Those people do 
not know any place on earth except the particular place 5 the 
old country where they came from Bohemia, Turkey, or some- 
where else—and New York City. Yet those jack-legged foreign- 
ers become citizens and voters in New York in five years, and 
some, it is said, do on arrival. [Langhter.) A 

Our people are even called foreign.“ this grand and glo- 
rious country we are all Americans. No matter 1 8 we were 
born amidst the merry homes of England, on the sunny hills of 
France, on the banks of the placid Rhine, or down by the Shan- 
non's side, when we come here and lift our hands in lealty to the 
banner of the free, then, as did the Danes of old in Erin's Isle as 
to the Irish, we become more American than the Americans them- 
selves and entitled to share in that blessed heritage of liberty that 
was born of your fathers’ blood and sanctified by your mothers’ 
tears and dedicated tothe oppressed of all the world. [Applause.] 

Compare those people with people like ours—a Christian, pa- 
triotic people, who settled this country before Jamestown was 


settled. There is no comparison possible. Yet le all over 
this nation talk about our unfitness for statehood. me down 
there and see us once, and you will know something about us; 


see what our resources are; see what we are making of that coun- 
try. I predict that New Mexico, having nearly 400,000 people 
now, with the trend of immigration westward, and when the 
benefits of the splendid irrigation law will have become realized, 
will in ten years have nearly a million of people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow me 
one question? What is the acreage of an average farm where 
irrigation prevails? Is it not about 20 acres? 

. RODEY. Ten, twenty, thirty, or forty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And where irrigation does 
not prevail it is about 160 acres, is it not? 

Mr. RODEY. One hundred and sixty to three hundred. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this bill will pass. It 
injures no one. It gives us the opportunity of contributing our 
long historical leaf to the history of this country and enjoying 
the blessings of this Government as you do. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me reason this matter with the Honse. 

The love of liberty isso strong in the human breast, a Territorial 
form of government when long endured is so intolerable, the pros- 
pect of separate statehood for either of these four great Terri- 
tories is so remote that I stand here to-day reluctantly acquiescing 
in the inevitable, and on behalf of the a ane sars f good Chris- 
tian people of the great Territory of New Mexico, whom I have 
the honor of representing as a voteless Delegate, advocating the 

of this measure. [Applause.] 

The desire for self-government springs eternal in the breast of 
every American citizen. He is never satisfied with less. Taxa- 
tion without representation was the complaint that resulted in 
the birth of this Republic, that brought the divine Declaration 
of Independence into being, and gave to the oppressed of all the 
world the glorious Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 
For more than half a century our people have battled for their 
rights, as their lights gave them to see them, until now, failing 
to secure all they were expecting, they accept the only measure 
of self-government which the powers that be in this nation seem 
willing to accord them. 

In 1848, two years after General Kearny entered grand and 
historic old Santa Fe, the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was en- 
tered into between this Government and the Republic of Mexico. 
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> that compact this nation acquired what is now the Territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona, the States of California, Nevada, 
Utah, and a part of Colorado—a tract of country quite as vast as 
all of our domain east of the Father of Waters and the Ohio. 
Its acquisition at that period, in the light of subsequent events, 
was a measure so wise as that it now commands the commenda- 
tion of all our citizens. No grander monument stands to-day to 
the credit of the Administration of President James K. Polk than 
the consummation of that treaty. [Applause.] 

The territory then acquired was for the most part a vast and 
practically unknown wilderness. It then contained all told much 
less than 100,000 inhabitants. The same area to-day, with the 
small additional area acquired by Gadsden in 1853, furnishes 
homes for more than two and a half millions of prosperous peo- 
ple, and when its vast resources shall haye been more fully de- 
veloped will, in the not far-distant future, add to the measure of 
our national prowess even beyond the most ardent dreams of the 

t man whose splendid genius and foresight brought it to us. 
1 
At the time General Kearny raised the flag of the nation over 
what is now New Mexico and Arizona, in 1846, he issued a procla- 
mation to the people embodying substantially the Bill of Rights of 
the Constitution of the United States. It was received with joy 
by the people there as the precursor of greater governmental 
blessings yet to come, and they at once peaceably turned to the 
pursuit of their usual avocations. That section of country then 
remained for nearly two years under a military form of govern- 
ment until the date of the treaty in 1848. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, when the treaty was being negotiated between the two 
Governments, fearing that all the promises of liberty might not 
be observed, secured the insertion in the compact of a clause, 
now known as Article XIX, of the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
which reads as follows: 

Mexicans who, in the Territories aforesaid, shall not erve the charac- 
ter of citizens of the Mexican 3 conformably with what is stipulated 
in the preceding article shall be rated into the Union of the United 
States and be itted at the proper time 12 be judged of by the Con 
of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the 
United States according to the PADE of the Constitution, and in the 
meantime shall be maintained an 3 in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property and secured in the free exercise of their religion without 
restriction. 

It must not be forgotten that at this time and for fifteen years 
thereafter, until 1863, the present Territory of Arizona was a 
county of New Mexico, and that the latter country, according to 
the claims of Texas, was bounded on the east by the upper Rio 
Grande, until 1850, when Congress paid the latter State $10,000,- 
000 to permit the present eastern boundary of New Mexico to be 
fixed where it now is. 

It has many times been contended on the floor of this House by 
those opposed to the granting to us of our rights that the phrase 
in the above-quoted portion of the treaty, “and be admitted at 
the proper time, to be judged of by the Congress,” meant an in- 
definite period. I confidently submit that a proper construction 
of it is that we were to be admitted in a short time, within the 
lives of people then living, and for whose benefit the clause cer- 
tainly was inserted in the treaty. 

Contemporaneous understanding and construction of any in- 
strument in writing is always entitled to great weight. California 
understood this treaty promise to have the meaning here con- 
tended for, and under it two years later—in 1850—passed directly 
from a military form of government into the Union as a State. 

New Mexico, in that same year, after four years of military 
rule, made a similar effort and erected a State form of govern- 
ment, but was refused admission because of the unsettled condi- 
tion of its eastern boundary. 

3 present is the . os — ew 
exico has appeared pleading for the of an enabling act 
under which it might come into the in Bills for that pur- 
pose, as I stated, have passed one House or the other of this Con- 
ess many times, and in 1874 the bill both Houses, but 
failed in conference by the merest accident. The present is the 
fiftieth bill shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to have been 
considered by Congress on the subject. It would weary the 
House to go into detail as to the defeat of the aspirations of the 
people of New Mexico through all the long years from 1850 to the 
pee time. Is it any wonder we acquiesce even in the present 
ill? 


In 1863, as above stated, one of the western counties of the great 
Territory of New Mexico, amounting to nearly one half our area, 
was cut off and erected into a Territory by itself, under the name 
of Arizona, the name being an Indian word, said to mean “ little 
brooks,” or creeks, a name which the southeastern portion of the 
present Territory in the great forest country is said to have long 
previously borne. 

In addition to this treaty promise of admission, we contend that 
we are entitled to admission generally under the Declaration of 
Independence and under the ordinance of 1787. 


i 


There is in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson in one of the 
Departments an ordinance that was drawn with reference to 
the Northwest Territory which reads about like this: 

That whenever any of the said States shall- have 60,000 free 
inhabitants therein, such State shall be admitted by its Delegates 
into the Congress of the United States on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever, and shall beat liberty to 
form a permanent constitution and State government, and so on. 

Senator FORAKER, on the floor of the United States Senate last 
winter, in an elaborate argument on the subject (great lawyer 
that he is), contended—and the people in the Territories fully 
agree with him—that New Mexico and Arizona in particular have 
not only that p= right to come into the Union (becanse that 
ordinance was afterwards applied to all the country southwest of 
the Ohio River as well as northwest of it), but also have the treaty 
right contained in thetreaty with Mexico. But apart from all that, 
both political pe have often specifically promised us admission 
and different idents have mentioned us in their messages. 

As far back as 1849 President Polk, in his message to Congress, 
intimated that the people of New Mexico would soon apply to be 
admitted as a State, and hoped that Congress would settle the 
question. He referred to the matter two or three different times. 

There was a controversy through many years as to the appoint- 
ment of residents of the Territories to the offices in the Ferri. 
tories, and in 1884 the Republican nationalconvention at Chicago, 
III., resolved upon that subject as follows: 


Resolved, That appointments by the President to offices in the Territories 
should be made from the bona citizens and residents of the Territories 
wherein they are to serve. 


The Democratic convention at St. Louis in 1888 also resolved 


upon the question of statehood in the Territories, and specifically 
mentioned New Mexico, stating that by virtue of population and 
development it was entitled to admission into the Union. I sub- 


mit the resolution, which was as follows: 


Resolved, That a just and liberal policy should be pursued in reference to 
the Territories; that right of self-government is inherent in the people and 
teed under the Constitution; that the Territories of Washington, Da- 
tos Montana, and New Mexico are, by virtue of population and develo 
ment, entitled to ission into the Union of States, and we ualifiedty 
condemn the course of the Republican party in refusing sta and sel 
government to their people. 


In 1888 the Republican convention at Chicago also resolved in 
favor of statehood for the Territories at some length, and with 
reference to the appointment of residents of the Territories tothe 
offices therein. I submit the resolution, which was as follows: 


The government by Congress of the Territories is based upon necessity 
only, to the end that they may become States in the Union; therefore, when- 
ever the conditions of population, material resources, public intelligence, and 
morality are such as to insure a stable local government therein, the le 
of such Territories should be permitted, asa right inherent in them, the 
right to form for themselves constitutions and State governments and be ad- 
mitted into the Union. Pending the preparation for statehood all officers 
thereof should be selected from the bona fide residents and citizens of the 
Territory wherein they are to serve. 


In 1892 the Democratic convention at Chicago also resolved and 
approved the action of the then present House in passing the bills 
for the admission into the Union of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona. The resolution was as follows: 


We approve the action of the present House of Representatives in passing 
bills for the admission into the Union as States of the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and we favor the early admission of all the Territories 
having necessary population and resources to admit them to statehood; and 
while they remain Territories, we hold that the officials appointed to ad- 
minister the government of any Territory, e with the Districts of 
Columbia and Alaska, should be bona fide residents of the Territory or Dis- 
trict in which their duties are to be performed. The Democratic party be- 
ieee kee and the control of their own affairs by the people of the 

icinage. 

In 1892 the Republican national convention has a plank in its 
latform stating that it favored the admission of the remaining 
erritories, which I also submit, as follows: 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest prac- 
ticable day, ha due regard to the interests of the people of the Territo- 
ries and of the United States. 

All the Federal officers appointed for the Territories should be selected 
from bona fide residents thereof, and the right of self-government should be 
accorded as far as practicable. 


In 1896 the Democratic national convention at Chi 
phatically favored the admission of these Territories to the 
The resolution is as follows: 

We favor the admission of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Oklahoma into the Union as States, and we favor the early admission of all 
the Territories having the necessary population and resources to entitle 
them to statehood; and while they remain Territories we hold that the offi- 
cials 3 to administer the government of any Territory, together 
with the Districts of Columbia and Alaska, should be fide residents of 
the Territory or District in which their duties are to be ormed. The 
Democratic believes in home rule, and that all public lands of the 
United States should be appropriated to the establishment of free homes for 
À In the same year (1896) the Republican party followed suit, as 

ollows: 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
ticable da having due regard to the interests of the people of the Terri- 
tories and of the United States. All the Federal officers appointed for the 
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Territories should be selected from bona fide residents thereof, and the right 
of self poverdasens should be accorded as far as practicable. 


In 1900 the Republican convention at Philadelphia used this 


We favor home rule for, and the admission to statehood of, the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Arizona, and O oma. 

And because of the failure of the Repnblican party to keep its 
promise of 1896, the Democratic convention at Kansas City in 1900 
used this language in its resolution: 

We denounce the failure of the Republican party to carry out its pledges 
to grant statehood to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
We promise the people of tho-e Territories immediate statehood, and home 
rule during their condition as Territories, and we favor home rule and a 
Territorial form of government for Alaska and Porto Rico. 

The people of the Territories. or at least those of the Territories 
that are now applying, have been looking at these resolutions for 
many years and wondering when these promises are to be kept. 
Our ple see no issue, no controversy. both parties promise to 
admit us. nl yet we were defeated in the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress—our bills were talked to death. 

Since 1846. the date of the raising of the American flag over 

nd old Santa Fe, seventeen States have been admitted to the 
nion, every one of which was promoted over the head of poor, 
illtreated New Mexico. 

Those admitted. with the dates of admission, were: 


C1 Wisconsin. 
1850.. --California. 
1838. “Ga 
1859.. 0 on. 

1581 Kamas. 

1863. West Virginia. 
111 —— ee Nevada. 
1867_...-..........-..-. Nebraska. 


None of these States had any promise in any treaty as to the 
time they should be admitted to the Union: and, as I will Be ve 
ently show you, very few of them were nearly as well qualified 
at the time of admission as New Mexico then was and has been 
for many years. : 

No Terri heretofore admitted as a State was ever equal in 
population to New Mexico at the present time. It is difficult to 
fix the exact population that any particular Territory had at the 
time of its admixsion to the Union as a State. because it often was 
admitted between a census period—two or three years after or 
two or three years before a census, as the case might be. r 

You have to calculate between the two extremes to ascertain 
what the census actually was at the time of admission; but. giv- 
ing the benefit of the doubt to the Territories as they were sever- 
ally admitted. I have calculated that each Territory when admitted 


had the population given it in this table. Ihave also added the | 


date of admission: 


1791. Vermont, ay 86,000 | 1848. Wisconsin, say 260,000 
1791. Kentucky, pb oe . 7,000 | 1860. California, exactly ...... 92,597 
17%. Tennessee, say.. 52,00 | 1858. Minnesota, say 

1808. Ohio. ax 60,000 | 1859. Oregon, sa -.- 

1812, Louisiana, say $0,000 | 1860, Kansas, exactly 

1816. Indiana, say. 85,000 183. West Virginia, sa; 

1817. Mississippi. sa 55,000 184. Nevada, a 

1818. Illinois, say 60,000 1867. Nebraska, sag 00 
1819. Alabama, sax -- 128,000 1876. Colorado, sax 

1720. Maine, exactly. 298,335 1889. North Dak 

1851. say. - 68,000 1889. South Dakota, say 

1536. Arkansas, say 75,000 1889, Montana, say 

1s37. Michi say... — 135,000 1 W. say... 

1845. — Say 3 ey Zaat; 2ay...... 

1845. Texas, say - 150, yoming, say 

1846. Iowa, sare 33 150,000 1886. Utah, say ...... 


I claim that the present population of the Territory of New 
Mexico is not less than 350,000 people, and so it can be seen that 
if I am right it has a larger population than oy. Territory ever 
had when admitted to the Union as a State without any excep- 
tion whatever. If it has this population, then but four of the 
thirty-two Territories heretofore admitted even approached it; 
that is, Maine. West Virginia, South Dakota, and Washington; 
and New Mexico now surpasses in population, s metimes maay 
fold. the following eight States alrea ly in the Union, which A 
according to the last census, populations as follows: 


Delaware -. ... 184, 75 
Idaho — 161,722 
Montana... 3.39 
P 42.335 


lation is made 

up about as follows: Three: fifths of it are people from the States 

and their descendants. making about 210.000 in number; the other 

two-fifths of it are native American citizens of New Mexico of 
ish descent, amounting to about 140,000 in number. 

If New Mexico and Arizona are joined together, as by this bill 

poet, the new State. in addition to being second in the Union 


I might as well explain that right here. Our 


area, will, as to population. in addition to the above, equal or 
surpass the States of 8 Florida, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Rhode Island. and Washington. 

Referring for a moment to the census again, the census of 1900 


| wants to change that. The fathers builded well. 


is one of the worst libels that was ever cast upon the Territories 

of New Mexico and Arizona. It gives the former 33 and the latter 

29 per cent of illiteracy, because it calculates the Indians, that 

are not taxable and not couvted among our population, in with 

ras than 5 the people of each of the Territories. 
ese percentages of illiteracy are preposterous. 

It is well known that there is not to exceed 10 per cent of illit- 
eracy in New M-xico among its native people. and that there is 
absolutely no illiteracy at all. either in New Mexico or Arizona, 
as to the people who came there from the States. It has been 
said that Arizona is the most highly educated community in this 
nation, having more college graduates, per: among 
its people than any other Commonwealth. e Director of the 
Census confesses that the work under his department in New 
Mexico and Arizona is worse than worthless. It could not be 
done in the time nor for the money paid for the work on those 
vast areas. 

The le are so spread all over the country as that only those 
along the river valleys and in the towns were even attempted to 
be taken: but the nation receives this official count, made by the 
Census Bureau. as truth, and we have had to suffer and are suf- 
fering the consequences. Every argument made on this floor 
during this debate will give the two Territories combined less 
than 325.000 people, while. as a matter of fact, they have livin 
within their borders, as is shown by their registration lists a 
school census, a good deal more than half a million of American 
citizens. Every native in New Mexico, and they form but two- 
fifths of our population. who is under 58 years of age is a born 
citizen of the United States, and they are a good, Christian, patri- 
otic people. There need be no fear of polygamy among them, 
No constitution can ever be adopted in the new State that does 
not contain the most stringent provisions against it. 

No matter what our treaty. constitutional. legal. or moral rights 
to admission to this Union may be; no matter how many times 
we may have applied for admission or how many promises may 
have been made and broken in platforms with reference to us, it 
is in my aap idle to further talk of them. We are con- 
fronted with a condition and not a theory. Li is as sweet 
and dear to us as it is to any other citizens of the United States. 
We have been for — ears without a State. and we are 
willing now to accept. as Í said, half a loaf rather than no bread. 
Unless this bill passes, in my opinion, we will not get into the 
Union in this generation. 

It is useless to t out that New Mexico alone. with its 350.000 
poopie, its manifold and vast resources, and its future prospects, 
s entitled to admission as and of itself. We can not get into 
the Union in that way. If Arizona was not on the map we 
could probably palit in a week, but it is there. We do not 
want it and it does not want us. but we can not get our rights 
pa it, and therefore we are acquiescing in the passage of 


I know not what fate this bill will meet in the other branch of 
this Congress, but let that be as it may. the Territories will have 
to pursue their only mode of presentation as to it: they will have 


000 | to follow it as pea for to the end. We hope to get it amended 


there so that we be given three representatives on this floor 
for the joint State. as our population entitles us to. and we hope 
to receive a liberal donation of cash to help us along with out 
schools. This nation has taken our revenues for half a centu 
and in equity owes us many millions of dollars. If we are peat | 
enough to do the work. fight the battles, and pay the freight of 
this nation, we ought to be good enough to be set up in house- 
ke, ping out of what is justly our dne. 

e are anxious about it. as we want the right to vote. The 
right to vote has ever been considered the essential element of 
representation. The Puritans gave their best blood to establish 
that principle long ago. New Mexico alone is ent tled to two Rep- 
resentatives in the Honse right now. if we could get in. Butyour 
Government is not organized so as to permit any but an equal 
representation between the States in the Senate. and we did not 
have the pleasure of organizing this splendid Government. Yonr 
Senate represents your sovereignties. No sensible man now 
This House 
represents tion. A Senator argued that until we have a 
population of a million and a half of people we are not entitled to 
one in. as he claimed that would be the present average among 

e States. 

Do you want to know how New Mexico is now? Itis modern 
‘and up to date. Its cities and towns maintain all things modern, 
such as street cars, electric lights, waterworks, works, tele- 
phones, clubs, postal city delivery, eto. I predict for New Mexico 
in 1910. at the census, near 1.000.000 of people. Where. then, will 
be the ob ection of the gentlemen who object to our coming into 
the Union because of this“ disproportionate representation we 
will get in the Senate? Why stop now, when you only have at 
most three or four States to let into the Union for the present— 
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the continental Territories—and when letting them in will only 
raise the representation in the Senate to ninety-six? Are you to 
stop at this time and keep us out forever? Every other p is 

progress ng. just as we are. We will have to progress tenfold as 
compared with every other part of the Union in order to get up 
to where the Senators claim we ought to be before we come into 
the Union, with a million and a half or two million people. 


PRESENT CONDITION, 1004. 


New Mexico. as stated. has now a population of 850,000 people, 
more than 200.000 being people from the States and their descend- 
= s, and the balance being native American citizens of Spanish 

escent, 

The area of the Territory is 122.580 square miles, about equal to 
the combined areas of the state of New York, all the New Eng- 
land States, and the State of New Jersey. 

It has been withont a State government for fifty-eight years. 

There is practically no land in the Territory that can be strictly 
classed as desert.“ nor does the census or the Geological Sur- 
vey make any such classification of any of its lands. Almost every 
square mile of the Territory is useful. and has value either as 
pasture land, timber land, agricultural land. or mineral land. Its 
coal fields are as large as the entire Stateof New York. Its tim- 
ber areas, of white pine and other varieties, are second only to 
Arizona's in the nation. 

It is confessedly the greatest pasture land in the nation. It has 
mineral deposits of lead. silver. and copper. as well as gold-bearing 
quartz veins. It has not heretofore obtained due credit in the na- 
tional records for its output of the precious metals. because nearly 
all its ores are shipped out of the Territory in bulk to smelters at 
El Paso, Tex., Kansas City. Mo., Pueblo, Colo., and other places, 
and are calculated as the output of those States. Probably little 
mineral output. save what is carried out by the express companies 
in the shape of bullion, is taken account of. In spite of this. New 
Mexico shows often as high as $10,000,000 output per annum of 
the precious metals. 

I contend that it has just as rich mineral deposits as the State 
of Colorado. No one can convince me that the southern State 
line of Colorado across the Rocky Mountains demarks the south- 
ern boundary of the mineral region or the mineral wealth when 
the same mountains extend on down through New Mexico. 

Its iron Le ie are the largest in the nation, and with its coal 
will yet enable the Territory to sustain a population that will 
surprise some of the imists as to the Territory’s future. 

In the way of precious stones it produces an immense amount 
of turquoise, garnets, peridots, and onyx. It has tremendous de- 


posits of bicarbonate of soda. „and kindred minerals, and. 
of course, it possesses marbles and building stones in great 
variety. 


The Territory produced during the last five years nearly a mil- 
lion and a half tons of bituminous coal per annum, and the prod- 
uct is still increasing. During the same period of time it pro- 
duced more than 85.000.000 worth of man tured lumber. and 
a new plant, capitalized at $8.000.000, has just been erected at my 
home town of Albuquerque to manufacture lumber from an im- 
mense lumber tract on the continental divide that the concern 
owns, which it purchased from a land-grant railroad. 

It has uced and shipped to the steel works at Pueblo, Colo., 
about a thousand tons of iron ore per day for several years last 
past, and is still continuing to do so. 

It prongs annually from twenty-two to twenty-five million 
pounds of wool and ships some 200,000 head of cattle into the 
market every year. 

New Mexico is covered all through its northern half and its 
western side with the remains of the habitations of its former in- 
habitants. There are tens of thousands of these ruined habita- 
tions of races long since passed away, or at least of a more numer- 
ous race of al origines than are now inhabiting the Territory. 
The cliff dwellings alone of New Mexico. if they were all occupied 
contemporaneously, indicate that the Territory once had a popu- 
lation of more than half a million people I could elaborate on 
this subject in a manner that would require the time for an ex- 
tended lecture, and I think I could entertain the committee, for 
I have been over the ground and seen these evidences of the for- 
mer habitations of man. 

As heretofore stated. when New Mexico’s waters shall have 
been impounded and put upon the land. the Territory will have 
not less than twelve: and perhaps as high as fifteen, millions of 
acres under cultivation. That enormous quantity of land, which 
is equal to three or four times the same areain the Eastern States, 
will sustain a population equal to the entire present population of 
the city and State of New York. 

The Territory, as illustrating the richness of its soil. took the 
first prize for quantity and quality of wheat per acre and second 
prize for quantity and quality of oats per acre against all the 
world at the World's Fair at Chicago in 1393. 


Atthe present time the Territory raises immense quantities of 
the very finest apples, and large quantities of grapes. melons, 
peaches, and other fruits. It shipped 200 carloads of apples from 
the Pecos Valley to Chicago in 1902 and an equal quantity from 
the San Juan Valley. in the northwestern part of the Territory, 
to Denver and other northern points. 

The finest sort of vegetables are raised in the Territory, and its 
celery is said to surpass any other celery raised in the country. 
EDUCATION. 


During the last twenty years New Mexico has undoubtedly 
made the greatest progress of any part of the nation in educa- 
tional matters. During that time it has erected at its own ex- 

nse educational institutions worth a good deal more than 

2.000.000. and it has to-day the University of New Mexico. at 
Albuquerque: Hadley Science Hall. at Albuquerque: two great 
normal schools, one at Las Vegas and the other at Silver City: a 
fine military institute (as large as a university almost) at Ros- 
well; a splendid, well-equip school of mines at Socorro; a 
great agricultural college at Las Cruces. 

And then there are denominational institutions and mission 
schools all over the Territory. The Catholics have a whole vil- 
lage of schools and colleges at Santa Fe, Las Vegas, Albuquerque, 
and other places. 

The Presbyterian Board of Missions has Indian schools at Albu- 
querque, Tierra Amarilla, and other places, besides many day 
schools around at the different Indian pueblos. The Government 
of the United States has an immense Indian school at Santa Fe, 
an equally large one at Albuquerque. and more than two dozen 
day schools at the different Indian pueblos. The Methodists and 
other denominations have schools in different towns and outlying 
precincts all over the Territory. 

The Territory has as fine a system of common schools as there 
is to be found anywhere supported by an equal population. It 
spends more than a million dollars annually in their support. The 
larger towns and cities, and there are twenty or more of them, 
have each from one to seven fine brick schoolhouses, costing from 
a few thousand to as high as fortr or fifty thousand dollars each, 
and this without in any manner disparaging the common schools 
of the villages and outlying incts all over the Territory. 

There are e thousand teachers emvloyed by the Territory now. 
The school children number, according to latest accounts, nearly 
75.000. 

The Territory supports an educational organization, with a su- 
perintendent. who has his office at the capital, at Santa Fe. Every 
one of the several institutions has a board of regents. who 
manage its affairs. Every aty and town has a board of educa- 
tion to look after the school interests of the municipality. 

There is a teachers’ institute in the Territory. which holds an- 
nual meetings. and by law the teachers are bound to attend a 
normal institute every year. 

School elections in the Territory are almost nonpartisan, and 
there is no place where school affairs, school property. and school 
funds are so economically administered and held so sacred to the 
sie! of educating the youth of the Territory. 

is does not look as though the Territory was backward in any 
way or was not making progress. as has been claimed. The con- 
trary is really the fact, as anyone can see who will take the time 


to investigate it. 


TERRITORIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Besides the institutions mentioned, the Territory has a fine capi- 
tol building, a penitentiary, an insane asylum. a deaf and dumb 
asylum. a miners’ hospital, and many other institutions. 

People of the East who have visited these several institutions 
pronounce them to be as well conducted as those in any State of 
the Union, and more economically. 

CHURCHES. 


There is perhaps no part of the nation that has as many churches 
in proportion to its population as New Mexi-o. The Catholics 
have their church headquarters for the Southwest at Santa Fe, 
and all over the vast Territory, in every city, town, and village, 
they have churches, 

Every Christian denomination known to civilization has 
churches in many of the cities and towns of the Territory. The 
larger places have from twelve to fifteen places of worship of 
different denominations, including, in two or three cases, as in 
my own town of Albuquerque, a Jewish synagogue. 

STORES. 


It would surprise members of this committee could they see 
some of the stocks of goods kept by the merchants of New Mexico, 
In towns and vi having only a few thousand or a few hun- 
dred inhabitants stocks of merchandise will be found as large as 
those carried in cities of twenty to sixty thousand people in the 
Eastern States. This, of course, occurs of the immense 
stretches of country that are supplied. 
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BANKS, 


There are some twenty national banks in New Mexico and 
about a dozen Territorial banks, every one of which is doing a 
prosperous business and has deposits that would astonish East- 
erners, when compared with the capital stock. One bank in my 
own town, with $150,000 capital, has a balance sheet of more than 
$2,500,000. Another bank there, with only 870.000 of its capital 
paid in, has a balance sheet of more than $1,000,000, and it is 
almost equally good throughout the Territory. A 

We have a few trust companies and several prosperous build- 
ing societies. 

CLUBS AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Every town of any size has a commercial and social club, and 
gentlemen of the committee will testify as to the character and 
magnificence of the club in my home town of Albuquerque. 

TERRITORIAL FAIRS, 

Territorial fairs are annually held at Albuquerque, Roswell, 
Farmington, and other places. Gentlemen of this committee who 
visited us will, I think, admit that the one held at the city of Albu- 
querque was a very good one. 

EXPORTS, 

The exports of the Territory are cattle, horses, hides, sheep, 
wethers, lambs, wool, Angora goats, Angora goat hair, lumber, 
coal. iron, gold, silver, lead, copper, precious stones, Navajo 
blankets, Indian pottery, Indian curios, piñon nuts, red pepper, 
sulphur, guano, gypsum, salt, fruit, such as apples, grapes, 

‘hes, and melons, also large quantities of vegetables, particu- 


ly celery. The Territory raises immense quantities of alfalfa | N 


and hay, and wheat, oats, and other cereals, but does not export 
muc 


RAILROADS, 

The Territory has now constructed and in operation more than 
3.000 miles of fully equipped railroad, with the same mileage of 
telegraph lines, and often th great companies have wires on the 
same road and hundreds of additional miles of road and telegraph 
projected. About 1,200 miles of this railroad has been constructed 
since the census was taken, and it indicates the tremendous strides 
forward that the Territory is taking. The Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Express Company permeates the entire Territory. Every rail- 
road, telegraph company, and other business enterprise is doing 
a thriving, profitable, and speedily increasing business. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

I have referred to the fact that we have about seventy-five 
newspapers in the Territory, five or six of them being modern 
dailies that class with those of the middle-sized cities of the 
Eastern States. 

I have also shown you that we have 400 post-offices, and they 
are onein at the rate sometimes of as high as two or three a 
wee 

TAXABLE WEALTH. 

The Territory, for purposes of taxation, does not return its prop- 
erty at more than one-fifth of its real value. Theamount returned 
for purposes of assessment at the present time is 843.000.000. but 
I might state the reasonable assessable valuation of the Territory 
to be as follows: 


EUR y abe a N OES Sear E N A AA O CEI E EET 000, 000 
7,000,000 acres of private patented land nts, with its timber = 

and, in some instances, its minerals, at 5 85,000, 000 

2,000,000 acres agricultural land, at 810 20,090, 000 

000 miles of railroad and telegraph line, with its franchises, 

niche seat machinery, shops, etc., at 0, 00 90,000,000 

Patented mines and plants. 25,000, 000 

7,000,000 sheep and n ae 14,000,000 

25,000,000 pounds of wool, at S cents. 2,000,000 

1,500,000 head of cattle, at $20... 320,000,009 

100,000 Ans vot t 4153 =e 3.009000 

I ra goats, at . 3,000, 

City lots ana DAADA SS 25,000,000 

Stocks of goods . 15,000, 000 

Household furniture of all kinds 5,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

000, 


329,030,000 
Asit will be seen, this tabulation gives the Territory easily prop- 
355 of the value of 832,000,000 to be taxed after we become a 
Should the constitution of the new State limit taxation to 1 per 
cent for all purposes, it would raise, on the above yaluation, the 
sum of $3,290,000, and this is more than twice the amount re- 
quired to sustain a State government, and so our contention, 
which we have often made, that the Territory will be the lowest- 
taxed State in the Union when admitted is bound to be true, and 
this is counting the wealth and resources of only one of the 
es Territories you are to join together as one State under this 
In mines and lumber Arizona's wealth is greater than that 


of New Mexico, so it can be confidently asserted that the new 
State will have taxable wealth of at least $700,000,000. 

It is proposed by this bill to create two States out of the four re- 
maining continental Territories—one to be known as Oklahoma.“ 
out of that Territory with the Indian Territory added, and the 
other to be known as Arizona,“ out of that Territory with New 
Mexico added. My remarks have referred almost entirely te New 
Mexico as a component part of the proposed State of Arizona, as 
it is the only one which substantially concerns our people. 

As to the great State of Oklahoma. I but bid ita fervid god- 
speed and leave to others more competent than I, and to the Del- 
egate from that jurisdiction, the task of informing the House as 
to the facts concerning it, It is the grand young giant embryo 
commonwealth of the Southwest, a credit to itself and its people; 
and the greatest that Congress has ever yet been called upon to 
admit to the Union. 

Let me ask again: Will this jointure of the two Territories be 
an unmixed evil? I think not. The great State thus created will 
still be more than 30,000 square miles less in area than the great 
State of Texas and much more compact inform. Its different 
parts will in these modern railroad days be infinitely more ac- 
cessible to each other than were the different sections of much 
smaller States in former times. It will, of course, be in size the 
second Statein the Union, They will thereafter run in this order: 


And so on in diminishing order until Rhode Island, with its 
1,250 square miles of area, ends the list of sovereignties. 

The great State of Texas has the right, under its enabling act, 
to divide itself so as to make five States, yet such a proposition 
would meet with no favor. It had but about 150,000 people or 
less when it was admitted to the Union in 1845, spread out over 
its immense area. 

The bill proposes to call the new great State Arizona.“ Iam 
sorry that the committee feels that this must be done. I admit 
it is a beautiful and euphonious name, and one that will give the 
new State some advantage, because of the order in which it will 
be called in all national conventions and published in all census 
and other governmental reports, and, while I admit that the 
name New Mexico,” as designating a section of our country so 
close to the Republic of Mexico, is somewhat inconvenient, still 
the Territory has become my home, I was married there, my 
children were born there, and I have learned to love it. 

I have read its history with pride. There are many of our cit- 
izens who look back with reverence on the record of the conquis- 
tadores. It is not pleasant to know that the committee, in its 
wisdom, should see fit to deprive the land of their forefathers of 
the name it has so long and so honorably borne and around which 
clusters so many glorious memories. I can not do better on this 
subject than to insert here in the REcorp a letter recently ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Territories of this 
House on this subject, which treats of it in a manner in which 
only he is capable of treating it. It is as follows: 


THE NAME OF NEW MEXICO—TO CHANGE ITS NAME TO ARIZONA WOULD 
BE NOTHING SHORT OF SACRILEGE—A GLORIOUS HISTORY—THE TRADI- 
TIONS, ROMANCE, AND ASSOCIATIONS OF THREE CENTURIES CLUSTER 
ABOUT IT, 


Ex-Governor L. B, Prince, president of the New Mexico Historical Society 
anda well-known and oft - quo 9 ae the history of New Mexico, 
has addressed the following letter to the c. of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories of the House: 

Santa Fx, N. MEX., March 12, 1904. 
To the chairman of the Committee on Territories. 

Sin: The proposed change of the name of New Mexico to Arizona is so con- 
trary to precedent and involves such an overturn of history that I think it 
must have been suggested without consideration, and I therefore take the 
liberty of drawing your attention to the historic facts involved. 


Never before in the naming of a State has an old name, sanctioned by cen- 


000 | turiesof use and interwoven with ths whole history of a country, been ignored 


or changed. Apart from sentimental considerations. the confusion neces- 
sarily caused by blotting from the map a name which would be constantly 
round in all books on the Southwest would be not only annoying but mis- 
ending. 
Suppose that the name of New York should suddenly be changed to Mon- 
fter in reading the history of the 

Empire State, when its old name was onya reminiscence and its identity 
lained. Yet New York is 3 anew name, 


the name of New 


. I have before me a copy of the account of Espejo's dis- 
coveries, printed in Paris in 1588, which narrates that “they found fifteen 

rovinces full of cities and v: where the Pookie Bret in houses four or 
Eve stories in height, and called it New Mexico use in many things it 
was similar to the other Mexico discovered.“ 
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In the ae account of the uest and colonization of the country b 
Onate in 1598, it is called “the kingdoms and provinces of New Mexico: an 
the long epic poem of thirty-three cantos, by Captain V. „which nar- 
rates the story of the conquest in heroic verse, is ed ry of New 
Mexico.“ The official title of Onate, after the 5 was “ governor and 
captain-general of the oms and provinces of New Mexico:“ and for 
pcs ears the dignity of a kingdom was always accorded to New Mexico 
in all official documents, In this t its position was very different from 
that of any other parts of the Spanish domain afterwards embraced in the 
Republic of Mexico. They were provinces of the vice-royalty of Spain, but 
never aspired to the ty of being separate kingdoms. 

The importance of New Mexico as to territorial extent is well illustrated 
ea the maps of different epochs. In those of the seventeenth century, it 

vides the width of the continent with Florida, extending from the Pacific 
Ocean to the western boundary of what are now Arkansas and Missouri; 
everything else to the Atlantic was embraced in Florida except the English 
settlements along the coast. This division 7 on all the maps of that 
century, including Sanson's map, published in is in 1657, and Sauerman’s, 
published at Bremen in 1699; and continued as late as that of N. de Fer, 

pher of the Dauphin, in 1705. In those of the eighteenth century 
í takes its place between Florida and New Mexico, occupying the 


Mississippi Valley, but New Mexico still extended from the Pacific to the 
present Indian oorr enel late in the cen , when the strip along the 
western coast marked “California.” It is thus apparent how 


began to 
fom ane a place the name played in the history of the continent in earlier 


es. 
After the Mexican war, the compromise measure of 1850 established the 
Territory of New Mexico, including all of what is now New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, with southern Nevada, and southern Colorado to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Su wera all north of the thirty-seventh parallel was made 
put of Colorado in 1861, and in 1863 the Territory of Arizona was formed with 
he one hundred and ninth meridian as its boundary. Thus, even under the 
United States Government, New Mexico originally embraced nearly all of 
the Southwest, and it would seem strange to give toit now the name of one 
of its old counties. For in 1860, after the Gadsden purchase had been added 


izona had any significance or ators interest, there 
might be some reason for its adoption. But it has neither. The name itself 
8 to Mexico and not to the United States. King's Handbook of the 
United States says that it comes from Arizonac, the Pima name of a locality 
near the head of the Rio Altar in Sonora. Bancroft adopts the same deriva- 
tion, localizing it to a point near Saric in Sonora, where 5 to a 
famous mine of that vicinity. When the name was being adopted by Con- 

ess as that of a Territory. its orthography was so uncertain that various 

‘orms were su including Arizonia and Arizuma. 

Its meaning, if it has any, is more uncertain than itsderivation. Bancroft 
ridicules the various ideas of vB yoga o; some of which are certainly 
absurd, as “Arrezafe,” a place of brush and brambles; “Arida Zona,” an 
arid region; “ Narizona,” a woman with a 
of its Indian significance can be judged from the following remarkably di- 


Pima e; “The Sun’s Beloved,” from the 
. 


Thus neither the origin nor the signifleancęot the name is certainly known, 
and yet it is for this that it is to discard the old historic name of 
the Southwest, which was the blished title years before Jamestown or 

New Amsterdam or Plymouth was even thought of. 
Around the name of New Mexico cluster all of the history, the traditions, 
three centuries. These things 


which 
by act of Congress in 1863. But it would be if when the daughter re- 
turns to the old home the mother’s name should be changed to that of the 
child instead of the latter resuming its old position. 
Very respectfully, 
L. BRADFORD PRINCE, 
President Historical Society of New Mexico, 


If the land of sunshine is to be merged with her sister, if its 
glorious memories are to disappear, I can not do better at this 
pe than to read the following song, which was written by 

erry E. Brocchus at Washington City in 1859 as a tribute of af- 
fection to New Mexico. and was respectfully inscribed to Hon. 
M. A. Otero, then the Delegate to Congress from New Mexico, 
and father of the present governor of the Territory. It was pub- 
lished in the New Mexican in September, 1867, and was clipped 
from the paper at that time by Marcus Eldodt, who has had it in 


his possession ever since: 
NEW MEXICO. 


J love that land of brilliant clime, 
As bright as mortals ever know, 
With lovely vales and hills sublime, 
The land of bright New Mexico. 


I love the valleys deep and green, 
Where crystal waters laughing flow 

In wild romance the hills between, 
The valleys of New Mexico. 


I love the prairies broad and free, 
Where the elk and deer unfettered go, 

With tranquil brook and lonely tree, 
The prairies of New Mexico. 


Ilove the peaks beyond the cloud 
That glisten with perennial snow, 

The glorious summits of the proud 
Sierras of New Mexico. 


I love the hues that gild the West, 

At — with supernal glow, 
And crown the hills with dazzling 
The sunset of New Mexico. 


Tlove the soft, mellifluent tongue, 
That from the lips doth sweetly flow, 

Like strains with and timbrel sung, 
The language of New Mexico. 


~ Iloye the silence deep and grand, 
That reigns around, above, beloy, 
From mountain top to river stran 
The silence of New Mexico. 


I love the skies so fair and 1 
That o'er the earth their radiance throw, 
Serene day, 80 1 at night, 
The skies of fair New Mexico. 


Oh, I woyld haste, would haste away, 
More swiftly than the light can go, 
And there forever fondly stay, 
In the hills of far New Mexico. e 


Oh, Tes beneath that gentle 8 
Where moon and stars so 80 glow, 

There I would live, there I wo e, 
On the wilds of dear New Mexico. 

Then bury me on the mountains high. 
Through whose deep vales bright waters flow 


summits pierce the d lue 
The mountains of New Mexico. * 


Whatever be the fate of this bill, whatever may be the result 
finally as to the destiny of these two great Territories, however 
their resources may be Sarees and their populations increased, 
there is one fact undenied and undeniable, that both of them pos- 
sess the most matchless health-giving climate on earth. A citi- 
zen of New York, haying recently gone to Arizona, and having 
enjoyed the pleasure and benefit of an outing, sleeping nightly 
beneath the skies all over the vast mesas and mountain sides of 
the great Southwest, on his return to New York put his enthusi- 
asm into poetry, under the title of My Arizona bedroom, and 
here it is: 

MY ARIZONA BEDROOM, 
Oh, my Arizona bedroom 
Is beneath the Milky Way, 
And the moon is in its ceiling, 
And the star that tells of dky; 
And the mountains are the corners, 
And the dry earth is the floor 


Of my Arizona bedroom, - 
ch is large as all outdoors, - 


Oh, my Arizona bedroom 
Is ventilated right; 


Every zephyr under heaven 
Comes to me with blithe ee night;“ 
Comes to me with touch of blessing 
And of ozone, one drink more, 
In my Arizona m, 
Which is large as all outdoors. 


oa my Arizona bedroom 
as the lightning on its wall, 


And the thunders rap the panels 
And their heavy voices call; 

And the night birds wing above me, 
And the owl-let hoots galore, 


Through my Arizona 
Which is large an all outdoors: 


Oh, my Arizona bedroom 
It sometimes seems to me, 
Is afloat in middle heaven 
With each star in ecstacy; 
And the tide that turns at midnight 
thong sina eee 3S shi 
Floats us, stars a an 8 
On the ocean of outdoors. 


up the curtains, 
the windows have no bars; 
And I see my God in heaven 
As the ancient did of yore, 
In my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoors. 


J. William Lloyd in New York Sun. 


I say to my friends of the minority, and I have friends among 
them I am happy to say, if your motives are as pure as your plat- 
forms proclaim, then pass this bill. It will give us the first 
chance we have had to come into the Union in half a century, 
Listen to the voices of a million and a half of people in Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory. Consider the wants of 150,000 children of 

our own flesh and blood that are without schools in the Indian 
erritory. 

Listen to the voices of 350,000 people in the Territory of New 
Mexico as well as you listen to the voices of the people of Arizona. 
Remember that in passing it you let in Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory anyway; and if the people of New Mexico and 
Arizona do not want it, they can vote down a constitution under 
it and will not be out of pocket, as the nation pays the cost under 
this bill. Don’t retort by telling me to ask the Republicans to let 
us in separately. That is just playing politics, and you know 
they won’t do it, and we continue to be ground between the upper 
and nether partisan millstones. 

Now is your time, let us come in and enjoy full-fledged citizen- 
ship the same as the citizens of the United States in the States. 
We have been buffeted by politics and made partisan instruments 
long enough. We have been battledoored and shuttiecocked for 
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half a century by first one party and then the other. Itis time 
that it was stopped. x 

Gentlemen, we would like to have a voice as to who shall be our 

vernors. our judges, and our other officials. We would like to 
ie a voice in the national elections. We would like to be repre- 
sented in the 9 5 branch of the National Loi, irere and we 
would like to have you grant New Mexico the liberty that your 
own fathers fought for. : 

In the name of the liberty the fathers wrung from the oppressor; 
in the name of the pangs and patriotic people of the t Terri- 
tory of New Mexico; in the name of common justice; in the name 
of the power that established this Government and guides its 
destinies, I ask at your hands that you do us justice by passing 
this bill. 

And thus— 

Bail info the Union, serong and 
nto the Unio! 3 
e epee 
To guide thy way, New Mexico! 


I thank you, gentlemen, for the kind and 
have given to my weak and necessarily 
Pappilansa] K i 

e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. Is a separate vote demanded? If not, they will be voted 
on together. 

The question being taken, the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The third reading of an engrossed bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the Indian Territory to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into the Union 


on an equal footing with the original States: and to enable the people of New 
Mexico and of Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be 


tient attention you 
herent remarks. 


- admitted into the Union on an equai footing with the original States. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. ‘This bill has not been read—not a 
word of it. I want to know whether it is in order now to ask for 
the reading of the sections of this bill before it is passed, the House 
not having yet heard a word of it? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, any gentleman has 

ne right under the rules to demand the reading of the bill in full 
this stage. The third reading of the bill has been ordered. 
Dees the gentleman demand that the bill be read in full? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I rise to a . 
Would that be violative of the special rule that the House adopted? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no: that rule provided for the considera- 
tion of the bill to final without amendment. except as in- 
dicated (and the amendments have already been passed upon), or 
intervening motion or appeal. 

But the right to demand the third reading of the bill resides 
with every Member of the Honse. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we realize that we are 
in the minority and can not control the matter. If the gentleman 
who is the chairman of this committee is willing to have this bill 

without one line of it being read to this House, the minor- 
ty can afford to submit. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask if the read- 
ing of the bill was not dispensed with by unanimous consent? 

eSPEAKER. Theopportunity has been given to the House 

at two different times to have this bill read. and twice by unani- 

mous consent was that right waived. The House now has the 

bet Basi for the third time to have the bill read in full, on the 
rd reading. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to demand that the 
engrossed bill be read? If so, I demand that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was doubtful, as the reading of 
the bill had begun. 

Mr. MADDOX. I never heard of it. Even the amendments 
have never been read yet. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments have been agreed to. 

Mr. MADDOX. The amendments were agreed to, but, if the 
Chair will it me, they were never read. 

Mr. DALZELL. The amendments were set forth in the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is mistaken. 
The amendments were read on the adoption and prior to the 
adoption of the rule. If gentlemen really want to arrive at a cor- 
rect solution of the queries they ask of the Chair, and will indulge 
the Chair for a moment. the thinks we can get at it. 

The Chair was and still is in doubt, on the third reading of the 
bill, the demand for the reading of the engrossed bill not having 
been made until the reading had begun. whether it was not waived. 
Bur that, the title of the bill having been already read, the 
tesa eating hai TOi in full until the last section, and 


then the reading of the engrossed bill should be demanded in lieu 
of the one read almost universally in practice. 

It is not one time in a hundred that the engrossed bill is read, 
or that the bill has been engrossed, under the practice of the 
House touching these matters. The third reading of the bill is by 
its title: and yet it is in the power of 5 to demand the 
reading of the engrossed bill. That is almost universally waived, 

Now, the question in the mind of the Chair is whether. the 
Clerk having commenced to read the bill, it is too late to demand 
the reading of the engrossed bill? 

The Chair will resolve the doubt in favor of the privilege of 
each Member of the House, and as the reading of the engrossed 
bill is demanded, before any of it has been read except the title, 
if the demand for the reading of the engrossed bill is insisted 
upon—— 

Mr. N Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the en- 
grossed bi 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia demands the 
roing o the engrossed bill. 

8 ar ILLIAMS of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
peaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missis-ippi. Iwant to inquire whether the 
doubt in the mind of the Chair was solved after consultation? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly the donbt was solved after con- 
sultation; because, withont mentioning names, it is trne that the 
skilled parliamentarian who has been at this desk for many Con- 
gresses can give the Chair—and the gentleman from Mississippi— 
cards and spades, and still have a fountain of parliamentary 
knowledge left. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Georgia de- 
mente ee Sete g of the engrossed bill. The bill will be laid 
aside—— 

Mr. PAYNE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MADDOX. ir. Speuker oe 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MADDOX. I will just ask for the reading of the ordinary 
Phe SPEAKER, ‘Then the Seading of the engrosse 

e ; en the of en d bill is not 
demanded. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Pending the reading, 

Mr. MADDOX said: Mr. Speaker, I believe I will withdraw the 
demand. a Stee 

The SP. R. 1 from Georgia withdraws his 
1 for the third ing of the bill in full. 


The question being taken. 
Mr. W 
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pbell, Martin, Thomas, Iowa 
Capron, Hemenway, Miller, Townsend, 
Conner, Henry, Conn. Minor, Van Voorhis, 
C 5 epburn, Mondell, Vreeland, 
Cooper, Wis. Hermann, Morgan, Wadsworth, 
Cousins, Hill. Conn, Hormel Wanver, 
oer isnan; ardos pb ae 7 
m Ogg msted, Py. 
Currier, © Howel, N.J. | Otis, Williamson, 
rt 1 ison, 
Daizell, Haghes, W. Va. Overstreet, Wright, 
Danie oung. 
Baris iinn. Jackson, Md. Parker, 
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damso’ Field, Lamar, Mo. Rixey, 
a Finley, Lamb, Robertson, La. 
Baker, Flood, Legare, Robinson, Ark, 
Bankhead, Gaines, Tenn. Lever, Robinson, Ind. 
Bartlett, Garner, Little, Rucker, 
tt Gilbert, Livingston, Russell, 
Beall, Tex. Goulden, co Se Scarborough, 
Bell, Cu Granger, McDermott, Shackleford, 
Benny, G 7 Mc. Sheppard; 
Bowers, Bh, Macon, Sherley, 
Brantley, Hardwick, Maddox, 
Breazeale, Hay, Meyer, La. Slayden, 
Brundidge, Henry, Tex. Moon, Tenn. Smith, Ky. 
Burleson, Hill, g ee Smith, Tex. 
Burnett, Hitchcock, Padgett, Stanley, 
Byrd, Hopkins, 27 Stephens, Tex. 
Caldwell, Houston, Patterson,N.C. Sulzer, 
Candler, Howard, Patterson, Tenn. Thomas, N. C. 
Cassingham, Hughes, N.J. Pierce, Underwood, 
Clark, Humphreys, Miss, Pujo, - Van Duzer, 
Clayton, James, Rainey. Wade, 
Crowley, Johnson, Randall, Tex. Webb, 
man, a, A Va. Hanea ell, La. Wiley, Als. 
De Armon ehoe, ei 
Dougherty, Keliher, Richardson, Ala. Williams, Miss, 
Emerich, Kitchin, Claude Rider, Wynn. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—21. 
Allen, Dinsmore, Knopf, l, 
Beidler, Dovener, McCleary, Minn. Volstead, 
Brownlow, Dresser, ers, Ind. Zenor. 
Cassel, Gardner, Mich. m, Pa, 
Cowherd, Grosvenor, ou. 
Deemer, Gudger, Sibley, 
NOT VOTING—109 
Aiken, Garber, Lindsay, 
Babcock, Gardner, Mass. Liv Smith, Wm. Alden 
Bede, Gillespie, Lorimer, mith, N. Y. 
ton, Lucking, Snapp, 
wie, Goldfogle, McAndrews, Snook, 
Broussard, Gooch eCall, Southall, 
grat McN 8 
Burle r © n p. 
igh, H: n. Mahoney Sullivan, Mass. 
Butler, Mo. Hearst, ay: Sullivan, N. Y. 
r. Hildebrant, Metcalf, wanson, 
Cochran, Mo. Hitt. Moon, Pa. Talbott, 
Cockran, N. Holliday, Mudd, Tate, 
Connell. Howell, Utah Nevin, Taylor, 
Cooper, Tex. Humphrey, Wash. Norris, Thayer, 
h, Hunt, Pearre, rimble, 
Davey, La. Hunter, Pinckney, Vandiver, 
Davidson, Jackson, Ohio Powers, Wachter, 
Davis, Fla, J hea, Wallace, 
Denny, Kitchin, Wm. W. Richardson, Tenn. Warner, 
Dickerman, Kline, bb, Warnock, 
Fitzgerald, Kluttz, Roberts, Watson, 
Fi trick, Lafean, Ruppert, Weisse, 
Fordne Lamar, Fla. yan. Wilson, N. L. 
Foster, 1 Landis, Chas. B Scudder, oodyard. 
‘oster, Vt. ester, erman, 
Fowler, Lewis, Shober, 
er, Lind, Shull, 
So the bill was passed. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. DEEMER with Mr. SHULL. 

For Tuesday and Wednesday: 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. DENNY. 

For the remainder of the day: 

Mr. Hrrr with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. MCCALL with Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota with Mr. SPIGHT, 

Mr. VoLsTRAD with Mr. LIND. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Cocuran of Missouri. 

Mr. Nevin with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 

Mr. DEEMER. Mr. Speaker, I voted yea.“ I want to with- 
draw my vote and vote present.“ 5 

The name of Mr. DEEMER was called, and he voted present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
[Applause. ] ? , 

Gn motion of Mr. HammLTon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the con- 
ference report on the agricultural appropriation bill, so that it 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents the 


conference report on the agricultural appropriation bill, to be | àgre 


printed in the RECORD. 
The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 


XXXVII— 323 


11825) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 48, 
50, 65, 70, 71, 74, 75, 77, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 102, 104, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 43, 45, 46, 47, 
49, 51, 53, 55, 60, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 72, 73, 76, 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 89, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 105, 106, 107, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word nine in said amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
word ‘‘ four;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
words of said amendment “thirty-eight thousand two“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “‘ thirty-seven thousand seven;”’ and the 
Senate e to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word twenty-five;“ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 13, lines 22 
and 23, of the bill strike out the words “two hun and eighty- 
seven“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “three hundred and 
sixty-two;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
words and student,” stricken out, insert the words student 
or; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, ani: 

to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the’ 
word student,“ stricken out, insert the words student or;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. r 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 18, line 
17, of the bill strike out the words “‘ forty thousand dollars ” and 
insert in lien thereof the following: “forty-three thousand five 
hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word“ twelve“ of said amendment and insert in lien thereof the 
word tenz“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
words and student,” stricken out, insert the words student 
or;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the Honse recede from its disa- 
greement to theamendment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount 
proposed insert ‘sixty-seven thousand five hundred; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the word 
“and,” stricken ont, insert the words student or;“ and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In place of the 
amount proposed insert the following: “ forty-two thousand five 
hundred; ’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
e to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word “‘ twenty-five ” in said amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the word twenty; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before the 
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word ‘‘trees,’’ of said amendment, insert the words mulberry 
and other rare and valuable; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
words of said amendment and in lieu thereof insert the follow- 
ing: into and cultivation in;*’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 

agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert seven thousand five 
hundred;”’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by the amendment insert seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand four hundred and thirty;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
amount proposed by the amendment insert three hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand one hundred and forty;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word drugs,” strike out the words 
“and liquors’? and insert the words following: beverages, 
condiments, and ingredients of such articles;” and in line 21 of 
said amendment, after the word production,“ insert the follow- 
ing: or which are forbidden entry or to be sold, or are restricted 
in sale, in the countries in which they are made or from which 
they are exported;’’ and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount pro said amendment insert one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand dollars;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
amount proposed insert the following: One hundred and forty- 
ne thousand eight hundred dollars; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 3 of said 
amendment. after the word “ crops,“ strike out the semicolon and 
insert a comma, and after the word crops,“ in the same line, 
add an- s' to the word forest; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words 
“seventy-five thousand of said amendment and insert in lien 
thereof the words ‘‘ seventy thousand; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount 
proposed by said amendment insert the following: eighty-two 
thousand four hundred and fifty; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of said 
amendment strike ont the words or other game animals; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert “fifty-one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty;'’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount pora by said amendment insert twenty thousand 
two hun : and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and 


agree 2 bed 1 = Sey as follows: In lieu of the 
amount p y amendment insert ** sixty-seven thou- ` 
sand five hundred: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert the following: “ five 
million nine hundred and two thousand and forty dollars; and 
the Senate agree to the same, x 


J. W. WADSWORTH, 
E. STEVENS HENRY, 
JOHN LAMB, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


REDFIELD PROCTOR, 

H. C. HANSBROUGH, 

F. M. SAMMONS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement is as follows: 


Amendment No. 1 simply transfers an official formerly paid 
from the lump-sum appropriation to the statutory roll. 

Amendment No. 2 raises the slay of an electrician from $900 
to $1,000 per annum; and in view of the character of thẹ labor 
and the competency of the present incumbent your conferees 
agreed to this small increase of salary. 

Amendments Nos. 8, 9. 10,11, 12, and 13, agreed to by your con- 
ferees, provide for four additional clerks in the Weather Bureau. 
It a proposed 2 in nee 2 a small force to espe- 
e 00 r and issue warnings in regard 
to flood and river 8 55 

Amendment No. 19, to which your conferees agreed, provides 
for an increase of $50,000 for the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
This increase is made necessary by further outbreak of scab 
among sheep and cattle on the western ranges, and by a sudden 
outbreak of a bad contagious disease among horses in Iowa. 

Amendment No. 20: This amendment, inserted by the Senate, 
appropriated $50,000 for experiments in breeding and feeding in 
cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations. Your 
conferees reluctantly agreed to an appropriation of $25,000 for 
these purposes; their objection being that it was thought unwise 
for the Department to go into experiments in animal breeding, as 
it might commit the Government to an endless task, resulting in 
no practical good to the agricultural interests of the country; 1 5 
finally, at the earnest solicitation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
your conferees agreed to the amendment at the decreased amount 
stated, viz, $25,000. 

Amendment No. 22 provides an increase of $500 in the salary 
of the Chief of Bureau of Plant Industry. This Bureau is one of 
the most important in the Department. Under its present chief 
it has done remarkable work, furnishing information which has 
been of great value to the agricultural interests of the country, 
and the Senate, in its wisdom, deemed it fit and proper that the 
salary of the chief should be increased by $500, to which your 
conferees agreed. 

Amendments Nos. 72 and 73 transfer the Division of Entomol- 
ogy into a bureau. but does not increase the amount appropriated 
by the House for salaries. 

Amendment No. 100 increases the salary of the librarian $200. 
The present incumbent has served in her present capacity and at 
her present salary between nine and ten years, and the Senate, in 
its wisdom, considered her worthy of the increase, to which your 
conferees a - 

Amendment No, 82 provides an increase of $3,500 for pomolog- 
ical investigations. 

Amendment No. 37 provides an increase of $2,500 for botanical 
investigations and experiments. 

Amendment No. 42 provides an increase of $2,500 for grass and 
forage-plant investigations. : 

Amendment No. 44 provides an increase of $5,000 for the Ar- 
lington Experimental Farm. 

Amendment No. 56 provides an increase of $2,500 for investiga- 
tions in the production of domestic sugar. 

Amendment No. 58 provides an increase of $25,000 for general 
expenses of Bureau of Forestry. 3 

Amendment No. 6? provides an increase of $25,000 for general 
expenses of Bureau of Chemistry. 

Amendment No. 82 provides an increase of $4,500 for general 
expenses of Bureau of Entomology. 

Amendment No. 93 provides an increase of $1,000 for Division 
of Biology to enable the rege ogee Ae: Agriculture to provide for 
the transportation of some elk which have been presented to the 
Government to one of the forest reserves and to fence them in and 
care for them. 

Amendment No. 98 provides an increase of $10,000 for general 
expenses Bureau of Statistics, 


1904. 


Amenũment No. 118 provides an increase of $2,500 for general 
ses of irrigation and drainage investigations. 

ese amendments (32, 37, 42, 44, 56, 58, 62, 82, 93, 98, and 118) 

aarti the increases above mentioned have been agreed upon 

by the conferees of the two Houses and simply Se, pee a com- 

promise between the judgment of the Senate and House as to the 

amounts each considered could be judiciously expended for the 
several purposes named. 

Amendment No. 43 provides an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
remoyal and reconstruction of the greenhouses on the Depart- 
ment grounds, said removal being necessary to accommodate the 
the new buildings for the Department. 

All other amendments are immaterial, simply relating to cor- 
rections of totals, corrections of . and verbiage, not 
altering in any way the intents and purposes of the bill as 
by the House. 


The amount carried by the bill as passed by the House 
NOVEM Se ghee et eee ee ae as ee ee 
The amount carried by the bill as passed by the Senate 
was 


1 8 an increase of 8190, 800 over the bill as passed by the 
ouse. 


SEGREGATION OF COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11126) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to add to the segregation of 
coaland asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 
Ind. Toan forother purposes, with a Senate amendment, which 
was read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AGREEMENT WITH INDIANS OF DEVILS LAKE RESERVATION, N. DAK, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11128) 
to modify and amend an ment with the Indians of the Devils 
Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, to accept and ratify the same 
as amended, and making appropriation and provision to carry the 
same into effect, with Senate amendments, which were read. 

Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. MANN. May I inquire whether these are amendments 
that are required to be passed upon in Committee of the Whole? 

The SP. R. The Chair does not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Are those amendments which are ordinarily re- 
quired to be = npon in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEA. á e Chair does not know. 

Mr. MANN. Inotice that there is an amendment in reference 
to the disposition of the public domain. 

Mr. CURTIS. This does not change the price of the land, 

Mr. BURKE. Itisac e in the verbiage. 

Mr. MARSHALL. There is no material change. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied with the explanations 
which have been made here. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were concurred in. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS OF THE ROSEBUD 
RESERVATION, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10418) 
entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the Sioux 
tribe of Indians of the Rosebud Reservation, in South Dakota, 
and making appropriation and provision to carry the same into 
efect,” with Senate amendments, which were read. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BAKER. Just to ascertain, Mr. Speaker, what is the gen- 
eral effect of these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman from South Dakota yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BURKE. Fora question. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman to explain the 
general effect of these amendments. 

Mr. BURKE. I would state, Mr. Speaker, that the only ma- 
terial change is in raising the price from $3 an acre to $4 an acre 
for a period of three months. 

Mr. BAKER. And it does not affect the minimum of two dol- 
lars and a half? 

Mr. BURKE. Not at all. 
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Mr. BAKER. It raises the maximum only? 
Mr. BURKE. It does not change the price 9: all except to 
raise the price for three months from $3 to $4. 

Mr. CURTIS. And on the highest grade lands. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire 
whether this is a Senate amendment? 
Mr. BURKE. This is a Senate amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendments were concurred in. 


DISTRICT COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11518) 
entitled An act to authorize the holding of a regular term of 
the district court of the United States for the western district of 
Virginia, in the city of Bigstone Gap, Va.,’’ with Senate amend- 
ments, which were read. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 


GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10018) 
entitled “An act granting to the State of North Dakota 640 acres 
of land, embracing the ite Stone Hills battlefield and burial 
ground of soldiers killed in that engagement,’’ with a Senate 
amendment, which was read. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. j 

The question was taken, and the amendment was concurred in. 


OMAHA NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Senate bill, 
a similar House bill being upon the Calendar, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 8611) toamend an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act gran’ the right to the Omaha Northern Railway ee to con- 
struct a Way across and establish stations on the Omaha and Winne- 

Reservation, in the State of Nebraska,and for other purposes,’ by 
extending the time for the construction of said railway," by a further ex- 
tension of time for the construction of said railway. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time prescribed by an act of Congress ap- 

ved the 26th day of March, 1898, entitled “An act granting the right to the 

ha Northern Railway Company to construct a railway across and estab- 

lish stations on the Omaha and Winne Reservation, in the State of Ne- 

braska and for other Lg yl as amended by an act of Congress approved 

on the 30th day of Apel, 902, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 

e right to the Omaha Northern Railwa 8 to con- 

way across and establish stations on the O an Winnebago 

Reservation, in the State of Nebraska, and for other . by extending 

the time for the construction of said railway,“ be, and the same is hereby, 
extended for a period of time, to wit, three years from the 26th day of Ma 


1904. 

Sec. 2. That all other provisions of said act are hereby continued in full 
force and effect. 
a The r was ordered to beread a third time, was read the third 

me, an 5 

On motion of Mr. HinsHaw, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar bill, H. R. 13086, 
will lie upon the table. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Senate 
concurrent resolution; which was read, as follows: . 


Concurrent resolution No. 67. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of resentatives concurring), That the 
invitation extended to the Congress of the United States the ‘Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition to attend the formal opening ceremonies of said expo- 
sition, to be held at St. Louis, Mo., April 30, 1904, be, and is hereby, accepted. 

That the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to 2 a committee to consist of ten Senators and fifteen Representatives 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress to attend the formal opening ceremonies re- 
ferred to and to represent the Congress of the United States on that occasion. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the House do agree to the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. A similar House resolution will, without ob- 
jection, lie upon the table, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12446. An act making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the pro- 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other 


sa 1 
R. 12684, An act making appropriations for the current and 
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contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 


treaty 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other 

H. R. 13992. An act permitting the 
homa Railroad Company to sell its railroads and properties to the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company: an 

H. R. 12231. An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus 
lands after allotment. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 4576. An act transferring the custody of certain obsolete 
ordnance to the city of Boston; and 

S. R. 54. Joint resolution to permit Maj. Thomas W. Symons, 
Corps of Engineers, to assist the State of New York by acting as 
a member of an advisory board of consulting engineers in connec- 


tion with improvements and enlargement of the navigable canals | Co: 


of the State of New York. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that this day they had presented to the President of the 
nited States, for his approval. the following bills: 

cL. R. 7266. An act to ratify, approve, confirm, and amend an 


ac. duly enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to Sa 


authorize and provide for the manufacture, distribution, and sup- 
ply of electric light and power on the island of Oahu, Territory 
of Hawaii: 


H. R. 12585. An act for the reappraisement and sale of the S 


undisposed lands within the Fort Walla Walla Military Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington: 8 

H. R. 14750. An act authorizing the county of Itasca, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a wagon and foot bridge over 
the Mississippi River in section 22. township 55 north, range 27 
west of the fourth principal meridian; 

H. R. 13350. An act conferring jurisdiction upon United States 
commissioners over offenses committed ina portion of the perma- 
nent Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, Ark.; 


H. R. 8505. An act for the relief of the estate of Cyrus D. Hot- | C 


tenstein, deceased; 
1 R. 685. An act granting an increase of pension to Philip J. 
Ow; 
H. R. 6048. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Johnson; 


pie B 601. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann | N. 
son: : 
H. R. 7062. An act granting a pension to Kate M. A. Morten- | R 


3 


mm m 


9775. An act granting a pension to Anna S. Christopher- 


9633. An act granting a pension to Margaret H. Booth; 
701. An act granting a pension to William C. Montgom- 


626. An act granting a pension to Mary A. V. Cook; 
10973, An act granting a pension to Harry F. Thompson; 
1910. An act granting a pension to Cephas Kendal Knox; 
2194, Anact granting a pension to Mary Dewire: 

$246. An act granting a pension to Hedwig A. Maass; 
2450. An act granting a pension to Lucina Heath: 

11408. An act granting a pension to John M. Bailey; 
8122. An act granting a pension to Adonijah Richards; 
7752. An act granting a pension to William L. Rutter; 
7595. An act granting a pension to Ella Hatfield; 

. An act granting a pension to Hattie M. Mathe- 


R. 4604. An act granting a pension to Christian Kloeppel, 

ias Christian Knupple; 

. 5867. An act granting a pension to Ina D. Burdick; 

. 5198. An act granting a pension to Emeline Simmons; 

. 5481. An act grantinga pension to Susan Laugherty; 

5406. An act granting a pe sion to Rachel Tyson: 

. 6307. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Hopper; 
6502. An act granting a pension to Onslow N. McIntire; 

. 6170. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Champ- 


. 5685. An act granting a pension to Alonzo Sabin; 
R. 138234, An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


zG : 
3 B: R. 14203. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Jagger; 
H. E 13657. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 


F. Rogers: 
H. K. 13507. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 
van; 
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stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year | Co 


H. R. 13438. An act granting an increase of pension to John W, 
mer; 
H. R. 13236. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


issouri, Kansas and Okla- | H. Otis 


HB 13810. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
„r.; 
rie R. 13147, An act granting an increase of pension to Enphama 
. Young; 
H. R. 18935. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 


H. R. 13413. An act granting an increase of pension to Heze- 
11 E. 12800 An I f 
R. 12850. act granting an increase of pension to Simon 
P; 1 5 1 
. R. 12964. act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Banks; : a 
H. R. 12456. Anact granting an increase of pension to Marshall 


X; 
ae R. 12845. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Wen; 
H. R. 12133. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Johnson; 
= $S ee An act granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
. Smith; 
H. R. 12607. An act granting an increase of pension to John M, 


voree: 

H. R. 12352. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. Cooper; 

H. R. 11937, An act granting an increase of pension to Dennis 


purrier; 
H. R. 11647. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Scott; 
Bes R. 12388. An act granting an increase of pension to Adam 
a: 

H. R. 12623. An act granting an increase of pension to Liberty 
B. Walters, alias Liberty B. Watters; 
H, R. 11662. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 


H 


H. R 71877 An act gran f 
R. 11877. ting an increase of pension to Minnie 
Wilkins; s 


11 5 R. 11793. An act granting an increase of pension to August 
enning: y 
H. R. 11033. An act granting an increase of pension to Noah 


ch; ` 
H. R. 11976. An act granting an increase of pension to Isom R. 
ew; 
H. R. 10790. An act granting an increase of pension to John F, 


ockey; 
H. R. 11187. An act granting an increase of pension to Fyanna 
= ers; ae 5 

R. 11574. act granting an increase of pension to Oscar A. 
Phetteplace. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 5218. An act granting permission to Capt. C. De W. Willcox, 
United States Army, to accept a decoration and diploma tendered 
to him by the Government of the French Republic—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 

S. 4917. An act to amend section 29 of the act of July 24, 1897, 
entitled An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

_ S. 4316. An act providing for the appointment of additional 
judges in the Indian Territory—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

S. 4594. An act to incorporate the American National Institute 
(Prix de Paris) at Paris, France—to the Committee on the Library. 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 68. 

Resolved aoe Senate (the House of Representatives concnrring), That the 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, at the earli- 
ble, to cause a su to be made of the Olympia Harbor 


Stare of Washinges d to submit an estimate for the 1m f said 
e n. an su an to for * tof sal 
harbor to meet the demands of commerce— 5 


to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Loup, for five days, on account of important business. 
TO REIMBURSE GOVERNORS FOR EXPENSES OF VOLUNTEER ARMY 
IN WAR WITH SPAIN. 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 


present consideration of the following Senate bill, which I shall 
send to the desk. 


1904. 


ma 3 at this time. It is now twenty minutes after 5 
o’clock. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Pe lvania asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a Senate bill, of 
which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1843) to amend an act approved March 3, 1899, entitled “An actto 
amend an act entitled An act to reimburse governors of pores and Territo- 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, if this matter 
came up within the regular hours I would not object. 

Mr. MAHON. I will ask the gentleman to withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
consideration of any unanimous consents at this time. 

Then, on motion of Mr. Payne (at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
me Tok and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
of the Senate (S. 2842) to amend an act entitled An act to au- 
thorize the Montgomery Bridge Company to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Alabama River,” near the city of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., approved March 1, 1893, the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2599); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 10005) to authorize the construction of two steam vessels 
for the Revenue-Cutter Service for duty on Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2601); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
amended April 1, 1896, and March 2, 1903, re the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2605); which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and 1 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
15165) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the navi- 
gable waters of St. Andrews Bay, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a zpos (No. 2604); which said bill and 

rt were referred to the' House Calendar. 

. HEPBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei, 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
12442) to amend ‘*An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers 
and continuous brakes and their locomotives with driving-wheel 
brakes, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1893, as 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. 
2866) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the N River at Memphis, Tenn.,“ 
approved Apri 24, 1888, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2606); which said bill and report 
. were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred tó the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13816) 
granting a pension to Annie Hines, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2598); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. TIRRELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11071) for the relief of 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, Ihope the House | Franklin Patterson, reported the same with amendment, accom- 


panied by a report (No. 2603); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, the following adverse report was 
delivered to the Clerk, and laid on the table: 

Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 968) to grant an honorable 
discharge from the military service to Robert C. Gregg. reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2600); which 
said bill and report were ordered laid on the table, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, - 


Under clause 20f Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
the consideration of bills of the following titles; which were 
ee te as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14999) granting a pension to Annie C. Almond— 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14590) to authorize the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston Dale counties, Ala., to construct a bridge 
across the Choctawhatchee River between Houston and Dale 
counties, Ala.—Committee on the Judiciary discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (H. R. 11681) granting an increase of pension to James 
H. V. Voldo—Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18911) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Hitt—Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 


follows: 

By Mr. CURRIER ( mest): A bill (H. R. 15223) to au- 
thorize the registration o e-marks and to protect the same— 
to the Committee on Patents. 


By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15224) granting pensions to 
soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of 
manual labor, and to their widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 15225) to amend the act re- 
lating to the printing and distribution of public documents, and 
for other to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. AOLE: A bill (H. R. 15226) making both 
English and Hawaiian languages official languages in legislative 
proceedings of the Territory of Hawaii for the period of ten 
years—to the Committee on the Territories. 

oF McNARY: A bill (H. R. 15227) amending section 2518 
of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 15228) establishing a 
regular term of the United States circnit and district courts at 
East St. Louis, Ill.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15229) to amend an 
act entitled An act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and 
for other p ”—to the Committee on Militia, 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 15230) providing for the erection 
of a monument to Charles Vernon Gridley, late a captain, United 
States Navy, and John P. Vincent Gridley, late a lieutenant, 
United States Marine Corps—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennesse: A resolution (H. Res. #36) 
for the relief of J. C. Stewart—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. McNARY: A resolution (H. Res. 337) requesting the 
Secretary of War to investigate the feasibility of closing South 
Bay, in Boston-Harbor, Massachusetts—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 338) requesting the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to investigate the high prices of coal in the 
2 States since January 1, 1903 - to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 340) directing the Secretary of War 
to investigate the delay in the work of improvement of Boston 
Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: A resolution (H. Res. 341) directing the Sec- 
retary of War to cause survey to be made of Wrangell Narrows, 
i southeastern Alaska—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

TS. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
ve following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 15231) for the relief of Nellie 
eee of Cullman County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 

ims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15232) granting an increase of pension to 
Barney D. Rose—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15233) granting a pension to Mattie M. Haw- 
kins—to the Committee on Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15234) granting a pension to J. L. Marbut, 
alias John Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: A bill (H. R. 15235) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Sumerlin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DARRAGH: A bill (H. R. 15236) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin S. Vest—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DOVENER: A bill (H. R. 15237) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander McConneha—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. z 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 15238) for the relief of C. M. 
Parki to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRANGER: A bill (H. R. 15239) granting a pension 
to Isabella Burk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: A bill (H. R. 15240) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James C. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15241) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Morin—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 15242) granting a pension to Jacob 
R. McCane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS of Maine: A bill (H. R. 15248) granting an 
extension of Letters Patent No. 244898—-to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 15244) granting an increase of 

ns.on to Rebecca V. Mackenzie—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 15245) for the relief of Lewis 
Faulkner -to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. SHIRAS: A bill (H. R. 15246) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Clifton—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15247) granting a 
pension to George Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15248) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel E. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 15249) granting a pension to 
Dennis H. Finn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15250) granting a pension to George S. Kitt- 
redge—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANGER: A bill (H. R. 15251) for the relief of Theo- 
dore H. Bishop—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 15252) granting an increase of 
pension to Maria Edmundson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the bill 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of Commodore 
John —to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCK: Resolution of the National Business 
League, in favor of bill H. R. 7097, for the reorganization of the 
4 8 8 States consular service—to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 

Also, petition of members of Pharmaceutical Association of 
Fort Scott, Kans., in favor of the passage of the Mann bill regard- 
ing patent law as applied to pharmaceutical products—to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BRUNDIDGE: Petition of J. T. Self and 12 others, of 
Heber, Ark., in favor of the pe of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKETT: Petition of the Cushman Motor Company, 
in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: Petition of veterans of the civil war 
of Gypsum, Kans., in favor of a service-pension bill—to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, petition of Wallace D. McGill, editor of the Problem, 


Leavenworth, Kans., in favor of the bill providing pensions for 
the sons and daughters of veterans of the civil war who are blind 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Rey. D. A. Leeper and others;of Washington 
Kans.; the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, and Congregational 
churches of Salina, Kans., and E. O. Johnson and 29 others, of 
Morrowville, Kans.,in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of the Pe lvania State Asso- 
ciation of Builders, against the of bills H. R. 89 and 8136, 
to limit the meaning of the word “conspiracy” and the use of 
* restraining orders and injunctions” in certain cases—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of R. G. Megargel, of Scranton, Pa., in favor of 
the enactment of the Brownlow good-roads bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Casey Brothers, of Scranton, Pa., against the 
passage of the Hepburn bill—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. COUSINS: Petition of Ashley Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, relative to the 
Maury light-house memorial—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: Papers to accompany bill to pension Mary 
J. Sumerlin—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DOVENER: Paper to accompany bill to increase pen- 
Son of Alexander McConneha—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill H. R. 15136, for relief of Oakle: 
Randall—to the e on War Claims. r 

By Mr. FLACK: Petition of L. L. Goodale, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: Petition of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Osceola, Nebr., in favor of the Hepburn interstate liquor bill 
to the Committee on the Judicary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Ohio: Resolution of the general assembly 
of Ohio, relative to the advancement of T. M. Anderson to the 
grade of major-general—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
No. 48, of Sandusky, Ohio, in favor of the passage of bill H. R, 
14620—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petitions of Jacob Rodenbach. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Philip J. Rodenbach and Charles M. Keller, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring the clause in post-office appropriation bill 
relative to convict labor—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Petition of membersof women’s clubs 
in Rockland, Me., in favor of the bill for a forest reserve in the 
Write Mountainsin New Hampshire—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MAHON: Petition of the legal representatives of the 
estate of James D. Jones, deceased, praying reference of claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: Petition of E. J. Smith and 47 others, 
of Odont and Elnora, Ind., in favor of the Hepburn- Dolliver bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEVIN: Resolution of Journeymen Barbers’ Local 
Union No. 151, of Manchester, N. H., in favor of the passage of 
an eight-hour law and an anti-injunction bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Petitions of Rey. Lewis Barton and 
others, of Clarksville, Tex.; Horace Vaughn and 23 others, of 
Texarkana, Tex., and W. T. Ayers and 35 others, of Queen City, 
Tex., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of A. H. Williams & Co., of 
Utica, N. V., in favor of bill H. R. 9802—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Carl Kopp, of New Vork, in fa- 
yor of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, in favor 
of bill to reorganize the Hospital Corps of the Navy-to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charlotte Smith, president of the Woman's In- 
dustrial and Patriotic League, relative to amending the convict- 
labor bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of Frank Plummer and 31 
others, of Yates, N Y., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 15220, for the 
relief of W. J. Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Papers to accompany bill grant- 
ing a pension to George Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1904. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on the request of Mr. GaLLINGER, and by unani- 
mous consent the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 

ARMY TELEGRAPH OPERATORS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 12th instant, a report from Brig. Gen. F.C. 
Ainsworth, Chief of the Record and Pension Office of the War 
Department, relative to the number of telegraph operators in the 
military service who have received certificates of honorable serv- 
ice as provided in the act of January 26, 1897, etc.; which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JUDGMENT BY COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the. Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 16th instant, a judgment rendered 
by the Court of Claims in favor of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and Texas Pacific Railway Company amounting to $23,395.30; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

VISITORS TO ANNAPOLIS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. DRYDEN and Mr. 
Gorman members of the Board of Visitors on the part of the Sen- 
ate to attend the next annual examination of cadets at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., under the requirements of the act 
of February 14, 1879. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. . 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that tlie House had passed 
the bill (S. 3611) to amend an act entitled An act to amend an 
act entitled An act granting the right to the Omaha Northern 
Railway Company to construct a railway across and establish 
stations on the Omaha and Winnebago Reservation, in the State 
of Nebraska, and for other purposes,’’’ by extending the time 
for the construction of said railway by a further extension of 
time for the construction of said railway. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 10018) granting to the State of North Dakota 640 
acres of land, embracing the White Stone Hills battlefield and 
burial ground of soldiers killed in that engagement; 

A bill (H. R. 10418) to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Sioux tribe of Indians, in the Rosebud Reservation, in South Da- 
kota, and making appropriation and provision to carry the same 
into effect; 

A bill (H. R. 11126) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to add to the segregation of coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 11128) to modify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, to 
accept and ratify the same as amended, and making appropria- 
tion and provision to carry the same into effect; and 

A bill (H. R. 11518) to authorize the holding of a regular term 
of the district court of the United States for the western district 
of Virginia in the city of Big Stone Gap, Va. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
oats bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court for the Indian 
Territory and to provide for additional United States judges 
therein, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 14749) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of 
the Indian Territory to form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, and to enable the people of New Mexico and of Ari- 
zona to form a constitution and State government and be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate relative to an invitation ex- 
tended to the Congress of the United States by the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition to attend the formal opening ceremonies of 
that exposition at St. Louis, Mo., April 30, 1904, eto. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the S er of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12231) for survey and allot- 
ment of lands now embraced within the limits of the Flathead In- 


dian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the sale and dis- 
posal of all surplus Jands after allotment; and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the p&ition of C. H. Armes, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to ac- 
quire the triangle at the corner of Sixteenth street and Kenesaw 
avenue for a Government reservation; which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the memorial of Stanton J. Peele, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to change the name of Oregon avenue and other streets to Sam- 
son street, in the city of Washington: which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Coldren and Fenning, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the petition of Smith Thompson, jr., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to establish 
public-convenience stations in the District of Columbia; which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented memorials of Winfield S. Crown, H. 
well, M. D. Mattson, John Wharton Clark, C. Engel’s Sons, A. G. 
Daniells and 27 other citizens, and W. W. Prescott and 51 other 
citizens, all of Washington, D. C., and of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, of Williamsport, 
Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation requirin 
certain places of business in the District of Columbia to be close 
on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and a petition of the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade of Tacoma, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation 
regulating the erection of buildings on the Mall in the District of 
Columbia; which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. ANKENY presented a memorial of the Tacoma Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, of Tacoma, Wash., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called! parcels-post bill;’’ which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Long Pine Lodge, Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders, of Hillyard, Wash., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to develop the American 
merchant marine; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Pine Manufacturers’ 

Association, of San Francisco, Cal., praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for an investigation and test of American timbers; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- - 
estry. 
He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying that an appropriation of $500,000 be 
made for restrainin pete rs onthe Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers, and also authorizing the Secretary of War to draw war- 
rants on the Trea for funds to improve the upper Sacramento 
River; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOPKINS presented petitions of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Evanston, of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Evanston, and of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Evanston, all in the 
State of Illinois, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

He also 8 a petition of the Tri-City Trades and Labor 
Council, of Granite City, III., praying for the passage of the so- 
called “eight-hour bill” and also the anti-injunction bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KEARNS presented a 4 of sundry citizens of Sevier 
County, Utah, praying for the passage of the so-called ‘‘pure- 
food bill; ” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STONE presented a petition of Local Division No. 2, Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the pas- 
sage of the ed “eight-hour bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 2, Order of 


Railroad Telegraphers, of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the a 
of the so-called anti-injunction bill; which was 8 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Missouri, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called ‘“‘ parcels-post 
ti e was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 

Ost- . 

He also eee a petition of the Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ Union, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution exten the 
elective franchise to women; which was referred to the Select 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


C. Hart- . 


He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 70, Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders, of a pie ag Mo., 


praying for the enactment of legislation to develop the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; which was referred to the ittee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of the Association of Man- 
ufacturers and Distributers of Food Products of the United States, 
praying for the passage of the so-called ‘‘ pure-food bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the St. Louis Manufacturers’ 


Association, of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating t the passage 
of the so-called “‘ eight-hour bill;’’ which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 207, American 
Federation of Labor, of St. Louis, Mo., and a petition of the Union 
Men's Political Club of St. Joseph, Mo., praying for the passage 
of the so-called “eight-hour bill” and also the anti-injunction 
a which were referred to the Committee on Education and 

T. 8 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. HALE. I am directed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 15054) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1904, and for prior years, and for other pur- 
poses, to report it with amendments, and Isubmit a report thereon. 

This is the last appropriation bill from that committee. I shall 
ca`l up the bill when the sundry civil nL cage grea bill has been 
disposed of, or as soon thereafter as possible. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr] has announced that he will 
call up the pension a ent ill immediately after the con- 
clusion of the sundry civil appropriation bill. I have sent for ad- 
ditional copies of the deficiency bill, and if the other bills are dis- 
posed of to-day I shall ask the Senate to take it up late in the 
afternoon. 

„ pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
endar. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committed on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13300) 1 rights and 
Shee es to the commissioners of waterworks in the city of Erie, 

a., asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Commerce; which was 


agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 965) granting an increase of pension 
to Franklin Webb, reported it without amendment, and submit- 
ted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5484) granting a pension to Burnetta B. Lehmann, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1659) granting permission to 
Capt. William E. Horton, United States Army, to accept a dec- 
oration tendered him by the President of the French Republic, 
reported it without amendment, 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5441) in relation to the assignment of diplomatic and con- 
sular officers, reported it without amendment. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
uiry of the Committee on Military Affairs. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] has just announced that the last appropriation 
bill has been reported from the Committee on Appropriations. I 
notice by the Calendar that the Military Academy appropriation 
bill, so-called, has been before the Committee on Military Affairs 
since the 6th of April. I should be glad if some Senator on that 
committee would tell us about its status. 

Mr. WARREN. The Military Academy appropriation bill is 
in the hands of the Committee on Military Affairs. Iam notable 
to state whether it went to that committee on the 6th of April or 
at some later day, but it was sent to the subcommittee at a later 
date than that, and the subcommittee are considering it. They 
are now waiting for some information from Colonel Mills in 
regard to certain items about purchase of land, etc., for water- 
works before they can — 5 it. 


Mr. ALDRI I merely wish to suggest to the Senator that 
it is desirable to get the bill at an early day before the Senate. 
Mr. WARREN. That committee does not need any spur or 


whip to compel a performance of duty. They will report the bill 
as soon as they have the information, and will report it, without 
doubt, before the other appropriation bills are disposed of. 
DOCUMENTS FOR DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Mr. PLATT of New York. I am directed by the Committee 
on Printing to report a bill to amend an act entitled An act pro- 
viding for public printing and binding and the distribution of 
public documents,” and I ask for its present consideration. 


tea, approved March 2, 1 


The bill (S. 5597) to amend an act entitled An act providing 
for public printing and binding and the distribution of public 
documents” was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 23 of the statutes of the United States, en- 


titled “An act providing for public and binding and the distribution 
of public documents," a es 8 1805 (Stat. L., 28, p. 605), be, and 
is hereby, amended as follows: 


In paragraph 20 of section 73 strike out the words “to the De 
Labor, 5 copies“ and insert, after the words to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 50 copies,” the words “to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 300 


1 
n rtment of 


In paragraph 68 of 
Labor, 4 copies,” and also the words “to the Co. an 
eries, 2 copies,” and insert, after the words “to the Department of Agricul- 
15 copies,” the words to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 150 


Mr. COCKRELL. The bill seems to give an abnormal number 
of volumes to the Department of Commerce and Labor. Does the 
Senator remember the number of copies the Treasury and other 
Departments get? 

Mr. PLATT of New York. I do not remember the number 
stated in the printing act. Let the Secretary read the letter I 
send to the desk from the Secretary of Commefce and Labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
letter sent to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 19, 1904. 

DEAR Sir: I beg to inclose herewith a draft of a bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for public printing and binding and the distribution 
of public documents“ and to request that if the proposed measure meets 
with the approval of your committees it be introduced in the Senate. 

The 7 of the bill is to provide the Department of Commerce and 
Labor with its proper quota of Norges copies of the statutes of the ses- 
sions of er bound volumes of the Statutes at Large, and of the Official 
Register of the United States, the printing law as it now stands making no 
e g for the distribution to this Department of the documents men- 


ned. 
Very truly, yours, Gero. B. CORTELYOU, 
Secretary. 
Hon. THOMAS C. PLATT, 
Chairman Committee on Printing, United States Senate. 
The PRESIDENT po tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 0 
There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BEECHER ISLAND BATTLE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. DUBOIS. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10101) for the ces- 
sion of 120 acres of land to the Beecher Island Battle Memorial 
Association, to report it favorably without amendment, and I sub- 
= a report thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the 


The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senats without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
Mr. DUBOIS. Lask that the report accompanying the bill be 
printed as a Senate document. It a local historical interest. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho asks 


that the report accompanying the bill may be printed as a Senate 


document. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is made. 
‘BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 5598) for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Matthew Fontaine Maury, of Vir- 
ginia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 5599) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Nathan E. Harrelson; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5600) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to prevent the inportan of impure and unwholesome 

97; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOPKINS introduced a bill (S. 5601) amending the stat- 
utes relating to patents; which was read twice by its title, and - 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 5602) granting a pension to 
Susan H. Cutler; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
9 papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. introduced a bill (S. 5603) for the preservation of 
historic and prehistoric ruins, monuments, archæological objects, 
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and other antiquities, and to prevent their counterfeiting; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 5604) to regulate retirement 
of veterans of the civil war; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 5605) to revive and 
amend an act entitled An act to authorize the Shreveport Bridge 
and Terminal Company to construct and maintain a bridge across 
Red River, in the State of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to include 

in the number of employees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to receive one month’s extra compensation the seven 
assistants of W. A. Smith. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, intended 
to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 
He also submitted an amendment making available so much of 
the spp cose made in the act approved March 3, 1903, to 
provide for the new examination authorized by article 9 of the 
tribunal of arbitration, etc., as may be necessary for the pur- 
chase of the original water-color drawings and life studies of the 
fur-seal herd of Alaska on the Pribilof Islands, by Henry W. 
Elliott, intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
N bill; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

Mr. BARD submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$1,250 for the relief of Helen D. Longstreet, widow of Gen. James 
Longstreet, intended to be proposed by him to the general defi- 
ciency appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to bə printed. 

CLAIM OF SAMANA BAY COMPANY. 


Mr. PLATT of New York submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereb to 
enter into correspondence with the Government of the Domi: public, 
with the view to impressing unon that Government the justness of submit 
to a court of arbitration the claim of the Samana Bay Company against sai 
Government, as provided for by article 14 of the charter or con t between 
the said company and the said Government of the Dominican Republic, dated 


December 28, 1872. 
POSTMASTERS IN IDAHO. 


Mr. DUBOIS submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, directed to 
ascertain as far as ble and report to the Senate what, if any, postmasters 
in Idaho are living in polygamy. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 


Mr. ALLEE submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committes on Indian Depredations be, and it is hereby. 
authorized to employ a messenger, to be paid from the contingent fund o 
— Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum, until otherwise provided for by 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 14749) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of 
the Indian Territory to form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, and to enable the people of New Mexico and of 
Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

INVESTMENTS OF CAPITAL INDEPENDENT OF TRUSTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate 4 resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. ' 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted on the 18th instant 
by Mr. DOLLIVER, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and heis hereby, 
irected to prepare and send to the Senate a statement showing what com- 
panies have been incorporated in the United States and what investments of 
ras ital ae oy Aspyr 2 Sonra e I papp the t 8 and 
ependent o; © so- + Pan e egute ca compared 
with the total capitalization of the trust „ 5 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested since the present session of Congress began in observing the 
complete victory which the existing tariff law has won over the 

> prejudices and settled opinions which for generations have deter- 
mined the attitude of the Democratic party toward the protective 
policy. For the first time in our national history since 1816 that 
licy stands approved, its enemies themselves being the judges, 

y the common consent of the American people. 11 we may ac- 


cept the plain intimation of the Democratic leaders of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives, the old battle cries of the 
party are not to be heard as we approach the Presidential election 
of this year. But in their place we are likely to find a calm and 
resigned acceptance of our established industrial system, with no 
suggestion of a change which will disturb its foundations or alarm 
the interests which have grown up under its influence. 

Whether this change in the attitude of the Democratic party 
means a change of heart or simply a cunning change of tactics, 
it is a little too early to say. The benevolent admission of the 
fact that vast investments of capital, furnishing employment to 
millions of workingmen, ought nof to be suddenly sacrificed to po- 
litical theories which have never worked well in the United States 
will, it appears to me, be taken for what itis worth. It met all 
demands in 1884, though everybody perceives that the interven- 
tion of tremendous national experiences since that time has some- 
what weakened the popular confidence in such an announcement 
of the plans of the Democratic party as they have been, somewhat 
ambiguously, confided to usin the course of the recent Senate de- 
bates by the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. 

If all Democratic leaders were as wise and sagacious as he is, 
it is possible the platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was first 
elected President could be taken up again, without exciting either 
the suspicion or the derision of the American people, but, for- 
tunately for the cause of truth, not all of them have mastered the 
art of chloroforming their adversaries, as the Senator from Mary- 
land has, for no sooner do others less gifted undertake to follow 
his smooth and sinuous suggestions than they are betrayed into 
familiar habits of speech which put the whole industrial com- 
munity on its guard. 

The brilliant young leader of the minority in the House of 
Representatives makes a brave effort to echo these counsels of 
prudence and moderation in dealing with the tariff question, and 
succeeds almost as perfectly as the Senator from Maryland him- 
self, though he has not acquired the educated discretion which 
enables him to ignore the general Democratic opinion inherited 
from distant generations that protection is a system of tax- 
ation whereby the public is robbed in order that a few may be 
hothoused by legislation into artificial e sala OOM He is con- 
servative forall that, and makes an honest effort to assimilate the 
pa wisdom of the Senator from Maryland. And it must 

confessed that he does fairly well in lining the party up, when 
we consider what his real opinion is and what the ultimate Demo- 
cratic design is. 

In order to interpret the conservative programme of d 
with the tariff which the Senator from Maryland for the secon 
time brings forward as a platform for the Democratic party, let 
me read two sentences from an article printed in a recent maga- 
zine by the Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS: 

The general principle that protectionism,” says this writer, 
is wrong, morally wrong—a prostitution of government to pri- 
vate ends—should never be forgotten; the peal ought never to be 
lostsight of. At the same time the friends of tariff reform would 
not strike down, in a revolutionary way, overnight, as the Ger- 


è | mans say, all the scaffolding which the false system has erected." 


I may be mistaken about it, but it looks to me as if the plat: 
form outlined by the Senator from Maryland, intended to allux) 
the country into the belief that the great industries by whic’ 
our people live are not to be subjected, in case of Democratis’ 
victory, to an immediate assault, will be read in the light of this 
more candid if less seductive statement of the actual motive of 
Democratic statesmanship. For the difficulty which his fol- 
lowers labor under when they try to harmonize their crude fa- 
naticism with his soft and benignant method of winning elections, 
without arousing the country and putting the people on their de- 
fense, is illustrated also in speeches which have been made hen) 
and to which I can more appropriately refer: 

4 I have been taught, and I believe, that the Dingley tariff is an abomina- 
on— 

Said the eloquent Senator from North Carolina in the Cuban 
debate of December 15— 
that it is an exorbitant and excessive taxation, and that after levying a suffi- 
cient sum to make up the difference between the labor and the material cost 
between this country and competing countries it imposes heavy additional 
duties, in many instances for no other purposes than private enrichment. 

It will thus appear that the effort to detach the Democrativ 
party from its traditional antipathy to the protective tariff system 
is not likely to deceive very many people in a country whose path- 
way has been lit by an experience so acute and so recent as to 
bafile all attempts to explain it, however persistent or captivat- 
ing. If the protective tariff system is to become an issue in the 
approaching campaign, the issue will be between its friends and 
its enemies, and the mere fact that the wolves who pro to de- 
vour it 75 e m ss 3 = not save them from 

e reception which they wo ve in their i 
lived ie chair dase. y habit as they have 
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If such anissue is to be made, if the scattered occupations of the 
American people now flourishing in every State of the Union are 
to be again subjected to the doubts and uncertainties of Demo- 
cratic tariff reform, whether by sudden assault or the indolent 


horrors of a protracted seige, I know of no Republican who does 
not welcome the issue and stand ready to defend the historic 
faith of the party; for surely there never was a period in the 
history of the United States when the policy of protection had so 
complete a vindication as it has had under the tariff law of 1897. 

From whatever 1 of view it may be judged whether from 
the universal employment of the working forces of the country 
or the general level of high wages or the multiplication of new 
industries or the prosperity of the farm or the activity of domes- 
tic trade or the volume and net results of foreign commerce—the 
years covered by the Dingley law will be memorable for genera- 
tions to come. That enactment stands at the beginning of a new 
epoch in our commercial life, yet it only repeated upon a wider 
scale the national experience from the beginning, and it will be 
a vain task to try to blot out of the minds and hearts of the 
American people the memory of the redemption wrought in their 
affairs by the statute which bears the name of Nelson Dingley 
and preserves the immortal signature of William McKinley. 

It is entirely too early for our brethren on the other side to be- 

in the task of explaining away the business disasters incident to 
Kr. Cleveland's second Administration, much less of disparaging 
the act of Congress which brought them to an end. To my mind. 
it has always seemed that the good providence which tries to 
guide our footsteps had at length determined to give the Ameri- 
can people one national experience which they could all under- 
3 Ido not believe that very many who were over 21 

of age when General Harrison was voted out and Mr. Cleve- 
3 in, and who marched wearily from the fortunate 
business conditions of 1892 through the wilderness of that lamen- 
table four years. leaving by the wayside their worldly possessions 
as they marched, will ever deliberately repeat such an act of folly 
or invite again such a general assignment for the benefit of their 
creditors. It is gratifying, at least, to find the real leader of the 
Democratic party recognizing the educational significance of that 
experience by putting on an air of moderation and caution, as he 
guides his party in its attack upon the national industrial policy 
by coyert phrases and honeyed words intended to conciliate the 
apprehensions of a people just recovered from the ten plagues of 

gyptian statesmanship. 

I count the concession which the protective tariff has won from 
its ancient enemy all the more remarkable because it has had 
more to contend with in the last ten ran than ever before in its 
3 The founders and first apologists of the doctrine fore- 
cast the only rational complaint 


t could be made inst it. 
They faced boldly the proposition that if we sto buying man- 
ufactured in England and undertook to e them for our- 


selves, the factories at home, protected the tariff law, might 
exact exorbitant profits in the absence of foreign competition. 

It was to that criticism that Alexander Hamilton, in the Treas- 
ury report which has become the text-book of our progress as a 
people, addressed his most profound reasoning, confidently laying 
down the principle that the law of competition acting within our 
own market place would effectually correct whatever tendencies 
in that direction might arise. It was a notable testimonial to the 
Wisdom of the founder of the protective-tariff m in America 
when nearly a cen afterwards, looking back upon the whole 
course of our material development, James G. Blaine was able to 
put on record, in his unique historical sketch of the period of his 
own public service, an unqualified corroboration of the opinion 
which, when Alexander Hamilton first wrote it down, was dly 
more than the daring intuition of a mind which had anticipa 
all the problems of the national life. Mr. Blaine said: 

Protection, in the perfection of its Comer, Coas not invite competition from 
abroad, but is based on the controlling principle that competition at home 
will always prevent monopoly on the of the capitalist, assure good wages 
to the laborer, and defend the consumer against the evils of extortion. 

. by year the good sense of that propositton had been man- 
gaining a foothold among us temporary burdens might arise from 
the greater cost of production here compared with the countries 
in Which they had been long established, but time gradually dem- 
onstrated that as one after another the fields of production in the 


United States were occupied that temporary disadvantage either 
disappeared altogether or was reduced as far as it could be with- 
out d ing the wages of labor. 

Until within more recent it could not be intelligently 


said that the system of protection, which began with the organiza- 
tion of our Governmentand continued with an e never 
complete, of hardly twenty-five years, had disappointed that expec- 
tation of the statesmen who laid its foundations. Competition 
here, in every field of pee before the eyes of all men, had 
put the price of manufactured articles down so low that in 1896 


Nobody denied that while industries were taking form and | th 


schedule. 


Mr. Bryan was able to enlist the Democratic party in a wild cru- 
sade for doubling the price of everything by cutting in two the 
value of the standard coinage of the country. 

Within the past ten years the industrial system established by 
our fathers and defended by all our great practical statesmen who 
were not under the duress of the slave power, from Washington 
to McKinley, has had to submit to a test more severe than it had 
ever before encountered. The question for the first time has be- 
come debatable whether the universal law of competition in our 
market place is able to stand up in the present state of American 
business or has gone to ene as a result of anew industrial situa- 
tion. And we are gravely informed that the trust question is to be 
made the paramount issue of the approaching campaign. So far 
as I am personally concerned, it makes very little difference what 
issue is selected by the Democratic convention as paramount. I 
sometimes think that we on our side have become neglectful of our 
rights, in always allowing our opponents to define the area of the 
controversy and to select the subject for debate. I never knew 
of any other kind of fighting where such a sy, Yeats of the con- 
test was prepared in advance, except the duel described by the 
bi pher of Curran, the Irish orator. 

en Curran, on being challenged, chose pistols at 80 paces, his 
adversary objected, because being a man of 300 pounds weight he 
would be at an evident disadvantage in such an encounter with 
one who weighed less than 100 pounds; and to adjust the matter, 
Mr. Curran proposa to draw out on the overcoat of his antago- 
nist the fi of a man exactly his size, with the distinct under- 
standing that all shots which fell outside the chalk marks need not 
count, [Laughter.] At any rate there is no mistaking the fact 
that for a time, at least, our friends on the other side are likely to 
make more noise about the trusts than about anything else—a 
familiar and somewhat mechanical noise, it is true, but neverthe- 
less 5 enough to be overheard in the general confusion of their 
counsels, 

It can not be denied that the public uneasiness over the sudden 
rise of the trust system, affecting all classes of society, has given 
an uncommon opportunity for every form of reckless agitation to 
find an audience. It would be expecting too much even of Demo- 
cratic conservatism that it should miss such an opportunity; and 
it must be confessed, if it could be shown that the policy of shelter- 
ing the industries of the United States against the damaging com- 
petition of other countries had resulted in a successful conspiracy 
in restraint of trade in our owncountry, the task of defending the 
poe tariff would become a good deal harder than it ever has 

n before. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the uprising of public opin- 
ion against the trusts should have taken the form of a clamor 
not altogether confined within party lines against the protective 
tariff system itself, and it can not be denied that there was some- 
thing pope beyond all patience in seeing industries which 
had li y been created out of the dust of the earth by the act 
of 1890 manipulated within ten years into huge corporations 
seeking to engross the whole market place. But time enough has 
3 and things enough have happened to enable us to bring all 
these scare heads and signals of distress to the test of experience, 
and to judge with some degree of accuracy how the principle of 
protection holds its previous reputation in the midst of such new 
and strange influences as have beset the American market place 
during the last ten years. 

The Democratic party was quick to take up the statement which 

the president of the American Sugar Refining Company made in 
his testimony before the Industrial Commission t ‘‘ the cus- 
toms-tariff law is the mother of trusts.” That sentence, passing 
rapidly into the liturgy of Democratic devotions, has become the 
text for every species of extravagant declamation and invective. 
It has seldom happened to a single man to render such a service 
to his party in the hour of its distraction, and if that sentence is 
to be made the paramount issue of the 8 campaign, 
ordinary generosity would require that Mr. Havemeyer's name 
should appear somewhere on the ticket. 
I propose to inquire briefly into the truth of that proposition, 
en into the extent of the trust influence in our various fields of 
industrial production, and, after that, into the behavior of the 
law of competition, operating in a market place like ours, sud- 
denly invaded by the reckless spirit of trust speculation. 

It is hard to understand how anyone rienced in the practi- 
cal aspect of affairs can believe that the effect of protective laws 
has been to foster, much less to engender, monopoly. The Amer- 
ican market place is a unit, and every part of it, in the nature of 
the case, shares alike in the advantages arising from a given 
The object of such a schedule and its uniform result 
has been to produce not one industry but many of like kind; notin 
one section of the country alone, but everyw throughout our 
borders. So that if a tendency toward monopoly has grown up in 
the United States it must be explained on some other principle. 
For more than a century these laws which are said to breed trusts 
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had the undeniable effect to distribute throughout our whole ter- 
ritory the industries which they were designed to build up, so 
that from ocean to ocean the map of the United States has been 
colored all over by the innumerable industrial activities of the 
American people. . 

And even in these later years, at the very time the outcry 
against the trusts has silenced all the other noises of our political 
strife, the publication of the census of 1900 has thrown the light 
of definite information upon the flights of everybody's imagina- 
tion. Whoever now begins his tirade against the trusts by an- 
nouncing that they bestride our narrow industrial world like a 
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colossus, only makes himself ridiculous. Fortunately, we know 
in this Presidential campaign what we did not know in the last— 
exactly how many trusts there are, where they are located, what 
their capital is, and what their relation to the business of the 
country is. At the time the census was taken they employed 8.4 
per cent of the factory labor of the country, and their total out- 


5 5 was 14.1 per cent of the aggregate factory product of the 


nited States. In order to exhibit the exact relation which the 
bore to the varied field of our industrial production, I will as 
your attention to Table 26, contained in Part I of the census of 
manufactures: 


Average number of wage- 
N Value of products. 
G Indus-| mda! eek industrial 
roup. us n n 

Z Alles. | trial | Combina- || All establish-| dustrial | combina- | AN establish- | Industrial Combina- 

tablish- | com- | tionstoall ments. combina- | tions toall ments. combina- tions toall 

ments. | bina- | establish- ons. | establish- tions. | establish- 

ons. | ments. ments. ments. 

& Per cent. cent. | Per cent. 
Total 4,749,276 400, 046 8.4 2. 084, 215,453 3185, 122, 980 9.6 811. 820. 784, 665 81, 667,350,949 14.1 
813,809 | 33,185 | 10.6 129,910, 070 12, 446, 806 | 9.6 || 2,277,702,010 285, 941,065 12.6 
es 029,930 | 87,723 3.7 841,734,599 | 13,297,557 3.9 || 1,637,484, 484 71, 888, 202 4.4 
Tron and steel and their products 733, 968 145,600 19.8 881,875,499 | 81,098,583 21.2 || 1,793, 490, 908 508, 626, 482 28.4 
Lumber and its remanufactures -.. 546, £53 | 10, 778 2.0 212, 201,71 4,359, 044 2.1 || 1,030, 906,579 20,378, 815 2.0 
238, 202 | 9,898 4.2 „759, 5 4, 070, C41 4.1 583, 731, 046 45, 684, 829 7.8 
297,551 | 16,706 5.6 140,082,453 7,478, 902 5.3 606, 317, 708 44,418, 417 7.3 
63,072 | 7,624 13.1 86,945, 557 4,859, 457 13.2 425, 504, 167 9B, 432, 274 22.0 
101,522 | 28, 401 28.0 43, 870,002 | 13,214,008 30.1 552,801,877 184,914,344 83.4 
244,987 | 20,204 8.3 109, 022,582 10, 994, 488 10.1 293, 524, 225 23, 259,182 7.9 
190, 757 20,522 10.8 96,749,051 | 12,255, 772 12.8 748. 785, 464 180, 154, 703 24.1 
142, 277 | 17,601 12.4 40,852. 404 5,278, 151 10.6 283, 076,546 74,083, 029 26.2 
316,214 | 34,422 10.9 164,614,781 | 17,571,613 10.7 508, 649, 129 85, 985, 533 16.9 

e e 6 L dee Sonccxcceslonprssapsete 
483, 278 | 17,243 | 3.6 | 202, 746, 162 8,056,140 | 4.0 || 1,004,002, 204 48,605,073 4.8 


The census of 1900 has been supplemented by careful investiga- 
tions, which bring our knowledge down to date. A notable and 
useful work of this character is the recent book called ‘The 
Truth about the Trusts,” by Mr. John Moody, who appears to be 
a competent student. entirely without bias, cacep perhaps a 
rather insubstantial hope that better days are ahead for the 
trust combinations. I notice in this book that the author puts 
down the names of 318 trusts, counting those in various states of 
dilapidation; but the list includes at least 100 which are com 
of only two constituent companies and many others which are 
unimportant in size and negligible in influence. 

It is a safe calculation, however, considering how rapidly their 
competitors have gained upon them, to say that the combined 
product of all of them, compared to the total output of the coun- 
try, is less rather more than is shown by the figures of the census. 
It needs, therefore, only the slightest familiarity with our indus- 
trial statistics to relieve a man’s mind at once of the fear that 
the whole market place has been overshadowed by new and sin- 
ister business adventures; and hereafter whoever tries to deal 
with the trust problem at all will be compelled to deal with an 
ascertained situation and to let go, however reluctantly. of the 
endless chain of hearsay and fable which has been worked so long 
by all sorts and conditions of men in the United States. 

I do not intend to discuss at this point the origin of the trusts. 
The subject is an intricate one and I have not finished my medi- 
tations upon it, but I have got far enough into it to see that the 
protective system is not the mother of them, for that system was 
a century old before the first one of them was born; and beside 
that, they made their appearance in free-trade countries even be- 
fore they did here. I distinctly remember that Mr. Blaine, im- 
mediately after his return from Europe in 1889, opened the 
Harrison campaign by the statement, verified by the common 
knowledge of everybody, that England was even then plastered 
all over with trusts. Furthermore, very many of our trusts, 
from the least and the meanest, like the American Ice Company, 
even unto the greatest and most successful, like the Standard Oil 
Company, have dealt with commodities which have nothing to 
lose by free trade, and never have had. 

I am not one of those who have been deceived by the dogmatic 
statement so often heard in this discussion that the trust is an 
evolution, and therefore to be accepted, if not as a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, at least as a final state of things not to be 
disturbed, except under the heavy penalties imposed by the laws 
of nature. There is an evolution of businces from the day of 
small things to the modern triumphs of accumulated capital over 
the market places of the world which no man in his senses com- 
po of; and one of the misfortunes of the trust agitation as it 


been conducted in the past has been its indiscriminate attack 


upon enterprises of large capital, and especially upon corporate 
undertakings which have assembled vast investments for the 
transaction of business upon a scale previously unapproached. 

There are few among us who would take away from the busi- 
ness community of the United States the modern weapons with 
which we haye fought our way into the arena of the world’s af- 
fairs, and that man renders the American people a very doubtful 
service who, in his hurry to strike down the trusts, assaults with 
indiscriminate stupidity the great corporations which have col- 
lected the scattered and unfruitful accumulations of many indi- 
viduals and put them at the service of the community. 

The oldest law known among men, except the law of the family, 
is the law of property. It has been comparatively easy to justi 
that law in all ages, for while it has not always been regarded as 
certain that what you have earned and saved is yours, it has al- 
ways been obvious that itis not mine. If it has become harder 
to defend the law of property, whether individual or corporate, 
in our own times, it is not because its foundations are any less se- 
cure or its rights any less sacred; it is because the inventions of 
avarice and greed have filled the hearts of millions of people with 
resentment against the whole tribe of promoters, underwriters, 
stockjobbers, and cheats at common law. And I venture the opin- 
ion in this Chamber that the law of Lath ghd which we have 
inherited from our fathers, the immemorial prescription of civili- 
zation which 8 the earnings and sayings of labor, whether 
invested ina in a cottage, or in the stocks of a railroad, a 
bank, or a manufacturing company, never had more defenders to 
fight for it than it has to-day, nor a wiser, truer friend to speak 
for it than the President of the United States. 

Unhappily, there is and probably always will be a prejudice 
more or less general ageing’ great wealth in the hands of others, 
but in a country like this such a prejudice is confined within the 
narrowest limits and as a political asset has proved absolutely 
worthless. Even a corporation, like a bank or a railroad. no 
longer has to contend with the swarm of petty misconceptions 
which at one time threatened to hinder the development of these 
indispensable agencies of commerce and business. As the people 
kave studied the trust 1 a good many common errors have 
been eliminated from their judgment, and a good many advan- 
tages in these organizations have found appreciation. 

In so far as they stand for an evolution, for a law of progress 
under which enterprises once conducted single-handed by indi- 
viduals have grown into partnerships, into companies, into cor- 
porations, and even into legitimate combinations, bringing many 
separate properties under one management, there is much to be 
said in their defense. The people of the United States, with their 
accustomed prudence, have been slow to frame a wholesale in- 
dictment against them, for when the record is examined neither 
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political party a pears to have done very much to circumvent 


their plans. ey had been in reality hideous monsters about 
to seize the market place 756 the throat, does anybody doubt that 
the terror and distress of the public mind would have found an 
immediate and effective response from the law-making powers of 
the Government? 

The Republican party is accused by its adversaries of nurturing 
the trusts, and for proof the circumstance is cited that they began 
to increase and multiply after McKinley’s first election. It is 
true that few trusts were organized during Mr. Cleveland’s last 
Administration; not, however, because either the President or 
the Congress by word or deed assumed a threatening attitude to- 
ward them. but for the reason that all business was suspended, 
all credit abolished, and hardly enough money left in circulation 
to capitalize the organized 
which Republican policies have had in the matter is that under 
their auspices a revival of business took place which lifted the 
country at once out of rags into affluence; and whatever may be 
said in condemnation of the trust evil, there are mighty few 
thoughtful citizens who have ever had any temptation to kill 
them off by remedies which have never failed to produce the in- 
dustrial misfortune out of which we escaped in 1896. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten that the only steps which have 
been taken by legislation to prevent conspiracies in restraint of 
trade—the act of 1890, the act of last year to put a stop to secret 
freight discriminations, and. more important than either, the 
adequate e of a Bureau of Corporations in the new De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor—have been taken by the Re- 
publican party. The Sherman law did not, however, deal with 
such a problem as has grown up in these later years. The late 
Senator Hanna, using the language of a plain, blunt, business man. 
began his discussion of the trusts on the stump in Ohio by 1 8 
in a straightforward way that there are no trusts in the Uni 
States,“ and while his speech was laughed at a good deal, yet he 
spoke the literal truth. 

I hold in my hand a little book, Eee in 1888 by William 
V. Cook, a member of the New York bar—a mere pamphlet on the 
trusts—which gives a description of the various forms of indus- 
trial combination which upio that time had attracted public 
attention. He sets out in the agreements upon which the 
Standard Oil trust and the sugar trust of that period were based, 
and describes with some detail the various forms of trade arrange- 
ments by which numerous industries had sought the advantages 
of a more or less compact organization. Some were manufactur- 
ing agreements; others selling agreements: others still mere asso- 
ciations for the benefit of the trade. Only two of them appear 
to have represented a settled purpose of monopolizing the market 
place, and all of them seem to have been a crude expression of 
the desire of those concerned to avoid the losses and wastes inci- 
dent to unrestrained competition. 

These were the trusts of 1890, and against them the public 
opinion of that a aided by antitrust laws, Federal and local, as 
administered by the courts, was so effective that within a brief 
time the primitive trust system disappeared altogether. and little 
remains bro & the name to identify the corporate combinations 
of to-day with the trust movement of the period prior to 1890. 

The trust of these times is a single corporation, regularly char- 
tered under State laws, which has acquired, in one title, the sep- 
arate properties which constitute its plant, so that the problem 
of dealing with it without rewriting the whole law of corporate 
property becomes at once difficult and obscure. The trustees 
who formerly managed separate properties freely committed to 
their control by the owners have 5 and the board of 
directors exercising all the legal rights of proprietorship over 
combined properties has taken their place. Iam not sure that 
this transition of industries from the hands of several corpora- 
tions into the control of the single one, if it could have been made 
within certain well-defined limits and in perfect good faith toward 
the public, would have in the long run m regarded as against 
the ral welfare. It pomis so many savings in production 
and distribution and avoids so many of the wastesof the common 
methods of business that there are reasons for believing that the 
ponte would have taken no detriment, but advantage rather, 

m it. 

It has been so uniformly true that the process of cheapening 
production and facilitating transportation has inured to the ben- 
efit of the whole community, that it requires no very unusual 
confidence in the laws which govern this world to believe that 
these corporations, when honestly formed and honestly adminis- 
tered, might be made a blessing to the whole world. I have 
never been disturbed because Congress has not been more swift 
to strike them down, because I am sure that there are laws in 
the universe which Congress did not make and which, fortunately, 
Congress has not yet repealed; and without disparaging the sov- 
ereignty of the people over these gigantic creations of the State, the 
real sovereignty which holds them to their strictest account is 


charities. The only responsiblity | called 


the frame and structure of things in a world governed, after all, 
by the everlasting law of fair dealing among men. The progress 
of society from the itinerant shoemaker, carrying his tools and 
his stock with him, fashioning footwear for the entire family 
while he tarried under their humble roof, to the mammoth shoe 
factories of New England, is by far more startling in its effect 
upon the FESS fares the absorption of all these great plants 
into one could possibly be. 

When I have reflected. therefore, upon what might happen to 
us if any one of our varied industrial fields should into a 
single ownership I have found a good deal of comfort in the 
thought that even such an institution, from its foundation up, 
would be compassed about by far-reaching limitations upon its 
power to oppress and degrade the market place which it had been 
to serve; so that if one of our modern trusts should manage 
to secure and to hold, by fair means or foul, the exclusive pro- 
duction of a given article of general use and necessity, in the very 
nature of the case not only its permanent grip upon the market, 
but its profit from year to year would require its managers to di- 
vide with the community the savings incident to its improved 
methods and to put its product within reach of the people upon 
the fairest and most equitable terms. 

It is a maxim of every great business that it moves upon top- 
nage, and its whole problem is to secure the wide distribution of 
its product rather than to reap extortionate profits upon a limited 
sale. The Government of the United States, if you will allow me 
to make an example of the only perfect monopoly there is in the 
country, has always jealously guarded its exclusive right in the 
manufacture and sale of postage stamps. Again and again the 

rice of them has been put down—from 25 cents to 15, from 15 to 

0, from 10 to 5, from 5 to 8, from 3 to2. Every one of these re- 
ductions has been for the purpose of increasing the postal reve- 
nues, and every one of them has so speedily brought about that 
result that to-day there are shrewd people who think that a flat 
reduction of letter postage to 1 cent would still further increase 
the receipts of the service. 

What law is that? It is the law of maximum consumption, by 
virtue of which the profits of a great business are multiplied; not 
by the arts of extortion and , but by deliberately reducing 
the price of the article until its use reaches from the few to the 
unnumbered millions. That is a law which God made and which 
Congress has not yet repealed, 

Not one of the trusts, not even those which, like the American 
Sugar Refining Company, have approached most nearly to a 
monopoly, is exempt from that law. They watch more diligently 
than ever the signs of the market, for they know better than any- 
body else that their profit is in the sale and not in the manufac- 


ture of their goods. 

Even such a natural monopoly as a railroad has learned that its 
dividends are more secure with a big business done in a fair way 
with a friendly community, than with a precarious business con- 
ducted on lines which impoverish its patrons and leave them 
stripped and embittered at every station along the line. How 
else shall we account for the fact that the consolidation of the 
American railway system has been accompanied with a steady 
decline of rates, until to-day they are less than 50 per cent of 
what they were twenty years ago, and less by far than anywhere 
else in the whole world. The motto, Charge what the traffic 
will bear,” belongs to a rndimentary stage of railway manage- 
ment, long since superseded by the more enlightened selfishness . 
which studies the improvement of facilities and the development 
of the territory upon which its earnings permanently depend. 

There is another common law inherent in the nature of things 
which stands guard in the market places of the earth against the 
exactions of greed even when it is clothed with the powers and 
opportunities of monopoly, and that is the law of deferred con- 
sumption. 

There is a sense in which to the modern man the distinction be- 
tween luxuries and necessities has passed away, so that, speaking 
in general terms, everything is a necessity. But the necessity of 
buying things has one benevolent limitation upon it—it is not 
always necessary to buy them to-day, or this week, or even this 
fall. Nearly everything, from the clothing upon our backs to the 
roof over our heads, can wait until the structure of high prices 
yields to the irresistible pressure of the market place, 

Suppose, for example, that every factory making hats in the 
United States should be absorbed by a single corporation, which 
should blindly and stupidly fix the price of one at $10, how long 
would a monopoly like that last before it would be reduced to 
bankruptcy by the quiet but effectual competition of every old 
hat that there is in the United States? Even the present pe 
tends notably in that direction, for I am told that many of the 
lockers in the cloakrooms of the Senate are keeping the dust off 
of silk hats purchased to attend McKinley’s funeral. 

That placid, undemonstrative section in the statute book of 
human nature called the law of deferred consumption has already 
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wrecked more than one promising capitalization of industry in 
the United States, and in some cases. at least, left the victims of 
the disaster too teeble to call fora receivership. So. if you should 
ask me to account for the fact that i eee the shrieks 
of our political platforms, notwithstanding the timidity and hesi- 
tation of our statesmen, the American people as a whole have 
gone serenely about their affairs, refusing to become panic 
stricken by the apparently unobstructed advance of the mercena- 
ries upon them. I should explain it by their instinctive faith in 
the government of the world—in those omnipotent energies which 
make for open and even-handed justice among the children of 
men. 

For. when you come to think of it, in moments of meditative 
leisure, it would seem to be rather singular that the good God 
who made us and placed 80,000,000 of us here together in the 
greatest market place that has been known in the centuries of the 
world’s commerce should have gone off and left us in our weak- 
ness to be robbed withont benefit of clergy, with nothing to 
lean on except an occasional act of Congress or a joint resolution 
of the State legislature. 

Let me mention another of these laws, more effective than the 
legislative enactments of man, which puts a limit to the schemes 
of monopoly. and that is the law of alternative consumption. 

That is a law in obedience to which the market plage turns 
from an article which has become irritating in price to a similar 
article which answers the same purpose. ere are few things 
which men use that can not, in a pinch, be made to give way to 
something equally as good. If, for example, the manufacturing 
of woolen goods should pass into the control of a single corpora- 
tion—a thing utterly incredible, or at least as far as it aa haar 
tried. utterly unprofitable—its product of this year would not 
only find itself in competition with last year’s output, but with 
the aggregate supply of all the other textile industries in the 
country. 

If a lumber trust were possible, combining every one of the 


82.000 ate establishments which constitute, according to the 
census. the chief industry of thirty-one States of the Union and an 
important industry in the rest. including our Territories and 


the islands of the sea, the market place would speedily bring even 
such a corporation to its terms, not only by putting off until to- 
morrow what could be done to-day, but by turning to the brick- 
yard, the stone quarry, and the other supplies of building mate- 
rial within everybody's reach. 

It is a common observation, verified by universal experience, 
that an unreasonable price not only fatally limits the use of the 
article, but drives its customers in other directions to satisfy their 
wants. Suppose that the present approach to monopoly attained 
by the American Tin Plate Company could be continued indefi- 
nitely, that institution would still be far short of a command of 
the market place, except on terms dictated by the people who 
consume its products. There is hardly a demand for tin plate 
which can not be met by the use of something else. So that even 
in the case of ordinary tinware, if the price should begin to re- 
spond to the dictation of greed. the potter, the glass-blower, the 
maker of enameled ware, and a score of other equally alert crafts- 
men are at hand at once to offer their Spey: 

Even the Standard Oil Company. powerful as it has become, is 
plainly subject to the mastery of these forces. The Oil City Der- 
rick, in a certain sense, owing to its location, a trade journal, 


commenting in a recent editorial on the constant variations in the 
price of petroleum, says: 

A drop of 5 cents a barrel in the price of crude oil follows close upon the 
celebration of the Chri holiday. It was preceded by a cut of 20 4 — 
a gallon on the refined quotations, and appears to be simply a case of history 
repeating itself. Refined oil was at a price which com economy in its 
use, There was a falling off in the demand, and to induce greater may ing 
the price had to be lowered. The average foreign consumer can not affo: 
to fe the equivalent of 15 or 20 cents a gallon for his oil. 

— it gets up to the prohibitory mark he simply does without it or sub- 
stitutes an inferior article. In the United States and electric lighting 
have been crowding out oil illumination for years. e increase in the home 
consumption has been due to the increased use of oil for heating and cooking 
purposes, and for furnishing fast running power of various kinds. It is clear 

hat a two-dollar market is not to be reached this year, and that the figure 
could not be long maintained under present conditions. In 1895 similar con- 
ditions prevailed and the market climbed rapidly to the highest point known 
in years. But the price was beyond the ability of the great y of con- 
sumers, a decline in the demand resulted, and a great drop in prices quickly 


followed. 

I call your special attention to the statement made by this 
writer about the gradual displacement of illuminating oil by the 
competition of electric light. That is a process only just begun. 
In a thousand laboratories throughout the world unknown or 
obscure men are turning the blaze of science on the problems 
which concern the comfort of human life. The other day, in an 
unfrequented quarter of New York, I saw an American inventor, 
with a German electrical engineer by his side, peering into the 

secrets of a strange mechanism, which sends out a novel magnetic 
current which distributes heat and light as a mere incident in 


the traction of motors and the transmission of sounds by wire— 
a mere by-product of the dynamo. 

These two men, whose names I am not at liberty to speak, may 
be anog their time or they may be introducing a revolution 
which shall make all previous industrial ages seem meager and 
unattractive. At any rate it can do us no harm, while we are 
considering the array of forces which appear in a market place 
like ours, to counteract the abuses of commercial greed and to 
awaken unscrupulous persons from the dream of avarice to think 
of the thousands of students in every land who are devoting 
their lives to the exploration of nature in the eager hope of bring- 
ing its inmost mysteries to the service of the human race. 

I have ty no means mentioned all the subtle factors which are 
at work in this world to establish justice. It is an instructive 
thing to consider how ingeniously the rule of fair dealing strength- 
ens itself by capturing the very infirmities of human nature. 
Here is a group of men made uncomfortably rich by the exploi- 
tation of the plate-glass industry. They are troubled, as most of 
us never are. to find a place to put their money. A year ago a 
million dollars of it is quietly transferred to Michigan and ex- 
pended on one of the most elaborate beet-sugar factories in the 
world. They had nothing against the sugar trust: but they un- 
consciously lent themselves to a movement of capital, which, if 
the beet-sugar industry is not still further will require 
only a few years more to distribute the surplus of that interesting 
institution. 

The history of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, which be- 
gan only a few years by buying up every profitable plant en- 
gazed in that business in the United States, illustrates also many 
other weaknesses of fallen man. More than one of its promoters 
has found the inglorious ease arising from a separation from his 
lifelong occupation intolerable for him and unpromising for his 
children. The contentions of the board of directors have turned 
out to be a poor substitute for the dignity and independence of 
the old factory, and so we are not surprised to find the pioneer of 
that industry in Pennsylvania retiring from the trust and initia- 
ting his boys into the business for themselves at Toledo, Ohio. 

There are few better illustrations than this plate-glass industry 
of the manifold devices of nature to circumvent the best-laid 
schemes for e ing the market place, for, not satisfied with 
the situation which had been created through its absorption of 
practically the waon yaa cathy capacity of the country, it ap- 
pears to have followed the hope of gain in new and perilous di- 
rections. 

Not content with what ap to be the undisputed privilege 
of manufacturing all the plate glass made in the country, in a 
moment of weakness it undertook to invade the functions of the 
merchant by establishing its own selling agencies in all the im- 
portant cities of the country. To do that profitably it was com- 
pelled to keep in stock the kindred building material which the 
old jobbers of glass had been accustomed to handle, and before 
they knew it they had aroused the wrath of excitable little cor- 
porations engaged in manufacturing and selling paints, and these 
responded swiftly to the challenge of the trust by beginning,the 
construction, at e, Pa.. at a cost of more than a million dol- 
lars, of a perfectly equipped plant for manufacturing plate glass. 

Our experience has already advanced to such a stage that we 
are enabled to say with some degree of certainty that no industry 
dealing with those natural resources, like the harvest of the fields 
or the mineral riches of the earth, which are everywhere distrib- 
uted throughout the country, can offer a hopeful chance for the 
operations of the trust promoter. That phase of the subject, how- 
ever, I do not intend to discuss until I have advanced a little fur- 
ther into this study of the forces which are at work in the market 
place to bring confusion to the trust movement of the last decade. 

I hold it to be true that the law of competition, while it may 
be made subject to reasonable restraints, and possibly ought to be, 
can not be repealed or permanently impeded in its movements by 
any possible human devices. It is, therefore, my conviction that 
all or nearly all of these unwieldly creations of the incorporation 
laws of the country would be worn out by the internal resistance 
of the market place even if they represented a legitimate invest- 
ment of bona fide capital. In that case if they survived at all it 
would only be on account of the efficiency of their administration 
and the equity with which they distributed to the community 
the economies in production arising from the combination. 

Jam not without the sympathy which every sober-minded man 
feels with those business undertakings, numerous in every part 
of the country, which have been compelled to consolidate their 
interests rather than to go on, each destroying the business of 
the other, in the tierce struggle to sell its ucts, and which, 
rather than continue any longer a death grapple for the trade, with 
its accompanying wastes and disappointments, have united their 
capital and brought the scattered details of their business under 
one management, In cases more numerous than the public is 
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aware, this process has gone on, giving strength to enterprises 
that were weakand a new lease of life to others which were ready 
to fail. 

Against such combinations I will not utter a word of condemna- 
tion, and I shall count myself unfortunate if I have not made plain 
the distinction between the speculative trust flotations and these 
legitimate combinations of capital to more efficiently carry on, 
without the aid of wind or water, the pursuits in which they are 
engaged. Unfortunately, however, for the typical speculative 
trust enterprise, it exhibits only a morbid, and, in many cases, a 
profligate effort to take away from the people the fruits of the 
write industrial progress by creating an infla ted capitalization 
which, in order to pay any dividend at all, must not only sacri- 
fice the property involved, but lay burdens upon the community 
which no free market place will patiently bear. Ihave examined 
with some care the history of the organization of industrial trusts, 
such as these now in existence, in every stage of decomposition, 
and with a few honorable exceptions they all stand upon a more 
or less fictitious basis, and very many of them have been admin- 
istered with cynical indifference to those principles of sound 
finance which have been for generations treated with respect 
throughout the world. 

A corporation, very far from being a curse to the world, ought 
to be one of the chief blessings of civilization. Iregard the Eng- 
lish statute, which first outlined the structure of the modern cor- 

ration, as an epoch-making step in the progress of society. The 
tank, which represents the nnion of numerous stockholders and 
accepts on deposit the modest savings of the neighborhood, which 
would otherwise constitute a useless hoard, and puts them to the 
honorable service of the community, is a benign and not a hurtful 
institution. And so that organization of capital in corporate form 
which, in exchange for its stock, takes the actual money of invest- 
ors, in sums great or small, and Spe them to the production 
of the things which men need, ought not to have an unreasonable 
critic, much less an enemy, in the world, 

We ought not to complain evenif it grows with its success until 
at ingt, BF the efficiency of its administration, it attains a com- 
manding influence in the market place. The mere fact of its com- 
bination with other institutions of like character ought not in 
itself to work a — Y against it. A single firm in New Eng- 
land, still managed by the surviving member of an ordinary part- 
nership, owns more than a dozen cotton mills, ranning more 
spindles than any corporation in the world. I refer to the firm 
of B. B. & R. Knight, of Providence, R. I., and I will present 
briefly the history of that firm, given in a work called The New 
England States.“ I hope that I can get the attention of the young 
men of the United States. 

Everywhere I go I find men coming to me asking whether the 
old opportunities of American business are not gone; whether the 
trusts, the combines, the present industrial attitude of things 
have not at last succeeded in shutting the door of opportunity in 
the face of the young ple of the United States. And I find 
hundred of thousands of young men grown indolent and heartless 
in the battle of life because they have been told that the doors of 
opportunity have been at last shut. I have already said that I 
have not finished my meditations on this trust question, but I have 
got far enough in it to see that whatever else is true about it, that 


is not true. Instead of shutting the door of opportunity in the 2 


face of the young men of the United States, modern industrial 
methods have multiplied the opportunities of life in a thousand 
different directions. 

Within twenty years every railroad magnate in America will 
be in his grave. Within twenty years every trust manager in 
the United States will either be on the retired list or in a sani- 
tarium somewhere for nervous diseases brought on by drawing 
his salary, and panic-stricken boards of directors will be scouring 
in every direction looking for men of training and energy and 
intellect to take up these great business responsibilities and go 
forward with the work of the modern world. If I could get the 
ear of the young men of the United States I would say to them 
that there was never a minute in the history of the human race 
when a man taken by himself stood for as much and when a 
dollar taken by itself stood for as little as it does to-day. 

I call your attention to this statement. I think it describes an 
authentic case of the evolution of business, 

This firm was established in 1852, and still exists with its original partners. 


Moreover, it has now under its control and its ownership more cotton-manu- 
facturin; gs pg OAR was ever owned by any business house or corpora- 
tion in the world. bert ht, the younger rother, was the first to be- 
come inte in manufac He was in 1526. He began work at 
the age of 8 years in the Cranston Print Works, and from the age of 10 to 17 
was employed ina cotton mill in Coventry. Then followed a period of study 
2 si academy, a short session as a teacher, and a time of employment asa 


In 1850 he with Zachariah Parker, a mill in Warwick, which 
they had been operating on lease for four years so successfully that they had, 


during that time, earned the purchase money, $40,000; in 1851 he bought out 
his partner, and in 1852 sold one-half to his elder brother, Benjamin B. Knight. 
The partnership then formed has remained unchanged. Benjamin Knight, 


born in 1813, like his brother, was employed for a time in the Cranston Print 
Works, but then became a clerk, and sá n business on his own account soon 
sner co: ofage. He was a successful merchant at Providence when he 


in manufacturing. The brothers brought great skill and 


judgment to their enterprise, and have steadily Daa at the field of 
operations. 


Their first purchase was a mill at Hebronville, in Attleboro, Mass., and 
their next one was one at Dodgeville, in the same town. Since then they have 
come into possession of the Grant Mill, at Providence; the Manchaug, in Sut- 
ton, Mass.; the Whiterock, at Westerly, R. L; the Clinton, at Woonsocket; 
the Jackson and Fiskville, at Scituate; and the Readville, at Hyde Park, 
pete ig Att RE EE 
were, phage tom dhe irange gt tae, ca ip ae, SS pre the 

5 OWN in all more n Ww a 
Rhode Island and the rest in Massachusetts: ji i a 

If two boys beginning life as common hands in a cotton mill 
can acquire and build up in their own names such a business as 
that, without harm to any yee interest, who shall say that a 
corporation, with shareholders scattered all over the ouam, 
could not do the same thing? The wagon works at South Bend, 
Ind., date back to a little blacksmith shop on the edge of the 
woods at Ashland, Ohio, where my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Iowa, as a boy used to watch the old father of the Stude- 
baker Brothers working at his forge, shoeing horses, and setting 
tires on the tumble-down vehicles of that frontier village of fifty 
years ago. 

To-day his children and grandchildren control a corporation 
with millions of capital, occupying 90 acres of land, with 30 sub- 
stantial buildings, in which thousands of well-paid American 
workmen are turning out carriages fit for the luxury of kings, and 
wagons which are helping to do the work of the whole world in 
peace and bringing up the rear of all its armies in war. That 
ooks to me like an evolution of business, and I have sought in 
vain for somebody to fix the exact point between that little black- 
smith shop yonder on the edge of the woods, at Ashland, and 
these palaces of modern American industry at which the safety 
of society requires the intervention of the politicians. 
The union of two or more establishments in one, whether 
effected by one of them buying the others out or by a third ab- 
sorbing them all would be, so far as the public is concerned, a 
matter of comparative indifference if the obligations left out- 
standing in the process corresponded, in an economic sense, to the 
combined assets; and the most flagrant offense of many existing 
trust organizations lies in the fact that they have appeared in 
sede pra place bosing hee burden of „ ilities su 
an inven of imaginary property. mparative 
Pow of 7! 5 have added anything to the actual capital whic 
they found invested or made a substantial contribution to the 
working instrumentalities of industry. They have as a rule taken 
over plants already in operation, and in many cases encumbered 
them in advance so far beyond their value as to make the days 
of the combination few and full of trouble. 

Take for illustration the Corn Products Company, commonly 
called the glucose trust, which in 1902 combined the starch trust 
with nearly every important glucose factory inthe country. The 
entire property involved could have been duplicated in the most 
modern form for less than one-third of the capitalization of the 
trust. To make a dividend on its es Sar stock and to pay interest 
upon the bonded indebtedness of the constituent companies re- 
uired earnings so excessive that immediately new companies, 
attracted by the apparent profits of the business, entered the 
field with improved machinery, and the result is thus stated in 
a recent issue of the Kansas City Journal: 

Instead of the trust being able to undersell and drive them out they were 
able to undersell the trust. A single independent company with a capital of 
three millions is, it is said, grinding one-third as much goods as the trust 
with its capitalization of seventy-six millions. 

We ought to be very slow to believe that we are living ina 
world where a modest investment of actual money will have any- 
thing to fear from such stuff as dreams like that are made of. 
Such a situation, whatever the college professors may say, is not 
an evolution of business, it is the lineal successor of South Sea bub- 
bles and Mississippi schemes, and this aspect of the case is worth 
a careful attention because it is a description of nine out of ten 
of the lesser combinations and of more than one of the seven great 
industrial trusts. 

The success of such enterprises is rendered all the more pre- 
carious, because this structural weakness necessarily communi- 
cates itself to every subsequent financial activity of the corpora- 
tion. If the 55 of forming the organization originated no 
excess of stock, no promoter would undertake it, and unless the 
stock issue was accompanied by a cunning prospectus of divi- 
dends, the public ible, as it is past all belief, would not absorb 
the securities. us it has happened that hardly one of the in- 
dustrial trusts, even if it understood what the laws of sound 
finance are, has been in a position to obey them. It has been for 
a generation regarded as axiomatic that of the earnings of a rail- 
road system a sum 9 one-half must be used to improve 
the property and to fortify its resources against the evil day. 
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On that principle the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has won 
the confidence of the financial world, and what has been true of 
it has been in a large measure true also of the well-managed rail- 
road properties East and West. But a railroad system, for rea- 
sons arising out of the very character of its traffic, is not subject 
to those sudden fluctuations which are likely to beset an ordinary 
industrial enterprise. The Midvale Steel Company worked wisely 
toward a dividend basis for ten years before it paid one. How, 
then, shall these shackly creations of the market place, with half 
their capitalization representing nothing beyond the pleasures of 
hope, bound by every consideration of good faith to produce divi- 
dends from the start whether the stock represents anything or 
not, observe the precautions everywhere known to be essential 
for the preservation of their tangible assets and for that rein- 
fore ment of their reserves which is required to meet the exigen- 
cles of their business? 

That they have not been able to do so, or at least that they have 
not done so, is shown by the fact that the average sum carried to 
the reserve account, taking all the trusts whose reports are acces- 
sible to the public together, is only 8.2 per cent of the outstand- 
ing capital, the permanent value of which it is intended to secure. 
Andrew Carnegie did not become the ironmaster of the world 1. 
fixing prices and limiting output in times of e He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the market place even though in the last 
ten years of his business life he had to wade through balance 
3 fluctuating all the way from three to forty millions of 

ollars. 

But he had been so busy for thirty years making steel that he 
had never had time to study the art of manufacturing stocks; 
andif the corporation blanketed by his mortgage goes on losing 
its business for the sake of maintaining prices and starving its 
surplus under the necessity of paying dividends whether they are 
earned or not, it requires no prophetic foresight to see the mirac- 
ulous little Scotchman returning in his old age to Pittsburg to 
rescue the imperiled steel properties of the United States. 

These ific infirmities of genesis and of ma ent would, 
in my humble opinion, gradually down the whole structure 
of the trust system without the aid of any act of Congress or the 
assistance of any political convention even if no outside influences 
were at work to undermine their foundations. But there is an 
outside influence at work, very ancient and not yet obsolete, 
which has steadily tended to weaken their hold upon the market 
place, which a good many people thonght they were about to 
control, and that is the law of competition. 

It isa favorite Democratic theory that the trusts depend for 
their life upon the effect of the tariff law in mitigating the pres- 
sure of foreign competition upon the industries which employ our 
own labor, and that, therefore, free trade in trust-made goods 
would kill the trusts. I confess that Ido not see how any man can 
contemplate such a remedy without at least a grave apprehension 
that disasters may be invited worse than the disease. I never 
hear that simple Democratic panacea for the trusts recommended 
without thinking of the advertising card of a traveling doctor, 
which I picked up the other day in a country hotel. It reads: 

O. P. Vanderman, specialist in rheumatism and neuralgia. A sure cure in 
its most aggravated form. 

I do not deny that free trade may be counted upon with reason- 
able certainty to cripple, if not to destroy, almost any industry 
which it comes in contact with. The whole world seems to un- 
derstand that, for as we enter upon our Presidential campai 
the ministers of the English Crown, awakened by the decay of 
the ancient crafts of the Kingdom, are preparing an appeal to the 
poeple for a revision of those sacred acts of Parliament which in 

e course of fifty years have left the Empire commercially dis- 
membered and the home market itself glutted by the remnant 
sales of other nations. 

Therefore, even if it could be shown that a trust has absorbed 
any given field of production, I would not counsel my country- 
men to turn that field over to foreign countries for the purpose 
of exterminating that trust, for even if American capital has 
been so managed as to forfeit the con~ideration of our laws, the 
employment and wages of American labor have still their claim 
upon the attention‘an! good will of our Government. 

There is only one sense in which the protective tariff can be 
held responsible for the trusts, and that is, that without the pro- 
tective tariff there would have been fewer industries to combine 
and therefore fewer combinations. Further than that, the pro- 
tective tariff has created the conditions, that unprecedented cir- 
culation of money in the hands of the people, without which the 
trust securities of our times could not have been even partly di- 
gested. So uniformly has the approach of our tariff law to the 
basis of free trade been accompanied by national poverty that its 
a ce now might safely be relied upon to induce conditions 
which would effectually discourage the trust movement. 

Seeing, then, that the protective tariff is responsible for the 
existence of some of the industries which have been ized into 
trusts and at the same time for the reintroduction among our 
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people of the general use of money, without which these venture- 
some exploits of modern business would not have attracted the 
attention of either Doctor Jekyll, the banker, or Mr. Hyde, the 
capper, is it asking too much of the American people that they 
inquire with some care into that remedy for the abuses of the 
trust system which the protective tariff provides? For while it 
is true that out of theabundance of capital incident to these seven 
years of plenty the opportunity of the trust organizer has arisen, 
it is also true that this very abundance of capitalin search of em- 
ployment, offering itself in a market place where the law of com- 
petition has been fighting for its life, has completely vindicated 
the whole doctrine of protection. 

Let us contrast for a moment the remedy of free trade with the 
remedy of protection in the case of some well-known American 
trusts. Wemay take up for example the National Salt Company, 
and I refer to that particularly because in the present session of 
Congress an absurd effort has been made to repeat the folly of 
e putting salt on the free list. At that time no salt trust 
existed in the United States, so that the Wilson bill simply 
expressed the unrestrained animosity of the Democratic party 

inst a particular industry. Salt had been protected in the 
nited States for over a century at a rate as high as it was then 
and often ata much higher rate. The industry dealt with one of 
the universal resources of the country, a resource which our 
9 had sense enough to foster from the first act of the First 
ngress. 

The difficulty which they had in getting salt to use, on account 
of disturbed conditions abroad, was the very thing which drew 
from Mr. Jefferson that manly and patriotic message conf 
the mistake of his Administration in departing from the counse 
of his cotemporaries in dealing with questions of trade, which 
was quoted very eloquently on this floor during the Cuban reci- 
procity debate by the junior Senator from Colorado. It appeared 
to Jefferson and to everybody who afterwards examined the ques- 
tion, whatever his politics, from that time down to the second 
election of Mr. Cleveland, that this industry could not be aban- 
doned without damage to the public welfare. It remained for 
that Congress, dominated by the very men who are now inventing 
reassuring phrases of conservatism and prudence, with which to 
mask the battery of Democratic malice against the protective 
ook hie to discover the necessity of putting salt on the 

ist. 

They did it at a time when half the salt works of the country 
were idle and their managers turning frantically in all directions 
to sell their product in a stricken and helpless market place. 
They were not after the salt trust then; they were pursning the 
salt industry; and so far as free importation could accomplish 
that result, they turned our market over, its capital and its labor 
alike, to the only salt trust then existing in the world—the British 
Salt Union, with its principal officein ET ARSE trust which had 
monopolized the entire salt production of Great Britain. It may 
be that the Congress of 1894 knew more about the subject than 
all their predecessors and all those who have come after them, 
but I can not recollect anything in connection with their achieve- 
ments that is likely to give currency to that view of their case. 

The National Salt Company, commonly called the salt trust, 
was organized in the spring of 1899, and within a year had suffi- 
ciently monopolized the salt business of the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains to claim in its published reports 94 per cent of 
the entire output of evaporated salt. It started out with a capital 
stock of $12,000,009, five millions preferred,seven millions common, 
all of it very damp. It had to do business in a market place pro- 
tected by a tariff law which for over a century had operated to 
invite independent capital to embark in the industry; and the 
question the trust had to face was this: Wonld its size, its preten- 
sions to monopoly, the mere swagger of its intoxicated capital 
prevent others from seeking the profits of that business. 

In a sense the National Salt Company put the protective tariff 

tem on trial. Less than five years have passed, but already 

e theory of protection has come out of that trial perfectly vin- 
dicated by the unanswerable finding of the market place. The 
salt industry does not require an exorbitant investment to carry 
it on with success; money sufficient to bore a hole in the ground 
and buy fuel enough to pump the water and heat it is all that is 
needed to start a salt factory wherever salt deposits are found. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that the National Salt Com ny 
should have been compelled to add a new department to its busi- 
ness? A purchasing agent, to buy off competition: a performance 
so continuous that according to the decree of the court of equity 
that listened to their tale of woe in the State which gave them 
their charter, it reduced them from apparent solvency to unques- 
tionable bankruptcy within a few months—liabilities one million 
five ie thousand, assets three hundred thousand barrels of 
wet salt. 

To complete this comedy of mismanagement, we are not sur- 

ised to see new promoters and new syndicates coming forward 
to gather up the remains, under the high-sounding name of Iu- 
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ternational Salt Company,“ with vague plans and specifications 
for bringing under one control the salt works of Canada, Italy, 
Spain, and Great Britain as well as of our own country. It is 
astounding that a sane man could be found, after the Lord has 
graciously located a reservoir of salt under the whole earth and 
an ocean of brine all around it, to give countenance to a proposi- 
tion to supply the world with such a necessity of life, under the 
auspices of an international corporation which starts out with a 
bogus capital of $42,000,000, a large portion of it set apart for the 
profit of an underwriting syndicate, and its visible resources pre- 
empted by an indebtedness of $12,000,000, with neither a provision 
nor a prospect for even a preliminary payment of interest. 

If there is room in our market place for a project like that why 
did the Post-Office De ent issue a fraud order against the 
amiable clergyman who boiled a bushel of pumpkin seeds and 
began a profitable business career by advertising that while in 
the Holy Land he had secured a limited number of the seeds of 
the gourd mentioned in Sacred Writ and was willing to distribute 
them to devout persons at a dollar apiece? n 

I will refer again, by your permission, to the glass industry, a 
field of production which in the last few years has illustrated at 
once the facility with which trust combinations could be formed 
and at the same time the ease with which outside capital digs 
away their foundations and anticipates their final collapse. 

Here is an industry which in all its departments is literally the 
child of the protective tariff. It could not exist at all on the basis 
of free trade, so that it may be admitted that if its products had 
been put upon the free list all the glass trusts would have disap- 

ared, and with them nearly every vestige of the industry in the 
Enited States. If the tariff was the mother of the glass trusts, it 
has been a very careless and unnatural mother, for its standing 
invitation to American capial to embark in the business has 
never been withdrawn and has been so generally accepted that 
every effort to keep it in the hands of trusts has already ended in 
unmistakable failure. An honored member of this body, a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of glassware, operating a factory once con- 
nected with the United States Glass Company, permits me to call 
him as a witness to the swift descent of that institution from the 
domination of the trade to the 1 symptoms of final dis- 
solution. He managed to get his factory out of it in good time. 
and has had the satisfaction, as an independent manufacturer, of 
making good profits while the shareholders of the trust have 
waited in vain for their dividends. 

Mr. SCOTT. They got one the other day, the first since 1891. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ido not begrudge it; since 1891 one dividend. 
A fate almost equally interesting has undertaken the other trusts 
825 undertook to dip into the glassware business in the United 

tates. 

Notably the National Glass Company, organized in 1899 with 
nineteen plants. Its vital ailment, according to a recent writer, 
was a sort of corpulence which prevented the trust from coping 
with less top-heavy competition, the same disability that qualifies 
the speed of a fat man in a foot race. And so, after five years, 
its constituent companies have fallen back, not under the anti- 
trust act but under the law of gravitation, to their original form, 
and the water-soaked millions of its capital have been sorrowfully 
laid away where they will have a chance to dry out. 

Exactly the same tragedy has overtaken the American Win- 
dow Glass Company. It capitalized the prospects of twenty-two 
separate plants in October, 1899, at $17,000,000 and assumed con- 
trol of 90 percent of the total window-glass product of the country. 
It went on the theory apparently that it could depend upon the 
size of its capital to overawe the market place and gain for it 
the profits of a self-sufficient monopoly, 

e trust took every precaution to strengthen its position. 
They overlooked only one thing, and that is that this is a world 
that does not allow for any length of time a dividend on $17,000,- 
000 for the transaction of a volume of business for which $5,000,- 
000 in cash will furnish EST facilities. If independent investors 
ever did tremble before the trust, they certainly never took coun- 
sel of their fears, for within five years the business has slipped 
out of the hands of the American Window Glass Company until 
now instead of making 90 per cent and conceding to others 10, it 
makes only 10 per cent, and has been compelled to concede the 
other 90 to irreverent outsiders, who, under the broad invitation 
of the protective tariff, have felt free to embark in the business. 

I have already alluded to the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, 
which totally monopolized that product as early as 1895. To-day 
they have less than 50 per cent of the productive capacity of the 
country, and while shortsighted men—some of them, I regret to 
sax, Republicans—have been calling upon Congress to put plate 
glass upon the free list, the Dingley tariff law has called into ex- 
istence seven well-equipped plate glass plants outside the trust 
and the magnificent new establishment now building at Kane, 
Pa., will make eight. Now I submit that if it is possible, as I 
have shown, to kill the glass trusts and at the same time to keep 


the industry alive and well, why should any man whose head is 
still doing business on its own account, seek to wipe them out by 
handing over their orders to our friends in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, France, and England? 

It would be easy if I could properly encroach on the time of the 
Senate to take up one after another the case of more than a score 
of once hopeful and enthusiastic trust combinations and study 
the behavior of the protective tariff in the fight which has been 
going on in the American market place against every unreason- 
able restraint of trade. Lean, however, cover the whole ground 
by inserting a study of industrial statistics made for the end of 
the year summary by Mr. Luther Conant, jr., financial editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. This writer says: 

It was evident by the end of 1902 that a decided check had been given to 
the industrial consolidation movement,and during the past year the organi- 
zation of these so-called“ trusts" was restricted to a total which appears in- 
significant by comparison with the returns of receding years. 

The pronounced halt in this consolidation o industrial properties during 
the year 1903 may be appreciated from the fact that from a total capitaliza~ 
tion of more than $2,800,000,000 in 1901—this including the $1,400,000, Steel 
Trust—there has been a drop in the year now ending to less than 840,000, U 0, 
this figure including a $100,000,000 increase in the authorized capital of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. These fi include only 
mergers and not llancous new compania organized gurin the year, a 
summary of the capitalization of Which is given separately. Following are 
figures of consolidations for a series of years: 


INDUSTRIAL CONSOLIDATIONS. 


Following is a summary of the capitalization of new companies: 
OTHER COMPANIES. 


Rivals for | Miscellaneous 


oe companies. 


$105, 610,000 
244 000 


4,429,108, 550 


What do these figures mean? They write the doom of the 
speculative trust system; they mean that an actual dollar is 
more than a match for an imaginary one—that the modest unob- 
trusive coinage of the realm has nothing to dread from the free 
and unlimited coinage of the air. Already the market place is 
strewn with the remains of arrogant institutions which five years 
ago pushed honest men off the sidewalks as they opened their 
books for the accommodation of the restless and buoyant throngs. 
Take up your newspaper, and if you read carefully you will 
hardly find a day in which the obituary of some trust is not 
printed in fine type and narrow space, which occupied the whole 
page with its prospectus and the announcement of its birth. 

Cine at the proceedings of the courts and watch the lawyers 
picking the bones of corporations that five years ago were osten- 
tatiously giving tips to investors with half-defined ambitions to 
own the earth. It is the Ist of January. What is the governor 
of New Jersey doing yonder at Trenton? He is crossing off the 
books of that thrifty and hospitable Commonwealth the names of 
scores of preposterous consolidations, illustrating all types of 
mental aa moral hallucination—thrusting them out into a cold 
world for the nonpayment of dues. i 

Here is a partial list of failed industrial enterprises, at one time 
colossal in their proportions, already admitted to the hospital for 
disabled trusts, undergoing the most difficult operations known 
to the surgery of the street: 

The Malt trust, 80 plants, with a total capital of 824,000, 000. 

The General Asphalt Company, 20 plants, with a capital of 
$31,000,000. 

The International Salt Company, 28 plants, with a capital of 
$42,000,000, valued in the market at $7,000,000. : 

The New England Cotton Yarn Company, with 9 plants and a 
total capital of $17,230,000. 

The United States Cotton Duck Corporation, with 21 plants 
and a capital of $26,100,000. 

The Phoephats Trust, with 111 plants and a total capital of 

57,000,000. 
wie realty trust, with 7 plants and a total capital of $66,000,- 
000, valued in the market at $16,000,000. 
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The shipbuilding trust, with nine plants and a total capital of 
$79,851,000, Aan wa | in the market all the way from $13,000,000 
down to nothing; not to mention a score of others whose chance 
of recovery is too small to attract the interest of the oyerworked 
doctors of high finance. It is not necessary to speak harshly of 
the men who organized them and it can do no good to express our 
sympathy for the credulous multitudes who went broke on them. 
“Let them alone. They be blind leaders of the blind. And if 
the blind lead the blind” do not the Scriptures expressly admon- 
ish us that both shall fall into the ditch?” It willdousnoharm 
either to step for a moment inside the gates of our new national 
cemetery dedicated to the memory of dead trusts; its boundaries 
are large, and while it is only partly occupied, its gates, as Gene- 
ral Harrison used to say about the gates of Castle Garden, never 
swing outward. - Soo 

I do not pretend to have read all the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones, and if I were disposed I could add the names of a good 
many once animated institutions whose graves are already dug if 
their friends were only willing to quit sitting up with them. 

Here are some of the trusts which are definitely known to be 
dead and gone: 


— 


American Alkali Co . 1899 | New Jersey „000, 000 
American Bicycle Co .......-...----| 1890 . do 89,500, 000 
American Molasses Co 1902 |-.--- 8,000, 000 
American Silver and Casket Co 1900. 500, 000 
American Plow Co . 18 75, 000,000 
American Witch Hazel Co: tion | 1908 4,000,000 
Anglo-American Gypsum Co... 1902 . . do 7,500,000 
Artificial Lumber Co. of America.. 1899 do 000, 000 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Co 4,000, 000 
Chemical Company of America 5,000, 000 
Consolidated Grocers of America 1903 | Illinois ---... 1,500,000 
Consolidated Liquid Air Co 1,000,000 
Consolidated Match Co 1002 do 10,000,000 
Eastern Milling and e 20001 dos. 4,000,000 
Farmers’ Cooperative Exchange 50,000,000 
Hawaiian Securities Co 12. 000,000 
Illinois Coal and Coke Co e 12,000, 000 
International Barrel Co Arizona 20,000, 000 
Internetional Tin Co New Jersey. 20,000, 000 
1 Coal, Lumber, Iron and | 1902 | South Dakota. 10,000,000 
0. 

Mohawk Valley Steel and Wire Co.] 1902 She ee ee Be a 60, 000, 000 
National Bread C(o 1901 | New Jersey. 8,000,000 
National Creamery Co. 1008. | ...-- 8 18,000, 000 
National Fiber and Cellulose Co.. 192 Delaware 10,000,000 
National Grocer Co .............----. New Jersey 5,590,000 
National Saw Co Kentucky x 1,000,000 
National Wall Pa; 35, 079, 600 
New England Co: 17,000,000 
People's Pur 25, 000, 000 
Southern ind Foundry Co . 1809 | New Jersey.......... 8,500, 000 
Southern Textile Co 14, 000, 000 
Standard Shoe Machine: 5, 000,000 
Suffolk Leather Man 50, 000, 000 

nion Lead and Oi 15,000,000 
United States Cotton Mfg. Co 40, 000, 000 


yourselves the bloodless verdict of the market 1 8 against the 
modern American trust system. I will print the article in full 
asan spp to my remarks, It indicates the present lost con- 
dition o. e whose stocks are dealt in on the New 
York Exchange, taking no account of those which are too little or 
too feeble to make their rey from the curb to the headquarters. 
It shows a shrinkage in these better-class shares of nearly two 
thousand millions of dollars. That is to say, a loss of more than 
43 per cent of their advertised value. Is it any wonder that even 
the best of the industrial shares are under suspicion, since the 
ponte discovered that with conditions exceptionally favorable 
ess than 50 per cent of the total trust capitalization has ever 
paid any dividend at all? When stocks which have never failed 
to make a show of 7 per cent per annum settle down between 50 
and 60 cents on the dollar, what is likely to become of the miscel- 
laneous assortment of speculative investments which have never 
been able to draw a full breath in their lives? 

What is the significance of an evaporation of values like that? 
Evaporations of values did I say? Revelation of values rather; 
progressive revelation, clouded and bewildered somewhat by the 
jockeying of the stock exchange; revelation moving gaty to- 
ward that daylight of fact and truth which shall shortly make 


it plain that the only dollar entitled to a dividend in the Ameri- | pi 


can market place and the only dollar which in the long run will 
have a dividend is the dollar actually put in. Can any man be- 
lieve that the business community, which in 1896 fought for its 
life against a proposal to manufacture its standard coin out of 
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material valued everywhere throughout the world at 50 cents 
will allow itself now to be smothered under an infinite flutter of 
pic ue paper certificates? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa will 
suspend for one moment while the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The 1 House bill 14416, the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that that may be informally laid aside 
until my colleague shall have finished his remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks 
that the bill may be temporarily laid aside that his colleague may 
conclude his speech. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, we will quit talking one day 
about the conflict between capital and labor, for we all joinin the 
hope that they are on the way toward a better understanding, 
even toward a treaty of permanent peace. But there isa conflict 
in which there can be no truce—the conflict between capital and 
capitalization—the earnings and the savings of labor against the 
coalition of the promoters and the engravers. We do not need to 
call on the Old World to take the fight off of our hands. Independ- 
ent American enterprise is equal to the strategy of our commer- 
cial defense. : 

A victory over the trusts won by enlisting the armies of the 
aliens against them is not an American victory. Such a victory 
would prostrate our market place in inconceivable disaster, in the 
midst of which labor and capital would suffer a common afilic- 
tion. The victory which we seek—the only victory that can be of 
any value to the industrious millions of our people—is the victory 
of our own capital, fighting its battle under the protection of 
our own laws and sharing the fruits of its achievements with our 
own market place. 

The experience through which we are passing has not, of course, 
been without its depressing effect upon business and commerce. 
But if the prosperity of our people were an artificial thing—if 
the American market place were not founded upon a rock—how 
could it have stood when these winds blew and these rains de- 
scended and these floods came? 

The process of stripping the uniform from the militia captains 
of industry and dressing them up in citizens’ clothes has not been 
entirely unattended with inconvenience, but looking at the whole 
country together the reconquest of the market place by the re- 
serve corps of American energy, that indefinable moral quality 
which claims the prerogative of signing its own name, has already 
justified the faith which our people from the beginning have had 
in the industrial system founded by our fathers. In its allegiance 
to that system the Republican party has not faltered for a moment. 
If there were doubts and fears and anxieties while the under- 
writing syndicates strutted their brief day upon the stage of our 
affairs they are all gone now. 

We approach this Presidential campaign united in the bonds of 
our historic faith. We did not originate it; we inherifed it from 
our fathers. When William McKinley died he left it as a rich 
legacy to us who followed him in the great triumphs of his pub- 
lic life. It was not adiscovery of his. He got it from Abraham 
Lincoln, who got it from Henry Clay, who got it from Alexander 
Hamilton, who got it from Benjamin Franklin ; so that our title 
is clear, our abstract perfect, without lien or incumbrance, run- 
ning straight back to the original sources of American common 
sense. 

If changes are required to bring the tariff law of 1897 intoa 

more perfect relation to the industrial progress of the American 
people, we propose to make them ourselves, whenever in our judg- 
ment the work can be undertaken without doing more harm than 
good; but weshall not consent to any change which surrenders the 
rights of American labor or the advantage which every man who 
makes a bona fide investment of his money in the United States 
ought to haye oyer his competitors in other lands. We look for- 
ward with hope to the progress of our commerce from the river 
to the ends of the earth, but we do not forget that the statistics 
of our foreign trade have brought the most encouragement to our 
people in those exact periods when our own producers have been 
most perfectly guarded 5 the injurious approach of the ont- 
side world, and that the law of 1897 for the first time in our his- 
tory has yielded us a favarable balance of our trade in manufac- 
tured geese: 
We do not underestimate the value of the foreign market; but 
knowing how small it is, how small it always must be compared 
to the yolume of our domestic business, we refuse bargain that 
away, or put it in jeopardy for the sake of a dim and nebulous 
PEGA of recouping our losses in the markets of the world. 

e follow a leader who has enforced the laws of the land with- 
out favor and without fear, who has dared to utter the convic- 
tions that are in him with absolute reliance upon the integ- 
rity of his country and the good will of his countrymen. a 
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do not know what the vicissitudes of the struggle may be; we do 
not presume to lift the veil of the future; but we are ed 
that the American people will not turn their backs upon the 
national policies for which Theodore Roosevelt stands, nor upon 
the lofty ideals of public duty with which, whatever his political 
fortunes may be, his name will be associated in the history of the 
United States. 
APPENDIX. 
From the Wall Street Journal of Monday, October 26, 1903.] 


THE SHRINKAGE IN 10 INDUSTRIALS—AMOUNTS TO $1,753,950,700 FROM THE 
HIGH PRICES OF THE BOOM. 

The leading industrial stocks of the coun’ SOA e he $1,753,- 
959,793 from. high prices of the boom to recent low. market 
valne of 100 industrial stocks at the highest price at which each has 
ing the three yos was 84.000.047, 40, and at the recent low price it was 

3 536,087,657, a loss i 


$2,596 n market value of 43.4 per cent. 

The en n of t stocks is 410,887. 

We present below a table 8 at which each of 
100 industrials has sold during the past — vi the recent low, and 
showing the total apr en each. Notoneof stocks which we have 
taken show a shrinkage of than $1,000,000. 


21 $2, 800, 000 
130 149, 381, 250 
35 4,011. 744 
91 8,731,078 
52 4, 798, 030 
a g mas 
41h 7,200,000 
938 9, 687, 500 
57¹ 6, 045, 831 
100 1,835, 748 
13} 1, 208, 336 
43} 4,208, 681 
75 15,600, 000 tsi 1588 000 
Li „preferred -..... 16, 750, 000 6 6, 365, 000 
American Locomotive-.....-----.-- 25,000, 000 6,598, 750 
American Locomotive, preferred.“ 24,100,000 100, 7, 892, 750 
erican Malt, preferred 14, 40, 000 Ble 2, 382, 600 
American Ship’ ep — 7, 600, 000 63 2,690,000 
American Smelting 50, 000,000 69 16, 125,000 
American and 
Preforred 50, 000, 000 105 12, 625,000 
American Snuff 11,001, 700 15 4,950, 765 
American Snuff 12,000,000 101 2,520,000 
an Steel Foundry 15, 000, 000 15 1,500,000 
American S 48009050 155 29800 — 
eyes 45,000,000 19 6,240,000 
T 109, 685, 000 186 11 78,424,780 
American Tobacco, preferred 14, 000,000 1514 130 8,010,000 
. 20, 000, 000 82h 65 3,550,000 
American W. 9, 500, 000 253 10} 1,438, 875 
nda a 30,009, 000 53 16 2. 200,000 
Cambria Steel 45,000, 000 29} 9,837,500 
Calumet and Hecla--.... a2, 500, 000 860 420 43, 000, 000 
rado Fuel 24,090,000 138}, 25 26, 700, 000 
Commercia 13, 333, 300 189 1493 5, 299, 987 
Consolidated Gas 73, 000, 000 2338 170 49, 640, 000 
Consolidated Lake Superior 73,961,500 50 2) 86, 426, 09 
27, 408, 500 807 2 21,208,554 
48,848, 100 98 13, 921, 139 
Products 44, 860, 255 38 2 7,515,000 
Corn Products, preferred 27, 362, 750 20 3 4,652, 688 
Crucible Steel 25,000,000 27 5} 5, 687,500 
Diamond Match 15, 000, 000 152} 120 8,525, 000 
. cam R a iag 
g g 123. 
Domestic Iron and Steel. 000, 000 9; 7 14,575, 000 
Electric Vehicle 8 10,450, 090 70 5 6, 782, 500 
Electric Vehicle preferred 8, 125,000 90 8 6, 662, 500 
General Electric dd 41, 957,100 195 199 23, 4%, 976 
International Merchant Marine.. 48,000,000 21 4 8, 160,000 
International Me: 
7FC——————— 52,000,000 50 15 18,200,000 
International Paper 17, 422,000 28 1 8,070,630 
International Paper preferred 22, 406, 700 817 00 4,817,440 
Internationa — adccavctess 5,047,000 199 293 8, 542, HS 
— 12, 262, 500 573 33 2,973, 858 
8,850,000 95 70 2,212,500 
801,300 79| %83 5,298, 487 
000, 000 42) 31 1,708, 250 
000,000 Sit 251 1,331,250 
000,000 190 170 2,000, 000 
236,000 53} 32 6,312, 0 
825, 100 109; 9t 3.692, 913 
905, 400 $2 li 1,585, 067 
904, 000 106) % 4, 604, 700 
560, 000 105 big 9, 405, 000 
969, 100. 111: 89 7, 418, 048 
000, 000 3h 2 4,520,000 
701, 200 994 674 9,430, 131 
500, 008 65} 28 4,656,250 
500,000 901 67 8, 687,500 
191,000 277 5,506, 174 
356, 900 5h 5,878, 058 
341,700 4,150,717 
051,400 90 70 1, 610, 280 
500,000 830 580! 243, 750, 000 


$25, 000,000 1777 100} 819, 312, 500 
1 R 104 17, 728, 244 
16,000, 25 44 8, 440, 000 
11,000,000 85 65 2, 200, 000 
10,000,000 1 93 8, 900,000 
11, 418,000 vet 18 6,051,540 
12, 369, 500 137 83 5,442,580 
528, 125, 000 126 7 27,562,500 
a10,720, 800 5TH 7,933,022 
BSa Ro M paR 
83, 198, 000 — 5} 8.879, 715 
27,011, 100 75) 35} 10, 804, 440 
23, 686,000 44 7 8, 578, 925. 
23,525,590 104} 85 16, 409, 087 
508, 495, 200 55 124 246.110, 400 
430, 000, 000 101 574} 191,800, 000 
27, 984, 400 174 16, 475, 819 
12, 000, 000 90 5, 385, 000 
16, 000, 000 10 8,760,000 
16, 000, 000 71 5, 680, 000 
Western . 97,340, 504 S&H 19,224,750 
Westinghouse 14,016,551 |- - 180 14, 437, 048 


erand by the Massechnsctis Gas 
taken one-half of orgy bee pai Seve np pm ted holds 
of the Anaconda stock, and shrinkage of that appears in the figures for 


The shrinkage in Colorado Fuel and Iron, Calumet and Hecla, Anaconda, 
International Power, Standard Oil, and Westingh use is in each case more 
than the par value of the capital stock, and in Amalgamated and United Gas 


5 nearly equal to it. 

‘he $20,000,000 erred and $25,000,000 common of United States Ship- 
building are not owing to the fact that there has never been any 
market for them. 


ed some 

abiy mat P aa Tarpe, on Tna whoo, sumer e re bavo Gen 
a e we ve are 

closely held, and less subject to general market influences. z os 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Iowa may remain on the table; 
and I give notice that on Friday morning, after the routine busi- 
ness, I shall take occasion to submit some remarks on the tariff, 
5 „ and allied subjects. 

e P IDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Ham 
shire asks that the resolution to which the Senator from Iowa ad- 
— himself may lie on the table. The Chair hears no objec- 

on. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriation for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for tho fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll on the pending amendment. $ 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to have the question before the 
Senate stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the amendment of tho 
committee relating to the annex building, on which the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned 
yesterday I was about to make a few remarks—not a speech—on 
the pending amendment. 

Tam not an architect nor an expert in any way in that line, but 
I remember well that on my first visit to Washington some forty 
years ago I was profoundly impressed with the beauty of this 
Capitol, and also with the stately a pce ie and commodious ar- 
rangement of the Patent Office. e Smithsonian Institution 
was also attractive. Those were beautiful buildings, and they 
were admired and have ever since been admired by strangers 
who have come here. 

The architecture of the buildings constructed since that time Las 
not been favorably commented on by strangers nor does it favor- 
ably impress many of us. There are one or two exceptions, nota- 
bly the Library building. The Printing Office building in its line, 
though it is not an architectural beauty, is well adapted to its 
purposes. The Library e te attention of all who 
come here. But this Capitol a all is commented upon by 
every stranger. Although I am nor familiar with the architec- 
ture of the Old World to any great extent, I am quite familiar 
with the architecture of Paris and London, and they have noth- 
ing there that pleases me as much as this Capitol, and I hare 
heard foreigners make the same remark. 

There may be American architects who are equal to those who 
existed prior to the civil war; there may be those in the country 
who are superior to them, but they have not appeared in this 
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capital as a rule. The buildings that have been erected here are 

logized for by the citizens. They apologize for your new post- 
office building, for your War, State, and Navy Department build- 
ing, and you will find that American citizens of taste will be 
1 for them. 

Now, I do not want anybody to apologize for any mutilation 
of the east front of this Capitol. I have heard it universally ad- 
mired, and I want to know the architect who is to do this work 
before I vote to have it done. 

I am heartily in favor of the new building for the accommoda- 
tion of the Senate, though I shall not be here to enjoy it and 
there are not many Senators now here who will enjoy it. Many 
pf them will be gone when the building is completed, but it is a 
duty, I think, to provide for the business of the Senate. Our ac- 
commodations are now cramped and inconyenient. You are put- 
ting up magnificent buildings all over the country elsewhere; 
=, the accommodations outside of Washington for doing official 
business are generally superior to the accommodations here for 
the Senate. 

This annex building ought to be erected, but it ought not to be 
made a condition that if we erect this building, which is necessary 
for the business of the country, we shall take any chances fora 
modern architect to mutilate the east front of the Capitol. 

In what the artists who have constructed buildings here have 

nerally done I do not say has been the case all over the country, 

or it is not true, I know, because there are many fine buildings 
all over the country; but the artists here appear to have had an 
insanity of originality, and they conceived the most fantastic 
things in the world, particularly the State, War, and Navy De- 
partment poate 

I hope there will not be any committal to the destruction of the 
beauty of the east front of the Capitol, and in voting for this 
5 I shall vote for it with the . that we are 
not committed to that project. I hope it will not be done. I hope 
the good sense of Con will come in to Fear all there is of 
grandeur and beauty in the architecture of the Capitol of the na- 
tion. Every building po up should be forall time. It should be 
enduring. It should be constructed after models—and there are 

lenty of them—which endure through all the ages of history in 
ifferent of the world. In Rome and other places you have 
these models; but with the modern departure, with the insanity 
of originality, the work is always deprecated as soon as it is done. 

I hope that this new building will be erected; that it will be a 
stately building which will be a credit to this nation, as this Capi- 
tol is a credit to this nation, and that not only our own citizens 
will be proud of it, but that foreigners who come here may ad- 
mire it. 

I trust there will not be any experiment made which would dis- 
figure this building or any other building that we may erect. Let 
us havea monumental building, erected for all time, not to be torn 
down, or something which is to last only a year, but let it be a 
handsome building. The House of Representatives I hope will 
have a fine building at their end of the Capitol, which will 
comport with the beauty of the architecture of this Capitol, and 
that the two buildings which are projected may add to the beauty, 
the grandeur, and the permanency of the capital of the nation. 

I shall vote for this amendment with the distinct understand- 
ing that there will be no vandals or no modern architects insane 
with inventions of new things wicked enough to try to experiment 
with the east front of this Capitol. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, undoubtedly the question now 
before the Senate has been sufficiently debated to enable every 
Senator to fully understand the issue. I feel as though I ought 
to apologize for detaining the Senate, even for a few moments, in 
protracting the discussion, Nevertheless, I desire to add a little 
to the sum of what has been said. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] remarked on yester- 
day that at the beginning of his present term of service he was 
consigned—I think that was the proper word—consigned to the 
basement of the Maltby Building, and that the room or apartment 
furnished him was so inadequate, if not unwholesome, that he 
declined to occupy it and provided for his use quarters elsewhere 
at his own expense. My experience in one respect is the opposite 
to that of the Senator from Colorado. He was placed in the cellar 
of that building, while I haye been put into the garret. 

When I first came to the Senate, about a year ago, to attend the 
called session held immediately after the adjournment of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, by the considerate co of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms and the Committee on Rules of the Senate I was 
grn two rooms in the fifth story of the Maltby Building. When 

examined them, Mr. President, I ventured to enter a modest 
protest against the assignment. I do not criticise the Se t- 
at-Arms or the members of the Committee on Rules nor blame 
them in the least, for I am sure they did the very best they could. 
They told me they had done so, and being, like Brútus, honorable 
men, and, like Washington, most veracious men, I knew their 


statements were absolutely correct. I am confident they did the 
best they could, and I wish here now to paar binge my sense of 
appreciative obligation to the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER], the chairman of the Committee on Rules, for the cour- 
tesy he extended me at that time, the use of his committee room 
durog the vacation and until tetter accommodations could be 
provided. Later, at the beginning of the preni session, a third 
room, about the size of the others, was added to the two rooms I 
already had. Formerly this room had been used as a storeroom 
or lumber room. Those rooms constitute my office suite. 

That Senators may understand how entirely inadequate these 
apartments are to accommodate the uses for which they are in- 
tended, I might call attention to one circumstance occurring but 
the otherday. Six of my constituents were here on business with 
Congress of great importance to them and to the locality which 
they came to represent. Those six gentlemen came to my com- 
mittee rooms or offices to consult with me about the business they 
were here to look after. I was not able to seat them in the room 
which I personally occupy; it was not large enough, and so I was 
obliged to seat two of my visitors in the solving ooi occupied 
by my clerk, and we communicated with each other through the 
open doorway. I have had more than one experience of that kind. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson], the chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of the bill now before the Senate, and other 
Senators have spoken of the necessity of ample quarters for the 
use of Senators, and have spoken of the necessity of the use of 
books by a legislator in preparing himself for the duties he has to 
discharge. I have some hundreds of books which I brought with 
me, and which I often have use for, but I have no place to put 
them, Mr. President. Icould not store them in those rooms, much 
less arrange them for convenient use. 

The rooms are poorly ventilated and 4 5 lighted. Besides 
the doors, which communicate with the hall leading to the elevator, 
the rooms have one window each, looking out upon a blank wall 
30 feet away, a part of the adjoining wing running back from the 
central building. The prospect is cheerless and the surroundings 
has? pat 

e furnishings are poor, but I make no special complaint of 
that. Iam five stories above the street. The elevator does not 
run after 6 o’clock in the evening nor on Sunday nor after the 
final adjournment of e denn So if I haye occasion to go to 
those rooms after 6 o'clock in the evening or on Sunday—as it 
may sometimes occur, not often, but it might—or after the Con- 
gress adjourns, I must climb five flights of stairs when I go in 
and descend them when I go out. 

There is some little compensation for these- inconveniences. I 
am located, happily, next to the bath room and also immediately 
adjoining the window, from which I could make my exit to the 
fire escape if occasion required. 

I have not detailed this story to relate a tale of woe or to excite 
sympathy, for I ask no sympathy. but I maintain that a represent- 
ative of a great State, because of his representative character, if 
for no other reason, is entitled to better accommodations and bet- 
ter surroundings than those I am being compelled to put up with. 
There are other Senators in the Maltby Building little if any bet- 
ter provided for than Iam. ThisI know. They feel about it as 
strongly, some of them perhaps even more strongly, than I, if I 
can judge by what F have heard them say. 

Mr. President, there are Senators who have excellent quarters 
in the Capitol and elsewhere, who have every convenience and 
comfort afforded them; their surroundings are pleasant, con- 
genial, and conducive to good thought and to good work. Ido 
not complain of that; I am glad of it; but I insist there ought to 
be a nearer approach to equality in the accommodations afforded 
Senators who are entitled to seats on this floor as the representa- 
tives of equal States. 

I shall vote for the amendment to construct this new building, 
and also for that part of the amendment which provides for a 
commission to examine into the question of extending the east 
front of the Capitol; but I am addressing myself now especially 
to the new . 

My good friend the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] thinks 
that $3,000,000 is too much money to expend for this proposed 
bae It may be so. If an adequate building can be con- 
structed for a less sum, it goes without saying that it should be 
done. It may not be going too far to indulge the hope that the 
entire appropriation would not be used if found to be unnecessary; 
but I believe, sir, that when we construct a public building here 
at the capital for the uses of the Congress or of the executive or 
judicial departments it should be ornate, massive, and imposing, 
but, above all, it should be adequate and well adapted to the uses 
for which it is intended. With all due deference to the good 
judgment of the Senator from Arksansas, I doubt whether a less 
sum than $3,000,000 can purchase the site and erect such a build- 
ing as ought to be constructed for this purpose 

shall not hesitate to cast my vote for the amendment, but if 
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that were all J had to say I would not have detained the Senate 
to say it. It will take some years at best under the most favor- 
able auspices to erect this building and have it ready for use. In 
the meantime I desire to submit to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Iowa, and to other Senators whose voices 
are potent here, whether some provision ought not to be tempo- 

ily made for the accommodation of Senators situated as I tell 
you lan and as I know others are. That is the special Purpose 
for which I arose. Aside from the question of convenience in- 
volved, the question of safety to life is involved. and I believe, 
Mr. President, that an amendment ought to be made to the amend- 
ment now pending, providing that the Sergeant-at-Arms, or some 
other officer under the direction of the Committee on Rules, shall 
secure some additional office rooms to be disposed of equitably 
and properly for the accommodation of Senators whose present 
quarters are so inadequate. Ishall not offer such an amendment. 
I desire merely to suggest it to the Committee on Appropriations 
and toask the members of that committee to give it consideration. 

Mr. HALE. I would say to the Senator that I agree with him 
fully about that, but it would not do to complicate it with this 
8 We can put such a provision as the one to which the 

nator refers either on this or on the general deficiency bill 
as a separate proposition. As I understand the Senator, he thinks 
that provision for additional rooms should not await the con- 
struction of this new building, but that it should be made at 
once. Is not that the Senator's idea? 

Mr. STONE. Les, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Well, that as an independent proposition can be 
put on as an amendment either to this bill or to the deficiency 
a riation bill when it comes up. Iagree with the Senator 

t there is some need for something of that kind. 

Mr. STONE. Iam glad to hear the Senator so express himself, 
It is immaterial to me on what bill a provision of that kind may 
go. Ihave suggested it simply for thoughtful consideration 
of Senators who are in control of these appropriations and who 
are especially influential here in determining matters of this 
character. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all I care to or need to say. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, there are two questions to 
be determined by the Senate—one as to whether or not the pro- 
posed extension of the Capitol will improve the Capitol architec- 
turally, and the other the question of accommodations for Sen- 
ators. I imagine, if it is determined that the extension of the 
Capitol will improve it architecturally, then it would be very de- 
sirable, if possible, to include in that extension the accommoda- 
tions necessary for Senators; but if it is determined that the ex- 
tension will not improve the Capitol architecturally, then the 
office building becomes a necessity. In the event that both are 
done, an expenditure of five million and a half dollars or six mil- 
lion dollars is possible. In the event that the extension of the 
Capitol only is sufficient to accommodate Senators with offices, an 

A diture not exceeding two million and a half dollars is pos- 
si . 


It seems to me that we ought to have the report of experts upon 
this question, and upon both of these questions, before we conclude 
anythi a that we should have first the report of the architects 
and of this commission as to whether or not the Capitol will be 
improved in architecture by the proposed extension, and, second, 
as to whether or not that extension can be so made as to accom- 
modate Senators, for if their report is favorable as regards both 
of these contentions, we will save an expenditure of at least 
83.000.000 and we will have secured, to a higher degree than the 
construction of both buildings contemplates, the convenience of 
Senators. 

As to the necessities of Senators, there are forty-three Senators 
to be provided for, and we will assume that they require in all 
between sixty and seventy rooms. Would it not be possible in 
this extension, if it is determined upon, to include such accom- 
modations, 3 that the House of Representatives, in view 
of the very large and expensive building that they are proposing 
to put up for the accommodation of their Members, may yield 
a part of the s to which they are entitled, and possibly a part 
of the Which they now occupy? 

It is admitted that this new building to be erected for the House 
of Representatives will meet all their demands. It can be so con- 
structed as to permit them to withdraw from a part of the space 
which they now occupy: it certainly can be so constructed as to 
do away with the necessity of their claiming the additional space 
to which they may be entitled, and if by so doing an expenditure 
of $3,000,000 can be saved and the greater convenience of Sena- 
tors can be secured, it seems to me a very desirable thing to ac- 
complish. y 

We have. then, forty-three Senators requiring between sixty and 
seventy rooms. What ibility is there of our securing that 
number of rooms? Mr. Walter, the former Architect of the Cap- 
itol, has prepared two plans for the extension of the east front of 
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the Capitol, one involving the addition of about sixty-six rooms 
and the other the addition of thirty-three rooms. 

If the extension providing for sixty-six rooms is made, and the 
House of Representatives waives its rights to its one-half, those 
sixty-six rooms will accommodate the Senators who now need 
additional accommodations. Another plan prepared by Mr. Wal- 
ter, providing for an extension only of the middle half of the 
present main or central building of the Capitol, would involve an 
addition of only thirty-three rooms. That number would not, of 
course, be sufficient for the Senators now demanding additional 
accommodations. But if the House would agree to surrender to 
the Senate the committee rooms which it now has in the western 
front, formerly occupied by the Congressional Library, substi- 
tuting for those rooms rooms that it can construct in the new 
building, we would have twenty-six additional rooms, which, 
added to thirty secured by the smaller extension contemplated by 
Mr. Walter, would make fifty-six rooms for the accommodation 
of forty-three Senators. 

Now, it does seem to me that as yet we have not had plans pre- 
pared which were designed to cover both questions—the question 
of architecture and the question of additional accommodations. 
At all events, we have not had the aid of eminent architects in 
this direction. No one to-day knows what the product of their 
work may be. They may be able to present to usa plan for the 
extension of the Capitol which will satisfy us architecturally and 
give us all the additional rooms which we require. An arran 
ment may possibly be made with the House 6f Representatives by 
which they will permit us to occupy a part of the space to which 
they are entitled, and in that event the construction of the office 
building will be entirely done away. 

I assume that every Senator upon this floor weuld prefer to be 
in the Capitol building rather than in the office building, for the 
nearest point to the office building will be 300 feet distant, and 
only a few of the Senators can be accommodated in the corner 
nearest the Capitol. With the extension of the building it means 
that many Senators will occupy offices from four to five hundred 
feet distant from the Senate Chamber, and necessarily they will 
take a great deal of time in going up and down in the elevators 
and through the tunnel in order to attend to th ir duties here. I 
assume that if we can cover the question of the proper architec- 
tural development of the Capitol and at the same time the ques- 
tion of the convenience of Senators, we will content ourselves with 
one construction and one expenditure instead of two. > 

Now, what is the sensible and businesslike thing to do under 
these conditions? It seems to me we ought to authorize this com- 
mission, consisting of three Senators and three Representatives, 
to employ, as the Senate amendment contemplates, these three 
eminent architects, for the not only of preparing plans 
for the extension of the Capitol, but also for preparing plans for 
this office building and presenting them to us in the alternative, 
with their recommendation, first, as to w hether the plans for the 
extension of the Capitol would improve or impair its architectural 
appearance; second, if the contention be determined in favor of 
the improvement of its architectural appearance. whether the ex- 
tension can be so made as to furnish Senators with the necessary 
„ and, third, if not, plans for a suitable office 

g. 

All this can be presented to us at the same time in December 
next, and we can determine these 3 intelligently. As it 
is we are per now immediately to order the construction of 
the office building. and yet the plans presented by these archi- 
tects may demonstrate to our satisfaction that we can secure 
sufficient accommodations in the Capitol building. 

It seems to me we should have the whole question of the ac- 
commodation of Senators as well as the question of the archi- 
tectural effect submitted to these trained architects, who are ac- 
customed to just such problems and who will work them out in 
the most satisfactory way to us, and that we should simply 
authorize the plans for both of these structures to be submitted 
for our approval in December next, so that we can then deter- 
mine whether we shall enter upon both of these enterprises or 
whether we shall confine ourselves simply to one. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSecretary willcall the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment previding for 
an annex for the Senate. 

Mr.SCOTT. Before the rollis called, will the Chair please state 
what we are about to vote upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations providing for the construction of 
an annex for the benefit and use of the Senate. 

The 1 to call the roll. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the senior Senator from Vermont Mr. PROCTOR], whom 

do not see present. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 


1904. 


Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. CLAY], who is absent. Ido not know how he would 
vote; so I transfer my pair with that Senator to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Dick], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. QUAR I announce my pair with the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. McComas], who is absent. I am informed that 
the Senator from 8 Nad . MITCHELL] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. 018], who is absent, and that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has voted. Therefore I will transfer my pair to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dusois], so that he will 5 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. McComas], and I will vote. 


I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BamEy]. Iam informed that he is favorable to this 
proposition, and therefore I will vote. I vote yea.” 

r. SPOONER. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Carmack]; but as there is no party division on 
me question, and after consultation with his colleague, I will 
vote. 

Mr. BATE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPOONER. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 

T, Depew, Heyburn, d 
Aloe’ Dolliver, H Norikas, 
Allison, Dryden, K Pı 
Ankeny, Kittr Platt, N. Y. 
Bacon, Fairbanks, Latimer, Simmons, 
Bard . F — 
Burnha: Fulton, x ʻA Stone, 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger, McCumber, Teller, 
Clark Gam McEnery, Warren, 
Coc. McLau Wetmore. 
Cullom, Hale, Martin 

Hansbrough, Mitchell, 
NAYS—10. 
Ba Clapp, Mo Scott. 
an Ho Perkins, 
Blackburn, Millard, Piatt, Conn, 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Proctor, 
Beveridge, Dietrich, MoCo Quay 
o oCo N 
8 Dillingham, e eats 
Burton, Dubois, elson, Taliaferro, 
k, Foraker, Overman, 
Clark, Mont. 'oster, La. tterson, 
Clay, Gibson, Pettus, 
So the amendment was to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next passed-over amendment. 


inted by the President 


mmission, com of three Senators to be a 
2 7 Representatives of the 


co! 
of the 3 three Members of the House 9 


Fifty-eighth gress to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

And insert: 
oint commission, com of three Senators, namely, Hon. GEORGE P. 
1 5 — of Rhode Island, Hon. RUSSELL A. ALGER; of Michigan, and E 


gan Hon. 
three Members of the House of Rep- 


8 employ three eminent ar- 


d said commission 
chitects jointly to Peart geny ama og and ae as and specificatio: 
and to ote the work, under the direetion 0 thomit commission a: 
Tha d commission shall 


which shall pee tis by * — before any further action is taken 
msion. 


toward the construction of said ex 

On page 84, line 10, after the word grounds,“ to insert sub- 
ject to the 1 of Congress as aforesaid: in line 17, after 
the word “such,” to strike out professional and personal; and 
in line 20, after the word ‘‘commission,” to strike out hereby 
created;’’ so as to make the clause read: 


Toward the extension and completion of the Capitol building in accord- 
ance with the original plans therefor by the late Thomas U. Walter, with 
such m cations as may be found n or advantageous, and for each 
and every purpose connected therewith, ,000; and the said construction 
shall be made under the direction of a joint commission Compa of three 
Senators, erg Hon. GEORGE P. WETMORE, of Rhode Island; Hon. RUSSELL 
A. ALGER, of Michigan, and Hon. ARTHUR P. Gorman, of Maryland, and 
three members of the a sep of Representatives of the Fifty-éighth Con 
namely, Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, of Illinois: Hon. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, o 
Iowa, and Hon. James D. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee: and said commission 
shall employ three eminent architects jointly to prepare designs, working 

Tails, and cations, and to supervise the work, under the direction 

ion and with itsapproval: Provided, That said commission 

shall report to Congress such designs, working plans, details, and ifica- 
tions as it shall recommend, which shall be approved by Congress beforeany 
further action is taken toward the construction of said extension; and the 
superintendent of the Capitol building and grounds, subject to the approval 

Co: as afo; d. under the direction and supervision of said commis- 


ot Congress 
sion, is authorized to make contracts for said construction after proper ad- 
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vertisements and the reception of bids within a . 
$2,500,000, including the sum herein a N 5 t, 
subject to the direction and eo d commission, employ such 
services in connection with said work as may be n „ Any vacancy 

ing by resignation or otherwise in the ä tho commission 
shall be filled By Se ees officer of the Senate or Ho’ ing as 
the vacancy occurs in Senate or House representation on CO! 


Mr. ALLISON. After consultation with Senators respecting 
this provision I am authorized to offer some amendments to the 
amendment. After the word commission,” in line 12, page 84, 
I move to strike out is authorized to make” and insert when- 
ever it shall be authorized by Congress shall conduct the making 
of all contracts.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 84, line 12, after the word com- 
mission,” it is proposed to strike out the words is authorized to 
make” and insert whenever it shall be authorized by Congress 
shall conduct the making of all.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 14, page 84, after the word “ bids,” I 
move to strike out the limitation ‘* within a total sum not exceed- 
ing $2,500,000, including the sum herein appropriated.” 

; amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. After the word “therewith,” in line 13 on 

ge 83, I move to strike out five hundred ” and insert ‘‘ seventy- 

ve.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, On page 83, line 13, after the word“ there- 
with,” it is proposed to strike out “five hundred” and insert 
“ seventy-five; ”’ so as to read $75,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tho question ison agrecin, 

The pro tempore. e question is on ing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I wish to say only a word 
about this amendment before it passes from the consideration of 
the Senate, as respects the propriety and necessity of making this 
extension. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] the other day expressed 
his total dissent from the proposition to make this extension, and 
in the debate it has been stated that this has not the approval of 
the architects of the country. As J understand the history of the 
88 the architect who has been so fittingly and appropriatel 
spoken of as having erected here the most beautiful Capitol build- 
ing in the world, has put himself on record over and over again 
as to the necessity of the extension of the east front of the Capi- 
tol and made several plans, as was stated a few moments ago by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps], for that construction. 

Some of them received his absolute approval. and some of them 
were condemned by him. There is, as I understand, one plan 
made by him that he strongly urged upon Congress, which pro- 
vided for an extension projecting 67 feet from tlre center of the 
building. The present plan, a model of which is in the Rotunda, 
projects, as I understand, a hundred and eight feet. 

ow, that I may not be mistaken, I wish to place upon record 
what Mr. Walter stated upon the subject. I wish to say another 
thing, and that is that when these two wings were where 
they are now it was in mind, as I think all the circumstances 
indicate and show, that this projection was necessary for the com- 
pletion of this great building. 

The construction of the two wings was undertaken and this 
wing, I believe, was completed in 1859, the House wing having 
been first completed. But before this wing wascompleted finally 
a project was started for the tearing down and rebuilding of the 
Dome. So this beautiful facade, which is mentioned as having 
been spoken of by distinguished Senators in 1855. was a facade 
with a low dome, and the Dome that we now have was authorized. 
I believe, in 1857. It was completed in 1865 and cost $1,000.000 
in round numbers. It was greatly enlarged as regards its height 
and also in the details of its construction. This was built under 
the architectural management and direction of Mr. Walter. 

Now I want to read what Mr. Walter said in 1864, after the 
Dome was completed or about the time of its completion and long 
after these wings were constructed. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope the Senator, when he reads what Mr. 
Walter said, will tell us to which of the plans that Mr. Walter 
had prepared he was addressing himself. I understand that the 
only one to which he ever gave his adherence was the 67-foot 
plan. Is it not the fact that that is the only plan which it can be 
shown he really approved? 

Mr. ALLISON, Perhaps it isthe only plan, but I am not quite 
ready to state that it isthe only plan. But I know hedisapproved 
of one plan which extended the eastern front 275 feet. 

Mr. TELLER, I want to say that that plan was simply an ex- 
tension, leaving the front as it is now. 

Mr. ALLISON, No; the Senator is mistaken about that, 
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Mr. TELLER. Very nearly, if not quite, it was. 

Mr. ALLISON. What I wish to avoid is the idea that anybody 
here, as far as I know, has approved any plan. This amendment 
especially rejects the idea of any approved plan by providing for 
three eminent architects who take up this question, and 
what I was saying Pl hcg ur: Walter was with regard to the 
importance of a projection there in order to perfect the eastern 
facade of this building. 

ow I desire to read what Mr. Walter said in 1864: 

Now that the new Dome— 
` Which was built after these two wings were built. 

Now that the new Dome and the wings of the Capitol are approaching 
completion— 

The figure at the top of the Dome had not then been placed— 
it must be apparent to everyone— 

He seemed to have some ideas then— 


it must be 1 ca to everyone that the extension of the Senate building 

on the east to the line of the new an architectural necessity. 

I bave therefore prepared plans for thus completing the work in harmony 

5 — what has already haen — 5 and will place them in the Capitol for future 
‘erence, = 


I do not suppose, nor would I recommend, that any action be taken by Con- 
i ren such an improvemen til i 
t NEA OSAS OILY DASA DEAA EA EOE DEE ter 
much as it is my Bg ae to retire from these works as soon as the Dome is 
finished, I deem it incumbent upon me to leave upon record my views as to 
their final completion. 

I will not read other extracts from Mr. Walter upon this sub- 
ject, and I only read this one to show that at the time these t 
improvements were made with regard to the two wings of the 
Capitol and the tearing down of the old Dome and its reconstruc- 
tion, at a cost of a million dollars, Mr. Walter, the architect, 
whose work has received the approval of the generations that 
have followed him, stated that he desired to put on record his 
conviction that the Capitol would not be finished until there was 
an extension of the central portion of it. 

Therefore, when we are dealing with this question, we are not 
dealing with the models; we are not dealing with any specific 
plan; we are dealing with eminent architects, whose duty it is 
made to be, and whose pleasure it will be, I have no doubt, to 
ransack the records of the Capitol with respect to the projected 
plans of Mr. Walter, and so harmonize those plans with what- 
ever plans they may have, as to details, as to make the Capitol 
what Mr. Walter and everybody else in 1864 believed was neces- 
sary to secure its completion. So the Capitol now, nearly forty 
years after the close of the war which he said would retard its 
necessary improvement, stands as it stood at the close of the war, 
when Mr. Walter wrote the statement which he put upon record 
in the archives of our country. 

Therefore it is that I for one, whilst I approve the construction 
of this addition because I believe it to be necessary, also believe, 
and every study I make and every moment of reflection I give to 
the matter adds to the strength of my judgment, that upon every 
account we should enter, as we propose in this amendment to enter, 
upon the extension of the east front of the Capitol. 

Mr. TELLER., I speak more from memory than anything else, 

but I am morally certain that Mr. Walter never suggested such 
a proposition as is now proposed, by building out a couple hun- 
dred feet, or nearly that. 
Mr. ALLISON, If the Senator will permit me, such a proposi- 
tion is not proposed in this debate by anyone here, and we have 
struck from the bill the idea that this projection is approved by 
the Senate. : 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not contending that the provision pro- 

anything of that kind; it did not as it came from the House. 
1 said yesterday, and I said once before, there is authority to say 
that there might be a slight addition in order to put the building 
in better harmony than itis now. My discussion of the matter 
yesterday was upon the theory that we are to make this extension 
with a view tothe rooms that will be furnished. Mr. Walter’s 
idea was to put it in harmony with the new Dome, which every- 
body knows was slightly out of proportion. 

Mr. ALLISON. And to furnish twenty-two additional rooms. 

Mr. TELLER. It might produce that effect, but the demand 
that has been made here for twenty-five years has been not for 
twenty-two rooms, but for three or four times that number, an 
absolutely different thing from what Mr. Walter ever ‘proposed, 
and from what I believe any architect will ever propose, whether 
three or five or whatever number may be employed. 

I do not myself contend that there is anything in this provision 
which requires us to adopt that plan or any other. I donot now 
what plan the architects may propose, but they ought to know 
beforehand whether they are to provide a plan simply to complete, 
as one may say, the harmony of the building or whether they are 
to have a plan that will give us 100 rooms or 75 rooms or what- 
ever the number maybe. They can not do that unless they know 
for what purpose it is to be done. If it is to complete the Capitol, 
that is one thing; if it is to furnish rooms, that is another. We 


voget to settle that by opens the provision to construct the 
tional building. en there will be no claim for any more 
rooms. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as the Senator from Iowa has inti- 
mated that at the time of the construction of the two additional 
wings it was in contemplation to extend the center of the Capitol, 
I wish to read, without taking much time, an extract from the 
fundamental Se which was made by the Committee on Build- 
ings and Grounds at that time, signed by Jefferson Davis and John 
H. Clarke, February 17, 1851. Iwill read only the pertinent ex- 
tracts that bear on the real question in controversy here, and that 
is whether we shall do 3 now that commits Congress to 
the invasion of the symmetry and beauty of the eastern facade. 
The report says: 

To answer the requirements of ess without impai 
disturbing the 8 ny, or Ain isking the effect of ee 
fathers erected was a problem of extreme perplexity. 

Later along they are more definitive and state, dealing with 
this question of the two wings and the center, that— 

The architectural character of the present edifice, though it does not 
invite, is nevertheless such as to admit of additions— 

That is, the wings— 
and it is believed that they may be made not only to harmonize with it, 
but to heighten its effect. In the plan 8 it has been studiously sought 
to avoid Interference with the original design. The beautiful east facade 
will be preserved and rendered not less imposing by the stronger light and 
shadow given by the proposed projections. 

I might talk until the darkness of evening frowned upon us 
and I could not so clearly express the desire recognized by the 
great men who had in charge the extension of the Capitol in no 
way to mar or disturb or deform the beautiful east facade. 

Nothing at that time was intimated to the contrary; and come 
what will, I will not vote for any proposition which commits the 
Senate now to a project of extension that in the end will result in 
what was so studiously excluded and so eloquently deprecated 
when the original plans were carried out for the two wings. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Iowa, who in his appeal 
to the Senate when he took his seat declared that the amendments 
as he had at last proposed them committed us to the extension of 
the eastern frontof the Capitol. If I believed that, I would with- 
out hesitation moye to strike out the whole proposition of the 
oes and leave the matter clean as it is and the front as it stands 
before us. 

Mr. CLAPP. May I ask the Senator from Maine a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Lask the Senator if it does not mean something, 
if it does not foreshadow some action by Congress, why leave it 
in the bill at all? 

Mr. HALE. That is a very strong argument, undoubtedly. 
As the Senator from Iowa saw fit to declare when he sat down 
that he would expect that the work of extension should go on, it 
certainly will be put in our faces that he has committed himself 
to that proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I said only what I believe, that 
whatever we may do here to-day or ten years from now, what 
Mr. Walter said in 1864 was an absolute necessity will be 
to at some time by some Congress. I did not deal at all with the 
specific provision of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. The Senate has voted almost unanimously for 
what would be a great, noble building for the convenience of 
Senators. It ought to have large, spacious rooms for committees 
and all accommodations for all Senators, not only for those who 
have now good committee rooms here, but those who have poor 
committee rooms and those who have none. There are only a 
few committees that have good rooms. Icould not pick out more 
than twenty-five Senators who have committee rooms such as they 
ought to have in this Capitol. If I werea Senator outside of that 
number, I would much rather have good, ample rooms, two rooms 
to each Senator, in the building beyond in which to hold commit- 
tee meetings. 

As has been suggested, and I had the same idea in my mind, the 
building ought to be made large enough so that asa partof it there 
shall be a moderate auditorium to be used whenever great hear- 
ing are held. At every session there are hearings upon great 
popular questions where a committee room is entirely inadequate, 
and there ought to be provision in this new building for just such 
a room as that. But the commission can settle all that. 

Mr. President, Iam glad the vote has been so nearly unanimous; 
and having generously consented to the House 5 for 
their building, I bpe that no rude hand will be laid by any Rep- 
resentative of the House of Representatives upon this project for 
an additional building that has received the almost unanimous 
approval of the Senate. 

ow, With that building going on, I ask Senators to consider 
another thing. If you enter any project to change the east- 
ern front and rebuild the Capitol there and carry it out, it is no 
slight matter that every one of us who frequents the Capitol in 
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our duty, every citizen who comes to Washington and seeks to 
view the great National Capitol is to be met with piles of brick 
and masonry and the sound of the hammer, and all the work that 
is going on is to be in our ears and is to visit our vision for three 
or four years. That we could abide if 5 was in favor of 
it, but it is a serious thing to shut out the Capitol from the view 
of the American per, as would be done for that time. and to 
submit ourselves to all of the inconvenience and interruption that 
will go on for three or four years. 

Therefore, if we accept this provision, I for one accept it upon 
the condition that Iam not in any way committed to any extension 
hereafter. The discussion has developed the sentiment of the 
Senate in favor of this eastern front. I do not believe any exten- 
sionought to be agreed to, unless it be some immaterial extension 
that will carry out the foundation of the Dome for a compara- 
tively small space. But to enlarge it in any way, to fill up that 
middle space and destroy the beanty of the recession of the center 
from the sides, no matter what we do here, I will not in any way 
be committed to, and I shall reserve to myself for one the right to 
oppose any plan of that, no matter what architects recommend it, 
no matter what committee recommends it. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. The east front has stood as it is now for 
upward of fifty years. What emergency is there demanding that 
this question of an extension should be taken up now, particularly 
immediately following a vote of the Senate to proceed with an ex- 
penditure involving from three to four million dollars for the 
construction of a building for the accommodation of Senators? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am one of those who believe that 
there is none. I should be glad if this matter was left and nothing 
whatever done, except the construction of a new building for the 
Senate, as the House is going on with its building. I should be 
very glad if that could be done. 

i rih SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 
_ Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. I understood the Senator from Maine yester- 
day to say that it is the desire of the justices of the Supreme Court 
A bord ee States that that tribunal shall continue to sit in the 

pitol. 

Mr. HALE. No; the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] made 
that statement. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Iowa said so, and I think 
the Senator from Maine said so, as he will see if he will look at 
his remarks. 

Mr. HALE. I asked the Senator from Iowa if the Supreme 
Court were finding any fault with their present quarters, which 
I understand they are not, if they are not interfered with by hav- 
ing the light shut out. 

Mr. SPOONER. I understand that the justices of the Supreme 
Court very much prefer that the sessions of that court shall con- 
- tinue to be held in the Capitol. I do not think any justice of the 

Supreme Court has ever been quoted as having said that the mem- 
bers of that court regard the accommodations now offered to that 
tribunal as in any wise adequate. Not one of those justices has 
aroom apart from the conference room in which they meet to 
confer about decisions. 

Now, is it the Senator’s notion that that condition should per- 
ery exist? Leaving ont the question of committee rooms, 

eaving out the accommodation of Senators, let it be assumed 

that that will be provided for by this new building, do we not owe 
something to the Supreme Court of the United States in 

to giving them adequate accommodations? There is ya 
capitol, there is not a new capitol, in any State which does not 
give to the judges of the supreme court infinitely better accom- 
modations than are given under the Dome of this Capitol to the 
highest judicial tribunal in the country. Is it the Senator’s no- 
tion that there may be some slight change in the east front of the 
Capitol which would accommodate the Supreme Court and yet 
not in any way mar the f: e? 

Mr. HALE. I donot think we can make any projection to the 
east there large enough to hold the Supreme Court without mar- 
ring the present plan. I do not think that can be done. 

Mr. NER. Iam not referring to a new Supreme Court 
chamber. I think the justices of the Supreme Court would pre- 
fer to continue to occupy the present court room. It is a historic 
room, where great justices have sat, celebrated causes bave been 
decided, and where t lawyers have won renown. I think the 
justices are satisfied with that room asa court room. But could 
not a change be made which would furnish them some addi- 
tional accommodations without, in the Senator's view, impairing 
the beauty of the facade? 

Mr. HALE. Let me ony 75 the Senator he has introduced a new 
element. I am not troubled about the Supreme Court. They 
may not have all the room they want. They may be well content 
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where they are. They do not want to be disturbed. They do not 


want to be walled up. The 
that this eee of extension would wall them up. I will say to the 
Senator that comes up only indirectly. Ido not think in the fu- 
ture the question of what shall be done with the Supreme Court, 
or whether they shall remain in the Capitol, is so much a question 
for us as that at some not remote day Congress ought to provide 
for the erection of a great court building on the corresponding 
corner to the Library to match that building in architecture, not 
match it in 2 2 in the interior, which shall contain not only 
the Supreme rt, with rooms for all its judges and its report- 
ers, but shall contain all the courts of the District of Columbia, 
except, of course, the municipal courts, which should be down- 
town, and the frequenters of which should not be let loose upon 
a building here. 

It ought to contain rooms for all forms of arbitration, for all 
hearings of joint commissions appointed by this Government 
and other governments, and it should be a complete temple of 
justice. No Supreme Court judge ought to insist, when we fur- 
nish such accommodation as that so near here, that they should 
be kept here in a legislative building. The courts have grown in 
their extent and ramifications as Congress has done. Their busi- 
ness has increased greatly. There are several t tribunals 
here in Washington that are now put around in different rented 
buildings that ought to be placed in the great building which 
some day we will erect there. 

But, Mr. President, that question is not involved here. The 
great question that is involved here now is whether we shall com- 
mit ourselves to anything that hereafter it will be urged we have 
done, and that Congress has embarked in the scheme of extending 
the east front of the Capitol and marring or destroying or chang- 
ing the present feature. That is the great question. 

. BACON obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will yield, I wish to say one 
word in regard to the report of Mr. Jefferson Davis and Mr. Clarke, 
made in 1851, read by the Senator from Maine. That report was 
made before either wing of the Capitol was completed. I doubt 
whether it was then even in the model form we now have here; it 
was on paper. I am not ised that they spoke of the beauty 
and symmetry of the building created by our forefathers and 
theirs. But it must also be remembered that the two wings were 
not completed until 1859, and that in 1857 that Capitol, so dis- 
tinguished for beauty and symmetry, was torn to pieces and a new 
Dome was constructed, which cost a million dollars, It must also 
be remembered that when that new Dome was constructed the 
most distinguished architect of our country at this or any other 
period of its history stated that it was a necessity to build a new 
facade on the east front. 

r. BACON. Mr. President, I am very sorry indeed that the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa favors this present appropriation, 
whatever may be thought to be desirable in the future. I would 
very much prefer, as we have entered upon the construction, or, 
rather, adopted an amendment looking to the construction of a 
Senate building, that we at least get under way as to that, and I 
can see no reason for haste in the matter of the Capitol exten- 
sion. It may be found that this proposal for the extension of the 
east front will not be pressed in the future. If so, it would seem 
unfortunate that $75,000 should be expended for that which will, 
in such case, result in nothing of a practical character. 

Ordinarily I am more than content to follow the lead of the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa as to any matter relati 
to the appropriation of money, and whenever I am in doubt 
feel very safe if I vote on the same side with himself on such 
matters. It is therefore with very much hesitation that I make 
a suggestion as to anything in a matter where he has such a pro- 
nounced opinion. 

For myself, Mr. President, I am like the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Hae] in my unalterable opposition to the extension of the 
east front. I am opposed to it on two grounds. One of them has 
been discussed here atlength. I have already suggested the view 
which I have upon it. As it stands it is now recognized as one of 
the beautiful facades in all the world, Iam opposed to any ex- 
perimentation with it. 

But without pursuing that reason, which has been so fully dis- 
cussed, there is another thought which I have not heard suggested 
or commented upon here. With individuals associttion, in the 
sentiment thus engendered, amounts to a great deal in their per- 
sonal lives and relations; but in the case of a nation patriotic as- 
sociations are not mere matters of sentiment. They are matters 
of great value in the inspiration which they give to the people, 
and in the pride and the patriotism which they incite and which 
they strengthen. 

Sir, is there a Senator present, is there a citizen of the United 
States, who can for a moment ignore the value of the associations 


Chief Justice told me the other day 
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which will ever belong to the east front of this Capitol? Should 
guch associations be destroyed except in the presence of some 
overpowering and controlling necessity? What is the value of 
the mere matter of a liitle extra room when weighed in the bal- 
ance with the associations conn with that classical and 
beautiful front? For more than three-quarters of a century—I 
do not recall the exact date since its renovation after the war of 
1812—but certainly for more than three-quarters of a century 
that east front has been connected with great historic occasions. 
How many Presidents have stood there and taken upon them- 
selves the great oath before they assumed the duties and func- 
tions of the great office? 

Mr. President, if it could be demonstrated—which I do not 
think it ever could be to my satisfaction—that the east front 
could, from an architectural standpoint, be improved, as a citizen 
of the United States and as a Senator, standing here charged 
with guarding the institutions of this country and with the 
preservation of the t traditions and the historic memories of 
this country, I would never consent that all those associations 
should be destroyed merely for some slight convenience or im- 
agined architectural advantage, if such advantage could be 
demonstrated as the result. 

Mr. President, from my boyhood I have, as a visitor, been fa- 
miliar with the White House, and I can recall when as a boy I 
entered the portals of that building with all its historic associa- 
tions pressing upon me as I stood there, awe-stricken with the 
recollections as I had read of what had occurred there and of 
those great men who had served the Government there. As I 

ew from boyhood to manhood the feeling of veneration that I 
fad for that building was intensified. It was not lessened when, 
after coming here in an official capacity, I became more familiar 
with that building; but I confess that I never now enter those 

s without a feeling of sadness because those associations 
are all destroyed and gone. I would not know, if I were blind- 
folded and carried inside the White House and the bandage then 
removed from my eyes, that I was inside the historic building. 
Every association connected with it has been destroyed by the 
changes which have been made. It may be that it has been im- 
proved, and I am not prepared to say that it has not been, but 
what are those improvements to be com in value to the as- 
sociations which clustered around that edifice, sacred toevery lover 
of his country? 

Mr. President, are we to have a repetition of that here? Are all 
the associations of more than three-quarters of a century to be 
destroyed ruthlessly, either to give additional room or to enter 
upon an experiment of increased architectural beauty? No one 
can be more considerate than I am of the requirements and needs 

and comforts of the Supreme Court judges. I desire that they 
shall have a building which shall be ample and commodious, and 
suitable in its eee to the dignity of their office, and com- 
mensurate with their office; and it is perfectly competent to give 
them that in another punting. 

I sympathize with the sentiment of the Supreme Court which 
makes them desire to remain, so far as their court room is con- 
cerned, in this building; and I shall bealways glad to see them re- 

- main in their present room, because of its associations, in order 
that, while it has been devoted to other uses than it wasin the days 
when the great Senators made it vocal with their eloquence, it 
may still be devoted to the high purposes of the highest court, 
not only in this country, but, as we fondly think, of the whole 
world. But it is entirely consistent with their remaining in that 
historic chamber as a court room that they should have another 
building, ample in all respects in the way of offices, to the needs of 
themselves and of the officers and employees of the court. 

Mr. President. I say this—and I confess that I have a great deal 
of feeling upon the subject—because, while it may be true, as the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] says, that the adoption of this 
particular clause as pro to be amended may not commit us 
to the construction of the proposed extension of the east front, it 
is a step in that direction. ile I never pro to go in that 
direction any further than I am compelled, I do not desire that 
anything shall be done now which shall encourage others to do so. 

For myself, I will not undertake to ask the Senate to eliminate 
this feature from this bill, but I should be more than delighted to 
see it done to-day; and if we can not go to the extent of eliminat- 
ing it entirely, if we must consider the action of the other House 
at least in some degree, let us limit it to the extent of an appoint- 
ment of this commission to examine and make a report, and elim- 
inate from it this feature which proposes that plans and estimates 
shall be made at a cost of $75,000, which, aside from the infiuence 
which it may exert and which I deprecate, may be money entirely 
and uselessly thrown away. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I think that Sena- 
tors who are opposed to any interference with the east front of 
the Capitol, to any change of it, or to any extension of it, ought 
to think twice before they vote for this ph as amended in 

the Senate. I understand amendments have been made. 


— 


I stated yesterday, without much thought on the subject, that 
it seemed to me that the enactment of this legislation would com- 
mit the Senate to some extension, to some alteration, of the east 
front of the Capitol, and it was sangos by other Senators about 
me that it would not at all. But I can not look at it in any other 
yay: If the amendments proposed by the Senate should be 
to by the other House; if they should take the Senate amend- 
ments, what should we then have? We should have a provision 
in a law which would appropriate— 

Toward the extension and completion of the Capitol building, in accord- 
ance with the original plans therefor by the late Thomas U. Walter, with 
such modifications as may be found necessary or advantageous 

That would be law agreed to by both Houses. Who will say 
that that would not in all honor bind the Senate? The Senators 
who do not think it ought to be done, think that they would find 
some way out of such a law having been passed by being able 
not to accept any plan that should be brought here; but that isa 
disingenuous way, I submit, of trying to oppose such a proposi- 
tion. If Senators are opposed to the extension of the east front of 
the Capitol, it seems to me that they ought to vote tostrike all this 
matter from the bill. Certainly Senators do not intend to vote 
for this provision with the reseryation in their minds that they 
will not vote for any plan that can be brought in here. and that 
as the Senate will not agree to any plan that the commission can 
present to the Senate, therefore there will be no extension of the 
east front of the Capitol. è 

To my mind, the appointment of a commission to get plans— 
and such a commission as this is to secure pans to be presented 
to Congress, for the extension of the east front of the Capitol— 
does certainly in honor commit Congress to the building of such 
an extension. The language of the provision is very strong. I 
know that it has been amended somewhat, so I may not perhaps 
read it just as it will leave the Senate, but I have already spoken 
5 the fact that we are making an appropriation, not to get plans, 

ut 

Toward the extension and completion of the Capitol building, in accord- 
ance with the original plans therefor by the late Thomas U. Walter, with 
such modifications as may be found necessary or advantageous. 

That is what we make this appropriation for in language; and 
then we have this provision: 

Provided, That said commission shall report to Congress such desi 
working plans, details, and specifications as it shall recommend, which 
be approved by Congress before any further action is taken toward the con- 
struction of said extension. 

But it is contemplated that this commissicn. composed of these 
distinguished gentlemen, are going to act in good faith, that they 
are not going to try to get plans which will not be accepted, but 
they are going to try to get plans that will be accepted; and when 
that commission agrees upon a plan the chances are very great 
that shee plan will be accepted by Congress. Then this provision 
is made: 

And the superintendent of the Capitol building and grounds, subject to 
the approval of Congress as aforesaid, under the direction and su ion of 
said commission, is authorized to make contracts for said construction after 
proper advertisements and the reception of bids within a total sum not ex- 
SNOER $2,509,090. 


Mr. President, with that legislation passed, how can Senators 
stand up in the Senate and say, We are not in favor of the ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol; we never were in favor of 
it, and when we agreed to this legislation we did so for the pur- 
pose of defeating it. No Senator can take that position. He 
must say that he agreed to this legislation for the purpose of hav- 
ing this thing done, provided only the commission should get 
plans which were satisfactory to the majority of the House of 
e and the Senate. 

am not going to vote, Mr. President, for any of this legisla- 
tion, if I can help myself, because I do not wish now to be com- 
mitted to the extension of the east front of the Capitol. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President, have the committee amend- 
ments been to? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. They have not been. The 
Chair, if there be no objection, will treat all the amendments to 
this one clause relating. to the extension of the Capitol as one 
amendment, The question is, Willthe Senate agree to the amend- 
ment? è 

The amendment was d to. 

Mr. BACON. Those I understand to be, Mr. President, the 
amendments to the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And to the text. 

Mr. BACON. The amendments to the amendment as proposed 
by the committee. The committee proposed amendments, and 
the chairman of the committee has proposed amendments to those 
amendments. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And to the text. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments offered b 
the chairman of the committee were agreed to as they were of- 
fered, and the Chair stated that there were several other amend- 
ments that were contained in the bill which were treated, with- 
out objection, as one amendment, because they had one purpose. 
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Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President 
Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me before he begins, 
N desire that the clause as it has thus been amended be 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as amended. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Toward the extension and completion of the Capitol building in accord- 
ance with the original therefor by the late Thomas U. Walter, with 
such modifications as may be found necessary or advantageous, and for each 
and every purpose connected therewith, 8 and the said construction 
shall be made under the direction of a joint commission com of three 
Senators, namely, Hon. Grondk P. WETMORE, of Rhode Island; Hon. RUSSELL 
A. ALGER, of Mic’ n, and Hon. ARTHUR P. GORMAN. of Maryland, and three 
Members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-e gun Congress, 
namely, Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, of Illinois: Hon. WILLIAM P. HEPBUBN, of 
Towa, and Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee; and said commission 
shall employ three eminent architects jointly to prepare desi; working 

lans, detai „and specifications, and to supervise the work, under the direc- 
Hon of the said commission and with its approval: Provided, That said com- 
mission shall report to Congress such 2 working plans, details, and 
specifications as it shall recommend, which shall be approved by Congress 
before any further action is taken toward the construction of said extension; 
and the superintendent of the e e building and ecu, subject to the 
approval of Congress as aforesaid, under the direction and supervision of 

d commission, whenever it shal! be authorized by Congress, shall conduct 
the making of all contracts for said construction after proper advertisements 
and the rece mof bids, and said superintendent, subject to the direction 
and approval of said commission, employ such services in connection 
with said work as may be necessary. Any vacancy cocurring by resi tion 
or otherwise in the membership of the commission shall be by the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate or House, according as the vacancy occurs in the 
Senate or House representation on said commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has declared the 
amendments agreed to. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President, I move to strike ont the 
matter just read. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. ALLISON. On that motion I ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I were to vote now, Mr. President, upon the 
question as to whether or not we should provide for the extension 
of the east front of the Capitol according to Mr. Walter’s plans, I 
would vote no.“ I would cast that vote because I am not at all 
satisfied that it would be a wise thing to do from an architectural 
standpoint. At the same time, Mr. President, I do not feel un- 

willing to have that question considered by the most competent 
architects that can be consulted. 

It seems to have been the ideal of Mr. Walter’s plan that the 
actuality of the Capitol should conform to the design which has 
descended from him. I say “seems,” because there is some dis- 
pute on that point. I do not myself feel satisfied as to my own 
judgment upon the subject, because I am not expert and my mind 
has not been trained to the contemplation of such subjects. 

With respect to the building for the Senate, I concur in all the 
remarks which were made on yesterday by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. AuLison]. Very little could be said that was not covered 
by his reasoning in favor of that structure. It is a minor obser- 
vation, and yet it is one that need not be overlooked in consider- 
ing this matter, that toconstruct a building similar to the Library 
on the east wing of the Capitol would conform this plateau to a 
systematic scheme and would produce that harmony in the per- 
5 which is to be desired in so permanent a matter as the 

pitol of the United States and its grounds. 

There are stronger reasons, however, to be drawn in defense of 
that proposed Senate building from the present and certainly from 
the future necessities of the Government of the United States. I 
do not think the people of this country have at any time been in 
any mood to criticise or object to any reasonable expenditure which 
was aimed at and confined to the purposes of good government. 

It is essential to the pur of good government that those 
who make the laws of this mighty and ever-increasing nation 
should have every appliance and tool necessary to enlighten their 
judgment and to facilitate their work. 

There is no branch of the Government which more needs all the 
facilities of workmanship than the Senate of the United States. 
More of the work of this Government is concentrated in the re- 
sponsibility of one man in the Senate of the United States than in 
any other department of the Government. This arises from two 
circumstances respecting the structure of the Senate. First, that 
it is legislative, that it is executive, and that it is also judicial in 
the functions attributed to it by the Constitution of the United 
States. The second feature from which this condition arises is 
the fact that the Senate is composed of a very small number of 
men, two from each State, of whatever population, each repre- 
senting very large and always increasing constituencies. 

When a Congressional district enlarges its population, it and 
adjoining territory may be Siren ar and supplemented by ad- 
ditional districts, which are entitled to additional Representatives; 
but whether the population which is behind two Senators of the 

United States be a few hundred thousand or five million men the 


number of representatives in the Senate is not increased, althongh 
much greater work is accumulated upon the person who is desig- 
nated under the Constitution to perform it. As matters stand to- 
day, the average number of people represented by a Senator is 
nearly a million. In the State of New York it is two and one-half 
millions. There are already some Senators in this body who, out 
of the very necessity of their accumulated work, have to employ 
two or three and sometimes four clerks to give due answer and 
attention to their constituents and to the multifarious matters 
with which they must deal. 

Matters which arise here, Mr. President, and in the daily trans- 
action of the business of the United States are but in a slight 
measure matters that can be postponed. The great majority of 
them must be dealt with instantly; and in order that they ma 
be dealt with efficiently the individual who has the responsibil- 
ity of dealing with them should have every facility of room and 
help at hand to make his work efficient for the purposes of good 
government. 

This Capitol is congested and crowded. There are many Sen- 
ators occupying committee rooms and office rooms in this Capitol 
who, were they in personal control of the matter, would not oc- 
cupy such rooms a single day. 1 do not state it as a matter of 
complaint, for every attention that is becoming has been shown 
me personally, and the best has been done that conditions permit; 
but in the room of the Capitol which I was forced to occupy year 
after year one was obliged to leave early in the afternoon lest 
pneumonia should be incurred by its dampness, 

This Senate is not equipped as it ought to be ple 8 for the 
thorough and spony transaction of its business, and I do not be- 
lieve that a dollar of the public money of the people of the United 
States could be more wisely, more justly or more economicall 
expended than in furnishing every Senator in this body wit 
ample room, and with every convenience for the easy and efficient 
3 of the multifarious business which is intrusted to his 

ands. ‘ 

So, Mr. President, I have no apprehension whatsoever as to the 
judgment of the people about the structure for the Senate of a 
building, magnificent, if you please to call it so, which is pro- 

to be supplied by act of Congress. 

Mr. President, as to this present question, the extension and 
projection of the east front of the Capitol, I think there is ample 
room for doubt and for hesitation; and I think the honorable 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has shown his accustomed 
wisdom in not forcing that question to an acute issue at an un- 
ripe time. 

would wish that this proposition as it now stands might be a 
little more amended before the question to strike out is put before 
the Senate. I do not think that any term ought to be left in that 
provision which could be justly construed to commit the Senate 
to one 1 or another about it. 

The first word, as was pointed out by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Piatt], in this appropriation seems to commit us; and if 
we adopt the provision as it stands, it is inevitable that it will be 
argued and contended that Congress has committed itself to the 
extension of the Capitol according to this plan. This had at- 
tracted my attention before the Senator from Connecticut made 
the point, and I have to suggest a slight amendment which will 
remove this objection. i 


Toward the extension and completion of the Capitol building— 


“Toward.” The appropriation is made to include “each and 
every purpose connected therewith,’’ as if it were a present pay- 
ment to be simply credited upon the great scheme and each and 
every portion of that great scheme; as if, indeed, the framer of 
this proposition had Sines lf designed, not, indeed, by emphatic 
and close-cutting terms, to commit the Congress, but to speak as 
if it were committed, and to furnish argument for the doctrine 
that it was committed. 

It is not as clear-cut and decisive in its terms as a matter of 
such . should be. So if the motion to strike out shall 
be voted down, and I shall vote “nay” on that proposition, I 
would hope, with the concurrence of the Senator from Iowa, who 
has conformed his views to the prevailing view of the Senate, that 
it might still be amended so as to make our present intent unde- 
batable. The Senate should not now commit itself to any propo- 
sition concerning the extension of the Capitol, save to have plans 
prepared and submitted and architects consulted whose views 
might hereafter be considered. 

Mr. HALE. The Senatorcan move hisamendment now before 
the vote is taken on the motion to strike out. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will move to strike out the word “toward,” 
in line 9, page 83, and insert instead of it the words with a view 
to considering.“ If there is no objection, I ask that a vote be 
taken on the amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 
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The Secretary. In line 9, page 83, it is proposed to strike out as he goes to labor the sciences which assist labor are opened to 


the word toward and to insert with a view to considering; 
50 as to read: 
ee to considering the extension and completion of the Capitol 
„0 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will be content with that. 
This sentence now begins ‘‘ With a view to considering the ex- 
tension.” I hope the Senator 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish simply to make a remark, 

Mr. ALLISON. I thought the Senator proposed to offer a 
ther amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I shall content myself on this 
subject to accept the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. That 
will end the debate as to whether or not there is here any intent 
or purpose of committing to this idea. 

There is one other subject, apparently foreign to this immedi- 
ate question, but not disassociated from it with t to the 
Capitol and the Senate and adjacent grounds, upon which I wish 
to say a few words before I sit down. 

The apio plateau ought to present a harmonious picture to 
the mind. 

As the place of gathering of the of the United States 
and the Supreme Court of the United States, this bit of land on 
this plateau is one of the seats of the mighty. The people of the 
United States are proud of the associations of the Capitol, and 
the whole platean ought to be made to conform to it in general 
picturesque aspect. 

Mr. President, one great building has been put in front of the 
south wing of the Capitol, opposite the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and it is inevitable that some day another building 
will be constructed on the Senate east front of the Capitol as a com- 
panion piece to the one now constructed facing the House front 
of the Capitol. It has been suggested, and 1 have heard Senator 
after Senator intimate his favor thereof, that there should be con- 
structed, facing the Senate of the United States, a building for 
the Supreme Court. It does not strike my mind that that is a 
fitting thing to do. 

From the foundation of the Capitol of the United States the 
Supreme Court has had its seat under the Dome, and it is cer- 
tainly a just idealism to behold the Supreme Court of the United 
States sitting as it were between the two Houses of Congress in 
the Capitol of the United States. If that court were putina 
great building opposite to the Senate front of the Capitel, they 
would be lost in that great building; and if you were to put 
around them a great many other tribunals or halls or arrange- 
ments for other things, you would belittle the ideal of the Supreme 
Court of the UnitedStates. There never will come a day in the 
history of this country when the Supreme Court, with all of its 
paraphernalia and appendages of whatever kind, will fill a build- 
ing similar to the Library building of the United States, placed 
on the east front of the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

But, Mr, President, some public building will go there, and I 
shall ask to have incorporated in my remarks, for I do not wish 
to delay the Senate, a letter which I hold in my hand from the 
Commissioner of Patents, addressed to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, respecting the construction of a Patent Office anda Hall of 
Sciences of the United States. 

It has seemed to me that such a building ought to be the com- 
panion of the Library building, and that as the theory of all arts 
and sciences embodied in literature is in the tonde opposite to 
the House, so such an exhibit as the United States shall make of 
the applied arts and sciences exhibited in its inventions should 
be put in a building on the other side of this plateau. 

The people of the United States are the most inventive people 
on the earth, and the philosophical reason of their great invent- 
iveness may be largely. if not altogether, attributed to the freedom 
of their institutions. The freest people on earth, and the people 
who have shown themselves to be the greatest architects of the 
implements and plans and securities of freedom, have carried 
their inventiveness into every art and science and have led all 
the nations, either ancient or modern. 

This inventiveness, too, Mr. President, is one of the deepest 
and strongest of the roots of our prosperity. 

The efficient machinery of the American people is one of the 
great causes of their prosperity, and while laboring men who find 
their vocations disturbed now and then by the intrusion of labor- 
saving implements which momentarily disrupt occupations are 
sometimes arrayed against inventive appliances, invention has 
been and will ever continue to be the greatest friend of labor 
that is to be found in the evolutions of civilization. It has put 
better clothing apon their ies. It has supplied better food 
for their table. It has enlarged their mental scope, and it has 
made the laboring man of the United States the rival in power 
of any man pursuing any other vocation whatsoever, for as soon 


fur- 


his mind, and he commences to climb a ladder firmly based upon 
the earth, rising round by round and in endless continuity farther 
and farther toward the heavens. 

It is a noticeable fact, and I think the Congress of the United 
States has too long neglected it, that the Patent Office of the 
United States is one branch of our Government which sustains it- 
self, Nay. more than sustainsitself. It poursasurplusannually 
into the Treasury of the United States, showing the fecundity of 
our inventive element in the United States. For several sessions 
of Congress I have had the honor to send each session to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds a bill for the purpose of 
condemning the plateau of ground opposite the eastern face of the 
Senate and for the purpose of erecting there a Patent Office and 
Hall of Sciences of the United States. It would prove, in my 
judgment, the greatest college for the instruction of the practical 
inventive mind that the world has ever seen. 

Tt is a fact respecting the history of invention that whenever 
one man is searching for and is about to find some truth of science 
that has not yet been quite discovered, there are dozens and scores 
of other men of equal mental development who are pursuing that 
idea in different channels, and it may be in distant places. A 
certain invention seems to belong to a certain period in the ma- 
turity and development of the average human intellect. Ata 
certain stage in that development a new discovery will be made, 
and when a new star is discovered in the firmament it may be 
that a thousand telescopes in places unknown here and there are 
scanning the heavens and searching for it. 

Mr. President, nothing so aids this kind of investigation and 
this kind of research and this kind of pursuit of an idea not yet 
quite found as to be able to behold in a single picture before the 
mind Soe hayes anaes 1 and a development which 

ve led up to the last point of discovery. To put it upon a piece 
of paper doesnot fulfill the idea, but to see the mechanism and to 
behold the operation in actual practical working models is the 
best stimulant to the human mind which wants to take the next 
step that it is possible for the art and wisdom of man to supply. 

For this reason, Mr. President, the great nations of the earth 
have halls, and we had a great hall in which to display the models 
of inyentions which were patented; and there was no place more 
often visited and none that attracted more interest than the model 
room of the Patent Office in Washington. But what is our con- 
dition now? The model room of the Patent Office is no longer 

tative of our work and progress in invention. It has been 
deliberately neglected by the failure of the Congress to provide 
the proper means for its extension. We no longer display the 
models of our ever-increasing inventions. We have no hall in 
which the finest fruits of the American mind in practical arts can 
be beheld by our countrymen. But in old garrets and cellars and 
in junk shops of the United States we are hiding the greatest 
achievements of the human mind for the empire which invention 
and practical wisdom will alone give to our country and to our race. 

Year after year, Mr. President, with all kinds of iterations and 
reiterations, the Commissioner of Patents and the Secretary of 
the Interior have appéaled to the Congress of the United States 
to provide accommodations for that Office. We have acted about 
it as we have acted about accommodations for other ts 
of our Government and as we have sometimes acted with 
to accommodations for ourselves. It is a curious feature of our his- 
tory, and one I do not know that anyone can fully account for, that, 
possessing a half continent, with illimitable lands, with money 
to burn,” as I heard one of our great statesmen say a few weeks 
ago, though I have never quite been able to rise to so high a view 
of our financial condition. we have cribbed, cabined, confined 
nearly every working agency of the Government of the United 
States. The War nt, like something that has been 
strayed or stolen, is wandering down two or three streets in the 
neighborhood of the War Office. 

The Navy Department is struggling about trying to get accom- 
modations in onerented building or another. So with the Interior 
Department, and so with nearly every great Department of this 
Government. Thenew Department of Commerce and La bor is yet 
without a home. And yet with the land around us rising day 
after day higher and higher in value, and with a surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States which is tempting every manner 
of spoliation, the Congress of the United States hesitates and 
delays and postpones and postpones. Whenever a proposition 
comes up to make due, proper, dignified, and necessary accom- 
modations for the Government of the United States we fall inte 
the old Spanish vernacular and say, ‘‘ to-morrow,” “ to-morrow.”’ 

Mr. President, as the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds feels and is kind enough to express by 
his countenance approbation of many of the sentiments I haye 
uttered, I hope when the necessary things to be done for the im- 
mediate accommodation of our executive and legislative depart- 
ments have been provided for, he will put forward this neglected 
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Lill for the Sip meg acer ne to the Senate face of the Capi- 
tol—of a hall for the Patent Office of the United States, which has 
made its own living, which is to-day granting 30,000 patents a 


of this country as having contributed greatly to its rapid and when 
year, five times as many as the German Empire, and that we k ration 


in this mat- 


: . ; ter from us, expanding this system at a rate so rapid that at the ttime 
shall round off this plateau with the greatest college of applied | their list of em loyees nearly ocuals ours it is time for friends of the patent 
sciences that the world has ever known. system to py whether we should be willing to see the best 


New England, Mr. President, contains the most inventive por- 
tion of our population. The great State of Connecticut contains 
the most inventive people the world has ever known. I hope that 
her sons, who have led advanced lines all over the world for edu- 
cation and for science, will not be lacking in giving assistance to 
a proposition which in my humble judgment has more of prac- 
tical benefit in it to the great masses of the people of the United 
States than any other which we haye commemorated in Wash- 
ington by any public monument or building whatsoever. 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter to which I have referred may 
be printed in the Recorp to accompany my remarks. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be printed in 
the Recorp, to accompany the remarks of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1903. 


among these organs of the governments of the world. 
It may be noted that the balance in the Treasury of the United States on 
ted to $5,488, 984.61. sum of 
money could be well used for the purposes of office, and I am of the 
opinion that it should be used absolutely for such 


— FF. Set Cote a considered as insig- 

ificant in proportion to the benefits w might be conferred upon the 

useful arts of ace et by its wise expenditure in furtherance of this 
a 


system. As soon as we look away from the monopoly granted to the individ- 
ual and consider the records of this office, where nearly 200000 inventions 
e educa 


he > sg received by your reference are returned herewith, 


ery respectfully, yours, 
F. I. ALLEN, Commissioner. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll on the question of agreeing to the motion to strike out. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I again announce 
that I have a general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Ciay]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Dick], 
and will vote. I vote yea.” : 

Mr. McENERY (when his name was called). _Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. DEPEw]. he were 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. FOSTER]. 
I do not see him in the Chamber, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when hisname was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. ors]. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. McComas] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Maryland, and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have a general pair with the senior Sen: 
ator from Maryland [Mr. McComas], who is absent. I do not 
know how he would vote if he were here. I transfer that pair te 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], and I will vote 


Ue WALTOR S71 am paises wiih ths eoio Senator fon 
Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. If he were present, I should vote 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sm: I have received by your reference of the 12th instant of a bill to 

provide for the co ion of the Patent Office of the United States, in- 
- eluding a hall of inventions, and for other purposes (S. 1895), with request 
for a report thereupon. 

The bill in question provides for the erection of a fireproof panang for 
the accommodation of the Patent Office and a hall of inventions east of the 
Ses between East Capitol street and B street north, and between First 
and Second streets, for the acquisition of the site, and for the preparation of 
designs for such building, and for the appointment of a commission, 
on as ‘Commissioners of the Patent Office,“ to take charge of these 
matters. 

I have the honor to report that in my there is great necessity for 
an expansion of the present Patent Office of the United States. The business 
of this Office is growing ra uar and for the year 1908 the issue of patents 
will exceed 31,000, the in the history of the Office, and the number of 
Apa aa of all kinds upon which this issue has been made has been about 

000. The following table, comparing certain elements of the work of this 

Office for the years 1599 and 1903, will indicate the rapid growth of our work: 


„ nay. n 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—2s. 
Kittredge, Over: 
Bailey, Foster, Wash. e, Platt, Conn. 
McCumber, Platt, N. Y. 
Bard, Hansbrough, cla uarles, 
Blackburn, Heyburn, Millard, immons, 
urrows, opkins, Mitchell, Stewart, 
In the natural growth of this system it is to be expected that each succes- | Clapp, Kean, Money, Teller. 
sive year will surpass in volume of work the previous records, even if the NAYS—-®. 
system receives no further encouragement than it has in the past; but this | Alger, Cullom, Gamble, Penrose 
cece) system is an index, as it is an aid in the industrial development of the | Allee, Daniel, Gorman, Perki 
Inited States. If anybody in this country doubts this statement, it does not Dolliver, Lon Pett ig 
appear to be doubted by such careful observers as the German Government, | Ankeny, Dryden, p SAS Scott“ 
who have adopted the examination m, following our example, and who is, 5 Spooner 
view the protection of inventions as having contrib so largely to the ad- | Clark, Wyo. Elkins, Morgan, Beene 8 
yancement of the arts in this country and to be so valuable in the matter of | Clarke, Ar’ ton, Nelson. Warren, 
3 own Soneraa rivalry with us that they are planning an enormous A. Gallinger, - Newlands, etmore. 
crease in r office. 
In fact, last summer, when I was in Berlin, I was shown, at the German NOT VOTING—®, 
imperial patent office, the plans for their new buildings, for which they have | Aldrich, Culberson, Gibson, Patterson, 
already acq the site, and which are intended to house 2,000 emplo : epew, Hawley, Proctor, 
At the present time ay issnes about 6,000 patents a year, agalnst our Beveridge, Dick, Hoar, may, 
issue of 31,000 for this year. I had the o pleasure of visiting also last summer, am, Dietrich, Kearns, moot, 
in Paris, the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers—an adjunct of the French pat- | Burton, Dillingham, Latimer, Taliaferro, 
ent office—and was exceedingly impressed by the extent and beauty of the k, Foraker McComas, n 
collection of working models there brought together, illustrating the growth | Clark, Mont Foster, La. McEnery, 
of many arts. Such a collection is of 1 educational value, and if this y, e, Mallory, 
Government could have a hall of inventions, including such a set of 3 


or in many cases working machines, I believe the educational results woul 


; system is furnish 
8 oie Patan! cote tin deer 1. 1. brownie to aid 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will not be 
in order until the bill is in the Senate. 
Peg ALLISON. I have a few amendments that I desire to 
offer. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the bill is in the Senate 
it will be still open to amendment, and then the amendment pro- 
by the Senator from Nevada will be in order; but it is not 
in order as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. ALLISON. On page 83, line 4, after the word “ building,” 
I desire to offer an amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator will be obliged 


library, by rapid examination of records of issued potent. and 1 
of the grea conse- 


work. The at present given toits operations is eee I have 

had 5 on of space 

The service of the Patent Office at the present time absolutely requires at- 
of msion the — ace = 


tention to this matter U 
business. Without attention to this matter it is difficult to see how the grow- 
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to offer that amendment in the Senate. The whole amendment 


there has been. to. 
It can not be. added to? 

The 8 tempore. It can not be amended as in 
Committee of the Whole, but it can be amended when the bill is 
in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Then I hope the pill will be re- 
moments the Senate, Benue I have two or three similar amend- 
ments to offer. 

Mr. STEWART. Before tha‘ is done, I should like to offer an 
amendment, and I ask the attention of the Senator having charge 
of the bill. I presume there will be no objection to 5 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada of- 
fers an amendment, Which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 104, after line 8, insert: 


‘ste enable Providence Hospital to obtain the amount of money 88 
the indebtedness aparing —.— the construction, reconstruction. 

compl tion of the buildings used for yor purposes on square 764, in the 

Fas of Washington, D. C., the airectors hopi sai Dopin we. — author- 

to raise by mortgage. or other incumbrance:on te andim- 

rovements on said a sum not to exceed $1500, which suid sum shal 

in addi dition to the $400,000 which was auth to be raised by the directors 


of the Providence Hospital by act a core February 6, 1901, and said sums 
heretofore and hereby authorised = be a first lien on said real estate and 
improvements. 


Mr. ALLISON. To the general purpose of that amendment I 
see no objection; but I do not know why the last clause is in- 
serted. I do not know why the mortgage proposed would not be 
a lien without e those words in the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. The parties who were to make the loan were 
consulted. I inquired for the reason of it, and they said that this 

mould be added. 
ISON. Ihave no objection to the amendment, 

The amendment was to. 

FAIRBANKS. I offer an amendment to come in after 


rotempore. Theamendment will be stated. 
page 19, after line 6, insert: 
Republics: For the share of the United 
States toward the to be used as permanent 
the city of Washington, D. O., for ternational Bureau of American Re- 
publics and the Columbus Memorial Library, $71,000. 
mee a sited withthe Secretary of State.” sas 
17 5 is properly de wi e ae 
AHB Very well. 

Tha PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana will be modified 

Mr. ALLISON. By adding when the whole sum of $125,000,” 
which is the aggregate of the appropriation, ‘‘ shall have been de- 
posited with the Secretary of State.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment as modified 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY, On page 19, after line 6, insert: 

Building for Bureau of American Republics: For the share of the United 
States toward the erection of a building to be used as permanent quarters in 
the city of Washington, D. C., for the International Bureau of American Re- 
publies and the Columbus Memorial 2 $71,000; to become available 
porn 2 whole sum of $125,000 shall have been deposited with the Secretary 
0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I should like to have inserted at this point 
in the Rxconp the message from the President and the accompa- 
nying report of the Secretary of State, showing the necessity of 


the appropriation. 
Ths PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be done. 
The message and report referred to are as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State looking to the 
payment of this Government's quota of a fund to be contributed by the gov- 
ernments formin; ne Shs International Union of American 5 for the 
erection of a buil ng inthe city of Washington for the use of the Bureau of 
the American Repub: 

Iapprove the recommendations made by the Sastre of State andstrongly 
recommend the matter to the favorable consideration of Congress. 


DORE ROOSEVELT, 
Warre Hovse, December 11, 1903. 


The PRESPDENT: 

The governing board of the International Union of American 8 
Which is composed of the diplomatig 5 of the 88 
all the American Republics accredi to the Government of the United 
States, and the Kewer of State, agreed by a unanimous vote in the regu · 
lar meeting of Jan 1903, that it was highly desirable that ent 

uarters be provided for ‘the International Bureau of American ublics. 

This Bureau ever since its creation about thirteen years ago has occupied a 
rented building, which is now inadequate not only for the prea force of 
the Bureau but for the large and ever increasing library which the Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at Mexico expressed itself as 3 
* desirous of seeing augmented and made of . ore use to the pub 

At a subsequent meeting, held on May 23, 1993, it was decided that a sum 
of not less than 8125. 0 would be necessary for the purchase of the und 
and erection of a building e enough for the in view, and it was 

t the various States composing the ternational Union o 

American Republics should contribute to said fund on the same basis as that 
now in force between the American Republics for the maintenance of the 
international bureau. 

This decision of the governing board was communicated by the Dopart- 


ment of State ch of the governments that they wil the board has 


since 
— — anodas appropriated by the 3 


to the Uni States. Two. of the gov — pelt the fell 
star ft Vt United States is $71,275.58, and I 


emoest ot 
asked to ap te 


the agreement 
strongly recommend that 
8 mentioned. It is des 
available, and sub; 


to 
. 


3 
Mon of 3 
o international bureau, which is the ac- 
of the intone tn heat in the capital of the United States, it 
pee ee ts 


appropriate an additio: tional $50,000 for- 8 de 7 
an ofa 
aE py — 3 ee nd, 


the bui 

— submitted. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 9, 1903. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amend- 
aq telly Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 

e Sena 

Mr. DANIEL. On page 84, line 19, after the word necessary,“ 


Jonx Hay. 


1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will be obliged 
W is in the Senate. That paragraph has al- 
ready teen disposed of aa tn. Sonne of the Whole, and it is 


not open to amendment until the bill is in the Senate. 
Mr. DANIEL. All 


right. 
Mr. SPOONER. On page 23, line 6, after the word “dollars,” 
I move to insert what I send to the desk. 
The SECRETARY. On page 23, line 6, after the word “ dollars,” 
insert the following proviso: 


Mie epre ye That E Bo Treasury, 2 with the consent — 1 8 ok 

e tted over any and all teleph: 

lines contro! by the Lika ip Shoe enact imava i does not interfere 
with Government business, at such rates and on such terms and conditions 
as may from timo to timo be fixed by the Souretary of tho „the 
eee dee of tho ee 

in into agreement with any te! 7 — one company by which, in co heretion of of 
such com being permi such use of the Government lines as may not 
interfere with Government business, the officers and employees of the 


ury Department shall have the use of the line and wire of such company. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 
The amendment was to. 
Mr. ALLISON. I hope the bill will now be reported to the 


Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any desire to reserve 
ges . 775 particular ame ent for consideration in the Senate? 
GALLINGER. The one relating to the extension of the 
Capitol should be reserved. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reserving the amendment re- 
lating to the extension of the Capitol, will the Senate concur in 
the other amendments? 

Mr. HALE. No; the one in relation to the new building is to 
be reserved. 

Mr. ALLISON. LI understand the Senator from Virginia 
poses to offer an additional amendment, or it is in order for 
to do so now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was ps. ekk inquir- 
ing whether it is the desire to reserve any of the amendments re- 
ported to the Senate. The Chair is informed that it is desired to 
reserve the amendment in relation to the extension of the Capitol 
and the amendment in relation to the annex. Both those amend- 
ments will be reserved. 

Mr. ALLISON. If special reservations are to be made, I wish 
to reserve one or two other amendments. I think before they are 
concurred in I should like to offer amendments to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote may be delayed in 
concurring in all the amendments. 

Mr. BACON. DoT understand the Chair torule that no amend- 
ments can be offered in the Senate except to those which have been 
previously reserved: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any that are germane and 
are in order can be offered in the Senate. The Chair has just at 
this moment announced that no vote will now be taken on con- 
curring in any of the amendments. The whole bill is open. 

Mr. BACON, And everything will be open in the Senate? 

— — PRESIDENT pro tempore. Everything is open in the 
mate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that — amendment which I send to the 
desk may be read and 

The SECRETARY, On page 185 after the word building,“ in 


f | line 4, insert: 


May be used for the ment of n 3 nsa tion or 
salaries of the — — — for; end ize 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. ALLISON. I offer an amendment to an amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole, to come in on page 74, line 18. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa offers 
an amendment which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 74, line 18, after the word “the,” 
strike out the words “Secretary of Commerce and Labor” and 


insert President. by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 


ate; so as to read: 

For the protection of the salmon fisheries of. Alaska, including salaries of 
ons agent. at 52. 500. and one agent, at §2.000, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and to be in leu of any 
and all agents or inspectors now authorized by law for this purpose, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 132, line 16, in the paragraph relat- 
ing to the Shiloh National Park, 1 move to amend the amend- 
ment made as in Commitee of the Whole by adding the word 
„two: so as to read **$32.000." 

- The SECRETARY. On page 132, line 16, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” the committee amendment struck out twenty“ and ian- 
serted thirty.“ Itis now proposed to strike out thirty“ and 
insert thirty-two” before thousand; so as to read $32,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no further amendments to offer. 

Mr. DANIEL. I move to insert after the word “‘necessary,” 
in line 19, page 84, the following words in a separate sentence: 

The plans prepared shall include designs for the accommodation of the 
Suprenie Court of the United States and the law library. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, if there is any chance in any ex- 
tension that is or possibly may be hereby authorized, this amend- 
ment would take away so many chances of committee rooms in 
the extension, if it ever takes place. The committee did not pro- 
pose to go into that question. It is of course committing Congress 
to a project for increased accommodation for the Supreme Court 
as against committee rooms. We can not have them for both. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iwill state that if there were a projection made 
to the east front of the Capitol it cuts off the light of the United 
States Supreme Court. The court room is a small one now, and the 
library room is very crowded and inefficient. A great many lawyers 
come to Washington in order to get the benefit of the law library 
and prepare their briefs with the convenience of the large collec- 
tion of books there. The light of both the law library and the 
Supreme Court room will be excluded by any extension of the east 
face of the Capitol. Soany architecture which contemplates that 
ought to include a design for the proper accommodation of the 
Supreme Court and law library. They are very small as they 
stand, and whatever elements of desirability and convenience now 
exist would be eliminated by the extension unless the plans of that 
extension were to take that matter into consideration. It would 
be a necessity, and if it is overlooked it will be a great deficiency 
in any plan of construction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
5 the 5 proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 

ANIEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say a word about this matter before 
it passes from the Senate. Both the Supreme Court and the law 
library being in the neighborhood of the east front of the Capi- 
tol, any commission, whether of civilians or architects, will of 
course take into account the fact that the central portion of the 
Capitol is now occupied by the law library and the Supreme 
Court. Therefore, even though the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia has been disposed of, no commission will under- 
take to adopt any new plan that will not include proper and suit- 
able accommodations for those who are already there. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 84, line 23, after the word commis- 
sion,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no action shall be taken as to the actual construction of 

Senate annex herein provided for until report shall be made to Congress 
by the commission hereby apos nted as to whether the extension of the Capi- 
tol will improve or impair the present architectural appearance of the Capi- 
tol, and as to whether such extension will provide the committee 
necessary office rooms for Senators. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say a word re- 
garding thisamendment. This amendment is not intended for 
delay. It will not delay in any particular the construction of the 
Senate Annex. Theamendmentalready inserted in the bill 1 
priates $750,000 for a lot and also provides for the making of plans 
and authorizes immediate construction. Now, it will not be a 
sible to get the title to that lot before next December, and all that 
this amendment contemplates is that no contract shall be let for 
the construction until we meet in December next and until this 
commission of the Capitol shall report, first, as to whether this ex- 
tension can be made without impairing the architectural effect of 
the Capitol, and, second. as to whether if the extension is made it can 
be so made as to provide sufficient accommodations for Senators. 


rooms and 


I have already stated the fact that forty-three Senators are to 
be provided for and that not more than sixty or sixty-five rooms 
will be required, that one of these extensions contemplated will 
provide for sixty-six additional rooms, that another one will pro- 
vide thirty-three additional rooms,and that possibly, if the lesser 
extension is provided for, the House of Representatives may yield 
the space it would be entitled to and might also accord to the Sen- 
ate a:space in the western wing, formerly occupied by the Con- 
gre-sional Library. It might be induced to do this in view of the 
fact that Congress has already appropriated four or five million 
dollars, I believe, for an office building, which will be employed 
to meet these requirements. t 

If the extension should be determined upon, and should be 
sufficient for the proper accommodation of Senators, instead of 
having an expenditure aggregating pretty nearly 86.000.000, I 
think, for construction, we would accomplish all for an expendi- 
ture of two and one-half millions. 

This will not delay the condemnation of the property for the 
Senate annex, because it will be required anyway for some gov- 
ernmental purpose in the future. This does not delay the con- 
demnation; it simply prevents the making of a contract for con- 
struction until the commission shall report to Congress in December 
next as to whether the proposed extension of the Capitol will 
furnish sufficient accommodations for Senators. 

Proceedings of condemnation are necessarily slow, and the 
House in similar proceedings have taken even a longer time than 
between now and December next for the acquisition of a site for 
their building. Iassume that before we enter upon the actual 
construction there it will take at least six months to acquire land 
and to prepare plans. It takes along time to prepare plans and 
specifications. x 

The condemnation of this property and the preparation of the 
plans can go on at the same time, and in December next, if this 
amendment be adopted, it will involve the presentation to Con- 
gress not only of the plans of the office building, but the plans 
of the Capitol extension. Then we will have an opportunity of 
determining whether this extension meets the requirements of 
Senators. 

I rarely go to the Maltby Building, though my office is there. 
I find my Senatorial duties much more exacting than were my 
duties in the other House. I have been obliged to attend com- 
mittee meetings at least four times a week since T have been here, 
and have consequently found my time taken up from half past 
10 or 11 o’clock in the morning until 5 o'clock in thé evening at 
the Capitol, 

During the session of the Senate from 12 to 5 it is inconvenient 
to go so far away as the Maltby Building for attention to corre- 
spondenc-, and this proposed Senate annex means that most of us 
will not only have to go 300 feet or more to get to the corner of 
the new building, but many of us will have to go 200 or 300 feet 
farther to the end of the building, so as to obtain the accommoda- 
tions wereguire. This means much loss of time and inconvenience 
in attending roll calls, etc. 

I would rather have a room on the roof of this Capitol building 
than have the most gorgeous apartments in that Senatorial annex, 
a d I believe it to be the feeling of most of the Senators who hare 
been consigned to quarters outside of the Capitol that they would 
rather submit to the inconvenience of a small room in the Capitol 
than to have the utmost convenience in a building, however splen- 
did. nearly a block away. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the only observation I have 
tomake on this amendment is that if the Senator from Nevada 
pe NEWLanps] is indulging the hallucination that the House of 

epresentatives will yield a single square inch of space beyond 
the middle of this building he had better disabuse his mind of that 
notion, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think that is one of the possibilities. 

Mr. SPOONER. One of the impossibilities. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But still the matter of the accommodation 
of Senators in the Capitol has never yet been submitted to the 
architects, and as we now propose to employ them they will prob- 
ably present a plan that will meet every requirement. 

The PRESID. rotempore. The question ison the amend- 
ment of the Senator Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to offer an amendment. I find on page 
110, beginning in line 25, the following: 

To defray the expenses incident to the erection and dedication, upon War 
College grounds, Weshington Barracks, of the statue of Frederick the Great, 
the gift to the United States of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many, to be immediately available, $8,000. 

Mr. President, I haye already expressed, somewhat at length, 
to the Senate my views upon the subject of the erection of this 
statue, and I do not intend to repeat what I then said further than 
to say that I am still of the opinion that it is an exceedingly in- 
appropriate statue to be erected in the capital grounds or in the 
District of Columbia, and that while I recognize the fact that 
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there have been many Germans whose statues would be appro- 
priate and acceptable, Frederick the Great was not one of them. 

But my purpose, Mr. President, if we are going to have this 
statue, is to offer an antidote. I therefore ask that the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk may be inserted immediately after 
the language which I have just read from the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 111, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert: 

That there shall be erected in the city of Washington, D. C., a statue of 
Thomas Jefferson; and for the p of proc’ and erecting said statue, 
with a suitable pedestal, and for the preparation of a site, the sum of $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is here ted out of an 
money in the not otherwise spop t ded 
under the direction of a commission to y 
the chairman of the Committee on the Sarah | of the Senate, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, and the United States Senators from the State of Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question now is, Shall the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole be concurred in? 

Mr. STONE. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 85, after line 23, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

For the of immediately providing additional rooms for the use of 
the Senate and of Senators the Senate Committee on Rules be, and hereby is, 
authorized and wered to lease or rent any building or part of any build- 
ing convenient to the Senate Chamber for a term not to exceed five years, 
and at a total rental not to exceed A oped sid annum; and to carry out 
this provision the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necesssary, is 
hereby appropriated. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihope the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
will not press that amendment. Congress is about to adjourn in 
a few days, and I think we can get along until next winter with 
the project that we have already in mind. I dislike very much 
to make the point of order against the amendment, but it has not 
been recommended by any committee, and unless there is some 
general sentiment in the Senate that we ought immediately to rent 
some building, I should prefer that this amendment be not added 
to the bill. If, however, the matter is to be pressed, I would sug- 
gest that an amendment should be added leaving the matter in 
the discretion of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no desire, of course, to press 
this amendment, and I shall not do so against the pleasure of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, whose judgment 
in matters of this kind I am disposed to yield to very willingly. 

I offered the amendment simply to eo re the importance 
of some provision of this kind, but I have been informed that this 
can be taken up by the Senate at an early day, and I therefore 
withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
amendments made as in Committee of the le be concurred in? 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrewninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11825) making appropriations for the Department of 

iculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. 

e message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12220) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
85, and agrees to the same; further insists npon its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 10, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 31, 32, 33, and 38; agrees to the further conference asked 
for by the Senate on the 5 of the two Houses there- 
on, and had appointed Mr. Foss, Mr. DAYTON, and Mr. MEYER of 
Louisiana managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m. further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 


A bill (S. 1899) to amend section 1225 of the Revised Statutes 
soas to provide for detail of retired officers of the Army and Navy 
to assist in mili instruction in schools; 

A bill (S. 2183) to change the name of Madison, Sampson, and 
Samson streets to Church street; 

A bill (S. 2424) to reorganize and promote the efficiency of 
army chaplains; 


A bill (S. 2878) authorizing the laying of water mains and sery- 
ice sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assessments 
therefor, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3454) for the extension of Eighth street NW., or 
Wrights road, District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 4130) to amend sections 1288, 1293, and 1294 of the 
Code of the District of Columbia, relating to iage, so as to 
authorize marriages according to the custom of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers; . 

A bill (S. 4165) to provide that a term of the circuit and district 
court of the United States for the district of Vermont may be 
held at Newport; 

A bill (S. 4453) to amend section 17 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1902, entitled ‘‘An act to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of pub- 
lic buildings, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 4636) to validate certain original homestead entries 
and extend the time to make final proof thereon; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 64) authorizing the Librarian of the 
Library of Congress to deliver to the governor of the State of 
Vermont a record or records of certain conventions held in Ver- 
Hess in the years 1776 and 1777 for the purpose of organizing a 

tate. 
MARY M. RICE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (8. 5475) granting a pension 
to Mary M. Rice, to report it with amendments, and I submita 
report thereon. 

. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumeEr] has just reported favorably with amend- 
ments a bill granting a pension to Mary M. Rice, who is the 
widow of the late Gen. Americus V. Rice. I feel very anxious 
to have that bill acted on, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5475) granting a pension 
to Mary M. Rice, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Pensions with amendments, in line 8, after the words United 
States,” to strike out Army and insert ‘‘ Volunteers;’’ and in 
line 9, before the word dollars,“ to strike out fifty and in- 
sert thirty;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to th 


6 provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary M. Rice, widow of 


Americus V. Rice, late colonel Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and brigadier-general, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With reference to the last amendment, I 
want to make a very brief statement. Gen. Americus V. Rice 
was a very distinguished soldier. He had the unique distinction 
of having lost a leg on the battlefield, of haying a wooden leg at- 
tached, and then going back and fighting for several months. 
His service was so distinguished that Congress granted him an 
increase of pension two or three years ago from $30 to $100a 
month. He died very recently in this city, leaving a widow and 
two daughters in comparative poverty. I should very much like 
to have the Senator from North Dakota agree to accept an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee by making the amount 
$40. I had hoped that the committee would allow it to go at $50. 
It is a case of great merit and great necessity. I ask the Senator 
if he has any objection to that amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
been the chairman of the Committee on Pensions so long that I 
am disposed to yield to his better judgment in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ithank the Senator. I move to amend 
the last amendment of the committee by striking out thirty“ 
and inserting ‘‘ so Ain 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 9, before the word “ dollars,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out thirty and insert forty.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment reported 
by the committee, in line 8, to strike out Army“ and insert 
„Volunteers,“ has not yet been acted upon. The question is on 
that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CROW RESERVATION IN MONTANA. 


Mr. BARD. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11676) to ratify and amend 
an agreement with the Indians of the Crow Reservation in Mon- 
tana, and making appropriations to carry the same into effect. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. PETTUS. Would it be in order to object to the consider- 
ation of the bill now? It is very late in the evening. 

Mr. BARD. The bill will not take long, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. This bill is one of four bills that 
have been in the House of Representatives for the opening 
of reservations. This bill relates to the Crow Reservation in 
Montana. It does not differ substantially from the three bills 
which we have already passed, and they all ought to go together. 
Ido not know but it is an unfortunate time to have it brought up. 

Mr. PETTUS. My objection was not to the passage of the bill 
at all, but it was to the time at which it is taken be 

Mr. TELLER. I hope the Senator will let the bill be acted on. 

Mr. PETTUS. Very well. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
in section 1, page 11, line 16, after the words“ provisions of, to 
insert the reclamation act approved June 17, 1902; in line 20, 
after the word “than,” to strike out “three” and insert four,“ 
and in line 21, after the word “‘ acre,” to insert subject to the 
provisions in section 5; so as to read: 


Ant. II. That in consideration of the land ceded, nted, relinquished. 
and conveyed by Article I of this agreement the United States stipulates and 
. — provisions 


to of the same as hereinafter 3 under the 

of the reclamation act a ed June 17, 1902, the homestead, town-site, and 
mineral-land laws, < sections 16 and 36, or an equivalent of two sections 
in each township, at less per acre, sub; to the in 
section 5, the United States to pay for sections 16 and 33, or an equivalent of 
two sections in each township, at $1.25 per acre, and to ee paeran 
the proceeds derived from the sale of said lands, and for the said sections 16 
. two sections in each townshi ‘ollows, etc. 


ip, asf 
The amendment was to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, section 3, line 17, after 
the word “appropriated,” to insert: 
and there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropria e sum of $40,000, or so much thereof as may bə neces- 
sary, for the completion of the survey and subdivision of said ceded lands. 


So as to make the section read: 
Sec, g. That for the purpose of surveying and marking so much of the 
line of the tract ceded and reling ed by the Indians as may be 


necessary to sé 

vided in Artiele IV of said t, the sum of $1,200, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, be, 
money in the Treasury not otherwise 9 and there is hereby a 


Treasury no a ria 
thereof as may be necessary, for the comple- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 19, line 12, after 
the word otherwise, to strike out entitled and insert qual- 
ified;’’ so as to read: 


Provid 


ure located, not exceeding 160 acres, in compliance with the 
governing the disposition of said ceded 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 20, line 5, after the 
word ‘‘schedule,’’ to insert and after the sale or removal of such 
improvements;” in line 10, after the word be,“ to strike ou 
55 of,“ and insert subject to withdrawal and disposi- 
tion;“ in line 11, after the word under,“ to insert: 

The reclamation act of June 17, 1902, so far as feasible irrigation 3 
ca found therein. The provided for by said reclamation act 
per acre forthe and shall be paid 
as under the reclamation act; foe the 


amounts to be paid for the land shall be credited to the funds h 
lished for the benefit of th Indians. 


reof, as herein Korner ee 
© pro us of existing law 
In = | co. n work upon the ceded 
lands performed directly by the Uni States under the reclamation act 
ent of Crow Indians, or whites in- 
cable. The lands not with- 

lands shall 

mined under 
practical date, shall ba 


And ou page 21, line 18, after the word “Spanish,” to strike 
out Wars“ and insert War or Philippine insurrection; ” and 
in line 23, after the word “be,” to strike out “three” and insert 
four; so as to read: 


to settlement or entry the Commissioner of Indian shall cause the al- 
lotments to be made and the schedule to be pr „as provided for in sec- 
shall be filed with the Com- 


tion 4 of this act, and a 8 of said sched 

missi, d Office. Upon the completion of such allot- 

ments and the filing of such erg — 25 ae the sale or removal of such 
ei 


subject to withdrawal and m under the reclamation act of June 17, 
1902, 20 far as feasible gaton projects may be found therein. 

e charges provided for by said reclamation act shall be in addition to 
the charge of $4 per acre for the land, and shall bo paid in annual install- 


uired under the reclamation act; and the amounts to be paid for 
be credited to the funds herein established for the benefit of 


ments as 
the land 


ormed directly 
act, preference shall be given to 
the 8 Crow Indians, or whites intermarried with them, so far 


as be ble. 

The act withdrawn for tion under said reclamation act, which 
lands shall be determined under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior at the earliest practical date, shall be di of under the homestead, 


town-site, and mineral-land laws of the United States, and shall be ed to 
settlementand entry by proclamation of the President, which p tion 
shall ibe the manner in which these lands may be settled upon, occu- 


pied, and entered by persons entitled to make entry thereof: and no person 
shall be permitted to settle upon, N enter any of said lands, except 
us prese in such proclamation, until after the expiration of sixty days 
from the time when the sameare opened to settlement and entry: Provided, 


That the rights of honorably discharged Union soldiers and sailors of the late 
civil and the Spanish war or ine insurrection, as definedand described 
in sections and 2305 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 1 act of 
March 1. 1901, shall not be abri And provided further, That price of 
said lands shall be 81 per acre, when entered under the homestead laws, to be 
paid as follows. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 5, page 22, line 1, after the 
word and,“ to strike out: 
40 cents pe acre each year thereafter until the sum of $3 per acre shall have 


And insert: 
the remainder in four equal annual installments, the first to be paid at the 
end of the second year. 


So as to read: 

One dollar per acre when entry is made and the remainder in four equal 
annual inst; ents, the first to be paid at the end of the second year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 22, line 13, after 
the word laws,“ to insert: 
but in no event at a less price than that fixed herein for such lands, if en- 
tered under the homestead laws, 

So as to read: 


Lands entered under the town-site and mineral-land laws shall be paid for 
in amount and manner as provided by said laws, but in no event at a less 
ce than that fixed herein for such lands, if entered under the homestead 
ws, and in case any en fails to make such 5 5 or any of them, 
within the time stated, ts in and to the land covered by his or her 
entry shall at once any payments theretofore made shall be for- 
feited, and the entry be held for cancellation and canceled, etc. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 3 
The next amendment was, in section 5, page 22, line 19, after 
the word “canceled,” to insert the following proviso: 
Provided, That the lands embraced within such canceled entry shall, after 
cancellation of such entry, be sub to entry under the provisions of the 


homestead law at $4 per acre until otherwise directed by the President, as 
herein provided. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 5, page 23, line 3, after the 
word made,” to insert except as to lands entered under said 
reclamation act; so as to read: 

And provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent homestead settlers 
from commuting their entries under section 2301, Revised Statutes, by pay- 
ing for the land entered the ee fixed herein, receiving credit for payments 
previously made, except as to lands entered under said reclamation act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 23, line 4, to strike 
out: 

And provided further, Thatall lands herein ceded and opened to settlement 
under this act re: un of at the expiration of four years from 
the ne oF aaa mds to entry shall be sold and disposed of under 
seal 3 — = highest ee 5 nee, SA and ae ga to be 

4 Secre 0! nterior, at not less than r acre 
Rad in tracts not to exceed MO acres to any one person. * 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 
And provided „That when, in the judgment of tho President, no 
the land herein ceded can ‘be disposed of at said price, he may by 
proclamation, to be repeated at his discretion, sell from time to time the re- 
lands, subject to the provisions of the homestead law or otherwiseas 
he may deem most advantageous, at such price or prices, in such manner, 
upon such conditions, with such and upon such terms as he may 
deem best for all the interests concerned. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 24, line 2, after the 
word “ratified,” to insert or withdrawn for irrigation under 
the provisions of said reclamation act;“ in line 8, after the word 
occupied.“ to insert “or withdrawn;’’ and in line 12, after the 
word settlement,“ to insert but no selection shall be made by 
the State of the lands herein ceded except to compensate for losses 
occurring therein;’’ so as to make the section read: 

received from the sale of said lands in conform- 
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ernor of said State, with the approval of the Secre 
ereby authorized in the tract herein ceded to locate o 
pied or withdrawn, which shall be paid for by the United States, as herein 


of the Interior, is 
er lands not occu- 


provided, in quantity equal to the loss, and such selections shall be 

prior to the 8 of such lands to settlement, but no selection shall be 
made by the State of the lands herein ceded except to compensate for losses 
occurring therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 24, line 18, after 
the word pay,” to insert the said Indians; so as to make the 
section read: 

* Bgo. 7. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropria the sum of $90,000, or so much thereof as 
may be n , to pay the said Indians, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, for 
the lands granted to the State of Montana as provided in section 5 of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARD. I offer the amendments which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
offers amendments, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 15, strike out the word!“ pay- 
ment and insert deferred payments;“ and in line 16 strike out 
the words within the time stated’ and insert promptly when 
due;“ so as to read: 

Lands entered under the town-site and mineral-land laws shall be paid for 
in amount and manner as provided by said laws, but in no event at a less 

rice than that fixed herein for such lands, if entered under the homestead 
tows, and in case any ent n fails to make such deferred payments, or any 
of them, prom 2 when due, all rights in and to the land covered by his or 
her entry shall at once cease, and any payments theretofore made be 
forfeited, and the entry shall be held for cancellation and canceled. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On 21, line 17, after the word “That,” 
insert “as to lands opened under such proclamation;” so as to 
read: 

That as to lands opened under such proclamation the rights of honorably 
discharged Union soldiers and sailors, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. ar 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to, 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6758) makin g appn riations for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. PETTUS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 82 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 21, 
1904, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1904. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupkx, D. P. 
ay ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
TOY 

* MESSAGE FROM THE SEN ATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Parkinson, its readin: 


clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution an 
bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. R. 71. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to institute an investigation relative to the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River for irrigation, and to report to Congress thereon; 

S. 3454. An act permitting the Ozark and Cherokee Central 
Railroad Company and the Arkansas Valley and Western Railwa 
Company, and each or either of them, to sell and convey their rail- 
roads and other property in the Indian Territory to the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad Company or to the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Company, and for other purposes. 

S. 2994. An act to amend an act entitled An act authorizing 
the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell and 
remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic 
purposes,“ approved June 3, 1878, so that the provisions of said 
act shall be extended to and include the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California; 

3. 1547. An act for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Commodore John Barry; and 

S. 5245. An act to indemnify G. W. Hardy and Joseph Lard, of 
Scott County, Miss , for homestead land by granting other lands 
in lieu thereof. 


The 5 also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bills of the the following titles in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R, 11983. An act regulating the ‘practice of medicine and 
surgery in the Indian Territory; 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the agricultural appropriation bill, and ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the report may be dispensed with and 
that the statement be read in its place. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
conference report on the agricultural appropriation bill and asks 
unanimous consent to mse with the Radin g of the report and 
that the statement be read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read the report, which is to be found, together with 
the statement, in the RECORD of April 19, 1904. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 


report, 

Mtr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, before that is done I desire 
to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill why it is that in every 
io poir in the report the House recedes. It seems to be 
nothi 8 bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I think if the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Livincston] will read the full report, outside 
of the statement, he will see that the Senate has receded ina great 
many items. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I can not find it in the report. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not made mention of it in the 
statement because I have not touched on the items that the Sen- 
ate has receded on, because when they receded they simply in- 
dorsed the action of the House. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What amount did the Senate increase it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Three hundred and sixty-one thousand 
one hundred and forty dollars. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, And the House receded in every single 
instance? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. We did not recede in the appropria- 
tion for an increase of $35,000 in the road fund. We did not 
recede as to the full amount appropriated for experiments in 
breeding and feeding, and that was cut from $50,000 to $25,000. 
In none of these increases have we acceded to the increase de- 
manded by the Senate. If the gentleman will read the statement, 
he will find the following: 


These amendments (32, 37, 42, 44, 56, 58, 62, 82, 93, 98, and 118) carrying the 


increases above mentioned have been agreed upon by the conferees o = 
ento 


two Houses and simply represent a compromise between the jud 
the Senate and House asto the amounts each considered could be judiciously 
expended for the several purposes named. 

In all these amendments a much larger amount was asked for 
than the House conceded. ' 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina, Will the gentleman kindly 
state whether the item carrying an increase of appropriation for 
the Bureau of Statistics, and which was intended to provide for 
the collection of trucking statistics, has been retained in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, as one of the con- 
ferees, I wish to say that it is not fair to criticise the conferees, 
We have stood by the requirements of the House to the utmost ex- 
tent that we reasonably could; and we have largely obtained con- 
cessions. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Allòw me to say to the gentleman that in 
my remarks a moment ago I was only asking for an explanation. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I thought the gentleman was 
making a criticism of the conferees. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to correct the state- 
ment I made a moment ago to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Livineston]. The Senate asked a total increase of $361,140, of 
which increase we allowed $190,800. 

I ask for a vote on the report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that this day they had presented to the President of the 

United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

tan = 13448. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan D. 
vell; 

8 R. 13655. An act granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
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e 8014. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
H. R. 8304. An act granting an increase of pension to Reubin 


Bartram 
v. Bun R. iasi. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
H. R. 14452 An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Middleton; 
eos 1 An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 8410. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. 3 
H. R. 8022. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 


Flint; 

H. R. 8316, An act granting an increase of pension to James 

W. Swords; 

H. i 9428. An act granting an increase of pension to Adeline 

H. R. 9021. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
i n; 

H. R. 9429. An act granting an increase of pension to John C. 

Eai alias George Garnett; 

Daly 9030. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
HR, R. 10261. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. R 10824, An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 
H. R. 10480. An act granting an increase of pension to Aaron 


Bayles; 
a batt An act apis an increase of pension to Charles 


H. R. 3653. An act pern an increase of pension to peA 
Su Bic aed 
2 3460. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis P. 
tz; 
Bee E 4369. An act granting an increase of pension to August 
tric 
H. R. 8670. An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Barrett; 
An act granting an increase of pension to James R. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James M. 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira Stout; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 


An act granting an increase of pension to John P, 
. Anact granting an increase of pension to Dayid H. 
. Anact granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Julius 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Wilson 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis R. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Antoinette 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Pauline 
N. Pearson; 
3 R. 4157. An act granting an increase of pension to Adam 
ohlha 
H. R. AT. An An act granting an increase of pension to William 


Y. M. Wilk 
H. R. 4996. „„ AA (eactele of pension to Alexander 
Robertson; 
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996. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


5 6927. An act granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
evin; 
— a 6088. An act granting an increase of pension to Marshall 
owe 
H. R. 6595, An act granting an increase of pension to John H, 
ae Nl 
6090. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
C. “Wickham: 
H. R. 5814. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


oods; 

H. R. 6746. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Van Aernam; 

H. R. 6868. An act granting an increase of pension to George R. 


Hanson; 

as R. 8213. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
urray; 
-H. R. 7472. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


cQuerter; 
H. R. 2810. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
G. H. 8 
act granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 


R An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 8. 
H. R. 690. An act granting an increase of pension to Mark F, 
Holderman, alias Mic Holderman; 
H. R. 1565. An act granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
F. Anderson; 
101. 197. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Prick 
R. 809. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Jounin, r a 
alias Zohn 521. ace granting an increase of pension to John Ryan, 
as John 
7 R. 2687. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 


Oi An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 
ee R. wah Anact granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
H. R. 2150. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Whitman: 
H. R. 2005. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 


J. Hood; 
H. R. 2606. An act granting an increase of pension to Catherine 


R. 605. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 


Bowsher; 
H. = 6916. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 


H. R. 6564. An act granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Townsend; 
es, 90. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
0 
H. R. 3297. An act granting an increase of pension to Renel W. 


H. R. 2148. An act granting an increase of pension to Lawrence 


k; 

Ba R. 10502. An act granting an increase of pension to Abram 

oung; 

H. R. 2969. An act granting an increase of pension to Geor 
W. Fitzgerald; g i 5 

H. he 2107. An act granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Whitney; 

H. R. 2045. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Henwood: 
ae 10579. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


H. R. 6718. An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 
White, alias Patrick White; 
ar R. 6334, An act granting an increase of pension to George 


W. Gyger; 
H. R. 6558. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 


Long 
H. R. 6327, An act granting an increase of pension to Delos Van 


Deusen; 

H. R. 7064. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Von Lukowitz 

H. R. 6317. P act granting an increase of pension to Maggie. 


Du Bois 
e 6503. An act granting an increase of pension to Amanda 
. Morse; 
H. R. 6000. An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Salsman 
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H. R. 7678. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
onjar; 
H. R. 7701. An act granting an increase of pension to James H. 


English; 
H. R. 7477. An act granting an increase of pension to Cyrenius 
ER 7366. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. . 878 An act granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
. K. 5338. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph S. 


Wright; 
5 An act granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 7478. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 


Correll; 
8 5279. An act granting an increase of pension to Granville 

. op; 

1 5391. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
eleher; 

H. R. 5690, An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Griffitts; 

H. R. 5327. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Morrison; 
eae wide An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

. Satterly; 

H. R. 14621. An act for the disposal of the unsold lots in the 
Fort Crawford military tract at Prairie du Chien, Crawford 
County, Wis.; 

H. R. 13742. An act in relation to the location of the navigable 
channel of the Calumet River, Illinois and Indiana; 

H. R. 12687. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the opening of certain abandoned military reservations, 
and for other p „approved August 23, 1894; 

H. J. Res. 85. act to authorize the lowering of the height of 
the Government dams in the Illinois River at Kampsville an 


R. aa An 255 to 1 92 1 ; icine ed 
and West Virginia an pany (Incorpora; to 
bridge the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, about 1 mile east of 
Matewan, W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line be- 
tween the States of West Virginia and Kentucky; 

H. R. 10956. An act to amend sections 2566 and 2567 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 1878, so as to remove the 

rt of entry for the district of Pearl River from Shieldsboro to 
Gulfport, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9643. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
and provide for the maintenance and supply of fuel and illumi- 
nating gas and its by-products in Honolulu; 

H. K. 12684. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1905, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12446. An act rere 7 appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other ses; an 
H. R. 13992. An act permitting the Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa Railroad Company to sell its railroads and properties to the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the | posed 


following titles: 

8.2133. An act to change the name of Madison, Sampson, and 
Samson streets to Church street; 

S. 4453. An act to amend section 17 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1902, entitled ‘‘An act to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the of sites for 

blic buildings, toauthorize the erection completion of pub- 
VVV i 

S. 4165. An act to provide that a term of the circuit and district 
court of the United for the district of Vermont may be held 
at Newport; 
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S. 3454. An act for the extension of Eighth street NW., or 
Wrights road, District of Columbia; 

S. R. 64. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of the Li- 
brary of Congress to deliver to the governor of the State of Ver- 
mont a record or records of certain conventions held in Vermont 
in the years 1776 and 1777 for the purpose of organizing a State; and 

S. 1399. An act to amend section 1225 of Revised Statutes, so 
as to provide for detail of retired officers of the Army and Navy 
to assist in military instruction in schools. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. ' | 

Underclause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 1547. An act for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Commodore John Barry—to the Committee on the Library. 

S. 2994. An act to amend an act entitled An act authorizin 
the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell 08 
remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1878, so that the provisions of said 


act shall be extended to and include the States of m, Wash- 
ington, and California—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
S. 5245. An act to indemnify G. W. Hardy and Joseph Lard, 


of Scott County, Miss., for homestead land by gran other 
lands in lieu thereof—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


ELECTION CONTEST—DURBOROW VS. LORIMER. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 2 I present a privileged report on the contested-election 
case of Durborow v. Lorimer, from the State of Illinois, I ask 
that the resolutions be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Allan C. Durborow was not elected to mem 
House of Representatives of the United States in the Fifty-eighth 
and is not entitled to a seat 

Resolved, That William Lorimer was pt agg to membe: 

in the Fifty-eighth 
and is entitled to a seat 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, this contest hinged upon a re- 
count of the ballots, Upon the face of the returns Mr. Lorimer had 
a majority or plurality of 985. A recount of the ballots increased 
that number to the extent of 9 votes, whereupon the contest- 
ant declined to proceed further with the contest or to argue the 
case ere the committee, and consented to resolutions such as I 
now offer. 

The resolutions were adopted. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report of the committee 
of conference, now lying on the Speaker's table, on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. I ask unanimous consent that the statement of 
the House conferees (heretofore printed in the Rzcorp along 
with the report) be read in lieu of the report. i 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that will be done, 

There was no objection. 

The statement, as published in the House proceedings of Mon- 
day, apa 18, was read. 

r. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the confer- 

rt, and upon that I demand the previous question. 
3 PER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, Irise to a parliament- 
inquiry. Is it now in order to move to recede and concur—— 
e SPEAKER. Not at this time, because the present motion 
6 items which 


in the 


in the 


ence re 
Mr. 


. The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, the gentleman 
from Illinois withdraws for the present the motion for the previous 


uestion. 
z Mr. FITZGERALD. As I understand, the items inserted by 
the Senate 5 3 barracks have been excluded under the 
agreement 0 erees. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RIXEY. As I understand, amendment No. 84, providing 
for the promotion ant retirement of officers of the Marine Corps, 

to 


S. 4130. An act to amend sections 1288, 1293, and 1294 of the | has been 


Code of the District of Columbia, relating to marriage, so as to 
anthorize n according to the custom of the Society of 


S. 2878. An actauthorizing the laying of water mains and serv- 
ice sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assessments 
therefor, and for other purposes; 2 


Mr. FOSS. Les, sir 


Mr. . Can the gentleman tell us how many officers are 
affected by that provisio: 

Mr. FOSS. Only seven. 

Mr. RIXEY. And this does not affect at all the ition 
about which there was so much discussion in regard to the pro- 
motion of retired 


officers? 
Mr. FOSS. It does not affect that matter at all. Mr. Speaker, 
I renew the demand for the previous question. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As a parliamentary inquiry, may 


` 
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Task whether the question is now simply on adopting those amend- 
. ments which have been agreed to by the House conferees? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on adopting the conference 
report. 

e report was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSS. There are certain amendments still in disagree- 
ment. Upon Senate amendment No. 10, relating to 3 
tions for the Charleston Navy-Yard, I move that the House fur- 
ther insist upon its di ent. 

Mr. MADDOX, Will the gentleman state what that amend- 
ment is? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the words “In all, navy- Charleston, 8. C., 500” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ec 6, 


“Quay wall, a 000; locomotive and power house, $5,000; 
railroad es, $3, 3 „000: telephone , $2,000; entrance gate 
and police station, $28,000; gra: 000 and d: + $10,000; storehouse and store- 
k T's offices, to extend, $50,000, to cost in all not to exceed 


; latrin 
; railroad system, extension, $12,000; railroad eq’ my $5,000; 5 
and machinery for yards and docks L hae one officer's quarters, 
$8,000; in all, navy-yard, Charleston, S. C., .* 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the Senate amendment increases or decreases the 
amount allowed by the House? 

Mr. FOSS. It increases it by this amount, to which we have 


disagreed. 
_ Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. What is the amount of the 


increase? 

Mr. FOSS. Iam informed by my colleague on the committee 
[Mr. LoupENSLAGER] that it is about $230,000. As the bill went 
out of the House it was $650,000, in round numbers. They have 
increased it about $230,000, so I am informed. 

Mr. FINLEY. I should like to ask my friend if it would be 
feasible to pass over this item and take up another for the present? 
My colleague [Mr. LEGARE], who represents the Charleston dis- 
trict, nappe not to bein the House now, at least I do not see 


him. ould it be feasible to pass over this item for a little while? 
Mr. FOSS. I would rather take them up in order. is mo- 
tion puts the item in disa 


greement, 
Mr. DAYTON. It is not finally settled. 
Mr. RIXEY. I will state that the provision as carried in the 
bill as it left the House included everything that the gentleman 
who represents the Charleston district [Mr. LEGARE] asked us to 


include. 4 


time—about five minutes—for the gentleman to explain to the 


House the general purport and meaning of each of these amend- 
ments. He can doit rapidly, so that we can get some idea of it. 
We do not know whether we want any separate vote or not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 15 relates to the con- 
solidation of the light, heat, and power plants in our different 
nayy-yards. The House committee were of the opinion that this 
consolidation ought to be under the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
and left the question of consolidation in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, but said that if he made the consolidation he must makeit 
under that Bureau, because the committee were thoroughly and 
unanimously of the opinion that it ought to be done under that 
Bureau if at all. The te amendment left it in the discretion 
of the Secretary to make this consolidation under any bureau 
for instance, under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, or 
the Bureau of Equipment, or the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 
So there is just that difference between the House and Senate 
upon that proposition. 

The House say that the consolidation ought to be in the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks; the Senate leave it discretionary with the 


Rectory. = 
Amendment No. 16 is simply a clerical computation. Amend- 
ment No. 18 is the amendment with reference to the Great Lakes 
training station. The Senate have put in here a provision for a 
new board. 

The SPEAKER. A separate vote is demanded on amendment 
numbered 18. 

Mr. FOSS. And a separate vote has been demanded on this pro- 
vision. Amendment numbered 19 is egy a clerical computa- 
tion, dependent upon the action of the House on the previous 
amendment. 

Amendment numbered 20 refers to a naval magazine in New 
England, for the purchase of land for a site for a naval magazine 
on the New England coast. I shall ask the House to insist on its 
disagreement to that provision. 

Amendment numbered 21 is a clerical computation, dependent 
upon the action of the House on the previous amendment. 
Amendment numbered 24 is as follows: 

To place the te Constitution as near as sent be in the same condition 
hullan g as she was when in active service, for useas prac- 
g, or receiving ship, $400,000. 
To that the House conferees havé disagreed. 
Now, amendment numbered 31 provides for an increased salary 
of $200 to a clerk in the office of the assistant quartermaster of 
the Marine Corps in Philadelphia, and the House conferees dis- 


Mr. BARTLETT. And the House voted it in accordance with | agreed. 


his desires. ‘ 

Mr. RIXEY. The House voted everything that he asked. 

Mr. FOSS. These amendments which are inserted here have 
not been recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. i 


Mr. RIXEY. I think the item ought to be disagreed 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I suppose so. 
The pate of Mr. Foss to disagree and further insist was 
agreed to. 3 
The SPEAKER. There are a number of amendments, Nos. 15, 
16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 31, 32, 33, 35, and 88, which are still in di 
ment. Is there a desire to consider any one of these amendments 


sys ra Be the others? 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, itis thoroughly 
impossible to know whether we have a desire to consider them or 
not unless we receive some information. I think if the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Foss] would take about five minutes to 


explain the general effect and purport of each one of these amend- 
ments we could act more intelli gs 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker—— 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise to announce that I desire 
to move to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 18. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. FOSS. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 


ba tie 
Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice 
that at the proper time I shall move to concur in Senate amend- 
ment No, 35, which provides that the colliers authorized by the 
bill of the House and confirmed by the Senate shall be built in. 
navy- yards, one on the Pacific and the other on the Atlantic coast, 
the same to be designated by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on the motion to 
concur in any other amendment? 

Mr. FOSS. I move to further insist upon all other amendments 
on which a rate vote has not been demanded. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, before that mat- 
ter is put to the House I suggest that it would not take much 


Amendments numbered 32 and 33 are clerical computations. 
Amendment numbered 85 provides that the colliers shall be 
built in navy-yards, one on the Pacific coast and the other on the 
Atlantic coast. Upon that a separate vote has been demanded. 
Now, as to amendment 38 the House proposition was: 


reasona have been fully 
tested to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy. * 


This is the Senate provision: 

That before any subsurface or submarine torpedo boat or boats are pur- 
chased or — the Navy nt they 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy and shall fulfill all 
requirements for torpedo or submarine warfare. 7 

Here is the proviso which is really the difference between the 
House and the Senate on the provision: 

Provided also, That the boats contracted for under this act shall be con- 
structed in accordance with the plans and specifications of the contractor. 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut. I would like to ask the gentleman 
what is meant by that second proviso that is inserted on the part 
of the Senate? 

Mr. DAYTON. It ought not to be in there. 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut. I would like to know at least what 


it means. 
Mr. DAYTON. The contractor’s plans shall be taken rather 


than the pre of the ee 
Mr. WILLIAMS of issippi. I think we may as well have 
a separate vote on that. 

. HILL of Connecticut. I do not know that I care for a 
separate vote, but I would like to intelligently understand the 
proviso before being called upon to vote upon it. The question I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee is: Does it au- 
—_ ane purchase of a boaton paper? If it does not, what does 
it mean 

Mr. FOSS. The proviso is this: 

That the boats contracted for under this act shall be constructed in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications of the contractor. 

Now, in the building and construction or contracts for boats of 
other classes the Department has always retained the right to 
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make the specifications and plans for them. This proviso leaves 
it entirely with the contractor to say upon what plans these sub- 
marine boats shall be built. 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 


chairman of the committee quite unde my question. 
What I want to know is whether under the terms of this clause 
it is possible for the Department to buy a boat existing merely in 
the imagination of the inventor upon the submission of plans; 
and I further want to know if that clause does not entirely nul- 
lify the preceding provision, which requires a test before pur- 
chase under the terms of the preceding proviso. Under this one 
the Navy Department could contract with any person that they 
see fit 3 existing simply in the imagination of the indi- 
vidual upon the submission of plans and specifications. If it does 
so provide, it seems to me that the provision should be stricken 
out. We havea scrap heap now. I do not 
believe we ought to add to it. 

Mr. FOSS. Well, I will ae eee that the House con- 
ferees are insisting on their ment. 

. HILL of Connecticut. I have no doubt in the world they 

will continue to insist if that means what I think it does. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendments than 18 and 35? The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the House insisting upon its disagreement to 
the 5 amendments, except amendments numbered 18 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval training sta Great Lakes: The purchase of land and the esi 
lishment of a naval trai: station on the pia reyes Lakes, $250,000. 
dent is hereby auth and empowered & board consisti 


: 
ia ; 
EHE 


4 
: 
Ee 
F 
EE 


expenditure which will 
shore protection and construction 


1 
i 


1 to President to be 

93 e e proceso te T And to defray 

the — parang e = said board, epee ed 000, —— much —— rer pie 
eee okos hereby appropriated ou 

2 emingee — ted. y 

Mr. FOSS. N ap aay in relation to this amendment I de- 

sire to move to from the di ent and concur with an 


disagreem 
5 which I will send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
Hove do recede and concurin the Senate amendment with the 
following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all the pa: . dollars,“ in line 8, page 41, 


“ Provided, That tho site f a said — s . the 
he shall ceed 


saa that th or h 
8 een 

“Naval ng station, Great and the es- 
tablishment of a naval trai on the Great Lakes, $250,000; 


Mr. ane, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what pm purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, mply desire to renew the point 
of order against the amendment. Twin reserve the point of order 
if it is desired. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to know what the 
point of order is. 

Mr. FOSS. I can not understand the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia gives notice 
that he will reserve the point afer order. That can be done by 
unanimous consent. The Chair has certainly no objection, but 
the Chair will be glad to know what the point is for the conven- 
ience of the Chair. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I will state the point of order. 
This amendment of the Senate provides for the appointment of a 
commission by the President for the purpose of locating a train- 
ing station on the Great Lakes. The amendment which is offered 
strikes ont the commission entirely and eoa absolutely for 
the purchase of land, I suppose in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of a board which has been heretofore appointed and 
acted. Now, I take it the amendment now offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois is not pertinent or germane to the amendment 
ba . 1 into this bill by the Senate. 

russ 55 Does the gentleman from Virginia desire to 
1 e he point 


tof order now or reserve it? 
antl “the motion of the gentleman 


I will reserve the of order for the present 
Wisconsin is passed on. 


e e I think the gentleman had better insist on the point 
of order. 

Mr. RIXEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. DAYTON. You have read the first part of the 3 which 
makes an absolute 9 for this training sta 

The SPEAKER. Senden en Virginia. 4 desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 


Mr. RIXEY. No, sir; I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Senate 
amendment provides for the purchase of land and the establish- 
ment of a naval training station on the Great Lakes, $250,000, and 
then the machinery by which an investigation shall be 
made and a report made to Congress. The object is the establish- 
ment of a naval station. The machinery is a mere matter of de- 
tail, and it seems to the Chair that the amendment proposed by 
the ‘gentleman from Illinois is in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker 

Sg SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

BAKER. I want to ask a question of the chairman of the 


retiree 
Mr. FOSS. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
aay serra creep a ra ert aaa 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I make the motion 
to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 18. 


Mr. Speaker 

Ths BEARER The gentleman from Illinois yields to the 

gentleman from Wisconsin. 

e: COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. S er, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement to te amendment No, 18 
and concur therein. On that have I the floor, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. 

The SPEAKER. Chair will call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, and also the gentleman from Illinois, to 
Se ES OO posiata WWW 
concur with an 

The Chair finds, on looking at the precedents, that the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER} takes precedence 
aver the motion to recede and concur with an am ent, and 
the Chair therefore will entertain the motion of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss}, how- 
ever, controls the time. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the motion of the 

gentleman from Wisconsin to recede and concur takes precedence 
of the motion that I have offered. 

The SPEAKER, It does at this stage of the bill, under the 
5 

Mr. FOSS. Ret e ee e how much time we 


have on this 
The SPEAKER. ‘The The 1 from Illinois, under the rules 
of the House, has one hour. 
Mr. FOSS. Eat Soe Se Seton: fiom Wisesa how 
er time he desires? 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In view of the situation and of 
the very great importance of this matter 
Mr. FOSS. Imean of this one hour. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can we not have that time ex- 
8 y unanimous consent for half an hour? 
Mr. FOSS. No; I think we ought to get along on these mat- 
ters, There are other amendments here. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman give me half 


an hour? 

eres FOSS. I will be pleased to divide the time, one-half hour 
on each side; but if any gentleman desires to in support of 
the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, then the gentleman 
from Wisconsin must give him that time, for I shall want to close 
the debate on the p ition. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask 
that my attention be called to the fact when I have consumed 
twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois yields to the 
ante ea from Wisconsin thirty minutes, as the Chair under 
stan 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the motion is for 
the House to recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
18 and to concur therein. 

The amendment is an effort to settle in a fair, honorable way 
the vexed question of a site for the Great Lakes naval training 
station, by the appointment of a new board to inspect sites, to 
select the one most available, to propere a statement in detail as 
toits probable cost and the probable amount necessary for im- 
provements, including a harbor and lake-shore protection. and to 
report its findings to the President, to be transmitted to Congress 


for its final action. 
After protracted, thorough debate in the Senate this amend- 
ment passed that body with only one dissenting vote—that of a 
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Senator from Ilinois. In my judgment it ought to pass the 
Honse without opposition. 


tant proposition—important not only to the Navy and to the 
Treasury of the United States, but also to me personally, because 
of the attack made in effect upon my integrity during the debate 
on this question in February last. During that debate I said to 
the House that when this board came to the city of Racine on Au- 
gust 4, 1902. they did not go within one mile and a half of the 
site which the city of Racine had to offer, assigning as a reason 
their lack of time and also that that visit was merely preliminary 
to a thorough inspection at a later date. I said also that on Oc- 
tober 31, 1902, when they came on their second and last visit, they 
did not arrive in Racine until 4.30 p. m., and did not reach the 
site until after dark, when lamps had been lighted in the farm- 
houses. At the close of the debate a letter from a member of the 
board was read, which absolutely contradicted these statements 
in every essential particular. This letter is dated February 24, 
the day on which it was read in the House. 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the gentle- 
man from IIlinois [Mr. Foss], read this letter, prefacing it with 
this remark, referring to myself—I read from the RECORD: 


When the gentleman made that statement he knew whether it was true 
or not. Ihave nothing to say. 


Mr. Speaker, I told the House the truth on that occasion or I 
told it a falsehood. The facts were such and they were so en- 
tirely within my own knowledge that I could not be mistaken 


about them. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr r, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of semua: Not at this time, unless the gen- 
tleman will yield me more time, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I did not express 
any opinion on the matter one way or another. I simply left it 
between the gentleman and the board. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I know what the gentleman said. 
The board did not write that letter. It was written and signed 
by only one member of the board, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois in his remarks assumed that every word of it was true. I 
believe that Admiral Taylor knew nothing about it. 

This letter and the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
raised a direct issue as to my veracity. The letter was read at 
the end of the debate, when it could not be answered. This is 
the first opportunity, Mr. Speaker, that I have had on the floor of 
the House to discuss this subject, and I propose now to demon- 
strate whether the writer of that letter or I told the truth to the 
House concerning the board’s two visits to Racine and their al- 
leged inspection of the North Point site. Fortunately the evi- 
dence is at hand to remove all doubts and to make the elope ae 
tion unanswerable. 

The first visit of the board was on August 4,1902. Concerning 
that visit, this letter says: 


n a committee and driven in carriages to the hote 
Afterwards the board and the committee, composed of the mayor 


site by the committee, and not by the su 
erstood that this 


SD ute or tho mapa using sien, ‘the Board npc tis cad 
able site for the nava s m. e an 

rwards returned to the city and to the railway station. 
awe site at North Point was not ted to the board d this visit, 
cept possibly in a casual way. . commit- 
being, FFC 


S 
Had the site at North Point been seriously offered to the board, the board 


would naturally have preferred to visit this site at the 38 as the North 


Point site is manifestly the best site fora training sta 
Racine. 


tion in the vicinity of 
After the return of the board to W: on the subject of the site at 
North Point, known in the board’s final report as North Point Site A,” was 
taken up in correspondence with the 8 of interests at Tanina; 
pri the dard determined on their next trip to the Great Lakes to visit this 


ve to the second and last visit (October 81, 1902), this letter says: 


The board again visited Racine in October. Rear- gunna Ta lor, pao 
may ca of the board, was unable to accompany the board 
board arrived at Racine late in the afternoon, and was 5 met en — 
ring by a committee in accordance with 3 arrangements and driven 
orth Point. Owing tothe fact that horses were not equal 
ir load considerable time was wasted inthe dour the journey from the railway 
station to the site. 

Nevertheless the board reached the site in ample time to have sufficient 
daylight to see the site and to determine all the points the board had in mind. 
The board drove over much of the site, and as site was for the most part 
cleared land, the time was ample for the inspection. Had the board not been 

satisfied as to the a characteristics, it would have waited and 
ea second visit the fo — day or stopped at Racine on their return 
—— their trip to the DOMAN: 


Here, in this letter, are four principal statements, namely: 
. That on their first visit (August 4, 1902) the board in- 


spected a site at the city of Racine. 
Second. That this was not the North Point site; that the North 


Point site was not then presented, except possibly in a casual way 
and that the board would have preferred to visit the site at that 
I regret that I can not have time properly to discuss this impor- | timo. 


Third. That after the return of the board to Washington the 
North Point site was taken up in correspondence with citizens of 
Racine, and that then it was that the board determined on their 
next trip to visit it. 

Fo . That on their second and last visit (October 31, 1902) 
they arrived at Racine late in the afternobn. but, neverthe- 
5 the North Point site in time to inspect it by day- 


Speaker, the facts are as follows: 

First. That in conversation at the hotel in Racine, immediatel 

after their arrival on August 4, 1902, the members of the rut 
informed the committee of citizens that they were pressed for 
time and could not remain in Racine on that day for more than 
one-half or three-quarters of an hour; that their visit was only 
preliminary. 
Second. That on August 4 the board did not visit or inspect any 
site in or near the city of Racine. the only site suggested or 
thought of at that time being at North Point, sometimes called 
Wind Point.“ 

Third. That the only place in Racine where the board alighted 
krom the carriages on the shore of Lake Michigan on that day was 
in the Fourth Ward. a thickly settled portion of the city, where 
there was no possible opportunity for a site for the naval training 
station. 

Fourth. That while standing on the bank of the lake the atten- 
tion of the board was called to North Point. a mile and a half dis- 
tant. as meeting every requirement for a site for a naval training 
station, and that thereupon the members of the board declared 
that for lack of time they would not then drive to North Point, 
but would return at a date to inspect the site. Admiral 
Taylor at the same time turning to Engineer Rousseau and direct- 
ing him to make a note of what had been said. 

Fifth. That after standing on the bank of the lake a few min- 
utes the board were driven directly to the railroad station. and 
at no time on that day were nearer than 1} miles to the North 
Point site. 

Sixth. That the board did not wait until they returned to Wash- 
ington and had had correspondence concerning the North Point 
site to decide to visit it, but that on August 4, 1902. in the pres- 
ence of the citizens’ committee, and also in my presence, they 
promised to do so. 

Seventh. That on their second and last visit, October 31, 1902, 
the board (only two members) did not arrive in Racine until 4.30 

o'clock in the afternoon. when, becanse of the lateness of the hour, 
they were invited to remain in Racine overnight. so that the site 
might be inspected by daylight: that they declined this invitation, 
and were then driven to the site. which was not reached until 
lamps were lighted in the farmhouses and it was entirely too 
dark to make anything like an inspection, the two members of 
the board simply driving across the site and back in a closed car- 


riage. 

Eighth. That, as a result of all this, the board have never in- 
spected the site at North Point. 

Mr. Speaker. in support of my statement I shall offer two kinds 
of evidence, namely: First, my letters written to the board im- 
mediately after their respective visits to Racine: second, affidavits 
of members of the citizens’ committee who accompanied the board 
during these visits. 

I have here my letter-press book containing copies of all letters 
dictated by me from July 5, 1902, to November 26. 1902. On page 
198 of this book I find a letter dated August 17—two weeks after 
the first visit of the board. A portion of this letter I will now 
read. and all of it I will, with the consent of the House. print in 
the Recorp. This letter shows conclusively that the board did 
ao Aai any site in or near the city of ine on August 4, 
1902. 

RACINE, WIS., August 17, 1902. 
Admiral H. C. TAYLOR, United States Navy, 
Nary Department, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Sim: I am in receipt of your Cleveland letter of the lith instant. 
As I wrote you in my last letter, I hope very much that your will 
not failagain to visit Kenosha and Racine. Your previous visits were too brief 
7 of anything like a thorough examination of the sites. This is espe- 


e of the site at Racine. 
Yon will recall that your board did not ARSE SAE SPE SO SIE Se 


the proposed site in this city, on North Po 


The House will observe that in this letter I spoke of the site 
at Racine, and of “ the proposed site in this city, on North Point,” 
thus showing clearly that there was then only one site—the site 
at North Point—which that city had to offer. And not only did 
I speak of this site, but I took occasion in this letter to remind 
the board that during their visit of August 4 they had not been 
nearer than a mile and a half to it. 
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The whole letter is as follows: 
: RACINE, WIS., August 17, 1903. 
Admiral H. C. TAYLOR, U. S. N., 2 ‘ 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


nearer than 
Point. This site is a peninsula from one- to uarters of a mile in 
width, PEO sting into the lake about 1 mile, and fo aber. Petite, 
rotec S 

e ground is all level and from 30 to 50 feet aboye the lake, excepting a ra- 
vine and a slough, which can be easily converted into a commodious harbor. 
The site is also a short distance from the main line of the Northwestern Rail- 
road between Chi and Milwaukee. 

While your made a more 5 of the Kenosha site, 
Iam sure that the people of that city will be much pleased to have you make 
another and more complete inspection of it. As requested in your letter, I 
will be pleased to convey your message to the mayors and committees on 
sites of the respective cities. 

Hoping that you will not fail again to visit Racine and Kenosha, 

am, very respectfully, 
A. COOPER, M. ©. 


H. 8 
First District of Wisconsin. 


A little later, under date of September 5, 1902, I wrote the 
board another letter, a copy of which is found on page 241 of this 
letter-press book. This letter constitutes absolutely conclusive 
evidence that the board did not i any site at Racine on 
their visit of August 4, 1602. In this letter I distinctly reminded 
the board that there were only two sites in my Congressional dis- 
trict, one at Racine and the other at Kenosha, and that the board 
had not as yet made any inspection of the site at Racine.“ 

The letter is as follows: 


RACINE, WIS., September 5, 1908. 
Admiral H. C. Taxtor, U. S. N., a : 


Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
NeR I pee the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 

of August 27. 
I note with pleasure the statement bag doa board expects to complete its 
eliminary examination of sites some e during the present month of 
5 and that it will be pleased to make a mal examination of any 
Sites 5 me. In this connection I desire 10 Say that there are but two 
sites in my district - one at Racine and the other at Kenosha. Either of these 
would ean admirable location for the Great Lakes naval trai sta- 
tion. Your board made a examination of the Kenosha site, but has 
not as yet made an tion of thesiteat Racine. As you will recall, thess 
two sites are but 1 es apart. Permit me, therefore, to urge that your 
board visit both of them on your September visit. 

. in reply to this you will kindly inform me as 
to when your board i Ral this locality. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, very respectfully, 

i = H. A. COOPER, M. C., 
First District of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Speaker, the board did not again visit Racine until October 
31, 1902. Only four days later (November 4, 1902) I wrote the 
board another letter, a copy of which appears on page 425 of this 
letter-press book. A - 

In this letter I reminded the president of the board that he had 
never personally made an examination of the North Point site, 
and distinctly informed him that the two other members of the 
board on their visit of October 31, 1902, arrived at so late an hour 
as to make it 1 for them to see the site by daylight. 

The letter as follows: 

RACINE, WIS., November 4, 1902. 
C. ited States Navy, 
Admiral H. C. a PA pil, . : . 8 


Sır: Permit me to say an additional word concerning the site for the 
naval g station. $ 

Your full board has already visited the fine site at Kenosha, and two of 

our members have made a second visit. Ishall not, therefore, refer to it in 
detail at this time. Inasmuch, however, as you personally have never made 
an anon ye of peaks (oli Bian site near this city, I desire now to call at- 
tention to its very merits. 

It is to ber tted that Lieutenant-Commander Winslow and Engineer 
Rousseau on thar visit here last week arrived at so late an hour (4.30 p. m.) 
as to make it impossible for them to ses the site by daylight. It was after 5 
o'clock before we arrived on the ground, too late to make a satisfactory in- 


as — £ fe si is n Without great mse the site could 
ee a . Withou e co 

— 4 1 Fand by dred; the ravine which extents across the 
Point. There isa bea beach more than a mile in length. The point 
itself furnishes pases ogg ec protection from northeast storms, the on! 
troublesome storms in section, From the north side of the site Mil- 
waukee is visible, 20 miles 1 and from the south side there is a fine view 
of the bay and harbor of the city of Racine. 

This shore of Lake Michigan the lowest death rate of any portion of 
the United ewes and it would be impossible to find a more healthful locality 
than No: 0 
Located between Chicago and. e me site is near the center of a 
n Potts chitbility, healthfuinces and 8 other essential the site at 

5e. 
North Point is ideal. 


P romain; very repetat, 18 110 


First District of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Speaker, these letters were written when the incidents were 
fresh in my mind, and at a time when there was no thought of 
the 5 which has arisen; and they afford indisputable 
evidence that the writer of the letter read by the gentleman from 
Illinois was at least mistaken in his statement of facts. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in addition to these letters I have affidavits 
which I desire to present. I secured these affidavits in this way: 
Immediately after the gentleman from Illinois read the letter from 
the member of the board I mailed a copy of it to Mr. R. M. Boyd, 
one of the committee of citizens who accompanied the board dur- 
ing its visits to Racine, together with a letter from m request- 
ing him to forward me affidavits of the members of the committee 
setting forth the facts as to these visits. With the permission of 
the House I will insert in the Recorp a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Boyd, although it would have been in somewhat different form 
if originally intended for publication. In it there is no sugges- 
tion of what I had said during the debate, but only a request for 
affidavits showing the exact facts. 

My letter to Mr. Boyd is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 24, 1001. 
Mr. R. M. Borp, Racine, Wis. 121 

My Dear Mr. Born: Before this reaches you you will know of the two 
da fight in the House and of the defeat of the naval-training-school propo- 

on. : 

I never was more astonished in a debate than when to-day Mr. Foss read 
a letter written ae Winslow, sa that on the first visit of the 
board (August 4, J they were met at the station in Racine and ed 
in carriages to examine a site a short distance north of the city; that the 
board inspected this site and afterwards returned to the city and to the rail- 
way station. -They say that the site at North Point was not presented tothe 
board except in a casual way, and therefore they only visited the site which 
apia „ to that? I t imagine h 

you ever hear of an g to surpass tha can no ə how 
Winslow came to make Boss er Peer I herewith inclose a copy of the 
Winslow letter above referred to. 

I wish that you would get an affidavit from each man who was with tho es- 
cort party on that day, setting forth the exact facts as to where the board 
were driven and how near they came to reaching either of the proposed sites. 
Have each affiant give his business and state official position, either the 
one he at present occupies or the one he occupied on the day of the visit. 
Have these affidavits made before a notary public, who shall a his seal ta 
each one of them, or before a judge or some other court officer having a seal. 
Bare sack affidavit cover the necessary points, and send to me by earliest 
possible mail. 

Please show this letter to Mr. Walker and other interested friends. I pre- 
fer that it shall not be made public until after I have presented the affidavits. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. A. COOPER. 


e A few days after mailing this letter I received an affidavit of 

ach member of the citizens’ committee. One of the affiants is 
Hon. Michael Higgins, a leading manufacturer of my city, who 
was at that time its mayor. Other affiants are W. A. Walker 
and R. M. Boyd, for the thirty years citizens of Racine and 
prominently identified with its business interests. Another affiant 
is Mr. Henry J. Schroff, now and for several years past city clerk 
of the city of Racine. 

Mayor Higgins accompanied the board on only its first visit, 
August 4, 1902. In his affidavit he swears that the board, accom- 
panied by the citizens’ committee, were driven to the lake shore 
at High street; that no naval training station site was offered to 
the board in that vicinity; but that while standing there on the 
bank North Point was pointed out and the statement made that 
on the south side of it there was a large slough or creek where a 
splendid harbor could be secured with comparatively little cost. 

He swears that the board declined to drive up there, a distance 
of about 2 miles from where they then stood, assigning as a rea- 
son that they had not sufficient time. He adds that they re- 
mained at that place a few minutes and were then driven back to 
the railway station. He also swears that at the first visit of the 
board to Racine there was positively no site inspected or visited 
by the board, as the point where they stopped is in a densely pop- 

ted portion of the city, and that no site was mentioned to them 
except the North Point site. 

The affidavit of Mayor Higgins is as follows: 

HIGGINS SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS OF WAGON AND CARRIAGE SPRINGS AND 

Racine, Wis., February 25, 1904. 

; i being first dul d d h 
1002 3 of the city of Ravine, and trat on ore a a be ate Cay of 
August, 1902, he was informed by Mr. Lloyd, agent for the Chicagoand North- 
western Railway Company in this city, tt at board for the selection of a 
site for a naval training station on the Great Lakes was on their line of road 
and would reach the city of Racine along ia the afternoon and would stop off 
here for a short time if desired to do so. The board arrived at the Chicago 
and Northwestern depot during the afternoon, was met_there by carriages 
and driven over to Hotel Racine, where they were introduced to myself and 
to a number of other p2rsons. 

That after a few moments conversation a member of the board made the 
statement that they were limited for time and had but a Ter short time, 
possibly thirty minutes, to remain in the city, and that while here they de- 
sired to obtain as much information as possible in reference to our harbor 


—— tno boned fi with several citizens, including Congressman 
clu 

H. A. COOPER, en the carriages and were driven . 

to h street and from there east to the lake bank, from which point a 

sp) view of Racine Bay and Harbor can be obtained. There was no 


1904. ; 


tion offered to them at that point. but while standing there 
= them statement made that 1 


„ ly small cost. The 

vel 

tance of shes? ani from where we stood, assigning as the 
they had not sufficient time We remained at that point possibly from ten 
The board was then driven back to the Chicago and 


m minutes. 
ny — 8 High street and Milwaukee road. That 


Upon the visit of the board at a later period, I believe some time in Octo- 
, I was absent from the city. 
MICHAEL HIGGINS, Jr., Ex-Mayor, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th of = tent 1904. 


Fi * 
Jesa] R. M. Born, Notary Public. 
otarial commission expires August 15, 1904. 


In Mr. Walker’s affidavit he swears that on the first visit of the 
board they were met at the station and driven to Hotel Racine; 
proceeded from papa aby the east = of High 3 ee. 
tus entire compan e carriages walked e edge 
the bluff to view 3 Harbor and the bay lying between the 
harbor and North Point. He adds that a distinct statement was 
made by Admiral Taylor that he could not allow Racine but one- 
half an hour. He says that the board alighted from their car- 
riages at the end of High street, where there was no possible 
location for a naval training station; that that vicinity was never 
suggested as a site, and that the visit of the board to the place 
where they alighted from the carriages was only for pal yg 
of getting a view of the harbor and the general surroun „it 
mini understood that one-half an hour was all the time they 

give Racine and that it would be impossible for them to 
visit North Point at that time. 

He adds, however, that a promise was then made that the board 
would visit the proposed site at their earliest ible convenience. 
Mr. Walker swears that on their second visit—October 31—the 
board was met at the railway station at about 8 m. and 
driven to North Point. He ne that before starting the gentle- 
men of the receiving took out their watches, expressed the 
opinion that it would be im ible to reach the site before dusk, 
and asked if the board could not await a more favorable oppor- 
tunity to visit it, to which they replied that it would not be 
sible for them to come again. Mr. Walker says that under 
unfavorable conditions the party drove as 3 possible to 
North Point, arriving after the lights had been lit in the farm- 


houses. 
The affidavit of Mr. Walker is as follows: 


RACINE, WIS., February 20, 1905. 
To whom it may concern: 
W. A. Walker, a citizen of Racine for the past th years, at present 
and been a 2 that as 
Men's Association, I. with the mayor, cit 
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STATER OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Racine, as: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of February, 1904, by Wil- 
liam A. Walker, who states upon oath that all of the within statements are 
correct and true. 

C. R. CARPENTER, 
Notary Public, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Boyd in his affidavit swears that Admiral Taylor informed 
the receiving party that the board had only about thirty minutes 
to spend at Racine on A 4; that they were driven to the 
lake shore at the east end of High street, and that while standing 
there he (Mr. Boyd) called the attention of Admiral Taylor to 
North Point; that the board declined to drive to the point, which 
was about 14 miles distant, assigning as a reason that they had 
not sufficient time, but adding that they would return later in the 
season and devote as much time as ating! deri make a complete 
investigation of the site. Mr. Boyd swears that on their first visit 
to Racine the board i ted no site, and that there was no site 
offered except only the North Point site. He adds that there was 
positively no site offered or inspected at the point on the lake 
5 the board stopped, as it is in a thickly settled portion 

e city. 

Mr. Boyd swears that when he mentioned the North Point site 
to Admiral Taylor the latter called the attention of i 
Rousseau, the recorder of the board, to the statement which he 
(Mr. Boyd) had made, and requested Rousseau to make a memo- 
randum of the same. promising to devote ample time for an in- 
spection of the site when the board returned later in the season. 
Mr. Boyd swears that on their second visit (October 31) the board 
did not reach the station until 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
they were informed that because of the lateness of their arrival 
it would be impossible to reach North Point and thoroughly in- 
spect the site on that day; that the board were invited to remain 
at the hotel overnight and make an inspection in the m Š 
that they declined to do this for the reason that they were travel- 
ing on schedule time and were to inspect a site at Sheboygan 
early the next morning; that thereupon, as fast as possible, the 
drive was made to North Point, but that when the board arrived 
there the lamps were lighted in the farmhouses. 

Mr. Boyd swears that it was upon this occasion that he called 
the attention of the board to another possible ato Irag east of 
the highway on which the party traveled going to North Point, 
and beginning about three-quarters of a mile north of the city 
limits; that the members of the board did not =e alight from 
their carriages and inspect the site, but merely at it as they 
drove along the road. It is known in their report as North Point 
Site B.” Boyd swears that this was the only time (October 
31. 1902) that the Sees Maaa ao i Hr. Speaker, 
ce 3 correspondence, ve before said, Mr. er, 
SEs act that this Site B was never seriously considered. 
The affidavit of Mr. Boyd is as follows: 


s member of Business 
clerk, and met Rear-Admiral Taylor, Commander C. MeR. W wand | STATE or WISCONSIN, Racine County, ss: 

Civil Engineer H. H. Rousseau. as representatives of the United States Navy, I, R. M. Boyd, the Sey agp Ar oul rca ra ee 
constituting an examining board for the purpose of ng a site for the „ I have a resident of the city of Racine 
naval station on Great Lakes, on or about August 4,1%2. The | and State of W that for the past ten years I have been 
said naval committee were met at the Chi Northwestern Railway sta- | in the real estate and insurance business in this city. On or about 4th 

tion with carriages and driven to the Hotel e and from the | day of Au 1902, I met in pg ort ngs. Reape Hon. M. Higgins, jr., 
hotel to the north side of Racine, at the east end of street, where the | mayor of „and Henry J. Schroff, city clerk. They stated to me that 
entire got out of the carriages, walked to the of the bluff, and | the board for the of selecting a site for a na 
ine Harbor and the beautiful hay | the harbor | tion on the Great Lakes arrive at Hotel Racine in a few moments; 
and Wind Point: that the distinct statement was m by Admiral Taylor | that carriages were then over at the station for them. In about five minutes 
that he could not allow us but one-half hour at that and in view of that | the drove up, containing Admiral H. C. Taylor, L 
fact a member of our committee pointed out our siteat Wind Point, | Winslow, Civil — H. Rousseaun, and, I think, a Captain Y: „to- 
stating that there wasa small stream entering the lake on the south side gether with W. H. president of the Business Men's Association of this 
raid site, which was sey, protected from all of vy and | city, and Mr. Wig Se redegi neg wort Northwestern Railway. The 
that this location at was the only site for naval sta- alighted, id not go into the l. They were introd to his 
tion that we had to offer at Racine, so far as I know. the tte the mayor, City Clerk Schroff, and myself. and about this time we 
hted from the at the end of High street, there was no suitable | were joined by Congressman H. A. CoorERHand Clarence Snyder, of this city, 
location for a naval station; it was never su ed as such, and the visit of | who had just returned from Kenosha. T a moments on 
the committee to the place where we did alight from the was solely eral subjects, the question came up as to how much could be devoted 
for the purpose of getting a view of the bar and th ee Racine. 
it being distinctl one-half hour was nag pejper damag | I think that the remark was made by Admiral Taylor that only 
give uson that visit and it would be impossible the to | about thirty minutes to spend here, and that he would like to a definite 
Wind Point at that a „ however, made that they | idea of our harbor and harbor facilities. 5 car- 
would visit our 9 sito at their earliest possible convenience. — 2 and was driven up North Main street to High and from h street 
state t on the of two members of the commi: to the lake shore, from which point a splendid y and 
er cR. Winslow and Chief H. H. Rousseau, a may be obtained. While standing there ted out to Admiral 
y 


At 


the proposed site, to a they replied that they think that it 
site, to w. ey repli e not t 
le for them to call again: that therefore, 8 
we drove as fast as possible to the proposed site, and arrived 
hts had been lit in the farmhouses. 


our Business Men 
naval board informa’ 
Point and the beautiful ba 

the best possible site 


lying between the Racine 

was the naval 

shore of Lake 
Respectfully 


or 
The above statements are true and 
WILLIAM ALLEN WALKER. 


point there was slough or creek which empties into the lake 
d Dee be constructed — ely 


and where a j a comparativ 
small cost. 3 declined to drive up there, which was about a mile 
and a half distant, inspect the premises, assi us n reason that the 


had not sufficient time, but that they would return later in the season 
devote as much time as was necessary in order to make a and 
investigation of the site. On their first trip to this city there was 
site inspected, and there was no site mentioned or offered ex the 
“North Point site. There positively was no site offered or 


pe eaan we 
I mentioned 


of the 
ees to denote ample time for the inspection of the site when they re- 
2 October n fro 
. v ‘allo’ egram m 
cf Boyd: evel: Training Station rd will reach 
e car. 
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impossible to reach the site at North Point and 82 inspect it. and 
they were requested to come over to the hotel, remain ht, and make 
the inspection the next morning. They declined to do so abso! mg 6 for the 
reason that Sey were traveling on schedule time and must be in Sheboygan 
that night; that they were to ot asite at py hk early the next morn- 
ing and leave for some other destination. The drive was made to North 
Point as fast as could possibly bedone. When we arrived there the lamps were 
lighted in the farmhouses. We stopped a moment at the bridge that crosses 
the creek or slough on the sonth line of North Point, and then proceeded up 
toa point a little north of the light-house, and then drove on the highway to 
a point nearly to the west line of the proposed site. Turning there, we re- 
traced our and returned to the city. 


limits, and extending up to what is known as the The 
members of the boa d not or alight from the to inspect this 
site, but looked at it as they drove along the highway. It is known on their 
report as North Point Site B.“ on is the only time that the 
attention of the board was to that site, except 2 N 

. BOYD, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of February, A. D. 1904. 

~ - ESTELLE J. GL. 


Notary Public, Racine County, 
My commission expires February 4, 1906. 


City Clerk Henry J. Schroff swears that on August 4, 1902, he 
was a member of the committee which 5 the board 
to the lake bank at the east end of High street, from which point 
the site recommended to the board by the committee was pointed 
out as lying just west of North Point light-house; that no other 
site than the North Point site was referred to or recommended 
on that day; that after a few minutes spent in conversation the 
board were driven to the station, and that, to the best of his belief, 
not more than forty-five minutes were consumed from the arrival 
of the board in Racine until theirdeparture. Mr. Schroff swears 
that on their second visit, the board being late in arriving, they 
were informed by the citizens’ committee that to visit the site at 
such an hour would be doing injustice to it and to the citizens of 
Racine; that the board were invited to remain over night and 
view the site by daylight, but informed the citizens’ committee 
that it would be impossible for them to do so, as they had to be 
in Milwaukee that evening to leave for some point farther north. 
Mr. Schroff adds that the d were then driven to North Point 
as speedily as possible, but arrived there when it was too dark to 
make an inspection of the site. 

The affidavit of Mr. Schroff is as follows: 


CITY CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Racine, Wis., February 25, 1904. 
STATE or WISCONSIN, Racine County, ss? 

Dny Schroff, Sa clerk of the city of Racine, 
on or about August 4, 1902, he was one of the said officers which received 
the committee which was appointed by the naval board to select a site fora 
naval training school on the west shore of Lake Michigan, said committee 
bois 9 of Admiral Taylor, Lieutenant- Commander Winslow, and 


Rousseau. 

The said committee on their arrival were taken in from Hotel 
Racine across Main Street Bridge, up North Main street to ‘h street, east 
on High street to the lake bank. from which point they viewed the Racine 
Harbor, and the site recommended to the board by the citizens’ committee 
was pointed out to them as dying Just west of Wind Point light-house. No 
other site than the one referred to was recommended outside of the one just 
mentioned. That possibly ten or fifteen minutes were spent in conversation, 
after which the visiting party were taken west on High street, south on Mil- 
waukee avenue, west on State street to the Northwestern Depot, where the 
citizens’ committee bade farewell to the visi committee, and were prom- 
ised that said board would return to Racine at a later date and give the propo- 
sition a thorough consideration. That to the best of my belief no more than 
Pa, ees minutes were consumed from the time the said committee arrived 
until their departure. 

That on the second visit the committee were several hours late in arriv- 
ing, and were informed by the citizens’ committee that to go and view the 
site at so late an hour in the day would be doing an injustice to the site pro- 
posed and to the citizens of Racine. They were requested to remain over- 
ht and view the site in daylight. The c ms’ committee, however, were 

ormed that that would be impossible, as the said visiting committee must 
be in Milwaukee that evening to leave for some point farther north 

Under these conditions the citizens’ co. ttee with the visitin; 


is. 


th and says that 


commit- 


It was too dark to see sufficiently to do justice 
val training 


to the citizens of Racine or 
the committee appointed to select a na school site for the United 
States Government. 7 


Henry J. Scnnorr, City Clerk. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of February, 1904. 
[SEAL.] M. H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk Municipal Court Racine County, Notary Public 
Mr. Speaker, there is one other bit of evidence of great signifi- 
cance to which I wish now to refer. It is a letter indicating 
with certainty that the board had selected the Lake Bluff site 
before it made its second visit to Racine. I have here a copy of 
the letter which was written by the president of the board on 
October 24, 1902, one week prior to their last visit to Racine. I 
procured it at the United States Geological Survey. 
The letter is as follows: 


BOARD OF GREAT LAKES NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 
Navy DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1902. 


of the board's letter, No. of 
tter from the Comptroller of 


Srr: I have the honor to inclose a 
September 29, to the Department, and of a 
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Treasury of August 15, forwarded with the Department's first indorsement of 
October IT; and, with the Department's approval, to request that the author- 
— — N the terior be asked for the United 


expenses in connection 


cleared and wooded portions should be distinguis 
have the map show the location of the 10, 20, and 30 foot contours below the 
level of the lake surface in front of this property. 


Very 15 
H. C. TAYLOR, 
Rear -· Admiral. United States Navy, Senior Member of Board. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department. 


_ The request contained in this letter was complied with. Ex- 
perts from the Office of the Geological Survey made a topograph- 
ical survey of the Lake Bluff site. This survey was drawn toa 
scale, and showed contours of the site and of those below the level 
of the lake surface in front of it, the clear and wooded portions, and 
all other details. It was not an ordinary survey, but a topograph- 
ical survey made by Government rts. These experts informed 
me that it was the only survey e by that Office upon the re- 
quest of this board. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one conclusion to be drawn from this 
letter and the making of this survey, and that is that the Lake 
Bluff site had been selected at least one week before the board 
last visited the city of Racine. Concerning this I have no further 
comments to make. 

When this subject of a site for a Great Lakes naval training 
station was before the House, in February last, I called attention 
to the fact that, in November, 1902, soon after the board’s last 
visit to Racine, this topographical survey was made of the Lake 
Bluff site. I did not then know that the board had ordered it a 
week before they came to Racine. But such, however, is the 
fact, and it is alsoa fact that this is the only topographical survey 
= did order. 

r. FOSS. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. In the report made by Admiral Taylor, I wish to 
call the gentleman's attention to the fact 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, if you will extend my 
time 

Mr. FOSS (continuing). That he expresses his thanks to 
Charles B. Walcott, Director United States Geological Survey, 
for charts and for making topographical surveys of different 


tracts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but I have not heard of 
such a survey of any different tract being ordered by this board, 
On the contrary, at the Office of the Geological Survey I was in- 
formed that the board had ordered no survey other than that of 
the Lake Bluff site. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Racine do not object becauss the 
Lake Bluff site was recommended by the board; they object be- 
cause the splendid site on North Point was never inspected by the 
board. They feel that nothing can take the place of a thorough 
inspection by daylight; and therefore I hope that the House will 
concur in the Senate amendment providing for the appointment of 
a et board and for an impartial determination of this important 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, these documents, affidavits, and tran- 
scripts of letters which I hold in my hand, and to which I have 

e reference. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there ob- 
jection? [After apause.] The Chair hears none. The gentle- 
man has nine minutes of time remaining. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like the gentleman from 
Illinois to use some of his time, if he will; and I reserve the bal- 


ance of my time. 

Mr. FOSS . Lyield five minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Dayton]. i 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, as a member of the 
Naval Committee, that I have not the slightest prejudice in favor 
of either one of these two sites that are in controversy or any 
nee site that may be in controversy for this naval training sta- 

on, 

The plain proposition that confronts this House is this: The 
naval service demands, or at least it is very desirable, that there 
should be established a naval training station on the Great Lakes, 
I haye the greatest sympathy with the gentlemen representing 
the different districts that desire to secure this institution within 
their limits. But as Members of this House the plain duty of 
Se Howe is to establish the work and to establish a training 

n. 


: 
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Another proposition that I want to submit to the House is simply 
this: That the responsible head in all matters pertaining to naval 
affairs is the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy 
was a former Member of this House. His ability is unquestioned; 
his integrity can not be denied; his fairness is universally recog- 
nized.. This amendment that has been proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois proposes to leave it to this responsible head. 

Moreover, it substantially, under present conditions, under the 
action of the board, gives the station to the district of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. Why do I say that? For the reason that 
this statement cuts down the price that is to be paid for this land 
to $250 an acre, the re substantially asked at all these plac:s 
except the one at Lake Bluff. At Lake Bluff the price demanded 
is $900 an acre, and you can very readily see if the amendment 
before the House is adopted that the Lake Bluff proposition will 
not be considered unless the owner of the land agrees to take the 
price specified in the amendment, or the peuple of the vicinity make 
up the difference between the price provided for in the amendment 
and what is demanded for it. 

I insist that after the ten years’ service of the gentleman the 
chairman of this committee, after the report of the naval officers, 
whether there be a disagreement or not as to what they have re- 
ported or as to their action, I insist that it is fair that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be permitted to settle this matter and settle it 
at once. These reports, these delays, the appointment of an addi- 
tional board involves additional expense, simply to determine 
the matier of a site. The Secretary of the Navy will have full 
authority if he sees injustice has been done by the board to make 
a personal investigation of this matter, if he sees fit—a thing 
which the President of the United States under the very circum- 
stances can not do. I say the Secretary is the responsible head, 
and he can make a personal examination if he desires. 

These gentlemen who represent other sites will not be cut off. 
They can make their appeal to the Secretary of the Navy. And 
I insist that commonsense and reason alike dictate that we should 
leave this matter to the Secretary of the Navy, who is the respon- 
sible head and who can make a personal examination. He will be 
limited in the pa which is to be given for this station. There- 
fore I hope the House, without extending this contest—which 
seems to me, without any unkind feeling or unkind criticism, is 
rapidly degenerating into an unseemly one between representa- 
tives of the differentsites—will settle the matter. Ihopethe House 
will take the common-sense view of it, as I think I do, and leave 
it to the Secretary of the Navy, limiting the price, so that he will 
get this land reasonably and get this training station at once. 

Mr. FOSS. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Michigan. 


[Mr. BISHOP addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. FOSS. I yield three minutes to my colleague from Lonisi- 
ana [Mr. MEYER]. 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. The establishmentof a naval train- 
ing station on the Great Lakes is to my mind an extremely impor- 
tant and worthy measure. I have studied the question carefully, 
and I believe it should be entered upon at the earliest ible mo- 
ment. We have various scientific corps in our Navy us en- 
gaged in the designing and arming of our ships—we have a mag- 

ificent school at Annapolis for the training and education of our 
officers; and now that we have offered an opportunity by legisla- 
tion to every man in the service to the top, enabling a 
jackie to become an admiral, a thorough trai of all re- 


cruits from early youth is a necessity. We ought to afford them. 


every facility to acquire the training necessary to attain the high- 
est usefulness in the American Navy. Hundreds of millions will 
be required for even a moderately strong navy. It requires but 
two or three millions to build stations and auxiliaries to train the 
real bulwark of the nation—‘‘ the man behind the gun.” 

Iam free to say that the enlisting and training of the raw re- 
cruit has not received the attention it deserves. We seek the best 
material possible, and having obtained it, the recruit should be 
thoroughly trained from the beginning up, by which he may ac- 
quire the discipline, the traditions of the service, the esprit de 
corps, which go to make the service efficient as a whole. 

. Speaker, I regret that this contention—somewhat unseemly, 
it seems to me—skould have arisen between the aspirants for the 
location of such a station. The board appointed to investigate 
thë various locations for a site was composed of some of the ablest 
and most conscientious officers of the United States Navy. 

The names of Rear Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation; Commander Winslow, and Civil Engineer Rousseau 
are sufficient guaranty of a fair and judicious report and fully 
enlighten this House as to the merits of the proposition involved. 
They have decided that Lake Bluff was first choice. I agree with 
them. I trust that the House will adopt it, but in order 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a question of 
the chairman of the commiitee. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. I would add, Mr. Speaker, that the 
provision of the amendment proposed by the chairman of the 
committee to limit the price to be paid to an acre meets any 
possible objection that there might be. Ido not know that Lake 
Bluff will be selected under those conditions, but I think the 
opportunity should be afforded. One word more. It seems that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has stated that this board did not 
have sufficient information; that in some instances perhaps they 
failed to visit the spots indicated. Now, I beg leave to submit 
an extract from the report, which certainly proves the contrary: 

20. It gives the board Loe pleasure to testify to the valuable cooperation 
and assistance it received and for the attention shown during its travels by 
all with whom it came in contact, including members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, who assisted in procuring information 
desired, and the members of the local committeesand chambers of commerce, 
who offered every facility to the board in furtherance of this work, whom it 
gave the board great pleasure to mest and for whose assistance it returns its 
sincere thanks; also to Rear- rge C. 5 States Navy, 

t. Andrew Dunlap, United States 
tates aan Commander Lucien 


c 
E Maj: J. H. W. 


S 
the Great Lakes, includi 
C. Kin 


Thomas W. Symons, Dan 
Gaillard, and Capt. Char 


stations at San Francisco and Ne rt, Rear-Admiral 
enry States Navy; Capt. W. W. Meade, U nited States Navy, 
and Capt. J. J. Nunleer, United States Navy, for plans and full ee 


H. C. TAYLOR, 
Rear -· Admiral, United States Navy. 
C. McR. WINSLOW. 
Commander, United States Navy. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Civil Engineer H. H. Rousseau, a member of the board, concurs in this re- 
port, but is now on duty at the Mare Island yard, and therefore not present 
to sign the report. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I contend that it would be useless 
to appoint another board. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate proposes a political board, in effect. It says à new board shall 
be appointed. It does not state it shall be composed of army offi- 
cers or nayal officers or experts of any kind, and we all know that 
during a Presidential year it is more than likely that such appoint- 
ments might perhaps be controlled by political motives; but be that 
as it may, another board would be a useless expense. If the Taylor 

was incompetent to make a proper selection or recom- 
mendation, I think it would be a waste of time and money toseek 
another, and I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the amendment of the 
chairman of this committee will be adopted. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 1 remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Eighteen minutes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Rrxey]. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman if he can 
not yield me five minutes? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I can not. There are others who want to 


speak. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the motion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] for the additional rea- 
son to those that have been stated that it would further commit 
us to the establishment of a great training station on the Great 
Lakes. We now have three training stations—one on the Pacific 
coast, one at Narragansett Bay on the Rhode Island coast, and 
the other at Norfolk. The enlisted force of the Navy is limited 
to 82,000 men. Testimony shows that one-half of these men re- 
enlist and, therefore, need no training. The new men therefore 
amount only to an average of 16,000 in four years, which is 4,000 
a year. 

The training stations we already have are more than ample to 
take care of these men. In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, if we 
are to have a training station, Isubmit that the Great Lake, is not 
the place for it. Under our treaty with Great Britain we are 
not allowed to have a war ship on the Great Lakes, and the men 
who are enlisted in the Navy are supposed to serve upon battle 
ships, armored and protected cruisers, not one of which is allowed 
on the Great Lakes. Why stop these enlisted men at Chicago or - 
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at any other point on the Great Lakes to be trained? Why not 
take them to the place where they can see, at least, the ships 
upon which they are to serve? It seems to mearidiculous propo- 
sition to stop these men in the interior of the country and within 
a few hours of the place where they ought to see service and 
where they can be trained upon ships upon which they are to 
serve. 
ere the hammer fell.] 

r. RIXEY. I will ask the gentleman to yield me just one 
minute more. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman one minute 
more, 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, for both these reasons I am opposed 
to this proposition and to the proposition which will follow it, to 
be e by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Foss]; but, as be- 
tween the different boards, if a training station is to be estab- 
lished upon the Great Lakes, then I see no reason why we should 
not stand by the board, which has already made its report. As I 
have stated, I am opposed to this proposition because there is no 
need to establish a training station on the Great Lakes unless we 


expect to train our men as admirals are said to be made, “ by | this 


G a them at their desks and never going to sea.“ 
600 PER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SOUTHARD]. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. when this matter was before 
the House on a previous occasion, one thing was conclusively evi- 
denced, and that is this, that the report made by the board a 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy was satisfactory to nobody 
except So iis pene Lake Bluff, and another thing was that the 
report could be successfully defended by nobody in the world. 

On the question of population, if that board had extended the 
radius 15 miles. it would have reversed its conclusions, and that 
was perfectly evident from the examination of the report itself. 
Not only that, but they maintain recruiting stations a hundred 
miles outside of the radius which was prescribed for their guid- 
ance in coming to a conclusion. The report can be defended by 
nobody, and now the proposition of the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, the tleman from Ilinois [Mr. Foss], as 
indicated by his pro amendment, is to place whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the Secretary of the Navy, who is already com- 
mitted to this report. He is committed to it in his letter which 
he wrote in December, 1902, and he is also committed to it in his 


report which he wrote in June, 1903. 

Te will be remembered that the provision went out in the House 
on a point of order. REEE E h same provision was inserted 
in the Senate committee, and when it came up in the Senate, after 
full debate, it was anpported by nobody except one of the Senators 
from Minois. This report, I repeat, can not be successfully de- 
fended here or anywhere. - It eliminates in an unfair way every 

ion of the Great Lakes 3 the southern portion of Lake 
Richi . ‘There is no reason for doing this, as appears, I con- 
ten as sie itself. Now, is it fair to recommit this 
question to anybedy who is already committed with reference to 
it? That is all there is in the situation now. 

08 Mr. 8 — I yield five minutes to i 

T. 3 Spesie; ive minu my colleague, 
linois [Mr. BOUTELL]. 
Mr. Speaker, there are very weighty reasons 


sons why the motion made by th 
Foss], in charge of the bill, sh 
concur in the Senate amendment wi 
by him. Now, this whole matter ts itself to us in four 
Sg First, there is the personal phase; second. the phase of 
33 third. the interests of the Navy, and, in the fo place, 
the honor and dignity of this House. It is unfortunate that any- 
thing in this discussion heretofore has seemed to reflect upon the 
honor and integrity of my good. lifelong friend the gentleman 
Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. I am very sure that he will ab- 
solve me from any belief in any of these insinuations even if I 


his motion. \ 

Nothing that has been said or done, presented on the floor of 
this House or in writing, has in any way shaken my confidence, 
esteem, or affection for the gentleman, or my belief in his honor, 
integrity, and ability. And I think, Mr. poker that my opin- 
ion is by all the Members of this House on both sides of 
this Chamber. 


and in the far West. The e in the interior and on the Gulf 
and upon the Pacific coast should in this way be more directly in- 
terested in this branch of our service. 

These two phases—the personal phase and the eee e A 
ought to be dismi in our consideration of this measure. 0 
ought to look upon it first as to the interest of the Navy; and 
looking at it from that point of view, I am sure we do not want 
to concur in the Senate amendment. What is that amendment? 
We want to clearly understand the history of this matter. Some 

ago a naval board was appointed, composed of three mem- 
rs—Taylor, Winslow, and Rousseau. That board made > 
recommending the consideration of sites in this order: First, 
Bluff; second, Racine; third, Muskegon. 

One very good reason why the members of this board did not 

os frequently to the site in the district of the gentleman 
Wisconsin is that they knew from even a cursory exam- 

ination that that was one of the best sites on the lake, and they 

recommend it as No. 2. 

Now, the President and the Secretary of the Navy have the 
benefit of the report of this commission. All the researches that 

is commission has made are at the disposal of the President and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, what is the amendment offered by the chairman of the 
committee? It is simply that the Secretary of the Navy be author- 
ized to purchase a site. It gives him his choice of all the Lakes, 
and it limits the price to $250 an acre, the price at which I under- 
stand the owners of the land in the district of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin are willing to sell. 

Mr. SOUTHARD rose. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I regret very much, Mr. Speaker, that owing 
to the shortness of the . 

If the amendment offered by the gentleman Illinois should 
be concurred in, we shall close this matter at once, and the pur- 
chase can be made. The President and the Secretary of the Navy 
have full information. Now. in the face of these , what is 


Here the hammer fell.] 

FOSS. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the wisdom 
of this House in concurring in this Senate amendment would be 
equal only to the wisdom of an individual Member who when 
he had ordered his dinner and was prepared to eat it should ask 
the waiter to remove it on the ground that he had not brought 
the viands in the right dishes, and then kept on that sort of per- 
formance until he was starved to death. 

Sir, we have the power to have this site purchased at once. 
Under the Senate amendment there is no knowing when we shall 
ever have the chance to purchase the site. 

There is another reason why we ought to vote down the motion 
isconsin and sustain the motion of the 


unanimously the motion made by the gentleman from Illinois. 
. FOSS. Mr. how much time have | remaining? 
The SPEAKER. e 
utes and the gentleman 
minutes. 
Mr. FOSS. I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to proceed. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BoUTELL] has made a persuasive speech, but it does 


not meet the issue. In reply to his objection to the appointment 
of another board, I desire to say that there ought to be just as 
many boards appointed as are necessary to get one board that will 
visit the sites t are offered. That is the issue. 


Did the board visit the Racine site? No! Theaffidavit of Mayor 
Higgins, the affidavit of Mr. Boyd, the affidavit of Mr. Walker, 
the affidavit of Mr. Schroff, my own letters written at the time, 
(the letterpress copies of which are here), complaining of the fact 
that the board did not visit it. show beyond controversy that on 
the first occasion they een e ee a mile and a half of 
the site, and that on the second occasion only two members came 
and that they did not reach the site until after dark, when lamps 
were lighted, 
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Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin permit 
a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have not any time. I hope the 
g-ntleman will pardon me. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wanted to ask if the Secretary of the Navy, 
under this proposition, would not have the same authority that 
the board had? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Before this subject first came up 
for debate here I called on the Secretary of the Navy, at the sug- 
gestion of the Wisconsin delegation, and inquired whether, if 
the matter were left entirely to him, he would inspect the Wis- 
consin sites, In reply the Secretary said: 

Ido nat want such a responsibility put upon me. Iam too busy to go. I 
am not as well informed as is the board, and you could hardly expect me to 
overrule the board which I myself appointed. 

Of course he could not be ted to overrule the board which 
he himself appointed. Nobody knows that better than do the 
gentlemen who are here urging that this subject be left to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Could he not appoint another agent? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In view of the facts, common 
justice demands that a new board be appointed by an absolutely 
impartial authority, one that has not prejudged the case at all and 
that is under obligations to nobody. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that the limitation of $250 
per acre ought to carry it to Lake Bluff, provided the people there 
contribute the amount of money that is necessary. 

But, Mr. Speaker, evidence has been submitted showing that 
the glucose factories and other t factories at Waukegan pour 
vast quantities of chemicals and refuse into the lake, which are 
cast up along the shore, and that residents of Lake Forest, farther 
away from these factories than is Lake Bluff, complained of the 
odor coming from this decaying and offensive material. Yet the 
board prefer Lake Bluff, although they declare that the site should 
have a good bathing beach. 

The board say in their report that a thousand dollars an acre is 
not too much to pay. The Lake Bluff site was held at $900 per 
acre. Therefore they mean Lake Bluff and nothing else. r 
their last examination more than a year passed before they made 
a final report. They made their last examination of a site about 
the 1st of November, 1902. In that month they made a prelimi- 
551 report; but they made no final pee until December, 1903, 
a whole year later. Why did they hold this matter up? There is 
only one answer, and the House knows what that is. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Senate, after a thorough debate and after 
photographs of the Lake Bluff site were exhibited, there was but 
one vote against this amendment, and that vote was by a Senator 
from Illinois. If the land at Lake Bluff could be be, ps for $250 
an acre the training station ought not to be located on it. It 
viae cost hun s of thousands of dollars to build a harbor 

ere. 

Mr. FOSS. Have you a harbor at Racine, where your site is? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We have one now about a mile 
and a half nearer the North Point site than Waukegan Harbor is to 
the Lake Bluff site. Moreover, the proposed new harbor at North 
Point would cost much less to complete than the one proposed at 
Lake Bluff, and when completed would be a much better harbor. 
The mouth of the new harbor would be on thesouth side of North 
Point, which projects into the lake, forming an absolutely com- 

lete protection from northeast storms. Lake Bluff Harbor would 
without the slightest natural protection from the terrific north- 
east storms, which sweep 200 or 300 miles down the lake. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment proposes to have an impartial 
board appointed to visit and inspect sites, to select the one most 
suitable, and to report to Congress what it will cost, and also 
what amount will be necessary to construct a harbor and the 
necessary lake shore protection. We have no such information 
about the Lake Bluff site. We ought to have such information 
before voting to buy any site. 

The people of Racine do not complain because the board gave 
the decisicn to Lake Bluff. We complain because the North 
Point site has never been inspected, although it is a better site 
than the one at Lake Bluff and would cost less than one-third as 
much money. That is our complaint, and this attempt to put us 
in the childish attitude of being merely envious because the se- 
lection went elsewhere is unjust and unworthy of the gentlemen 
who make it. 

[Here the hammer fell, } 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that a board was 
appointed nearly two years ago, and made a careful investigation 
of the Lakes from Buffalo to uth, The site which the puie 
man speaksof, Racine, was oe adaa by the í 
and the board have reported to the Secretary of the Navy, who 
sent a letter to me stating that the site complained of by the gen- 
tleman as not having been investigated was investigated to the 
satisfaction of the board. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit one 
interruption? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I have not time. 
we COOPER of Wisconsin. One member of the board signs 

at. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; therecorder of the board, Mr. Winslow. This 
is what he says for the board: 

The board again visited Racine in October. Rear-Admiral Taylor, the 

resident of the board, was unable to accompany the board on this visit. 

o board arrived at Racine late in the afternoon, and was there met in car- 
ag a bya committee in accordance with previous arrangementsand driven 
to North Point. Owing to the fact that the carriage horses were not equal 
to their load, considerable time was wasted in the journey from the railway 
station to the site. p 

Nevertheless the board reached the site in ample time to haye sufficient 
daylight to sce the site and to determine all the points the board had in 
mind. The board drove over much of the site, and as the site was for the 
most part cleared land the time was ample ter the inspection, Had the 
board not been fully satisfied as to the physical characteristics, it would have 
waited and made a second visit the following day of stopped at Racine on 
their return from their trip to the northward. 

And then the board go on further and say there are as many 
charts, maps, etc., in connection with the Racine site as any other. 

Now, gentlemen, does it not seem that itis rather late in the 
day, after this board was appointed some year and a half or two 
years ago, and after these investigations were made—— 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. BAKER. This is the second time I have asked; yes, the 
fifth time I haye asked. 

Mr. FOSS. Does it not occur to you, gentlemen, that it is 
rather late in.the day to come in here, nearly two years after- 
wards, and protest about it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I protested immediately, in these 
letters; at the time. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not yield; I have only a 
few minutes more time. Now, nobody else all along the lakes has 
complained about not having an investigation. On the contrary, 
my friend from Indiana, Judge CRUMPACKER, and also the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Bisnop] have risen on this floor and 
said that the investigation was thorough and that the only thing 
they complained of was the judgment of the board—which was per- 
fectly natural, because they would have liked the board to select 
their particular sites, 

Now, I ask, Mr. Speaker, how long must we wait? A year ago 
the Secretary of the Navy sent up a provision asking us to appro- 
priate for this naval training station. He sent it here and these 
same captious objections appeared, not only in this body but in 
another body. How long, how long, O Lord,“ how long must 
we wait to satisfy the qualms of supersensitive gentlemen? 

We are building these great ships. We want men trained for 
the service, and yet we will not have them if we deliberately put 
in this provision for a new board to go over this whole matter. 
What kind of a board is it? It is a board to be appointed by the 
President, of three members. It does not say it shall be appointed 
“by and with the consent and advice of the Senate.” Ah, it is 
not necessary to say it. That advice might be freely given. I do 
not know. But it is a political year. Perchance it might bea 
political board. We do not want to embarrass the President of 
the United States at such a time. But what is this board to do? 
It has to go back and report and report and report, and all the 
time the naval boy is standing on the shore waiting to be trained. 
Is that going to bs the action of this House? With another report 
you will haye more confusion than now. You would have two 
reports—aye, three reports—and ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” 

Now, if you are going to establish a naval training station, es- 
tablish it. ees osition is this: They selected the best site in 
my district—Lake Bluff. The land is worth $900 an acre. I have 
come in and said by my amendment that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall not pay one dollar more than $250 an acre—the price of the 
Racine site. Does not that show my fairness in the consideration 
of this matter? Not only that, but we propose to leave it to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy to say whether it shall be 
at ae in Bay or any other place; and let us have a harmonious 
jubilee. 

If he should say that it goes to Put in Bay, I will say I am glad 
of it. If it goes to Racine, I will say I am glad of it. If it goes 
to Muskegon, I will say that Iam glad of it. Orif it ps any- 
where else, I will make no captious objection, because I tell you 
candidly that I care comparatively little where this naval station 
shall bə located as compared with the fact that we need it, and 
we must have it for the Navy, for the training of our men in order 
to have them trained when our ships, which we are building now 
in large numbers, shall be finally constructed. 

Mr. Speaker, I will say the gentleman has said this was nnani- 
moony passed by the Senate—it was a unanimous consent of tho 

nate. 

Ah, we heard that familiar sound before. We heard 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. FOSS. We heard it in the dying hours of the old Con- | Gilet, N. K 8 S 
gress; we have heard it in this—— ee ae o A a Cease Smith, II. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker Systane: 3 8 
Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield. I ask you, gentle- | Gudger, ean, Ne Se 
men, here and now let us vote down this Senate amendment. Hamlin” Taman ao: B = nerson, 
This is, must be, and ought to be considered, not on unanimous | Harrison, Landis, Frederick Parker, | Pelee g 
consent, but on its merits. The American Navy has the right to | Hay. Lanning, Payne, Sulloway, 
demand it. and the American people have the right to demand it. pag Lawrence, 8 — 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. Soa Era 3 83 
Foe R „„ Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question er po 55 pace, — . 
of personal pri r 
e SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Howell, 5 5 8 Wies Als, 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has put in my | Huff, Loudenslager, nberg, Wiley, N. J. 
mouth a statement which would amount to a falsification of the | Hughes, W. Wash. Moc tere | Rucker. 4 n. 
record. I 2 HON TAT the Senate passed this by unanimous con- aan — regal 4 Shiras, Wilson, * 
sent or anything of the kind. J ‘ash. Marshall, 5 Wynn. 
Mr. FUSS. Well, I understood the gentleman to say that the NAYS—128. 
Senate 8 this unanimously. Adams. Wis. Davis, Minn. Richardson, Tenn. 
Mr. PER of Wisconsin. No; I said after the bill had been | Alexander, De Kluttz, Rider, 
debated it it, with no one voting against it except one Sen- Haber. a. Kris Hiner. ted. 
ator from Illinois, possibly two. Bartholdt, Driscoll, rank Russell, 
Mr. FOSS. Mr. 8. r, I move the previous question. tt, Bisi Lewis, Scott, 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Å parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Poan TAE — Eo Shopper, 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana rises to a parlia- | Beidler, Gardner, Mass. Li Shobex 
mentary inquiry. ; Benny. Gardner, Longworth, Shull, 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. I desire to know if it would be in order | Bishan Ge, oniy 8 
at this time to propose an amendment to the amendment of the | Bonynge, MeCreary,Pa, Smith. Ry. 
gentleman from Illinois, which he proposes to the Senate amend- | Bowersock, > McLain, Smith, Samuel W, 
ment? ees Gress. e McMorran, — Tex. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves the pre- B Hardwick, Maddox, Southard, 
vious question. urnett, enry, on, Spalding. 
Mr CRUMPACKER. Well, I desire to ask the gentleman if Hurt. Hermann, Miller, Stafford, 
he will not withhold that motion until I propose an amendment? Adler, Aitenesek, po ae —— . 
1 —— not care to debate it. I simply wish to have it read and 9 Hogg, Murdock, 8 ore 
voted upon, 5 ee mann 
Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, this motion we are voting upon is the . — Mo. He hes, N. J. Page, 8 Towusend, 
motion of the gentleman from Wiscousin to recede and concur, | Conner, Jac Ohio Patterson, N. O. Van Voorhls, 
ana I hope it — — be voted Son 4 Hisar ie Sooper: T a Pareri; woe 
e SPEAKER. Does eman demand the previous | Gromer, J a. eems, 
question on both the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin and | Crowley, Kehoe, Randell, Tex. Young. 
eaaa = 2 ker, — enone ea 
r. FOSS. Yes. = 
eee ANSWERED “PRESENT 12. 
1 The gentleman from Illinois demands the Allen, Gardner. Pat R R 
Mr. F No; I simply demand the previous question on the vi 2 0 Robi Stanley i 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin. NOT VOTING—123. 
The SP . The gentleman from Illinois demands the | Acheson, Kitchin, Wm. W. Scudder, 
previous question on the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin. | Aiken, Finley, r erman, 
The previous question was ordered. An 1 Ea 
The SPE . The question is on the motion of the gentle- ae — Foster, Liv Smith, Wm. Alden 
man from Wisconsin, that the House do recede and concur in | Bingham, Foster, Vt. Lorimer, Smith, N. Y. 
the Senate amendment. Bowie, Fowler, d, nn 
The question was taken. Serera ane Meangrews, Boulat, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt. Garner, M Sparkman, 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Division, Mr. Speaker. Burkett Gillespie,  Molachisa, Sullivan. Nasa 
Accordingly the House divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes Burleson, ga Mahoney, ott,” 
5 c Bu 0. 
So the motion to recede and concur was rejected. Calderhend, Geith, Arent. Zayi, 
— FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the Cassel, Griggs’ Mondell, Tirreit“ 
other motion. or. oon, Pu. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves the pre- Connell N. X. Hangen, on bent 
vious question on his motion that the House do recede and concur | Cooper, Tex. Hedge, i Watewon 
in ne CHUMPACKER., I now ask the gentleman from Tlinois | Darreg Hildebrant, Perro > Warner’ 
Mr. CR A I now ask the gentleman from Illinois arner, 
if he will not withhold his motion until I an amendment? | Bate? Fla. Hou den ne Warnock, 
Mr. FOSS. No; I think we have y had a full discussion = ye A Weisse. 
of this matter. : enny, illiamson 
The previous question was ordered. Dinsmo Fake: Ma. 5 Ark. Woodward, j 
The 8 — taken; and the Speaker announced that the Bovener, Johnson, Ryan, a Wright. 
ayes seemed to have it. 5 Searboroug 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Division, Mr. Speaker. So the motion to recede and concur with an amendment was 
Accordingly the House divided; and there were—ayes 97, | rejected. 
noes 91. The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas| For the session: 


and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken: and there were—yeas 120, nays 126, 
answered present 12, not voting 123, as follows: 


YEAS—120. 
Adams, Pa. Brand Cooper, Pa. Dwight, 
5 Cousins, Evans, 
Bankh Brick, Currier, tegen. 
Ba Cushman, Flood, 
Bell, Burke, Dalzell. Foss, 
Boutell, Butler, Dayton, oe toe 
Bow Caldw: z Gaines, W. 
Bradley, Campbe! Draper, Gibson, ` 


Mr. Hunter with Mr. RHEA, 

Mr. SHerMan with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. Cass EL with Mr. Gooch. ` 
Mr. CHARLES B. Lanpis with Mr. TATE. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. DICKERMAN, 
Until further notice: 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. FULLER with Mr. FITZPATRICK. 

Mr. Wacurer with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. WARNER with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 

Mr. DarracH with Mr. Davis of Florida. 
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Mr. DovENER with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. ZENOR. A 

Mr. HoLLpay with Mr. Miers of Indiana, 

Mr. LORMER with Mr. MAHONEY. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Mercar with Mr. LIVERNASH, 

Mr. FORDNEY with Mr. GRIFFITH. 

Mr. Warnock with Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Wu. ALDEN Surrn with Mr. McNary. 

Mr. Garpyer of Michigan with Mr. TAYLOR, 

Mr. Breve with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. ACHESON with Mr. SCUDDER. 

For the balance of the session: 

Mr. SıBLEY with Mr. Davey of Louisiana, 

Until adjournment: 

Mr. Sxabr with Mr: Fostsr of Illinois. 

For the day: 

Mr. Fow er with Mr. AIKEN, 

Mr. Norris with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. VANDIVER. 

Mr. Sura of New York with Mr. GARBER. 

Mr. Castor with Mr. GILLESPIE. 8 

Mr. Brows.ow with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. Ames with Mr. BOWIE. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. GiLLETT of California with Mr. BURLESON, 

Mr. Haudkx with Mr. Glass. 

Mr. Howe tu of Utah with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

Mr. Huu. with Mr. Hearst. : 

Mr. Loup with Mr. SOUTHALL. 

Mr. Nevin with Mr. STANLEY. 

Mr. Sournwiek with Mr. SULLIVAN of New York, 

Mr. WapswortH with Mr. Witson of New York, 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. WALLACE. ' 

Mr. CALDERHEAD with Mr. PINCKNEY, 

Mr. GonkkL with Mr. EMericu. 

Mr. Pran with Mr. Gries. 

Mr. KercHam with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 

For the vote: 

Mr. BircHam with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. OLMSTED with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 

Mr. Hemenway with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. HDE with Mr. Cocxran of New York. 

Mr. Marsa with Mr. JOHNSON, 

Mr. MoxpELL with Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 

Mr. OVERSTREET with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

Mr. Wricuat with Mr. Rem. 

Mr. Burxerr with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. MoLAchLax with Mr. WEISSE, 

For the remainder of the week: 

Mr. TRRELL with Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts, 

From the 20th until further notice: 

Mr. Mixok with Mr. Lamar of Florida, 

Until the 20th: 

Mr. Buckman with Mr. LIND, 

From April 13 to April 25: 

Mr. BoruricH with Mr. HUNT, 

Until April 21: 

Mr. Roserts with Mr. THAYER, 

For the 19th and 20th: 

Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov, 

For Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday: 

Mr: Dresser with Mr. Ryan. 

For Tuesday and Wednesday: 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. DENNY. - . 

Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Speaker, I find that I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. THAYER]. I desire to withdraw my vote and be 
recorded as present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House further insist 
on its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 18. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSS. I call for the reading of the next amendment— 
amendment No. 35. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the following words: 

“But the ee provided for said colliers shall not be used unless 
one of seid colliers be built ina navy-yard of the United States.” 

And insert the following: 


„Said colliers shall be built in navy-ya: 


rds, one on the Pacific and one on 
the Atlantic coast, the same to be d ted by the Secretary of the Navy.” 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker,I yield to the gentleman trom Loui- 
giana [Mr. MEYER] to make a motion. 
Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 1 move that the House recede 
Pato its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 85 and concur 
Same. 


Mr. FOSS. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana twenty 
minutes, 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment 
under discussion provides that the two colliers mentioned in the 
naval a iation bill shall be constructed in the ergs ag 
one on o Pacific and the other on the Atlantic coast. the 
time that has been allotted to me I shall confine myself to a brief 
statement of the most cogent reasons for building ships in the 
public yards. In the first place, we can do the same work in the 
navy-yardsforlessmoney., This is not a mere theory orconjecture, 
but an absolute fact that has been demonstrated by experience. 
Let me cite you just one instance in support of this assertion. In 
1903 the Government decided to convert the transport Grant into 
a dredge for use at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

The Navy Department called for bids, and the lowest 
submitted by private contractors was that of the Risdon 
Works, of San Francisco, for $265,000. The authorities at the 
Mare Island Navy-Yard requested the privilege of submitting a 
bid, which was granted. The navy-yard’s figure was $235,000, or 
$30.000 less than that of the Risdon Iron Works. The work was 

iven to the yard and was actually completed at a cost of only 
$181,085.25, a saving of $83,014.75 on the lowest private bid that 
had been received. In other words, the Government saved over 
81 per cent. by having the work done in one of its own pa 

Applause.] The quality of the work done by the Mare 

avy-Yard in this case is best shown by the following letter: 


Sm: Referring to the work performed by the Navy Department at the 


Mare Island ( ) Navy-Yard in the conversion of the former army trans- 
rt Grant (now named the Chinook) into a seagoing hydraulic the 
partment is just in receiptof a report from the Chief of Enginee: nited 

States Army, stating that since her completion the Chinook has at 


work, during favorable weather, at the mouth of the Columbia River, Wash- 

maton, on the Columbia River bar, and has been tested sufficiently to dem- 

onstrate the care and arteari Sake which the work at the navy-yard has 

been executed, and indicatin; the boat will 3 a valuable acquisition 
The War 


to the plant of the Engineer t. e theref 

wes express its appreciation of the action of the Na Department in 
und this work, and the ability and zeal displayed by officers of 
Mare Islan Navy-Yard in carrying it out. 


ROBERT SHAW OL 


Very respectfully, 
7 Assistant Secretary of War. 


The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Do not these facts completely refute the repeated argument that 
better work and better prices are secured to the Government by 
having its vessels of war built by private yards? Again, there are 
other inestimable advantages to be attained by the policy of build- 
ing some of our ships in the navy-yards. It keeps up the effi 
or our yards: it maintains a ugh standard ol workmanship 
general equipment; it guarantees us prompt high-class work in 
the hour of emergency and need. Every argument in favor of a 
agen navy is an argument in favor of greater navy- N 

pride in the latter should not be less than our pride in the 
former. We ought to make it a part of the general policy of our 
Government to construct a portion of its ships. In this way we 
become a competitor of the private contractor, and thereby guard 
ourselves against the extortionate bids of any shipbuilding trust 
or combine. Once let it be seen that we intend to pursue this 
course and the danger of a pool” will be overcome and reason- 
able contracts can be made for the work that is let to bids. - 
land, Germany, France, and Italy have long since adopted 
plan, about one-half their ships being built in public yards, and 
the results have fully demonstrated the wisdom of the policy. 

We ought to hasten the day when the two navy-yards on the 
Pacific coast shall be able not only to repair our largest battle 
ships, but to construct new ones. ior to the sixteenth century 
the Medi Sea was the center of the world’s maritime 
activities. With the exploration and settlement of America the 
theater of the world’s commercial and naval contests was shifted 
to the Atlantic. But now the Pacific is the cynosure of all eyes, 
and upon its broad bosom must be fought out, by diplomacy or by 
force of arms, the great problems of the twentieth century, Does 
any thinking man believe that with our commercial interests 
in the Orient and our ions over sea America is destined 
to play a light part in the settlement of these momentous ques- 
tions? Let us hope that our R eines ae in theaffairsof the Far 
East may always be attended with peace; that our Navy may be 
persuasive only in its deep silence rather than destructive in its 
mighty power: but come what may, let us begin now to strengthen 
our navy-yards as we strengthen our Navy, so that our rapidly 
increasing fleets, in seasons of peace and in seasons of war, may 
have yards at ready hand in a state of constant preparedness 
either to repair or to rebuild. 

There is another phase of this question that demands our ear- 
nest attention. The moneys expended in the construction of a 
ship in a navy- yard are distributed among a large number of peo- 
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ple. It means more happy homes, more of the comforts of life 
for more of the people, more contentment, more prosperity. It 
means that many shall enjoy what otherwise a few may hoard. 
It means much to the laboring men of America—the men who toil 
for a daily wage and live by the sweat of their brow. To them 


it means better hours, better conditions of labor, better pay. And 
if we are now in favor of these things, if we really intend to act 
for the greatest good to the greatest number, let us right here 
and now take advantage of this 1 pork od to effect so much 

‘ood; let us vote for a policy that will ultimately bring manifold 

lessings to many citizens of our land and at the same time bring 
profits to our Government. I sincerely hope that this occasion 
will not only witness the rallying of the old friends of the navy- 
yards, but will also mark the conversion of many others to our 
a Mr. 


. 8 

. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, this Senate amendment provides that 
both colliers shall be built in navy-yards. The House will recall 
that we provided when the bill was here that one collier should be 
built in a navy-yard. This amendment provides that both shall 
be built in navy-yards, one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific 
coast 


I have a letter here from the Secretary of the Navy which ex- 
pa the situation so far as the Navy Department is concerned. 
t says: 


In response to your verbal request I beg to advise you of the necessity of 
making some specific appropriation for equipping navy-yards for the con- 
struction of vessels should the Senate provision with rela to the building 

two colliers in navy-yards be concurred in by the Hcuse. 

Then the Secretary goes on and states that it will be necessary 
to appropriate $175,000 for each yard in order to put the yardsin 
such a condition that they can build these colliers. That means, 
first, the preparation of a suitable wan We have no navy-yard in 
the country where there is a suitable slip, except the New York 
yard, where we are building the battle ship Connecticut. 

Mr. BELL of California. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FOSS. In just a moment. We must have two things. 
First, we must provide a slip, and then we must provide an over- 
head crane. These two things, the slip and the crane, will cost 
$175,000 for each 4955 

Mr. WYNN. ill the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. WYNN. Is it not a fact that when this appropriation of 
$175,000 is expended for the construction of the crane and the 
slip, that it becomes a permanent addition to the plant for future 


use. 
Mr. FOSS. Oh, yes; it will be a permanent addition to the 
lant. 
2 Mr. WYNN. And that it could be used for any future ship- 
building in those yards. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; it could be used at any future time. 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it permanent and durable? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; it is permanent and durable. 

Mr. BELL of California. Then the expenditure of that money 
would go toward a permanent improvement. Now, is it nota 
fact that this year in the naval appropriation bill, without any 
reference to this Senate amendment, the following large sums 
were appropriated for various navy-yards in the country: New 
York, Bari ,500; League Island, $712,970; Washington, $575,900; 
Charlestown, $880,500; Norfolk, $1,159,000; while for Mare Island, 
which is one of the best yards in America to-day, we only appro- 
priated $260,000? : 

Now, then, I want to ask you the further question. That ap- 
propriation which 1 necessary, about Which there is 
now some doubt, can be met at the next session of Congress in 
ample time if these colliers go to the navy- yards. > ; 

. FOSS. Oh, yes. I am giving, as far as the committee is 
concerned, the facts entirely as they come to the committee from 
the Navy Department, and after that leaving it to the judgment 
of the House. If the House sees fit to concur in the Senate 
amendment, all well and good; or if oes Gor otherwise, all 
well and good. It is a matter entirely with the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Illinois op- 
posed to building these two colliers in the navy-yards? 

Mr. FOSS. Oh, I do not know that I am opposed to it particu- 
larly; only I think it is going to cost more money to build them 
in navy-yards than in private N generally, we are 
building a battle ship in the navy- at New York and com- 
paring the cost of its construction with the cost of a similar ship 
constructed in the navy-yard, and we are trying to find out the 
difference between the two. Now, thg House had this provision, 
which was on the bill, that one of these colliers should be built 
in the navy-yard and one at a private yard, so that we might 
thereby find out the difference in the cost of building these col- 
liers. Now, the Senate put in this provision and say, Let us 
build both of them in navy-yards.“ 


255 GAINES n Tenages: = it not b fact oe the Govern- 
ment is making its own smokeless powder, and making a great 
many of our firearms, and making them better and cheaper than 
when they had them made by private individuals? Is not that 
why Congress is having them made by the Government? 

Mr. FOSS. Ido not know how much cheaper they are making 
the smokeless powder. They claim to make it a little cheaper. 

Mr. G of Tennessee, Did not Mr. Secretary Long send 
two communications to Congress asking it to give him money to 
build this factory; and did we not build it; and are we not now 
makin; aed own powder? 

Mr. FOSS, 
the amount invested in the plant, but the private individual takes 
that into consideration. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But the Government owns the im- 
provement. The Government was held up during the Spanish 
war by this powder trust, and that is one of the reasons why this 
plant was established, and it has worked admirably. 

Mr. FOSS. Is there any other discussion on it? 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, the naval bill of this year as it 
passed the House had provision for one battle ship, two armored 
cruisers, three protected cruisers, three scout cruisers, and two 
colliers. The colliers are the smallest ships. The Senate provi- 
sion provides that these two smallest ships shall be built in two 
of the navy-yards of the country. There is not one of the im- 
portant navy-yards but what can take care of these two smaller 
ships. The best constructors who were in the Navy two or three 
years ago, including Admiral Hichborn, had recommended that 
there should be navy- yard construction upon the ground that the 
Government could construct as cheaply and as well, and that the 
Government should keep a trained force on hand all the time. 

Now, when the repair of a ship is completed in a navy-yard 
the mechanics are discharged, and when another uy goes in to 
be repaired it is difficult to get these men back. If you have 
navy-yard construction they can keep the mechanics all the time. 
This reasoning is justified by the facts. On one occasion, two or 
three years ago, this House provided that a battle ship, an ar- 
mored cruiser, and a protected cruisershould be builtin the navy- 
yards of the country. 

Now, Mr. S er, in foreign countries every groat naval power 
builds a portion of its ships in its navy-yards. Two years ago 
Great Britain was building eight battle ships and a number of 
cruisers in her navy-yards. Russia, France, and Germany are 
also building a portion of their ships in their navy-yards. 

Now, as to the question of this expenditure of $175,000 to make 
the necessary improvements, Lean not understand that. Ten years 
ago one of the battle ships and one of the cruisers—the battle ship 
Texas and the cruiser Raleigh—were built at the navy-yard at 
Norfolk. A battle ship and cruiser were built at other navy- 
yards. Since then we have spent many millions on the navy- 
yards, and I have no hesitation in stating that if they are not 
ready and prepared to build a little ship like this collier, then it 
must be the fault of the people who have expended the money. 
If the navy-yards are not prepared to build these small ships they 
should be put in condition, and that without delay. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the building of these small 
ships in the navy-yards will cost the Government any more than 
we are now paying. The factis that the private contractors have 
about sixty vessels building for the Government, and it is reason- 
able to put some little of this work with the navy-yards. The 
Secretary in his letter calls attention to the fact that in the navy- 
yards he is already building at Portsmouth, N. H.,a training brig, 
at Boston a training brig and a steam tug, and at New York a 
battle ship; but I want to call attention to the fact that there are 
yards south of New York, and it seems to me that a yard which 
ten years ago built a battle ship and a cruiser ought to be read 
now to build this little collier. There is also an important y: 
upon the Pacific coast. The amendment of the Senate is so rea- 
sonable that it does seem to me that the House should with prac- 
tical unanimity concur in the amendment and build these two 
colliers in the navy- { t 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DAYTON. This clause provides that these two colliers 
shall be built in the navy-yards—that is, the Senate amendment 
provides that. The matter in controversy, as I understand it, is 
the question whether one or two shall be built in the 874 der 
Now the information comes from the Department that before 
any navy-yard in the country can build the colliers it will be 
necessary to enact an additional appropriation of from $150,000 
to $175,000 to prepare and fix that yard to dothat work. The 
parliamentary inquiry I want to ask is, whether it is within the 
power of the conferees to provide an extra appropriation under 


The Government never takes into consideration ` 
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this Senate amendment, so that there will be no delay in the build- 
of the colliers? 
e SPEAKER. Well, that is rpad spouma inquiry. 

Mr. DAYTON. Well, T doubted w. the Speaker would 
regard it as such, but it is very important for us to understand 
the situation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can give his opinion 

Mr. DAYTON. I would very much like to have the Chair's 

inion. 

4205 SPEAKER (continuing). Upon the Senate amendment 
that will control the Chair's vote if it is necessary for him to vote, 
but that would not be answering his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I simply called attention to this 
fact because I have a desire that these colliers shall be built, be- 
cause they are desired by the De ent now, 

The SPEAKER. It seems to 


. MEYER] 

e from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and con- 
cur therein. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

Mr. FOSS. Division, Mr. Speaker! 

cag a cas accordingly divided; and there were—ayes 118, 
noes 5 

So the motion to concur was to, 

a Mr. Speaker, I if there are any other amend- 


ents? 
Ths SPEAKER. This disposes of all the amendments. 
Mr. FOSS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 
The SPEAKER. Without edon; it is so ordered. 
The SPEAKER eee pag p ollowing conferees: Mr, Foss, 
Mr. Dayton, and Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY TO INDIANS IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following report 
from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio reports the follow- 
ing resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 308: 
“Resolved, ee 


in order 

vide for kir allotment of lands to the Sta 

ew York, and extend the loner as of the laws of the United States and of 
— Dato of New York over such Indians, for 


voted on without debate and 


bill to 


8 5 Mr. er, this is a rule to bring for- 
Ward a bill that was presented in the House some days ago under 
a motion to suspend the rules, and for which a very large major- 
a of the House voted. If there is anyone who desires now to 

s this resolution I will yield to him. 

FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the raat 
man some question in reference to the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under this rule, will it be in order to 
offer amendments to the bill? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, Ishall ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rule may be read again. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I could not catch it as it was read. 


5 aman ous consent that 
resolution be again reported. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk 4 25 reported the resolution. 
Mr. SULZE Mr. Speak 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the ene desire time in oppo- 
sition to the rule? 
Mr.SULZER. Ido. 
| Mr. GROSVENOR. How much time? 
| Mr. SULZER. I would like to have ten minutes. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Will not the gentleman be content with 
five minutes? 
Mr. SULZER. Yes. 
New „ I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
ew Yor 
Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, this is the same bill which was be- 
fore the House a few days ago on a motion of gp a = 
New York [Mr. VREELAND] to suspend the rules and consider 


bill. At that time I opposed the motion and the House, 7 an 


e score Loewy vote, refused to suspend the rules and 
bill. I explained the objects of the bill then, and I A aios the 
Members of this House now know about what this bill is in- 


held over and over 
The people of the tate of New York who are disinterested in 
matter are absolutely opposed to this bill. These lands are 
now owned by the Indians in common, and New York is opposed 
to taking away these Indian lands by a process of allotment, be- 
cause if these lands are taken away from the Indians in this way 
it will only be a question of a few years when the lands will be 
sold, the money gone, and the Indians will become a public 
charge on the ore ers of this ag sag 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Are Indians opposed to the 


bill? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; they are unalterably opposed to the bill. 

Now, the friends of the Indians in New York declare that much 
of the money that will be derived from the sale of these Indians’ 
lands will go to ot Aer anar land-grant claim of $200,000 which 
has been pending in the courts for a number of years and which 
the courts over and over again have declared has no merit what- 
ever. This entire proposition is unjust and unconscionable. The 
bill is a bad one in its every aspect and should be beaten in this 


House 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


yield for a question? 

Mr. SULZER. Not 8 now. I only have a few minutes 
time. There is not, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the slightest rea- 
son why this House should waste its time considering a bill 2 
has so little merit —an indefensible bill, which is opposed, in the 
first instance, by the Indians whom it is aimed, and, sec- 
ondly, by all of the people of State of New York save a few 
whoare To ste benefited by it. These Indian lands are very ee 
to-day. contain great natural resources in oil and gas, and 

a d e portion of the lands are leased to white people 
and to oil and gas tors, who have much influence here. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And who are they? 

Mr. SULZER. They are the le who are now leasing the 
lands from the Indians for homes for gas and oil, and for other 
p , and are tired of paying rent, and who believe it will E 
to their material benefit to get a fee simple title. ser ne 
have much influence in western New York, in some 5 
Sylvania, and. it must be apparent to the most un „much 
influence in Congress. I could name some of them, but it is un- 
necessary. The trail of oil is all over this bill, Will it slip 
through? That is for yon to say 

Mr. Speaker, I take it for granted that few Members have read 
this bill and are familiar with its provisions. It is a queer bill in 
more ways than one, and some of its sections would be ludicrous * 
if it were not for ee 2 deplorable results it is destined ulti- 
mately to accomplish. ie es, among other things, that these 
lands of the in shall be taken after allotment by condemna- 
tion proceedings for privateuse. Whoever heard of taking lands 
from an individual by condemnation proceedings 
inn Constitatl provides, I believe, that priva shall 

ms on eve, that private property 
not be taken by condemnation 
r aa a and it is not con 

hio [Mr pd in the bill of a not urge, I hope, p 
contemplated in the blic character. Tt is entirel 
question of a few individ APE know the value of these In 
lands, who know of the minerals, the oil, and the gas that they 
contain, and who want er © n as easily as possible, and the 


“re Wal rp 
Bil ae pear i word i is an outrage on these In- 
of the nation. condemned 


trio] the Historical Society of New York ae eee, friend of the 
Za in he Ss f If we did our duty here, we should d 
r interests and protect their rights ins of legisla’ 

9 Pass this bill and we rize them and ro 
heritage -a crime Wan 
These Indians to-day are 3 happy, self-reliant, 
perous, and contented. ucated; 8 
selves; they have good homes, of ate ts ae sad. peed 
annoy no one, harm noray Brin have good farms, which the 


cultivate; they have good and they are not now and never 


for another 
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have been a burden upon the taxpayers of the State of New York 
mr the slightest expense to the taxpayers of this country. 

Now, why in the name of honesty, justice, and common sense 
should we take away their lands by allotment, to soon be sold 

to a few individuals? Then the Indians, when the proceeds are 
spent, will sooner or later become a public charge. 

I submit to this House that this-rule to now consider and pass 
this bill in forty minutes is unjust and iniquitous, and I hope the 
adoption of the rule will be defeated. 

y all this haste? Why single out this bill from hundreds 
and hundreds of others—honest and meritorious bills—for hasty 
consideration? There must be some good reason forit. Will some 
Member tell us? No. Who will be benefited by it? That is the 

mestion. The land and the oil and the gas speculators? Yes; 

ey will reap a golden harvest. The Ogden Land Company? 
Yes; it will ultimately get its $200,000 less the amounts it has as- 
signed to the lobbyists who for years have been behind this legis- 
lation. These are some of the reasons. Should they ap to us? 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, for a question. 

e Mr. FINLEY. Have not the rights of this land company been 
adjudicated in the courts, and has not the decision been against 
them and in favor of the Indians? 

Mr. SUL Yes, that is the fact; such a finding by the 
courts in favor of the Indians has been rendered time and again. 
The Ogden Land Company has not now, and never did have, any 
standing in court. 

Now, this bill seeks to give that Ogden Land Company a legal 
status in the courts and compel the Attorney-General to take up 
its case and prosecute it. ho ever heard of such a proceeding? 
This bill is unjust and indefensible; it has absolutely no merit; it 
is hoary with age; it is looked upon by people who have investi- 

ted it and know something about it as a contemptible steal 

h and through. I hope the resolution will not be adopted. 

It ought not to be, if we do our duty and keep our contract, our 
treaty obligations, with the Indians, the wards of the Republic. 

2 J 

e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. , the ent made by the 

. SULZER], who has just taken his 


gentleman from New York 
seat, seems to me as strong an ent as can be presented why 
the bi t to bs taken up and disposed of. After a long de- 


bate in House, in which that gentleman participated, and 
also the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] now on his 
feet 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope that I may be allowed a little time 


upon the adoption of this rule. 
Mr. GROS OR. I hope the gentleman will take the time 
on the bill itself. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to call attention to the gross in- 
justice which will be done by the adoption of the rule; and I 
should like to have five minutes, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam not willing to yield further. The 

House has had this question before it heretofore, has spent consider- 
able time upon it, and voted by almost a two-thirds majority in 
favor of its The argument made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SULZER] is conclusive as showing the necessity 
that something be done in this matter; and the opportune time to 
do it is when the bill is pending before the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask the gentleman to yield me five min- 
utes. Iam a member of the committee that considered this bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes, 
with the understanding that immediately upon the close of that 
time I shall ask the previous question upon the adoption of the 
rule. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I hope that this rule will 
be voted down. The Committee on Rules, 1 in a spirit 
of fairness, brings in a rule to permit this to be considered. 
It allows only forty minutes’ debate, to be followed by the offer- 
ing of amendments, without any possibility whatever of a word 
of explanation of those amendments. This isa farce, froma legis- 
lative standpoint. The bill involves vast property interests. It 
should be fairly considered in the House. ere are many per- 
sons who believe it should be passed; but after an examination 
and investigation for more than three years of many of the mat- 
ters connected with it I am convinced that certain amendments 
should be a in order to perfect the bill. 

Mr. VREELAND. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. VREELAND. I ask the gentleman from New York to in- 
dicate any amendments he would like to offer to the bill. There 
may be no objection to them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I can have the opportunity to anpe 


Mr. Speaker, if the committee, in addition to allowing twenty 


and explain amendments which seem to me essential, I 


minutes’ debate on each side, had permitted the bill to be even 
read for the purpose of offering amendments, with discussion un- 
der the five-minute rule, there would be some fairness in the pro- 
ceeding. Few Members of this House outside of the members of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs know anything about this bill. 
Members in general have no knowledge of what it contains; they 
have no knowledge of the matters which it affects; yet it is pro- 
paa to adopt this rule, which prevents the bill from being read 
or the : in good faith of amendments. 

When this House faces a condition like that, I sincerely hope 
that in menart: of fairness and justice it will vote down this 
pro e. 

. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman explain what 
reason there is for this proposed division of these lands? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not “hankering” for a division of 
ieve it should be 


these lands at all, buta great many persons 

done. If it is to be done, I hope that amendments, which I have 
prepared after some time spent in the examination of the bill, 
may be presented and explained to the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Are not these Indians getting along 
all right now on these lands? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A great many persons think so. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. VREELAND]. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, no Indian bill that has ever 
come before this House, with the exception of the original Dawes 
bill, has received longer or more careful consideration from all 
those who are interested in the welfare of the Indians than this 
bill before us. The opposition to the bill comes from New York 
City—400 miles Agen e the reservations. 

It comes, among others, from my colleague from New York [Mr. 
SULZER], who, I venture to say, never was on one of these reser- 
vations except to ride over it on the railroad; who never saw an 
Indian except those who have filled him up with misinformation 
which he has poured out upon this House; who knows absolutely 
nothing about Indians, unless it be the wooden Indians that they 
have down on the Bowery [laughter]; whose statements in regard 
to this bill and in regard to the author of it are absolutely untrue. 

I stand behind every line of this bill. I hold gt were personally 
responsible for every line in it. I have lived for thirty years near 
these reservations, and I know all about the conditions that pre- 
vail there. Every line in that bill I stand for and vouch for of my 
own pene knowledge. Thestatement that it is an attempt to 
steal lands from the Indians I pronounce to be absolutely untrue. 
Not an acre of land is taken from these Indians under this bill. 
No Indians in the United States have been more generously 
and fairly treated than these Indians. The insinuation that the 
Standard Oil Company is interested in this bill in any way, shape, 
or manner is a fact that my friend from New York must have 
pulled down out of the air. It exists nowhere else, 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. I want to know what provision there is in this 
bill for the disposition of the money? Is it to be paid directly to 
the Indians, or invested, or how? 

Mr. VREELAND. It is to be divided among the Indians. 

Mr. GILBERT. Individually? 

Mr. VREELAND. Individually; yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. ill my friend yield a moment? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman from New York 
says that the Standard Oil Company is trying to get this land. 

. VREELAND. I heard him. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. On page 7 of the bill I find a line 
about oil. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee (reading): 

That nothing in this act contained shall in any manner affect the payment 
of royalties or rents under any oil lease of lands upon either of said reserva- 
tions, but such royalties shall continue to be paid the same as heretofore. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Who owns these oil leases? 

Mr. VREELAND. I would say that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—that is, the South Penn Oit Company—has a lease on the 
oil lands. The money derived from those leases belongs to the 
Seneca Nation. This bill provides that that land shall not be 
allotted, because it is evident that it could not be, but that the 
income from it shall continue to be paid to the United States In- 
dian agent for distribution among all the Indians. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How did this oil company get 
these oil lands away from the Indians? 

Mr. VREELAND. They were leased in the regular way and the 
leases ratified by act of Congress, the same as leases are made 
anywhere. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Who wants this allotment made? 
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Mr. VREELAND. Let me state another fact to the gentle- 
man, if he is interested in oil matters, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Ionly want to take care of the In- 
dians, that is all. 

Mr. VREELAND. This bill not only does not make at easy to 
lease their lands for oil purposes, but it makes it impossible for 
the Indians to lease them for oil purposes. 

Only a few days ago a bill passed this House by unanimous 
consent, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] with- 
drew his objection to it. That bill provided that a whole great 
traci or territory there should be leased for oil and gas purposes. 
Under this bill, when these lands are allotted in severalty among 
the Indians, they are forbidden to alienate them for twenty-five 
years, and such a bill as that could not pass. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Whatright has Congress to allow 
the President to appoint commissicners to go up there and take 
charge of this land under what you may term a species of emi- 
nent domain? i 

Mr. VREELAND. The United States has full charge of it as 
the guardian of the Indians. and has been so recognized by the 
courts since the time of Chief Justice Marshall. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives last winter— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask the previous question. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SULZER., I hope the gentleman will not insist on the pre- 
vious question. I wantto say just a word or two more in answer 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. VREELAND]. 

Nr. GROSVENOR. Ho much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. SULZER. ee minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Could not the gentleman compromise on 
two? eg en I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

The SPEAKER, . The gentleman has two minutes. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, in that two minutes I ask the 
Clerk to read a letter to me from the editor of Puck, Mr. Joseph 
Keppler, which I send to the desk. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


Hon, WM. SULZER, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR MR. SULZER: Your kind favor of April 15 is just received. Be 
assured of my keen appreciation and thanks. $ 
The Vreeland bill is certainly a very bad one from the viewpoint of the 
Indian. Its provisions benefit the white landandoil speculatorsonly. These 
plotters have all to gain and the Indians everythin gto lose. 
LENET. ‘They AsO practically AAAA E AN Sele tally 
orgery. ey are prac y unanimously e y 
prayer is to —1 S its—to them—terrible enactment. 
` Your assurance, therefore, to strenuousl 3 this bill and all future 
legislation detrimental to the welfare of the Indians of New York State is 
most welcome and gratifying to me, who have always considered you a 
stanch friend of our cause. I now know that I may rel 
It may please you to learn that your loyalty and f 
our Indian people have caused you to be ref 
“our friend who wields the tomahawk in Congress. 


(Laughter and applause. } 


With all good wishes, and trusting that I may have the opportunity of as- 
paring yon bers appreciation at some future 5 believe me, z 
ery 


NEW YORK, April 19, 1904. 


to among themselves as 


y, yours, 
- Jos, KEPPLER, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
Mr. VREELAND. May I ask the Clerk what the signature 
2 


was? 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the signature will be an- 
nounced. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joseph Keppler. 


Mr. VREELAND. Who is he? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Keppler is the editor of Puck. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY]. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will not use the five minutes. 
„The Tomahawk of Congress has stated that there is no Mem- 
ber on the floor outside of the committee who knows anything 
about this bill. I believe Iam not to be included in that. I do 
not know much about the bill, but I was born within a few miles 
of that reservation, and I live very near to it. It is a contiguous 
tract alongside my Congressional district. I have been over every 
inch of the ground on foot, on horseback, and by all means of 
5 including floating down the river. I believe that 
this Congress can do no wiser act for the benefit of the people 
- living on that reservation, to better their condition, than to make 
an allotment of these lands. Unrider the provisions of their tribal 
relations, no matter how well a man cultivates his tract, the coun- 
cil may take his little farm away from him for his newly acquired 
son-in-law. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is entirely mistaken in 
that statement. 
Mr. SIBLEY. I think the chief and the tribal council can so 


determine. There are very few men, I believe, who are o 

to the bill. I believe my friend who has just risen and other 
Members on your side believe that this bill ought to „although 
you believe it ought to be amended; but of that I have nothing 
whatever tosay. But I do speak of the justice of this bill. Ibe- 
lieve as sincerely as I have ever made a statement looking into the 
eyes of my colleagues that there is not one vicious thing about 
this bill, and I believe also that my friend has offered it with the 
sole purpose of benefiting these people among whom he lives. If 
for the purpose of betterment it were to be amended, I should not 
object. 

I believe that my friend from New York, who has beén desig- 
nated The Tomahawk of Congress, makes a mistake, and heis 
wrong when he imputes to other gentlemen any motives other 
than those which ought to actuate any high-minded Member of 
this Honse who has taken an oath to iy one the laws and Consti- 
tution of this country, and I hope he withdraw his reference 
in this that the gentleman from New York has acted or attempted 
to act in any way except for the benefit of those among whom he 
resides and for the benefit of those men who are entitled to some 
property rights on the reservation. 

. GILBERT. What do the Indians want done abont it? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I believe I am not qualified to state what the 
Indians want. 

Mr. LITTLE. The bill requires their consent. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The bill requires their consent, as my friend the 
gentleman from Arkansas states. I think the gentleman from 
Arkansas has been on that committee a number of years, and I 
believe that he recognizes that the time has come—I think I betray 
no confidence when I say he has come to the belief that the time 
has come—when this allotment shall be made. I agree with you 
all that it should be made Properly; but-I do want to disclaim im- 
proper motives upon the part of the gentlemen who are support- 
ing this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. VREELAND. I ask for three minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. - 

Mr. VREELAND. I stated to the House a few moments ago 
that no better considered bill had been brought to the considera- 
tion of the House during this session than this one. Mycolleagne 
from New York [Mr. SULZER], who is undoubtedly full of kind- 
ness to the Indians, but lacks information about them, was en- 
tirely correct when he stated that this is an old matter—that this 
is an old steal, I think was the way he referred to it—that this is 
not the first attempt to bring this matter before Congress. It 
was once recommended by Secretary of the Interior Mr. Hoke 
Smith and also by Judge Browning, who was the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs under President Cleveland. In that report 
Judge Browning, who was one of the ablest Indian Commission- 
ers, I think, we have ever had, makes unqualifiedly and without 
reservation a strong appeal in favor of passing the same legisla- 
tion which I am offering here to-day. 

I haye not time to read his report. On page 22 of that report 
you will find that Judge Browning takes exactly the same ground 
that I take in this bill. ; 

The only previous bill that has been introduced here, so far as 
I know, was in 1897, which was in response to a report of Judge 
Browning, the Indian Commissioner at that time. It was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator David B. Hill, of New York. 

That bill called for an appropriation to pay off a land company 
which claimed to have title to these Indian lands. That bill, 
which was introduced by Senator Hill, of New York, whose name, 
I have no doubt, is familiar to my colleague from New York 
[laughter], was introduced here and passed through the Senate 
of the United States. So far as I know the only previous legis- 
lation to which my colleague can refer is the bill introduced by 
Senator Hill and passed in the Senate in 1897. 

The same bill as we are now considering, with some changes, 
was introduced by myself in the last Congress. It was fully con- 
sidered for many weeks, with many hearings before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs; it was reported favorably from that commit- 
tee; it was discussed in this House and passed under a suspen- 
sion of the rules. The board of Indian commissioners in this 
city, appointed by the President, has passed resolutions, which I 
have here, in favor of this bill for two successive years. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on page 196 of his last report, 
favors the passage of this legislation. 

The Conference of Friends of the Indians at Lake Mohonk, 
which is known all over the country, has for two successive years 
spas resolutions in favor of this particular bill. The United 

tates Indian attorney, the missionaries among the Indians, thé 
Indian Rights Association, Mr. Philip Garrett, of Philadelphia, 
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who eg sil the interest of the Friends—all of these various 
es have 


bodi time and time again considered this-legislation in 
detail and recommended its araa 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, Lask for a vote on the pre- 
vious question. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SULZER: Division, Mr. S. er. 

2a House accordingly divided; and there were—ayes 139, 
noes 81. 

Mr. SULZER. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker: 

TheSPEAKER. Twenty gentlemen have arisen—not a suf- 
ficient number; and the yeas and nays are refused, and the reso- 
Intion is agreed to. The resolution provides for forty minutes’ 
debate—twenty minutes to be controlled by those in favor of the 
bill and twenty minutes by those opposed to it, members of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs having preference. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
control the time on this side in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that he may control the twenty minutes’ time of 
those in favor of the bill. Without objection, it is so ordered; and 
the gentleman from New York on the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs [Mr. FirzarraLD] will control the other twenty minutes. 
[After a 12 5 The ir hears no objection. 

Mr. VREEL ND. Mr. Speaker, it has been the polièy of this 
Government for more than twenty years to allot lands among 
the Indians and eventually to make citizens of them, This policy 
has been pursued for years throughout the West with the Indians 
who were only semicivilized and with many who were not civil- 
ized at all. Ever since the passage of the Dawes bill, introduced 
by Senator Dawes nearly twenty years ago, that has been the es- 
tablished policy of this Government. 

We have had, Mr. Speaker, several different of treatment 
of the Indians of the United States. We have the first stage, 
where the policy of the Government seemed to be to consider that 
the only good Indian was a dead Indian. That, Mr; Speaker, has 
long since passed by. Then we had the second stage, where it 
was considered to be for the benefit of the Indians to herd them 
upon reservations and keep them by themselves and maintain 
their tribal relations and keep white men away from among them 
and maintain them as tribes of Indians, I say, Mr. Speaker, that 


that s has also passed away, 
Mr. S HENS of Texas, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr: VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Iwillask the gentleman if wehave 
not passed several bills this session of Congress, coming from the 
Committee on Indian A fairs, providing for breaking up reserva- 
tions and allotting lands among the In ? 

Mr. VREELAND. I understand that that is true. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, And I will ask if it is not also a 
fact that we have spent more time upon this bill than any other 
bill before the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. VREELAND. I think, Mr. Speaker, I may say in reply to 
the question of my friend from Texas, who is also on the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, that it is true that in this session more 
time has been spent in hearings and consid*ration upon this bill 
than any other one bill or two bills before that committee. 

Not only that, but in the last House, at the session a year ago 
last winter, many weeks were spent by the members of the Indian 
Committee of the House in hearings and in considering every de- 
tail of this legislation. I want to say that I am interested in this 
legislation for two reasons, and I am perfectly frank to state to 
the House what those reasons are: In the first place, every Com- 
missioner of Indian a for the Sea ten years has been urging 
u Congress to pass legislation looking to making citizens o 
these Indians and allotting their lands. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to ask another ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware of the 
amendments to be offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
paige th who is a member of the committee? 

Mr. VR . I know of some of the amendments to be 
offered by the gentleman from New York, and I do not know that 
I would object to them. Some of the other amendments, in my 
set geste would be fatal to the bill. 

. BREAZEALE. How many Indians are affected by this 
particular bill? 


Mr. VREELAND. About 2,700 Indians, who are living upon 
about 56,000 acres of land; living under tribal relations; living 
outside the law of the State of New York; living where their 
property and domestic relations are outside of the laws of the State 
of New 


York and of the United States. These Indians, Mr. 


Speaker, are perhaps more civilized than any other tribe of Ia- 
dians in this United States. 

For nearly a century they have lived there, in the State of New 
York, surrounded by civilization, occupyiug in their reservations 
following the Allegheny River, about half a mile on each side of 
that river a strip nearly 40 miles long, stretching through an old 
and rich and thickly settled part of the State of New York. Now, 
it has been impossible to prevent white people from interfering 
with and from mixing in business relations with these Indians. 
The railroads had to be built over these reservations in order to 
het the hills and through the valleys on their way to the great 


Therefore, in 1876, after the Erie Railroad had been built through 
western New York, on its way to Chicago, the railroad men were 
obliged to settle along the line of raiiroads and obliged to settle 
on these reservations. There was no way to get around them, 
In that way these communities of white people that are now con- 
tained in villages first settled on the Indian lands. 

It was done with the consent of the Indians. These Indians are 
as intelligent, in my judgment—many of them—as the farmers 
throughout western New York. They are men who know how 
to do business. They are men who know how to protect them- 
selves in their business intercourse with white men. These In- 
dians voluntarily made leases with the white people and permit- 
ted them to settle upon the reservations in the seali “ villages.” 

In 1876 these villages had become so large that Congress rati- 
fied the leases and authorized the Indians to make further leases 
with the white people. 

So then to-day we find that there are about 8,000 people, who 
are constituents of mine, who are residing upon these reserva- 
tions, upon lands which they have leased from the Indians under 
leases which have been ratified by act of Congress. These leases 
are , having been so decided by the supreme court of the 
State of New York, and are renewable once every ninety-nine 
years for the p of readjustment of rent. 

Now, Mr. Fo eg outside of these villages, which the Indians 
have parted with in perpetuity by their own action, not an acre 
of land is taken away from them, that which they have 
voluntarily parted with. Not only that, but all of the provisions 
of the Dawes Act have been put around this bill to protect the in- 
terests of the Indians. Before introducing the bill in e ere I 
submitted it to the board of Indian commissioners, to the Indian 
Rights Association, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
I asked them to suggest any provisions which should be added to 
care for the rights of Indians under this bill. 

Many amendments were made, and I say here, Mr. Speaker, 
that this bill is a perfected bill, made jointly with all of thesesoci- 
eties that make it their business to-look after and protect the in- 
terests of the Indians. i 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman what is 
the necessity for the bill at all? 

Mr. VREELAND. Iwill say to my friend the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. 8 all of these societies that are urg- 
ing the passage of this bill are doing it entirely on account of the 
Indians. Iwill say to him that here are 2,700 people who are 
civilized people, people who take newspapers, who cultivate their 
lands, who have their own parties among themselves and conduct 
their elections, who have a tribal government, who are as intel- 
ligent as nine out of ten of the immigrants who land on our shores 
to become American citizens. 

Here are 2,700 of these Indians settled down in one of the old 
States of this Union, outside of the law, without any law to 
govern their own property relations, without any property rights 
which go to the individual, but all of them. possessed only of 
tribal rights. All of their domestic relations are outside of the 
law. ‘There is no law of the State of New York that can reach 
one of these Indians. If the husband of a woman deserts his 
family and goes and lives with some other woman, they are en- 
tirely outside of the law. 

I say that it has created a condition of affairs here which has 
attracted the attention of all the societies that exist for the bene- 
fit of Ind ans and has caused these societies to urge here, year 
after year, the passage of this legislation. Now, I say that I want 
to be entiirely frank with this House. I am not sure that that 
reason alone, while I understand and believe in it and know the 
a oe ct lew on ira of these tease is 3 

prompted me to spend so many days in urging this legislation. 

Lam not sure that ft would have done it had it not been for the 
8,000 white people who live there and who are asking of me that 
I endeavor to settle up these affairs; that I endeavor to put these 
Indians where, while every right they have is to be respected, the 
will be brought under the laws of the State; that each one shail 
have his own lot of land, protected against alienation for twenty- 
five years, so that these lands in the State of New York shall be 


made a place of peace and prosperity and contentment for their 
Indian owners. 
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Mr. GILBERT. What about their mining or mineral rights? 

Mr. VREELAND. Iwill say to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
GILBERT] that about eight years ago oil was found on their res- 
ervation; that oil has been developed. The Indians leased those 
oil lands in the ordinary way, under a lease ratified by Congress, 
and they are now receiving from that oil property the royalty, 
amounting to a good many thousand dollars a year. 

So far as I know—and I am familiar with the subject—there is 
no other land in that reservation—and I am familiar with the oil 
business—that I would take and put down a well uponif they 
would give me a lease of the whole of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In allotting the lands to these Indians, is 
any provision made in this bill for segregating the developed oil 
lands from those which are to be allotted to the Indians? 

Mr. VREELAND. There is provision that the oil lands shall 
be allotted the same as the other; but the money coming from the 
oil lands is to be paid to the United States Indian agent, as is now 
done, for distribution among the Indians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then the benefit of the developed oil lands 
will accrue to the entire nation? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Will the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. VREELAND] explain to the House how the claim of the 
Ogden Land Company is to be disposed of? There seems to be 
some question about that claim. 

Mr. VREELAND. The reason why these lands were not in- 
cluded in the original Dawes bill was because there is a question 
in regard to the title to these lands. I wish to read a letter in re- 
lation to this matter, which I received from ex-Senator Dawes 
shortly before his death. He says: 

No man can be more impressed than I haye been for the last dozen years 
with the deplorable condition of the New York Indians, as well as the incu- 
bus of these reservations upon the future development of western New York. 
There is ho cure that I know of butallotment. They would have been in- 
cluded in the operation of the severalty act of 1887— 

That is the allotment act, known as the “Dawes bill“ 
but for the trouble about their title. 


There is a company—not a corporation, but the heirs of four or 
five men of Revolutionary times—that claims to hold the pre- 
emption right to these reservations; that is, that claims to have 
the first and sole right to buy these lands when the Indians shall 
be through with them. 

Not only that, but all of you gentlemen who are familiar with 
Indian laws know that the right of the Indians to occupy lands 
which are preempted exists as a tribal right; that the United 
States Supreme Court has decided that the Indians must exist as 
a tribe in order to hold their rights to these lands. Therefore, it 
has been necessary through all these years that these Indians 
should maintain their existence as a tribe in order to protect their 
title from the company called the Ogden Land Company.” 

I referred a moment ago to the bill which the late Senator 
Hill introduced in the Senate of the United States in 1897, upon 
the recommendation of Secretary Hoke Smith and Judge Brown- 
ing, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. That bill provided that the 
claims of the Odgen Land Company should be paid off and that 
$270,000 should be a 8 for that purpose. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What provision does this bill make in 

d to adverse claims? Does it impair or validate them? 

. VREELAND. This bill provides that the Attorney-General 
of the United States shall bring suit to quiet the title to these 
lands; that he shall endeavor to find out whether the Odgen Land 
Company has any interest at all, and if so, how much; and if that 
company has no interest, then the allotments shall goon. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, This bill does nat confer any rights upon 
that company? 

Mr. VREELAND. Not the least; it simply proposes to find out 
the existing legal status of that company, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has now reached the third and, 
I trust, the last stage in its treatment of its Indian wards; thatis, 
to them not as tribes of Indians, but as individuals capable of de- 
velopment along civilized lines. To develop habits of industry 
among them, to awaken among them the property instinct by 
giving to each one his own individual allotment of land, there 
must be among them a survival of the fittest. They must either 
survive as individuals or perish as tribes of Indians. The present 
policy of the Government aims to develop them into citi- 
zens, who shall be absorbed into and become part of the citizen- 
ship of our country. 

Mr. § er, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it is proper to state at the 
outset that while a great many people favor the passage of this 
bill, yet there is one gentleman, at least, who opposes it, whose 
knowledge of the conditions of the Indians affected by the bill is 
as accurate and as great as that of any other person, with the 
ee ee , of the gentleman who introduced the bill. 
Bishop Walker, of Buffalo, an Episcopalian, whose diocese includes 


ae 5 affected by this measure, is heartily opposed to 
e bill. 

The bill provides for the allotment of the lands of the Seneca 
Indians in New Lork State in the Allegany and Cattaraugus res- 
ervations. It first provides that the consent of a majority of the 
Indians shall be obtained before anything can be done to render 


the legislation effective. Although the United States Supreme 
Court has decided in the Lone Wolf case (1 U. S., —) that Con- 
gress has the absolute power to dispose of Indian lands as it deems 
proper withont the consent of the Indians affected, yet I deem it 
advisable to make provision for the obtaining of their consent to 
any proposed legislation unless there be peculiar reasons to dis- 
pense with such consent, so that their interests may be properly 
safeguarded and their just demands respected. 

With the addition of certain amendments that I shall ask the 
House to adopt, the bill is less objectionable than any that has 
ever been urged for the allotment of the lands of these Indians. I 
am inclined to believe from investigations made as a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs that a condition exists on the 
reservations that should in some way be changed. Many who 
have given close attention to the matter—persons who are entirely 
disinterested—insist that legislation along the lines suggested in 
the pending bill is imperative. 

Could Ihave my way, Mr. Speaker, I would not at this time 
provide for the allotment of the lands of these Indians. Since 
the bill is before the House, however, I shall endeavor to have 
adopted some amendments that in my opinion will somewhat im- 
prove it. The following provision is found on page 5 of the bill: 


Provided further, That at any time after the expiration of six years after 


such allotments have been made the Secretary of the Interior, upon presen- 
tation of a certificate si and acknowledged by the count; ju 6, the sur- 
rogate, and the clerk of the county in which any such allottes may reside, 


stating that such allottee in their knowledge and opinion is temperate, indus- 
trious, competent to his affairs, and qualified for citizenship, ma 
cause such patent in fee simple to issue at once to such allottee under — 9 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


T shall ask the House to adopt an amendment striking out the 

following language: 

certificate si 
FFF 
may reside, sta that such allottee, in their knowledge and 8. — is 
temperate, industrious, competent to manage his affairs, and q ed for 
citizenship— 
and inserting after the word cause,“ in line 23, the words “in 
his discretion.” 

The effect of this amendment will be to give the Secretary of 
the Interior authority to issue a patent in fee to any allottee after 
six years if he deems it proper so todo. I shall ask to have the 
provision for a certificate from the county judge, clerk, and sur- 
rogate eliminated, for a reason very obvious to those who are 
familiar with the conditions about Indian reservations. 

Before I call attention to that phase of the matter, however, I 
desire to point out that in no legislation allotting Indian lands, 
where, for any cause, the power to alienate the allotment has 
been permitted within twenty-five years from the date of the 
allotment, have the local authorities been clothed with power to 
pass upon the qualifications of the allottees for citizenship, so that 
a patent in fee to their lands might be obtained. 

he reason is quite obvious, Mr. Speaker. In this case, for in- 
stance, the lands to be allotted are rich in gas, in oil, and in min- 
erals. So long as the power of alienation is suspended the Indian 
is in no danger of having his land takenimproperly. In the com- 
munities wherein the lands affected by this bill are located the 
interests of the white people are considered much superior to 
those of the Indians. It is the same in all communities under 
similar circumstances. 

The officials named in the bill to furnish the certificate required 
would be so pci He predisposed in favor of the whites and the 
desire to have the Indian land given to him with such a titie as to 
make it part of the taxable property of the county would be so 
strong that the entire matter might better be left to the Secretary 
of the Interior, so that a thorough investigation by an Indian 
Office inspector may be assured for every application made for a 
patent in fee by an allottee. 

It can readily be seen that if an allottee be permitted to come 
to the Department with such a certificate as is required by this 
provision of the bill that there shall be less disposition on the 
part of the Department to make the thorough and independent 
investigation that each case should have. 

Another amendment that it is my purpose to offer will place 
in the bill a provision contained in the bill as it passed Congress 
on a previous occasion. It is provided that none of the land in 
the villages of Salamanca, West Salamanca. Red House, Vandalia, 
Carrollton, and Great Valley shall be allotted; but the lessees 
shall be permitted to obtain a patent to the leased lands by pay- 
ing a sum of money which, if invested at 4 per cent, would yis 
the annual rental of the leased land. 
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Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. VREELAND. I did not understand the gentleman ex- 
actly. Did he say that ha wished to offer an amendment in re- 

to the terms under which an individual after six years could 
me a citizen? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have already stated that. 
„ Will the gentleman be kind enough to state 

a 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Iwill move to strike out on 5 all 
contained in lines 18 to 23, commencing with the w * upon 
presentation and down to the word citizenship,” and after the 
word cause,“ in line 23, I shall move to insert the words in 
his discretion,’’ so that the Secretary of the Interior in his discre- 
tion may have that power. 

7, in line 2, after the word Provided,“ I shall offer an 
amendment which will restore to the bill a provision which was 
in it when it passed the last Congress. As I have already stated, 
the lessees in these villages, who pay in rent for lots from six to 
ten dollars a year, may obtain patents to those lots upon paying a 
sum of money which, if invested at 4 per cent, will yield the annual 
rental they now pay. 

In the former bill it was also provided that in case $200,000 was 
eee Ogden Land Company 


proportionate to the sum paid to the Ogden Land Company as 
the area of the land that the 


I know of no reason for omitting this provision from this bill. 
If the lands are to be allotted; if by any possibility the so-called 
Ogden Land Company ” has any interest in these lands for which 
compensation must be made; if the lessees in the villages are to 
obtain patents in fee to the lands occupied by them, they should 
pay their proportionate share of the amount required, if any, to 

uire the interest of the Ogden Land Company. 

here is one other amendment which I shall offer to the bill. 
The right or claim of the so-called Ogden Land Company”’ has 
been the subject of controversy for many years. Some contend 
that the persons known as the Ogden Land Com have the 
fee of these reservations, subject to the tribal right of occupancy 
of the Indians; many others that the company 
has the right of ion or, as it is described, the first right to 

VVFFFFCCCCCCCCCCCC wha igs 

ere any right whatever i 
„company“ in these lands, I am quite satisfied, after an ex- 
haustive examination of the authorities, that it is merely a right 
to negotiate with the Indians for the lands before they are other- 
wise disposed of. With a former Member of this House, who 
gave the subject much consideration, aman eminent on the bench, 
a Republican, and of great legal acumen, the late Charles H. 
Daniels, I believe that the Ogden Land Company’s claim is a 
myth, for it has been repeatedly defeated in the courts of the 
State of New York, with the eee of the case of Chrystie 
against The Seneca Nation (126 N. Y.) 

n that case it appears that to lands apart from those contained 
än the reservations affected by this bill the company had negoti- 
ated with the Indians, had agreed upon terms, had fully complied 
with the conditions of the agreement, and under the circum- 
stances were held to have a good title. That is not the condition 
of the lands in this bill. 

The bill in its present shape provides that the right or claim of 
the so-called Ogden Land Company” shall be determined in the 
courts in an action or proceeding brought or icipated in by 
the Attorney-General of the United States. en if it be found 
that the Ogden Land Company has some interest that has some 
value this bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
ascertain the value of the interest and negotiate for its purchase 
in the name of the United States and in trust for the Indians. 

If unable to agree with the so-called Ogden Land Company 
within four months, then provision is made to condemn the inter- 
est or right that may be found to exist. I shall offer an amend- 
ment that will take from the Secretary of the Interior the power 
to negotiate for the purchase of any right that may be found to 
exist, and leave the bill in such a way that the right or interest, if 
any, shall be obtained by condemnation. I shall do this because 
of the very great difference of opinion that exists regarding the 
value of the supposed rights of this company. 

In the language that I shall ask to have stricken out, too, there 
is, in my opinion, words which may give a right never urged by 
the representatives of this so<alled “company.” The bill directs 


that if it be — that the company have a valid interest to, 
or vested interest in, said lands, or entitled to recover damages 
as for a breach of contract for the purchase of such lands,” the 
interest shall be acq 
Should it be determined that this company has a right to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of these lands, before it could be entitled 
— — oe it Sorbo obliged fg pats 5 a 
on—able to purchase—to acquire the languago 
should be 


just.read would make such proof unnecessary. It 
stricken out. 
Mr. I would ask my colleague from New York 


. VREELAND 
if this bill does not provide that the Ogden Land Company must 
prove their claim in court, whether they have any title, and, if 
so, how much? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It provides that they may recover dam- 
ages for a breach of contract of purchase, and that is reading into 
their claim something that they have never made. 

Mr. VREELAND. Has the gentleman prepared an amend- 
ment to cover that? If so, I will not object to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to strike out the provision which 
permits the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate for the purchasa 
of any interest it may be determined the company has. If he is 
to do that, there should be some limitation upon the amount he 
shall pay; or, better, leave it to be acquired by condemnation 


9 

Mr. ND. I do not want to interrupt my friend unless 
with his permission. I would ask him if the Secretary of the In- 
terior can do anything more than negotiate under this bill, pro- 
viding the Ogden folks can establish the claim, without coming 
back to Congress to obtain money whereby to carry it out? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I do not know, I will say to the gen- 
— Although I haye read this bill carefully, I do not 

ow. ' 

Mr. LACEY. Iwould like to ask my colleague on the commit- 
tee if he thinks it is possible that the rights of the Ogden Land 
Company could be reached by condemnation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ido not think so. 

x DAVEY, . How could they take private property for pri- 
vate use . 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I do not think we could make it a public 
use merely by declaring in the bill that it isa public use. 

Mr. LACEY. I would also like to ask the gentleman if there 
is not a suit pending in the supreme court of New York in which 
this same question is involved, and in which they directed the 
attorney- to investigate? 

Mr. ZGERALD. There is, and that meets with my ap- 
po Task, Mr. Speaker, if it be necessary that amendment 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, O They an be 

e pro . OLMSTED). can 
offered when the discussi Anta i : 3 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Howmuch time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has eleven min- 


utes remaining. 
Mr. FITZGERALD, I yield ten minutes to my colleague [Mr. 
SULZER], who is to the bill in its entirety. 
Mr. SULZER. Speaker, as I said before, the real p 
of this bill is to take away the Indians’ land, and incidentally to 
revive and gra legal status to what is known as the Ogden 
land-grantclaim.” Ispeak from personal knowledge, having been 
more or less familiar with this subject for the last fifteen years, 
both as a member of the New York legislature and as a Member 
of Congress, and I stand here to-day and declare that if this bill 
becomes law in less than twenty years the white 1 — 1 will have 
the Indians’ lands, the Indians will not have a dollar of the money 
left, and then they will be a public charge on the taxpayers of 
the State of New York or on the citizens of the United States. 
The Government of the United States more than a hundred 
ears ago gave these lands to the Indians under a solemn treaty, 
which it was agreed that the Government under no circum- 
stances nor at any time would ever take these lands away from 
the Indians. That is a contract. We should not break it now. 
The Government never would attempt to take these lands away 
from the Indians, and the few popie in the western part of the 
State of New York, represented by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. VREELAND], would not now want ‘to take these lands away 
from the Indians if it were not for the fact that recently it has 
been discovered that these lands contain valuable deposits of oil 
and natural gas. This is the chief reason this iniquitous bill is 
now to be jammed through this House by a special and per- 
emptory rule. 
wea VREELAND. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
im? 
Mr. SULZER. Ihave not time now, for I want to read what 
a distinguished Republican, a former Member of this House, a 
gentleman who occupied for many years a very conspicuous po- 
sition on the other side of this Chamber, a man who is well kncwn 
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in the State of New York, who has given this subjecta great deal 
of careful study and who knows whereof he speaks—I say I want 
to read what the Hon, John Van Voorhis, formerly a Member of 
this House, from the city of Rochester, says in regard to this bill. 
He says in a recent address: : 

Mr. VREELAND says he represents 100,090 people in his district. That 

means white people, of course. It doesn’t mean a single Indian, because an 

has no vote and no representation. As a matter of fact, the Indians 
are t Mr. VREELAND’S bill. They dislike its terms and its features. 
And if the Indians don't want it. what have the rest of us to say? Byatreaty 
made with the Indians at Canandaigua in 179% this Government has guaran- 
teed tothem the absolute ownership and control of those lands in question. 

Why, then, should white people poke their noses into this affair under the 
pretense of bettering the Indian's condition? Because the white people have 
an interest of their own in this matter. They are trying to get these lands 

‘away from the Indians. There has never 225 been a Representative from 
that district who wasn't inimical to their interests, in fact, if he wanted to 
be elected to Congress. I look upon this bill or Mr VREELAND’S, therefore, 
as an entering wedge in an effort that is about to be made to drive those In- 
dians off their lands, 

White speculators want to get at the valuable oil privileges that are on 
thore reservation lands, as they have in the past secured most of them for 
nothing, I would like at this moment to put Mr. VREELAND on the witness 
stand under oath, and ask him if it is nota fact that he himself has got rich 
off these very Indians, and if one corporation formed to exploit these lands 
was not formed ps lf. 

I state these things only to show the animus which brought forth this hill. 
There is always some measure of this kind before Congress. and the Indians 
are continually being compelled to go to Washington to fight these thi 
until it appears almost that the Government, instead of being the guar 
of the Indians, is in reality their oppressor. 

Mr. S er, that is from a Republican—from a recent speech 
of John Van Voorhis, a former Member of this House. He knows, 
no doubt, whereof he speaks. But let me read what Charles T, 
Andrews says in the New York Sun in regard to this bill. I have 
only time to read the concluding paragraph. Mr. Andrewsis the 
New York State inspector of Indian schools. He says: 

But let not Con deceived histry or overpersuaded by impor- 
tunities, dishonor itself, dis; i, 8 and make its last 9 — 
with the Iroqnois Indians infamous by robbing the helpless remnants of that 
once powerful tribe of $200,000 for the benefit of the most un ous land 
888 who for two-thirds of a century have robbed, cheated, and de- 
bauched the Indians of the great Six Nations. 


Applause on the Democratic side.] 

wish I could read all of this masterly article, but I have not 
the time. Now, you listened a few moments ago toa letter writ- 
ten to me by Mr, Joseph Keppler, the editor and proprietor of 
Puck. Mr. oh oo is a patriotic and disinterested citizen; he is 
a public-spirited man who has taken a great deal of interest in 
these Indians; he has looked into this matter and he knows the 
evil this bill will accomplish if it becomes a law. He raises his 
voice to-day as a citizen of this country in protest to this bill, and 
Bays: 

Pech asennad pretension Sa bial Lachey è + © Its provisions bene- 
fit the oil and land tors only. These plotters have all to gain and the 
ERDA without frendoxtovgers.” Ther ATE MANER COMOT oppoesd 
to the bill. Their daily prayer is to be spared from its enactment. 

Let me now read, Mr. Speaker, a brief extract from a letter to 
es W.H. 1 the president of se 7 

iety, a very di tags ps gentleman of New York, who re- 
sides in Rochester. He says: 
of the Vreeland in m nion, is to get the Indians’ land 
and — 9 to i ay the 5 — not Bene e 5 of the sad - 
dest and most discoura; things about the whole business is that Mr. 
VREELAND has deluded a whole lot of good people into the idea that its pur- 
pose is strictly philanthropical. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from these statements and letters to show 
how utterly iniquitous and indefensible this legislation really is. 
This bill should be defeated. It has been in Congress in one sha 
or another for years, but the purpose is always the same to get the 
lands of the Indians and out of the proceeds of their ultimate 
sale pay the Ogden land-grant claim. 

When De Witt Clinton was governor he told the Indians that 
“all the right which the Ogden Company has to your reservations 
is the right of purchase when you deem it expedient to sell them.” 
In 1840 the committee of the general council of Massachusetts 
said, in regard to the claim that under the agreement with New 
York, “ Massachusetts held the sole and exclusive right to pur- 
chase the lands whenever the Indians should voluntarily dispose 
of them, * * * The sole and exclusive right to purchase the 
lands of the Indians gave no other title or interest in the land 
whatever. * * * Such interest or title could be assigned only 
by a sale or conveyance thereof by the Indians.” 

The Constitution of the United States provides that all treaties 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” On November 11, 1794, a 
treaty was negotiated at Canandaigua between the United States 
and the Six Nations of Indians. It was ratified by the Senate of 
the United States on January 21, 1795. The council with the In- 
dians was solicited by the United States, and the purpose thereof, 
as stated in the shige’ itself, was to remove from the minds of the 
Indians all cause of complaint and establishing a firm and per- 


The 


manent friendship with them.“ The treaty described in detail 
the boundaries of the Seneca Indian lands, and then said: 
Now, the United States acknowledge all the land within the aforemen- 


tioned boundaries to be the property of the Seneca Nation, and the United 
States will never claim the same nor disturb the Seneca Nation nor any of 


the Six Nations or their Indian residing thereon and united with them 


in the free use and enjoyment thereof, but it shall remain theirs until they 
choose to sell the same to the people of the United States, who have the right 
to purchase, 

This treaty is a part of the supreme law of the land,” is as 
binding as any treaty with a foreign power, and it gives to the 
Seneca Indians a much stronger title to their lands than that of 
aboriginal occupancy. This point was emphasized by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1866, when it declared that 
the rights of these particular Indians do not depend upon statutes, 
but upon the treaties,” and “it is to these treaties that we must 
look to ascertain the value of these rights and the extent of them.” 
(5 Wall., 768.) 

And so the matter stands. The Indians of western New York 
own their lands, and the United States has not only said so, but 
has solemnly pledged itself never to claim the lands and never to 
disturb the Indians in the free use and enjoyment thereof.” 
The Ogden Land came has the first right.to buy. but it has 
nothing more than that. To oompa the Indians to pay $200.000 
for the extinguishment of the right would be a monstrous out- 
rage. It seems to me, therefore. that it is the imperative duty of 
all friends of the Indians and of all who believe in honesty and 
fair dealing to oppone the passage of the Vreeland bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend for 
one moment. The Chair feels it his duty to remind the gentle- 
man that the rule of the House forbids reference to Members by 
name, and it is just as much a violation of the rule to read some- 
thing somebody else has said as if the gentleman had stated it 
himself. It is also against the rules of the House to impugn the 
motives of other gentlemen. 

Mr. SULZER. Iam not impugning motives. Thegentleman’s 
own statement does that. I am stating facts. These letters I 
read violate no rule. 

. pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. SULZER. I ask for a few minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD] has one minute remaining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have only one minute, and I promised 

that to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 
- Mr. SULZER. Then one word more, Mr. Speaker. I think I 
have made this matter clear tothe House. I have no moretosay. 
T leave it now to the judgment and conscience of Members. y 
vote now, as in the past, will be cast against this infamous and 
iniquitous Indian land steal. [Applause.] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LrrrTLE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. LITTLE. Could the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
VREELAND] yield me some time? 

Mr. VR D. Ihave five minutes, and I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise principally for the purpose 
of expressing the hope that the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] will be adopted by the 
House. With these amendments on the bill I have no hesitancy 
in saying that in my opinion it ought to pass. I say that in the 
face of the extravagant statements made by my friend the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SULZER]. The trouble is that the 
oil competes have already got the reservation under leases ap- 
proved by the Con of the United States, so that question is 
not in this proposto at all. It simply is a proposition to divide 
tlre lands of these Indians among themselves, each getting the 
part to which he is entitled. That can not be done except by their 
consent, according to the provisions of the bill: and if they are all 
opposed to it, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] 
suggests, there will be no division of the lands. 

In the next place, there is no such thing as a $200,000 steal prop- 
osition in this bill. There was at the time the statement was 
written which the gentleman has just read to the House. A bill 
was reported to pay the Ogden Land Company $200,000 for its 
claim, which I believe was a wild-cat claim, and if the gentleman 
wants to use that word as referring to that claim I have no objec- 
tion; but I know the aay papi upon the Committee on Indian 
Affairs all know that for five years I have stood against the pay- 
ment of that claim and in part contributed my influence to de- 
feat this bill, both in the committee and in the House. It is not 
treating either the committee or the House fairly to charge them 
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with infamy in regard to this matter. [Applause.] I know that 
we investigated it, and that we investigated it carefully, day after 
day and week after week, and the charge is wholly unjust and un- 
founded, and the bill that we are now asked to vote upon provides 
that whatever claim the Ogden Land Company has or claims to 
have shall be determined by the courts of the country, as they 
haye a right to have it determined, and then if that company has 
any just claim let it be paid. 

o far as I am concerned, I do not believe it has any just claim; 
but it insists upon the justice of the claim which it asserts, and it 
is necessary to clear the title to these lands in order to give the 
Indians a clear title to their lands, so that they can dispose of them 
in the future if they desire to do so. If the white men propose to 
rob these Indians of their little allotments when they get them, 
if the laws of the country are enforced they will wait twenty-five 
rae before they get many acres of it under the provisions of this 

ill. As to the sale of the town lots in the villages and the pro- 
visions for the payment in this bill, I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the facts to be prepared to speak with reference to their 
sufficiency. Those who are familiar with it, more so than I am, 
think it a just compensation, so I do not hesitate, especially on 
that score. But one of the amendments offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] provides that in the event in 
the future it is determined that the Ogden Land Company has 
any claim and it must be paid, the people who own these town 
lots shall pay their pro rata *hare of the money to go to the 
Ogden Land Company. That was in the bill last year. With 
these amendments I hope the bill will pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I desire to 
occupy any more time except to say that the communication 
read by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] emanates 
from the lawyer for the Indian council—the officeholders who 
would be out of a job in case this bill passes, and who are there- 
fore against it. He is a man of somewhat violent expressions, 
who lives about 125 miles away from the reservation and never 
was there, I think, but once. 

He was at one time a Member of this body and was on the 
point of being turned out of it for the violence of his expressions 
in this House. 

I now yield whatever time I have remaining to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. 3 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. r. Speaker, it will be impossible 
for me in the brief time I have to address the House to explain 
this bill. I will therefore content myself with the statement that 
I think the bill should pass. It has been well considered by th 
Committee on Indian Affairs and has passed the House once, an 
with the amendment suggested by the gentleman from New York 
pa FITZGERALD], who is also a member of the committee, I 

ink that it would be nothing but right to pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time for debate fixed by 
the rule having ela , the question is on the. passage of the bill, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, I have some amendments 
which I wish to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. OLMSTED]. Do the amend- 
ments of the gentleman propose to amend the amendments of the 
committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One of the amendmentsis an amendment 
to a committee amendment. 

Mr. VREELAND. I ask that the vote be first taken on the 
amendments of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those will be first in order. 
Additional amendments, unless offered as amendments to com- 
mittee amendments, will be reserved until all the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. The Clerk will read the first 
committee amendment. 

The following amendments reported by the committee were 
read and agreed to: 

ne 17, strike out “one r” and insert “six years.“ 
on — 5 in jine 14, strike out “and one half.” Daal 
The following amendment reported by the committee was read: 


’ s hai page 6, at the end of line 23, insert, after the word“ patent,” the fol- 
lowing: 

“Provided, That to secure the said patents, payment must be made by the 
lessees of said lands within four years from the date of the extinguishment 
of the said Ogden Land Company’s title or claim, if such title or claim be 
found to e: by the decision of the courts as herein provided.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. As an amendment to that amendment, I 
offer what I send to the desk. ‘ 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, at end of line 2, add: 

“And provided further, That in case it shall be determined that the so-called 
Ogden Land Com y has a valid claim, lien, interest în, to, or upon the 
lands to be allotted hereunder, each lessee in the towns shall pay in addition 
to the sum to be computed as aforesaid a further sum, which shall bear the 
same proportion to the sum which shall be ma in extinguishment of the 
claim, interest, or lien of the so-called Ogden d Company as the area of 


the lands so leased by him bear to the total area of the lands to which the 
claim of the 
Alezany, and 


Ogden Land Company attaches on the Cattaraugus, 
reservations.“ 


The amendment of Mr. FITZGERALD was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was adopted. 

The following amendments, reported by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, were read and adopted: 

Page 7, line 12, after the word “pending,” insert or such other action as 
br hereinafter authorized.” 

8, end of section 5, insert “or such other action, either in State or 
Federal court, as will, in his judgment, best determine the question.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee amendments are 
now concluded. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, strike out from the upon in line 18, down to and including 
the word “‘citizesnhip” in line B; and insert, after the word “ cause,“ in line 
23, the words “in his discretion.” x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. [offer a further amendment, which Task 
the Clerk to read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page s strike out, commencing with the words“ or entitled" in line 2 
down toand including the word land“ in line 14. 

Mr. VREELAND. I offer an amendment to an amendment, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out on page 8, in line 2 to line 4. the words “or entitled to recover 
damages as fora breach of contract for the purchase of such land.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, that is not an amendment 
to my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One moment. Does the Chair 
understand that the gentleman from New York [Mr. VREELAND] 

roposes an amendment to the amendment offered by his colleague 
Nr. FITZGERALD]? F 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

75 SPEAKER pro tempore. Or does he propose a new amend- 
ment 

Mr. VREELAND. As I understand it, my colleague from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD] offers an amendment, that on 8, 
line 2, commencing at the word “or,” the remainder of the page 
shall be stricken out down to and including the word land,” in 
line 14, I offer as a substitute for that on page 8, commencing at 
the word ‘‘or,” in line 2, that all shall be stricken out down to 
and including the word “lands,” in line 4, and that the balance 
shall stand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the pole 
mentary situation to be that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] offers to amend by striking out certain words. The 
other gentleman from New York [Mr. VREELAND] offers an 
amendment, which is tostrike out certain words which are within 
and much less than the part proposed to be stricken out by the 
first amendment. 

Mr. VREELAND. I offer that as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And under the rules the amend- 
ment offered by the second gentleman from New York [Mr. VREE- 
LAND] is in the nature of a perfection of the paragraph, and is 
therefore a preferential amendment, to be voted upon before the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] is put. The question is upon the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Yor 1 5 VREELAND]. 

The amendment of Mr. VREELAND was agreed to. 
ay SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is upon the 

option—— 

. FITZGERALD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will modify the 
amendment. As a part of it has been adopted already, I will now 
move to strike out all that part of the bill commencing with the 
yos os 1 8 in line 4, down to and including the word “land,” 
in line 14. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beginning with line 4, strike out the follo words: “then, and in that 
case, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized, empow- 
ered, and directed to ascertain the value of such interest and to negotiate for 
the purchase of the same in the name of the United States and in trust for 
the benefit of said Indians, as provided in this act; and in case the Secretary 
of the Interior is unable wi the period of four months from the final de- 
termination of said action to agree with the said Ogden Land Ene e or 


the individuals composing the same. u the value of its or their ri; le. 
interest, claim, and demand in and to Paid land.” 1 , 


The SPEAKER 3 tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment originally offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] will be modified as he has suggested. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that we devote 
about five minutes to the explanation of this, to be divided te- 
tween my coll eand myself. 

The SPEAKER pro ays ae The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that there may be five minutes debate 


FTT 
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upon this subject, the time to be 
self anıl his colleague from New York. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAHON (from his seat). Regular order! 

The SPEAKER protempore. The regular order is demanded. 
The question is upon the adoption of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. VREELAND. A parliamentary inquiry. Was there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]? If so, who made the objection? 

The SP. R pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
regular order was demanded, which is equivalent to an objec- 
tion. 

Mr. VREELAND. By whom? A 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I submit that nobody arose 
to demand the regular order. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will again put the 
question, in order that there may be no doubt. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] asks nnanimons consent that 
five minutes may be devoted to debate u this amendment, 
one-half to be used by himself and theother by his colleagne [Mr. 
VREELAND]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will take two minutes 
and give my colleague three. 

The language that I desire to strike from this bill permits the 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate for the isition of any 
right or interest that the courts may find the 5 Land Com- 
pany to have. It also provides that if he can not get an agree- 
ment on the price within a certain time he shall ascertain the 
value of the interest by condemnation proceedings. 

It seems to me, considering the wide difference of opinion that 
has been expressed regarding the value of this so-called “right,” 
that it would be unwise to leave it, without any restriction what- 
ever, in the power of the Secre to negotiate for the purchase 
of the rights, if any. If the amendment offered by me is adopted, 
the right or interest of this company, if any, will be fixed by con- 
demnation. I believe that that is the proper way to do it. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the desire of 
my friend and colleague [Mr. FITZGERALD] in this matter, this 
does just what he pro to do. 

In the first place, this bill sends the Ogden le to the courts 
to prove their claim, if they have any. y gentlemen for 
whose opinion I have much respect declare that they believe the 
courts will decide that this company has no claim, 

I trust that they may be right aboutit. But suppose that the 
courts declare that they have a vested interest there which must 
be disposed of before allotment can take place, what then? Un- 
der the provisions of this bill, instead of waiting to come back to 
Congress for the passage of further legislation, the Secretary of 
the Interior is directed to find out what their interest is worth to 
the best of his ability. 

He is directed to do just what Congress would direct him to do 
if we came back here for further legislation under this bill. 
Therefore I say that the amendment of my friend from New 
York would mean nothing but delay in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken about the 
amendment. The amendment I offer compels him at once to con- 
demn this interest, instead of permitting the Secretary of the In- 
terior to negotiate for its purchase. It merely strikes out that 

rt of the bill which empowers the Secretary to negotiate, and 
in case he does not get an agreement within four months, to pro- 
ceed tocondemnation. My amendment compels him to condemn, 
at once, without negotiation. 

Mr. VREELAND. I sympathize entirely, Mr. Speaker, with 
the obit desired by my colleague: but from my understanding 
of the bill, which has been reached after many years of familiarity 
with it, I think that the object which he desires would better be 
arrived at by defeating the amendment to strike out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the ado 
tion df the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 74, noes 110. 

Bo nes epee was Rago a a 

e pro tempore. e question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

7 — a protempore. The question is on the passage 
0 7 
Mr. SULZER. A point of order, Mr. er. 


nally divided between him- 


The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
. Mr. SULZER. I would like to know whether the bill has been 
engrossed, ` 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair states that the bill 
has been ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and has 
pen read a third time. The question is on the passage of the 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. SULZER. My point of order is that if the bill has not 
been engrossed it can not be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SULZER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 187, noes 55. 

So the bill was i 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

On motion of Mr. VREELAND, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MINERAL LANDS, 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 13298. 
The bill was read, as follows: - 


L de claims upon surveyed lands 
gna the claims with reference. to the lines of the 
F 
tending the public survey, shall adjust the same F 
patented claims so as in no case to interfere with or change the true location 
of such claims es they are officially established upon the und. Where 
patents have issued for mineral lands, those lands only be segregated 
and shall be deemed to be patented which are bounded by the lines actually 
marked, defined, and esta upon the ground by the monuments of the 
oficial survey u which the patent grant is based, and surveyors-general 
in executing su uent patent eys, whether upon surveyed or unsur- 
vores lands, shall be governed acco f: ` 

said monuments shall at all times constitute the namest authority as 
to what land is patented, and in case of conflict between the said 
monuments of patented claims and the i of said claims in 
the patents issued therefor the monuments on the ground shall govern, and 
erroneous or inconsistent descriptions or calls in the patent descriptions shall 
give way thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to direct 
and prescribe the practice with reference to determining the rela- 
tions of patented mining claims to the public domain and ascer- 
taining, in case of controversy, what land the Government has 
se ee a Se It amends section 2327 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is the section now in force with regard tothis matter. But 
in thus amending the statute it does not, in the opinion of its 
framers and supporters, change the existing law or do anythi 
more than to put in statutory form what the law really is an 
always has been since the time of the yearbooks. The bill is sub- 
stantially the same as Senate bill 3596, which passed the Senate 
on March 5 last. Indeed, the language of the two bills is identical 
to and through the word “‘ accordingly,’ in line 7, page 2, of the 
bill. Thereafter the Senate bill reads as follows: 

The said monuments shall at all times constitute the highest authority as 
to what land is patented, and erroneous calls in the patent description 
give way thereto. 

And the bill now under consideration reads as follows: 

The said monuments shall at all times constitute the highest authority as 
to what land is patented, and in case of any conflict between the said monu- 
ments of such patented claims and the descriptions of said claims in the pat- 
ents issued therefor the monuments on the A ocr shall govern, and errone- 
ous 75 Sete ent descriptions or calls in the paterit descriptions shall give 
way 8 

It will be seen that the only difference between the two bills is 
that the language of the House bill is slightly more specific and 
seeks more in detail to correct the evils which both bills are de- 
signed to remedy. Both bills prescribe that the patented area 
shall be held and considered to be that ground which is actually 
marked, defined, and established on the ground and inclosed 
within the actual monuments, and the House bill merely follows 
this requirement to its conclusion, and provides that erroneous 
and inconsistent ‘‘calls*’ and descriptions in the patents shall not 
prevail as against the actually established physical boundaries of 
the property patented. The proposer of the Senate bill has ac- 
cepted the amendment effected by the House bill, and, indeed, it 
seems mt to anyone who considers it for a moment that 
the language of the Senate bill limited to erroneous ‘* calls“ 
might be held to be inadequate to reach the point of an incon- 
sistent description. 

In other words, the calls in the patent, which are the ties 
or distances to corners of the public survey, may be absolutely 
accurate, and yet, for Some reason or another, the description 
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itself may be erroneous or inconsistent with the actual ground. 
Thus a patent description may describe accurately a segment of 
the earth’s surface correctly connected with the public survey 
and still may not be the claim which the miner thought he was 
patenting. 

The evil that these bills seek to remedy is one that can hardly 
be appreciated in its full extent by those not familiar with the 
great and growing industry which has been so potent in the 
wonderful growth and prosperity of our western country, namely, 
the development of our mineral resources. 

The matter, however, has received the consideration of three 
committees of this Congress and has been made the subject of 
strong favorable reports from each one. The Senate bill was 

assed after an elaborate report from the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining. That bill, when brought to this House, was 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. Meanwhile the 
House bill, introduced prior to the passage of the Senate bill, was 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining, and the favor- 
able reports of both these committees are now on file inthe House. 
The committees of both Houses have also had the benefit of the 
views of eminent counsel who have made mining rights and liti- 
gation their specialty, and these gentlemen also urge very 
strongly the adoption of some such measure. I quote from the 
language of the chairman of the House Committee on the Public 
Lands: 


The general rule of law is that where there is a conflict between the de- 
scription in a conveyance and an actual, natural, or artificial boundary that 
the monuments prevail over the description in the conveyance. 

This rule of law, we believe, is applicable to 5 as well as in every 
other kind of conveyance. There is some conflict with this rule of lawin the 
administration of the law in the Land Department, so it is claimed; and it is 
further claimed that in construing tho effect of a patent, where there isa 
conflict between the monuments and a patent, that the patent is held to con- 
trol as against the actual location of the monumentsas located upon the grant. 

Ina matter of this kind there should be uniformity between the courts 
and in the Department. 

Your committee believe that this bill is only declaratory of existing law; 
but to secure uniformity of c m your committee believe that this 
bill ought to be enacted into law. 

The difficulty which is thought to justify this legislative action 
is of comparatively recent origin, but it is growing, and unless 
something is done very 5 almost incalculable injury will 
be done to the mining interests of the country and a cloud and un- 
certainty will be cast over the security of ownership in mining 
property that will be absolutely ruinous to individuals and work 
great detriment to those large, progressive, and rapidly growing 
sections to whose prosperity the mining industries haye con- 
tributed in so marked a degree. 

The mining laws require, in addition to a discovery of mineral 
and the several acts of location of a claim, the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money upon the claim and then a formal sur- 
vey and location by an officer of the Government—viz, a deputy 
mining surveyor—as prerequisites to the issuance of a patent. 

This surveyor is ey pee to permanently mark by substantial 
boundaries the ground which the prospector and locator has thus 
appropriated and for which he is seeking a Government title. 

he claim then becomes a definite, certain tract of ground, whose 
boundaries and extent can be ascertained by the eye or by phys- 
ical inspection. The act of the survey and the determination of 
its position is hedged about by many formalities, and it should be 
and is, under the intention of the law, the conclusive determina- 
tion of that which the owner claims and holds. Conflicts and in- 
tersections with existing claims are required to be set forth, and 
every possible step is taken to render the location definite and cer- 
tain. So far all is well. But the laws further require the deputy 
surveyor to report the results of his work to the surveyors-general 
in the various States and Territories, and then official maps of the 
public domain upon which the claims are situated are made from 
these results, and these become a part of the permanent records 
of the Interior Department. 

These surveys are required to be connected, when situated upon 
surveyed public domain, with corners of the public survey. It 
often happens that these surveys, made many years ago and in- 
distinctly marked, are in themselves faulty, and that the corners 
of the ground are not in the places indicated on the maps. The 
plats of these surveys, however, as they appear in the offices of 
the surveyors-general in many cases show these surveys as they 
hypothetically should be, regardless of the real facts. All the 
errors which attended the original survey and all the possibilities 
of error therein become applicable to the survey of a mining claim, 
or rather to the written description of it, and these errors are ag- 
gravated, when transcribed, by the above-mentioned discrepancies, 
sometimes occurring between the real and the assumed position 
of the monuments of the public surveys. Add to these difficul- 
ties the fact that the deputy surveyors do not always agree in their 
work; that the surveys are often made, particularly in periods of 
rapid development and mining excitement, in great haste and in 
exceedingly rugged and difficult country, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that many and serious errors do creep in. 
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In the last few years it has been the practice of the Interior 
Department to regard the official data collated from various 
sources and then transcribed upon plats, showing the positions 
of the boundaries of the public surveys according to the office 
memoranda with regard thereto and comprised in what are called 
“ extended sheets.“ as the final authority for the location of a 
mining claim. When an application is made for patent on sup- 
posedly vacant ground and the preliminary surveys are made, the 
question as to whether or not the ground is open to appropriation 
and patent is determined by what is shown upon the plats, re- 
5 of what may be the fact on the ground. In this way it 
is claimed that in actual cases mining locations which are many 
feet, sometimes appreciable fractions of a mile, apart are made to 
show a paper conflict; and, on the other hand, ground which is 
located, appropriated, and patented, and in actual physical occit- 
WEN; shows as unappropriated ground, subject to location and 
paten! 

The statement of these conditions is enough to show how great 
is the and what a disastrous effect this ruling has and ig 
bound to have upon the mining industry of the country. 

Time and again have we heard that one of the great causes of 
our recent national 8 , which is our common cause of con- 
gratulation, is the wonderful increase in the mineral output of 
the country in the last decade—an output wish for the fiscal 
year ending January 1, 1903, reached the tremendous aggregate, 
according to the very conservative figures of the Director of the 
Mint, of $151,758, in gold and silver alone, or nearly three 
times as much as it was for the corresponding period thirty years 

. The influx of this great amount of precious metals into the 
avenues of trade and the marts of the world is agreed by all to have 
been one of the great determining factors of our national wealth 
and progress during the last decade. 

The further continuance of this source of wealth is absolutely 
dependent upon the security which the investor has in the safety 
of the title to his mining property, and anything that Congress 
may do or fail to do which interferes in any way with this feeling 
of security is bound to have a prejudicial influence far wider than 
the particular industry affected. Moreover, not only will the de- 
veloping of mines and prospects be retarded by the continuance 
of this uncertainty, but the search for minerals and the discovery 
of new mines will be even more seriously interfered with. 

Hitherto the hardy prospector who has braved all the hardships 
and inclemencies of a mountain region in his search for wealth 
at the hand of nature, a wealth, too, that is untainted by any op- 
pression of the sweat shops and the grinding down of labor, a 
wealth the acquisition of which makes no one poorer but every- 
one richer, will have little reason to continue in his arduous 
labors. Hitherto he has had sublime confidence in the protection 
which the Government has thrown around his little holding so 
soon as it has given him his title thereto. If, now, this faith is 
shattered and if he must maintain a constant watch and ward to 
protect his property, he certainly will find other avenues for his 
enterprise, and the country must suffer accordingly. 

Every consideration of justice, prudence, and wise legislation, 
eyery regard for simply self-interest, demands the immediate 
enactment of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, before the bill is ordered to be engrossed I would 
like to offer a formal amendment, which is to change the lan- 
guage on the first page. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

end i rti: „ w 15 
TAn EE in line 9, page 1, after the words “have been,” the 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brooxs, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CLERKS OF COURTS AT NEWBERN AND ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14467) to amend chapter 508 of the United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 2. part 1, -seventh Con entitled “An act to es- 
tablish and provide for a clerk for the circuit and district courts of the 
United States held at Wilmington, N. C.“ 


Be it enacted, etc., That chases 508 of the United States Statutes at Larg: 
volume 22, part 1, Fifty-seven: Congress, entitled “An act to establish snd 
vide for a clerk for the circuit and district courts of the United States 
eld at Wilmington, N. C.,“ a ved April 15, 1902, be, and the same is hereby, 

amended so that the same read as follows: 

“That section 3j, chapter 232, of the United States Statutes at e, volume 

17, be amended by adding thereto, at the end of said section, the following: 
And the circuit and t judges for the eastern district shall a bors 


besides a clerk of said court, held at Raleigh, additional clerks. who re- 
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side and bees fhair offices at Wilmington, Newbern, and Elizabeth City, and 

be clerks both of the district and circuit courts held at Wilmington, New- 

bern, and Elizabeth City, and who shall have the custody and control of the 

records of said courts, give the same bonds required of the clerk of cir- 

qui and district courts of said district, and shall receive the same fees and 

pansion for services performed by clerks of such courts now fixed by 
weir" 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tuomas of North Carolina, a motion to re- 
vaa rthe vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING LAWS RELATING TO SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3118) to amend the act approved February 18, 18%, entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to amend the laws relative to ship- 
ping commissioners,’ approved August 19, 1890, and for other purposes.“ 
Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved February 18, 18%, en- 

ee “An act 1 an act a an 1180 ee the ve relative to 
ipping commissioners,’ approv: u A and for other 5 

as — shall be liable to a penalty of not exceeding 810 is hereby 
amended to read “shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. and shall beim- 
prisoned not more than six months or fined not more than $500, or both.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, as the law now stands 

a WILLIAMS of Mississippi (to Mr. BAKER). The bill is all 
right. 

Mr. BAKER. This makes a inisdemeanor for what the penalty 
is now a fine, and we have already got penalties enough. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the gentleman is flying in the face 
of all the friends of organized labor all over the country. Does 
the gentleman want to hear an explanation? 

Mr. BAKER. Ido. Iam listening to an explanation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As the law now stands, for fraud on a 
sailor in undertaking to secure him a job by the man ordinarily 
called a professional crimp ” the penalty is in a civil action. 

Mr. B R. This makes that a misdemeanor, and if soI am 
in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It does exactly that thing. Mr. Speaker. 
I guess we can goon. [Laughter.] 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LOCK AND DAM IN THE TENNESSEE RIVER NEAR CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the Present consideration of the following bill, 
which the Clerk will 

The Clerk read the bill as amended, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15014) to enable the Secretary of War to contract for the erec- 
tion of lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, fully 
authorized and empowered to grant permission to the city of Chattan 
Tenn., or toa private ration or company, or to individuals, as provided 
in section 5of this bill, to build and construct a lock and across the Ten- 
nessee River at“ Point,” near Chattan Tenn., under his direction, 
supervision, and control, and in accordance with and conformity to the plans 
and designs made by Maj. Dan C. Kingman, an engineer of the United States 
Army, in pursuance of an act of Congress on March 3, 1899, with such 
changes and modifications as the Secretary of War may t: Provided, 
That the said contracting municipality or parties shall purchase and pay for 
all lands on either side of the river that may be necessary to the successful 
construction and operation of said lock dam, including flo e rights 
and rights of way for ingress and egress from public highways, and the 
same to the United States, and make all ex2avations, erect all stone, con- 
crete, and timber work all materials uf every character, and pay for 
all labor employed in the construction of said lock and dam, and give said 
lock and dam to the United States completed, free of all cost, expense, clai 
or charges of any kind whatsoever, except for expenses connected with the 
preparation of p and the superintendence, as provided in section 5 of this 
ac and further 8 tie oo 85 e lock —.— a ewes m 5 
chinery necessary to operate the when comple Ww shall ur- 

828, J Pa Aid mne pelt . individuals 

zc. 2. e munic , corpora com or vi 
undertaking the constructionof said 8 begin the building of said lock 
and dam within eighteen months from the passage of this act, and the same 
shall be completed within four years from the date of beginning 


United States may assume the further construction and completion of said 
work at its o the cost of such further construction and completion to 
a ae by the said contracting municipality, corporation, company, or indi- 


uals. 

Sec. 3. That the deed to the United States to the land to be purchased and 
donated to the same, as mentioned in the first section of this act, shall be ex- 
ecuted and delivered within twelve months after the passage of thisact; and, 
further, that the Secretary of War stall determine from time to time whether 
the work is being properly done, and may require an increase in force to be 
employed by the contractor so as to force the work to completion within the 
limi it mentioned in the act. : 


tim 
nor in any way to interfere with the use and control of the same by the United 


and J. C. Guild, residents of Chattan: 
In case of failure on the part of said O. 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., their heirs and 
months to formally notify the Secre 0 t 
with the construction of the lock and dam as herein p then it shall 
be lawful for the Secretary of War to contract with any private corporation, 
company, firm, or persons for the co: ion of said lock and dam on the 
terms and in the manner herein provided: Provided, That the Secretary of 
uire the contracting 2 to execute a bond, with proper sure- 
e commencement of the work in such amount as 
$100,000, to insure the commencement, prosecu- 


The expense for plans as wellas for the maintenance of the force of in- 
spectors herein esl ees to shall be paid from the Saona fig bane 15 

eliminary examinations, surveys, contingencies, etc., made in section 
The river and harbor act of J ane 13, 1902. 55 7 

Sec. 6. That in the event the city of Chattanooga undertakes the erection 
of ssid lock and dam the Secre of War shall extend the time provided 


same for a period not exceeding twelve 


pass 
municipality to undertake 2 work, if the same be necessary; and 
same event he shall extend the time for the completion of said lock and dam 
twelve months. J 
T 
act o! e s, privileges, confe 
but in the event of such revocation the United Statesshall pay to the munici- 
ty, corporation, compos firm, or psrsons who may erect ssid lock and 
under the provisions of this act, as full damage, the reasonable value 
of all properties erected and lands purchased by them nocessary for the en- 
qoyma of the benefits conferred upon them by the provisions of this act: 
vided, That to insure compliance with the terms of the contract and of 
this act, or to protect the interests of navigation, the Secretary of War 
have power e time, befóre or after the completion of the work, to order 


a ono pri ted by this act: And provided furt er, That 
5 with such order o a A f 


nce y J nsion are Bd enforced by the injunction 
of the circuitcourt of the United States exerc 


jurisdiction in the district 
in which the work is situated, and pro roceedings to this end shall be in- 
stituted b; -General u 


per p 
tore Attor 7, D m request of the Secretary of War. 
SEC. 8. t nothing in this act shall be constraad as in ay way interfer- 
ing with the exclusive jurisdiction over and control by the United States of 
the Tennessee River and the lock and dam therein to be erected for the pur- 
of navigation, nor as repealing or modifyi>g any of the provisions of 
w now existing in reference to the protection of navigation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the substitute is 


to be adopted in place of the original bill. I did not follow exactly 
the different amendments prescribed, but take it for granted they 
have all been enumerated. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman the 
amendments are those that the gentleman and the Secretary of 
War placed in the bill, and the bill as now read to the House is 
identical with the substitute. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 


ing; and being engrossed, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon of Tennessee. a motion to reccnsider 
the vote by which the bill was was laid on the table. 

The SP. . Without objection, the title will be amended. 
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LAWS RELATING TO AMERICAN SEAMEN, 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I sent up tothe Clerk’s desk 


the wrong bill. I sent up a bill relating to the clothing of the 
seamen, which bill already has been passed bythe House. I now 
ask unanimous consent to vacate the order. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the order will be vacated. 
5 And Inow ask unanimous consent to pass 
5 ill S8. 4375. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous | here 


consent for the present consideration of the following bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 475) to amend section 24 of the act approved December 21, 1998, 
entitled “An act to amend the laws relating to American seamen, for the 
protection of such seamen,and to promote commerce.” 


or from an: 

him with em yyment, he shall for évery such offense be liable toa ty 
of not more than 8100,“ is hereby am to read “If any person de- 
mand or receive, either directly or 2 any seamanor per- 
son see! empl ent as seaman, or from sig pae on his behalf, any 
remuneration whatever for providing him with employment, he shall for 
every such offense and be impris- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 


OZARK AND OKEE CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY AND ARKAN- 
SAS VALLEY AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. , I ask unanimous consent to pass 
the bill (S. 5454) which is now on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table and pass the Senate bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. yee 6 Ozark and Cherokee Central Railroad Com- 


y. and each 
or either of them, to sell and conyey their 1 in 
the Indian Territory to the St. Louis and San Francisco Ra Com- 

yor to the Chicago, Bock Island and Pacific Railway Company, and 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Ozark and Cherokee Central Railroad Com- 
pany may sell and convey to the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pan or to tho Chicago, Island and Pacific Railway Company ali that 
of the railroad of said first-named railroad company from 
Fay etteville to Okmulgee which is situate in the Indian Territory, together 
with all the rights, privileges, and franchises a t 
amg thereto, such sale and conveyance to be made upon ; 
con RAE MAK tie SOL what DT tne DOTE Ses ok Se apre 


companies 2 ania 5 thereto. 
BEC. 2. t the Arkansas Valley and Western Railway Company may sell 
San Francisco 


and convey to the St. Louis and d Company or to the 
i of said 


Railroa 
Chi Hock Island and Pacific Railway Company all of the 
y extending 


cago, 
kansas Valley and Western Railway Com 
255 Enid and Avard, Okla., with all 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? j 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the oe to object, I 
would like to ask for some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. This bill was recommended by the Department 
and unanimously reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SULZER. t Department? 

Mr. CURTIS. Department of Interior, and simply permits two 
short railroads to be sold that now belong to the stockholders of 
the mt companies. The stock is all owned by the stockholders 


of the Rock Island and Frisco Company. They are not compet- and 


ing lines, but are feeders. They consist of 200 miles of road. 
. SULZER. These are competing lines? 

Mr. CURTIS. Notatall. They are branches of the same com- 
pany now. They are feeders; they are not parallel lines. 

Mr, SULZER. Why does not this bill provide this transfer 
shall be made upon consent of the e or two-thirds of 
the stockholders? Why should it beon consent of majority of the 
board of directors? 

Mr. CURTIS. Because they have control of the matter under 
their charter. : ) 

Mr. SULZER. Are there no individual stockholders outside of 


the direc 2 8 05 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, I suppose there are a few. 

Mr. SULZER. I do not care to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] Tho 
Chair hears none. SON 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY C. MIX, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass the bill H. R. 875, = 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent to pae the following bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 875) for the relief of Harry C. Mix. 

Be it ee etc., That 5 5 Bibb County, Ga., be, and be is 
À 888 the said A . F. Holt 


4 


ern distri Sa 
first Monday in Ji 1 d at th Ain 
. ͤ TK chases eter tees oni beaie: 
ment of funds: Provi: „Tha 
y to the Government of the United Sta tes all costs that ma: 
crued upon any instituted for the purpose of forfeiting such 
recognizance. 7 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARTLETT, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REDMBURSING GOVERNORS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. IJ ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following bill, which I will send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which he 
sends to the desk and of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1343) to amend an act a ved March 3, 1800, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to burse the governors of States and Ter- 
ritories for expenses incurred by them in aiding the United States to raise 
and organize and supply and equip the Volunteer Army of the United States 
in tho existing war with Spain, approved July S. 1898,"’ and so forth, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object for the purpose of making a statement, that punc- 
tually at and after twelve minutes past 5 o’clock I shall object to 
Eoy Berg unanimous consents. Ido not want to be invidious, but 
I think this is rather important. I now withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That any claim or any item of a claim heretofore eer tg under 
Comptroller, or any other — 
of the Treasury De 


duly authorized officer or mt of the State or Territory, made on or before 
the Ist day of January, 105, be reopened, considered, 
said officers of the Treasury Department in 


ut horized to 
in the office of the Auditor for the War Departme: 
or parts thereof as have been disallowed in the consideration of said claims, 
for the reason that been apoa to have been for stores furnished or expenses 
incurred or transportation furnished after the troops raised had been mus- 
tered into the service of the United States, and the eo ature! Miya 
of any such State or Territory that such expenses were in good 
faith, for the sole purpose of aiding the United States in the raising, — —5 
ization, tion, and equipment of troops, shall be held to be sufficient 
to authorize the final settlement and payment in fullof such claims for reim- 
bursement.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I desire to send forward an amend- 


ment. N 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 3 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to hear from the gentleman from Pe lyania. 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this bill interests nearly all of the 


1904. 


— 


States. During the war with Spain the original act required the 
governors of States by the ist of January, 1904, to have their 
claimsin. The Comptroller of the Treasury made his decisions 
about the time the act was expiring, but the governors did not 
receive or have any knowledge of those decisions. Itis merely ve 
let in two classes of claims. These troops were in the field. e 
States had their troops in their different cam: 
States mustering officer went to these camps and mustered them 
ing telenn the Secretary of W ted th 

ephone message the etary of War reques e gov- 
ernors to take care of these troops until they could be taken and 
moved beore United States War Department. These governors 
did so. en it came to the Comptroller of the Treasury, he sus- 
pended all these claims—he did not reject them—holding that 
under the original act he could not allow any money for the 
maintenance and support of the troops after they had been mus- 
tered into the United States service. This is simply to authorize 
the Treasury Department, on claims that have been suspended, to 
pay these governors the amount they paid for clothing, food, and 
for taking care of these troops. 

I want to state further, Mr. Speaker, that when the Senate bill 
came to the Committee on War Claims section 2 of it provided 
that all the accounts should be reopened and reaudited. Com- 
mittee on War Claims struck that section out and confined it to 
the claims that I have just mentioned, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon], this is a bill which provides on what 
terms the Auditor shall audit these accounts? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And itis intended to allow the claims of 
soldiers from the time they went to the mustering camp and not 
from the time they were actually mustered in? 

Mr. MAHON. No,no. They have been paid up to the time 
they were mustered, but these ayers were held in the State camps, 
and by order of the Secretary of War the governors took care of 
them for some ten or twelve days or two weeks, until the United 
States Government marched them out of the Statecamps. The 
States provided all the rations and food, and took care of them 
during that time. The Comptroller holds that after they were 
mustered in he can not pay them, under the original act. 

X Mis UNDERWOOD. And that is all that is covered under this 
ill? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. „Iwill ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania whether, if unanimous consent is given, he 
will yield for an amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. That depends on what the amendment is. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I sent forward an amendment which | of fi 


I think will improve the bill. 

Mr. MAHON, Oh, no; the gentleman submitted that amend- 
ment to the committee, and the committee rejected it unani- 
mously. Its adoption would open up the whole matter. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does this bill apply to all the 
States alike? 

Mr. MAHON. All the States alike. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
lo object, I would like to ask the gentleman if the Indianapolis 
tlaim is embodied in this? 

Mr. MAHON. There are nothing but State claims. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I mean the claim now growing 
out of the fact of soldiers being taken to Indianapolis and destroy- 
ing property at the camp. Would this bill open up the matter so 
as to allow that kind of a claim? 

an MAHON. No; the claim must come from the governor of 
a State. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman to permit the amendment to be read. 
No harm can be done by that. é 

Mr. MAHON. Well, read it. I have no objection to that, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POU rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
for the offering or for the reading of the amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. Just for the reading. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that if the 
amendment is voted down I propose to support the bill in its 
original form. 

Mr. MAHON. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. POU. Ido not care to withdraw my objection unless the 
gentleman will agree to permit me to offer the amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, read it. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, we want also 
to have some arrangement or understanding about being heard 
on this amendment. We desire, on behalf of the State of North 
Carolina at any rate, to be briefly heard. 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the House 
has gotten into a little confusion on this subject. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAHON] is asking for unanimous con- 
sent, and, as I understand, no unanimous consent has been 
granted. Yet I think some gentlemen are laboring under the 
8 impression. I ask the Chair what is the parliamentary 


The United | sta 


The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has not been given. 
And now the Chair will ask, Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I reserve the right to object 
unless some arrangement such as I have indicated can be made. 

Mr. POU. Thereis an agreement, as I understand, that my 
amendment may be read. 

The SP During the delay of ascertaining whether 
there is unanimous consent, many other gentlemen are waiting 
to submit their propositions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In order to dispose of this matter 
for the present, I object. 

RICHARD T. CORBIN. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, reported back with amendments House resolution 279, 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed 
to pn out of the contingent fund of the House (miscellaneous items, 1903), 
to Richard T. Corbin the sum of $60, for services rendered as a laborer in the 
Doorkeeper's department during the month of April, 1903. 

: The amendments reported by the committee were read, as fol- 
ows: $ 

In line 3 strike out the words “miscellaneous items, 1903.” 

In lines 5 and 6 strike out the words during the month of April, 1998." 

The amendments were agreed to; and the resolution as amended 
was adopted. 

STENOGRAPHER IN OFFICE OF JOURNAL CLERK. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Ac- 
ae repo: back House resolution 314, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Resolved, That for the remainder of this session there shall be employed 
and paid out of the contingent fund of the House, at the rate of $6 per day, a 
stenographer in the office of the journal clerk. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
CAMPBELL SLEMP, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, reported back favorably House resolution No, 822, which 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to CAMPBELL SLEMP, the sum 
0 ing the amount expended by and 3 to be paid 

74, 


., 


gress th mgressio: 
eighth Congress from 8 vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, I should like to understan 
EEE about this resolution, 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
for the information of gentlemen that this is merely a resolution 
for the payment of the expenses of CAMPBELL SLEMP in con- 
nection with the election contest of Slemp v. Rhea for his seat in 
the Fifty-eighth Congress. The claim was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Claims in this Congress, but on account of the 
difficulty of getting a bill for payment considered, the session be- 
ing so near its close, the matter was re-referred to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

The committee has carefully investigated the whole matter and 
has unanimously reported this resolution, and while the commit- 
tee hesitated to consider this resolution to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund, as the Committee on Claims stated in their 
report, it is unquestionably a saving to the Government of the 
difference between $10,000 and $1,500. Had Mr. Slemp left this 
contest to be settled by the House of Representatives, which he 
hada right to do, each one of the contestants would have been 
entitled to $2,000, and Rhea would have drawn the salary for at 
least one year, making a total cost of $10,000, and this resolution 
pays all for $1,500. 

r. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is this for the payment of any expenses which 
have been incurred in connection with the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. In connection with a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, suppose a Member incurs a board bill. 
Does that give the Committee on Accounts jurisdiction? Is this 
item for anything that has occurred in connection with the House 
of Representatives? 


- 
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Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Only in this way 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the time — gone by. 
x make the point of order against this being a privileged reso- 

ution. 

Mr. MADDOX. Iam glad the gentleman did that, because I 
was going to make the same point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks unanimous consent that the 
matter go over until to-morrow morning, so that the point of 
order may be 8 upon. It has proper clothing from the con- 
tingent fund, but the point of order is made, and the Chair is not 
prepared to rule upon it. The Chair asks unanimous consent 
that the matter may go over until to-morrow morning. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

FOLDING SPEECHES AND PAMPHLETS, 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Ac- 

counts, submitted the following resolution, which was read: 


Resolved, That the sum of not exceeding $3,000 is Hereby authored to be 
expended, under the direction of the Doorkeeper of the House, for the 2 oni 
pose of folding es and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per - 
rk of the House is authorized to make payment hereunder 
out of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADDITIONAL OLERK TO COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS, 


The resolution was agreed to, 
B. B. HARE, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, submitted the following resolution, which was read: 

Resolved, That the Cierk of the House is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to B. B. Hare the sum of 
82 5 for services rendered as clerk to the late Representative G. W. Croft. 
of South Carolina, from March 1, 1904, to March 10, 1001, inclusive. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
JOEL GRAYSON, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, submitted the following resolution, which was read: 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is 
hereby. authorized and directed to pay to Joel Grayson, for and ex 
incurred by him on the compilation of the antitrust laws, the sum of 
E to be paid out of the contingent fund. 
A heat shone amendment, striking ont $800 and inserting $400 
Was read. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is this a privileged matter? 
The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that under the rules it 
is. The rule is very broad. It covers all matters 
Touching the expenditure of the contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does this matter properly 
come under the head of anexpenditure from the contingent fund? 

The SPEAKER. On its face it is for an expenditure from the 
contingent fund, for an employee of the House. 

Mr. MADDOX. I should like to have the Chair tell us what it 
is for and what it is about. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair yields to the gentleman from West 


Virginia. . 5 

Mr. HUG Es of West Virginia. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman that it is for compiling the antitrust laws. 
No doubt the gentleman has received some copies of this book for 
distribution through the folding room. As I am not an attorney 
I will yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] to 
make the explanation more full. 

Mr. MADDOX. I should like to inquire who authorized this 
gentleman to do this, and why he now comes here to ask pay- 
ment for it? 8 g 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I will undertake to explain 
this resolution to uy colleague and to the House. The compila- 
tion is a very valuable one. It was made by Mr. Grayson, a House 
employee in the document room. It is a compilation of all the 
antitrust laws. It took a great deal of work. It has been printed 
by the Government, and this simply pays for the work of the 
compilation. I do not know that it was authorized by the House 
in the first place, but the Government has accepted the compila- 


tion, has published it as a document, and has put it to the credit 
of Members of the House in the folding room. This is simply to 
pay $400, the amount that the committee have recommended. 

. MADDOX. And all this was done without any authority 
of law up to date. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I donot think so. The House has kad it 
printed—ratifying the work—has accepted it: and on the quantum 
meruit this gentleman, I should think, would be entitled to what 
it was reasonably worth. The resolution as introduced provided 
for the payment of $800; but after hearing the evidence on the 
matter the committee concluded that $400 would be a very mod- 
erate and reasonable compensation. 

Mr. MADDOX. Lagree, if I may be allowed a minute or two, 
with all you say as to the document being a valuable one; but, 
gentlemen, this is an infamous system of business. Now, theidea 
that a man may undertake to doa work that he thinks is yaluable 
and then come to Co: and unload it upon us! 

Mr. BARTLETT. He has not unloaded it upon ns? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr: MADDOX. Yes, sir. a 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember that there was 
some so-called “antitrust” legislation enacted in the closing days 
of the last Congress? 

Mr. MADDOX. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Grayson went to work and got up all this 
aay sang He made no pretense that Congress was 858 to 
pay him anything for doing it. He never has made any pretense 
that Congress has to make any payment. It was n to 
make the compilation, not only for the benefit of Congress, but 
for the country, and it was distributed very widely, because 
there was a very great demand for such information. Now, the 
eee simply is, having made that compilation, without any 
claim of liability on the part of the Government, whether it is 
our part to recompense him for that service. 

Mr. MADDOX. Yourexplanationis fulland satisfactory. But 
what I want to fight as long as I can is the idea of a man getting 
up a publication and then coming to Congress. But if this was 
done voluntarily, why that does away with my objection, and I 
am just as to pay him as any man in this House. 

Mr. BART T. My colleague will understand me, and he 
understands me as well as any man in the House, so far as I am 
concerned I am fully in accord with him. This compilation was 
made at the end of last Congress at the suggestion of some very 

rominent gentlemen whotook part in the antitrust legislation. 

r. Grayson went to work and overhauled the st tutes and col- 
lated them and made them easily accessible. It was necessary 
in order that the country might know what really were the laws 
upon this subject. = 


Mr. PAYNE. Thesu m is whether this ought to go over 


- | with the other and have it decided whether the Committee on 


Accounts have jurisdiction to pay claims for which there is no 
law and no employment. I think that is a matter that ought to 
be determined. I think the thing ought to be determined here 
and determined now, whether the Committee on Accounts may 
make expendi from the contingent fund of the House and 
have them privileged where there is no law upon which they are 


Mr. BARTLETT. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York, the Chair can have no doubt about this being within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Accounts. be auseit pr 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will allow the Chair, it is 
not necessary for the Chair to hear the gentleman from Georgia 
further. The Chair will say to the gentleman from New York 
that the Chair is quite well satisfied, after something of an ex- 
amination, that this is a privile report and that it is not upon 
all fours with the other resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to suggest right there whether the chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts can under the law make pay. 
ments that are not in 2 of law. If this contingent fund, 
which is provided by law, can be nded for all sorts of pur, 
poses, it ought to be known to the House. As I understand it, 
this man was never employed by the House in any capacity, but 
was employed by one Member of the House. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. He is an 
employee of the House all the time, provided for in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 5 Seema because 
he is the most valuable man connected with the House as an em- 
ployee. [Applause.] f 

Mr. PA Was he employed for this 3 

Mr. MANN. He was not employed for this purpose. He vol - 
untarily did this work in the document room. 

Mr. PAYNE. Because he happened to be an employee of the 
House he did this work. Now, the question is whether that is a 
proper nditure for the Committee on Accounts to make. 

3 HUGHES of West Virginia. I want to say for the infor- 
mation of the gentleman from New York that the Committee on 
Accounts does not bring in any resolution appropriating mone 
out of the contingent fund until they have carefully investiga 
each case. They have done so in this case, and they think this 
= entitled to this money; and therefore they bring in this 
resolution. 
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Mr, GROSVENOR. J would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. Is this docnment in the nature of ammunition forthe 
busters to send ont? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, I guess you might consider 
that it was. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the House will not refuse to pay 
for it, then. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in reference to 
the services that: this i a rendered that these laws were 

sged at varions times. There were some of them incorporated 

appropriation bills, and this employee, at the suggestion of 
somo very prominent gentlemen of this House, went to work and 
compiled them. This work has been one of the most valuable 
that has been done. It has been distributed by Members of the 
Honse to their constituents all over the country. It is now ready 
for distribution, and isaccessible. The House availed itself of 
the work. and the sum proposed to be paid is a very reasonable 
one, and the man who performed the work ought to receive it. 

The SPEAKER. Is the point of order made against the reso- 
Intion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr: Speaker, as I understand, the point of order 
has been raised aguinst the other resolution which is to be con- 
gidered in the morning, and I want simply a decision as to what 
the rights of the Committees on Accounts are. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. PAYNE, Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I will not make 
the point of order on this. 

‘Tho SPEAKER. It seems, on second thonght, it is perhaps too 
Inte to make the point of order, because this matter has been 
debated. Now: a motion to postpone would be in order, 

Mr. HAY, Regular order, Mr. Speaker! 

Mr. PAYNE, 1 understand there is but one other report from 
the Committee on Accounts; therefore a motion to adjourn will 
be in order and take it over until to-morrow morning. [Cries of 
Let us W I will not press the motion, 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I sa a word? Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
gay. us a member of the minority of the Committee on Accounts, 
we have been very careful and have never undertaken to attempt 
any legislation on any matter which we did not believe we ought 


to have, and we have refused time and time again and have sent 
back which were referred to us upon the d that we 
had no jurisdiction, and both the majority and rity members 


have endeavored to confine themselves strictly 
Mr. PAYNE. Iam making no reflection upon the committee. 
The amendment was to. 
The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to, 


G, 8. W. LEWIS. 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. There is one more report, 


. Speaker. 
1 Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution No. 273. 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to Buy. out of the ä of the House, G. B. W. Le colored, 
for services rendered as a la r from January 12, 1004, to and inclnding 
January 16, 100. at the rate which he was receiving on January 12, 1904, 


The amendments were read, as follows: 

after the word “colored,” insert “ ” 
Toluen a r 4 75 rod, tho words “the sum of 810 
The amendments were agreed to, 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SENATE DOCUMENT NO, , FOITY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND 
BESSION, ° 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present 
the following Honse resolution. s : 

The SPEAKER, The tleman from Indiana presents the 
following resolution, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 ðĩ1V¶ the Morten desea cee haa eaten ee 
q un TOTI © so documen 
Beunte Document No, £5, Fitty-cighth Congress, second 5 ` 75 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is that? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LAN DIS. This is a document including the 
order of the Commissioner of Pensions, under the date of March 
15. 1904, concerning pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How many thousand? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. One hundred thousand. I will 
pay tun the superintendent of the document room states that— 

r. GAINES of Tennossee. It has been printed twenty-five or 
thirty tines in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, about 15,000 daily 


copies of which go out all over the country —— 
Te SPEAKER. Does the gentloman from Indiana yield? 
r. CHARLES B, LAND Ido not. I was sa the su- 
perintendent of the document room states from the demands 


already made he is satisfied that 100,000 copies of this order will 
not be sufficient. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Sufficient for whom? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. For the people—for the demands 
of Members of Congress, and the demands onthe Pension Burean. 

Mr, GAINES of Tennessee. How are you going to distribute 


them? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, They will be distributed through 
the House document room. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest to the gentleman they be put 
in the Joine Ses 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. No; they will be distributed from 
the Honse document room. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Sponker, if they are to be distributed 
through the House document room, it is the most industrious 
Member, the one who gets thore first, who will get as many as he 
wants. I believe they ought to be distributed through the fold- 
ing room and distributed equally among the Members. 

‘Mr, CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say the total cost of the 
100,000 copies will not be in excess of $500, and if an additional 
demand is made more will be printed. 

Mr. GIBSON. Let one-half be distributed throngh the docu- 
ment room and the other half through the folding room. 

Mr. MANN, If it goes through the folding room the nse 
of distribution will be a good deal more than $500 and if it goes 
through the document room anyone will get as many as they 
want without tronble. I think 100,000 will do and leaye plenty 
over. 5 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, Tlie committee thought it best 
to have them distributed through the House document room. 

The question was taken. and the resolution was agreed to. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, Ero. 


Mr. LACEY, Mr, Speaker, I offer the following conference 
sig ay a a in the RECORD. 
o SP. R. It will be printed under the rules. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 4769, 
entitled “An act validating certain conveyances of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 


pany,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
1 and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
OWS: 
That the House recede, 
Jonn F. LACEY, 
Jos. M, DIXON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
ENUTE NELSON 
CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 
E. W. PETTUS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement is as follows: 


The effect of the agreement is to place the conveyances of lots 
in the railway right of way in the even sections on the same foot- 
ing as those in the odd-numbered sections, 

The United States Supreme Court in its decision holds that the 
right-of-way titlo is a base feo with reverter to the Government, 
aud that no title has vested in the owners of the adjacent land. 
This being the case, it is deemed necessary and proper to validato 
the conyeyances in all the sections, 

Jonx F. LACEY, 


Jos. M. DIXON, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined nnd found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when tho Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11139. An act to modify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Res tion, in North Dakota, to 
accept and ratify the samo as amended, and making appropriation 
and provision to carry the samo into offect; 

H. R. 8978. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Janu- 
ary 21,1908, to the Osage Leser vation, in Oklahoma Territory, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9048. An act to amend tho first section of an act provid- 
ing that the circuit court of appeals for the fifth judicial circnit 
of the United States shall hold'at least one term of said court 
annually in the city of Montgomery, in the Stute of Alabama, 
approved January 80, 1003; 

R. 12147. An act to amend chapter 749, second session — 
seventh Congress, approved February 23. 1903. being Anu act 
et et i ine pete pone aa Wilkesboro, N. C.;“ 

RN. N act to establish a life-saving station in Sussex 
County State of Delaware; £ 
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II. R. 15121. An act for the extension of Twenty-third street 
from S street to California avenue; 

H. R. 10418. An act toratify and amend an agreement with the 
Sioux tribe of the Indians of the Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota, and making appropriation and provision to carry the same 
into effect; ; 

H. R. 13509. An act anthorizing the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer to ma Columbia Military Academy certain propertyin Maury 
County, Tenn.; 

H. f. 11968. An act to incorporate the Washington Sanitary 
Housing Company; 

H. R. 12655. An act for the relief of John Bremond; 

H. R. 10801. An act for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser; 

H. R. 14418. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
the Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and Ben- 
ton, in the State of Minnesota; and 

H. R. 14901. An act to provide for payment of damages on ac- 
count of changes of grade dus to construction of the Union sta- 
tion, District of Columbia. 


REGULATING PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11963) 
regulating the practice of medicine and surgery in the Indian 
Territory, with a Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was ed to. 

Then, on motion of Mr. PAYNE (at 8 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m), the House adjourned until to-morrow, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
5 was taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from the Acting Secre of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting, in response to the 1 of House, a statement of na- 
tional banks that have applied to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the retirement of national-bank notes—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolntions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
mr geri and 9 to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15228) establish- 
ing a regular term of the United States circuit and district courts 
at East St. Lonis, III., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2683); which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3105) providing for 
second and additional homestead entries, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a vapors 
(No, 2684); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15087) 
to amend an act entitled An act authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near Carthage, Tenn., 
approved March 2, 1901, Syste the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a cg Syed (No. 2685); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Honse Calendar. 

Mr. HEPBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 
5342) to provide for the temporary government of the canal zone 
at Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 

rt (No, 2688); which said bill and report wero referred to the 
Eomaia of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13052) for the 
disposition of certain school landsin Oklahoma Territory, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2689); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
14590) to authorize the courts of county commissioners of Houston 


and Dale counties, Ala., to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River between Houston and Dale counties, Ala.. reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2691); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JENKINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the House resolution (H. Res. 283) that the Attorney- 
General of the United States is requested to inform the Honse of 
Representatives whether any investigation was ever had of the 
so-called “anthracite coal trust,“ ete., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2604): which said reso- 
lution and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
House resolution (H. Res. 284) that the Attorney-General is re- 
quested to inform the House of Representatives whether any crimi- 
nal prosecutions have been instituted against the individuals or 
corporations in the Northern Securities cases, etc., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. art 
8 said resolution and report were referred to the House Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1380) to 
provide for a site for a depot for the Revenue-Catter Service, re- 

rted the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2698): which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Honse 
(H. R. 15195) authorizing the construction of a wagon, toll, and 
electric railway bridge over the Missouri River at Lexington, 
Mo., reported the same with amendmont, accompanied by a report 
I 9: which said bill and report were referred to the House 

endar. 

Mr. CURRIER, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, to 
which was referred the House resolution (H. Res, 300) relating to 
the contested-election case of Bonynge against Shafroth, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2705); 
sh og resolution and report were referred to the House 

endar. 


— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Honse, as follows: 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15183) grantin 
a pension to Ella F. Kennealy, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a 3 (No. 2608); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3924) granting 
an increase of pension to Ira Waldo, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 260%); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Lr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Honse (H, R. 14876) 
granting an increase of pension to Francis Stadler, jr.. reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 2610); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Honse (H. R. 4152) 
granting an increase of pension to George B. Hartley, reported the 
same with amendment, ee a zopari (No. 2011); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7373) 
granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2612); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R.740) granting an 
increase of pension to Ira Meserve, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 261%); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

ir. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Honse (H. R. 14484) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles W. Lee, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2614); 
which said bill and report were referred tothe Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15076) granting 
an increase of pension to Lawrence Le Bron, reported the same 
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with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2615); which 
gaid bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
8280) granting an increase of pension to James A. Morrison, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2616); which said bill and repert were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14490) granting 
a pension to Degraphenreed P. McKinley, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2617); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13605) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
E. Conatt, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
are (No. 2618); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14890) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen R. Harris, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2619); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14343) granting an increase of pension to 
William Neuborg, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2620); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14612) granting 
an increase of pension to Myron Imas, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2621); which said bill 
and report: were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15148) granting 
an increase of pension to Armour W. Patterson, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2622); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11336) eating 
an increase of pension to Samuel R. Hazen, reported same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2623); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13878) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William W. Dennis, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2624); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9394) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. John Leffler, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2625); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12348) granting 
an increase of pension to John TEDE reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2626); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10851) granting 
an increase- of pension to Nancy Smallwood, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2627); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11827) 
granting an increase of pension to Daniel Smith, rted the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2628); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 934) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Brock, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No, 2629); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, fromthe Committeeon Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10334) granting 
an increase of pension to John S. Allison, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2630); which said bill 
and Sy were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1305) granting an 
increase of pension to Gilbert A. Kenney, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2631); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar: 

_ Mr. of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3107) 
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granting an increase of pension to James E. Chappell. reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 2632); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11374) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Wells, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied bya report (No. 2633); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3431) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Basnett, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2634); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4841) granting a pen- 


sion to H Armstrong, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a rpo (No. 2635); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. SULLOW AY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4340) granting an 
increase of pension to Rose MacFarlane, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2636); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5125) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam O. White, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2637); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3203) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Foster, the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2638); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred tho 
bill of the Senate (S. 3616) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances E. Plummer, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2639); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3335) granting an 
increase of pension to John Waldo, rted the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2640); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 538) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice W. Stoodley, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2641); which said bill and report 
were refe to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 2399) granting a pension to Michael Nelli- 
gan, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2642); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr, SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3939) 
granting an increase of pension to Eugene Schilling, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2643); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 8915) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Bollinger, alias Benjamin Bell, repo the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 2644); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


bill of the Senate (S. 5849) granting an increase of ion to Re- 
becca Aumen, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a topos (No. 2645); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr, CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5872) granting 
increase of pension to Jesse W. McGahan, reported the same 3 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2646); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred thn 
bill of the Senate (S. 5230) granting an increase of pension to John 
D. Inger, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2647); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1564) granting an increase of ion to 
Daniel W. Working, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2648); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1808) granting a pension to James L. Dyer, 
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reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a rt 
o. 2649); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5265) granting an increase of pension to 
James Stout, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 

` by a report (No. 2650); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5289) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Baker, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2651); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5161) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Seip, rted the same without amendment, accom- 
pened by a report (No. 2652); which said bill and report were re- 

erred to the Private Calendar. 8 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2183) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David L. Miller, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by-a report (No. 2653); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5270) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen R. Ostrander, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2654); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 3432) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosaline V. Campbell, reported the same without amendment, ac- 

‘companied by a report (No. 2655); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2730) granting an 
increase of pension to Jasper N. Jennings, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2656): which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 433) 

anting an increase of pension to William L. Johnston, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
gre 8 which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

endar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5205) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Dickinson, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2658); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4187) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William G. Tompkins, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2659); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 493) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Richard E. Bouldin, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2660); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2116) granting an 
increase of pension to Edna Stevens, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2661); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

'` Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2803) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Ijams, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2662); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5179) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Gardner, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied bya 18 (No. 2663); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4337) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Hess, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2664); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committes, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 405) granting an increase of pension to Darius 
W. Owens, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by are (No. 2665); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
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bill of the Senate (S. 5076) granting an increase of pension to 
Stacy Williams, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2666); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5034) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Miller, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a tepari (No. 2667); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5101) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Y. Foster, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2668); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3304) 
granting an increase of pension to Andrew A. Kelley, reported 
the same without 3 accompanied by a report (No. 
2669); which said bill and report were refe to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4679) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Shankland, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2670); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5282) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Vohn, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2671); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 741) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam D. Woodworth. reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2672); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4223) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Jackson, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2673); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also. from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5213) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore J. Widvey, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2674); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

-He also, from the same. committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5111) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Barrett, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2675); which said bill and report 
were refi to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 3880) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Culton, reported the same without amendment, ac. 
companied by a report (No. 2676); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5191) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Way, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2677); which said bill and report 
were refe to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referrred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 103) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander D. Tanyer, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2678); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (8. 73) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Colville, reported the same without amendment, accom: 
panied by a report (No. 2679); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3666) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Carrier, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2680); which saif 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3245) granting an 
increase of pension to Oscar F. Bartlett, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2681); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PA RSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5809) 
granting an increase of pension to John McConnell, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2682); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the till of the Senate (S. 4682) for the re- 
lief of Henry Bradley, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2686); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10077) granting 
a pension to Julia A. Henderson, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a re (No. 2690); which said bill and 
re were referred to the Private Calendar. 

e also, from the same committee, to which was referred the bill 
of the House (H. R. 13911)granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Hitt, reported the same with amendment. accompanied by a report 
(No veel ; which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

en 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
the consideration of bills of the following titles; which were there- 
upon referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10343) granting a pension to Anna Mansfield— 
Committee on 1 id Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. cooley ia for the relief of W. M. Coulling—Com 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
A bill (HB 15186) to Albert Sidne 

( granting a pension y 
Coomer—Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
1 following titles were introduced and severally reterred as 
‘ollows: 
By Mr. RIXEY: A bill (H. R. 15253) to protect the monuments 
already erected on the battlefields of Bull Run, 3 and other 
monuments Se may be there erected—to the Committee on 


MeZ 0 GILLETT of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15254) to 
prevent superannuation in the public service—to the Committee 
Miso. a bill (H B 10955) te lassify loyees in in th civil 

so, a bill (H. R . 15255) to rec e 
service—to the ittee on Reform in the ho Civil 

By Mr. RODEY: A bill (H. R. 15256) to dade gow appoint- 
ment of police judges in cities. towns, and villages 
in the several Territories—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MORRELL: A bill (H. R. 15257) extending the provi- 
sions of the pension laws of the 9 States to 


persons engaged 
in the operation and construction of m telegraph 3 dur- 
ing t the war of the rebellion—to the oon ttee on d Pen- 


8 Mr. BUCKMAN: A bill (H. R. 15258) authorizing the town 
of Otsego, in the county of Wright, and the villags of Elk River, 
Minn.. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River—to the 
Committee on Interstate and eae 8 Commerce 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 15259) to amend section 
$255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning the 
eine of brandy from fruits—to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. HAY: A resolution (H. Res. 342) relative to fund of the 
2 5 aro ome; District of Columbia—to the Committee on Mili- 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 15260) for the relief of 
Edward Cahalan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15261) granting an increase 
5 3 to Elizabeth Kane to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


. BRICK: A bill (H. R. 15262) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Brick —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROOKS: A bill (H. R. 15263) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Hatch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRESSER: A bill (H. R. 15264) to correct the military 
record of George Stroop—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. oni be he 1 55 ief of the 
heirs of Asa O. Gallup—to the Committee 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15260) for the relief of chm K Kurtz—to the 


Committee on Claim 
By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 15267) granting a pension 
to Thomas C. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. HASKINS: A bill (H. R. ae) ferns sn faceis 


= pension to Francis E. Brigham—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 
By Mr. HEMENWAY: A bill (H. R. 15269) granting a pension 
to Anna C. Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. JACKSON of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 15270) granting 
a pension to George Todd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. KYLE: A bill (H. R. 15271) granting an increase of pen- 
gt sa Gavin W. Ryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. LESTER: A bill (Hl. R. 15272) for the relief of the heirs 
at aw of William C. Dixon, deceased—to the ittee on War 


By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 15273) granting an increase of 
pees to Thomas Hancock—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons 

By Mr. MARSH: A bill (H. R. 15274) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard Wareham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15275) to 
correct the pan record of John Flaherty—to the Committee 


on Milit 

By Mr. MOON a of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15276) granting 
an increase of pension to N. Warren Pulsifer—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 15277) granting an increase of 
pas to Samuel H, Whatley—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


“By Mr. ZENOR: A bíll (H. R. 15278) for the relief of the legal 
oa of Peter Glenn, deceased—to the Committee on 
aims. 
By Mr. ä A bill (H. R. 15279) to remove the 
charge of desertion against J. J. Fisher—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of e behest Three petitions of citizens of 
Philadelphia, Pa., ee of Hepburn-Volliver 
bill—to the a Anla aes on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of citizens of Winston County, 
Ala., in favor of a parcels-post bill—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Poads. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of Rev. L. D. Noel and 105 
others, of Howard, Kans., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill 
to 5 Committee on the Judiciary. 
= Mr. CAPRON: Petition of Councilman D. F. Grady, 


. Jordan, Eugene J. Dullea: and P. J. Finneran. of 
dence, R. I., committee representing the Ancient Order of 3 
nians, advocating the passage of the bill to erect a monument to 
Commodore John —to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of the International Association 
of Machinists, Electric City „No. 230. of Scranton, Pa., in 
5 the passage of an eight- ur law—to the Committee on 


Also, petition of A. A. Chase, of Scranton, Pa., in favor of bill 
H. R. 8678. to increase the appropriation for agricultural 
ment stations—to the Committee on ture. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Norton Brothers and others, of 
Granville, N. Y., against the of bill H. R. 11964—to the 
Committee on Interstate and es Caner 

Also, resolution of the pam borers and Pavers’ Union, 
Local No. 9750, of Troy, N. Y., in favor of the eight-hour and 
anti-injunction bills—to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. DRESSER: Papers to accompany bill to correct the 
military record of George Stroop—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. GRANGER: Petition of the Bronson Chemical pase 

5 y and others, of Providence. R. I., in favor of the passage of 

Be 55 9303—to the Committeg on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HERMANN: Petition of Shipwrights, Joiners, and 

Saab, Local No. 12, of Portland. Oreg., in favor of an eight- 
hour bill and an anti-injunction bill—to the Committee on the 
J 5 
y Mr. HILDEBRANT: Petition of riflemen of Ohio, in favor 
of ls . R. 14047 and S. 5094 and 4875—to the Committee on 

tia 

Also, petition of B. Schlesinger, of Xenia, Ohio, in favor of bill 
H. R. 18997—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the general assembly of Ohio, relative to the 
advancement of T, M. Anderson to the grade of major-general— 
to the Committee on Military 

Also, papers to accompany bill to correct the military record of 


Samuel Anderson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Resolution of the Twenty- 
seventh District Republican Club, of New York City, urging an 
amendment of the contract-labor clause of the immigration law 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of soldiers and sailors of the civil war, of Ocean 
County, N. J., against placing a statue of Gen. R. E. Lee in Stat- 
tary Hall to the Committee on the er: 

By Mr. LAMB: Petition of the Chelf Chemical Company, in 
favor of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petitions of John Decker, Joseph Huchin, 
and Bernard Mintzer, of Brooklyn, N. V., favoring clause in post- 
office appropriation bill relative to convict labor—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
in favor of the ge of bill H. R. 14620—to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of N. A. Swickard and 41 others, of 
Canton, S. Dak., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRELL: Petition of the International Brotherhood 
of Steam Shovel Dredge Firemen, Deck Hands, and Scowmen, of 
Chicago, III., against the United States Government constructing 
steam dredges, etc.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union and 
Division No. 16, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in favor of bill for erection of a monument to the memory of 
Commodore John Barry—to the Committee on the Library.” 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Timothy G. Darling and 27 others, 
of Auburn, N. Y., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. REID: Petition of G. H. Cunningham and 12 others, of 
Moulton, Ark., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama: Petition of S. P. Johnson 
and others, of New Decatur, Ala., in favor of the Hepburn-Dol- 
liver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: Petition of W. B. Alexander 
and others, of Pine Bluff, Ark., against the passage of a parcels- 
post bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 
5383, granting an increase of pension to Samuel Shafer—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill H. R. 707, for the relief of W. R. 
McGuire—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VREELAND: Petition of the M. M. Fenner Medicine 
Company, of Fredonia, N. Y., in favor of the passage of bill 
H. R. 9302—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Isaac M. 2 Sah eta td and A. J. Armstrong, 
of Alfred, N. Y., in favor of bill H. R. 9313—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 21, 1904. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of 1 fe pro- 
ceedings, when, on the request of Mr. NELSON, and by unanimous 
consent. the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will stand ap- 
proved, if there be no objection. 

EASTERN RAILROAD AND BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of March 3, 1903, a report from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue relative to the amounts paid as 
taxes by the Eastern Railroad Company and the Boston and Maine 
Railroad in excess of the amount legally due under the acts of 
Congress; which, on motion of Mr. Lopdk, was, with the accom- 
panying paper, ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

REJECTED OR SUSPENDED CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 16th instant, a report from the 
Auditor of the War Department relative to all claims for horses 
and other property lost in the military service of the United 
States; which, with the ee paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to printed. 

ESTATE OF JAMES BOYCE, DECEASED. -+~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in further re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 16th instant, an additional judgment 
rendered by the Court of Claims in the Indian depredation case 
of Henry W. Boyce, administrator of James Boyce, deceased, not 
heretofore reported to Congress; which, with the accompanying 


per, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
ered to be printed, : 
LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
hp! ay to a resolution of the 16th instant, an additional list of 
judgments rendered by the Court of Claims amounting to $4,235.78, 
which have been presented to the Treasury Department, and 
require an appropriation for their payment; which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Bnowxixd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2816) to amend section 3095 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to manner of importation; 

A bill (S. 4375) to amend section 24 of the act approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1898, entitled “An act to amend the laws relating to 
American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to pro- 
mote commerce;” and 

A bill (S, 5454) permitting the Ozark and Cherokee Central 
Railroad Company and the Arkansas Valley and Western Rail- 
way Company, and each or either of them, to sell and convey 
their railroads and other property in the Indian Territory to the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company or to the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway 8 „and for other p § 

The message also announced that the House had ARET tothe 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11963) regulating the 
practice of medicine and surgery in the Indian Territory. 


The m further announced that the House had passed the 
8 ills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
nate: 


A bill (H. R. 875) for the relief of Harry C. Mix; 

A bill (H. R. 7262) to provide for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians in the State of New York, and extend pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States and of the State of New 
York over them; to provide for the sale of lands now leased in 
perpetuity, and to provide for disposition of the so-called Ogden 
claim; 


la > 

A bill (H. R. 8690) to amend the law relating to taxation in the 
District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 13298) to amend section 2327 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to land; 

A bill (H. R. 14467) to amend chapter 508 of the United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 32, Part I, Fifty-seventh Congress, en- 
titled An act to establish and provide for a clerk for the circuit 
at district courts of the United States held at Wilmington, N. C.; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 15014) to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennes- 
see River, near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 7634) to establish a life-saving station in Sussex 
Coray, State of Delaware; 

A bill (H. R. 8878) to extend the provisions of the act of Janu- 

ary 21, 1903, to the Osage Reservation, in Oklahoma Territory, 
and for other purposes; 
A bill (H. R. 9648) to amend the first section of an act provid- 
ing that the circuit court of 4 for the fifth judicial circuit 
of the United States shall hold at least one term of said court 
annually in the city of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, 
approved January 30, 1903; 

A bill (H. R. 10418) to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Sioux tribe of Indians of the Rosebud Reservation in South Da- 
koa; Sna making appropriation and provision to carry the same 
into effect; 

A bill (H. R. 10891) for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser; 

A bill (H. R. 11128) to modify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, to 
accept and ratify the same as amended, and making appropriation 
and poreon to carry the same into effect; 

A bill (H. R. 11968) to incorporate the Washington Sanitary 
Housing Company; 

A — 88 R. 12147) to anene chapter 749, second session Fifty- 
seven ngress, approv SRTM 23, 1903, being An act 
establish United States courts at Wilkesboro, N. Cr” = 

A bill (H. R. 12655) for the relief of John Bremond; 

A bill (H. R. 13509) authorizing the Secretary of War to trans- 
ad to 17 1 Columbia Military emy certain property in Maury 

aunty, Tenn.; 

A bill (H. R. 14413) permitting the building of a dam across the 
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Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and Benton, in 
the State of Minnesota; 

A bill (H. R. 14901) to provide for payment of damages on ac- 
count of changes of grade due to construction of the Union sta- 
tion, District of Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R. 15121) for the extension of Twenty-third street 
from S street to California avenue. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Elisha M. Kempton, 
of Newport, N. H., praying for an investigation of the charges 
made and filed against Hon. REED Smoot, a Senator from the State 
of Utah: which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

He also presented a memorial of the White Swan Mines Com- 
pany (Limited), of Concord, N. H., remonstrating against the 

raud order issued by the United States authorities against that 
company restraining them from sending by mail certain remit- 
tances for balance of amounts owed by them on subscriptions for 
stock; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of College View, 
Nebr.; of Rome and New York City, in the State of New York; 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; of Minneapolis, Minn.; of Baltimore, 
Md.; of Alexandria, Va., and of Washington, D. C., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation requiring certain places of 
business in the District of Columbia to be closed on Sunday; 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of Lincoln Relief Corps, 
No. 249, of New Albany, Ind., praying for the enactment of a 
service-pension law; which was referred to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washin presented a petition ôf Long Pine 
Lodge, No. 107, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Build- 
ers, of Hillyard, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to develop the American merchant marine; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 202, 
American Federation of Labor, of Seattle, Wash., praying for 
the passage of the so-called “‘ eight-hour bill,” and the anti- 
injunction bill; which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association of Tacoma, Wash., remonstrating against ‘be e 
of the so-called parcels-post bill; which was refe to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., remonstrating against the action of the Mine Owners’ 
Association and the Citizens’ Alliance of the State of Colorado, 
and praying that an investigation be made of the labor troubles 
2 that State; which was referred to the Committee on Mines and 

ining. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
South Bend, Ind., praying for the ge of the so-called pure - 
food bill; ” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of George H. Chapman, Woman's 
Relief Corps No. 10, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the enact- 
ment of a service-pension law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. LONG presented a petition of the Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion of Fort Scott, Kans., praying for the pe of the so-called 
„Mann bill“ regarding patent law as applied to pharmaceutical 
products; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Baptist 
Church of Jamestown, Kans., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to regulate the interstate transportation of intoxicating 
liquors: which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

r. PENROSE presented a petition of Local Division No. 16, 
Order of Hibernians, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 be made for the erection of a statue of 
Commodore John Barry at Washington, D. C.; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. : 

He also presented the petition of Robert N. Willson and sundry 
other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to establish a world’s congress or parliament to con- 
vene periodically for the consideration of all international mat- 
ters; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Nestucca Valley, Oregon, praying for the construction of a jetty 
at the mouth of and on the south side of Nestucca Bay, to inter- 
cept and exclude the washing of sand over the south spit into and 
obstructing the channel at the bar; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOPKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Peoria, 
Ill., praying for the passage of the so-called “‘anti-injunction bill;”’ 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of Bement, 
Ill., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit polygamy; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Patten, Me., praying for an investigation of the charges made 
and filed against Hon. REED Smoor, a Senator from the State of 
Utah; which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Rumford 
Falls, Me., praying for the passage of the so-called“ good-roads 
7 5 Pree was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 

orestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lamoine, Me., 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Stonington, Me., praying for 
the passage of the so-called“ dogfish-shark bounty bill;“ which 
were referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. QUARLES presented the petition of Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Lucius F. C. Garvin, 8 Brown, William Canfield 
Lee, Clara Bewick Colby, Clara W. McNaughton, and 912 other 
citizens of the United States, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to enable women citizens of the United States having cer- 
tain qualifications to vote for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; which was referred to the Select Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
‘eight-hour bill;?“ which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

He also Ai a petition of Harrison Post, No. 91, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the Republic, of Depere, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of a service-pension law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BARD, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5567) to exclude from the Yosemite National 
Park, California, certain lands therein described, and to attachto 
and include the said lands in the Sierra Forest Reserve, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5184) granting a pension to Ethel Talley, 
re it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

. PLATT of Connecticut, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4657) authorizing the pay- 
ment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw town-site fund, reported it 
with an amendment. 

MODERN PRISON SYSTEMS. 


Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported the following resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

there bo printes and bound in cloth, for the use of the De- 


on 


LANDS AT ERIE, PA. 


Mr. NELSON. Iam directed 12 a Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13300) granting certain 
rights and privileges to the commissioners of waterworks in the 
city of Erie, Pa., to report it favorably without amendment, and 
I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. STONE. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom wag referred the bill (S.5549) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a wagon, toll, and electric-railway bridge over the Mis- 
souri River at Lexington, Mo., to report it favorably with amend- 
ments, and as amended to recommend its passage. I submit a 
report thereon. I ask for the present consideration of this meas- 


ure. : 
The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were in sec- 
tion 1, on page 1, line 7, after the word point,” to strike out the 
words at least one-third of a mile from any other bridge;” on 
page 2, line 1, before the word said,“ to strike out its“ and 
insert “‘ the;’’ and on page 2, line 13, after the word “ prescribe,” 
to insert: 
And provided further, 
of Sasa ridge Bal C 


tive to the of cars over the same and over the approaches thereto, 
upon payment of a reasonable compensation for such use, and in case of dis- 
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agreem such terms and conditions as shall be prescribed by the 
6 Be hig 


upon hearing the allegations and proofs of the 


In section 8, on page 3, line 18, after the word“ fifty and be- 
fore the word feet,” to strike ont five; and in line 19, after 
the word “above,” to strike out the word mean;” so as to make 
the bill read: ; - 
A Dalene Inet et MIRAL fe EADY EO a Ge oor 
and maintain a bri and approaches thereto, across the Missouri River, 


between the city of ton, Mo., and Ray County, Mo., ata point to be 
TVT Said bridge shall 


street-railwey cars, electric motors, railway cars (but not steam locomotives) 
ls, foot passengers. and for all road travel, for such reasonable rates of 


the said com; 
War: Provi 


ar, permanent m- 
sufficient above and below the bridge site, and for 5 
of rafts, steamboats, and other water craft safely under bridge: ided 
further, That the said bnew. gent or its successors and 
on said bridge, from sunset to sunrise, such 
Light-House Board shall prescribe: And ed further, That all street rail- 
e use of said shall have and be entitled to 
relative to the passage of cars over the same, and 
thereto, upon payment of a reasonable compensation for 
such use, and in case of disagreement, upon such terms and conditions as 
shall be prescribed urera Secretary of War upon hearing the allegations and 
‘of the interest. 


SEo 2. That said bridge shall not be built or commenced until the plan and 
tions for its construction have been submitted to the of 


construction or alteration of said bridge and accesso 
be directed! — by the Secretary 
at the costand expense of the 


of War, for ion and approval, a design and draw. 
ings of said bri 


ry of War the construction of said 
Sro. 3. That said 


a clear 
water mark; and the piers of said br shall be el with the cur- 
high- river, and the bridge itself at right angles the: 2 
Seo. 4. That of War is hereby authorized and directed, 
receiving such plan and other information. and ayon being satisfied 
thata bridge so built will conform to the requirements of this act, to notif, 
the company authorized to build the same that he approves of the same; an 
upon 5 be such notification the said company may proceed to erect said 
bridge, conformin: tothe approved plan an tion, and should 
ang change be made in the plan of the bridge or accessory works during the 
ess of the work 8 change shall be subject likewise to the 
ar. 
panpana this act and subject to its limitations 


shall shall be recognized and known as a post 
„ der charge shall be made for the transmission 
over the same af the and the munitions of war of the United 


ii anid TENIA ancl IE sell OOA 
bli ways 0 e, an enjo e 
5 e 1 ar da States ande nal 2 


Szc. 6. That 
rized wi d leted 

— — = ont the 3 and the Heth CRIE amend or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. s : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to report back favorably with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 14093) to incorporate the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and I submit a report thereon. I will venture to 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE, I wish to have an opportunity to examine the 
bill. I think I shall desire to offer an amendment to it. I object 

its present consideration. 
to he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes to the Calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iask that the bill may take the place on 
the Calendar of Order of Business 1791, Senate bill 5167, being a 
favorable report on the same subject a Senate bill, and I 
would ask that the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 5167) to incor- 
porate the Carnegie Institution of Washington will be indefinitely 

and bill just reported by the Senator from New 
pshire will take its place on the Calendar. 
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the | relief of Philip Epstein, Mordecai David, Hen 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE introduced a bill (S. 5606) to amend section 
6 of “An act to authorize the construction of a bridge by the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago 
and Erie Railroad Company across the Calumet River at or near 
the city of Hammond, Ind., at a point about 1,200 feet east of the 
Indiana and Illinois State line and about 100 feet east of the loca- 
tion of the present bridge of the New York. Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Company across said river; also to authorize the 
construction of a bridge by the Chicago and State Line Railroad 
Company across said river at the point where said company’s 
railroad crosses said river in Hyde Park Township, Chicago, III., 
being at the location of the present bridge of said company across 
said river in said township,’ approved July 1. 1902: which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 5607) for the re- 
lief of Roswell M. Shurtleff; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the ittee 
on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 5608) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of James Legg; which was read twice by its 
title, ahd referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5609) for the relief of Urias D. 
Ramsburg; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McLAURIN introduced a bill (S. 5610) for the relief of 
the heirs of Thomas Duty; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5611) making an appropriation for 
the improvement of the Tallahatchie River; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MONEY introduced a bill (S. 5612) for the relief of the 
estate of Franklin S. Whitney, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTUS introduced a bill (S. 5618) for the relief of J. W. 


- | Smart; which was read twice by its title, and. with the accom- 


panying paper. referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. NELSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 5614) for the 
Stein, Julius 
Louis, and Herman Somers; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McENERY introduced a bill (S 5615) for the relief of the 
estate of Marcellin Gillis. deceased; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BALL introduced a bill (S. 5616) granting a pension to 
Samuel Derry; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALDRICH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $960 to pay Harry A. Nelson for extra services as mail mes- 
senger in United States Senate post-office from July 1, 1900, to 
March 1, 1903, inclusive, intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and be printed. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 14623) to amend an act ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to provide for 
the administration of the affairs of civil governmentin the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for 6 and to amend an act a 
proved March 8, 1902, entitled “An act tem ily to provide 
revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other p and 
to amend an act approved March 2. 1903, entitled An act to es- 
tablish a standard of value and to provide for a coinage system 
in the Philippine Islands,“ and to provide for the more efficient 
administration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
. which was ordered to lie on the table and be 

rinted. 
4 INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL INDEPENDENT OF TRUSTS. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to submit a 8 Casi amendment to the 
following resolution, which is now pending, submitted by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] on the 18th instant: 


in nals or copa: 
the so-called “ ” and 
with the total capitalization of the trust com 
I offer a proposa amendment. which I ask may be read and 
printed and lie on the table with the original r solution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 
The Secretary read the amendment. as follows: 


specie, gon the 50 855 Senate 
an same 
Dee 


s the qe 1900, outside and 
aggrega tal, pared 
„ 


hereinafter 
the present session of 


1904. 
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First. What classes of goods manufactured in the United States have, dur- 


ing the year ending 
countries, or for 5 to foreign countries, by th: 
or Bly gi their representatives or agents. at prices less than the same 
— — were during the same period sold in the United States by the 

thereof, or gh their representatives or agents: the said 
V ble all classes of goods so manufac- 


December 31, 1908, been sold = offered for sale in foreign 
e manufacturers f, 


wing machines, vehicles of all kinds, farm imple- 
aon te other ery cutlery and 
— and other articles for householu anu per- 
it; and the said report to 1 ee compara- 
5 for act of the said classes of goods, and 
countries in which or for export to which said sales were made. 
ond, What, sepa separately stated as to each class of goods, was the general 
83 said period of the said com 5 prices in sales in the 
Unit Beater and By . several foreign coun 
said period, the said 55 prices in any in- 
stances fluctuated 0 from said average, then stated tely, what 
wero, in such instances, the comparative prices in said 1 Several 
classes of ds embraced in such instances, at different ods in the year 
when said fluctuations occurred. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is further directed to make said 
reports as soon as 3 and if, when the same shall be completed, the 
Senate shall not be then in session, he is hereby directed to file same with 
the 5 of the Senate, and there shall thereupon be copies of said re- 
ports immediately printed for the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 


the table and be printed 
LAST SPEECH OF THE LATE PRESIDENT M’KINLEY. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. I ask an order for printing 5.000 extra 
copies of Senate Document No. 268, Fifty-eighth Congress, being 
the last speech of President McKinley, delivered at Buffalo, Sep- 
tember 5, 1901. The demand for the speech is very large and the 
copies authorized are insufficient to meet it. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator any idea of 


the cost? 
n EMF: FAIRBANKS. I understand that it is comparatively only 
a small sum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Less than $500? 
Mr. FAIRBANKS, e less than $500. 
There being no objection, the order was agreed to, as follows: 
PP 34 That there be printed for the use of the Senate 5,000 extra copies 


te Document No. 268, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, being the 
251 pero of President McKinley, delivered at Buffalo, September 5, 1 


THOMAS J. CAMPTON, 


Mr. PERKINS submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to Bie Gong the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R ba 2 22 an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Campton, the beneficiary 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a bill on the table in- 
troduced by the Sonat from Indiana [Mr. FAIRBANKS] day before 
yesterday, which was read once. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Iask that it be read the second time, and 
I ask also for its 1 proerat consideration. It is a very brief amend- 
ment, to which there is no objection, I presume. 


—.— N farm machine 
tools of all kinds, watches, 


The bill (S. 5583) to amen an act entitled “An act granting a Ha 


charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved 
March 8, 1901, was read the second time by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks that the bill may be now considered. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to amend the act approved March 3, 1903, by adding 
thereto one section, to be designated as section 4, which will read 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. That said corporation be, and it is hereby, authorized to hold its 
biennial mee at such places outside of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, as it from time to time may deem best. 

Mr. BACON. May I ask the Senator a question? I do not 
know whether I pee Se the phraseology aright. The bill limits 
the meeting to the District of Columbia, but authorizes it outside 
the city. Is that it? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Their biennial meetings are held in differ- 
ent cities throughout the United States. Under the charter as it 
was enacted by Congress the opinion prevails that they are for- 
bidden from holding their biennial meetings in different cities 
throughout the country. This amendment simply makes that 
clear, giving them the authority to do so. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection, of course, to the bill, be- 


the bill should pass, it not being designed, I understand, to con- 
fer any power in the States 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. None whatever. 

Mr. BACON. I was sure that was not the reason, but I thought 
it better that the bill should not pass without this statement, be- 
cause otherwise it might be taken as a precedent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ESTATE OF SVEN J. JOHNSON. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave to call up the bill (H. R. 2009) for 
the relief of the estate of Sven J. Johnson. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the 1 proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to issue duplicates 
to the legal representative of Sven J. Johnson, also known as 
John Johnson, in lieu of United States 4 per cent registered 
bonds, funded loan of 1907, Nos. 45369, 45370, 45372, 45373, for 
$100 each, inscribed in the name of John Johnson, and alleged to 
have been stolen after having been assigned in blank. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 15th instant approved and signed the following acts and 
1 pe 9) to regulate shipping in trad of 

An act (S. 225 te s in e between ports 
the United St tes and ports or 3 i in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, between — or heat in the Philippine Archipelago, 
and for other purposes 
An act (S. 5438) an a 8 to supply s deficiency 
in the contingent fund o the U nited States Senate: 

A joint resolution (S. R. 9) authorizing the issue of duplicate 
medals where the originals have been lost or destroyed. 

The m also announced that the President of the United 
— had on the 16th instant approved and signed the following 


are act (S. 94) granting a pension to Alvin Rine; 
An act (S. 1310) granting a pension to Ella C. Tupper; 
An act (S. 2458) granting a pension to John H. Oney; 
An act (S. 3986) granting a pension to Cynthia S 8; 
An act (S. 4001) granting a pension to Benjamin A. Provoost; 
An act (S. 4881) granting a pension to Mary P. Wilson: 
An act (S. 4759) granting a pension to John M. Manlove; 

10 8 act (S. 10) granting an increase of pension to Albert H. 
An act (S. 208) granting an increase of pension to Alfred Kent; 
An act (S. 320) granting an increase of pension to Hiram W. 


White; 
ane act (S. 829) granting an increase of pension to Bushnell B. 


cc act (S. 725) granting an increase of pension to Amanda L. 
An act (S. 1478) granting an increase of pension to Leroy R. 
orne; 
An act (8. 1570) granting an increase of pension to Jasper Rob- 
inso 

2 Ae (S. 1572) granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
Hughey; 

An act (S. 1618) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Herran; 

An act (S. 1989) granting an increase of pension to John 
McCabe; 
1 act (S. 2030) granting an increase of pension to Elias L. 

idler; 

An act (S. 2046) granting an increase of pension to William G. 


Scott; 

a ae act (S. 2124) granting an increase of pen:ion to David W, 
An act (S. 2248) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 

Sommers; 

Fae act (S. 2252) granting an increase of pension to David 
An 5 (S. 2423) granting an increase of pension to Benson C. 


An act (S. 2645) granting an increase of pension to La Roy B. 
An act (S. 2711) granting an increase of pension to Fannie S. 


eause the character of the organization is such that no harm can | Moore 


come from it. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. No. 

Mr. BACON. But as a principle. it is beyond the power of 
Congress to give any co: rata powari in a State. unless it is some 
matter which relates to functions or the public necessi- 


ties of the Government. With that statement I am willing that F 


oe ae (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
van; 


Se act (S. 3029) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


rench; 
pAn abt (8. 8080) granting an increase of pension to Charles O. 
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oo avo (S. 3198) granting an increase of pension to Samuel D. 


aa act (8. 3305) granting an increase of pension to James K. 


‘An act (8. 3308) granting an increase of pension to Jesse C. 
An act (S. $827) granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
re ‘act (S. 8490) granting an increase of pension to Bucklin H. 
93 act (S. 8498) granting an Derea of pension to John C. Van 
An act (S. 8561) granting an increase of pension to Anna E. 
cant (S. 8778) granting an increase of pension to Joseph L. 
An act (S. 3867) granting an increase of pension to Osmer S. 
An act (S. 8956) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
An act (S. 8988) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
8 act (S. 4056) granting an increase of pension to George G. 
Wright, alias George Gravett; 
An ot (S. 4192) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
An act (S. 4242) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
An act (S. 4249) granting an increase of pension to Mary Gil- 
o's Ka (S. 4364) granting an increase of pension to Joshua Mc- 
9 ae (S. 4428) granting an increase of pension to Edwin W. 
ee eck (S. 4487) granting an increase of pension to Aaron M. 


ason; x 
An act (S. 4496) granting an increase of pension to Harvey 
Fletcher; 


An act (S. 4507) granting an increase of pension to Francis G. |- 


22 act (8. 4602) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
An an (S. 4621) granting an increase of pension to George 
Pv act (S. 4635) granting an increase of pension to David 
wana act (S. 4670) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
An act (S. 4678) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
an 'act (S. 4742) granting an increase of pension to Earl B. 
Ta act (S. 4811) granting an increase of pension to Phebe 
aep (S. 4815) granting an increase of pension to Angeline P. 
ars act (S. 4827) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
wan act. G 4842) granting an increase of pension to Siloam 
Wanact act (8. 4840) granting an increase of pension to John Tay- 
cae Ån act (S. 4891) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
e act (8. 4920) granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane 
ae (S. 4948) granting an increase of pension to Elijah A. 
ES Gk (S. 5056) granting an increase of pension to James D. 
An act (S. 5112) granting an increase of pension to Kittil 
i Anat act (8. 5124) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
. act (S. 5149) granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
An act (S. 5181) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
8 act (S. 5182) granting an increase of pension to Charles B. 
ats act (S. 5208) granting an increase of pension to William A, 
1 act (S. 5211) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Hayward; and 
et (8. 5248) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


The message further announced that the President of the United 
States had, on the 18th instant, approved and signed the joint 
resolution (8. R. 44) as to the provisions of An act for the eed 
of certain settlers on the public lands, and to provide for the 
ment of certain. fees, 5 urchase money, and commission paii 
void entries of public lands,” approved June 16, 1880. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 19th instant approved and signed the following 
acts: 


An act (S. 987) for the relief of certain settlers upon Wisconsin 
Central Railroad and The Dalles military road land grants; and 

An act (S. 1607) granting to the State of Oregon certain lands 
to be used by it for the purpose of maintaining and operating 
thereon a fish hatchery 

The message further AE E thatthe President of the United 
States had on the 20th instant approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 4576) transferring = custody of certain obsolete 
ordnance to the city of Boston; an 

A joint resolution (S. R. 54) to ye Maj. Thomas W. Symons, 
Corps of En iaa peng to assist the State of New York by acting as 
a member o: board of consulting engineers in connec- 
tion with the Bas emt bs and enlargement of the navigable 
canals of the State of New York. 


MARY HEANEY, 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18850) granting an increase of pension to Mary Heaney, havin 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to as Aega 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

P. J. McCumBEr, 
N. B. Scorr, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. A. CALpERHEAD, 
Tuomas W. BRADLEY, 
JOHN S. SNOOK, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

The report was agreed to, 


ENOCH STAHLER. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9256) Boop a an increase of pension to Enoch Stabler, havin 
met, full and free conference have agreed to recommend mt 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House concur in the Senate amendment. 
P. J. McCumser, 
N. B. SCOTT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


R. W. Miers, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


DAVID T. TOWLES, 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1851) 
granting an increase of pension to David T. Towles, haying met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House concur in the Senate amendment. 
P. J. MCCUMBER, 


B. Scorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Henry R. GIBSON, 


Rosert W. MIERS, 
C. A. SULLOWAY, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
JOHN WEAVER. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R 
8925) granting an increase of pension to John Weaver having met, 
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after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House concur in the FF 


CARE OF THE INSANE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8692) to authorize the don poe and detention of insane per- 
sons in the District of Columbia, and providing for their temporary 
commitment in the Government Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
: THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. W. SMITH, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION COMPANY, 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9331) to extend the time for completion of the East Washington 
Heights Traction Railroad Company, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all the matter inserted by said 
amendment and insert in lieu thereof the following: That fail- 
ure to complete any portion of the routes as provided in the char- 
ter of said company within the time herein fimi ited shall operate 
to repeal the authority to build such portion and shall not repeal 
the charter of said company; and that any connecting company 
may lease or purchase the portion of said routes which is com- 
pleted within the said eighteen months;“ and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

H. C. HANSBROUGH, 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


J. W. BABCOCK, 

S. W. SMITH, 

ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 8690) to amend the law relating to taxation in 
the District of Columbia was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill (H. R. 875) for the relief of Harry C. Mix was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 7262) to provide for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians in the State of New York, and extend protec- 
tion of the laws of the United States and of the State of New 
York over them, to provide for the sale of lands now leased in 
perpetuity, and to provide for disposition of the so-called Ogden 
claim, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 14467) to amend chapter 508 of the United 
States Statutes at Large, volume 32, part 1, Fifty-seventh Con- 

, entitled An act to establish and provide for a clerk for 

e circuit and district courts of the United States held at Wil- 
mington, N. C.,“ was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 15014) to enable the Secretary of War to permit 


the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennes- 
see River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


ESTATE OF WARREN MITCHELL. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate take up the bill (H. R. 
1700) for the relief of the legal representatives of Warren Mitchell, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
bill 1700, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. . 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I do not think that bill ought 
to be considered hastily. It is an old acquaintance of mine. 
When I was chairman of the Committee on Claims a number of 
years ago it was considered, and the claim has been considered a 
number of times. I remember making a very elatorate and la- 
borious report adverse to it, and I supposed it had gone to sleep. 
If there is some new evidence, I should want to look it over. 

Mr. WARREN, I observe the Chair stated that I asked unani- 
mous consent. I moved to take up the bill. It is one that has 
passed the House unanimously. It is a bill too large in amount, 
7 to be considered in an omnibus claims bill, and one that 

should like to have the sense of the Senate upon. I believe it is 
worthy of consideration. I therefore moved to take it up. 

Mr. SPOONER. Has the motion been adopted? Of course the 
motion is not debatable, I know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us have a vote by yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the bill is taken up at this 
time on motion, the Chair would hold that it would be under Rule 


Mr. WARREN. And subject to objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Which would subject it to 
objection and also to a limitation of debate. 

Mr. SPOONER. [I shall be obliged to object. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if I may be allowed, I desire 
to say a word in regard to the conduct of the business of the Sen- 
ate. It does seem to me that where a bill has passed the House 
after a thorough consideration it ought at least to have the sense 
of the Senate taken upon it. 

I think the Chair and the Senate will understand the embarrass- 
ment under which the Committee on Claims is laboring in at- 
tempting to bring in here an omnibus claims bill, which should 
naturally be confined to Court of Claims findings and such bills 
as have passed one or the other of the Houses of Congress, and 
which are for small or moderate amounts. 

Here is a bill which is clearly within the rule adopted by the 
committse, clearly within all committee rules, as to going upon 
the omnibus claims bill. But I think it too large in amount and 
too important to be pu in an omnibus with a lot of others, and 
therefore I consider that it ought to be treated alone. 

I haye no remarks to make upon the bill unless debate is pro- 
voked by others. I hope the Senator will let it come to a vote of 
the Senate, and I will be content. 

Mr. SPOONER. It can not come to a vote of the Senate in five 
minutes. It will be n to read the report which was years 
ago made on the bill. I 5 of time on it. I 
was at first favorably inclined to the bill. It had been reported 
a number of times favorably, But my investigation made it very 
obvious to me that the bill des not to pass; and it can not pass 
now without debate, and full debate. 

If there is any new evidence, that is another pro 
have no objection to the bill being taken up, but it will be debated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, one word further. I want the 
attention of the Senate to this matter, so that Senators may un- 
derstand where we are as to this and similar bills. 

It seems useless to have the Committee on Claims burn up time 
day after day and the midnight oil night after night and after 
careful, laborious, and painstaking work bring matters in here 
favorably reported for which we can not get consideration. I 
care not whether the bill passes or does not pass, as may be the 
sense of the Senate upon it. I should not have presented the bill 
here on a favorable report unless I had given it sufficient study 
and sufficient attention to convince me that the bill was equitable 
and ought to pass. But be that as it may, I am willing to submit 
it to the Senate for a vote. 

If we are in the condition the Chair assumes we are in and 
which of course I grant we must be, as the Chair is always cor- 
rect—that a bill of this kind can not be taken up except subject to 
objection and for only five-minute speeches—then of course every 
claim against the United States is subject to thecapricious objec- 
tion of any one Senator. -That is the condition a creditor of tha 
United States is in if there is the least pointof controversy about 
his claim. If, unfortunately, some one has a claim against the 
United States and comes to the Senate for relief, any one man oc- 


ition. 1 
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ying a seat in this body as a member can prevent even the con- 
pes Ae of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not wish to be 
misunderstood, The Chair would hold that bills taken up before 
2 o'clock are subject to objection, and that they are to be debated 


under Rule VIII. But if an objection is made and thena motion 
is made to proceed to its consideration notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. and that motion prevails. it is not under Rule VIII. 

Mr. ALDRICH. . President, just a word as to the order of 
business in the Senate. We are approaching the end of this ses- 
sion. There are two general appropriation bills now before the 
Senate awaiting action. It seems tome that it should be the 
policy of the Senate 

Mr. BERRY. There are three, I will state to the Senate. 
There is the river and harbor bill, 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are three now awaiting action. It 
5 5 me anes ania 8 1 pu business 

and pass the appropriation W. are now pending. 
F ample opportunity for any bill that re- 
ceives the approval of a majority of the Senate to be considered 
and acted upon after the appropriation bills are out of the way. 


Mr. W. The Senator from Rhode Island knows very 
well that practically that is not true, while technically it may 
be true. He knows that there will not be ample time to take up 


the Calendar, because he knows from the pressure we have upon 


us—— 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator did not quite oe my language 
correctly. I said any bill that the majority of the Senate is in 
favor of and desires to have considered. 

Mr. WARREN. And that nobody objects to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not say that. It is always within the 


er 
in WARREN. Practically that is what the Senator said. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the tor's on. It is within his 
wer as chairman of the Committee on Claims at any time, either 
the morning hour or after the morning hour, to move to dis- 
place any order of business. any appropriation bill, or other bill 
which is before the Senate. and to proceed to the consideration of 
claims bills or a claims bill. 
Mr. WARREN. I have just made the motion to take up a 


claims bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Andif a majority of the Senate is with the 
Senator, then he has a right to have the bill considered. Butifa 
majority of the Senate should think that the public business 
should be proceeded with first and that private claims should be 

i afterwards, his remedy will not be a good one. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President. the appropriation bill that is 
supposed to just now have priority stands on the Calendar this 
morning as the unfinished business to come up at2o’clock. This 
leaves the time up to 2 O clock for the consideration of any other 
pill or bills. I took the very course the Senator from Rhode 


Island suggested in moving to take up this bill, presuming that | Black 
it would be disposed of soon, one way or the other. I have made BW 
a motion to take up the bill, and that motion is now before the | Coc 


Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made to the 
uestof the Senator from Wyoming. the Senator now moves 
. ALDRICH. I beg the Chair's pardon; if he will permit 
me, the request was not made for unanimous consent. The 
Senator from Wyoming moved to take up the bill. He did not 
ask to have it considered. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair put the question to | Allee, 


the Senate in that way. Whether he did it understandingly or 
not the Chair does not know. 

Mr. WARREN. The President of the Senate did put it asa 
request for unanimous consent, and that having been denied, I 
now move to take up the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was not the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Wyoming. z 

Mr. WARREN, That is very true. I made the motion to take 
up in the first . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill. [Putting the question. ] 
By the sound, the noes have it. z 

Mr. WARREN. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONEY. fore the yeas and nays are called, let us have 
the bill read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be 


read. 
Mr. MONEY. I should like to have the bill read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, out of any money in the 8 . 


9 pay to the representatives of Warren Mitchell, de- 

„late of Louisville, ET sum of $128,602.22. yong Sacha prer of cap- 
„ be in the Treasury by the United States Su- 
preme 


Mr. MONEY. I should like to ask for information, Is this one 
of the so-called“ cotton claims?“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that it is not one of the so-called cotton claims in the sense he 
perhaps considers it, with reference to other cotton-claims bills. 

Mr. MONEY. If the i with me for a minute I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee if this isa claim 
for 1 ne of cotton captured under the act of March 13, 
1863, called the. a and abandoned property act? 

i . It is for the payment of cotton which the 
books of the Treasury show was taken from this man Mitchell, 
icularly, and for which the Government received one hun- 
and twenty-odd thousand dollars 1 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think I shall have to object 

11 Ca Mes te on 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Secretary call the 
roll on the motion of the Senator from Wyoming to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill. . 


The Secretary called the roll. 
Mr. MORGAN. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania . Quay]. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 
Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cay]. I see 
that he is not present. I therefore transfer my pair with him to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Dick]. and will let my vote stand. 
Mr. PETTUS. I am paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar]. 
Mr. MALLORY. I havea general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Procror]. In his absence, I withhold 


my vote. 

Mur. SPOONER (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 3 
who is necessarily absent from the city. I inadvertently vo 
and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BATE. I do not think that is necessary, this not being a 
political question. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. Then, with the announcement 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Carmack] is necessarily 
absent, I will allow my vote to stand in view of what his col- 
league [Mr. Bate] has said. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Culberson, Kearns, 
A N Cullom, McComas, gons 
Bacon, Daniel, A Simmons, 
Dubois, McCumber, Smoot, 
Bate, Fairbanks, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Berry, Foster, Wash. Mitchell, Stone, 
ham, 8 2 
n a 
Clark, Wyo. Hansbro' oe Wetmore. 
ae Platt, N. Y. 
NAYS—19. 

Aldri Dolliver, Gambl Long, 
ca Dryden, Hopkins, Milla 
a Elkins, Fee ace, Sco Conn 
urro ©, mer, 

Clarke, Ark. Gallager, 8 
NOT VOTING—2. 
3 Hawley, Newlands, 

Bailey, — oar, Patterson, 
Beveridge. Dietrich, Latimer, Penrose, 
Burton, i McEnery, Pettus, 
Carmack, Foraker, A Proctor, 
Geaa UAS a 

bon, rgan, erro, 
Clay, Hale, Nelson, Tillman. 


So the motion of Mr. WARREN was agreed to; and the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bi 
(H. R. 1700) for the relief of the legal representatives of Warren 
Mitchell, deceased. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem: The bill has been read. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Do I un that this bill is now to be 
considered under Rule VIII? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not, having been taken 
up by motion after objection was made, > 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then it is now open to indefinite debate. I 
ask for the reading of the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPOONER. Let the bill be reread. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be again read. 

The Secre read the bill. 

Mr. ALDRI I ask for the reading of the report accom- 
panying the bill. i 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
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The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
Wannkx March 2, 1904: 


on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8 maintai: 
deceased, having 


The Committee 
the relief of the legal representatives of Warren Mitchell. 
carefully considered the same, 1 5 it back to the Senate and rec- 
ommend its passage without amen: 
Tho facta ka sot forth in House Beport No. wa Pr a raph 
ond session, sustain 8 its ere 

Tue report of the by your coupnittes and ee partof 
their report, as follows: 


[House Report No. 21, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session.] 
“The Committee on War Claims, to whee was referred House bill 1700, 


submit the following 
5 of the war o the rebellion Warren Mitchell resided 
at Louisville, Ky. He wasa 5 sag extensive interests and connec- 


tions, and had large amounts 8 in various sections of the South. 


General Ande: commenting si) ee of Kentucky, ve him a 
pass to enter the Confederate an he South ‘solely for the pur- 
pose of sa hi from financial ruin, leaving his wife at e,’ 
3 the and legitimate occupation of „in the 
most a ble commodities, the amounts due him. 

His of ms was Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., and by Decem- 
ber, 1864, he T 724 bales of cotton and had the same 
53 where it was seized by sold, and 


Ga., 
to 
amounting ‘for loyalty tru rth aa, 
Maj 888. L. 5 John W. Steven- 


we fe. Mitchell's 8 tor loyal 

amply sustained aoh menaa oa 

son. Hon. H. Rosseau, nor is it to be 

presumed tha 8 eee eee 

7 r. Mitchell pı prom een ed pare in Apararii SONE aa 
bandoned propert — un 

o is tii dismissed. — to the Su- 

ttorney-General Wil- 

If Mitchell acq a domicile wi in a biting pring eee, 

te, and he is entitled to recover: not, his business there 


„Hence this case turns upon can yom vipera PE the appellant was domi- 
bought the cotton in question.“ (21 


Wall., 353.) 

“AS a matter o TTT in Tennessee in 
the laudable ob ath . and he toni act many of the 
rights of citizenship, and tn may welt well be rer. whether, if the — had 
been differently presented, the ‘ould not have been different. 

“In in view of tie pe this 8 of the case it is plain that the Supreme 
oars in view = equi must have felt a strong desire to 
be freed from Tule of law under 7 — ars felt constrained 


when the; rankt . 3 
act y y 


presented, ou: must 
“ The court t held, sof Kent that it a 


a citizen of the State of Ken at e ing of the seizure, and that there 
„ „ 
e e e use Ken 
tite to the property bakon in p laws prohibited traffic between its 

d citizens of States in rebellion. 


tizens an 
“Tn his ae before the Supreme Court John M. Harlan, now one of its 
justices, made the following se Sova rene wl but s proposition, when 


Had Mite ey Bape ie the Confederate linesin Jul 1861, joined 
n upon hisen nes y, 

the rebel army and become the owner cor this identical cotton while he was 

endeavoring to overturn the Government of the Union, it Ary og scarcely be 

doubted that under the . of decisions his right to recover the 

of the cotton could not eb nga ed.“ 

FB iether ga mp ot iy Sia was 0 the effect that if Mr. Mitchell 

had denied his cad of remaining ova had become a citizen of 

othe aa to the Stateof his birth, 

becanse he would not have beenamenable 
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Se so heavily on the children of 
this man, w is old age and rerty merely because of the 
accident of, heroin ee loyal State of Kentucky instead of the dis- 


” 5 bill and recommend its 
In Cutner v. United Sta tates (4 Ut 8., 517-520) the material Pacts were iden- 


tical with those in this case. The Supreme Court held that: 

“The sale the suit can not be sustained for tho benefit of the 
venders. It can not sustained for Cutner’s own benefit, because he re- 
ceived tion of the cotton and has no interest Ay 

The Court has also held, in numerous cases, that of 
abar and captured property in the constitute a fund, 


was not divested from t; 
by 8 v. Klein, 18 Wall., 128; dee, 
all., 531; id ops Bede 6 8 


and that the title to 


owners 
operation ast. act. ord, 9 


The application of these rules to this case estops Mitchell’s venders from 
an action for the value of the rty, for the reason that th: 
had received full consideration from Mitchell; they also prevent Mi 
from recovering, and thereby present practically the anomalous proposition 
that a trustee can, by his own acts, convert a t estate into a fee, or in 
other words, that he can destroy the rights of a cestui qui trust by confisca- 
tion of the trust fund. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I assume that it is due to the 
Senate that I should state some reason for reporting favorabl 
this bill from the committee. I want to be absolutely fair wi 
regard to it and to say that it has been reported adversely as well 
as favorably heretofore, both to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
pa a = far as I was y concerned, I did not feel 

ive ec ee attention for the some nine years 
rea pe ie Patt it before Congress after I became 
a member of the Gone, on . I noted that my 
honorable friend from Wisconsin [(Mr. yta had once re- 
2 it adversely and that other Senators had done the same. 
ut when it was considered in another place in this Capitol, fully 
debated, and finally unanimously passed, I felt it my duty to give 
it an examination, and I have ps ba it a great deal of time and 
attention. 

The circumstances are these: Warren Mitchell, at the time of 
the breaking out of the war. was a citizen of Kentucky, doing a 
mercantile business. He had | something like $116,000 due him in 
Southern States, and was owing money himself. In a consulta- 
tion with bankers and other 9 of his at his place, Mr. 
Mitchell was advised by them to go South and undertake to collect 
for the merchandise that he had sold, in merchandise or in cash, 
or to make the best settlement he could, in order that he might in 
turn pay his own creditors. 

He received a pass from the highest officer and authority avail- 
able—General Anderson, who was in command of that division— 
and crossed the line. He approached his debtors, taking cotton 
for their debts in some cases, and taking Confederate currency in 
others, and then exchanged that currency for cotton. He was 
thus engaged south of the line until 1864, when Sherman's arm: 
arrived at Savannah. His cotton was taken under the po 
and abandoned property act. 

Mr. Mitchell was a loyal supporter of the Union. His cotton 
Fees Denes for. I 2 here on my desk 3 from the 

ent owing an account o every of cotton 
and gen upon which particular books of the Treasury it is 
listed, and also a statement that ie ez was sold for the exact 
amount which this bill proposes to 
5 Mitchell went before the Court of Claims, as was pro- 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for 
just a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Was the 8 of money for which the cotton 
was sold turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. WARREN. It was: and it is there now. Mr. President, 
I wish it distinctly understood that this bill does not to 
pay one dollar of the money of the United States to this man. It 
simply restores to him, after some thirty-five or forty years of 
waiting, the exact amount of money that the United States got 
from the sale of his cotton and put into the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knax in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isu the Senator from Wy is will- 
ing to admit that that is not conceded either by the 
Department or by a number of gentlemen who have given this 
subject consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. What is not conceded? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact that the money is in the Treasury 
of the United States belonging to this man. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President. the Senator from Rhode Island 
intends perhaps to be captious. but the Secretary of the Treasury 
does say that that amount of money was received and put into 
the 3333 United States and that it has not been paid 
out to this c b. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It certainly has not been paid out to this man. 

Mr. WARREN. Or to anybody else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was unquestionably a large amount of 
money received into the Treasury of the United States, the pro- 
ceeds of sales of captured and abandoned cotton, but that it be- 
longs to Mr. Mitchell or to anybody else, or that Mr. Mitchell or 
anybody else has any legal or equitable right to it is denied both 
by the Treasury Department and by others who have examined 
NA i, Well. the Treasury Department acknowled 

e e ent acknow 
a certain amount of money received from cotton, and states = a 
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it is accounted for as being captured from the Confederacy. But 
as to this particular cotton, the Treasury Department does not 
maintain that position, because it traces the cotton and money all 
the way through. Ihave papers here from the War and Treasury 


Departments which account for this particular cotton and tell’ 


upon what pages of the Treasury books it is entered up. So there is 
no kind of question—I repeat, there is no kind of question but 
that this cotton was sold by the United States and the amount 
stated received for it. It is so stated by the courts, as to the ex- 
act amount of money, and that that money went into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and has not been paid out to Mitchell or 
to anybody else for this cotton. 

The Court of Claims divided evenly on this case. It is not stated 
how, but the Court of Claims report states that they divided 
equally, and the Supreme Court makes the same statement. I 
am assuming that there were four judges—two and two. There- 
fore the snit was lost, and it was appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The Supreme Court, after a hearing, de- 
cided against the claim on the sole ground that Mr. Mitchell was 
a resident of Kentucky, and therefore the court must apply the 


„ act, and it denied him the restitution Which he 
sought. 
This is the only question in this case. It may be well to note 


that Mr. Mitchell obtained his permission and went South before 
there was any proclamation carrying into effect the nonintercourse 
act; and in equity it may be well to note that he did not go down 
there to buy and sell cotton, with a capital in cash to speculate 
with and to make money, but went down thereto collect his debts; 
and it is well also to note that the amount of the debts he went 
South to collect corresponds very closely with the amount the 
Government received for the cotton sold. 

It is true—and any lawyer can state that much better than I— 
that the Supreme Court has passed on this question, but there are 
a great many such cases that come before Congress. That is what 
we have a Committee on Claims for, I assume, and I assume that 
is the reason why we take cases up here for settlement, because 
the Departments or the courts do not find themselves always able 
under the exact technical terms of the law to do that which is 
entirely and palpably equitable. 

The Supreme Court, in trying this case, at the end of its opinion 
makes this significant statement: 

Obviously important further facts bearing on the question might ha 


ve 

been put in evidence by either pariy: We regret that this was not done. As 

anca is presented, our conclusion must necessarily be against the appel- 
n 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not find that quotation in 
the opinion. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator doubts it, I will send it to him. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is not in the opinion. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not find it. 

Mr. WARREN. As it comes to a matter of veracity, the Sen- 
ator will allow me to show him whether I am right or he is right. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not see it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not see it. 

Mr. PETTUS. Would it interrupt the Senator from Wyoming 
if I asked him a question about this case? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly not. 

Mr. PETTUS. I should like to know the difference between 
this case and the hundreds of others that have been pending here 
for years and years. 

Mr. WARREN. I will get to that in a moment. 

Mr. SPOONER (to Mr. WARREN). Here is the opinion. 

Mr. WARREN. That is not the entire case or opinion. I have 
the complete opinion here for the inspection of the Senator if he 
wishes to see it. - 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I have the complete opinion as 

ublished. 
x Mr. WARREN. I have it as published in the Court of Claims 


report. 
Kir. PLATT of Connecticut, Oh, the Court of Claims! 
Mr. ALDRICH. The decision of the Court of Claims! 
Mr. LODGE. That is not the Supreme Court. 
Mr. WARREN. Quoting the Supreme Court. 
Mr. ALDRICH, I wish the Senator would read it, if it is there. 
Mr. LODGE. There is nothing in Wallace abont it. 
Mr. WARREN. Was Mr. Justice Swayne on the Court of 
Claims or was he on the Supreme Court? 
` Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. On the Supreme Court. 
Mr.WARREN. Verywell. Mr. Justice Swayne delivered the 
opinion of the court. It passes along, and here in the syllabus is 
e last paragraph: 


Obviously important further facts bearing on bree Pa bet might have 


ti dence by either . We regre t this was not done. 
2278 bs cane S sented our conclusion must 33 be against the ap- 
pellant Tue Judgment of the Court of Claims is affirmed. 


Mr. LODGE. It is not in Wallace. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Some one must have edited the 
opinion, then, because in the regular official edition of the United 
States Supreme Court Reports that language does not appear 

Mr. WARREN. That, in Wallace, does not claim to be a full 
report. This from which I am reading gives the argument and 
the entire report, and that is Judge Swayne’s opinion, as I have 
read it. I am informed that another edition of Wallace, the one 
in the library of the Cooperative Association of Lawyers, or 
whatever it is called, publishes opinions in full as they are uttered 
and written. But certain Iam that the opinion as written and 
in the archives of the court is as I have read it and as it is pub- 
lished in the volume from which I read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is simply a syllabus. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Thisis the way the reports are 
published. That has been edited. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are the Court of Claims Reports. 

Mr. WARREN. This is not a Court of Claims Report. 

Mr. LODGE. It is marked on the back Court of Claims Re- 
port.” It is not the official Supreme Court Report. 

Mr. WARREN, Yes; but it quotes verbatim the opinion of 
the Supreme Court as uttered. it is a question of veracity, we 
will leave it to the Supreme Court files; but I assert again that 
the Supreme Court found just that which I have stated. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not in the Supreme Court Report. 

Mr. WARREN. Here is a book which gives the entire argu- 
ment and the entire finding or opinion. The other does not. 

DGE. That is the Court of Claims Report. They cite 
an opinion of Justice Swayne. The opinion of Justice Swayne in 
the official report of the Supreme Court—Wallace, the only official 
report—does not contain what is cited there. 

. WARREN, It does not pretend to contain the entire find- 
ing of the court. 
r. LODGE. Then the Senator disputes the authenticity of 
the Supreme Court Report. 

Mr. WARREN. Notatall. As faras it goes it is correct, but 

it to 5 include it all. That is the difference, as I have already 
ained. 
. SPOONER. Then it is not correct. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not correct. 

Mr. WARREN. I submit to the Senator the document I have 
here. The question may be between the Senators and the Court 
of Claims as to whether the Court of Claims forged an opinion of 
Judge Swayne. But the files of the Supreme Court will substan- 
tiate me in what I have asserted. 

Mr. LODGE. If the correct report of the opinions of the Su- 
pane Court is published in the Court of Claims Reports and not 

y the official reporter of the Supreme Court, it is a very serious 
matter indeed, because it invalidates all the Reports of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. WARREN. Thereis noquestion of difference, except that 
the one is more ample than the other, and the one states the 
salient points of the opinion and the other is complete—the argu- 
ment, as well as the finding and opinion., 

Mr. LODGE. It seems tome the more ample one should be 


the 8 Court Report. 

Mr. WARREN. I will leave that with the Court of Claims and 
the Senator. I think as to the matter of verity between myself 
and the other Senators, I at least have already proven the author- 
ity from which I quoted. I will submit farthor proof later. 

Mr. FULTON. I suggest to the Senator from Wyoming, al- 
though I haye not examined either of these opinions, that often- 
times the opinion as published in the Supreme Court Reports gives 
only that portion of the opinion which deals with the issues, and 
this was not concerning any issue in the case, It may have been 
omitted from the report as published and still may be in the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court on file. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Petrus] has 
asked me the difference between this and other claims. I have 
not had my attention called in my short service of nine years in 
the Committee on Claims to any similar case. The difference in 
this case and others is, first, that the party was loyal; second, that 
thereis no evidence that he went into this cotton operation to take 
advantage of his Government, or to intentionally break or evade 
the law, but simply to collect the amount due him for merchan- 
dise previously sold. He was not caught trying to get cotton 
across the line surreptitiously. He was there pursuing his busi- 
ness. The cotton was taken under the abandoned-property act. 
As I said before, he did not allow the matter to rest, but took it 
promptly to court. The only question is whether the equities are 
pomar enough to allow this man the money that undoubtedly 

longs to him, the decision of the court against him on law points 
notwi g. 

There is no claim, no shadow of a claim, made by anybody but 
Mitchell’s heirs against this amount of money. The question is 
simply, Shall the United States take a bludgeon and go out on the 
streets and hold a man up and take from him a hundred and 
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twenty-odd thousand dollars and use and indefinitely hold it, or 
shall they return it to its proper owner, it being trust funds? 

There is another matter. Mr. Mitchell, before the war, was in 
1 with a man by the name of Armstrong. Armstrong 

gone south at a prior date. While Mitchell was in the South 
he discovered that Armstrong had made a contract to do certain 
things that was, to butcher cattle and to deliver the meat for 
parties who were in rebellion. He immediately protested against 
the use of his name and that of the partnership, but finding him- 
self, by the use of his name by his partner, responsible under a 
large bond, he stayed there for nearly a month until he could get 
relieved from the contract and the work. For this suspicion or 
shadow of suspicion of disloyalty he took advantage later on, as 
many another did, to apply and receive a full and free pardon. 

It is intimated in the trial all through that if Warren Mitchell 
had made his residence south of the line, there would have been 
no question; he would have received the pay for his cotton. On 
the other hand, others who were not loyal did receive money for 
cotton on the ground that general amnesty granted afterwards 
cleansed them from their disloyalty. So had he been disloyal, he 
could have been paid. Had he lied and claimed his home South, 

where he spent his time those two or three years, he would have 
been paid. Shall we rob him because he was honest? Mr. Mitchell 
is spoken of in the highest terms as an honest, worthy man by 
men like General Bristow, former Secretary of the 8 


numerous former Senators in this body who knew him, Members 


of the House, and others; and Iam impressed from all the evidence 
that he was a highly „straightforward, honest citizen, 
who would not stoop to any deception to undertake to prove he 
had moved his home south of the line, whatever might be the 
results of the trial. So in the Supreme Court the case turned on 
that one question alone—I think I can state it that strongly—of 
nonintercourse; that he lived on one side, and that his property 
was on the other. 

Now, it is for Congress to say whether the United States, which 
at best and most was simply a trustee in fact for the abandoned 
and captured property which was taken, shall retain the money. 
The United States paid various people, certainly all the noncom- 
batants. But such of the cotton as belonged to the Confederacy 
it confiscated. There is the whole question. The United States 
as trustee has this much cash. This man in pursuit of his busi- 
ness had that much cotton which produced the cash. Shall hars 
and strict adherence to the rule cause him to lose that money and 
the Government to retain it? That is all there is to the case. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I knew the claimant in this 
case intimately 4 nearly all my life. He is entitled to every 
encomium that been passed upon him, whether by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] or by former Senator Steven- 
son, of Kentucky, or former Secretary of the Treasury, General 
Bristow. They were all intimate personal associates of the claim- 
ant, and their testimony as to his character, as to his honesty, as 
to his status politically is all embraced in the record before the 
court. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it be too much trouble to ask the Sena- 
tor to put that into the record of the Senate? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. To put what? 

5 5 ALDRICH, To put chose statements into the record of the 
nate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I would be very glad to do it, but I would 
have to get them from the records of the court. The report filed 
by the Committee on Claims in the Senate shows the Senator 
where they are. The report which I have in my hand recites the 
statements of all these gentlemen—Senator Stevenson, General 
Bristow, Virgil McKnight, the oldest and leading banker of the 
city of Louisville, and many others of similar character and stand- 
ing, and this claimant was entitled to 

r. ALDRICH. As to his respectability; 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Yes; as to his personal integrity, his 
high character, and all that. It is testified to in the record of the 
court by all these witnesses, and he was entitled to everything 
they said on his behalf. 

The only objection I can see that can be fairly urged against 
the payment of this claim would be that there are many other 
claims equally as just and meritorious as this one which have not 
been favorably acted upon. I can not see how any other objec- 
tion can fairly be urged against the passage of this bill. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has stated the facts as developed in the record, 
and he stated them truthfully and candidly. 7 

This case presents, then, this state of facts: Here was a citizen 
of Kentucky who had, at the outbreak of the war, a large amount 
of debts due him in the ing rebellious States. He went there 
to collect those debts. Iam not traveling outside of the record, 
nor am I perverting the testimony at all. He went there to en- 
gage in no business except to collect the debts that were due him 

ore the outbreak of the war. In the prosecution of that effort 
he found it impossible to collect his debts in money, but the debt- 


ors advised him of their readiness and willingness to discharge 
their obligations if he would take it in cotton, which they owned, 
at an 8 price; which he did. Thus he succeeded in his mis- 


sion. I repeat it was not a commercial or a business venture. 
It was simply an effort to collect what was due him from parties 
who were unable to pay in cash, but who were able to pay in the 
product of their labor and their farms. : 

He collected his debts in the shape of cotton. The record shows 
that the Federal Government came into possession of his cotton. 
Even the technical requirements of the law have been complied 
with, and the proof was furnished to the satisfaction of the Fed- 
eral Government that his identical cotton was sold and the pro- 
ceeds, amounting to a hundred and twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars—I speak in round numbers—were covered into the Federal 
Treasury, where they are to-day. No man nor government has 
ever asserted an adverse title to that money. The fact that this 
is the identical $128,000 which the Senator 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam just now informed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. FuLtTon] that during this debate he has visited the 
Supreme Conrt, examined the original opinion, and found it as I 
have said, and I am therefore assured again that the Supreme 
Court finding is exactly as I stated it, the abridged Wallace not- 
withstanding. Must I, a layman, instruct the lawyers of the 
Senate concerning the law? It seems there are times when I must. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, resuming, there is no 
claimant to this amount of money except the one represented in 
this report and by this bill. It is denied by no one that the $128,- 
000 in round numbers which this bill proposes to appropriate to 
pay off this claim is the identical $128,000 which the Government 
received as the proceeds of the sale of his cotton, and no adverse 
claim has been S para by anybody in this world. 

Now, this bill has the House. It has been here. as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has told yon, for many years. When he 
was the very efficient and able chairman of the Committee on 
Claims it was here. He did not at that time approve of the pay- 
ment of this money. He has stated that fact to the Senate and 
stated it correctly. 

The bill has been for all these years under the searchlight of 
the two Committees of Claims of the two Houses of Congress. 


h | It has at last passed the House. The severest scrutiny possible 


to which you may subject any measure this bill has endured, and 
here is the result—the Committee on Claims unanimously report- 
ing in favor of the passage of this House bill. The question of 
loyalty was settled. The question of ownership was settled. 
Every bar that could be pleaded was interposed, and this is the 
result, 


Now, I appeal to the Senate. If the Senate shall refuse to 
this House bill, thereby insisting upon the Government holdi 
still longer the $128,000 which it is conceded the Government 
holds to-day as a trustee for the benefit of the owner, and there is 
but one claimant to the property, and there has been but one, I 
submit that it would be a declaration of a p se of confiscation 
of private property. There is not a test to which this claimant 
has not been subjected in thecourtsof ourcountry. He has gone 
through the Court of Claims, and he has gone through the court 
of last resort—the Supreme Court of the United States—and the 
result summed up in a single sentence is that his money lies in 
the vaults of the unclaimed by anybody, and when I 
say *‘ unclaimed by any yei mean toinclude the Government 
of the United States, for it no shadow of claim. Under these 
conditions it does seem to me that this bill should pass. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I can not give my concurrence 
to the proposition so often advanced here by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] and repeated by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], that the Senate should pass this bill be- 
cause the House has it. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. I did not say that. 

Mr. SPOONER. Practically that. This bill, the Senator said, 
was unanimously reported by the committee in the House—I as- 
sume that his statement is an accurate one—and that it ee 
by the House. Of course, we know that. But the question is 
whether it shall be by the Senate. It never has been the 
rule of legislation that either House blindly passes a measure be- 
cause if has passed another, and it never ought to become the rule, 

Each House is confronted with its own obligation of duty and 
its own responsibility to the public, just as each and every mem- 
ber of each House is; and every measure which is presented to the 
Senate, as every measure which is presented to the House, should 
have the benefit of independent investigation and debate, and it 
should be, when it passes, the result of the intelligent judgment of 


Mr. President, the vice of the statement so often reiterated by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], whose absence I re- 
gret 
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Mr. WARREN. Iam not very far off. 
Mr. SPOONER. Whose presence delights me, and the Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], that the $128,000 in the Treas- 
ury is the property of Warren Mitchell, and therefore his legal 
representatives are entitled to it, is this: There is not the slightest 
foundation in law or in fact, whatever conclusion the Co: 
might reach on general considerations, for that statement. The 
truth is that the pendency of this bill in the Congress isan ap 
from a unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. š 

The Supreme Court of. the United States decided in a case be- 
tween the United States and Warren Mitchell, res adjudicata, a 
matter of eternal verity from the standpoint of the law, that War- 
ren Mitchell was a citizen of Kentucky. He claimed. until an ex- 
amination of the Confederate archives disclosed to the contrary, 
that he was a loyal citizen of Kentucky. He left Kentucky, being 
a member of the firm of Mitchell, Armstrong & Co., shortly after 
the proclamation of nonintercourse instead of before it, as I rec- 
ollect the fact. 

Mr. WARREN. I can say that his pass from General Ander- 
son antedated the nonintercourse act, and I think his departure 
South also antedated the proclamation of the President putting 
into effect the nonintercourse act. 

Mr. SPOONER. I care nothing about that. The Senator re- 
fers to leaving 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Thisis avery important matter, and the Senator’s 
statements are most important. I think the Senate ought to hear 


them. I suggest the lack of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Aldrich, Long, Platt, Conn. 
— Galli McCreary, Pitt N. * 
Bard, Gamble, McCumber, Soo, 
— Hale, — Spooner, 
Black bara, Seyvern, | Money, Teller, 
Kean, M Warren. 
Daniel, Ke Nelson, Wetmore. 
— — oe —— 
Fairbanks, Lodge. Pettus, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have re- 
ponded to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, it is a matter of no consequence 
when Mr. Mitchell received the 2 70 which enabled him to go 
across the line, or when he carried the pass in his pocket across 
the line. 

That pass, although it was not offered in evidence, had the ef- 
fect of necessity to prohibit him—and it was issued upon that 
condition, as all such permits were—from violating the noninter- 
course act and from giving, of course, aid and comfort to the 


enemy. 

wow there is a wide distinction between this case and the cot- 
ton claims that are pending here. 

Most of those claims, indeed all of them, so far as I know, are 
claims for the proceeds of cotton seized from individual owners 
who lived within the limits of the Confederacy, who were citizens 
of the Confederacy, and many of whom of course were loyal to 
the Confederacy, and therefore disloyal to the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States did hold, as the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming said, that the amnesty act as to such claims 
was an act of oblivion equal in measure to a pardon, and that dis- 
loyalty could not be, therefore, asserted the Government 
against a claim by the individual owner who had been disloyal 
and who had been amnestied for the proceeds of cotton which had 
been captured or seized by the Government and sold and the pro- 
ceeds deposited in the Treasury. 

The court having held that to be a trust fund, not the pay 
of the United States. what stands now between those claimants 
and that fund in the Treasury, if there be such. is the statute of 
limitations. In none of those cases has any question been raised, 
so far as I remember, as to the validity of the claim which is 
asserted. The ownership of 8 claimed, of the cotton, 
the proceeds of which are claimed, of course must be proven. 

But in this case the difficulty is that under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which the Senate is asked 
to reverse, Warren Mitchell was not the owner of that cotton, 

and therefore he is not the owner of the proceeds of the sale of 
that cotton in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me, will he state 
who does own the proceeds of the cotton? 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, that is another question. This 
property, as I re:ollect it, was seized at Savannah; and if Warren 
itchell did not become the owner of it, it may be that some 
other citizen of that State is the owner of it and would be en- 


titled to the proceeds. That is an additional reason why this 
ee onl not be paid to the representatives of Warren 
itchell. 


Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me, the papers 
from the Treasury Department show there is no question as to 
that, and the court does not raise that question at all. Tho 
court admits the taking of the cotton, the amount of the proceeds, 
and rules against Mitchell upon the ground, as the Senator has 
stated, of the nonintercourse act. 

Mr. SPOON: R. That I need not question. 

Mr. WARREN. The cotton certainly belonged to Mitchell and 
certainly was claimed by nobody else. 

Mr. S NER. The Senator made a very capable statement 
of this case from his standpoint, as good and thorough as a lay- 
man could be e to make; yes, better than the ordinary 
layman; but the tor begs the question. The nonintercourse 
act being violated, Mitchell acquired no title in law to the cotton: 

Mr. TELLER. Who had the title? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think the United States probably had the 
title. At any rate, the court held that Mitchell did not have it, 
ing across the lines in 


because he was a citizen of Kentucky trading 


violation of the nonintercourse act. 

Mr. WARREN. No; not trading across the line. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. He made no attempt to trade across the line, 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, he did. 

Mr. WARREN. He went across with his pass and did not 
cross the line to acquire the cotton there, and the United States 
came down and took it. 

Mr. SPOONER. He could not go across with his without 
going across, and what he went across was the line which divided 
the forces of the United States from the forces of the Confederacy. 

Mr. TELLER. He had a permit. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; he a permit to go across, but he did 
not have a permit to go across and trade with the enemy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ich he did. 

Mr. SPOONER. And with the purpose of sending within the 
Union lines the cotton which was purchased of the enemy. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no proof of that. 

Mr. SPOONER, I think there is proof of it, 

Mr. . Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin hold, then, that 
the cotton belongs to the United States or does it belong to some 
person other than the United States? 

Mr. SPOONER. It belongs to the United States certainly as 
against Warren Mitchell, and that is all that is involved in this 
discussion. The whole question raised in the Court of Claims 
and upon which that court evenly divided and carried to the Su- 

reme Court of the United States was the question of Warren 

itchell’s ownership of this cotton, and therefore the validity 

of his claim to the proceeds of the cotton sold to the Govern- 
ment. 

That question turned on the question whether he had lost his 
residence in the State of Kentucky and had become a resident 
within the Confederate lines, a citizen of the Confederacy. If he 
had gone South, as his partner Armstrong did. when the war 
broke out, to cast in his fortunes with the Confederacy and aided 
it to his uttermost, his acquisition of this cotton would not have 
been a violation of the nonintercourse act, and this impeachment, 
absolutely irrefragable in law, of his ownership could not have 


His attitude, then, would have been the same as the attitude of 
some of the constituents of my friend the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. Morean], who, in their acquisition of cotton, did not violate 
the nonintercourse act. and whose offense of disloyalty was oblit- 
erated, under the decision of the Supreme Court. by the amnesty. 
But that is not this case. Does the Senator from Wyoming con- 
tend that a contract made in violation of the nonintercourse act 
is valid as against the United States? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has very kindly admitted that I 
made a very fair statement for a layman. Sometimes a lawyer 
makes a fair statement from a business point of view, but as a 
business man doing business with his brother business men it is 
natural to look at the equities of the case. 

If this man went South to defraud anybody, to be disloyal to his 
country, to take advantage of anybody, there would be no equity. 
If he went South to save and collect the debts due him where he 
had 8 given credit and thus obtain means with which to 
pay his debts where he owed them, then in equity, as a noncom- 
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batant and as a loyal citizen, and it does not matter whether he | ments of the official survey upon which the patent grant is based,and sur- 


: i heth 
was or was not loyal, ke should not have his property confiscated. . 9 ee ee eee 


Te gids of 5 Does the Senator think he entered a shall jat aii times constitute the highest authority as to what land 
to the butchering business, supplying—— patented, and in case of any co ween the monuments of s 
Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that. There is no question of | Hereter the monaments on the pround shall govern, and erroneous oF Incon- 
e his 5 h e TD I put tothe . sistent descriptions or calls in the patent descriptions shall give way thereto.” 
Senator from W yoming is whether, having acquired the prope 1 jecti i 
in ee . of the e act, he had any property n N Whole proceeded ones ms ae es ag in, Commitee of ihe 
in law. j consi i 

Mr WARREN, Mr. President, if Warren Mitchell had stayed; fo U third E rend the e and aa ents ordered 
after he bought that cotton, south of the line and had claimed Mr HEYBURN I move that the House of Representatives be 
that that was his residence, and it was a mere matter of a state- requested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 3596) to amend sec- 


ment or choice for him where he selected and designated, there | .; ; $ 
would have been no question about his receiving the money for Won TR oE e Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning 


the cotton. A 
Mr. SPOONER. This claim has been pushed and pushed. It| The motion was agreed to. 
was once rejected by the Senate, three times adversely reported ADDITIONAL JUDGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


once by Senator Jackson, of Tennessee, afterwards an associate |, The bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court for the Indian 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, one of theablest | Territory So 1o provido: Tor ee ee 
jurists who ever sat upon that bench, and one of the most faithful Mr. B ee eee WAS e te ©. 
men who ever served in this Chamber. Lr. PLATT of Connecticut. On last Monday the Senate passed 
Mr. WARREN. It was also reported favorably — a bill on the same subject, and at the same time the House passed 
Mr. SPOONER. I was going to say that a bill. The House has come over here and our bill has gone 
Mr. WARREN. By former Senator Gray, who is also a dis- to, the House. I ask that the bill be now considered. _ 
tinguished member of the United States circuit court; and by There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
other distinguished Senators. Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. j 
Mr. SPOONER. Iwas going to say that. Once there was a Mr. P a 5 3 3 7 
ER at ‘ enacting clause of the House an su or i i 
iota report signed by Senator Hoar, Senator Dolph, and 1 tn this Satake: 
One of the last reports I made before I left the Senate was a The PRESIDENT pro tem re. The Senator from Connecti- 


rate to strike out all the enacting clause of the House 
minority report, and an elaborate one, the result of very careful | gut Moves s ke sit 
investigation. in which Senator Hoar concurred. e 0 it sy tr Bonar 1 
I assert, without fear of successful contradiction anywhere, | the 1 1 the f 9 enacting 0 
ee . eE Gu Gained Deane Oh an e Tha 3 e th President, b d with the advice 
e Supreme Court o e Uni tates. Warren Mite t there a 0 y an 
no title whatever to this cotton, no matter who else may have. | anà consent of the Sennie four additional Judge of tho United States court 
it was contraband of War. He had acquired it in violation of | district, one for the central district, and one for the southern district. And 
the nonintercourse act, and it was seized at Savannah. Senators eee 2 ages pee hang dapat ase 9 powers portom. 00 
attention of the Senate e pomo dobia, Tank Hho cach carve for a tarm of wo Years, from dat of, appointment, and shall ba 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will please sus- | none of said judges shall have power to appoint clerks of courts, United 
pend while the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- | States commissioners, or United States constables. 
ness, Mr. TELLER. Before thatis done. I move an amendment to 
The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6758) making a tions | the bill if I am in order to move it now. I do not know whether 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United | I should wait until the substitute is adopted and then amend the 
States for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1905, and for other pur- | amendment, or whether I should move to amend the bill as 


poses. amended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that the bill which has been | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be entirely in order 
before the Senate can not be passed without considerable more | to amend the amendment, 
debate, Mr. TELLER. Then I move toadd as an additional section 
Pe . The Senator from North Dakota is correctly the following: 

formed. tional recording district in the Indian T 

Mr. McCUMBER. So I suppose we may as well goon with tablished. withe United T Tho oha ed 
the unfinished business. recording district shall be fixed by the judge of the central district of Indian 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, my speech is to be continued at ee AAN AWO ee 
our next session at which this subject comes up. ‘ r. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no wish to displace the appropriation Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I hope the Senate will not assent 
bill, if I had the power. It has been perfectly apparent from the | to this amendment. I will state the difference between the House 
first that the time until 2 o'clock would be consumed in the de- bill and the Senate bill. The Senate bill is for the appointment 
bate. Of course, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the bill | of four judges in the Indian Territory, who shall serve two years 


9. eae presen and who shall be members of the court of appeals. That is all 
sons Ne Heat aeo foe ane h there is of the Senate bill. The House bill provides for the ap- 
MINERAL LANDS. pointment of three judges in the Indian Territory to serve four 


y years, who shall not be members of the court of appeals. and 
TECC 
ec e , cording ic re. 
n EDU Rx. I ask that that bill may be taken up for . Now. the Senator from Colorado st psi to provide for the 
preset consideration and paced. Tho Sen ... to atach it ag an 
imilar in almost every respect to that bill. and if the House bill ine uus 5 . n embar- 
25 assed by the Senate I will withdraw the Senate bill rass us very much when we come into conference if we have added 
he PRESİDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho asks b recording district sap I 175 not EN apar there gigh 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the hill. It pe eny legislation on that subject, and if the conferees find that 
wili be reni » ng tm E EA 
£ ; x very well say ə House ould no opted in re- 
dee r e ot in e K. a sat f ee 
8 0 
States $ a, nd s 0 hereby. amended oe et as follows: 3 rie apes wee on may 
shal nent duo era en or Abe clans with reference to the ines of the | Mr. TELLER. The question whether there are to be recording 
abila Garvey, Was Band aos contoras. therewith: Dut where DIA Deve | districts or 106 will not be the main question in controv be- 
eral, in extending the public survey, shail adjust the same to the boundaries tween the two Houses. It will be as to the judges. The House 
of said patented claims so as in no case to interfere with or the trne | has put in a provision for recording districts. They ought to 
location of such claims as they are officially established u e ground. | have put in another for which I think there has been a good deal 
Where patents have issued for mineral lands, those lands only shall be for th th tin. The tter will be i 
gated and shall be deemed to be patented which are bounded by the lines more demand than for those they put in. ma U de in 
actually marked, defined, and lished upon the ground by the monu- | conference as to whether there shall be any new recording dis- 
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tricts. If we put in this provision, it can be treated with the 
others and no harm can possibly come by our saying, If you 
are going to make any recording districts, you should make this 
one. The population and everything else demands that if they 
make any they should make this district. If we fail to put it in 
now, there will be no opportunity to get it in during the present 
session, The committee of conference will have the matter be- 
fore it. If the other body objects, they can drop it out, There 
can no harm come by putting it in, I am sure. 

Mr.HALE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. What 
is the regular order? 

TheP IDENT protempore. The pension approposito bill. 

Mr. HALE. Iwill not shut off the Senators if the matter up 
can be got out of the way, but I do not consent that the regular 
order, an appropriation bill, shall be long suspended. Iwill with- 
hold the call for a.few moments. 

Mr. TELLER. Can the bill be objected to now? 

Mr. HALE. It is up only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator from Connecticut ought to 
consent to this amendment. I do not think that he should take 
up the bill now and cut us out of an opportunity to have the 
amendment considered. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If that claim is made, of course 
J will not take the time of the Senate to obstruct or endanger the 
bill by further discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The qochon is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I move that the House of Repre- 
sentatives be requested to return the bill (S. 4316) providing for 
the appointment of additional judges in the Indian Territory, 

The motion was agreed to. 


TIMBER AND STONE ACT, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from North Dakota per- 
mit me to have two bills stricken from the Calendar, so as to dis- 
pose of them? 

Mr. McCUMBER, [yield for that 8 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the bill (S. 2860) to further 
amend an act to amend an act ap ed January 21, 1903, enti- 
tled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
use of timber and stone for domestic and industrial purposes in 
the Indian Territory,’ approved June 6, 1900,” be indefinitely 


postponed. 
The motion was agreed to, 
PIPE LINES IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the bill (S. 2302) to amend sec- 
tion 8 of the act entitled An act DARNE sporvpris sans for the 
current-and contingent mses of the Indi partment and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes,” be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to, 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pension appropriation bill 
is before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 6578) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, which had been re- 
2 from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on page 2, 
Iine 2, to increase the appropriation for army and navy pensions 
from 8136. 800,000 to 8137,0 10,600. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota as to the amendment of the committee on 
. Why has an increase been made there over the bill as it 
came from the House of =a rales tothe Senate? I should 
like the Senator to explain that. 

. MCCUMBER. I will do that, Mr. President. On account 
of Order No. 78 made by the Commissioner of Pensions, on ac- 
count of the general demand for a service pension, and on account 
of the prominence that has been given to the Pension Bureau in 
the debate in this body during the last two or three weeks, it seems 
to me appropriate when 2 this bill before the Senate for 
consideration to discuss the bill very briefly, and also the order 
which has been many times referred to in the Senate Chamber, 
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Mr. President, this bill as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives recommended the following items of appropriation: 


Title of expenditure. 


000 

000 

4 J 000 

Clerk hire at a , 000 
Stationery and other necessary expenses.. = 3,000 
n EET r A E T ebb acensubevone ete 10,600 
Examination of pension agencies 2,500 
c ͤ ̃ ²˙ ——— E ENE 188, 150, 100 


The Pension Committee has favorably reported Senate bill No. 
671, to increase the pensions of those who have lost both eyes or 
have become totally blind from causes occurring in the naval or 
military service of the United States. That bill has since become 
a law. The total number of persons affected by that particular 
act are 600, and the necessary amount to raise their pensions from 
$72 per month, that they are now receiving, to $100 per month, 
the amount provided in the bill, will be $201,600. t would 
make a total recommended by the committee at the time the re- 

rt was made and the bill was reported to the Senate of 

138,351,700. That addition is the amendment to which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] has referred. It simply adds 
that amount, as that bill was not taken into consideration when 
the estimates were made upon which the House based their 
appropriation. 
is sum of $138,351,700 is, of course, exclusive of the sums 
paid for the support of the Pension Bureau and the Soldiers’ 
Homes. The number of pensioners upon the roll on July 1, 1903, 
including all of the wars and including widows and minor chil- 
dren, dependent parents, etc., was 996,545. Theaverage value of 
each pension under the general lawis $176.16. The average value 
of each pension under the act of June 27, 1890, is $108.82. 

Mr. President, measured by the pensions granted by any other 
nation of the world, these pensions may be considered extremely 
liberal; but measured by any other war of modern history, we 
believe that justice demands liberality in favor of the survivors 
of the war of the rebellion. 

It is true that not only by successive laws, but also by the or- 
ders of the Department, the pensions under the old law have grad- 
ually been raised for many disabilities; also the amount that is 
being allowed from day to day at the present time is greater than 
the amount that was allowed under the same law for the same 
disabilities ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years ago. But there are 
reasons for this, Mr. President. No other war in the history of 
this nation, in my humble opinion, has ever called for such cour- 

, such self-sacrifice, such patriotic devotion on the part of sol- 
diers as was exhibited by the soldiers of the war of the rebellion. 

In the Revolutio struggle our forefathers were called upon 
to do battle, not against another colony which had grown up 
under like conditions, but against a country which, in a certain 
sense and to a certain degree and extent, had become foreign to 
them. A century and a half, Mr. President, of life, se ted by 
3,000 miles of sea, without that communication which to-day 
brings all the nations together in neighborly fellowship, had de- 
veloped on this side of the Atlantic Ocean practically a separate 
nation. 

No such condition, Mr. President, confronted the veterans of 
the civil war. The soldiers of one State were summoned to do 
battle against the people of an adjoining State, against those of 
the same blood, against those of the same history, the same char- 
acter, the same fighting qualities—men endeared to each other, 
Mr. President, by the memory of the wars wherein they had fought 
side by side and had won great victories by land and sea. There- 
fore it was not a slight demand when the northern soldier was 
called to a death struggle with the brave armies of the South. 

Mr. President, the world at large has never, I believe, fully . 
preciated the deep devotion to the cause of the Union of our sol- 
diers. When the soldiers of the civil war were summoned they 
knew they were called upon to fight not an inferior race, not even 
a different nation, but brothers of their own blood, men of their 
own fighting tenacity and character. er knew that they were 
called upon to meet an army as well armed, as well provided, as 
well commanded as were they themselyes. They knew, Mr. 
President, that the chances of victory or defeat were nearly 
equally balanced. In the very beginning of the conflict they 
knew that the advantage must be necessarily with their oppo- 
nents. The forts and the arsenals were in their hands; the skilled 
generals for the most part were on their side; the climatic condi- 
tions were favorable to the defenders and were unfavorable to the 
northern soldiers. They also knew that all along the line they 
must be the aggressors, and that aggression meant multiplied and 
disproportionate danger. It required patriotism and love of coun- 
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try and a conviction of right to face those conditions. They were 
not ordinary conditions. 

Let us take, for example, the conditions in the State of Ken- 
tucky alone, where 80,000 men from that State joined the armies 
of the Confederacy and about 80,000 men from the same State 
joined the armies of the North. Those men, therefore, were re- 
quired to fight, not against a foreign foe, not against an invader, 
but son against son and parent against his children. 

This was a condition, I say, that appealed especially to patriot- 
ism and love of country. Well might the northern men have 
said, These are of our own blood; these are our brothers; let 
them go out of the Union.” There was a case entirely different 
from where a foreign force is upon our own soil. The case is en- 
tirely different from that where our armies are sent abroad to face 
their enemies. The case was one that called. as I say, for national 
patriotism; and the love of country was so deep in the hearts of 
all the American soldiers of the North that they laid aside all 
other sentiments. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the country is paying liberal pen- 
sions, it is paying also for a patriotism and for a duty performed 
toward itself that has never been exhibited in the history of any 
country or in any civil war. 

The nation has not been ungrateful, Mr. President, for the sac- 
rifices of that war. If our debt of gratitude has been great be- 
yond measure, so, too, have we responded beyond measure to the 
patriotic impulses of the American people to pay so far as in our 
power we could pay that debt, by caring for every soldier, for his 
widow, and his children, whether the distress results from sery- 
ice, hardship, exposure, wounds, from the natural ills of life, 
from declining vigor, or from financial destitution. Under our 
liberal pensicn laws all alike may call upon the nation for assist- 
ance and protection, and the country regards it as a sacred duty, 
Mr. President, to respond to that call. 

In no other country and to the soldiers of no other war has the 

rosity of an appreciative pee been bestowed with such lav- 
ish h hand as upon the soldiers of the Union; and if we point to the 
enormous sum of nearly $3,000,000,000 paid for pensions since 1861, 
we do it with a sense of pride and not of regret. We feel that it 
reflects the character of a le who are grateful to their bene- 
factors, who have never forgotten and who will never forget 
their protectors. 

While, on the whole, Mr. President, the pension laws have A 
erated in the past with as little impartiality or injustice as could 
be expected, as the added years—nearly forty since the close of 
that war—have sapped the strength and vigor of those engaged 
in the 1 5 billy. Tee more difficult to pave the service 
origin of any di ity. is becoming more and more apparent 
that our pension laws may be properly revised to meet mt 
conditions. The many enactments out of harmony with each 
other, and not always so clearly expressed as to leave no doubt of 
their meaning, emp the propriety of a revision of our pen- 
sion legislation. 

In the year 1890 the number of cases of destitution in the ranks 
of the Army which had fonght the civil war had become so 
marked that the act of June 27, 1890, was enacted, which allowed 
@ pension of not to exceed $12 per month to every soldier who 
served ninety days and who was honorably discharged and suf- 
fering ae ee disability incapacitating him for manual 
labor and sufficient to render him unable to earn a support. 

This was done, Mr. President, without any reference to the 
service origin of his disability. It was granted to his widow and 
to his children under 16 of age. About three-fifths of all of 
our pensioners on the roll are receiving their pensions under this 
act 


The fourteen years which have elapsed since that act of 1890 
added to the lives of these men, many of whom were at an ad- 
vanced age even at that time, have increased the cases of desti- 
tution to such an extent as to render $12 per month inadequate 
to shield these defenders of the country from want. The result 
has been a greatly increased number of applications for private 

msion bills. The growth of this character of legislation in the 

six years, Mr. President, is something of a prophecy of its 
continued growth for the next few years; and I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the encroachment of the Pensions Com- 
mittee upon the Bureau of Pensions in granting the great num- 
ber of invalid pensions, and possibly to suggest a remedy. 

The number of pension bills reported favorably and enacted 
by special legislation from 1898 to 1903, inclusive, is as follows: 
1898, 394; 1899, 800; 1900, 684; 1901, 707; 1902, 1,114; 1903, 1,057. 

So far in any one session before the present session we have 
not passed the 1,150 limit. The number of pension bills reported 
favorably in both Houses during the present session up to the 
present time is 1,832, an increase of about one-third over that of 
any previous session. I think over 1,500 have already passed both 


Ouses. 
All of this suggests, Mr. President, at least to me, that we are 
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reaching that period when a general service-pension bill should 
be considered by Congress. 

I deem it proper at this time, Mr. President, to present in a very 
brief form a statement which will at a glance enlighten any Sen- 
ator as to the present condition of our service pension. I have 
quoted copiously from the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
and yet I place it in such form that he who runs may read and 
understand at a glance the present status of our pension lawsand 
the conditions in the Pension Bureau. - 


The number of pensioners, June 30, 1893: 


r e Oe es 729, 356 
Widows and dependents --.......-.-...---..-.----- 267,189 
r ⁰ ATT a eraes 996, 545 
Under the act of June 27. 1890: 
in A note anes 413, 721 
Widows and dependent 162, 241 
/ eR eRe AC ees a Eo 605, 962 


This leaves for all soldiers, sailors, widows, and dependents 
under all other wars, 390,583. 


Civil-war invalids <- e aR a 703, 546 
Widows of civil-war invalids_.....................:--.. 248, 390 
Tl ³ĩ»Wüꝛ ̃ĩ ͤ ̃ 2 951, 936 


There has been a loss to the rolls during the year, by death, re- 
marriage, limitation, failure to claim, and other causes, 47,388. 
There has been a net gain as follows: 


By act of the Bureau of Pensions 44, 256 
By special act of Congress 34„.v;.:¹ 231 
Ota Saas oe I aua se E E 44, 487 

This seeming discrepancy, Mr. President, between the gain by 


ss pte act (231) and the number of special acts (1,057) is ex- 
ined by the fact that all the special acts, except these 231, were 
or increase of 5 and not for original pensions. 
It is estimated that the death rate of pensioners for the ensuing 
year will be about 45,000 and the loss from other causes 6, 000, or 
a total of 51,000. 
Let us consider a moment what we have paid out for pensions. 
The total paid out for pensions for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
was $137,757,652; the cost of maintaining the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, $3,791,179; or a total of $141,148,832. 
The average annual value of each pension was $133.49; the aver- 
age annual value under the general law. $176.16; the average an- 
nual value under the law of 1880, $108.82; the average annual 
value, war with Spain, $137.25. More than one-half of the pen- 
sions paid out are at the rate of $10 and under. 
The cost of the pension system since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment up to June 30, 1903, amounts to $3,134,271,254.87. The 
total amount paid out for pensions since 1866 is 82,942, 178, 145.93. 
This is exclusive, as I have stated, of Soldiers’ Homes. 
The cost of pension per capita of population in 1903 was $1.75. 
The aggregate wealth of the United States in 1903 was placed at 
$107,200,000,000. Then the cost of the pension per thousand dol- 
lars in 1903 was $1.32. The cost of pensions per thousand in 1893 
was $2.24, or a decrease of almost $1 per thousand in ten years— 
nearly one-half. ; 
I especially call the attention of Senators to the fact that while 
our pension i aioe ae may have increased the population 
and wealth of the country has so increased during that time that 
the amount per capita is much less, and the amount 
thousand dollars of wealth is only a little more than ha 
was ten years ago. 
Here is a matter of importance to consider.. The total number 
of cases pending before the Pension Bureau, including minors 
and dependents and the war with Spain, was, on July 1, 1903, 
120,729. That number has been reduced very materially, and 
this fact enters into consideration in the call of an extra two and 
a half million dollars to be added to the present pension appropri- 
ation. ; 
The number of Spanish-war pensioners of all classes on June 
30, 1903, was 12,862, 
A word about the unknown army. It is estimated that this 
army numbers from two hundred totwo hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. It is now applying for pensions at the rate of over 
14,000 per annum. 
The number of soldiers of the civil war was 2,213,363. 
- I referred, Mr. President, a moment ago to the fact that we 
were nearing a period when we should consider the matter of a 
pen servicepension, not only because of the forty years which 

ve elapsed since the civil war, but for the other causes which 
Imentioned, A brief statement, therefore, of the precedents for 
service pensions in other wars would be appropriate here, 


r each 
what it 
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First, of the Revolutionary war. I want to take up now the 
acts that were passed and applied to soldiers of that war and to 
the subsequent wars. The following acts were 8 

The act of March 18, 1818—thirty-five years r the termina- 
tion of the Revolutionary war—was the firstact. The beneficiary 
under this act must have been in indigent circumstances and in 
need of assistance. 

Second. the act of May 1,1820. This was known as the alarm 
act, and required pensioners to schedule property, and in some 
cases, where the property was shown to amount to $150, the claim- 
ant was dropped from the rolls. 

The third act was that of May 15, 1828, forty-five years after the 
termination of the Revolutionary war. This act applied only to 
those who served to the end of the war. So up to this time we 
had not had a complete service ion. 

The fourth act was that of June 7, 1832, forty-nine years after 
the close of the war. Under this act pensions were granted to 
those who had served not less than six months. This was prac- 
tically the first general service-pension act of the Revolution. 

The next act was that of July 4, 1836, aoe years after the 
war. This act granted pensions to Revolutionary war widows 
who were married before the close of the war. 

It may be therefore said that the first general service-pension 
bill for Revolutionary soldiers was enacted forty-nine years after 
the close of that war. 

Now as to the war of 1812. The first act was that of February 
14, 1871—fifty-six years after the close of the war. This act re- 
quired sixty days’ service. 

The next act was that of March 9, 1878, or sixty-three years 
3 the war. This act reduced the period of service to fourteen 


ys. . 

War with Mexico: The act of January 29, 1887—thirty-nine 
years after the close of the war—was the first service act. That 
act required sixty days’ service and that the claimant should be 
62 years of age or that he should be disabled or dependent. 

Indian wars: On July 27, 1892—fifty years and over after the 
Wars mentioned—service pensions were granted, Mr. President, 
to those who served thirty days in the Black Hawk, the Creek, 
the Cherokee, and the Seminole wars, and on July 27, 1893. the 
benefits of this act were extended to soldiers of other Indian wars. 

Recapitulating, these service 3 were granted for service 
in the several wars and after the close of such wars as follows: 
Revolution, forty-nine years thereafter: war of 1812, fifty-six years 
thereafter: war with Mexico, thirty-nine years thereafter; Indian 
wars, fifty years and upward thereafter; average limitation, forty- 
eight years after the close of the war. 

As indicating the life of the pensioners for any particular war 
it may not be uninteresting, Mr. President. to make record of the 
fact. very little known generally through the country, that we are 
now ing upon our rolls two widows of Revolutionary war 
soldiers, two daughters of soldiers of that war, and, from infor- 
mation obtained from the secretary of the Association of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, I find that there are 293 
real daughters of soldiers of the Revolution who are members of 
that order. 

It is fair to say that there are about an equal number of sons of 
yeterans of the Revolutionary war. This would make of sur- 
vivors, then, abont 600 sons and daughters of real soldiers of the 
American Revolution. 

Widows and daughters, of course, are carried on the pension 
rolls a great deal longer than survivors of the wars. It is perhaps 
a little strange to note that there is but one survivor of the war 
of 1812 upon the pension list; but there are 1,115 widows of sol- 
diers of that war. 

Mr. President, I think this presents as briefly as I can present 
it the matter of the present condition in the Pension Bureau. I 
however desire at this time to consider very briefly some sugges- 
tions relative to order No. 78. which has received so much atten- 
tion in the Senate. I wish to call attention, in the first instance, 
to two general laws under which nearly all of the pensions are 
granted. The first is section 4692 of the Revised Statutes, which 
provides: 

Sec. 4002. Every person ified in the several classes enumerated in the 
following section, who has since the 4th day of March, 1861, or who is 
hereafter disabled under the conditions therein statedshall. upon making 
due proof of the fact, to such forms and tions as are or may 
be provided in pursuance of law, be on the list of invalid pensioners of 
the United States and be entitled to receive, for a total disability or a per- 
manent c disability. such m as is hereinafter provided in such 
cases; and for an inferior disability, ex in cases of permanent specific 
disability, for which the relative pension is expressly provided, an amount 
proportionate to that provided for total disability. z 

Now, this is what is known as the general law. I wish to call 
attention to the similarity between this law and the law of 1890. 
It provides: 

ho da „and who no’ 
atier Le safforing from any mental or pnyeical disability or CENTENAS of 2 


to such rul: d the the Interior 
be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the United States EM op speed 
not exceeding pope month and not less than $8 
te to the degree of ility to earn a support. 
Now, the first point of similarity to which I wish to call atten- 
tion, and I direct attention to it because I desire to apply rule 


78 to both cases, is the very important fact that a pension is 
ted only for pigg disability. Whether under the general 
w or under the law of 1890, the question is whether the claim- 


ant is suffering physical disability. It makes no difference what 
his mental qualifications are. The question of the physical dis- 
ability is considered as bearing only upon his ability to perform 
manual labor. So under either of these laws the real question is 
whether the claimant is disabled to perform manual labor. The 
law which I first quoted, the general law, provides that these 
facts shall be established according to such forms and regulations 
as may be provided in pursuance of law. 

_ The law of 1890 poros that the claimant shall receive a pen- 
sion upon making due proof of the fact, according to such rules 
and regulations as the tary of the Interior may provide. So, 
whether under one law or the other, the proof must be made ac- 
cording to regulations wh ch are provided by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Under the general law relief will be granted in sums 
ranging from §8 to $30. Under the law of 1890 the relief will be 
granted in sums ranging from $6 to $12. and in either instance it 
will be granted upon due proof under such rules and regulations 
as may be provided. 

Several other sections of the law fix the amount that will be 
allowed for specific disabilities. Under the provisions of section 
492 the Department has fixed rates independent of those that are 
fixed by law, covering some 51 different classes. I wish to ask 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber who claim that or- 
der No. 78, of March 15, is an infringement of the right of the 
Congress of the United States to_pass laws and an assumption 
upon the part of the Bureau not only to pass the laws. but to grant 
the pensions thereunder, whether or not if that be true, it has not 
existed for from thirty to forty years; and if it be true, why it is 
that in this year 1904, just before a general election. just before 
a Presidential campaign, it is suddenly found that this act on the 

of the Bureau is a law, and not a mere rule, and that the 
ureau is usurping the power of Congress. 

Let me call attention to just a few of the amounts that have 
been fixed by the Bureau under the general law. Von will notice, 
in the first instance, that the law ay es a pension for dis- 
ability. It does not decide what the disability is. It leaves the 
Pension Bureau to determine the amount of the disability and 
what shall be allowed therefor; and in pursuance of that the Bu- 
reau has fixed a number of rates. They were introduced the other 
day by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], but 
what I especially wish to call attention to is the fact that these 
same items have been changed by a rule of the Commissioner 
from three to five times since they were first adopted. 

Taking as a basis anchylosis of shoulder, elbow, knee, ankle, 
and wrist, thus: 


Severe of one ear and slig Ra 
Nearly of one ear and slight of the other 15 
These rates have been fixed by the Bureau and not by any law. 
There is no law fixing these several amounts. They are deter- 
mined arbitrarily by a rule which has been in force ever since 
1861. They are presumptions of disability fixed by a rule and 
based upon common ee. Let us take the one instance of 
the amount that is ed for the loss of an eye. That was 
raised, in the first instance, from $4 to $8, and then from $8 to 
$12, and from $12, where there is deformity, to $17. Where did 
you get the law for that? Where did you get the law to make it 
$8 or to make it $12, and if it was legal to declare that that was a 
disability for which a pension of $4 a month should be allowed by 
the Bureau, under what authority would the Commissioner of 
Pensions change that rule, make a new rule, and change it from 
$4 to $8 for the same disability? I repeat, it is under the general 
law which gives him the authority to determine by rules and 
tions the amount that shall be allowed in any specific case. 

1893. at the time when the Lochren order was carried into 
effect, which fixed the maximum rate of $12 month which 
should be granted when a claimant had reached the age of 75 years, 


1904. 
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there were very few soldiers who had reached the age of 62. The 
age at that time was 53. While he fixed 65 years of age 

3 ence of such a degree of disability as would decrease the 
earning capacity of the a man one-half and would give him: | opini 
a rate of $6, he did not at that time have a sufficient number of 
those cases before him to justify that rule as establishing the par- 
ticular age which should pr all 3 ee F 

Since that time a majority have yond 62 years of age, 
or more than one-half of them —— passed beyond that age. 
More than a thousand of those applications are considered every 
day. After considering such applications for three hundred days 
in the year, is it surprising that the Commissioner of Pensions 
should arrive at the conclusion that ited perpen ee e 
term to be fixed as a basis for a decrease of one- 
ability to earm æ support? Is it not natural that he should find 
that, and is not his conclusion correct? 

Let us see how this matter is considered before the Bureau of 
There are, 


is neighbors testify that 
he is unable mugen cana ence. He passes it at $6. It 
eee esd e a It is taken then by a reviewer. He 
upon it. and he places it at 88. Another reviewer places 

Beat $10, Tt goes tothe Instone, and be reduces it down 
to $6. Now, there will be, of course. a divergence running all 
the way from $6 up to $10, but in 2 09 per cent of the cases, we 
will say, it is found that when a reached the age of 62 
years his En es perform 5 me decreased one-half. 
Mr. MALL 


` Will the Senato m North Dakota per- 
mit me? 
Mr. McCUMBER, ith the greatest pleasure 
Mr. MALLORY. at E understand it, 88 these 


cants under the act of 1890 bases his application on the fact 
SFC 
ee McCUMBER. That is absolutely true in both cases under 
t 
Mr. MALLORY. Lams pening, men 


of 1890. 
Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct; that is a of the law. 
Mr. MALLORY. If that is true, I do not erstand how the 


Senator can reach the conclusion that because the Pension 


that no Senator 
can have, because the Commissioner the 3 
ee We could not do it any more than we could form an 
disease as well FW... 
daily im consideri 
T, 


idering that disease. 
me fora ee 
Mr. M 


tunities are ca and theyare 


Will the Senator from North Dakota permit 


cCUMBER. With pleasure. 
Mr. The Senator's phrase, performing manual 
service,” is not nearly so strong as the law. The law speaks of a 
— from earning support by manual labor. That makes a 


rence. 
Mr. McCUMBER. That is what Imeant. It is the same thing. 
If they are unable to perform am service of that character, of 
course they necessarily could not earn a living. 
acount URIN. Will the Senator allow me to ask hima 


“Me A en (Cony f In 
0 s a of law or a presum 
tion of fact, . * 


— 5 McCUMBER. It certainly can only be a presumption of 


Mr. McLAURIN. Is it not a rule of law that presumptions of 
fact are to be drawn by the trier of the question of fact and not 
165 — him who lays down — rule of law? 

cCUMBER. certainly; but what is the fact? The 

fast | to be determined is winter an a person who is an applicant is 
incapable of performing manual Ia and if so, to what degree? 
2 presumption of that wilt follow from anotħer fact. and that 
be either his age or any other disability. It is a fact 

— — as @ presumption from a previously established 


e what may be the authority of the Commissioner under this 
law, which states that the proof may be made under rules and 
t | regulations? What may the rules and regulations eover? First, 
they may cover the manner, and, secondly, they may cover the 

ency, of theevidence. Under a rule you determine howthe 


evidence may , in what form it will be received; and 
under these regulations you determine or may determine thesuf- 
pa 55 evidence, or ipon of evidence, that will be re- 


quired to prove a given fact. 
Let us take the case as it exists in the Bureau to-day. For in- 


Office | stance, the Senator might claim that when a person has proved 


by his ‘testimony alone that 3 in a certain battle it 


examine a year or two years or three years Pension | would be sufficient. But the t him to 

Office can reach as am average the — the that 62 years of | further. The Department has heretofore other evidence 

ee, een en nen e that a man is to a than that of the t. It has required een 

certain degree - that is, one-half or bled. timony of two comrades in many cases. This was all under the 
Every one of those applicants comes ope Pension Office of the Department. 


with maid ee eee alse part, 3 as he can, that 
he is disabled. It is not like taking a body of healthy men and 
striking an average as to their disability. It is taking a body of 
men who claim to be disabled and who probably are more or less 
dsabled. Therefore I do not exactly see how the Senator can 
claim, as has been claimed here b 5 that the Pension Office 
a better opportunity for deciding on this 5 
in our common observation of the workings of life 
eee eee „ 
cers are evidence me upon t 0 
disability Bec will decrease the amount of manual labor a man 
a mos and if they find by the Selmar Lat then 99 cases morse < 
t a man 62 years of age is disabled one- 
thet as a criterion, as a presumption from experience, aig eas a 
which have been investigated for thirty or forty years, that when 
a man lee eee reac the age of 62 years he 
is disabled one-half simp! y because nearly all the cases so indicate. 

Allow me to go a step further. He finds it by the same reason- 
ing that the Senator himself would tind from actual observation, 
that when any man has reached the age of 80 he is unable to per- 
form any manual service at all whereby he may earn a living. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ido not know that the Senator has answered 
the point F endeavored to make. The point I make is that the 

Pension Office is not in a position to determine the question. be- 
cause the only men whom it examines are men who themselves 
claim to be disabled. It does not examine men who are not dis- 
abled or who, at least, claim not to be disabled or who are ina 
normal condition. The men whom the Pension Office examines 
are generally in an abnormal condition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we have 800,000 of those cases, it seems 
to me there are enough on whom to base a general opinion. 
There were over a million Union soldiers in the war of the rebel- 
lion, and there are about 700.000 of them living at the nt 
time. That seems to me to be enough of an army for the ion 
Commissioner to form a correct opinion as to what age will Emit 
the ability to perform manual service. It seems to me the oppor- 


XXXVIII—328 


re a 
Will the Senator allow me to read from sec- 
tion 43 of 1 Greenleaf en Evidence, Lewis’ edition? In speaking 
of presumptions of fact he says: 
00000 law in this essential respect, that while 


That is, presumptions of law— 
pa ra ender wah et ting bon of te 
Presumptions of fact— 


merely natural — aes Ons derived wholly and directly from the cir- 


Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 
Mr. McLAURIN (reading)— 
braaa e ee —— ᷣ ͤ ꝙ—„— — Gonzo 


Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Thon it is to be left in each individual case 
to the trier. 

cca That is just exactly what F have been 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I did not so understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is just exactly the ition that I 
made, and I certainly do not go back on it, I sard that under this 
we can establish not only the manner of introducing the evidence, 

but the sufficiency of the evidence. Now, how may any fact be 
pon: Not alone by a statement directly upon it, but 
cs Aging! facts and circumstances from which the particular fact 
will de deduced. That is the method adopted in this Bureau, 

Let us suppose, now, that the Government takes all the testi- 
mony in a given case together. The claimant is not there, and 
for that reason alone it is bec apm necessary, I repeat, to have 
some kind of a rule that will apply in every case. Let us take 
the age of 62. If yon leave it to a dozen or fifteen or twenty clerks, 
unless ey eee some known rule established in all cases, 
they would be entirely at aloss. There would be no such thing 

as uniformity. There would be a greater amount granted in one 
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case than would be allowed in another. If you make a rule that 
consumption shall be rated at a certain degree, you will have to 
apply that rule in every one of the cases. ou make a rule that 
the loss of a thumb in one case shall be rated at one-fourth, then 
the loss of thumbs in every case must be rated at one-fourth. 
Otherwise you would hayeas many different ratings as you would 
have different claimants. 

Now, arule is necessary because the claimant is not present. 
When a man is present, you may not need to ask his age. You 
may not need to ask anything concerning his physical powers. 

, You may tell by his voice. You may tell by his demeanor. You 
may tell by the vigor and elasticity of his step just about what 
his physical conditionis. But he is not present before the Bureau. 
He can not be seen. These conditions can not be explained in 
writing or by any document that may be furnished by the ex- 
amining physician, but they can be fixed by a general rule, and 
under the general rule you may know what the disability is and 
its proper 85 

Su you do not consider age at all. What would the result 
ber the Senator can see in a moment that one of the funda- 

mental facts ni to establish not only uniformity, but to 
determine the degree of disability, would be left out. hile un- 
der the law you are to take into consideration every disability, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Senator you would not be allowed 
to take the disability of age into consideration. If, on the other 
hand, you say that it may be taken into consideration in a special 
case, for what 18 2855 will it be taken into consideration? 

Mr. McLAU. $ a contention is that this is executive leg- 
islation, and I believe all those who deny the right of the Secre- 

of the Interior to make this order contend that it is executive 
legislation, and that the Secretary of the Interior has no legal au- 
thority so to legislate. Does the Senator contend that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could have fixed 52 years instead of 62 as the 
limit when the porsia disability would attach? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Why not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume that the Commissioner is a man 
of intelligence, of reason, one who will weigh the facts which are 
before him, and will therefore take into consideration what is rea- 
sonable and not what is unreasonable. The law must vest a cer- 
tain amount of discretion in the mind of every Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

The law itself can not fix rates for every man. It must leave 
the disability to be determined by rules, by regulations, by ex- 
perience, by the common knowledge of humanity applied to the 
conditions as 8 i 

Mr. McLAURIN. Will the Senator allow me, after premising, 
to ask another question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. TheSenator must admit that all men’s rea- 
soning does not lead to the same conclusion. For instance, I be- 
lieve the order of Judge Lochren is taken as an exemplar by Sena- 
tors who contend for the legality of this order. Therefore they 
must defend that order, because if itis not such an order as ought 
to be followed, then it ought not to be cited as an exemplar for 
the action of the Secre of the Interior in this case. Judge 
Lochren thought 75 years the age of disability; Mr. Ware thought 
62 years. Now, supposing that the reasoning of the Secretary of 
the Interior and his judgment upon the facts should have led him 
to the couclusion that 53 years was the age at which disability 
would attach. It must be conceded that a man is not as able to 
work at manual labor at the age of 53 years as at the age of 21, 
and it has been argued that because he is not as capable of doing 
manual labor at 62 as at 21 it justifies this order. 

Now, sup this had led the Secretary of the Interior to the 
conclusion that 58 years was the age at which the disability ob- 
tained. Would he then have had the right to make this order? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume that he has a right to make the 
order. If you give him the right to act upon the subject-matter 
at all, under rules and regulations he would have the right to 
make the order, thongh it might be an unreasonable order. Of 
course he might have a right to make an order that if the claim- 
ant was 25 years of age he was disabled from manuallabor. That 
order would not stand, because it would not appeal to reason, 
simply because sensible men would not follow it. 

Mr. McLAURIN. There would be only nine years between 53 
and 62. Now, if he had aright to make the order firing disabili 
at 53 years, that in 1900, when the act was last amended, woul 
have taken in Sven man who was 18 years of age at the conclu- 
sion of the war. when the Congress of the United States did 
not see proper to say that every man would be considered dis- 
abled, then according to the Republican Senators the Secretary of 
the Interior had aright to supplement the legislation of Congress 
and to enact by order. Every soldier who was in the war at any 
time was to be considered disabled unless the Government proved 
him able. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. The mortuary tables show that the death 
5 62 years and up is much more rapid than it is from 53 up 
to 62. 

I now place the matter directly to the Senator so that he can 
test this question. If the Senator claims that this is a law, or an 
attempt to make a law by the Commissioner of Pensions, he can 
test that matter very quickly. 

The Commissioner of Pensions has no authority to make a law, 
and if he usurps the authority of Congress and assumes to make 
a law and pays out money under that law, you can reach him by 
an injunction. I am pretty sure that if a client would come to 
any Senator, as an attorney, and ask his legal advice as to whether 
he could sustain an injunction against the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions enjoining him from paying out any money under this order 
No. 78, there is not a Senator here who would advise that client 
that he could sustain it. If you claim that it is legally wrong, 
then certainly you would have to claim that you could sus 
an injunction for that 

I of the reasonableness of this order, We can not go be- 

ond certain ages to draw certain reasonable conclusions. The 

tor will remember in Holy Writ where Solomon at one time 
determined to which of two women a certain babe belonged. He 
ordered that the child should be cut in two in the presence of the 
two women. He knew then by their demeanor as a presumption 
of fact which was the real mother and which was not. Now, 
there was no extrinsic fact outside of the fact which every man 
knows and feels and comprehends. Let us suppose that the Sen- 
ator himself was sitting upon the golden throne of Solomon and 
two women were claiming to be mother of a babe; that one 
woman was 25 years of age and the other woman was 80 years of 
age, to which one would he award the babe without any other 
fact to guide his decision? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would he award it to the younger? Not 
because he could fix a time when it would be impossible that the 
child might be a babe of the older, but because there is a reason- 
able time known to everyone, and experience and observation 
teach us about what that age is, and so near that we can for- 
mulate a reasonable judgment upon it. 

Now, that is just what is done by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. With all these cases before him he is able to determine to 
a reasonable certainty just what effect 62 years of age has upon the 

hysical ability of any man who served in the Army of the United 

tates. I will listen to the Senator now. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I merely wanted to answer 
the question the Senator propounded. I would do the very best 
I could to ascertain to which one the child belonged, but I would 
not undertake to lay down any rule to guide anybody else in de- 
termining a fact of that kind. I would leave them to judge pre- 
sumptions of fact, just as is laid down in the law books for each 
trier to judge according to his own experience as to the facts 
when they come before him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose had no other facts? 

Mr. McLAURIN. The conclusion reached by the courts and 
put down in the law books as a principle of law is that presump- 
tions of law are laid down by the court, by those who give rules, 
but the presumptions of fact are left in every instance to the 
trier—for instance, to the jury, if it is tried by a jury; to the 
chancellor, if it is tried by achancellor; to the commissioner, if it 
is tried by a commissioner. 

Whoever tries the question of fact must in that particular case 
apply presumptions of fact arising from his knowledge and his 
experience; but if he were sitting as a judge submitting the trial 
of a question of fact to somebody else he would not have any au- 
thority to lay down any rule governing it. So says Mr. Green- 
leaf in the section from which I read. In the case put by the Sen- 
ator the trier would consider the age, just as the age of 62 years 
ought to be considered by the trier of the disability of the appli- 
cant for a pension, without any dictation to his judgment by any 
authority except the law. But by this legislative order the trier 
is not permitted to consider the extent of disability produced by 
sixty-two years, as the law says he shall, but the order concludes 
that nomar = 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just as the Senator says, it would be tried 
by a jury, it would be tried by a court commissioner if referred 
to a court commissioner, and it would be tried by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions if referred to the Commissioner of Pensions. 

But what I insist is that the jury would take into consideration 
the evidential fact of age. The commissioner would take that 
into consideration. The Commissioner of Pensions must be human 
and must take the same thing into consideration. 

Now, if you admit that it is to be regarded as an evidential fact, 
it must be regarded as a fact for some papei. For what 
For the purpose of determining disability. If you admit that it 
of determining disability, then you must admit 


is for the p $ 
given some value; and if it is given some value, 


that it must 
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what value shall be given to it? Experience has determined that 
the value should be one-half of the ability to perform manual la- 
bor. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, doubtless every trier of the 
question of the disability of the applicant would take into con- 
eastern’ in connection with all other testimony the age of the 
applicant. 

i r. MCCUMBER. That is just what I was going to say. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Waitamoment. He would take that into 
consideration if it was shown in evidence in connection with other 
evidence of his disability. But the objection to this law enacted 


by the Secretary of the Interior is that it does not propose to take | 


theage of the applicant into consideration in connection with evi- 
dence of other disability, but proposes to fix that as establishing 
absolutely in every case the disability of the applicant. 

Mr. MALLORY. The fact that he is one-half disabled. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes; one-half disabled. It must be a pre- 
sumption of fact, then. The Commissioner or the Secretary of 
the Interior has no right to lay down presumptions of fact. He 
has no right to fix a rule of law, because the making of the law 
pertains to Congress. The legislative power is in Congress, and 
it can not be delegated to the Secretary of the Interior. It can 
not be delegated to courts; it can not be delegated to any other 
authority. But the presumption of fact is for the trier of the 
question in each particular case. You can not lay down any rule 
of presumptions of fact. They depend for their worth upon the 
case in hand and before the trier of the particular case, whether 
it is a jury or ren sp trier, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the position of the Senator will be 
that when the Commissioner of Pensions makes an order that the 
loss of one eye diminishes the ability one-half to perform manual 
labor he is not justified in so doing, and he would also hold the 
position that the loss of both eyes as constituting a disability to 
perform any manual labor was not justified. 

Now, Mr. President, the Commissioner has a right to take that 
into consideration in connection with others. 

Mr. McLAURIN rose, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment, if the Senator please. I 
will make this matter 2 clear before I get through. 

The Senator has contended, and contended incorrectly, that 
this was the only evidence that would be considered. Itis not 
true. It is not the case. The Commissioner of Pensions simply 
provides that it shall be considered as an evidential fact. 

Mr. SPOONER. Rebuttable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, rebuttable; and if the contrary does 
not appear he will accord a certain presumption to that age, just 
the same as he allowsa presumption of amount of disability from 
the loss of a thumb. these things are taken into considera- 
tion. The Senator forgets that there is another portion of the 
33 which the Commissioner can not refuse to consider, and it is 


And in determining such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly 
considered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated, etc. 

Can the Senator contend that with that law upon the statute 
books the Commissioner of Pensions can simply pay no attention 
to it—that he can disregard it? On the contrary, he must take 


into consideration all disabilities, whether they be from affection | 


of lungs or heart or otherwise. But he also takes into consideration 
this other evidential fact and gives that evidential fact a certain 
value, so that the value may be the same in every case and before 
every clerk of the Department. 


We know that the very foundation of the right of a pension | 


under this law is disability, soa or complete, to perform 
manual labor. We must not forget that foundation. 1 8 dis- 
ease or failure of the vital organs affecting the physical ability 
must be considered. If it is found that the heart is weak, a pre- 
sumption of fact arises from that finding. If it is found that the 
lungs are partially destroyed, a 3 of fact arises from 
that finding. If it be established that the stomach is impaired, a 
presumption of disability follows from that. 

Now, a certain value is given to every one of those; and yet the 


Senator would say old age, which affects every one of these vital | 


organs, which tends to destroy and weaken every one of them, 


shall not be taken into consideration. Mr. President, it should | 


be taken into consideration. 

Again, I put to the opposite side of the Chamber this proposi- 
tion: If they maintain that this rule is an encroachment upon the 
authority of Congress and that it is in effect making a depart- 


mental law, then I submit that the Department can not make a | 
law; it can pay nothing under that law, and any person can en- | 


join the payment of money under it. 
But I do not believe there is a Senator here who is so firm in 
his position and attitude that he believes under this rule any 


action could be maintained to enjoin the Commissioner of Pen- 


sions from making payments thereunder. If he does the oppor- 
tunity is 77 5 and no doubt Congress and the Pension Bureau 
also would be desirous to learn the limit of their authority. 


Mr. ELKINS and Mr. SCOTT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not concluded, but I will yield the 
floor, so far as making any remarks are concerned, to the Senator 
from West Virginia, who desires to bring up some matter this 
afternoon that is quite urgent. 

Mr. ELKINS. I ask unanimous consent that the pension ap- 
propriation bill be laid aside temporarily, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 14754, the emergency river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. I had hoped that the Senator from North Dakota 
would yield to me a moment, I being a member of the Pension 
Committee, before yielding to my colleague, that I might say a 
word on the matter of pensions, but, of course, if he has yielded 
to the senior Senator from West Virginia, I must submit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to whoever the Chair recognizes 
first. Ihave no choice in the matter of yielding. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT 2 Pk tempore. The Chair recognizes any Sen- 
ator who rises and addresses the Chair and has an appropriation 
bill in charge. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. ELKINS. I ask that the present order of business be laid 
aside temporarily, and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 14754. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks that the pension appropriation bill be laid aside tem- 

rily and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
ill 14754. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, pr ceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14754) providing for 
the restoration or maintenance of channels or of river kary — 
bor improvements, and for other purposes; which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. ELKINS. Lask that the formal reading of the bill may 
be dispensed with and that it be read for amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it then be read for amendment, and that the committee 
amendments shall first receive consideration. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amendment 
of the Committee on Commerce was, on 1, line 3, after the 
word That,” to strike out the sum of $3,000,000 be, and the 
same is and insert: 

In view of the fact that mo panera river and harbor bill is to be enacted 
during the present session, and in view of the necessity of temporary provi- 
sion for the preservation of existing work, the following sums be, and the 
same are. 

So as to read: 


That, in view of the fact that no general river and harbor bill is to be en- 
acted during the present session, and in view of the necessity of temporar: 
provision for the preservation of existing work, the following sums be, an 


the same are hereby, appro’ ted, to be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
EE er Ear Og gin ial 
Fhe. Chief of Engineers, for the following purposes and under the limitations 
herein set forth, to wit, etc. 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to have the Senator in charge of 
the bill give some explanation as to why it is that this extraordi- 
nary provision should be inserted in the bill: 5 

In view of the fact that no general river and harbor bill is to be enacted 
during =e present session, and in view of the necessity of temporary pro- 
vision, etc. 

I ask the Senator from West Virginia why it is that no general 
river and habor bill can be considered at this session? We were 
a few moments considering a bill appropriating $138,000,000, 
and we find another on our desks, the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which appropriates $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 more on 
account of pensions and various other things, Why is it that we 
can not consider and deal with the question of the improvement 
of the great harbors of the country? i 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, this isa House bill. It came to 
the Senate from the House appropriating $3,000,000 for certain 
purposes recited in the act. The Committee on Commerce, to 
which the bill was referred, agreed with the House bill with a 
few additional amendments providing for surveys. It did not 
feel authorized to bring in a general river and harbor bill, espe- 
cially after the action of the House. It did not think it could 
pass. Thatisthe reason why the Committee on Commerce limited 
itself to the bill almost as it came from the House. 

Mr. GORMAN. I do not quite understand the Senator from 
West Virginia. The Senator from West Virginia, I understand, 
simply says the only reason is because the bill comes here ina 
form appropriating $3,000,000 to be expended in the discretion of 
the Department. I understand him to say that that is the only 
reason why this bill can not be amended in the Senate? 

Mr. ELKINS. I said further it was the judgment of the com- 
mittee, in the condition of the public business and having regard 
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to appropriations heretofore made and the condition of the Treas- 
ury, that we were not authorized to go further than the action of 
the House, exc pt the few amendments which the Committee on 
Commeree adopted. 

Mr. GORMAN. DoI understand the Senator to say that the 
condition of the Treasury would not warrant an appropriation 
for the great improvements that are so absolutely necessary? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do not know whether it would warrant it or 
not. I will say to the Senator from Maryland that I would be 
very glad to have a general river and harbor bill at this session if 
we could have it, but speaking for myself, I found that we could 
not, and we thought we would take the present measure as it 
came from the House with the amendments I referred to. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator. I trust, will make it a little clearer 
to me why we could not have a river and harbor bill. I should 
like to know the reason why we can not have it. Why is it? 

Mr. ELKINS. This is an emergency bill simply to keep in re- 
pair improvements already made and to maintain existing improve- 
ments. There is sufficient money, we know, to carry on the work 
to this extent. 

Mr. GORMAN. What works? I should like to understand it. 
For instance, I should like to inquire of the Senator from West 


Virgini 2 ; 
F Mr. ELKINS. The bill as it came to the Senate is one pro- 
viding for the restoration or maintenance of channels, or of river 
and harbor improvements. and for other purposes. It relates to 
existing improvements. No new work is undertaken here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, I su it 
was not the intention of the committee—the bill using this lan- 
guage—to prevent the Senator from Maryland from offering an 
amendment to the bill increasing an appropriation here proposed, 
or making a new one, as he sees fit, 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to ask my friend from Rhode 
Island whether he will be prepared to vote for any amendment 
looking to the improvement of New York Harbor? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Probably not. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand perfectly. then, the situation. 
The Senator from West Virginia is not inclined to give a positive 
answer, but it is the determination on the part of our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber, as it has been intimated elsewhere 
by a distinguished gentleman, that we are to pursue unto the end 
of this session the policy that has been inaugurated, I assume, as 
a matter. 

t ie decided that we shall place in the hands of an executive 
officer a given amount of money to be expended at his discretion, 
limited only to expenditures on improvements heretofore author- 
ized, and in no case. as the bill came to us, shall a greater sum 
than $50,000 be expended on any one improvement; and, as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Senate Committee on Commerce, no 
greater sum than $100,000 shall be expended on any one improve- 
ment. 

It iz true, I believe, that on one or two occasions in an emer- 
gency, at the end of a Congress, when we had no time for the 
consideration of a river and harbor bill, a gross amount has been 
appropriated; to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War. 


If there were now an emergency. if there were a question of 
time. if Congress were about to expire by limitation of the Con- 
stitution, I could understand that it might be well to give such 
discretion as to a limited amount. But the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was good enough to inform me—for I take 
it that is what this action means—that there is no intention on 
the part of the majority to consider, to give a day, or a week, if 
so much time should be necessary, to the great improvements in 
all the harbors in the United States. We have reached a point 
where party necessity, I take it, Mr. President, and party policy 
require that this Congress shall adjourn without giving these 
matters of internal improvement consideration. 


Mr. ALDRICH. ill the Senator from Maryland permit me 
to interrupt him? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mary- 


land yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg to assure the Senator from Maryland 
that this Congress will stay here as long as he is desirous that it 
shall stay here to deal with this matter or any other matter of 

mblic necessity. If he desires to go into an extension or an en- 
»rgement of the appropriations for rivers and harbors, I have no 
doubt the Senate will give respectful consiacration to his views, 
whether it takes one day, one week, one month, or a year to do so. 

Mr. GORMAN. Of course, Mr, President. the Senate is always 
very kind to every Senator in giving him all the time he desires; 
but, after all, the Senator from Rhode Island can not escape re- 
sponsibility by such a reply. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no disposition to escape responsi- 
bility. The Representatives of the people, who originate bills of 


this character, have sent us a bill here appropriating $3,000,000 
for the preservation of existing works on rivers and harbors, and 
the Committee on Commerce, as I understand, by the unanimous 
vote of that committee, have recommended a concurrence, with 
minor amendments, in that policy. I assume that that is the wish 
not only of the House of 1 but of the Senate. If 
the Senator from Maryland any other proposition to make or 
if he desires to change this policy. of course he has a right to try 
to do so; and if his judgment is concurred in by a majority of the 
Senate, it will stand. 

Mr. GORMAN, Well, Mr. President, without the cooperation 
of my friend from Rhode Island I have no idea of the possibility 
of getting a sows cg of the Senate to agree with me. That dis- 
tinguished Senator, I know, ee by authority of the majority 
of the Senate on matters of policy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am afraid not; but, in any event, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland knows as well as I that any member of the 
Senate or anyone else who undertakes to prevent liberal appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors is certainly doomed to defeat, and 
very properly so, because the sentiment of the country and the 
sentiment of this body is always in favor of liberal appropriations 
for river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes; I have no doubt that is true, and I have 
no doubt that the business interests of the country and the people 
of the country are anxious for proper appropriations on this 
account. I have no doubt of the necessity for such appropriations, 
and I haye no doubt that that policy is favored by the Committee 
on Commerce, of which you, sir (Mr. Frye in the chair], are the 
honored chairman. I havesaid on many occasions, in this Cham- 
ber and out of this Chamber, that the country is more indebted to 
yo than to any other man for the broad and liberal policy which 

as increased the commerce of the country to a greater degree 
than has been done by any other appropriation that is made by 
the Government, You inaugurated the system which has proved 
of great economy and which is far-reaching in its importance of 
providing for the great improvements in the harbors and rivers 
of the country by contracts binding Congress to appropriate a 
sufficient amount to e such improvements. That has been 
the work, sir, of you and your committee. 

But for the decree coming from a source all powerful in your 
party you could have and you would have taken this matter up, 
deliberated upon it, and prepared a bill to continue these improve- 
ments. I have no doubt that the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce and the committee itself would have taken up the im- 
provements at New York, at Baltimore, at Galveston, at Charles- 
ton, as well as at the interior ports on the Lakes and the ports on 
the Pacific, and made ample provision for them. 

It is known to all men, and perfectly so to the members of that 
committee, that with the enlargement of the ships that are being 
used in commerce there is scarcely a port upon the Atlantic or on 
the Pacific that is in condition to accommodate the traffic. 

So when the Senator from Rhode Island suggests that I should 
frame a bill or offer amendments he knows perfectly well that 
that is not feasible in our system of legislation, and that it would 
not be wise even if it were permissible. 

I believe that all of these appropriations should have, as the 
rule of the Senate provides, careful scrutiny, after the estimates 
are made by the executive branch of the Government, by an hon- 
orable committee of this body and then be reported. 

But, sir. from the tion I have received from the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the frank statement of the 
distinguished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], I sup- 

we are compelled to accept the situation and to permit this 

ill to go through as it is, placing in the hands of an executive 

officer $3,000,000, to be expended without any limitation, except 

as to the amount of $50,000 as provided by the House or $100,000 

as the Senate committee recommends, on one particular work, 
and that is only to preserve improvements heretofo:e made. 

In addition to the amount contained in the great bill which we 
have just passed for continuing work under the contract system, 
with $700,000.000 practically to be provided for and appropriated 
at this session of Congress for other work; $100.000.000 for the 
Army, $100,000,000 for the Navy, and $140,000,000 for pensions, 
making practically $350,000.000 on account of expenditures grow- 
ing out of the maintenance of the Army and the Navy, including 
pensions—such expenditures being largely increased on account of 
the new possessions of ours—we are to have liberal appropria- 
tions for every other object except this one which looks to the in- 
crease of the commerce of the country. 

That having been determined upon, as I am now informed, 
and it being the policy to hurry away, with no intention to con- 
sider these matters so vital to our commerce, there is nothing, 
Mr. President, that can be done on this side, as suggested by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. except to enter a protest against a 
policy of this narrow character. 

I would not offer amendments to the bill if that could properly 
be done, but under the rules it can not be. If the Senator from 
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Rhode Island intends to convey the impression that he would be 
glad tosee it done—if he willsay to me that he and other Senators 
on that side will vote for a motion to recommit this bill to the 
Committee on Commerce with instructions to bring in a regular 
river and harbor bill—I shall be very glad to unite with him; but 
I know it is useless to even make such a suggestion. 

Mr. President, I suppose the decree has gone forth that only 
$3.000.000 shall be expended this year under the provisions of 
this bill for these great improvements, and that the country must 
be satisfied with the hundreds of millions of dollars expended for 
other p while we are to have only this meager appropria- 
tion for the benefit of the commerce of the country. 

Mr. ELKINS. Iwill state for the satisfaction of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] that under advices from the War 
Department this $3.000,000 is considered to be sufficient to main- 
tain the existing works. to keep them in good order and preser- 
vation, and that it is about as much moneya s can be economic- 
ally expended until we make the regular appropriations for two 

ears, which will come at the next session of when it 
is believed that a regular river and harbor bill will be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment of the committee, which has been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Commerce was, in section 1, on 2. line 7, 
after the word improvements,“ to insert $3,000,000; so as to 
read: 

For the restoration or maintenance of channels, or of river and harbor im- 
provements, established or made by the Government, where the usual depth 
of such channels or customary use of such improvement has become, or may 
be, impaired and there is no sufficient fund available for such restoration 
maintenance, with a view to preserve in their normal conditio: 
existing channels and improvements, $4,000,000, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 2, line 17, be- 
fore the word thousand,” to strike out fifty and insert one 
hundred:*’ and nae 18. after the word 5 o aes 
or to protect and preserve any existing Government work done 
on any river or harbor;’’ so as to make the proviso read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 2, to insert as 4 
new section the following: 

Sec. 3. That for preliminary examinations and surveys, $100,000: Provi 


‘That no preliminary examination, survey, project, or estimate for new works 
other than those designated in this or some other act or resolution shall be 


Mr. ELKINS. I move to strike out the word That.“ at the 
beginning of section 3, and to make the letter f,“ in the word 
for,“ a capital letter. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Commerce was, on page 3, after line 7, to in- 
sert the following: 


Provided, 
the said act of March 3, 
tion. 


th 

ject for the improvemen bor, Bridgeport, Conn., 

Siopted in the river and harbor act of M 3, 1899, as in his judgment the 

commercial interests of the harbor require: Provided, That the cost of com- 

epee — roject as fixed by the said act shall not be increased by reason 
of su modification. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, on page 4, after line 2, 
to insert: 

That the unexpended balance of the amount authorized for im 
Providence River and Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, by the river an 
harbor act of June 3, 1896, is hereby made available for the project contained 


in House Document No. 108, Fifty-sixth Co: first session, which was a 
proved in the and harbor act of June 13, 1902. 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 4, page 4, after the amend- 
ment last adopted, to insert: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to utilize 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation made in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 7d. Fifty-sixth Con; second 
session, and contained in the act approved June 13, 1902, in dredging and 
otherwise g the mouth of the Poyaliup River, in the Tacoma Har- 
bor, State of Washington. in a manner calculated to meet the demands of 
commerce within the limits of said unexpended balance, which is, inasmuch 
as an emergency exists, hereby made immediately available. N 

That the unexpended balance of the appropriation made by the river and 
harbor act of June 14, 1.02, for improving River, V. may,in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, be 8 


by excava' 
anti such as may be o wit ex g 

That the appropriation of $20,0.0 for improving Norfork Harbor, Vi 
and its approaches, continuing improvement made pras approved June 13, 
1902, s in the discretion of the of War, be e ded in accord- 
bmitted in House Document No. 14 Pifty-eighth Con- 


ance with the report su 
gress, second session. 

Thatin order to repair the d caused by the flood of 1908, and torestore 
and continue the progress of improvement in the levee system of the Missis- 
sippi River interrupted by that flood, the Secretary of War may, as recom- 
mended by the Mississippi River Commission, make contracts for $1,000,000 
worth of levee work upon the M: i River between Cairo and the Head 
of the Passes, to be executed duri © fiscal year en June 30, 1905, but 
to be paid for out of the appropriation for that stretch of the river, author- 
ized by the river and harbor act of 12. for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
Fen Dicken the appropriation for the last-named fiscal year shall become 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 16, to insert as 
a new section the following: 


Sec. 5. That no appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for improv- 
ing harbors and deepening channels shall be used for the construction of 
Government dredges for use on the Great Lakes unless there shall be a s 


a channel having an available width of not less than 40 feet 
btained without said balance. 


cific appropriation for that purpose, designating the kind of dredge to 
. — — and the place for use: Provided, however, That this * 
shall e tor use in Lake Michigan. 


Mr. GORMAN. In my judgment, section 5, which limits the 
Department to an expenditure on account of these dredges to 
specific appropriations, is a very wise provision; but I should like 
to have inserted after the words Great Lakes the words and 
on the North Atlantic coast.“ so as to embrace both. 

Mr. ELKINS. What is the amendment proposed by the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 20. after the words Great 
Lakes.“ it is proposed to insert and on the North Atlantic 
coast;’’ so as to read: 

. 5. That no a i i — 

SEC. ppropriations heretofore or hereafter made for v. 


ing harbors and shall be used for the construction of 
Government dredges for use on the Great Lakes and on the North Atlantic 


coast, unless there «hall be a specific appropriation for that purpose, desig- 
nating the kind of dredge to becomstrasted and the place for San etc. 


Mr. MALLORY. I do not know that there is any distinct point 
on the map to indicate exactly where the North Atlantic ends. I 
am opposed to such a provision applying to the Sonth Atlantic or 
to the Gulf; but if the Senator will limit the amendment more 
definitely, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very well: I will modify the amendment so 
as to read and on the Atlantic coast north of Cape Henry.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment as modified 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 20, after the words Great 
1 proposed to insert and on the Atlantic coast north 
0 pe Henry.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARD. I move to further amend section 5 by adding at 
the end of line 24 the words or in San Pedro Harbor, Califor- 
nia.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, section 5, at the end of the sec- 
tion, it is proposed to insert the words or in San Pedro Harbor, 
California.” 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Commerce was, on page 5, after line 24, to in- 
sert the following: 


SEC. 6. That the 5 War is hereby cirected to cause preliminary 


examinations or surveys to be made at the localities named in this section a3 
hereinafter provided. In all cases, unless a survey or estimate is herein ex- 
pressly directed, a prel examination shall first be made, which shall 
embrace information conce the commercial importance, present and 
p tive, of the river or har mentioned, and a report as to the advis- 
a of its improvement. Whenever such examination has 


limi 
been made, in case such improvement is not Pin visable, no survey 
thereof or estimate therefor shall be made without the direction of Congress; 
but in case the report shall be to the effect that such river or harbor is worthy 
of improvement, the Secretary of War is hereby directed. at his on, 
to cause surveys to be made and the cost of improving such river or harbor 
to be estimated and to be reported to Congress: Provided, That in all cases 


examinations, as wel] as surveys, provided for in this act shall 
examined and reviewed by the board provi for in section 3 of the act 
approved June 13, 1902, to wit: 


Mr. ELKINS. I desire to offer an amendment to that amend- 
ment. On page 6, lines 3 and 4, I move to strike out the words 
unless a survey or estimate is herein expressly directed. 

The PRESID pe tempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. page 6, section 6, line 3, after the word 
cases,“ it is proposed to strike out unless a survey or estimate 
is herein expressly directed: so as to read: 
ch roe att a increas 

re T pro cases a 
made, which | Gall enthrece information concersing the commencal EAO 

ice, 


mimercial 
resent and p ve, of the river or harbor mentio: nd 
as to the advisability of its improvement, etc. res oe eka, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Commerce was, in section 6, page 6, after line 
20, to insert: 


CALIFORNIA, 


Oakland Harbor, with a view to obtaining a channel 500 feet wide and 25 
feet deep from San-Francisco Bay to Chestnut street, Oakland; thence 300 
feet wide and 25 feet deep to Fallon street; thence 300 feet wide and 17 feet 


deep to the tidal basin; thence 300 feet wide and 12 feet deep around the tidal 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 7, after line 3, to 
insert: 

DELAWARE, 

Wilmington Harbor, Delaware (including the Christiana and Brandywine 
rivers), with the view to their improvement and to insure the permanency 
of the channel in the Christiana River to the depth of at least 21 feet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 7, after line 8, to 
insert: 

From the St. Jones River, at Dover, to a point on Little River, and thence 
to Delaware Bay, with a view to 5 a canal between the said river 
and the deepening and widening of Little River, so as to provide a channel 
suitable for the needs of commerce from Dover to Delaware Bay. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 7, after line 8, to 
insert: 

FLORIDA. 

The entrance of Alaqua Bayou on Choctawhatchee Bay, with a view of se- 
curing a depth of 6 feet of water across the bar. 

Caloosahatchee River from Punta Rassa to Fort Myers, with a view of se- 
— a practicable channel from Fort Myers to the sea of not less than 15 


eet. 

Harbor of Fernandina, with a view to establishing a harbor line and pro- 
viding a harbor of uniform and adequate depth for ocean-going vessels. 
An and 8 on 5 Bay, with a view to securing ou 

ua n at sa int for loading an N ocean- vessels, 

with a channel 20) feet in width and 24 feet in depth m saj basis to the 
main ship channel in Tampa Bay. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 7, after line 23, to 


insert: * 3 
GEORGIA. 


The outer bar and inner harbor of Brunswick, with a view to obtaininga 
channel of ample width to accommodate the commerce of said port, and ex- 
tending from the wharves in said inner harbor, through said outer bar to the 
ocean, and of the following depths at mean hi h tide, to wit, 27 feet, 28 feet, 
29 feet, and 30 feet, e ee with a separate estimate of the cost of obtain- 
ing achannel at each of said depths; and the Secre of War is hereby fur- 
ther directed to report whether or not in his opinion it is advisable, if these 
increased depths, or any one or more of them, shall be obtained, that the 
present channel across said outer bar should be straightened. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 11, to insert: 
IDAHO. 

Salmon River, between Salmon, Idaho, and the mouth of said river, with 
a view to removing obstructions. 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 8, after line 14, to 
insert: 

ILLINOIS, 

Ohio River at Metropolis, III., with the view of improving the harbor at 
that place and removing any obstruction to navigation in the river at that 
point, 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 8, after line 18, to 


insert: 
LOUISIANA, 


Mermenteau River, from its headwaters at the junction of Bayous Des 
Cannes and Nezpique (including those portions of Lake Arthur, Grand Lake. 
and White Lake lying directly across its course) to a pont in the Gulf o 
Mexico beyond the bar at its mouth, with a view of asce ng the cost of 
securing a permanent channel to a depth of at least 20 feet. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 6, on page 8, after the 
amendment last adopted, to insert: 


MAINE. 


Portland Harbor, to include Fore River above Portland Bridge and the en- 
{rence to a Cove, with a view to widening and deepening the channels at 

ose localities. 
bs pe Meadows River, with a view to its improvement from the head of 
navigation to deep water in Bay. 

Penobscot River. from Crosby Narrows to the Bangor Bridge, with a view 
to widening the channel. 4 

South Branch of the Penobscot River near Frankfort, with a view to wid - 
ening and deepening the channel. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 6, page 9, after line 4, to 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
pranan Harbor, Massachusetts, the channel leading toward Kingston 
and Duxbury. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 6, on page 9, after the 
amendment last adopted, to insert: 


NEW JERSEY. 
From the t channel north of Corner Stake light in an easterly direc- 
tion and north of Shooters Island to Kill von Kall, with a view to nepviding 
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a 16-fodt channel of suitable width and straightening and increasing the 

width of waterway at Shooters Island. 
The reef at Bergen Point light, with a view to its removal; and the channel 
between Kill von ait m Elisabethport, with a view to straightening the 
eet. 


aor of Gold di 
rbor of Cold Spring Inlet, Cape May County. 

For a ship canal extending from a poms in the city of Newark, below the 
junction of the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valle railroads, through the New- 
ark Meadows and Newark Bay, to New York Bay, said ship canal to have a 
width of 200 feet and a depth of 3 feet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 9, after line 20, to 
insert: 


NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 

Delaware River, between Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., with a 
view to deepening the channel to 17 feet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, at the top of page 10, to 
insert: 

NEW YORK. 

Lloyds Harbor, with a view to obtaining a depth of 12 feet and otherwise 
improving the channel between Huntington Gt gee Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, New York, so as to meet the demands of commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 10, after line 5, to 
insert: 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
sete et Pree oon te hes = auia z 3 to Kra 3 5 
0 a view of dred; ea: ont, an e e channel. 

North East River, North Carolin from Wilniington to Haleri th a 
view to removing ponga ampe and logs and overhanging trees and main- 
taining the natural el of the river, remo sand and securing 
the depth in said river from Wilmington to Ha of 4} feet at low water 
atall Gres in the year. 

The amendment was 


to. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. dent, I desire to offer an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BERRY. I suggest to the Senator that if his amendment 
is not to one already pending it would be better for him to wait. 
Are the committee amendments ee of, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ey are not. 

Mr. BERRY. I think we should dispose of the committee 
amendments first, and unless the Senator's amendment is to an 
amendment of the committee I suggest that he defer offering it 
until the committee amendments are acted on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not an amendment to an amendment. 
I will wait, as sug: by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Commerce was, in section 6, page 10, after line 
15, to insert: 

OREGON, 

Youngs Bay and that portion of the Colum 

02 5 ond Fort N commonly kaom and designated as tho “Astoria 
r,” with a wide: and deepenin perma- 
— improving said harbor. s 7 nes 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, under the subhead 
Oregon,“ page 10, after line 21, to insert: 

Coos Bay, with a view to securing a depth of not less than 25 feet at mean 
low tide at the harbor entrance, and a navigable channel of not less than 20 
feet at mean low tide from the harbor entrance to the industries at the head 
of Coos Bay; and with the view of ascertaining the feasibility of roviding 
a mean low-water depth at the harbor entrance of 30 feet, and a 25-foot mean 
low-tide channel from the harbor entrance to the head of Coos Bay. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, after the amendment just adopted, 
to insert: 

illamook bar, with a view of rtaining the securing chann 
3 bar of 13 and 18 feet in depth, a Herel ag o aia 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 10, after line 21, 

to insert: 5 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Harbor at ded with a view to extending the area of light-draf - 
chorage in the southern part of said harbor. lig an 

Pawtuxet Cove, Narragansett Bay, with a view to obtaining a channel 
5,000 feet in len from the head of the cove, 100 feet in width, and with a 
mean depth of 8 feet at low water. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 11, after line 3, to 
insert: 

SOUTH CAROLINA. | 

Great Peedee River, between the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad bridge, in 
Marion County, and the city of Cheraw, with a view to es ype the nayi- 
a of that part of said river by cu across several bends or loops, 

ereby shortening and deepening e channel at those points. 

Wateree River, from its mouth in Santee River to Camden, with a view 
to obtaining a channel of sufficient depth and width to render it navigable 
by any and all boats which can navigate Santee River as far up as the mouth 
of the Wateree. 

The amendment was to. 

i an next amendment was, in section 6, page 11, after line 14, to 
nsert: 


1904. 
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1 next amendment was, in section 6, page 11, after line 17, to 
rt: 


VIRGINIA. 
z; ce r ore 3 water an 1 — to 2 W fe 
ar a view ening ani straig ‘ening e Same ani creasing 
depth thereof to 30 and 35 feet, respectively. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, in section 6, page 11, after line 22, to 
insert: 


WASHINGTON. 

Everett Harbor, Columbia River between Wenatchee and Kettle zan 
with a view to providing aids to navigation for flat-bottomed stern-whee 
river steamboats. 

Star Rock, Bellingham Bay, with a view to removing the same in accord- 
ance with recommendations heretofore made. 

Harbor of South Bend, Willapa bor. 

Chehalis River, between Aberdeen and Montesano. 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 12, after line 7, to 


insert: 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Deckers Creek, and the confluence of said creek with the Monongahela 
River, with the view of restoring, improving, and deepening the harbor de- 
veh. ae by flood, formerly used for the accommodation of traffic at Morgan- 

wo. 


The amendment was agreed to. $ 
The next amendment was, in section 6, page 12, after line 12, to 


insert: 
WISCONSIN. . 

Ocon isconsin, with a view to obtaining 
denin or 18 text eee tale viding an interior — 
outside the river channel to be used for a harbor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. On page 3, section 4, there is an 
omission. There was contained in the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, after the word feet,“ in line 15, the words 
deep and of such increased width as may be desirable and practicable, 

I ask that those words may be inserted. The amendment was 
put in as it was in the original bill in the Senate, but those words 
were suggested by the engineers of the War Department, and when 
the bill passed were in it. 

The amendment was to. Í 

Mr. SIMMONS. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On 10, after line 15, before the subhead 
Oregon,“ it is pro to insert: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to causea preliminary ex- 
amination and survey to be made of the Meherrin River, North Carolina, be- 
tween the town of Murfreesboro and the mouth of said river, with a view of 


th of 
ore 


removing the obstructions to navigation therein and of securing a d 
water 9 feet and of the necessary width, and to report the same on or 
December, 1904, with the cost thereof. 


Mr. ELKINS. I think it would be best to omit when the re- 
port shall be made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ELKINS. I would suggest that the general heading ap- 
plies, and that the first words of the amendment are unnecessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to their omission, just so 
there is a provision for a survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can strike out the 
first two lines, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey to be made,” and 
commence ‘‘ Meherrin River, North Carolina.” 

Mr. ELKINS. And leave out the date when the report shall be 


made? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Yes; that will be stricken ont. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment to an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, at the end of line 24, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Or any other dredge now being constructed for the Government. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Mr. LATIMER. I desire to offer an amendment on page 11, 
line 14. after the words Wateree River,“ to insert also Con- 
garee River from its mouth to the city of Columbia.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 


Mr. ELKINS. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will 


not offer any more amendments. We have tried to divide this 
among the States evenly. We do not want to load down the bill 
with amendments. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will permit me to offer 
another amendment, and then I will stop. ; 

Mr. ELKINS. Ithink the Senator’s State has been treated with 
fairness and consideration. 


Mr. SIMMONS. There are only three surveys authorized for 
North Carolina 

Mr. ELKINS. Imake the point of order upon the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not yet offered the amendment, I de- 
sire to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “channel,” in line 9, page 10, 
it is proposed to insert: 

Pamlico and Tar rivers, with a view of securing an uninterrupted channel 
below the town of Washi of a depth of 10 feet at 5 


the 5 also with a view of securing a channel in Tar River 
above the town of Washington and below the town of Greenville, inclusive, 
of a depth of 5 feet anda width of 100 feet, and to make report of such ex- 
amination and survey with the estimated cost of such improvement. 


Mr. ELKINS. I suggest to the Senator to strike out one of 
those amendments and leave one in—the one he wants most. I 
wish he would make a selection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is very hard to make a choice between 
them, as they are both so meritorious. I did not go before the 
committee, because the committee acted so expeditiously that 1 
did not know they were considering the bill until they were 
through with it. 

Mr. ELKINS. Notices were given to Senators, and it was in- 
tended that every Senator should have one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was one of the unfortunate Senators who 
did not get a notice. This is a small matter. 

The P PRETEN tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to amend the bill on page 8, at the con- 
clusion of the provision in reference to Georgia. 

I ask to be allowed to put in the RECORD a table of figures which 
shows the increases which have been made by the various ports 
of the United States in their commerce. I call attention to the 
fact that the increase in the port of Savannah was $35,000,000, 
and that there was but one Atlantic seaport which increased more 
than the city of Savannah, and that was the city of New York. 
The city of New York and the city of Galveston are the cnly two 
Atlantic and Gulf ports which exceeded Savannah in the amount 
of increase. I trust that it may be allowed to goin and also a short 
article on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Georgia. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From the New York Sun.] 

MONEY WELL SPENT—A STRIKING EXHIBIT—THIRTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS INCREASE IN EXPORTS IN TEN YEARS AT THE PORT OF SAVAN- 
NAH, GA.—OUR COMMERCE BY PORTS—COMPARISON SHOWING THE AS- 
TONISHING GROWTH OF SOUTHERN BUSINESS. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN. 


Sin: Comparing our rts of 1893 with those of 1903, by princi: ports 
of shipment, we have the following, in round Alas of d Is: pal 


rts, over 
Ports. 1 

$516, 000,000 58, 000, 000 
149, 000, 000 18.000.005 
141,000,000 109, 000, 000 
86, 000, 000 8,000,000 
84,000, 000 10, 000, 000 
78, 000,000 80,000,000 
58,000,000 35,000,000 
82,000,000 4,000,000 
27,000,000 23, 000,000 
22,000,000 15,000,000 
21, 000, 000- 18, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 10,000,000 
15,000, 000 12, 000, 000 
15,000,000 12,000, 000 
71, 000,000 4,000, 000 
11,000, 000 8,000,000 
14,000,000 12, 000,000 
„000, 4 000 
3,000, 000 28.00.0055 
8, 000, 000 48. 00. 000 


a Decrease. 
From Savannah Morning News, March 29, 1904.] 
A GRATIFYING PORT EXHIBIT. 
In another column we publish some figures of exports by princi rts 
of shipment during the year ee increases and 83 ene 
pared with the figures of 1893. e figures are from a report of the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor, and are offici They show that 
at the port of Savannah the increase in the ten-year period amounted to the 
very handsome sum of $35,000,000. With theexception of New York, noother 


Atlantic port shows so anincrease. New York, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston alone, of all American ts, show larger increases than Savannah. 
This is, indeed, a most gra exhibit. 


In connection with this comparison of figures it is not out of place to direct 
attention to the fact that while there are ports where a great Feal of money 
has been spent by the Government to secure deeper water, none has been 
spent at any port that can show ter results for the outlay than Savannah. 
In some places the expenditures have been followed by no marked improve- 
ments in rivers and harbors, and in other places the Government's work has 
produced good results in so far as deeper water is concerned, but no increase 


in the volume of commerce has followed. But what has — 
the improvements for Savannah has given all thatthe engineers estimates 
called for, and the figures of the of Commerce and Labor show 
that a the business of the has followed. The forecast 
of = a to result from improvements has been 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment by 


the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] will be sta 
The SECRETARY. On page 8, after line 11, it is proposed to in- 


sert: 

Savannah River eaea eRe the view of ees a . 
feet at mean low water from the upper wharves of the city to 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BARD. To relieve the bill of mmnecessary matter, I wish 
to withdraw the amendment I proposed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What amendment is that? 


Mr. BARD. On 5. line 24. 
The PRESID ro . os be ce withdraws the 
words *‘ or in San Har 


Mr. BERRY. On page 6, just 3 the word California.“ 
in line 21, I move to insert Arkansas and Missouri” and then 
the matter I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 20, insert: 

ARKANSAS AND MISSOURI. 

That part of the St. Francis River between the Missouri ai kansas 
State line and its mouth, with a view of widening, deepening, ad cleaning 
out the channel and permanently improving the same for 
commerce, and to submit a o plan and eotimate te for such im: 

Mr. BERRY. Itisa survey Seay: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were coneurred in. 

FFF and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6758) making appro’ a tions for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have here an estimate 
which has been prepared by the Commissioner of Pensions, show- 

the surviving soldiers of the civil war on July 1, 1904, etc. I 
that it may be insertedas a part of m remarks, 

The PRESIDEN T pro tempore. Chair hears no objection. 

The estimate referred to is as follows: 


Surviving soldiers of the civil war, July 1, 1904. 


Number of Continuous Numberof 
Years of age. in 
each age. ere one year. 

BS end ander 55 25,000 1.80 0.450 
57 22,000 2.02 Att 
34,000 2.16 T 

49,009 2.31 1.132 

59,000 2.47 1.457 
66,000 2.65 1.749 

62,000 2.85 1.767 
60,000 8.07 1.842 
58,000 3.31 1.920 
55,000 3.57 1.964 
52,000 3.86 2.007 
49,000 4.18 2. 048 
46,000 4.53 2.084 
42,000 4.9 2.058 
38,000 5.32 2.022 
33,000 5.78 1.907 
28,000 6.23 1.758 
22,000 6.82 1.500 
16, 000 7.41 1. 186 
54,000 11.50 6.210 
86. 289 

Average 3 4.17 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee has reported 

an amendment calling for $4,000,000 in addition to what was re- 

ported-before. and = those $4,000,000 may be available for the 

8 fiscal year ending June 30. 1904. 1 wish to give a little 

explanation concerning this amendment. It is estimated that by 

reason of Order No, 78, between this time and the ist of July, 
ill be 


tional proof will be = of $1,500,000. An 33 9 
made of this, and it 5 this gem for the reason that 
nearly every claimant who has reached the age of 62 years and 
who has been granted a pension of less than $6 will individually 
make a reapplication, and in fact since the order of March 15 they 
have been making a great number of cee, . 

The Commissioner of Pensions is g of those cases very 
rapidly and i in order not to be behind in the payments he requires 
the additional sum of $1,500,000. 
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In addition to that, there have been previous 
and in recent years a number of what may be called special pen- 


years 


sion acts, covering certain of claimants. These could not 
be estimated for at the time the bills were They were 
passed at divers times from 1898 to 1903, inclusive. The previous 
estimates have been found to be low, and therefore there will be 
a deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1904. in the Pension 
Bureau, of an estimated amount of $2,500,000, and therefore this 
amendment, which has been re ee by the Committee on Pen- 
3 is asked to be inserted in amendment provides 
yos 
deficiency which may arise during = 
Sane Die en — of recent 7, 7 — OE 
hich sum become immediately availa 

This is necessitated by reason of he following laws, which I 
think should be made note of so that Senators may understand 
why this extra amount is Otherwise, it might be as- 
sumed that it was required on account of the new pension order. 

These laws are, first. pensions to those who heretofore served 
in the Confederate army or deserted from the Union Army, but 
afterwards served in the Union Army. There were but few of 
the Confederates who ESAS served in the Union Army until 
1898, when we had our war with Spain. Therefore, since that 
time there have been placed upon the pension rolls a large num- 
ber of th-se soldiers, and this requires an amount which was not 
estimated for. 

The second is the adding of certain organizations to the pension 
rolls, as, for instance, those who served in a number of Indian 
wars, This law was passed in 1902, and includes several Indian 
wars. 

Third, the increasing of pensions for total deafness. This was 
increased bt a nants extent this year. 

Fourth, the restoration ae widows. dent mothers or de- 
pendent sisters. and those who had and who had become 
widows afterwards. 

Fifth, the increase of pensions to those who lost limbs in the 
service of the United States. That was increased from seventy- 
two to one hundred dollars a month. 

Sixth, the increase of pensions to Mexican-war survivors, which 
passed last yar w when the amount was raised from eight to twelve 
dollars per month. 

Seventh, a very large number of special acts bearing higher 
rates of pensions, 

In to the foregoing, the Bureau is doing much more 
work than a mat Oe lice kere e re actions 
and a great many more additions and certificates. This increase 
in the amount of work in the Bureau accomplishes the finishing 
of a large amount of delayed and — — eee 

So it is thought it will be necessary to provide two and a half 
million dollars more this qera in ar EDA S the appropriation bill which may 


be immediately available. d a half on account 

of the extra number of ende which followed as a result of 

maona 3 to the Senator from West Virginia. 
T. 


Mr. HALE. Before the Senator from West Virginia proceeds, 
I wish to ask the Senator from North Dakota a question. Does 


the bill which the Senator reports. through any appropriation 
carrying out order 78 apply to the time between now July 1, 

the begir ing of the next fiscal year? 
r. MoCU cCUMBER. Yes; $1.500.000is of the 


by reason 
Pa and the extra number of cases by those who have reached 
62 years of a who have made new application, and whose appli- 
cations will upon and pensions allowed thereunder 
undoubted! ly before the ist of July. 

Mr. HA The reason I ask is that in the House bill provid- 
ing for deficiencies, this $1,500.000 has been inserted = oe 
reported by the committee of the Senate as a 

But if the Senator has included that in this bi which of ee 
. be a bill for the next year and not covering deficiencies, 
I will make no question with him. It does not belong in this bill; 
butif it passes, then of course I shall move to ges that — = 
of the deficiency bill. Regular appropriation bil cect irai 
timates of appropriations for the fiscal year beginning with J uly l. is 

The business of a deficiency bill is to provide items for the rest 
of the year up to the beginning of the next fiscal year. I shall 
make no question with the Benator because he has put a deficie 
item in this year’s bill, if he has the sufficient, and 
shall not ask to pass a duplicate bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I call the attention of the Senator to the 


Now. it is just as necessary to have the $2.500,000 on aocount of 
the recent laws as it is to have the $1,500,000. 

It seems to me more that we should keep these pen- 
sion appropriations upon the and the amendment 


pension. bill, 
simply provides for $4,000,000 and does not designate the purpose 
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in detail, although, of course, the report shows what it is for, 
except as I have stated. for paying any deficiency which may 
arise during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, by reason of re- 
cent pension legislation. the sum of $4,000,000, which sum shall 
become immediately available.“ 

Mr. HALE. I did not know. I will withdraw what I said. 
But that process, carried out. would entirely abolish the deficiency 
appropriations. The deficiency bill is a bill that of itself. not for 
one Department. but for pensions, for the Navy and the Army, 
and every branch of the Government, takes into consideration the 
question whether the appropriations for the past are sufficient to 
run the rest of the year. If the Senator takes the ground that on 
an annual appropriation bill covering a fis al year he should put 
in everything that is a deticiency, that is the end of the scrutiny 
that deficiency »ppropriations now receive. If the Senator does 
that, I shall certainly make a point of order that the amendment 
is not in order on this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not make the slightest difference to 
me whether this is allowed upon the pension bill or whether the 
amount is put in the deficiency bill. I supposed it would receive 
the same consideration upon the pension bill as upon the deficiency 
bill. and from the fact that the deficiency bill as reported by the 
House cover+d only one item, when there were expenses that re- 
lated to many items and whi h increased the sum. I thought it 
best to do one of two things. either to consider the whole upon the 
pension bill or else to ask the Senator in charge of the deficiency 
1350 amend that bill so as to provide for 84, 000,000 instead of 

1,500,000. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator had examined the deficiency bill he 
would have seen that that is just what it does provide for—the 
whole $4 000.000 of which a million and a half is to carry out order 
78. While I have no question of priority or jealousy. I can not con- 
sent, and I do not suppose the Senate will consent, that the whole 
system shall be changed, and that in an appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year beginning July . 1904. the Senator should put on items 
which are strictly deficiencies. and which are provided for in a 
deficiency bill that has been originated in the popular branch and 
sent over tous. They have put on the $4,000.000. It is on the 
deficiency bill as reported to the Senate. And under these cir- 
Coena I think the Senator had better strike that item out of 

is bi.l. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. If the Senator desires to raise the point of 
order, and if the matter is taken care of in the deficiency bill, I 
certainly shall not have the slightest ob, ection toits being stricken 
out. 

Mr. HALE. It is taken care of. The provision in the deficiency 
bill is for 84.000.000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood it was only $1,500,000. 

Mr. HALE. No. it is for 84.000.000. The Commissioner of 
Pensions went before the House committee on the deficiency bill— 
I am not speaking for the committee here, but it is due to the 
House—and they ea ig the $4.000,000 altogether, including the 
one million and a . It is in the bill already reported. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask in this connection whether it 
is a matter upon which a point of order could be raised that you 
are in a general appa eee bill making some of the money ap- 

i immediately available. 
r. HALE That is another thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all there is in this. 

Mr. HALE. You make it available, but you have items 
which are not in themselves annual appropriations, but which are 
deficiencies, and which have always been considered as deficien- 
cies and are considered by the House of Representatives as defi- 
ciencies and are in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can see that they could be placed upon 
the deficiency bill, but I can not see any real objection to their 
being upon this bill. 

Mr. . Then there would be no deficiency bill as to this 
service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. That is not the habit or the practice. It is not 
the basis upon which appropriation bills are run. The House of 
Representatives does not make up its bill in that way. It sends 
this billin. It did not put this item on the pension bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator I am not trying to 
make a new rule at all. I am perfectly willing. if the Senator 
considers that a point of order will lie upon the amendment, that 
he shall make the point of order. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair observes but one 
rmendment to the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is an amendment which has been re- 
ported, if the Chair please. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been offered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has not been heretofore offered, but is 
o*fered at this time. 
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Mr. HALE. The Senator, then, can settle the whole matter by 
not offering it. or I can make the point of order when he offers it. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I will offer the amendment which has been 
and allow the Senator to make the 3 of order. 
. HALE. I make the poi t of order that it is a deficiency 
not to be provided for in the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. GO Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. line 3, page 2, after the word * dollars,” 
insert: 

For any deficiency which may arise during the fiscal year endin; 

904. reason of recent on er the sum of $4, 
sane Lak p become 5 available. Sm ss ann 

Mr. HALE. It is even stronger than I supposed. It states that 
it is a deficiency. 

8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President. I desire to detain the Senate for 
only a moment to make a few observations on the bill and on the 
question that has been raised before the Senate. 

I am very sorr indeed that the chairman of our committee felt 
it necessary to defend the action of the Department in granting 
pensions under the recent order of the Pension Bureau. My po- 
sition is that every soldier who served his country from the year 
1861 to 1865—and there was not one boy who was not needed— 
and who served, it may be, for only thirty days. it may be four 
years. and received an honorable discharge, is entitled to a pen- 
sion under the understanding with this Government when the sol- 
diers were called into service. 

I speak of my friend here. the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NeLsox ]. who carried a knapsack like some of the rest of us, who 
did not wear epaulettes and a sword dangling by his side for honor. 
We went to the defense of our country because we believed it was 
our es The Senator here was wounded and imprisoned. He 
served his country for $13 a month. Does any Senator on the 
floor of the Senate believe that he went into the service of his 
country to get $13 a month? $ 

No, Mr. President, the country said to him when he enlisted, 
„We will take care of you. your widow, and your orphan:” and 
it is the duty of the American people to-day to care for the widows 
and orphansof the men who enlisted in the service of their country 
in 1861 to 1865. 

Mr. President, we all know the inducements that were held out 
when we were told in mass conventions and meetings—the g 
men 18, 19, and 20 years of age, my friend here being 19 w. he 
enlisted—that this Government would care for the soldier and 
care for his mother and care for his widow—if it might be that he 
had a wife—and his children. It is our duty to-day to do that 
which the Government then promised. 

It does not make a particle of difference whether the deficiency 
is $4.000,000 or $400,000,000; I am fomthe soldier and his widow 
and his orphans that they shall be cared for. 

Who saved this country? Just such men as my friend here 
from Minnesota and my friend the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDR cu], who put their knapsacks on their backs and 
poas muskets on their shoulders and went to the front to de- 

end their country. Those are the men—others like them—who 
are entitled to-day to the sympathy and the care of this great 


9 

Mr. dent, if my vote would carry it, every soldier to-day 
who can show that he had an honorable discharge would get $25 
a month pension, whether he was a poor man, a rich man, or 
whether his widow or his orphan children were in need or not. 

Mr. President, these ion laws of ours are a delusion and a 
snare. Nothing but red- piem stands or has stood between the 
just claim of the soldiers of the Union and granting to them and 
to their widows and orphans their just rights. 

It is all nonsense to say that the Government of the United 
States took into its service a man who was a wreck, who was an 
invalid at the time he enlisted. Every one of us was examined, 
as I can ap to my friend from Minnesota here. We went 
through a rigid examination. Why should we be compelled to 
prove that we were healthy and strong and in good physical con- 
dition when we enlisted? If we were not, why were we acc 

Mr. President, I tell you upon this subject I have no patience 
With this paring process. I say to my friends on the floor of the 
Senate that to the men who volunteered, to the men who carried 
knapsacks, to the men who had hardtack in their haversacks and 
a piece of salt meat, this country is to-day under obligation for 
ne saving of our Union and our position as a power in the world’s 

istory. 
Mr. President, I think that the pension laws to-day should be 
revised. As Istated in my remarks wh n I set out. I believe that 
every man who served his country, it does not matter whether 
for five days, five months, or five years, is entitled to a pension. 


The Scriptares tell us that the man who entered into vine- 
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yard at the last hour is entitled to just as much pay as the man 
who went in and bore the heat and burden of the day. í: 

I have no patience, Mr. President, with those who are continu- 
ally talking about 62 years of age, 68 years of age, 70 years of age, 
or any other age. Any man who served his country fai y 
and was honorably discharged should be entitled to a pension. and 
neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives should hesi- 


tate to Suproprists a sufficient amount of money so that every | Ge: 


one of them receive a pension. 

Now, another consideration enters into this matter. Asamem- 
ber of the Committee on Pensions we are often confronted with 
the fact that some widow owns a house and lot, and consequently 
she is not entitled to a pension. The house she livesin isa home, 
to be sure, but it does not secure to her a maintenance or an in- 
come. And yet under the ruling of the Pension Bureau she is 
refused a pension. That is all wrong, Mr. President. 

I do hope that the Senate will be generous and liberal in the 
construction of the laws and in appropriating money to the pay- 
ment of pensions. 

Mr. President, when the orators stood before us in the little 
country village, in the red schoolhouse, they told us what glory 
there was in front of us and what we were expected to do in de- 
fense of our country and what great heroes we would be if we en- 
listed. We went up and signed our names, and we were examined 
and mustered into the service of the United States. We know 
what it cost us to bid good-by to the old mother. Weknow what 
it cost many of us to say good-by to the little sweetheart. 

I say we should not disappointed. We expected this great 
country of ours to provide for us and those whom we left depend- 
ent. I thank God that I do not need personally anything from 
the Government of the United States, but I feel from the fullness of 
my heart that every man who served his country should be prop- 
erly cared for, and that his widow and orphans should be properly 
ca or. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of resentatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, ann: that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2034) directing the issue of a duplicate of a lost check, 
drawn by Arthur J. Pritchard, pay director of the United States 
Navy, in favor of the Davis Coal and Coke Company; 

A bill (S. 2385) providing for holding regular terms of the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States at Great Falls, Mont.; 

A bill (S. 2842) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize 
the Montgomery Bridge Company to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Alabama River near the city of Montgomery, 
Ala., approved March 1, 1893; 

A bill (S. 3292) amendatory of an act entitled “An act to yr 
vide a permanent census office,” approved March 6, 1902; an 

A bill (S. 5259) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or 
near Carthage, Tenn.,” approved March 2, 1901. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 14533) to change and fix the time for holding the 
district and circuit courts for the northern division of the east- 
ern district of Tennessee; 

A bill (H. R. 15010) to amend section 6 of An act to authorize 
the construction of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and St, 
Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany across the Calumet River atornearthecity of Hammond, Ind., 
at a point about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and Illinois State 
line, and about 100 feet east of the location of the present bridge 
of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company across 
said river; also to authorize the construction of a bridge by the 
Chicago and State Line Railroad Company across said river at the 

int where said company’s railroad crosses said river in Hyde 

k Township, Chicago, Ill., being at the location of the present 
bridge of said company across said river in said township,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1902; 

A bill (H. R. 15195) authorizing the construction of a wagon, 

toll, and electric-railway bridge over the Missouri River at Lex- 


ington. Mo.; and PES 

A bill (H. R. 15228) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee on conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4769) validating certain conveyances of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company and the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 


The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate to ans in two volumes, in- 
stead of one, a comprehensive index of Government publications, 
1881 to 1903. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 

the concurrent resolution of the Senate to print and bind 12,000 
copies of the proceedings attending the unveiling of the statue of 
n. William T. Sherman. 
The message also announced that the House had a con- 
current resolution to print and bind in one volume, in cloth, 17,000 
a ig of the three separate memorial addresses on Abraham Lin- 
coln, James A. Garfield, and William McKinley; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 10018) granting to the State of North Dakota 640 
acres of land, embracing the ite Stone Hills battlefield and 
eer eae of soldiers killed in that en ent; 

A bill (H. R. 10670) making appropriation for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year endi une 80, 1905, and for other 


purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 11518) to authorize the holding of a regular term 
of the district court of the United States for the western district 
of Virginia in the city of Bigstone Gap, Va. . 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 15054, the deficiency appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15054) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes; which had been reported from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with amendments. 

r. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I wish to announce that to-morrow morning, after 
the routine She | business, I shall ask the Senate to continue 
the consideration of this bill. $ 


UNRESERVED LANDS IN NEBRASKA, 


Mr. DIETRICH. Iam authorized by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the 
homestead laws as to certain unappropriated and unreserved lands 
in Nebraska, to report it with amendments, and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

_Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let the bill be read for informa- 


tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary r the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Penata; as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 

on. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, in 
section 1, page 2, line 18, after the word irrigate,“ to strike out 
ng re means of water conducted from natural streams by gravity ” 
and to insert under the national irrigation law or by private 
enterprise; and in line 23, after the word “aforesaid,” to strike 
out through operations under the national irrigation law or by 
private enterprise; so as to make the section read: 

That from and after out, Mee after her te the of this act entries made 
under the homestead laws e State of Nebraska west and north of the 
following line, to wit, beginning at a point on the boundary lino pe 


Dakota and Nebraska where the first guide meridian west of 
boundary: thence 


el 

e said t line; thence west along said third standard parallel to 
its intersection with the range line between 25 and 26 west of the sixth 
principal me ; thence south a) intersection with the 
secon d 
standard 


standard 

parallel to its intersection with the range line between ranges 30 
and gl west; thence south along said line toits intersection with the bounda: 
line between the States of Nebraska and Kansas, not in area 800 
shall be as nearly compact in form as possible, and in no event 
over 2 miles in extreme — Provided. That there shall be 
the provisions of this act such lands h 


in the opinion of Secre 

cable to irrigate under the national irri, 
and that said Secretary 
and exclude from ent: 
North Platte River, w. 
aforesaid, and shall thereafte: 


r, from time 
act any of the lands so excluded, which, 
conclude can not be practically irrigated 

The amendment was to 


The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 13, after the 
word entered, to insert but final entry shall not be allowed 


open to en er 
. he may 
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of such additional land until five years after first entering same;“ 
so as to make the section read: 


SEC. 2. That entrymen under the homestead laws of the United States 


within the territory above described who own and occupy the lands hereto- 
fore entered by them may, under the provisions of this act and subject to 
its conditions, enter other lands contiguous to their said homestead entry, 
which shall not, with the land so alrea 7 entered, owned, and occupied, ex- 
ceed in the aggregate 640 acres; and residence upon the ori; omestead 
shall be accepted as equivalent to residence upon the additional land so en- 
tered, but final entry shall not be allowed of such additional land until five 
years after first entering same. 

The amendment was agreed to. * 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 22, after 
the word Provided,” to strike out: 

That a former homestead entry shall not bea bar to the entry under the 
provisions of this act of a tract which, together with the former entry, shall 
not exceed 640 acres. 

And insert: 

That the former homestead entryman within the area above described 
who yet owns and occupies such former en shall not by reason of such 
former entry be barred from an entry under the provisions of this act of a 
tract which, together with the former entry, not exceed 640 acres, 

So as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That the fees and commissions on all entries under this act shall be 
uniformly the same as those charged under the present law for a maximum 
entry at the minimum paoa That the commutation provisions of the home- 
stead law shall not apply to entries under this act, and at the time of making 
final proof the entryman must prove affirmatively that he has upon 
the lands entered permanent 8 of the value of not less than 9125 
per acre for each acre included in his entry: Pro „That a former home- 
stead entryman within the area above described who yet owns and occupies 
such former entry shall not by reason of such former entry be barred from 
an entry under the provisions of this act of a tract which, er with the 
former entry, shall not exceed 640 acres. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER. Is there a report with the bill? Ido not know 
what it is. I never heard of it before. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. There is no report. 

Mr. DIETRICH. Iwill state that the bill was recommended 
unanimously by the Public Lands Committee in the Honse; it 

the House unanimously, and it has been favorably reported 

y the Public Lands Committee of the Senate. It is a bill which 
appie alone to the arid lands of Nebraska. We still have in 

ebraska about 9,000,000 acres of land, mostly sand hills, where 
it is impossible for a family to make a living upon 160 acres. The 
object of the bill is simply to increase the homestead privilege in 
that portion of the State to 640 acres. I assure the Senate that 
any 40 acres in the eastern part of the State have more value than 
any 640 acres still remaining unappropriated. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask a question for infor- 
mation. Is the bill as reported by the committee, with the amend- 
ments, the same bill that passed the House yesterday? 

Mr. DIETRICH. It is the same bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Exactly the same? 

Mr. DIETRICH. The amendments have been made to con- 
form—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have not had time or opportunity 
to examine it. Then, if we pass the bill with the amendments, as 
reported, it would simply be concurring in the action of the 
House? 

Mr. DIETRICH. Weareconcurring in the action of the House 
with the exception of the amendments, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
what will be the effect of the amendments? I could not catch 
them, there was so much noise in the Chamber. The bill has 
not been printed as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. DIETRICH. The amendments that have been added re- 
quire that persons must live upon the land five years before they 
can secure title, and they must also place permanent improve- 
ments thereon to the extent of a dollar and a quarter an acre. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That provision was in the bill as 
pissed by the House, 

Mr. DIETRICH. Yes; but not the proviso that they must live 
five years opon the land. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to know whether the bill applies to any 
section 77555 5 Nebraska? 

Mr. DIETRICH. It applies to no section except Nebraska, and, 
as described in the bill, only to a portion of Nebraska, the ex- 
treme western part. 

Mr. TELLER. I dislike to interfere with a bill of this kind, 
local in its character. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and fifteen 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 6 o’oclock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, April 22, 1904, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 21, 1904. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William T. Tarrant to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 18th day of March, 1904, vice Lieut. Wiliam 
R. Shoemaker, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Walter B. Tardy to be a lientenant in 
the Navy from the 2d day of April, 1904, vice Lieut. Isaac K. Sey- 
ap ee tg 19 5 IS. Rod be a passed assistant 

. Surg. Samuel S. man to be a assis surgeon 
in the Navy from the 14th day of December, 1903, having com- 
pleted three years’ service in his present grade. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS, 

William Miller to be postmaster æ Dermott, in the county of 
ae and State of Arkansas. Office became Presidential April 
cle g 

James E. Wickersham to be 1 at Yellville, in the 
county of Marion and State of Arkansas. Office became Presi- 


dential April 1, 1904. 
poma at Lewisville, in the county 


F. W. Youmans to be 
of Lafayette and State of Arkansas, in place of Mary J. Smith, 
FLORIDA. 


resigned. 

Harry C. Budge to be postmaster at Miami, in the county of 
Dade and State of Florida, in place of Harry C. Budge, pin bs 
bent’s commission expires May 4, 1904. - 

Roy S. Hanna to be postmaster at St. Petersburg, in the count 
of Hillsboro and State of Florida, in e of Roy S. Hanna. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired M 22, 1904. 

GEORGIA. 

Harry S. Edwards to be postmaster at Macon, in the county of 
Bibb and State of Georgia, in place of Harry S. Edwards. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires May 9, 1904. 

ILLINOIS. 

John Murvin to be postmaster at Louisville, in the county of 

Pa and State of Ilinois. Office became Presidential January 1, 


INDIANA. 
Henry Wood to be postmaster at Loogootee, in the county of 
Martin and State of Indiana, in place of Henry Wood. 2 8 
bent's commission expires May 4, 1904. 


s IOWA. 
Ezra Bradford to be panna at Wellman, in the county of 
| n and State of Iowa. Office became Presidential April 
? : KANSAS. 


W. H. Smith to be postmaster at Colby, in the county of Thomas 
and State of Kansas, in place of Robert M. McGonigal. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired January 27, 1908. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Frank E. Nichols to be rat Warren, in the county of 
Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in place of Frank E, 
Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expires April 27, 7904. 

MICHIGAN. 

Henry S. Wickware to be postmaster at Cass City, in t 
of Tuscola and State of Michigan, in place of Henry S. 
Incumbent’s commission expires April 27, 1904. 
NEBRASKA. l 

tmaster at Stella, in the county of 
ebraska. Office became Presidential 


e county 
e, 


James H. Overman to be 
Richardson and State of 


January 1, 1904. 
Jessie W. Phillips to be postmaster at Table Rock, in the county 
of Pawnee and State of Nebraska, in place of Jessie W. Phillips, 


Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 1903. 
NEW MEXICO, 
Frank A. Hill to be postmaster at Raton, in the county of Col- 
fax and Territory of New Mexico, in place of Thomas W. Collier, 


NEW YORK. 


Edward A. Cowles to be postmaster at Patchogue, in the county 
of Suffolk and State of New York, in place of Edward A. Cowles. 
Incumbent's commission expires May 4, 1904. 

Anna V.T. Smith to be ter at Bronxville, in the coun 
of Westchester and State of New Vork. in place of Anna V. F. 
Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires May 4, 1904. 
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Oliver H. Tuthill to be postmaster 
Nassau and State of New York, in place of Oliver H. 


at Rockville Center, in the 


man ee å 
Tuthill. Incumbent’s commission expires May 2, 1904. 
OHIO. 

Louis A. Koons to be postmaster at Massillon, in the county of 
Stark and State of Ohio. in place of Louis A. Koons, Incumbent’s 
commission expires June 5, 1904. 

OREGON. J 

William H. Leitner to be postmaster at Huntington, in the 
county of Baker and State of Oregon, in place of William H. Leit- 
ner. bent's commission expired March 13, 1904. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Henry D. Ruth to be postmaster at Lansdale, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, in 17 of Henry D. 
Ruth. Incumbent's commission expired April 16, 1904. 

Samuel A. Smith to be postmaster at Indiana, in the county of 
Indiana and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Samuel A. Smith. 
Incumbent's commission expires April 27. 904. 

Daniel Williams to be postmaster at Sharon, in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania. in place of Daniel Williams. 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 9, 1904. 

F SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Joseph Kubler to be postmaster at Custer, in the county of 
Cu-ter and State of Sonth Dakota, in place of Joseph Kubler. 
Incumbents commission expires May 4, 1904. 

TENNESSEE. 

Edwin C. Alexander to be postmaster at Elizabethton, in the 
county of Carter and State of Tennessee, in place of Senorita V. 
Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expires May 7. 1904. 

Gus Cate to be poetna at Cleveland, in the county of Brad- 
les and State of Tennessee, in place of James K. P. Marshall. 
Incumbent s commission expired March 31, 1904. 

George B. Henegar to be postmaster at McMinnville, in the 
county of Warren and State of Tennessee, in place of Asa H. 
Faulkner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 1904. 

TEXAS, 

J. B. Campbell to be postmaster at Alvarado, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Texas, in place of George W. Cotter. In- 
cumbent's commission expired January 10, 1903. 

James I. Carter to be postmaster at Arlington, in the county of 
Tarrant and State of Texas. in place of James I. Carter. Incum- 
bent's commission expired 81, 1904. 

Owen Ford to be postmaster at San Marcos, in the county of 
Hays and State of Texas, in place of Owen Ford. Incumbent's 
commission expired January 10, 1903. 

Charles C. Littleton to be postmaster af Weatherford, in the 
county of Parker and State of Texas, in place of William F. 
Wieland, deceased. 

Marion D. Townley to be postmaster at Valley Mills, in the 
county of Bosque and State of Texas. Office became Presidential 
April 1, 1904. + 

WASHINGTON. 


George W. France to be postmaster at Hoquiam, in the coun 
of Chehalis and State of Washington, in place of George W. 
France. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 1903. 

John O. Wilson to be at Cosmopolis, in the county 
of Chehalis andState of Washington. Office became Presidential 
October 1, 1903. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Albert G. Holt to be postmaster at Kenova, in the county of 


Wayne and State of West Virginia. Office became Presidential 


January 1, 1904. 
WISCONSIN. 
Murdick W. McAskill to be postmaster at Glidden, in the county 
of Ashland and State of Wisconsin. Office became Presidential 
April 1, 1904. 


CONFIRMATIONS, a 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 21, 1904. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Chester M. Knepper to be a lientenant-commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of January, 1904. 

Ensign Walter M. Hunt to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 28th day of January, 1904, 


POSTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Archibald W. Fletcher to be postmaster at Highland Park, in 
the county of Lake and State of Illinois. 
John Grierson to be at Morrison, in the county of 
Whiteside and State of Mi | 


John F. Mains to be postmaster at Stronghurst, in the county 
ot gealy . Moody he ed res Lagrange, in th f 
to ter at 5 e county o 
Orr ands 8 of te Cla. in th 955 
mer mith to be postmaster at Clayton, e coun 
Adams and State of Illinois. ty 
INDIANA. 
Hugh S. Espey to be postmaster at Rising Sun, in the county of 
Ohio and State of Indiana. . ty 
John A. Hall to be postmaster at Cicero, in the county of Ham- 
555 and 8 1 
amlin Smith to popune 
of Jackson and State of Indiana. 
TEXAS, 


Frankie Houssels to be E at Childress, in the county 
of Childress and State of Texas. 


at Brownstown, in the county 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, April 21, 1904. 

The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupxx. D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, corrected, 
and approved. 

AFFECTING MANNER OF IMPORTATION. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the privileged bill 
(S. 2816) to amend section 3095 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to manner of importation, which I shall 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 30% of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended so as to as follows: 


ed so as 
“Sec. 3095. on the northern, northw and west- 
ern boundaries of United States, adjoining to the Dominion of or 
into the t no merc. ‘ise of foreign 
re subject to the payment of duties shall be — into tho 
United States from any fi port in any other manner than by sea, nor 
in any vessel of register tons, or landed or m at any 
than is directed by law. under the of seizure and forfeit- 
ure of all such vessels and of merchandise imported therein, laden or un- 
laden in any other manner.” 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect one month after its passage. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear 
pre oe lanation 55 8 8 

8 S VENOR. . Speaker, the present law regulati 

the importation of goods into the northwestern sections of a 
country was passed prior to the creation of the Puget Sound dis- 
trict. The language in the law at present is except into the dis- 
tricts hereinbefore described,” and that description, therefore, 
did not cover the Puget Sound district. The creation of the 
Puget Sound district brings about this strange condition of facts, 
that the law is different, or rather, there is no law at all regulat- 
ing this question in the matter of importations into that district, 
The Department asks that we make the present law 
conform to the present conditions of the districts in the North- 


west. 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. The bill comes from the Committee 
on Ways and Means? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. It comes with a unanimous report from 
ed by the 


the Committee on Ways and Means, and is recomm 
Treasury. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, does it affect the imports from 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly not, because they can not do 
that. This is a simple change in the language of the present law. 
It strikes out the words hereinbefore described ” and puts it in 
the form as read by the Clerk. 

Mr. LIND. It does not affect the bonding privilege? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all. It simply conforms the law 


to the new condition of the districts. 
Mr. PAYNE. It makes it the same as it is with Canada and 


exico. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It makes the law exactly as it is with 
Canada and Mexico; it makes a uniform operation throughout 
that whole section of the country. 

8 n The question is on the third reading of the 
nate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 
UNANIMOUS CONSENTS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the House that 
he has memoranda from many Members asking for the passa, 
of court and bridge bills and bills that probably would not be 
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jected to if the House would take the time to ascertain what they 
are. It is the desire of many Members that these requests shall 
be submitted to the House for unanimous consent. Of course 
each Member has the right, as gentlemen understand, to object 
to the consideration of any bill. or the consideration of all bills 
can be cut off by demand for the regular order. If such is the 
pleasure of the House. the Chair will devote one to two hours 
this morning in laying these matters before the House for unani- 
mous consent. after having made this statement. 

F gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ham- 
LIN]. 

BRIDGE OVER MISSOURI RIVER AT LEXINGTON, MO. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 15195, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

R. 15195) authorizing the construction of a and elec- 
e bridge 4—— the AI our River at Lexington, Ma’ oh 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill of which the Clerk has reported the title? 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, with committee amendments thereto, in 


full. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 2 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. HAulx, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr: WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the signed the same: 

H. R. 10018. An act gran to the State of North Dakota 640 
acres of land, embracing the ite Stone Hills battlefield and 
burial ground of soldiers killed in that engagement; 

H. R. 11518. An act to authorize the holding of a regular term 
of the district court of the United States for the western district 
of Virginia in the city of Bigstone Gap, Va.; and 

H. R. 10670. An act making appropriation for the support of 


the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other | support 


purposes. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate. by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 11676. Anact toratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appro- 
priations to carry the same into effect. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bill of the following title: 


H. R. 10101. An act for the cession of 120 acres of land to the | th 


Beecher Island Battle Memorial Association. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 5597. An act to amend an act entitled“ An act providing for 
public printing and binding and the distribution of public docu- 
ments;” and 

S. 5475. An act granting a pension to Mary M. Rice. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 5597. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
public printing and binding and the distribution of public docu- 
ments to the Committee on Printing. 

S. 5475. An act granting a pension to Mary M. Rice—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

INDIANS ON SHOSHONE RESERVATION, WYO. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 13481) to ratify 
and amend an agreement with the Indians residing on the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of Wyo- 
ming, and to make appropriations for carrying the same into 


effect: 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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. Is there objection to the present consideration 
0 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to hear the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will explain that his only reason 


for asking for objection before the reading of the bill was that 
when a bill is lengthy it may be well that the objection, if any, 
should be stated before time has been spent in the reading. The 
Chair can see the propriety in a case of this kind of asking for the 
reading of the bill before the question of unanimous consent is 
determined. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
the preamble of the bill be dispensed with. - 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the residue of the bill; which, in its entirety, is 
as follows: 

Whereas Messrs. Joseph H. Brigham and Charles H. Merillat, two mem- 
bers of a commission consisting of Messrs, John D. Woodruff, Joseph H. 
nepuna ena Charles H. Merillat, did on the 2d day of October, 189l, con- 
clude an 3 with the Shoshone and Arapahoe tribes of Indians re- 
siding on the Shoshone Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming, which 
said agreement is in words and figures as follows, to wit: 


Articles of ent made and entered into at Fort Washakie, in the 
State of 28 „on the 2d day of October, 1891, by and between John D. 
Woodruff, Charles H. Merillat, and Joseph H. hoe commissioners on 


the part of the United States, and the Shoshone and Arapahoe tribes of In- 
dians in the State of Wyoming. — 


For the consideration hereinafter named the said Shoshone and Arapahoe 
tribes of Indians hereby cede, convey, transfer, relinquish, and surrender, 
forever and absolutely, subject to certain conditions here ed 
specting the right of individual Indians to retain allotments heretofore taken 
on the ceded of the reservation, all their right, title, and interest of 
sree y Std character in and to the and the water-rights appertain- 
ing thereunto, embraced in the follo tract of country in the 
pme of Wyo: 


reservation. 
ARTICLE II. 
In consideration for the lands ceded, sold, relinquished, and eyed, 
aforesaid, the United States stipulates and —- to pay to the Shoshone and 


3 eee bare i 7 —— 

e rate cen annum, an expended for bene: 

Indians ii the maner hereinafter described. 5 
ARTICLE III. 

Of the said 000, $170,000 is hereby set apart asa cattle fund, the interest 

on which, at cent ann be annually expended, under the 

direction of 1 ot the Interior, in the maintenance, and 


to be held in common for the benefit of said 
tribes of Indians. The Roe 


pea and 

all the cattle delivered at the y for the Shoshoneand Arapahoe Indians 

are suitably branded before being 

shall have full jurisdiction over the ma: 

shall be his duty to employ all 

— said help at any time. 
e 


necessary help 


best q 
advisable at an 
shall have 
ployees 
members of the tribes. 


owing No ca bearing said 
Indian brand shall be sold or transferred in the State of Wyoming except 
for immediate hter. All cattle so sold or transferred shall be delivered 
by the Indian agent at some corral, and no claim or title of any 
individual, company, or corporation to any of said brand of cattle 
upon theopen range can beacquired or shall be Indian agen’ 
however, shall have power to ship beef cattle to eastern markets for sale 
whenever in his opinion such shipment would be to the 3 of the In- 
dians. th shall be turned 
he S d Arapahoe cattle fund, and held 
by the agent for rata distribution to the Indians whenever said fund 
reaches an amount equal to $2 per capita. 

Any unautho: person found in ion of cattle from the Indian 
herd shall be liable to tion under the laws of the United States, and 
on conviction may be not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment for not ex- 
ceeding three years in the discretion of the court. The penalties provided 
for defacement of the Government brand on cattle sha`l apply to cas: s of de- 
facement of the brand selected for cattle belonging tothe Indian herd. Each 
year it shall be the duty of the Indian agent to make and forward to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a careful estimate of the running expenses of the herd 
for the coming season, and the amount so estimated shall be reserved from 
the annual fund and the balance used, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, in the purchase of stock cattle. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The further amount of $80,000 is hereby set apart asan irrigation fund, the 
interest on which, at 5 per cent per annum. or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be annually expended, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, in building dams, constructing ditches and canals for irriga- 
tion within the diminished reservation, and in the maintenance, enlarge- 
a e ir, and e an gn of such system of — agers as res es estab- 
lished: d, That ee eee persons for work, Indians, mem- 
bers of the Shoshone and Ara: e 
tica ble, and ma Da paia the average wages paid to white laborers for the 
same service ren: 
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ARTICLE V. . 
The further amount of $250,000 is hereby set apart as a general welfare 


and improvement fund, the interest of which, at 5 per cent per annum, shall 
be annually expended, under the direction of the retary of the Interior, 
for the civilization, industrial education, comfort, and improvement of the 
Indians, the mot to be expended in the purchase of such articles and for 
such purposes as the Indians may request, and the Secretary of the Interior 
approve: Provided, however, That a reasonable amount of money may be ex- 
pended each year in the erection, repair, and maintenance of bridges needed 
on the reservation, and in conducting an experimental farm on the reserva- 
tion for the benefit of the Indians. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The further amount of $50,000 is hereby set et as a school fund, the in- 
terest on which at 5 per cent per annum shall be annually expended, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the benefit of the indus- 
7 school on the 5 ae 5 of aaia Affairs tere 
lesignate some person ve under his or her charge the management an 

care of all property, of every kind and character, purchased under this 


ARTICLE VII 


The funds Pora for in the four preceding articles shall each run eight 
ears or until the expiration of the present treaty with the Shoshones, and 
he future disposition of the funds shall then besubject to agreement between 
the United States and the Indians. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


The amount of $50,000 is hereby a; ted, to be immediately available, 
and shall be distributed iad capita, ip cash, among the Indians be ing on 
the reservation within sixty days after the ratification of this treaty. 


ARTICLE IX. 


It is further stipulated and agreed that the United States shall 
each quarter to Washakie, the head chief of the Shoshones, this poe Br 
continue during Washakie's lifetime. 


ARTICLE X. 


Five sections of land in proximity to the site selected for the new Govern- 
ment industrial school building is hereby reserved to the United States, and 
set apart to be used for the purpose of the Indians in the knowl- 
edge of agriculture and stock raising, and for such other uses of an educa- 
tional character as the Government may deem for the welfareof the Indians. 
The five sections of land shall be surveyed and set apart as ian school 
lands at as Ley date as the Secretary of the Interior may find practicable. 
No Indian or other person shall, from the date of signing this treaty on the 

of the commissioners representing the United States, be to 
settle upon any of the lands which, in the opinion of the agent, are 
— be em within the flve sections hereby reserved to the United 


ARTICLE XI. 


er ws or 
of land which within the ceded on, 
titled to have the same allotted to or her under the terms of the act of 
e 28, 1891, upon application at the local land office for the district in 
e lands ted within tification of this 


which are loca one year after the ra 
agreement. 

The list of names submitted by the Shoshones of Indians who have made 
locations, with the water rights a to said locations, is as follows: 
Mrs. Agnon and two children, Mrs, Boyd and seven childre: 
Peter illiam Brazill, Mrs. S. r and children, John Enos an 
children, Louis Enos and children, George and dren, John Seminole. 

ohn Casouse and 


and children, Poinyogo and children, Mrs. Belle Kinnear 
fon’ and children, Mrs. Harris and veg lat Bob 


ARTICLE XII. 


Nothing in this agreement shall be construed to deprive the Indians of any 
annuities or benefits to which they are now ene th existing treat 

stipulations. It is further stipulated and agreed that the United States shall 
maintain a garrison within the limits of such diminished reservation until 
after full investigation the Government shall determine that a removal of 
such garrison will not endanger the peace which now prevails between the 
two tribes located on the reservation, and also until time as the Indians 


shall be ed to be qualified to protect their interests against the en- 
croachment unscru us persons of all classes. 
ARTICLE XIII. 
All public highways shall be kept open for travel, and passage along them 
ARTICLE XIV. 
hose cattle break into the properly inclosed farms, fields, — 
ce dian shall be liable for the 8 


ARTICLE XV. 


The State of Wyoming shall have jurisdiction on this diminished reserva- 
tion over all persons other than Indians, and the property of such persons, 
except that of the agents and employees of the Government used in the course 
of such agency or employment. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


ed an 
town-site laws only: Provided, however, That 1 section of lan 3 
Rivor, about 


le 
baths may be enjoyed by the publi 
8 t half section of J shall also be 
erties, and may be leased under the same 
fhe case of the Ow! Creek Hot Springs. 
ARTICLE XVIL 


The boundaries of the diminished reservation, not already sufficientl 
marked by natural boundaries, shall be surveyed as soon as practicable, and 
definitely marked by suitable permanent monuments, 


ARTICLE XVII 


This agreement shall not be binding upon either party until ratified by the 
Congress of the United States. 
Dene 8 Washakie, in the State of Wyoming, on the 2d day of Octo- 
JOSEPH H. BRIGHAM, 
CHARLES H. MERILLAT, 
Commissioners, 
WASHAKIE (his x mark). |SEAL.] 
BLACK COAL (his x mark). [SEAL.] 


(And 281 others.) 


I certify that at the request of the Indians I read the fo: treaty to 
72 in jant council, and that it was explained to the Pept Sete Boe Bk 


h, 
int es JAMES K. Moore. 


We certify that the foregoing ery e fully explained in joint council 
to the Indians of the Shoshone and paho tribes, that they fully under- 
stand the nature of the treaty, and agree to the same. 


Henry REED, 


Arapaho In ter. 
Nonxon (his x mark), 
Sh Interpreter. 
itnesses: 
J. J. ATKINES. 
JOHN FESHER. 
I that the foregoing names, though in some cases duplicate, in 
PDs inf instance represent diferent individuals, PAOMAN 
: Ei So Interpret 
erpreter. 
Witnesses: 
J. K. MOORE. 
SS 7. in Eighth Infantry. 
ain . 
v. W. WELTY, 5 
United States Agency Physician, 
L. A. HOUESTELN. 
. GUSTIN. 
S. R. STAGNER. 
J. J. ATKINS. 


Theref Q d 

B it enacted, etc., That the said agreement and the same is hereby, ac- 
on ted, ratified, and F L$ as 
‘ollows: 


yoming do hereby cede, 

United States all t, title, and interest whi bari: may have to all the 
lands embraced within the said reservation except the 

bounded by the following-described lines: Beginning in the midchannel of 
the Big Wind River at a point where said stream crosses th 

ary of thesaid reservation; thence in a 5 ion follo 
midchannel of the Big Wind River to its conjunction with the Big 

Agie, near the northeast corner of township 1 south, range 4 east; thence up 
the midchannel of the said Big Popo-Agie River in a southwesterly direction 
to the mouth of the North Fork of the said Bi, BS esp River; thence up 
the midchanne! of the said North Fork of the Big Popo-Agie to its intersec- 
tion with the southern boun of the said reservation, near the southwest 
corner of section 21, township 2 south, rangel west; thence due west along the 
said southern boundary of the said reservation to the southwest corner of 
the same; thence north along the western boundary of the said reservation 
to the place of beginning. 

ART. II. That in consideration for the lands W porra relinquish: 
and conveyed by Article I of this agreement the United States stipulates an 
agrees to . — of the same as hereinafter provided under the visions of 

e homestead, town-site, coal, and mineral land laws, or b, o for cash as 
hereinafter provided at the following prices per acre: All lands entered un- 
der the 5 4 8 — oon 2 5 7 the 5 A be o ips 
entry shall ‘or at the rate of $1.50 per acre, r the e: tion o 
whieh aft lands entered under £ homestead law shall Don id for at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre, and lands sold as hereafter provi 
within 


site, coal, and 
by law, an 
derived from the sales of said lan 
acre for sections 16 


in the ereinafter pro ee 
sas noha the moneys derived from land sales shall 


y direct. 

IV. That the sum of or so much thereof as may be n $ 
shall be expended, under . of 8 
the construction and extension of an tion system within the 
reservation for the irrigation of the lands of the said Indians: That 
in the em t of persons for the enlargement, „and 

of such irriga members of the said Shoshone or 

2 C the lands hi 

A ‘or the ere 
coded and relingulahed, not set aside or required for the various >T 


poses 1 „FFC 
provement fund, the FF shall be an- 
of the Interior for the 


Panail of nid ans She be expended For uch purpose 
< same or an 

the of such as the Indians in council may deci and 
the C „That a rea- 
sonable amount of the principal of fund may be ded each year for 
the erection, repair, and maintenance of on reservation, 
in condu an experimental farm on the reservation for the benefit of the 
Indians, or for such or purposes for the Raper nenen im- 
provement, or tion Indians as the Indians in may 

and the Secretary of the Interior 


shall a; 
000 shall be set aside as a school fund, the princi- 


VL 
and interest on w at 4 cent annum . under 
e direction of the Sf the Interior for the erection of school build- 
maintenance of day and industrial schools on the reservation, which 
Boas Sha. De deR Su and control of the Secretary of the 
Arr. VII. The funds hereinbefore referred to shall, for the period of ten 
after the of the lands herein ceded to settlement, be used in 
manner and for the purposes herein provided, and the future disposition 
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of the said funds shall then be the subject of agreement between the United 
States and the said Indians. 

ART. VIII. The sum of $85,000 shall be paid to the Indians of the Wind 
River or Shoshone Reservation, and sl be distributed among them per 
ori in cash within sixty days after the opening of the ceded lands to set- 

ment. 

ART. IX. Arcticle 9 is hereby gnnulled. 8 

ART. X. The Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, reserve, for 
the benefit of the said Indians, lands in the vicinity of the Wind River School 
on said reservation and elsewhere, not to ex ons in all; such lands 
to be reserved for the purpose of instructing the Indians in the knowledge 
of agriculture and stock raising, or in such other branches of an educational 
character as may be deemed beneficial to the Indians, and may instruct the 
allottin; agent on said reservation to reserve lands for such purposes. 

ART: . Any individual Indian, a member of the Shoshone or Arapahoe 
tri who has, under existing laws or treaty stipulations, selected a tract 
of land within the ceded portion of said reservation shall be entitled to have 

` the same allotted and confirmed to him or her; and any Indian who has made 
or received an allotment of land within the ceded territory shall have the 
right to surrender such allotment and select other lands within the dimin- 
ed reserve in lieu thereof at any time before the ceded lands shall be 
opened for entry. 

ART. XIL Nothing in this ment shall be construed to deprive the In- 
dians of any annuities or benefits to which they may be entitled under exist- 

ing treaty stipulations. 


Art. XIII. All public highways now used and traveled on the diminished 
reserve shall be Sant open for travel, and passage along them shall be free 
and unobstructed. 

Arr. XIV. Article XIV is hereby annulled. 

ART. XV. Article XV is hereby annulled. 

ARTICLE XVI. The lands ceded, sold, relinquished, and conveyed to the 
United States by this ment shall, upon proclamation of the President, 
be opened to settlement under the homestead, town-site, mineral, and coal 
land laws; and all lands except coal and mineral lands remaining undisposed 
of six years after the said ceded lands shall be opened for entry shail be sold by 
the Secretary of the Interior tothe highest bidder at not less than $1 peracre, 
and all lands except mineral and coal lands remaining unsold ten yearsafter 
the opening of saii shall be sold for the best price obtainable. 

SEc. 2. t the lands ceded to the United States under the said agree- 
ment, except sections 16 and 36 in each township, which shall be disposed of 
for the benefit of the common schools of W in accordance with the 
laws of said State, shall be dot under the provisions ot the homestead, 
town-site, coal, and mineral-land laws of the United States, and shall be 
opened to settlement and entry by proclamation of the President of the 
United States not later than June 1, 1405, which proclamation shall Poni 
the manner in which these lands may be settled upon, occupied, and entered 
by persons entitled to make entry thereof, and no person shall mitte 
to settle upon, occupy, and enter said lands, except as prescribed in said 

roclamation, until after the expiration of sixty caya from the time when 
Fhe same are opnaa to settlement and entry, and the rights of honorab 
discharged Union soldiers and sailors of the late civil and of the 
wars, as defined and described in sections 2304 and 2305 of the Rey Stat- 
8 United States as amended by the act of March 1, 1901, shall not be 
abri 
~All homestead entrymen who shall make entry of the lands herein ceded 
within two years after the opening of the same to settlement shall pay $1.50 
the land embraced in their entry, and for all of the said lands 


r acre for 
8 entered under the homestead law the sum of $1.25 acre shall 
be paid, payment in all cases to be made as follows: Fifty cents per acre at 


the time of making entry and 25 cents peracre each year thereafter until the 
price per acre hereinbefore provided shall have been full id. Upon all 
entries the usual fees and commissions shall be paid as provided for in home- 
stead entries on lands the price of which is $1.25 per acre. 

Lands entered under the town-site and coal and mineral land laws shall be 
paid for in amount and manner as provided by said laws; and in case any 
en fails to make the Daneu herein provided for, or any of them, 
all rights of the said en n to the lands covered by his entry shall 
and d payments therebefore made shall be forfeited, and the entry shal 
be held for cancellation and canceled; that nothing in this act shall prevent 
homestead settlers from commuting their entries under section 2301 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States by paying for the land entered the 
price fixed herein; that all lands except mineral and coal lands herein ceded 
3 of at the expiration of six 8 from the opening of 
said lands to entry shall be sold to the highest bidder for cash at not less 
than $1 per acre under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided, That any lands remaining unsold ten years 
after the said lands shall have been opened to settlement may be sold to the 

est bidder for cash without regard to the above minimum limit of price. 
EC. 3. That the proceeds received from the sale of the said lands in con- 
formity with this act shall be paid into the Treasury of the United Statesand 
paid to the said Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians or expended on theiraccount 
only a ceon in Articles III. IV, V, and VI of said agreement as herein 
amended. 
Src. 4. That there is hereby app: ted, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not f appropria approuciated. the pad of $120,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. to pay, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, for 
sections 1 and 36 of each township within the ceded territory granted to the 
State of Wyoming, as provided in section 2 of this act. d the sum of 
$35,000, or so much thereof as may be 5 is hereby 3 out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the survey and field and office examination of the unsurveyed 
portion of the ceded lands, and the survey and marking of the outboundaries 
of the diminished reservation where the same is not a natural water boundary. 

Sec. 5. That nothing in this act contained shall in any manner bind the 
United States to pure any portion of the land herein described, except 
sections 16 and 26 or the equivalent in each township, or to dispose of said 
land except as provided herein, or to guarantee to find p for said 
land or any portion thereof, it being the intention of this act that the United 
States shall act as trustee for said Indians to dispose of said lands and to 
expend and pay over the r proceeds received from the sale thereof only as 
received, as herein provided. 


The amendments reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
were read, as follows: 


On page 1a ino 6, of the bill, strike out the word which and insert in 
lieu thereof the words this two year.” 

After the word law.“ in line 7, page 12 of the bill, insert within four 
N in lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, strik the words “land: 

e same page, es and 11, strike out the w: “lands sold 
as hereafter provided for cash within ten years after the opening of the 
ceded lands for settlement shall in no event be sold for less than $1 per acre” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“All la; except coal and mineral lands remaining undisposed of six 


after the ceded lands shall be open for entry, shall be sold by the ve 


tary of the Interior to the highest bidder, at not less than $1 per acre, and all 
lands, except coal and mineral lands, remaining unsold ten years after the 
opening of said lands to entry, shall be sold by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the rice obtainable.” 

0 e 14 of the bill, after the word “ Reservation,” in line 21, insert the 
words “from the proceeds of the sale of said lands; ™ and on said page, in line 
23, after the word “settlement,” insert the words “or as soon thereafter as 
such sum shall be available.” S 

On page 15, line 10, after the word has.“ insert the words “or shall haye; ” 
and on the same page, in line 11, after the word “stipulations.” insert the 
words “prior to the opening of the ceded portion of said reservation.” 

On page 16, strike out all of lines 1 to 11, inclusive, and insert the following. 
in lieu thereof: 

“ArT. XVI. Article XVI is 8 

“ART. XXII. Article XVII is hereby ann £ 

SART. XVIII. Article XVIII is hereby annulled.” 

On 16, line 20, strike out the w “not later than and insert in lieu 
thereof the word on:“ and at the end of line 20, same page, insert and for 
entry on that date or as soon the T as. surve’ 85 

On 17. line 11, strike out the word “settlement” and insert in lieu 
e word “entry.” ` 
On page 18, line 15, SIKE out the word “settlement” and insert the word 


* entry” in lieu th 
ted,” insert the words the 


ereof. 
On 19, line 8, after the pora sr 
same reimb m the p the sale of said lands:“ and at 


the end of the bill insert a new section, to be known as section 6, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That this amended ment with the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
tribes of Indians in the State of Wyoming shall be in force and take effect 
whena majority of the adult males of the tribes shall have agreed to the 
same.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
ask the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] whether this 
bill does not provide that it shall not take effect until its provi- 
sions are ratified by the Indians to be affected. 

Mr. MONDELL. One of the committee amendments provides 
ant the amended treaty shall not be in force until ratified by the 
Indians. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will ask the gentleman from W. 
whether the appropriations contained in this bill are made in 
order to carry out. the provisions of the enabling act admitting 
Wyoming into the Union. 

Mr. MONDELL. The appropriations are for surveys; and per 
capita payments are to be made, which are reimbursable. 

r. FINLEY. Then, as I understand, no appropriation is made 
directly from the Treasury. 

Mr. MONDELL. No, sir. 

Mr. FINLEY. I should like a word of explanation with refer- 
ence to the school lands. 

Mr, MONDELL. The bill originally provided for the purchase 
of the school lands at $1.25 an acre. As the bill now stands, that 
provision is made; but I propose to offer an amendment strikin: 
out all the provisions with regard to school lands. That wi 
leave the State with the right under her constitution to take lieu 
lands; but the Government does not-pay for those lands. 

Mr. FINLEY. Is that because the enabling act admitting the 
State of Wyoming into the Union does not provide that sections 
16 and 36 be set apart? $ 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the enabling act authorizes the State to 
take lieu lands, While the bill originally provided that the State 
should take lands on the reservation, the amendment which will 
be offered strikes out those 1 and makes no provision at 
all with regard to school lands, leaving the State authorized 
under the enabling act to take lieu lands. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is pees propor that I should 
state that the amendment referred to has been authorized by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. The bill was reported unanimously 
from that committee, with the understanding that the amend- 
ment should be offered on the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the situation. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The amendments reported by the committee were to. 

4 = MONDELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of page 12 after the word “lands,” in line 22, 

After the word dollars,“ in fins II. page 13, insert of the moneys derived 
from land sales.” 

On 14, line 13, after the word “dollars,” insert of the moneys derived 
from land sales.” = 

On page li, after the word “agreement,” in line I. strike out the following: 
“Except sections 16 and in each township, which shall be disposed of for 
ee 5 5 the common schools of Wyoming in accordance with the laws 
i On page 19 of the bill, line 14. strike out the following words: “one hun- 
dred and twenty“ and insert in lieu thereof “eighty-five.” 

On page 19, beginning on line 15, strike out the following: “Or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to pay, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, for sections 
16 and 3% of each township within the ceded territory granted to the State of 
Wyoming, as provided in section 2 of this act,“ and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: To make the per capita payment provided in article 8, sec- 
tion 1, of this the same to be reimbursed from the first moneys received 
from the sale of the lands herein ceded and relinquished.” 


Page Al after the word “described,” on line 5, strike out the words ex- 
cept sections 16 and 36, or the equivalent in each township.” 


The amendment of Mr. MonpDELL was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time: and it was accordingly read the third time. 
The preamble was then agreed to. 


The was passed. ; 
On motion of Mr. MoNDELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS ALABAMA RIVER, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. WILEY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2842) to amend 

an act entitled An act to anthorize the Montgomery Bridge Com- 

y to construct and maintain a bridge across the Alabama 

a near the city of Montgomery, Ala.,’’ approved March 1, 

3. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the pa on ones 


authority toconstruct said bridge mentioned Alabama 
River, under and subject to the limitations and restrictions mentioned in 
said act, and in the amendment thereto approved March 3, 1897, if the actual 
construction of the bridge therein authorized shall be commenced within one 


year from the appro this act and completed 


same date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to hear something about that bill. 

Mr. WILEY of Alabama. I will state to the gentleman from 
Georgia that this is simply an extension of the time allowed for 
the construction of a bridge across the Alabama River near Mont- 


ir MADDOX. What is it, a railroad bridge? 
Mr. WILEY of Alabama. A bridge for equestrians and pedes- 


trians. eo 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WILEY of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

UNITED STATES COURTS AT EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. „Lask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15228) establishihg a 
regular term of the United States circuit and district courts at 
East St. Louis, III. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


there shall be held 

fiiinois at the city of East St. fer e a bald ct Unni gad. 

tion rms now wW at the ringfiel 
gone d Danville, in ead distige s 


an 

. 2. That the marshal clerk of said district shall each, respectively, 
a Dein er t one deputy O EMIA in said city of East St. Louis, unless he 
shall reside there 


himself, and also maintain an office at that place of holding 


said may, er, from. to time appoint and hold additional 
special terms of sai in for the disposal of the unfinish 
business thereof, whenever the interest of the public and the condition of the 
docket shall so require: i > t suitable rooms and accom- 
modations are furnished for ho said courts free of to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States until such time as a Federal building shall be 
erected in said city of East St. Louis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
was accordingly read the third time, and 5 „ 
On motion of Mr. RopENBERG, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE AOROSS RED RIVER, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Mr. BREAZEALE. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14588) to authorize 
the ee Bridge and Terminal Company to construct and 
maintain a bridge across Red River, in the State of Louisiana, at 
or near Shreveport. 

The Clerk read the bill as proposed to be amended, as follows: 

etc., That the act of Co approved 
tithea ep authorize the shreveport Bridge an 


at or near 8 which act has expired by limitation, be, and is 
hereby, revived and reenacted. 

SEC. 2, That section 10 of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“xo. 10. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the 
bridge herein authorized be not commenced within one year and completed 
within three years from April 30, 1904.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. =e 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was pel | to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and was accordingly read the third time, and 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: A bill to re- 
vive and amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Shreve- 


p Bridge and Terminal Company to construct and maintain a 
dge across Red River, in the State of Louisiana, at or near 
Shreveport.’ ” ` 


On motion of Mr. BREAZEALE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. : 
UNITED STATES COURTS AT GREAT FALLS, MONT, 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 2385) providing for 9 

terms of the circuit and district courts of the Uni 
States at Great Falls, Mont. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, and until otherwise Lo foe law, 
regular terms of the circuit and districts courts of the United States for the 
district of Montana shall be held at Great Mont., on the first Monda; 
in May and on the first Monday in October in each year, and causes civil a 
criminal may be transferred 1 — the court or judge thereof from Helena or 


Butte to Great Falls or from Great Falls to Butte or Helena, in said 
when the convenience of — ends of justice would be prom: 
by the transfer; and any interlocutory order may be made by the court or 
judge thereof in either place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time. and s 

On motion of Mr. Drxon, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CUMBERLAND RIVER, CARTHAGE, TENN. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. ker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 5259) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Cumberland River at or near Carthage, Tenn.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near , Tenn,” 
approved aenaran pe be, and the same is er poy! revived and declared to 
be in full force effect, and that section 5 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: “That this act shall be null and void if said bridge is 
not commenced within one year and completed within three years from the 
Ist day of April, 1904." 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, a motion to reconsider the last 
T was laid = oe ree a ve ai 

motion o . FITZPATRICK, the corresponding House 
(H. R. 15087) was ordered to lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading cler 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill o 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 

H B. 14 Anes making tions f dry 

. R. 14416. ing appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the 
following titles: 

* 9256. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
Stahler; 
1 R. 13850. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
eaney; 

H. R. 9331. An act to extend the time for completion of the 
East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Company; 

H. R. 8692. An act to authorize the apprehension and detention 
of insane pensons in the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, and for other ; 

H. R. 1851. An act granting an increase of pension to David T, 
Towles; and 
Eis R. 8925. An act granting an increase of pension to John. 

eaver. > 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 13298. An act to amend section 2327 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to lands; 

H. R. 13300. An act granting certain rights and privileges to 
the commissioners of waterworks in the vity of Erie. Pa.: and 

H. R. 2009. An act for the relief of the estate of Sven J. Johnson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Pevensey hiak the aot Bg the bill aa Rioo ora nting aa Eene — 
of pension to Thomas J. Campton, the beneñciary of said bill having died. 
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Also: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to req 6 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 4310)" 8 for the appoint- 
ment of additional judges in the Indian Territory. 

Also: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed mest the House of 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 8596 800 to amend section 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning mineral lands. 

BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER NEAR HAMMOND, IND, 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
te present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s 
SK, 
The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15010) to amend section 6 of “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge by the 8 a Chi and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
py y and the Chicago and E; i Company across the Calumet 

iver at or near the city of aoa Ind., ata tabout 1,200 feet east 

of the Indiana aoda Tlinois State line and about Il Saey — of the location 

of the 8 ägo of the New 5 3 eee Railroad 
Com across said 7 of a brid, 

5 river at 


iver; also to au 8 5 
by the Chicago and State Line Railroad Com 
point where said id company's s railroad crosses — ear rind Hyde Park Town- 
ship, Chicago, — iret location of the present t bridge of said com- 
pany across — river ynship,“ approved July 1, 


Be it ena ete. i ariar p e ta tate i construction 
es bridge ve o New 5 St. Louis Railroad Company and 


ä across the Calumet River at or near 
the city o: 3 pe a point ab a 


Illinois State line and a 
of the New York, Chicago ng ome ad Company actos 
also to authorize the 8 of a bridge 186 by the 
Railroad Company across said river at the point where 

5 river in pn pr pate b= Township, — 5 . 

company across ver town- 

— — ved Jul e 
0 


Dre 6. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the 
bridges herein authorized be not completed within three years from the Ist 
day of July, 1902.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The pill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and be 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER, a motion to reconsider 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BETWEEN HOUSTON AND 
DALE COUNTIES, ALA. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H, R. 14590. 


e bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14590) to authorize the courts of one commissioners of Hous 
ton and Dale counties, Ala., to co. across the Choctaw- 
hatches River between Houston and Dale countice. Ala. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the courts of coun 
and Dale counties, in the State of rae 
to construct, maintain, and operate 
River,a navigable ae feet Shore. low-water mark, at or . — Ears 
Landing, between said counties 5 Dale in said Sta- 


5 
as to offer reason - 


y betan o oF after aon gre such 


oval of ft War. 
That the iia 3 beso kept and 


able and means for of vessels an 
under 3 and for the safety of vessels 
yedon said taor other si sunset to sunrise, at 


, and order 1 
whers thereof at their own expense. 
gs 4. That this act fr GW aal 0 in ace asus of m. 
sald bridge t DSC COCR ER Se RNS CRD IN ESP TONER P 
e 


— 417 Thad ine richt to alter; amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
eser v. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


` In lines 6 and 7, page 1, strike out the words “a navigable stream, 40 feet 
above low-water mark.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill asamended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and 


On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RESURVEY IN CERTAIN TOWNSHIPS IN ROUTT AND RIO BLANCO 
COUNTIES, COLO. 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill S. 2382. 


XXXVUI—3829 


The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (S. 2882) providing for the resurvey of certain townships i2 Routt and 
Rio Blanco counties, in the State of Colorado. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby; 
9 


authorized to cause to be made a resurvey of the lands in Routt and 
Blanco counties, in the State of Colorado, embraced in and consisting of town- 
ships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 12 q 9, 108, 101 10, 1, and fractional township 12 north, of ranges , 
93, 94, 95, 96, 97 102, 103, and 5 range 104 west, including 
a retracement sof ihe 55 — and resurvey of the first and second correction 
lines north, through 92 to 104 west, inclusive, and the eleventh auxil- 
ide 9 n west, th the twelfth guide meridian west, and the twelfth 
a ry Eron e meridian west, from the base line to the north boundary of 
ough 9 1 to 12 north, all of the sixth princi and 
rules and tions of the Department of the 8 
requiring pe ations from all settlers of said townships asking for resurvey 
andagrooment to abide by the result of the same so faras these lands are con- 
are hereby abrogated: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be so construed as to im; rd V Da EEA ng . of any actual occu- 
pant of mech of said lands to the lands so occupied. And for they of 
3 out the provisions of this act, including office work and an exam- 
ination of said resurveys in the field, there is hereby 5 $120,000 

out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise approp 


s a amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 

Strike out all of the act after the word “occupied " in line 12, page 2. 

Mr. SFEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Colorado a question with reference to this 
matter. 

Mr. HOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask whether the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may not now have these surveys made with- 


outa ial act of Congress? 
Mr. HOGG. No; the law relating to this requires data of cer- 
tain residents, and they can not do it as to allof them. The con- 


dition there is one of a great deal of ane to those occupying 
the lands. The survey made twen rs ago was very inaccu- 
rate and has resulted in a good deal o rouble between the settlers, 
ot it is liable to produce a great deal more if it is not corrected. 
is going through there now, which is causing the coun- 
S Se 25 settled up very rapidly and makes this all the more im- 
po 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Iam not opposed to the bill, but I 
wanted to know whether it required a special act. 
Mr. HOGG. It 7 a petition of Tithe residents, 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I had occasion recently to make an 
og tag Bel a similar matter in Oklahoma and New Mexico. 
GG, I Will say to ee gentleman that the bill is rec- 
ommended by the A pera 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Understand, I have no objection. 
I simply wanted to make an inquiry as to whether or not the Sec- 
retary can now have this work done. 
Mr. HOGG. No, That law, if you will examine it, provides 
otherwise. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
may | accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Hoga, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. ` 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE NAVIGABLE WATERS OF ST. ANDREWS BAY. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


the present consideration of the bill H. R. 15165. 
e bill was read, as follows: 


Andrews Bay, in Washington Ce m on County $ at or near a point on the north 

arm of said bay known as Gig Nein on . North Bay the said bridge to be so 
constructed as not tor terfere d n the Lt acme of 5 navigable waters. 
Sec. 2. That any constructed under this act shall be Pails ana 10: 

cated under and hie to such re tions tor the security of the navi 

tion of said navigable waters as the etary of W. ye shall prescribe; an 


bridge and sag’ 5 — Approval: a Benen and drawing ot 3 the p 
ridge and a map of the locatio for the space of a 
mile aboye and 3 mile Fp 2 betia east one-half 


3 of War 
eee Rig madein thè plan of 
ps coe bri 
om 8. That hed 
ture, and ll be acct known as a * route, upon which no 
higher charge shall be made for the transportation over tus same of the 
mails, the 42 the munitions of war of — 15 United States than the 
rate per mile paid for ortation of said mails, troops, and munitions 
over the railroadsand public highways leadi posal tosaid bridge; and thə United 
States shall haye the right of way fora telegraph across said bridge; 
and said structure be so kept cata managed at all times as to affor 
reasonable and proper means for the passage of vessels through or under said 
bridge; and for the safety of vessels Rogers da night es shall be layed 
on said bri from sunset to sunrise, at expense of the owners thereof, 
such lights and other signals as may be prescribed by the Light-House Board: 
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The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
bel 


BE, fe eis A, STED Ooh ABR pen Cy, send Amacom thoroot 
nsw 


On page 24, after the word “bridge,” add the following: 
nl privileges inthe uso of said bridge uit te erected ah DE 


fae section 3 add section 4, as follows: ba í d briägo 
“Sec. 4. That all railroad . use o . shall 
F ts and privileges relative 


wa: over the same, and the a: thereto, bans yment of 
resscnmble compenen tion for such use, or, in case of disagreement, upon such 
terms and conditions as shall the Secretary of War upon 
hearing the allegations and of the in interest.” 
Renumber section 4 to 5 and section 6. 
The amendments were 


agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be ahora rara aa 
ganang: an being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the tabli e. 


TIME FOR HOLDING UNITED STATES COURTS IN TENNESSEE. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
t consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


3 FF 1 
ts for the no division of the Tennessee. 


5 VVT 
United States for the northern division of the eastern district 
eld at Knoxville, commenceon 


all laws FFF 
y 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] Tho, 
1 grossed f third reading; and 
e was 0 en or a an 
being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On. motion of Mr. Gmsox, a motion to reconsider the vote by 

which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
SELECTION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI, 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississi 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill w. 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
T thorize the 
A pin E. R- (Œ. R. 4474) —— 


i asks unani 
ich the Glock 


of the State of Mississippi to se- 

of its grant for university purposes. 
8 etc., That the governor of the State of 0 
is he authorized, in rth ed enor l= Be rae rind Bean 


said 85 b roved June 20, 1804, en An act tosupp 
a deficiency in th the he grant oF pabi c lands to the State of atest i for the ae 
the Sta under of said the lands for- 
merly — ie naval ai on Back Ba west of the — ved 

xi, in the State of which were ition 
wn-site laws under u ved 1885, entit 

“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to Secretary 
the Interior, for restoration pub lands in Statesof Alabama 
and not for naval and so much of the second 
proviso of said act of March 2, 1805, as may prevent such selection is hereby 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Add at the end of the bill the following: 

invalidate or im; in 

323 sce eee 

Mn SULZER. AM. 5 the right to object, I 

, Teserving right to obj 

ae ee gentleman give some explanation of this 


Pi Mr. CANDLER, This bill is unanimous]: so A rted by the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, and I have sled toon request 
of my colleague, Mr. MCLAIN, who introduced the bill. The 
lands involved were in 1832 reserved for naval purposes by vir- 
Sue e ee ee 1827. 

t there: Does 


Mr. SULZER. Let me ask the gentleman righ 
to ey Goreme of the United States 


this public land belong 
or to the State of Mississi 

Mr. CANDLER. Well, ‘will tell you in j a moment, if you 
will just wait. It was restored to the public domain under the 
act of March 2, 1895, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 


included in his selections these lands, but as as they were reserved 
under the town-site law it was held by the Department they were 


= not agricultural lands and therefore were not subject to selection 


under this act by the governor of the State in accordance with 
the terms prescribed therein. As a matter of fact 
Mr. SULZER. Let me ask the gentleman how many acresare 


there? 

Mr. CANDLER. Three hundred and seventy-seven acres. As 

a matter of fact these lands are agricultural lands and should 

Siy toe the AEn C giviag ie TAEAE of cae tenis oF Mle 

simply for urpose of giving r of the State of Mis- 
sissippi tho right b kt C 


select these agri- 
parang lands soloed by him, it being same character of 
land as the other selections made. 

Mr. SULZER. I want to ask the gentleman if this land is near 
the Tombigbee River? 

Mr. LER. ST ee ee ee 
it would be much more valuable. Being near the Tombigbee 
adds beauty, charm, and value to anything which is so fortunately 
situated, for it is a most beautiful river, and when improved by 
the Government, which it will be, it will be one of the greatest 
EARO waterways in this magnificent country of ours, and 

this Congress is being unjust to the Government and the country 
at large in delaying the im t of this river. But it is 


provemen 
en | coming, for it is right, and right is mighty and will prevail. [Ap- 


lause. 
7 Mr. dULZER. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
ae wo aa ai accordingly read the third 

e, an 

On motion of Mr. CANDLER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BULL RUN FOREST RESERVE, OREG. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent 
to call u SPEAKER. ‘The gen 


will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. 3096) for the protection of Forest Reserve and the 
Sevens ot Gus ... APONEA, Gam ct OEL 


Saal eoanigatal tor dae pisuen or Gaon ceiat too of this act 
— e ers he forest, and Fed. 
other employ: tes to 
eraland State officers fo — ie, and the en ees of 
the water board of the city of Oregon, to enter, for 
popoe upon any e known as the Bull 
un Forest Reserve, in the in the State of 
which reserve was hed by tion of the President of the U 
States in 1892, as by sec: A ot an act ot entitled “An act 

a) March 


cepted. 

; eed amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OLLOWS: 

Strike tween the word . ” in line 
“shall,” it iino , om pago 2, and insert in lien rel . mane word 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a slight 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is it anamendment to the committee amend- 
ment or an additional amendment? 

Mr. N. It is an amendment to another portion 
of the bill. 


Sic ies i . The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendmen 

The question was taken, and the amendment recommended by 
the committee was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 


eee 

The Clerk read as follows: 

F.... ORO Mes OO ES See Seren ae ee ee 
hundred dollars nor more than thousand” and insert in lieu thereof the 


words “ not to exceed fiye hundred.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was read third time, and 


On motion of Mr. WriLLIAMson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXAMINATION AS A WITNESS OF THE HUSBAND OR WIFE OF THE 
DEFENDANT IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consen 
for FCC Clerk's 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
— for the present pier of the bill which the Clerk 


e Bark read as follows: 


A bill R. 10142) authorizing the examination as a witness of the husband 
5 =! or wife of the defendant in criminal cases. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the trial of all indictments, informations, com- 
plaints, and other persons the commission 
of crimes, off in U: courts, Terri- 
torial enner in any State or Ter- 
ritory, inclu the District of Columbia, the wife or husband of the party 
80 tthe Éag ing otherwise, bea 
competent witness, failure to make such nest shall not create 

p 5 such failure shall not be 
erred to by counsel any 


The SPEAKER, ae there objection? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SELECTION OF LANDS BY THE ABSENTEE WYANDOTTE INDIANS, 


Mr. BOWERSOCK. Mr. S. , I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2268) to authorize the 
Absentee Wyandotte Indians to select certain lands and for other 

, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each living adult Absentee W. Indian | ha 
e g yandotte 


roll of Absen 


y prescribe, from the 
of taal land whe 55 
Absentee W. 


h 
dotte b for whom such selection 5 shall 
the coniition that the lands covered thereby eliall not be aliened 


The N e amendments were read: 


In line 8, page 1, after the word “the” at the end of said line, add the word 


“surveyed. 
In line 9, page 1, after the word “public,” add the word “nonmineral.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the amendments, 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 
eee 5 The question now is on the third reading of 

e Senate 

eM was ordered to be read a third time, read the third time, 


9 Mr. Bowrnsock, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEAD SETTLEMENTS OF ROUND VALLEY INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, CAL. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for eee consideration of the following bill. 

The SP The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill of which the 
Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as 3 

Abe bill G È. 15011) to ent and 


1 Portions ofthe Roana Valie Indian 
1 or nia, and for other purposes. A 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. LIVERNASH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


the relin- 


EXAMINATION AS WITNESS OF HUSBAND OR WIFE OF DEFENDANT 
IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, Iagain ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10142) author- 
iang theexaminationas a witness of husband or wife of adefendant 

in criminal cases, which was objected to a few moments ago by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that I am willing 
to withdraw ad objection, aed a full statement of the pur- 
poses of the bill be made. My objection was based the 
ground that here was a bill relating to practice in Federal courts 
and not a bill of or private nature. If a full statement 
is made of the I have no objection to it. 

. Mr. Speaker, I shall reserve the right to 


er, I will make a brief state- 
ment, with the ae = e eee 
passed changing e common law wing a defendant 
criminal cases to in his own behalf. In the Graves case 
(150 U.S. wae held this law did not authorize the defend- 
ant to the husband or wife of the defendant, as the case 
might be, as witness for the defense. Under this system we have 
the strange condition that the who is principally interested 
is now a eet yan, ut the 3 indirectly 
interested is not a competent witness. practically every State 
in this Union the husband or wife of the defendant is a com 
tent witness in behalf of a defendant, and this bill simply provides 
that the husband or wife of a defendant in a criminal case may 
be called by the defendant, but not by the State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


obj 
but I ha strong N O bee nose por 
ve some very 0 ms 0 e 
such a bill, and I must object. 15 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
LIFE-SAVING STATION AT EAGLE HARBOR, KEWEENAW POINT, 


MICHIGAN. 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Lask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration 


the bill (H. R. 12044) to authorize the 
establishment of a life-saving station at or near Eagle 
Michigan 


Harbor, 
1 , Which I send to the desk and ask to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it That the Secre of the and heis 
authorized . — to establish ET sees saving station ator gear Enel 
Harbor, on Keweenaw Point, 
intendent of the Life-Saving Service 3 


the m of consti’ 
which it shall be maini 
t of the Life-Saving 


The following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out all of section 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chairs hears none. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 


to | third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Youna, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, 

DAM ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
pans consideration of the bill H. R. 11972) to authorize the Ox 

w Power Company, of South Dakota, to construet a dam across 
the Missouri River, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the bill as amended by the committee, in the 
nature of a substitute, as follows: 


35 
tho Ox Sow Power Compe CCC 
the e from lot & im section 2 dn 1 
„ to the 
same river, to be a by the Secretary o Wie okies cane a 
That inns for the constractlon af aid dam anda 5 
be submi to and approved by the Chief of 3 


noes Spears 5 — — 
and dat to bo 
sea sluice; — poset he ie approve B7 oe see 
U States, whene requested Fan so ala aie a 
ver 0 80 of War, 
8 . techie bo xd for constructions 
an ‘or 
same, and shall grant to the United States a free use of water for 
— the ei m work; and to insure compliance with con- 
said company shall execute and deliver to the of War 
e „ him: And Surther, 
+ the said shall be lia for any damage to private property 
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resulting from the construction and operation of said dam and appurtenant 
works, either by overflow or otherwise, and to ver compen- 


reco’ 
sation for such e may be instituted either in the State or Federal courts. 

Src. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the structures herein 
authorized shall be commenced within one year and completed within three 
years from the date of approval hereof. 

SEC. s That the right toalter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserve: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. ; 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and the bill as amended was ordered 
ok 3 and read a third time, was read the third time, 
an 5 

On motion of Mr. PERKINS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE NEWARK BAY, 


Mr. BENNY. Mr.S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13472) to bridge the New- 
ark Bay, which I will send to the desk and ask to have read, and 
also send with it certain amendments 2 by my colleague 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], to which I have 
agreed as a condition precedent for his withdrawal of opposition 
to the present consideration of the bill, A 

The Clerk read the bill as amended by the committee, in the 
nature of a substitute, as follows: 


may be determined by the legislature of the State of New Jersey, and when 
uthorized dl limi A 


a by sai ture and subject to any tations 
E „Shall be, and they are hereby, authorized to lo- 
cate, build, main equip, and operate a bridge across ewark Bay, in the 


authorized shall be built for a distance of at least 8,000 feet over the deep- 
water portion of Newark Bay, to be designated by the 
nent stone piers to be placed at least 150 feet apart, which piers 

in line with the current and exceptat the draw not be more than 10 
feet wide at right angles with the current, and said bridge shall contain a 
draw or draws with two openings of at least 100 feet each in the clear, said 
draw or draws to be constructed at i ted Seed to the channel in said bay, 
such manner and under such 
regulations for the security of navigation as the Secretary of i eed 


ion such cha 
f War: Provided also, That 


the draw or draws of bridge shall be ptly opened, upon reasonable 
signal, for Sie pastago of and boats; and owners of said bridge 
shall maintain thereon, from sunset to such lights and other 


as the Light-House Board shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. That if at any time hereafter the interests of navigation shall re- 
quire that the said bridge be lengthened or raised or the clear width of the 
openings of the draw, or draws, in said bridge be 
method of operating said draw, or draws, be changed, the tary of War 
after hearing may order such increase of length or height or such other 
changes as he finds n , which shall be made by the owners of said 
bridgeat their mse: That no greater headroom over the waters 

shall be required in said bridge or width of openings g 
any 


other bridge crossing Newark Bay. 

SEC. 3. That the said bridge shall be a 1 highway and no railroad 
shall be laid thereon except street railroads constructed and oper- 
ated so as not to interfere with o road travel under regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary of War. All rates of toll charged upon said bri 
shall bə subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, and after twenty 
years gon e approval of this act no tolls for ordinary road travel shall be 
charged. 

ity 4. That all street railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge 
shall have equal rights and privileges relative to the passage of cars over 
same and over the approaches thereto upon pa: tof a reasonable com- 
pensation for such use, and in case the owners of said bridge and any street 
railroad compan . upon the sums to be 
enor Oe conditions to be observed, all matters at issue be decided b; 

o Secretary of War upon hearing the rey eager and proofs of the parties; 
and equal p vileges in the use of said bridge shall be granted to telegraph 
and telephone companies: Provided, That nothing ed 

revent the said counties of Union and Hudson from lawfully building, = 
taining, and operating a street passenger railway on said bridge, under regu- 
suona approved by the Secretary of War, to the exclusion of all other street 
railways. 

Sec, 5. That the bridge constructed, maintained, and operated under this 
Ret ens are to its pe snr . shall be 

ized an own as a route, upon Which also no er charge 
chall be made for the „ . the mails, the tr 


and the munitions of war of the United States than the rate per mile 
for such rtation over the railroad and public highways leading to 
raid bridge, and the United States shall have right of way for a postal 
aire i across said bridge. 

EC. 


If the persons authorized said legislature to build said bridge 
shall make proper agreement niee DT with the Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey for the rebuilding of their railroad bridge in such manner as to 
fulfill the conditions of this act and to afford the highway facilities herein pro- 
vided for, either above, below, or alongside of said Central Railroad, then, 
upon the filing of a copy of such agreement with the Secretary of War, the 


construction of such highway on said bridge of said railroad company is au- 
pes at hb of ona separate bridge, the construction and operation 
whereof shall be subject to the conditions herein provided for such separate 
bridge, and in such case no separate bridge shall be constructed. 

SEC. 7. That this act shall be null void if actual construction of the 
Lar i herein authorized be not commenced within two yearsand completed 
wi four years from the approval of this act. 


Seo, 8. That the right toalter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The following amendments proposed by Mr. Benny were read: 


1. Amend section 1, page 8, lines 10 to 14, d striking out the words “or the 
legally constituted authorities of the city of Bayonne and the city of Eliza- 
beth, as has been or may be determined by the legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, and when authorized by said slature,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words when authorized by the ture of said State.” 

2. In section 1 pase 3, lines 24and 25, and page 4, line 1, strike out the words 
“a distance of at least 8,000 feet over the deep-water portion of Newark Bay, 
to” and insert in lieu thereof the words “such distance over Newark Bay as 

8. On page 4, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words "at least 100 feet each in 
the clear” and in lieu thereof the words “such width in the clear as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 

4. In section 2, page 5, lines 10, 11, and 12, strike out the words “or width of 
openings (measured at right angles to the current) at the draw or draws than 
is," and insert in lieu thereof the words than is or shall be.” 

5. In section 4, page 6, line 9, after the word Hudson,“ insert the words 
1 themselves without assignment or permit to others by Tease, sale, or other- 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. S er, I reserve the right to object. I 
shall make no objection if the amendments just read be adopted. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Benny, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


REISSUE OF A LOST CHECK. 


Mr. DAYTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (8. 2034) directing the issue of a duplicate 
of a lost check, drawn by Arthur J. Pritchard, pay director of 
the United States Navy, in favor of the Davis Coal and Coke Comi- 


pany. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas it a that Arthur J. Pritchard, director of the United 
States Navy, dit on t the 20th day of October, 1805. a check, No. 89341, 
upon the assistant treasurer of the United States at Baltimore, Md., in 
favor of the Davis Coal and Coke Company, of West Virginia, for the sum of 
725.79, in payment for coal delivered to bureaus of and docks and 
construction and „United States avy-Yard, at klyn, N. Y.: and 
Whereas the said check was duly received at the offices of the said Davis 
Coal and Coke Company, No.1 Broadway, New York, on October 27,1902, and 
the same was forwarded immediately upon receipt to Arthur Lee, 
of the said Davis Coal and Coke Company, at Elkins, W. Va.; and 
Whereas the said Arthur Lee, treasurer of the said Davis Coal and Coke 
Company, does not acknowledge the receipt of said check at the office of the 
said company at Elkins, W. Va., and which said check is alleged to have been 
lost in transmission — pea ape United States mails, and the said check not 
having been a ree ted to 1 — assistant treasurer of the United States at 
for payment; an 
Whereas the pro ons of the act of Deinhart 16, 1885, amending section 
3646, Revised Statutes of the United States, authorizing United States dis- 
bursing officers and agenta to issue duplicates of lost checks, apply orty to 
or less; Therefo: 
Be it enacted, etc., That said Arthur 
United States wavy, ani 
said original chi to the Davis Coal and Coke 785 or, in case said 


Pritchard shall cease to be in the service of the U. States, then the 
amount shall be paid under the provisions of section 3646 of the ta 
utes of the United States 8 pursuance th by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and ed. 

On motion of Mr. DAYTON, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

MATERIALS AND LABOR ON PUBLIO WORKS. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13626) to 
amend an act approved August 13, 1894, entitled “An act for the 


protection of persons furnishing materials and labor for the con- 


struction of public works.” 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That the act entitled “An act for the protection of per- 
sons furnishing materials and labor for the construction of public works,” 
approved August 13, 1894, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

y or persons entering into a formal contract 

with the United States for the construction of any public building, or the 

ution and completion of any public work, or for repairs upon any pub- 

Ke building or public work, shall be required, before commen such work, 

to execute the usual pae nd, with and sufficient sureties, with the 
additional obligation that such co 

partens to all persons lying him or them with labor and materials in 

e prosecution of the work provid 


a party to 8 instituted by the United States on the bond of the con- 


and a of the United States. 

“If the fullamount of the lability of the surety on said bond is insufficient 
to pay the full amount of said claims and demands. then, after paying the 
fullamount due the United States, the remainder shall be distribu’ pro 
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rata among said interveners. If no suit should be brought by the United 
Sta then the person or parsons supplying the contractor with labor and 
mati shall, upon application therefor, and furnishing affidavit to the 
nt under the divection of which eaid work has been prosecuted that 
labor or materials for the tion of such work has been an suponia 
him or them, and permene ‘or which has not been made, be ed wi 
a certified of said contract and bond, upon which he or they shall haye 
aright of n, and shall be, and are hereby, authorized to bring suit in 
the name of the United States in the circuitcourt of the United States in the 
tract was to be and executed, 


for distribution among said claimants 
sureties’ liability, to wit, the penalty named in the bond, less any amount 
which said surety sony havo hed to pa to the United States by reason of the 
execution of said bond, and upon so the surety will be relieved 
further liability.” 
The following amendments, reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, were read: 

After the words “United States,” in line 16 of the bill, insert the words 
— within six months from the completion and final settlement of said con- 


And at the end of line 25, page 8, after the word “liability,” add the fol- 


“ u e 
J. 6 
their right to intervene as the court may order shall be given to all known 
creditors, and in addition thereto notice of publication in some newspa: 
EnaA, Foxes DAST ͤ K 
9 three months before the time limited therefor.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LACEY. Just one question: As I Se the reading of 
the bill, it provides that suit shall not be brought in any court ex- 

t a court of the United States. Is that correct? 
. THOMAS of Iowa. I believe that is the provision. 
Mr. LACEY. That changes existing law as to the right of the 


creditor, 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. Under the existing law a suit upon a 
bond given in a case of this kind can not be brought in any court 
except a court of the United States. This provides that such a 
suit may be brought in the United States circuit court. 

Mr. LACEY.. I have in minda case where there has been a de- 
fault in payment of the amount due upon a contract on a public 
building. is case has arisen in Iowa. All the bondsmen live 
in ee Where would that suit have to be brought under 
this 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. In a United States court. 

Mr. LACEY. Could it be brought in the district in Iowa 
against the parties in Chicago? 

Mr. of Kentucky. As J understand, under this bill, the 
suit must be brought in the district where the work is being done. 

Mr. PERKINS. Reserving the right to object, allow me to 
ask, where does this bill come from? 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. It is a Department bill. It 
was prepared by the Attorney-General, at the request of the Treas- 

rtment, to meet existing conditions, as I am advised. 
whee, ERKINS. Has it ever been submitted to the Attorney- 
General's office? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I understand it was prepared by the At- 
torney-General. 

Mr. PERKINS. Was it prepared in the Attorney-General’s 
office or p by the Solicitor of the ? 

Mr. THO. of Iowa. The bill was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS], and, as I understand, the 
bill was actually pre by the Attorney-General, embodying 
recommendations of the Treasury 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And pre 

Mr. PALMER. A very good lawyer appeared before the com- 
mittee and explained the case. He satisfied the committee that 
the bill is all right and is needed to protect the interests of the 
United States under conditions that practically exist. I do not 
remember the name of the gentleman who appeared before our 
committee, but certainly he was a good lawyer and knew what 
he was talking about. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Allow me to ask whether the bill contains any 
provision looking to the protection of the subcontractor? 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. Oh, yes. It gives to the Government 
a superiority of lien, and then further provides that the Govern- 
ment may bring suit on the bond to recover its claim, and in that 
suit the subcontractors may intervene. 


ent. 
by the Attorney-General? 


If the Government should fail to bring suit, any contractor ma 
bring suit; and in that suit all subcontractors must be notified, 
and in the suit may have all their rights adjudicated, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was 8 read the third time, and S 

On motion of Mr. THomas of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 


last vote was laid on the table. 
SMELTER ON COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Mr. OVERSTREET, Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent 


for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11586) to permit 


action | the construction of a smelter on the Colville Indian Reservation, 


and for other purposes. 


The bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. If the gentleman will withhold his ob- 
jection until I can explain—the bill is unanimously recommended 
5 the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD, 

Mr. HITT. Mr. S. er, [ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of House resolution No. 118 as amended. 

The resolution as amended was read, as follows: 
tions with the 


hol 
by the authorities of the United States, in order tha 
ha freed: journ in those 
countries, without regard to 8 ALE or n Ber fai Sa n 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The amendment recommended by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Hirr, a motion to reconsider the last vote was 
laid on the table. 
GRANT OF CERTAIN LANDS TO OHIO. $ 
Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 11444) to grant certain 
ds to the State of Ohio. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Loramie Reservoir, in Auglaize and Shelby counties, the former com- 
years Sree fi ae with water about the year 1842, and the latter about the 
year 1844; an 


Whereas the said State of Ohio in the building, constructing,and flooding of 


said reservoirsreserved and a ted, along with other lands, the follow- 
ing-described lands in township 6 south, range 3 east. in Mercer County, 
wit The southeast quarter oft the southeast — to 


the southwest quarter of: 

northeast quarter of sectio: 

southeast quarter of section 9, to 
6 — a range 80 

sou’ 

acres; the southwest quarter of section 10, townshi Ps south, eee Senet iso 

acres; the northeast q secti: 8 east, 

160 acres; the southeast quarter of section 11. to 

160 acres; the east half th: 


6 sou 
m 27, township 7 south, range 5 
all 2,004 acres, more 


1 of the public works of the State of Ohio, and now maintains and uses 
reservoirs as feeders fi 
the said State; and 

Whereas the State of Ohio has flooded the lands above described and used 
the same as a part of the public works of the State since the years 1842 and 


1844; and 
Whereas it is still for the State of Ohio to maintain said reser- 
voirs as a part oe he pattie works of the State and to use and flood the lands 


above described; 

Whereas it has recently come to the knowledge of the authorities of the 
State of Ohio that the title to the land above described is in the United States 
and not in the said State of Ohio: Therefore, 
ete ca etc., That all the land above described is granted unto the 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and 
it was accordingly read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. KYLE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


* 
WESTERN ALASKA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5088) to aid the Western 
Alaska Construction Company. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I will ask the gentleman if he yose to allow some 
time for the discussion of the matter? I desire to be recognized 
in opposition to the bill for at least a brief time; and unless we 
can make that arrangement I shall have to interpose an objection. 

Mr. BRICK. Does the gentleman from Indiana object? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I say if the gentleman will 
make an arrangement—— 

The SPEAKER. The bill will have to be laid aside for the 
present. The Senate bill is not at the Clerk’s desk. 


ROAD DISTRICTS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13014) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of road overseers and to create road districts in the dis- 
trict of Alaska, and for other purposes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of the 
VC tin whieh he resides, 
ob poet fee ge rare o inhabited part of said precinct, which 

cities and towns. 
of road overseer in his 
To cause a record to be made defining the boundaries of said road district 
TERM OF OFFICE AND QUALIFICATION OF ROAD OVERSEERS. 

All road overseers shall hold office for one year and until their successors 
So scare oo thn oA ETL OF om road district 
3 . ˙ to-which: kee ban been a Ned, and shall, 

intmen a 


bond to be approved by the commissioner of 
the faithful discharge of the duties of his office, 
forthwith filed in the office of the commissioner 
approval of such bond shall be indorsed thereon by the 
DUTIES OF ROAD OVERSEER. 


The duties of road overseer shall be such as may be prescribed by law. 
overseer shall keep an accurate seri hind all ee, 


serve 
ted who shall haveserved for a term next 
be Hable to such fine for refusing to serve 
refusal commissioner within 


to the 
of his a t. 
3 the expiration of his term of office, 
neglect or refuse to deliver on demand to his ee ee after such 
qualified according W. rec- 
ords, books, papers, or other property ap; to such office shall be 


If any person shall appear at the time and as directed by the 
overseer and neglect or refuse to a reasonable day's work according to 
VVV 
pear, or a substitute, or pay sum of money as provided herein. 

Under the direction of the dat his discretion, the above road 
CFC n 
Wagon, or a team ess than five dogs a sleigh, ora 
reindeer team of not less 0 sleigh or cart. 

It shall be the duty of each road overseer to receipt to each who 
performs labor on the bie roads ant trails of his precinct unter tha 
visions of this act for ... D magi ge Far 
be compelled to pay road tax ex one precinct in district of Alaska 


shall, on or before the Ist day of April ineach year, 
to the commissioner V 
names 


labor hall be been performed id prior to th 
0 ve or mone to the 
of such Forfeit for every such 

an 


is 
required to be tak said overseer, acknow. 
f.! 8 act shall be 


or 
free of to said overseer. 
Sp gi epee me ee bar presley be the duty of the clerk of the 
district court to furnish copies of this act and . 
out 
from 


to perform road work, receipts for road work, bond, and 
a cance’ oo A ths OAA of shiek ERI oo nae 
ESE SEE AS DAFIRE SO TCA TOS CIDN OE Sh CORY, GOA TEE 

General of the United States is hereby directed to furnish 

udi ons of Alaska a suffi- 

this act and other road and trail laws that may now 

roads and trails in the district of for 


tot bond, 


During the reading, : 
The SPEAKER said: There are three more pages of this bill, 
Is there objection to its consideration? 


Mr. SMITH of Ken < orig ika the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gen from Indiana what salaries to 
t no salaries. There 


these commissioners are carried in this bill? 

Mr. BRICK. 5 5 5 8 8 
is no appropriation out o 1 e Uni tates in 
this bill. It is all carried on within the Territory of Alaska at 
their 8 

Mr. S of Kentucky. What pay do the commissioners get? 

Mr. BRICK. They work without pay. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Without pay either from the Ter- 
ritory or the United States? 

Mr. BRICK. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

FFF 

In line 16, between the words in“ and “ repairs,” insert the words loca- 
tion, construction, or.” 

On 5, line 20, between the words “by” and “an,” insert “one day's 

In line 21 strike out “and.” 

On page 8, line 2, strike out the following: and raised from local licenses.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
. being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, an : 

On motion of Mr. Brick, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I call for the order. 

The SPEAKER. There is a short bill in regard to which ac- 
tion was not taken. 

Mr. SULZER. I reserve the demand for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5088) to aid the Western Alaskan Construction Company. 
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The SPEAKER. a iset objection, the bill will be considered 


‘as read a third time and 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indi Mr. Speaker, the bill was consid- 


question was taken; and there were— 138, nays 108, 
answered present 15, not voting 120, as se fallen: 


The 


í z = m YEAS—13, 

ered a few minutes ago. Consent was not given to consideration, | Adams 

| but we were trying to make an with the gentleman 8 . Sore Olio 
‘for a division of time for its discussion. I suggested that I would | Ames, Draper, Jones, Wash. 
reserve the right to object and would interpose an objection un- Farcholde iseci peed 
less that arrangement could bə made. tes, Sent Kyle, 

3 BRICK. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman Bingo Dwight, Lacey, 

have two minutes’ debate on the bill. Bihan . 3 
lr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The bill has not gone through | Bonyng F Landis, Frederick 
usual process. The Senate bill has not been read. Ho much Boutell, e Lanning, 

time did the gentleman say he would give me? Bodie’ oe a Sl AIR Ng 
Mr. BRICK. Two minutes. Ce 8 Titticherd, 
Mr. ROBINSON of 8 I think the bill has not been re- Brick, illet, N, Y. plein 
Ported to the House. bow Wis Geen awe 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, and if it takes ow, raff, McCreary, Pa. 
‘any considerable time Buckman, Greene, McLachlan, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I only want ten minutes. roe 5 —— 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I insist on the regular order. Calderhead, Mann, 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. — . — Hedge Marshall, 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, Mr. Speaker, I submit the following | Cooper, Henry, Conn. Miller, 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 5 12 Morgan, 

The Clerk read as follows: Grumpacker, Hill, Needham, 

House resolution No. 282. Currier, Hinshaw, Norris, 
Resolved, That at any time during the remainder of this session the bill Hitt, 83 
(H. R. 7056) crea ee Stay commission to consider and recommend legislation for | Halzell Howell, Utah Otje 
the 8 the American merchant 5 and for a purposes, | Daniels, Overstreet, 

Mr. DALZELL.. Mr. Speaker, House bill "1058 was by | Deemer, Humphrey, Wash. Parker! 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Its title is NAYs—10s, 

“A bill creating a commission to consider and recommend legisla- | Adamson, Emerich, 3 Wm. W. 
tion for the development of the American merchant marine, and | Badger, Field, 

for other purposes.” The bill is very short. It provides for the | Beker, rl Fat 
appointment of a commission, consisting of five members of the Bartlett, 1 Legare, 

Senate and five Members of the House of Representatives, to in- | Bassett, Gaines, Tenn. Lever, 
vestigate and report to on the first day of its next ses- | Beall Tox. BAON for 

sion what legislation is desirable for the development of the | Benny, Goldfogle, Lindsay, 
American merchant marine and American commerce. Bowie, 3 Little, 

Mr. GILBERT. Is there anything said about the political af- | Brantley, i uy 
filiation of the commission? Brundidgs, Hardwick, Taine. 

Mr. DALZELL. Two members of the Senate and two Mem- | Burleson, pnd thy McAndrews, 
bers of the House of Representatives shall be members of the | Burnett, Hilt Ab. ee 
minority party. That is whole of the bill. It simply | Cassingh Hitchcock, ee 

appoints a commission to investigate and report. Olark, Hopkins, Moon, Tenn, 
ow, the piron of this rule is to do two things. First, to | Genta. 310 ——  padget, 
make this bi order for consideration; and, second, to make it Cockran. N. ¥. Humphreys, i See 
in order for consideration in the House instead of in Committee | Cowherd, James, Pierce, 
of the Whole, That is the whole purpose of the rule. I do not 8 9 a Pujo, 
know whether there is any gentleman who wants time on the | penny, cabo; Randell, Tex, 
other side or not. ore, Keliher, 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I would like to suggest to the gen- Dougherty, tchin, Clande Rixey, 
tleman from Pennsylvania that it would be agreeable to this 1 55 . ANSWERED “PRESENT"—15. 
of the House, instead of 3 to add that Allen, Gardner, Mich. Meyer, La. 
to the time for general discussi Bede, Hay, Miers, Ind. 

Mr. DALZELL. The ee, understands there is no limit „ Jenkins, Patterson, 
of debate in the rule. Dares ö pia 

Mr. GROSVEN 2 Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? NOT VOTING—10. 

Mr. DALZELL. yield. 8 Loudenslager, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can state to tho gentleman from Ken- | fame Wis Foner, eee 
tucky that a full agreement has been with the minority | Beidler, Garber, M i 
members of the committee with which they are satisfied in re- | Benton, i M 
gard to the limit of debate. Rowers gine mean. 

Mr. Sates of Kentucky. All 7 7 Broussard, Glass, Mahoney, 

a ALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous question. 5 Gooch, 

uestion was taken, and the previous question was ordered. | Buricich, oe 4 7550 
Ar. BARER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Burto Griffith,’ Mondell, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. enti Griggs, Moon, Pa. 

Mr. BAKER. I understand under the rules of the House when | 8370+ 011, . — 
thea 5 question is ordered forty minutes is set apart for | Capron, Hildebs y Nevin, N. 0 

ebate. Castor. Y, erson, 

The SPEAKER. There has been debate, however, before the | Commell, fiori. N. 3 Section 

ponpa —— was moved, and there is no debate afterwards. | Cooper, Wis. Hull, ckney, 
og . Iam opposed to this rule, whether any- Darragh, amas pi od 
one else is or no , ~ ; 
DALZELL. Oh, iet us have the regular order, Mr. Speaker. | Davis Fa rans „ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. parton, À Robb, 

E mestion was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. | Pitzpatrick. Lamar, Mo. 3 
PEAKER. The 1 is on agreeing to the resolution. . — Littauer, Scudder, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the | Foss, M.. e a S 
ayes seemed to have it. Foster, ud, Bibley, 

Mr. DE ARMOND and Mr. BAKER. Division, Mr. Speaker. | So the resolution was to. 


y 5 the House divided; and there were—ayes 145, noes 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


agreed 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session 
Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 
Mr. Dayton with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 


ZI 
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Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr, DICKERMAN, 
Mr. HUNTER with Mr. RHEA. 

Mr. CassEL with Mr. Goocu. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Lanpis with Mr, TATE, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Loup with Mr. GouLpEN, 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN, 

Mr. FULLER with Mr. BYRD. 

Mr. WARNER with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr, CONNELL with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri, 

Mr. DARRAGH with Mr. Davis of Florida. 

Mr. DovENER with Mr. TRDBLE, 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Zxxok. 

Mr. HoLLIDAY with Miers of Indiana, 

Mr. Lormerr with Mr. MAHONEY, 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Knorr with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. GRIFFITH, 

Mr. Warnock with Mr. ROBB. 

Mr. Wu. ALDEN Suirn with Mr. McNary. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. TAYLOR., 

Mr. BEDE with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. ACHESON with Mr. SCUDDER. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 
Mr. BEDLER with Mr. WIIIAAus of Mississippi. 
For this day: 

Mr. HULL with Mr. Hay. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. GRANGER. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. BROUSSARD, 

Mr, Woopyarp with Mr. REID. 

Mr. WIIsox of Illinois with Mr. GLASS, 

Mr. Apams of Wisconsin with Mr. BOWERS, 

Mr. MeroaLr with Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON with Mr. FITZPATRICK. 

Mr. SourHWwIck with Mr. WILSON of New York. 
Mr. SourTHarD with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 

Mr, Sutu of New York with Mr. RIDER. 

Mr. Murpock with Mr. PINCKNEY. 

Mr. MONDELL with Mr. PATTERSON of North Carolina. 
Mr. McCieary of Minnesota with Mr. MCLAIN. 
Mr. Knapp with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey with Mr. HEARST. 
Mr. Hemenway with Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. GARBER. 
Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. CALDWELL. 
Mr. MORRELL with Mr. Smits of Texas. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. SULLIVAN of New York. 

Mr. FowLER with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. VANDIVER. 
Mr. Castor with Mr. GILLESPIE. 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. GriaGs. 

For the balance of the session: 

Mr. Sreiey with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

Mr. Snapp with Mr. Fosrer of Illinois. 

For this vote: 

Mr. BuRKETT with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. Lamar of Missouri. 

Mr. Lrrraver with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 

Mr. Foss with Mr. HOUSTON. 

Until April 21: 

Mr. Rozerts with Mr. THAYER. 

For the remainder of the week: 

Mr. TIRRELL with Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. 
April 13 to April 25: 

Mr. BurLeicH with Mr. HUNT. 

From April 20 until further notice: 

Mr. Mon with Mr. Lamar of Florida. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill coy- 
ered by the rule which has just been passed and ask to have it 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be called The 
Merchant Marine Commission,” to be composed as follows: The Secre of 
the Navy, the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the Senate. the chairman o 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the presiding 
officer thereof, and three Members of the House of Representa tivos; to be 
194 by the Speaker: Provided, That at least two of the said Members 
of the Senate and two of the said Members of the House of Representatives 
shall be members of the minori 2. 

Src. 2. That it shall be the duty of commission to investigate and to 
report to the Congress at its next session what legislation is desirable for the 
development of the American merchant marine and American commerce, 
and incidentally for a national ocean mail service of adequate auxiliary nav 
cruisers and navel reserves. 


deemed erage otf and if it may appoint a subcommission or sub- 
commissions of its own members to make investigation in any part of the 
United States, and it shall be allowed actual necessary expenses for the same, 
It shall have the authority to ssnd for persons and papers and to administer 
oaths and affirmations. All necessary mses, including clerks, stenogra- 
phers, messengers, rent for place of meeting, and printing and 1 
shall be paid from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; 
however, not to exceed $50,000 for expenditures under this section. 

Sec. 4. That any vacancies occurring in the commission by reason of death, 
disability, or from any other cause, shall be filled by appointment by the offi- 
cer and in the same manner as was the member whose retirement from the 
commission creates the vacancy. 


The amendments were read, as follows: 


On page 1, eg Tia line 5, strike out all of tines © 7.08.10, end Ii, 
and the word “ Speaker,” in line 1, gga and insert the following: 

Five membersof the Senate of the United States and five Members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, to be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer of each House of Congress, respectively: ided.” 

In line 9 page strike out the word “at and insert “on the first day of.” 

In lines 12 and page 2, strike out “and incidentally for a national ocean 
mail service of adequate auxiliary naval cruisers and naval reserves.“ 

In line 24, page 2, strike out the word “fifty” and insert the word “twenty.” 

In line 1, page 8, after the word “section,” insert "to be paid upon vouch- 
ers to be approved by the chairman of the commission.” 


So that the bill as amended will read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be called The 
Merchant Marine Commission,” to be com as follows: Five members 
of the Senate of the United States and five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to be cere the 8 officer of 
Congress, respectively: ded, That at least two of the 
said members of the Senate and two of the said Members of the House of 
resentatives shall be members of the minority 5 
EC. 2. That it shall be the duty of this co on to investigate and to 
report to the Con on the day of its next session what legislation is 
desirable for the development of the American merchant marine and Ameri- 
can commerce. 


deemed necessary, and if ef it may appoint a subcommissi b- 
commissions of ite own members gti artof ti 

expenses for the same. 
It shall have the authority to send for persons and papers and to administer 


oaths and affirmations. All necessary including clerks, stenogra- 
pe EAT SA rent for place of —— . and prin wad cee # 
S. 


m any money in the Treasury not oth appropriated; 
$20,000 for expenditures under this — tobe paid 
Sec. 4. That any vacancies occurring in th 


e commission, by reason of 
death, disability, or from any other cause, shall be filled by appointment by 
the officer and in the same manner as was the member whose retirement 
from the commission creates the vacancy. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. S er, it is not the purpose to pro- 
ceed further with the bill at this time, and I therefore withdraw 
the bill under the order of the House and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
reserves the balance of his time. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS. 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following confer- 
ence reports, to be printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. They will be printed. 

The conference reports and statements are as follows: 


EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION RAILROAD COMPANY, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9381) 
to extend the time for completion of the East Washington Heights 
Traction Railroad Company, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and dorecommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ That failure to 
complete any portion of the routes as provided in the charter of 
said company within the time herein limited shall operate to re- 
peal the authority to build such portion and shall not repeal the 
charter of said company; and that any connecting company may 
lease or purchase the portion of said routes which is completed 
within the said eighteen months;’’ and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


however, not to ex 
upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the commission. 


J. W. BABCOCK, 
S. W. SMITH, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
` Managers on the part of the House. 
- J. H. GALLINGER, 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The Senate amended the House bill by giving the company 
eighteen months in which to complete the road. As passed by 


Sec, 8 That the commission shall give reasonable time for hearings, if ' the House they were given one year. The Senate also struck out 
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the penalty clause and provided that the failure to build any por 
tion of the route within the time specified should repeal their 
right to build such portion. 

he House recedes from the first amendment of the Senate, and 
also recedes from the second amendment with an amendment 
giving the company authority to sell or lease the portions of the 
route completed within the time specified to any connecting 
company. 
APPREHENSION AND DETENTION OF INSANE PERSONS IN DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8692) to authorize the apprehension and detention of insane per- 
sons in the District of Columbia, and providing for their tem- 
porary commitment in the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence haye to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

; J. W. BABCOCK, 
S. W. SMITH, 


ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The statement of the House conferees is as fcllows: 


The Senate amended the House bill in one slight particular, pro- 
viding additional service upon all of the children of lawful age. 
The result of the conference report is that the Senate recedes and 
leaves the bill in exactly the same language as passed by the House. 


CONNECTING EUCLID PLACE WITH ERIE STREET, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2134) 
to connect Euclid place with Erie street, having met, after full 
and free conference haye been unable to 8 

. W. BABCOCK, 


S. W. SMITH. 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


6 RY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
GOVERNMENT OF CANAL ZONE AT PANAMA, ETC. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 5342) to provide for the 
temporary government of the canal zone at Panama, e prote 
tion of the canal works, and for other purposes, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for the- present consideration of the bill, of which the 
Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. S er, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa how much time for debate he expects to allow 
on this matter and how much consideration? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think probably an hour of debate would 
be sufficient. It is reported with a unanimous report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. An hour on a side? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Half an hour on a side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Has it been considered by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And favorably reported? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the reading of the 
Senate bill, which the committee propose to strike out, be dis- 

msed with and that the substitute proposed by the committee 


read. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That until the expiration of the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
unless vision for the tem: otd government of the tervitory uired by 
the United States from the Repu cof Panama by the terms of the treaty 
ratified on the 26th day of February, 1904, be sooner made by Congress, all the 
military, civil, and judicial powers exercised by the officers of the existing 


vernment of the said territory, or granted by the terms of said treaty to 


2. aa the Preeident of ̃ Gentes shall direct for 
the government of said territory and maintaining and protecting the inhab- 
itants thereof in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Apamson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. S er, under the terms of the act of 
Congress authorizing the President to acquire from the Republic 
of Colombia a strip of land in perpetuity for the construction of 
a canal to unite the two oceans, and also authorizing the Pres- 
ident to acquire from the Panama Canal Company certain rights, 
concessions, and property, the President has negotiated a treaty 
with the new Republic of Panama, and the first power conferred 
upon the President has been exercised and its purpose accom- 
plished. The strip has been gotten away from Colombia and has 
come tous. We have acquired it; there is no doubt about that. 

The property of the canal company has been negotiated for, 
and at some time in the not distant future it is expected that we 
shall come into possession of that. A commission has been ap- 
pointed, in accordance with the terms of the act of Congress, to 
proceed with the construction of the canal. That commission is 
studying conditions in Panama and ascertaining just what those 
conditions are and just what is to be done, 

We haye had considerable information from previous inyesti- 
gation and have examined the members of the present and pre- 


ceding commissions upon the subject of the necessity for imme- 
ae legislation. r 
t an 


ill be borne in mind, Mr. Speaker, that our primary 
main object in that country is to construct acanal. It was not 
the primary idea of any of the promoters of the grandest scheme 
of all the ages to go down there to exploit on the Isthmus our 
notions of government, practical or theoretical, but to proceed 
with the construction of a canal. 

5 eter being reper — cleared, poke h 
tive peri ing over, the atmosp i , our rights 
and ions all clearly ascertained, the necessities of all 
the problems unde , population pouring into the zone, it will 
be necessary to legislate specifically as to the government of the 
people there. But at present we do not know enough about what 
will be there nor what the necessities will be. There is no popu- 
lation there except such as is incident to the canal project itself— 
from 2,000 to 5,000. 

For some time there will be only those employed by the canal 
company or by the United States Government, or such as are there 

and prospecting. In view of all these facts, it is not 
deemed essential at this time to take up the subject of civil gov- 
ernment of that zone. 3 : 

Furthermore, Mr. S er, it is believed that when Congress 
once takes up this subject and legislates upon it, it will part with 
it forever, practically. 

Theoretically we could take up the legislation and amend or 
repeal it; but when Congress has acted. when the commissioners 


have gone to work, when the system has been adopted and put 


into operation, it will be difficult to induce Co to take up 
the subject again for the purpose of making c. , and we 
shall be prone to say, “ Let well enough alone; we stand pat 
on what has been done.” 


So we think, under all the circumstances, it is better that we 
reenact the hamum of 1803—the magnificent precedent set 
the immortal Jefferson for the temporary government of 2 
ana until Congress may have time to take its bearings, to under- 
stand the situation, reflect upon and study the conditions and 
necessities, and legislate wisely and knowingly. 

The committee therefore has unanimously agreed that for all 
purposes from now until the next session of Congress the bill 
which we have reported as a substitute for the Senate bill will 
be all sufficient to authorize the President, through such persons 
as he may choose, by whatever means he shall to accept 
the property mentioned in the anes 4a of Congress here- 
tofore , conveyed by the treaty with Panamaand purchased 
from the Panama Company, and proceed to ascertain conditions 
and do the initial work toward the construction of the canal. 

It is not believed that work of much consequence will be done 
within a year. It is not believed there will be any necessity for 
this legislation within a year. 

It is not necessary, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that we should now 
in the hurry and confusion of an adjournment, enact hastily a 
system of legislation which we shall be loath to take up and amend 
in the future, even if such legislation shall have proved itself ill 
advised and improper. It would be better to await the next 
session of Congress and then knowingly do what is necessary. 


Applause. ‘ 
I yield back to the gentleman the time at my command. 
Mr. HEPBURN.. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 


[Mr. Stevens] five minutes. 
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Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] has stated so clearly — g so thor- 
oughly casas reasons why the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported the amendment to the Senate bill that it 
needs no further discussion byme. The committee had hearings 
on this general subject for 3 days. They received the views 
of different members of the Canal Commission and other 
gentlemen interested and experienced in that great work. 

They had the ee of 5 hi leer and had before them for 
Fee several y wise provisions for 

vernment of that canal strip. But gut when it came to enact 
tion into concrete form maid make it applicable to present 
Aena we realized the situation as forcibly and clearly out- 
lined by the gentieman from Georgia . ADAMSON]; that the 
United States Government had not y begun that work; that 
there was on the ground a small and fluctuating po ulation with 
whose customs and necessities we were not sufficien: 6 
for purposes of legislation, and that conditio: 
rapidly within the next year or two eee e 8 
to what would be necessary when the actual stress of government 
will come; that we needed to retain in our own hands and under 
our own control the government of that great project, and we 
could best do that important thing by having as little goyern- 
ment as possible during the next few months. 

We realized, too, that some act was n now; thatthe old 
canal act originally authorizing the construction of the Panama 
Canal did not seem quite to give authority for the present control 
of that strip, and since something was to be done, we 
thought that the least that could be done would be the better for 
the So we went back to the old original act of President 
Jefferson, that if the great territory of the Louisiana 
purchase was wise “tf and well governed under that act for a time, 
it certainly could be trusted to control the little Panama strip un- 
til we meet next December. We carefully examined the several 
sections of the several bills before us poe to this general sub- 


Act. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, this bill, as 
reported by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee mmittee, is 
entitled to and receives my earnest and cordial support for more 
reasons than one. The first one is, as will be discovered, that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee struck out every- 
thing of the Senate bill except the enacting clause. 

I like that, Mr. Speaker, for the reason that we have been com- 
plaining, and jostiy I think, about the encroachments of the Sen- 
ate upon the privileges and 3 the House, and I am 
glad to sa that on a suitable and proper 1 giy the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee the courage in the 
Fifty-cighth to strike out all after the “‘ enacting clause 
ofa lanati bill and to substitute therefor a different, a better, and 
a wiser bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Senate presented to us for consideration a bill 
that involved a great deal of intricacy, complicated governmental 
authority, and suggested various bureaus, departments, and other 

wers and authorities, all concentrated under the control of the 

55 of the Panama Canal, gi giving them, as I think, a 

great deal more power over the liberties rights of the people 

33 that zone than Congress nantes toallowthem. The wah oe Ashe 

occupy that zone are hetrogeneo of all 

Te ia the part of wisdom as well or Jastic to take time to con 
— the character of . Again, 

r, I am always ready to go sk ps banger en ee 

the policy established by our forefathers, by the great men of the 
Republic, in matters of the proper government of territories, or, 

— 5 they are now called, possessions,” connected with the United 

tates. 


approved October 81, 1803, during the session of the Eighth 


gress. 

All the contention and le that we had in this House and 
elsewhere about the Panama and the ratification of the 
e sae the ae Aen of Panama is now a thing of the past, 

ə question with us to-day is to adopt such a policy and such 
8 as will best govern and control the people of that zone. 
What better can we 2 than to leave it in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, until the expiration of this 8 
to designate the 80 to continue to exercise the authori 
conferred on them by government? Wedo not coer 
what the 3 eee people sufficient to make 
changes or create new laws. 

What we need is time to investigate, find out the nature, tem- 
ae habits, and customs of that mixed population, and 
See behalf s ore real sehen and to promote their 
ci on. 


placing too mach poweri in ri 
the country 
to the President 8 proper and honest govern- 
be that the persons clothed with 
authority in the Panama zone will discharge their duties and 
faithfully and 3 discharge the obligations of their very 


a GILBER 
ae ILBERT, Why not do the same thing with the Philip- 
Pp nes. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. rete as 3 to mo 
sam 


by the e panana from Kentucky 9 e wise 

princi could be a Ek chan bas P tippas blais with a great 

eal more success, been achieved heretofore in 
that 8 

Mr. Speaker, I think the prata age bore K per and fair govern- 

ment in the Panama zone is admirably reached in this bill. 

It has the sanction of the great apostle of y, Thomas 


Jefferson, and for that reason, as well as 3 I give my most 
cordial and 1 support to it. FEL Dip S igran 
Mr. HEPB I yield to the 


HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, on account of the limited time 
given on the agriculture bill I did not then ask for time, as I had 
no desire to impede the progress of the appropriation bills. I will 
now avail penn of the opportunity and the latitude given Mem- 
bers in the teary ous bills and offer a few observations 


ests? Whe 
the bulk of the — — What would our manufacturers 
be without them? 

What would our export trade be without our farms and farm- 
ers? Sixty and ninety-eight one-hundredths per cent to 83} per 
cent of our exports for the last one hundred and four years came 
from the farm. We exported 3,543, 043,022 pounds of cotton last 
8 valued at $316,180, 180,429, being 8 $1,000,000 per day. 

first eight months of this year w 13,394,562 
barrels of flour, valued at $53,037,418; 40,784, 299 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $33,053,949; 172,064, 186 pounds "of bacon, valued at 
$16,914,013, and 185, 513, 538 pounds of ham, valued at $15, 833,620. 

We exported in 1903, 234,772,515 bushels of wheat and 28,028,688 
bushels of corn. Our industrious tillers of the soil farnished for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, for export— 


Corn and corn meal 
Whea 


Total b 
We have beforė us the example of the successful administra- 
tion and the marvelous growth and development of the Louisiana | Toi 


purchase by Mr. Jefferson in 1803. The bill that the committee 
reports is word for word, without the dotting of an i“ or the 
crossing of a “‘t,” that which Mr. Jefferson suggested and a 
proved for the government of the territory of Louisiana while it 
was going through the primal SE per ine hin If the Pan: 

ama zone—that we propose to su y take charge of—can 
be brought to a result as successful as was the Louisiana pur- 
chase by Mr. Jefferson, then the e Spe gee Congress will receive 
credit oa fame for its wise action tion of the Pan- 
e de ee portage pats This bill will be 
found in the exact words of the second section of the nab af Gon: 


Feng nearly $3,000,000 for every working day in the year. 


he balance of trade in our favor for the last fiscal year was 


898 422,492. Without our domestic agricultural export trade the 
balance of trade would have been against us to the extent of 
$478,900,440, this amount being ten times as 8 me the gold 
and sixteen times the silver coinage in 1 


co 
„C eee eee 
gate 823.957, 997,735, more F 


of the United States. t would our supply of money be with- 
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out the income from the farms? It is contended that the large in- 
crease in our money circulation is due to the balance of trade in 
our favor. 

It is clear that when a nation, as well as an 3 = more 
than it buys, its wealth is increased. This balance ey? 
resents cash. Balance of trade is generally settled 10 are £ 
course it may be applied in various ways—for instance, in the 
payment of foreign debts or interest on debts. A large amount 
of this money goes to foreign countries in payment of ocean 
freight, but whether or not these balances are settled in gold or 
applied otherwise, it represents so much wealth; and if bal- 
ance of trade were not in our favor, we would, of course, have to 
meet these a gpa and instead of money coming in, ae 
would constantly be going out, and thus drain our supply of go of go 

But this TRIONA is leading me into politics. t is another 
story,” as Kipling says. It was not my intention to make a polit- 
ical speech at this time. Politics are not discussed nor do poli- 
tics enter into consideration in dealing with matters which come 
before the Committee on AeneA. The one object pti is 
to promote the best interests of this country, and politics are left 
to other committees and you who are 5 ong this line. 
Nor are we limited to any certain locality. know of no North, 
South, East, or West. Our entire attention is given to a tract of 
land containing 3, 025,600 square miles, bounded on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the west by the Pacific, on the north by the 
Great Lakes, and on the ants by the Gulf, together with Alaska, 
Hawaii, and a few insular possessions recently added. 

Any one part receives the same consideration as the other, re- 

rdless of political affiliations; and it is my to ae a 
brief outline of the work and the results — aa 
seet Department under the-management of one of 3 8 

most, competent, conscientious, and practical agriculturists. 

one whose ability is recognized not only he those from whence he 
came, but all over this land—and I might add that his popularity 
has even swept beyond our border lines into various parts of the 
world—assisted by his able corps of scientists, recognized as the 
greatest scientists on earth. But I am not here to eulogize Reo: 
retary Wilson or any of these men. They have established repu: 
tations which — for themselves, and nothing that I abl eae gay 
would extend their popularity, high standing, and reputations 
which they so justly deserve. 

My efforts will be to disabuse the minds of the people who may 
entertain any idea that the agricultural interests of this country 
are insi cant and small as compared with other interests; also 
those who may entertain the idea that their interests have been 
overlooked by Congress. I will endeavor to show—and hope to 

eit before I get 3 by census reports and other pub- 
fic documents—that the agricultural interests of this country are 
not coly the greatest but the most important to the American 

It is not sony the greatest and most important interest 
island, butthose engaged in agriculture are the most happy, 

Areen y patriotic, enlightened, law-abiding, and most 
ous people on God's footstool. And I hope also to be able to 
that Congress has accomplished something in their interests, aa 
that Members of Con have performed functions other than 
sending out a few pac of those much-abused and ridiculed 
garden and flower seed—the seed that is designated as the seed 
that never grows.” 

Wea riated $290,000 this year for the purchase and distri- 
bution of valuable seed. This is less than for each 
sional district, or it is about $1 for every $2,500 of the total appro- 
priation, or $1 for eve 2 e e for pensions, or Si for for 
every $595 appropria 


e or 81 for 
every 8270 for the ee or 81 for every 8280 3 or 81 lire 


for every 892 appropriated for rivers and harbors last 
or $1 for every $75. we appropriated for rural 


Congress. 
Whether or not baie is a wise appropriation I do not now care 
to discuss, exercised 


Congress, 
ery service 


money is appropriated, 5 seed purchased and 5 
the Members, and under the law it is a Member's duty to distri- 
bute them in his district. To do anything less than that would 
be neglect of duty. So far as I am concerned they have been sent 
5 such names as I have been able to procure, regardless of politi- 


owe appropriate annually one and one-quarter millions for the 
Weather Bureau. Nobody questions the value of this service 
which has been extended not only into every locality ‘of. thi this 


country, but across the ocean, giving valuable information not 


the De- | 453 


only to our people at home, but to the seafaring peop 

them in advance what kind of weather they will t likely have ve in 
crossing the ocean, especially for the first few days. e fore- 
casts are being wired to all parts of the country morning and 
evening. In many cases these forecasts are wired to the postmas- 
ters, and thus extended over the lines of the rural-delivery service. 


le, informing 


We havo in the Agricul ent the only thoroughly 
ARA gross work tx eile DOAA Ver ie TAA 
accom work in ent, bu 
ment 55 ing the service of a number of scientists to ies 
in colleges and universities. Up to seven years ago iar Bites 
not a lecturer on meteorology anywhere in this country. 
hundreds of students are being instructed along this line, pas t 
is of great value. This bureau has recently succeeded in estab- 
lishing wireless telegraphy service between San Francisco and 
1 Th 8 t has met with t in hybridizing 

e en met with great success 
grains, grasses, and legumes in the various localities. The legu- 
minous plants are of greatimportance, and under our system of 
ture we can not get along without them. In our iri ap 


agricul 
keep up the soil by growing clover, rot are now tree doo 
8 the great value 9 alfalfa, and great it is 


ing organisms. 
reviving these dry germs in a pail of water a small 
than an yeast cake yay be multiplied sufficiently to in- 
amount of material thus oe ine 


not 
oculate an acre of land, and the 


germs; 
age esta in the fluid, then 


— Salone by mixin, 
y ting 
aia leguminous plants fail to produce these tubercles, and 
where the soil is sopoor that the legumes will not grow or where 
the soil lacks the organism, the land, where the life has 
been cone out of it by the removal of crops and exhausted of 
nitrogen, is restored to 48 state of production. This bacteria 
and nitrogen is substituted for nitrate of soda, one of the most 
ve fertilizers in use. 

e Bureau of Plant Industry is co-operative with more than 
forty State institutions. We are training y men. More than 
500 are pursuing studies along special lines, under the direction of 
the Department, which might be properly ‘styled a post-graduate 
institution for agricultural colleges. Our scientists are attaining 
such a high degree of learning that they are in demand in all 
parts of the world. 5 A A 

ustry inspected during the year 1903 
ed animals Tho last ee It inspected and 


inspecting 1,620,000 cattle 
ever "district. Under its supervision 

were disinfected. For sheep scab, it inspected 16,500,- 
000 sheep. 7%) ⁵⁵ shoo) ancey. 
Out of this number 394,000 were dipped twice. It inspected 
87,183 ,000 carcasses in the slaughterhouses at the time of slaughter, 
which ired a close of all carcasses, to ascertain 
whether they were healthy or not. As the result of that i iaspec- 
tion 114,198 carcasses were = More than 59,000,000 


going out out of the — 


square 

88,516,320 Pest soil-survey parties, at an average cost 
mile of $3.10. Srey al sam of soil have been col- 
ected. Iam pleased to say that counties in my district have been 
ty | surveyed, and the reports and maps are looked forward to with 
much interest. I trust that other counties will be reached in the 
near future, as I know much good will come from these surveys. 
Through the comparison and examination of the texture and ap- 
pearance of soils and climate, we discover and determine what to 
sow and grow to the best advantage. 

Much credit is due this Bureau for the discovery and successful 
experiments carried on, demonstrating that the Sumatra tobacco 
can be grown under cover in Connecticut and other States, and 
s Oaa e be grown in Texas and other States in the 

pen air profitably. Tam reliabl informed that the cost of 
Sumatra and Cuba tobacco under cover does not exceed 
for shade; the cloth is good for two years; posts and frais 
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for ten years. The average cost per year of growing ihis tobacco, 


including cover, fertilizing ($50 per acre), eds, labor, and 
marketing, does not exceed $500 per acre, an acre producing 800 
to 900 pounds, selling at $1 to $1.50 per pound. 

In the Division of Publication year before last, 750 publications 
were edited, and last year 938 publications were issued, such as 
bulletins, horse book, soil publications, maps, etc., containing in 
all over 23,000 pages, ishing a medium through which the peo- | consti 
le get the benefit of valuable information, and thus disseminat- 
ig owledge gathered by the Department of Agriculture, which 


. for this over 8400, 000 per annum outside of the 
sag 000 for the yearbook under the order of 

ch has been accomplished in the Bureau of Fo 2 

e 


great edit i is mes 7575 ya ve 55 Mae = 
vestigation an y of the problems of forestry, uding the 
preservation and reproduction of forests, the strength, quality, 
supply, and enemies of There are a number of other di- 
visions and bureaus in the Department, such as the Bureau of 
Entomology, the Bureau of Statistics, the Division of Biol 
Director of Experiment Stations, and others worthy of mention 
but which time prevents referring to in detail, However, I wish 
to say something about the Bureau of Chemistry, and a few words 
as to the Bureau of Good Roads Inquiry. 

We are now confronted with a gigantic proposition—the good- 
roads bill. More than 100 very excellent gentlemen, representing 
the national good-roads convention which was held in St. Louis last 

April, appeared before the Arnal ture Committee, and not only 
ed, but d demanded, national assistance in the construction of 

Let me read to you from the hearings what some of their 
spokesmen had to say on the subject. First, Mr. Harper, from 


my State: ‘ 
5 


4: We are here not only representing fhem yon foe for 
3 bite we use itin 
— it in the sense 


this ald, but Sa nie eos TA es cone 
incur 


—.— Does it omni to the aie 
ofr tate a aie a bee shoo 
that nited 


ps dizzy when wo turn and ook upon ip ia 
back an 


d see what we ares rae this 

country, have to confess thet the E 
across. 

Page 6: P0 ar biped OT eee ee, 

„ try are knocking at the portals of the Ameri- 

can 


Mr. H. L. Runnel, of Arkansas, page 10: 


Now, my friends, I know that — — — is sho: I 
Eilr iA of the people, representin; Sie is r governmen 


es. districts in 
great mass of men who sit here in the Capitol as the tatives 
ultural constituencies, and I tell you beware of that 
y if you want to hold your place. 
1 that the farmers pay 60 per cent of 3 
under the present system of revenue, and that ae 
return only 5 per cent; that in the fourteen years th See 
of trade brought about by the products of the farm has been 
. that the adverse balance of all other products has 
n 8865,000, 000; that the farmers of Se ee TEESE that 
vant hundred and sixty-five million, ee placed to the credit of 
the nation three billion nine hundred and forty millions in the last 
fourteen years; and therefore they are entitled to ren by 
Federal aid in building roads, which are of great importance 
value to the farming community. Ano interest which Should 
not be overlooked is the pper bn interest on the part of automobile 
and bicycle riders of this coun 
I take it that nobody 9 to good roads, and that everybody 
comprehends the convenience and value of roads such as are pro- 
. I for one believe in encouraging the building of good 
roads, but it would seem advisable on the part of Congress, be- 
fore embarking upon such a gigantic undertaking as the building 
of these extensive and expensive roads, as a business proposition, 
to first ascertain the number of miles of roads to be built and 
the probable cost. A practical farmer or business man, before 
going into any enterprise, first considers whether it is going to be 
a paying investment, then he ascertains the cost, and next whether 
he has the money to carry out the undertaking. 
As before stated, we are confronted with a gigantic proposition. 


notice has been served on this Congress to get down and dig. We 
must build good roads or get out of Congress, We must act at 
once or get off the earth. 

Mr. Runnel, of Arkansas, serves notice in these words: 


1 d0 not care to 1 e the gentleman from 
Arkansas. I fear he does not fully comprehend the intelligence 
= the American farmer. They are intelligent men of 5 

pacity, and when they do or want things done th 
as one right and in a business way; and so with g toss 
nfine my remarks to the facts and the real situation as I 


eke my own State, for instance. It is estimated by Mr. 
Harper, chairman of the committee, that we have 100,000 miles 
of road in Iowa. oe: yaa, inion that we have considerable 
more miles of road ding to the estimates of Mr. 
Dod (2 miles of road to o every square mil of land), wo have in 
the United States 6,051,600 miles of road. 
sits estimated that i it will cost from $2,000 to $20,000 per mile 
build good roads in Iowa, or an wey from $5,000 to $8,000 
2 If the cost will not exceed 85 mile, 8500, 000,000 
all that would be required, but Tt se t would take a great 
deal more. We will compromise on $6,500 per mile, a total of 
$650,000,000. This amount is greater than the valuation 
of el ee ee ast of 5 — State. The laws of our 
State provide that all assessed at 25 per cent of its 
valuation. If property ee 3 assessed, the money re- 
quired to build VVV 
of the valuation of all our property, including moneys and credits, 
railroads, real and personal property. 
It is about $290 for every man, woman, and c or $20 per 
FCC If it is Perre to make 
good roads of all of our roads in the United States, then 


. | and one-quarter billion dollars is required, or, in other words, 


wea propriete EN gn equal to the a ropriation for the last 
fiscal year, or $750,000,000 poe gad goon for forty years we will have 
Treas- | nearly sufficient maey to these roads, provided they 
can be built at $5, 000 por mile; but New Jersey has built 1,000 
miles of road which mile on the average. In Ohio 
the cost averages from to E and I 
VFC 
pro some to appropria! or els - 

ext three this money to be dis- 

their ere 


get a ew mead sat Gat 


ae — 1 * qs bill is that it 80 ap tes 
use o out against this giant question with 
_ eaten ens gun in the s c R 


woul: 55 
kandred milion dollars. 
If Mr. enact vps suggestion of appropria $700,000,000 per 


year is to be carried out, these good ro — be built in about 
3 years, or 1 mile out of every 43 would be built each 


wit this enormous sum isneeded to build good roads, how are we 
going to'raise the money? Will you borrowit? Will you increase 
the tax? Will you cut down or cut off certain appropriations 
entirely? If so, which amount do you ee ae to reduce or cut 
off? ill you cut off 957 85,978,160 appropriated last session of 
Congress for agriculture? No. Will you cut off the 877, 888, 752.89 
5 or the at. or the $7,188,416.22 for fortifications? 

ill you include the 881, 876, AES z 85 the Navy? Will you cut 


C ions for the 996,545 pen- 
sioners? u do you have 12,775, hee 48, which is less 
than one- the 5 mal for a single year. If you con- 


tinue along this line up to the $700,000,000 mark, 1855 only have 

5 left, not one- third enough to run the Post-Office 
en 

pon investigation I find that the last fifteen Congresses, cov- 


ering a period of thirty years, have appropriated for— 


It not only involves the expenditure of great sums of money, it Fortifications 


involves great engineering problems, the problem of material, 
and how to provide for the money to carry out the need pe 
According to their views it involves ourfuture, As you see, 
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For diplomatic and consular, District of Columbia, Indian, legis- 
lative, Military Academy, post-office, sundry civil, deficiency, mis- 
cellaneous, permanent annual appropriations, etc., $7,570,123,- 
028.05, or a grand total of 813,055,950, 050.43. 

The amount required is nearly six times as great as the total 
amount expended for pensions, army, navy, fortifications, rivers 
and harbors, and agriculture, and more than twice as much asa 
grand total of all the money appropriated for the last thirty years. 

It is more than thirty-three times as 9 our present interest- 
bearing debt, which is 8914, 541,410. It is twelve times as great 
as the total money in circulation April 1, 1904, which was $2,516,- 
639,223, or 830.87 per capita. It is eleven times as great as the 
general stock of money in the United States April 1, 1904, which 
was $2,793,811,428. It is nearly 8400 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It is equal to nearly one-third of the 
wealth of the United States, which is 894,300,000, 000. It is nearly 
fourteen times the value of all the cattle, horses, sheep. mules 
and swine in the United States. It is almost equal to the total 
value of imports since 1790, a period of 113 years, which was $34,- 
279,263,510. 

If it costs $6,500 per mile to build these roads, the amount re- 
quired is ter than the total value of our exports for the same 
period, which was $37,863,335,440. It would be about ten times 
the amount of the balance of trade in our favor for one hundred 
hirteen years, which was $3,584,071,930, to build roads such 


and thi 
as has been suggested. 

It has been suggested by some that only part of the roads 
should be built, that the main traveled roads leading into towns 
and cities should be made first class, and that the intersecting 
roads and those in the more remote rural districts should be left 
to take care of themselves, or, as has been stated by somebody, 
left sticking in the mud.“ 

It hardly seems right to take the money which it is claimed be- 
longs to all the people and 0 Be it for the benefit of those 
who are fortunate enough to have their farms joining these pro- 
pee good roads, and I 5 the farmers receiving no 

nefits would protest against being taxed five or ten dollars — 
acre for the benefit of others. It is pro that the States, 
counties, or communities shall pay one- of the cost, and that 
they are to receive this money upon certain conditions; and un- 
less those conditions are complied with—that is, to furnish one- 
half the money, etc.—the aid will not be granted. 

I take it that the cities, towns, and villages, and more densely 
populated communities, might consent to tax themselves and ac- 
cept of this money; but what becomes of the rural districts and 
those for whom this plea is made if they decline to be taxed and 
to comply with these conditions? Some will remain, as stated, in 
the mud; others will continue to build and maintain good roads 
as they are doing to-day at a cost of less than 5 cents an acre per 
year. One thing to be taken into consideration is that it is claimed 
that the clay, gravel, and sand roads, which we have in many 
parts of this country, are far superior nine months out of the year 
to the kind of roads it is proposed to build. They are certainly as 
good in the winter when the ground is frozen or covered with 
snow; they are certainly superior to the macadamized roads when 
smooth and dry; they are less wearing on horses and vehicles. 
Everyone knows that a horse or vehicle in the city with paved 
streets will not last one-half as long as on the country roads. 

The question as it presents itself to me is, Had we not better 
ascertain first if this legislation is really for, and desired by, the 
people whom it is claimed it is in the interest of; whether they 
are ready to entertain any such undertaking before we go head- 
long into a gigantic proposition of this kind? 

In this connection I wish to read to you from page 3892, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, of March 25: 

Mr. Pov. I turned to page 1848 of the RECORD of last Con and I find 
there, in the list of trusts published by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LIT- 
ttn a corporation known as the “automobile trust,” with a capital 
x Ë n further investigation I find that this automobile trust has been flood- 
ing the whole country With literature“ in the interest of roads. Now, 
I would not charge our friendson the other side with le: ting in the inter- 
est of the trusts. They have never been known to doan g like that. 
They have never been known to accept any money from the trusts in 
to carry elections. They would not think of doing anyt like that. But 

appears as a remarkable coincidence that here is a trust which is endeavor- 
ing to induce the people to build fine roads so it can sell es, and here 
is the Republican party forcing the people, no matter how poor they may be, 
to do the yery thing the trust wants. Mr. Chairman, it looks as if we base 
discovered the colored gentleman in the wood pile. [Laughter.] 

The above would indicate that possibly the manufacturers of 
automobiles are more interested than are the farmers. 

I also read to you from page 11 of the hearings: 

No man will for a moment contend that the amount of $24,000,000 is goin; 
to build many roads in the United States. I looked into it, and the statemen 


R that the State of California would get 000, 
‘oad ousand miles long—just 
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to ask Congress 
ae departments to 
roads; and whether the 


Also, page 18 from the hearings, statement of Mr. Wright, of 
New York: 


that aid, but we do not want to stand in the way of our 
need not be so particular about the e 


Also, page 12 of the hearings: 


There is but one voice, it should be done, and the question for you gentle- 
men to decide is how it is to be done. 

Mr. Grarr. Has your committee indorsed any particular bill which is be- 
fore Congress? 

Mr. Booru. No: not at all. 

Pennsylvania appropriated $6,500,000 the last session of the 
legislature to be disbursed in the next five years. Mr. Worrell, of 
Philadelphia, chairman of the National Association of the League 
of American Wheelmen, made the statement before the committee 
that they had secured an appropriation, but were going to use 
but little of it; that only 16 out of the 1,500 townships had 
taken advantage of the law. In view of these statements and 
facts, the present condition of the Treasury, the limited knowl- 
edge we have on the subject, had we not better continue as we 
have for a few years to use our scientific department to demon- 
strate how to build and tocarry on experiments in building roads? 


We have maintained in the Agricultural De ent for a few 
ears a division known as the Public-Road iry,” under the 
irection and able management of Mr. Dodge, w. has devoted 


its time entirely to the work, and has given its aid in the way of 
superintending and instructing in building good roads where as- 
sistance was needed and desired. 


parna out by the chairman of the Appropriations Commi 
y a few days ago he stated that we had $221,000,000 in the 
, $181,000,000 of which had already been authorized, 
leaving a net balance of only $90,000,000, which is smaller than 
it has boan for a number of years. Had we not better continue 
the policy of instruction and the dissemination of knowledge and 
information through our chemists and through this bureau of good- 
roads inquiry so that the e may haye the benefit of this valu- 
able knowledge and information? I believe it as much the duty of 
the Federal Government to aid in the construction of roads as it 
is in improving rivers and harbors; and believe that good roads 
are a national necessity, and that they contribute largely to our 
general welfare. 

The farmers pay a large portion of our taxes. I am not pre- 
pared to say how much, but probably one-half. It is claimed 
they get nothing in return. Some one estimated that only 5 per 
cent of the Government money goes back to the rural districts, I 
do not agree with that statement. We will appropriate this year 
$20,180,000 for raral free-delivery service. A large portion of the 
$170,000,000 appropriated for the Post-Office Department is dis- 
tributed in the rural districts. So with a large part of the money 
appropriated for rivers and harbors. The $5,978,160 appropriated 
for agriculture is largely in their interests. A large portion of 
the $140,000,000 appropriated for pensions is distributed all over 
= 1 We have as many pensioners in the country as in 

e cities, 

A large number of clerks in Washington come from the rural 
districts. The Military and Naval Academies are instructing 
young men from all parts of the country at Government expense. 

t can hardly be claimed that the diplomatic and consular service 
is more in the interest of one locality or class than another. 80 I 
assume that a much larger percentage of money is paid back to 
the rural district than the 5 per cent claimed. 

We lead the world in nearly all the arts, yet we are behind 
nearly all other countries in good roads. France has built 23,000 
miles of national highways; England, Switzerland, Norway, and 
many other countries in Europe have built national highways. 

The ques of good roads is of great importance, and one 
which should receive earnest and favorable consideration by Con- 
gress. I for one favor the encouragement of building good roads. 
But with the limited information we have on the subject, and 
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in view of the good work being done by the Agricultural De- 
ent through the Bureau of Chemistry and the Division of 


iblic-Roads Inquiries, and the liberal tions made for 
the continuance of this ebe ae in view o 8 
demands on and the present condi 1 


the ’à;3 . ot hs Gama and until 
it is clear to everybody that if we are to undertake the building 
of roads such as has been suggested we will either borrow 
money or increase taxation, which means not only higher internal 
taxes, but higher duties on imports as well; in view of this sit- 
uation, it seems to me we are not justified in committing this 
Government to such a gigantic undertaking at this time. 

Some days ago, in offering some observations, among other 
things I referred to the rural service and com 


5 id the rural carriers to that paid clerks here in Wash - 
ington. This his statement seems to have attracted some attention 
from the ; andasan introduction to this subject, I wish to read 
extracts an editorial the i Press under date 


HA 5 „ N ere 
UGEN, Ww e E 
tion of the Post-Office en ee eee 
and Government service, said: 


in th 5 si hain, id $1,000 
fan e summer, on or more per an- 
num for and if he is d for duty outside of 
or sent abroad on duty or pre of duty, he is 
151 $7 per day for subsistence 
> not be disputed fe come 1 tus House is true, and 
San at oe onne sie ee af — 


have — 
it is hi 
355 ee ee 00000 
— 
noting the above from iy speach; Tam kindly advised 
is oooi an Cali ae trop gag in practical politics, etc. 


15 comments on my suggestions in this 
The JJC Souls cache sateen Matas ores 
sideration ath clerk who 0 entities him to the scorn 
What object would be in creating political positio: 
if the incum work, and what inducements would there 
. And asf very t of such a g 


wed 0 
ch an army sepa: VVV now occupy pre- 
such an army separated 1 to the Congressman from whose comstisuency the 

incum ee 


If the —— m Iowa ever hi 


ington he should content himself with tices ng ups tine 3 line of cam; inwhich 
colleagues are not so interested, and hich the would 
not be so greatly ben 


This, of course, is sarcasm and reflects on the 5353 
and the Republican Members of this House. It is to be i 
that the Republican party and Republican Members are respon 
sible for the appointment and favor the retention of this 
wood. This waste expenditure can not be charged to the Repub- 
lican Administration, as we all know a majority of the people em- 
ployed by the Government are Democrats and were appointed 
under the Cleveland Administration under the spoils system and 
covered by the civil-service blanket by Mr. Cleveland before going 


out of office. They were there when the Republican party came | the 


into control, and are there to stay unless Congress acts. 


It has been suggested that this isa small matter; that it means | in 


a saving of only fifteen or twenty million dollars out of the $750- 
000,000 appropriated annually, and why not go after bigger game? 
My reply i is that we must sturt somewhere—start at this point and 
continue all along the line until you have reached every item of 
the appropriation bill; reduce the items, make them what they 
onght to be, and you will save millions and millions of dollars per 
year to the Government and insure as liberal and equally as efti- 
cient and extensive service. Iam not prepared to say just what 
amount can be saved, but Uncle Sam has on his pay roll more 
than one-quarter of a million of employees, and it is clear that the 
amount would be large. 

The fact that there are other extravagant appropriations and 
that more money could be saved ay * down other items is 
no excuse why this subject sho ot receive earnest and 


thoughtful consideration; and there is no justice in continuing in 
service an army of worthless clerks at a high nl. If 20 per 
of expenditure 


pak 335 
$ energy, a ese appointments am 0 


and eee, fall of Ste TION ane patriotism. 8 one 
in 3 that the Census Office 
— ee their work well. and 3 they did 


towns, 
villages, factories, shops, and soils and pursued thelr duties with 


ommended 57 Seh responsibility and who had knowledge of 


their fitness. 
I repeat what I said March 11; 
If under our 
getting men, itis pL iced tar er So ules thet wil 


ag ge 5 of the efficiency or inefficien 
of the employees of the Government. My statement was based 
on statements made on the floor of this House by reliable men; 
and so far as I know these statements have not been contradicted. 


ted | If true that we have 20 per cent of dead wood, it is unjust to appro- 


priate for this if a It is true that Congress does not 
appoint clerks, but it fol oe ed strings; we do and can put 
limitations on 2 Congress can ribe rules and 
regulations as to money shall link aig We can provide 
for a commission, that commissio: e ye wer to appoint and 
discharge employees. rules for the Civil 
Service Commission as to 8 and requirements and 
g empl 

This is not a partisan question. The question is, What is for the 

best of the service? It is not a on whether Republicans or 


Democrats are to be employed. e question is to appoint honest, 
energetic, patriotic, faithful, competent, and worthy clerks. In 
connection with this I also want to make some comments on an 
editorial in the Boston Herald, April 1, 1904: 


creased 

Brats were in control the gain i 
with that shown by Republican w contem: 

thinks tha HAUGEN’S table will noi ag Bed gag 9 


. . hof a sprinkling 
of tic no Naa den abou ths Deniograts been 
1 a keeping step with the 


838 ete it 


campaign 
was to the Re 8 from a 
e tacts, having Èo the fine and toting Ù the o chips ta 
iag Sear aria CCC 9 


5 


a a third to the 
but two of w the Democrats coutrolled the H House. In the 


In this connection you me for briefly ref 
polities and tho party Which 1 V 
Bho Repebloan party bas no apology to mak. Tis isto Tta history since 

in 1856 is thə history of 33 Its 
e ee eee e the country at 8 It 
has never taken a backward step, but e Doar eee 
porting pillar of the National Government. Its cardinal princi 
ples have been the maintenance of the Declaration of TUDA. 
ence, internal improvements, egal eR PEE SE pete 
age ie and to pay Government expenses, the building up of 
our Navy, Lappe purity in elections, for the diffusion of 
knowledge and happiness among all the ‘people, for an honest 


1904. 


medium of exchange, the maintenance of a common standard of 
valne, and an elastic currency. It has eS for honor, dignity, 
integrity, patriotism, progress, prosperity, happiness, law, and 


Following these principios we have prospered; we have ad- 
vanced along the lines of accumulating wealth, furnishing em- 
ployment for our labor, as well as good prices for our products; 

5 le.” Wo karo t makes opportunities and advan for 
Sd people. We sigs attained that remarkable degree of Ameri- 

culmination of the prosperity of the 
e but as wo have advanced in population, prog 
and happiness our expenses have 


8 as stated, my speech of March 11. e a political speech, 
and the tables were not printed for political ped rera 
com: made between Administrations. The total appro- 

riation by the Forty-ninth Congress, as shown by the table re- 
ferred to, Ses ae ee dray ere 

gress was $1 on f 
seventh Congress, being under pa iayy rhen tion, eg 
twice as great as that of the Pocky eth amis Democratic Ba: 
ministration. In 1887, our population was 59,974,000, and in 1903, 
it was over 80,000,000, an increase of about 20,000,000. In 1888, 
our imports were $728,953,114: our exports were $695,954,507, an 
adverse balance of trade o 002,607. In 1903, N 
81,025,719, 237, our exports „420,141,679, with a balance of trade 
in our favor of 8394, 422.442 The wealth of this country in 1890, 
was $65,000,000,000, and in 1900, it was over $94,000,000,000. 

With enormous increase of commerce, wealth, and popu- 
lation, and taking into consideration the fact that we were re- 
centl ber Satara at be e e shod tne da | a 
G , it is natural that our appropriations should increase in 


5 — referred to, Congress appropriated 
ture. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, under Repu 

Administration, Congress appropriated $5,978,160 for agriculture, 
an increase of more than 800 cent. For the year 1887, Con- 


per 
ted 5 for the Army, and for 1904, 
l a Congress a; ted 16,489,907. 20 for 
the Navy, and in 11904 876,791.43. For 1887, Congress a 
pria riated 854,305, 863.25 for the Post-Office t, for 
1904, $153,511,549.75. For 1887, eee, 200 
for pensions, and for 1904, $139, 847. 
ropriation for rural free was then $10,000; this 
year we have appropriated $20,180,000. ese are indeed 


increases, but I take it nobody will contend that either of these 
appropriations could be kept down to what they were fifteen or 
twenty years ago. While some of these a i gi re have been 
large and could and should have been muc 

they have been on fairly conservative lines, The increase in 
the expenditures in the War and Navy Departments can hardly be 
charged up to the Republican party. One party must assume as 
much responsibility as the other. 

One of the most inspiring and patriotic scenes ever witnessed 
in Congress was on that day when every Member of the House, 
regardless of sectional lines or political affiliations, voted to ap- 
propriate the $50,000,000 to carry on the war with pledging 
the lives and material resources of this nation. ocrats not 
only yoted to begin the war, to raise men and to equip armies, 
but they voted for t the treaty which ended it; they voted for ae 
$20,000,000 to comply with a certain provision of the treaty; the 
voted and helped to maintain our honor and dignity, and to enforce 
American sovereignty. 

We have not always agreed with all Democrats upon all ques- 
tions relative to the war; we never believed in what has been adro- 
cated by those who were crying im: and militarism. We 
hayeneveragreed with some who contend that to give aid and com- 
fort to rebels in arms against the United States was maintaining 
the Declaration of — nor have we contended that to 

ut down a rebellion and maintain law and order in any part of the 
nited States or any pert of the territory of the United States with- 


out regard to the place or time when such territory was acquired, 
was imperialism; and that any use of the Army to maintian law 
s order, to protect life property, however necessary, was 


et on the whole it was the bravery, loyalty, suf- 
fering, and united efforts of all the American people that caused 
this grand and beautiful to float forever over land Sri sea, 
pany: ting the greatest and grandest country on earth. 
lines are not drawn on appropriations. Appropriation 
bills 8 come to the House with a unanimous report. 
Congress has been in session five months, and during these five 
months five hours have not been consumed by discussion i in opposi- | ci 
u to 8 and I venture the assertion that as much 
consumed in opposition to appropriations on this 
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ton the whole | year 


This | they do and may enj 


money for the rural free-delivery service, and that the rural 
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side of the Chamber as on the other. 8 gener - 
ally viewed from a higher stand t, and. so far as I know, every 


— — see 3 eae dens triotic 
standpoint by one side as 0 and with as a view 
of 1 the best interests of this Government. 

No party, men, or man has a monopoly on h sound 


3 found wisdom, pure, noble, and 10 eals and 
996 
— 2 or vocation; no party, no men, or set of men are - 
ble; we are all human; some err in ju ent, some in lack of 
blic affairs; some are ; 


050 will inion ine eee 1 e for pensions. 
We all believe in a just recognition of the services of our sailors 
and soldiers, With few exceptions, dee weep at sce e 
laws. I take it no objection can be raised to a large increase for 


agricultural purposes. We are that this money has been 
wisely and economicall 


a : 5 the very bet postal facies, 
ing class e. vor very facilities, 
re N 

for 


to large appro- 
Wearenearlyall increase for the rural free- 
gee ural free de nor i hoaa 


erous and courteous tads t he Post for the prompt attention and 
friendly consideration given petitioners in my 
district has been given over 160 routes, four times the average 
ional districts, which I take it is due to good 

tion, and patronage, and the petitions co 
f the regulations. In fact, itisthe 


by, I believe, the happiest, most contented, patriotic, intelligent, 
industrious, progressive, prosperous, and law-abiding people on 


bill contained no item of greater 
27 5 „180, aask for this service which is yet in 
its ancy. Four years ago nota e route was in operation 
in my district—very fow ir in the United States—a service side- 
fem thease ENA, sears of KAINE sence: Administra SHIA on: 
seven no and frien 
couragement by a blican Administration it has re img bu 
a $10,000 appropriation to over $20,000,000. During the last fiscal 
954, pieces were collected and 890,428,128 pieces of 
mail were delivered by Uncle Sam's 15,119 carriers; 8.339 routes 
were investigated, of which 6,653 were established and 1,714 were 
rejected. On June 30, 1903, there were 15 1119 routes in operation, 
an average number of 40 for each of the 386 Congressional dis- 
tricts. On that day there were 11,700 petitions for routes await- 
ing investigation, and on April 1, 1904, there were 22,537 rural 
free-delivery Soret: in operation, or an average of 59 for each 


With the liberal a ropriation made for this service for the 
year, before the next fiscal year ends we will have in 
operation more than 30,000 routes, extending the service to the 
firesides of more than 3,000 homes. We hope in the near 
future to extend the service to every country home where it is 
practical and possible, a recognition justly due a deserving p 
ple, the bone and sinew of our great Republic, where love, loy- 
alty, patriotism, virtue, and morality prevail, adding much to thə 
blessings, advancement, advantages, happiness, comfort, and 
convenience of a pore trad have Sagie ge 50 pipes to our 
sree ess, appa Areas 


sey rap renien. p 


number in 


triotic service to 
this country than they da Their many noble and loyal deeds 
entitle them to consideration. We all believe in the encourage- 
ment and upbuilding of our rural districts. We want to encour- 
age our young men and women to remain on the farms, re 
2 brs greater d of blessings, true ha: 
1 independence, advantages, general content than in 


It has been suggested that we have been free in peg 
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tricts are receiving more than their share ascompared with the de- 
livery in the cities. In this Congress we appropriated $20,250,000 
for free-delivery service already established, to pay letter carriers 
and substitutes; also for pay of carriers in new offices entitled 
to free delivery, $110,000—total, $20,360,000—while we appropri- 
ated for rural elivery service only $20,180,000, which is 
$180,000 less than the amount appropriated for city service. The 
urban population is only 28,411,693, or 37.3 per cent. The semi- 
urban is 8,208,480, or 10.8 per cent, while the rural is 39,528,398, 
or 51.9 per cent of total population. 

Out of the total number of 29,073,233 persons engaged in gain- 
ful occupations in the United States in 1900, 81.7 per cent males 
and 18.8 per cent females, we find 10,381,765 engaged in agricul- 
ture, 90.6 per cent males and 9.4 per cent females; 1,258,588 pro- 
fessional service, 65.8 per cent males and 84.2 per cent females; 
5,580,657 domestic.and personal service, 62.5 per cent males and 
87.5 per cent females; 4,766,964 trade and transportation, 89.4 per 
cent males and 10.6 per cent females; 7,085,309 manufacturing 
oA 5 pursuits, 81.5 per cent males and 18.5 per cent 

emales. 

Of the 35,849,516, or 47.5 per cent, of total population living in 
the 10,602 cities and towns in the United States, 19,757,618, or 25.9 
per cent, live in 161 cities of 25,000 or more; 4,964,091, or 6.5 per 
cent, live in 856 cities of over 8,000 and less than 25,000; 2,937,327, 
or 8.9 per cent, live in 532 cities of over 4,000 and less than 8,000; 
1,896,705, or 2.5 per cent, live in 604 cities of over 2,500 and less 
than 4,000; 3,804,700, or 4.3 per cent, live in 2,130 towns of over 
1,000 and less than 2,500; 3,007,075, or 4 per cent, live in 6,819 
towns of less than 1,000. 

There are in the United States 5,739,657 farms, which produce 
crops valued at 82,910, 138,663, of which amount each of the crops 
listed contributes the amount set opposite it in the table. 


826 
846 
746 
820 
148 
584 
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According to the census report of 1900, of the 16,600,487 fami- 
nae in agricultural DOAA. OF this DETT. 6,644,688, TE 
en i pursuits. is number, 3,644,669, or 
64 per cent, mel their own farms, 2,014,316 hire farms, 41,356 are 

own; 8,654,158, or 63.7 per cent, of farms are operated b 
owners, 59,213, or 1 per cent, are operated by managers, 


2,026,286, or 85.8 per cent, are operated by tenants. Of the total 
. of 5,789,657 farms in the United States, 5,537,731 have 
u gs. 
Of the 16,006, 437 private families in the United States, 7,218,755, 
or 45 per cent, own their homes; 4, 739,914 are free and 2,180,229 
are encumbered, 298,612 unknown; 8,246,747 live in hired homes, 


540,935 unknown. 

Our farm lands in the United States are valued at. $13,114, 492, 056 

paiar n TE none a aE mie Sener teen en cen eel ean hares 3,560, 198,191. 
SURE oo ns a PEE a a e scared tiv eaaben 16, 674, 690, 247 

LANO GUC VOLUN BE 2 ccc ce npctcac sea A A ELOA E AAE AEE AANER 2, 977, 708, 185 

Total value of farm products in United States „118, 752 

Farm machinery implements in United States 40, 293, 950 


The value of the corn crop in United States alone is 8828, 258,26, 
which is an amount nearly equal to the value of the total produc- 
tion of iron and steel in the United States, which is $835,759,034. 
Seven hundred and forty-six thousand seven hundred and seven- 
teen farms, valued at $324,244,397, are farmed by negroes; 716,514 
have buildings valued at $71,903,315. 

Iowa, with a population of 2,231,858, or 480,878 families, ayer- 
aging 4.6 to a family, has 228,622 farms; 220,626 of this number 
have buildings; 147,805, or 64 per cent, are operated by owners; 
1,581, or seven-tenths of 1 57 cent, by managers, and 79,736, or 
84.9 per cent, by tenants. the 223,525 families in lowa engaged 
in farming, 146,844, or 65.7 per cent, families own their farms; 
75,161, or 33.6 per cent, hire farms; 1,520, or seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent, unknown. 

In Iowa, out of 476,710 families, 282,760, or 60 per cent, own 
their homes; 163,640 are free and 112,877 are encumbered, 6,248 
unknown; 183,053 are hired, 10,897 unknown. 

Of the total number of 789,404 persons, 10 years old and over, en- 
gaged in gainful occupations in Iowa in 1900, we find 871,604, or 47.1 
per cent, engaged in agriculture; 117,177, or 14.9 per cent, engaged 
in domestic and personal service; 46,814, or 5.9 per cent, engaged 
in | peewee service; 129,006, or 16.3 per cent, engaged in trade 
= . 124,803, or 15.8 per cent, engaged in manu- 

acturing. 

Iowa’s products alone amounted to $365,410,528. According to 
the census report of 1900, Iowa produced 883,453,190 bushels of 
corn, or 766,906 cars of 500 bushels each, or a train of cars 4,793 
miles long, valued at $97,297,707, on 9,804,076 acres, an average 
of 39.1 bushels per acre. Iowa produced 168,364,170 bushels of 
oats on 4,695,891 acres; also 22,769,440 bushels of wheat on 
1,689,705 acres, 1,179,970 bushels of rye on 89,172 acres, 18,059,060 
bushels of barley on 627,851 acres, and 1,413,880 bushels of flax on 
186,433 acres. 

In Iowa alone we have 1,423,648 dairy cows, valued at $46,349,012, 
Total number of neat cattle, 5,867,630, valued at $142,518,902, 
We have 1,392,573 horses, valued at $77,720,577. We have 9,723,- 
791 swine, valued at $43,764,176. The total value of domestic 
animals is $271,844,034. Our poultry is valued at $6,535,464. We 
have bees valued at $443,928. The value of poultry raised in 1899 
was $9,491,819. The cackling hen laid 99,621,920 dozens of eggs. 

I will insert in the RECORD tables and comments, some compiled 
by Mr. Pepper, Statistician of the Agricultural Department, and 
some by myself, relative to agriculture, commerce, population, 
and other matters pertaining to this country. 
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Domestic merchandise exported, grouped according to sources of production. 
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Historical table Total value of imports and exports into and from the United States, 1790 to 1903. 
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Area and population of the principal countries of the world and their total foreign commerce and commerce with the United 
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Farm homes in Fourth Congressional district. of Iowa. 
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The ten counties DINE Be Congressional district which 


I have the honor to represent have an area of 5,624 square miles, 
carved out of that magnificent and productive 55,475 square 
miles of land area in Iowa. This district has a population of 
195,815. The land area exceeds the area of the State of Rhode 
Island and Delaware, and almost the combined area of Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and Delaware. It has a greater population 
than ‘either Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, New Mexico, or wanu or 
four times as tas Nevada, twice that of Wrang, Sa 
times that of a, and mpeg as great as the com popu- 
lation of these Out of the 41,248 homes in my district, 
22,560, or 54. 8 per cent, are farm homes; 9,095, or 40.4 per cent, are 
free, and 7,907, or 35.1 per cent, are encumbered; 1 own, 
5,276 hired, 116 unknown. Of the other 18 688 homes, 8,461, or 
45.5 per cent, are free; 2,400, or 18.5 per cent, are encumbered, 
unknown, 6,793 hired; 55; 65.3 per per oF its its popula 
tion depends u Tos iculture eir liv 
vocation on 23,026 farms, which average size is 182 $ acres, and 
of an average value of $8, 622. There are buildings on 98 per cent 
of them, and 206 contain 500 acres or more. Seventy-six of these 
farms are operated by landowners, thus assuring a contented, 
stable, and prosperous pas people, They contain 883,324 acres, 80.7 
pre cent, or 223,256 acres, of which are ng 

The total value of farm property in the district, including land 
and improvements, buildings, implements and machinery, and 
4 18 pA yer 490,487, at a very low valuation. The total 

‘ely increased 25 per cent and 2 fall short of 

2 vas a — ness farms yield a ucts not fed to live stock,” 
or, in other words, farm produce for sale, $25,695,822 worth an- 
nually. Add to this $10,014,369 fed to live stock and we have 
a total production for the district of $35,709,691. In the produc- 
tion of this enormous amount the farmers, in addition to their 
own toil, expended the sum of 8 923,920 for labor and used fer- 
tilizers to the amount of $29,680 Taking the value of farm prop- 
erty for capital invested, we find that the value of products not 
fed to live stock shows a gross p rofit of 14.6 per cent. These 
farms were stocked with 518,820 head of neat cattle and 126,212 
work animals. The farmers slaug htered for their own use $778,- 
070 worth of animals and sold on the hoof” $9,558,229 worth. 
The “‘ better halves“ of the farmers 8 from their dairies 
$4,198,226 worth of dairy podao at which amount they sold 
$5,827, ,718 worth, or 79 per cent. 


5 70 feet wide pose 1. . 2 
the fleet with which Admiral Dewey captured Manila and still 
have room for some of the Spanish vessels captured. Five million 
eight hundred and ninety- four thousand four hundred and eighty- 
five ds of butter was churned in this great farming di 

this butter on the farmer’s and start it to market. 
If we give each team a ton of butter for a load, ies lg 
wagons. Allowing 30 feet for each team on the road, we will 
have a procession of butter-laden wagons 16.9 miles in length. 


Nearly 2, 000; 000 chickens 10.3 0 dow p with 109,744 turkeys, 
geese, and ducks, produced 104 840 dozens of eggs. If we crate 
these eggs and piace them end to end, we will have a line of egg 

Now, to return to the farmer: From 704,078 acres of the best 


land on earth he gathered 27,647,090 bushels of corn. Asa side 
issue, he hary: 2,669,360 bushels of barley; he seeded 707,651 
acres to oats and gathered 26,620,040 bush ; he sowed 62.425 


wings of wheat, which yielded 908,350 bushels; his hay crop—timo- 
5 5 55 clover—amounted to 480,572 572 tons. 

uce it to carloads. Loading the principal crops of this dis- 

trict on freight cars, allowing 700 bushels for a load for corn, 

barioy, and wheat, and 1,200 bushels of oats, we will have a train 


of loaded cars which, with the locomotives e pacer ee move it, 
279 | would have a total length of 778 miles, divided as follows: Corn, 


812 miles; barley, 81 miles; oats, 172 miles; wheat, 10 miles, and 


ollow their Bey 253 miles, which would be but a — advertisement of the 


fertility and productiveness of the Fourth Congres- 

sional district of Iowa. 
In this connection I venture a word as to the antioleo legislation 
Fyer A Konpe ate two years ago, 5 do so eae any 
esire to reopen the „ an rons on 
2 ect, both inthe contin and Hane Twill not now 
merits or demerits of that legislation. Butin view 


an the 8 © opposition at that time, and the 
fear en ed of the ible disaster and failure so sure to come 
from such tion, I wish to call attention of this Houseand the 
country to the real results which followed. 


not only the oleo interests, but that it would 
cotton-seed ind ; and that the Texas oops 
to suffer the mo: of being ted 
55 . 


legislation. 

After a year and one-half of successful operation of this much- 
feared an "detested 1 on the part of our friends who 
fought so nobly and on the other on we find that not only 
is oleo at higher prices, but the a Wate toe 
oil have been in greater demand, and 
than ever before. The result has been most pl aot orate 
fying not pam Seales dairy interests, but to veces, Esok jire 
cerned, for against. 

After a careful perusal of the report of the Commissioner of 
3 Revenue We find that 126,316,427 pounds of oleo were 

during the fiscal venr aiding tly 1, 1902. Adding 
722,237 . 1, 1901, makes a total of 127,088 038,664 
pounds, spree Bey pee! ‘pounds which was exported, leaves 
123,869,465 pounds or domestic consumption for that year, being 
the Hea ire rary whe probit 

For the follo fiscal year ending July 1, 1903, the first year’s 
en pound law, only 5,710,407 pounds of colored oleo and 

5 ared oleo, a total of 72,264,006 p — 
8,486,692 pounds 
e for domes consumption, radians poun * 
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the 55 five months for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1903, the 


3 in 1903, including the tax on renovated butter. The 
censes under the old Jaw and under the new law were, in 1902, 


26,157. 

It will readily be seen that since this wholesale fraud, decep- 
tion, and counterfeiting has been cut off, and since this oleo has 
been put on the market and sold on its merits, and sold for what 
it is, the manufacture and sale of oleo has been restricted to about 
one-half; and the market for 60,000,000 ds of butter which 
the dairymen were robbed of annually by the sale of this coun- 
terfeit, sold in violation of State laws, thereby displacing 60,000,- 
000 pounds of butter, has been restored to the producers of the 
poe and genuine article and the receipts of the dairy people have 

TE th th nal rene thas ply and demand regulate 

e theory holds g supply and deman 
prices, it is unnecessary to argue that the price of butter has ad- 
van It is fair to assume that this had something to do with 
the advance in price of butter. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Harrison . 

Mr. HAR N. Mr. er, this bill for the government of 
the Panama Canal zone gtves all powers—military, civil, and ju- 
dicial—in the canal strip into the hands of the President. His 
power there, even though the effect of this act extends only 
through the life of the present Congress, will be complete and au- 
tocratic. This is one 5 toward a system of colonial gov- 
ernment as despotic as that of imperial Rome. 

t I do most deplore in our present mad expansion and 
acquisition of subject colonies is the ual blunting of our ap- 
preciation of the privileges and sanctity of self-government. As 
a people we are becoming more and more accustomed to the idea 
of an emperor here at the Executive Mansion, who issues his fiat 
and governs whole races of subject people whom he has never 
seen and whose own wishes he rarely co 

In view of the practical unanimity with which the committee 
has decided upon this measure, it seems almost fruitless to offer 
opposition to the bill. But I think it is fair to inquire why the 
committee has resorted to a measure like this after they have had 
an opponi for two or three months to investigate and con- 
sider various forms of government and formulate some regular 
system of rules or government for the Panama Canal zone, 

The Senate has passed the Kittredge bill. This is hybrid in its 
nature, because, although it starts out from an imperialistic 
standpoint, it incorporates what is practically the bill of rights, 
thereby taking away with its left hand what it has given with its 
right. Before the House committee there were several bills. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LoVERING], a member 
of the committee, introduced a bill which is as thoroughly im- 
perialistic in its tendencies as it was possible to devise. Out of 
the nine sections of the Lovering bill the six most important of 
them prescribe that the matters with which they deal shall be 
“ subject to the approval of the President or under the direc- 
tion of the President.” The commissioners were to do nothing 
of their own volition, except possibly to have boiled eggs for 
breakfast if they saw fit. ughter. s 2 

The necessity for legislation upon this subject at this time is 
very apparent. By the terms of the treaty the Republic of Pan- 
ama gave to the United States the exclusive and perpetual soy- 
ereignty over this zone. Thereis 5 in this treaty 
to show what is to be done with the inhabitants of the zone, as 
has been the custom in similar treaties in the praa example, 
in the cession of Louisiana in 1803, of Florida in 1819, and of 
Alaska in 1867. Therefore we are in doubt as to what laws now 
exist and are in force in the zone. A ; 

Either the laws of Panama are applicable, under which circum- 
stances the Republic of Panama may still be legislating for our 
zone, or else, with the transfer of sovereignty, the laws of Panama 
were ipso facto extinguished and no law at all obtains in the un- 
happy zone, In view of this uncertainty it was and is evidently 


ite immediately for the relief 
of the inhabitants of the zone and the protection of their property 
rights. Instead of doing this we are now invited by the commit- 
tee to leaye the whole matter open, confiding it to the discretion 
of the President. 

I myself introduced a bill providing both for the construction 
of Saary << the Tonen of eee e received the 
co of a hearing before the committee. ə purpose of my 
billwas to extend tothe Panama Canal zone, in so 3 were 
applicable, the laws of the United States, the laws to which we 
are accustomed, and which we think the best in the world. Iam 
conscious of the fact that it is necessary to have a strong right 
arm of government on the Panama Canal zone; but I fail to see 
in what respect the laws of the United States are weak or when 
they have failed to suppress disorder and to set up a stable form 
of government. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I am not losing sight of the main object of 
the acquisition of the Panama zone—we took it simply for the 
purpose of building a canal. I do not desire to delay in any way 
the completion of that work by prolonged disquisitions in 
Congress upon theories of government. But that is not necessary; 
it is not now necessary for us to conceive out of our own brains a 
new and original form of government; that was done for us many 
years ago by the founders of our Republic. All that we now need 
to do is to extend over the people of the Panama zone the broad 
ægis of the Constitution of the United States. 

am entirely conscious of the probability of the presence u 
the zone of a con tion of turbulent and lawless peoples. 
Some of them will be imported from the negro population of 
Jamaica or from the class of Chinese coolies to labor upon the 
canal; others will flock thither from all quarters of the world— 
malefactors and jail birds, Eam o to have a finger in 
the $400,000,000 pie we are about to open down there, 

It is therefore unquestionably e to establish a strong 
3 and strong laws in the zone, but I am unable to un- 

erstand wherein our own form of government is lacking. I do 
not mean to contend that the people of the canal zone are now 
fit for entire self-government or for the suffrage, or that they are 
able to understand the full significance of the * 50 system; but 
we should endeavor to give them now and immediately the fullest 
and most complete share of liberty and consideration which is pos- 
sible under an adjustment of our own laws to their present neces- 
sities, instead of turning them over body and soul, and bag- 

e, into the hands of a dictator. 

e precedent for the bill under consideration as given by the 
committee is that of President Jefferson’s action in 1803 in the 
acquisition of the Louisiana territory, when he governed it in the 
first year of its annexation in the manner and under the law now 
proposed to beapplied tothe Panamazone. Thisisnowadvanced 
as a reason why Democrats should vote for this measure. Mr, 
aparer, I submit that this is no precedent, because at the time 
of the taking over of the Louisiana territory the many disputes 
between the settlers along the Ohio River and all up and down 
the Mississippi and the Spaniards at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River presaged a war between our country and Spain unless there 
should be a transfer of that territory to the United States. 

In view of that fact, it was necessary to establish a military 
form of government—a despotic form of government—for a 
short time at least, in the isi territory. There was an 
actual state of war at the time of our acquisition of the Phili 
pines and of Porto Rico and of Cuba, but I have heard nobody 
assert that there is a state of war on the Panama canal zone or 
any N of war, and therefore I see no reason for the adop- 
tion by the committee of this bill, which has the appearance of 
despotism run mad. We are going down there at peace with the 
Panama Republic and with all the world, to perform a eful 
mission which will be observed with admiration and applause by 
every civilized nation on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill gives the President 8 authority than 
almost any sovereign in this world, and although there are at the 
present time only four or five thousand people residing upon this 
zone, how do we know but that when he has once acquired this 

wer the President will desire to continue to administer this zone 
Gespoticaliy and extend his power there indefinitely? 

I think we should be exceedingly careful lest a precedent be fur- 
nished in the House of Representatives in this matter upon which 
the Executive will in future depend. I suppose the President be- 
lieves that we should be gratified and flattered that he has actu- 
ally paused to invite an expression of opinion from the House in 
this matter, instead of legislating himself from the White House 
without our assistance, as he is now accustomed to do, 
on the Democratic side.] · 

Another point to which I desire to call the attention of the 
House is that upon the eve of a Presidential election this will cre- 
ate a power in the President to a potni some six, seven, or eight 
hundred men to offices. pea vis, a member of the Canal 


incumbent upon Congress to legisla 


[Applause 
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Commission, when he appeared before the House committee, took 


occasion to propose a budget and i 
government for the zone; and he made an estima’ nite a rea- 
sonable one, I may say—that there would be needed some 278 
officials, at salaries ranging up to $5,000, and some 800 of a minor 
class, showing from that point of view how truly this may be 
called an Administration measure.” 

The sum of money thus to be dispensed in salaries, according 
to General Davis, amounts to about $600,000 a year. This bud- 

tis very carefully and intelligently prepared by an officer who 
is entirely familiar with the government of tropical countries, 
and it is highly probable that his estimate of the amount of pat- 

which will thus be made over to the President is reason- 
ably correct. Think of it—$600,000 more worth of salaries in 
appointive offices! Truly a pleasing prospect, especially on the 
eve of a Presidential election! Many a would-be officeholder will 
smile with satisfaction and gleeful anticipation of the feast about 
to be spread before him. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before I close I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that amendments to this bill should 
be made providing for an orderly and businesslike construction 
of the canal itself. My own bill on this subject (H. R. 13671) 
provides both for the government of the zone and the construc- 
tion of the canal. The Spooner Act, under which the President 
is to construct the canal, will, without further legislation, give 
the new commission, consisting of seven men, the power and the 
opportunity to expend, without any regulation, without making 
any contract, without asking any bids or receiving any, the very 
greatest sum of money that this or any other Government has 
ever undertaken to expend for any public purpose. 

It is understood that the President and the commission do not 


mgro a provisional form of 


desire to be hampered in any way by Congress in this enormous |’ 


undertaking. I should rather suppose that the commissioners 
themselves would demand legislation on this subject to protect 
them in their vast responsibility. Upon this very point my bill 
proposes strict regulations, taken from the . act and 
the aqueduct act of the city of New York, which would provide 
an accurate and orderly method of procedure, affording certainty 
and security not alone to our Government and our people in this 
vast expenditure of money, but to contractors and business men 
intent upon undertaking the material part of this construction. 
This should be accomplished now and here, instead of leaving 
the immensé and unlimited power in the President and the com- 
mission. Then, and then only, all persons who go down to that 
zone, whether aslaborers or employers of labor, peddlers or store- 
keepers, travelers or commercial agents, would be certain that 
they might proceed upon their occupations and embark upon their 
business secure in the certainty and impartiality, inspired by the 
majesty, and confident in the justice of the laws of these United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, while this is a very brief bill, we 
might cpr have expected that the gentleman from New 
York would read it. If he had taken the trouble to read it, he 
would not have been disturbed by the fear of extension of auto- 
cratic power on the part of the President, for by limitation, clear 
and explicit, this act will expire with the end of this Congress. 
This is only a temporary measure, and was adopted because the 
committee did not have the information and could not acquire 
the information that would be necessary for the establishment of 
a ent government. 

e gentleman from New York favored the committee with a 
very elaborate bill for the government of that zone, and yet he 
did that without knowing where the zone is. Its boundaries have 
never been determined. It is to consist of a strip of country ex- 
tending 6 miles on each side of the line of the canal. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to establish that line before we can know where 
our jurisdiction should extend. That has not yet been done. 

No one of the commission knows where the canal is to be lo- 
cated. There are a few places, two or three places, where nature 
has fixed the line, but there may be a variation of 5 or 6 miles on 
the northern shore and 2 or 3 miles on the southern shore. No- 
body yet knows. The gentleman gave us a very elaborate bill 
for the government of the people of that zone, and yet no one 
pre us any information, nor could we find even approximately 

ow many 285 5 there are upon that zone. No onè knows. 

Mr. HARRISON. May J ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN, Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not true that Admiral Walker stated, 
and his suggestion was supported by that of General Davis, that 
there are to-day four or five thousand people in the zone now and 
that there will be subsequently from eighty to ninety thousand 
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of the 2,000 or 5,000 are simply transients, called there as laborers. 
Nobody knows, or at least nobody whom we were able to get be- 
fore us could tell, and yet some of these gentlemen we called 
before us are members of that commission, and two of them at 
least were members of the old commission. 

Now, no one knows just where our rights extend with refer- 
ence to the cities of Colon and Panama. e have a mixed juris- 
diction there. Sovereignty was not yielded to the United States 
over those cities. No one knew anything at all about the laws 
that they have now—their judicial system. We were not even 
able to get a copy of the Spanish law or Colombian law that is in 
force there. So far as we could discover there is but one wey t 
that law in the United States, at least that is in the Engli 
lan ec. : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my friend permit an inquiry? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will yield for an inquiry; yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. My friend states that they know 
nothing of the laws of this zone. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And when we acquired it the ex- 
isting laws continued, and do at this moment. Now, this law 
still continues the laws down there about which we know noth- 
ing. Is not that a great reason why we should legislate now? 

Nr. HEPBURN. I do not think these laws will necessarily 
control there. This bill, if it becomes a law, authorizes the entire 

GAINES of Tennessee, U wiring this territory th 
r. of Tennessee. n acq rritory the 
laws remained as when we A it. How are you going to 
overcome it when our Constitution and laws do not go there 
now—when our laws do not follow the flag? 

Mr. HEPBURN. What of that? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We must to work and moye 
about and have our being on that zone under laws about which 
we know nothing. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let ussee, Mr. Speaker, what that argument 
is and how exceedingly wise itis. The gentleman said we should 
legislate now because there are laws in existence there about 
which we know nothing. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman said we do not 
know anything about those laws. 

Mr. HEPB Noz; do you? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then let us make some for it; let 
us make some laws we do know something about. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Have you knowledge about the wants of 
those people? Have you any knowledge about the systems they 
have been accustomed to? Do you know anything about whether 
they are fit for jury duties, for instance? Do you know anything 
about it? Why, the gentleman from Tennessee is as ignorant as 
the rest of us, and yet his proposition is that we go to work and 
legislate upon a subject we have no possible knowledge of and 
can not at this time secure information about. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Is it possible that we have no 
knowledge about the laws down there after we have expended a 
million dollars, as we have, in finding something out abont it? 

Mr. HEPBURN. We have not 8 by the expenditure 
of any sum to find out anything about the laws of that country. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We have not made many laws 
down there, I grant. 

Mr. HEPBURN. We have expended a million dollars for the 
urpose of discovering a canal route. Can not the gentleman 
ifferentiate between establishing a canal route and establishing 

acode? [Laughter. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We had a law down there that 
we helped to make, and the President rode roughshod over it, and 
I take it for granted that we had better not haye any more. 

. ac 3 ee Speaker, 8 8 b ae Feria 
or the purpose of asking me a question, and not for the purpose 
of abusing the Chief Executive of his Government. 5 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I did not mean to be personal or 
offensive to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], and he 
knows that. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, no; I know that. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, But, Mr. Speaker, I do not make 
any further 35 15 [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker. that is simply a matter of taste 
on the part of the gentleman. If it is his idea of the best stand- 
ards of American citizenship that a man should stand asa brawler, 
constantly railing against the Chief Executive of hisGovernment, 
then that is a matter of taste in him. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Ialways believe that a man should 
obey the law; it does not make any difference who he is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman should address 

ir, 


people; 
r. HEPBURN. They stated that there were somewhere be- | the Cha 


tween 2,000 and 5,000 people, not including the cities. They do 
not know how many there are, and it was a mere guess upon their 
part how many of those people, are residents there or how many 


e 5 

Mr. HEPBURN. In this condition of want of information 
and we are diligent in striving to acquire information—we sent 
for those persons who were supposed would have knowledge, 
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We called before us Admiral Walker, who is su to have 
spent many years of his life recently upon the us, who is 


sw to have studied all of those questions._ 

e sent for an eminent educator, who is also a member of that 
commission, and who likewise has been receiving many thousands 
of dollars for familiarizing himself with the conditions existing 
there, but they were entirely unable to give us any light what- 
ever, and I think they ought not to be criticised for that. They 
went there simply to examine into certain of the physical features 
of that country in connection with a great Lat prea work, 
They were not sent there to bes ee questions, there- 
fore they did not doit. Another ty that presents itself was 
that of raising revenue for this territory, to be expended in its 
government. We were not able to 8 Whether there were any 
persons there who were in a condition to pay taxes. 

We could not learn as to what amount o canine roperty there 
was. Wewere not able to ascertain to the satisfaction of the 
committee as to just what our rights would be with reference to 
the customs duties in the two cities of Panama and Colon. 
We were not able to determine, and I think that no other gentle- 


and therefore in 555 8 bsence of knowledge we resorted to one of 
the great precedents of the country. 
such an emergency y and situation as this in 1803 


7777... 8 


ized le, pe as fully enlightened as were any people upon 

this had — he are ‘deel ea within the limits 
of a 28 city, a then New Orleans 
was noted throughout, tthe world heen of its commerce, and 
every reason that justified the act of the 3ist of October, 1803, 
F I want to suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Committee on Interstate and F: Com- 


they have gone there in their minds the 33 for 
civil government, the ion that civil ent will be 
im upon them, the cor of studying the people, — 
the laws and customs of 

the possibilities that abies enter into all se magi 


they as they will in a few months, 

they will be able so to enlighten this subject that we hope, from 

the bill which the gentleman from New York has offered us, from 

that of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LOVERING], and 

from the Senate bill, we may be able to frame such a measure as 
5 meet the approval of this House. 

FFF. to speak, I will ask 


the 
35. ae np I shall be glad if my colleague on the 
9 


Mr. HEPBURN. Tat glad to yield to tho tleman. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, the object of the com- 


Ae in reporting thia bill wan to do as Hitle ea possible ef this 


time because of the dearth of 5 in regard to the needs A 


of the canal strip. The bill wh rted continues 
in force by its terma only unf the end of the Ne hth Con- 
gress. That leaves the matter entirely open for us to take it up at 
the next session. 

I believe this bill is entitled to the su ro he sb eta 

Mr. HEPBURN, I now renew the for the previous ques- 


tion. 

The SPEAK uestion was ordered. 

The e Aban Curtis). The first question 
is upon te the amendment EF 
3 itute for the Senate 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, read the 

third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. HEPBURN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCES OF NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, ETC, 


Mr. LACEY. I call up the conference report on the bill (S. 
4769) validating certain conveyances of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the Northern Pacific Railway Company. The 
conference report and the statement of the House conferees are 
published in 's RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Curtis). The Chair under- 
stands that the gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent that 
the statement of the House conferees be read in lieu of the con- 


Mr. LACEY. I move the adoption of the conference report, 
The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States was com- 
manioke So so he Bowe of Representatives by Mr. BARNES, one 
f his secretaries, who informed the House of Representatives 
tat tho President had approved and assigned bills of the follow- 
bor $ 12, 1904: 
Ta ea lg my ery nt gy oy Saga 
2 mpany ge ork o ver a 
ints where the same forms the boundary tine between 
the States of West and Ken or the line 
between the States of West Virginia and 
H. R. 18674. An act to an act approved December 16, 
1878, and to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to grant addi 
tional water rights to hotels and bath houses at Hot Springs, 


ree Ark,, and for other 


R. 10004, An act to en SR the Vulcan Coal Co 

of Vulcan, W. Va., to ys the 3 Fork of the Big 
River at Vulcan, Bingo Co A., Where the same 3 
line between thee States of West Virginia and Ken- 


fg R. 10669. An act to regulate the issue of licenses for Turk - 
ish, piera sy or medicated baths in the District of Columbia, 

J. Res. 126. Joint resolution providing for the extension of 
the time for the removal of the temporary dam and construction 
of locks in Bayou Lafourche, State of Louisiana; 

xe R. 10185. An act to authorize the Willlamson Coal Com 

ated) to high Sopa the Hike Sd Fork of the Big Sandy 1 5 

— — the same 1 the boundary 
line 8 the e States of West Virginia and Kentucky; 

H. R. 14044. An act to authorize the board of commissioners 
of Vigo County, Ind., to construct and maintain a m, foot, 
and trolley-car bridge across the Wabash River at the foot of 
Wabash avenue, in the city of Terre Haute, in said county and 


State; 
with — R. 5055, An act granting an increase of pension to Woodson 


H. R. 5105. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob P. 
Fishback; 


H. R. 5107. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
H. R. 5247, An act granting an increase of pension to Lora 
Pe R. 5261. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia M. 
OH. R589, An act granting an increase of pension to Hugh L. 
H. R. 5081. An act granting an increase of pension to Phillip 
M E 558. An act granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
E D GOK, AW ee paia Gh aia Pen do Moore 
TH, Ribes, An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
8 —— 5912. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Se R. R. 5958, An act granting an increase of pensión to Marcel 
C K. e002. An act granting an increase of pension to Alvin 
VER. 6425. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
ane An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


H. R. 6592, An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. 
Wilson; 


`~ 


. 
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TL: Why AR AAE Semen P Sasson of pension te: Nets 
H. R. 6981. An act granting an increase of pension to Zacha- 


riah T. Bryant; 
H. R. 6940. An act granting an increase of pension to Susannah 
O. Bg 
R. 6966. An act granting an increase of pension to Roxana 
8. ka 


H. R. 6973. An act granting an increase of pension to Simeon 
E. 6076. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane 
WER Got, An act granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
H R. Dn, An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Ef R. ee An act granting an increase of pension to Lazarus 
Affe 7986. An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


5 8 
R. 8099. 3 granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


a R. 8120. 1 granting an increase of pension to Delzon 
H. R. 8121. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


nie An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
erkes; 
H. R. 8481. An act granting an increase of pension to Maggie 


HR- tir An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
p H- R0500. An act granting an increase of pension to Grace P. 
H. R. 9905. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
H. R. 11011 An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. R. 11301. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Caroline Steele; 
d R. 11999. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
incent 
H. R. 12094. An act gran an increase of pension to James 
T. McKinstry; * 
H. R. 12099. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 


M. Slayton; 
me ee An act granting an increase of pension to John 
ug. 
H. R. 12842. sian granting an increase of pension to Law- 
rence H. Roussea 
H. R. 12363. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles | f 


. Barnard; 
H. R. 12389. An act granting an increase of pension to Napo- | a: 
leon Paulus; 
H. R. 12452. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
McNerney; 
Wea R. 8 An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
W R. i31. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
I. N. 12555 An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Gardiner; 
wack An act granting an increase of pension to Eva H. 
in 
H.R. 12680, An act granting an increase of pension to Hervey 


Polen 
H R. 19007 An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


W. tiss; 
eee R. 18117. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
wyer; 


115 H. R. 18930. An act granting an increase of pension to Amos dea 
H. R. 18263. "kin adk aranting an Meeren se of ponalan to Carctina rector 
155 *. 13283. An act granting an increase of pension to William in 


E. Pra 


H. R. 691. An act granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 


C. Shurlock; 

H. R. 2947. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Thompson; 

H. R. 3011. An act granting an increase of pension to Phillip 


Duttenhaver; and 

H. R. 11711. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
J. Hinds. 

April 15, 1904: 

H. R. 2010. An act for the relief of the heirs of John A. Dolan; 


H. R. 6937. An act for the relief of the estate of Elizabeth S. 


; and 
H. R 5135. An act for the relief of F. R. Lanson. 
April 16, 1904: 
1 R. 7474. An act granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
C. Morey; and 
VF Powell. 
J. Res. 84. Joint resolution for the acceptance of a statue of 
Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, to be presented to the United States 
by the Polish-American citizens; 
H. R. 13788. An act to authorize Frank P. Harman to bridge 
the ne Tag Fork of the Sandy River near Delorme, in Mingo 
County, W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line between 
the States of West Virginia and Kentucky; and 
H. R. 14110. An act to authorize the donation of a certain un- 
used and 5 at Chickamauga Park, Georgia, to 
Pan Beery Too the Grand Army of the Republic, at Nelson- 
2, O 
on, 19, 1904: 
R. 1924. An act authorizing the recorder of the General Land 
to issue certified copies of patents, records, books, and 


papers 9985. An act p a pd iere lots A. B, K, 
and L, in block 39, in Fort military addition to Tho Dalles, 
Oreg., as shown on the plat plat of the ci 9 and sur- 
roundings, and filed in the a at The Dalles, Oreg., 
to the Oregon Historical Society; and 

H.R. 10007. An act to authorize the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to transmit original papers to be used as evidence. 

April 20, 1904: 

H. R. 8505. ReGen 


of the per- 


AKRON, STERLING AND NORTHERN RAILROAD, ALASKA, 
Mr. HAMILTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint oe (H. J. Res. 114) to extend the 
time for the construction of the Akron, Sterling and Northern 


in 
The joint resolution was read, as 8 
Resolved, etc., That the time within which 


ern Railroad Com) F Uns ot railroad from the 

head of Valdez Bay, ; the ex Lowe 

River 12 miles to thence for a distance of h 
eatin on th ugh Dutch V: a 

1 we River 

——— as definitely 8 bo 

— plot by, extended two years from and after the passage of 


time, 


AMENDMENT OF CENSUS LAW. 


provide for a permanen Office,” a 
March 6, 1902, and that the bill be taken up for immedia 
sideration. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Beit ete., CC 
8 


of the statistics of the births and 
thereafter, the 


annually 
eee 
in the discretion of oD 


data in necessary detail, 
i af which shall not exceed 4 cents for each 
of $25 may be allowed, 
gea stn less than 50) 


vide for 
samo 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Reserving the right to object, 
I wish F 


Mr. ORUMPACKER. The bill which I am asking to call 
is a Senate bill. The House Committee on the reported 
unanimously a bill identical in terms with this, and that House 
ding on the Calendar. 
of Mississippi. Then this is substantially a 
unanimous report from the committee? 


bill is now 
Mr. WIL 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I have no objection. 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. As I understand, this bill simply 
pos that the Director of the Census may secure certain data 
m the county or municipal authorities in the States instead 
of haying the data collected by employees of the Census Office. 


3 UMPACKER, Yes; where the registration is required 


W. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I ask unanimous consent that the word 
date,“ in line 9, be changed to data.“ There is a typographical 
error pee the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman want to amend, so as to 
send the bill back to the Senate? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; I do not want to do that. 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman amends the bill, it will have 


to go back, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not want to put it in such an atti- 
tude as that. The officer will understand what it means, and 
therefore I will withdraw my request. 

The Committee on Census was discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CruMPacKER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER, the co ding House bill 
(H. R. 10652) was ordered to lie on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Mr. MACON. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2866) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn.,“ ne gibi April 24, 1888, 

TheS MAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I will ask, has this bill been unanimously indorsed 
by the committee? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. : ty 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The minority members have 
voted for it? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. : > 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, Ihave no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no onea ; 

The bill as amended by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That an act entitled “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bri across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn.,” approved 
April 24, 1888, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, namely: 

That the Kansas City and ya ya Railway and Bridge Company, a cor- 
poration created and organized under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of Arkansas, its successors and assi be, and the same are hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to e construct, and maintain a bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi River from or near the town of Hopefield, in the State of Arkansas, 
to or near the taxing district of Shelby County, commonly known as the city 
of Mem: — in the State of Tennessee. 

* bi shall be constructed to provide for the of passenger 
way trains and and vehicles of all kinds, for the tran- 
and, at the option of the company by which it pay be ma 
for foot passengers: Provided, That said bringe company shall Tge an 
Finds for the passage of passengers traveling upon paid rallwsy trains, for 

0 N ve upon wa: or 
on cone 05 — and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, 
and for foot ers 5 said bridge as may be — 3 1 from time 
to time b the e oe ar: Provided further, Tha such reasonable 
rates of tal so approves y the Secretary of War shall not exceed the sum 
of 25 cents for = passenger over said bridge by passengers upon railway 

crossi o samo,” 

SEC. 2. Tha all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Macon, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

GEN, WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 57. 3 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 3 concurring), That 
there bo printed and pound in the form such as is customary in the case of 
when 000 copies of the accompanying documents, with 
suitable pao 1 — to the unveiling of the 
statue of Gen. William T. the 


Library in such manner as in his judgment may be 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON PRESIDENTS LINCOLN, GARFIELD, AND 
M’KINLEY, 
Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. S. 
consent for the present consideration o 
tion No. 35. 
The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


r, I ask unanimous 
House concurrent resolu- 


( 88 That there 
be printed and bound in one volume, in cloth, 17,000 copies of the three 


rate memorial addresses vered before the two Houses of 8 
lows: On Fe 12, 1866, by Hon. George Bancroft, on the life and 
ter of Abraham coln, late President of the United States; on February 


27, 1882, by Hon. James G. Blaine, on the life and character of James A. Gar- 
ha: late Procidont of the United 
Han on the life and character of William McKinley, 


COMPREHENSIVE INDEX OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. S. er, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 61. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Public Peluter be, and ae is hereby, ee and directed to Bing in two 


1881 to the tion of which is au 
— 5 7 x oan prepara’ thorized by joint resolution 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. S. er, I ask unanimous 
5 for the present consideration of the following joint reso- 

ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 108) providing for ob tug annually the report 
TS the Director of the Office 025 Experiment Stations, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Resolved, etc., That there be printed 8,000 copies of the report of the Director 
of the Office of ‘Experiment Stations, prepared ion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, on the work and e: 
the agricultural experiment stations esta 
Territories under the act of Congress of March 2, 1887, for 1903, of which 1,000 
copies shall be for the use of the te, 2,000 copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and 5,000 copies for the use of eg eter of Agri- 
culture; and that ann hereafter a similar report be prepared and 
printed, the edition to be the same as for the report herein provided. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 


REIMBURSING STATES FOR CERTAIN EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. MAHON. - Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill S. 1343, with amendments, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (S. 1843) to amend an act eit ba March 8, 1899, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to reimburse the rnors of States and 
Territories for expenses incurred by them in ai the United States to 
raise and organize and supply. and equip the Volunteer Army of the United 
States in the existing war with Spain, approved July 8, 1898," and so forth, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of Congress a 

1899, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An act to 


ar Se Tene aan Opens nae suppl. 
Army of the United States in cs 


d acts & ved J 8 and 1899, = 

“ee te . or a other officer 
of the Treasu beg 7h 
duly authorized officer or 1 he of 
the Ist day of January. be considered 
anew by said officers of the Treasury Department in accordance with the 
provisions of said acts. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


and ‘or military 
3 py She vernor of —— Le 
reasonable for organiza’ maintena: transporta 

year og pe by him ag mie into the 5 the ae tatas 
Arm: said war with e Secretary o Treasury be, an 

is — authorized to allow in settlement of claims for reimbursement 


1904. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Manon, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. What is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. Well, a report from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, or N matter. 
Sete luare S of Mississippi. I call for the regular order, 

r. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi demands the 
regular order. - 

BALLOTS IN CASE OF BONYNGE V. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I call up for oe considera- 
tion a privileged report from the Committee on Elections No, 2, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 806. 
Whereas in the contested-election case of pr by Shafroth, from 
10 certain ballots and 


vate Nak ya un 
ies to said contested-election case, submitted to the Committee on Elec- 


[After a pause.] The 


Mr. D. N. Carvalho, as a 3 aoe 
of the handwriting on the said ballots and in the said poll books; and 
Whereas the said Fons pry did report to the said committee that approxi- 
mately 6,000 of the ts so submitted were written by a few persons and 
not by individual voters; and 
Whereas the said poll books disclosed that the names of the alleged voters 
contained in man of the said Wen books were written by some person or per- 
sons other than the election officers in the districts and precincts whereta it 
is alleged said poll books were used; and 
Whereas the said examination of the said ballots and poll books and the 
record in the said case establish that gross frauds and crimes were commit- 
ted at thesaid election; and 
Whereas justice demands that those who were guilty of said frauds and 
o laws of the State of 


z 75 a 
torney of the second judicial district of the State of Colorado, for such action 
in the premises as the facts and law may justify. : 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Brake out all after the first paragraph of the preamble and insert the fol- 


OH ‘Whereas the examination of the said ballots and poll books by a subcom- 

mittee of said Elections Committee and anexpertinhandwri em 
ouse, established the that gross 

tted at and in relation to the said electionand 


po ; and 
1 er ballots and poll books are now in possession of the Clerk 
use; AN 
S “Whereas the House is informed that one of the judges of the second 
judicial district of Colorado has d a grand jury to inquire into frauds 


irected 
committed at and in relation to said election, i th prosecution of which 
inquiry the presence of the said ballots and poll books may be n: an 


* Whereas the said ballots and poll books are no longer necessary for 


“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House 8 he hereby is. au 
and directed to hold the said ballots oe pon ks subject to the order of 
the district attorney of the peg A Janie district of Co 0, or any of the 
judges of the court of the said ict, to promptly notify the said district 
attorney and {nudges that he does so hold the said ballots and poll books, and 
upon the receipt of a request by the said district attorney or any of the said 
judges to forward the said ballots sad gon books by express in a sealed pack- 
age 72 in sealed packages to the said district attorney or judges, as the caso 
may be. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, it requires but a word in expla- 
nation of this resolution. These ballots were brought here in 
the contested-election case of Bonyngev. Shafroth. Now, under 
proceedings in the criminal court in Colorado, their presence is 
required by the district attorney, who has sent a telegram to the 
Clerk of the House asking that he return these ballots to him. 
The Clerk feels that he is not at liberty to do so without author- 
ity of the House. Hence the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
so much confusion and disorder that it is impossible to hear, and 
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I have not caught the drift or the extent of the bill. I hate to 
ask the gentleman to repeat What he has said. aA 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will state very briefly that this is a reso- 
Intion to permit the Clerk of the House to hold, subject to the 
order of the district attorney of the second judicial district of 
Colorado, certain ballots which by agreement of the parties to 
the contested-election case of Bonynge v. Shafroth were brought 
here for the use of the House and the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man who is the proper legal custodian of these ballots after the 
House of Representatives have finished with them? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will state that, so far as the State of Colo- 
rado is concerned, I find upon an investigation, or the committee 
finds upon investigation of the law, that there is probably no oñ- 
cer there whose duty it is to care for or preserve these ballots more 
than one year after the election. Now, this period has expired. 
They are here in the custody of the Clerk of the House, and he 
has been called upon by the authorities of that judicial district, 
the judge of the court and the district attorney, whose telegram 
I hold in my hand, to send them to him: but the Clerk of the 
House has no authority to do so without this measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in the first place, 
I raise the point of order that this is nota privileged question, 
and I want to state why, in my opinion, it is not privileged. The 
matter of election of a man to this House is privileged, and the 
charge of the ballot 

Mr. OLMSTED. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man’s point of order, coming after debate, is too late. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I reserved the Ta to find out what the bill was. No man can 
make a point of order untilhe knows what he is to make the point 
of order on. 


Mr. OLMSTED. I did not know that the gentleman had re- 
served the point of order. 3 
Mr. IAMS of Mississippi. I make the point of order. I 


could not make it before until I knew what the bill was. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, my point of order is this 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
nee of order that this matter is not privileged, as the Chair 
gathers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair is trying to get at 
the question of facts. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
recognized, and he ross and made his rt, and then proceeded, 
as the Chair recollects, to state the effect of the resolution, ex- 
plaining the same. The gentleman did not ask for unanimous con- 
sent. He rose, the Chair supposed—without deciding or ruling 
as to whether it is privileged or not—the Chair supposed that it 
was privileged; but, without that question being raised, the gen- 
tleman proceeded to debate. So far as the Chair knows or heard, 
the gentleman’s point of order was not reserved or made until 


na | after debate had been had. The Chair makes these remarks as to 


what his understanding of the situation is, so as to get at the 
question of facts, so that we can intelligently discuss, or the House 
can discuss, and consider the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, just as soon 
as I possibly could I asked the gentleman to explain what the bill 


Was. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman permit? At that time I 
had already made my explanation and concluded han Giggs and 
at the a of the gentleman I began to repeat them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. S er, as I understand 
the facts they are these: The title of the bill was read. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylyania was proceeding to explain what the 
bill intended to do—not to debate the bill at all, but explaining 
what the bill was. Just as soon as I could I explained to the 
Chair that I had been unable to hear, in the confusion of the 
House, what the bill was. 

The gentleman then proceeded to explain it so that I could 
understand. I then raised the point of order that this bill would 
require unanimous consent and was not a privileged bill. Now, 
then, the point to decide right now is not whether it was a privi- 
leged bill or not—I am prepared to argue that and to show that it 
is not a privileged bill—but the point right now is as to whether 
this matter has been debated. Now, I submit that in all fairness 
and ordinary common-sense intendment the bill has not been de- 
bated at all. The gentleman was undertaking to tell what the bill 
was so that the House might determine whether it required unan- 
imous consent or not. ether it is a matter of 1 5 is one 
thing, and whether it has been debated is a totally different thing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Mississippi he was paying attention the best he could to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and all others. He has, however, just 
inquired at the reporters’ desk and is confirmed as to what took 
place as stated by the Chair—that is, the gentleman rose and re- 
ported the resolution; the Chair supposed it was the privileged 
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resolution, and the gentleman proceeded, after the same was re- 
ported, to make a statement touching it, and after he had made 
the statement the gentleman from 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. While he was was making it. 
The SPEAKER (continuing). The gentleman from Mississippi 
asked touching the bill, not reserving the point of order even at 


that time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of ippi. Mr. Speaker, I could not re- 
serve the point of N 1 not know whether this was a 
bridge bill or what it Was. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If Imay be permitted, that is the reason why 
he anes eee have SA the point of order until he found out 
wr HAY, A 

Mr. r. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAY. If this is a privileged question and is now before 
the House as such, then a demand for the regular order would be | t 
“pricey. by a tga sas ay In order to test the matter, 

eman 

The SPEAKER. Woe — now upon the regular order, as the 
Chair understands it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the gentlemen 
2 d "n 3985 the point of order against this resolution, if they 
unders 1 


Mr. HAY. As I understand it, the 8 from Mississippi 
demanded the regular order, and the permitted the gentle- 
resolution. 


man to offer what he called a privilege 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I not ask for unanimous 
consent. I did not state any reason why there should be unani- 
mous consent, I it as a a resolution. It Was 


olution simply proposes to 
clerk subject to the call of that shames district attorney. 
Unless the gentlemen haye some objection to = tion by 
Democratic officials of those who are su: criminals or 
with crime, I can not see what o ion there should be 

to It did not originate, I will say, in the committee at all. 
It originated in the courts of Colorado. 
Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a ed 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDOX. Why did you not send these papers back to 
the from whom you got them? 

MSTED. We have no authority to send them back; 
they are in the custody of the Clerk of House, and we are 
now for that authority, 

Mr. DOX. Why did you not get authority to send them 
back ~ ~ person from whom you got them instead of holding 


Mr. OLMSTED. That person is no longer authorized or re- 
8 


ceive them? 
Mr. OLMSTED. The district attorney will be authorized if 
keener ion is passed 
— TALBOTT. By tare but not by the laws of Colorado. 
ell 0 for the laws of Colorado and the 


Chair’s understanding of wank pR toe 
fact, that I was too late in making 
fects are such that I am ee 
makes an honest ruling of that sort the Chair h 


1 
ies 


did. Feon ay aT Aat moment my attention was called 
to it I attempted to inform myself by inquiry, and as soon as I 
got the information that informed me that it was not a privileged 
question that moment I made the point of order. 

Now, then, the gentleman has proceeded to argue upon the 
merits of the besad ere and I may perhaps be permitted, in con- 
sequence of that fact, to state this: That I know nothing abont 
the merits of the resolution: I have noinformation 98 it; 
I only know this, that the House of Representatives has certain 
rules that make ‘pri rivileged’’ matters affecting elections.” I 
know that these ots no longer affect an election in the House 
of Representatives, and I do know, furthermore, that if there be 
any State authority in whose custody these ballots ought to be, 
no resolution of the House of Representatives ought to interfere 
with the sovere ignty of the State and the State laws in that re- 
ae ct after the House has used the ballots for the only p 

t the House had any right to use them, viz, the purpose of de- 
termining whether A or B was elected to a seat in the House of 


RS Mr. Speaks I informed, as far i 
ow, r, I am informed, as as pano to 
concerned, by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TaLsorr], who 
is upon the committee, that the demand for this custody comes 
from a Democratic district attorney, so that if there is any par- 
tisanship in it it is a Democratic district attorney who wants the 
papers; but that is not the question here. The question here is as 
to whether this is a privileged matter or not. If this is not a 
privileged matter, then it requires unanimous consent, and if the 


gentleman from P. eee eee OLMSTED LMSTED] will ask unanimous 
ant I shall not 8 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


e SPEAKER. De the gentleman yield? 
of Mississippi. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. We have the same sort of condition occasionally 
in all of theelectioncommittees. If it is not a privileged 8 
dispose of the ballots which have to come here, how would the 
gentleman have the Elections Committee proceed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ray cat They proceed to a conclusion 
peg nity eee See that A or B is elected, and 


“MT. MANN I know 

I og fut the ballots must be disposed of, and 

eet the ballots might never be returned. 
Mr Mississippi. How are they ordinarily dis- 


posed of? 
Mr. OLMSTED. They are filed by the Clerk. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. at ananas thegentleman’s 
Sere wi Now, if the gentleman will ask unanimous consent, 
ere will be no 8 
OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit one 
3 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But what I dislike are things 


that unanimous consent to come up presenting themselves 
as privi 
3 ED. Would not the gentleman consider it privi- 


for us to ask to have these ballots sent here? 

. WILLIAMS of Mississip: Prior to the determination of 
who was elected, yes; it is clearly 8 

Mr. OLMSTED. pent it 55105 a matter of privilege to send 


5555 
Mr. WILLIAMS No. After that the jurisdic- 
tion f the commie is stopp 

The SPEAKER to rule. 3 


The Chair is prepared 
to be to determine the right of a Ment 


10 i in House seem to be on file with an Elections Com- 


Fe 46 is à 
of them, 


cee is be ey We ma —— gsr y pow 
dents—sometimes mistaken ones—asitis. [Laughter. 
The gentleman from 1 rose in his place 


gen! 
the resolution, which was read at the Clerk's desk, and 
to discuss it. Then, without a point of order being reserved, 
again stated the purpose of the resolution, and then the point of 
order was made. It does seem tothe Chair that even if the resolu- 
tion were subject to a point of order, that point must be reserved 
ormade at the very inception of the matter. Therefore, ba none 
passing upon the tion whether the resolution is 
it seems to the that it is before the House; an tit were 

to make it any more before the House, we are informed 

that unanimous consent can be had. So that, after all, the reso- 
3 aere, and it seems to the Chair the House can act touch- 

e matter. 

WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. S er, in justice to the 
Speaker and, perhaps, in justice to m I want to state that at 
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the time this matter was brought up three or four gentlemen 
were talking with me, and my head is ringing with quinine; but 
Whaat T have stated in what T thonght E hard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not doubt—— 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will ask, if the gentleman | thi 
will permit, unanimous consent that the matter be considered 
3 

åy befor te I do not yield forthat. I think the matteris 
ane fore the House. 
IE. I think that the record will show that the gen- 
Homes 850 Pennsylvania did himself, not longer ago than five or 
ten minutes, ask for unanimous consent. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER: It esca the attention of the Chair if he 
did. As the Chair supp the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
stated that he rose to a privileged matter. 

Mr. OLMSTED. gentleman 5 5 permit me to say that 
unanimous consent was dispensed with and 
the action of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
regular order, whereupon I presented this pisiga Santon 

Mr. BOWIE. My recollection is very clear that something of 
that sort happened during the ion of that very question. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The The gentleman is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER, gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 8 pe Ithink this matter is sufficiently 
understoo ition to return these ballots 
and 8 Ky e court e the district attor- 
ney o orado for su A necessary. 

r. MIERS of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Does the te om from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLMSTED] yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes, sir; for a moment. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I 
than has been stated. eos tried to go back and establish 
the fact that certain great frauds had been committed. May I 
have the resolution reported again? 

Mr. OLMSTED. e preamble sets forth that the ballots are 
PALADE ot ite grand: ary alld by the judge of that court 
investigation of the grand jury y the judge o co 
for the consideration of this and and other ma 

. MIERS of Indiana. iF wo aro simply go to return these 
ballots for the proper use of the court, what is the necessity for 
this House a record about something which it does not 
know? For the ballots did not come before the House. Why 
make a record declaring that those ballots disclose the fact that 
there have been grave frauds, etc.? Why incorporate that in the 
resolution? I understood the resol: ution to go much further than 
has been sais I should like to have it reported again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the substitute resolution. 

5 Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he 1 
. ballots and poll books rae 725 to order of = 
district a f the Retrict of lorado, or any of the 


books by express in a sealed 
orth St mr sere | 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. For a question. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. 1 should Iixe to have permission to 
move to strike out, after the word House,“ in the last line of 
page 2, these words: 
establish the fact that gross frauds and crimes were committed at and in re- 
lation to said election and in connection with the said ballots and poll books. 

7 be stricken out of the res- 
olution. If I have the floor fo: purpose, I make the motion 
to strike out. 0 

ze SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 


Mr. OLMSTED. Ido 1 for that purpose. I suggest to 
the gentleman that he g from a portion of the preamble 
that the committee has already stricken out. 

Mr. MERS of Indiana. I may not be reading from the proper 

ream 
p Mr. OLMSTED. What the gentleman read is not in the pre- 
amble at all ran, this time. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. It seems to me that these ballots ought 
to go back with no more strength and no less than they left there, 
and that portion of the preamble that alleges esta frand 
ought to go out of this resolution. 

Mr. BONYNGE. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
yield e me for three minutes 

Mr. OLMSTED. I yield t to the gentleman from Colorado for 
three minutes. 


made im e by | is required 
„ 


ht the resolution went further 3 


Mr. BONYNGE. Mr. Speaker, as the author of this resolu- 
tion, I desire to say a few words in explanation of it and the ne- 
cessity for its immediate consideration and passage. 

5 that I should state to the House how 


came before the Committee on Elections. During 
the taking of the testimony in support of the charges filed in the 
notice of contest, these ballots, eee Sampo entered into 
between the contestan 


During th 

ouse, by a resolution, duly Aerenea the 5 of an ex- 
pert to examine them, to determine certain facts Which were 
N the notice of contest, and in support of which a vast 

amount of testimony was taken. 
In this connection I will state briefly what those matters are. 
Under the form of ballot which we have in Colorado each voter 
PERE aE O VP OE D OOA S oane f Sho Pany 


ticket, if he votes a straight ticket. It was c 

pees to the election and su ent to the election t al 
ots had been fraudulently prepared with a certain designa- 
tion. It was supposed that the examination of the ots would 


demonstrate whether or not the testimony given to prove those 
sharers was true or not. This expert was employed for that pur- 
pose. As the result of his examination it was demonstrated that 
out of about 9,000 ballots that were examined there were very 
nearly 6,000 that were fraudulent, having the party designation 
app thereon written by eight or ten persons instead of by 
voters. 

Some timo ago a grand ury was called for the purpose of ex- 
2 ie matter. Forcertain reasons which 


has called a r ma l jury for the of feir nsr 
these frauds, to have been cae at that election. 
The j is now in session. Under the laws of the State 


ury 
orado the statute of limitations will run against a number 

ay offenses —a at that election, 3 8 
Consequen v it is 3 important ere 

— pe action in reference to this matter. 

e county clerk, who was the original custodian of these bal- 
lots, has no longer any official 8 Whatever with them. Under 
the laws of Colorado the ballots would have been destroyed in 
November, 1903, had it not tens for the stipulation which the 
ies to the contest entered into and which preserved these bal- 


ots for Sten eat A the Committee on Elections. Those bal- 
lots are here ere is no further need for them so far as the 


House of Representatives is concerned. There is a g neces- 
sity for them in the city of Denver before the grand jury now in 


aor is grand Jary, is to see that these ballots 
at ore this grand jury, summoned, I may say, Mr. 
a Democratic sheriff, presided over by a Democratic 
a Democratic district attorney to prosecute the of- 


partisanship in thi 
are 3 and 1 feel certain that with this explanation all 
the Members upon the other side of the House will join with us 


in . ee [Applause. ] 
Mr. f Mississippi. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has yielded time to his side of the E House. I hope he will 


yield some time on this side. 
_Mr. OLMSTED. Does the gentleman from Mississippi desire 


Mr. WILLIAMS of 5 Les. 
Mr. OLMSTED. How m 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mi i. About four or five minutes. 
Mr. OLMSTED. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Mr. ERS of Indiana. I should like two minutes after the 
gentleman from Mississippi has 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS of pi, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. BonyNGE] has not only confessed, 
but has proven, that we on this = can not ibly be actuated 
by any partisan motive in this affair. From 
is a Democratic judge and a Democratic 3 jury and a Demo- 
cratic district attorney that want these ballots. 

Mr. BONYNGE, I did notsay a Democratic grand jury. Ido 
not know the politics of the members of the grand jury. I said a 
Democratic sheriff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 8 The gentleman used this 
rather cunning e, “A grand jury summoned by a Demo- 
cratic sheriff,” with the intent to leave that i impression. [Cries 
of “Oh! on che N side.] He said, A grand jury 
summoned by a Democratic sheriff.“ 
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Mr. BONYNGE. That is a fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And I purposely said, “A 
Democratic grand jury,’’ so as to hear the gentleman’s explana- 
tion of that rather cunning way of putting it. 

Mr. BONYNGE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
3 Ta . N 8 Mississippi say that he pur- 

y misquoted my language 
Por WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, I purposely quoted what 
you intended to leave as an inpro upon the House, [Cries 
of Oh!“ on the Republican side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair 
again to the fact that in debate itis agai 
parliamentary usage to impugn the motives of Members. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to ve 1 protection of the Chair , but really I do not think I 
needed it. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to state to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, for whom he has very t respect personally, 
and for his ability, that the Chair thought it his duty to call at- 
tention to the rule, and did it, not with a view to reflecting upon 
the gentleman, but because it was his duty to call attention to 
the rule as muchas if any other Member of the minority or of 
the majority indulged in similar language, without intending to 
violate the rule, as the Chair is quite sure the gentleman from 
Mississi ippi did not intend to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Speaker will not understand me as having reflected on him for 
having left undone his duty. Whenever I catch a Republican 
Speaker doing his duty then there is nothing in the world for me 
to reflect upon him for. In the case of this particular Speaker, 
I find him always engaged in a strenuous effort to do his duty, and 
he generally succeeds. [Loud applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the point that I want to make here is this: 
We are shut off from making the point that it is not a privileged 
question, because the Speaker says I made the point too late. 

I called for the regular order a moment ago. The Chair an- 
nounced that the regular order was ‘‘ privileged questions.” The 
gentleman then brings this forward as within the regular order, 
because, as he says, it is a privileged question. Whether correct 
or incorrect, I am convinced that it is not a privileged question. 
There is no politics in this matter, as I understand it. Frauds 
out in that district which were committed were confessed upon 
this floor in a very exceptional manner by the gentleman from 
Colorado, lately de , much to the regret of everybody here, 
from Washington political life—Mr. Shafroth. 

But to the point. It is doubtful whether it is a privileged ques- 
tion or not, or a question demanding unanimous consent that it 
might be considered; and I said that if it were stated that way— 
viz, as a manner of unanimous consent—nobody upon this side ef 
the House would object to its immediate consideration, Why 
was it, if there was no effort to instill partisanship into a nonpar- 
tisan question, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania objected 
to the question being considered by unanimous consent as well 
as haying it considered, doubtfully, as a privileged question. 

Mr. OLMSTED rose. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Wait a moment. I say this is 
a “doubtful” question, because the Chair refrained from ruling 
and refused to rule upon the question as to whether it was a privi- 
leged question or not; properly perhaps, asan obiter dictum, that 
the point of order come too late. Now, why? Had notI 
called in good faith for the regular order; and if there bs a doubt 
as to whether this is the regular order, why not let this matter 
be considered under unanimous consent. And if the gentleman 
will permit, I will again ask unanimous consent that this ques- 
tion be submitted to the immediate consideration of the House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Weare considering it now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of dee i. ‘Considering it now,“ im- 
properly, and upon the techni asis that I was too late in mak- 
ing the point of order. : 

I desire to say that there is not a parliamentarian on that side 
now,lam not a . and the Speaker never said a bet- 
ter thing than that which he said the other day, using language 
which I scarcely comprehend [laughter], that the skilled gentle- 
man to his right d give me peanuts and potatoes, or some 
other term, and that he could give the Speaker the same article 
in the same quantity, and still have an unexhausted fount of in- 
formation upon ee questions, [Renewed 2 

But the gentleman from Minnesota is a parliamentarian. 
charge him with it now. ughter.] I have heard him confess 
it Maher] And if I could swear him now, and put him 
upon honor and upon oath, I would wager ten to one that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota would agree 

Mr. TAWNEY and others. Sixteen to one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; sixteen to one. 

That after the House of Representatives had settled a contested- 


election case, which was a privileged question, which was privi- 
leged because it was an election case and because it was contested, 
after it had considered all matters affecting the election of a 
Member of this House, and had arrived at a conclusion, that the 
House of Representatives was then functus officio as regards any- 
thing that might be done in a State with regard to that election. 
Iam almost bag notwithstanding the gentleman’s partisan- 
ship, to summon im to his feet now for a decisive answer yes” 
or no.“ 5 
oe 5 on what Boge 4 “Ae 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Upon the proposition ve 
just submitted. $ 

Mr. TAWNEY. That this is in order or ont of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Whether or not, after the 
House of Representatives has reached a conclusion in a contested- 
election case—has given its judgment—has passed upon every 
question affecting the election in so far as the House could pass 
ape it—whether other matters not germane to the question 
of the election or nonelection of the contestant or contestee 
were not matters that the State and not Congress is charged 


with? 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ah, he was just about to an- 
swer right, Mr. Speaker, when you cut him off. [Laughter.] 


Mr. OLMSTED. er, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois a h 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to make an observation 


on the question of whether this is a privileged report. As chair- 
man of one of the Election Committees it is quite necessary, and 
some thought has been given to this subject. 

To my mind it is idle to say that the Committee on Elections 
can bring before the House a resolution about the contested-elec- 
tion case and bring papers before the committee from States far 
away by compulsion and then when the case is decided can not 
obtain the action of the House in order to return the papers. A 
very statement of the case is sufficient. 

The Committee on Elections comes before the House with a reso- 
lution requiring, as we did from our committee, the officer in charge 
in California to bring to this House the ballots in the case, and it 
seems to be nonsense to me to say that the committee can not 
come before the House and ask authority to return the ballots to 
the proper official in the State from which they came. A mere 
statement, it seems—— 

Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the gen- 
tleman is discussing a question which has aleady been decided 
by the Chair. 

Mr. PAYNE, That comes pretty late. 

Mr. MANN. Even, Mr. Speaker, if I was discussing the ques- 
tion I make the observation because I did not wish it to go with- 
out denial that the gentleman from Mississippi could say to the 
House that the Committee on Elections was without power to 
obtain and return ballots and other papers necessary to a decision 
in a contested-election case, 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add just a word in 
reply to the question the gentleman from Mississippi directed to 
me to know why I did not, when he suggested it, yield the privi- 
leged position which this resolution had before the House and 
agree to his 3 to submit it to unanimous consent. I will 
say simply that I admire his leadership, and that if I were u 
that side of the Chamber I should follow him implicitly, as the 
majority over there usually does, yet I observe that there are some 
obstreperous soldiers in his camp who do not always obey his 
command. Oneof them might have broken loose at that time and 
made an objection and this resolution would then have lost its 
place before the House. 

Furthermore, I am unwilling to concede that this resolution 
loses its privileged character because the contestee voluntarily 
gave up his seat in this House and the contestant was by resolu- 
tion, unanimously aces, declared to have been duly elected. 
That did not necessarily conclude the duty of either the House 
or of the committee in the premises. 

It has frequently been ruled that anything touching the right 
of a Member to his seat is privileged. Anything concerning these 
ballots touches that right. It has also been repeatedly ruled that 
any unprivileged matter contained in a resolution utterly destroys 
the privilege which otherwise it would have had. Now, su 
that at the beginning of this election contest a resolution had 
offered providing for the calling of these ballots from Colorado, 
and also providing for their return to the district attorney at 
the conclusion of the contest here, would anybody pretend that 
any part of that resolution would have been bereft of privilege 
or would have destroyed the privilege of the whole? And if the 


matter of this resolution would have been privileged as part of 
vane a 5 at that time, in what way has it lost its privi- 
ege now 


1904. 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentle- 
man to yield me two minutes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, I will yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana to make a statement. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker,in the first part of the 
resolution, Whereas in the contested-election case certain ballots 
came into ion, etc., that is unobjectionable. 

The next is, ‘‘ whereas said ballots and ballot boxes are in the 
possession of the House,” etc.; and the next is, “ whereas the 
court has asked for them:” and the next i is, whereas said ballots 
and poll books are no longer of any use,” and *‘ resolved, that they 
be returned.” etc., is all perfectly proper, and I think ought to be 
met in a spirit of fairness, and promptly; but at the bottom of the 
second page is the following, t at ought not to remain: 

Whereas the examination of the said ballots and poll books by a subcom- 
mittee of said Election Committee and by an expert in handwriting, employed 
under authority of a resolution of this House, established the fact that gross 

uds and crimes were committed at and in relation to the said election and 
in connection with the said ballots and poll books. 

Now, I think that ought not to be in this resolution. Ido not 
know whether it will have any effect on the grand jury. Ido 
not know whether it will get before the courts or not, but it has 
no business there. 

The ballots came here and they served their purpose. We 
ought to return them. They ought to serve their purpose there; 
but I do not see why this resolution should recite a fact that did 
not occur—that this House had found, by reason of those ballots, 
gross frauds, etc. The facts are as stated by the gentleman; the 
parties to the contest agreed to the situation. The Stat? surren- 
dered to Congress the ballots, and we are ready to surrender the 
ballots to the Sta State, and ought to do it; but I submit we ought not 
to put the resolution in the way of a * whereas ” that would go 
back and give them more or less strength than they had before 
they were sent to Congress. 

This“ whereas“ is mine in fact. It states that this House found 
frauds. The ballots were not submitted to the House, and this 
resolution ought not to attempt to strengthen the contention of 
either side. Let them be sent to the court, and let the court de- 
termine from them and all the facts proven whether there was 
fraud perpetrated. It is facts that courts deal with and should 
care nothing for a political whereas“ like this one. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is there anything in this preamble 
stronger in statement than was the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Shafroth] on the floor of this House, 
wherein he admitted fraud in that election? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I was about to state that when 
this resolution came to us as proposed by the author it con- 
tained a much longer preamble, containing many things which 
the committee struck out. 

The resolution and preamble as it now stands are simply an ex- 
planation of the reason why the ballots should be returned. It 
could not possibly go before a grand jury, and if an a of 

- that kind were to go before a grand jury, instead of taking 
preamble they would certainly take the speech of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Shafroth hy, which was forty times stronger 
than anything in this preamble. It was made publicly to this 
House, and appears in the printed record. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. But the gentleman would not contend 
for a moment that in sending these ballots back he would send 
the admission of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Shafroth 
as made on the floor of this House to be considered as evidence. 
The gentleman is too good a lawyer to contend that evidence can 
be made by ex parte resolutions. 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; and we are not going to send this reso- 
lution with them. Nothing will go but the ballots. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Why not leave these statements out 
of the resolution and simply send the ballots as received here, and 
not put this extraneous matter in alleging that certain things are 
established, being the very facts that the court is to determine? 
It is for the courts to determine that fact. If that is out, I haye 
no objection and would support the resolution. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Oh, I think the preamble is unobjectionable. 
It is basic | accurate in pont of fact and merely explains the 
papo anan and necessity of the resolution. 

of Indiana. If the gentleman will allow me, I 
would like to make a motion to strike it out and take the judg- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. er, I move the previous question 
upon the resolution and all amendments to its final passage.- 
The SPEAKER. Thequestionis on ordering the previous ques- 
tion upon the resolution and amendments to its final passage. 
Sia uestion wastaken; and the previous question was ordered, 
PEAKER. The question i is on agreeing to the amendment 
to ‘the resolution. 
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The amendment to the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the preamble. 

The amendment to the preamble was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the preamble 
as amended. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The se peaks is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. OLMSTED, a motion to reconsider the last yote 
was laid on the table. 

CAMPBELL SLEMP. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
resolution 322, which went over from yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk yo report the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
point of order as to whether it is a ree or not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out oe the Forgan fund of the House, to CAMPBELL SLEMP, the sum 
of $1,500, Dang th e amount expended ipang recommended =e be paid to hi 
as shown in ouse report from the Committee on Se No 0. 2374, seco! 
session Fifty-eighth Congress, on account of mandamus RASA 
the supreme court of the State of Vi in the case of ragga A 


pte 

growing out of the election in 1902 of a resentative to es ae 
mgress from the Ninth Congressional ct of said State of V: 

said amount to be paid upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee on 


Accounts. 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
point of order. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The point of order was discussed yesterday, 
and “Ses oe it went over until 8 

N. I made the point of order yesterday. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule on the point oś 
order 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I have permission to call 
the attention of the Chair to a matter in reference to the point of 
order before the Chair decides it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman, although 
the Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I merely want to see if the Chair has con- 
sidered this view of the point of order. I was not present in the 
Committee on Accounts when this resolution was before it. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to this statute of 
the United States with reference to the payment of these election 
expenses: 

Hereafterno contestee or contestant for a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives shall be paid „ for expenses in election contests; and be- 
fore any sum whatever shall be paid to a contestant or a contestee for expenses 
of election contest he shall file with the clerk of the Committee on Elections 
a full and detailed account of his expenses, accompanied by vouchers surae re- 
ceipts for each item, which account and vouchers AL be sworn to by the 
parts eee the same, and no charges for witness fees shall be allowed 

1 ess made in strict conformity to section 128, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. (20 Stat. L., p. 400.) 
This is the act of March 3, 1875. 
: lows to that act section 130 of the Revised Statutes provided as 
‘ollows: 
ent shall be made b; = House of Representatives out of its con- 
—.— nd or otherwise to ei 3 a contested- election case for ex- 
penses inc’ in prosecuting or defen g the same. 

Now, I desire to say to the Chair that these are in the nature of 
election expenses for a contested-election case, and the Commit- 
tee on Accounts, so far as I know, have never up to this time 
and I have been on that committee since the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress—undertaken to consider a resolution of this nature. 

So far as I am informed from the report of the Committee on 
Accounts there is no evidence to show that the election expenses 
and vouchersrequired to be presented to the Elections Committee 
under this statute have been filed with any committee on elec- 
tions; and that there has been no attempt to comply with that 
provision. 

Section 130 of the Revised Statutes would seem to prohibit the 
payment of any election expenses from the contingent fund, as 
that part-of the section has not been repealed, so far as I am 
informed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to read from Rule XI, 
clause 60: 

The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any time on 
the matters herein stated: * * * The Committee on Accounts, on all mat- 
ters of expenditure of the contingent fund of the House. 

This is a report of the Committee on E It provides 
for the payment of the amount specified from the contingent 

fund. As to the effect of the resolution in the event that it should 
be Do pop; as to whether the payment would be audited by the 
accoufting officers of the Department; as to the pro- 
priety of adopting the resolution; as to whether it comes within 
the terms of the statute referred to by the gentleman from Geor- 
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gia—those are matters upon which it is not the province of the 
Chair to rule. 

It is the duty of the House to determine the effect of the reso- 
lution and the propriety of its passage. The Chair holds that it 
comes here under the rule, and therefore is before the House. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. In support of this resolution 
I want to say that it provides for the payment of $1,500 to Mr. 
CAMPBELL SLEMP, of Virginia; and I think that it is a resolution 
that this House should approve. It has been saree shown by 
the testimony before the Committee on Claims, which was after- 
wards referred to the Committee on Accounts, that the claim is a 
just one. 

And I want to say for the benefit of my colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], that he was 
not present at this committee meeting. Iwant to say further that 
there were two members-of the minority present, and they were 
unanimous in joining in the report favoring this resolution. 

Mr. SLxur filed his claim before the Claims Committee, with 
the regular vouchers in the regular way. and showed clearly to 
the members of the committee that he had expended this amount 
of money. 

I am informed by the chairman of the Committee on Claims 
that their report was unanimous for the payment of this amount 
to Mr. Stub. I also want to say that in my opinion this is a 

ent that this House can well afford to establish, and estab- 
ish now. 

This case was tried in the courts of Virginia; and the court gave 
` the certificate to Mr. SLEMP, the proceeding entailing an expense 
to him of $1,500. He had the rign of coming to this House and 
having his contest here; and in that case the expense to the Gov- 
ernment would have been at least $10.000. 

There was a saving of $8,500 to the Government in settling this 
contest in this manner, and for this reason should be encouraged. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May Lask the gentleman a question? . 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have read the report of the Committee on 
Claims on this case, and I do not see anything here of any vouchers 
or any statement of the amount that Mr. SLur paid out in con- 
* nection with this contest. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I was chairman 
of the subcommittee on claims that had this matter under con- 
sideration. All the vouchers and receipts in connection with this 


payment were filed with the Committee on and consid- 
ered of ee 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why do you not say something about that 
in the report upon this claim? 

Mr. ER. I did not prepare the rt. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, I attention to the clos- 
ing language of this report: 

Vouchers for which payraents are filed with this committee. 

The Claims Commitice did have all these receipts and vouchers 
filed with them. i 

I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. GRAFF], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, this matter was very carefully ex- 
amined into by the Committee on Claims. There was a full at- 
tendance of the members of the committee. That committee is 
almost equally divided politically; it is composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, eight of whom are Republicans and seven Democrats. The 
evidence appearing before the committee was that this was not 
an election contest, as we think of an election contest in the 
House, but a controversy arose in this way: The county election 
commissioners of the different counties in Virginia are directed 
by law to make the returns to the secretary of the Commonwealth, 

In this case, in several of the counties of this Congressional dis- 
trict, at the last general election, the commissioners made their 
returns, but ignored the returns from several precincts in the dif- 
, ferent counties. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAFF. Les, sir. 

Mr. MADDOX. If this was a proper claim to be submitted to 
the Committee on Claims, why did not your committee report it, 
instead of transferring it to the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr. GRAFF, We did report it. Iam trying to make an ex- 
planation of the reason the committee acted favorably upon the 
matter. 

72 MADDOX. How did the other committee get jurisdiction 
of it? 

Mr. GRAFF. There was a resolution introduced to refer the 
matter to the Committee on Accounts, and therefore it was re- 
ported by that committee. 

Mr. MANN. If that method of proceeding is to be followed, 
it will be a very . claims. 

Mr. MADDOX. I should be very glad to find ont about that 
way of doing business. I may want to get some matter through 
the Committee on Accounts myself, 


Mr. GRAFF. I want to say that there was absolutely no dif- 
ference of opinion in the Committee on Claims about this matter. 
Colonel SLemp, when he found that the certificate of election was 
about to be wrongfully issued by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth to his 5 who had received a lesser number of 
votes, immediately employed counsel and commenced mandamus 
proceedings in the supreme court of Virginia. 

Mr. MADDOX. e gentleman does not understand my point. 
J am not disputing that fact at all. 

Mr. GRAFF. There are several other Members of the House 
besides the gentleman who might want to have some information 
upon the subject, 

Mr. MADDOX. Iam not disputing that point at all. I want 
to know about this question of jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. House will be in order. 

Mr. MADDOX. If your committee can entertain these claims, 
as you have don this is a claim, and I have one myself of 
$2.000 for which the vouchers are on file in this House—I want to 
submit that case to you, and then transfer it to the Committee on 
Accounts, and have it privileged before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. That is right. There are a 
number of others. 

Mr. GRAFF. We will consider your claim when it is presented. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mine has been considered by the proper com- 
mittee, as 3 by the statutes of the United States and the 
rules of the House. Numbers of us have been sufferers here just 
the same as this gentleman is. 
law contemplates. 

Mr. GRAFF. The amount expended here is less than the 
amount that would have been allowed had he waited to assert 
his rights by a contest inthe House. The Government has saved 
over $10,000 by his pursuing the other course. 

In addition to this, the Democratic newspapers of Vi ia, I 
am told, almost unanimously commended the course of Colonel 


SLEMpP in this proceeding. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. GRAFF. Yes. 

Mr. MADDOX. You say we have saved $10,000? 

Mr. GRAFF. Yes. 

Mr. MADDOX. If you set this precedent, you will lose a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a statement? 

Mr. GRAFF. Iwill. 

Mr.HAY. Does the gentleman know that the gentleman whom 
the Member from Virginia [Mr. Slap] defeated in the con- 


test 

Mr. GRAFF. I know that Colonel SLxur expended these 
amounts, because I saw the receipts which he presented to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, the gentleman did not wait until he heard my 
! The question I wish to ask is this: Does not the gen- 

eman know that Mr. Rhea, who was the candidate against 
Colonel SLEmP, declined to take the certificate under the circum- 


ces? 

Mr. GRAFF, Ido not know whether he declined to take it or 
not. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. He did. 

Mr. HAY. That is a fact. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. GRAFF. At what time was this declination made? 

Mr. HAY. Before the certificate was issued, before it was pro- 
posed to be issued, and as soon as Mr. Rhea ascertained that under 
the proper count Mr. SLxur had a majority. 

Mr. GRAFF. But itwas after the mandamus proceedings had 
been commenced, 

Mr. HAY. No; it was before the mandamus. 

Mr. GRAFF. Does not the gentleman know that the secretary 
ofthe Commonwealth would have no discretion about issuing the 
certificate of election? He would be compelled to issue it upon 
the official information which came to him from the election com- 
missioners from the various counties. 

Mr. HAY. That may be, but the gentleman who was the can- 
didate against Colonel SLEMP would not have made any contest 
in this House, and it would not have cost the Government one 
dollar, so far as he was concerned, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. GRAFF. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I should like to ask both of 
them, as a matter of fact—— 

Mr. HAY. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, while I have the floor, 
that I am not opposing this claim of the gentleman from Virginia, 
and so far as I am concerned I am pases willing that he should 
have it; but I desire to put Mr, Rhea before the House in the at- 
titnde he is entitled to occupy. 

Mr. GRAFF. Iam making no charges against Mr. Rhea. I 
am simply saying that Colonel SLemp was about to be deprived 


This was nota contest such asthe 
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of an office to which he was elected by the 


action of the 
county election commissioners, who made incorrect returns 
to the secretary of state, and the secretary of state would have no 
lawful authority to issue the certificate of election except upon 
the official showing that was made to him by the returns of these 
county election commissioners, false as they were. 

And it was necessary for Colonel SLEMP to turn around and 
perfect mandamus p ings upon these various county election 
commissioners in order to secure correct returns instead of the 
false ones, which were the only ones which were before the sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth. It is the only way that he could 
obtain his certificate of election. 

I do not care what course Mr. Rhea, his opponent, might have 
taken as to the matter. Here were these incorrect returns before 
the secretary of the State. They were the only evidence upon 
which he had to base the certificate of election, and these legal 
proceedings were absolutely necessary under the circumstances— 
made necessary by the wrongful action of these county election 
commissioners. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. GRAFF. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, this 

Mr. HAY. I think I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia has the 


oor. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this question, it is 
not a contested-election case, nor are these expenses in ina 
contested-election case, nor can they be called expenses incurred 
by reason of any contested-election case in this House. They 
were expenses incurred by Mr. SLEMP in employing attorneys and 
in preparing mandamus proceedings before the supreme court of 
the State of Virginia. It wasa matter between him and the State 
N and not between him and Mr. Rhea, the candidate against 


m. 

Mr. GRAFF. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRAFF. I have since learned, and ask the gentleman 
whether it was true or not, that Mr. Rhea did appear by counsel 
in one of the counties involved in this controversy after manda- 
mus proceedings were commenced, and after a hearing was had 
under it, and did not abandon his case until after that? 

Mr. HAY, Mr. Speaker, that was at the recount before the 
returning boards of the counties. 

Mr. GRAFF, Iam told it was right at the time of the trial of 
the case. 

Mr. HAY. Not in the supreme court; but it was not a con- 
test in this House; and when the recount was made, and made in 
the presence of the attorneys of both parties, and Mr. Rhea rec- 
ognized that that count was against him, and properly so, he an- 
nounced that he would not receive the certificate, notwithstand- 
ing the returning boards of the counties made a return in his 
favor to the State board of canvassers. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Iam not expressing any opinion on this reso- 
lution, and do not know how I will vote yet. But suppose Mr. 
Rhea had declined to receive the certificate; it would be the duty 
of the secretary to issue it in his name without these proceedings. 
How would Mr. SLEMP have received his seat without this pro- 


Mr. HAY. Asa matter of fact, it was issued to Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But as a result of these proceedings? 

Mr. HAY. As a result of these mandamus proceedings. If it 
had not been so, Mr. SLkur would have had to institute a contest 
before een : 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is the point I wanted to get out. 

Mr. HAY. And under the rule, as I understand, these expenses 
should be paid to the contestant and the contestee; and if you are 
going to pay the expenses of one of the parties, then you ought 
to pay the expenses of the other party who had to defend this 
suit, and did it. Now, that is the matter we are going to deter- 
mune. 

Mr. GRAFF. Although he did not defend it at all? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman misrepresents me. I do not suppose 
he does so intentionally. I said that after these proceedings were 
had and the counts were made under if, that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the returning boards of the counties insisted upon re- 
turning to the State board of canvassers in his favor, Mr. Rhea 
hain | to take advantage of the action of the returning board. 
That is what I said, and I repeat it. 

Now, Mr. S er, if this is a case where there was a contested 
election, then I am perfectly willing that this claim shall be paid. 
But this is no contested-election case. It is a matter that has 


heen decided in the State of Virginia over and over again. It is 

incomprehensible to me how it can ever cost $1,500 to have a sim- 
le matter like this decided. It was decided there without any 
efense in the supreme court. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia a question, and I would also like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the Committee 
on Claims, the same question at the same time. Was there ever 
any action taken here, or had any committee of this House ever 
as a contested-election case between Mr. SLEMP and Mr. 

ea? 

Mr. GRAFF. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not at all. Now, then, if the 
gentleman will give me two or three minutes 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield two minutes more to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, it is confessed 
that there has been no contested-election case in the House of 
Representatives; no such case has been entered on the Calendar. 
It is confessed that this House has never been faced with an 
inquiry or question as to whether Mr. SLEMP was or was not 
entitled to his seat upon the floor. 

Mr. Stemp came here with the credentials of the State of Vir- 
ginia entitling him to a seat here, and those credentials have 
never been questioned or disputed in this House. His seat has 
never been contested, and there has never been a contested-election 
case. Not only was one never heard, but none was ever instituted, 
Now, then, the law provides that where there is a contested- 
election case before this House, as judges of the qualifications 
and election of the Members of the House, then certain amounts 
of money shall be allowed. 

Now, are you going to make a precedent that where men haye 
had litigation in their States before they come here, leading up to 
the issuance of credentials of the State in favor of A or B, that 
the House of Representatives is to make an appropriation to pay 
for law fees and expenses in the State courts for A or B, where 
there neither is nor ever has been a contest? 

Mr. DINSMORE. I would ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia to yield me two or three minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman my 
colleague on the committee. 

The SPEAKER. What time? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Two minutes. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, lam a member of the minority 
of the Committee on Accounts, which reported this resolution. 
I acquiesced in the decision of the committee at the time, and it 
is embarrassing to me to have to be placed in a position of opposing 
the action of the committee since. 

I did not vote for the resolution in the committee, it is true, but 
I ask no protection to myself on that account. It will be remem- 
bered I stated to the committee that I did not believe we could 
lawfully act favorably on the resolution, but I based my action 
in the premises upon the statement which was made to the com- 
mittee that the Committees on Claims had investigated the mat- 
ter and that there was a unanimous report in favor of its payment, 
antl that the whole Virginia delegation were in favor of its being 
3 I was actuated by a desire to take these contests out of the 

ouse and bring them to the courts, but I believed at the time 
there had been a settlement of the matter by mutual consent in 
the courts, contested by both parties, and did not know that the 
opponent of the gentleman from Virginia—the sitting Member— 
had yielded and acquiesced in the decision before the matter came 

ere. 

I thought there was an acquiescence on the part of the Virginia 
delegation and that there was a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and since I was convinced there was a general 
desire to settle the matter as outlined by the resolution and be- 
lieving that the opposing candidates had agreed to abide by a de- 
cision of the courts, and not knowing thatthe unsuccessful candi- 
date had not at any time intended to contest and believing that it 
would be better generally if contests could be settled in the courts 
than in the House, which always settles them not judiciously, but 
in a partisan way, I acquiesced, but not with a belief that such 
course would be in accordance with law. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. pe E 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the House might as 
well pay any other campaign expenses as to pay these campaign 
expenses. was not a contested election. If it were a con- 
tested election, then Colonel SLemp was the contestant, and by all 
the rules 1 it would have been the duty of the House, 
if it provided the expenses of the contestant, to pay the expenses 
of the contestee, Mr. Rhea, and I apprehend that such a bill in 
the House would not receive much consideration. 

But let us look atthe facts about contested-election cases. Mr. 
Speaker, I presented the other day to one of the Election Commit- 
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tees on behalf of a Member of the House a bill for election ex- 


amounting to $10.000. The committee grep allowed 

‘two thousand. In the Butler case, from St. the ex- 

penses amounted to probably $25,000 or $30.000. The committee 
allowed $2,000 when that case went through our committee. 

Two or three years ago the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] obtained from the Committee on Claims a recommen- 
dation for an extra allowance for election expenses, and when the 

matter came up before the House and it was stated that the elec- 
tion committees invariably confined the expenses to $2,000, the 
gentleman from Virginia, in a very proper spirit, said that he did 
not ask that the claim go through, and that he would not ask to 
shines that additional amount, use he did not wish to set a 
recedent. 
Mr. Speaker, before the act of Congress which has been quoted 
was passed, and in the very same act, there was an allowance for 
election expenses of $10,000. It was not an uncommon thing to 
allow five:to ten thousand dollars expenses, and it was a common 
thing that contests were commenced and carried through for the 
sole purpose of obtaining the allowance of a large sum for elec- 
“tion expenses. 
If we step outside of the statutory provision, which is an allow- 
vance of 82,000 for in in a contest before the House, 
‘and commence to allow expenses—campaign expenses—there is 
ino limit to the amount that can be allowed. It may bethat the 
Committee on Accounts has jurisdiction—and I acquiesce, of 
course, in the decision of the Chair—but if the Committee on Ac- 
counts can take out of the contingent fund and pay campaign 
‘expenses of one gentleman, madi Srema n not the campaign ex- 
penses of other gentlemen be pai 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Strap] went before the 

«courts. he had hired watchers at the polls; suppose he 
VVV 
difference? Suppose he any of the me ; Suppose he 
‘had hired detectives to discover frands—campaign expenses, all 
of them, nothing but campaign e . If hehad a contest 
before the House, then he would bring himself within the rule; 
‘but unless the House stands by the rule made by the statute there 
is no limit to the amount of expenses which will be presented to 
‘the House and demand made for their payment. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 5 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the amount involved in this 

resolution is not so large as to create any great criticism, but 
the principle involved is one which deserves the attention of the 
House that it may not, by voting this resolution through the 
House, commit itself to a precedent which is not a good one by 
any means, and which will return hereafter to plague the House 
in consideration of like resolutions. E 

This does noteven rise to the dignity of a concurrent resolu- 

tion. It is not a joint resolution. It is not a bill which in its 
ultimate form may assume the force and effect of an act of Con- 
. It is an effort to pass a simple resolution of the House of 
presentatives and to pay money out of the Treasury. as I un- 
derstand it, simply by saying that it shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund, when the law and the statute which provide how 
‘election ee in contested-election cases shall be paid make 
provision that those expenses shall be paid according to law, and 
‘prohibit the House from paying them out of the contingent fund. 
The Constitution, if I may be itted to refer to that instru- 
ment, declares that no money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but ine uence of an appropriation made bylaw.” Now, this 
resolution will never become a law. It is simply an act of the 
House. And for what purpose? To pay Mr. Slkur, the Member 
from the Ninth district of Virginia, certain expenses that it is al- 
leged he paid out in procuring from the court a mandamus to com- 

l the election officer to issue the certificate to him. And why? 

ot in pursuance of any contested-election case. 

There has never been any contested-dlection case in the Ninth 
Congressional district of Virginia as a result of the election in 
1902. The contesting candidate was not given the certificate; 
did not claim that he was elected; admitted that Mr. SLEMP was 
entitled to the certificate, and made no effort to take or occupy 
the seat in Congress. Mr. Stur was duly sworn in when 
Fifty-eighth Congress assembled. 

There has never béen any certificate issued to anyone except to 
Mr. Sw. He therefore, if he went into a contested-election 
case with anybody. would have to go into one with himself. There 
is no law which provides for the payment of election e in 
contested- election cases — . N according to the statute which I 
hold in my hand, and to which I called the attention of the Chair 
at the ee Se discussion. You can not pay them from 
the contingent 

In order to pay these election expenses the law first provides 
how the notice shall be served, upon whom it shall be served, and 
how the witnesses shall be summoned, what the witness fees shall 


be, and then requires that in order for the contestee or the contest- 
ant to obtain any payment of any money he shall file with the 
election committee that tried his case an itemized statement of 
the various amounts that he had paid out, and that statement 
shall be accompanied by the oath of the contestee or the contest- 
ant and accompanied by the vouchers that he had paid out and 
the amount; and when all this is done it requires an act of Con- 
gress, not a simple resolution of the House, to authorize their 


payment, 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Most assuredly. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia I will say for the information 
of the gentleman that this was done in his case, with the Claims 
Committee, and the chairman of the Claims Committee, being a 
member of the Committee on Accounts, stated that to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and that statement was satisfactory to that 


committee. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the law, Mr. Speaker, upon the statute 
book never contemplated that a Committee on Claims or thatthe 
Committee on Accounts should consider the question of paying 
the expenses of a contested-election case from the contingent 
fund. The statute in so many words declares that the contestee 
or the contestant shall file with the clerk of the Committee on 
Elections a full and detailed account of the expenses incurred in 
the contest. 

Now, if we pay this bill as election expenses, we might as well 
determine that we will pay every expense that a candidate—not 
a contestee or a contestant—shall incur in his election in a suit at 
law or anywhere else. Take, for instance, the case which came to 
the House from New York, which came before us some years ago. 

The contestant ni to the courts to have his name put npon 
the official ballot. is was refused, and on appeal to the higher 
court the action of the lower court was reversed; but the last de- 
cision was after the election had been held. It was not claimed 
in that case that Congress should pay the lawyer’s fees and ex- 
penses in that case. 

Suppose it was necessary for the candidate, in order to have his 
name upon the ticket, to proceed by mandamus against the elec- 
tion officers, Would he be entitled to come before Congress. if he 
was elected, and have his election expenses paid? Was it neces- 
sary for him to resort to the courts to have the votes counted at 
all, when there wus no contest? Suppose that the election board 
refused without reason, capriciously, to certify the election of a 
Member to Congress, where there was no opposing candidate—— 

TheSPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT) has expired. 

Mr. BARTLE Mr. Speaker, I de not understand that my 
time has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Georgia be extended five minutes. 

ee GHES of West Virginia. I yield tothe gentleman five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. There was such confusion that the Chair un- 
derstood the gentleman from West Virginia to yield five minutes 
in the first instance. ` 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I ja yielded the gentleman 
five minutes, supposing that was all requested. How much 
more time does he desire? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, if the gentleman determines to limit 
me in my remarks I will have to undertake to get recognition in 
some other way. I am a member of this committee, and have 
been for eight years. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I decline to 
yield at all unless the gentleman will tell me how much time he 


wants. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then I will wait until I can get recogni- 
tion in my own right. 

Mr. GHES of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio . GROSVENOR] for five minutes. 

Mr. BAR ‘TT. I want to say that this is an effort to vio- 
late the law and the rules of the House by the passage of this 
resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from West 
Virginia yield to me to submit a request fòr unanimous consent? 

Mr. GHES of West Virginia. No, sir. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to me that I may submit a request for unanimous consent? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not yield out of my five minutes. 

Now, Mr. er, I want to examine a single question. I want 
to know if it is a fair, legitimate, lawyer: like, common-sense ar- 
gument to say that this is a bill for campaign expenses. I want 
to inquire into that and see whether there is not a little, just a 


trifle, of mistake in that argument. 
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The campaign expenses are ended when the ballot boxes are 
closed on the night of the election; everybody knows that. 

Several Mempers. Not always. [Laughter.] rit) 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Suppose that on the night of the election it 
had been discovered that certain evidence pertinent to the great 

nestion of who was elected was likely to be spirited away, and 
t the candidate believing himself to be successful proceeded to 
maintain his position. Suppose that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia—either gentleman from Virginia—had seen fit to expend 
money to procure evidence and put it in such ashape that it would 
not be spirited away, and had then gone forward and pursued a 
contest in this House. Would that expenditure have been cam- 
pai enses or would it have been expenses incident to the 
contest that followed in the House of Representatives? 

Now, what exactly took place in this case? The election was 
all over. There is not an item of this account that any fair- 
minded man, however unintelligent he may be, can call campaign 
expenses. The election was over. and directly it was discovered 
that the ballots from five or six precincts had been stolen; that is 
to say, they had been thrown out. 

The contestant—for he had at that very moment become a 
contestant—knew those boxes were thrown out, and he knew per- 
fectly well that the certificate should not be givéh without count- 
ing those ballots. Should he in that case stand by and take no 
steps, or should he at once, in the discharge of the duty that he 
owed to the State and to the country, proceed by any process of 
law to force a decision in his favor upon the contested boxes? 
That was just as much a contested election as it would have been 
if it had come into the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman tell how there can be a 
claim for contested-election expenses, where the law provides—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. lamnot talking about the question of law. 
I say this was a contested-election case; and this is a claim for 
expenses in a contested election—not campaign expenses.“ I 
should like to ask the gentleman to tell me—for he has used this 
same language. taking it from a se pte on this side of the 
House—what does the gentleman un nd to be “campaign 


mses?"’ 
os the gentleman understand it is something looking toward 
the ascertainment, after the election, of the fact whether the 
election officers have done their duty, or does he understand that 
it has a well-defined meaning that everybody knows, that it is the 
expenditure of money up to the time when the election is closed 
on the night of the election? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman want me to answer? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; I donot. [Laughter.] I appeal to 
every intelligent man here if there is any justice or any fairness 
in charging that the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SLEMP] has 
come here to collect campaign expenses?’ 

Su that instead of Mr. Rhea, who so honorably and by 
such distinguished consideration of truth and justice threw down 
the contest after it had proceeded in the court, it had been a can- 
didate who had not done that. 

Then suppose a contest had been fonght out in the House of 
Representatives. Would not every dollar expended to these man- 
damus proceedings have been a legitimate subject of allowance 
by the House? No man will deny that, and because he took these 
es fist steps in the very outset and saved hiselection and saved 
the honor of his State, and aided in saving the honor of his op- 

nent also, it is said that these are campaign expenses and not 

egitimate expenses to be paid by the House. Ideny it. [Ap- 
plause on the R-publican side.]: 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] ten minutes. 

Mr. BART Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman occupied 
all of his hour? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hvuaeuers] has twenty-four minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. HUGHES] concluded his side of the case? 

The SPEAKER. TheChaircan notstate. The gentleman had 
an hour. and he has twenty-four minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; Ihave not concluded. I 
yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mx. BARTLETT. I desire to be heard for a few minutes more 
in this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia yields 
what time to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Ten minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker. I have been upon this Com- 
mittee on Accounts for nearly eight years. I have always en- 
deavored not to present or agree to present to the House any 
resolution to pay money out of the contingent fund which, in my 
judgment, was not properly payable out of that fund. 

We hive here a resolution of the House which proposes to pay 
out of the contingent fund money which the law directs, if it be 


for e 


ses incurred in a contested election, shall be paid by sp- 
propriation bills which have the effect and force of law, and not 
iin upon the direction of the House, and shall not be paid out 


of the contingent fund. 

Now, I state again, with all respect to the gentleman who in- 
troduced this resolution and who brought it before the House 
that it is a simple effort to evade both the law and the rules of 
the House, and to have this resolution reported in order to pa; 
this claim, or pretended claim, against the Government when it 
could not, in the ordinary under the rules of the House, 
be reached for consideration or be paid at all except as other 
claims against the Government are paid. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gnosvxxon] put a question to 
me. which he did not permit me to answer, as to what I consid- 
ered to be election expenses. Let gentlemen who have had nu- 
merous contests in this House go back to the files in the commit- 
tee room and find the amounts expended in contested-election 
cases, for which vouchers have been filed. where the expenses 
amounted to three, five, or ten times as much as the amount al- 
lowed by the statute. Are not those expenses a part of campaign 


mses? 

Who will say that theamount expended in the Butler case from 
Missouri, or the amount which my colleague from Georgia ex- 
pended in excess of 82.000. or the amount expended by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] in his election case over and 
above $2,000—who will say that those amounts. which both the 
contestant and the contestee expended in the attempt to obtain 
seats in the House, were not campaign expenses? 

Where a candidate expends money in order to obtain a seat, 
whether it is before the campaign is closed or after the campaign 
is closed. is it not a part of his campaign expenses? He has to 
Pay out the money in order to obtain a seat or to retain it. 

he suggestion of the gentleman that campaign expenses close 
when the campaign is over is not borne out by my experience. 
Every gentleman on this floor understands that campaign ex- 
penses may increase after the election is over, whether the can- 
didate be defeated or elected. 

The law upon this subject is plain as to what you have to do in 
order to get money out of the Treasury for contested-election ex- 
penses. It requires, in the first place. a contest to have been in- 
stituted. Was one instituted in this case? The gentleman could 
not institute a contest with anyone but himself. 

It is true that upon the face of the returns. before they were re- 
counted, it appeared that Mr. Rhea, and not Colonel Stur. was 
elected: but when a recount was had. and upon an ascertainment 
of the fact that Mr. Rhea was not elected, Mr. Rhea stated that 
Mr. SLxur had been elected, and he would not accept the certifi- 
cate. It was never issued to him. He never had it: and no cer- 
tificate was ever issued to anyone as a Member of this House 
except to Mr. SLEMP. 

Now, you have the ition of a man who had no contest for 
his seat applying here for pay, simply of his lawyer's fee, in or- 
der to assert what he deemed to be his right in the court. Al- 
ready—and I call the attention of gentlemen of the House to this 
already this sum of $2,000, which the statute provides shall be 

id or may be paid to the contestant and to the contestee, has 

lled the records of this Congress and other Congresses since I 
have been here with contests which upon examination have been 
found not to have any merit in them, and in many cas s frivolous, 

This $2,000 for expenses in contested-election cases is regarded 
by many contestants as simply an amount provided by Con- 
gress, which they may obtain for instituting a contest. If you 

this resolution, and pay the which a man may 
incur in order to assert his rights in the courts, when there are 
no contests, then you might as well destroy the law which is 
written, and you might as well override and destroy the rules of 
this Honse, and you might as well declare to everyone that the 
House stands ready to run its hands into the Treasury and pay 
every claim that may be made for campaign expenses hereafter, 
I trust the resolution will be defeated. 3 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker. I do not think 
that this House will have any question as to whether this is a 
contest case or not. I do not think there will be any question 
with the House whether the Committee on Accounts has the right. 
to pay this claim or not. In the Fifty-fifth Congress, the third 
session, Speaker Reed ruled: 

But it is for the House to judge whether these e ditures are satisfac- 
tory to the House or not. refore the Chair thinks that it is privileged, 
the House having complete control of it. and if not satisfied to make this pay- 
ment, and it has any to speak upon it, it can express itself by a vote. 

If the Honse does not desire to pay this amount, they have the 
perfect right to vote it down. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was on the deficiency appropriation 
bill. was it not? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That was on the deficiency 
appropriation bill, and this is to pay Mr. SLEur the amount of 
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his expenses, and if the House sees fit to vote that amount for 
him they have a perfect right to do so through the channel of 
this resolution, 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask you, Do you not know that 
there was a similar case to this from the State of Virginia, Mr. 
Yost's, and he was not allowed his expenses? 

Mr. GRAFF. I willstate to the gentleman that the Committee 
on Claims did report favorably on his bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. But he never got the money, because this House 
never voted it. 

Mr. GRAFF. It never reached consideration, but was favor- 
ably reported. 

Mr. FLOOD. He did not get the money that was allowed. 

Mr. GRAFF. The bill was never considered. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I just want one word more. 
There is no contest as to whether Mr. Rhea approved of this or 
disapproved of it. 

I understand as soon as Mr. Rhea found ont that he was not 
elected he did not want the certificate, and these mandamus pro- 
ceedings were taken and these expenses incurred in ascertaining 
this fact, and there is no question between the Representatives 
of Virginia as to whether this man should be paid or not paid. 
Now, Mr. § er, I move the previous question. 

Mr. PAL . Let me ask the gentleman, before he does 
that, if there was no contest and no lawsuit and no witnesses and 
no fight. how did they get up a bill? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I did not say there was no 
contest. I said there was no contest before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia demands 
the previous question. 

e question was taken, and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 84, noes 124. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. WU IIIAMS of Mississippi, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was rejected was laid on the 
table. 

: RETURN OF BILLS, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 

from the Senate, which the Clerk read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to Sa rey the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 10045) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Campton, the beneficiary of said bill having died. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the Senate 


is 3 to. j 
e SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 
from the Senate; which the Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to e the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 3506) to amend section 2327 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States concerning mineral lands. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the Senate 


is agreed to. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 
from the Senate; which the Clerk read as follows: 


Resol That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Repre- 
e return to the Senate the bill (S. 4316) providing for the appoint- 
ment of additional judges in the Indian Territory. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the Senate 


is agreed to. 
A CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request for 
change of reference: 3 g 

That the Committee on Private Land Claims be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 5245) and that the 
same be referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. I can not hear 
what the bill is. N ; 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i . a We and h Lard, of Scott County, 
I i Nane lant be 8 toe ragori s 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it a private bill, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It is p toc the reference of this 
bill from the Committee on Private Land Claims to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, A H 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the bill, it is a private 


bill. 
The SPEAKER. Les; it is a Senate bill. The Chair hears no 
objection. 
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CONFERENCE REPORTS, 
Mr, CALDERHEAD presented certain conference reports and 

3 for printing; which were ordered to be printed under 
e rule. 

DAVID r. TOWLES. 


The reports and statements are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill H. R. 1851 
“An act granting an increase of pension to David T. Towles,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

Henry R. GIBSON, 

Ropert W. MIERS, 

C. A. SULLOWAY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

P. J. MCCUMBER, 

N. B. Soorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement.of the House conferees is as follows: 


This bill originally passed the House at $36 per month, but was 
amended in the Senate to $30 per month. The result of the con- 
ference is that the House conferees recommend that the House re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment, and that the bill be 
passed at $30 per month. 

W. A. CALDERHEAD, 

ELIAS Deemer, 

RopertT W. Miers, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


MARY HEANEY, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill H. R. 
13850 “An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Heaney,” 
having met. after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

W. A. CALDERHEAD, 
Tuomas W. BRADLEY, 
JOHN S. SNOOK, 

Managers on the part of the House, 
P. J. MCCUMBER, 
N. B. Scorr, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees is as fo`lows: 


This bill originally passed the House at $16 per month, but was 
amended in the Senate to $12 per month. Asa result of the con- 
ference the Senate recedes from its amendment and agrees to the 
rate of $16 per month, the same as the bill originally passed the 
House. 

W. A. CaLDERHEAD, 
Tuomas W. BRADLEY, 
JOHN S. SNOOK, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


ENOCH STAHLER. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9256) granting an increase of pension to Enoch Stabler, ha vin 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend a 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House concur in the Senate amendment. 


P. J. McCumper, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


This bill originally passed the House at $55 per month, but was 
amended in the Senate to $50 per month. As a result of the con- 
ference, the House conferees recommend to the House that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment, and that the 
bill be passed at $50 per month. 

W. A. CaLpERHEAD, 

ELIAS DEEMER, 

R. W. Miers, 
Managers on the part of tne House. 
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JOHN WEAVER. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8925) granting an increase of pension to John Weaver. having 
met. after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

W. A. CaLDERHEAD, 

Ei IAS DEEMFR, 

ROBERT W. MIRRS. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


P. J. McCumber, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


This bill originally passed the House at $40 per month, but was 
amended in the Senate to $30. The result of the conference is 
that the House conferees recommend that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment, and that the bill be passed at 
$20 per month. 

W. A. CALDERHEAD, 

ELIAS DEEMER, 

Rogert W. Miers, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles: when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11963. An act regulating the practice of medicine and 
surgery in the Indian Territory: and 

H. R. 11825. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1905, and for 
other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval. the following bills: 

H. R. 7634, An act to establish a life-saving station in Sussex 
era State of Delaware: 

H. R. 8878. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Jan- 
nary 21, 1903, to the Osage Reservation, in Oklahoma Territory, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10891. An act for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser; 

H. R. 9648. An act to amend the first section of an act 
ing that the circuit court of a for the fifth jndicial circuit 
of the United States shall hold at least one term of said court 
annually in the city of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, ap- 
proved January 30, 1903; 

H. R 11128. An act to m and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, to 
accept and ratify the same as amended. and making appropria- 
tion and provision tocarry the same into effect; 

H. R. 11968. An act to incorporate the Washington Sanitary 
Honsing Company; r- 

H. R. 12055. An act for the relief of John Bremond; 

H. R. 13509. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer to the Columbia Military emy certain property in Maury 
County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14413. An act permitting the building of a dam across the 
Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and Benton, in 
the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 14901. An act to provide for payment of dam: 
count of changes of grade due to construction of the 
tion, District of Columbia; 

H R. 15121. An act for the extension of Twenty-third street 
from S street to California avenue; 

H. R. 10418. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with.the 
Sioux tribe of Indians of the Rosebud Reserva ion, in South Da- 
kota. and making appropriation and provision to carry the same 
into effect; 

H. R. 12231. An act for the survey and allotment of land now 
embraced within the limits of the thead Indian Reservation. 
in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus 
land after allotment; and 

H. R. 12147. An act to amend chapter 749, second session 
Fifty-seventh Congress, approved February 23, 1903, being “An 
act to establish United States courts at Wilkesboro, N. C.“ 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


provid- 


es on ac- 
nion Sta- 


adjourn. 

The motion was to: and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. the following executive commu- 

Wenaas were taken from the Speaker's table and reierred as fol- 
OWS: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
an estimate of 5 for payment of damages to private 
property by gun firing to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
James S. Neal against The United States—to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. ~ 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 


follows: 
Mr. SULZER. from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to which 
was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 52) for the 


urpose of carrying out the provisions of General Orders, No. 195, 
ar rtment, June 29. 1863, for the presentation of medals, 
Te the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2716); which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2845) to 
amend the provisions of the naturalization laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2717); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. from the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 
(S. 3129) to promote the circulation of reading matter among the 
blind. reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 2722); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORRELL, from the Committee on Militia, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15125) to amend an act en- 
titled “* An act to provide for the organization of the militia of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes.” approved 
March 1, 1889, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2724); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on Railways and Cana s, 
to which was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 137) 
authorizing the President of the United States to appoint a com- 
mission to examine and report upon a route for the construction 
of a free and open waterway to connect the waters of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2725): which said joint resolution 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRANTLEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 134) to 
authorize and direct the Court of Claims to investigate and report 
all facts connected with any bill referred to it for investigation by 
either House of Congress under the act approved March 3. 1587, 
and known as the Tucker Act, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2729); which said joint reso- 
lution, report. and minority views were referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3844) to authorize 
the Nome Improvement Company to open and improve the month 
of Snake River at Nome, Alaska, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2730): which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5092) to amend an act making appropria- 
tions for the construction. repair. and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. approved 
June 13. 1902. making appropriation for improving Trinity River, 
Texas. reported the same with amendment. accompanied by a re- 
rt (No. 2733); which said bill and report were referred to the 

ittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. B , from the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia. to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5518) ta an- 
thorize the Anacostia, Surrattsville and Brandywine Electric Rail- 
way Company to extend its street railway in the District of Colum- 
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bia, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2735); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAMILTON, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3388) to amend and 
codify the laws relating to municipal corporations in the district 
of Alaska, sr ag the same without amendment, accompanied 


by a report (No. 2742); which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 
Mr. POWERS of Maine, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3035) sup- 
lemental to and amendatory of an act entitled“ An act making 
Farther provision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes, approved June 6, 1900, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2743); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 5 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15204) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Taggart, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2707); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14641) granting 
a pension to Allan Dunning, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2708); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13690) 
granting an increase of pension to C. H. John, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2709); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension 
to Amelia Coster, reported the same with amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 2710); which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Private Calendar. : 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 749) granting an 
increase of pension to Humphrey M. Glines, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2711); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14882) granting a pension to Mary Ding- 
ler, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2712); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5475) granting a pension to Mary M. Rice, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2718); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 176) for the relief of Charles 
B. Bentley, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a Sr (No. 2714); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. i 

Mr. BEALL of Texas, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7019) for the relief of 
the creditors of the Deposit Savings Association, of Mobile, Ala., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
es 0. . ; which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

endar. 

Mr. DENNY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5052) foe 
an honorable discharge to Eugene H. Ely, 1 cee same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2728); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PAR „from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14906) for the 
relief of H. B. Wise, reported the same with amendment, accom- 

ed by a report (No. 2734); which said bill and report were re- 
erred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
.to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14336) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Everton J. Conger, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2736); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 970) to authorize the 
President to revoke the order dismissing William T. Godwin, 
late first lieutenant, Tenth Infantry, United States Army, and to 
place the said William T. Godwin on the retired list with the 
rank of first lientenent, reported the same adversely, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2737); which said bill and report were 
ordered laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13902) granting a pension to Annie Cook, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
o ie following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: ‘ 

By Mr. BONYNGE: A bill (H. R. 15280) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States,“ approved March 3, 1903—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FLACK: A bill (H. R. 15281) to establish a fish hatch- 
ery and fish-culture station in the county of Franklin, in the State 
of New York, for the propagation of trout, bass, and other game 
and food fishes—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15282) to 
establish United States courts at Goldsboro, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 15283) to provide for cele- 
brating the first permanent settlement in America of English- 
speaking people by holding an international naval and marine 
exposition and industrial exhibit in the vicinity of Jamestown 
and on and near the waters of Hampton Roads, in the State of 
Virginia, and to authorize an appropriation in aid thereof—to the 
Select Committee on Industria, Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. MARSH: A bill (H. R. 15284) granting to the Keokuk 
and Hamilton Water Power Company rights to construct and 
maintain for the improvement of navigation and development 
of water power a dam across the Mississippi River —to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CROMER: A bill (H. R. 15285) establishing a regular 
term of the United States circuit and district courts at Muncie, 
Ind.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15286) legalizing a 
certain ordinance of the city of Purcell, Ind. T.—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RIXEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 15287) for the re- 
lief of acting (volunteer) officers of the United States Navy in 
the civil war—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15288) authorizing survey of Big 
eer 8 and for other purposes to the Committee on Rivers 
an rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15289) authorizing survey of Beech River, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 15290) for a public build- 
ing at the city of Fayetteville, Ark.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to allow to the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association a right of way through the eastern limits of 
the arsenal grounds at St. Louis, Mo.—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
150) providing for the publication of 50,000 copies of the Special 
Report on the Diseases of Cattle—to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A memorial by the legislature of 
the State of Texas, requesting Congress to pay the State of Texas 
$50,874.53 on account of the transfer of Greer County to the 
United States—to the Committee on Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
1 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. BONYNGE: A bill (H. R. 15291) granting an increase 
= pension to Albert N. Raymond—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15292) granting an increase of pension to 
William Laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 15293) granting an increase 
of pension to John P. Davis to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. CROMER: A bill (H. R. 15294) granting a pension to 
Prudence Jones—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15295) granting a pension to Annie Coton— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15296) granting a pension to Georgia Tyler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15297) granting a pension to John Ham- 
mond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15298) granting a pension to Jacob Beckner— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 15299) granting an increase 
of pension to John Lines—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. DOUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 15300) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas W. Brazzelton—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15301) to correct the military record of 
James P. Asher—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15302) for the 
relief of William H. Sloan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 15303) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Hubbard—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 15304) to au- 
thorize the advance of Col. George M. Brayton, United States 
Army, one grade upon the retired list—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HILDEBRANT (by request): A bill (H. R. 15305) grant- 
ing a pension to Isaac Clayton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 15306) granting a pension to 
Laura E. Morrey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 15307) for the relief of Sarah 
Spaulding—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 15308) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis M. Prewett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15309) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Marcellin Gillis, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee (by request): A bill (H. R. 15310) 
for the relief of T. T. Ricketts and L. C. Ricketts—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15311) for 
re relief of Col. Francis I. Crilly—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15312) for the relief of George 
Plunk—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15313) for the relief of Sidney Plunk—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15314) for the relief of the estate of O. F. 
Hendricks—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15315) for the relief of the estate of John A. 
Criner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 15316) granting a pension to 
Wilbur R. Ellis—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Petition of William R. Dasma 
& Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of bill H. R. 9303—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BADGER: Resolution of the Columbus Board of Trade, 
in favor of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEDE: Petition of members of J. S. Cady Post, No. 2, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Anoka, Minn., in favor of bill 
H. R. 5760—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the L. W. Leithhead Drug Company, of Du- 
luth, Minn., in favor of bill H. R. 9303—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Resolution of Napa G e, No. 
807, Patrous of Husbandry, of Napa, Cal.,in favor of the Brown- 
low good-roads bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: Petition of citizens of Willimantic, 
Conn., favoring the adoption of the Platt-Hawley amendment to 
Lees 276—to the Select Committee on Industrial Arts and Ex- 

ons. 

By Mr. BUCKMAN: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 11897, 

ting an increase of pension to Samuel H. Hamilton—to the 
mmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON; Petition of the Pompeiian Manufacturing 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, in favor of bill H. R. 9303—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DAUGHERTY: Petition of Stephen C. Cault and 30 
others, of Kidder, Mo., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, peia of Rev. J. L. Hunley and 22 others, of Jamesport, 
Mo., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Brar DOUGLAS: Resolution of the Twenty-seventh Asssm- 
bly District Republican Club, of New York City, relative to im- 
migration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 


tion. 

By Mr. DOVENER: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 13135, 
granting an increase of pension to James E. Merrifield—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of N. Olsson, of La Crosse, Wis., in 
favor of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., in favor of bill H. R. 14620—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of soldiers and sailors 
of Lakehurst, N. J., against placing a statue of Gen. R. E. Lee 
in Statuary Hall—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of 75 residents of Santa- 

min, Utah, in favor of a parcels-post and a post-check bill—to the 
mmittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Rey. E. Tibbets and 13 others, of Denmark, 
Iowa, in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 14520, grant- 
ing a pension to J. H. McGraw—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Star Grange, No. 9, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Hounsfield, N. Y., favoring the enactment of bill H. R. 9302—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of J. C. Strange and 18 others, of 
Schley County, Ga., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LILLEY: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Haven, Conn., favoring completion of the harbor of refuge 
at Point Judith, R. I.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of New Haven, 
Conn., in favor of bill H. R. 7056—to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Petitions of citizens and fishermen of 
Lamoine, East Lamoine, and Frenchman Bay, Me., relative to the 
extermination of dogfish, ete.—to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of 100 citizens of Shelbina, Mo., in 
favor of a parcels-post bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. í 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Thomas Hancock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petitions of citizens of Bay City, Mich., and 

graphical Union No. 81, in favor of the passage of an anti- 
injunction bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACON: Papers to accompany bill granting an increase 
15 Pension to Francis M. Prewett—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition of H. H. Roberts and 21 others, 
of Tower City, N. Dak., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill 
to the Committee on the J Pana 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana; Petition of citizens of New Or- 
leans, La., against pe of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: Papers to accompany bill granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Morin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of Thomas Ricketts and wife—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORRELL: Petition of William R. Dasner & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of bill H. R. 93083—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIXEY: Petition of citizens of Loudoun County, Va., 
against the passage of a parcels-post bill—to the Committee on 
the Post-Oftice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution of the South Kansas Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of William Beeler, in favor of bill 
H. R. 5760—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Haven, Conn., favoring the establishment of a national com- 
mission to investigate the merchant marine to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of New Haven, 
Conn., favoring the completion of the harbor of refuge at Point 
Judith, R. I.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
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Also, resolution of 3 of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.. favoring the creating the Colorado Dwellings 
National Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of G. F. Harrington and 13 
others, of Birmingham, Ala.. in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN DUZER: Petitions of A. C. Welch and 9 others. 
of Reno, Nev.; J. D. Weeks and 18 others, of Clover, Nev., an 
E. W. Taylor and 24 others, of Reno, Nev., in favor of the Hep- 
burn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of the Society of Friends of Bucks 
County. Pa., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Com- 
mp Me, WEEMS: Papers to bill H. R. 15190 

y 2 8 accompan . R. 15190, grant- 
ing an increase of 5 to qames N. Dalits the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, April 22, 1904. 


Prayer by Rev. Utyssrs G. B. Pinnox, of Washington City. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on the request of Mr. SPOONER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 

REJECTED OR SUSPENDED CLAIMS, 

The PRESIDENT go tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 16th instant, a report of the rmaster- 
General of the Army inclosing a list of claims for horses and 
other property lost in the military service of the United States, 
etc.; which, with the accompanying kapere was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD D. SWEENEY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified a of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of Edward D. Sweeney v. The United States: which, 
with the acpompenying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and to be printed. 

FRANKLIN P, NASH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
recommending that an item of $3.278.55 be included in the general 
deticiency appropriation bill to pay Franklin P. Nash the amount of 
judgment rendered in his favor, etc.: which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
3 5 to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

A bill (H. R. 14583) to change and fix the time for holding the 
district and circnit courts for the northern division of the eastern 
district of Tennessee; and 

A bill (H. R. 15228) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The bill (H. R. 15195) authorizing the construction of a wagon, 
toll, and electric-railway bridge over the Missouri River at — 
ington, Mo., was read twice by its title. 

Mr. STONE. That bill is exactly similar in all respects and in 
every detail with Senate bill 5549, which passed the Senate yester- 
day morning. I ask unanimous consent that the House bill may 
be considered and passed at this time. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading. read the third time, and ; 

Mr. STONE. I move to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
(S. 5549) authorizing the construction of a wagon, toll, and elec- 
tric-railway bridge over the Missouri River at Lexington, Mo., 
was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON PRESIDENTS LINCOLN, GARFIELD, AND 
M'KINLEY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 


lowing concurrent resolution 


Resolved by 1 of Representatives (the Senate 
n 


„That there 
ve printed and bound in one volume, in 17,000 copies of 


three sep- 


m the House of Representatives: | J 


— 3 addresses 8 before 777. ne aa 
ollows: On February 1366, n- George ncroft, on the life and char- 
acter of Abraham 8 late President of the United States; on February 
27, 1882, by Hon. James G. Blaine, on the life and character of James A. Gar- 
field, late President of the United States: on February 27, IA, by Hon. John 
aah on the life and character of William McKinley, late dent of tho 
United States: 12,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate. The Joint Committee 
on 3 is hereby authorized to have the copy propared for the Public 


Mr. PLATT of New York. By authority of the Commiitee on 
Printing, I ask concurrence in the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of resentatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
with amendments the following bills in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 1343) to amend an act approved March 3, 1899, en- 
titled An act to amend an act entitled An act to reimburse 
the governors of States and Territories for expenses incurred by 
them in aiding the United States to raise and organize and sup- 

ly and equip the Volunteer Army of the United States in the ex- 
ting war with Spain, approved July 8, 1898,’ etc., and for other 


purposes; 

A bill (S. 2268) to authorize the Absentee Wyandotte Indians 
to select certain lands. and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2382) 8 for a resurvey of certain townships 
in Routt and Rio Blanco counties, in the State of Colorado: 

A bill (S. 2036) for the protection of the Bull Run Forest Reserve 
and the sources of the water supply of the city of Portland, State 
of Oregon; and 

A bill (S. 5342) to provide a temporary government of the canal 
zone at Panama protection of the canal works, and for other 


pu 8. 

The message also announced that the Honse had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolutions; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2866) to amend an act entitled “An act to anthor- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River, at 
Memphis, Tenn.,”’ approved April 24, 1888: 

A bill (H. R. 4474) to authorize the governor of the State of 
Mississippi to select certain lands in part satisfaction of its grant 
for university purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 11444) to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. 11972) to authorize the Ox Bow Power Company, 
~ South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Missouri 

iver: 

A bill (H. R. 12044) to authorize the establishment of a life- 
mring station at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, 

ich.; 

A bill (H. R. 13014) to authorize the appointment of road over- 
seers and to create road districts in the district of Alaska, and 
for other pa 8; t . 

A bill (H. k. 13472) to bridge the Newark Bay; 

A bill (H. R. 18481) to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of ot Searing and to make appropriations 
for carrying the same into effect; 

A bill (H. R. 18626) to amend an act approved August 13, 1894, 
entitled ( An act for the protection of persons furnishing mate- 
rials and labor for the construction of public works; 

A bill (H. R. 14588) to revive and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the 8 Bridge and Terminal Company 
to construet and maintain a bridge across Red River, in the State 
of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport; ” 

A bill (H. R. 14590) to authorize the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston and Dale counties, Ala., to construct a brid; 
across the Choctawhatchee River between Houston and 0 
counties, Ala.; 

A bill (H. R. 15165) to anthorize the construction of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Hoy 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) providing for printing annu- 
ally the report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 114) to extend the time for con- 
struction of the Akron, Sterling and Northern Railroad, in Alaska. 

The m e further returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the following bills: 

A bill (S. 3596) to amend section 2327 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. concerning mineral lands; 

A bill (S. 4316) providing for the appointment of additional 
judges in the Indian Territory; and > 

A bill (H. R. 10046) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Campton. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro 1 

A bill (H. R. 11825) ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for 
other p ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11963) regulating the practice of medicine and 
surgery in the Indian Territory. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Philadelphian Church of St. Paul, Minn, , and a petition of the con- 
gation of the Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, of St. Paul, 
Allan. praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the 
interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented the petition of Lucy L. H. Chandler, 
vice-president of the Washington Humane Beef of Washing- 
ton, p. C., praying for the passage of the so-called antidocking 

pill: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a memorial of William Henry 
Harrison Chapter, Daughters of the American Reyolution, of 
Valparaiso, Ind., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the condemnation for park purposes of certain 
squares in the city of Washington; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Federation of Labor 
of Springfield, III., relative to the labor troubles in Colorado; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOPKINS presented a petition of the United States Wind 
Engine and Pump Company, of Batavia, Ill., and a petition of the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, of Harvey, III., praying 
for a reorganization of the consular service; which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Kingan & Co. (Lim- 
ited), of Indianapolis, Ind.. praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the fraudulent sale of merchandise in the Distriet 
of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of College View, 

_Nebr.; of Battlecreek, Grand Rapids. Berrien Springs, and Al- 
legan, in the State of Michigan; of South Lancaster, Mass.; of 
Irvington, N. J.; of Stewardson and Sheridan, in the State of 
Illinois; of Richmond, Va.; of Brooklyn, N. Y.; of Littleton, 
W. Va.; of Browerville, Minn.; of Indianapolis, Ind., and of Wash- 
ington, D. C., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 

uiring certain places of business in the District of Columbia 
to be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association, of the Emrich Beef Company, of David 
Levy, and of Wolf & Cohen, all of Washington, D. C., praying for 
the enactment of legislation requiring certain places of business 
in the District of Columbia to be closed on Sunday; which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the committee on sanitation, 
Brookland Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the abatement of 
nuisances in the District of Columbia by the Commissioners of 
said District; which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 8 

He also presented a petition of the East Washington Citizens“ 


Association, of Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment of 


legislation providing for the construction of two public conven- 
ience stations in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CULBERSON presented a petition of sun citizens of 
Hughes Springs, Tex., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
regulate the interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BACON presented the petition of Rabbi Edward B. M. 
Browne, of Columbus, Ga., praying for the oponen of Jew- 
ish chaplains in the Army and Navy of the United States to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of Jewish soldiers and sailors; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cundy 
Harbor and Casco Bay, Me., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation granting a bounty on dogfish; which was referred to the 
Committee on Fisheries. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam directed by the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8690) to 
amend the law relating to taxation in the District of Columbia, 
to report it without amendment, and to submit a report thereon. 
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Co pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
endar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the bill (S. 2879) to amend the 
law relating to taxation in the District of Columbia, being Order 
of Business 1164 on the Calendar, be postponed indefinitely, and 
that the House bill just reported by me be given the place of the 
Senate bill on the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5600) to amend an act entitled An act to 
prevent the importation of impure and unwholesome tea,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1897, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce; which was agreed to. 

Mr. ALGER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3192) for the relief of the State of New 
Hampshire, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3329) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Brong, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (8. 5462) for the relief of Joseph W. I. Kempa, 
executor of the last will and testament of William J. Grutza, de- 
ceased, asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Finance; which was 
agreed to. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4838) to increase the efficiency of the Medical 
Department of the United States Army, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5166) to increase the efficiency of the Ordnance Depart- 
rosa reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. BURROWS, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2973) to amend section 14 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, prescribing the time 
when Senators of the United States shall be elected, reported it 
with an amendment. 


CALUMET RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. BERRY. I call the attention of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. FAIRBANKS] to the report I submit. I report back favorabl 

from the Committee on Commerce without amendment the bi 

(S. 5606) to amend section 6 of “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad Company across 
the Calumet River at or near the city of Baimaia int, ata 
point about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and Minois State line 
and about 100 feet east of the location of the present bridge of the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company across said 
river; also to authorize the construction of a bridge by the Chicago 
and State Line Railroad Company across said riyer at the point 
where said company’s railroad crosses said river in Hyde Park 
Township, Chicago, Ill., being at the location of the present bridge 
a Seng 3 across said river in said township,” approved 

uly 1, 1902. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. A bill precisely like this measure passed 
the House of Representatives and is now on the table. I ask that 
it may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 15010) to amend section 6 of “An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad 
Company across the Calamet River at or near the city of Ham- 
mond, Ind., at a point about 1,209 feet east of the Indiana and 
Illinois State line and about 100 fect east of the location of the pres- 
ent bridge of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad oe 

ny across said river; also to authorize the construction of a 

ridge by the Chicago and State Line Railroad Company across 
said river at the point where said company’s railroad crosses said 
river in Hyde Park Township, Chicago, III., being at the location 
of the present bridge of said company across said river in said 
township,” approved July 1, 1902, was read twice by its title. 

: —. — FAIRBANKS. I ask that the House bill may now be con- 
sidered. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis the identical bill just re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce, the Chair understands. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Itis precisely the same measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e bill will be read, 

The read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
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The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading. read the third time, and 
Mr. FAIRBANKS. I move that Senate bi 


postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. BERRY. I call the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts Mr. Loper] to the following report. 

I report back from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment the bill (S. 5557) to authorize the board of coun 
commissioners of the county of Hampden, in the Commonweal 
of Massachusetts. to construct a bridge across the Connecticut 
River between Chicopee and West Springfield, in said county and 
Commonwealth, and I submit a report thereon. 

Mr. LODGE. Lask for the present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was. in section 
2, e 2. line 11. to strike ont subjected and insert subject.“ 

Fus amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 5617) to provide a tem- 

rary home for ex-volunteer Union soldiers and sailors in the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5618) granting a pension to Ellen 
M. Parker: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 5619) for the relief of 
James F. Secor, surviving partner; which was read twice by its 
title. and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5620) to pay the State of Nevada 
for moneys advanced in aid of the su ion of the rebellion in 
the civil war; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 5621) for the relief of George 
M. Brayton: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5622) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Hiram E. Turner; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McCREARY introduced a bill (S. 5623) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Boston Dillion; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut introduced a bill (S. 5624) to amend 
the law relating to the promotion of certain officers of the Marine 
Corps; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. í 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5625) for the relief of John H. 
Lohman; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 5626) providing for the 
licensing of custom-house brokers, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 5627) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of William H. Shannon and 

t him an honorable discharge; which was read twice by its 
fitle, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BACON introduced a bill (S. 5628) for the relief of the 
heirs of Henry S. Castellaw, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title. and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BURROWS introduced a bill (S. 5629) to remove the charge 
of desertion from he military record of William Kerr; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 5630) granting an increase of 
ion to Ruth B. Gurney; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. CULLOM submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate 85.158. 80 for payment to the North American Transportation 
and Trading Company, Seattle, Wash., for barge No. 3 and eight 

ouse trucks wrecked October 2, 1900, while in the service 

of the United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 

meral deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Gonaives on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TELLER submitted an amendment relative to the coming 
into the United States and its Territories of Chinese and persons 
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of Chinese descent, intended to pe one’ by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered to lie on the ta- 
ble and be printed. à 

— AMENDMENT TO CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9548) forthe allowance of certain 
claims for stores and supplies reported by the Court of Claims un- 
der the provisions of the act approved March 8, 1883. and com- 
monly known as the Bowman Act, and forother purposes: which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Mr. FORAKER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him tothe bill (H. R. 14623) to amend an act approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled An act temporarily to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other lire and to amend an act a 
proved March 8. 1902, entitled An act temporarily to provide 
revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other pu and 
to amend an act approved March 2, 1903, entitled An act to es- 
tablish a standard of value and to provide for a coinage system 
in the Philippine Islands,” and to provide for the more efficient 
administration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 

Mr. BALL submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics be, and it is 
hereby. authorized to employ a messenger, to be paid from the contingent 
ane of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 per annum until otherwise provided 

y law. 
REFUNDING CLAIM OF EASTERN RALLROAD, ETC, 

Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and to. 

Resotved, That the Su À of the Treasury be. and he is hereby, directed 
to require the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in examining the refunding 
claim of the Eastern Railroad Company of the State of Massachusetts, in pur- 
suance of the act of Congress a ved February 28, ll. to examine and 
report to the Senate the amounts ce paid as taxes on the same identical 
income or Psa by the said Eastern Railroad Company and the Boston and 
Maine Railroad under the acts of 8 July 1, 1862, June 80, 
1864, and July 14, 1870, and amendments 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE KONGO. 


Mr. MORGAN, I submit a resolution and ask for its present 
consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That there be ted for the of the Senate 5.000 
3 N in the Todlepondant State 5 the pinot w 
Mr. MORGAN. The cost of the printing will be $241, as cer- 
tified from the Printing Office. I have already applications on 
my desk from leading religious and other journals in the United 
States for fifty-three copies of the memorial, and I am entirely 
unable to supply it from my quota. Of course my proportion of 
copies will be very few. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 
e resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR HANNA. 
Mr. FORAKER submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved by the Senate (the H Representat i 
the 8 8 A. Hanan there ba ER ERA tot 
bound in cloth 6,200 additional copies, of which 2.000 shall be for the use of 


the Senate and 4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 
200 of which shall be bound in full morocco, with gilt edges, for the family of 


the d 
ABSENTEE WYANDOTTE INDIANS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2208) to au- 
thorize the Absentee Wyandotte Indians to select certain lands, 
and for other purposes. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the word the” 
where it occurs the time, to insert surveyed;“ and on 

e 1, line 9, after public“ to insert nonmineral.” 
LONG. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives. 8 
The motion was agreed to. 
W. S. FELAND., 
Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of House bill 2591, which is recommended 
the Treasury t and ap a to pay 8124.66. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Kentucky , 
asks for the consideration of a bill. which will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 2591) for the relief of W. S. 
Feland, late deputy collector second Kentucky district; and by 
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unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to its consideraticn. It gece ed to W. S. Feland, 
page deputy collector of the second district of Kentucky, $124.66, 
being ‘the amount due him for excessive expenses n y in- 
curred in the discharge of his duties during the period from July 
1, 1898, to March 16, 1899. 

ebill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BANK OF NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 7190) for the relief of the Bank of North Wilkesboro, N.C. 
The purpose of the bill is to redeem mutilated currency to the 
amount of $90 that was lost in a railroad wreck. It is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury and has passed the House 
of 1 es. 

Mr. HALE. It was my purpose to bring up the deficiency ap- 
ropriation bill the first thing this morning, but the Senator from 
Kor Hampshire [Mr. GaLLINGER] had given notice that he de- 
sires to submit some remarks to the Senate. I shall try to follow 
him. I hope after this matter has been disposed of the regular 
order will proceed and that the Senator from New Hampshire will 
goan: I will not make a point against the Senator from North 
olina. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 
The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the Sen- 


ate, as in Committee of the Whole, eeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to appropriate $90 for the relief of the Bank of North 
Wilkesboro, at North Wilkesboro, State of North Carolina, for 


registered letter containing $100, addressed to Treasurer of the 
United States, Redemption Division, Washington, D. C., which 
was burned in wreck near Charlo’ ttesville, Va., about 
March 22. 1902. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
THE FISCAL POLICY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the resolution introduced by 
2 a junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLxvzn] be laid before the 

mate 

Mr. DEPEW. Will 2 Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for the consideration of a bill? 

Mr. G . If the resolution is laid before the Senate 
I will then listen to the appeal of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
eh the resolution, which will be stated 

The SECRETARY. Senate resolution 182, by Mr. DOLLIVER, 

Me GALLINGER. I submit a resolution as a substitute for 
that resolution. . 
e pro tempore. The proposed substitute will 

read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

‘ha tinued as.a nation is the best possible as- 
„0 is sound an and stable and that its disturbance by 
legislation is not warranted by the best interests of the people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New York appeals to 
me to yield that he may ask for the consideration of a which 
he assures me will not lead to debate. 

Mr. DEPEW. It will not lead to debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I 3 to the Senator from New York, 
but Iam so situated that not yield further this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
1 77 has been tryin g to get the floor for a long while, 

GER. Twill yield to the Senator from Alabama 
ate ‘be Senator from New York. 
ESTATE OF MARTIN DOWLING, 


Mr. DEPEW. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (S. 4651) for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard Cush- 
we, 5 of the last will and testament of Martin Dowling, 

eceased, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

ole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment, to strike ont all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 3 authorized and 
direc Ne toabate the inheritance tax assessed James T. Barry — 
on, executorsof the last will and t —— of Martin Dow. 
of R; ye. N. wa as to so much of said estate as- shall be established to his su 


10 5 been be- 
stay aoa Dowling direst t to nid — — = d Secre- 


from time to time within the of two years after the passage of this 
Bichard 0 Cushion of an proof of ti he furth or gift by 50 . nee T. Barry and 
ce tax as apetar 
oe 5 as this act, 
of the passing of the legal 


ce tax shall be 


1 oe 
lected by reason of EUA OET en to the said 


ao 


James T. and Richard Cushion, and the said executors shall be, and 
are io pe relieved from the payment of any such tax which er have at- 
tached to said property by reason of the said act of June 13, 1808. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was cae gig to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and 
The PRESID 9 55 tempore. The committee reports to 
strike out the pream It will be stricken out. 


JOHN STEWART. 


Mr. PETTUS. T ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 803) for the relief of John Stewart. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment. in line 6, before the word thousand,“ to strike out 
“five” and insert “two; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That th f the be, and he is 
authorized an d directed topay todonnbtewar — jpet Aas engineer, for extra 3 
tion for services rendered by him to the Givens in connection with 
The Potomac Flats case, $2,000. 


Mr. ALDRICH. From what committee does the bill come? 
ae PRESIDENT pro N From the Committee on 
Aims. 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend - 
h Pill 5 . be d f. reading, read 
0 was © to be engrossed for a third 
the third time, and passed. 
INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF BILLS. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the see from New Hampshire yield 
to me for a little morning business 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask to have struck from the Calendar the 
bill (S. 2636) to regulate the employment of officers of the Army 
on 7 5 retired list, and for other purposes, the subject-matter hay- 
DEPE n included in the army appropriation bill, 

e PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bills ought to be indefinitely postponed. 
Striking them from the Calendar does not dispose of them. 
8 75 5 What becomes of a bill stricken from the 

end 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is indefinitely 3 

Mr. WARREN. ane that the bill (8, 4280) providing medals 
of honor be indefinitely postponed. 

to. 


The motion was 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 

on the 21st instant approved and signed the following acts: 

. act (S. 1399) to amend section 1225 of Revised Statutes, so 
as to provide for detail of retired officers of the Army and Navy 
to assist in military instruction in schools; and 

An act (S. 2424) to recognize and promote the efficiency of 
army chaplains. 

The message alsoannounced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 4453) to 
amend section 17 of the act of Congress approved June 6, 1902, 
entitled ‘‘An act to increase the limit of cost of certain publio 
buildings, to authorize 5 of sites for public buildings 
to authorize the erection completion of public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 

A bill (H. R. 2866) to amend an act ‘entitled An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across tho Mississippi River at 
8 Tenn.,”’ approved April 24, 1888 

ill (H. R. 11972) to authorize the Ox Bow Power Company, 
of 8 South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Missouri River; 

A bill (H. R. 12044) to authorize the establishment of a life- 
pte station at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, Michi- 


54 ‘pill (H. R. 13472) to bridge the Newark Bay; 

A bill (H. R. 14590) to authorize the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston and Dale counties, Ala., to construct a brid 
across the Choctawhatchee River between Houston and 
counties, Ala.; and 

A bill (H. R. 15165) to authorize the „ of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Ba 

The follo bills and joint resolution mae severally read 
itles, and referred to the Committee on Public 


4 bin (H. R. 4474) to authorize the governor of the State of 
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Mississippi to select certain lands in part satisfaction of its grant 


for university purposes; 
A bill (A. R 11444) to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio; 


and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 114) to extend the time for con- 
struction of the Akron, Sterling and Northern Railroad in Alaska. 

The bill (H. R. 13481) to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Wes and to make appropriations 
for carrying the same into effect, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 13626) to amend an act approved August 13, 
1894, entitled ‘‘An act for the protection of persons furnishing 
materials and labor for the construction of public works, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) providing for printing an- 
nually the report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CONVEYANCES, 
Mr. NELSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4769) 
validating certain conveyances of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Northern Pacific Railway Company, havin; 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommen 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede, 

Knute NELSON, 


CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 
E. W. PETTUS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
- JOHN F. LACEY, 
JOSEPH M. DIXON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States; which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, accompan the Commercial Relations of the United States for 
the year 1903, being the annual and other 1 ote of consular and diplomatic 
officers upon the industries and commerce of foreign countries. 

In view of the importance of these reports to our business interests, I ap- 

ve the recommendation of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that 

authorize the printing of an edition of 10,000 of the summary 

entitled Review of the World's Commerce,” and of 5,000 copies of Commer- 

cial Relations eg ps See summary), to be distributed by the ent 
A 


of Commerce and 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
WHITE HOUSE, April 22, 1904. 


Nore.—Owing to its bulk, the maue of Commercial Relations has 
been sent, as heretofore, directly to the Pu Printer. 


THE FISCAL POLICY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution submitted by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] as a substi- 
tute for the resolution offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER] is before the Senate. It will be again read. 

The resolution was again read, as follows: 

Resolved, That our continued og pt as a nation is the best possible as- 
surance that our fiscal policy is sound and stable, and that its disturbance by 
legislation is not warranted by the best interests of the people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the coming national cam- 
paien will be devoid of some of the interesting issues that have 

warmly discussed during recent years. e money question 
has been relegated to the limbo of forgotten things, the people 
having repudiated the silver heresies of Mr. Bryan and his party, 
and accepted the gold standard established by Republican legisla- 
tion. The cry of imperialism, which resounded throughout the 
land four years ago, has ap tly ceased, other campaign issues 
of our Democatic friends have been quietly laid aside, and that 
party is planning to make tariff revision prominent in the national 
election this year. It was not long ago that a distinguished 
8 leader, a man long in public life, gave utterance to 

ese words: 


I repeat, so that all men may hear, that I am a free trader, and pera 
Henry i stand with Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, John Bright, an 
it is better 


I pap As an humble member of that ill ious company, but 
a T traders than to 
dwell in the tents of wicked pro 


be keeper in the house of honest free 
t ed protectionists. 
That was an honest declaration, It meant that that distin- 


guished leader was ready to utterly destroy the protective prin- 
ciple, and open American markets to the products of the cheap 
labor of Europe and Asia, in free and unrestricted competition 
with the products of American farms and American factories. 
Recently this same leader, realizing, no doubt, that his former 
utterance would not do for a campaign issue, modified his views 
to the extent of declaring that We go forth to battle with tariff 
reduction and genuine reciprocity inscribed on our banners.” 
The language is different, but the idea is the same, as I shall en- 
deavor to show. The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hand 
is the hand of Esau,” the inevitable result of either policy being 
to bring about the same disastrous consequences that overtook the 
country during the operation of the Wilson-Gorman tariff law 
of 1894-1897. 
TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

From time to time, Mr. President, I have presented in this 
Chamber reviews of our tariff legislation, and the effect of the 
operation of tariff laws upon the industries and labor of our 
country. f with the very first Congress, where the tariff 
question was an early subject of debate, the result of which was 
to place on our statute books a protective tariff law, down through 
the decades for more than a century, although many other great 
questions have been settled, the tariff question remains to-day the 
paramount issue in our politics, and bids fair to be debated during 
the coming months more sharply than ever before in our history. 
In fact, we see the leaders of the Democratic party trying to 
marshal their forces for the coming conflict, declaring their pur- 
pose to be to go forth with tariff reduction and genuine reciprocity, 
whatever that may be, inscribed on their banners. It seems 
fitting, then, that at the close of the Republican party’s first half 
century, a brief reference should be made to the tariff legislation 
of that party, a party which has stood from its birth for protec- 
tion to American labor and industries. 

On March 2, 1861, two days before the inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln, President Buchanan, a Democratic President, signed the 
so-called Morrill tariff bill, the first great Republican measure to 
become alaw. The Morrill tariff is very improperly alluded to 
to-day as a measure providing for the revenues made necessary by 
the civil war. This, Mr. President, is incorrect. During the first 
part of the year 1860, long before war was declared, long before 
the Southern States had seceded, before Abraham Lincoln had been 
elected or even nominated, the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives framed a bill, which was named after 
Justin S. Morrill, who afterwards became and long remained an 
honored member of this Senate. Mr, Morrill took a very promi- 
nent part in framing the bill, which after debate the House 
by a vote of 105 to 64 on May 11, 1860. For nearly a year this bill 
was held up by a Democratic Senate and probably would not 
have passed this body had not several Southern Senators resigned 
their seats in the early part of 1861. The Morrill bill, however, on 
February 20 of that year was passed by the Senate by a vote of 
25to 14, and was signed by President Buchanan on the 2d day of 
March following. I donot find anywhere a better explanation of 
the reasons for this bill and of its immediate effect upon the in- 
dustries of the country than in the following sentences taken 
from the annual Cyclopedia for 1861: 

A revenue law affo; 
enacted. This 
of the country in anticipation of app 


priy measure, and to secure an inerèase of prosperity to this great national 
terest. wisest + i 


It is true that this law was afterwards, in August, supple- 
mented by a law providing for increased revenues to carry on the 
war, but it remains true that the first important law by a 
Republican House of Representatives, and subsequently by a Re- 
publican Senate, was a protective tariff measure, and from that 
time until the present, with the exception of the so-called Wilson- 
Gorman law, Wich was in operation from August 28, 1894, until 
July 24, 1897, we have enjoyed the blessings bestowed by pro- 
tective tariffs in their influence upon our industrial and financial 
conditions. During all the years that have intervened since the 
passage of the first 5 tariff law, which was made nec- 
essary because of the di rs brought upon our Government’s 
finances and our industrial welfare by a system of practical free 
trade, our country has prospered in a measure unknown before 
in the history of the world, and unchecked only for the period of 
three years, when we were living under the infiuence of the only 
Democratic tariff legislation since the first success of the Repub- 
lican party, which this year will celebrate its 5 $ 

NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


It has been my privilege, Mr. President, to present, on previous 
occasions, statistics showing the splendid progress which we have 
made as a people, and w. our various industries, both agricul- 
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tural and manufacturing, have enjoyed, the high standard of living 
to which our people have attained, and the general prosperity and 
wealth which we as a nation have acquired and are still enjoying 
to an unprecedented degree. It will be freely admitted, I believe, 
by all on both sides of this chamber, that the past seven years have 
‘been the most prosperous in the history of our country; that dur- 
ing these years our industrial advance has been unparalleled; that 
our markets both at home and abroad have been largely and most 
substantially increased; that our laboring classes have been won- 
drously benefited, and that our wealth, both in the aggregate and 
per capita, has been largely augmented, all classes sharing in the 
advantages and enjoyments of this prosperity. 

And yet, in spite of these splendid results, which none can 
deny; in spite of the fact.that our Western farmers have paid off 
the mortgages which it was necessary for them to assume in 
order to get a start in keeping with the opportunities which lay 
before them; in spite of the fact that these farmers have become 
prosperous, and have been able not only to acquire and possess 
their lands, but to increase their stock and implements and to lay 
aside in the great Western. banks a surplus which is not only 
adequate for the necessary transaction of business in those States 
and Territories, but which is offered to Eastern capitalists at a 
percentage about one-half of that paid by these same farmers 

or the Eastern money which they borrowed a decade or so ago; 
in spite of the fact that our great Southern States are becomin 
more and more prosperous every year, because they have learn 
to use their own raw material and to do their own work; in spite 
of hal ur aa = end to the other k 5 e Kx 
ours the people have been enjoying a period o Lilie a su 
as has never 5 85 come to any nation on the face of the globe; 
in spite of all these things, the leaders of a great political party 
in Congress have been engaged almost daily for many weeks ad- 
yancing arguments to be used during the coming campaign, 
contending that we should repeal the law under which we are now 

rating and put in its place a Wilson bill, or a Mills bill, or a 

Hortino bill, or a tariff like that of 1846 and 1857, both of which 
tariffs proved disastrous to the best interests of the country. 


STAND PAT. 


It seems to me inconceivable that at a time when many other 
nations are contemplating the increase of tariff duties a great po- 
litical party in this country should seriously advocate an aban- 
donmentof our well-established fiscal policy by lowering our tariff 
to the revenue standpoint. Very recently the government of the 
Netherlands has taken steps to largely increase import duties, 
and everyone knows that the agitation in Great Britain for an 
abandonment of free trade is well-nigh irresistible, the success 
of which is apparently but a question of time. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would be supreme folly for this country to do other- 
wise than stand pat on the tariff F feel sure 
the American le are determined to do. 

So wedded have our le, and particularly the working 
classes. become to the idea that protection is better for us than 
free trade, that our Democratic friends lack the courage to come 
out boldly for a free-trade measure and in favor of free-trade 
doctrines. ‘‘No,’’ they say,“ we are not traders, for there is 
no free-trade party in the United States; our aim is simply to 
break down the iniquitous protection barriers to a revenue stand- 
point in order that we may compete on a level with the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain and the continent of Europe,” and so they 

t it: We go forth with tariff reduction and genuine reciprocity 
inscribed on our banners.” 

Among other things we are told that the great trusts are made 
possible and are maintained by our protective tariff. Weare told 
that high prices for the output of these trusts are demanded from 
our own people, while much lower prices are asked for the same 
goods sent abroad and sold to a poopie; We are told that 
even though wages have been in the cost of living has in- 
creased so much more that the masses are worse off by far than 
they would be if lower wages and lower prices should prevail. 
We are told, Mr. President, that we have reached the highest 
poos of our prosperity, that weare receding, that the good times 

ve passed away, and that protection is a failure. I propose to 
examine these various statements as briefly as may be, and I shall 
endeavor, with the assistance of a few figures, which in every 
case shall be official and authoritative, to refute the claims made 
by our Democratic friends, and to show that if ever there was a 
time in our history when we should continue the tariff law under 
which we are now operating, in fact should leave it entirely alone 
for the present, that time is this year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and four. 

I have already in this Chamber presented facts and figures 
1 disasters which came to us during the operation of 
the Wilson-Gorman law, which followed the election of a Demo- 
cratic President and Congress in 1892. I have shown that with 
the election of a Republican President and Congress in 1896, fol- 


lowed by the enactment of the Dingley law a few months after- 
wards, prosperity was restored to this country, and that indus- 
trial conditions took an advance never before known, placing all 
classes of our Beenie upon a higher plane, with the enjoyment of 
a higher stan of living in every particular than was ever 
possessed before in. this country or any other. 

Two years ago I brought our tariff history and the results of 
our tariff laws down to that time. Since then, Mr. President, 
while in the main we have gone on advancing in almost every 
portion of our rian § and in almost every industry, it is never- 
theless true that we haye gone through a period of industrial 
and financial conditions different from any we have ever before 
experienced. 

TRUSTS. 

There will be no attempt to deny that under, but not because 
of, the tariff now in operation, great industrial concerns com- 
monly known as trusts, have been built up during the past few 
years. It will not be denied, Mr. President, that out of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of such consolidations, some one or some 
few may have been constructed upon a very unfair basis, may 
have been operated with questionable intent, with results benefi- 
cent to neither producers nor consumers of the wares manufac- 
tured by those concerns. It matters not that the same state of 
affairs exactly exists in free-trade England and in other coun- 
tries of Europe; our Democratic friends insist that our trusts are 
due to the tariff. It matters not that our greatest trusts are 
those producing that upon which no duty is imposed; our Demo- 
cratic friends still insist that the trusts are due to our tariff. 

Some of these so-called trusts have been founded and constructed 
by issuing stocks of fictitious value, and in some cases abnormally 
inflated. It did not require a Napoleon of finance to foresee that 
in time these great bubbles must burst, and that these values 
must fall toa more equitable level, and this very thing has hap- 
pened during the past year. We have seen the prices of industrial 
shares, and with them the * of railroad shares, fall day after 
day, week after week, and even month after month; yet, Mr. 
President, when in our previous history has there been such a 
falling of prices in Wall street unaccompanied by any widespread 
industrial disaster throughout the country? Never before have 
we gone through a period of such falling prices in stocks without 
a panic, without vastly increased commercial failures, without 
business: depressions and without disaster requiring years to 
recoyer from. 

ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 
Accompanying this fall in stocks, accompanying this so-called 
Bis pater debauch ° in Wall street, have been various abnor- 
conditions, each and every one almost serious enough in char- 
acter to cause a panic under ordinary circumstances. Foremost 
among these, perhaps, have been the great strikes, beginning with 
that of the miners in the summer and fall of 1902 ent followed by 
the great strikes in the building, textile, and other trades during 
1903. When a hundred thousand men, earning on an a 
four or five dollars a day each, are idle for several weeks or for 
5 = only sees oy 1 of such idleness be 
elt in the loss of wages and profits, diminishing our purchasing 
power and resulting in the withdrawal of savings, but the lessen- 
ing demand for the material used by these men for construction 
and other purposes must also affect to a large 3 other 
industries, the output of which must necessarily be decreased. 

The abnormally high price of cotton for so many months, while 
bringing somewhat increased prosperity to one portion of our 
country, brought embarrassment and a loss of production to 
another portion. The great fires of the past winter in our large 
cities have also brought losses of many millions of dollars to our 
insurance companies and to thousands of individuals, and a lessen- 
ing of demand for many productions. And in addition to all this 
it will, I think, be conceded that the past winter has been meteoro- 
logically the most severe that we have known for half a century. 
It has affected transportation and distribution by the railroads of 
the country to an unusual degree; it has affected our trolley 
systems in almost every northern city, thereby iling retail 
trade, and in turn seriously affecting wholesale business. 

I need not go further in reciting the undue and abnormal con- 
ditions which have come to us during the past twelve or fifteen 
months. ing at any period prior to 1898 they would doubt- 
less have brought with them untold commercial disaster and 
incalculable human misery. Let in spite of a lessened output in 
some industries; in spite of wages voluntarily given up for months 
at a time in certain cities; in spite of a curtailment of pro- 
duction because of the abnormal high price of certain raw ma- 
terial; in spite of the decreased demand for certain construction 
material; in spite of the impossibi ity of moving for many hours, 
and sometimes for days together, huge trains ing freight 
from one part of the country to the other; in spite of w 
conditions which had their effect to a greater or less degree upon 
all communities and upon all classes of people, statistics show 
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that as a nation we have been going forward during all these 
months, becoming wealthier and more prosperous, putting aside 
millions and millions of dollars in our sayings increasing 
our life insurance, and increasing vastly many lines of business 
as shown by the large advance made in our receipts, which 
accurately reflect the business and industrial conditions of the 
country. 

It pide to me well worth while, Mr. President, when our friends 
on the other side are telling us that we are going backward, to say 
to them that although the elements and to some extent our own 
folly seem to have combined to try to the utmost the Republican 

licy of protection, yet they have utterly failed to undermine it 
in the least, but on the contrary have given us an experience which 
we may well cite as an example of the saving power of a protec- 
tive tariff, when it seemed as if so many things were for a time 
destined to go wrong. The case has been most happily expressed 
by the following signed editorial in a recent number of the Amer- 
ican Economist, from the gifted pen of Mr. Francis Curtis: 


We all know the value of a catch word or phrase when that phrase stands 
for something trueand substantial. To-day’s report of R.G. Dun & Co. on the 
condition of business concludes as follows: 

The nation’s business is established on a foundation sufficiently strong to 
withstand disaster.” 

That is, in spite of the many adverse conditions of the past few months, 
in no way connected with the tariff, the Dingley law has proved itself to be 
thoroughly panic proof. In other words, in spite of a “speculative debauch,” 
in spite of strikes, of co tions, of the worst weather conditions known 
for many 2 in spite of the abnormally high prices of cotton and man 


adverse minor conditions, the Dingley law has given us through it all panic 
p protection. This be the issue during the coming campaign. The 
ey law brought rity, and that prosperity will continue as long as 


we E not tinker a tariff that insures panic proof protection. 
BASIC CAUSE OF PROTECTION. 


If we were to analyze the matter further we should find that 
the basic cause of this protection, which has proved to be panic 
proof, is the fact that employment and wages have not ceased, as 
they must when, under low tariffs, we let in a flood of foreign 
man Under protection we do in a large measure our 
own work; under practical free trade we pay some one else to do 
it for us. That is why we have gone through the unusual experi- 
ence of the past months without a diminution of purchasing power, 
which is, after all, the very foundation of prosperity. 

We can hardly expect, Mr. President, that in our industrial 
affairs we can so manage things as to enable us year after year to 

on breaking the records without sometime meeting with a 
halt, or even temporarily receding. We do not measure the level 
of the sea by the crest of the highest wave. We do not gauge 
the speed of a locomotive by the abnormal time made for a short 
distance under unusual conditions. What we should look at are 
the splendid averages acquired from year to year and the sub- 
stantial results which are gained and preserved, to be constantly 
added to in the long run, as shown by the results of stated periods 
of time. During every Hey since 1898 our pessimists have been 
saying that we had reac 
if their predictions were accom: by hopes, almost cruel, 
that disaster would come, in order that panic and ruin might 
be charged to the operation of the Dingley law. Most exultant 
were these pessimists as they beheld the tumbling prices of stocks 
during the months of last year, and yet as we went on from day 
to day, from week to week, and from month to month without 
recording any unusual commercial failures or any undue com- 
mercial disaster, the croaking of these pessimists ceased, and 
they must needs look elsewhere for comfort and a verification 
of their predictions and desires. 

It would seem as if the future success of the Democratic party 
were absolutely dependent upon commercial disaster. To admit 
that times are prosperous means to this party, which has always 
been a party of disaster and destruction, continued defeat on 
election day. Twice, through Reo it has been able during 
the past sixty years to put upon the statute books tariff laws 
after its own liking, and twice the Republican party, with its 
policy of protection, has come to the rescue of our pe and our 
industries. Not only have the tariffs enacted by the Republican 

y saved us from ruin and brought back prosperity, but they 

ve resulted in the great industrial and financial strides to 

which we are able to point with such exultant pride. Not only 

this, but I will show that, in spite of the recent abnormal condi- 

tions to which I have alluded, the commercial outlook and the 

prospects for even greater prosperity than we have yet enjoyed 
seem most favorable. : 


INSTRUCTIVE FIGURES. 

First, I wish to present a few figures as showing our principal 
financial and commercial conditions as far down as ERAN figures 
can possibly be obtained, then I wish briefly to endeavor to refute 
the accusation made by our friends upon the points that I have 
mentioned, and I will also set forth the reasons why the out- 
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look is so propitious, and why prosperity will not only continue to 
rule, but will rule with increased vigor in the years to come, if we 
continue to maintain our present tariff principles and do not allow 
ourselves to be converted to the disastrous and destructive eco- 
nomic doctrines of our opponents. 

Our Democratic friends are fond of talking of a revenue tariff. 
The following table is instructive on that point, showing the dif- 
ference between free-trade and protection revenue: 


Customsre-| Total re- 
ceipts. ceipts. 


Year ending June 80 


----| $152, 158, 617 390, 075 
“| Seon rae | ie 


1. , 976, 200 
176,554,127 | 347,721,705 
16,911,499 | 329, 362, 660 
149,577,062 | 405,321,835 

„128,482 | 515. 960, 620 

-| 233,164, 871 „240.852 
— 238,585,456 | 587,685, 3338 
-| 254,444,708 | 502. 478, 233 
284,479,582 | 660,506, 674 
227,729,694 | 533,180,509 


It must be remembered that the internal-revenue receipts are 


y | affected by the tariff law as well as customs receipts, for in pros- 


perous times, such as we enjoy under a protective tariff, the re- 
ceipts from internal revenue are largely increased over the receipts 
during a low-tariff period. Theresult was that during the low- 
tariff years, 1895-1897, we had a deficit of over $76,000,000 added 
to a deficit in 1894 (which was also a practical free-trade year) of 
$70,000,000, or $146,000,000 in the four years, while during the four 
re ending 1903 there was a surplus of over $300,000,000. We 

uve repealed war taxes to the amount of over $100,000.000, and 
still our receipts are in excess of our expenditures. This, Mr. 
President, illustrates the difference between the revenue under 
low tariffs, and protective tariffs. This is the reason why we are 
able to undertake the building of the great interoceanic canal, 
involving as it does the expenditure of between $100,000,000 and 
$200,000,000, and possibly eyen a greater amount than that. 

So much for the Treasury surplus. Now how does the balance 
stand regarding our foreign trade, about which our Democratic 
friends are always so solicitous? The official figures are as follows: 


Imports and exports of merchandise, 1895-1903. 
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INCREASE OF EXPORTS. 


The Boston Herald, an independent Democratic newspaper, 
has recently called attention to the fact that the nine months 
ending with March rolled up a larger total of exports than any 
first three-quarters of any other fiscal year. The Herald further 
says that taken as a whole these are satisfactory figures for trade 
movement. The total volume of business amounted in exports 
and imports of merchandise to the enormous sum of $1,913,222,528 
or almost two billions of dollars’ worth of exports and imports of 
merchandise within uarters ofa year. Onthisshowing our 
trade for nine months in the current year is practically the same 
as the trade for the entire year 1899, and far in excess of the fig- 
ures for any year previous to that time. Our trade has grown so 
enormously that the figures for three-quarters of a year now are 
almost double those for the whole year ending June 30, 1876. 

It will be seen that under the operation of the Dingley law our 
exports have increased since 1895 by over 70 per cent and our 
total foreign commerce by over 50 per cent, while our sales abroad 
of manufactures have increased by over 100 per cent above the 
sales of 1895-96. Such has been the effect of the Dingley tariff on 
our National Treasury and the business of our country with for- 
eign buyers—a deficit turned into a most substantial surplus, 
and sales averaging 50 per cent more than purchases. That we 
shall do still better, Mr. President, there is no doubt; nor is there 
any doubt that we would do much worse if we returned to tariffs 
for revenue only, the Democratic policy, which has never failed 
to work mischief to all classes of our people. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Our Democratic friends seem particularly solicitous about for- 
eign markets for our manufactures, and yet under our present 
tariff law our exports of manufactures have increased at a won- 
derful rate, and the present year seems likely to break all previ- 
ous records. During the four years ending June 30, 1903, our ex- 
ports of manufactures averaged more than double that of similar 
exports during the operation of the Wilson-Gorman tariff, while 
for the eight months ending with February, 1904, the exports were 
almost three times as much in value as they were ten years ago, 
and exceeded by considerable the exports during any similar pre- 
vious period. 

The truth is, we have captured the markets of the world for all 
of our products, both agricultural and manufactured, and in do- 
mestic products we stand to-day as the first exporting nation on 
the face of the earth. This has been accomplished under the 
operation of a protective tariff without sacrificing any of our own 
markets, without lowering our high scale of wages, and without 
submitting our own people to the competition of the pauper labor 
of other countries. Itis the greatest and most substantial vic- 
tory ever recorded in industrial warfare in all history, and yet 
this remarkable foreign trade, which has been built up under our 
protective tariff, is only a small part of our industrial achieve- 
ment. 

HOME MARKET BEST. - 


Foreign markets for surplus production is all very well in itself, 
and very welcome when it can be gained without sacrificing any 
rtion of our home market; but it is this home market of ours, 
„President, which has been built up and maintained through 
our protective tariffs, and particularly during the operation of 
the law now on our statute books, which is not only the pride of 
every American citizen, but the envy of every foreign producer. 
A most conservative estimate of the value of this internal com- 
merce is $22,000,000,000 annually, equal in value to the combined 
markets of the world for the purc of foreign- productions. 
Could we control the sale of all the goods which enter every port on 
the face of the earth, it would only equal that which we now sup- 
ply to our own home market, an assured market which is con- 
stantly increasing, This grand home market of ours can not be 
maintained if we let down our protection bars and adopt low 
tariffs, orif we enter into reciprocity arrangements in competing 
articles, which is the same, or at least a long step toward this 
same free-trade notion. 

The value of our home market has never been more forcibly 
and clearly presented than by Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, in a 
speech delivered in the city of Rochester, N. Y., on Thursday, 
January 7, 1904, from which I take the following brief extract: 

The internal commerce of the United States was in 1870 seven billions of 
dollars, and in 1900 it was twenty billions. With this definite basis of twenty 
billions in 1900 and knowing what rapid development has occurred in all lines 
during that period, we may safely and conservatively put the internal com- 
merce of the year 1908 at twenty-two billions of do sum which actu- 
ay cones e entire international commerce of the world in that year. 

k of it, you producers and manufacturers and merchants and traders 


and bankers and rs; think of it! The market of our own country, 
the home market, in which you can rt your from the door of 
the factory to the door of the consumer without b b 
is equal to the entire international commerce of the world. 

ot only is this true that our home market is 7 801 to that offered by the 
international commerce of the entire world, but it is eviden owing far 
more rapidly than international commerce, for, as I haye said, the internal 
commerce of the United States has grown from seven billions in 1870 to 
twenty-two billions in 193, while the international commerce has grown 
from eleven billions in 1870 to twenty-two billions in 1903, or, in other words, 
while the international commerce of the world is now twice as great as in 
1870, the internal commerce of the United States is now three times as great 
as in that year and equals the entire commerce between all nations. 


This internal commerce of ours has been made possible only be- 
cause of our splendid wage system, which has brought about a 
higher standard of living and a demand by our masses for more 
than the mere necessaries of life. Itis not necessary for me at 
this time to more than call attention to this feature of our tariff 
and industrial system. It has been made clear time and time 
again, and yet it would seem as if our opponents persist in losing 
sight of this splendid market at our very doors in their desire to 
gam for our producers an insignificant percentage in our sales to 

oreign countries, thousands of miles away from our farms and 
factories. Much better would it be to sacrifice a large portion, or 
even the whole of our foreign sales, than any considerable portion 
of our home market. But the figures which I have given show 
that it is not necessary to make any sacrifices whatever under the 
beneficent operations of a protective tariff. We have not only 
maintained and increased our home market during these past few 
years, but we have constantly increased our foreign markets at 
the same time, and more rapidly than any other country of the 
world, which result, it seems to me, is the most beneficial that 
could possibly be brought about. 
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time, the year 1903 than ever before in our history 
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WAGES. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish briefly to touch upon one of the as- 
sertions which is continually being made by our opponents, and 
which I believe can be shown to be a 5 misrepresentation, 
and entirely at variance with facts. ere is no attempt todeny 
that since the enactment of the Dingley law wages have not only 
increased in large measure, but employment as well. For nearly 
seven years now almost every man in the United States who has 
wanted work and was worthy to have it could not only obtain it 
for six days in a week and fifty two weeks in a year, but he has 
been paid for that labor at a rate never before known in this or 
any other country. There have been times in this period when 
ithas been impossible to obtain the necessary help to harvest our 
crops, manufacture our goods and care for their transportation 
and distribution. There have been many times when several jobs 
were looking for one man, a much more desirable condition to 
the laboring classes than when several men are obliged to look for 
one job. Itis true that there have been some exceptions to this 
splendid condition of affairs, and while for the most part wages 
have been increased year after year during this period, there have 
been instances, due to some unusual causes, where, after large in- 
creases, a slight reduction has been made. ButIthink I can safely 
assert, Mr. President, that during this period, and even Goring 
the past year, more men have been idle voluntarily than throug 
necessity, and it must be fully appreciated that generally when a 
man is idle voluntarily it is necessary for other men to be idle 
for the whole or a part of the same period. The voluntary idle- 
ness of a hundred bricklayers or carpenters means as well the 
enforced idleness of a greater or less number of plasterers, painters, 
paper hangers and plumbers, and many others in kindred opera- 
tions, to say nothing of the loss in manufacture and trade which 
must ensue in the way of furnishings and the various equipments 
that go to make a completed house or building of any Link. 


STRIKES. 


It is neither my province nor purpose at this time to say a 
single word for or against labor unions, or for or against the 
many strikes which have had such a serious result upon our 
1 classes. I wish only to emphasize the fact that when a 
hundred men or a hundred thousand men are voluntarily idle 
for weeks or months, the loss is by no means confined to them 
alone, but involves other hundreds or other hundred thousands 
that are compelled to be idle because of the action of the men on 


e. 

It has been most conservatively estimated that the strikes of 
the year 1903 lessened the purchasing power of the people by fully 
$1,000,000,000, and I doubt even if that large sum would measure 
the entire loss if it could be accurately estimated. So when we 
are told by our friends on the other side that men are idle and 
that wages are being reduced and that prosperity is receding, it is 
well to know whether this condition of affairs is voluntary or 
compulsory. 

But, be it as it may, I propose to show by a few figures that, in 
spite of what idleness there may have been and in spite of what 
loss of wages and decreased purchasing power may have resulted, 
the laboring classes of this country were more prosperous during 
i . This will be seen, 
in the first place, from figures showing the savings of the people. 
The aggregate deposits in our national, savings, State, and pri- 
vate banks and loan and trust companies last year amounted to 
over $10,000,000,000, which was twice the amount in the same 
institutions in 1896. Of this amount $3,000,000,000 were in the 
savings banks, and to show the amount of money in these banks 
during the past few years I will introduce the following table: 


Deposits in savings banks. 


It will be seen that more savings were withdrawn than were 
eposited in, 1894, the first year of the Wilson-Gorman tariff law, 


å 


and that the increase for the next year or two was very slight. 
Since 1897, however, when the Dingley tariff e operative, 
the increase each year has been large and continuous. For thesix 
years it amounts to 81,000,000, 000, almost two hundred millions of 
this being added in 1903. This indicates that our laboring classes, 
whose pie earnings for the most part are found in our sayin 

banks, all that was necessary during last year and considerable 
besides, and it puts out of commission the so- often asserted Demo- 
cratic claim that the cost of living has increased much more than 
the income of the people. But these savings-banks deposits are 
only a part of the laboring man’s surplus. There are the large 
sums inyested in building and loan associations; there are the in- 
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stallments paid upon the home, and perhaps upon the furniture, 
which is being acquired from year to year and from month to 
month; and there are also the premiums paid upon the life-insur- 
ance policy, a most desirable way of preparing for a rainy day or 
for the adversity that is liable to come to any of us. And while 
referring to this matter of insurance, it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to examine the published figures of two of our great life in- 
stitutions, known as industrial companies. I refer to these two 
companies in icular because their insurance in force consists 
reg fees policies made out to the wage classes, who pay 
their little premiums weekly and monthly, 

LIFE INSURANCE DATA. 

The exhibit made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany isindeed marvelous. The outstanding insurance of this 
company at the end of 1893 was 8353. 177,217. Ten years later. at 
the end of 1903, it was $1,342,881,457, a gain of almost $1.000,000.- 
000. The gain in 1903, its greatest year, was $398,889,074. The 
exhibit of the Prudential Insurance Company also shows a most 
remarkable increase, the gain for 1903 being 8203, 208.942, of 
which $190,386,294 was in the industrial department. These two 
companies alone have 82,273, 000.000 of outstanding insurance, a 
large portion of it being in the industrial de ents, and 
written during the past seven years. But thongh these figures 
illustrate the large amount of insurance taken out last year and 
other recent years chiefly by the working classes, the same won- 
derful incerease of business was shown by our other great 


insurance companies among all classes of our people. The year 
1908 was by the largest known, ving beyond question 
thatthe American farmers nics, clerks, merchants, 


manufacturers, and professional men—not only added largely to 
savings and other surplus, but were able more than ever before 
to take out life insurance, the best mode of saving and providing 
for the future. 


These figures of surplus earnings refute most emphatically the | 184 


statement that the cost of living has increased more than and 
incomes. I am quite willing to admit, however, that it does cost 
us all more to live than it did during free-trade times. It costs 


more to wear shoes than to go barefoot. It costs more to live in | 1809 
a comfortable house than in a single barely furnished room. It 1%- 


costs more to eat meat twice or three times a day than oatmeal, 


corn bread, or fre soup. It costs more to wear well-made and | 1%8 


fashionable clothes than it does to dress in rags and shabby rai- 
ment. It costs more to send the children to school and college 
than it does to have them in the street. It costs more to buy 
books and magazines and newspapers than it does to go without. 
It costs more to havea sewing machine than it does to work with 
the needle. It costs more to use gas and coal than it does to use 
candles and coke. It costs more, far more, to live as does the 
fully employed, well-paid workman in protection times than it 
does the idle or poorly paid laborer of free-trade times. It costs 
more. far more, to maintain the American standard of living than 
it does the hand-to-mouth existence of one-third the laborers of 
free-trade England and the entire population of some countries 
of continental Europe. 
HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING MADE POSSIBLE. 


This high standard of living, now reached and maintained 
all classes of our 2 from one end of the country to the other. 
is made ible use of the fact that as a people we are doing 
almost all of our own work, and for this work are being most 
handsomely remunerated. When the millions of working people, 
so called, as well as the more wealthy classes. are consuming the 
farmers’ products and are ab'e to. pay for them a reasonable and 
profitable price, then our thirty millions of agriculturists and 
their families reap the benefit which is reflected back in their own 


tariff, and that to-day his prosperity i fully maintained and sti 
great agricultural States of the West and 
uthwest were never so prosperous as they are to-day. 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES, 

Closely allied with this great prosperity of our farmers, their 
demand for manufactures and luxuries, and the demand of the 
consumers of the whole country for the products of the farm, is 
the great volume of business enjoyed by our ey ee com- 

With the fall of certain industrial stocks during 1903 we 

held day after day railroad shares tumbling as well. yet these 
same railroads were carrying on their business limited only by 
the facilities at their command. Record-breaking were 
shown month after month, and the cessation only came when the 
elements seemed to conspire to prevent the normal amount of 
transportation. This. however, was temporary, and with the 
clearing of the tracksand the advance of spri 


Ll g moshat no doubt 

again return to the wonderful record which prevailed year 
year since the enactment of the Dingley law. 

at railroad 


It seems prie in passing. to show how our 
companies have withstood, under a protective tariff, the assaults 
made upon the values of stocks Sol gean during 1903. From 
the Railway Age, of Chicago, I take the following figures: 


pee under receiverships.| Sold under foreclosure. 


Years. Num- N 
Stocks and Stocks and 
ber of bonds. ber of | Miles. bonds. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
T4 | 29,340 (1,781, 046,000 25| 1,613 79, 924, 000 
88 | 7,025 | 395,791,000 42| 5,643] 818,909,000 
81 | 4,089 | 369,075,000 52 | 12,531 761. 791,000 
B| 6,441 | 275,597,000 58 | 13,730 | 1, 150,377,000 
18 1,587 N. An. 000 42 6,675 517,680,000 
18 | 2,069 | 138,701,000 47 | 6,054 | 252,910,000 
10 1,019 | 82,285,000 32| 4,264) 207,534,000 
16 1,165] 78,234,000 24| 8,477] 190,874,000 
4 73 1,627,000 18| 1,139 85, 808, 000 
5 278 5,835,000 18 GS 8,885, M0 
9 229| 15,823,000 13 555 15, 885, 000 


to withstand the fluctuations of Wall street. 

This great volume of business, Mr. President, inangurated upon 
our farms and in our factories, and continued by our great trans- 
portation companies through the various channels of distribution 
taeda is reflected in many ways, two of which I will 
refer to. 

BANK CLEARINGS. 

The figures of bank clearings, while to some extent deceptive 

in character, at least show the relative increase of business from 


by | year to year and from period to period. I wish to append here a 


table showing the amount of 1894 to 1903, in- 
clusive. 
CC ᷣ — eS a ane he ds eet 


—— $45, 028, 496, 746 


consumption of manufactures, and the luxuries and conveniences | 1902 


that go to make up thé comforts of the American home. 

It is not necessary to more than briefly refer again to the great 
prosperity which has been enjo by the agricultural classes of 
this country under the Dingley law. I showed in a speech made 
in this Chamber two years ago that the increase in the annual 
value of our farm products and farm animals had amounted to 
considerably over $2.000,000.000 since 1896. Avain last year the 
value of our farm products and farm animals showed an increase 
over all ing years. 

Ten of our staple products—wheat, oats, corn, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, cotton, hay. tobacco, and potatoes, foot up in valne over 
§3.000,000,000, while for the first time in our history the value 
year was also in excess of $3.000,000.000. 


of goog times and ity it is safe to estimate the total value 
of our Asiri kanat protects at from five to six billions of dol- 
These figures for the most part represent labor, and should 
be included among the wages of our ing classes just as much 


INCREASED POSTAL RECEIPTS. 
Turning, now, from these large amounts, which represent the 


great financial transactions attendant upon all business. I wish 
to call attention to the increase that has been made in our postal 
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about it, Mr. President, is that in some respects it is true, and 
when we find Democratic statistics approaching the truth our 
933 | Suspicions are at once aroused, and we are compelled to examine 
more N the subject. 

Now, to begin with, the policy in some instances of sellin, 
cheaper than the market price is a custom that prevails the world 
over in every line of industry and commerce known to the human 
race. Itis practiced by the fruit vender on our sidewalks, who, 
at whatever price he can get, disposes of his fast decaying and 
almost unsalable wares. It is practiced by the merchant, when 

483 | annually or semiannually he has his t mark-down sale to dis- 
This shows that the revenues for 1903 are 80 per cent greater than | pose of shop-worn and damaged goods, fabrics out of date, and of 
they were in 1893. It is expected that the receipts for the current | a surplus stock to make room for more seasonable goods. Itis 
year will exceed $150,000,000, while the appropriation carried by | practiced by our manufacturers for several reasons. Sometimes 
the bill which we have passed at this session amounts, I believe, | it is to dispose of a surplus stock in order that the mill may not 
to about $170.000.000, a gain of considerably more than 100 per | be shut down and that the workingmen may not be deprived of 
cent over the receipts of ten years ago. These postal receipts | employment and wages. Sometimes it is to introduce into a for-, 
reflect the condition of our evi in a way just as much as does | eign market a new article or a new model in order to gain a foot- 
the hundreds of billions of clearings. They represent the | hold, and to introduce a line of goods where they have not before 
necessary business communications in every maoy, and they | been sold. 
represent also the social communications of all classesofour people. | Sometimes it is to retain a market that, because of most zeal- 
indred to the postal business of the country in a large degree | ous competition, is liable to be lost unless a tempo sacrifice is 
is the business ot cas telegraph and telephone companies, and | made to hold that customer. There are various other reasons 
these, too, show that 1903 broke the record as has every preceding 
year since 1897. The increase in telephone business is shown in 
the following statistics of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the operating companies connected with it: 


revenue during the past few years. The following table shows 
the revenue of the Department from 1893 to 1903: 


why this business policy is sometimes resorted to, but, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is by no means a custom known only to American 
manufacturers. It is adopted by the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of every country on the face of the earth, and it is con- 
sidered good business policy when it is undertaken, or else it 
would not be resorted to. It would be just-as easy, however, to 


1897. | 1908, : s ; A 

a compile a table showing that in every instance where our goods 
75 a, A N e ee T Ta 1 are sold for a less price abroad than at home, there are similar 
Total subeer Perg... . . 244 1. 27 8 pr more instances where they are sold at a greater price. Par- 


ticularly is this true of our agricultural implements, which are 
constantly being sold in Australia and other countries at a price 
much greater than they command at home. But this does 
not in any way seem to trouble our Democratic friends, so I will 
confine myself tothe question of goods sold abroad at a lower 
price than at home. 

I have admitted that are sometimes thus sold; but I 
must also emphasize the that the percentage of such goods 
sold as compared with our total output is so insignificant as to 
make the whole subject a mere bugaboo, not worthy of notice 
were it not for the fact that its constant reiteration has dignified 
it almost to the level of a campaign issue. Whoever will take 
pains to look into this question, studying most carefully the report 
of the recent Industrial Commission, which went into the matter 
fully, and whose ee upon the subject is exceedingly clearand 
intelligible,will find that this percentage of goods sold atan ex- 
port discount is, in round numbers, as follows: ; 


—the increase in both employees and subscribers being almost 
400 per cent for the ten years. 
GREATEST INDUSTRIAL YEAR. 


And soI might continue, Mr. President, and show that both 
the fiscal and calendar year of 1903 was as a whole the greatest 
industrial year of our history. Our pig-iron production increased 
from 6,557,338 tons in 1894 to 15,878,354 tons in 1901, to 17,821,307 
tons in 1902, and to 18,009,252 tons in 1903. And while it is true 
there came a depression in the iron trade in the last months of 
1903, it only lasted a comparatively short time and the resump- 
tion of activity is most marked. The Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association of March 25, 1904, says: There 
is almost as much activity in the iron trade of this country as 
prevailed when the depression began nine months ago.” As it 
must be admitted that the greatest depression experienced was in 
iron and steel, and as that has almost completely passed away, 
we need only consider it as a part of the adverse circumstances 
of 1903, which I have shown were without disastrous results on 
the general prosperity of the country. 

EXPORT DISCOUNTS. 


And now, Mr. President, I wish briefly to take up a subject that 
seems to have given our Democratic friends much concern and 
anxiety, namely, the question of export discounts, or the practice 
of selling our wares cheaper in the foreign than in the home market. 
When this contention is advanced by our opponents it is invaria- 
bly asserted thatitis the wicked trusts which adopt this pernicious 
business method, because they are protected by the iniquitous tariff, 
which enables them to charge 5 at home while they 
are satisfied with a moderate profit abroad. And so our Democratic 
friends offered $100,I believe it was, fora table showing such prices, 
and this table has been doing service until it has been literally worn 
threadbare. It reminds me of a table that was used by the De- 
mocracy in the campaign of 1888. At that time they were very 
solicitous about the poor farmer and his mortgages, so they got 
some free-trade statistician (than which there is no more clever 
individual on earth) to compile a table of farm mortgages in the 
several States. 

This went the rounds of the Democratic press under the cap- 
tion of Western Farm Mortgages,“ and purported to tell of the 
great load of debt under which the poor farmers of Kansas, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio were laboring. It 
was a very pretty argument for a time, till some one in examin- 
ing the compendium of the Tenth Census found that the total 
value of the farms in those States was represented by identically 
the same fignres as were found in the farm-mortgage table of 
the free trade press. Of course the bubble then burst, and the 
fraudulent table was withdrawn from circulation. There are 
many other such instances of free-trade compilation, but this will 
suffice as an illustration of their methods. 

But to return to the export discount matter. The curious thing 


The great majority of the answers indicated that prices are no lower 
abroad than they are for domestic consumers, and a considerable number 
indicate that foreign prices are higher. 


Among those who stated that they sell a portion of their goods 
abroad lower than at home the following reasons are given: 

Cash payments and large purchases in the foreign trade, whereas the 
domestic trade is based on credits and small pure 

The drawback or rebate of the tariff on imported raw material of goods 
manufactured for export. 

To overcome the tariff of other countries. 

To secure new markets. 

To hold a market against new competitors. 

To clear out surplus stock or to 5 a shut down and increased cost of 
production by keeping mills runn a boy men employed. 

To get rid of samples and out-of-date goods., 

Because the expense of selling and advertising is less abroad than at home. 

Now as to the amount which is sold abroad at these lower 
prices. I have already given it as $4,000,000 annually, although 
the total sales reported to the Industrial Commission were only 
about one-third of this amount, and the average difference in 
price, it may be added, was less than 5 per cent. Allowing the 
greatest in possible then, we have a total amounting to only 
1 per cent of our manufactured goods sold abroad, and these 
goods sold abroad amount to less than 3 per cent of our total 
output. This great bugaboo, then, consists of less than three one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of our total manufactures. admitting, 
as we are quite willing to do, all that our opponents claim. 

I may say further in this connection that 80 per cent of the 
replies to the Industrial Commission made assertions that sales 
were made abroad at the same or a higher price than at home, 
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With but one exception the manufacturers of agricultural imple- 


ments reported that prices to foreign purchasers were ei 
higher or no lower than to the domestic trade. Not a single textile 
manufacturer reported lower prices abroad, while the makers of 
typewriters and stoves. household ntensils and ordinary wares. all 
reported that export prices are the same or higher than are the 
domestic prices. 

In the of these returns, which, by the way, are not prize 
statistics, but authoritative figures in every instance. shall we, be- 
cause of the fact that three one-hundredths of 1 per cent, or 
$4,000,000 worth, of onr manufactured goods are sold abroad at a 
lower figure than at home, tear down onr tariff wall and submit 
the other $14,996,000,.00. to the ruthless competition of the hungry 
horde of pauper-p id foreign competitors? It is, Mr. President, 
a most astounding 3 to come from even the Democratic 
press and the free-trade element of this country. ¢ 
„As this is one of the principal objections urged against our 
pm tariff, it would seem as if our political opponents must 

in the last throes of despair, being obliged to resort to the 
flimsiest arguments that have ever been put forth in support of 
any proposition. The export discount question is not worth a 
moment's thonght in connection with the grand problems 
associated with our great tariff law and its operation, and yet 
because of the foolish contention that our ‘“‘tariff-fostered trusts,” 
as our Democratic friends call them, rob the American people, it 
seems best that the exact facts in the case should be made known. 


TARIFF REDUCTION. 


In order to expose these fancied abuses, which I have shown to 
be insignificant in the extreme, the Democratic party is to go 
forth in the coming campaign following the banner on which is 
inscribed Tariff Reduction and Genuine Reciprocity.” It is 
not necessary for me at this time to make and substantiate the 
claim that tariff reduction isnothing more nor less than tical 
free trade. The smallest hole in the bottom of the pail will let 
out the water just as well as the largest hole. though not as 

nickly. The tiny leak in the roof will let in the rain and damage 
the house quite as much, if not more, than the conspicuous leak 
which can readily be detected and mended. Any reduction of 
our tariff below the point where it ceases to be protective will 
work as much injury to an ind so affected as if the entire 
duty were at once taken off. It is admitted by economists of both 
schools that duties which do not compensate for the difference in 
the cost of labor are practically free-trade duties, so that when 
our friends who are fearful of pronouncing the dreaded word free 
trade resort to the expressions tariff reform or tariff reduction, 
they are begging the question. 

But, Mr. President. this is nota time for equivocation or bandy- 
ing of words. Our present most successful tariff is composed of 
schedules that will protect the American workingman from for- 
eign competition. Some of these duties should be increased in 
order to carry out the full object of the law. It is ible that 
some might safely be reduced, and yet so perfect the law 
proved to bein its entirety that the American workingman is quite 
satisfied to let it alone for the present rather than undergo the 
disturbance to business which always accompanies a tariff discus- 
sion and change of law. If. however. future conditions shall re- 
quire changes to be made the Republican party will make them 
in such manner as not to bring about the disastrous consequences 
that have always resulted from Democratic tariff legislation. 

The best assurance that possibly can be given on this point is 
the fact that since the enactment of the Morrill tariff law of 1861 
the Republican party has made more than a score of changes in 
tariff schedules which experience had shown to be necessary. 


DEMOCRATIC RECIPROCITY. 


Now a few words, Mr. President, concerning the latest device 
to break down the wall which shelters our pore and tects 
them from the competition of lower-paid workingmen in different 
parts of the world. Coupled with the words tariff reduction” 
on this new and brightly painted Democratic banner unfurled for 
the coming campaign. we see the words genuine reciprocity.” 
No doubt in the coming Democratic campaign text-book we shall 
find a definition and an 5 of just what genuine reci- 
procity is. But, after all, I think that it will be found that the 
adjective is entirely superfluous, unless it is another instance of 
fear anddeception. The same party that is afraid to use the term 
free trade and substitutes therefor the term tariff reduction is 
evidently afraid to use the term Democratic reciprocity, and so 
has coined the meaningless term genuine reciprocity” to take 


its place. 

This subject has been so fully discussed during the past year 
or two, so many speeches have been made, so many editorials and 
articles have been written, and so much has been said in general con- 
versation. that the American people know well by this time 
the true meaning of reciprocity, and they know the difference 


between the Republican interpretation and the Democratic inter- 
pretaticn of that phrase. 

But I contend. Mr. President, that there is no such thing in 
reality as ag pi so 1 iy means ae ing and 
one thing only. mtury Dictionary and you will find 
there the following definitions: 7 

FIRST: RECIPROCITY, Equality of commercial privileges between the 
subjects of different governments in each other's porta, with respect to ship- 
POCO D: E RECIPROCITY TREATY. A i dager equal privileges 
air eyo intercourse in certain specified particulars to the people of the 

It will beseen then that reciprocity means equality of commercial 
privileges, and that a reciprocity treaty is a treaty granting equal 
privileges of commercial intercourse. Now whatever is equal can 
not be unequal, and any reciprocity treaty entered into between 
this country and any other nation should give equal advantages to 
both. A nation of 80,000,000 people can not enter into a treaty 
with a country of 6,000,000 in competing productions and make a 
trade that be equal or reciprocal, and especially so if produc- 
tion is cheaper in one country than in the other. It is an absolute 
impossibility. When a boy trades a top which is worth a dime 
for a knife which is worth about the same amount, that is reci- 
pag: but when a boy trades a valuable four-bladed knife in per- 

ect condition for a knife with one rusty broken blade, that is not 


reci ity, but idiocy. 
The Republican party and blican leaders have been and 
are still in favor of reciprocity. They do not talk of “real” reci: 


procity or genuine reciprocity, because the simple word itself 
carries with it the full meaning of the policy. There is no such 
ney ee real virtue or genuine virtue, there is no such thing as 
real honesty or genuine honesty, for one is either virtuous or he 
is not, he is either honest or dishonest. A treaty involving oppor- 
tunities of more or less free excha of a country's Bio Se east 
will be either reciprocal or not. it is not an absolutely equal 
interchange, with equal benefits and advantages, then it is not 
reciprocity: it is free trade or something worse, if there can be 
anything worse. 

An example of reciprocity that reciprocated is found in the 
growth of our trade with Cuba under the reciprocity clause of 
the McKinley tariff act, and with Hawaii under the treaty of 
1876. Those countries had articles that we could not produce, 
which they exchanged for our deca which they could not 
produce. That is reciprocity of the proper kind. The result was 
that our exports to Cuba in 1889 amounted to $1.500,000, and in 
1893 they had increased to $24,157,000. Our imports from Cuba 
in 1889 were $52,000,000, and in 1893 they had increased to 
$78,706,000. Our exports to Hawaii in 1876, the year in which 
the reciproci 5 operative, were $779,257, and in 1900, 
the year in w: waii was annexed to the United States. they 
had increased to $13.509,000. Our imports from Hawaii in 1876 
were $1,227,000, and in 1900 they had increased to.$20.707,000. It 
will thus be seen that our imports and exports increased in about 
the same ratio. and when it is remembered that the exchange was 
in noncompetitive products the wisdom of a reciprocity treaty 
of that kind is self-evident. No such reciprocal trade relations 
could possibly be established between this country and Canada 
the preducts of both countries being substantially the same. 

It is quite possible that a treaty of reciprocity might be entered 
into between the United States and Canada, or between the 
United States and France, or some other country, which might 
benefit or seem to benefit some one of our citizens or some group 
of our people, but just as surely would it endanger the interests 
of some other citizen or some other of people within our 
boundaries. And so in considering this subject we must look at 
it from the same standpoint as have our Republican legislators 
when framing our tariff laws. We must know no sectionalism 
in this matter. We must not legislate, by treaty or otherwise, 
in a way that will prove advantageous to the industries of Mi:me- 
sota at a sacrifice to the farmers of Iowa. We must not legislate, 
by treaty or otherwise, in a manner that may prove advantageous 
to a concern at Fall River. Mass., or Manchester, N. H., at a sacri- 
fice to the farmers of any section of our country. 

Human nature includes, I know, a considerable portion of sel- 
fishness, and yet if there is any spot in this country where this 
quality should be absolutely eliminated it is in these halls of Con- 
gress where weare sent to protect the interests of every portion 
of our country, and every class of our citizens. There has never 
been in any Republican platform an allusion to reciprocity which 
has not meant an exchange of noncompetitive commodities, to 
the disadvantage of no of our country or portion of our peo- 

le. There has never na single utterance, not one, of any 
publican statesman at variance with this definition of the word 
reciprocity, which means equality of exchange. 

If we can enter into a treaty of noncompeting products that 
would give an advantage to our country equal to that which we 
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under the low- tariff period of the last Democratic administration. 
These figures speak so eloquently for themselves that it is not 
necessary for me to more than call attention to them: 


‘to the other, then the Republican party is ready to enter into 
— a treaty now or at any time in the future; but so long 
as this reciprocity, advocated by our friends on the other side— 
this so-called genuine reciprocity, this Democratic reciprocity 


this free-trade reciprocity, which means. giving much for little, Medial * 
which means giving something tor ere ae ae for, pek oe Per tr ee ae A 
blican party will not consent to enter into any such jug- e i > 
aad unequal 8 which is bound to work to the disadvant- Pa g 8 at $2; 905,204,845 
age of this country as a whole, and bring incalculable harm to] number 7,905, 223 
the American people. i Total bank deposits - * 673, 385, 303 
In order to show the result of our former experience under ae — Er #7, 025, 009 
so-called reciprocity with Canada, I give the following table of | Total money in cireumtion $2, 449, 108.418 
our trade with that country, including the two years preceding Per capita money se 2 
and the two years: following the operation of the treaty which —_ ene lm peng mead 
existed from September 11, 1854, to March 17, 1866: Tin Nate, manufactures. dò.. 519. 810,00 
i coe cecscuncos — „ 
ee ey into rts from aon hes ener Be 7980 70 
United States United States | Coal prduction 081, 049 
from Canada. to Canada. | Pig-ironprodtction. 18,009,252 
— m ; Steel p: tes 8 
n. 
$5,400,445 | 819, 220,608 ilk. imported Pounds 210, 353 
esa] "1248250 | Tala rubber imported. do.. 8 80. 
8,784,412 24,073,408 | Manufacturers’ materials, im- 
15,118, 289 SUMMON seated 828, 386 
21,276, O14 29,025,349 | Exports of manufuctures 5265, 159 
58.8585 2300A, E20 Nha pa etae 839, 402 . 10 60 
18,25 55 3 005 2 Total exports. __...-.--...------- $823, 420,141, 67 
23.724.400 22.679.513 Excess of exports over imports. 100,658,488 | „18, 785. 728 | $304, 422, 42 
18,511,025 20,578,070 5 
17,434,788 27,619,814 4 1882. 51887. Excess of imports. 
— 5 88800 THE TRUE POLICY. 
628 24,828,880} And now, Mr. President, I wish only to add that we have all 
(05 |. 1,22 | heard of the Iowa idea, of the Minne ota idea, of the Massachu- 
ae setts idea, and perhaps some corner or some ci izen of some other 
State or Territory may have some other idea; but, Mr: President 
the í 3 such ideas can not long live. There is only one idea that we should 


cultivate and nourish and maintain, and that is the American 
idea,a policy not beneficial to one locality or to a single industry, 
but a fiscal policy that protects all alike in every part of our great 
and growing country, that protects the farmer and the factory 
hand, the manufacturer and the artisan, the professional man, the 
laborer and income earner in every walk of life. Such a policy is 
fully exemplified in our t most successful tariff law, a tariff 
that was the causative factor in restoring prosperity, the saving 
factor in maintaining it. and best of all a tariff that when adverse 
conditions exist, when folly and finance fora time go hand in hand, 
when even the very elements seem to conspire against us, insures 
the preservation of prosperity, because of protection that is abso- 
lutely panie proof. 


Republican gt age Now, look at our commerce with that 
country under i 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE INTO AND FROM THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


A CLOSING WORD. 


Mr. President, in this great country of ours to all men of en- 
970 | ergy and enterprise the key of Opportunity is at hand, with which 
fea | to open the treasures of the field, the mine, the factory, and the 
counting-room. There is no such thing in this land as an aris- 
tocracy of wealth, the road to wealth being open and free to all. 
The miner of to-day may be the millionaire of to-morrow. The 
man who operates the shuttles has before him the alluring pros- 
pec of becoming a captain of industry. For every young man a 
con light of hope is burning, and the beckoning of the 
goddess of fortune cheers him on his way to higher attainments 
and better things. The only real dangers in his pathway are his 
own weaknesses and the possibility of falseand harmful legislative 
enactments. The one is in hisown keeping—the other rests with us, 
the lawmakers of the nation. Let us be wise, and by continui 
to uphold the principle of Protection keep wide open the door of 
portunity to all of our people. thus strengthening the national 
character, and advancing the material, moral, and educational in- 
terests of the United States.. For that I plead to-day, and confi- 


It seems to me that we are doing very well with Canada in spite 
of her prererential tariff of 335% per cent in favor of goods from 
the United Kingdom. 

INCREASE OF HOME MARKET POSSIBLE. 

Referring very briefly to this quest of our Democratic friends 
after foreign markets, I should like to draw attention to the fact 
that we have at our very doors, without crossing the seas, with 
its expenses for freight and the various disadvantageous accom- 
paniments of foreign exports, a market which seems well worth 
considering and well worth cultivating, but which sometimes is 
apparently overlooked by tariff reformers, 

We are now importing annually over $1,000,000,000 worth of 

oods, about one-half of which could be produced in this country. 
We are importing over $50,000,000 worth of cotton manufactures, 
about 820.000.000 worth of woolen manufactures, some $50,000,000 
worth of manufactures of iron and steel,$75,000,000 worth of sugar, 
$85,000,000 worth of manufactures of silk, and many other mil- 
lions worth of manufactures in metal and wood, which could 
well be made in this country, giving to our own labor the advan- 
tages of employment in those industries. It is not necessary to 
break down our tariff laws by lower duties or treaties in order to 
obtain an increased market for hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of manufactured products in our own country. The mar- 
ket is right here in the United States, and while it is but a small 

rtion of the total value of our home market, which we al- 
y possess, it certainly is well worth acquiring. 
TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS, : 

The following table gives at a glance a view of the 2 of 
CCC twenty 
years, in spite of the disastrous results which we experienced 


people when they shall register their verdict at the polls next 
November. 

Mr. BACON. I did notdeem itp rtointerruptthe Senator 
at the icular point of his speech which suggested the inguiry 
Iam about to e, I will state that I am asking for informa- 
tion and not for thé purpose of entering into an argument. The 
Senator stated, if I understood him correctly. that the internal 
commerce of this country is worth $22,000,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to know, as the Senator seems to 
have given very exhaustive examination to this subject, if he can 
stateaccurately or approximately how much of that $22,000,000,000 
is represented by manufactured products? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I can not give the Senator the exact 
amount at this moment, but 

Mr. BACON. I suggest this to the Senator to see whether or 
not I am correct in something else I heard in his very interesting 


dently submit the question to the arbitrament of the American 
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speech. I understood the Senator to say at another 3 in his 


speech that our manufactured product is represented 


000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BACON, And that our manufactured export is about 
$400,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. BACON. So, if Iam correct in that statement, that possi- 
bly would answer the question which I propounded to the honor- 
able Senator. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. = . 

Mr. BACON. According to that, then, the 8 in the 
United States of domestic manufactured articles would be some- 
where between fourteen and fifteen billion dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I have in my 
committee room the representing those various points, but 
I did not differentiate; I took the total. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator is correct in the latter statement, 
as to the total amount of domestic manufactures in America and 
the amount exported, of course the difference would approxi- 
mately 72 8 1 the amount consumed in this country. 

Mr. G INGER. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I desired to make the inquiry because I myself 
wish to use it as the basis of some remarks. 

Mr. President, with the permission of the Senate, I give notice 
that on Monday, after the conclusion of the morning business, I 
will request the courtesy of the Senate that I may submit some 
remarks upon the ponding resolution and the amendment offered 
by myself, and with that view I would ask that they lie on the 
table until that time. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I am very glad he has raised this point. Iwill furnish him 
with the figures I had access to, covering the question he has 


y $15,000,- 


asked, because we want to be accurate on this matter. I cer- 
tainly do, and I know the Senator does. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Maine 
allow the Chair to di of certain matters on his table? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; 1 yield to routine business, 


GOVERNMENT OF CANAL ZONE, ` 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5342) 
to provide for the temporary government of the canal zone at 
Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for other pur- 
poses, which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert a substitute. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment proposed by the House, ask for a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that 
the Chair appoint the committee of conference on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. KITTREDGE, Mr. 
Boreo and Mr. GORMAN as the conferees on the part of the 

nate. 

Mr. GORMAN subsequently said: I desire, on a matter that 
has just been acted upon, to saya word. We could not hear very 
well on this side what occurred in regard to the Panama Canal 
bill, and I should like to have reported just what occurred. I 
am not aware what it was. The bill came back to the Senate 
with an amendment as a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. KITTREDGE] moved that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment and ask for a conference, and that the Chair 
x 3 the conferees on the part of the Senate. That was done, 
and the Chair appointed the conferees. 

Mr, GO Will the Chair kindly have it announced who 
were appointed as the conferees? 

The inted are 
e Senator 


no doubt it was, on the part of whoever made the suggestion, to 
t 


tha 


tuted. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
declines to serve as a conferee—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I respectfully decline to serve 
on that conference committee, I bow with humility to the breach 
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of the rule by the Chair, that is known to the Senate, and accept 
the di that is shown to me with proper humility, I hope. 
I certainly will not consent under any conditions to serve on the 
conference committee under existing circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I hope the Senator does not 
hold the Chair responsible. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know whom to hold responsible ex- 
cept the Chair, unless some Senator suggested it. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair always appoints 

the conferees meson by the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask that I may be excused from service on 
the conference committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
asks that he may be excused from service on the conference com- 
mittee, The Chair hears no objection, and he is excused. 


BULL RUN FOREST RESERVE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3036) 
for the protection of the Bull Run Forest Reserve and the sources 
of the water supply of the city of Portland, State of Oregon. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 8, to strike out all after 
shall“ down to and including thereof,“ in line 9, and insert 
“ knowingly trespass thereon.” 

on prea 2, line 12, to strike out less than one ” and insert to 
ex fiye.” 

e page 2, in lines 12 and 13, to strike out nor more than 

Mr. MITCHELL. Imove that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


_ STATE CLAIMS FOR REIMBURSEMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1343) to 
amend an act approved March 3, 1899, entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to reimburse the governors of States and 
Territories for mses incurred by them in ane the United 
States to raise and organize and supply and equip the Volunteer 
Army of the United States in the existing war with Spain,’ ap- 
proved July 8, 1898, etc., and for other purposes.“ 

The amendment of the House was, on page 2, to strike out all 
of section 2 and insert: 

rnished 
urchase of sup- 
plies, or incurred e: hases of 


supplies and expenses for milita; 
been certified by the governor of such State or Territory as necessary, just, 


had 
ce of the United States; and the certificate of 
the governor of any such State or Territory that such expenses were incurred 
in good faith, for the sole purpose of aiding the United States in the raising, 
sal py ea transportation, and equipment of troops, shall be held to be 
cient to authorize the final settlement and payment in full of such claims 


for reimbursement. 


Mr. PETTUS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, - 

The motion was agreed to. 

HARRY C. MIX. 

Mr. HALE. Icall for the regular order. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask for the change 
of reference of a bill? It will take but a moment. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would wait until to-morrow 
morning. I am beset by many Senators to give his 

Mr. BACON. It is not for any action except to change the ref- 


erence of a bill. 
Well, the Senator may do it. 

. The bill (H. R. 875) for the relief of Harry C. 
Mix was inadvertently referred to the Committee on Claims. I 
have conferred with the chairman of that committee. I ask that 
the bill be withdrawn from that committee and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered. 
MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator from Maine to yield to me 
that I may submit a report that it may be printed before to- 
morrow. . 

Mr. HALE. That is morning business. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13860) making ap- 
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propriations for the support of the Military Academy for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, to report it 
with amendments, and I submit a report thereon. 

This is, I believe, the last of the appropriation bills. I will ask 
the Senate to take it m to-morrow morning, provided the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill shall have been disposed of, or, if not, 
that the bill may immediately follow the consideration of the 
general deficiency bill. 
1 e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 

endar. 
BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LOUISIANA, | 


The bill (H. R. 14588) to revive and amend an act entitled 88 
act to authorize the Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Com 
to construct and maintain a bridge across Red River, in the State 
of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport,” was twice by its title. 

Mr. BERRY. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 5605) to revive and amend an 
act entitled “An aet to authorize the Shreveport Bridge and Ter- 
minal Company to construct and maintain a bridge across Red 
River. in the State of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport,” to report 
it without amendment, and I submit a report thereon. 

It iş eyes similar to the House bill, aad I ask that the House 
pill be substituted for the Senate bill on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT ye tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
The House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill, and the 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the House bill be passed; it is only for 
men — of a bridge. 

Y. It consists of only two sections. If the Senator 
78 Male will consent to its passage, I will be very glad to have 
it considered now. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It is a very important matter. 

Mr. HALE. Iam beset by a dozen different Senators who de- 
sire to have bills passed. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Maine will permit me to 
say one word, I will state that the Senator from Louisiana 
McENERY] is "especially anxious to have the bill passed, an the 
Senator, I think, will understand that the Senator from Louisiana 
does not often call on the Senate. I would be very much obliged 
if the Senator from Maine will let this bill pass. There are only 
two sections of it. 

Mr. HALE. Two or three other Senators have told me that 
they have not called on the Senate at all before, an desire 
to have bills passed. I have no more interest in getting the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill through in order to hasten adjourn- 
ment other Senators; but if Senators think it is more impor- 
tant to dispose of these bills, the deficiency bill will quite likely go 
over until next week, and we not adjourn at the time we 
all hoped, I should say that it is perfectly oad to all 
the regular order goes on and is considered, and the Senate con- 
siders on my motion the deficiency appropriation bill. But if 
8 think that the time ought ti to be given up to the passage 


of these bills—— 
st BERRY. I trust the Senator will make an exception in 
Mr. HALE, I shall not make an exception. If I yield to the 


Senator, I shall yield to half a dozen. Icertainly shall do so. 
Mr. BERRY. Itis not a matter I am interested i in, I will state 


to the Senator, but a matter in which the Senator from Louisiana East W. 


is especially interested in. Of — 15 if the Senator declines to 
yield, I have nothing further to 
8 Mr. HALE. If I viel in this cuse I will yield in half a , dozen 
others. 
THOMAS J. CAMPTON, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 10046) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. Camp- 
ton, returned from the House of Representatives in compliance 
with the request of the Senate; and it was indefinitely postponed? 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(S. 4816) providing for the appointment of additioñal judges in 
the Indian Territory, returned from the House of Representatives 
in compliance with the request of the Senate; and it was indefi- 


nitely postponed, 
MINERAL LANDS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(S. 3596) to amend section 2327 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, concerning mineral lands, returned from the House 
of Representatives i in compliance with the request of the Senate. 

The 8 pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely 


postponed. 
Mr. HEYBURN. T do not exactly understand the situation in 


rs if 


which the bill comes back, Was it rejected in the House and re- 
turned? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A similar House bill has 
and the Senate bill was recalled on the motion of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is the bill which was recalled yesterday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was recalled yesterday, It 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 1554) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments, 

Mr. HALE. Iask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pay with and that the amendments be considered as they are 
reac 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the 
committee amendments shall first receive consideration, The 
Chair hears no objection. 


CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED BILLS. 


Mr. TELLER. I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow, after 
the ordinary routine business, we may go to the Calendar during 
the morning hour, 

Mr. HALE. If the deficiency appropriation bill is still pending, 
as it is desirable and almost essential that it shall 9 
morrow, I can not consent to that now. 

Mr. TELLER. I always except Ligh e bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow, after the routine busi- 
ness is completed, the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of 
the Calendar. 

Mr. TELLER. For unobjected cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under Rule VIII. 

Mr. HALE. Not to interfere with appropriation bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not to interfere with appro- 
priation bills. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is made. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
8 of 7 eee Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
AMG (H. K. 1851) granting an increase of pension to David 
P. Gow 
A bill (H. R . 8692) to authorize the apprehension and deten - 

A bill (H. R. 8692) to authorize the apprehension and detention 
of insane persons in the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, mad foe: for other purposes; 

5 mi (H. R. 8925) granting an increase of pension to John 


Ai (H. R. 9256) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 


Stah 
A bill (H. R. 9331) to extend the time for the completion of the 
ashington Heights Traction Railroad Company; and 
ae (H. R. 18850) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
eaney 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14416) making 
5 for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; asks 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Hemenway, Mr. GILLETT 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. BENTON managers at the conference 
the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House further insists 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 2134) to connect Euclid place 
with Erie street, upon which the committee of conference have 
been unable to 3 

The message announced that the House had disagreed to 
the 5 of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12647) to cota: 
lish a supreme court for the Indian Territory and to provide for 
additional United = judges therein, and for other purposes; 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. JENKINS, Mr. THOMAS 
of Towa, and Mr. LITTLE managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11676) to ratify 
and amend an agreement with the Indians of the Crow Reserva- 
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tion of Montana, and making appropriations to eae A the e 
into effect; asks a conference with the Senate on the 

votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Baan 
Mr. Lackr, and Mr. STEPHENS of Texas managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


ie EEA increase of pension to Ellen M, 


oO’ 
A bil 8. 8666) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
A bili (S 8890) granting an increase of pension to James N. 


The message also announced that the House insists upon its | Culto: 


amendment to the bill (S. 5342) to provide for the temporary gov- 
ernment of the canal zone at Panama, the Sep pared of the canal 
works, and for other purposes, disag reed to by the Senate, agrees 


A Dill (S. 3915) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F, 
Bollinger, alias Benjamin Bell; 
A bill (S. 3989) granting an increase of pension to Eugene 


to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing yotes | Schillin 


of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. 
LovERING, and Mr. ADAMSON managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had d 


isagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14826) to | Miller 


amend the homestead laws as to certain unappropriated and un- 
reserved lands in Nebraska, asks a conference with the Senate on 
the . votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Lacey, Mr. MONDELL, and Mr. LIxp managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 


ng; 
A bill (S. 4918) granting an increase of r prenon: to James Gunn; 
A bill (8.74086) granting an increase of pension to Ralph Van 


Brunt; 
A bill (S. 4171) granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus K. 


er; 

= A bill (S. 4187) granting an increase of pension to William G. 
ve kins; 

$ n (S. 4223) granting an increase of pension to William P, 
ackson 
A bill (8. 4337) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- | Hess 


lowing bills: 
A bill (S. 78) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


Colville; 
4 x (S. 103) granting an increase of pension to Alexander D. 
A bill (S. 405) granting an increase of pension to Darius W. 

ens; 


A bin (S. 423) granting an increase of pension to Louisa Horn 


Weaver; 
3 A bill Bee 433) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
ohnsto 
= 7 8 68. 493) granting an increase of pension to Richard E. 
A bill (S. 538) granting an increase of pension to Alice W. 
TEk bill (S. 682) granting an increase of pension to Jacob S. 
A pill 278 141) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Woodwort 
Ae 1 ie 1244) granting an increase of pension to Sue Stevens 
“a remit (S. 1494) granting an increase of pension to Edward Col- 
vA aay (S. 1564) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
nenn (8. 1687) granting an increase of pension to Harvey R. 
A bill (S. 1788) granting a pension to Sarah E. Nichols; 
A bill (S. 1808) granting a pension to James L. Dyer; 
A 1 G. 1909) granting an increase of pension to William 


Hollida 
A bili ris. 2011) granting a pension to Maggie E. Bamford; 
wa (S. 2116) granting an increase of pension to Edna Ste- 


Aber A bill (S. 2183) granting an increase of pension to David L. 
A bi (S. 2867) granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 
* (S. 2396) granting a pension to Clarissa Ann Lapoint; 

A bill (S. 2399) granting a pension to Michael Nelligan; 

Pet A 1555 ah 2730) granting an increase of pension to Jasper N. 
A A bil (8. 2803) granting an increase of pension to William H. 

Ijam 
A A bin (S. 3008) granting an increase of pension to John R. Mc- 

Mannomy: 

A bill (S. 3054) granting an increase of pension to Kate M. 
trange; 

A bill (S.8119) granting an increase of pension to Raynor H. 
ewton; 

1155 bill (S. 3151) granting an increase of pension to Hayden M. 
ae PAM 3203) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
A (8. 3245) granting an increase of pension to Oscar F. 

Sor will (8. 8304) granting an increase of pension to Andrew A. 
elley; 

A bill (S. 3334) granting an increase of pension to Frances G. 


A bill (S. 3335) granting an increase of pension to John Waldo: 
N — 85 3432) granting an increase of Pension to Rosaline V. 


A 1 bil (S. 3616) granting an increase of pension to Frances E. 
Plummer; 


pe bill 8. 4340) granting an increase of pension to Rose Mac- 
arla 
15 bil (S. 4341) granting an increase of pension to Henry Arm- 


11 5 bil (S. 4858) granting an increase of pension to Edward M. 
McCook; 
A bill (S, 4606) granting an increase of pension to Edward G. 


A bi A 4679) granting an increase of pension to Samuel R, 
Shan 
A bill G. 4899) granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 


Gillmore 

a to 16s. 5034) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Mill 

rt bill (S. 5076) granting an increase of pension to Stacy Wil- 


A 4 bin (S. 5078) granting an increase of pension to Asa Smith; 
Re 65 (S. 5096) granting an increase of pension to Edmond G. 


B3 Ebili (S. 5101) granting an increase of pension to Lewis Y, 
2 A “bil (S. 5111) granting an increase of pension to Charles W, 
are bili (S. 5125) granting an increase of pension to William O. 

> bil (S. 5161) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


Ail (S. 5179) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
Gardner; 

A bill (S. 5180) granting a pension to Thomas Smith; 

Wes bill (S. 5191) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth C. 


mS “i (S. 5194) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Overley; 
A bill (S. 5205) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Dick- 


inson; 
A bill (S. 5210) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
1 bill (S. 5218) granting an increase of pension to Theodore J, 


W pfl is. 5230) granting an increase of pension to John D. et 

A bill (S. 5244) granting an increase of pension to John K 
Whited; 

A bill (S. 5265) granting an increase of pension to James Stout; 

A bill (S. 5270) granting an increase of pension to Ellen R. Os- 


trander; 
A bill (S. 5282) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
hn; 


Vo 

A bill (S. 5289) granting an increase of pension to Peter 3 

A bill 6 5349) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca Au- 
men; an 

A bill (S. 5372) granting an increase of pension to Jesse W. 
MeGahan. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 

they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 3611) Ko amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act granting the right to the Omaha Northern 
Railway Company to construct a railway across and establish sta- 
tions on the and Winnebago Reservation, in the State of 
Nebraska, and for.other purposes,’ by extending the time for the 
construction of said railway,” by a further extension of time for 
the construction of said way; 
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A bill (H. R. 2009) for the relief of the estate of Sven J. John- 
son; 

A bill (H. R. 10101) for the cession of 120 acres of land to the 
Beecher Island Battle Memorial Association; 

A bill (H. R. 13298) to amend section 2327 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to lands; 

A bill (H. R. 13300) granting certain rights and privileges to 
the commissioners of waterworks in the city of Erie, Pa.; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 3) to regulate electrical wiring in the 
District of Columbia. 

CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11676) to ratify and amend an 
agreement with the Indians of the Crow Reservation, of Montana, 
and making appropriations to carry the same into effect, and re- 

nesting a conference of the two Houses on the disagreeing votes 
ereon. 

Mr. BARD. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the request for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent. the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
BARD, Mr. STEWART, and Mr. OVERMAN were appointed. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
bi with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 

ereon. 

Mr. HALE. In the absence of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
_ Auuison], I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments and 
agree to the request for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. é 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court 
for the Indian Territory and to provide for additional United 
States judges therein, and for other purposes, and esting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the conferees be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion wes to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. PLATT of Con- 
necticut; Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, and Mr. Bacon as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. - 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1904, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of De- 
partment of State,“ on page 1, after line 8, to strike out: 

To meet the annual cepa iran the fiscal year 1903, of the United States in 
the expenses of the International Sanitary Bureau, created by the First In- 
ternational Sanitary. Conference of the American Republics in pursuance of 
115 5 80 of the Pan-American Conference during the winter of 1901 and 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill to tell us why this provision is stricken out? It is the ap- 
propriation of a small amount, and one that has been made in 
hess of an understanding at the international conference 

eld in Mexico in 1901, and it is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. It is one growing out of continual service in this matter of 
the sanitary bureau, which all of the physicians of the country, 
I understand, regard as a matter of very great importance. I, 
myself, do not know of any reason why it should be stricken out, 
and I should like to have the Senator from Maine inform us. 

Mr. HALE. Itis difficult to hear what the Senator says. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish we could have a little more order here. 
I can not myself hear the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iinquired of the Senator from Maine why it 
was that this small appropriation, providing for our proportion 
of the expenses of the International Sani Bureau created un- 
der the agreement made in Mexico in 1901, is stricken out. Itis 
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a matter of very considerable importance, and has been regarded 
so by the whole medical fraternity of the United States. I under- 
stand that the appropriation is strictly in conformity with our 
share, and it is an insignificant amount. That agreement was 
entered into and is reported to us in Senate Document No. 13 by 
the Secretary of State. ~ 

Mr. HALE. The Senatorisreferring to the item at the bottom 
of page 1 and at the top of 2? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. HALE. That is already taken care of in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill and was struck out of this bill. č 

Mr. GORMAN. It wasin the sundry civil appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. It wasin the sundry civil appropriation bill, and 
hàs already passed the Senate. 


Mr. GORMAN. So our proportion of that expense for the next 


year has been amply provided for? 
X Mr. HALE. Yes; that is the reason why it was stricken out 
ere. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to offer an amendment, though we 
have not reached that point of the bill, so that it may be printed. 
It is on page 89 of the bill as it came from the House, section 3, 
which is now numbered section 5. It is that portion of the bill 
concerning Chinese immigration. I desire to strike out all of sec- 
tion 5 as now numbered and sections 6, 7,-8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 18 
and substitute what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE. That will come up hereafter. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not propose to take it up now. I only 
wanted to get the amendment in. I give notice that I am going 
to move it at the proper time unless we can make some changes 
in the existing text of the bill. : 

„ pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table. ` 

Mr. HALE. I have here a document which I ask may be 
printed, because it is referred to in the bill asa printed document. 

Mr. BATE. Do I understand that the amendments are to be 

sed over until the bill has been read, or are the amendments 
ing considered now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendments 
are first to be acted upon. After the committee amendments 
have been finished, then the bill will be open toamendment on the 
floor of the Senate. The Chair did not understand the request of 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the printing of a document because it is 
referred to in the bill asa document. I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be printed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 2, after line 3, to strike out: 

To enable the United States to 8 in an international congress to 
be held to consider two drafts of international conventions relative to colli- 
sions and salvage, which were adopted at the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Committee, held at Hamburg in 1002, $6,000. t x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 9, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of State, as an act of grace and comity, to reim- 
SEET UA in povaisive: tes cables bbb 
United States forces in Onuba during the Spanish-American war, $77,712. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trast the Senator from Maine will give us 
some explanation im rd to the proposed payment to this French 
company for cutting their cables during the Spanish war. 

Mr. HALE. The Committee on Foreign Relations investigated 
this subject and reported itasanamendment. The papers in that 
committee show that the facts are as stated in the amendment, 
and the amount is fixed by correspondence with the State Depart- 
ment. But the representative of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has the papers and knows much more about the details. 
It was upon that report and those papers that the Committee on 
Appropriations put in the item. 

GOR . I trust the Senator from Maine will permit 
this amendment to be passed over. 

“Mr. HALE. Yes; until the representative of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee appears on the floor. The documents have been 
sent for. The amendment may be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. e amendment will be passed 
over. The reading of the bill will be proceeded with. 

_ The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill and continued to 
line 2, page 3, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

For minister resident and consul-general to Santo Domingo for the fiscal 
L Tar the decal rons tithes EOE oa Gx cin MAINET of A Gamal generat 
to Santo Domingo is hereby repealed. ; 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to have the Senator in charge of 
the bill.state why that item is necessary. ; 

Mr. HALE. Owing to the conditions in the island it wag 
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thought better to provide for the matter in the way the House 
has done, and that disposes, of course, of the services of the consul- 


eral. 
Se The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Foreign inter- 
course, on page 3, after line 2, to insert: 

The consulate at Erzerum, Turkey, is hereby transferred to Trebizond, 
Turkey, . of consul at the former place for 
. — 1905 may be applied to payment of salary of consul at Trebizond, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 25, to increase the 
appropriation to pay amounts found due by the "accounting offi- 
cers of the on account of the appropriation for 8 Con- 
tingent expenses, United States consulates,” for the fiscal year 
1903, from 816,161.32 to $16,451.24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Treasury De- 
partment,” on page 6, after line 8, to insert: 


Prion Fine on ownersof Ror nce en nE ry to the own- 
egian steamship Nicaragua in full for con 5 for dam - 

to said owners moon ti reason of the rescue of an American 5 John 
— — 8 said ship at Mobile, Ala., in the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 6, to insert: 

For ſees and expenses, including remuneration for Special Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, in the investigation and prosecution of certain. on n the 
customs service, the same to continue available until expended, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Revenne-Cut- 
ter Service,” on page 8, line 21, to increase the appropriation to 
pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury on account of the appropriation ‘“ Expenses of Revenue-Cut- 
ter Service,“ for the fiscal year 1903, from $13,539.56 to $13,648.36, 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, pug Be the subhead ‘‘ Collecting in- 
ternal revenue,” on page 9, line 13, to increase the appropriation 
to pay amounts certified to be due by the accounting officers of 
the on account of the appropriation ‘‘ Redemption of 
stamps” from $96.75 to $123.75. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 18, to increase the ap- 
propriation to pay amounts certified to be due by the accounting | $i 
officers of the Treasury on account of the appropriation ‘‘ Refund- 
ing taxes illegally collected from $75.33 to $82.83. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of District of Co- 
Iumbia, at the top of page 12, to insert: 

Rock Creek Park: For pager due Glenn Brown for designs for concrete 
bridges in Rock Creek Par! be expended under the direction of the board 
of control of said park, one the. fiscal year 1902, $55.96. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 7, to insert: 


That theapproprintonot = for furniture = essai “ye 
additions to in the act 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year e a June 30 1904 is 
23 made available for the equipment of such buildings. 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to insert: 
r of an 
Seen amount Na as the Sones, $000. open underground drain 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 2, to insert: 
00” amount required for deepening well, Congress Heights engine house, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 14, to insert: 


For additional amount required for the necessary traveling expenses of 
ganitary and while traveling outside of the District of Colam- 


and food inspectors 
. farms, milk, aud other dairy prod- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to the end of the follow- 
ing paragraph on page 16, from line 14 to line 21, inclusive: 
against 
che ger gin hehe ly A ig ng of ort in House Docuin nent 1 i of ths season, 
sum D 
5 N. pay terest: Bhagwan a 


Mr. HALE. On 16, after the word “ fifty-two,” ae 
16, I move to insert ‘‘and Senate Document numbered ——.’’ 
shall fill in the blank in conference. Then, in line 17, 3 
clause, after the word session, I move to strike out 85,335.40 
and to insert DENT pro ht 

The PRESIDENT her see UE The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will 

The SECRETARY. On page 16, in line 16, after the word “ fifty- 


m it is proposed to insert ‘and Senate Document numbered 
and in line 17, after the word session, to strike out 


„ and insert “$8,613.95; so as to make tha clause 


= 

pian of Columb set forth! 8 numbered 652 and Senate 
the ineng at 8 * . pry hr pcarsey 

vided by law, from the date the same became due until the date — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 

~ Committee on Appropriations was, on page 16, after line 21, 

insert: 


vi 


Writs of lunacy: For amount due Dr. D. Percy Hickling for services as 
witness in "lunacy cases, three tes, at $10 esch for tha fiscal 
years that follow: 


The amendment was 

Mr. McCOMAS. 8 to return for a moment to page 
7, line 17. I wish to offer an amendment there, which I hope will 

not delay the bill. 

Mr. HALE. The order has been settled that committee amend- 
ments are first to be considered. Then, when they are disposed 
of, other amendments may be offered. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Very well. I will wait until that time. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of War 


Department,“ on page 20, line 1, after the word ‘‘ employees, to 
insert “ provided by law for either of said offices shall regarded 
as employees; car, after the word “ bureau,“ at the end of line 
2, to insert and; so as to make the clause read: 


co w for either os said offices shall be 
ə — — 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of the clause, 
from line 9 to line 15, inclusive, on page 20, as follows: . 

Claims for prope taken from Confederate —_ 
surrender: ee Confederate soldiers For paymen ant of claims oies 

the Quartermaster-Gen under e 

hai r ng and bridles taken from Confederate i Rebraary 2), 10 for po ei 
surrender, $125,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in 
of this bill to accept an amendment after the word dollars,” on 
page 20, line 15, in the following language: : 

Provided, T the time for filing claims under the provisions of the above- 
mentioned act and amendment thereto is hereby extended to December 31, 


Mr. HALE. Will the Senator wait? Under the order = 
the committee amendments are to be first disposed of. 
when they are through, I shall be glad to have other ee eee 
ppe Nr. BLACKBURN. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the W. on Appropriations was, on page 20, after line 15, 


damages to steamer Ragnar: To the owners of the 
camer Ragnar in full for inflicted on <= 


wegian st said steamer by col- 
lision on ‘iareh 18 1902, with the Uni States . 
Yangtze River, 524.10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment se on page 20, after line 21, to insert: 

Payment for to st Hikosan Maru: For payment to the 
dion with @ coal Pigeon 58 inet United States procter cine DA. — 
partment on July Bi, 1902, $600. ae 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
who has charge of this bill, simply for information, how are these 
damages ascertained? What tribunal fixes the amount due and 
the question of responsibility as a matter of justice? 

Mr. HALE. In the case of — 50 eons e appointed 
that considers the entire questi ee ris which side is in 
fault. If the United States in at is at ‘fault, the Department sends the 
finding in as an estimate to be paid; if the board decides that the 
foreign vessel is at fault, payment is made by its owners, and if 
not, suit is brought by the Attorney-General. In cases under the 

Quartermaster: 


War Department the -General's Department takes 
the same course. K 
Mr. SPOONER. a board of officers? 


Mr. paar Through a board of officers arak for that 


the Ragnar, which 


—— 
hulks owned by the United States? Is it the rule that we are re- 
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sponsible for all damages occasioned by collisions with coal hulks 
or with sunken vessels? 

Mr. HALE. As I have just stated, in all these cases of col- 
lisions at sea with a foreign vessel, and sometimes with our own 
vessels, where the fault is with the Government vessel it is so 
determined by a board, which is called for that purpose. We 
have always paid such items. If the report of the board is that 
the other side is at fault, they pay, and if they do not the Attor- 
ney-General brings suit. e have always done that, and ever 
deficiency appropriation bill contains several items of this kin 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 21, after line 2, 
to insert: 

Payment for damages to steamer Shirley: For payment to the Mitsui Bus- 
Teton with» ral bole owned by tis United DEAA, Quartersienver’s Depert- 
ment, in Manila Bay, on March 23, 1902, $948.27, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 22, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. George T. Holloway: That the accounting 


officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and too the ac- 
counts of Maj. George T. Holloway. additional r, United States 


Volunteers, and to credit him with the sum of 3, as recommended, un- 
der authority of the Secretary of War, by the Paymaster-General, United 
States Army. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 8, to insert: 

Claim of George W. Dant: The 8 of War is naron, authorized and 
directed to make inquiry into the claim of George W. Dant for reimburse- 
ment for expenses incurred by him in! proceedings growing out of the 
Ford Theater disaster on June 9, 1593, and re to Co: at its next ses- 
50 the ene in the case, and what amount, if any, be reimbursed to 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 21, to insert: 


Sherman statue: To pay for extra work in the collection and assemblin 
of material for the description of the ceremonies attending the unveiling o 
the statue of Gen. William T. Sherman, and the tion of said material 
and accompaning papers, including ues ee of the reunions of the 

ey have 


8 3 ps frag so far as Ap t relation to erp 
ceremonies, and for , proo! other necessary expe: 
in connection therewith, $500. i 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “Navy Depart- 
ment,” on page 26, after line 12, to insert: 

All naval records, such as muster and pay rolls, orders, and rts relat- 
ing to the 1 and operations of the X avy of the United States, from 
the beginning of the Navy Department to the war of the rebellion, 1861, in- 
cluding operations against the French navy, Tripolitan war, war of 1812, o 
erations against pirates in the West Indies, Florida war, and the war wi 
Mexico, now in any of the Executive Departments, shall be transferred to 
— 5 of the Navy, to be preserved, indexed, and prepared for pub- 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like the Senator in charge of the bill 
to explain whether this item on page 26 involves another great 
publication. It provides that all records, muster rolls, pay rolls, 
and so on, from the beginning of the Government down to the 
war of the rebellion shall be transferred to the Navy Department. 
I take it those records are transferred from the State Department, 
and that the item looks to the publication of all that data. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; the Senator is correct. In many cases where 
the operations are purely naval, but have resulted from diplo- 
matic ere eines 

Mr. GORMAN. We can not hear the Senator very well. 

Mr. HALE. I can hardly hear myself. The papers in such 
cases have frequently, as they were at first sent to the State De- 
partment, continued to be sent to the State De ent. So that 
papers purely pertaining to the operations of the Navy are not in 
the Navy Department. We have done it before in one or two 
cases in other De ents. This provides that gon shall be 
sent to the Navy Department and form a pert of the archives, as 
they recite the history of naval events. That is the object of the 
amendment. There is no conflict, as I understand, between the 
different Departments. 

Mr. GOR . Of course the mere transfer is all right, and 
probably the papers ought to be in the Navy Department. As we 
all know, the early records of the Army and the Navy werein the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Tes. 

Mr. GORMAN. But the last line provides that the papers 
shall be indexed and prepared for publication. I have no doubt 
it would be a very valuable contribution, but we have 150 or 200 
volumes from the War Department, and I do not know how many 
there would be from the Navy. I should like to know whether 
specific provision is made somewhere looking to indexing and 
preparing these data, or whether it is left to the De ent. It 

involve a large expense and will be a work which will last 
for the next ten or twenty years, as was the case with the former 


_ work. 
I should like to have a more definite explanation as to just what 


is intended and under whose direction this work is to be carried 
out. 

Mr. HALE. Iam entirely willing to strike out those words. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think we ought not to commit ourselves until 
we pare ae from the Department. 

Mr. agree with the Senator. I move, in line 22, page 
26, after the word preserved.“ to strike out the words indexed 
and prepared for publication.” 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me? Would it not be 
better to haye them indexed if they are to remain there? Th 
might be prepared for publication, so far as indexing and classifi - 
cation are concerned, and then be subject to such action by Con- 
gress hereafter, looking to their publication, as may be considered 
proper. If they are not indexed, it would be difficult to make in- 
telligent use of a mere stored mass of unclassified documents. 

Mr. GORMAN. We can not hear the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. I sug: to the Senator that he leave in the 
word “indexed ” and strike out the words looking to their publi- 
cation. There could be no intelligent use of the papers unless 
they are indexed and classified. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is true. But I think the transfer, as 
suggested by the Senator from Maine, is the proper thing for the 

resent. Then let us have a report from the Secretary of the Navy 

efore the work is undertaken, with some sort of an estimate. 

Mr. The indexing is rather an incident to publication 
than to their preservation, which is the main thing. 

Mr. SPOONER. But it is the key to enable their utilization 
for any purpose. 

Mr. HALE. They never will be of much use until they are 
prepared and published. So I think it is better to strike out all 
after the word preserved.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of Naval 
establishment,” on page 32, line 7, after the words League Is- 
land,” to strike out California“ and insert Pennsylvania;“ so 
as to make the clause read: 

For marine barracks, League Island, Pennsylvania, $06.97; in all, $714,970.18. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of page 32. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the amendments on which I 
wish to address the Senate have not yet been reached, but for 

ial reasons suggested by different Senators, I will now make 

e remarks which I desire to submit upon those amendments. 

Mr. President, in order clearly to comprehend the questions in- 
volved in sections 5 to 13, inclusive, of the bill under considera- 
tion, which are the amendments to which I referred, it is neces- 
sary to review our treaties with China on the subject of Chinese 
immigration and the principal Chinese-exclusion acts passed by 
Congress. 

The first treaty containing any reference to immigration be- 
tween the United States and China was the Burlingame treaty, 
of 1868. Article V of that treaty provided that— 


The United States and the Emperor of China cordially recognize the in- 
herent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and 
also the mutual advantage of the free migration and immigration of their 
citizens and subjects, tively, from the one country to the other, for pur- 
poses of curiosity, of e, or as permanent residents, 


Article VI of the treaty of 1868 provides that— 


Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United States shall enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in t to travel or resi- 
dence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens op subjects of the most fa- 
vored nations. 

Those two articles in the treaty of 1868 are the only articles that 
refer to the question of immigration between the two countries. 

But Chinese laborers came to the United States in such num- 
bers that the people of our Pacific coast appealed to Congress to 
pass a law against such immigration. Congress, not desiring to 
violate the treaty of 1868, appropriated money to send a commis- 
sion to China to negotiate a modification or substitute for Articles 
V and VI of the treaty of 1868. That commission negotiated the 
treaty of 1880, Article I of which provides that— 

Whenever, in the opinion of the Government of the United States, the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United States or their residence therein 
affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country or to endanger the 

order of said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, 

e Government of China agrees that the Government of the United States 
may regulate, rg suspend such coming or residence, but ea abso- 
lutely prohibit it. e limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, and it 
shall apply only to Chinese who may gq to the United States as laborers, 

not being included in the tation. Legislation en in re- 
gard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character only as is necessary to 
enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immigration. 

That is the main provision of the treaty of 1880, which gives 
only the power to suspend or limit or regulate. 

Con thereupon saat the act of 1882, suspending the com- 
ing of laborers into the United States for a period of ten years. 
amendatory act was passed in 1884 containing further restrictions, 
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In 1888 a new and more drastic treaty on the subject of Chinese 
immigration was negotiated between the United States and China 


by which we were given the right to prohibit the coming of Chi- 
nese laborers to the United States. t treaty was- never rati- 
fied by the Senate, but Congress, anticipating its ratification, 
passed a avery stringent Chinese-exclusion act, sections 1, 2, 3. and 

of which were absolutely dependent on the ratification of the 
treaty, and were never considered in effect because the treaty of 
1888 was not ratified. Sections-5 to 14, excepting 12, were con- 
sidered in effect by the Treasury Department, those sections not 
being dependent on the ratification of the treaty of 1883. 

That opinion was given by the Solicitor of the Treasury, and 
the Treasury Department has always acted ee the theory that 
those sections were in force, while the first four sections of the 
act of 1883 were not in force because the treaty upon which they 
depended was not ratified. ` 

e law of 1882 expiring by its terms in ten years, Congress 

the act of 1892, which continued all laws in force for the 

period of ten years and provided additional stringent rules 2 
3 Chinese immigration. An amendatory act was passed in 

On December 8, 1894, a new treaty was negotiated between the 
United States ard China providing that fora pre: of ten years 
sad ric of Chinese laborers to the United States is abeolutnly 
F for ten years and for an ad- 
ditional ten years if neither party denounced it. This is the 
treaty Which has recently been denounced by China and which. 
=e such denunciation is withdrawn, will expire December 7 

year. 

The act of 1892 and the acts which it continued in force expir- 
ing by their terms in ten years, in 1902 the last act on the sub- 
8 of Chinese 3 was Ser Ars toed aoii of 

ese are the immigration es and the princi 0 
Congress on the subject of Chinese exclusion. 
The act of April 29, 1902, in ere provides: 


d 
8 11, 13. and 14 
of the act approved ee 18, 1888, S, be, and the same are hereby, reenacted, 
continued, a pop en — so far as the same are not inconsistent with treaty 
obligations; until provided by law. 

That is the a 1 75 1902. which contains the provisions I have 
just recited as part of the treaty, and which gives rise to the 
question whether the law is sufficient to keep out Chinese immi- 

nts if the be ep sean reg expire, as it will, unless the Chinese 
vernment withdraws its denunciation. 

On the termination of the treaty of 1894 on December 7, 1904, 
will the treaty of 1880 or the treaty of 1868 recur, the treaty of 
1868, in Articles V and: VI, having reference to immigration and 
nothing else, which I have read? 

My opinion is that the treaty of 1880 was a complete modifica- 
tion of Articles V and VI of the treaty of 1868. The treaty of 1880 
says that it is a modification of existing treaties which shall not 
be in direct contravention of their spirit. The treaty of 1880 
contains no limit as to the time when it shall remain in force. In 
terms it is a permanent treaty. The treaty of 1880 gave us the 
right to “ regulate, limit, orsuspend the coming of Chinese labor- 
ers to the United States or their residence therein.” The treaty 
of 1894 absolutely prohibited, eater’ t under certain conditions, the 
coming of Chinese laborers into the United States for ten years. 
The treaty of 1894 does not in terms abrogate the treaty of 1880. 
In fact, it expressly refers to Article HI of that treaty. When 
the denouncement of the treaty of 1894 becomes operative, the 

visions of the treaty of 1880 will again come into effect, except 
- 3 far as modified or 3 by subsequent legislation. 
That is a position which I believe is correct. 

Mr. President, under our Constitution treaties occupy a unique 

position. They are made by the Constitution a part of the su- 
o law of the land. They are a part of our municipal law, and 
Chie Justice Marshall early in our sik Seria that a treaty of 
later date repeals an earlier law with which it conflicts, and that 
the law of later date repeals the earlier treaty if the law conflicts 
with the treaty. This is, however, only so far as our own munic- 


ipal law is concerned. The other country could probably con- 


eee eee e 
discussing this question I shall only discuss it in so far as it 
pertains e In our zeal to protect our 


Proper 
own people from the results which would follow the extensive 
immigration of Chinese into the United States we have not shown 


3 ab propat regard for our treaty obligations with China that we | has 


ien or 1888 1888, 1892, and 1893 were all passed while the 
treaty of 1880 was in full force, and before the ratification of the 
treaty of 1894. The stringent provisions of the act of 1892, and 
5 were not in complete harmony with the trea 
The Supreme Court held t the act of October 1, 1 


f Chinese 
the resi- 


was in direct-contravention of the treaty of 1880, Therefore those 
acts, being of later date than the treaty, in effect repealed such 
parts of the treaty (so far as our municipal law is concerned) with 
which they conflicted, and the Supreme Court has so held a num- 
ber of times in passing on Chinese-exclusion acts, 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I understood the Senator to 
a little While ago that he thought the treaty of 1894 was a eer 
fication of the treaty of 1880 and that it expressly referred in Ar- 
ticle III to existing treaties or existing rights. 

Mr. CULLOM: I think there is a reference in the treaty of 
189+ to the treaty of 1880, not in the way of modifying— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not think there is a refer- 
ee Hao. 1880, but a reference to the privi 


ier LO. oder u the treaty. 


CULLOM. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Under the treaty, But Iwas go- 
ing to call the Senator’s attention to the fact, if I remember it 
correctly, that. the preambie to the treaty of 1894 recites that 
China desires to prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers into the 
United States 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Which is entirely different from 
the former treaties. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the Senator is right in that respect. I 
have the treaty here. 

Mr. SPOON. Will the Senator from Connecticut let me 
ask him a question. with the consent of the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iwill answer it if I can. 

T Mr. SPOONER. The treaty of 1880 was without limit as to 
me? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Les. 

Mr. SPOONER. Now, the treaty of 1894 was limited. Where 
a treaty is made with an express time limit, which conflicts with 
a treaty of indefinite ee does not that of itself operate 
merely to s d the pri Does it abrogate it? 

Mr. PLATT of —— think when China herself says 
she then desires—at the time of the making of the subsequent 
hee al prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers into the United 

tates— 

Mr. SPOONER. For ten years: 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It does not say so, 

Mr: SPOONER.. During the life of the treaty. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But in the preamble it states that 
she desires to do it without limitation. 

Mr. CULLOM. The treaty of 1894 in its very opening para- 


graph says: 


The high contrac parties agree that for a period of ten = 
coming, except upder the exchange of the ratificatlons of Hons of thisconvonti 0 
Co: g; 


conditions hereinafter 
9 — shall be — 2 
Due Then it provides: 
f this = shall ss right at = 
„5535 convention no 0 —— a present en 


Chinese subjects being 

Then in Article IV: 

In pursuance of Article IM of between the United 
States pe emo ee ees at Peking on the Iith day o November, 1880 (the 
15th day of the tenth month of Kwanghsu, sixth year), it is hereby under- 
stood and agreed that Chinese laborers or Chinese of any other class, either 
aaae gei temporarily in 8 ncn States, shall have for the 

of their persons and 8 1 
of the "United States to citizens 1 5 avored nation, excepting th 


right to become naturalized citizens. d the Government of the United 
States 8 its obligation, as stated t in said Article III. to exert all its 
protection to the all 


persons and perty of 
Pos in tho United States äi ii 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It occurs to me that that refer- 
ence to Article III of the immigration treaty of the United States 
is an exception to the general supe of the treaty. Tho 
very fact that it is referred to in this way shows, if it shows any- 
thing, that the treaty is expressly 8 except as to that 
particular. The clause the Senator from Illinois quoted com- 
mences with Article III. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But in the preamble it says: 

Whereas on the ele day of 88 A. D. 1880, and of Kwanghsu the 
sixth year n, fifteenth n treaty was e between ms 


— s 
Piti 


ereas Government of 3 view of the antagonism and much 
E to which the 8 of Chinese laborers 
ee n e e ee, the United States, desires to prohibit the 
tion of such laborers from China to the United States; and 
reas the two Governments desire to cooperate in prohibi -such 
immigration a and to strengthen in other ways the bonds of fri be- 


Mr. CULLOM. It does not modify the prohibition at all. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But it is an expression of a desire 
on the part of China at the time the treaty was made in 1894 to 


1904. 
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agree with the United States in prohibiting the immigration of 
Chinese laborers. 

Mr. CULLOM. Les; that is what I said. 

Mt. LOD +E. For a period of ten years. * 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is not for a period of ten years. 

Mr. LODGE, You mean in the preamble? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. In the preamble. It is expressly 
desired, without modification, to prevent the coming of Chinese 
laborers into the United States. 

Mr. CULLOM. Undoubtedly. 

The treaty of 1894, absolutely prohibiting the coming of Chinese 
laborers into the United States for a period of ten years. sus- 

ded the operation of the treaty of 1880 for that period, both 

ternationally and municipally. en the treaty of 1894 is ab- 

rogated we will return to the treaty of 1880, in so far as it has 
not been superseded by subsequent legislation. 

It is immaterial, as I view it, which treaty comes into effect 
when the treaty of 1894 isabrogated. The subsequent legislation 
by Congress has superseded the provisions of the treaty of 1868, 
as well as the treaty of 1830, in so far as that legislation conflicts 
with those treaties. In other words, the law as last passed con- 
trols the subject in so far as its provisions go. 

But. Mr. President. the act of 1902 continues all existing laws 
in force ` so far as the same are not inconsistent with treaty obli- 
gations. until otherwise provided by law.” 

Itis very necessary to gt en What is the meaning of the phrase 
used in the act of 1902, “ that existing laws are continued in force 
in so far as the same are not inconsistent with treaty obligations?“ 

The whole thing is right there—in so far as they are not incon- 
sistent with treaty obligations. To what treaty obligations does 
that act refer? 

My view is that the treaty obligations to which the act of 1902 
referred were the treaty obligations in force when that act went 
into effect—ramely. April 20, 1902. and not any treaty that might 
spring up after the treaty that was then in force should expire by 
any means whatever. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Suppose it should be a subsequent treaty incon- 
sistent with that act, would not the treaty provision prevail 
despite that? 

Mr. CULLOM, If the treaty should be made after the act was 
enacted it would be superior to the act. 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. Therefore the distinction which the 
Senator seeks to draw does not seem to me to be pertinent, The 
Senator seeks to limit the construction of the statute to an ap- 
plication to then existinglaw and not to have reference to subse- 

ment enactments; but under the general rule, even if that were 

e intention, it would be subject to subsequent enactments. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It seems to me it may be very 
well contended that that clause was put in there for the very pur- 

of making the law conform to a future treaty. : 

Mr. SPOONER. It says until otherwise provided by law.” 

Mr. BACON. Nevertheless, practically it would have to con- 
form to it, whether so i tended or not. 

Mr. CULLOM. With the treaty or the law. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. e language is until otherwise 
provided by law.“ and the treaty would be the law then. i 

Mr. CULLOM. Isu the Senator has in mind the propo- 
sition that if any part of the treaty of 1880. if you please, should 
revive after the treaty of 1894 should die, that might be superior 
to the act which was passed after the treaty; but it would not, 
because the last act, whether it is a treaty or a law. prevails. 

What were the treaty obligations in force when that act went 
into effect? They were the treaty obligations contained in the 
treaty of 1894, because there was no other treaty in force at that 
time that would come in conflict with it. There was no other in 
force at all, except provisions that applied to other things than 
immigration. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator thinks the treaty of 1894 re- 
pealed all former treaties. 

Mr. CULLOM. It repealed all former treaties as to the ques- 
tion of immigration to this country from China. They were the 
treaty obligations contained in the treaty of 1894, with which 
treaty it was contended in this Senate during the last Congress 
that the drastic bill reported from the Committee on Immigration 
conflicted. The intent of that act was that the laws continued in 
force should not be inconsistent with the treaty of 1894. We 
tried to keep it down to the treaty of 1894. I do not think we 
succeeded y. But whatever the law was when it was first 
passed and when the treaty of 1894 was in force, the law pre- 
ainn eea of the treaty of 1894 to the extent that it went 

yon 

I say it was the intent of that act that the laws continued in 
force should not be inconsistent with the treaty of 1894. Parts 


of the treaty of 1880 had already been superseded by the legisla- 
tion of Congress when the treaty of 1894 went into effect. The 
act of 1902 refers only to the treaty obligations then in force, and 
the only 17 825 obligation then in force was the treaty obligation 
contained in the treaty of 1894. 

The existing laws have long since superseded that part of the 
treaty of 1880 with which they conflict. and that treaty will only 
come into effect in so far as it is consistent with existing laws. 

The proper objection which China may make to the laws thus 
surerseding the treaty of 1880 is another question and one which 
it is not necessary at this time to discuss, and that the treaty of 
1880 will only be in force in so far as it does not conflict with ex- 
isting laws: or. if the views of the advocates of the Chinese- 
exclusion bill during the last Congress is the correct one then 
without doubt all existing laws are continued in force indetinitely, 
regardless of the fact that such portions of the treaty of 1880 as 
ore Bot in conflict with those laws will recur on December 7, 

9n4, 

Notwithstanding, Mr, President, that it seems clear to me that 
all laws now in force on the subject of Chinese exclusion will re- 
main in force even though the treaty of 1894 is finally abrogated 
on December 7 next, there has been so much doubt expressed on 
that subject by men whose opinions are entitled to serious con- 
sideration, and, like every other controverted legal question, it is 
doubtful until finally settled by the court of last resort. I am 
willing to remove any doubts that may exist as to the continu- 
ance of the Chinese-exclusion laws after December 7 next by 
yoting for section 5 of the bill under consideration and striking 
out the balance of the bill. 

I will therefore propose to amend the bill under consideration 
by striking out sections 6, 7, 8. 9. 10, 11,12, and 13, and by amend- 
ing section 5 of the bill by striking out. on page 91, in line 14, the 


words `“ except as hereinafter 5 Provided.“ As all the 


sections after section 5 are stricken out by the amendment I pro- 
pose, it is necessary to make this minor amendment to section 3, 
because nothing is hereinafter specifically provided. 

I am willing to vote for a law which will remove any doubts as 
to the existing Chinese-exclusion acts being continued in force 
when the treaty of 1894 is finally abrogated, but I am not willing 
to vote for sections 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 18, because those sec- 
tions are a material addition to the present Chinese-exclusion 
laws; they are entire new legislation on the subject, which have 
not received the serious considera- ion of the proper Senate com- 
mittee: and the existing laws. which will, of course. be indefinitely 
continued in force if section 5 of this bill is enacted, are ampl 
ea to prevent the coming of Chinese laborers into the Uni 

tates. 

Mr. President, I only desire to make these remarks suggesting 
the situation as I see it so that it may get clearly before the Sen- 
ate. I hope that these drastic provisions, contained in sections 6 
to 13, inclusive, will not be enacted. It seems to me to be very 
poor policy to place on an appropriation bill in the closing days 
of a session entire new legislation on this important subject be- 
fore the Senate has had the time to give it that consideration 
which its importance deserves. 

The enactment of section 5 of this bill will continue atng 
laws, remove any possible doubts as to the laws being nullifi 
after December 7 next, and at the next session of Congress, if it 
then seems desirable, we can take up this subject. when there will 
be ample time to consider it both in the committee and in the 
Senate of the United States. 

I do not think it wise. Mr. President, to take up so difficult and 
delicate a question as this, coming in from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I understand the Committee on Appropriations did 
not undertake to give the matter any special consideration, but 
brought it in because the House put it on the bill. I hope the 
amendment I have offered will prevail. 

I have here a statement, a criticism, I might say, of the other 
sections of the proposed legislation, which I do not adopt espe- 
cially as my own. but I think in view of thecharacter and reputa- 
tion of General Foster his views might be considered as worthy 
of the consideration of the Senate, having been Secretary of State 
and having held other distinguished positions. I will ask leave 
to put it in the RECORD following my own remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objectiom to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

General Foster, ex-Secretary of State, has gone over carefully 
these proposed sections from 6 to 13. in lusive, and has furnished 
me a memorandum pointing out wherein they are objectionable. 
I will read General Foster's memorandum in reference to the sec- 
tions of the bill. 

Section 6 of the bill under consideration provides: 


Sec. 6. That the said laws so reenacted, and continued shall be 
80 construed as to permit the entrance into or within the United 
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States, and any territory subject to its jurisdiction, of those persons of Chi- 
nese descent who are citizens of the United States by reason of birth and 
those who are specifically granted by law such privilege, and no others. 


General Foster says in reference to this section: 


This enacts into a law a contention which has been put forth by the Chinese 
immigration officials, but which the Chinese Government has insisted was in 
violation of the treaty and which has never yet been enacted into law. The 
effect of this amendment would be to exclude from the United States bank- 
ers, comm brokers, and ail persons of the higher classes of Chinese, in 
addition to laborers, who are not specifically n and described in the law. 

Section 7 of the bill under consideration (section 5 of the House 
bill) provides: 

Sec. 7. That the words“ Chinese person“ or person of Chinese descent” 
as u ed in said laws shall be construed to mean wg ain descended from 
an ancestor of the Mongolian race, which ancestor is now or was at any time 
subsequent to the year 1800 a subject of the ron Pa of China; and in any 
proceeding or examination relating to the exclusion or expulsion of ona 
alleged to be such a person instituted or conducted by the Government the 
statement under oath of a duly appointed immigration or inspection officer 
that he believes such person to be a Chinese person or a person of Chinese 
deeceut shall constitute sufficient proof thereof unless suc rson shall es- 
tablish by affirmative evidence to tho satisfaction of the officer or tribunal 
charged with the determination of the question that such is not the fact. 


General Foster says in reference to this section: 


harass 
tion offi- 
cers are largely recruited from an clement antagonistic to the Chinese peo- 
ple, and this section will greatly aid them in their unjust treatment. ’ 


Section 8 of the bill under consideration (section 6 of the House 
bill) provides: 

SEC. 8. That wherever the word “laborers” is used in the laws relating to 
the exclusion or expulsion of Chinese it shall be construed to include all per- 
sons of Chinese descent not ry permitted by law to enter or remain 
within the United States; and so much of section 2 of the act approved No- 
vember 3, 1893, as provides that “the words ‘laborer’ or laborers’ wherever 
used in this act or in the act to which this is an amendment shall be construed 
to mean both skilled and unskilled manual laborers” is hereby repealed, 

General Foster says in reference to this section that— 

It so enlarges the meaning of the word “laborer” as to class as such all 
Chinese persons who are not specifically named in the law as officials, mer- 
chants, travelers, or students, and under the rulings of the Immigration Bu- 
reau bankers or comme: kers are not merchants, and students are 
only those who come to the United States to pursue some of the higher 
branches of professional study for which facilities are not furnished in China. 
Under the operation of such a section the “exempt class will only be such 
in name. 

Section 9 of the bill under consideration (section 7 of the House 
bill) provides: 

Sec. 9. That the officers of the Government shall have the same right to 
decide questions of fact upon which rests a claim of citizenship set up by any 

rson of Chinese descent as they have to pass upon matters of fact relating 

the admission or exclusion of persons conceded to be aliens. 

General Foster says in reference to this that— 2 

It is an effort to nullify the Constitution of the United States. This is 
shown by the remarks of Mr. Hrrr in the House explaining the purpose of 
the amendment. The S me Court has decided t under the Constitu- 
tion a person born in the United States of Chinese persons is a citizen of the 
United States. By means of an amendment to the sundry civil bill of August 
18, 1804 ( without debate), the decision of the officers of the Immigration 
Bureau, if adverse to the ion of a ese, is ə final, unless reversed 
on appeal to the Secretary of the . The object and effect of thislaw 
was to deprive the Chinese of the right to appeal to the courts. In giving to 
the officers of the Immigration Bureau “the right to decide questions of fact 
upon which rests a claim of phe pipe set u 7 any person of Chinese de- 
scent,” as is provided in section 7 (section 9 e Senate bill), the determi- 
nation of the question of citizenship is taken away from the-courts, and the 
decision as to this inestimable birthright is intrusted to any officer of the 
Immigration Bureau into whose hands an unfortunate Chinaman may fall. 


Section 10 of the bill (8 of the House bill) extends the immi- 
gration law of 1903 to apply to Chinese persons permitted to re- 
main in the United States. 

General Foster says, in reference to that section, it is unneces- 
sary, as the provisions of the general immigration laws have always 
been enforced against the Chinese, and many of them otherwise 
entitled have been refused admittance into the United States on 
account of infectious or other diseases. 

Section 11 (Hof the House bill) amends the present laws so as to 

ve an appeal on behalf of the United States to the higher courts 

m the judgment of commissioners, etc. $ 

Mr. Foster says, in reference to that section, that it can not be 
well understood without a fuller examination of the existing laws 
and decisionsof the courts than the time at our disposal permits, 


ete. 
The last section of the bill, section 13 (11 of the House bill), 
provides: 

Src. 18. That the Commissioner-General of Immigration, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may. in special cases where he is 
of opinion that such action is just and right and no Sonteaty So Ee public 
wi relieve, under conditions to be determined by him, spe pea 
tion of the laws relating to the exclusion or expulsion of of ese 
descent, any person who came into the United States prior to December 8, 
1894, or who has rendered the Government meritorious services. 

Mr. Foster says in reference o this section: 

This section is almost as objectionable as section 9. As explained by Mr. 
Hrrr, and as a; in the last phrase of the section, it would seem to be 
its purpose to offer a bribe to certain Chinese to testify against their country 
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men. It can hardly be the desire of thi f the 
anise e a disgraceful standard of e its 
Mr. McCREARY. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois a 
mestion before he takes his seat. Icamein after he commenced. 
e effect of his motion to amend, I understand, is to continue in 
force the existing law on the subject of Chinese exclusion and to 
sirike out all proposed new legislation. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes; to strike out all after the first section on 
the subject. which is the fifth section. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to hear it read as proposed to 
be amended. 
$ Mr. CULLOM. I propose to strike out all except the fifth sec- 

on. . . 

Mr. STEWART. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That part of the bill has not 
been reached. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is not before the Senate for disposition at 
this time. 

Mr. STEWART. Can it not be read? 

Mr. CULLOM. I made the proposition to-day because Sen- 
ators desired that my remarks might be printed before the ques- 
tion is considered. The bill is in the hands of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE], and we have not yet reached the subject for 
disposition. ` 

Mr. STEWART. Oh. that is all right. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator from Illinois be kind enough 
to state just what his proposition is? 

Mr. CULLOM. My proposition is to strike ont all the legisla- 
tion in reference to China except the first section on the subject. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. To leave in section 5 and amend it? 

Mr. CULLOM. I leave in section 5, with a little amendment 
that I propose. 

Mr. KEAN. In line 14. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator from Illinois propose to 
strike ont section 4? 7 

Mr. CULLOM. No; not section 4. I haye not a copy of the 
bill before me. 

Mr. McCREARY. Section 4is on another subject. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois proposes to strike out all except section 5? 

f ar CULLOM. Except section 5, the first section on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Section 3 is the section the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes to leave in. 5 
7755 CULLOM. It is now section 5 in the Senate print of the 


Mr. 1 . In the bill as reported from the committee it is 
section 5. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to inquire of the Senator who 
has charge of the bill how many prints there are of it? 

Mr. HALE. There is a print of the bill as it came from the 
House; there is a print of the bill as the Senate committee framed 
it; and then a print as the Senate committee reported it; and that 
is the only print the Senator need spend any time upon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have two prints here, with Senate commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr. HALE. Quite likely. 

Mr. SPOONER, They are different. 

Mr. HALE. The only bill before the Senate is the bill reported 
by the committee and printed after having been reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. HALE. That we are now considering. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will be 
continued, X 

The Secretary resumed the réading of the bill. The next amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the subhead 
Bureau of Ordnance,” on page 33, line 6, to increase the appro- 
priation to pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of 


the Treasury on account of the appropriation for ‘‘ Contingent, 
Hairs Ordnance,” for the fiscal year 1903, from $5,239.71 to 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,’’ on page 40, after line 12, to insert: 

For the Capitol: The accounting officers of the W a are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the account of George W. Evans, disbursing 
clerk, Department of the Interior, for certain payments made in the quarter 
December 31, 1908, under the a A206 m for Capitol building and 
re! 1903 and 1904," amounting to H so peng the amount paid by him 
in good faith on vouchers 1 sporot by the superintendent of the 
Capitol building and grounds tor ilers for the United States Senate 
ant for services of aconsulting engineer in connection with the erection of 
the same. 

to. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 41, to insert: 


Maps of the United States: For rollers and other material, and for labor 
required for mounting maps of the United States, ordered for the use of Con- 


end 
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= the acts of A; n 8 respec- 
moema 8 authority of the vot cain. 
E, who i hereby directed to yg ty said maps attached to 


5 
The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 9. eee 
prings Reserva’ k.: For the purchase electric motor, 
rotary pump: for pumping hot water for the fren bath howe on tho Hot 
ings Reservation. for the construction of wooden lockers, and rnd pee 
J)) tor the running ot the 
Dath house on tho Hot Springs Resorvation, $1,520. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 16, to insert: 
tural Bridge, Arizona: To reimb th Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe 12 Ba Railroad Company for 7 inourred by said Lor giapp 
Ti comin tO EAk APORT aeti Nai 
A enin street in the erritory of Arizona, $464.26. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead Government 
Hospital for the Insane,” on page 43, after line 7, to insert: 
for the Insane: For extend- 


ano pe mangers putter kaye 
id 
5 storage and fine and doubling 2 * 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Public Lands 
Service.“ on page 47, after line 20, to insert: 
Pa nt to Waller R. r. To reimburse Waller R. Sta gs incurred and de- 
tailed clerk of the General Land for salary and e; 
paid for him in the oropan 8 
of surveys from July 4 to and including August 6, wT 8. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, an page 4°, after line 2, to insert: 
Payment to Richard O. Chaney and William W. Smith: To pay Richard O. 
William W. Smith 8 


sta rnb due on contract for survey approved 
d accepted je. on the north by the Sta blie land north of 
the State of Texns and bounded on the north by States of and 
Kansas, under act of March 8, 1581, $117.86. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Geological Sur- 
vey.“ on page 49, line 17, ae the word “Government,” to in- 
sert the following 


treated 
more economical! 
uctural timbers, — fence 
: Provided further, That all j fung cyl- 
becontributed withoutcharge e 
A for the 88 of machmerx 
conducting in discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be paid from the said $10,000. 
The amendment was agfeed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Indian Affairs,” 
on page 51, after line 19, to insert: 


aoe o pa to William G. Malin,” United States Indian a 2 and Fox 
A . Walde. Inwa, to reimburse him for expenses defending 
wipe pyle paar ee atest ain 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page are line 24, to insert: 
the ind 
nt Carlisle Ba. for of $4,965.20 3 and expe ont of the industrial school 


transporta ths 
Alaska tò said school at Carlisle, Pa . — 
en e authorized to be paid from 
Indian pupils for said year. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 6, to insert: 
The un tana eoa STERI price neha te A A 
oo industrial schools and for other educational ces made by the Indian 
SE Sega act for the fiscal year 1908 is here and 
ere le for the same purpose for the fiscal year 1004. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 12, to 3 
The unexpended balance of the app: eee for construction, p 
lease, eee repair of — bail ani * * — supply — nend 


ing plants. and * sites or © dai there o. and improve- 
mentof buildi od poe made bri the Indian a; tion act for the 
fiscal year 1908 5 and made u ble for the same 
purpose for the fiscal year 1904. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 20, to insert: 


enable the Secre of the Interior soor com , adjust, and obtain 
the formal relinguishment of mee claim of Castanos P sine or any per- 
son claiming under him to an: rt ions of u range 3 
east of San Bernardino m the reservation pa’ to the 


cong Ysabel band or wage of A Mission Indians in the ‘State < of of California, 
m such by the 


of the 
shall in be regarded 5 
no sense asa 
. 
The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, ate the head of Post-Office De- 
partment,” at the top of page 54, to insert: 
UA rent on 8 No. en bok the ae) Life Buidme in the aa 
22 Soci hea 2 7 jr., for two mon m September 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
F after line 4. to insert: 


For —— acy y eae for repairs to buildings at 
Ellis Island, N feel ye oor 1904. to 1 ete from the permanent appropria- 
tion for 8 regulating nae $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Justice,” on page 62, after line 3, to insert: 

For stationery for the fiscal 3 1904, $300, 

For books for law library of the Department, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for miscellaneous expenditures, including telegraph- 
ing, fuel, lights, foreign postage, etc., for the Department of Jus- 
tice, directly ordered by the ‘Attorney-General, from $2,500 to 

000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “‘ Miscellaneous, 
Department of Justice,’’ on page 62, after line 18, to insert: 

For salaries and expenses, Spanish Commissi: 5 
penses of taking testimony abroad, to kapere hae until asad. $000, * 

Mr. HALE. In the amendment just read the word Treaty ” 
has been omitted after the word Spanish,“ in line 19, I move 
ithe PRESIDENT tem The amendm: 

pro amendment pro 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. e 

The SECRETARY. On page 62, line 19, after the word Span- 
ish,” it is proposed to insert “Treaty: ;” so as to read: 

For salaries and expenses, Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The reading of the bill was resum The next amendment of 
5 on Appropriations was, on page 63, after line 11, 

insert: 

For Ga erg ty to A. P. Shaw, for services as constable at Wewoka, Ind. T., 

1900, to December 31, 1901, at the rate of $600 per annum, $975.87. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of United States 
courts.” on page 64. line 14, to increase the appropriation for 
salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of United 
States district attorneys and their regular assistants for the fiscal 
year 1903 from $43.87 to $131.35. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 21, to insert: 

count of the appropriation Bent of court 2o officers of the Treasury on 


account of the a t of court rooms, United States courts,” 
for the fiscal year 1 


The amendment a 3 
The next amendment was. under the head of “ Legislative,” on 
page 66, after line 9, to insert: 
SENATE, 
To ogay the widow of Hon. Marcus A, Hanna, late a Senator from the State 
Ohio, 35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page | 66. after line 12, to insert: 


To reimburse the official apea 1 —— roceedings and debates of the 
6 A Erom e 4 A00, tO Mareh 4 194, for clerk 


The amendment was are ate 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 17, ee 

. 5 the table of contents and 
Pondines thareto, $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 21, to insert: 


— 


io du Cana yG. 2 Sg for 8 document entitled Compagnie Nou- 
tee) e Panama,” by Senate resolution of Febru- 
ary 2. 

The an pect was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 67, to insert: 


To pay John F. Hayes, . Jota fe tater aan Saree 
taken by the subcommittee of the ttee on Territories in _ inquiry 
phe ade veto Aiaka, under Som Senate oe of March 19, 1908, and indexing 


“Tho amendment was ee 
The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 6, to insert: 


To pay Thom Willia: and Ernest J. Waterman, assistant clerks to 
the Committee on Military airs, ti the snm of $15) each, for indexing hear- 


before the Committee on Mi Affairs during the present 
taciuding those in connection with e promotion s during ihe present seasons 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 13, to insert: 


To pay Dennis M. Kerr for services as assistant clerk, by detail to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, $750. - 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was. on page 67, after line 16, to insert: 
To Tay Begging LB rare for: indexing and for extra services as clerk to ths 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 19, to insert: 


To pay J. H. Jones for extra services in the care of the Senate chronome- 
ter and for the work in connection therewith, $100 for the first and second 
sessions of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 23, to insert: 
1, oil, cotton waste, and advertising, for the heating apparatus, ex- 


For fue 
clusive of labor, $5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 68, to insert: 
For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 2, to insert: 

For repairs of Maltby Building, $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead House of Repre- 
sentatives,” at the top of page 73, to insert: 

For two laborers, known as “cloak-room men,” at the rate of $600 an- 
num each, from May 1, 1904, until the close of the fiscal year 1905, $1,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 7, to insert: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
ecessa expenses, including those of examiners acting un- 
215 the. e the 8 and fot expenses of examinations Sa 
investigations held elsewhere than at Washington, $1,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments, Court 
of Claims,” on page 75, line 18, after the word“ seventy-two,” to 
insert and Senate Documents Nos. 287 and; and in line 23, be- 
fore the word “cents,” to strike out “ thirty-seven thousand four 

hundred and forty-six dollars and fifty-eight ” and insert sev- 
enty-five thousand two hundred and thirty-one dollars and fifty- 
nine; so as to read: 


For the ent of the judgments, except the ju entin favor of Joseph 
Sudsb io. 21254, tho — by the Court of 8 and reported to Con- 
gress in House Documents Nos. 654 and 672, and Senate Documents Nos. 287 


and — of the present session, $175,231.59, etc. 


Mr. HALE. After the word“ eighty-seven,“ in line 20, I move 
to strike out “and ” and to insert 292 and 296,” and in line 22, 
instead of ‘‘ $75,231.59, I move to insert $179,467.32.” 

The amendment to the amendment was to. ° 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator from Maine what are these 
judgments? Are they judgments of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. HALE, They are additional judgments that have come in 
since the bill came from the House. 

Mr. GORMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that 
the words“ one hundred and,“ inline 20, ought also to be stricken 
out to make sense. 

Mr. HALE. The clerks will fix that. There will be only one 
amount stated. aS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 75, line 25, after 
the word “expired,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided 88 That in the settlement by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury of the dgment of the Court of C in favor of the New York 
Indians, — — by said court on November 22, 1898, contained in House 
Document No. 226, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, and appropriated for 
by Congress in the deficiency act of February 9, 1900, the distribution of the 
award to said Indians shall be made on settlements of Auditor for the Inte- 
rior Department, 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
what this means? It appears that in 1900 the appropriation was 
made, but the settlement was not made. Is this a transfer of 
these accounts from the Auditor of the Treasury to the Anditor 
of the Interior De ent, or what does it mean? It seems to be 
a little obscure. It sere that this amount was appropriated 
by Con in the deficiency act of 1900. 

Mr. hape a letter from the Department covering it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ishould be glad to have some explanation in 
regard to the item. 


up later. j 

Mr. GORMAN. Very well. 

The reading of the was resumed, The next amendment of 
the Committee on A: tions was, under the head of Judg- 


ments, United States courts,” on page 76, line 12, after the word 

of,“ to strike out the final judgments and decrees ” and insert 

BA ape Mec acta in line 13, after the word rendered, to 
ə out: 


Under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act 


to 
vide for the bringing of suits a 


the Government of the United States.“ 


And insert: 

By the United States courts and by the circuit court of Fond da Lac 
County, Wis., for which the United States is liable. 

So as to read: 


For payment of certain judgments, including costs of suit, which have been 
rendered by the United States courts and by the circuit court of Fond du 
Lac County, Wis., for which the United States is liable, certified to Congress 
ey 9 session by the Attorney-General in House Document No. 639 of 


Mr. HALE, Thatitem has been recast by the Department, and 
I ask to substitute for it what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 76 strike ont all after line 11 down 
to and including line 3, on page 77, and insert: 

For 
been rend States courts on mandate of the 8 Court 
Away, Seka! 


except the two 79, 
gether with suc ditional sum as may be necessary to terest on the 
respective judgments as may be authorized by law from 4 e date thereof: 
Provided, That noneof the ju ents herein provided for shall be paid until 
the right of a shall have : Provided Further, That hereafter esti- 
mates for the Payment of all ju ents against the United States, includin: 

udgments in Indian tion claims and of United States courts, shail 

transmi to Congress through the I ment, as other esti- 

mates of appropriations are req to be transmitted. 


Mr. GORMAN. Ought we not to fix the rate of interest on 
these judgments from the date thereof at 4 per cent? I think it 
is left indefinite here. 

Mr. HALE. There has been a question in some of these cases 
as to the amount of interest, whether it should be 4 per cent or 
otherwise; and as the De ent is in some doubt about it, the 
provision here is that it : be whatever the law prescribes. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will say to the Senator that in nearly all 
cases of the payment of judgments Congress has arbitrarily fixed 
the rate of interest at 4 per cent. 

Mr. HALE. That is the general rule; but there are cases where 
a question has arisen as to the rate. 

r.GORMAN, Isuggestan amendment that the interest shall 
not exceed 4 per cent per annum. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave no objection to that, and will modify the 
amendment in that respect. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. - 

Mr. HALE. I send to the Senator from Maryland, so that he 
may examine it, the letter, which I did not have at the time, re- 
specting the other item about the Auditor of the Interior Depart- 
ment, ` 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “J udg- 
ments in Indian depredation claims,” on page 77, line 8, after 
the word seventy-one,“ to insert and Senate Document No. 
284; and in line 11, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
sixty thousand seven hundred and eighty-five” and insert one 
hundred and seventeen thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
nine; ” so as to read: 

T ent of ju 
1 


m cases, Congress at its present sessi Docu- 
ment No. 671 and Senate Document No. 284, 7 70. ete. ae ae 


Mr. HALE. In line 8, I move to strike out Document and 
insert Documents; and after “eighty-four,” in line 9, to insert 
“and two hundred and ninety-three;” and the total should be 
changed to one hundred and nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
le aco on Appropriations was, on page 78, after line 5, to 


the Court of Claims in Indian dep- 


JUDGMENT COURT OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


The amendment was agreed to. ` 

T 5 of the bill was continued to the end of line 9, on 
page 79. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I desire some information about 
this provision in the bill: : 

For parmons = Naboo ser} Union 4 . 8 800 . , interest on settle- 

I notiée that the whole sum is said to be interest. Is it pro- 
posed to change the custom of the Government in reference to the 
payment of interest? As I understand, it has been for some years 
the settled practice of the Government not to pay interest. Is 
there y e Why this claim should be treated differently 
from othe 


1904. 
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Mr. HALE. The item is put in because the Department has 
certified that it is an audited claim, and I can not go into the con- 
siderations that affected the settlement by the Auditor. What 
the committee does in these cases is to put in the claims that are 
estimated for and certified as audited claims. This was put in 
not by the Senate, but by the House. It is a House provision. 

Mr. PETTUS. I understand that it was put in by the House, 
but I want to know on what principle itis putin. Has it been 
Corned that the United States ought to pay interest gener- 

y? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know 

Mr. PETTUS. You do not know why this is exempted from 
the general rule? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know, except that it is estimated for and 
audited and sent here as an audited claim; but I can have that 
information hunted up in the Department, and I will furnish it 
tothe Senator later. But I know now that it is in the House bill 
and was regularly audited and certified. What the reasons are 
that governed the Department in estimating this and in senate 
it I do not know, because we do not examine into these individ 


claims. 

Mr. PETTUS. I think we ought to settle it and ought to have 
one rule on the subject. Now, there was a large amount that 
was due to railroads—— 3 

Mr. HALE. I will havea dispatch sent to the Treasury De- 
partment asking for the basis on which this claim was audited, 
and why interest is allowed in contravention of the general rule 
that the Government does not pay interest, if that will satisfy the 
Senator. 

Mr. PETTUS. It seems to me we ought to have a general rule 
on the subject. 

I was going to say that there were a large number of railroads 
which presented claims here because they were disallowed in the 
settlement of their accounts on account of the railroad being what 
is called a land-grant road. The road to which I refer ran through 
different States. In some one of the States the railroad was a 
land-grant road and in the other State it was not. For instance, 
one of the railroads ran through Mississippi and Tennessee. The 
Department deducted 20 per cent under the land-grant act and 
refused to allow compensation even in the State where it was not 
a land-grant road. 

The Supreme Court of the United States decided that that was 
a wrong construction; that the railroad ought to be allowed the 
full amount in the State where there been no grant made; 
that the 20 per cent ought to be deducted in Mississippi, but not 
in Tennessee, in the particular case of which I speak. 

Those claims were afterwards presented to Congress and many 
of them allowed so far as concerns the principal, but on not one 
of them that I ever heard of was interest allowed—not a dollar. 
It seems to me we ought to have a general rule. I move to strike 
out this item. 

Mr. HALE. Let the motion be pending. 

Mr. PETTUS. Let it be pending, and perhaps the chairman 
can get satisfactory information from the Department. 

Mr. HALE. That may be done. The motion to strike out the 
item is ene 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, we have a law 
that where judgments are rendered by United States courts they 
shall bear interest. 

Mr. PETTUS. I was not speaking of judgments at all. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. No. I suppose that at the Au- 
ditor’s department this must have been assimilated to cases of 
N but Iam very frank to say that I do not see how it 
co ; 

Mr. HALE. The information that I get from the Department 
will disclose that very point, and I agree with the Senator from 
Alabama that we ought to have that information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to strike out is 
pending and will be passed over for the present. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the subhead' Claims 
allowed by the Auditor for the Post-Office Department on page 
87, after line 16, to insert as a new section the following: 

EC. 3. That for the ment of the following claims, certifi 
by he several accounting icra of fhe Tretury Derren eater appro 
ces 0 n 
fand comer the provisions of section 5of the act of von 20, 1512 and under 
appropriations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
aon oar 1901 and prior years, unless otherwise stated, and which have been 
certified to Con under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set 


forth in Senate ument No. ——. reported to Congress at its presen 
sion, there is appropriated as follows: = p steal 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


For re and preservation of public buildings, $5.60. 
ra collecting me peene from a 5 $19.06. 

or Tre en rters excess oi posi . 
For Life Saving Bervine, $537.85. 


XXVII— 333 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
For „and so forth, of the Army, $51.52. 
For 8 of the Army. iy as 
hee transportation 5 the Army and e su 9 aw 
‘or pay, on, services, and supplies of Oregon and Washington 
1 in and 1856, $107.85. zr ein 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
For surveying the public lands, $4,575. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. 


State Department. 
Eor pey of menos SEES Zor services to American vessels and seamen, 


For relief and protection of American seamen, $40. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 14, to insert: 
Department of Justice, 
For pay of special assistant attorneys, United States courts, $200. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
For limited indemnity for lost registered mail, $5. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 21, to insert: 

Sec. 4. For payment of a certain settlement heretofore certified 
to Congress by the Secretary of the , namely, settlement No. 5000, 


third 3 third session. 

To pay the State of Missouri, on account of interest and other incidental 
expenses Ag! in connection with the loans procured in raising troops to aid 
the United States in the — pm of the rebellion, as set forth in Senate 
Document No. 52, the present session, $475,198.13. 


To pay to the State of Texasasreimbursement to said State for e: in- 
in maintaining a civil government, etc., in what was then known as 
Greer County, Tex., now known as Greer County, Okla., as shown by re- 
es of the Secretary of the Interior contained in House Document No. 571 
y-seventh Congress, first session, and House Document No. öl, part 
2, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, $50,874.53. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr.CULLOM. I desire to offer an amendment to the next sec- 
sa and also as applied to all the rest of the bill after the fifth 
section. 

Mr. LODGE. Task the Senator from Illinois if he is going to 
have his amendment printed? 

Mr. CULLOM. I offer it that it may be printed. It is an 
amendment to the fifth section and also a motion to strike out 
the remaining sections on that subject. 

Mr. LODGE. I have also an amendment to offer to this sec- 
tion, which I ask may be printed and go over. 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCunRER] 
is desirous of going on with the pension bills; and as we have 
reached the part of the bill relating to Chinese, I shall not ask the 
Senate to go on with it further, because there are several amend- 
ments to those provisions that have not yet been printed or made 
known to Senators. I shall call up the bill in the morning imme- 
diately after the routine morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
desire the remainder of the bill to be read now? 

Mr. HALE. No; that is not essential. 

Mr. CULLOM. I rose to move an executive session, but I un- 
derstand the Senator from North Dakota desires to make a re- 


quest. 
CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT, 


Mr. BARD submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11676) to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians of 
the Crow Reservation in Montana and making appropriations to 
carry the same into effect, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

t the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Add at the end of said amendment the follow- 
ing: „the same to be reimbursed out of the first moneys to be 
received from the sale of said lands;’’ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 19 of said amendment, after the word 
“practicable,” strike out the word ** The”’ and insert the following: 
s ided, however, That if the lands withdrawn under the rec- 
lamation act are not disposed of within five years after the pas- 
sage of this act, then all of said lands so withdrawn shall be dis- 
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posed of as other lands provided for in this act. That the;’’ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Tuomas R. Band, 

WX. M. Stewart, 

Lez S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report was agreed to. 
CONSIDERATION: OF PENSION BILLS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wish to ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the Pension Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is important that we shall have an executive 
session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may make one statement to the Sena- 
tor, nearly two-thirds of the Senators are asking me daily to get 
these matters disposed of and to get them disposed of before we 
adjourn. At some time we shall have to take them up, and I do 
not know of any better time. I have tried to find a time that 
would be more agreeable to Senators in general than this time. 

We can get through with them in about an hour, and then I 
will guarantee that L will not trouble Senators to yield again for 
the purpose of considering the Calendar of pension bills. I sin- 

y hope the Senator from Illinois will not press his motion for 
an executive session at this time, because if the Senator insists on 
it I shall simply have to yield and say that I can not get up this 
Calendar dw the balance of the session. 

Mr. GORMAN, Itrust another arrangement will be made for 
the pension bills. There will be no objection, I think, to taking 
them up to-morrow. It is late in the afternoon, and T object. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will not 
promise that he will not call up the pension bills that are to be 
put on the Calendar that the House are passing to-day. They are 


on n bills to-day. 

r. McCUMBER. Ihaveahard enough time to get the consid- 
eration of those on the Calendar without promising any- 
thing in future as to others. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Daketa asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected pension cases. 

Mr. GORMAN. LI object. k 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to move an executive session. 

Mr. HALE. I do not wish it understood that an Mae of to- 
morrow can be yielded to pension bills, because the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill must go through to-morrow. 

r. McCUMBER. Then I ask unanimous consent that to-mor- 
row at 4 o’clock the Senate shall proceed to consider unobjected 
bills on the Calendar, in case the pending appropriation bill is 


3 of. 
. GORMAN and Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. QUARLES. Will the Senator enlarge the order so as to 
include unobjected bills to correct military records? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that at 4 o’clock to-morrow the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of unobjected pension 
bills 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Not to interfere with appropria- 
tion bills. 


The ee tempore. Not to interfere with any ap- 
propriation bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is made. 


Mr. QUARLES. Ishouldlike to have the order amended. The 
Senator from North Dakota is willing that not only unobjected 
pension bills, but unobjected bills to correct military records may 
also be included in the agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ihave not the slightest objection. There 
are ined a few of those. Ho The 3 

RESIDENT pore, Chairregards them, then, 
as included in the pa as 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


to the con- 
executive the d e (at 6 
utes in ive session the doors were reopened, 
— — 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- mor- 
row, Saturday, April 23, 1904, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 22, 1904, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 

Lieut. Henry E. Parmenter to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy from the 12th. day of March, 1904, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander Prank F. Fletcher, promoted. 

Lieut. Issac K. Seymour to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day e 1904, vice Lieut. Commander Ed- 
gar T. Warburton, dece: A 

Ensign Henry E. Lackey to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 28th day of January, 1904, having completed 
three years’ service in his present grade. 

SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

William Miller Collier, of New York, to be solicitor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

MARSHAL, 
James M. Shoup, of Alaska, to be United States marshal for the 


district of division No. 1. A reappointment, his term ex- 
piring June 5, 1904. : 
POSTMASTER. 
MISSOURI, 


Thomas M. Allen to be postmaster at Cassville, in the county of 
Cass and State of Missouri, in place of George M. Goodnight, de 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 22, 1904. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupry, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


proved. 
CORRECTION, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker—— > 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. To correct the RECORD of an error in a 
report filed by the Committee on Claims. Through an inadvert- 
ence an error crept in an amendment by the Committee on 
Claims in House Report No. 2519, and I unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to have the error corrected, and when 
so corrected that the report be reprinted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a report from the Committee on Claims shall 
be corrected and reprinted. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

APPREHENSION AND DETENTION OF INSANE PERSONS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 8692) to authorize the e, and deten- 
tion of insane persons in the District of Columbia, and move con- 
currence therein. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement of the 
House conferees, to be found in the Recorp of April 21, 1904. 

Lon SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 

o question was taken; and the conference report was agreed 


EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9331) to extend the time for the completion of 
the East Washington Heights Traction , and move con: 
currence therein. ° 

The Clerk reported the conference report and statement of tha 
House conferees, to be found in the RECORD of April 21, 1904. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 


J EE E E ERT IE A 
CONNECTING EUCLID PLACE WITH ERIE STREET. 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 

on the bill (S. 2134) to connect Euelid place with Erie street, and 


erence repo: 3 oun 8 


Mr, B Mr. this is a important matter, 
as it relates to the policy of the two Houses reference to the 
o of streets in the District of Columbia. Theolder Mem- 


bers of the House will recall that some eight years ago we re- 
pealed what was known as the 3 act,“ and since that 
time a number of streets have been opened, but in each bill it was 
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provided that the expense of the opening of the streets and the 
a of the ground for the highways should be paid by the 

istrict of Columbia and the property benefited and no part of 
the costs by the Government of the United States. 

The organic act of 1878 provided that practically all the expenses 
of the District government should be borne one-half by the United 
States and one-half by the District. The House, in the matter of 
street openings, has enacted in every bill that has the pro- 
vision that the entire expense should be borne by the District and 
the property benefited. The Senate refuses to concur in the 
amendments of the House to bills embodying this proposition, and 
maintains that the measures for street openings now under con- 
sideration, and those that are to come later, shall be under the 
organic act of 1878, which would be one-fourth of the expense to 
be paid by the General Government, one-fourth by the District of 
Columbia, and one-half by the property benefited. Your com- 
mittee of conference felt that on account of the action of the 
House on all similar measures we could not consent to the position 
taken by the Senate withont first submitting the matter to the 
House; and now, Mr. Speaker, in order to test the sense of the 
House on this proposition, I move that the House recede from its 
position and accept the Senate’s proposition, which would entail 
a divided expense as between the General Government and the 
District. the same as in all other matters of expense in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. COWHERD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bascocx] if he will yield to me for a few min- 


utes on this proposition? 
The SP . Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BABCOCK. Certainly. 


Mr. COWHERD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will vote 
down the motion to recede and concur on this bill. This question 
of opening sirene in the District of Columbia may carry with it, 
if we establish this precedent, a very large expense against the 
Treasury of the United States. It seems to me there is a radical 
distinction between the proposition of opening and dedicating a 
street and the 1 of caring for that street after it has 
once been dedicated to public use. 

I do not believe that it was the intention of the act of 1878 that 
the Government of the United States should buy from the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia their property for streets and 
then take care of the streets afterwards. 

I remember one case, Mr. Speaker, where we passed a bill for 
the opening of S street where a property owner owning a large 
tract of property through which this street was to run received a 
consideration of nearly $50,000 for the property in the street, when 
his property was absolutely benefited by the street 8 

I submit to this House that if the Government of the United 
States is to pay one-half of this expense the cost of opening these 
streets will be very largely increased because of the fact that the 
payment for it is coming out of the General Treasury. 

I submit further that in the vast majority of these opening 
cases the abutting property ought to pay practically all of the ex- 
pense of the street opening. ind you, this is only the condem- 
ration of the land taken for the street. This does not include 
epn of the expense of grading or paving or improving. One- 
half of that does come out of the General 7 

But I submit that where, as is in many instances the case, the 
land must be taken in order that the adjacent property may be of 
any value the Government of the United States ought not to pay 
a single cent. I hope the House will maintain the proposition on 
which it has heretofore stood for now nearly ten years and will 
not agree to recede and concur. 

Mr. BABCOCK. AsI have stated heretofore, Mr. Speaker, the 
House conferees desired to submit this question for the consider- 
ation of the House. So far as this particular bill is concerned, 


the matter is comparatively unimportant; that is to say, the. 


amount involved is very small. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Let me ask the gentleman whether this 
would not change our whole policy as to the manner of paying 
for opening or improving streets? 

Mr. BABCOCK. Yes, sir; it changes the whole policy. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then it is a very important matter. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I so stated; and Lask the attention of the 
House to the question, as it reverses the previous policy of the 
House and would not be in harmony with the measures heretofore 
passed relating to similar subjects—not that it would affect di- 
rectly the measures heretofore enacted into law—but it would 
affect and change the general policy. 

The simple question, Mr. Speaker, is whether Congress will au- 
thorize the opening of streets in the District of Columbia under 
the organic act of 1878 or will pursue the course that has been 
followed during the past ten years, and insist that the District 
and the owners of the property benefited shall pay the whole ex- 
pense, thus relieving the General Government of any part of the 


costs. That is the simple question upon which I aska vote. I 
move that the House recede and concur in the position taken by 
the Senate. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Bascock] explain the change that appears to be contemplated 
here? What is the present policy? 

Mr. BABCOCK. I endeavored to make that as clear as I could, 
but I do not think the gentleman from Iowa was here at the time. 

This is a bill for connecting Euc id place with Erie street. It 
is unimportant as an individual bill, but the principle involved is 
of a great deal of importance. During the past ten years the 
House has insisted that the District of Columbia and the owners 
of the poeng benefited should pay all the expense for the prop- 
erty taken as right of way wherever streets are opened, The Sen- 
ate has now taken the position that these streets must be opened 
in accordance with the organic act of 1878, which provides that 
the expense of the District shall be divided between the General 
Government and the District of Columbia. The conferees of the 
House not feeling at liberty to depart from the policy of the 
House, we haye submitted this matter for an expression of 
the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether it is not 
the uniform practice in all our cities that the expense of opening 
a new street through private property shall be thrown upon the 
abutting or adjacent property that is benefited by the improve- 
ment? 

Mr. BABCOCK. I will say to the gentleman that in many of 
the bills which we have passed at this session the property bene- 
fited bears all the expense, and the District and the Government 
of the United States none. The conditions are very different in 
different places. Sometimes the whole District is interested in 
opening a street; at other times it is only the abutting or adja- 
cent prorerty that is interested, and in the latter case the com- 
mittee provides for the assessment of the whole expense upon the 
property benefited. But the present question is whether the gen- 
N shall bear its proportion under the organic act, 
or whether the District shall bear the Whole expense. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I understand that whenever the 
Government of the United States requires any property in Wash- 
ington for its use, for public buildings, etc., the value of the 
property immediately runs up toa pretty high figure, especially 
where condemnation is necessary. I know it has been advocated 
on this floor time and again that where the Government requires 
property we ought to buy it, even at an exorbitant price, from 
the owners, for fear that a commission or a jury may assess the 
damages much higher than would be demanded in an ordinary 
sale. For instance, I understand that this block over here, which 
was condemned for the use of offices of the House of Representa- 
tives, was assessed at something like $240,000; but the assess- 
ment made by the commissioners or the jury—I do not know 
which—for the purpose of condemnation was three times as great — 
about $750,000, 

I understand this is always the case when the Government de 
sires A si cd and has to pay for it—that the Government has t- 
pay the full value as it may be fixed upon in the minds of the 
gentlemen who testify; and of course their opinion on the value 
of the property is very high. Thus property costs the Govern- 
ment a good deal tocondemn. But where the city of Washing- 
ton or the taxpayers have to pay half the expense, it makes an 
appreciable difference. 

I will ask the gentleman whether he believes that the House 
ought now to reverse what has been the policy of Congress for 
years and provide that the Government pay half the expense of 
opening these streets, instead of having the expense assessed (as 
is always done everywhere else in the United States) upon the 
property * benefited by the improvements? 

Mr. BABCOCK. I do not think the gentleman from New York 
quite understood the proposition. 

This in no way affects the assessment to abutting property; and 
I will say further, in reference to the juries, that with two or 
three exceptions the yerdicts have been less than the estimates 
made by the Commissioners, caused doubtless from the fact that 
Ac pale in all cases that not less than one-half of the damages 
shall be assessed as benefits to the property benefited. The other 
half has to be provided. The property benefited pays half, and 
heretofore the District has paid all of the other one-half. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why should not the District pay all of that half? 

Mr. BABCOCK. Iam not asking that question. Iam trying 
to make it clear to the gentleman what this proposition is. 

The Senate takes the position that the organic act of 1878 should 
apply to the opening of streets as well as to other’ District ex- 
penses, thereby ee General Government pay one-quarter, 
the pilos of Columbia one-quarter, and the property benefited 
one-half. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is that the present rule? 
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Mr. BABCOCK. No. 
Mr. PAYNE. That is the proposed rule. The present rule is 
an the pte at a pay half and the District half, 
r. BABCO 


Mr. PAYNE. Then I hope that will be the rule maintained by 
the House of Representatives at least. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Why should the Government 
pay one-quarter? 

Mr. PAYNE. Nobody is able to state why the Government 


Tee 8 uarter. 


WAY. In all cases do the property owners pay 
58 "one-half? 


Mr. BABCOCK. In most cases the bills prore that they must 
pay not less than one-half, or else the whole proceeding is set 
aside. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I understand your bills, as a rule, provide 
1 must pay one-half, but is it not a fact that they often pay all 
of it? 

Mr. BABCOCK. Oh, yes; in several cases. We passed three 
bills here the other day Providing that all the costs Should be as- 
sessed as benefits. 

WAY. In some cases the abutting property own- 
ers ay all the damages, 

r. BABCOCK. Yes. 

. HEMENWAY. Now, if the Government contributed any 
portion, would not the 3 who assess damage always let 
the Government in to pay a portion? 

Mr. BABCOCK. That 8 would not be affected, because 
the District now pays one-half. It is only a question of the con- 
W of one- — by the Government. 

I understand that, but in all dealings be- 
tween a citizens gee" the District they will assess as nearly as 
possible the correct amount of damages: but when the Govern- 
ment comes in to pay a portion of it, if is reasonable to suppose 
that they will never assess more than one-half the benefits to the 
abutting owners. I do not believe spec the policy of this House 
that has existed for ten years ht to be changed. I believe it 
is the duty of the owners of abutting property and of the District 
of Columbia to pay the damages, and that the Government ought 
not to contribute. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the -gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that the House recede from its amendment. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BABCOCK. i move that the House further insist upon its 

‘amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the sundry civil appropriation bill 
(H. R. 14416), to nonconcur in all the Senate amendments, and 
to ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 

consent to take from the Speaker’s table the sundry civil bill. to 
nonconcur in all the Senate amendments, and to ask for a confer- 
ence. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I should like to make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations with reference to three items, which 
it seems to me run counter to the civil-service law and provide 
for the appointment of officers by the Departments without refer- 
ence to passing a civil-service examination. 

I ask the gentleman to give the House an opportunity to vote 
upon that question of the civil-service law as embodied in these 
three committee amendments in the Senate bill. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I do not know the amendments the gen- 
tleman refers to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have just secured a bill, and in 
the print.of the bill I find the amendments, Nos. 95, 96, and 99, on 
pages 88 and 90. The amendments are as follows: 


95. Provided, That agents and others em: under this appropriation 
shail by the Secretary of the Inter r, and allowed 3 diem, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as he may Pie in lieu of sdbaistence, 
at a rate not ex $38 per day ne an for 


y rg inclndin: 

5 te hundred and 3 Mes ae (dollars: Provided, That for- 

es superin n TVİSOrS, 
unde z this shall be — by the Secretary of the Interior 
wholly sg reference to their fitness and regard for political 
allowed diem, subject to such rulesand tions as he 
mey prenn 8 in lieu of subsistence, at a rate not exceeding $3 per day each, 
noe actual necessary expenses for transportation, including necessary sleep- 
99. That Py af the e at a compe appropriation shall be selected by 
t if day while actuall 
yea al such ts and c periods ants Ser of the Wor 


ghee are the three propositions I ask the gentleman whether 
the House will have an opportunity to vote upon. I do not want 


to surrender the right of the House to a vote upon that proposi- 
tion unless the gentleman signifies his ess to give us an 
opportunity before going at once into conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. S er, [have been try- 
ing to get the floor. I want this to take the regular course, and 
I call for the re order. 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No; this matter ought to go 
to the ee in the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, then, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the proposition. The 

gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous consent to take from the 
Seeker’ s table the sundry civil appropriation bill, nonconcur in 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi objects. 

Mr. W. MSof Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, in explana- 
tion of that I wish to state that the matter can pass over ee 
prejudice until the minority member upon the subcommittee 
upon the floor. I object simply because he is not here. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. This is the usual motion, and it has been 
the custom. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. It can be again presented to the House at a 
12155 ROBINSON f Indi Ih 

r 0 jana. ave no purpose of pressing an 
objection if the gentleman will give the House ancpportunity for 
a vote upon the civil-service question involved. 


AGREEMENT WITH INDIANS ON CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11676, to nonconcur in the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the following bill, the 
title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R.11678) to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians 

. in — — and making appropriations 1 the 


I ask unanimous consent that 


e 
same into effect. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to ask for a conference. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Lacey, and Mr, STEPHENS of Texas, 
DAVID T. TOWLES, 


Mr. CALDERHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 1851) granting an increase of pension to 
David T. Towles. 


i 1 5 report and statement see House proceedings of 


r. CALDERHEAD. I move to agree to the report of the com- 


mittee of conference. 
The motion was agreed to. , 
JOHN WEAVER. 
Mr. CALDERHEAD. I call up the conference Sp tae on the 
bill (H. R. 8925) granting an increase of pension to J Weaver. 


A ion 5 report and statement see House proceedings of 
p 
Mr. CALDERHEAD. I move the adoption of the conference 


report. 
ehe motion was agreed to. 
ENOCH STAHLER. 
Mr. CALDERHEAD. I call up the conference report on Houso 
bill (H. R. 9256) to increase the pension of Enoch Stabler. 
abel Ste omora report and statement see House proceedings of 


21.] 
Mir. CALDERHEAD. Imove the adoption of the conference 


report. 
The motion was agreed to. 
i MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title; 
in ore 6 concurrence of the House of Representatives was 

ues 
3. 5583. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,“ approved 
March 3, 1901. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
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amendment bills of the following titles in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12647. An act to establish a supreme court for the Indian 
Territory and to provide for additional United States judges 
therein, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 14826. An act to amend the homestead laws as to certain 

5 and unreserved lands in Nebraska: 

14754. An act providing for the restoration or mainte- 
ae of channels or of river an 
other 


harbor improvements, and for 
purposes; and 
H. R. 6758. An act making appropriations for the payment of 


invalid and other 8 ms of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1 and for other purposes. 
The message also also announced that the Senate had passed with- 


out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 15010. An act to amend section 6 of “An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad Company, and the Chicago and Erie Railroad 
Company across the Calumet River at or near Hammond, Ind., 


H. R. 15195. An act authorizing the construction 83 
toll. „ bridge over the Missouri River at 
ington, Mo.; 
ee R. a An act for the relief of the Bank of North Wilkes- 
ro: an 
H. R. 2591. An act for the relief of W. S. Feland, late deputy 
collector second Kentucky district. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out ere the following resolution: 


House concurrent resolution No. 35. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 55 
be printed and bound in one volume. in cloth, 17,000 
orial addresses delivered before the two 


That there 
the three sep- 
as 


A 
a a Aer Hon. James G. Blaine, on the life and 
ident of the United Ea on 2 27, 1902, by Hon. J hn 
ye am 1 life and character of William McKinley, late President of the 
United States, 12.000 copies of which shall be for the use of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate. The Jo nt Committee 
on 5 is hereby authorized to have the copy prepared for the Public 


HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. House bill, with Senate amend- 
ments. of the following title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

H. R. 14416. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 

- and for other purposes. 


MARY HEANEY. 


Mr. CALDERHEAD. I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 13850) granting an increase of pension 3 
A uo 8 report and statement see House proceedings of 

2 
r. CALDERHEAD. I move the adoption of the conference 


a conference report was agreed to. 
INQUIRY REGARDING INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred House resolution 
3 resolution of inquiry, report back the following resolution in lieu 
0 

He it resol tc., That the Secr: f the Interior d he is h. y 
requested to 3 — if Sertler with eg 5 


wes Co: on, have, since the makin, a such 
from Sach Comm voluntarily or otherwise.” 8 5 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker. I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota LIND]. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, on the 11th of April I introduced a 
aoe ss of inquiry which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk to be 
read. I ask to have it read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution No. 318. 


Whereas the President of the United States, by his rH m £ 
March 7, 1904 (8. Doc. No. 189), transmitted to z of Mr. S 


foe Brosi agent of the 5 ee pice the abuses 

ipraguienition 5 — the Digi gers Wonk ther 
=r the aans “of Char Apia Clinton Ro R spe- 
cial inspectors 3 — — his rin che nen 


among others, contain the following ifications: 


Whereas said charges, 
8 »The 5 W i . Ene 18 of the 9 
om y, 01 min owt it was or; 1 
ya C 00,000 and $12.00 actually paid in, aise 


witha Oy stock of 

P. S. Mosely, governor of the Chickasaw Nation, is also a stockholder. 

The general nature of the business of the Tribal Development Company is to 
purchase, own, sell, encumber, lease, sublease, and ge real estate, act 


abstracts of title.’ etc. 


-~ may 
bonds of other corpo- 


mort estate,“ N conduct a general 
is a stockholder and t of this trust 
“The Interna il Bank and Trust 3 organized Fe 4, with 


— . Thomas 
der or the wes Commission. is a vice-president and director of this com- 


. Breckinridge, a member of the Dawes Commission, is also credited 
as being g interested as a stockholder, ei ther directy or indirectly, in the Eu- 


kau a Trust Company, Eufaula, 

“Tams Bixb: understood to have been owner of real estate in various 
sections of the Indian 5 Gibson, Tahlequah, Tishomingo, and 
Sulphur Springs, amon; 3 

There are rumors t to the effect that Federal officers in the Indian 
Territory are interested in other transactions that would seem to 
precinde them from ret their positions under the Indian Department. 

With the information in possession of the various officers of the Gov- 
ernment em in the Indian Territory, it is clear that they possess a 
great advantage over others in p business with th which they may have 


ressing 
an interest. h a trust company or otherwise. The pres the 
pave with the — others by reason or their official —— — 


c 


to be ee 
taken before us to oh well founded with respect 
besides those named by him.“ 92 

tors, further commenting upon the activity of 

man of the 
oration dealt in 
and is a holder 


15 rented by the commission and 
by the latter body. The e 


lands to ae Indian tle bad p t been — 
. w e me as we ex 
of “leases as collateral for loans,” an 
This corporation occupies offices —.— 
5 with thé offices now occupi 
munication, which was by a spiral staircase, has been cut off. 
that Commissioner Bixby s notorious interest in the Canadian Valley Trust 
Company, the fact that, as stated by Mr. hp rs two former employees of 
the commission are now the officers of this ration, and its oc- 
of offices — a Sort of sree of 8 un- 
a e commission, 
not entitled, and 


ywith th 
vantage te dealing with igno- 


Eih = is 
rt “in our judgment, 


te i 
8989 or Bes connection this corporation impairs his useful- 
ness asa and. if he is to retain his present Pii it 

in our Aue be te be terminated without delay.” poeton x shoei, 


9 in what are known as possessory rights’ in town-site 
lands seem to us yet more objectionable.” iii 
And also find and report that— 
“Mr. A. L. Aylesworth, the chief clerk of the commission, and Mr. H. 3 
V. ae its disbursing agent, are identified in public opinion with su 
ons in realestate in the 3 in connection — —— 
ites, = an extent out of proportion to their apparent means, and which has 


now 


= oan acre that they a raters. in some 1 as agents 

or other person or ns, suggested 

have been interested in in their investments.” rrea 
Whereas the in i their investigations of the 


Brosi 
“Tt in no wise exaggerates, however (on the contrary. 


it rather under- 
states), the 3 e features of the 8 of ublic affairs in 
the prea nl and its specific allegations respecting Fed officials are sub- 


stantially 
And further ype Spey monly scien ag tag! parE oT ANo Dapat peer 
8 the cases of Commissioners Bixby, Breckinridge, and Needles, 
of Mr. Aylesworth and Mr. H. V. V: 5 


And in conclusion say and 1 hacks — 

“Third. That at present in the Indian Territory are 
— — unfortunate. e involve imminent danger of ruin cs the 
genuine Indian ‘ound 5 8 the United States, ex- 

te reasonable tent on the part of all of the population, and de- 
mand prompt and drastic remedies on the of Co 

8 The Commission to the ee 8 — be 9 
wi 2 remaining wor lotment intrusted t dian 

as or and that of enrollment committed to the citizenship court, a) 

Whereas Co has failed to take oe action upon said report or the 


8 Aylesworth, 
the service; and if re- 


en 

Second. Whether any of the amaA in the public service in the Indian 
Territory, mentioned in said report as having been guilty of violations of 
law or of misconduct in the discharge of their official duties, are still retained 
in the public serviee; sree if retained, the reasons for such retention. 

Third. What „have been taken by the Department to remedy 
the evils pointed out ven report and to restore to the rightful owners the 
lands of which they have been defrauded by the acts or connivance of the 
officers of the Government. 


Mr, LIND. Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I shall publish 
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an additional quotation from the report transmitted by the Presi- 
dent’s message. 
In commenting on the activity of these corporations, it states: 


Mention has been made of the interest of the trust companies in dealin 
in Indian lands. These companies have been organized by the score, an 
cover every field of the Five Tribes open to investment. They are the chief 

ulators in Indian lands, either in leasing, subleasing, or (before the 


recent ruling of the Secretary of the Interior) purchasing of Creek lands. 


These trust and development companies are the available avenue for the in- 
fluential excessive holder to retain the use of his lands in evasion of the law. 
The company empbys men well equipped for field work. Th often in 
collusion with the excessive holders, buy out the latter's rights, and usually 
bring to the land office of the Dawes Commission ignorant members of the 
tribes and see that they make proper filing thereon. A lease covering five 
years fcr agricultural purposes is executed at the time in favor of the 
company or to the middleman who operates to their interests. The Indian 
who thus files on his allotment usually pays for the improvements by turn- 
ing over the rents and profits of the land to the trust company, so that dur- 
ing the term of the lease the allottee receives but little or no benefit from 
the lands, while the excessive holder has in turn retained on for 
another five years. 

Here we have a state of facts that, if true—and they are re- 
ported by commissioners especially appointed by the President of 
the United States to make this investigation—I say, if true, not 
only should Congress have acted, but it is certainly the duty of 
this House to call for the information asked for in the resolution. 
This resolution of inquiry is not predicated on any charge of mine, 
nor upon any charge made by any individnal Member of this 
House. It is predicated solely upon the official report of a com- 
mission appointed by the President of the United States to inves- 
tigate alleged abuses and irregularities in the public service of the 
Indian Territory. This commission in its official recommenda- 
tion says: The Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes can be 
abolished with advantage ’’—— : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LIND. Well, I ask for ten minutes more time. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, unless some member of the com- 
mittee desires time, I will yield the gentleman ten minutes. I 
yield the gentleman ten minutes more. 

Mr. LIND. I started out to state to the House that in its rec- 
ommendations the commission appointed by the President to make 
this investigation states: 

The conditions— 


Referring to the conditions in the Territory— 


are such that they involve imminent danger of ruin to the genuine Indian 

ulation and profound discredit to the United States, excite reasonable 

ntent on the part of all classes of population, and demand prompt and 
drastic remedies on the part of Congress. 

Here we have these specific charges, made after a most careful 
and exhaustive investigation by commissioners appointed under 
the direction of the President of the United States, showing that 
the men sent as guardians to the Indian population of the Indian 
Territory, sent there to protect the Indians, instead of doing so 
have organized themselves into various corporate schemes for the 
purpose, as is here charged—I am making no char, f looting 
their wards, of profiting by their positions, of speculating in their 
official duties. X 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
that the commissioners, as I understand, make bold to assert 
their interest in these companies and corporations. 

Mr. LIND. Well, it is a matter of record. 

Mr. LITTLE. Iam with you entirely on that proposition. 

Mr. LIND. Now, I say in view of charges of this character it 
does seem to me that this House can not afford to emasculate the 
resolution which I presented. In this resolution no charges are 
made except those emanating from the commissioners of the 
President. Nothing is suggested by the House except that it 
calls for information. I would ask the members of the commit- 
tee, I would ask the gentleman who presented this resolution, if 
a probate court or an orphans’ court of his State would tolerate 
the continuance in office of a guardian for a minor or for persons 
put under ianship who had been guilty of the conduct here 
suggested in the management of their estate. 


Mr. HEPBURN. . Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. LIND. Yes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood the gentleman to say he made 
no charges. 


Mr. LIND. I do not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman is 
mistaken. I understand that these resolutions are his resolu- 
tions, and this language is his language, and I read: 

Third. What steps, if any, have been taken by the Department to remedy 
the evils pointed out in said report and to restore to the rightful owners the 
lands of which they have been defrauded by the acts or connivance of offi- 
cers of the Government. 

Now, there is a clear and distinct charge of fraud made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota on his resp:nsibility, and here is a 
crime charged against these officers of conniving at this fraud. 


This is his language; this is his resolution; this is his charge, 
Now, I want to know if there is anything known to the gentle- 
man that sustains the criminal charge of fraud or the criminal 
charge of connivance with fraud on the part of these officers, and 
can the gentleman state it? 

Mr. D. Well, in the ten minutes I have I have not the 
time to go through all of this report; but I will ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa IMr. HEPBURN] this question—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, no; I have asked the gentleman a ques- 
tion. He has said that he has not made a charge, and I insist that 
he has made one. 

Mr. LIND. Iobject to the gentleman's occupying all of my time. 
Now, the answer to the question depends on what the gentleman 
and I respectively consider fraud. If a guardian speculates in 
the estate of his ward, if he diverts it from its rightful course 
into his own pocket, I consider that fraud. This report demon- 
strates that the officials in the Indian Department have done that 
very thing. It demonstrates that it was the duty of the Com- 
missioners to recommend and pass upon applications for town 
sites, and it indicates that before they made recommendations 
for town sites, or cotemporaneously with the recommendation, 
they obtained leases from the Indians for those town sites and 
then recommended the establishment of the town sites and dealt 
in the town lots. = 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the report makes no such state- 
ment. The Dawes Commission has nothing to do with town sites. 

Mr. LIND. I am discussing this report. I am not prepared to 
discuss intricate questions of law growing out of the bill. Letme 
read the gentleman a statement from the Brosius report, which 
this commission finds to be true: š 

Others well versed in the mode of securing Indians for the purpose of filing 
bring them in from remote districts and turn them over to the companies for 
the best figure obtainable, according to the demand and the shrewdness of 
the manipulators, On one occasion during my stay in the Territory I was 
informed that one of these rustlers had brought in thirty-four Choctaws and 
Chickasaws; another one twenty-six, and yet a third a less number, to be 
sold to the Tribal Trust Company at from to $a head. The Indian who 
hesitates to take advantage of the offer is tempted intoacquiescence by prof- 
fer of sufficient cash in hand to close the deal, and thus transfers all rights to 
his home for the time the lease is to run, and if the trade includes his better 
lands he will likely become a pees among his people, as the tribal rela- 
tions se now broken up and the surplus lands will no doubt soon be dis- 

Again referring to Chairman Bixby in this connection, the re- 
port (p. 22) says: 

His investments in What are known as ry rights“ in town-site 
lands seem to us yet more objectionable. Town sites are set apart by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon the recommendation of the commission. 
There is therefore a possibility that a member of the commission who had 
acquired the rights of 3 previously vested in Indian occupants of 
land might have derived a profit from the selection of these lands upon its 
recommendation for town-site purposes, since he could thus purchase, at a 
greatly reduced price, an absolute interest in the lots laid out on the lands to 
which his possessory rights extended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the gentleman know that the report 
states as a fact that none of these companies in which the mem- 
bers of the commission were interested had bought any real estate 
or had leased real estate? 

Mr. LIND, Well, I will read from the report and let the re- 
port speak for itself on that point. Iam reading from page 22: 


with the 8 of the Canadian Valley Trus 
to be the hol 


was by a spiral staircase. 
sioner Bixby's notorious interest in the Canadian Valley Trust Company, the 
fact that, as stated by Mr. Brosius, two former employees of tho commission 
pal 0 


ny with the 3 to give the former 
a quasi-official status to which it is not entitled, and which may possibly afford 
43 15 illegitimate advantage in dealing with ignorant or otherwise incompe- 

nt persons, 


Mr. CURTIS, Does not the gentleman know that in the last 
Indian appropriation bill an item was inserted requiring all of 
rape parties to dispose of their interest in the several companies 
at once? 

Mr. LIND. I know that is the law; but now I ask the gentle- 
man, as a lawyer and as a Member of this Honse, whether, if he 
were the judge of an orphans’ court or a judge of probate, and it 
were shown that a guardian had swindled or connived at the 
swindling of his ward and in the squandering of the ward's es- 
tate, he would continue him as ian, provided he disposed 


of the pro’ illegally acquired 
Mr. BURTIS. I would not; but the evidence does not show 


that these people have squandered any of the lands of the Indians 
down there. fact, they can not buy a foot of Indian land 
down there, and the gentleman knows it. 
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Mr. LIND. No; but leases. 

Mr..CURTIS. And the truth of it is that the gentleman is 
simply getting this into the Recorp for pol tical purposes, be- 
cause Mr, Bixby happens to be chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee of his State, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. LIND. Oh, well, now—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. S. er, my time has been occupied by gen- 
tlemen on the other side, and I ask for more time. 

Mr. BURKE. How much more time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. LIND. Not over eight or ten minutes. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I think that I can yield only five 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIND. ell, five minutes is enough. It is true that the 
chairman of this commission has run every political campaign in 
| our State since his appointment, with the exception of one; but 

I have made no charge against him personally. I do not propose 
to. It would be too much of an undertaking to go into that, but 
I do predicate—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Did he not leave his duties as chairman of this 
commission in order to do that? 

Mr. LIND I will not even charge him with neglecting his 
duties to run the political campaigns inour State. But these facts 
are 3 against him by the commissioners appointed by the 
President. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman from Kansas—and he can 
answer the question by yes or ‘‘no’’—whether he, sitting as 
judge of a probate court or of an orphans’ court, would continue in 
office as a guardian a man who been guilty of acts such as are 
charged against the chairman of this commission in the manage- 
ment of the trust estate of his wards? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the acts were proven to be true, no; but if 
they were proven to be untrue, I would continue him. 

Mr LIND. Have these charges been investigated by any other 
person? 


Mr. CURTIS. I am informed that they have been, and have 
been found to be untrue. 

Mr. LIND. Where is the report? 

Mr.CURTIS. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacry] informs 
me that a report has been made, and it is now a public document. 
I have not read it. 

Oh, this is my time. I object to its being occupied 
in this way. 


You say, then—and I want this to go into the Recorp—that this 
first report. made by the President's special commissioners, was 
not satisfactory. apparently, to the Administration, and they sent 
for another. ‘Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ido not say it was not satisfactory. Isay the 
matter was thoroughly investigated, and in the substitute we ask 
the Secretary to inform the House what action he has taken on 
the report. 

Mr. LIND. I do not care to yield further to the gentleman. 
All I ask is simply that this House say to the Secretary of the In- 
terior: ** These charges are made against men in public office in 
the Indian Territory under your control. If they are retained, 
why are they retained? If their character has been established, 
if they have conducted themselves with clean hands, let the Sec- 
retary say so, and we shall all be content. 

But to emasculate this resolution of inquiry and simply call 
upon him to make a general report without answering the specific 

uestions that we are entitled to have answered is unfair to the 
ouse and unfair to the country. Least of all is it fair to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to occupy further time except to 
make a 5 inquiry. Is it not in order to ask for a vote 
on the original resolution offered by me instead of the one re- 
ported by the committee, or should the matter be reached by a 
motion to substitute the original resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The committee has reported an amendment 
in the shape of a substitute for the original resolution, and the 
vote would first come upon that. 

Mr. LIND. If that is voted down, then the original resolution 
would be submitted for the action of the House? 

The SPEAKER. Of course the whole matter is in the posses- 
sion of the House. 

Mr. BURKE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I was not a member of the sub- 
committee that reported this resolution. That subcommittee was 
com of the gentleman from New York, Mr. SHERMAN, the 

eman from South Dakota, Mr. BURKE, and the gentleman 
hon New York, Mr. FITZGERALD. The resolution. was unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. The 
committee was satisfied after investigation of the question by the 
subcommittee with this substitute resolution. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The resolution was not unanimously 
reported. The minority, as the gentleman well remembers, did 
not join in the report. 

Mr. CURTIS. No minority report is on file. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There may be no minority report 
on file, but the gentleman well remembers that every Democratic 
member of the committee voted against that resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know that. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD] was a member of the subcommittee and 
joined in the report of the subcommittee. I do not want to mis- 
represent this question. My recollection is that the resolution 
was unanimously reported. There is no minority report on file. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Only the Republican members of - 


the committee joined in the report. 

Mr. CURTIS. The report was made, the Democratic member 
of the subcommittee joining therein. In this resolution we ask 
for everything that is eren A It is only fair to say here that 
the committee and Congress have taken steps to remedy the 
wrongs in the Indian Territory. In the Indian appropriation bill 
and in the deficiency bill—in each of those bills—we have placed 
$15.000 in the hands of the United States Indian agent and have 
authorized him to put every Indian there in free and unrestricted 
possession of his allotment. 

Mr. LIND. We all approve of that; but will the gentleman 
yield for a question at that point? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainl 


. 

Mr. LIND. That is commendable. I congratulate the com- 
mittee for having come to the rescue of the Indians: but, never- 
theless, do you think it is right and proper to continue in the serv- 
ice of the United States officers who have been so derelict in their 
Sagua complications like these have arisen? 

. CURTIS. Ifthe gentleman has read the report, and if he 
has kept informed. he ought to know that three of the men men- 
tioned in his resolution have 5 and are not now 
connected with the service. and we have asked the Secretary of 
the Interior in this resolution to inform the House what action 
he has taken in regard to the others. 

Mr. LIND. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman wants to know. the committee 
were of the opinion that all of the preamble in this resolution, all 
of the whereases, were simply inserted there by the gentleman 
from Minnesota for political purposes and for no other. I hope 
areke House will adopt the substitute reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LIND. Irise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The oo can not rise to a question of 
privilege in the time of gentleman from Kansas. Does the 
gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LIND. The gentleman from Kansas has charged me on 
the floor of the House within the last minute with improper mo- 
tives in introducing this resolution, and I resent it, and I do hope 
the Speaker will apply the same rule oy that he applied on 
yesterday. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to have my motives impugned 
by any man without resenting it. [Applause on the Democratic 


side.] 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman inserted in his resolution mat- 
ters that were already before this House. 

Mr. LIND. And the House was doing nothing. 


Mr. CURTIS. There isa report accessible to any Member of 
this House, which any person may read, and from that report he 
can draw his own conclusions. I say that the committee has 
thoroughly investigated this matter and a substitute, 
and we believe that it fully covers all of the ground of this reso- 
arati hope the substitute will be ad 

$: 


sota with being a Sen he ought to withdraw that? 
inly; if the gentleman objects to it, I will 


The SPEAKER. One moment. On yesterday, it is proper for 
the Chair to state, he called the attention of the House and the 
8833 from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIaAus] to the rule of the 

ouse. The Chair heard what the gentleman from Kansas said, 
and he does not understand that the gentleman in any way reflected 
upon the honor or the official deportment of the gentleman from 
Minn esota. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not intend to. 

The SPEAKER. And therefore the Chair did not think it was 
proper for him, upon his own motion, to interfere. The Chair 
states this because the gentleman from Minnesota Mr. LIND) de- 
manded that the Chair enforce the rule to-day as he did yesterday. 
The Chair will enforce the rule when it is violated. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. BURKE. I yield half a minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL]. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. S. er, on the first day of this session, 
the $th of November last, I introduced a bill (H. R. 4) to prevent 
discrimination against members of Indian tribes attending reli- 
gious or private schools, The principle of this bill is embodied in 
the Indian appropriation bill, which passed both Houses and 
is now in the hands of the President. I ask unanimous consent 
for permission to extend some remarks in the RECORD on that 
subject. 

eSPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the privilege of extending his remarks on the House bill indicated 
by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I now ask for the reading of the 
substitute resolution offered by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred House resolution 


being a resolution of inquiry, report back the following resolution in lieu 
of the same: z 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the resolution in question was con- 
sidered by a subcommittee, as stated by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Curtis], and the resolution which has just been read 
was reported to the full committee by a unanimous report. It 
was considered by the full committee and reported unanimously— 
at least no minority report was made. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. BURKE. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that every Demo- 
crat present voted against the emasculation of the resolution and 
this report? 

Mr. BURKE. If the gentleman asks me my recollection of the 
matter, I do not think it isa fact. I think there were two or 
three of the minority members who voted no. But no minority 
report has been made, and haying read the full resolution and 
having heard the remarks made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
it makes apparent the purpose he had in mind when he offered 
this resolution. The substitute resolution will furnish to this 
House all the information that the House desires. It is in the 
usual form of such resolutions and Lask for the previous question. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman demands the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substitute. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LIND. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 97; noes 91. 

So the substitute resolution was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, I present the following re- 
port from the Committee on Appropriations: 

The Clerk read as follows: i 
eaat Wik O REDATRA OE Ome BOOED. DAIR IDA Cocoa, 
tion to nonconcur in all the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this 
is a unanimous report from the Committee on Appropriations, I 
ask that the House nonconcur in all the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the House nonconcur in all the Senate amendments and ask for 
a conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, The Chair appoints the following conferees: Mr. 
Hemenway, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, and Mr. BENTON. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. + 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, accompanying the Commercial Relations of the United States for 
the year 198, being the annual and other reports of consular and diplomatic 
officers upon the industries and commerce of foreign countries. 

In view of the importance of these reports to our business interests, I ap- 


ve the recommendation of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that 

Congress authorize the prin’ of an edition of 10,000 copies of the summary 

entitled “Review of the World's Commerce,” and of 5,000 copies of Commer- 
summary, 


cial Relations, including the to be distributed by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. : N 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Wuite House, April 22, 1904. 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, this being the day set apart under 
the rule for the consideration of pension bills on the Private Cal- 
endar, in order to save the time of the House, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these bills be considered in the House as in Committee 


of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bills in order to-day be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, very reluctantly, I object. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar, under the rule. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 


The SPEAKER. Pending that motion, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire desires to make a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Patents be authorized to have such printing and 
binding done as may be necessary for the use of that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Patents be authorized 
to have such printing and binding done as is necessary for the use 
of the committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

PENSION BILLS. 


The motion to go into Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. SPALDING in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar under the 
rule, and the Clerk will report the first bill. 

THOMAS MAHERS. 


The first pension business was the bill (H. R. 13886) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas Mahers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ishereby, 
anthorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Thomas Mahers, late of Bat- 
tery C, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

“anne strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended. was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


ALEXANDER P. NELSON. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14572) granting an 
increase of pension to Alexander P. Nelson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the ion laws, the name of Alexander P. Nelson, late of 
Company K, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


In line 6, after the word “late,” strike out the word “of” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ first lieutenant.” 


The amendment was to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 
CAROLINE M’GIMSEY, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14640) granting an 
increase of pension to Caroline McGinsey. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


e name of © McGinsey, widow 
y: amoy H, One hundred and fifth-first 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, pay her a pension at the rate of 
FTT mended or the 
he amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

follows: ` 

In line 6, after the word “Caroline,” strike out the word McGinssy “and 
insert in lieu thereof the word McGimsey.” 

In same line, before the word late, strike out the word fedingey“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the word McGimsey.” 


The amendments were agreed to, 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 
WILLIAM L, BEVERLY. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14611) granting a 
pension to William L. Beverly. 

The bill was read, as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of William L. Beverly, a 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. He acted as a spy for the U 
States Army in eastern Kentucky and southwestern Virginia under direc- 
tion of General „and his name was — 5 from the roll on account of the 
penalty for that work. He captured valuable papers that resulted in the de- 
— of the rebel forces in that country. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, before the word “and,” insert the words “late scout and spy, 
United States Volunteers.” 

In line 7 strike out the words “He acted as a spy for the United,” and all 
of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

The amendments were agreed to. x i 8 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARY J. WAUGH. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 487) granting a 
pension to Mary J. Waugh. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of J. 
Waugh, widow of Andrew Waugh. late of Company M, Twentieth Regiment 
of Pennsylvania Cavalry, and pay her a pension of $15 a month. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
cue out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lo : 

K “rhat the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of J. Waugh, widow of Andrew 


Waugh, late of Company D, Twentieth ent Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Ca and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she 
is now heer otf 
The amendment was to. : z 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
WILLIAM M. CROW, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 698) granting a 

nsion to William M. Crow. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of William M. 
Crow, for services performed and disabilities incurred during the civil war, 
and to pay him the sum of $20 per month, beginning January 1, 1890. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


wing: 

8 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized ad di- 
rected to place on the pension soll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of William M. Crow, late of Company B Sixth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now Wear 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ i: 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation, 

ALEXANDER ADAMS. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 4379) granting an 
increase of pension to Alexander Adams. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Alexander Adams, late of 
Company A, One h and thirty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer N and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 5 

DANIEL A. BUTLER, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 4584) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel A. Butler, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Daniel A. Butler, late of 
Company E, Third ent Massachusetts Militia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay | a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ving. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 7 strike out the word “ Militia.” 
vA In line 8 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


o rate of 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favcr- 
able recommendation. 
PRINCE A. GATCHELL, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14531) granting an 
increase of pension to P. A. Gatchell. mg 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior pejang he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subje to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of P. A. Gatchell, late captain 
Company —, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now Meow el pf 
A ed amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

OLLOWS: 


In line 6 strike out the letter “P.” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“u Prince.” 

In same line, after the word“ Company.“ insert the letter E.“ 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty.” 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ARCHIE C, FISK. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14308) granting a 
pension to A. C. Fisk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to th: i 


e 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of A. C. Fisk, late 3 and 


tadjutant-general, United States Volunteers, and hi nsion 

. — pas rd i 

; us amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
OLLOWS: 

f In line 6 strike out the letter A.“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 


In line 8, after the word “ month,” insert the words “in lieu of that he is 
now receiving.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JAMES W. SMITH. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14201) granting 
an increase of pension to James H. Smith. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it er-arted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James H. Smi‘h, late ser- 
geant of Company H, tieth ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6strike out the letter HY and insert in lieu thereof the letter “W,” 
In same line strike out the word “se: a 
In same line strike out the word “Thirtieth ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word“ Thirty-seventh.” 
Res une 3 strike out the word “fifty” and insert it lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pensio 
James W. Smith.” S airi 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside, to be reported to the House 


with the recommendation that it do pass. 
SAMUEL H, PHILLIPS, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14521) grantingan 
increase of pension to Samuel H. Phillips, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 
auth and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the e 


4 — 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation. 
JENNIE A. BROWN. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14524) granting a 
pension to Jennie A. Brown. 

The bill was read, as follows: z 

Be it enacted, ete. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jennie A. Brown, widow of 
James M. Brown, late of Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment 
sees Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $8 per 
mon 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

HENRY GOOD. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13490) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry Good. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


` Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry Good, late lieu- 
lenant Company E, One hundred and seventy-first 8 and private 
Company G. Ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania Voluntee: try, and 

os Be pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of thas heats OA Po 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, before the word “ lieutenant," insert the word second.” 
3 7 and 8 strike out the words “and private Company G, Ninety- 

In line 8 strike out the word “ Volunteer” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Drafted tia.” 

In line 9 strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ROBERT R. KEYS, 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 14511) granting an increase 

of pension to Robert R. Keys. 
he bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is Mesny: 


authorized and directed to sag on the pension of Robert ect to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the a . Keys, late of Com- 
pany B, Third appr yy Pennsylvania V valry, and pay him a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ae eat he i is now receiving. 
ila amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
BR ig 8 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 
BARTLETT J. MINGUS. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 12861) granting an 
increase of pension to Bartlett Mingus. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it ‘argo etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is eine bed 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, 3 to the 2 845 
seer Fieskfegiment OMA Voluuteer Henry Artillery aad per kta pes = 

e rate of per month in Hen of f that be ie now ee 25 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 
Amend 
Bartlett J. 


Hoes 


after the word “ 
o title so as to read: “A 
Mingus.” 


insert the letter “J.” 


granting an increase of pension to 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
PETER LANDER. 
The next naion business was the bill (H. R. 4572) granting a 
pension to Peter Lander. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and a is hereby, 
authorized and directed to placeon the pension 3 subject to 


—— limitations of the pension laws, the name of Peter ander, o Burling- 
Vt., late of Company M, First Vermont Cavalry, and 8 him a pension 
Ls rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6strike out the words “ of Burlington, Vt.“ 

In line 7 strike out the letter M and insert in lieu thereof 8 N 

In same line, after the word“ First,” insert the word 

In same line, before the word Cavalry,” insert the word roret. = 

—. — 5 8 strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ m 

” Amend tho ttt eo as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 


a The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ANDREW COOKSEY. 
The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 3131) granting a 
pension to Andrew Cooksey. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


and to place on ect to the provisions 

and e of the me te mamo of 'An wW 5 late of 
IE „Sixty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mili 

— 8 a pension at the rate of $25 per month. pes 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 7 strike out the words “Volunteer Emergency" and insert in lien 
thereof the word Enrolled.” 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HEINRICH ERBSTOESER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 10846) granting an 
increase of pension to Heinrich Erbstoeser. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on mgm nsion roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws. the © name of Heinrich Erbstoeser, late 
of Company A, Sixth Begin ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of per month in Heu of that heis now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


ROBERT H. BETTS, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 9023) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert H. Betts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and to place on the ion roll, subject to the 
on laws, A epeak of Robert H. Bethe late ot of 


and limitations of the pensi 
th Reinat Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 


Company C, Thirt: 
a pension at the * per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


; 5 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
Ollows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “ forty" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
thirty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


“ 


ABSALOM SHILTS, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 9778) granting an 
increase of pension to Absolom Shiltz. ( ) . 
The bill was read, as follows: 


F niches of the Girsoted to placeon re 
pany G, One hundred and seventy-third 


Regimen Infan 
sna pey hih e 


tes amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the words Absolom Shiltz” and insert ereot 
the words “Absalom Shilts,” ant 


Pa F thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-f 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pensi 
Absalom Shilts. CE pendon 9 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

CHARLES w. CRARY. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 11086) gran a pension 
to Charles W. Crary. ER 

The bill was read, as follows: 

t enacted, etc., That th 

ea AE ped meetnt eae 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Chases W. Crary, late 


captain of Company H, Ninety-elghith ment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and cay hae a pension at the rate of $100 per month. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6, before the word he rare strike out the word “of.” 
In line 8 strike out the words “one hundred “ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ 

18 In same Tine, at after the word “ month,” insert the words “in lieu of that he 
now rece: 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 

Charles W. Crary.” 

The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
WILLIAM FLAIG. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 11013) granting an in- 
9 of pension to William Flaig. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Hepa of the erates! be, and he is bere’ 
authorized and directed to place on th. eee nba arpa ONO 2 


and limitations of the pension awa’ 
ad at Mache J une er in In- 


City, III. a 50 8 . — atA D, hiala py 
1 7 him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
now 


The n recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words . 
strike out the word “twenty-four 8 lieu thereof the 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside witha favorable 
recommendation. 


EMMA A. WEBSTER. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7497) gran a pension 
to Emma A. Webster, * 


1904. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


anti limitations of the on laws. the name of Emma A. Webster, widow 
of Israsl W. Webster. late captain of Company I, Tenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the letter * W.“ and insert in lieu thereof the letter B.“ 

In line 7 strike out the word “of.” 

In ps strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twelve.” 

The amendments were agreed to. x 3 . 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 
MARGARET J. RANDOLPH. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 9107) granting a pension 
to Margaret F. Randolph. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the pro 


visions 
Randolph, widow 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of * F. 
of William F. Randolph. late a pilot in the United States Navy, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $$ per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the letter F.“ and insert in lieu thereof the letter J.“ 

In line 7, before the word pilot,” strike out the word “a.” 

In same line strike out the words “in the.” 

— anes 8 strike out the word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

a e ve.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Randolph.” 

The amendments were agreed to. FI 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation, 

. ANTOINETTE I. SAWYER. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension 
to Antoinette I. Sawyer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to placeon the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Antoinette I. Sawyer, widow 
of Charles F, Sawyer, late sergeant-major and adjutant of the Fi Regi- 
3 Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 7 strike out the words “ of the.” 

In — 5 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“seventeen.” 

In same line, after the word “month,” insert the words “in lieu of that 
she is now receiving.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Antoinette I. Sawyer.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 
WILLIAM SPIEGELBERG., 
The next business was the bill (H. R. 7085) granting an increase 
of pension to William Spiegelberg.” 
he bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Tg, late 
first lieutenant of Company F, Nineteenth ent W. Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6, before the word Com 
In line 8 strike out the word 


and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


AMBROSE L. HENDEE, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 7145) granting an 
increase of pension to Ambrose L, Hendee, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h $ 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the cheer 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ambrose L. Hendee, late of 


Company F, —— t New York Volunteer Infantry, and him - 
sion at the rate of 55 per month in lieu of that he is ö aoe 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
In line 6, before the word Regiment,“ insert the ed fifth.” 
In line 8 strike out the word are and leet in ina 3 
seventeen.“ 


The amendments were agreed to. 


per month in lieu of that 


y,” strike out the word “ of.” 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. r ; 
ELIZA WORKMAN, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 5565) granting a 
pension to Eliza Workman. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, vt. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll. subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the ion laws, the name of Eliza Workman, widow of 
W.F. Workman, late o Company H, Seventh West Virginia Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate af $12 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the letter W.” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“William.” 


In line 7, after the word “Seventh,” insert the word “ Regiment.“ 
A ao 8 strike out the word “ twelxe“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“eight.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 2 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


DELANA A. LYNCH. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13272) granting a 
pension to Delana A. Lynch. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pe laws, the name of A. Lynch, widow of 
Thomas J. Lynch, late of Company A, One hundred and twentieth ent 
en Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of per 
month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 7 strike out the letter “A” and insert in lien thereof ths letter “G.” 

— 9 strike out the word twelve“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
w e * 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN GIDEON. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14894) granting an 
increase of pension to John Gideon. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed = ere on the pension roll. subject to the provisions 
and non of a ion acter 0 ane of John Poron pe bey Com- 

Thirty-e Infantry, x 
— at the rate of S per month in lieu of that he is 5 rd 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 


GARRET I. POST, ~ 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13391) granting 
an increase of pension to Garret I. Post. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Interior befand he is he r 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 8 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Garret I. Post, of} Bushnell, 
III., late of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infen- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now 5 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the words “of Bushnell. III.“ 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof tha 
word “thirty.” - 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


BENJAMIN F, HAWTHORN, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 6537) granting an 
increase of on to Benjamin F, Hawthorne. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll. subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Benjamin F. Hawthorne, 
ag he . — E, One hundred and 8 Roe 505 1 Yor 
unteer Infantry, an him a pension at the rate o r 
that he is now 3 = e č 
: ES amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

OLLOWS: 

In line 6 strike out the word Hawthorne“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “Hawthorn.” 

* In 3 out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
seventeen.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting an increase of pension to 

enjamin F. Hawthorn.“ * 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
ble recommendation. 


— UE—ũ—ä— 
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JAMES E. PHILLIPS. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 6718) granting an 
increase of pension to James E. Phillips. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, 1 5 he is hereby, 
autho? and directed to 8 on the pension 5 to the provisions | a 
— Tds tatenkey. end pay bit 

me oO ` a 

rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now Chea ae a 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
3 

after the word! Ninęty. fourth,“ insert the word Regiment.” 
In Une Uns . before the word “her” insert the word Volunteer.” 
The amendments were 


The bill as amended was 8 to be laid aside with a favor- the 


able recommendation. 
HENRY M' CREARV. 


The next e business was the bill (H. R. 10285) granting a 

pension to 

Perhe bill was sao as ere aie 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the sone ypc A — = he is hereby, 
nd directed e provins 


to place on the pension roll, sub; 
8 laws, the name peg nei 
kee . 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

. the word month,“ insert the words in lieu of that he is 

neAmend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Henry McCreary.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


DANIEL M. CANDOR, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 12197) granting 
an increase of pension to Daniel M. Candor. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
Sees hp directed — E the 7 . roll, sub; to th . 
and limitations of the 2 rh eg tees name of 


, late of Com th Regimen: teer Infan and 
pay him a ew meg Re Bap vi rate of 8 8 that he pat see 


s = amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
In line 6 strike out the words of Aledo, IIL.” 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
+ ISAAC W. WATERS. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 12177) granting an 
increase of pension to Isaac W. Waters. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the „„ 

orized direc place on the pension roll, to the 

. — of Tie pendon — 9 vee —.— Isaac ow Waters 4 j Com- 
— 1 FCC * 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word thirty and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


EDWIN A. MORRIS. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6111) granting a 
pension to Edward A. Morris. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

f the Interior äh 

„ eee o imor bean 1 
ject to the nt and ro bee e the m laws, the 
name of Edward A. Morris, late of Company F „Sixth 1 — and 
pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu the one he now receives. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the enactin; 
10 3 Secretary of 
and 77... TOE eer are 


tations of the — Alenigen Barer of Rowi XMa inte of Co pany 
‘ixth otun valry, pension 
thie rate of St per r month i Het of that ho is now receiving.” 

Amend 
Edwin A. Morris.” 

The amendments were agreed to 


The bill bill as amended was ordered to be Jaid aside with a favora- 
ble recommendation. 


clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- | Mo 


LIZZIE J, HOADLEY. 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 
pension to Lizzie J. Hoadley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


2794) 8 a 


authorized an the pension roll, subject to the provisi 
and erent rend of the pot m laws, the name of Lizzie Hoadley widowed 
James ng, — of 1 E. Twen — 
8 Volunteer her a pension at 9 
mon 


pit amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ows: 

— — Pray word “widow,” insert the word “former.” 

strike out the word “ deceased.“ 

In lines Sand 9strike out the word * twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof 

word “twelve.” 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN B. HOBDAY. 


msion business was the bill (H. R. 14204) granting a 
pension to John B. Hobday. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

ee That tho Secretary of the Interior be, and hois ere 
authorized and directed to to place on the pension roll the name of John B. Ho 
t Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
and pay him a pension of $12 per month from 


; e amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OLLOWS: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “ That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, eee 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 


The next 


tions of the pension laws, the name of John B. Hobday, late 

sergeant, Sixth Regiment New York National Gani Infantry, and pay 

him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 8 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 
JOHN RICHMOND. 
The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 9354) an 
increase of pension to John Richmond. ponang 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it en etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


9 to place on the pension rg ect to the visions 
and limitations of the padi — laws. the name of John nd, late of Com- 


and f Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
Rey. and pay hima pension at the rat rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. : 
ELIZABETH BROOMALL. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 10284) granting a 
pension to beth Broomall. 

The bill was ea as as follows: 

Be it eto. of the Interio dhe 
eee 5 ro! subject to the 2 
and 1 of ‘a 8 laws, the name a . Beer widow 
of Joseph Broomall, 1 Company E. Fifth Hegiment and Company 
K, Seventh ent Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


F a” amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ollows: 

In lines 6 and 7 strike out the word “private. 

In line 7, before the words F insert the word “of.” 

In same line strike out the words “and pany K, Seven 

In line 8 strike out the word Regiment.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

IDA DIAMOND. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12629) granting an increase of pension to Ida Diamond. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pers on the on roll, sub; to the 


and limitations of the 9 as ta name of Ida 98 widow of 
Constantine Diamond, late of the U: States Navy, war of the rebellion, 
2 & pension ot the bate ct SiS par eames 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
In line 7, before the words “United States,“ insert the words “U. S. S. 
In same line strike out the words “war of the rebellion.” 


8 8 strike out the word “ twelve and insert in lieu thereof the word 
s * 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MARY E. HOUGHTON. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 


13173) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Houghton. 


6182) 
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and limitations of the 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted,etc,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


msion laws, the name of Ma . Houghton, widow 
te colonel Third Regiment Michi 8 In- 


of Moses B. Houghton, 
lieu of that she 


fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of #0 per month 
is now receiving, 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
e In line 8 strike out the word “forty” and insert in lien thereof the word 
twenty.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. z j . 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARGARET G. HOWARTH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12702) granting an increase of pension to Margaret G. Howarth. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the me laws, thenameof Margaret G. Howarth, widow 
of Richard S. Howarth, late of Company D, Nmety-seventh Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry. and pay a lar — at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now ving. ‘ 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

F — 5 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
twelve.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. y 5 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

WILLIAM T. SPENCER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14631) granting a pension to William T. Spencer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it se pase That the Secretary of the Interior be, 8 is — tb 

D, Sixth States Volunteer Infantry, and him 

„ $12 per month. Es SOA DEY. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

PETER C. WOOD. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14153) granting an increase of pension to P. C. Wood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
JJC T 
000 . mnt’ United States Colored Volunteer In- 


Co A, Forty-ninth Regiment 
fantey And pay Him a pension at the rate vf $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now recei 


ving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

Tn line 6 strike out the letter “P.” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“u Pete * 
In mite line, before the word Forty-ninth,” insert the words and first 


tenant Com} F. 
Bin ne i strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“ thirty-six.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ERASTUS C. HORTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
ting a pension to J. C. Horton. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
ted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h au- 
asd and directed e on cant dk ily roll the name of J. . aer 
late of Company A, and grant said Horton a pension of $20 a month. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 


follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


fat the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the m roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Erastus J. Horton, late of Company A, 
Sixth R ent Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay hima pension at the 
rate of $12 per month.” ’ 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 

HELIM THOMPSON. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
4602) granting an increase of pension to Helim Thompson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authori and directed 


try, and 
of $45 per month in lieu of that he now re- 


; amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 

In line 8 strike ont the word “forty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty-six.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to laid laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HARMON P, COLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
2577) granting an increase of pension to Harmon P. Cole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Harmon P. Cole, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifth ent Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $4 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDWARD TAYLOR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14578) granting a pension to Edward Taylor. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Edward Taylor, who served on the U. S. S. 
Laneaster and Fairchild during the civil war. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enact! clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “That the Secretary of Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pamon roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Edward Taylor, late of the U.8. 8. 
Lancaster and Baltic, Mississippi Marine Brigade, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 
OSCAR M. PARSONS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
940) granting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll. subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Oscar M. Parsons. helples3 


and dent son of Thomas Parsons, late of Company B, Twelfth ent 
West ese Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JAMES GUNN. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 4018) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Gunn. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of James Gunn, late of Com- 
pany, G, Twenty-seven’ A 0 per Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
+ The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


WILLIAM L, BEACH, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5210) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William L. Beach. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; — to they eee 
= 3 of be panton laws, thi Dan aoe L. ingen late of 

m econ ent California unteer „an him 
pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he 8 s 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation, 


i ASA SMITH. 
The next pension business was the bill (S. 5078) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Asa Smith, 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Asa Smith, late oft Company 
D, Twenty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
FERDINAND MERGEL, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 2367) granting an in- 
crease 3 to Ferdinand Mergel. 


The was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb: 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub pe A 7 — TON 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of ergel, late of 
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Aprit 22, 


Company I, Forty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan 


„and Com- 
T AKE E ATA of pi por TaS te hon of ak belo woe ARE 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

HAYDEN M. THOMPSON, 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 3151) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hayden M. Thompson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


pay —.— a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is how 
receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDMOND G. PUGSLEY. 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 5096) granting an in- 
crease on pens to Edmond G. Pugsley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of ond G. Pugsley, late 
assistant surgeon, First and Ninth ts Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
aot per him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he isnow 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
` JACOB s. GRIMES, 
The next pension business was the bill (S. 682) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob S. Grimes. 
The was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to placeon the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jacob S. Grimes, late of Com- 

ny C, One hundred and thirty-ninth ent Indiana Volunteer Infan- 

5655666565. per month in lieu of that he is 
now ng. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDWARD COLVIN, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 1494) granting an in- 
crease of Lorne to Edward Colvin. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Edward Colvin, late quarter- 
master-se: . Regiment United States Colored Volun In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he 

now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

RAYNOR H. NEWTON, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 3119) granting an in- 
crease oE pension to Raynor H. Newton. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Raynor H. Newton, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Michi Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
— at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

CHARLES L. OVERLEY. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles L. Overley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the g n laws, the name of les L. Overiey, late of 


eee Daa T 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable récom- 
mendation. 
RALPH VAN BRUNT. 
The next pension business was the bill (S. 4086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ralph Van Brunt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


thorized an ed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Ralph Van Brunt, late cap- 
tain Company A, Vi 


t olun try, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he js prot bower It arf 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
LOUISA WEAVER, 


The next pension business was the bill (S, 423) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Weaver. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pansion laws, the name of Louisa Weaver, widow of 
John D. Weaver, late hospital steward First Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. < 
HARVEY R. BACKUS. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 1687) granting an in- 
crease of pee to Harvey R. Backus. 

The bill was read, as follows: z 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of 7 4 gene laws, the name of Harvey R. Backus, late of 
Company C and hospital steward, Twelfth ent Mic n Voluntear In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

WILLIAM HOLLIDAY, 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 1909) granting an in- 
crease of 23 to William Holliday. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Company I. Second 55 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
MAGGIE E. BAMFORD, 
The next pension business was the bill (S. 2011) granting a pen- 
sion to Maggie E. Bamford. 155 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, ties to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of e È. Bamford, widow of 
late captain Company H, ent Potomac Home 


Robert C. Bamford, 
Brigade rr See Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ELLEN M, O'CONNOR. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 3665) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen M. O'Connor. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorised ray directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the eked at 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen M. O'Connor, widow of 
Patrick E. O'Connor, late second lieutenant Company I, Eighty-cighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of is 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


EDWARD M, M’COOK, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 4353) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward M. McCook, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the on roll, subject to the provisions 
ae limitations of 5 5 TANN; 8 Edward M. McCook ae 

rigadier-general, United olunteers, an him a pensi 
tate of $10 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 9 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

MARY H. CORNELL. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 76) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary H. Cornell. g Spon 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ishereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, e tothe provisions 
and limitations of thə laws, the name of . Cornell, widow of 
Horatio N. Cornell, late of United States steamship Michigan, United States 


Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
5 Abt 8 strike out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

CLARA M. GIHON. 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 128) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clara M. Gihon. ; 4 — 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the laws, the name of Clara M. Gihon, widow of 


1904. 
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Albert L. Gihon, late a medical director, United States Navy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv 


$ Ta amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 

In line § strike out thirty-six and insert thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

SUE STEVENS ESKRIDGE. 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 1244) granting an in- 
‘crease of pension to Sue Stevens Eskridge. 
Í The bill was read, as follows: 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
KATE M. STRANGE. 
The next pension business was the bill (S. 3054) granting an in- 
‘crease of pension to Kate M. Strange. 
2 bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That the 3 the 8 be, and he is hereby. 
9 and directed to the pension roll, pa iw to the provisions 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
FRANCES G. BELKNAP. 
The next pension business was the bill (S. 3334) granting an 
increase of pension to Frances G. Belknap. 
The bill was read, 2 follows: 


Batt acted eio. Tha the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
thorized and directed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
an limitations of the laws, the name of 4151 Belknsp, widow 


United Spee Navy, 
e u of that she s Navy, and pay her 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a Garaita recom- 
mendation. 
ANNIE COLT M’COOK, 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 3489) granting a 
pension to Annie Colt McCook, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it 8 etc., That the pc of the menr be, vr 5 is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension ro H. subject to provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Annie Colt moto widow 
of Alexander McDowell McCook, late major-general, United States Army, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

follows: 

In line 8, after the word “of,” strike out the word "fifty ™ and insert the 
“word * “thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
‘able recommendation. 

MARTHA W, CUSHING. 


The next pension business was the bill & 8734) granting an in- 
‘crease of pension to Martha W. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, es ae That the Secretary of the Interior Panky ort is hereby, 


thorized and directed . 
tnd limitations of the Denelon aw — name of Martha W. D widow 
Harry C. ‘ourth Regiment United States ery, 
and pay aig V that she is now 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Strike out the word “thirty-five” in line 8 and insert in lieu thereof the 
word" thirty.“ 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. X 
SARAH s. SMITH, 
l business was the bill (S. 3777) granting a pen- 
sion to e 8 ‘ne 15 
The bill was read, as follows: 
ian Be it enacted, ete., ted to place on tha P of the melon roli eubj be, and eee 
and iiftations of the pension 8. Satta! widow of 
David Smith, late rear-admiral; "United States Navy, and pay her's persion 
ren $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
r Ae amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OLLOWS: 
the i 
pomion to Ben S as follows: “An act granting an increase of 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 
z LAURA M, GILLMORE, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 4899) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura M. Gillmore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit 5 etc., That the 8 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
55 8 of the i i 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a 8 recom- 
mendation. 
ROSE B. NOA, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 1098) for the relief 
Rose B. Noa. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 
directed to place the name of Rose B. oa, of Cha 
sae oan ses Sere aot om 

on To: e a ie rato o m. su 
provisions and limitations of the pension 5 
i 750 amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
OLLOWS: 

Strike out all in the bill after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: That the Secretary of the Interior be, an is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Rose B. Noa, de mt ampere te ot 
Loveman Noa, late cadet, U. States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
rate of $12 per month.” 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting a pension to Rose B. Noa.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favora- 
ble recommendation, 

ELLEN A. WILSON, 


The ee ee business was the bill (H. R. 4398) granting a 
pension to Ellen A, Wilson 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 8 of the Interior be, and he is N 
authorized and directed to on the pension roll thenameof Ellen A. Wil- 
pe widow of William P. “Wilson, late first-class fireman, United States Navy, 
and arda ee mat the rate of $25 per month, subject to the limita- 
pension laws. 

* Phe amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out all in the bill after the word “roll” in line 4, and substitute the 
tonovi “subject to ged le and limitations of the pension laws, the 
name of Ellen A. Wilson, widow of 8 P. Wilson, late first-class fireman, 
United States 2 war with Spain, an etd ATAA DS her a pasion at the rate of $12 

per month, ee 4 nll month additio of each of the minor 
Phildren of said P. Wilson, until thay ranch fi reach the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation., 

GRACE DRESSEL, 


The next business was the bill (H. R, 5725) granting a pension 
to Grace 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 
ry eee and directed to piace on the —. = subject to the x 8 
and limitations of 5 ws, the name race Dressel, widew of Fritz 
Dressel, ee of the th Regiment United 5 . Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read 
and agreed to, as follows: 

In line 6 strike out “ of the“ and insert “ musician.” 

In line 8 strike out “twenty” and insert “twelve,” and add to the end of 
bill the st er “and ad pe month additional on account of the minor child of 
said Fri she reaches the age of 16 years.” 

Fin Till bs ndnd waa laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. 

GEORGE SMITH. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 9477) granting an increase 
of pension to George Smith. 

e bill was as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Secre terior 7 
authorized and Erco e heen on they N i —— — 
and limitations of tho penson laws, the name of 5 ay yee 2 — y om 

pon rg Fourth United States „Mexican war, and pa: 
sient the rate of $30 per month in liew of that he is now ee 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line T change “ Maxican war” to war with Mexico.” 

In line 8 strike ont thirty and insert “twenty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. 

CHARLES E. ARNETT, 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 10029) granting a pension 

to Charles E. Arnett, 
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The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the proyfsions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles E. Arnett, late of 
Company C, Second nt Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay hima 
pension: at the rate of I per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 7, after Infantry.“ insert“ war with Spain.” 

In line 8 strike out “twenty-four” and insert twelve.” 

The amendments were adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. 

JOHN HEGARTY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 11262) granting a pension 
to John Hegarty. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John Hegarty, late of Com- 
pany E, Second 1 United States Artillery, and Company C, Twenty- 
Ertl Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. : 

j The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ollows: 

In lines 6 and 7 strike out “Company E, Second Regiment, United States 


In line &. after “Infantry,” insert “ war with Spain.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House, 
EDWARD M, FOWLER. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 12604) granting a pension 
to Edward M. Fowler. : 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Edward M. Fowler, late a 
sailor in the United States Navy, on board the United States ship Independ- 
ence, and pay him a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out “a sailor in the“ and insert “ coal mee 

In line 7 strike out on board the United States shi dependence.” 

In line 8 strike out “thirty-six” and insert “thirty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. 

WILLIAM P. CRAWFORD. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 13487) granting a pension 
to William P. Crawford. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
auth: and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William P. Crawford, late 
first lieutenant Company C, Fortieth Regiment United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out “thirty ” and insert “twenty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. Ñ 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be fayorably reported to 
the House. 

ABRAHAM HARRIS, 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 13586) granting an increase 
of pension to Abraham Harris. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place onthe pennon roll, subject to the proyisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Abraham Harris, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment United States Infantry, war with Mexico, and 
pay him & m at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, and 
agreed to, as follows: 
In line 8 strike out “ twenty-five" and insert “twenty.” 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. 
GEORGE S. NOLAND. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 18666) granting a pension 
to George S. Noland. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension 0 name of George S. Noland, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at-the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

In line 7, after Infantry,“ insert“ war with Spain.” 

In line 8 strike out twenty and insert twelve.” 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. 
KING KERLEY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 14141) granting an increase 
of pension to King Kerley. 

e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; to the provisions 
and limitations of the pe: erley, late a private 
of Capt. John H. Henry's 8 ae Ber Seminole war in Florida and also 
late second lieutenant of Capt. Robert A. Bennett's company, First Tennes- 
see ent of Infantry, in the Mexican war, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

In lines 6,7, and 8 strike out "a private of Capt. John H. Henry's 
in th» Seminole war in Florida, 3 late pon do lieutenant.” on tain 

In line 8 strike out Robert A.” 

In line 9, after First,” strike out Tennessee.” 

In the same line strike out “of” and insert Tennessee Volunteer.” 

In the same line strike out “in the Mexican,“ and after the word “war” 
insert “with Mexico.” 

In line 10 strike out “fifty” and insert “twenty.” 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be favorably reported to 
the House. k 


THOMAS L, SWEENEY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 14512) granting an increase 

of pension to Thomas L. Sweeney. 
e bill was read, as follows: 

Ee it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Thomas L. Sweeney, late of 
Troop D, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Company H, Eighth Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry. United States Volunteers, and Company F, Forty-second 
Regiment United States Infan Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of —— dollars per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

: ae amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
Oos: 

In lines 6, 7, and 8 strike out “Troop D. Seventh 8 United States 
3 Company H. Eighth usetts Infantry, United States Volun- 

leers, Ri 

Ia line 9, after the words United States,” insert Volunteer.” 

In the same line, after “Infantry,” strike out Volunteers.” 

In line 10, after “at the rate of, insert “ thirty.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
ably recommendation. 

MARY E. DUNFORD. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14702) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Dunford. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary E. Dunford, mother of 
Jesse M. Dunford, late of Company —, Fifth Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, after “Dunford,” insert “dependent.” 

In line 7, after Company,“ insert G;“ and in the same line strike out 
the word “ Volunteer.” 

In line 8, after“ Infantry.“ insert war with Spain; and in the same line 
strike out twenty and insert “twelve.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

SYMPHOROSA BARTLEY. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14747) granting 
an increase of pension to Symphorosa Bartley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


on laws, the name of 
in the 


autho and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of S. oros ey, widow 
ent of mounted rifle- 


of Milton Bartley, late of Lieut. C. C. Denman's d. 
men, war with pi 9 and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 7 strike ont the initials “C. C.;“ and in the same line, after ‘detach- 
ment of,” insert United States.” 

In line 9 strike out “twenty and ingert “twelve.” 

The amendments were agreed to. a . 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN W. SHRADER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14801) granting a 
pension to John W. Schrader. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John W. Schrader, late of 
Captain Johnson’s company, subsequently known as Captain Coffee's com- 

ny, fetch Volunteers, Mexican war, and pay him a pensionat the rate of 

per month, 
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The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out “Schrader” and insert ‘‘Shrader.” 

In lines 6 and 7 strike out “Captain Johnson's company, subsequently 
ug ine 8 strike out Mexican war“ and insert “ war with Mexico.” 

In line 9 strike out “twenty and insert twelve.” 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


. The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14938) ae a 
pension to Francis Rogers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and ‘directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Francis ers, late of 
Company C, giment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
at ee; rate of $24 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In lines 7 and 8 strike out “twenty-four” and insert “twelve.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


WILLIAM HUFFMAN, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14884) granting an 
increase of pension to William Huffman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
d directed to place on the 3 roll, subject to yal sige oe 
William K 


pension laws, the name of late of 


The eae A by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

4 In line, 8 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


WILLIAM H. ROMAINE, 


The next pension business was =) bill atte R. 3036) granting an 


increase of pension to William H. Ro 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorizedand directed 8 on the phot gene rol subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the name of m H. Romaine, late 

7 ot Company D. 1 and seventy- rA y: Regiment New York 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $72 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6, before the word “Company,” strike out the word “of.” 


In line 8 strike out the word “seventy-two” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty.” 
The amendments were agreed to 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


JACOB CHRONISTER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 5711) granting an 
increase of pension to Jacob Chronister. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; ect to the provisions 
and ee of the pension laws, the name of Jaco „late a 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Cavalry, and 
hima pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

8 In line 6 str pean out the word Fifth“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 

In line 7 — 5 — out the word “ Reserve 

In same line strike out the word SGacalry and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ Spee’ Be 

In line 8 strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


AUGUSTUS FINLEY, NOW AUGUSTUS DAVIS, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. —) granting an 
increase of pension to Augustus Davis, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it nace, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, su bject to to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Anguss Davis, late of Com- 
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I, One hundred and thirty-sixth geno United States Infantry, and 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
In line 6 strike out the word “Davis and insert in lieu thereof the words 


pay 


“Finley, now known as Davis.” 

In line 7, before the word Infantry,“ insert the word“ Volunteer.” 

Amend thetitleso as to read: “A bill granting a pension to Augustus Finley, 
now known as Davis.” 

The amendments were agreed 

The bill as amended was 8 880 to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MADISON C. STAVES. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 3921) granting an 
increase of pension to M. C. Staves. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it aa pate etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on mip pe roll, subject to the provisions 
= limitations of the pension laws, the name of M.O. 8 late of Com- 

K, Eleventh Regiment] Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 

e rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
In line 6 strike out the letter “M” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


n. 
In line 8, strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


‘Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Madison C. Staves.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
- SOLOMON F. HALLETT. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4903) granting an increase 
of pension to Solomon F. Hallett. 
e bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, 5 
authorized and directed to place on the pensio pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Solomon F. Hallett, hte of Com 
many I, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan antry, 
5 pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 


Hees 


“ 


185 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
In line 8 strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
THOMAS C. WILEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14802) granting an increase of pension to Thomas C. Wiley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it er poner etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the penoa do roll . to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Thomas C. Wiley, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension Lede rate of per month in lieu of that he is now 8 
; hed amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

‘ollows: 

In line 6, before the word “ 3 ” strike out the word “of” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word captain. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

PETER B. PHILLIPS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6049) granting a pension to Peter B. Phillips. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre! f the Interior dhe is h a 
authorized and directed to vagy on thes . ae subject toth 8 3 
1 ana 1 of the y panen 3 1 . of Peter B. Philips iate” late of 

m th Bagina ois Cavalry, pensi 
the A ee $40 per month in lieu of that he is now — 8 “ee 
r ss amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

ollows: 

In line 7, before the word “ Cavalry,” insert the word “ Volunteer 

In line § strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty.” 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JACOB REITZEL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5012) granting an increase of pension to Jacob Reitzel, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed 7 on the pension roll, subject to = tec 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jacob Reitzel, late 


C, Twen Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, — 5 
7 dd — 


7 
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The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

THOMAS ELLMAKER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6829) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Ellmaker. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the veh gia be, 8 he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; to the 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Thomas 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

PR Ras amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OWS: 

Strike out all of lines 6, 7, zoas S Erap ra lieu thereof the following: 
“Thomas Elimaker, late of the U. S. S St. Marys, United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at A e $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN S. MILLER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4582) granting an increase of pension to John S. Miller. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, Src Py oer „„ 
— r Shep sof the n Mili ri 
R pension 

The bill was ordered to be laid sali Witte & tavocetin ceca 
mendation. 

ROBERT J. TATE, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2675) 1 a pension to Robert J. Tate. 

was read, as follows: 


Beit nace te . É 
vine — — — —.— 2 Robert J. Tate, late a 
hundred and Sixth Regiment Illinois Vol- 


i E TEE Ea So 


536 e eee, by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after —— use and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: That the Secretary of the C 


F her a a mie (tne Valente: Tato ay him 
hundred and thirty sixth Regiment H nois Volunteer Infantry and 
3 title so as to read: tih In Tou of that he fe now e , 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
HENRY J. GRANNIS. 
The next business FF. bill (H. R. 


2124) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. Grannis. 
3 ee 


e 
Company € e rate of $30 per month owa Volunteer Infantry 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

SOLON D. MOORE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9338) granting an increase of pension to Solon D. Moore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit aoa etc., That the 8 of the Interior be, rre — is hereby, 


to place on the pension roll, subj ns 
aoned oa Eea pi cg cen emma 1 
pany I, Third Regiment Kentucky olunteers, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
7 The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 


In line 6, before the word “ Bove on strike out the word “ of” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “second lieutenant,” 

In line 7 strike out the word “ Volunteers” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words Volunteer Infantry.” 

In line 7 strike out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

SMITH BILDERBACK. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2499) granting an increase of pension to Smith Bilderback. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Sa ont Sr 1 


pe geet ed erg ecg aon g ory gt Billorbeck, Inte of late of 


subject to the provisions and pany As One 
J, Tata late of Com 


hoes od F, Thirty-fourth Regiment New J Volunteer Infan 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 yer snonth ta lieu of that he pon 
receiving. 
f 5 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: . 

In line 6, before the word “Company,” strike out the word “of” and in- 
VV tenant.” 

The amendment was agreed 

The bill as amended was e 
able recommendation. 

EMANUEL PECK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13404) granting an increase of pension to Emanuel Peck. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it etc., That the 
Re ee re peer a en 


on laws, the name of se ph of Com- 
pan F, een ener e lunteer Infantry, and pa: a pension 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6, before the word ent,” insert the word “Fourth.” 
In line 7, before the word Volunteer,“ insert the word Reserve.“ ' 
peAmend the title so as to read: “A A bill granting a pension te Emanuel 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOSEPH J. MEAD, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14639) grantin 
an increase of pension to J. J. Meade. z 

The bill was read, as follows: 

eS e 


authorized and directed to roll, subject to pro- 
visions tations of Smee te the n name of J. J. Meade, late of 
ner — G, One h nt Ohio Volunteer Infan 

and a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 


; es amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 
W “J.” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

ce line strike out the word Meade“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “Mead.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN M. STONER. 


The next ion business was the bill (H. R. 9901) granting a 
pension to John M. Stoner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it etc., That the Secretary of the Interior 
authorized and’ 3 to place on the pension roll, rior be and he 8 
tations of the laws, the name of John M. Stoner, late of 
es C and A, First Battalion, md Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Companies C pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
aang all of cop 6,7, and8 6 “ot 
Joh „late of Company C, Second Regiment Arkansas — 
Cavalry. and Compan; einer ar Loe ttalion Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, an 
oes eS eee he rate of $30 per month, the same to be paid to pee 
under the rules of the Bureau as to and times of payment with- 
out any deduction or Kimry on account of former alleged overpayments or 
erroneous payments of pension.“ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
ae bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
e recommendation. 


JANE K. CARPENTER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 12268 n a 
pension to Jane K. Carpenter. 3 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior and he is hereby, 
authorized and VVT geste tne eee 


and limitations of 8 laws, the name of ter, widow 
of Ezra D. Carpenter, of Company, t Vol ; Volundeat Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of E per mon / 4 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
lin — ord “ Ia eee “or” 
a a8. e W. . — te. out the word “of” and insert in lieu 
inline , after Sher the word “ Com ny,” insert the letter “ B.“ 
In same line, before th the word “* 
same line, bef 
reer ort out the word 6 Lane le on foi gay 
In line fatter the word * t month," insert the words “in lieu of that she is 
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WILLIAM LEONARD. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 11397) granting a 
pension to William Leonard. , 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension Goa ete to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of m Leonard, late of 
Company K, One hundred and sixth ent New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8, after the word “month,” insert the words in lien of that he is 
now receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. N ; 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. F 

CHARLES M. LEE, 


The next ion business was the bill (H. R. 10183) granting a 
pension to Charles M. Lee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the on roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles M. Lee, late of 
Company A, Forty-six ent Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line §, strike out the word twen 
„twelve.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 2 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


SAMUEL B. LOEWENSTINE, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 11486) granting 
an increase of pension to Samuel B. Loewenstine. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be itenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Samuel B. Loewenstine, 
late of Company K, First ent Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of l per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. ° 


and insert in lieu thereof the word 


JOHN TRADER, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 11335) granting 
an increase of pension to John Trader. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 
and Hnitations gë the penaiop awa, d papero Jobn, Trager, afp ot Com 
7 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 

PETER CREAGER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 8716) granting a 
pension to Peter Creager. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Peter r, late of Com- 
pany I, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
aan line 8 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

irty.” 


In same line, after the word month,“ insert the words “in lieu of that 
he is now receiving.” 5 
Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting an increase of pension to 


Peter Creager.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ROBERT ELLIOTT, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13000) granting a 
pension to Robert Elliott. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and gp ere of the on laws, the name of Robert Elliott, late of Com- 
pany C, Fo: 


rtieth t Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per ner ii 
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The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” = 

In same line, after the word “month,” insert the words in lien of that he 
is now receiving.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Elliott.” 

The amendments were agreed to. : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 


recommendation. 
ANNA E, HETHERINGTON, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 7237) granting a 
pension to Annie E. Hethrington. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Annie E. Hethrington, widow 
of James Hethrington, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

3 The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 

Strike out all of lines 6,7, 8, and g; and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“of Anna E. Hetherington, former widow of James Hetherington, late of 
Company M, Second ent Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $3 per month. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting a pension to Anna E. Heth- 
erington.” 

The amendments were to. ‘ 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


ELIZABETH B. YOUNT. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14464) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth B. Yount, 

The bill was read, as follows: s 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
of DavidYount, iate captain Company E Bitty ninth Regiment Indians Yor 
of David, Youn: mpan Sixty-nint! iment Indiana Vo! 
unteer Infantry, and pay hera oleae at the rate of $17 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 7 strike out the word Company“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word Companies.“ 

In same line, after the letter H.“ insert the words and C.” 

In line 9, after the word “ month,” insert the words in lieu of that she is 
now Roi 
Amend ihe title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth B. Yount.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 5 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 


WILLIAM KIMBROUGH. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14637) granting an 
increase of pension to William Kimbrough. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Kimbrough, late of 
Company I, Forty-fourth ent Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei . 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MERCY J. WILDER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14865) granting 
an increase of pension to Mercy J. Wilder. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mercy J. Wilder, widow of 
George O. Wilder, late of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 


follows: 3 

In line 6, after the word “late,” strike out the word “of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words first lieutenant.” 

In line7, after the word Company,” insert the words "C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment, and Company.” 

— ere 8 = out the word “ twenty-four ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve.” 

In line 9, after the word “month,” insert the words in lieu of that she is 
now receiving.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 
MATTHIAS RIDENOUR, 


The next pension bus'ness was the bill (H. R. 14859) granting 
an increase of pension to Mathias Ridenour. 
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PR inal and direc 2 ibject to 
and 1 of the pension laws, the name of 
Company H, Thirty-second nt Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and p 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now. recei 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the words Mathias“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word Matthias,“ 

— 8 strike out the word fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
Å“ 01 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill gran an increase of pension to 
Matthias Ridenour.” * = 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

WILLIAM C. CRUMBAUGH, 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13347) granting 
an increase of pension to William C. Crumbaugh. 

The bill was read. as follows: 


: e amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ollows: 

In line 7, before the word Maryland,” insert the words “Potomac Home 

Ik line g strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

WILLIAM HOUGENDOBLER,. 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14870) granting 
an increase of pension to William Hougendobler. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
K In line 8 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


The amendment was 
The bill as amended was pea ale to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
DANIEL WHITE. 


The next pension business was the bill (H; R. 14437) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel White. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is — — 
authorized and direc oted to place on the pension roll, sub, to the 
—.— — of the . 5 the 5 — of ramp late of Com 
Ben at tho vate of $% per ee Cavin lonettinelinicnont — me 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “ twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ALFRED B. SCOVILL. 
The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14592) granting 


an increase of pension to Alfred B. Scovill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the place on the the Interior be, and he is the res 
—.— and directed to place nsion be sub; a D tia pro 
and limitationsof theb o nameof 


8585 Compan A, Forty-sixth reve Ilinois Volunteer sirian neg vil Jato 
8 at P lieu of that he is now recei 
ihe bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
AZARIAH S. ELWOOD, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14541) granting an 
increase of pension to Azaria S. Elwood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it — ae etc., That 2 3 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to roll, subject to the 
and limitations of the 2 pension” laws, t > sunaa — 8. 8 eg 
„ of $12 per month in Hen of that he is „ 5 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the word “Azaria" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“Azariah.” 


word thing “seventy-two” and insert in lieu thereof the 
7... esa Ei iar an increase of 
5 granting pension to 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


STEPHEN M. FERGUSON, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13592) granting an 
increase of pension to Stephen M. Ferguscn. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 5 the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and direrted lace on the pension roll, subject to the — 
and limitations of the ninth f th name of S jeck toi — 
xy, — 


lieutenant-colonel olunteer I 
ey bin him a pension at the rate 2 80 


5 of that he is now re- 


A > The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: 

In line 8 strike out, the word “seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “seventy-two.’ 

The amendment was 

The bill as amended was — aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

PARK AVERY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 14638) granting an 
increase of pension to Park Avery. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior aoe heel A 
authorized directed to place on the roll. ia Broa n 5 — — 
and E peor yt 11 
ent Vermont Volunteer Infantry, an hin pen- 
3 the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is oan 3 apen 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOHN BRADY. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14508) granting an 
increase of pension to John Brady. 


2 bill was read, as follows: 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOHN R. M’MANNOMY, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 8008) granting an in- 
on ion to John R. McMannomy, 
was read, as follows: 


first li aon af — pax t Indiana Vol fa: 
eu oluntee: g 
ay, and A the rate of per month in lieu of that atan: 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation, 
SARAH E. NICHOLS. 


msion business was the bill (S. 1788) granting a pen- 


sion egg E. Nichols. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

33 That the Lendl rig eee and he ish 
authorized and to sub; — to the arated 
and limitations of the pension feet La ur . of E. 3 widow 
of John L 8 — — Com Illinois 
Volunteer try, and pay her a 1 at Kas rate of $20 per . 


The bill was pd rma be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation. 


THADDEUS K. MILLER. 
777... eee eee (S. 4171) granting an in- 


crease of ion to Thaddeus K. Miller. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., F and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed lace on the pension roll, su to the provisions 
and e of sof the penton laws, the —.— of Thaddeus K Tren er, late of 
Regiment Ohio Infantry, and tnd a 


Company A, 8 olunteer 
pension atthe ths rate of $00 pee month tn tle of that he is now receivin 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 8 
mendation. 
SARAH A. SULLIVAN. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 2118) granting a 
pension to Sarah A. Sullivan. 

F 

cain f d 

1 A 3 A 

S ct tee pee eri wml A. Sulu run, widow 
of Lieut. John M. Sullivan, — nited States Navy, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per mon 


1904. 
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The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 


follows: 
In line 6 strike out „Lieutenant 2 M. and insert John T.“ 
In line 7 strike out retiredꝰ and insert “late lieutenant.” 
In line 8 strike out “fifty” and insert “twenty-five.” 
The.amendments were agreed to 
The billas amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 
AARON TAYLOR. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 4771) granting a 
pension to Aaron Taylor. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 of the Interior pe suae he is — 
e pension roll. sub 


authorized and directed to place on th ag ip 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of —— Taylor. of Cone 


pn, H, Eleventh ment United States Infantry, wars, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

In line 7 strike out “Indian wars. 

In line 8 strike out “thirty” and rand iert Leight.“ 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

EMMA W. HAYS, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13805) granting a 


pension to Emma W. Hays. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


. and directed to 
and limitations of the 
Joseph H. Hays, late first lieutenant, Thirtie 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $17 per 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
LESLIE C. ARMOUR. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14001) granting an 
increase of pension to Leslie C. Armour, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be fit ony ete., Thayi the * of the Interior be, and he is hereby. 


autho. roll, pe ey to the provisions 
ea Siig ya sate = hen —.— — ite name of C. Armour, late of 
many B, Seco: en United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and 


pay i him a — — at 


The ‘amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: 
In line 8, strike out “ twenty-four” and insert “ seventeen.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JAMES R. FLETCHER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14636) granting 
a pension to James R. Fletcher. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Beit etc., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
A A olen cn ome DAO 327 25 subject to the — 
= mp ai of the — — the — — 1 late of 
ttery on States Artillery pensio: 
at the rate of $0 per month. 1 2 
$ The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ollows: 
In line 7, after „ insert “Florida Indian 1 
IIR eb cat “Atty” and insert = om 
At the end of the bill add the words “in lieu of that he is now — — 
Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Fletcher.” 
The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOSEPH A. COX. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 15126) granting a 

pension to Joseph A. Cox. 
*The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Sale yan of the Interior be, and he is here 
suthorixed and and directed lace on 8 roll. 8 to ridanie nil 
and limitations of the n laws, the name of * A. ein late of a 
tain Coffee’s company, Second Regiment Illinois Volun and 
him a pension Ar ine Gate ot Hb oor oO Tix tint OF ERAL DO ieee 2 
4 8 amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

Tollows: 

In line 6 strike out “Ca: tain Coffee's com: M and insert Company A.” 

In line 7, after Infantry,” insert “ war, with Mexico. " bs 5 

In line 8 strike out “thirty” and insert “twenty.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Cox.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 

able recommendation. 


ms . 


CLARISSA ANN LAPOINT. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 2396) granting a pen- 
sion to Clarissa Ann Lapoint. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions eer. 
and limitationsof the pension laws, the name of Ann Lapoint, widow 
of Battice e late of Captain Knowiton's company, Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, war with Mexico,.and pay her a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDWARD G. HORNE. 


ß7TTC a ne elgg 4606) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward G. Horn . 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That th e Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
— l and directed to lace on the pension ro subject to the provisions 


the name of Edward G. Horne, late of 
. — a Battalion men, war with 2 and 8 a 
a 


o rate of $20: per month in lieu of that he is 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a 8 recom- 
mendation. 

THOMAS SMITH, 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 5180) granting apen- 
sion to Thomas Smith. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Bei ha’ 
E a 
ani Ons O; 8 
roe ie laws, om 3 . late of 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOHN K. WHITED. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5244) granting an in- 
crease of ion to John K. Whited. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be acd, etc., T and he is hereby, 

thorized and directed to on the pension visions 
— limitations of the —— the name of John F Wh ag pts Com- 


y H, Arkansas Mounted Volunteers, war with Mexico, and him 
Ena na thasate ot $40 ur munthin tet of shat hede ane MOINE x 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ANNIE HYNES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13816) i peg e apc a a 


= — — —— mc Sorgen dw 
d limitation of th 56 Fannie Enn 
an was e erslon er e NAME o wi 
riok J, Hines, late h steward Secon . 
‘antry, an 


The . by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


Places tron ling of the surname of the claimant and the deceased | — 
herover it appears in the title and the bo of the bill to H * 


Ines.“ 
3 insert wur with Spain.“ and add to the end of 
bill the words “and mo ditional acco minor 
ida ald Patrick . A E per month additional ob acount of the 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 


ELLA F. KENNEALY. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15188) any et M to Ella F. Kennealy. 
The bill as follows: 


22 71 it enacted, etc., That the to place on the pensio pot mie a roli, subject to the provisions 
and à of the pen of David Kennealy, late te of the United States steam- 
Re ag on at the rate of oe month, REV 
eee recommended by the committee were read, as 


In une 7 strike out the words “United States steamships” and insert in 

Hen thereof the letters U; S. S.” 
In lines 7 and 8 strikeout the word Allegheny“ and insert in lieu thereof 

the word “Alleghany. 

in Ine 8 strike ou the word Wissahicon” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ Wissahickon.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

IRA WALDO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8924) granting an increase of pension to Ira Waldo. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


VVV and he is hereb: 
authorized and directed to place on the pf nba ate Ai — 
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and limitations of the pension laws. the name of Ira Waldo, late of Company 

I, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now Aad 

ca amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
lows: 

4 ae line 7 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

FRANCIS STADLER, JR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14876) granting an increase of pension to Francis Stadler, jr. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; to the visions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Stadler, jr., late of 
Companies B and D, Seventh Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension the rate of $100 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words Companies B and” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word“ at gain 

In line 8 strike out the words one hundred” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “seventy-two.” 

The amendments were agree to. ; ; i 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 


GEORGE B. HARTLEY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4152) granting an increase of pension to George B. Hartley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to plece on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of George B. Hartley, late of 
Company K, Seventy-ninth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the vate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In lne 6, after the word “ Seventy-ninth,” insert the word Regiment.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 3 - 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. . 

HARRIET J, WOODBURY. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Harriet J. Woodbury, widow 
of Everett T. Woodbury, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

IRA MESERVE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
740) granting an increase of pension to Ira Meserve. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
it ted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
ee and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the winced 
and * of the pansion 2 the ae e 2 _ of sey 
„TW. Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry. 
2 Aiei baie Ws rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now — 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
In line 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 
The amendment was agreed to. : f : 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
CHARLES W. LEE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14484) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. Lee. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
ted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
33 and directed to place on fhe pension. roll, subject to the 8 
and 1 ot the 0 m 88 <a Charles Hé 1 85 of Com- 
e y Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, an y a 
pee Apih of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 


follows: 


Tn line 6, before the word 5 Company,” strike out the word of and insert 
th ft captain.“ 

m rE rs out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

* ” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
LAWRENCE LE BRON. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15076) granting an increase of pension to Lawrence Le Bron, 
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~ The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Sectetary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lawrence Le Bron, late of 
Company E, Eleventh ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension es the rate of $265 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
; 50 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OLLOWS: 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof tho 
word “twenty-four.” 

The amendment was agreed to. g 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JAMES A. MORRISON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8280) granting an increase of pension to James A. Morrison. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to pent coll mene 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James A. M late a 
fireman, United States Navy, and 8 u pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words “a fireman” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “of the U. S. S. Valley City.“ 

In line 7 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


DEGRAPHENREED P. M’KINLEY. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14490) granting a 
pension to Degraphenreed P. McKinley, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Degraphenreed P. McKinley, 
late cf James H. Gyle’s independent company of Putnam County Missouri - 
Home Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words James H. Gyle’s” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words Captain Gyles.” 

In line 7 e out the word “of.” 

The amendments were agreed to. ; 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


ELIZABETH E. CONATT. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13605) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth E. Conatt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ke is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the oer laws, the name of Elizabeth E. Conatt, wido— 
of Harrison Conatt, late of Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, anc 
pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month, 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, after the last word “of,” insert the words Company H." 
aE line § strike out the word “fifteen” and insert in lien thereof tLe word 

Tn same line, after the word “month,” insert the words “in lieu of that 
she is now receiving.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 

ALLEN R. HARRIS. 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14890) granting an 
increase of pension to Allen R. 3 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the td — laws, the name of Allen R. Harris, Tate of Com- 
pany — Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 0 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words “ of Com K” and insert in lien thereof 
the words “ first lieutenant and adjutant.’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
WILLIAM NEUBERG. 
The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14343) granting 
an increase of pension to William Neuborg. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
eee sea AONAIS te ese ON tha DOMEIN Toll DICE or the serene 


1904. 


able recommendation. 
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‘and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Sine rors of 


ent New York 


‘unteer 
— E lieuof that ho 


Company B, One hundred and 8 -fifth 
Infantry, Paa pAr pea wood ths rate of 
is now receiving. ; 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 erie ont ß te: le there: as 


word “Neu! 

In line 8 out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
twenty.” 

The amendments were 


The bill as amended was 8882550 to be laid aside with a favor- 


MYRON MAS; 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14612) granting an 
| increase of pension to Myron Imas, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it ehaotsd; aii Lines See Secretary of ie De Dee eee 5 
n d directed to ao erage ee — 
3 Company 


e nsion laws, 33 
H. -seventh nt Tilinois Volunteer and pay h > him apen- 
sion at — vermont me ENL OE athe te noe 
> aoe amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
In line 8 strike out the word fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ARMOUR W. PATTERSON. 
The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 15148) granting an 
increase of pension to Armour W. Patterson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it mae: ete., 103 the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and to place on the pension roll, ar tk to the provisions 
and limitations of the laws, the name Armour W . Patterson, no 
of Com A, First ent Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
him a pe at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 


p The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
„ In line 8 strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
SAMUEL R. HAZEN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 11336) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel R. Hazen. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


8 
$30 per month in lieu of that bo 


; The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
4 Pao eR strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
7 WILLIAM w. DENNIS. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13373) granting an 
increase of pension to William W. Dennis. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, W 5 9 5 the e ir the Interior be, 7 5 he is hereby, 
aa and directed the pension roll, subject to 
and limitations of the on eave, the name of William W. Dee late of 
be gern Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 

e of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
i ae amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

ollows: 
Thea ate 6, before the word “Eighteenth,” insert the words “Company D, 
ttalion.” 

In line 7 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 

MARY LEFFLER, 


The next. 355 H. R. 9304 an 
raa de ee ee a aN 
m bill was read, as follows: 


1 eee e and he is hereby, 
be, iby, 


eee on the pension roll, su 1 
and Ae or oh the 5 f Mrs. J. 
= = of Company ie pension ia name o 3 


Infantry, . month in lieu of that 
8 W 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read. as 
follows: 
In line 6 strike out the words Mrs. John“ and insert in lieu thereof the 


word “Mary.” 
eee e word “Infantry” and insert in lieu thereof the 


word“ 
In line 9, after the word 5 insert the words “and i an 
additional on account of the minor d of said John Leffler until he reaches 
the age of 16 years.” 
The amendments were agreed to 
Te bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOHN PICKERING, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 12348) . 
an increase of pension to John Pickering. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll. subject to the provisions 
limitations of the ago the name of John Polen late of Com- 


pany G, Eighty- 8 Hen ats C, One hi 
ighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer hima pension at the 
777... ͤ aE A 
3 amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
OWS: 
sak een 6 and 7 strike out the words “Company G, Eighty-fourth Regi- 


In line 9 strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
t twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
pble recommendation. 


NANCY SMALLWOOD. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R, 10851) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy Smallwood. 
The bill was read, as follows: 4 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Orea TT OE mode nd a on ig 

authorized ‘directed to 1 — 
. the name of Nancy 

James B. Smallwood, te of Company A. Seventh 

p sop rian he E ag 

3 ‘ood, hel: less and {depend ti 5 id Names N. Ben 

W. e en of said James 

Sook the ad additional peasion 8 and determine. 

; = amendments SAES Ve 1 by the committee were read, as 

ollows: 


In line 7, 5 ig tte word 8 imsert the words and first lieu- 
8 at, Company I, F th Regiment.“ ò 
10 strike out naps ern word Margret“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
Noe Margaret.“ 
The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor - 
able recommendation. 


Smaliwi 


DANIEL SMITH, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 11827 gran 
an increase of pension to Daniel Smith. a 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the 
„TT 
n laws, the name of Smith, late of Com 
rate of q s 
: The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: 
In line 8 strike out ms word “thirty-six” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twenty.” 
The amendment was s agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
FRANK BROOK, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 934) granting an 
increase of pension to Frank Brock. ; $ 


The bill was read, as follows: 
. . 9 
on the pension roll. su 0 visions 
and limitations of the laws, the name of Frank Frank Brock, late a member 


; The ‘amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 

In on s strike out the words “a member.” 

7, before the word “Ilinois,” insert the word 1 
line Sstrike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu 

“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

iar ordered to be laid aside with a favcr- 
able recommendation. 
JOHN S. ALLISON, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 10334) granting an 


increase of pension to John S. Allison. 


Y 


. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and ted to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of John S. Allison, late of Com- 

ny G, One hundred and sixth t Minois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 2 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “thirty ” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


GILBERT A, KENNEY, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 1305) granting 
an increase of pension to Gilbert A. Kenney. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the 8 laws, the name of Gilbert A. Enno late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 7, after the word “Infantry,” insert the words “and Company C, 
Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Ca a 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. z 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favora- 
ble recommendation, 


JAMES E, CHAPPELL. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 3107) granting an 
increase of pension to James E. Chappell, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, — 26 to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James E. , late cap- 
tain Company G, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei » 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the word “captain” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ first lieutenant.” 
8 fries strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
The amendments were agreed to. ; y 5 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
WILLIAM WELLS, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 11374) granting an 
increase of pension to William Wells. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Wells, late of Com- 
pany A, bry sab Ser age giment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay hima 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ y.” 

The amendment was agreed to. . é 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 5 


WILLIAM BASNETT, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. $431) granting an 
increase of pension to William Basnett. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
anthorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Basnett, late of 
Company D,T Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
. e rate of i per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

g. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

HENRY ARMSTRONG, 


_ The next pension business was the bill (S. 4341) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Armstrong. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the m Jaws, the name of Henry Armstrong, late of 
8 L, Second ent Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of N per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


ROSE MACFARLANE, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 4340) granting an in- 
crease of on to Rose MacFarlane. Sa 
The bill was read, as follows: 
That the of the Interio: 
1 
pension la the name of MacFarlane, widow 
ent New Tork in l —.— N rota i 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. sin 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation, 


JOHN WALDO, 


The next business was the bill (S. 3385) granting an increase of 
pension to John Waldo. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is h 1 
authorized and directed to place on a, pension roll, subject to the. Riera 
and limitations of the ion laws, the name of John Waldo, late of Com- 


E, First Regim t New Hampshire Volunteer Hi Artillery, 
R pension at 2 of $8) gra CÀ in Tien of that he is now ra 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


ALICE W. STOODLEY, 


The next business was the bill (S. 538) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice W. Stoodley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Alice W. Stoodley, widow of 
e a Faery ae 8 K, ES si pete Massachusetts 

olunteer Infantry, an era pension & ra 
lien of that she is 4 — — R 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

MICHAEL NELLIGAN, 


The next business was the bill (S. 2399) granting a pension to 
Michael Nelligan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
Battery E First Regiment, Rhode Iland Voluntesr Light Arullece and par 

ry E, Firs men e nd Volun 3 
him a ‘Gamelan at the rate of $12 per month. i sp a a 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 


EUGENE SCHILLING. 


The next business was the bill (S. 3989) granting an increase of 
pension to Eugene Schilling. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eugene Schilling, late cap- 
tain Company K, One hundred and second Regiment New York Voluntesr 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

BENJAMIN F. BOLLINGER, 


The next business was the bill (S. 3915) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin F. Bollinger, alias Benjamin Bell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is h 
authorized and directed to place on tha? pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 3 —— F. Bollinger, alias 
Benjamin Bell, late of Gom pany L, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

REBECCA AUMEN. 


The next business was the bill (S. 5349) granting an increase of 
pension to Rebecca Aumen. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized eh directed to place on they pension roll, as bej to the provinioad 
and limitations of the pension 1 the name of Rebecca Aumen, widow of 
John Aumen, late of iy F, Two hundred and ninth Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

JESSE W. M’GAHAN, 


The next business was the bill (S. 5372) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse W. McGahan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


authorized and directed to place on the on roll, subject to the provisions 

na ponsi ier McGaban, late of 
ent Ohio National Guard 
rate of $50 per month in 
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The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation. 
WILLIAM O. WHITE. 


The next business was the bill (S. 5125) granting an increase 
of pension to William O. White. 
: e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the s pangon roll, subject 5 = rovisions 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
GEORGE W. FOSTER, 


The next business was the bill (S. 3203) granting an increase 

of pension to George W. Foster. 
e bill was , as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of George W. Foster, late of 
Company K, Twenty-ninth ‘Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 
FRANCES E. PLUMMER, 


The next business was the bill (S. 3616) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances E. Plummer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Frances E. Plummer, widow 
of James M. Plummer, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JOHN D, INGER, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5230) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John D. Inger. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll 1 to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John D. Inger, late of Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay u pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation. 
DANIEL W. WORKING. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 1564) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel W. Working. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Daniel W. Working, late of 
Company A, Fourth ra peel Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation. : 
JAMES L, DYER. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 1808) granting an in- 
crease pao of James L. Dyer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of James L. Dyer, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JAMES STOUT. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5265) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Stout. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

. authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 

pany e Regiment Minel deer bee er ony his aoa 
vom at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is tae TOCATE. ggi 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

PETER BAKER. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5289) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter Baker. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interio he is hereby, 
authorised car dirented to piace pike the 5 roll, ioe boana no 8 
and . pension =e beeen of Ls — Fe of Com- 

Twen nt Iowa Volunteer Infantry, an him a pen- 
2 the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. sig 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation, 
WILLIAM H. SEIP. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5161) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Seip. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


pany H, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Ca and lieu- 
i ent United States Colored Volunteer cavati and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
DAVID L. MILLER. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 2183) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David L. Miller. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interi d hei 
authorized and directed to place on the pension woh ah aE t the path 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, nameof David L. Miller, late of 


th Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 


eni sa eh D, One hundred and forty-eigh’ 
teer Infantry, and 5 him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 


that he is now rt ae 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ELLEN R. OSTRANDER. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5270) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen R. Ostrander, 

The bill was read, as follows: 
~ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior d he is h 
authorized and directed to place on the anaia 9 the. a hereby: 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen K. Ostrande , widow 
of William A. L. Ostrander, late second lieutenant and quartermaster Sey- 
map Skee Regiment New York Volunteer Infant „and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $15 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

ROSALINE V. CAMPBELL, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 3482) granting an in- 
crease no salty to Rosaline V. Campbell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 8 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of ine V. be 
hey 8 Peerage reef rece snag captain raring A Peconi EP apar 

ia Volunteer Cav: „an, er a pens: t 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. PERTEN ee 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JASPER N, JENNINGS. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 2730) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jasper N. Jennings. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, 5 to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jasper N. Jennings, late of 


Company E, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and captain Com- 
pany F, Becond Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer try, and 
7 im a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
WILLIAM L. JOHNSTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 433) 
granting an increase of pension to William L. Johnston. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h 
authorized and directed to place on the 3 roll, subject to the: A keete 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William L. Johnston, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, arid pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5205) 
granting an increase of pension to Joseph Dickinson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph Dickinson, late lieu- 
tenant-colonel and assistant . brevet 55 
United State; Volunteers. and pay him a pension at the rate of $70 per month 
in lien of that he is now 8 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

WILLIAM d. TOMPKINS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4187) 
granting an increase of pension to William G. Tompkins. ` 


™ ` 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it re ga etc., That the 
authorized and directed 
and limitations of the 


. first I 
teer Infantry, and aye on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now ving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

RICHARD E. BOULDIN, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 493) 
granting an increase of pension to Richard E. Bouldin. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit ct pey etc., That the 
authorized and directed to 
and tions of the 


e 
laws, the N Bouldin, late penn 
a Company C, Seventh y 
him a pension at the rate of ment Maryland Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
EDNA STEVENS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2116) 
granting an increase of pension to Edna Stevens. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
d directed to to place on the roll, sub; 


authorized an ject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, name of Edna Sevens ou widow of 
les S late first land 


Yorunte Infan ret lieutenant Company O, Third Re — — 
„an a TA 
of that sho is now receiving. 8 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
WILLIAM H. IJAMS, 


The next businesson the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2803) 
gran an increase of pension to William H. Ijams. 
The was read, as follows: 


Beit 2 etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place pen the pension subject to — petina 
and osha orn of the late cap- 
tain C K, th Regiment Ohio Volunteer a n ea Ra egare 
a pension at o rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei ree A dha 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

ALONZO GARDNER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5179) 
granting an increase of ion to Alonzo Gardner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the m roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Alonzo Gardner, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifth Re Regiment Illinois Volunteer 1 9 — and 
pay him a pensio pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now fe- 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
WILLIAM H. HESS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4337) 
an increase of pension to William H. Hess. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the — 
m H. 3 of Com- 


and 18 Fight of Soa 5 —— 2 the ag of W ee one 
al Regiment Infan „an 
Pension a 171771 tn tan Of teak bn se ns peor in Z 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
DARIUS W. OWENS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 405) 
granting an increase of to Darius W. Owens. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


K. it enacted, etc., That the 9 the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
and directed to place on subject to the provisions 

— limitations of the pension ena ike ana name of 
Company K, Sixteenth 
a pension at the rate of 


The Till was e tò be laid aside with a favorable recom- and 


mendation. 
STACY WILLIAMS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was bec bill (S. 5076) 


ees ee Spee ee ee 
The bill was read, as 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 71 be, and he is hereby, 

‘directed to pension roll, sub F 
eae — illiams, late or Com- 
Regiment California Volunteer Infan s ena per iina apen- 


pany Bi abe ane A month in lieu of that he is now r 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


GEORGE A. MILLER, 
“The next pension business was the at (S. 5034) granting an in- 


5 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior here 
authorized a te to place on the ee a een 


and limitations of the 2 the tame of Georgo A. A. iit, late o late at 
—— priory eg rasai — sd pay himn a pension at no rato of eA 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation, à 2 
LEWIS Y, FOSTER, 
The next pension business was heb S. 5101) granting - 
crease of to Lewis Y. Foster, 0 * scot 
The was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior hereb: 
authorized and directed to place on 83 ro . — 5 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside wich a i erable voces 
mendation. 
ANDREW A, KELLEY, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 3304) granting an in- 


crease of to Andrew A. Kelley. 
The bi read, as follows: 
Beit pags Tha 
oi en 2 ete., “A the — — of the in payors is weer 


thorized toposa the pension roll, 
aig erg the — the name of Andrew A. Kelley, late cap- 
tain hth t Wisconsin Volunteer try, 
y pension 60 ite rate @ per month in Hon of thet — 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
SAMUEL R. SHANKLAND, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 4679 ‘grantin an in- 
crease of ion to Samuel R ) con 
The was read, as follows: 
ted, et That th 
ani it enac tet, etc., t the Sonani of the e to tho provision 
2 iawa, ame 3 —— 8 
per month in lieu of that he is now —- 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


WILLIAM P. VOHN, 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5282) gran an in- 
crease of ion to William P. Vohn. 5 

The was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
2 “directed to place on the pension roll. sub, 
Company B, Thirty-second entu try, an: 
— ſ—Ä— rate of — — of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

WILLIAM D. WOODWORTH. 


The next pension business was the bill = 74i n a 
increase of pension to William D. Woodworth. 8 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 
authorized and directed to place on the pension tons 


whe bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable see 
mendation. 
WILLIAM P. JACKSON, 


The next pension business was the bill (S, 4223) granting an 
increase of pension to William P. Jackson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit 2 That the 3 of the Interior — and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to esp eeren —— roll, subject to the provisions 
Seca Sead nga A aot eyes 
3 — in lieu of that he X— 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

THEODORE J, WIDVEY. 


The next pension business was an ca B 5213) granting an in- 
crease of ion to Theodore J. W: 
The was read, as follows: 


Boti viota: aies DA 3 Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to meen ie gee subject — the provisions 
and limitations of gk oe ye J. W wey, late 
——.— Waren — 


5 I — aeS 
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The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
CHARLES W. BARRETT, 


The next pension business ghd. the ot (S. 5111) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles W. Barre 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior yet ay he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to e on the pension roll, * to the 8 


sno nas of the n laws, the name of ews otk Barre ee ret 
utenant Compan Regiment Michigan Voluni — i „an 
pay hima t Copan Bede br of $50 per month in lieu of that heisnow — 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JAMES N. CULTON. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 3890) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James N. Culton. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it rear ee etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James N. Culton, lateof Com- 
pay D, icy Vol : nemeni —.— 3 peice eer Di peranta ne ent 

entuc olun ani a pensio: e 
month in lieu of that he is now 8 yam = 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

ELIZABETH C. WAY. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5191) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth C. Way. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it ca pte etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed opi on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth C. Way, widow of 
William B. Way, late major and lieutenant-colonei Ninth t Mic 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per South in lieu 
of that she is now recei recelving: 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

ALEXANDER D. TANYER. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 103) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alexander D. Tanyer, 
The bill was pia as follows: 


and limitations of the enson i . . — = of pene D. Bigs a late 
copain Compeny H, e Infantry, 
and F F he is now 
recetving: 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
WILLIAM H, COLVILLE, 


The next pension business was the 1 (S. 73) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Colvill 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it bey peed etc., That the Secretary of the e be, Saat he is hereby, 


authorized and to rag on the 8 roll, sub tothe ions 
ane . of the pension 5 an 3 e name 8 W 10 Colville, late 
ot Com ian Regiment olunteer an him a pen- 
sion at Oy OE GU ner AER te tied of Chak he aoe recetving. 


The bill was ordered ta be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JAMES W. CARRIER. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 3666) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. ier. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it 8 etc., That the Secre 
authorized and directed to place on 
sions and limitations of the pension kai name of James W. Carrier, la 
of Company B, Third ent eet vania Reserve Volunteer 5 
and pay him a pension a the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
msion roll, subject to the provi: 


OSCAR F. BARTLETT. 

The next pension business was the bill (S. 3245) t an in- 
crease of pension to Oscar F. Bartlett. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, bea Pg S to the provisions 
geen Third Regiment Wireonsin Volunteer Infantry, and: Barat iate s sion 

n 0 = on 
abt the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recet . 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JOHN M’CONNELL, 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 5309) granting an 
increase of pension to John McConnell, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit be pee etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, — he is hereby, 
anthorized and directed to place on the pension ly . —.— 8 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John McConnell, late of Com- 


D. D. Henrie's 


as egin — as — and — 

an „ an u pension a rate o! r monte in 

og Voran that he is now 8 pe 

r- = amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ollows: 


In line 6 strike out “Compan: 
In line 7 strike out “regiment” and insert “co 


D. * 
ny, D.” 


In line insert war with M exico,” and in the same 


ine sicko ik “ forty ” an insert twenty.“ 
The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JULIA A. HENDERSON. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 10077) granting a 
pension to Julia A. Henderson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

orized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 

and limitations of the pension laws, the name of J ulia A. A. Henderson, widow of 
Cant. George W. Doty, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out “ Captain;” and in line 7, before United States Navy,” 
insert “late captain.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was 5 to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

CALVIN HITT. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13911) granting an 
increase of pension to Calvin Hitt. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit par pay pein Pe ete., — 82 the 3 of the Interior be, and he is here 
authorized and n the pension roll, subject to the is hereby, 
and ete ana cr then of msion pegon the name of Calvin Hitt, late of Com- 
pany L Stevenson's ae ew York Volunteers, Mexican war, and Com- 

Second Regim esota Volunteer Infantry, war of the rebel- 
ee and pay h hima 5 at the rate of $30 per month n lieu of that he is 
now 
i The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

ollows: 

In lines 7. 8, and q strike out“ Mexican war, and Compa: pany B, Second Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, war of the rebellion,’ and insert “war 


with Mexi 
In line 9 strike out “thirty” and insert “twenty.” 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


MARY TAGGART, 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 15204) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Taggart. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


3 etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 
authorized and directed to place on oa roll, —— to to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary Ka my widow be 
First Lieut. James S Taggart late of Sonay got Seventy-first 
er a pension at the rate 5 


New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

$20 per month, 

P ae amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 


I — 6 3 out the e First Lieut.“ su . A 
e7, before the word Com v” strike ou o word “of” and insert 
in ner thereof the words “ first 9 
In line 8 strike out the word * e Vy 
In line 9, after the word one insert the words “ in lieu of that she is 


ore reoeivin event of the death of Ma Taggart, 
d dependent child of sa ofs said James ©. Taggart, th e 


— 5 in granted hall cease and 
A of the death of Mary 


moot on ‘at the rate of 
3 A at te of 
of said Mary 


The arenas were 
The billas amended was 884 to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 


to the mo of said 
aie month from and after the 1 — of ue 


ALLAN DUNNING. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14641) granting a 
pension to Allan Dunning. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit er pee etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to to the Denning been 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Alla 
and dependent son of Sany W. Dunning, late of Sixth In dent pendent Battery, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay hima Indepen at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 

CEPHAS H. JOHN. 

The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 13690) granting an 
increase of pension to C. H. John. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is here 
„ directed to placeon the pension roll, subject to the e 
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mri gerenda a ee laws, the name of C. H. John, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventy-seventh Regiment is Volunteer Infantry, and him 
a pension at the rate of 845 per month in lieu of that he is now z 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
A eee strike out the letter C.“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
In line 8 strike out the word “forty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 


word “forty.” 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of to 
se l A pension 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
AMELIA COSTER: 
The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 12006) granting 
an increase of pension to Amelia Coster. . 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the:Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 
andlimitationsof the pension laws, the nameof Amelia „ widow of Leon 
Coster, late of Company F, Seventeenth usetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company C, -sixth ent usetts Volunteer 
Infantry,.and pay hera pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving as long as her helpless son, George „Shall live; 


month. If the said Amelia 

less son, Geo H. Coster, then the Secretary of 

hereby, autho and directed to place on the W subject to the 
ms and limitations of the 2721 name of said George H. 
, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


Strike out all of line 8. 

In line 9 strike out the words Infantry, and.” 
83 line strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in leu thereoſ 

word * * 

In line lo strike out the words as! as her” and all of lines 11, 12, 13. 
H, and 15 on page | and lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 on page 2. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HUMPHREY M. GLINES. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R, 749) granting an 
increase of pension to Humphrey M. Glines. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
enact That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ho is hereby, 
authorized and directed to inc on the pension roll subject to the vision 
and limitations of the pension 3 nam ETEM Bas ‘lines, 00 


Eleventh Regiment Infantry. and 
Dey ae i the rate of $30 per month in lieu of ——— 
ving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 


mendation. 
MARY DINGLER. 


pension to Dingler. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

ee and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary Dingler, mother of 
George Neville, late private Company ch npr Pee New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 


follows: 
In line 6, before the word mother,” insert the word “dependent 


* 
In oro strike out the word private and insert in lieu thereof the 
The amendments were agreed to. ; 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MARY M. RICE. 


The next pension business was the bill (S. 5475) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary M. Rice. 


ion business was the bill (H. R. 14882) granting a | teenth Corps, 


committee, Imoveto amend the bill by striking out, in line 9, the 
word “ forty ” and inserting in lieu thereof fifty;” so as to make 
this pension $50 a month. 

I want to say only a word. General Rice had four years and a 
half of service in the Union Army. He started in as a private, was 
advanced through the grades of captain, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel to that of brigadier-general. He participated in the bat- 
tle of Vicksburg and of Kenesaw Mountain. 3 wounded 
at both places. 8 in the battle of h, the siege 
of Corinth. the battles of ckasaw Bayou and Arkansas Post. 
For his gallant conduct at Vicksburg he was mentioned for special 
and meritorious service. His service was such as to make one feel 
proud that he was an American. I will not take further time of 
the committee, but.ask to.add as of my printed remarks the 
record of General Rice. as ed from the War Department 

The CHAIRMAN. Withoutobjection, the gentleman from In 
diana will have permission to extend his remarks, 

There was no objection. 

The document referred to is as follows: 

RECORD AND Pension OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Sie: In mse to —.— request for the . 0 att of 
s and mi Teco! 
Americus V. rigadier-general 
with Senate bil 800. T ha ve the honor to „„ oe 

It is shown i, rg Be pent te ror Rice was mustered inte 
service April 27, . 

Volunteer Infantry (three months“ ene the was mustered 
out with his 3 as captain, August 12. 

He was mustered into service September 2, 1861, as captain of Com 
pany A, -seventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry, to serve = 
promoted to tenant-colonel, 


General Orders, No, 168, War 


eral of vo 
t. De December 28, 1865, to take 


(pated in the western campaign, includi; 
— of Corinth, the battles of Chickasaw Bayona 
At Vicksburg he led his regiment in e assault on the ene 8 works. on 

below an 
„F Si 


Department hon 
Tiir eg snas — colonel of = 3 Orio, ae on the requ 
onel Rice e governor supported earnest x 
> General Sherman, this V — 


n the of his 
skill and gallantry in the different actions in w 
several times recommended fo: 


renew my recommendation state 
those young officers who has served with me all through the time since Shi. 
lok nant enabled tne to do the sarvice TOA x Know hia cepacity end fitness 
the promotion is more than deserved. It is y due to put 
him on a par with his fellows who have already been properly promoted.” 
ery respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 


Chief Record and Pension Office. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE aiant 
United States Senate, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, if I were going to select a 
volunteer soldier of the war for the Union as a typical specimen 
of the best development and most patriotic type of the American 


The bill was read, as follows: volunteer soldier, I think I would choose the subject of this pen- 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, | sion bill—I mean General Rice. General Rice’s career was a 
authorized and directed to piace on the ponsion of Mar ML, Bice, widow of | notable one. He was well educated and was entering life with 
Americus V. Rice. late colonel Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Vol - | every prospect of success and „but he had the patriotic 
try, and United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension | idea. He was a devoted friend of the American Union. He was 
at the rate of $40 per month. a strong Democrat in politics, but when the war began Democ- 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will in- 
crease this pension by the addition of 810 a month. The Senate 
has passed the bill at $40 and this amendment will increase it 
to $50. This is a most meritorious case. I have never known 
one that made a stronger or more just demand upon the liber- 
ality of the committee and the House. I do not want to offer 
an amendment myself, but I hope the committee that reported 
this bill will, without any motion from me, propose the increase 
I have indicated. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, by direction of the 


asa slogan no attractions for him. He left his 
3 eee ts. and all and went gallantly forth to fight the 
battles of fis country. 
He enlisted as a private soldier, wasearly advanced to the grade 
of captain, then lieutenant-colonel and colonel, and then briga- 
dier-general. He fought in the battleof Vicksburg and at Kene- 


saw Mountain and was wounded at both places. Apparently he 
never got near en to the enemy to be hit by their shot that 
he did not suffer. Vicksburg he led his regiment in an assault 


on the enemy’s works on May 22,1863. He was severely wounded 
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below the knee and in the thigh of the right leg. Again. almost 
disabled, he joined the forces and marched in the great campaign 
to Atlanta and led an assault on the enemy's works at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Georgia, June 27. 1864. There again he was badly 
disabled. sustaining a wound of the left ankle and fractures of 
the shin bone and the thigh of the right leg, necessitating the 
amputation of the right leg above the knee. 

Almost any other man would have retired at the first wounding: 
every man except Rive would have retired at the second wound- 
ing. He did not do it; but on December 14, 1864, he was given 
an honorable discharge by special order of the War Department. 
He ond Pee from the War Department, and on the recommenda- 
tion of General Sherman the order wasrevoked and he wasrestored 
to his command and joined his regiment March 29, 1865, and then 
was promoted to brigadier-general of volunteers and was assigned 
to the command of the Third Brigade. Second Division, Fifteenth 
Corps. on which duty he continued until August 19, 1865. and then 
went home discharged and bearing honorable wounds and bear- 
ing with him the love and affection of the soldiers who knew him. 
General Sherman wrote: 

I have heretofore recommended for promotion to brigadi general of 
volunteers Col. A. V. Rice, Fifty-seventh Ohio Infantry, for specia 
at Vicksburg and Kenesaw, at which latter he was-wounded terribly. 

Iagain renew my recommendation and state that Colonel Rice is one-of 
those pee cere who has served with me all through the time since Shi- 
loh and enabled me to do the service I did. I know his capacity and fitness 
and know that the promotion is more than deserved. It is fairly due to put 
him on a par with his fellows who have already been properly promoted 

This was the splendid indorsement of that grim old soldier, 
Sherman, who never recommended a man for anything if he did 
not believe he was justly entitled to it. 

Coming back to Ohio, as I have said, he again entered politics 
and was the Democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor of 
Ohio. He was a forceful, eloquent, and popular speaker, and on 
the stump occupied to politics much of the same leadership he 
had in war. But his terrible wounds impeded his progress in his 

rofession. He was appointed by Mr. Cleveland pension agent at 
lumbus, and won the affection of the soldiers and their friends 
by the urbane and yet prompt and accurate discharge of his 
duties. When McKinley became President, he refused to remove 
General Rice until his full term should be served. and then saw to 
it that heshould be provided with a fairly profitable position here 
in Washington, a position which, varying in degree. but always 
being a responsible one, he held until the time of his death. 

We gave him a pension of $100 a month some years ago, and at 
that time it was shown that he had suffered beyond the power of 
man to describe. His was not the maiming and the disfiguring 
of the physical man which became sound and well but for the 
loss of members; his was a constant, never-ceasing agony of 


suffering. 

He left a family, a devoted wife and a lovely daughter, faithful 
and breke the General to the last, and they come here nowand 
say on behalf of themselves through me and through this com- 
mittee and through the committee of the Senate: This much 
General Rice offered upon the altar of his country. You can not 
compensate him, his compensation will be in another world. but 
you can see to it that the sting of poverty shall be at least to some 
degree ameliorated in the case of those he loved and for whom he 
would have provided ample support but for the sacrifices to his 


country. 

I know the House will pass the bill. I know the Senate will 
concur in this amendment. I know that the President will most 
gladly sign this bill. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Minns of Indiana was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside witha favorable 
recommendation. 

EVERTON J. CONGER. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14336) granting 
an increase of pension to Everton J. Conger. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autho: and directed to place on the 3 roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Everton J: Conger, late 
lieutenant-colonel First District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry,and pay him 
a pension of $100 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out “one hundred” and insert “fifty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended ‘was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


WILLIAM J, BARCROFT. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12346) to correct the mili- 
tary record of William J. Barcroft. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman doesnot need to ask unani- 
mous consent. We are in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. PRINCE. I know that. and I think this bill almost comes 


within the rule. Yet there may be a slight question about it. 
Therefore Lask unanimcus consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mlinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration.of the bill (H. R. 12346) 
to.correct the military record of William J. Barcroft. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby. author- 
izedand directed toremovethe politicaldisabilitiesand cha now a 
on the records on file at the War Department axainst William J. 
Company H, Eighty-sixth United States Colored Troops, and grant him an 
honorabie discharge in lieu of one that was issued and lost. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
know what are the political disabilities of this gen:leman? 

Mr. LAMB. The bill speaks for itself. Mr. Chairman. It is to 
restore him to the same position he would have occupied if he 
had not lost his discharge; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. He is not under any political disa- 
bility, is he? 

Mr. LAMB. No. He lost his discharge. and we want to place 
him in the position he would have been in if he had not lost that 


ge. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for us to hear 
what gentlemen are saying. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, in order to explain this bill I 
wish to say that Mr. Barcroft served in the Union Army. He was 
dangerously wounded in the knee and almost lost his eyesight. 
He afterwards had some trouble with some one of his officers. 
He-was tried by a court-martial and sentenced t receive a dis- 
honorable discharge. and also to serve twelve or sixteen months, 
I think, in prison. He served about eight months. His case was 
afterwards reinvestigated, and by an order of the War Depart- 
ment he was discharged from imprisonment and directed to 
appear before the mustering officer and receive an honorable 
discharge. He started from Nashville to Mobile to receive his 
discharge. While on the way he lost his knapsack and his papers 
authorizing him to receive an honorable discharge. Being an 
ignorant colored man, not knowing his rights, after losing his 
knapsack and papers he did not go to the mustering officer to get 
his discharge 


The Military Committee have recommended that in view of the 
War Department's own records this charge of dishonorable dis- 
missal be removed and that he be given.an honorable discharge. 

As a matter of fact. it is not a charge of desertion which would 
properly come up in the Committe of the Whole House as we are 

e to-day. For that reason I have asked unanimous consent 
that it may be considered, and I trust there will be no objection, 

Mr. GIBSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, [have no real doubt, 
after hearing the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PRINCE], that this is a meritorious proposition; but I take this 
occasion to suggest to the gentleman from Illinois and his col- 

upon his committee that I have some knowledge that 
there are other meritorious bills pending before that honorable 
committee. some of which have been pending there for a.very long 
time and have never received any attention at the hands of that 
committee. ; 

I myself have had occasion to request the consideration of some 
bills of this general nature. and so far as I know my appeals have 
gone unheeded. And while I am not that kind that desires to 
obstract.any other meritorious bill because those introduced by 
myself for constituents of mine can not be considered, yet I ho 
this-committee will see its way clear. if not at this session at the 
next session of this Congress, to give consideration to some meas- 
ures I have introduced, and which are pending before that com- 
mittee, that, in ll heey are as meritorious as this or any 
other bill introd in this Con, 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. PRINCE. I just want to say one word. Mr. Chairman. 
T presume that we have not taken up all of the bills before us 
that perhaps, if we would devote all our time to them. we could. 

But I wish to say to the House that there are about 2.000 desertion 
bills before the Committee on Military Affairs. I think we passed 
at the last Congress about eight of these bills. and four of them 
were vetoed. For one: I am decidedly opposed, after forty years 
have intervened since that great struggle. most of the witnesses 
being dead, to place upon the roll-of honor men who willfully de- 
serted during those trying times. In this icular instance the 
record of the War Department discloses the fact that this man 
should be relieved, and we are asking Congress to grant it to him. 
But if gentlemen will watch our work in the committee they will 
see we have tried to give a full and fair hearing irrespective of 
party to. any person who comes before that committee. I wish 
to say in advance I think the men who wear the butt“ non this 
side of the House—and the men who contended against them—on 
the other side of the House—will commend the committee for 
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standing between deserters and the men who fought for the flag 
from 1861 to 1865. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, the gentleman has said that the committee is 
opposed to granting relief in cases of desertion. Does it not ap- 
pear that the cases where the circumstances attending the deser- 
tions appear to be worst that they get relief, and does not the 
gentleman think that where there is merit in the claim, and where 
a man was wrongfully and falsely charged, he should be relieved? 
Now, there are cases where they have lived for thirty or forty 
years without knowing that those charges were made against 
Lace , and here is the only place under heaven that they can get 
relief. 

Mr. PRINCE. That may be true. We favor granting relief 
in every worthy case. If the Member who introduces this class 
of legislation will carefully look over the military record of the 
applicant for relief he will be convinced, in nine cases out of ten, 
that he has introduced a bill at somebody's request that ought 
not to be considered by this House. 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to know if unanimous 
consent has been given? 

Mr. SIMS. Iam not here objecting to your bill—— i 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent has not been given. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Iwantto ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question. You say you are opposed to giving relief in 
these cases of desertion, or so-called ‘‘ desertion ’’—— 

Mr. GIBSON. I object to this discussion, and call for the reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee (continuing), Because forty years 
have ela since the charge was made—— 

The C MAN. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Are we not pensioning yore’ fo 
years after the war, and letting them give evidence in their be 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAMB. Iwould like to say one word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. LAMB. This man was wounded in the service, and if I, 
who fought on the other side, can ask for his relief, I think other 
gentlemen might not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside with 
a favorable recommendation. . a 

The question was taken; and the bill was ordered to be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
and report the various bills passed in the Committee of the Whole 
to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SPALDING, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration various bills on the Private Calendar, and had di- 
rected him to report them to the House, some with amendments 
and others without amendments, with the recommendations that 
the amendments be agreed to and the bills do pass, and that the 
bills without amendments do pass. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
previous question be considered as ordered on the bills and amend- 
ments to their final passage, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the previous question be considered as ordered 
on all these bills and amendments to their final passage, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

SUPREME COURT IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12647, with Senate amend- 
ments. ; 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to reserve the right to object until 
I know what this bill is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court in the Indian Territory 
and to provide for additional United States judges therein, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The 8 from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the House nonconcur in the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. The Chair announces the ap- 
pointment of the following conferees: Mr. JENKINS, Mr, THomas 
of Iowa, and Mr. LITTLE. 

BILLS REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the bills just 
i code from the Committee of the Whole House. 
ouse bills of the following titles, favorably reported from the 


Committee of the Whole House without amendment, were sever- 
ally considered, ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed: 
HOUSE BILLS WITHOUT AMENDMENT. 
A a R. 4379, A bill granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
ams; 

H. R. 14521. A bill granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
H. Phillips; 

H. R. 14524, A bill granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown; 

H. R. 10846. A bill granting an increase of pension to Heinrich 
Erbstoeser; 
at R. 14894, A bill granting an increase of pension to John 

ideon; 

H. R. 9354, A bill granting an increase of pension to John Rich- 


mond; 
H. R. 14631. A bill granting a pension to William T. Spencer; 
2 85 B 2577. A bill granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
2 ©; y 
H. R. 940. A bill ting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 


2 granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
1 ; 

5 R. 4582. A bill granting an increase of pension to John S. 
er; 

H. R. 2124. A bill granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 


rannis; 

H. R. 11486. A bill granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Loewenstine; 

H. R. 14637. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
Kimbrough; 
wae 14592. A bill granting an increase of pension to Alfred B. 

Wil; 

H. R. 14638, A bill granting a pension to Park Avery; 
ae R. 14508, A bill granting an increase of pension to John 

rady; 

H. R. 13805. A bill granting a pension to Emma W. Hays; 

H. R. 7373. A bill granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 

H. 5 3431. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
Basnett; 

H. R. 14641. A bill granting a pension to Allan Dunning; 

H. R. 749. A bill granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 
M. Glines; and 

H. R. 12346, A bill to correct the military record of William J. ` 
Barcroft. 

HOUSE BILLS AMENDED, 


House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee 
of the Whole House with amendments, were severally considered, 
the amendments agreed to, the bills as amended ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, read the third time, and passed: 
ed R. 13886, A bill granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

ahers; 

H. R. 14572. A bill granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander P. Nelson; 

H. R. 14640. A bill granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
McGinsey (title amended): 

H. R. 14611, A bill granting a pension to William L. Beverly; 

H. R. 487, A bill granting a pension to Mary J, Waugh (title 
amended); 

H. R. 698, A bill granting a pension to William M. Crow (title 
amended); 

H. R. 4584, A bill granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 


Butler; 

H. R. 14531. A bill granting an increase of pension to P. A. 
Gatchell (title amended); 

H. R. 14308. A bill granting a pension to A. C. Fisk (title 
amended); 

H. R. 14201. A bill granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Smith (title amended); 

H. R. 13490, A bill granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Good; 
H. R. 14511. A bill granting an increase of pension to Robert 


. Keys; 
H. R. 12861. A bill | granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 
Mingus (title amended); 

H. R. 4572. A bill granting a pension to Peter Lander (title 


ed); 
R. 3131. A bill granting a pension to Andrew Cooksey; 
R. 9623. A bill granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
R. 9778. A bill granting an increase of pension to Absolom 
Shiltz (title amended); 

H. R. 11086. A bill granting a pension to Charles W. Crary 
(title amended); 

H. R. 11013. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 


Flaig; 
H. R. 7497. A bill granting a pension to Emma A. Webster; 
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H. R. 9107. A bill granting a pension to Margaret F. Randolph 
(title amended); 

H. R. 6338. A bill granting a pension to Antoinette I. Sawyer 
(title amended 5 
Spins H. ies Ges . A bill granting an increase of pension to William 

pieg 


HB. TH A bill granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
endee; 

H. R. 5565. A bill granting s pension: to Elisa Workman; 

H. R. 13272. A bill granting a pension to Delana A. L 

H. R. 13391. A bill granting an increase of pension to 541 


ost; 

H. R. 6537, A bill granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Hawthorne (title 8 

a R. 6718. A bill granting an increase of pension to James E. 


H. ee A bill granting a pension to Henry McCreary (title 
amended); 
H. R. 12197. A bill granting an increase of pension to Daniel M. 


dor; 
H. R. 12177. A bill granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 


aters; 
6 R. 6111. A bill granting a pension to Edward A. Morris 
e amended); 
H. R. 2794. A bill granting a pension to Lizzie J. Hoadley 
H. R. 14204. A bill a pension to John B. Hobday. 
H. R. 10284. A bill granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 
H. R. 12629. A bill granting a pension to Ida Diamond; 
13178. A bill granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


R. 
nghton 
=i 12708, A bill granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
R. 


warth; 
14153. A bill granting an increase of pension to P. C. 
Woods (title amended); 
Lo ecg A bill granting a pension to J. C. Horton (title 
en 2 


R 
pson: 
R. R. 14578. A bill granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 

R. 1093. A bill for the relief of Rose B. Noa (title amended); 
. R. 4398. A bill granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 

. R. 5725. A bill granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 

i. R. 9477. A bill granting an increase of pension to George 


F 


; 


. R. 10029. A bill granting an increase of pension to Charles 


een 


TTT 


H. R 
Bilderback; 

H. R. 13404. A bill granting an increase of pension to Emanuel 
Peck (title amended); 

H. R. 14639. A bill granting an increase of pension to J. J. 
Meade (title amended); = 

H. R. 9901. I Stoner; 

H. R. 12268, A bill granting a pension to Jane K. Carpenter 
(title amended); 

H. R. 11397. A bill granting a pension to William Leonard 
(title amended); 

H. R. 10183. A bill granting a pension to Charles M. Lee; 

H. R. 11335. A bill granting an increase of pension to John 


Trader; 

H. R. 8716. A bill granting a pension to Peter Creager (title 
amended): 

oa R. 13000. A bill granting a pension to Robert Elliott (title 


ended); 
eR R. 7237. A bill granting a pension to Annie E. Hetherington 
es Nag À bm ting to Elizabeth B. Y 
gran a pension ount 
(title amended); 
E 8 14865. A bill granting an increase of pension to Mercy J. 
er; 
H. R. 14859. A bill granting an increase of pension to Mathias 
Ridenour (title amended); 
5 R. 13347. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 


H. R. vie A bin ting f Wiliam 
1487 an increase o ion to 

= ne gran pensi 
. 2332 ͤĩð v 


H. R. 14992. A bill granting an increase of pension to Phoebe 
W. Daw (title amended); 

H. R. 14541. A bill granting an i increase of pension to Azaria§, 
Elwood (title amended); 

H. R. 13592. A bill granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


M. Ferguson; 
H. R. 2113, A bill granting a pension to Sarah A. Sullivan; 
H. R. 4771. A bill granting a pension to Aaron Taylor; 
H. — 14001. A bill granting an increase of pension to Leslie C. 


H. R. 14636. A bill granting a pension to James R. Fletcher 
(title amended); 
Secs R. 15126. A bill granting a pension to Joseph A. Cox (title 


E. Arnett; ended); 
H. R. 11262. A bill granting a pension to John H 11 R. 13816. A bill granting a pension to Annie Hines (title 
H. R. 12604. A bill granting a pension to Edward gg amended); 
H. R. 13437. A bill granting a pension to William P. Craw-| H. R. 15183. A bill granting a pension to Ella F. Kenneal 
ford: H. R. 3924. A bill granting an increase of pension to Ira Waldo 
H. R. 13586. A bill granting an increase of pension to Abraham 8 14876. A bill granting an increase of pension to Pde 
Harris; er, jr 
H. R. 18636.-A bill granting a pension to George S. Noland; H. R. 4152 . A bill granting an increase of pension to George B. 
H. R. 14141. A bill granting an increase of pension to King | Hartley 
Kerley; H. E 740. A bill granting an increase of pension to Ira Meserve; 
R. 14512. A bill granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. R. 14484. A bill granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Sweeney; 
R. 14702. A bill granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 
R. 


oe 
. 14938, A bill granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 
. 14884, A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
Huffman: 

H. R. 3036. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
H. 


Romaine 
H. R. 5711. A bill granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
nister: 


Chro : 

H. R. 14630. A bill granting a pension to Augustus Finley,now 
Augustus Davis (title amended); 

H. R. 3921. A bill granting an increase of pension to M. C. 
Staves (title amended); 
3 R. 4903. A bill granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
Pes K 14802 A bill granting an increase of pension to Thomas C. 

iley; 

H. R. 6049. A bill granting a pension to Peter B. Phillips (title 
amended); 

H. R. 5829. A bill granting an increase of pension to. Thomas 
Ellmaker; 

ae: R. 2675. A bill granting a pension to Robert J. Tate (title 


ded); 
Tf. R. 9338. A bill granting an increase of pension to Solon D. 
Moore; 


K. 14801. A bill granting a pension to John W. Schrader | Morrison 


W. Lee; 
H. R. 15076. A bill granting an increase of pension to Lawrence 


14747. A bill granting an increase of pension to Sympho- | Le Bron 


H. R. 8280, A bill granting an increase of pension to James A. 
H. R. f. K. 14400. A bill granting a pension to Degraphenreed P. Mo- 


Kinle 
H. R. 13605. A bill granting a pension to Elizabeth E. Conatt 
(it amended); 
5 H. R. 14890. A bill granting an increase of pension to Allen R. 
rris; 
H. R. 14343. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
NE K. 16I (title 5 7 


Imas 

„ER 15148 15148. À bill granting an increase of pension to Armour 

1 11336. A bill granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
H. R. ‘usr, A bill granting an increase of pension to William 


g an increase of pension to Myron 


H. R. 9304. A bill ting an increase of pension to Mrs. John 
Tenir 1 5 0 * 
bill granting an increase of pension to John 
e 


H, 85 A bill granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
H. R. 11827. A bill granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


. 
? 
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H. R. 934. A bill granting an increase of pension to Frank 
H. R. 10334. A bill granting an increase of pension to John §. 
Allison; 
H. R. 1305. A bill granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 
A. Kenney; 
an 5 A bill granting an increase of pension to James E. 
H, R. 11874. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 5309. A bill granting an increase of pension to John Me- 


Connell; : 
H. R. 10077. A bill granting a pension to Julia A. Henderson; 
H. R. 13911. A bill granting an increase of pension to Calvin 


Hitt; 
1 H. 5 15204. A bill granting an increase of pension to Mary 
gart: 
. R. 13690. A bill granting an increase of pension to C. H. John 
(title amended); 
H. R. 12006. A bill granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Coster; 
H. R. 14882. A bill granting a pension to Mary Dingler; and 
J 1 5 14336. A bill granting an increase of pension to Everton 
. ger. 


SENATE BILLS WITHOUT AMENDMENT. 


S. 3616. An act granting an increase of pension to Frances E. 


Plummer; 

S. 3335. An act granting an increase of m to John Waldo; 

S. 538. An act granting an increase of pension to Alice W. 
Stoodley; 

S. 2399. An act granting a pension to Michael Nelligan; 

S. 3989. An act granting an increase of pension to Eugene 
Schilling; a 

S. 3915. An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. 
Bollinger, alias Benjamin Bell; 
Ne 5349. An act granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 

umen; 

S. 5372. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse W. 
McGahan; 

S. 5230. An act granting an increase of pension to John D. 


Inger; 
8. 1564, An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Working; 
S. 1808. An act granting a pension to James L. Dyer; 
S. 5265. An act granting an increase of pension to James Stout; 
S. 5289. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter Baker; 
S. 5161. An act granting an increase of pension to William H. 


Seip; 

1 An act granting an increase of pension to David L. 
er; 

S. 5270. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen R. Os- 


Senate bills of the following titles, favorably reported from the trand 


Committee of the Whole without amendment, were severally con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 
S. 4018. An act granting an increase of pension to James Gunn; 
8. oat, An act granting an increase of pension to William L. 


S. 5078. An act granting an increase of praean to Asa Smith; 
S. 2367, An act granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 


ergel; 

S. 8151. An act granting an increase of pension to Hayden M. 
Thompson; 

S. 5096. An act granting an increase of pension to Edmond G. 
Pugsley; 

S. 682. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob S. 
Grimes; 


§. 1494. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward Colvin; I 


S. 3119. An act granting an increase of pension to Raynor H. 


Newton; , 
S. 5194. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Overley; 
S. 4086. An act granting an increase of pension to Ralph Van 
Brunt; 
8. 423. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa Weaver; 
S. 1687. An act granting an increase of pension to Harvey R. 


S. 1909. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Holliday; 

S. 2011. An act granting a pension to Maggie E. Bamford; - 

S. 3665. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
O'Connor; 

S. 4353. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward M. 
McCcok; 

S. 1244. An act granting an increase of pension to Sue Stevens 
Eskridge; 

8. 3054. An act granting an increase of pension to Kate M. 
Strange; 

8. 3534. An act granting an increase of pension to Frances G. 


8. 4800. An act granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 
Gillmore; 
8S. 3008. An act granting an increase of pension to John R. Me- 


Mannomy; 

8. 1788. An act granting a pension to Sarah E. Nichols; 

S. 4171. An act granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus K. 
Miller; 

S. 2396. An act granting a pension to Clarissa Ann Lapoint; 

S. 4606. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward G. 
Horne; 

S. 5180. An act granting a pension to Thomas Smith; 

S. 5244, An act granting an increase of pension to John K. 


Whited; 
Ps 4341, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry Arm- 
8, dio, An act granting an increase of pension to Rose Mac- 
Farlane; 
S. 5125. An act granting an increase of pension to William O. 


White; 
S. 8203, An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 
oster; 


er; 

S. 3432. An act granting an increase of pension to Rosaline V. 

Campbell; 

S. 2730. An act granting an increase of pension to Jasper N. 

Jennings; i 
S. 433. An act granting an increase of pension to William L. 

Johnston; 

_ §. 5205. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph Dick- 


inson; 

S. 4187. An act granting an increase of pension to William G. 
Tompkins; 

S. 493. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard E. 
Bouldin; 

8. 2116. An act granting an increase of pension to Edna Stevens; 

S. 2803. An act granting an increase of pension to William H, 


jams; 

S. 5179. An act granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
Gardner; 
S. 4337. An act granting an increase of pension to William H, 


ess; 

53 405. An act granting an increase of pension to Darius W. 
wens; 

Wes 5076. An act granting an increase of pension to Stacy Wil- 
ms; 

1 5034. An act granting an increase of pension to George A. 

er; 

8 5101. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis Y, 
oster; 

aa 3304. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew A. 
eiley; 
S. 4679. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. 

Shankland; 
S. 5282. An act granting an increase of pension to William P. 


ohn; 

S. 741. An act granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Woodworth; 

S. 4223. An act granting an increase of pension to William P, 


8. 52 13, An act granting an increase of pension to Theodore J, 
S. 511i. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
8. 3800. An act granting an increase of pension to James N. 
Wa An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth C. 
S. 103. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander D. 
11 8 An act granting an increase of pension to William H. Col- 


85 

S. 3666. An act granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Carrier; and 

S. 3245. An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar F. 
Bartlett. 

SENATE BILLS AMENDED. 

Senate bills of the following titles, favorably reported from the 
Committee of the Whole with amendment, were severally con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed; 

S. 76. An act granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell; 
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S. 128. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara M. Gihon; 

S. 3489. An act granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; 
5 An act granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 

g: 

S. 3777. An act granting a pension to Sarah S. Smith; and 

S. 5475. An act granting a pension to Mary M. Rice. 

On motion of Mr. Giso, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the several bills were passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5342) to provide for the 
temporary government of the canal zone at Panama, the protec- 
tion of the canal works. and for other purposes, had asked for a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. KITTREDGE and Mr. HoP- 
KINS as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2268) 
to authorize the absentee Wyandotte Indians to select certain 
lands, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 4769) validating certain conveyance of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company. 


TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT OF THE CANAL ZONE AT PANAMA, 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill (S. 
5342) to provide for the tem: government of the canal zone 
at Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for other pur- 

. With the House amendment disagreed to by the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the fol- 
lowing Senate bill with the House amendment disagreed to, the 
title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr: Speaker, I move that the House do in- 
sist upon its amendment and ask for a conference. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
what the amendment is. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is very brief, and I will ask 
that the Clerk report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all after the eee Sea and insert: 
That until the expiration of the Fifty-eighth 


Co unless on 
for the temporary governmentof the territor A ae e by the United States 
from the Republic of Panama by the terms of the treaty ratified on the 26th 
day of February, 1904, be soonsr made by Co the military, civil, 
sna judicial powers exercised by the officers of existing governments of 
the said territory or ted by the terms of said treaty to the United States, 
shall be vested in such person or persons and shall be exercised in such man- 
ner as the President of the United States shall direct for the government of 
said territory and maintaining and protecting the inhabitants thereof in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion.” i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from lowa. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. LOVERING, and Mr. ADAMSON. 


HOMESTEAD LAWS WITH REFERENCE TO CERTAIN LANDS IN 
NEBRASKA, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 14826) to 
amend the homestead laws as to certain unappropriated and un- 
reserved lands in Nebraska, with Senate amendments, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House nonconcur 
in the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa that the House do nonconcur in the Senate amend- 
ments and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken: and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Lacey, Mr. MONDELL, and Mr. Lip. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
7056) creating a commission to consider and recommend legisla- 
tion for the development of the American merchant marine. and 
for other purposes. The bill has been already read. I will yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Luckixe]. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As much time as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the gentleman and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sridur], who has control of the time on that side of the House. 
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Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, it has been understood that 
whatever time there was on this bill should be divided, as I have 
understood, between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR} 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the House has not 
as yet consented to that arrangement. 

Mr. LUCKING. I understood thatthe gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Grosvenor] would ask that. 

Mr. GROS OR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that that order may be made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time for debate on this bill shall be controlled b 
himself on the majority side and by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LuckinG] on the minority side, and shall be divided 
ou Is there objection? 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. S er, I now request that gentlemen 
who make remarks upon this bill on either side of the House may 
have leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD., * 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen who speak upon this bill shall have 
leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. One moment, Mr. Speaker. I would ask if there 
has been any length of time fixed within which these remarks 
shall be extended? 

r G. For five legislative days after the vote on 

e bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. For five legislative days after the vote upon 
the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr CUSHMAN’ Mr. Speaker, a parliam 

$ i Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 8 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Has any limit been fixed upon the time for 
debate u this measure? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware of any. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. § er, I yield thirty minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Spicur]. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Speaker, there are two objections to this 
bill, the first of which is that we do not recognize the necessity 
for any commission to investigate the needs of our merchant ma- 
rine or the remedies to be applied in the correction of existing 
conditions. Repeated hearings have been had before committees 
in both Houses of Congress covering several years. and volumes of 
testimony have been taken. all of which is now available; and if 
further testimony should be desired, it could be heard just as well 
before the committees as before the so-called commission,” and 
these committees would at last have to report upon the matter to 
their respective Houses of Congress. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries con- 
sists of seventeen members and the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce also of the same number. It is now proposed to take the 
consideration of this subject out of the hands, temporarily, of 
thirty-four Members of Congress and place it in the hands of ten 
Members of Congress, to be chosen in equal numbers from the 
two Houses, to go over the very same ground that has already 
been fully covered, and have these ten men, under the name of a 
commission, to report the result of their findings to the next ses- 
sion of Congress after an expense of $20,000, unnecessarily. as we 
think. Not only has a great mass of testimony been taken. but 
a large number of books have been written on both sides of the 
question, all of which are accessible to every member of the two 
great committees and to any other Member of Congress who de- 
sires to investigate the matter. and may be found in the Congres- 
sional Library. And what good would result from the report of 
this commission? If they should favor a ship subsidy or discrim- 
inating duties and tonnage taxes in favor of American vessels or 
that nothing be done. the whole matter would again be referred 
to the respective committees of the Senate and House and leave 
the whole question at last just where it is now. with little or no 
additional information to better enable those committ-es to de- 
termine what ought to be done. 

We psi ee the fact that our merchant marine ¥ languish- 
ing, that much too large a percentage of our exports and importsis 
carried by foreign vessels, and that some remedy is needed and 
ought to be applied as speedily as possible. The remedy which 
we propose is a return to the system of discriminating duties and 
tonnage taxes in favor of American vessels. In other words, 
upon every of goods imported into this country in an 
American vessel there shall be such a reduction in the rate of 
duties as will encourage shippers of goods from foreign countries 
to ship in American vessels instead of foreign. and at the same 
time discriminate in tonnage taxes. There are two objections 
urged to this plan; that treaties and conventions with other na- 
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tions would have to be abrogated or modified, and that it might 
bring about retaliation. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I understand that the gentleman’s propo- 
sition is to terminate the commercial treaties—— 

Mr. SPIGHT. Yes; by giving notice. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Isit your idea to negotiate other treaties 
or go on without any treaties? 

Mr. SPIGHT. That would be a matter to be determined by 


Congress. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What is your own judgment? 

Mr. SPIGHT. I am referring to treaties which prohibit us 
from imposing these discriminating duties; we have no other 
treaties on that line. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is it your idea that we should have to 
negotiate new commercial treaties or go on without commercial 
treaties; or have you not thought of that subject enough to ex- 
press an opinion uoa it? ; 

Mr. SPIGHT. tis a matter, I think, to be determined by 


mgress, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In other words, you have not any opin- 
ion to 1 on that question now? 

Mr. SPIGHT. No, sir; I am not prepared to express an opin- 
ion now. But what I want to do is to abrogate the treaties now 
in existence, so as to enable us to impose these discriminating du- 
ties in those cases in which we may deem it 8 — 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And the gentleman not thought 
enough about this subject to be satisfied in his own mind whether 
we should negotiate new treaties? 

Mr. SPIGHT. No, sir; I do not think we ought to have any 
more of this kind. 

It is admitted that such a discrimination would be in contra- 
vention of existing treaties with a number of nations, but they 
all provide that either party to the convention may modify or 
wholly abrogate such treaties by giving the prescribed notice, 
varying, I believe, in time from six months to two years, most of 
them, perhaps, requiring one year’s notice. This can be done 
without any bad faith or even di on our part, and simply 
exercising our rights reserved under the treaties themselves. Pro- 
ceeding in an orderly and legal manner, we can do this without 
subjecting ourselves to criticism. And what right would these 
other nations have to complain at such action on our part? They 
are all seeking in one way or in another to build up their own 
shipping interests, and why may not we? The truth is, they and 
not we are benefited by the provisions in these treaties by which 
we have obligated ourselves to make none of those discrimina- 
tions, 8 in view of the fact that the percentage of our 
foreign carrying trade has grown so ridiculously A | we 


are now carrying only about 9 per cent of our foreign commerce, 
although we have a registered tonnage in the foreign trade of 
about 900,000 tons. 


As to retaliation by other nations in the event we should adopt 
the system of discrimination I have thus briefly outlined, my 
judgment is that it is a mere “scarecrow.” Let us examine for 
a moment and see what danger of retaliation really exists. We 
are not only the 8 producing nation on but we are 
able to make and do make almost everything we need or want, 
and in addition the civilized world is largely fed and clothed by 
our products. The United States is not only the richest nation in 
the world, but our 9 are larger than those of any other na- 
tion in the world. e exported ee last calendar year 
po to the value of $1,457,565,782. e United Kingdom of 

reat Britain during the same time exported goods to the value 
of $1,415,617,552, a difference in our favor of more than $40,000,000. 
Germany was the third in value of exports, reaching about $1,200,- 
000,000. France comes next with about $800,000,000. The great 
wealth of the United States is founded upon its agriculture. 

Of the $123,000,000 increase in our exports for the year 1903 over 
1902, cotton alone furnished $88,000,000, and the total value of the 
cotton crop in the United States for 1903 will reach in the neigh- 
borhood of $700,000,000. Add to this the enormons value of our 
corn, wheat, oats, sugar, molasses, tobacco, and other products of 
the farm, and the aggregate value is beyond the comprehension 
of the finite mind. : 

While, as I have said, the United States is a producing nation, 
all the other great nations, Bent Russia, are emphatically con- 
suming nations. We can do without the silks of France far bet- 
ter than France can do without our cotton. We do not need 
Germany’s sugar, but Germany needs our cotton, grain, oils, and 

visions, e no longer depend on Great Britain for high-class 
e manufactures, at E etc., because we make these 
things at home. But they need something which we have to 
and any effort to exclude our products or to load them down 
burdensome taxes would only oppress their own people, and 

this none of them desire to do. - : 

With Great Britain’s boasted maritime supremacy and her im- 
mense manufacturing and commercial wealth, deprive her of our 
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cotton and food stuffs and her looms would stop, her ships would 
rot, and her perme be left to starve and freeze. So with France 
and Germany. e can do without any of their products, while 
they are compelled to have ours. Then how foolish it is to be 
frightened at the ghost of retaliation. In our early history, when 
the United States was an infant in swaddling-clothes amongst the 
great nations of the earth, under this same policy of discriminat- 
ing duties retaliation so bitter as to amount to persecution was 
resorted to, and instead of suffering under it we grew stronger 
year by year and prospered wonderfully in our commercial and 
maritime affairs. 

The conditions have not materially changed, except that we 
have grown infinitely stronger and better able to defy their re- 
taliation, and now it would be cowardice to stop at the threat of 
retaliation from any source. There is no nation on earth so 
thoroughly prepared for entire self-support and independence as 
the United States. We want foreign trade because we have a 
surplus to sell, but we don’t want it bad enough to sacrifice our 
own people and beg for it on bended knees. We can get it on far 
better terms. We need only to show the front of a man” and 
the world is compelled to have our products, even though we 
should demand that they be taken from American vessels. 
[Applause. ] 

Looking to the building up of our merchant marine, our First 
Congress, under the leadership of the fathers and founders of the 
Republic, imposed a tax of 50 cents upon every ton of foreign 
shipping which entered our ports and only 6 cents per ton on 
American ships. The report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
shows that during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1903, 24,697,692 
tons of shipping entered our ports from foreign countries, and of 
this only 3,881,036 tons were American, and upon this our own 
ships paid, under existing laws, the same rate of tonnage tax as 
was paid by the foreign ships. Our theory is to reduce or totally 
remove this tax from our own vessels and at the same time give 
them lower charges as import duties, and thus enable our shi 
to give lower freight rates and compete more successfully in the 
foreign ing trade, and also help them to reimburse their 
owners for whatever difference there may be in the cost of opor 
ating their vessels as compared with the cost of operating ships 
under foreign fla 

Mr. GILBERT. When the gentleman speaks of foreign ships, 
he means all ships excepting those that bear the American flag? 

Mr. SPIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GILBERT. Is the gentleman prepared to state what pro- 
portion of the ships carrying foreign flags are really American 


abies, owned by American capital? 
à that would enable me to de- 


SPIGHT. I have no 
termine 5 70 ee 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. There are no statistics on that subject. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If I understood the gentle- 
man aright, he said that he proposes to return to the system of 
discriminative duties which was so successful in the early days, 
from 1789 to 1825. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is that the proposition the 
1 in their report? 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is a part of it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think not, Mr. Speaker. 
The proposition of the minority report is to return to quite a dif- 
ferent kind of discriminative duties. 

Mr. SPIGHT. I do not care to be interrupted for a speech. 
The gentleman can haye his own time in which to present his 
views. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. May I read a line? 

Mr. SPIGHT. I beg leave to decline to be further interrupted 
for the present, as I am limited in time. 

At the old rate established by our fathers there would have 
been collected during the last year from to taxes from 
American shipping engaged in the foreign trade only $232,862, 
while from vessels under foreign flags we would have received 
the princely sum of $10,408,128. It will not do to say that the 
foreign owners wouldn’t stand this heavy discrimination. They 
5 to stand it or go out of the trade and leave it just 
where we all want it—in the hands of our shipowners. They 
not only had to stand this tonnage tax in the early wao of our 
country, but they had to stand also discriminating tariff duties, 
which we favor also. 

It has been the policy of our Government almost from the be- 
ginning to discriminate in favor of our own vessels, one feature 
of which has been retained through all the generations, and that 
is the restricting of our coastwise trade to American vessels, as a 
result of which policy we have to-day a magnificent see of 
American-built vessels en in this trade, and some of them 
in the foreign trade, but the advocates of the shipbuilding inter- 
ests seem to lose sight of the fact that the building of — alone 
does not mean the winning of business in the foreign e when 
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we are met by the competition of the world. We are now labor- 
ing under a serious disadvantage. Foreign ships control the 
ing business not cnly of the outer world, but also of the 
United States, and in order to overcome this state of things and 
win a part of the trade that belongs property to us we must give 
some kind of assistance to our own vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade. We propose to do this by discriminating duties and ton- 
nage taxes, as did the fathers of the Republic under whose wise 
guidance our 1 Reet developed so wonderfully. 
.Mr. GILBERT. I hope it will not interrupt my friend if I ask 
another question. 
3 ee SPIGHT. Oh, no; I will be glad to answer the gentleman, 
can. 

Mr. GILBERT. Our Democratic doctrine is that every duty 
imposed upon imported goods is ultimately paid by the consumer 
of the g Now, if we adopt the discriminating duty against 
foreign vessels, will not the consumer of the imported goods pay 
that discriminating duty? 

Mr. SPIGHT. Not necessarily. The duty would be less upon 
1 in American bottoms than upon goods imported 

foreign bottoms. We do not increase the duty; but we make 
it less on goods imported in American vessels than on those im- 

rted in foreign vessels. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will not that necessarily result either in ex- 
cluding the foreign vessel, or if the foreign vessel comes here 
with goods in spite of the discriminating duty, will not the Ameri- 
can citizen pay the difference to the extent of the importation of 

in foreign vessels? 

Mr. SPIGHT. I think the duty would be less than it is now. 
The practical effect would be a reduction of duty, because the 
foreign vessel, in order to compete at all with the American vessel 
having a reduction of duty in its favor, would be compelled to 
put its freight rates down. And the goods would really cost the 
American consumer less than now. > 

Iam not a protectionist in the modern sense, nor am I a free 
trader, but when we can build up our merchant marine by a sys- 
tem of protection which hurts eA foreign shipowner and 
helps our own people to recover what justly belongs to them I 
have no scruples. The policy of discriminating duties is not a 
partisan question. It has been practiced and advocated by all 
parties, and in recent years national platforms, without regard to 
party, have pronounced in its favor. The lamented McKinley ad- 
vocated it with as much zeal as any Democrat of this or a past 
age. So that the only real question now is, not one of politics, 
but what is the wisest, surest, and most equitable method for the 
rehabilitation and speedy upbuilding of our merchant marine. 

That the ultimate p of this proposed legislation to create 
a commission is to ig e an excuse for a ship-subsidy bill along 
the lines advocated by prominent Republicans for a number of 
years I have no doubt. During the Fifty-sixth Congress a bill 
was by the Senate and favorably reported by a majority 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, pro- 
viding for a system of subsidies which was so manifestl air, 
unjust, and 5 ore its friends 1 875 3 5 = 
call it up and put it upon its passage, and it was e ie. 
In the -seventh onesies the same efforts were made, but 
without result. And in this the first session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, with Presidential and Con ional elections staring 
them in the face, the ional advocates of ship subsidy are 
not willing to trust the judgment and verdict of the American 

ple by even attempting to pass such a measure through either 
3 of Congress. 

The President himself, foreseeing the danger, sounded a note of 
alarm and suggested a commission even more obnoxious than 
the measure now pending, providing that several Cabinet officers 
of his own choosing should be members of that commission, but 
this feature was so revolting to his own party associates that it 
was promptly rejected. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

The evident purpose of this commission idea is twofold. First, 
it is a cunning evasion of a most dangerous proposition which is 
loaded with possible, if not probable, disaster to the party in 
power, when the people, the free and untrammeled voters of the 
country, are given an early opportunity to pass judgment. 

Second. If something is not done to pacify and give hope that 
some prey will be enacted to meet the demands of the aggre- 

ted shipbuilders and shipowners, with their enormous capital, 

re will be a fearful slump in campaign contributions from this 
source, and therefore this scheme was hatched by which the 
ple are to be fooled into false security and interested capitalists 
are to be induced to “cough up.” If this bill should be enacted 
into law, there is but one thing that will, in my judgment, pre- 
vent the ultimate of a . bill, and that is the 
defeat of the Republican party in the November elections. If the 
opposition to the measure should be encouraged by a Democratic 
victory, if confined only to a majority in this House, and we ho 
for much more [applause on the Democratic side], it could not fo 
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passed in both Houses of Congress during the short session of three 
months next winter. 

This view of the case naturally leads me to discuss the main 
question, that of ship subsidy. I do not care whether it shall 
come in the form of any of the bills which have been heretofore 
presented or in some other garb designed to be less objectionable, 
sugar coat it as they may, it is vicious, un-American, and the 
worst kind of class legislation. It is conceived in the sin of the 
unholy idea that the Government has the power and the right to 
tax one industry, profitable or unprofitable, to build up another 
industry, to make it more profitable. I do not doubt that there 
are men who honestly think that they believe certain things are 
right in politics, in business, in morals, and in religion, and yet 
they may be very far from the truth. 

While I hope that I have none of that exclusiveness and nar- 
row-mindedness which would lead me to arrogate to myself the 
position that Iam right and that everybody else is wrong, I can 
not understand how any thoughtful man with a proper regard 
for the rights of others can hold that a subsidy or gift without 
some adequate consideration can be conferred by the Govern- 
ment upon one business at the expense of every other. The prin- 
ciple is unfair and is founded upon injustice, no matter how 
specious may be the arguments in support of it. It is necessarily 
taking from the profits of one industry to build up another. 
Many industries are now, in effect, subsidized by the policy of 
protection for protection’s sake, to the great detriment of other 
equally worthy industries and enterprises which are not embraced 
in the favored classes, 

Iam not opposed to incidental protection to a limited degree, 
nor do I favor such radical and instantaneous changes in our 
tariff laws as would result in the destruction or serious crippling 
of any legitimate business or enterprise, but I am opposed to any 
and every thing that tends to build up a monopoly to the injury 
of other enterprises. How a ship sub-idy, such as has been pro- 
posed from time to time, can be anything else than incidental, if 
not direct, robbery of other industries, whether protected or not, 
I fail to see. 

Mr. GILBERT, I should like to ask the gentleman what pro- 
portion of foreign vessels are subsidized? 

Mr. SPIGHT. Ishould say not more than 3 or 4 per cent. 

Mr. GILBERT. How many lines of steamers ply between the 
ports of Philadelphia and New York and foreign ports? 

Mr. SPIGHT. Iam not able to answer that question. 

I can not do better in this connection than to quote from a re- 
port made on this subject in the Forty-fifth Congress by the pres- 
ent distinguished Speaker of this House, in whose integrity and 
sound, practical business sense we all haye great confidence. In 
discussing a proposition to subsidize two steamship lines, one 
from New York and the other from New Orleans, running to Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. not primarily for the mail service, but for 
the purpose of promoting our foreign commerce, stimulatin; 
manufactures by finding a market for the products of the Uni 
States, and for the further purpose of enabling our merchant ma- 
rine to carry the freight on the ocean now carried by vessels sail- 
ing under foreign flags, Mr. CANNON said: 


Such a subsidy would bea 8 other industries of the country, tak- 
ing from one industry which is -supporting to give to another which is 
no 


He said further: 

Unless our products can be furnished by us to foreign markets as cheaply 
as they can be procured from other sources, we can not compete successi 
for the trade, and if we attempt to do so by making pant from the publio 
Treasury to 9 lines to carry such products, the steamships will run 
if we grant them sufficient subsidies only so long as the same are continued, 
and, as in the past, when the subsidy ceases the steamship line will cease to 
be operated. 

Both of these statements of Mr. CaxxoxN, made in 1878, are as 
true to-day as then. 

Lhave already shown, and it can not be denied, that agriculture is 
the t source of our national wealth, and without the immense 
market value of our farm products our commercial supremacy 
could not last a year. It furnishes the very lifeblood of all our 
prosperity and feeds and clothes the men engaged in every other 
avocation. The sweat drops of the humble toilers on our farms 
are coined into the glittering gold which goes to make the aggre- 
gate of our national wealth, and when the laborer in our cotton, 
corn, and wheat fields lies down at night with tired limbs and 
sweat-stained garments he can justly feel that other millions have 
been added to the great volume of the wealth of the land he loves, 
even though the law, by its unjust discriminations, may deny to 
him the merited fruits of his labor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. LUCKING. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recognized 
for five minutes longer, 
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Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Speaker, appropriations have grown so 
enormonsly that many Government officials, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, have come to regard a few million dollars taken 
from the United States Treasury as a mere trifle, forgetting that 
every dollar spent by the Government is obtained by taxation in 
some form from the hard earnings of the toiling millions of our 
country. Then will some one tell me how it is possible to pay a 
subsidy of 88.000.000 or $10,000.000 annually for a period of ten 
years or more to shipbuilders and shipowners without imposing 
an additional burden upon the agricultural and other producing 
industries of the country? 

We can’t console ourselves with the delusive reflection that the 
farmer and the laborer in the factory or in the mine don’t feel it. 
If their wives and children haven't sufficient clothing to protect 
them from the blasts of winter, or are sometimes compelled to go 
to bed hungry, or if the young, God-given minds intrusted to 
their care are, by the hard conditions of life, denied the training 
and instruction which would fit them for greater usefulness and 
honor in the coming years, will any man dare to tell me that these 

roducers of all wealth are unreasonable in demanding exemption 
Be further burdens in the way of taxation? Have they not the 
right to expect fair and just treatment at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment which they have made so powerful and rich? [Ap- 
planse.] While we of the South have prospered because of the 
remunerative prices obtained for our last year’s cotton crop, we 
are by no means the sole beneficiaries of the enhanced value of 
our great staple. 

The balance of trade is in our favor because of the cotton pro- 
duced in the South, and without which it would be against us, 
and through it American indebtedness in foreign hands has been 
largely canceled. To this result the grain growers of the West 
an Middle West have contributed their full share. Yet who 
has ever heard of a proposition to subsidize either of these great 
industries, of far greater value and importance to the country 
than shipbuilding and shipowning? On the contrary, this propo- 
sition for a ship subsidy is oné to levy tribute upon these ions 
of toilers for the exclusive benefit of the few individuals and com- 
panies engaged in another business. Already the protest of these 
millions has been heard, and if they can only be brought to un- 
derstand the enormity of the proposition embodied in ship subsidy, 
with the power of a wild storm they will sweep from their place 
the political which advocates this iniquity. [Applause on 
the Democratic aaa h > 

I am not unfriendly to the shipping interest, but would do 
ev g that can be done legitimately and honestly to aid in 
building it up; but I am not willing and will never consent to 
take from the pockets of the 2 by direct or indirect taxa- 
tion, money that belongs to them to build up shipping or any 
other exclusive interest. Not one dollar that is n from the 
United States Treasury but was put there by the people by taxa- 
tion in some form. 

To recapitulate: The commission provided for in this bill is 
unnecessary and expensive, and the same result can be reached 
through the regular channel of the two committees of Congress. 
We propose a remedy which if enacted into law will give more 

and effective relief to our shipping than a subsidy would 
provide. A subsidy would give only temporary relief. if any, 
and would be unfair, unjust, and burdensome to the masses of 
the people, who are the wealth producers and who would derive no 
benefit, 


Mr. Speakef, I would appeal to no judice-or passion, but 
I am opposed to any species of class legislation, and this sub- 
sidy proposition is that. pure and simple. I represent a district 
met a State which have no protected industries. but are almost 
wholly agricultural; and in behalf of all the farmers, all the mer- 
chants. and all the operatives in mines and factories everywhere 
I protest against pat Ae looking to the granting of subsidies 
and hope this bill be defeated, [Loud applause. | 

Mr. FIELD. Mr. Speaker, being tem yin charge 
in the absence of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Grosvenor], I yield one minute to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. 5 

Mr. BRANDEG Mr. er, in pursuance of leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my observations in the RECORD, 
it seems to me that the subject of the restoration of our mer- 
chant marine has acquired additional importance by reason of 
the uisition of our insular ions. Asa masterly expo- 
sition of conditions in the Philippine Islands, I submit the follow- 
ing: 


[Address of Secre of War W. H. Taft on the P ines before the 


Chamber of Commerce of New York City, April 21, 1904.] s 


Your nt, Mr. Jesup, has been enough to invite me to address 
you. Ishould have declined the invitation because of 5 engage, 
ments but for the opportunity which it gives me to bring to atten of 
the solid business men of New York the problem which we have on our hands 


ines. 
The of the United States have under their guidance and control in 
the Philippin 


es an ot 3,000 islands, the population of which is 
about 7,000,000 souls. Of 1000000 are Christians and 600,000 are Moros 
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or other tribes. The problem of the government of the Moros is 
same as which England had in the government of the Straits Bete, 


ments or India. The government of 7,000,000 Christian Filipinos is a very 
different ees: and one which it has fallen to the lot of the United States 


. solve. 
attitude of the American le toward the Philippine Islands may 
be described as follows: There are those who think that the Declaration of 
Independence forbids our accepting or maintaining sovereignty over them; 
there are those who, without respect to the Declaration of Independence, 
believe that colonial ssions are likely to lead to expense and corruption 
and demoralization, have little faith in the solution of the problem by teach- 
ing the Filipino the art of self-government, and are anxious to get rid of the 
islands before they have done any harm to the United States. k 

Then there are those who hold that fate brought these islands under our 
control, and that thus a duty was imposed upon us of see ng to it that they 
were not injured by the transfer. Asa friend of the Filipinos it is my anx- 
ious desire to enlarge that class of Americans who have a real interest in the 
welfare of the islands, and who believe that the United States can have no 
higher duty or function than to assist the people of the islands to prosperity 
and a political development which shall enable them to secure to — 
the TAA of civil liberty. [Applause.] 

A RESULT OF THE WAR, 


had brought the whole archi 
there was no escape from the 
sented to the people of the United Sta 
Three courses were : Firs 


iy Ree of A uy 
ving actual con 

and that not always complete. in frum eight or a of forty provinoes rs 
convention had been called of Ido's friends. A majority of the 
delegates had been directly a ted by him. They formulated and adopted 
a constitution as the basis of a ast 

oi 


government. The constitution was 
mere paper. 8 was taken from the Constitution of the United States, that 
„an 


do's government was a military dietato 


of Mexico. thatof the tine Republic. It had no life, for it was never 
at any time put into force. Theactual Tnment was despotic and o 

sive toeven a ter degree than the Government ever had been, 
and resistance to its authority. caused by its di esty and oppressive meas- 


ures in the provinces in which it had authority, was frequent and disturbing. 
The adoption of the constitution at Malolos was not indicative of the ca- 


pacity of the people to maintain self. rument. It represented o: 
an academic 3 by the tors The result was mere 5 — — 
work, without the slightest evidence of the practical operativeness of the in- 


strument from previous actual experience in government by the people. The 
only real government which under inaldo was that of the one- 
man power, arbitrary and inconsiderate of the people. With these facts be- 
fore United States, I submit that there was no escape from the dilemma 
except the acceptance of a transfer of the sovereignty of Spain and the as- 
sumption of political control over the Filipino people until by proper meas- 
ures and patient governmental training and experience they could be given 
self-governing capacity. 8 
NO INJURY TO AMERICANS. 


which will havea 5 upon the nation, I think no one is able 
to point out any injury w. 


order in the islands durin; ins: 

which occurred. Certainly no one thus far can show the baleful effects of 
that dreadful 1 — ments of the policy are so prone 
to see in everything done with re to the Phili 

to point out an 
immediate]; 


of the individuals in the United States or of the Government itself. 

The only thing which can bs seriously made the basis of such a charge was 
the attem 8 the present session of Coagress to put in force the coast- 
wise laws for the benefit of the marine shipping of the United States 
in to the trans-oceanic trade betwean the is!andsand the United States, 
and t by act of Congress has now been postponed for two years longer. 
has been a rebate provided of the export duty on hemp imported 
directly from the islands into the United States. 

This has not affected injuriously the trade of the islands, because the de- 
mand for hemp is so t that the islands have a monopoly in respect ty it. 
There has y been caused by the rebate a reduction of the income 
in the islandsof about $50.000, because the equivalent which was provided as 
a counter benefit, to wit, the duties to be collected on imports from the islands 
into the United States, not equaled the te rebate on the hemp. 

This, however, was a miscalculation by the legislators that was pardon- 
able and can be easily rectified. In every other respect the legislation which 
has been enacted has been in favor of the islands, including a gift of $3,009,000 
for the purpose of relieving distress there. The attitude of those who su 
port the Government in its policy is altruistic. Itisthatof one which out ofa 

riendly fee! to the Filipinos would sacrifice much to accomplish the pur- 
of the administration there. It is a fee which does the nation 
credit, and a feeling that a nation of the wealth and power that this nation 
has may well afford to encourage. 
A CHARGE WHOLLY UNFOUNDED. 

General denunciation of the Government's policy as one of the suppression 

of freedom and an attack upon liberty has rendered uneasy many of our 

le, but the charge is wholly unfounded. There has been established in 

Phe islands a government of law and order, in which the administration of 

justice is quite as good as it is in half of the States of the Union. It has secured 

every man, woman, and child among the Christian Filipinos all the rights 

contained in the bill of — in the Constitution of the United States, except 
the right to bear arms and the right to trial by jury. 

The right to bear arms is one that might very well be restricted in the 
United States. r and applause.] The freedom with which firearms 
are sold, the unlicensed character of the business, will readily account for 
many of the homicides which the criminal annals of our country. 
The right of trial by 8 which the people of the islands do not under - 
stand, and which it is to ne the exercise of until they who are to 
constitute the jury shall be better qualified to exercise the function of ad- 


e 
Asit y in the islands, no man need be convicted of a crime except 
the ju tof a judge of first instance, by a majority of 
seven ju of the supreme court. The appeal on the facts and law to 
the su o court of the islands, whi consists of three Filipinos and four 
— 7 ers sufficient against mistakes or prejudices 
one judge. 
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at once cease to exist there. 
CIVIL RIGHTS NOT UN»ERSTOOD. 


The t that we bave now in making our grant of civil liberty 
useful 8 tp understand what their rights are 
and their inca; I remember one morning, early in 


pacity to to maintain them. 
any expesienne is the Philippises K was witiet br en cldecty. Tagala, wio 


k ish, . who a petition, written for him by someone 
Te. in Spanish, in these fort tat is on ad boon — fora 
ths 8 r e, had been held for six years without 


hich had ach admiration from i-imperia 
friends. I turned the petition over to him and asked him to confer with the 

whic eas tome H can we redress this grievance?” 
tho erik of baabens aoeguia to $i 


present peopled. means the lberty. 
K Hence it is that thoe of us in RRC ot ony SOR gradna 
of a guidance under th 


States, the real defe 3 

are n 

while the socal ed 
surrender of 


ns who are 


which we have on hand isa cult one 
BREACHES spiki DECLARATION, 


many citizens. Every 

e qualificat:on, every educational qualification that excluded from 
suffrage any male citizen over 21. 

ence, if it is to be given the wide 


Mexico, . ultimately them 

and control. T 

and ther are still held ina condition of wi 
gn Staten, Ee AES Fane Sn, WA BATE een eee A 


hg Soro e and the issues of slavery and State rights were 
presented A KLO people coeroed 2 to remain in the Govern- 
ment from countrol of which they had 
in the Southern States, by grandfathers’ clauses 


his 
what we are doing in the at rote what „ C 
volves an inconsistency that robs what he says of oo in every instance 
it will be seen that the 3 Independence are al 


FILIPINO UNFITNESS—THE JAPANESE. 


Lene the Fee Still in a hope. 
unable i o wield 


and uance of the traditional 
ial system — 


4 Kpanish régime of four hundred 55 
and ev ‘eudal allegiance, a natural government 
T 


oly hee en ae 
some one who meantim: 


secure to ble benefits 


civil liberty. 

FFF rae ani nee oe 
is that it ought . the United 
States without the question of its cost ar ts 
a commercial or int of view. Opponents ut the policy of the Ad- 
ministration strive to fri; 38 . cost which 
they say the P. i been and will prove to be to the United 
Iam not the statistica, bat t is possible that fhe war 


e insurrection cost ported oe M A aS 40. per pap 
— — — Trang Ses 


5 whether we have the 
‘nes or not. Our commerce must be Our nation e 
a ified tion before the other nations of the world. and certain it 
that the of a nation with 


F 
f 
125 
H 


Babis Day, as part of the coast line of the United Sex seme ree nome 

will be ac considerable additional expenditure ont ol United States 
i REVENUES OF THE PHILIPPINES, 

5 Gut the pines eee ly carry out 

wi ma ou 

fn the materia! and 3 jet of the country and d pe le. 

92. Seams tegnum aaan 

For the last twoor tree yours te th produced in the islands has 
impaired and reduced. not only by the war cholera, but 


cumbed to the 
V 
appropria pa ston meme De Ble $ but the 
enormous attending coun- 


the importation of other 
fries which are able tg ve in the Philippines are only known 


have at 
lam to sf, however, that our scientists on the, islands bave discov- 
a recurrence and the dis ase. So that 


lus ot rev- 


ch present 
themselves in ev: 2 1 be 

ja a ERORA as country in w can 
E calied in the 


dous in 

a has made profitable production of the cheaper 
an poorer qualities. 

omen — a children Ane able to draw the hemp with a serrated 


eee able to d:aw and 6 


eee dn hemp business in the Philippines as completely as the cot- 
ton gin revolutionized the production arapen i aa the South. 


% Gay, to i 

— — i fields of hemp are allowed 
to rot and are not stripped or In many there is wild 
hemp, which is not so in and which t would be necessary to 
repiace by cultivated were the to put it on the 
market. From by our Agnes I bave no doubt 
that the number pon which hemp could be raised might be dou- 
bled. The demand hemp is so that while an increase in ite produc- 
—— reduce the price, product would far exceed in that 
which statistics now show. 

Man of the islands are rich in cocoannts. The cocoanutgreve 


to El Acres. It takes four or five years 
trees to . After that they will bear for 100 years. and u low 
outage} eee $1 Mexican. or $43 gold a year anacre. In the 
of Laguna, within the last two years since the war was over, there 
7. WN at ge te pin 
ss ot ney rage OOTA ae pa OES tania 
cocoanut, and the 


where rice will to better advantage than in the P. ‘The 
amount of importation, however, was com ively the destruc- 
tion . ich reduced V 

production in the isiands fur below what was to feed the poo- 
ing | pie E tnd during the ast yen year about $12,000,000 | tn guid had to be ex:pentied tn 


The sugar and tobacco capable of a consider- 
able increase. Tho island of Negros contains sugar land asrich as any in the 
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world, and the provinces of Cagayan, Isabella, and Union contain tobacco 
lands which, next to Cuba, — — the best tobacco in the world, but the 
trouble is that the markets for such sugar and tobacco have been, by tariffs 
im in various countries, very much reduced. Should the markets of 
the United States be opened to the Philippines it is certain that both the 
sugar and the tobacco industry would become thriving, and although the 
total amount of the product in each would akg not affect the American 
market at all, so extensive is the demand here for both tobacco and sugar, it 
would mean the difference between poverty and prosperity in the islands. 

I know that the reduction of the tariff for this purpose is much opposed 
by the interests which represent beet sugar and to o; but I believe tha 
a great majority of the people of the United States are in favor of opening 
the markets to the had dab Islands, conscious that it will not destroy either 
the beet-sugar or the tobacco industry of this country, and feeling that as 
long as we maintain the association which we now have with the P tipping 
Islands it is our duty to give them the benefit of the markets of the ited 
States and bring them as close to our people and our trade as possible. 

Nothing else will justify the e of the coast wise trading laws to 
the transoceanic e between the United States and the Philippine Islands; 
butif they be invited to partake of the benefits of the 8 theory . 
may well be subjected to the rule that, as between the United States 
themselves, the products are to be transferred in American bottoms. 

Another immense source of wealth in the islands is the almost inexhausti- 
ble spy of the most beautiful woods of rubber and of the most valuable 
gums, ese sources of wealth are hardly developed. 


TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 


And now what as to the existing trade between the United States and the 
Philippines? It is still quite small, not exceeding $5,000,000 in any one year of 
merchandise transferred from the United States to the Philippines, but in- 
ee largely in the produots transferred from the Philippines to the United 

The latter . is not a natural one. It is brought about by 

onal legislation, already mentioned, which confers the benefit of 

Ja ton rebate from rt tax upon all hemp transported directly from 

Ə Philippines to the United States. The total business done between the 
United States and the art. ang is something like $17,000,000. With the 
restoration of normal con ms in the islands, with the construction of 
8 and other material development there, I have no doubt that this 
trade between the United States and the islands would be trebled in the 
course of five years. 

The condition with respect to the business of the United States merchants 
in the islands to-day is unfortunate, and its canse can easily be traced. The 
Government of the United States went into the islands under a distinct prom- 
ise that it would govern the Philippines for the benefit of the Filipinos; that 
it would extend self-government to the Fili as rapidly as they showed 
themselves fit for it, and that as many Filip as possible would be used in 
the personnel of the Government. : 

has always been the attitude of the Government, and never, so faras 
Iknow, has there been a single step of departure from it. It was the atti- 
tude declared before the war of insurrection began, while it was pending, 
and at its close, and no resistance on the part of the natives has varied our 
position in that regard. This policy did not meet, as was natural, the ready 
assent of all the Army or of those persons who were in sympathy with the 


Army. 
z BENTIMENT AGAINST FILIPINOS. 

The adventuresome spirits who followed the Army for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a business in its wake found that they had all that they could do 
to supply the demand made by the Army for American goods, and as Amer- 
ican capital came in driblets or in larger sums it was turned into the busi- 
ness of supplying the Army with those things which the Government did not 


ly. 

Oak or fiye trading companies were thus puen, emb; substan- 
tially all the American enterprise that has a; in the islands during the 
first three or four years of American occupation. American merchants thus 
situated easily caught the feeling of hostility and Sew felt by many of 
the soldiers for the Filipinos, and were most emphatic in condemning the 

icy of the Government in attempting to attract the Filipinos and make 


em, so far as might be, a part of the new civil order. 
The American ne rs which were established readily took the tone 
of their advertisers an: eir subscribers, and hence it is that the American 


community in the Philippines to-day is largely an anti-Filipino community. 
The TOO soldiers, whose demands for supplies have made their business so 
table, haye now been reduced to 15,000, and the market which made the 
merican merchants for a time independent of the Filipinos has now almost 
entirely disappeared. 

The condemnation by such merchants of the civil government continues, 
and they do not hesitate to make the government the scapegoat for the fail- 
ure of business toimprove. The fact is that their customers have gone back 
to the United States and that their attitude toward the Filipinos is such that 
the Filipinos are not disposed to patronize them. This is unfortunate, and 
there must come into the islands a new set of merchants, who shall view the 
situation from an entirely different sinapon, 

There are 7,600,000 Filipinos. Of these, the 7,000,000 Christian Filipinos are 

ideas, willing to accept 


les, American sports, American dress, and American 


them names, to make fun of them, and to d every effort toward their 
sann and in other eave! Hh a 


a 


EXTENT OF RAILWAY LINES. 


There are a few railroad lines in the Philippines which it would be possible 
to induce capital to build without a guaranty of income, but it is wiser, it 
seems to the commission, to attempt to introduce a 3 system of rail- 
ways than to have a link built here and a link built there, and to await the 
process of time before lines be established. 

For instance, it is quite probable that a short line of 40 or 50 miles would 
be constructed without a marie, Ba the province of Logann! where is the 
rich hemp business, and where it been customary during the last two or 

hemp seasons to pay $40, Mexican, a day for a caratao cart; so, perhaps, 
it would be possible to secure the construction of a line without guaranty 
from Manila south to Batangas, though of this I am not certain. 

With the hope, however, of 3 capital in considerable amount to the 
islandsa bill has been prepared, which has passed the House, 8 tho 
government to grant franchises for the construction of railroads, with a 

ty of income of not more than 5 per cent on the amount actually in- 


guaran 

C7 rs. In most cases a guaranty of a smaller 
tage would bo cien took impression is that with respect to the 

Tasia ruik Hus from Aparri to MENIA difficulties of construction and 


the delay in securing a profitable business would probably require an assur- 


ance of per cent dividends. 

The m of those who the investment of any American cap- 
ital in the islands, which shall furnish a motive for a longer association be- 
tween the two countries than is absolutely necessary, ma me the 
paana of this bill until the next session of Congress. 1 shall deep y regret 

e delay, but I am not disco „tor as long as I continue in my present 
position I expect to press the legitimate claims of the Philippine Islands upon 
a just and generous Government for such authority in the focal government 
as will permit a proper 8 of the material resources of the islan 
and the delay in legislation, which is incident, not to the opposition of a ma- 
jority, but to the oppositi: minority, while it apt to try one's 


on of a small 
patience, ought nevertheless not to discourage. 


CHARACTER OF FILIPINO LABOR. 


I come now to the question of labor, which has been made the basis for the 
most discouraging accounts of conditions in the Philippine Islands. The 
Filipino is a ö laborer. In times past a large amount of rice has been 
raised in the islands, a large amount of tobacco, a large amount of sugar, and 
a large amount of hemp, and they all involve, as a material part of the cost 
of their production, the labor of the natives. 

The Ohinamen, who have been said by mistaken persons to number a mil- 
lion and a half in the islands, in fact do not number 100,000, and none of them 
do any 1 work of any kind in the Philippine Islands. The Filipino 
is naturally an turist. en you go through his village in the dle 
of the day you 13 see him lounging about the window or on the 
seat in front of his house, and you will ascribe to him the laziest habits, be- 
cause you do not know that he has been up at 4 o'clock in the morning and 
has worked from that time until 9 or 10 in the fields and that he will begin 
war again at 4 o'clock and work for two or three hours until sundown or 

p; 


The American merchant is loud in his denunciation of the insufficiency of 
the Filipino labor. This is because the price of labor has probably doubled 
since the Americans went there, and he has heard the tales of how cheap 
labor was before the Spanish régime ended, He also compares the cost of 
labor in the Philippine Islands with that in Hongkong, and he finds that it 
is very considerably less all over China. I am not contending that the labor 
in the 5 is as good as Chinese la bor, for that la bor is the best in the 
Tozi, proba ly, when economy in and efficiency in product are con- 
155 Pe — I wish to dispute is that the labor conditions in the Philip- 

nes are ess. 

The city of Manila has under its cmtrol and in its employment about 8,000 
3 and they are paid all the way from 50 cents, Mexican, to $1.25, Mex- 
ican, and there is no complaint whatever on the part of the authorities that 
their work is not properly and well done. The Quartermaster’s Department 
of the Army has about same number, and their reports of the effici 
of Filipino labor are exceedingly encouraging. We have now employ 
really as coolies on the Benguet road, in the most difficult drilling and con- 
struction work, about 3,000 natives, and while their efficiency is nothing like 
that of the American, in the accomplishment of work in proportion to the 
pay. they probably get through about as much. 

he men who are construc the harbor worksat Manila—the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf Company—have employed upward of eight hundred to a 
thousand Filipinos in uarries. At first they found it v. difficult to 
secure workmen, but now they have more labor than they need. They use 
about 8 per cent of white foremen and the rest natives. They give tothe 
natives houses, a church, a band, a cockpit, and a school. On their 
fiesta days they give them vacation. They have fewer desertions, less ab- 
senteeism, than with Americans. 

These experiments show only that the solution of the labor prdblem in the 
Philippines is teaching the Filipinos how to work. Sir William Van Horne 
reports that he found much culty originally in the construction of the 


Cuban railways, because the natives were not acquainted with how the work 
should be done, but that, by means of white foremen, they were ety ES 
and that then they made laborers. I feel sure that the same thing 
prove to be true of the 
MINES, STREET CARS, ELECTRICITY, 
There is doubtlessa great deal of mineral wealth in the islands, but it will 
be available only after transportation shall have been introduced. It is not 


an island with a bonanza mine in it, though at some distant day such a vein 
may be discovered there. There is eo Bean in the islands in commer- 
cial quantities. There is now between the islands a considerable inter-island 
trade, and there are quite a large number of ships be ed therein. Without 
it the islands could not live; it is their arterial circ on. 
The present bs bore x might be much improved by introducing American 
mea methods of dealing with the public. About $2,500,000 capital has 
m invested ina street railway in Manila, which will be completed next 
Thanksgiving Day. This will a change one of the annoying and ex- 
pensive features of Manila life, and give to the residents of the city op- 
portunity to cut down their present expeuses of living at least 25 
There is no city in the world where there is so much travelin g 
riages, due to the fact that poms may not walk about safe 85 under the 
tropical sun. The presence of a street railway will do away with the neces- 
sity for many of these conveyances and the streets will be less used and their 
condition much improved. There is sufficient continuous fall of water in 
streams within practicable distances of Manila to furnish electrical power 
exceeding 15,000 horsepower. With the high price of coal, this is an impor- 
tant aid to manufacture. 
The English houses and 535 houses Who have dealt in the export 
8 islands have earned large profits during the occupancy of the 
es. 


r cent. 
one in car- 


HEALTH OF THE ISLANDS, 


It is said that the health of the islands is such as to preclude Americans 
from there. This is not true. The climate does prevent one from goin: 
e sun in the middle of the day, and so prevents his working in the fiel 
as a napa | man, but it is entirely possible for one to live in the islands for 

ene he does not neglect the ordinary rules of hygiene, to be free 
m bad health. 

The province of et, which is 150 miles from Manila, and which will 
soon be reached by a railroad and an electric road in twelve hours, offers a 
climate quite like the summer climate of the Adirondacks or of Canada. Un- 
der the land regulations, which go into force at the time of the adjournment 
of Congress, a summer capital is to be established at Baguio, and town lots 
in the same place will be offered at public auction. Americans engaged in 
business may at small cost buy lots and erect houses and live there as many 
months of the year as they choose, except the months of August and Septem- 
ber, which are usually so wet as to make it unprofitable. 

During the 5 months of the year the climate is beautiful. the tem- 
perature going down as low as 35° F., and rarely, if ever, reaching 80°, 

It is es that not more than SONO acres of land are owned by na- 
tives in the islands, and that the remainder, 65,000,000, is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. This remainder will, under the land regulations, be opened for 
settlement and purchase at the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress, 
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There is ev rospect that the land will be taken up by both Filipinos 
and ‘Americans. The maximum limitation for purchase by a i en f is 
2,500 acres. This limitation is much too low for the cultivation of sugar; but 
is sufficiently extensive for the cultivation of other products. There is a 
provision in the law by which irrigation companies may own stock in land 
companies, so that probably the limitation may be evaded if 77 7 — profit 
requires. Thefuture of the Philippine Islands, of course, would be dangerous 
to prophesy with certainty, but with a change in the hygienic conditions 
that surround life, due to an effective board of health, with a supply of pure 
water from the reste | of driven wells all over the country, which the pend- 
ing bill in Congress will encourage, I feel sure that the population will rapidly 


THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST PETITION. 


We hold the Philippines for the benefit of the Filipinos, and we are not en- 
titled to pass a single act or to approve a single measure that has not that as 
its chief purpose. But it so happens, and it fortunately so gd re that 
generally everthing we do for the benefit of the Filipinos and the Phi ines 
will only make their association with the United States more profitable to 
the United States. 

I do not base my prayer for a continuance of the present policy toward the 
Philippine Islands on selfish grounds, but as this is a chamber of commerce, 
and as it is naturally interested in the possibilities of commerce in those dis- 
tant islands, I have felt justified in referring more than heretofore to the in- 
dustrial conditions existing there and the possibility of improvement and the 
trade between the United States and the Philippines. i 

uisite of prosperity in the Philippine Islands is tranquillity, 
and this should be evidenced by a well-ordered government. The inos 
must be taught the advantage of such a government, and they should learn 
from the government which is given them the vantages that arise to 
everybody in the country from political agitation for a change in the form 
of government in theimmediate future. Hence it is that I have ventured to 
oppose with all the argument that I could bring to bear the petition to the 
two political conventions asking that independence be promised to the Fili- 


08, 
rit is not that Iam to ind dence in the islands, should the peo- 
pis of the Philippines desire in: ndence when they are fitted for it, but it 

that the great present need in the islands is tranquillity; the t present 
need in the islan 


is the butiing oe of a permanent, well-ordered govern- 
ment; the great present need in the islandsis the increase of the saving rem- 
nant of conservative Filipinos whose aid in uplifting and maintaining the 
„ on a partly popular and strictly civil-liberty basis shall 
sec 


A promise such as that which is petitioned for can not butintroduce atonce 
into the politics of the islands the eof independence, of present fitness for 
self-government, and will frighten away from the support of the present 
government the conservative element which is essen to its success, and 


ence helps no one. There is e of that 


pomm to secure tranquillity, because we have uilli the islands. 
t is certain to be misunderstood as a promise to be com with in the 
present generation, and if, as is probable, the le shall be fitted for self- 
government in the present or the next generation, then the failure to give it 
will be regarded as 


a breach. 

Why not let the tics of the islands take care of themselves? Why 
should the good e who signed the petition intermeddle with something 
the effect of which they are very little able to understand? Why not take 
the broader policy, which is that of doing everything beneficial to the Phili 

e Islands, of g them a full market, of offering them an opportunity 
have railroads t extensively through the islands, and of having a tran- 
quillity which is essential to the egy e of their business and their 
property; why not insist on the spread of the educational system, of an im- 
rovement in the health laws, and subject ii Bet gr that is done in tho 
1 to an examination as to whether it is beneficial to the Filipino people, 
and then, when all has been done for the Philippines that a 
do, and they have been elevated and taught the dignity of labor, the wisdom 
of civil liberty and self-restraint in the political control indispensable to the 
8 of civil liberty, when they have learned the princ ples of success- 
popular self-government from a graduall enlarged experience therein 
we can discuss the question whether independence is what they desire, and 
2 it, or the retention of a closer association with the country which by 
ts guidance has unselfishly led them on to better conditions. 
EXHIBITS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 

And now, 3 remains one thing to say which is more or less 
a matter of business. order to familiarize the e of the United States 
with the Philippine Islands, and in order to bring the Phili 
the United States, the commission has deemed itwise to 
in making a satisfactory exhibit at the world's fair at St. Louis. In making 
the ethnographical exhibit the collectors have brought here natives of the 
various wild tribes of the islands. Naturally, as an exhibit, they would not 
bring the civilized tribes, as they are shown in the battalions of scouts and 
consta 


The ed . d the refined Fili: uld, of course, not 
e educa ec and the re would, o n 

be attracted to the vd 
e to the fact that these wild tribes do not correctly 


2 in an exhibit, and 2 the attention likely 

tribes may blind the p 

represent the general average of civilization in the islands. For that reason 
the commission deemed it proper toappropriatea considerable sum of money 
to bring to the United States a delegation of from forty to fifty prominent 
Filipinos, prominent at the bar, prominent in business, prominent in the 
provinces, poe in literature, in order that by going about the country 
and the different cities they might become acquainted with the institutions 
and appearancesof this country, and at the same time the business and promi- 
nent men of the cities of the United States might have acquaintance with 
the best element of the Filipinos. 

The appropriation is not = enough to justify such extensive visiting to 
the various cities as we should like, and therefore we have thought it wise to 
a) 1 to the commercial bodies of each city to assist usin the entertainment 
of these gentlemen while they are here. I venture to suggest, therefore, to 
the chamber of commerce that some action be taken in the nature of the ap- 

intment of a committee to confer with Doctor Wilson, who is in charge of 

e Philippine exhibit and also in charge of the delegation of Filipinos, to 
care for them while in New York. Iam sure that there is in New York, as 
there is elsewhere, a sufficient interest in the people of those far-distant 
islands to invoke some effort on the part of individuals to see that the hospi- 
tality of the city of New York is properly extended to them. 

The first virtue of a Filipino city or v e is hospitality, and should any 
of your number ever visit the Philippines and become acquainted with the 
bag e you will understand why it is that those of us who have enjoyed 
the rs erga of the people of those islands are so anxious that the Filipino 

th their standards of hospitality, shall not be disappointed in 


vernment can 


closer to 
about $750,000 


I thank you, gentlemen of the chamber of commerce and Mr, Chairman, 
for your kind atten 1 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I yield forty minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, a hundred 
years ago we had shipping to the amount of 600,000 tons engaged 
in foreign trade. From 600,000 tons one hundred years ago our 
registered shipping went up to two and one-half million tons at 
the outbreak of the civil war. To-day it is back at 800,000 tons. 
It has shrunk since the civil war began from two and a half mil- 
lion tons until now we have a beggarly nine hundred thousand 
en d in the foreign trade. 

One hundred years ago our international commerce only 
amounted to $150,000,000, while to-day it amounts to two thou- 
sand millions. Yet we have but little more shipping to-day en- 
gaged in foreign trade than we hada hundred yearsago. Instead 
of 


ving two and one-half millions of tons, as we had at the out- > 


break of the civil war, our fleet has disappeared from the ocean. 

A hundred years ago we carried 85 per cent of our own com- 
merce in our own bottoms, and to-day we do not carry 9 per cent. 
In other words, we have totally abandoned one of the most fruitful 
fields of human endeavor, one of the noblest callings on earth. 
abandoned it to the foreigner, apparently without a struggle; and 
it behooves us to ascertain the cause and search for a remedy. 

The commercial side of this question is important, but the p 
litical side may become vital at any time. All of you remember 
that in our hundred days’ war with Spain we took such of our 
merchant marine as we had, and splendid service it did us, scout- 
ing service, transport service, second line of defense, and supply 
service. We managed to buy fifty ships at exorbitant prices 
foreign nations before the war broke out. We just managed to 
pull through a hundred days’ war with that assistance. We could 
mt have got any more vessels without violating the neutrality 

WS. 

But let us suppose that instead of being a hundred days’ dis- 
turbance with Spain it had been a war to the death between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, whoto-day carry practically the whole of 
this two thousand millions of dollars which constitutes our foreign 
trade. Suppose that Germany and Great Britain begin to sweep 
each ather’s commerce off the seas. Whois going to carry that two 
thousand millions of dollars’ worth of goods? If they are not car- 
ried, the congestion in our cities on the seashore will be far worse 
than it ever was during the Napoleonic wars, when the same sort 
of thing happened. Violate neutrality laws we must, if we wish 
our rt trade to continue, and even the most sanctimonious 
crier of Peace, peace!” must admit that the violation of neu- 
trality laws isa serious business. If a war between Germany and 
Great Britain comes and finds us without a merchant marine, 
God help our foreign trade! hide war will never arise be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain. Perhaps it may arise in this 
decade. Who knows? 

Mr. LUCKING. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 

uestion? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCKING. Is it not true that in case of war between 
these countries the shipping of those countries will seek shelter 
under neutral flags at once? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Iam informed that it can 
not be done after the declaration of war without rendering such 
vessels liable to be fired on by the belligerents. And I further 
know that such was exactly the result during our civil war. 
Moreover, a large part of Great Britain’s and Germany’s steam 
tonnage is under contract to those Governments for use in war 


time. 

But, Mr. S er, it is not only our shipping that is in this par- 
lous state. shipbuilding industry is nearly bankrupt. In 
1900 and 1901, owing to the fact that shipping men speculated 
upon the passage of a ape er hee bill, our shipyards seemed to 
have gained a new lease of life. Many orders for vessels were re- 
ceived, but the bubble soon burst. Since June, 1901, not a single 
keel has been laid in an American yard for a steel seagoing steam 
vessel. I want to read to you what our Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion says in his current report. 

Mr. GILBERT. What did he say in 1893 and 1824? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I will leave that for you to 
tell us in your time. 

This is what Commissioner Chamberlain says: 

The outlook for steel-ship building on the seaboard has not changed since 
the last report of the bureau. It was then stated. New vessels have not been 
ordered to take the place on the ways of large ocean steamers which have 
been launched and have been completed or are nearing completion.” Five 
of these large steamers, of which four have been launched, remain to be com- 
pewa, and when these are in commission the building of steel steamers on 

he seaboard, unless conditions change in the meantime, will again bə re- 
stricted to other demands of our coasting trade. These are insufficient to 
ve full employment to our shipyards. Sales they are supplemented b 
orders for war ships, by next summer our shipyards on the sea 
will probably be able to work barely one-third of their capacity or less. 

Now, the experience of many years has shown that the Con- 
gress of the United States is divided on this question into three 
classes of men. One class believes that nothing should be done, 
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and that we should devote our energies to more lucrative objects. 
Another class believes that the true remedy lies in the repeal of 


our present navigation laws. The third class believes in construct- 
ive legislation, discriminating duties, discriminating tonnage 
charges, mail subsidies, Government aid to shipbuilding, and the 


lixe. 

Now, I do not expectanyone who believes that nothing should be 
done to support this bill; but I fully believe those who believe in 
free ships and those who believe in other forms of remedy ought 
to join together and ask for a commission that can ascertain the 
true facts, as they have never yet been ascertained. 

Every nation engaged in shipping to any extent subsidizes its 
merchant marine in one form or other, especially during infancy, 
Next to the fact that Englishmen are by nature and circumstances 

rticularly adapted to the cea, I believe that the greatest factor 
by Ragland maritime ry apes Sever the extremely liberal finan- 
cial assistance rendered by the British Government in the early 
days when steam was first beginning to supplant sails as a motive 


wer, 
541 am going to publish in the Recorp certain tables showing 
the difference in the cost of building aship in American yards 
and building a ship in English 8; also tables to show the 
different cost of paid to crews of different nationalities, 
my object being to show that while the subsidies of our rivals in 
create the difficulty, they by no means constitute the whole. 
e greatest obstacle to our competition rests on the higher rate of 
wages in American shipping industries. About four or five years 
ago, in the Fifty-fifth Congress. a tabulation of figures was made 
from eviđence furnished the United States Senate. The tables 
show that at that time. in the United States. it would cost about 
$300,000 to build a freighter of 4,000 tons, a tramp steamer of 11 
knots trial speed—practically 8 or 9 knots actual speed. On the 
other hand. it would cost about $240,000 at that time to build the 
same vessel on the Clyde. 

The report showed that the wages of an American crew of fifty, 
required to man a vessel of that sort, would amount to about 
$500 more per month, or $6,000 more per year, than the wages of an 
English crew on the same vessel, t 

Theanalysis revealed the fact that the disadvantage tothe Amer- 
ican vessel in cost of operation, insurance, interest, and deprecia- 
tion annually would amount to about 818.000. or sufficient to wipe 
out the whole profit on the investment. Observe that these figures 
are somewhat antiquated. I shall give some more recent but less 
eomplete tables in the RECORD. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 

mestion? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. I understand yon to say that the cost of build- 
ing ships in American shipyards is a great deal more than the 
cost of building them in English yards? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAKER. And I understand yon to say that is on account 
of the difference in the price of labor? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAKER. If that is so, will the gentleman please explain, 
in view of the fact that the peua wages paid to labor is less 
in shipyards in France than it is in Great Britain, and that the 
British yards pay a higher per diem wage than is paid in French 
yards, why it is that ships are constructed in the English ship- 
yards cheap r than they are constructed in France, where the rate 
of wages is lower than in Great Britain? 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. S er, assuming th 


e 
gentleman's facts to be correct, which I believe to be the case, I | 


su that it is for the same reason that we can build steam 
engines and steel rails cheaper while England can build cotton 
machinery cheaper. i 

Mr. BAKER. Do I understand the gentleman to contend that 
there is not equal skill among American laborers and American 
mechanics in American shipyards that there is in English ship- 
yards on the part of Englishmen? 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I object to a | Congress had 


uestion of that sort; but I will answer him in the words of Mr. 
ald Crawford, a leader in one of the shipbuilding labor or- 
nizations. In his evidence before the Committee on Merchant 
arine and Fisheries, on another matter connected with shipping, 
he asked how could they be expected to be so skillful when 
they have to be looking for a job one day in San Francisco, then 
be out of a job for three or four months. and look for employment 
at Bath, Me., then be out of a job for three or four months again, 
and look for another with Mr. Olcott, at Newport News. I may 
not be quoting the gentleman exactly, but that is the substance 
of what he said, if my memory serves me. i 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago we 
were informed on that side that there was a great ocean of idle 
vessels at San Francisco and Manila Bay owned by Americans, 


and we passed a law iving those vessels a monopoly of the | toge 


freight between here Now, how is it there 


| that it is necessary, in his judgment, to have a commission. 


are so many vessels over on that side, practically the young side 
of the United States, and such a dearth of vessels on this side? 
ee aes they be all at the Golden Gate and none at Hell 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Ido not understand the 
gentleman’s question, but I believe that the Minnetonka and 
Minnewaska were mentioned in that list 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will yon please 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. ill the gentleman allow 
me to answer the question? Those two vessels are, I understand, 
laid apon the Atlantic coast and not on the Pacific coast. Now, 
Mr. i , my time is limited and—— 

Mr. GAINES o: Tennessee. I will ask my distinguished friend 
from Maine [Mr. LirrLert.p] if it has not been stated that there 
isa t ocean of vessels over there at San Francisco and Manila 
to whom we have granted a monopoly in—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield 
my time to discussion in which I have no part. 

eSPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetis. But, Mr. ker, I will 
further say that this is a question of a matter of fact and nota 
matter of theory. Now, I do not believe anyone will deny that the 
high rate of wages in this country is the result of our protective 


system 

Mr. BAKER. I do. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts (continuing). Even free 
traders admit this, although they claim that the high rate is nom- 
inal rather than actual, owing to the correspondingly high prices 
which protection, in their opinion. also encourages 

Be that as it may, we have adopted the policy of taxing our im- 
ated for the upbuilding and maintenance of our great industries, 

lieving that the result in greater prosperity far more than com- 
pensates the people for this exaction. 

In pursuing this course we have left our foreign shipping reft 
of the last vestige of protection, granting it no assistance at all 
8 in the form of small mail subsidies in the last decade, in 
the decade prior to the civil war, and sporadically at other times. 

I am now going to take up the chief objections made in the mi- 
nority rt on this bill. I think they show as 9 the 
reason why the bill should be passerl as does the report of the 


majority. 

In the first place, the report of the minority is based on the false 
assumption that this is a shi y scheme, — and simple, 
Until I read it in the report I was not aware of the fact that I 
myself am necessarily an advocate of ship subsidies. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the truth may be found in a combination of 
1 the various different systems which prevail all over the 
world, 

On the basis that this is a ship-subsidy measure, pure and sim- 
ply, the minority proceeds to erect an argument, an argument full 
of misstatements, excusable, psrhaps, because quoted from pre- 
vious misstatements on this subject. The Lyf of this argu- 
ment is to show that ship subsidies have praved failures. Perhaps 
they have, perhaps they have not: I do not know. nor does any- 
body else, and that is one of the reasons why we need a ship com- 
mission, because then we can get at the facts. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
to the gentleman from New Y ork? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. For a question of fact. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has stated 
the gentleman not believe that there has been enough written and 
that literature enough exists 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, I will come to all of 
that in a minute, if the gentleman will wait. I am coming to 
that question. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. He will answer that later. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The question I desired to ask is this: 
Whether the gentleman did not believe that after the Members of 
been so well informed on the subject of ship sub- 
sidy, and after so much had been written, and after so many re- 
ports on the subject had been written from time to time. and so 
much spoken in the House of Representatives. we have sufficient 
before us without going to the expense of creating another com- 
mission, to be com of the Members of this House and of the 
Senate? 3 on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. & Rof Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker. it may be pos- 
sible that the RECORD to-morrow morning will develop a question 
mark in that long sentence, but I confess that Ido not understand 
the gentleman's ion, nor do I care for its repetition. 

I may say that I have read much of the literature and most of 
the recent debates on this subject, and I find running through all 
a mass of misstatement and contradiction on both sides. There- 
fore I believe that we ought to c eate a commission that will get 
ther, ascertain the exact facts on which Republicans and 
Democrats alike can agree, and then proceed to frame an issue or 
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prescribe aremedy. Until we agree on the facts we can not in- 
telligently prescribe a remedy. 

Let me give some illustrations of the difficulty of getting at the 
facts. The minority report quotes Senator Vest as saying that 
not over 3 per cent of the merchant marine of Great Britain is 
subsidized. On the other hand Mr. W. W. Bates. ex-Commis- 
sicner of Navigation. an opponent of subsidies, whom the minority 
also quotes, says in his book on the American merchant marine 
that the tonnage of the British steamers earning subsidies or sub 
ventions is 13.75 per cent of the entire steam tonnage of Great 
Britain, both coastwise and foreign. Of course, coastwise ship- 
ping does not need a subsidy. Therefore, the proportion of com- 
petitive or foreign sipping that is subsidized vastly exceeds this 
18.75 per cent. Next I find in a report made tothe Senate in 1849 
that out of 357 steamships in the world over 14 knots in speed. 
289 were at that time subsidized in one form or another, 44 were 
not subsidized, and with regard to the remaining 24 the facts 
were not obtained. - 

Now, which side is right? Nothing but a commission can de- 
cide the facts in the face ef such contradictions. The minority 
report says that the British merchant marine has not been built 
up on subsidy. On the other hand, ex-Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion W. W. Bates says that fifty years ago. when the United 
States and Great ritain were engaged in a struggle for the com 
mercial mastery of the ocean. every ton of steamer that went to sea 
received treasury support from the EritishGovernment. Which 
of those statements is correct? I do not pretend to be an expert 
on this question, but I will make the statement that in the sixty 
Jos from 1840 to 1900 Great Britain expended nearly two hun- 

red and fifty millions in subsidies, or more than all the rest of 
the world put together. ; 

I hold in my hand the new Cunard Line contract with Great 
Britain. It the House of Commons by a majority of over 
5 to 1. It provides for the building of two great steamships, the 
best that the world can produce, at a cost of 513.000.000. The 
Government is to lend the money, and the company is to pay in- 
terest at the rate of 23 sd cent and repay the principal in twenty 
annual installments. the other hand. the Government is to 

y the company for carrying the mails a sum equal tothe annual 
interest charge, and is to pay the two vessels yearly as an Admi- 
ralty subyention a stm sufficient to provide for the annual install- 
ment of principal repaid. 

Commissioner of Navigation Chamberlain says of this contract 
in his last report: 


By this ment in effect the British Government agrees to build and 
give to the ard Company the two best steamships Great Britain can pro- 
nce, and the company agrees to operate them at its own cost. 


Is the minority perfectly sure that subsidy plays no partin Great 
Britain’s maritime policy? 

The minority re says that France subsidizes her merchant 
marine and that it is dwindling. Lloyd's Register shows that from 
1893 to 1900 instead of dwindling it increased 54 percent. The 
8 says that the Italian merchant marine is dwin- 
dling. oyd's Register hows that it is increasing. Let a com- 
petent commission sift these conflicting statements. 

The minority report goes on to ~~ that hitherto every effort to 
aid our merchant marine, except by the discriminative duties 
system, bas resulted in undisputed failure. It says that every 
subsidy we ever granted, every mail contract, has so resulted. 
Now, I want to read from another book on Americun merchant 
marine. by Winthrop L. Marvin. He calls attention to the fact 
that the ocean-going steam fleet of the United States under sub- 
sidy increased from 55,000 tons in 1847 to 115,000 in 1855. Which 
statement is correct? We do not know. 

I have heard again and again that the mail act of 1891 was passed 
exclusively for the American Line of steamers, and I haye heard 
that they are the only ones who ever benefited by it; that it wasa 
great boon to them. I have read of the amounts of money that 
they are supposed to have made out of those contracts, yet I tell 
you that the last report of the Superintendent of Fo Mails 
shows that the American Line received last year less money for 
carrying the mail from New York to Southampton than it would 
have received if the act of 1891 had never been passed. For carry- 
ing this mail last year the American Line received $660,000. If it 
had carried mail under the act of 1872. as the Pacific Mail does, 
the bill to this Government would have been $700,000, for that 
was the full amount of sea and inland postage. In other words, 
the American Line received $10.00) less than they would other- 
yie have received if the alleged bonanza had never been given 


em. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, I can not yield now. 
I make that statement and the other side makes another state- 
ment. Now, which is correct? I hear statements made about 
Chinese crews which are incorrect: I hear statements made about 
crews shi in foreign countries which are incorrect: I hear 
statements made about the nationality of our crews which are in- 


correct. I say the statements are not correct: other men say that 
the statements are correct. Now, let a commission get to work. 
to ascertain the facts and frame an issue. so that they can say, 
We Democrats and Republicans agree that such and such are 
the facts.” Then we can proceed to discuss what shall be the 
proper remedy. 

Now. sir, the minority announce their intention of moving to 
recommit this bill with instructions that the committee report a 
measure providing for discriminative duties. Ido not know what 
they mean by that. I know well enough what discriminative 
duties are as ordinarily understood. A policy of discriminative 
duties means that we shall charge one rate of duty on 
brought here in American bottoms and another rate of duty on 
goods bronght h-re in foreign bottoms. I am by no means sure 
that there is not a great deal of helpfulness in that suggestion of 
the minority. But, before we recummit the bill, I want to know 
whether the proposition is to reduce the present rates of customs 
duties on gocds brought in American bottoms, as the gentleman 
trom Mississippi said, or whether the minority intends us to re- 
turn to the ways of our fathers, which they tell us were such a 
great success between 1789 and 1825, If they intend to revert to 
that method, they must abandon their scheme for the reduction 
of import duties on goods brought in American bottoms. The 
fathers maintained the full schedule on goods brought in Ameri- 
can bottoms, charging an additional rate on goods brought in 
foreign bottoms. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not true that at that time the tariff rates 
were infinitely less than the tariff rates are now? That is a ques- 
tion of fact. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think that probably they 
were. But I do not know how that matter affects the present 
question. There can be no doubt whatever that the discrimina- 
tive duties, or. perhaps, rather the discriminative tonnage taxes 
between 1789 and 1825. were very successful: but except during 
five years of that period the system was nct the system recom- 
mended by the minority—a system of reduction frem the schedule 
rates. For all these years. except five, an addition to the schedule 
rates was charged upon goods brought here in foreign bottoms. 

Mr. LUCKING. Is it not true that the five years which the 
gentleman excepts was the period during which the commercial - 
marine flourished and was built up the most—from 1789 to 1794? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. My impression is that it 
did not flourish to the extent that the gentleman would intimate; 
but it did fiourish quite as much du ing that period, compara- 
tively speaking, as during any other. There was an upward 
trend. But the reason why the system was changed was not 
what the gentleman would intimate. It was changed for soure 
other reasons than those concerning the merchant marine. It 
was changed on account of the nature of our industries and their 

rity at that time. 

Mr. LUCKING. Wasit not because of a desire to raise more 
duties at that time? Was not the tariff very low? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman so in- 
forms me, I will yield to his superior knowledge. I can not tell 
what all the motives were in 1794. 

Probably most of the Members of the House have heard over 
and over again that there are some twenty to twenty-five treaties 
that will have to be abrogated before we can establish a e 
of discriminating duties. I do not mean to say that it would not 
be wise to abrogate those treaties; but before we do so let us 
have a commission to examine the provisions of those treaties; 
let us decide whether it is practicable to abolish all those treaties, 
most of them requiring for their abrogation a year’s notice. 
Most of them, if abrogated at all, must be abrogated in their 
entirety, and not with reference to particular clauses. 

Let us have a commission to look into the question and ascer- 
tain the facts. Let them decide whether it is advisable to abro- 
gate those treaties; because if Great Britain. for instance. or some 
other nation thinks that the abrogation of a given commercial 
treaty is going to help our merchant marine, E believe we shall 
experience considerable difficulty in the speedy construction of 
new treaties to take the place of the old ones. Ido not assume 
that that is an insuperable objection. I simply say that I should 
be glad to have a commission to look into the matter. 

Mr. BENNY. How old are those treaties? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will wait 
till I finish my remarks, I shall be glad to hand him the report on 
sr subject made by ex-Senator Edmunds. The treaties are of 


ages. i 

Mr. BENNY. Were most of them made before or since 1896? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachuʻetts. I am unable at this mo- 
ment to say. I can easily explain the origin of those treaties. 
They were treaties calling for reciprocal action on our part. Our 
legislation from 1815 down to 1840 sought to take care of this very 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have only one minute more, I want to say 
a word to those persons who say that this matter can be best 
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handled by Congress. I want to call their attention to the fact 
that it never has been properly handled by Co ss. Commit- 
tees of the House and committees of the Senate have sat on par- 
ticular bills. They have had ex parte statements, but no one to 
check the facts. They have had no method of comparing notes, 


j, 00 
and each committee has had a vast number of other matters under 285.00 
consideration. Men's minds invariably get facts confused when ma 
they are considering a large number of different measures. The 127.50 
proposition made to you in this bill to-day is for nothing more 10.00 
nor less than a joint committee of the two Houses of Congress to as 
consider this question of the merchant marine, and to consider | 97 men, per year L2 TIIT 9,780.0 
nothing else. It is especially desirous for them to get at the true 
facts, because even after we have got the facts we have still the |  Victualing averages 35 cents per man per day. 
remedy to prescribe. [Applause.] — 

Memorandum of wages of crew of German steamship Albenga. 
APPENDIX A. [Gross tonnage, 4,183; capacity, 8,000 tons; 32 men all told.] 
WAGES OF CREWS. Pa 
The following is reprinted from Senate Document No. 60, Fifty-fifth Con- Crew. y per Amount. 
gress, third 1 — 825 ‘he figures given aro for the monthly HE roll of a | month. 172 
7 ser p” steamer of 4,000 gross tons, capable of developing a speed of 10 knots rere. 
an hour: 
COMPARATIVE WAGES OF CREWS IN 1893, 

The rates of wages paid at American and forcign ports can be ascertained 
without difficulty, as maritime nations require seamen’s contracts for labor 40 
to be made ont in the presence of government officers, by whom they are 25 
filed. The salary of the master, however, is a matter of private agreement 5 
and can not thus be officially determined. Certain bonuses frequently enter 36 
into it, and occasionally he is under contract for a long period or isa part owner 10 
of the vessel. When stewards are employed fees are a factor, and boys are 38 
sometimes shipped virtually for their keep and instruction, with little or no 160 
pay. Following isa statement of the e roll of a vessel of the kind 
under consideration, engaged in trans-Atlantic trade at American, British, 

German, and French rates of wages. Norwegian rates have not been ascer- 
tained precisely, but they are about equal to the German rates: ' } TROP OEN 9 9 
Comparative wages of crews. = a 2 — 
20 20 
Ameri- | Firemen, 8, at 2 176 
Crew. can, British. 8 French. Coal trimmers. L at 20 80 
Nuastensgtg. . eae Baa % 8 33 ĩðͤv A B 
Third tante 9.0 30:18 ze 20 M ndum of f fN t Nord 
mate E 5 . emorandum of wages of crew of Norwegian steamer Nordkyn. 
Boatswain 27.50 24.30 16.89 21.23 ¿ 
Carpenter 83.50 99.16] 19.00 15.40 [Gross tonnage, 3,244; 26 men all told.] = 
4 quartermasters 160.00 82. 62 57.12 58.00 Wages 
0 able scamen 200.00 |, 109.35 | 119.00] 115.80 Crow per Amount 
First engineer 110.00 77.76 79.31 77.20 Z month. 
Second engineer 70.00 60.75 50.10 36.80 
Third and fourth engineers 110.00 77.76 46.80 58.00 
Hn yk nae ers 625.00 291. 60 195.00 210.00 
wa: 88 “| SS ee 
r ß 00.00 00. 00 
3 — — — s 10 ao: 10 
W 1,906.00 | 4.80 | 671.82 1 
— 16.20 16.20 
COMPARATIVE WAGES OF CREWS IN 1902, 1903, AND 1904. ig | - os 
The following are actual pay rolls of the last two years: 13.50 54.00 
Memorandum of wages of English steamship Lady Joicey. 9.45 87.80 


[Gross tonnage, 38,1%; 30 men all told. 


0 
Pay per unt | Chief engineer 67.50 67.50 
Crew. | manh Amount. 2 78 ge 
Mes 490 stan 
SS PSS EOE BOER TT ae Nae 1215] 2&0 
op err hee 9900 87.50 —— —— — 8.90 18. 90 
y 5 r ⁰ e 584.05 
82.50 32.50 
27.50 27.50 PO SION DRE FORE d csecsen 015. 80 
82.50 32.50 - 
3 27.50 27.50 Victualing, averages 31 cents per man per day. 
1 21.25 148.75 — 
SRS EAS SE 12.50 12.50 Memorandum of wages per month of crew of U. S. S. Hyades. 
. — oo 15 [Gross tonnage, 3,753; owned by Boston Towboat Company, Boston. Mass.] 
Rese — 40.0 40.00 Atlantic trade. Pacific trade. 
28 80 5 
22.50 180.00 Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
15.00 15.00 EAE ees 
JJC N keel peter oe Ped TEER 968. 75 | Firet .. 90 
PE ESA SEA mack A E AREA A EE E a leneuen bee 11,865.00 | Second mate 75 
Third mate 75 — 
Victualing averages 35 cents per man per day. I 8 — 50 o 20 30 
— Ste wurd 5⁵ 70 
Memorandum of wages of English steamship Pinedene. pe ae 8 3 
[Gross tonnage, 3,206; 27 men all told. Chief engineer 135 150 
Pay per — 8 nt riser S 19 
nd ass! nt en 
Crew. menth. Amount. Third assistant engineer 70 
Fourth assistant engineer 4 2 60 
00 Oi a ee en eae 80 150 
00 one TTT!!! on pe seine E ESA 240 B00 
00 5. 00 ID 2222 70 20 
3 0 825 1,965 
00 25.00 „ 
FFT ue — 5 
2 127.50 Extra wages of Pacific trade, $7,650 per year, or nearly 50 per cent. 
16.25 82.50 Victualing: ‘Atlantic trade, 50 cents per man per day; Facile trade, 60 cents 
First engineer PRE A ERED ERO opea] OE0 80.00 } per man per day. 
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Comparative memorandum on 8,000-ton freight steamers. 


SCOTLAND (1899). 


AMERICAN. 
Mencar- Pa r 
Crew. Peds PAn 
1 
1 35 35 
2 BO 60 
1 80 3 
1 80 20 j 
6 25 150 
1 65 55 
e 
Boys 
Chief engineer.. 1 2 1% 
First assistant engineer 2 i 
50 50 
40 120 Plumbe 
2 150 day of 9} h 8.65 to 4.38 
Firs AR Serian E AE Ar E E a A 
ee „„ „ 44 ase 8 of 9} hours ---- 3.65 to 4.38 
— | Plate setters, per OF 9 WOW. we cece e ---- 2,19 to 8.04 
3r | ——. 1,425 | Plate laborers and adjusters, per day of 9} hours. — 1.2 to 170 
. 17,100 | Labore 8 day of 9} hours ---- N to 12 
Brass molders, per hour . 3 Spa ree 17 
GERMAN STEAMSHIP ARCADIA, HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 3 3 8 of Work is done 
| Special turners and model makers, per wesk 
=o PAF pr Total. Special metal Workers and loftsmen, per week 
en Pers, Por haur 
Draftsmen (ship and engineer) on Clyde, per week 
1 $75 $75 | Store men (shipbuilding and engineer 
1 3 = Painters, general, and red leaders, per hour 
1 
2 16 82 UNITED STATES (1904). 
1 18 18 Per 
1 18 18 818.50 
8 15 120 15.00 
3 8 to 8 88 18.00 
2| 18 to 25 43 18.00 
1 pi 4 lke 15.00 
1 75 75 8 15.00 
1 60 60 16.50 
1 40 40 15.00 
1 20 20 10. 50 
3 18 5 15.00 
7 16 112 12.00 
7 15 105 17.00 
2 20 40 9.00 
44 |.. 922 — 
e 11,064 APPENDIX C. 
COMPARATIVE COST OF SHIPBUILDING (1899), 
Or American about 54 per cent more. [Reprinted from Senate Document No. 60, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session.] 
DI The price of a steel steamship of 4,000 gross tons and about 11 knots speed, 
Y. 5 for the transccsanio freight trad is now about $207,000 in the United States 
and $238,000 in Great Britain. No steamship of this description has been 
The following tables of wages in foreign shipyards are Se the re- | built in the United States for that sum or any other sum; but several firms 
7 c or A Aa Se E EE 
pec: F Yumerous British vessels o ion have been built for less than 
The table o. in an American yard is the actual scale obtaining inan | amount named, but in the present pressure of workin British yards, and 
Atlantic coast yard in 1004. with the machinery which would be accepted by an American owner, the 


eee cer 
Average wages paid in shipbuilding yards at Hamburg and Kiel. 


Kiel (per hour—10 


Hamburg (weekly). 9 per 
y). 
Workmen. 
United States 

Marks. | equivalent. Pfennigs.| Cents. 
70 to 80 | $16.66 to $19.04 t ee. 
40to45| 9.52 to 10. 11 ei 10.0 
40 9.52 00 to 36 7 to 8.0 
40 9.52 50 9.0 
38 8.57 82 to 36 Tto 9.0 
80 7.14 85 to 40 8to 9.0 
38 8.57 80 7.0 
20 7.14 20 to 38 Tto 9.0 
23 6.06 BtoB Tto 9.0 
23 6.66 Bt to 35 8 to 8.3 
28 to 30 6.66 to 7.14 34 to 35 8 to 8.3 
14 to 28 3.3 to 6.66 2 to 90] 6 to 7.0 

ENGLAND (1899). 
e. 

equivalent. 
tt 53 40 0 $9.73 

Pattern makers 5 . 
Sup carpeus on Koao S 54 40 6 9. 85 
hip carpenters on : RSs ani ers A 3 — 
e Hl BS] a 

oiners’ 5 
8 , [a bas 

X on work, as on 

hulls and — hold E 5t 2 0 7.06 
‘ 54 BO 0 7.30 
i 5t 36 0 8.76 
5t 418 to 3 0 4.88 ꝗfo 5.82 
54 27 0 6.57 
5⁴ 23 0 6.08 


a Average about 22s. 6d. ($5.47). 


figure named is reasonable. This price is distributed among the following 
items, the builders’ profit entering, of course, into each: 


The prices for the materials are for the materials laid down in the ship- 
yard, and the labor cost included covers the labor in the shipyard in putting 
the materials er and also cost of plans and of general superintendence. 
It has not been feasible to ascertain the cost of similar construction in Ger- 
many, but though are lower than in Great Britain, the cost of con- 
struction is bn erman * are now ngarea in endeavoring 
to induce the Government to uce freights on shipbuilding materials on 
2 Government in order to compete on better terms with Great 


APPENDIX D. 


List of organizations which took action in * of H. R. 7056, 


a bill creating 
a commission to consider and recommend 


gislation for the development of * 


the American t marine, and for other purposes. 
sae en Tex. 
--------- Island Pond, Vt, 
dof Trade and Business Men's Association Norfolk, Va. 
of Norfolk, Va. 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce and Board of Tacoma, Wash. 
Trade. 
Stee yi 8 Saratoga, Wyo, 
The Si Chamber of Commerce N Alaska, 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce --- Hono aie, Hawaii, 
The Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico.... Ponce, P. E. 
Cleveland Chamber of 3 --- Cieveland, Ohio. 
Chamber of Commerco = ta ra County, Cal 


—— —— eee. „ 


m Assoc’ 

Boston Real Estate Ex 5 Do. 
Boston Merchants’ Associatlon e- Do. 
Business Men's Assogiation . MOSCOW, Idaho. 
‘Chamber of Commerce . . Ohio. 

untsville Wholesale Grocers’ Association Ala. 
The Commercial Ciub of fa Ala. 
The Merchants Exchange.. San Francisco, Cal. 
The Chamber of Commerce of San We Do. 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce. Ban J se, Cal. 
Manufacturers and Producers’ Association San Francisco, Cal. 


‘ornia. 
Ship Owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast... 

y Board of Trade x 
Washington Board of Tra i 
Brunswick Board of Trade... 

Indianapolis Board of SS ee Ind. 
Evansville Man turers’ jation.......... E Ind. 
Lou sville Board of Trade Sen SS Ky. 
ew Orleans Live Stock Exc! .......-..-.-. New Orleans, La. 
olesale Grocers’ Assoc ation of New Or Do. 
New sea dof . Do. 
ee A SES SERS. 
St. Paul Board of T. et SE SESS St. Minn. 
St. Paul Chamber of — ers Do. 
3 Manufacturers’ Association Do. 
iyn Commercial Club n. 
The Joplin dub .. Joplin, Mo. 
\nts’ Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
Bt. Louis Cotton Exchange Do. 
The Home Market (lub. Boston, 
Gloucester Board of Trade. Gloucester, Mass. 
Board of Trade — Springfield, Mass. 
te Exc. and Auction Board. Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence of ASS SATS Mass. 
t r Fremont, Nebr. 
The Board of Trade of the of Newark. . Newark, N. J. 
nation of and Pilots of New York City. 
The Yacht Masters and E tion.. 
The eee 


es Pittston, Pa. 


Builders’ 3 oh s 
Providence Chamber of Commeroe .- Providence. R. I. 
The Commercial Club of Charleston, 8. Charleston, S. C. 
Lumber ' Association_..._..... — Memphis, 5 
Clean ing Hause Association ............. ... Springfield, Ohio. 
Chamber of Commerce. ...........-..-- Spokane, Wash. 


Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana Mr. BREAZEALE]. 
EAZEALE 


Mr. BR: . Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the lati- 
tude of debate allowed on the pending bill, I desire to discuss a 
bill from the Agricultural Committee, now on the House 


Calendar, and which its friends sincerely hope will be called up 
for consideration by the House before this Congress adjourns. 

Primarily I want to say that however anxious I am to return 
to my home, however much my political interests will be pro- 
moted bv my early return. I weal willingly and cheerfully re- 
main here in Washington the remainder of the summer if by doing 
so the bill I refer to could be enacted into law. 

Among the many meritorious bills introduced in this House, 
which are either dead in committee rooms or languishing in a para- 
lytic condition on the Calendar, there is not one more important 
dion H. R. 14098. introduced by Mr. Apams of Wisconsin, and re- 
ee favorably by the Agricultural Committee of the House on 

ch 24. 


Considering the vast and overwhelming importance of the agri- 
cultural interests of the nation it has been to me a matter of the 
deepest astonishment to find the small, I might with propriety 
say the infinitesimal. consideration it has received at the hands of 
3 ppropriated the present Congress for th 
total amount a G] 
cultural „ for the present year is 
y $6,000,000 in round numbers. A beggarly sum when the 
tude of the interests is considered. 

e primal wealth of the nation is the farm. 

iculture is the mud sill of the industrial and social fabric: 


tion’s wealth and ity rests. 
jal and manufacturing welfare depend entirely upon 
gim 8 widespread — ears in all branches 
ures uce 
of commerce industry, are followed by panic and ruin. 
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It is the duty of Con to encourage and foster this great 
interest, to lock after the welfare af the farmer, to assist and en- 
courage him. not along paternal lines. but within the just limits 
of the Constitution and by appropriations which will tend more 

i to his immediate benefit. 

The H. R. 14098. to provide for an increased annual appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment stations, will in my judg- 
ment accomplish this object. 

It has been but a few years since Congress inaugurated the 
policy of assisting the State experiment stations. 

In 1887 Congress passed what is known as the Hatch Act.“ 
which appropriated $15.000 annually to each State and Territory 
for the purpose of establishin 1 agricultural stations. That 
was seventeen years ago. amount has not been increased 
by Congress during that time. 

The objectof experiment stations and the laws governing them 

i iginal research or verifying experiments on the physi- 

of plants and animals: the diseases to which they are ser- 

y subject, with the remedies for the same; the chemical com- 
position of useful plants at their different stages of growth; the 
value of rotative cropping; the analysis of soils and water; the 
composition of manures; the value of various grasses and forage 
plants; the composition and digestibility of foods for domestic 
animals: the scientific and economic questions involved in the 
production of butter and cheese, and such other researches as 
a bear directly on the agricultural industry of the United 

tes. — 

Let me say a word of praise and commendation to the farseeing 
statesmanship of the patriotic Missourian who conceived the idea 
and induced to enact the law that bears his name. 

Under its wise provisions during the seventeem years of its life 
„countless thousands of dollars have been saved to the American 
farmer. 

The work of these experiment stations has been of incalculable 
benefit to the farmer of the nation. They have stimulated and 
developed the agricultural interest of the United States to a mar- 
velous extent. ey have eliminated more errors from farm prac- 
tices and have added more to the profits and comforts of farm life 
than any other single agency. By the dissemination of bulletins 
and farming literature they have contributed ina wonderful de- 
gree to the agricultural education of the country, and in their great 
practical benefits are circumscribed only by the meager su, port 
arent by e Government. by the Ha 

e sum in the aggregate appropriated tch bill has 
been more than repaid in dollars and cents saved by the farmers 
of the country in the work of the imental stations in expos- 
| ing the fallacy of feeding cooked food to stock and domestic ani- 
| mals. Millions of dollars were invested in appliances for this 
purpose. Several State experiment stations made exhaustive 
tests in feeding sd Rag to determine whether or not this 
practice was profitable. It was clearly proved it did not pay, and 
to-day there is a farmer who does not save this expense. 

So, too, in the improved development of new varieties of wheat 
and in the selection and breeding of corn, whereby a larger pro- 
portion of protein is infused in the grain, the Minnesota and Thi. 
nois stations have saved a world of money to the individual farmer. 

The Louisiana experiment stat on. through its fertilization tests, 
has nearly driven useless and fraudulent fertilizers out of the 
market, thus saving by this act alone thousands of dollars to the 
farmers of that State. 

I might easily multiply these citations a thonsand fold. but it 
is not necessary. These alone demonstrate that the experiment 
stations have saved more money to the farmers of the United 
States than their total cost since their original establishment. 

In the practical ebject lessons along every line of agricultural 
industry the experiment stations have been a boon to the poor 
farmer 


The man enjoying sufficient wealth can engage in experimenta- 
tion on his own account, but the man is denied this costly 
leasure. His poverty prevents his purchasing rich and fertile 
: he is compelled to contentment with inferior, poor, and 
sometimes sterile soil. To know how to improve that soil, the 
character and kind of fertilizer best adapted to it. the most im- 
oed and scientific method of cultivation and its adaptability to 
istinti e and a thousand and one other things. assist him 
3 extent in “earning his daily bread in the sweat of 
ace.“ 


For the poor farmer. and in his name particularly, I appeal and 
ask the consideration and passage of the Adams bill. 


This bill paid asc 85.000 the first „ and 82.000 annually 
in addition to each year until the limit of $15.000 each year 
is reached. in addition to the present priation for experiment 


appro: 
stations in the States and Territories of the Union. 
The total amount carried for the first year in the bill is the 
ly sum of $240,000. 
money can not, under the provisions of the bill, be used 
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other than for ay pee purposes. To meet a criticism based 
upon this ground. I suggested, and there was adopted by the com- 
mittee. an amendment to the bill that permits 5 per cent only of 
the sum appropriated to be used under any pretense whatever for 
the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building 
or buildings, or to the purchase or rental of land, or to the pay- 
ment of the salary of any official or instructor.“ 

Ninety-five per cent of the appropriation, or practically the 
whole of it, is to be used and “applied only to paying the neces- 
sary expenses of conducting original researches or experiments 
bearing directly on the agricultural industry of the United States, 
having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of the re- 
spective States and Territories.” ` 

If it be urged that the several States should increase their re- 
spective appropriations for experiment stations, I answer that 
perhaps this criticism is just as regards some of the States, but 
unjust as regards others. 

1 have been kindly furnished by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HavGeEN] with a partial list of State appropriations in aid to 
State experiment stations. It shows the following annual appro- 
priations: 


State aid to experiment stations, 1903. 


1. New York. 
Illinois 


88888888888 


S 


10.0% 

Iowa, the greatest agricultural State in the Union, stands thir- 

teenth in the list of those receiving State aid for experimental 
work along the lines of agriculture. 

I am pleased to call your attention to the position occupied by 
my State, Louisiana. She comes fifth on the list, and annually 
gives in aid of this great work a little more than one-fourth of 
the amount given by the great States of New York and Illinois; 
more than one-half of the amount given by the rich State of 
Minnesota, and only $3,000 less than the rich and powerful State 
of Missouri. 

It shows the progressive spirit of the State and is a monument 
to the public spirit and advanced ideas of the people of Louisiana. 

Compared in population and wealth to New York, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. the above table easily places Louisiana 
at the very head of the list and stamps her as by long odds the 
most progressive State in the Union. having a full appreciation 
of the far-reaching effect and importance of the experiment sta- 
tion on the agricultural interest of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, the sa eg pe and paltry amount carried by 
this bill can not affect the Republican party in the approaching 
Presidential election. 

lam aware that your policy is to limit appropriations to the 
minimum and to adjourn Congress as soon as possible. But do 
you and the Republican ze bef here consider that you have 
only a few days ago appropriated $100,000.000 for an increased 
Navy and 875.000.000 for the War Department. and that we only 
ask a few thousand dollars for the farming interest of the nation? 
Do you fully appreciate the enormous significance of these figures? 

Mind, Iam making no criticism of the naval and war appro- 
priations. I believe in a strong and powerful navy. But T do 
submit, sir, that the farmers of the country pay the ter por- 

* tion of the taxes of the nation, and thus e it possible to estab- 
lish and maintain a great navy. and when they ask for a small 
please that will encourage and aid them: that will make the 

urden of life a little more bearable: that will lighten a little the 
almost overwhelming burden of taxation, I do submit their voice 
should be heard. their appeal granted. [Applause. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. r. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for permission to extend and amplify my remarks 
and to include various reports. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair understands that that 
consent has already been given by the House. 

Mr. LUCKING. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. Speaker, the subject of Federal taxation 
by means of duties on imports or tariff taxation has been dis- 
cussed so often and so ably in this country that nothing new can 
be said except as tariff laws from time to time bear especially 
hard on some icular class of citizens. and it would seem that 
long ere this the matter of Federal taxation should have been per- 
manently settled. Indeed. Republicans tell us that ‘* protection 
is the settled policy of this Government.“ I deny it. We are 
declared to be a government.“ I insist that you can not 


finally settle anything in a government like ours that is not just 
in its make-up to all classes of our people. 

The wage-earner of every class and in every part of our coun- 
try is entitled to an even chance in the race of life. The profes- 
sional man, the merchant, the farmer, the miner, and the day 
laborer are entitled to have the burdens of Federal taxation fairly 
distributed. This can not be done under a system that enables 
the manufacturer to sell his finished product to foreign consumers 
cheaper than he does to the home market. 

Strip this tariff question of all ped bias, take away from it the 
party coloring which is given it by support of a great party that 
profits by catering to the tariff barons, and the system can not 
sustain itself with a third of the American people. Hear for a 
moment: Reapers, mowers, plows, cultivators, trace chains, steel 
rails, wagons, sewing machines. typewriters, coarse cutlery, picks, 
shovels, nails, axes, wire, cotton goods, woolens, shoes, and har- 
ness manufactured in this country are shipped out of the country 
and sold in foreign markets from 20 to 35 per cent cheaper than 
the same articles are sold to the American consumer. 

The Republican reply to this showing of facts is that “the 
tariff law that permits the manufacturers to thus discriminate 
against the American consumer gives employment to multiplied 
thousands of laborers who buy their living of those who raise 
cotton, corn, wheat, cattle, and other products of the farm and 
garden, thus benefiting the farmer and stock raiser as well as 
the manufacturer.” But the surplus products of the farm, pas- 
ture, and plantation have to be sold in foreign markets. 

If the American producer were dependent on the American mar- 
ket alone for the sale of what he raises, the cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, stock. and meat markets would be paralyzed. But the Re- 

ublican answer to this is that we have also the foreign market 

or our surplus products.“ There is a steadily growing class of 
public men in land, led by Chamberlain and backed up by 
manufacturers, who insist on putting on our cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, flour. beef, ra ole ip etc., a retaliatory tariff. Two- 
thirds of our export farm sales go to England. 

The tariff laws of most other countries discriminate against the 
United States. If Great Britain, goaded to desperation by our un- 
wise tax laws that make us want to sell her everything and buy 
of her nothing, puts a tariff of 35 per cent on our surplus products 
we will face disaster. If I were more of a partisan than a patriot, 
I could rejoice in the success of Chamberlain’s scheme of protec- 
tion for his country. Then the farmer and cotton planter and 
stock raiser here would know where he was hurt. Then the par- 
tisan Republican producer of corn, wheat. beef, mutton, and pork 
in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska. and Kansas would 
have his eyes opened to the confidence game” that is being 
played on him. 

But, sir, it would be a costly lesson to our pee and I hope it 
may be avoided by a return to right principles by the American 
Congress and a fair revision of the Dingley law. The threadbare 
Republican excuse for keeping up these exorbitant rates is that 
re must keep our scale o wages above what is paid in Europe.“ 
We have the most intelligent and best skilled mechanics in the 
United States that can be found in the world: we have the most 
improved and up-to-date machinery on earth; we have a greater 
quantity and variety of raw material than any other government; 
we have greater inventive genius among our mechanics and other 
laborers than all the world combined. 

The insistence of the Republicans that it is the protection of 
the wage-earners that they are looking after is false and fraud- 
ulent. Do you dare tell us that witha tariff reduced to a revenue 
basis the shoemakers of Brockton, Lynn, and Haverhill, Mass., 
of St. Louis and Cincinnati can not compete with foreigners and 
yet pay as good wages as now and make as good profits? 

Do you think, my Republican friends, that you can forever fool 
the. people of these United States into the belief that English 
manufacturers can come to this country, buy our cotton, trans- 
port it back to England, manufacture it into cloth in the mills of 
Manchester, reship the finished cotton product to this country, 
pay a revenue tariff of, say, 25 per cent ad valorem, and then un- 
dersell the American production? With all the skill and inventive 
genius of our people. with all the good sense of all our citizens, I 
don’t believe you can keep up this deception forever. 

Let our New England neighbors all do as many of them have 
done—move your machinery and spindles into the cotton fields 
where the power is free, the raw material on the ground, a mild 
climate for the operatives—and you can beat our English cousins 
without any tariff. But we do not propose to throw down all 
barriers and open our country to free trade.“ We are asked, 
What do you Democrats really want?"’ What do you believe 
in. anyway “Do you want no tariff? The intelligent Dem- 
ocrat who has any right to speak for his party will tell you that 
our party does not desire to destroy any legitimate and non- 
monopolistic American industry. 

We know, sir, that under the several tariffs—act of 1883, the 
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McKinley law, the Wilson law, and the so-called Dingley Act“ 
large sums of capital have been invested in manufactures, and we 
know that when the tariff law is to be revised, no matter if the 
capitalist knew it was wrong, yet we, as legislators, must have re- 
rd for investments made in view of the protective rates. We 
o not desire to destroy American capital or American labor. 
We honestly and earnestly believe there should be a revision of 
the present tariff, but we believe we must have regard for all in- 
terests, manufacturing interests as well as the interests of the 
farmer, planter, and general consumer. 

But, sir, I may be pardoned just here in calling attention to the 
wise words of an eminent American. Mr. Carlisle said in March, 
1882. that— 

The unskilled and bee pen whee who guides the plow and gathers 
the harvest isas muchentitled to the protection of the law and to the encour- 
agementof the Government as the scientific artisan who has mastered all the 
mysteries of hiscraft. Eachoneof the busy millions who helps to create and 
distribute the varied products of this wonderful land of ours has an un- 
doubted 7 5 to demand an equal participation in all the advantages con- 
ferred by the laws of his country, and I repudiate every definition of Ameri- 
can ines, or American labor which excludes a single honest and useful 
occupatio: 

However much I may have disagreed with Mr. Carlisle in his 
position on other questions, I am willing to stand on his definition 
of American labor and its rights. 

But, sir, we are confronted by the Republican figure maker and 

llbinder with the statement that a panic was forced on us by 

e Wilson-Gorman tariff act of 1894; that values were destroyed, 
all products of the farm and field, mine and workshop went to 
pieces under that law. I ie it. I challenge the Republican 
tariff defenders to make good this declaration. I insist that 
the plain truth is that the American tariff does not control the 
price of the surplus products of our art di Ae 

I declare that the price of wheat, cotton, beef, pork, lard, hams, 
flour, zinc, and fruit is settled in the foreign markets of the world, 
where we must sell our surplus products. 

The lowest price that zinc has brought in thirty years was the 

riod between October, 1892, and July, 1894. In this time zinc 

ell to $13.62 per ton; wheat went down to 34 cents per bushel in 
the same time, and yet we had in every day of this period the 
much-vaunted “‘ 1 tariff.“ 

The hard times set in during the fall of 1890 and grew worse 
from month to month, and finally culminated in the panic of 189g, 
and continued until wheat and beef began to rise and went up to 
a living price prior to the election of Mr. McKinley in 1896, and 
this was owing partially to exhaustion of the visible sup g aad 
still more to the famine in India and the cattle plague of South 
America. 

The Republicans falsely charge that the financial woes of our 
country came about because of the Wilson-Gorman ‘ free-trade 
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Canada; aye, even though Old Speck” can lay more eggs with 
12 exertion in one season than the pauper hens of Canada can 
in two. 

But Republicans demand the retention of this high protective 
and, in some items, prohibitive tariff for the reason, as they say, 
we must have the revenue, To that I reply that a little economy 
practiced in the several Departments of the Government would 
relieve us fifteen or twenty millions of dollars without crippling 
the service. Cut down the Army to half its present size and save 
thirty-five millions more; stop the making of so many new army 
posts; force the manufacturers to sell us armor plate for our new 
war ships for less than two prices. All these things would cut 
down expenses. 

Besides, a revision of the tariff to reasonable rates would yield 
us more revenue than we now get under the Dingley Act. ButI 
am confronted with the statement that Iam a bold legislator to 
demand a revision of the tariff, when I have protected wheat and 
corh, zinc and lead, flour and beef, hams and lard in the section 
of country I represent. 

I make no mistake when I say the Missouri farmer is not thus 
caught with chaff, Whatever may be said of his neighbor east, 
north, and west of him, the Missouri farmer knows, as I know 
and as you intelligent Republicans know, that there is no foreign 
competition worth the name that can compete with him in this 
country in prices of meat, lard, wheat, flour, corn, and meal. The 
Missouri farmer and stockman knows that a tariff of 2 cents per 
pound on beef, mutton, pork, and lard, of 25 cents per bushel on ~ 
wheat, and of 5 cents a pound on poultry—nor, for that matter, 
100 per cent on each—is no help to him, because he knows that 
he is without competition in the American market. Our farmer 
reads and thinks. 

Our miners of zinc also know that our large surplus of zinc ore 
finds its market in ‘‘ free-trade ” England. They know full well 
that 14 cents a pound on pig zinc affords them no protection when 
they sell their surplus in Swansea, Wales. They know that ours 
are the greatest zinc fields in the world, and they know that the 
European demand for zinc is what controls its price. Our Mis- 
souri miners know that 14 cents per pound does not keep the price 
of zinc ore at any level. As I have said, the lowest price reached 
in recent years was under the McKinley tariff. 

I read a statement from Jesse A. Zook, one of the very best in- 
formed men in the zinc district, as follows: 


Shipments of zine and lead from the Joplin district in 1903. 


law of August, 1894. Free trade, indeed! This law was a high | Lead 


rotective law, the highest we had then ever had except the Me- 
Kinley law, which it repealed. 

The Republican y leaders and managers demand recogni- 
tion for every thing and deny responsibility for every evil 
that comes to us as a people. This party takes credit for sunshine 
and rain, for early spring and late frosts; it insists on the prodi- 
galities of nature being declared the result of its legislative enact- 
ments. This party has learned well at least one lesson taught by 
the Plumed Knight,” and that is to “‘claim everything.” Sir, 

‘ou can not legislate a people into prosperity and happiness. The 
555 of supply and demand will inevitably control in what we sell 
as our surplus. 

The so-called ‘‘ Dingley law,” which is the top rail” of un- 
just tariff legislation, forces our miners, farmers, stock raisers, 
and cotton and tobacco planters to sell their surplus in the open 
(to them unprotected) markets of Europe; and the same iniqui- 
tous law compels them to buy the manufactured goods they need 
in the protected home market, where they are compelled to pay 
from 25 to 125 per cent more than they would have to pay in the 
markets where they sell their surplus. 

Our forests of pine, oak, gum, and walnut are rapidly going, 
yet the farmers on the prairies of Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska are asked to “be good;’’ to stand still and be 
sheared of 82 per thousand for lumber that they must have, and 
told with great unction that this graft is offset with the pro- 
tection they get of 25 cents per bushel for wheat and 15 cents per 
bushel for corn. We sell our surplus of wheat and corn in foreign 
lands, many millions of bushels of each, in open competition with 
all the world. 

No country on the “footstool” has so much to sell. We sowa 
2 acreage and get a ter yield; must sell our surplus to 

urope; yet we are b y told that the farmer is protected.“ 
The wheat tariff affords him no protection, but if he wants a lit- 
tle foreign wheat to sow he pays the 25 cents tariff. These polit- 
ical partners of the ever-fattening lords of the tariff tell us that 
the farmer's wife must have a protective duty of 5 cents per dozen 
on eggs; our hens must be protected from the pauper hens” of 


ighest price for zinc since 1897 to 3 
T zinc since 1897 „ l l 

Here is a difference of $32 per ton in the sale price of zinc 
within a year, and both sales under the Dingley law. A high pro- 
tective tariff on zinc is! a delusion and a snare.” 

I quote again from Mr. Zook: 

hest rice for lead since 1897 was $60.50 per ton in Jam 
D I LAA S I wae Slane toa fa Maroh, . 

Here, sir, is a difference of 816.50 per ton in lead values, all 
under this Republican tariff of 1897. You may convince the 
miner that the tariff on lead prevents competition by Mexico, but 
our miner knows that he pays very dearly for that little protec- 
tion. Our miner has felt the lead trust” grind him down by 
taking advantage of this very tariff to force down the price of his 
raw ore and the price of labor as well. 

The miner knows that as compensation to the protected indus- 
tries he has to pay for the hammers and sledges, track tools, 
wedges and crowbars, bolts, picks, and shovels, which he must 
constantly use in mining, which are taxed at 1} cents per pound; 
the table salt he uses at 12 cents a hundred, and on table su 
over 2 cents per pound. If he is able to build himself an humble 
home he must stand by” the tariff to the tune of 1 15 thou- 
sand feet on lumber, and for nails a cent a pound. en the 
Missouri miner counts the added cost of living which the Ding- 
ley law puts on him; when he considers that the very tariff law 
that he is asked to worship enables the lead trust“ magnate to 
crowd down the price of lead ore, he stands by the old Democratic 
doctrine of a ‘‘ revenue tariff.” 

Mr. S er, we do not battle for tariff revision because we in 
Missouri have no pork in the protection barrel, but because we 
want justice to all classes. 

Our great city of St. Louis is the greatest tobacco manufactur- 
ing center in the country; very near, if not at the head, of malt- 
liquor manufacturing; it is rapidly becoming the great center of 
shoe manufactures. I present some interesting figures in this 
connection. Harry Wood, a director in the shoe company headed 
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Dy ee splendid Tennessee Democrat, J. C. Roberts, states as 
‘ollows: 

The last census report of 190 gives the value of the Missouri product of 
shoes at $11,500,000. Of this amount St. Louis made $8,250,000. Four cities— 
viz, Brockton, Lynn, Haverhill, and Cincinnati—only led St. Louis. At the 

mt time St. Louis is making $20,000,000 worth ann . There are 

y-eight manufactories of importance in the State, The shoe-manufac- 
turing industry is tapay shifting to the West. A census of the shoe-manu- 
facturing business of this one city of the West for 1% will bring before those 
interested the statement that St. Louis alone has actually made and distrib- 
uted to the retail merchants more than $30,000,000 worth of shoes. 

It is not that we in the great Democratic State of Missouri have 
no great manufacturing interests that causes us to stand for a 
revenue tariff, but it is a determination of our people to stand 
for, indorse, and uphold Thomas Jefferson’s immortal words, 
“ Equal and exact justice to all men.” 

A Republican friend said to me: Are es fellows never going 
to be satisfied to let the tariff alone?” I say never, so long as 
the tariff schedules are made by or under direction of the manu- 
facturers themselves. 

What is the Democratic idea of tariff?“ asks the Republican 
poupon Briefly stated, it is that a constitutional tariff 

evies such a margin or duty on foreign-made goods as to raise 
sufficient taxes to carry on our Government prudently and eco- 
nomically, and that such a tariff will much more than compen- 
sate the American manufacturer for the greater price which 
should be paid the American over the foreign laborer. 

Further, our notion of the tariff is that the lowest average rates 
should be levied upon those articles which are of absolute neces- 
sity and in general use among those who are least able to bear 
heavy taxes; that in general the article of greatest value, on which 
most labor has been expended and least in use among the poor 
people, should bear the highest rates. I, as one Democrat, plant 
myself on the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as voiced by Justice Miller in 20 Wallace: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vate enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called “ taxation.” 

Justice Marshall said that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy; and we believe that this power should be for the 
benefit of all the people and not for a favored few. 

The well-informed Democrat believes and our party stands 
pledged to establish and keep up an equality in taxation. In 
view of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
for the time put out of the question an equitable ‘‘income tax,” 
we know that we must raise a large amount of the taxes for the 
use of the Government by means of import duties. 

We believe these tax burdens should be lowest on articles of 
acing use. We believe that the extra high protective duties 

posed in the McKinley and Dingley tariff bills have given the 
trusts opportunity to organize against the home consumer, and 
re believe that part of the tariff prop should be taken from under 

e trusts. 

Havemeyer, the sugar , on oath stated that the tariff is 
the mother of trusts.” But blican orators say that Cleve- 
ee did not proceed against the trusts; Republicans will down 

e trusts. 

Well, you took power more than seven years ago. You have had 
complete power—the Executive, both branches of Congress, and 
the court—to sustain you. “Where are the broken fragments of the 
trusts? Where have you Republicans buried the iron, steel, sugar, 
copper, and leather trusts? Even when the Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld the power of Congress to curb trusts and protect the 

ple, the Republican Attorney-General hastened to announce 
t the Government is not going to run amuck.” 

This language from the law officer of the Administration was 
news to the trusts that 8 safe in the hands of this strenu- 
ous Administration. en some of the protected trusts grum- 
bled and intimated a disposition not to help carry the Republican 
party through, the ‘‘monarch of the steel trust“ said: “Al is 
well; I'll see that the campaign fund is kept up.” 

I am not in favor of enlarging the free list without a corre- 
sponding reduction in the tariff on the finished product, and I 
believe that is the sentiment of our petty: 

In other and plain, unmistakable words, our stands for a 
fair revision of the tariff, such a revision as will not cripple the 
manufacturer or destroy labor. But we do think that after all 
these years of stall feeding ” the protected industries have long 
ago reached the period of which Mr. Clay spoke in the Fourteenth 
Congress, viz: “‘ t the object of protecting manufacturers was 
that we might eventually get the articles of necessity made as 
cheap at home as they could be imported.” We think sixty-eight 
years about long enough to wait. 

We are for “fair trade;’’ and to that end we are for reciprocal 
trade with Canada and other countries. Periods of 5 
and adversity follow each other. We want to pre or the ad- 


versity thatis coming; we want the necessities of life put in reach 
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of all the people against the time when the products of the farm 
and pasture bring lower prices. 

e know that an American tariff does not control the price of 
wheat, zinc, beef, and cotton in foreign markets where we sell 
our surplus. 

We want the trade of Canada; we want to sell her what we 
make that she needs and keep her trade on this side of the ocean; 
we want the benefit of many of her products without paying high 
tariff rates. We believe that reciprocity is an easy way to reach 
fairer trade than we now haye. Mr. Speaker, the belief is al- 
most universal that the existing tariff law is not fair and just. 
It is certain that it does not divide either its burdens or its bene- 
fits fairly among all the people. 

It is true that even the labor employed in the manufacturing 
enterprises of the country does not get its fair share of the profits 
arising from the system and is destructive to other interests. 

Let us set at rest the assertion of Republican leaders that Demo- 
crats are trying to steal up on the system“ with soft words 
about revision.“ There is no doubt about the Democratic posi- 
tion. You passed a wicked high protective tariff law for the 
benefit of manufacturers and at the expense of two-thirds of the 
American people. 

We know that a great deal of oe has been invested under 
that law, and we do not desire to destroy such investments; but, 
by reciprocity treaties and by an intelligent revision, we desire to 
relieve the consumers without lowering the tariff to the point 
where there will not be a reasonable return for invested capital 
after paying the best wages in the world to labor. 

Ultimately we desire to see our tariff laws reduced to a revenue 
basis. Why this position? Because we believe that the power 
of taxation can be legitimately employed only for public purposes 
and that the ‘incidental protection“ such as constitutional law 
would give will pay better wages to the American operative than 
the foreign laborer gets and still leave a handsome profit for the 
manufacturer; but not large enough to encourage the formation 
of trusts or extortion of prices to home consumers. 

There is no doubt of our purpose, nor is there, in the minds of 
intelligent legislators, of the Republican purpose. There isa full, 
though silent, partnership between the protected manufacturers 
and the Republican par The leaders of that party legislate for 
the special benefit of the iron, steel, wool, leather, sugar, and 
other trusts that are enabled to live by the prohibitive legislation 
of the party; and the trusts in turn open their coffers and give 
back to the Republican Dery a per cent of what they have wrong- 
fully taken from the people by means of the tariff for campaign 
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We are. told by an eloquent declaimer at the other end of the 
Capitol that if changes are required to bring the tariff law of 
1897 into a more perfect relation to the industrial progress of the 
American people, we propose to make them ourselves whenever, 
in our judgment, the work can be undertaken without doing more 
harm than good.” And I say that if the people of the United 
States wait until the greed of the highly protected industries is 
satisfied, if they wait the good pleasure of the Republican E 
the partner of the tariff barons and trust magnates, they pay 
these exorbitant rates till “the crack of doom.” Artificial in- 
flation of prices by means of tariff is at the expense of the con- 
sumer. 

It may not be good news to the protectionist. It may be a dis- 
agreeable suggestion to the manufacturer who is now charging 
the American consumer two and three times a fair price for what 
he buys, but there will always be a “faithful few ” to protest. 
There will always be some to lift a voice for the common people. 
The Democratic party does not believe in artificial inflation of 
prices at home at the mse of the consumer, but our great 
party thinks we should legislate for the whole people. Give every 
man a fair chance, and that will naturally develop every industry. 
On this solid ground we plant ourselves to win the battle of 1904, 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE]. 


[Mr. GOLDFOGLE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LUCKING. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, nominally we have under de- 
bate a bill to create a commission of Senators and Representatives 
to consider means for developing our merchant marine. In fact, 
however, it is the first step to commit the Republican party ir- 
revocably to the doctrine of ship subsidy. For some reason, best 
known to the gentlemen in charge of the measure, there has not 
been the necessary courage to bring before the House and before 
the country on the eve of a Presidential election the frank decla- 
ration that the is to be committed to the ship-subsidy idea. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Why do you say that this is the first 
step toward a ship subsidy? ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because the ship subsidy has been for some 
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F per Tom fal taking 
ow that nothing preven 
a firm stand in favor of the ship subsidy except the féar of the 
le ina popular election. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
t is not a new or unknown subject. No question in this country 
has been more frequently gone over in recent years by commis- 
sions and by committees 3 same Ts of 5 g 
American shipping interests eavy annual paymentsof money 
from the N . Treasury. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Ur. LITTLEFIELD 8 thi tl suggesti 

$ 4 on the gentleman’s ion 
as to the policy of the Republican is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that that eck in one of its national platforms, I think 
eight years ago. dec. in favor of discriminating duties, ex- 
actly what ae pope suggest now in your minority views? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes: your party declared for that in 1896, 
and your President, Mr. McKinley, in his letter of acceptance, 
made a declaration in favor of helping American ships, not by 
subsidies, but by discriminating duties. Your party, however, 
has forsaken that ree and since tien the great Republican 
leaders have been before this country and befure Congress de- 


manding a ship subsidy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Your policy has on that subject within a few years, 

just as your policy has on the subject of reciprocity, 

which President McKinley advocated and which present-day Re- 


publicans repudiate. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Has the party ever changed its declara- 
tion on discriminating duties to your knowledge? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has not made a declaration since that. 
It was silent in the campaign of 1900. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I thought not. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. . Certainly. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it not also commonly believed and generally 
understood that subsequent to this declaration to which the gen- 
tleman from Maine refers the Republican party, being short of 
funds for the Co: ional campaign of 1898, went to the ship- 
subsidy hunters, the ship-subsidy collected a corruption 
fund of four or five hundred thousand dollars, and that this bill 
is but a step toward their re ent? [Great langhter and ap- 

use on the Democratic si a 8 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now. Mr. er, in further reply to the 
question of the gentleman from Maine, I desire to put to him a 
question. If the Republican party has not changed its policy 
since that utterance in favor of discriminating duties, why has 
the Republican majority of this committee in charge of this bill 
not joined with the Democratic minority of the committee in re- 

ring that ə at this time? [Loud applause on the 
B elle. In the platform of 1896 the Republican pariy 
declared in favor of reducing the tariff on goods brought to 
America in American ships, as follows: 

We favor restoring the early American policy of discriminating duties for 

of our merchant marine and the ion of our shippi 
6 trade, so that y rer she exe regain the corre: 
ing of our foreign commerce. 

Mr. McKinley, in his letter of acceptance, said: 
ting duties which wailed in the early days of 
on tie seas are fully very 

Why was that programme not carried out? Did the tariff-pro- 
tected trusts object? Why was the declaration not at least re- 
peated in the platform of 1890? Was it because the project of a 
ship subsidy was already being considered and urged by interested 
parties? They were already at work, and they made rapid head- 


Way. 

‘The significant fact is that the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna, 
of Ohio the most representative Republican of the present genera- 
tion. fathered the ship-subsidy project. He represented the domi- 
nant element of his party. He personified the faults as well as 
the virtues of his He stood for the liberal use of money 
in making politics and for the liberal use of politics in making 
money. This Republican leader, representing the very spirit of 
modern-day Republicanism, forced through the Senate of the 
United States in the last Congress asa Republican y measure 
a ship-subsidy bill. That fact certainly discloses what is the real 

urpose of the Republican leaders—the real policy of the Repub- 
han party. The present bill is simply a cloak to hide the ulti- 
mate plan—a makeshift to tide over the election. It is a device 
to satisfy the shipping interests that the subsidy is to be voted at 
the next session provided that they in this e help the 
Republican managers. It is a first step to a subsidy so 
taken as not to alarm the people who are to be taxed to pay it. 
But, Mr. Speaker, we have further evidence that the ultimate 
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purpose of the Republican leaders is to support a ship-subsidy 
policy after the campaign is over. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him 2 
3 CHCOCK. I shall have to refuse, as I have such lim- 
i e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
prefers not to yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, if further proof were needed, 
we have corroborative evidence in the fact that the Republican 
party is a subsidy party. It provides subsidies of the people’s 
meer “rod 3 vored 1 It e Ja ourin g all ills 

y taxation. ‘or every national complaint is a bonus, 
a subsidy, a tariff or some other form of bounty from taxes on 
the e for the pockets of the favored class. 

t is the present high protective tariff but an enormous sub- 
sidy for the protected trusts of the country? Does it not legislate 
money out of the pockets of the people and into the swollen treas- 
uries of these favored concerns? In return for this vast subsidy 
these favored interests yield up to campaign managers of the Re- 
publican party the sinews of war and those managers loudly insist 
that the party shall stand fox that subsidy. 

The same party, Mr. S. „gives subsidies to railroads. It 
has also bestowed enormous subsidies on favored banks. For 
several years the Secretary of the Treasury has kept on deposit 
in a few hundred national banks about $160.000.000.' These banks 
pay absolutely no interest for the use of this giant deposit, What 
is the free use of that money if it is not a subsidy to those banks? 
V Of that vast sum over 

000.000 is kept in New York, and one favored bank has over 
twelve millions of it. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois, Will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Who gave a subsidy to the southern 
railroads of this ey 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was given by the Republican House of 
F The party in control is responsible for the grant. 

Applause. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. But the Democratic party joined them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ihave answered your question,sir. And, 
Mr. Speaker. who can defend the subsidy policy which leads this 
Administration to give to a few hundred national banks of this 
country the free use of $160,000,000? The use of that 5 
worth at least 3 per cent. It remains in those favored banks day 
after day and month after month, as we can see by the daily and 
monthly reports we get from the Treasury. It is loaned out by 
those banks, and represents in value a subsidy to them of not less 
than $5,000,000 a year. Is it any wonder that those banks believe 
in standing pat? Take, for instance, one of the great banks 
in New York City with a constant average deposit of over 
812.000.000 of this money, Say it is worth to that bank only 3 
per cent. That amounts to half a million dollars in a year. Such 
a great free gift or subsidy naturally leads the owners of that 
bank to hope that the policy of the Republican party in support 
of subsidies will continue. They believe in “standing pat. As 
that bank’s subsidy amounts to over a thousand dollars a day, its 
owners must generous campaign contributions, and they do. 

Mr. Speaker, that there is a direct connection between these 
Government deposits and campaien contributions to the Repub- 
lican party is notorious. but often not easily proven. The follow- 
ing letter, however, written by an officer of one of the largest 
New York banks to the Secretary of the Treasury in 1897, after 
the exciting campaign of 1896, reveals the system and proves the 
practice in one case at least: 

Tue NATIONAL City BANK OF New YORK, 
. New York, June 5, 1897. 

My DEAR MR. GAGE: The National City Bank of this city, of which I re- 
cently became vice-president throagh theconsolidation of the Third National 
with it, is one of the banks designated as a United States 3 and I 
write to request 5 which may be made er the Admin- 
istration we may not be distur in this respect. 

We should like to remain a United States neey as at present. Of 
course the bank is very strong, and if you will the pains to look at our 
list of directors you will seo that we have very great political claims in 
VaT R e nein! gan J tly obliged for a suzgestion 
from e e to the amount of bonds which ti would be good judgment for us 
to acquire at the present time, this move on our part being quite as much in 
the public interest ne — prevention of any money stringency) as it is in 


our own interest as 7 
It is a t that the amount of received from the Treasury from 
the sale exceed the amount of c 


this perty will considera urrency 
6s maturi aA peii next, and it is in the hope that a considerable por- 
tion of these funds will be left with the banks for a sufficient length of 
to afford a reasonable profit that we the expense of procuring the 


to us asa è 
3 ees B. HEPBURN, Vice-President, 


Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are other more recent events which prove 
that the Republican policy is one of subsidizing favored interests 
at the general expense of the people. At this present session the 
Republican majority of this House forced through a bill which 
provides that after a certain date American ships shall have the 
monopoly of business between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands. That means higher ocean freights. It is a tax on 
commerce for the benefit of those shipping interests to which the 
sees ed is given. It is a bounty or subsidy to them. 

And again, later in the same session, a bill was forced through 
this House as a party measure granting a subsidy to such capital- 
ists as construct railroads in the Philippine Islands. The subsidy 
is in the form of a guaranty of 5 per cent net yearly dividends for 
thirty years on an investment of $30,000,000. If the roads do not 
pay a dividend from their earnings, the poopie of the Philippine 

slands must pay them by taxation. Their taxation is already 
higher than it was under Spanish rule, as I forced the chairman 
of the committee in charge of that bill to admit on the floor of the 
House when the bill was under discussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this subsidy record of the Republican party 
makes the ship subsidy a natural and appropriate climax. The 
present bill, on its face, merely provides a commission to investi- 
gate and report. Thatis a mere cloak to hide the subsidy pro- 
gramme till the fall election is passed. If it were the honest pur- 
pose of the Republican leaders to establish commissions for the 
investigation of important subjects upon which valuable informa- 
tion ought to be had in the interests of the people, why is it that 
they do not appoint a commission, for instance, to investigate the 
5125 TER of postal savings banks for the people? [Ap- 

ause. 

2 Almost every civilized nation of the world except ours has a 
Hag of government savings banks. Everybody knows that 

e poor people of this land do not have the confidence in private 
savings banks which they should have. Oursavings-bank system 
is a business peril in time of any distress, because the depositors of 
those banks are the first to rush for theirmoney, and those banks 
when pe are the first to embarrass the banking world. If 
these banks were postal savings banks, there would be no such 
dou t. no such anxiety, no such alarm at such a time. 

The poor man has little inducement to save money and little 
opportunity to invest it. If there were an absolutely safe oppor- 
tunity, such as a postal savings bank would provide, there would 
be no money hidden away in stockings and old teapots in times 
of financial alarm. Just now is the very best time to investigate 
this subject by a Congressional commission if the party in power 
desires to serve the people. It would be particularly opportune 
to establish a system of postal savings banks now that the United 
States is called upon to use a vast sum of money in a great enter- 


prise—the Panama Canal. 

Why is not this the proper time to establish a system of postal 
savings banks, and use the deposits there made on interest for 
5 on this gigantic enterprise. instead of selling bonds to 
the favored banks of the country that may hunger for them as a 

tempting investment? 

Again, Mr. Speaker, we ar widely divided in this country on 

‘the subject of the tariff; not simply ths two parties, but in the 
Republican party itself there is a wide division of sentiment on 
the subject of revision of the tariff. Why not have a commission 
to investigate the tariff question if investigation of vital questions 
is really desired? 

In the great agricultural West, one of whose representatives I 
have the honor to be. there is a strong and growing sentiment 
that we have been taxed too long and too heavily for the benefit 
of the favored manufacturing interests located hundreds of miles 
away. This feeling is not confined to Democrats. It is growing 
among western Republicans. Take, for instance, Nebraska and 
her neighbors, Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

In area these four States equal in size the same number of 
European nations, They contain at present only a few millions 
of people, but are destined in the future to be peopled by tens of 
millions, and they are capable of supporting to the square mile as 
dense a population as any Eastern State. In this vast region 
agriculture has been and must long continue to be the chief 
source of wealth and development. ù 

To the millions of people in this western empire composed of 
these four States the protective tariff brings no immediate bene- 
fit and never has. No manufacturing enterprises which they 
own fear foreign competition or require protection. Such indus- 
tries as have grown up in those States are founded on natural 
rather than on man-made laws. What is true of western manu- 
factures is true of western commerce and western agriculture. 
Both have grown without ever having had any support from the 
protective tariff. 

Agriculture came first to develop the aioe & Commerce fol- 
lowed to establish the distributing centers, and in the shadow of 
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commerce manufacturing enterprises are being built up. The 


7.000.000 people who inhabit these four States have fought the 
battle of life without national aid. They haveconverted millions 
of acres of wild lands into fruitful farms. They have bridged 
rivers, drained swamps, and irrigated arid lands. They have 
dotted the country with schoolhouses and churches and converted 
a dreary wilderness into a smiling landscape. Vil ages have be- 
come towns. towns have grown into cities, and in a number of 
cases they have become metropolitan centers. The vast de- 
velopment of tnis agricultural region has been of enormous bene- 
fit to this nation and to the world. It has helped to feed the 
world and added vastly to the permanent resources and wealth 
of the United States. It is a gain taken from nature in natural 
ways for the benefit of man. Since the high tariff of 1890 and 
me . tariff of 1897 this development has been greatly 
checked. 

All of this great conquest, all of this spread of civilization has 
been accomplished without artificial means. without the benefit 
of protective tariffs, but in spite of them. No other part of the 
country has been taxed to help the West in her struggle. On the 
other hand, during mostof the two generations which have elapsed 
since the subjugation of the wilderness began, the laws of the 
United States have borne heavily on the West. Agriculture has 
achieved a triumph, but it has been in the face of todds. It 
has not only had to subdue the wilderness. but to do so while car- 
rying a burden for the benefit of favored eastern manufacturers, 
It has, while winning its own success. been compelled by tariff 
laws to help the manufacturing interests win theirs. Vet western 
agriculture has submitted tothis. It is hardly possible anywhere 
in the Union to find four States that have more uniformly voted 
election after election for the so-called protective tariff than 
have Nebraska, , Iowa, and Minnesota. 

It seems almost remarkable that States so purely agricultural 
as those I have indicated should have so long accepted a scheme 
of taxation which has so clearly imposed a burden on agriculture 
for the benefit of favored industrial enterprises located in remote 
States. Farmers, however, have consented in the past to pay 
more for plows. cultivators, harvesters, and all kinds of farm 
machinery in order that implement factories might prosper. 
They have consented to pay more for hundreds of articles made 
in America than they could be imported for. They have seen 
with acquiescence the cost of their houses and barns greatly in- 
crease in order that by tariff our lumber intesests might be made 
rich. They have been good-natured in paying extra prices for 
clothing. glass, nails, chemicals, and many other necessary arti- 
cles. ey have accepted all this in addition to other expenses of 
living arising from the tariff, because they have been deluded 
into a belief in three ancient doctrines of protection: 

First, that the development of the various industries which 
manufactured these articles would build up a home market for 
farm products which would be preferable to a foreign market. 

Second. that protection would only render it possible for manu- 
facturers to compete with foreigners while paying American wages 
and earning a reasonable profit. 

Third, that competition between American manufacturers 
would result in holding prices of tueir goods down to a reason- 
able basis, allowing necessary cost and a fair profit. 

Thus, even though the protected interests and favored enter- 
prises were in remote States, the western farmer, the western 
townsman, and the western politician have followed party leaders 
of the East and voted the Republican ticket. Such has been the 
past. For some time, however, a change has been pending. The 
western voter has seen a new light. His eyes have been gradually 
opening, and he now beholds not the theories of the Republican 
tariffs, but their effects. 

He has seena great enrichment of the protected manufacturing 
interests of the country, but the idea of a home market for prod- 
ucts of American farmers is no nearer realization than before. 
We have taxed agriculture and increased the cost of living for 
all the people, and we have built up eastern factories; but our 
farmers are still compelled to find a market for their products 
abroad. Of our export trade, 63 per cent of it is composed of the 
products of the farm. These products are sold in competition 
with all the world. After helping the manufacturing interests 
to secure by a tariff the monopoly of the home market in Amer- 
ica, free from competition, the farmer still finds that he must 
sell his products in the open markets of Europe in competition 
with the world. All that he has paid in increased cost of living 
has gone for naught. The home market has not materialized, 
He is compelled now. after many years of protection and taxation, 
to sell as large a portion of his products abroad as formerly. 

The present Dingley Act was passed in 1897—seven years ago. 
In that year 27 per cent of American wheat and flour was ex- 
ported. Still a larger per cent was exported last year. If we com- 
pare exports for seven years before the Dingley tariff with seven 
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years under that tariff, we find that we are now sending abroad 


just about as large a per cent of our farm produce as before. The 
western farmer, therefore, has found that the high tariff has not 
enabled him to escape the necessity of sending his products abroad 
to market. This discovery ends the delusion about the home 
market for his products. 

Another discovery made by the West is that the tariff schedules 
of the Dingley law have gone far beyond the point of putting 
American manufacturers in a position to compete with foreign 
factories. It had been urged that the schedules were framed with 
the idea of making up the difference between the natural cost of 
manufacture in Europe and America. It has now been discovered 
that the tariff is several times greater than the difference in cost 
of production. Competition, instead of having been equalized, 
has been abolished. Exclusion has been accomplished. 

No sooner had this exclusion been well achieved by the passage 
of the Dingley law of 1897 than the tariff-protected interests pro- 
ceeded boldly to stifle competition at home. Protected from for- 
eign competition by the tariff, it was anatural proceeding to guard 
against competition at home. The device to achieve this purpose 
was the trust. The domination of the trust has blasted the hope 
that the tariff-protected manufacturers would so compete with 
each other as to hold prices down to a fair level. The effect of 
the trust control has an enormous increase in the cost of 
living, cost of building, and cost of development in the West. 
It has produced a profound impression on the western mind. 
Thousands upon thousands of the most intelligent Republicans 
in the West haye had their faith in party practices, if not in 
party doctrines, shattered. discipline, pride, and 
pany — may keep them in line for a time, but they can not 

much longer persuaded to stand pat.“ They see the falsity 
of the home-market idea for western products. They see that 
monopoly and not competition has been the outcome of the pres- 
ent policy. They see that the advent of the trust has made the 
present tariff simply an opportunity for spoliation. 

These Western States were settled largely by Northerners, The 
aftermath of the war made them naturally Republican. They 
have remained so far beyond the natural 3 But by the 
inevitable laws of self-interest they will either change or their 
influence will make itself felt in oP the stand pat policy 
of the Republican pert Already the Iowa idea has found 
expression. A tariff which shelters trusts is obnoxious to Iowa 
Republicans. In Minnesota Canadian reciprocity is becoming a 
party issue. In Kansas and Nebraska the time is almost ripe for 
a newer generation of Republicans to repudiate the stand-patters 
and join the tariff reformers. 

Why not select a commission to investigate and report on a 
revised tariff, I repeat? It must come some time. If the com- 
mission plan is what is desired, why not try it on the tariff? 

Or, again, Mr. Speaker, why not have a commission to investi- 
gate the important question of a reduction of national taxation? 
255 1 — have a ge cag to roads 7 — aa in ns joe 

ce en ose are matters that the people are deeply 
r 
If we are to investigate by commissions, if we are to bring to- 
gether important data from all sources, why not take up some- 
thing that the people are all interested in instead of merely 
investigating a policy that has been investigated until it is thread- 
bare and is intended by taxing all to benefit only a sae industry? 

Again, while we are investigating by a commission, Mr. Speaker, 

why not investigate the great subject of levying an income tax? 
The United States is behind the leading nations of the world in 
the matter of an income tax. We are crude, unjust, and anti- 
quated in national taxation. Our taxes by the National Govern- 
ment, vast though they be, are practically nothing but a per 
capita tax. Our national revenues come from a tax on consump- 
tion, and these vast millions that we get together and spend so 
recklessly each year are contributed not at all by a tax on the 
wealth of the country. They add to the expenses of every Amer- 
ican family. They are little more than a tax on each person re- 
gardless of his ability to pay and regardless of the benefits he 
enjoys under the protection of our National Government. 

e Democratic Congress of ten years ago passed an income- 
tax law which unhappily was declared by the Supreme Court to be 
unconstitutional. it be necessary to amend the Constitution, 
let us make a 1 The brilliant gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Jonx Snanr WILLIAMS, Democratic leader in this 
House, has introduced a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
empowering Congress to levy an income tax. Why not consider 
that? Why not a commission to investigate this great question 
in the interest of the people, in the interest of more just and fair 
national taxation. e idea of taxing the clothes oS ee 
wear, the manufactured articles they must buy, the medicines 
they require, and the food and drink they consume while exempt- 
8 incomes is barbarous, crude, and unjust. 

y not investigate ways and means for bringing about a re- 
form so that part of the national taxes may be on the wealth of 


the land, and have an income tax such as Great Britain has? At 
all times it is useful and just, and it is particularly valuable in 
times of emergency. And again, while we are investigating and 
having commissions appointed, Mr. Speaker, if it is merely desired 
to investigate and get valuable knowledge, why not investigate 
the subject of public works, internal improvements? 

We come back here every year in Congress and the subject 
comes up, and no one knows, no one is in a position to advise this 
House, just what public works, whatint improvements, what 
canals, what roads, what rivers shall be taken in charge by the 
National Government. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is simply a bill for an inquiry as to what is 
desired for the public good, why not have a commission to inves- 
a some of these subjects? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. May I ask the gentleman a question be- 
fore he sits down? > 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Just one question. Does the gentleman 
support the proposition contained in the minority report of dis- 
criminating duties? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam not here asa member of the commit- 
tee in charge of the bill, and I pretend to no particular knowledge 
of the subject any more than any intelligent citizen. Iam here 
representing the West as against a Republican plan of paying a 
subsidy of any sort. panpa on the Democratic side. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. en do I understand the gentleman 
poppers the proposition, or is the question offensive to the gentle- 


man 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I leave the discussion of discriminating 
duties to others who are more capable of answering, and I am 
quite sure the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Luck1nG] in charge 
of this matter for this side of the House will give a sufficient an- 
swer to the question. 
fone LITT IELD. Well, the gentleman does not know 

en—— 
fone N I think the gentleman from Maine will 

out. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nebraska, 
who has just taken his seat, has stated that it is one of the poli- 
cies of the Republican party to subsidize the banks or the bank- 
ing interests of this country by depositing the public moneys in 
them so as to control their influence for campaign purposes and 
in this way subsidize them. 

Now, this statement is made without any definite or record in- 
formation by the gentleman from Nebraska. I have found but 
one letter from a President of the United States who undertook 
to control the policy of his party upon questions of that kind, 
addressed toa Secretary of the Treasury upon this question. That 
letter bears date of reg Ms 1803, written oe Jefferson, 
the patron saint of the Democratic party. is was written to 
Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury. It reads as follows: 

m decidedly in favor of all 
. — deposits among them in proportion to the di Men Ge 15 
the law now forbid it I should not permit another session of Congress to pass 
without amending it. It is material to the safety of Republicanism [Democ- 
racy] to detach from the mercantile interests of the country its enemies and 
incorporate them in the body of its friends. A merchant is naturally a Re 
publican [Democrat] and could be otherwise only by a vitiated state of things. 

Ihave just read from Bell’s Financial History of the United 
States, quoting a letter from Thomas Jefferson, on page 140, 
volume 1. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the 
porate a letter 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not in my time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Written by A. P. Hepburn, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of Newark, to Lyman J. Gage, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in which he asks for United States deposits 
on the ground that we have very great political claims in view 
of what was done during the canvass last year (1896)? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; I decline to yield. That has no con- 
nection whatever with this matter. If the gentleman has a letter 
from a Republican President to a Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury 5 that public moneys be deposited with banks 
for the purpose of controlling the banks in the interests of the 
Republican .I shall yield for that purpose, but for no other. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will give the gentleman Presi- 
dent Harrison's address to this Congress, 1889, in which he did 
that vay oe and denounced that system. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, let us have it, and not give us just 
the gentleman’s word for it. 


AMPBELL. The letter I have read speaks for itself. 


gentleman permit me to incor- 
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No other President gave such direction for the use of our sur- 
plus. Applause. f 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 


[Mr. PARKER addressed the House. See Appendix.) 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
record myself strongly in favor of and in sympathy with the pas- 
sage of the present resolution to appoint a conference committee 
to carefully consider and report at our next session what means 
can likely best be adopted to lead to the restoration of the Amer- 
ican flag commercially on the ocean. 

It is the first dawn of hope, the first ray of light those who have 
interested themselves for so many years in the welfare and uplift- 
ing of the merchant marine have seen in the halls of Congress, 
and it is pleasing to think that this body is at last alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, and that the House now realizes that the 
voice of the people throughout the land is being raised, and that 
Shey are asking for and, in fact, demanding proper action shall be 
taken. s 

Our Republican national panoe in the past have inserted the 
strongest ible planksin favor of relief, and will probably again 
do so at Chicane in June, and it is time that the party awoke and 
carried out their promises. There is no doubt that this is one of the 
greatest national issues Which we have to face at the beginning 
Of the twentieth century, and it must be met aud settled in the 
interest of the American people, as it nndoubtedly affects seri- 
ously their national prosperity and the ultimate welfare of all 
classes—the farmer, the manufacturer, the producer of raw ma- 
terial, and the merchant. It is now receiving more attention 
from the press of the country generally and the people themselves 
than ever before, and all are evincing a keen and earnest interest 
that we should again take, at least in part, the proud position we 
once occupied as a freight-carrying nation on the high seas, and 
especially during that period when our wooden clipper ships built 
in our own shipyards sailed to all ports of the world, and not only 
3 our own but a good share of the merchandise of other 

8. 

For over twenty-five years this subject, as to Whether Govern- 
ment aid should be extended to our shipping or foreign vessels 
should be admitted to American register if purchased abroad by 
United States citizens, has been talked about and discussed by 
the prominent men of the country and debated in our various legis- 
lative bodies. Different propositions to bring about what all de- 
sired were advanced from time to time and received enthusiastic 
support or aroused bitter enmity, according to the point of view 
which was taken. Even to-day we must recognize that there are 

werful partisans on both sides of the question who are un- 
vonbtedly sincere and honest in their convictions, although of 
diametrically opposite opinions as to what is the best course to 
ursue. 
1 With a commerce already in excess of fifteen hundred millions 
in exports, and a thousand millions in imports, practically all of 
which is carried by alien vessels, it is well to call a halt and ad- 
mit that we have now reached a point of national degradation 
which should go no further, or we will practically have no ships 
whatever engaged in the deep-sea water trade. We have to-day 
robably not more than one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
Taasan gross tons so employed against the necessary tonnage of 
at least 10,000,000 gross tons to carry even 60 per cent of our vast 
and growing necessities. England alone possesses a merchant 
fleet of 12,000,000 gross tons. 

So much has been written and spoken on the question that it 
would be frnitless, and is, in fact, almost useless at this late date 
to go into an elaborate argument as to the conditions which haye 
led to the decline of our re seamen It is, however, admitted by 
those who are not absolutely prejudiced that the chief causes of 
the decline have been the antiquated navigation laws which we 
have allowed to stand for so long a period on our statute books, 
and the precluding of American citizens from buying or building 
abroad and securing United States register. 

A potent factor also was the civil war and the natural loss to 
shipping caused thereby, but probably above all reasons, and the 
most destructive to our glory on the sea, was the passing away of 
the wooden clipper and the building of iron and steel steamers 
and sailers. Weare as yet in no position to compete in this in- 
dustry on a parity with others, although I trust we shall be within 
a few years, and it is well known t the cost of sailing an 
American ship, by reason of the high wages that must be paid 
and better provisions for the crew called for rightly by our laws, 
also counts largely against us. Had it not been for our fortunate 

d wise provisions protecting the coastal trade, the condition of 

t branch of our ing business and national prosperity, of 

which we are to-day so proud, would also be in as bad a shape as 
is our foreign trade. 

It again is not desirable at present, in view of instructions given 


in this bill, to discuss at Ingi measures of relief, whether sub- 
sidy proposals are the most desirable, or, as some advocate, tariff 
reductions when goods come to our shores in American vessels, 
or other methods which have been proposed. At the proper time, 
and if a bill is reported at our next session, which I hope will be 
done, it will then be proper to fully give one’s opinion regarding 
the method which will commend itself most to our people and be 
the wisest to place on our statute books. The committee ap- 
pointed will investigate all phases of this subject. They will stir 
up the people’s interest, and a national agitation will follow. We 
commit ourselves to nothing in creating the commission, but its 
usefulness will be great, and I earnestly hope it will lead to prac- 
tical results. 

Personally I desire to state that I am committed to no special 
proposition and am a; ble to work and vote for any measure 
which can be brought forward, either by the Democratic or Repub- 
lican side of the House, so long as it will commend itself to the 
majority as the long-sought-for solution of the question. There 
are some who persistently claim that we can build vessels as 
cheaply in this country as they can be built abroad; but those 
who have carefully looked into the subject will find that such is 
not the fact, except perhaps in special cases, and that we neither 
have the yards capable of turning out large quantities of steamers 
and sailers suitable for foreign trade nor can such yards build 
even the limited number of ships they are able to supply yearl 
within probabi 30 per cent of the parity of cost with the En lish 
and German shipyards, and the evidence is exhaustive and the 
e of testimony seems clear on this point. 

Shipbuilding to-day has assumed the same position that all other 
industries have; and the larger the yard, the greater the capacity, 
and a special adaptability to one class of work, the cheaper can 
that work be done. 

I regret to think that our shipbuilding industries have un- 
doubtedly often looked upon the question in a selfish light, and 
we have had to encounter as well partisan jealousies and the 
hidden opposition of foreign steamship agencies or American 
firms who represent these interests, also the opposition of the 
railroads; but the absolute necessity for action will brush aside 
all such considerations in the near future. 

The present output of all our Am2rican shipyards, so far as 
ocean-going vessels are in question, is extremely small, and it 
will thus be seen that, unless these yards largely increase their 
capacity, it would take a great number of years to build up suf- 
ficient tonnage to carry even a small portion of our exports, but 
I have every faith that if the merchant-marine service and the 
building of ships was thought more profitable, American capital 
would come to the rescue if stimulated by proper Congressional 
action, and that our yards will be built up quickly to meet the 
supply needed, and that a further national industry will be cre- 
ated. destined to become one of the largest in the land and sup- 
ply work for many thousands of our laboring men. 

At present our shipyards are fairly well supplied with work, 
taking into consideration the Government contracts, the coast- 
wise requirement, and the great demand for all classes of vessels 
needed in various trades (including pleasure vessels), which must 
be built to meet the needs of 80,000,000 people. It must appeal 
to everyone who will look into the matter that those who sock to 
delay some action do so purposely and knowingly and as an argu- 
ment in favor of allowing this question to iie dormant, being 
actuated by reasons that are unpatriotic and by the one desire to 
defeat all measures proposed for our national benefit. 

The Republican party is in power, and they should no lo 
compel the nation to further suffer in pocket and pride and lay 
ourselves open to the grave chances which would confront us in 
case of war between two of the great Euro nations. If we 
were called upon to face emergencies of this kind, while we might 
secure some shipping, there would not be sufficient tonnage avail- 
able for our prompt needs and requirements, and in any case the 
greatly increased price that we would have to pay for the hire 
would bea heavy drawback on our export business, and we would 
probably lose as muchif not more in six months or a year then we 
— have to expend on any judicious system of relief in twenty- 

ve years. 

It is absurd to deny or claim that all the great world nations 
of to-day are not safeguarding and protecting their shipping in- 
terestsin every possible manner. It is stated by some that Eng- 
land does not protect her tramp steamers by subsidy, which is, in 
a measure, correct; but we must not forget that in many indirect 
ways she does help her merchant vessels. We should not shut 
our eyes to the fact that she is naturally a maritime nation, and 
her fleets secure the preference through community of interests 
in trading between her home ports and her extended possessions 
in various parts of the world, enabling them to obtain outward 
and home She therefore has a decided advantage over 
others, and the German nation and the French nation are follow- 
ing in her footsteps. 
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Many claim that the French have not made a success of their 
protective policyin shipping: but this is hardly true, as they have 
succeeded in keeping on the ocean the French flag and to-day havea 

lendid deep-sea tonnage and many steamers specially built for the 
Gorei requirements in case of war that can be called u 
at a moment's notice; and we must further recollect that the 
French nation is not in as advantageous a position as England or 
ourselves to accomplish results. While England. therefore, it is 
true. grants no direct measure of relief, she is most liberal in her 
payments to the permanently established lines under the plea of 
mail subsidy or payment for carrying the mails. 

Her magnificent tieet of steamers thus paid, which is clearly 
nothing but a subsidy, run to all parts of the world, and the com- 
pensation is so liberal that it enables her merchants or corpora- 
tions to also, as an adjunct to the fast greyhound, load regularly 
in the line the slower merchant vessel, thus building up her ex- 
port trade. The fleet steamer carries the goods that are com- 
pact and run to large values, and the slower vessel takes out the 
cheap freight or bulk lines of cargo. It is well known that this 
is the intention, and. in fact, an understood arrangement, when 
the payment is fixed for the mail route. To expect our shipping 
to compete with such methods withont proper Government aid 
is impossible, and we should no longer deceive ourselves or the 
yepe but admit the fact. 

There can be no question but that we should establish similar 
lines ourselves at once to all markets where trade conditions and 
the volume of annual business done is such as will justly warrant, 
and I have introduced bills in both the Fifty-seventh and the 
present Congress to that end, and will again present for the House 
committee's consideration a measure when we meet for our third 
session in December. 

We suould start these mail and freight lines without further 
delay, and if we have not a sufficiency of available tonnage to 
meet our immediate requirements, we should not hesitate to al- 
low the bidders for such mail and freight service to secure their 


vessels abroad at first by purchase to a reasonable extent, provid- | bag 


ing always said vessels should not be used when withdrawn from 
the service in the coastal trade, and it could then be arran 

that each contracting line should build yearly a certain number 
of vessels in our own yards, so that within a few years all steam- 
ers purchased abroad should be replaced by American-built ton- 


nage. 

These vessels should be constructed under Government super- 
vision and of a spved and strength and tonnage 5 the 
requirements of the country they would run to, so that by con- 
tract the Secretary of the Navy would have the right in case of 
war or other contingency to upon all classes and sizes of ships 
for Government service and have his pick of vessels of from 25 
knots in speed downward which conld be used as auxiliary cruis- 
ers. transports, colliers, and for such other service as might be 
wished. Some could be so built as to have sufficient strength to 
carry light armament as well. England to-day has several hun- 
dred steamers of this class and description which she can call 
upon cee any moment, and France and Germany also a large 
number. 

There is ample and sufficient proof that this is by far a better 
and cheaper way in which to provide for needed steamers for 
na val requirements than to buy in any and all directions when 
the stress comes, as we were obliged to do in the case of the 
Spanish war, and which led to so much scandal. as beyond doubt 
we paid in many cases two or three times what the ships were 
worth owing to our sheer necessities. 

I would further point out that we did not hesitate at that time 
to buy foreign ships. although our merchants can not do this for 
peace requirements. What would have been our position if at 
that time we had been called upon to face a really first-class power? 
We should also make proper provision in the bill for training u 
a large extra number of seamen of American birth or acquir 
citizenship every line being called upon to have a certain number 
among the crew, who also could be used, if needed, for navy pur- 

as it is admitted on all sides that we are sadly deficient to- 
ia in efficient men to man our men- of- war. 

t is often pointed out that Norway, although only a small na- 
tion and not a shipbuilding people. has greatly in her ton- 
nage and has become a factor in the carrying trade; but there is. 
afterall, nothing singular in these conditions and her present prom- 
inent position. Her people are not only free to buy vessels where 
they please (and I might mention that they have purchased a 
large number of American vessels during the past ten to twenty 
years), but they are able to sail them as well far cheaper than we 
can under the American flag, as their laws are most favorable and 
the wages paid extremely low. They also insure under an estab 
lished system of clubs, both inst total and partial loss. They 
are shrewd and sharp in making their purchases and watch for 
their opportunities to secure bargains, and are often able to pay 
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good dividends where an American owner would undoubtedly 
have to suffer a loss. 

There appears to be a great prejudice among those who have 
not looked into it against Government compensation to shipping 
upon the theory advanced that it is class legislation, which, how- 
ever, does not appear to bein reality correct. The actual facts 
show that a vessel leaving an American port loaded with a mis- 
cellaneous cargo really includes the products of our forests and 
farms, our manufacturing and canning industries, and benefits 
so large and varied a number of our interests as practically to 
take in all sections of our country. To show that this isa 
lutely correct and that the advantages are far-reaching and bene- 
ficial to most classes of our people, I will give a couple of illus- 
trations, and print herewith the cargo carried by one steamer to 
Australia and two to South Africa. 

EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA. 


Steamship Albuera cleared New York for Fremantle, Adela: Melbourne, 
Sydn 38 Brisbane, by United States and Australasia ee Com- 


pany, March 10, 1904. 

Fremantle gargo.— 28 axes and hatchets, 170 packages axle 
grease, 28 packages r 8,22] feet oak lumber, 10 pack- 
ages axles, i4 packages bicycles and sundries, 30 eee pee butter dishes, 12 
packages blacking, canned goods, 22 pa carriage wood. 


work, 11 packages chet seats, nee chairs, furniture, 9 29 


c 1,500 packages 38 3 yp and fo 
80 kages clo ins, 102 pac . 5 
and primers, 2 i packages ruga rs. a packeues drug a 15 pack- 

firearms, kages es Y, 7 
8 15 grindstones and atten Y i hardware, 17 
packages handles, 215 feet hickory, 47 packages oes, 24 packages ink, 
43 packages lamps and lanterns, 65 lawn mowers, 40 338 lu- 
bricating re w moldings, 66 packages machinery, t packages 
maizena, nails, 83 ges oil stoves, 105 packages paper, 52 
packages paint and varnish, 10 kages printed and advertising matter, 


pac! 43 
W renee Oe ckages plaster, 12 packages pump and valves, 235 
b nd 2. e 1p i ® owing abe lee ag paci 23 

a) y v 008, a 
shoes, 18 shade rollers and curtain poles. 15,001 feet shaiv-` 
16 packages tinware, 52 packages tobacco, W packages turpentine, 12 
kages velocipede cars, of eos pk tag ware, 36 packages windmill 
packages Enis arr Hane tea roe as ees sag 

sun 


dries. 


bar steel, 
ages ca: es and prim 13 — U 

cose, 137 pac hardware, 108 2 \ubricating o 
285 packages nails, 145 oil 


tons barb wire, 


rtridges, 28 esks, 68 
ages forgings and castings, 120 barrels s icon, 
ckages hardware, 325 pa es, 14 
45 barrels lubricating oil, 14 
mac 


kages tur- 
—— teen tt mee ee 


.—152 packages cultural implements, 50 ka axle 
grease, automobiles and parts, 110 feet ash, 13 packages W 
and sundries, 13 packages bath tubs, 20 butter dishes, 12 


. 10 
packages candles, 100 clo’ ins, 42 
„ 


poses pla! 

6 packages tobacco, 19 kages too! 
. supp ride barrels wire, 34 packages w n 3 
— 65 tons plain wire, bp — auntie: 
.— 208 ee 75 lements, 151 packages axes 


82 bolts, 1 - 
r dishes, (00 packages candles, 24 es es 


duck, 179 2 drugs. 28 furnit 
8 fruit jars, 174 packages glassware, 1 

packages hardware, feet hickory, 144 pac. han 64 

steel, 54 packages tors, 441 lubricating oil, 51 packages la 

packages mills, 125 


ages rosin, 74 20 ka, shovels, 
d 
— 1 ys scoops, 13 packages 21 packages tools 10 packages 
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tobacco, 15 . packages vaseline, 52 es 
3 P „%%% ratte One tare he, 
126 packages sundries. 

EXPORTS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


Steamship Corfe Castle cleared New York for Port Elizabeth and Delagoa Bay, 


bruary 15, 1904.—12,430 cases paraffin, hardware, 384 packages 
mite id Hine of 8 907 pac manufactures of iron, 155 packages lamp 
g 207 carriage woodwork, 68 package 12 packages 
plated ware. 6,317 cases canned 856 packages dried fruit, 477 cases ce- 
reals, 744 pac ture, 17,684 feet lumber, 65 packages 5 
packas stationery, 21 packages boots and shoes, 39 packages c. 17 pack- 
ages blacking, 37 packages it, 2,180 ganone eee pe 600 gallons tur- 
pentine, 203 prin paper, 58 cases leather, | unds man 
. 83 packages domestics, 21 barrels duck, 25 cases cigarett: 


oral te 
es poultry material. S packages car material, 


and material, 12 packages saddlery material, 11 windmill material 
27.319 pounds wan. I, i pounds rd, 10,730 flour, 7,547 meal, 595 
bags e dip, 4.977 bushels wheat, 805 bushels oats, 50 busheis 737 


ns Var- 


nish, & kages axle grease, 31 kages wder, # packages con- 

n packages vehicles, 10 packages ad si material, 32 packages 

oilcloth. 10 packages groceries, 42 a wd Reser es agricultural 
e, 


implements, 35 ka, ho a cases Saws, 
packages only tion: oe DAADE peor cases scales, 82 cases Babbitt metal, 13 
cases firearms, 28 packages manufactures of age 46 cases metal ceilings, 26 
pars, 15 barrels gl 8l — — a i 

cash registers. 155 5 cose, 61 packages sundries. 

steamshi, 3 — iat ork ip 8 February 18. 1 . 
cases „57 743 pac man 8 0 É 
3.821 en ee N of fron, 24 ao Sp goods, 136 packages 
carriage ] pac 
38.3 0 pounds lard, 24 cases metal 


: canned goods, 116 pr canned fruit, 19 pack: books, 250 cases 
pieter a feu Ds, 7 pac! furniture, 123.002 feet lumber, 74 


88 packages boots and shoes, 20 packages soap, 76 kages calcimine, 14 
n icles, 36 packages paint, 4.250 i gations Ta — 


mtine, 61 es printin x unds manufactures of tobacco. 
20 barrels duc 3 heen ed , 10 packages pum machinery, 84 
packages se 1 3 — 33 sal mac ys 1¹ eE 
a machinery, f ckages trunks, pac 6 — ple- 
8 1 ons eee oil, 250 gallons lard oil, 21 packages fire ex- 


ckages * powder, 
15 3 Se joo 35 packages packages hand carts, 16 
ges tal 


ges 
ber packages binding material, 13 packages plumbing material, 40 
organs and material, 24 packages pipes and material, 105 packages windmills 
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I would call special attention to the Representatives on this 
floor of the farming districts that these steamers to South Africa 
had on board large quantities of flour, wheat, oats, peas, corn 
meal, and cereals (made from grain and wheat); also corned beef 
packed in the West and the cattle raised in the West: also large 
uantities of canned fruits and salmon packed in the far West. 
ther sections of the country were benetited by the shipments of 
oil from Pennsylvania and West Virginia; turpentine, carriage 
ware, etc., from the South. The Eastern States and Middle West 
also contributed all kinds of manufactured goods too numerous 
to mention. If. however.anyone interested will take the tronble 
and carefully scan the cargo of the steamer Albrera to Australia 
I am sure he will be amazed at the extent and variety of the 
products shown to have been shi and will be agreeable to 
frankly admit there is no class legislation in such a cargo, and 
that all of our land were greatly benefited. The cargo lists 
of vessels going to South America, the West Indies, China. Japan, 
etc..if examined will show the same results and prove the f 
of this assertion by the misinformed. 

These facts will clearly demonstrate the need for permanent 
and regular American lines to these and other countries, so that 
we may have ample shipping opportunities: and I desire particu- 
larly to bring out the above facts, as we are told that our farmers, 
especially in the North or Middle West. are not in favor of build- 
ing up our shipping. Ido not believe that this is correct, or the 

mestion has never been put beforethem properly. It will be seen 

hat the manufacturing and other industries in over one-half of 
the States of the Union are benefited on these two ships alone; 
and it stands to reason that the grower of wheat in the West. 
shipped to South African ports, or. in case of shortage in crops, 
to Australia, or made into flour and shipped to China and Japan, 
also the timber merchant who exports to China, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. will benefit as much by a proper shipping measure as any 
manufacturing industry on our eastern and southern shores. I 
need hardly state the fact that both the vessels whose cargoes I 
have enumerated fly the flag of a foreign nation; and the profit on 
14.000 to 16.000 tons of freight goes into the pockets of others, 
and not the American, people. 

We pass almost yearly river and harbor and other bills call- 
ing for an ultimate expenditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Thus. if we can at such outlay dredge our rivers, improve 
our harbors and lakes, these fe ders of the ocean, across which 
our goods must go to reach the world markets, why should we 
stop at the coast, instead of bailing SB as well on the free seas a 
freight business for our additional efit and profit? I contend 


that for ev 


thousand dollars in value of goods sold abroad we 
do more good to our country’s interest than double that amount 


in value sold to our own le. This is undoubtedly true, and 
it is becoming unders' better day by day that our factories 
and other branches of industry have now outstripped the home 
demand, and we must look for an extension of their output tothe 
new or older countries of the world if we wish to provide for the 
yearly increasing numbers of wage-earners from foreign lands who 


a present themselves at our door to seek employment, or for the 


sons and daughters of our own ponton, and, further, if we de- 
sire to maintain our present high range of wages. 

The tramp, or slow steamer, and their large fleet of sailers are 
to-day the backbone of the English merchant maritime power, 
and they should become the lifeblood of our hoped-for new su- 
premacy on the ocean. This class of vessel commands no i 
attention. They come and go without ostentation. taking on their 
cargoes of every description of goods, and sail away to distant 
destinations. There is no blast of trumpet, but these vessels are 
filled to their hatches with cargoes sold at a profit by our people, 
and if they were also owned by us would bring a proportionate 
freight advantage, instead of our paying tribute to others as at 
present. i 

Steamers of 8 to 12 knots are the real factors in the carryin 
trade to-day and the beasts of burden on the ocean. We shoul 
not cater too much to the fast steamer and mail assenger boat, 
except for mail requirements and naval necessities in case of 
war. It may be an inspiring sight. and it is. as all who have 
witnessed will admit, to see a grand mail steamer leave her moor- 
ings with a crowd of tourists going abroad. the band playing and, 
if an American liner. our national emblem flying at the stern- 
post; but sentiment should not control in this question, and we 
must remember that these ten to twenty thousand ton vessels 
carry but four to five thousand tons of freight cargo at the most, 
that their cabins are filled with rich le who can afford to 
pay any price for transportation and who will likely spend thou- 
sands of dollars on foreign shores instead of buying their goods 
at home, and I can notadvocate, therefore, paying the ocean grey- 
hound enormous compensation for pride’s sake only, while over- 
looking the modest freight steamer, perhaps loading only a few 


kages | wharves away, but taking several times the amount of cargo for 


the benefit of our varied industries and the product of the braias 
and hands of our working men and women, 

Fast steamers will always be in the European and other trades, 
and the traveling public should pay the necessary price for the 
splendid accommodations provided; but under any plan to build 
up our marine only sufficient of this class of vessels should be com- 
pensated to provide for such number as might be desired for Gov- 
ernment demands as auxiliary cruisers when necessity arises. 
Our great shipping ports are to-day crowded with the vessels of 
other lands. The English, the Germans, French, Norwegians, etc., 
hold a firm grip on our carrying business. 

The English and Germans especially, with their ripe wisdom 
and keen knowledge regarding shipping methods, have not been 
slow to observe the great growth of our country, and for the last 
fifteen to twenty years, with rare judgment, have been gradu- 
ally but surely driving out every American line and the old- 
time merchant from the carrying trade. and also systematically 
5 their own permanent freight lines from our ports 
to various foreign lands, and now practically control the business 
to Australasia, China, Japan. India, the Red Sea ports, the West 
Indies, South African ports, South American ports, etc.; and 
while they have met some vicissitudes of business, and at times 
encountered the opposition of other foreign lines looking also to 
the obtaining of a foothold on our shores, yet. on the whole, they 
have undoubtedly made large amounts of money, and, what is of 
far greater importance, succeeded in establishing connections and 
obtaining a position here which will require all our ingenuity to 
dislodge them from, and the task is probably practically impossi- 
ble. unless through the encouragement and assi-tance of Govern- 
ment aid and protection to American vessels. Anyone who will 
look over the advertising columns of our papers. as. for instance, 
The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, of New 
York, will clearly see that these statements,regarding our freight- 
ing interests are correct. 

One of the worst leatures in connection with these lines, and 
which is of such great importance that it must not be overlooked, 
and has not been brought out as yet in this discussion, but which 
must have a far-reaching effect on our commerce and presents 
one of the strongest arguments for action by our Congress, is the 
fact that American industries are or can be discriminated against 
at any time by reason of these foreign corporations being in con- 
trol. In a number of instances they not only run the ships from 
this country, but the same corporations load regularly from Eng- 
lish or German ports to the same markets as from our A 
thus having a practical monopoly; and they are the absolute ar- 
bitrators as to the rates of freight which are paid on American 
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goods, while at the same time also fixin 
classes of products going from English and German ports to any 
special market where these conditions prevail. 


the rate on similar 


This presents a most humiliating spectacle for our nation to 
face; and it is clearly within the province of those who have this 
power and whose interests are not identified with this country, 
except to make money out of our freights, to discriminate against 
our merchants and manufacturers; and there is no question what- 
ever that at times this has been and is being done to our serious 
detrime: t. The European chambers of commerce and commer- 
cial bodies generally are more active by far than similar institu- 
tions on this side of the water in looking after their material ad- 
vancement; and they are careful watchers that the steamship 
lines operating here to other countries do not discriminate against 
them, and freight rates have been changed at their dictation on 
American goods and raised to admit of a differential in favor of 
merchants from their home ports. 

This presents to the House a strong indictment and a true one, 
and a position we should not complacently face nor be willing to 
tolerate fora moment longer than possible. To-day our merchants 
and manufacturers are compelled to ask for rates in most direc- 
tions named of paid agents of these foreign companies, who are 
frequently not even in position to name the rate, so carefully does 
the foreign owner watch and control, but must cable abroad to 
England or Germany to secure it, which is certainly a most gall- 

position to our people and an unhealthy trade condition. 

t can be readily seen that these firms control the freights from 
both ends, and can easily influence large contracts to the home 
market. Let us presume that some foreign government or mer- 
chant desires to purchase, say, a large quantity of rails—and I 
mention that line especially, as it is often called for, and most 
colonial countries own their railroad systems. It now becomes 
very easy for the English or German freighting interests in com- 
bination to so adjust the rate of freight from New York or from 
Hamburg or an English port as may best serve their interests, and 
the United States manufacturer must take his chances, accept the 
rate given, and tender under such uncertain and unfair conditions. 
An extra charge of 50 cents to a dollar a ton is sufficient to lose 
the business to our manufacturers, and we should be willing to 
make almost any sacrifice in a moneyed way to have these condi- 
tions changed. 

It has been said that the merchant or manufacturer may pro- 
tect himself by making his own freight arrangement and assume 
the risk of securing his vessel or vessels to carry the cargo he may 
have to sell; but those who are in the business know that this is 
not so easily done, as contracts of this order usually cover certain 
periods of shipment, and the seller can not likely forward the en- 
tire parcel at one time. It is also well known that the manufac- 
turer, not familiar with a business foreign to his own, naturally 
hesitates about taking risks of this kind and much prefers to have 
his freight rate fixed for him and is unwilling to chance the un- 
certainty of what he may have to pay for a vessel when needed, 
and there would be loading difficulties which he could also hardly 
overcome. 

I have merely mentioned rails as an apt illustration, but other 
lines are subject to the same conditions and equal disadvantages. 

There is another point I desire to bring forward in regard to 
the methods of these lines in establishing their hold on the busi- 
ness, and that is the question of rebates, a system adopted to tie 
the hands of the shipper and importer for loyalty, or to bind the 
shipper to send all goods by their lines. He is paid at certain 
specified periods a rebate or commission, and meanwhile the 
amount is held over his head as a penalty in case of infringement 
of contract, so that should he take advantage of any lower rate 
which may be offered by a competing line, he would forfeit the 
expected agreed-upon refund and suffer a heavy loss. 

These contracts are often unknown to the agent or shipper at 
this end, the bargain being made with the importer of the goods 
in the foreign country, or ial contracts are made with said 
importer covering a specified time, and advantage is given him 
in accordance with the amount of freight he controls. This is 
very easily done, as the merchants abroad are largely English and 
German firms. It is true that under our law the rebate system to 
the shipper has for the present been done away with after exist- 
ing for a number of years, but it is equally true that other meth- 
ods are being e e by foreign freight lines to hold the business 
in their own hands and force their 078 70 as a permanency upon 
us. If we had our own American lines, these matters would be 
8 by our laws and proper protection guaranteed to all 

Ts. 
me theorists do not hesitate to advance the ent that if 
8 can and will carry our merchandise e 1 by their 
established lines or through our merchants hiring their tramp 
vessels than we can carry it ourselves, we are foolish to trouble 
ourselves about building up a merchant marine and that we had 
better employ the ships of other nations, This, however, is such 


an absurd proposition that it is hardly worth dwelling upon except 
to show to what length some will go in their desire to prevent 
action on this issue. 

It is the fav-away markets of the world we should devote our 
special attention to for the further upbuilding of our industries. 
These are the countries to which we must look for the special cul- 
tivation of our export trade. It means in the long run much for 
our good, and we should give special fostering care to its encour- 
agement. The trade between here and Europe will never be lack- 
ing in ample freight facilities and even competition in rates, but 
the distant market is in a different position. 

Those who have been in the foreign business for the past twenty 

years will undoubtedly, if necessary, come forward and testify, 
if called upon, to the fact that during this entire period there has 
been, with perhaps a few months exception only, an absolute 
scarcity of vessels for the requirements of the’r business, no mat- 
ter in what direction they might operate. It did not matter 
whether rates were high or charter rates low; the same dearth of 
vessels prevailed; and similar conditions exist to-day. 

This can readily be understood, as the freight rate had practi- 
cally nothing to do with the matter. If the rates were high, so 
much the better, of course, for the foreign steamship or sailing ves- 
sel when the owner chartered his vessel to us; and if they were low, 
so much the worse, but we had to depend in either case on ships 
heading this way; and when rates were high (as this was not 
their home market), the vessels naturally went mostly in other 
directions, and we had to pay extreme rates if we desired to 
secure them and bring them to our ports—mostly in ballast— 
for oùr requirements. Again, if the rates were low, they were 
not inclined to come here—knowing it would mean a loss— 
and we then had to pay a bonus to get them tocome. This is 
accounted for to some extent by the fact that our export trade 
is much greater than our import business, and the latter comes 
very arpay from Europe, where the regular lines are established: 
and the long- voyage shippers are practically dependent upon the 
tramp steamer or sailor, and there are comparatively few cargoes 
7 from abroad to our home markets from distant foreign 

nds. 

The rapidity with which business is done in these days is also 
often a great factor, and this country to-day is losing many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of trade yearly—lost to those who raiseour 
grain, cut down our timber, and manufacture our goods—owing 
to the fact that we are frequently not in position to put our hands 
on a pape steamer or sailer to meet immediate necessities, To- 
day in New York City alone, to say nothing of our southern and 
western ports, there are probably a hundred businessrequirements 
where vessels are desired, and it is simply impossible to secure them 
except by charter sixty to one hundred and twenty days ahead, or 
by waiting until a vessel is bound in that direction; and often at 
even higher prices the foreign merchant secures his requirements 
elsewhere rather than wait for us to deliver under these unsatis- 
factory hampers to trade, 

Steamers and sailers owned by any country always seek the 
home market when possible. A sailor likes to go home, and the 
owner will so authorize when repairs are necessary or trade con- 
ditions will warrant. Therefore in England, France, and Ger- 
many a merchant can obtain a steamer or sailer of any size for 
any trade at almost any moment. It is simply a question of price. 
ter far different is it with the merchant at our own shipping 

orts. 
á The development of the world in the last half century has been so 
great that to-day 30,000,000 people consume as much as ten times 
that number one hundred years ago, owing to the fact that what 
are now actual necessities even to the poorer people were then 
considered luxuries by the well-to-do. 

There is undoubtedly room for all nations to trade amicably. 
The markets of the yast Orient, with its teeming population, will 
soon be thrown open. Our own new possession in the Philippine 
Islands will be a valuable opening for our goods. The great 
South American continent, which is to-day the real dark conti- 
nent, will afford a splendid field for our enterprise. It is one of 
the richest, most productive, and greatest undeveloped lands that 
the world possesses to-day, and it is therefore time that weshould 
take our place with other nations, enter into the commercial 
freight-carrying field, and regain our lost glory on the ocean, 

e Panama Canal is about to be built. I am in favor of push- 
ing through that great waterway for the benefit of the world’s 
industries and people; but while in any case we should build the 
canal, I do not believe that it is the wish of our people that when 
completed we desire it to be used only by the merchant vessels 
of other lands, and that our own flag will not fly on a sufficient 
number of vessels to at least maintain to a proper degree our own 
national dignity; but unless we take active and quick steps to 
rectify the present unfortunate conditions which exist we will 
find ourselves in the humiliating position of even by that time 
having practically no deep-sea water carrying business. 
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In these remarks I have endeavored to bring out facts not cov- 
ered by others for the consideration of the commission, and I 
trust that those who may be named will succeed in giving us a 
report that will enable all to unite on recommendations that may 
be made. I have every faith that this stain on our national 
escutcheon, this menace to our commercial advancement and 
material prosperity, this danger to our nation’s greatness and 
source of weakness in case of war, this cause of irritation and loss 
of pride to every man who loves his country individually and of 
the entire people collectively, this almost unexplained position 
by reason of our unparalleled successes in all other directions, 
will also be swept aside by the irresistible march of our na- 
tional progress and the sheer force of the necessities which con- 
front us; and if I have studied the position aright, I do not doubt 
that within another quarter of a century we shall again holda 
commanding position in this so desired particular, and that 
again the Stars and Stripes will proudly fly on every ocean. 
Our ships shall visit every land and be seen in every port, and 
the rightful heritage of our merchants to control our export and 
import commerce will again return to them for their benefit and 
the protection of American industries. Until this comes about our 
people will not rest content; nor should they, if we still possess 
that national pride which is our boast. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE. Mr. Speaker, I introduced in the House of 
Representatives in February, 1903, Fifty-seventh Congress, sec- 
ond session, a joint resolution providing for a joint commission 
to investigate the policy of international navigation. This reso- 
lution provided that the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives should be author- 
ized and directed to appoint a joint commission of the two 
Houses of Congress, to consist of five Senators and nine Rep- 
resentatives, of whom at least two members of the Senate and 
four Members of the House of Representatives should belong to 
the minority party, to which was to be added the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and said commission were to be authorized 
and directed before the meeting of the Fifty-eighth Congress to 
investigate our present policy of international navigation, to trace 
its effect upon our merchant marine, to consider how we might 


constitutionally encourage it in the foreign trade, thereby regain-. 


ing our lost position on the sea and effect a renewed develop- 

ment of our shipping power. And said commission were au- 

thorized to make a full and complete report of such investiga- 
tion and submit its conclusions thereon, together with a bill for 
its consideration, to the Fifty-eighth Congress, when it convened 

in regular session in December, 1903. 

This joint resolution was referred to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and the same was ordered favorably 
reported to the House of Representatives on February 24, 1903, 
by the unanimous action of said committee. : 

The report which I prepared by direction of said committee 
accompanied the joint resolution, and the same was placed upon 
the Calendar, but failed to obtain consideration, owing to the 
a that the Fifty-seventh Congress expired by limitation March 

, 1903. 

I respectfully present the report submitted as a part of my 
remarks, 

[House Report No. 8854, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session.] 

Policy of internal navigation. eee 2 1903.—Referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. . GREENE of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) peering for a van commission 
to investigate the policy of international navigation, having had the same 
under consideration, respectfully recommend the passage of said joint reso- 
lution with the following amendments: 

Strike out the word six.“ in the seventh line, page 1, and substitute the 


word “five.” 
Strike out the word “ten,” in the eighth line, same page, and substitute 
the word “nine;” and add after the word “Congress,” in the ninth line, 


same page, the words “of whom at least two of the members of the Senate 
and four of the Members of the House of Representatives shall belong to the 
minority party of the two Houses.“ 

The history of sea power as it has concentrated at Various times is largely 
of a military character, andis “ ve, cruel, and bloody,” but naviga- 
tion policies, by putting it in the power of cunning and covetous nations to 
impose on the weak and liberal, have largely contributed to un com- 
merce and aid in its monopoly. 

By such policies our marine has been sacrificed. The need of the world is 
equitable intercourse. This is not to be realized by permit any nation to 

uire the “command of the sen.“ Policies that work to end are im- 
politic on the of inferior nations. To them, at least, it should be self- 
evident that advancement requires between maritime statesa commensurate 
A condition even 


prising and he grasping 
domestic commerce— 


all 
e is 
er nations under privileges and subsidies granted for 

of depriving us of the advantages which would accrue to us in 
th the civilized world. 


of coast, lake, and river—is the largest ot its kind in the world. In fi 
the countries have not a larger home traffic. Our foreign carrying 
open to the ships of the world, and under the methods which we have 
sued more than 92 per cent of that trade is controlled and maintain 
steamers built by o 
the pu 
trace 

Not only do we suffer through actions by other nations jealous of our 

owth and ambitious to secure the advantages of our trade, but we also are 
njured by the action of the Lloyds“ and other combinations of fi 
insurance capital, who have in many ways belittled, underrated, and over- 
charged our merchant marine, and these unfair, unjust, and almost criminal 
discriminations, together with the higher cost of construction and mainte- 
nance, of the American-built and American-manned ship, have nearly made 
our vessels unknown in the foreign trade. That there js abundant capital 
seeking investment in merchant marine is evidenced by the recent purchases 
of foreign steamship lines by American ies nine A 

It is also an admitted fact that every additional stick of timber hewn in 
the forest, and every additional ton of ore taken from the minesand 
lated 8 skill and enterprise of the shipbuilder and the skilled mechanic, 
means the greater employment of American labor, and the provi ofa 
home market for the consumption of the products of the farm ina 
degree, and therefore the joint resolution herewith presented should com- 
mand a generous support from all sections of the country. The need ofa 
full and efficient inquiry into the present conditions of our foreign. shipping 


trade is so plainly a nt that an attempt to provide a remedy which s 
restore the United States to its former supremacy in the shipping trade of 
Andee pre certainly be pangaran ae 
r policy for more n the past y years early been wrong. 

Without any inv tion, that is altogether too a) nt. y 

What ought to be investigated is the cause of the decline, with the purpose 
in view of providing a remedy, and submitting the conclusion in the form of 
a bill to be presented tothe Fifty-cighth Congress for the of rehabili- 
tating our declining t marine in the fore e. 


This is the intended purpose of the joint resolution recommended for 
8 to the Congress of the United States, and it should commend itself 
to the careful consideration of every lover of his country, independent of party 
affiliation or partisan considerations, 


The bill H. R. 7056 embodies the same features that were in- 
cluded in the joint resolution which I presented to the Fifty-sev- 
enth Congress. The necessity which existed then for the legisla- 
tion has only become more pressing to-day,as by the lapse of time 
the continued decadence of our merchant marine, relatively, shows 
how asa nation we are not keeping pace with even the smaller 
and more inferior nations in the use of the great international 
highways of commerce. 

During my membership in the House of Representatives I have 
been assigned a place upon the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. mg and patient hearings have been held and 
arguments have been presented both for and against the policy of 
rehabilitation of our merchant marine by means of providing a 
subsidy, and it has not been possible to agree upon a bill which 
could by any possibility be enacted into law. But there has al- 
ways seemed to prevail a sentiment that something ought to be 
done, or some agreement ought to be secured, whereby a measure 
could be submitted to Congress upon which both sides coulda 
and which they would recognize was in the interest of the whole 
people and not for the purpose of partisan advantage. 

I frankly declare that was my intention in presenting the joint 
resolution, to which I have referred. in the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress; and as there was not any opposition in the committee to 
that resolution, it seemed to me very peculiar that there should 
be a partisan division upon the vote ordering a favorable report 
upon the bill we are now considering, and also that there should 
have been majority and minority reports presented thereon to 
confuse the minds or arouse the passions of the Members of this 
honorable body. 

I accord to my colleague [Mr. GARDNER] the same high — 
yee with which I was actuated in striving to arouse the Mem- 

rs of the House and the people of the nation to the importance 
of this great question, of inquiring into the causes of the decline 
of our foreign merchant marine, and endeavoring to seek a rem- 
edy from the existing state of facts such as the inquiry might re- 


veal. 
Besides, this bill provides that the minority party in both 
Houses shall have representation on the pro commission; 


and as the commission is to ascertain information and report the 
results of the inquiry to the Congress at its next session, if it 
should appear that there can not be an agreement upon facts at 
that time, it would seem to me most appropriate that partisanshi 
should be made manifest. I have carefully read the majority aad 
minority reports accompanying this bill, and they are well worthy 
the attention of the Members of the House and would be useful 
in setting forth the necessities of the situation for the informa- 
tion of the citizens of the nation. 

The views of the minority regarding this commission, it seems 
to me, are peculiar. The commission is composed of members of 
both Houses and of both partion, In this respectit is not in accord 
with the usual custom of having separate committees, but there 
is no outside interference nor any suggestion of such action, and 
an inquiry of the same nature by separate committees would only 
result in double expenditure; therefore the contention of the 
minority in this respect seems to me unsound and unwise. It is 

ly to be regretted that we are halted in the consideration 
of this inquiry at the outset by the declaration of the minority 
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that they see all sorts of ghosts and hobgoblins in this attempt to 
obtain information which shall guide the Congress in its attempts 
to solve one of the most perplexing problems that demand our 
consideration. 

But accustomed as the Congress is, by long experience, to wit- 
ness the attempts of the minority to neutralize all efforts to se- 
cure legislation by factious o ition. the majority will proceed 
to outline measures which they regard for the public good, and 
they will go forward with the confident belief that this bill, if it 
is adopted by the Congress and receives the approval of the Presi- 
dent, will be the means of furnishing important information upon 
which to base legislation which will result in the rehabilitation 
of our merchant marine. Thissubjectis one that should interest 
every citizen of the Republic. 

We should be the greatest maritime nation. By wise legisla- 
tion we have protected. maintained. and increased our coastwise 
and lake commerce until it is very much larger in volume than 
that of any other nation. à 

Bordering on the two great oceans. expending millions in widen- 
ing the channels and deepening the harbors along the entire 
coast, we ought to take measures to construct the ships which 
shall enjoy the benefits and profits which should accrue from the 
export of our vast productions, and we also should reap the ad- 
vantage which our great prosperity has made possible through 
the great increase of imports from other nations. 

We hope to obtain in concise form the information as to the 
handicaps we suffer by reason of the bounties, subsidies. or other 
provisions made by other nations for the benefit of their ship- 
owners. If through this commission reli ble information is fur- 
nished, possibly we may then hope to obtain remedial legislation. 

WE MUST START SOMEWHERE. 

During the recent war with Spain we were compelled to buy or 
hire transports of other nations, for we were absolutely without 
the necessary tonnage to supply our Army and Navy with i 
ments, food, and the complement of men to preserve the national 
honor. 

TI rough the efficiency, skill, and patriotism of our gallant boys 
in blue we were victorious on both land and sea and are regarded 
as invincible by the great nations of the world. 

It is good economy to maintain a strong navy in time of peace 
as a preventive of war and the consequent loss of life and devas- 
tations, which great misfortunes can not be estimated in dollars 
and cents. 

An adequate deep-sea merchant marine under American aus- 
pices and governed by laws which Congress in its wisdom has 
provided would develop seamen of the highest character, who 
would prove proficient auxiliaries in time of war and most ex- 
emplary and efficient citizens in time of peace. 

Let us not forget the great PE e Along our 
coasts are well-equipped, modern shipyards. If the foreign mer- 
chant marine shall be strengthened so that the sound of the ax 
and hammer shall be heard in the shipyards and the mechanic 
and artisan shall find constant and remunerative employment, a 
demand will be created for labor in the forest, in the mine, at 
the furnace. and in the workshop, and the poeng power of 
the wage-earner will be increased. He will consume a greater 
quantity of the products of the farm, the mill, and the workshop. 
À calm and careful consideration of the wide-reaching effects of 
the provisions of this bill, if it meets the expectations of itsauthor, 
will convince the most obstinate and perverse opponent that it is 
the most beneficial legislation that has engaged the attention of 
Congress during recent years. 

Since 189s we have annexed the Sandwich Islands and acquired 
the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico, and have executed a treaty 
with Cuba. These acts are marked advances over our former 
policies of confining our energies to exploitation within the con- 
fines of the United States. Already we are reaching out in the 
Orient for our share in the trade of the great nations in the East. 
The great water highways are open to the nations which most 
deserve them. and this nation, with its vast resources, with its 
great abilities displayed in every line of domestic manufactures 
and domestic commerce. should enter the open field of competi- 
tion for the foreign commerce which other nations have so long 
enjoyed, and by liberal provisions have made it possible for the 
foreign shipbuilder and shipowner to cause the American flag to 
almost disappear from the sea and from the ports of other nations. 

The recent treaty negotiated with Panama and ratified by the 
Senate of the United States and the acquirement of the territory 
throngh which a canal is to be constructed connecting the two 
oceans is another marked advance beyond the lines maintained 
heretofore. The reasons which actuated and justified the ex- 
penditnre of millions to accomplish this great result have been 
accepted by the citizens of the Republic as wise, patriotic, and 
public-spirited. 

A portion of the minority in both Houses condemned this great 
act and the methods and wisdom of its accomplishment. They 


condemn this legislation with equal fervor and vindictiveness; 
but the sober, thinking, hank hado citizens of this great nation 
will support and uphold the party which courageously and man- 
fully takes up this important question affecting our international 
merchant marine and presses it to a successful conclusion. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LIVERNASH], providing for an inquiry as to what change or 
changes, if any, should be made in the existing laws relating to 
the treatment, comfort. and safety of seamen, in order to make 
more efficient the seafaring calling in the American merchant 
marine, and adopted by the House, broadens the scope of the in- 
quiry and touches upon a very important element in the consid- 
eration of this great question. 

The decline of our American shipping has been appalling. and 
I firmly believe that a discussion of the present status of our in- 
ternational merchant marine can not fail to be of interest. 

Mr. Chairman. not one American merchant ship from the United 
States entered the ports of Germany last year. Not one Ameri- 
can flag floating above an American cargo was seen in the ports 
of Russia, of the Scandinavian peninsula, of the Netherlands, 
Italy, Austria~-Hungary.or Greece. So far as the commerce of these 
maritime countries of Europe is concerned, the Stars and Stripes 
have been blotted from the oc n. Less than one-tenth of our own 
imports and exports in our traffic with all the countries of the 
world was conveyed last year in American vessels, built, officered, 
and manned by our own citizens, 

More than nine-tenths of the over-sea commerce of the great 
American port of New York is conveyed in the ships of foreign 
nations. Foreign mercantile and shipping houses dominate the 
lower portion of Manhattan Island. They crowd the streets 
around the Battery. They give that whole region an atmosphere 
of Europe, thoroughly alien and frankly hostile to American ideas 
and the extension of American commerce. 

In this lower part of New York City, No. 78 Broad street, stands 
the new bnilding of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, the largest shipping association in America. Time was 
when the New York Maritime Exchange was the heart and soul 
of American maritime enterprise. Its floor was thronged with 
American merchants, with American shipowners, and American 
captains. Its atmosphere was of ardent patriotis n. There were 
planned voyages that won wealth for the city and honor for the 


_But little by little, step by step, through the years. with the 
disappearance of American ships, American shipowners and cap- 
tains have been elbowed out of the exchange by aggressive for- 
eigners, who know little and care less for the patriotic traditions 
of the institution. However, the management of the exchange 
has remained American because of its members; those best 
equipped to accept the responsibility were American citizens. In 
every effort to win back our vanished commerce the official 
voice and influence of the exchange have been heard and felt for 
the American ship. 

When this very bill was being urged upon the Honse Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. the officers of the New Vork 
Maritime Exchange approved it and sent on their official indorse- 
ment of this measure to bring a out the restoration of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. This act was instantly and bitterly resented 
by the foreigners of the exchange, and a determined attack was 
made by them upon the American element. There were angry 
words and fierce denunciation from the agents and employees of 
the great British and German shipping houses of London and 
Liverpool, Bremen and Hamburg. ` 

The American officers of the New York Maritime Exchange were 
informed by these foreigners that they had no right so much as to 
raise a finger in behalf of their own country’s flag on the high 
seas. They were told that, inasmuch as 90 per cent of the ocean 
commerce of the port of New York was carried in foreign vessels, 
the owners and agents of this foreign shipping had a right to dic- 
tate what should be the policy of the largest maritime association 
in America. . 

Thisinsolent and aggressive foreign movement against the cause 
of the American ship has now culminated in an effort to defeat 
for reelection Capt. C. B. Parsons, the president of the exchange, 
an American shipowner, and a stanch friend of the United States 
merchant marine. 

Captain Parsons is a successful merchant, a cultivated gentle- 
man. American to the backbone, a gallant officer of the civil war. 
He has conducted the affairs of the exchange with skill and fidel- 
ity. He has recently installed the exchange in a fine new building. 
He is known and honored throughout the business community. 

Yet, because he dared to approve this bill, following out the 
recommendation of the President of the United States for an offi- 
cial myy into the decline of American shipping. he was marked 
for defeat by spiteful agents of foreign s ip companies, 
whose monopoly of American commerce would suffer if the num- 
ber of American ships and American seamen were increased. 
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This same foreign attack which is aimed at President Parsons 
is also directed at Mr. Fields S. Pendleton, one of the board of 
directors of the exchange. who is a candidate for reelection. Like 
Captain Parsons, Mr. Pendleton is known as an ardent friend of 
American shipping. He himself owns a large amount of American 
sailing property. He has no interest whatever in any ship beneath 
a foreign flag. Mr. Pendleton is president of the Atlantic Carriers’ 
Association. He joined his fellow-officers of the exchange in ad- 
vovacy of this bill for a commission to devise the best way possible 
to upbuild the American merchant marine, and for this he, too, has 
been marked for defeat by the foreign steamship companies that 
control 90 per cent of the ocean carrying of the port of New York. 

To make this attack upon American shipping interests the more 
mistakable and offensive, the foreigners of the New York Mari- 
time Exchange have named as their candidate against Captain 
Parsons the New York agent of the British shipping house of 
Furness, Withey & Co. (Limited)—an Englishman who has lived 
in this country only a few years and has never become an American 
citizen. 

This man, 1 by name, states his position with astonish- 
ing frankness. He leaves no doubt whatever of the real animus 
of this foreign raid upon American shipping interests: 

We are opposed to the present president being reelected— 

Declares this English steamship agent in an interview 


because he favors the control by American tonnage of the transport trade. 
He favors measures in Con you know, arranging things so merchandise 


can be shipped to the EUDAN only in American bottoms. Now, 90 per 
cent of the business is controlled by English tonnage and of course we don't 


want to have that changed. è 

The newspaper representative who procured this illuminating 
statement from him said. It is almost unnecessary to ask if you 
are an Englishman?” Tam.“ replied Mr. Woolley. 

Here is a raid upon American shipping and American commerce 
right in the heart of the city of New York, which recalls some of 
the crass British blundering and intolerance of the days of the 
Revolution. These Englishmen have no more knowledge now of 
the American temper than they had then. They have no more 
respect for American patriotism or American independence. This 
whole episode of a British conspiracy in New York City against 
American merchants who have to stand up on the floor of 
the New York Maritime Exchange in behalf of the American 
ship ought of itself to insure the 0 of every Congressman, 
Republican and Democrat, for this bill now pending. What does 
the Democracy intend to do aboutit? What is the attitude of 
the Democratic Members of this House? Here in our own sea- 
ports we have the agents of foreign shipping impudently declaring 
that we must not have American ships, that American citizens 
who favor legislation in behalf of the American merchant marine 
must be punished by defeat in American maritime associations. 

What do the Democrats of this House propose to do in the face 
of such a situation? Are they with their country or against it? 
Do they uphold men like Captain Parsons and Mr. Pendleton, 
who are striving with all their might to build up the American 
merchant marine. or do they side with the foreigners, who are 
seeking to cripple and destroy it? 

Here is a straight-out. clear-cutissue. Shall we have American 
ships to convey our commerce, or shall we surrender to foreigners 
the pitiable fragment of this commerce which we still retain? 
What say the Democratic Representatives? Are they with their 
country or against it? Are they with the men who are trying to 
build up American shipping, or are they with the foreigners who 
are trying to strike it down? 

These foreigners resent the idea that the Congress of the United 
States should even authorize an inquiry into the condition of our 
merchant shipping and the best method to restore it. They re- 
gard the ocean trade of the United States as theirs by prescrip- 
tion. They deny us the right of carrying even so much as one- 
tenth of our own goods in our own ships beneath our country’s 
colors. They oppose this inquiry b cause they are afraid of its 
co ‘sequences, because they feel that it will lead to a popular real- 
ization of our weakness and a demand for the upbuilding of our 
merchant fleet, like the demand for the upbuilding of the Navy; 
they are afraid of this bill. 

Are the Democratic Representatives also afraid of it? Will 
they join with foreigners in striking at their own flag and destroy- 
ing what little is left of the sea power of our country? 

Mr. 8 er, the bill under consideration aims at a purpose 
especially dear to the State Irepresent. The measure has aronsed 
. interest in Massachusetts and has won the formal ap- 
proval of many of the chief mercantile associations of the Com- 
monwealth—the Boston Associated Board of Trade, the Boston 
Merchants’ Association, the Home Market Club, which has its 
headquarters in Boston, the Gloucester Board of Trade, the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange, the Lawrence Board of Trade, 
and the Springfield Board of Trade. 

These mercantile associations are made up of men of all parties. 


They urge the enactment of this bill not as partisans, but as pa- 
triotic American citizens honestly seeking the welfare and security 
5 * own country and the extension of its commerce to foreign 
nds. 
In the first half century of our national existence Massachu- 
setts was the most active and enterprising maritime community 
of the United States In 1818 the port of Boston, according to 
Doctor Seybert's enumeration, led the whole list of American sea- 
poa with 4,48 tons of shipping forevery inhabitant. Nextcame 
ortsmouth, N. H., with 4.15 tons: Baltimore. with 2.90 tons: New 
York, with 2.78 tons; Philadelphia, with 2.23 tons; and Charleston, 
with 2.14 tons. Boston and Salem were our American pioneers 
in the trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the distant coun- 
tries of the Orient. It was Massachusetts yards that built the 
earliest and most famous of our clip: ers, and when steam came 
in Massachusetts skill and enterprise instantly entered the field 
in a gallant, but, of course, impossible, rivalry with the heavily 
subsidized steamship lines of Europe. 

Step by step Massachusetts has been driven from the ocean. 
Her first steam line succumbed to the State-aided competition of 
the British Cunard Line. Then British subsidized ships entered 
our oriental trade and drove our sail ships out of the ports of the 
East Indies. The cheap wages, aided sometimes by the subsidies, 
of Europe have driven our Massachusetts ships out even of the 
South American and West Indian trade, and little is now left to 
Massachusetts shipowners and seamen but the coastwise traffic, 
which, under the protection of wise and effective laws, has grown 
in these later years to great proportions. 

But only a skeleton fleet of M husetts vessels now sails over- 
seas. Out of the port of Boston, the second seaport of America, 


| there goes not so much as one steamship in the great trade to 


Europe. Every oneof the steam vessels regularly plying toand fro 
between Boston and the ports of Great Britain, northern Europe, 
and the Mediterranean is a foreign vessel, built abr ad, owned 
abroad, manned abroad, and part of the naval reserve of European 
nations. 

On the whole import and export trade of Boston, aggregati 
now a value of nearly $200,000,000 a year, our N 
merchants. and the farmers of the West pay a tribute to the 
foreign shipowners, 

During the Boer war, when Great Britain required transportsto 
convey her troops, with their ammunition and provisions, to South 
Africa, she took nearly all of the best British steamships ont of 
cur Boston service and so crippled our transportation facilities 
that in afew months the export trade of Boston, consisting chiefly 
of western grain, provisions, and cattle, was reduced by theamount 
of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000. There were no American ships to 
convey these goods, and the foreign owners of the few ships left, 
taking advantage of our necessities and our lack of American ton- 
ope deliberately advanced their freight rates 30 per cent. 

his forced the American people, and especially the farmers of 
the West, to contribute to the cost of that long and desperate con- 
flict in South Africa. 

Not only is there no American steamship running ont of the 
port of Boston to Europe, but there is no American steamship run- 
ning out of Boston in the trade with South America, a trade in 
which Massachusetts vessels were once preeminent. For a long 
time there was not one Ametican steamship regularly employed 
in the trade between Boston and the West Indies. Buta few years 
ago, under the postal-subsidy act of March 8. 1891, the United 
Fruit Company. which has its headquarters in Massachusetts, built 
four American steamships of 15 knots speed and of 2.000 tons, 
qualified them under the severe terms of this postal act, and es- 
tablished a new American line, which has been running success- 
fully ever since between Boston. Philadelphia, Jamaica, and oc- 
casionally ports of the farther Carib: ean, 

But this one line of the United Frnit Company, created and 
sustained by a small mail subvention. is the on'y American line 
of steamships now running out of Massachusetts in the foreign 
trade. This line receives in mail pay about $100,000 to $120,000 
ayear. It may be worth remarking that a British line running 
between England and Jamaica in the same fruit-carrying trade 
receives a subsidy of $200,000 annually. In other words, the rate 
of British as compared with the rate of American ship protection 
in this West Indian service is almost as two to one. 

Massachusetts has good harbors, a long coast line, and a numer- 
ous maritime population inured to the sea and possessing a veri- 
table genius for ocean adventure. 

The old sea towns of Cape Ann, Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Nantucket and the old whaling city of New Bedford have 
for two hundred years bred the hardiest and most enterprising 
seamen in the world. Thousands of these men now find employ- 
ment in the coasting trade, but they can not go over seas unless 
they sail on foreign ships, beneath foreign colors. The United 
States has done much, and justly, to encourage its iron and steel 
makers and its cotton spinners. The men who weave woolen 
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cloth, who make machinery, tools, and all the articles that go to 
fill the other needs of modern life—these are protected, but this 
nation of ours has almost forgotten its seafaring citizens. It has 
almost ignored the earliest and once the greatest of our indus- 
tries. But for the coastwise trade there would be few American 
seamen to-day; there would be no American shipbuilders. 

We once built ships of wood in Massachusetts. We are build- 
ing there now ships of steel. But they are all for the coastwise 
service or the Navy. On the shores of Boston Harbor there stands 
to-day the great plant of the Fore River Company, one of the 
greatest shipyards of America. This yard has constructed coast- 
ing vessels, It is just about to launch a battle ship. It is build- 
ing steamers for the route between New York and Boston. But 
never yet has this yard, with its 3,000 workmen, its splendid ma- 
chinery, its unsurpassed resources, built so much as one vessel 
for the general ocean trade. It is many, many years since a ship 
of any kind was built at any port of Massachusetts exclusively 
for foreign voyaging. 

Massachusetts merchants have abundant capital. They have 
enterprise and ambition. They have more—a na ive instinct for 
the sea and splendid talent for world-wide commerce, They are 
awaiting only an opportunity. When a bill for the encourage- 
ment of American shipping was introduced in Congress a few 
years ago, the Fore River shipyard immediately received in- 

miries for bids for the construction of forty or fifty seagoing 
* 5 of the first class. When that bill failed every one of those 
inquiries was withdrawn and the ships which brought our Massa- 
chusetts commerce overseas continued to be built in foreign 
22 to be owned by foreign merchants, and officered and manned 
y the subjects of foreign governments. 

How long shall this humiliating condition last? Is not the need 
of an inquiry imperative? An inquiry is what this bill provides 
for—an inquiry, and nothing else. Nobody can tell what particu- 
lar kind of legislation may be recommended. It may be subsidy— 
it may be something else. The plan of discriminating duties and 
tonnage duties—suggested by the minority of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries—deserves a fair hearing be- 
fore this commission. If there is any merit in this plan, the 
country ought to knowit. And if there is merit, a commission on 
which both parties are represented would establish it. 

If some other way is the best way, let us have it. There is wis- 
dom enough and patriotism enough in Congress, I am certain, to 
discover the best method, whatever that may be, to restore our 
almost lost ocean fleet and to set the Stars and Stripes afloat 
again on distant oceans. . 

An inquiry—a fair and square investigation of the causes that 
have reduced our merchant marine and the best method of in- 
creasing it—is what is asked by these business men of Massachu- 
setts in common with the business men of other States. Can 
Congress afford to refuse even an inquiry? Will the minority 
Members of this House deny even this boon to American mer- 
chants, shipbuilders, and seamen? And if they doso—if, in spite 
of the appeals of the merchants of our cities and the sailors and 
mechanics of our coast towns, the minority party in this House 
votes to deny even this inquiry—how can it hope to justify itself 
in the approaching election to the merchants of the country and 
the people of the maritime States? 

Remember this, that the present foreign monopoly of nine- 
tenths of our ocean commerce drains out of this country every 
year from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, which goes to strengthen 
the commercial and naval power of the nations of Europe. 

Is the Democratic party as represented by the minority in this 
House prepared to stand before the American people in this na- 
tional election and declare that it will not consent that our Goy- 
ernment should even inquire into the cause of this foreign mo- 
nopoly, which is slowly strangling the maritime enterprise and 
destroying the sea power of the United States? 

Mr. Chairman, this question of American shipping is a very 
simple one. Strangely enough, however, there is thrown over and 
around it a degree of mystery and misrepresentation that so con- 
fuses and complicates the question that many people give up its 
solution in despair. The shipping question is entirely a labor 
gaen, and I am quite within bounds in stating that the labor 

eature of the shipping question is but rarely and slightly con- 
sidered. It may be well to inquire why this is so. The enemies 
of American shipping—and they are numerous, alert, resourceful, 
and . not want the facts of the case known; they do 
not want the real issues defined; they do not want the American 
pepe to understand the Sei in its simplicity and nakedness; 
ence they very carefully keep away from the labor element in 
discussing it. 
ican people want an American merchant marine for 
our foreign carrying, because they are ashamed to see their flag so 
little upon theseas. They feel humiliated to find foreign ships all 
but monopolizing our foreign carrying. They feel that the intelli- 


gence of the American people is in question so long as the t ship- 
building interest decays and is insignificant. They feel gratified 
to know that in exports we exceed all other nations, but they view 
with keen apprehension our almost utter dependence upon foreign 
shipping for its transportation. What they want to see is Amer- 
ican shipyards busy building the ships needed for our ocean car- 
rying. They know that we have an abundance of shipbuilding 
material equal to every possible need; that our soil is full of iron 
ore and coal—the two chief ingredients in modern shipbuilding. 
They know that our southern pine and western fir forests are pi 
most boundless and all but inexhaustible, and they wonder that 
American labor is not employed in digging the iron ore and the 
coal from the earth and in felling the trees that supply the raw 
materials for shipbuilding. 

They wonld like to see our great railroad and water transporta- 
tion agencies and the American labor they employ engaged in 
carrying the raw materials required in shipbuilding to the mills 
and factories, and after they have been fashioned into the proper 
shapes at the mills and the factories by American labor they 
would like to see them again carried to our shipyards, there to 
engage American labor in assembling the different parts into the 
finished ships. The American people know that we are not lack- 
ing in skill for shipbuilding. They know that we have built the 
finest battle ships and the finest merchant ships, and the most 
modern, that ever sailed the seas. There is no question of our 
ability; there is no question of our resources with which to build 
ships. We each in the greatest abundance. Nor is the 
capital lacking; that, too, we have in the greatest abundance; 
and all that is necessary to cause the building of vast fleets of 
American merchantmen is the evidence that the investment is 
stable and profitable. Nor is the enterprise lacking. 

So we have, first, the commerce to carry; second, the means 
with which to build the carriers; third, the materials for ship- 
building; fourth, the skill and the labor unequaled and in the 
greatest abundance ready for employment in shipbuilding. Why, 
then, do we not build the ships? Simply because investment in 
American-built ships under present conditions is unprofitable. 
So, capital being unwilling to invest in American-built ships, our 
materials are unused, our skill and labor are unemployed. The 
result is that foreign materials, foreign skill, and foreign labor 
supply us with the ships that are employed in doing our foreign 
carrying. The free trader says that this is a natural and proper 
condition; that if the foreigner will do our shipbuilding more 
cheaply than our own people will do it, that it is to our advantage 
to employ the foreigner and use our labor in employment that is 
profitable. 

These same free traders, howeyer, would have foreigners spin 
our cotton into cloth, because they are able to do it more cheaply 
than our on people are. Nevertheless we place a high duty onim- 
ported cotton manufactures, in order that our own people, even 
at higher prices, shall have employment in the manufacture of 
cotton. This country produces three-fourths of all of the cotton 
raised in the world; we ship three-fourths of our cotton abroad in 
a raw state; it is manufactured abroad, and even then, so keen is 
the foreign competition, so cheap is the foreign manufacture, that 
our imports of cotton manufactures approximate in value to our 
exports of cotton manufacture. Not only are our rivals able to 
pay the freightage on the raw cotton from the South to the mills 
in foreign countries, and to there manufacture it into cloths and 
then ship it back to the United States, and still pay high duty on 
it in order to get it into our markets in competition with our own 
cotton manufactures, but the people of the United States show a 
determination to continue that system indefinitely, 

The suggestion, therefore, that it is to our advantage to have 
aliens build our ships, because they can build them more cheaply 
than we can, if a good one, should be equally good applied to 
cotton manufacturing. If foreigners can manufacture cotton 
cheaper than we can, why should they not? The answer is that 
the American people do not want American labor to work for the 
low wages that foreign labor is willing to work for in cotton man- 
ufacturing; they desire to maintain unimpai the American 
standard of wages in cotton manufacturing, and if it is more 
costly the American people are quite willing to bear the higher 
cost, feeling and believing that the countryis stronger, safer, and 
more contented with its labor earning good be 

For the same reason the American people will be willing to have 
the ships required for our foreign carrying trade built in the United 
States. The people do not ask nor do they wish that the Ameri- 
can labor employed in building ships 
foreign labor that is employed in building ships any more than 
they wish or desire that American labor employed in making cot- - 
ton goods should work for the same wage that foreign cotton op- 
eratives receive. To be sure, we could get the ships we need by 
buying them abroad and putting them under the American fi 
and running them with foreign officers and foreign crews an 


work as cheaply as the 
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feeding them the same cheap way that the officers and men em- 
ployed on foreign ships are fed, but that is not what is back of 
the demand for an American merchant marine. 

The militant, aggressive demand for American shipping ema- 
nates from those who want ships built by well-paid American 
labor, officered and manned by well-paid and well-fed American 
officers and seamen; and such a shipping, so built, so officered, 
and so manned is the only kind that will ever satisfy the Ameri- 
can people. Until we have just such a shipping, prosperous and 
profitable, the agitation will be kept up, the demand will be just 
as insistent and persistent as it is now. After half a century of 
decline, after American shipping has all but been effaced from 
the high seas, the demand for an American mercantile marine is 
still aggressive, still militant, still unsatisfied with existing con- 
ditions, still clamoring at the doors of Congress for relief. 

Our Democratic friends have a warm feeling for alien labor; 
they abhor and detest the protective system, so they tell us to bu 
our ships abroad, because they are built more cheaply abroad. 
and put them under the American flag. They say let us have 
free ships.“ and free ships’? means nothing unless it means 
alien-built ships. And that is all that the Democrats seem to 
stand for—the employment of underpaid foreign labor instead of 
the employment of property pelt Americanlabor. Theonly objec- 


tion that our Democratic friends have to American-built ships is 
that they cost more to build than foreign ships cost. We hear 
little from our Democratic friends for ships of erican construc- 


tion; their cry is for cheap ships, for “ free ships,” for alien-built 
ships. How can American labor look on and hear these Demo- 
cratic demands for foreign-built instead of American-built ships 
and not realize that the Democratic party is opposed to American 
labor? If foreigners build our ships, where is American labor 
benefited? If foreign materials are employed in the building of 
ships, how does that help the men 5 in the mines, the 
forests, the mills, and the factories of the United States? If for- 
eign workingmen build the ships our commerce employs, what 
benefit does that confer upon American labor? And yet that is 
what our Democratic friends are lined up for; that, as a part of 
their free-trade propaganda, is what they offer to American labor. 

There are 6,000,000 tons of foreign ships now employed in car- 
rying our imports and exports, the cost of which must have been 
very close to $50,000,000. American commerce has paid for those 
ships. The money has been taken from the American people, out 
of the channels of trade, and paid over to aliens, and American 
labor remains idle, while the alien finds employment in the build- 
ing of the ships needed for the carrying of the foreign commerce 
of the United States. It is estimated that every year $200,000,000 
is paid ont by the American people to foreign shipowners for the 
transportation of American foreign commerce. Think of it; every 
five years a billion dollars! During the past forty years probably 
all of $5,009,000,000 has been paid to foreigners for carrying the 
imports and exports of the United States! During the next quar- 
ter of a century, if things remain as they are, the people of the 
United States will pay out to foreign shipowners in freight charges 
another $5,000,000.000. The United States will be just that much 
poorer in wealth, in resources. The United States, at this rate, 
would be able to pay off the national debts of every nation on 
earth, all put together, and still leave a handsome surplus in the 
national treasuries of other nations. 

The American people little realize what a fearful drain upon 
their resources and their wealth is made every year for the em- 
ployment of alien ships. No other nation on earth could stand 
such a strain as this nation does and yet prosper—and this con- 
dition will not exist forever. We shall eventually impoverish 
ourselves if we continue to employ only alien instead of Ameri- 
can shipping in our foreign trade. And yet that is what the 
Democratic policy will commit us to if present conditions remain 
unchanged. At the present time we employ foreign ships to 

over 90 percent of ourexportsandimports. The Democrats 
would have us buy our ships abroad, officer and man them with 
aliens, in order to solve the problem of an American (?) mercan- 
tile marine. The only difference would be that the net earnings 
of the ships, after all of their expenses had been paid—say 5 per 
cent would come into the United States; foreigners would have 
the remaining 95 per cent of the gross earnings of the ships under 
the Democratic plan for the rehabilitation of the American mer- 
cantile marine. What real benefit, therefore, would it be to the 
American ple, and to the United States as a nation, to have 
our ships built abroad, officered and manned by aliens? The 
capitalist only would be benefited by this Democratic free-ship 
policy: American labor would be benefited nothing whatsoever. 

To-day nearly 2,000,000 tons of ships built in alien shipyards by 
alien labor, employing alien officers and alien crews, and fed ac- 
cording to alien methods are owned by American capital and em- 
ployed in carrying American exports and imports. Fully one-third 
the foreign shipping now engaged in doing our regn carrying is 


owned by American capital. Has that solved the shipping prob- 


| 
lem? Not at all. The demand for American shipping is just as 


insistent as ever. Do you think. sir, that if American capital 
owned every ton of foreign shipping ennoyed in our foreign car- 
rying trade, the ships all manned by aliens, that the American 

ple would think that the shipping question had been solved? 
5 they would not. But our Democratic friends would seek 
to solve it by merely displacing the foreign bunting at the peak 
and replacing it with the American flag. 

The free-ship policy of our Democratic friends contemplates 
nothing that is American for our shipping but the capitalist who 
owns it and the flag that identifies it. Sucha shipping, so owned, 
so officered, and so manned, masquerading under the American 
flag, would be intolerable to the American people, and yet that is 
precisely the way our Democratic friends would solve the ques- 
tion. Not a dollar for American labor; even the bunting at the 
peak would, probably, under such circumstances, even if fash- 
ioned into the Stars and Stripes, be so fashioned by alien hands 
in alien countries. And yet that is the kind of an American mer- 
ohang marine that the Democrats offer us. Free ships man noth- 
ing else. . 

Our Democratic friends can not consistently say that while Sey 
would favor buying from aliens the ships we need, they woul 
advocate the employment of Americanstorunthem. Why would 
a Democrat be willing to have a foreigner build our ships, but be 
unwilling to have a foreigner run them? Would the ocrat 
who is unwilling to protect American labor in the building of the 
ship be willing to protect American labor in the running of the 
ship? Is the American workingman in the shipyard unworthy 
the protection at the hands of the Democrats which they would be 
willing toextend to the Americanseaman? No. no! The man who 
favors free ships—alien-built ships—can not help favoring alien 
officers and seamen and an alien food scale. That is Democracy’s 
position carried to its logical conclusion—an alien-built, an alien- 
Officered, an alien-manned ship, the men fed according to the 
skimpy and unwholesome foreign food scale—but owned by 
American capital! How considerate the Democrats are of the 
American capitalists, but how inconsiderate they are of American 
labor, in the mines and in the forests, in the mills and in the fac- 
tories, in the shipyards and on board the ships! Is that the kind 
of a solution of the American shipping problem that the Ameri- 
can people want? No. Then they donot want Democratic ascend- 
ency, because that is the only kind of a solution of the shippin 
question that Democracy is willing to advocate or that it woul 


upon. 

And what do the Republicans propose? Their concern is nct so 
great for the capitalist as it is for the workingman. First of all, 
they insist that when we build up American shipping upon the 
seas, it must be composed of vessels constructed by American la- 
bor, out of American materials. That is the first demand of the 
Republicans. They will have nothing but that. Then they will 
require that the ships be officered by American citizens, that the 
crews shall be composed of American citizens so far as possible, 
and that the food scale shall be ample and generous, as befits good 
American citizens. That provided for, then the extra expense of 
the construction and the operation during the time that our ships 
are securing the carrying trade will be met by some protective 
system, just the same as the extra cost of American labor in other 
fields of industry is now provided for by our protective m. 

Iam not here at this time, Mr. Chairman, while the bill now 
pending is up for consideration, to state precisely by what plan 
the i party would cover the seas with American hie 
ping; e method, the plan, the policy by which it is to be accom- 
plished will be left to the commission that the pending bill creates 
to devise—a plan, a method, or a policy that will be acceptable to 
the American people, that will be satisfactory to American labor, 
and yet that will attract American capital into the ships that are 
needed for our carrying trade. 

In 1890 the United States was confronted with the necessity for 
establishing the tin-plate industry in the United States. At that 
time aliens supplied practically all of the tin plate that we con- 
sumed, and the reason why aliens supplied it was because alien 
labor produced tin plate more 5 American labor could 
or would produce it. That was a condition of affairs that was 
entirely satisfactory to our Democratic friends, and they did not 
wish it disturbed any more than they now wish to have the for- 
eign monopoly of our ocean transportation disturbed. But the 
Republicans were dissatisfied, and so they determined to build up 
tin-plate manufacturing in the United States, 

Our Democratic friends came along and told us that it would 
ruin the American consumers of tin plate if they were compelled 
to buy American-made tin plate, costing so much more than for- 
eign tin plate cost, because the American labor employed in its 
manufacture would insist upon receiving the American wage 
standard, a standard far above that received by the foreign tin- 
plate wage-earner. Nevertheless. Congress went forward under 
the leadership of the lamented McKinley and placed a high pro- 
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tective duty on imported tin plate. There had been no duty on 
im tin plate up to that time. From one end of the coantry 
to the other our Democratic friends, who are our free-trade friends 
as well, insisted that we could not manufacture tin plate. They 
alsoinsisted that our people could not afford to consume American- 
made tin plate. The people were fooled into believing the Demo- 
crats for a short time—long enough to take William McKinley 
temporarily out of public life—but the tin-plate manufactories 
were established, American labor received the American standard 
of wages in the making of tin plate, the American consumption 
of tin plate increased. 

Ev hing the Democrats said we could not do we did; every- 
thing they said the people would not do, eed se gen did. We have 
the tin-plate industry now firmly established in this country. 
We manufacture practically all of the tin plate that we consume. 
Indeed, we export large quantities of American manufactured tin 

late. And allof this has been accomplished because the Repub- 

cans gave protection to tin-plate manufacturing in the United 
States. American materials, American demand, American skill, 
and American labor have done all the rest. We make our own 
tin plate; we employ our own labor in making it. The millions 
we formerly sent to aliens in alien lands to pay them for makin 
tin plate for us we now pay to our own countrymen in the Uni 
States; we have the tin plate and we have the money expended 
for tin plate besides. In the case of shipping it is different: we 
have the ships, but aliens built them, aliens run them, and aliens 
own the larger part of them. 

What has been done for the tin-plate manufacturers in the 
United States can be done for American shipbuilders and Amer- 
ican shipowners. A way will be found. and there will beneither 
degradation of American labor nor a reduction in the ae paid 
to those who produce the materials out of which the ships are 
built or of those who build the ships or of those who operate them 
when built. 

It has been said that the protection of American shipping meant 
the enrichment of American millionaire shipbuilders. It has 
been said that the protection of American shipping also meant 
the enrichment of wealthy American shipowners: that it was a 
scheme to still further enrich scme one already rich; that it 
meant the taking of the money ont of the Treasury of the United 
States and the giving of it to a favored interest and to a! fa- 
vored few:” that the people would be robbed for the benefit of 
the shipbuilders and the shipowners. 

What a weak and untruthful statement! If American capital 
wants to invest in ships it may doso, and it does do so. To be sure, 
it does not invest in American-built ships. But it invests in for- 
eign-built ships. officered and manned by foreigners. and these 
ships returna profit to theirowners. Tobe sure, American labor 
is not benefited by such an investment of American capital. but 
American capital is benefited. It doesn’t matter to the individual 
American capitalist whether he buys an American or a foreign 
ship, but it makes a lot of difference to American labor. To-day 
investment in American-built ships is unprofitable. so the invest- 
ment is madein the foreign-built ships that are profitable. There 
is no loss of employment to American capital in such a case—the 
loss all falls upon American labor. The American capitalist will 
make no more money out of a protected American-built ship 
when Congress inits wisdom puts protection upon the American- 
built ship than he now makes out of his foreign-built ship. be- 
cause the protection that Congress will give will no more than 

- compensate the American capitalist for the difference to him in 
the cost of the American-built ship, ran by American officers and 
seamen, as compared with the present cost ofa foreign-built ship, 
officered and manned by aliens. The return to American capital 
will be just the same, but the return to American labor will be 
far different. 

The denial of protection to American shipping upon the high 
gens is a continuance of protection for the alien shipbuilders and 
alicn shipowners who now enjoy the larger part of our foreign 
carrying—all but a fraction of it. So long as the Democrats are 
able to prevent Republicans from protecting American ships in the 
foreign trade, so long the Democrats continue to protect foreign 
9 in our foreign trade. 

Then the American shipping question is solved, when it is set- 
tled right. the workingmen of the United States will be the bene- 
ficiaries, not the capitalists. American capital suffers no loss 
because Congress denies protection to American ships upon the 
ocean; but American labor suffers a great loss, and the Uni 
States suffers a great loss, every year in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars that it expends upon foreign ships, foreign officers, and 
seamen. 

* The denial of protection to American shipping merely serves to 
withhold investment from American shipping. Capital finds in- 
vestment in protected and in profitable industries instead, and 
American labor suffers the loss of employment in shipbuilding 
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and in the running of ships. It isa clear, a plain, and a simple 
proposition. 

I might extend my remarks further, Mr. Speaker. I might 
point out the loss the United States as a nation suffers through 
the employment of alien ships and alien officers and seamen. It 
can not be gainsaid that merchant ships and seamen are a part of 
the auxiliary naval equipment; merchant ships and seamen are 
essential resources of the national defense. We are weak, lack- 
ing merchant ships and seamen—weak in a military as well as in 
a commercial and in a maritime sense. On the other hand, our 
neglect of our shipping strengthens and fortifies our rivals with 
auxiliaries for their national defense. We fortify them with 
merchant ships and seamen; we strengthen their naval equip- 
ment while we keep our own weak. 

The money paid to foreign shipowners for doing our foreign 
carrying helps to build foreign ships and to make experienced 
seamen, and those ships and those seamen form a resource of 
naval auxiliary strength for our rivals. This the nation suffers 
because protection is denied to our ships upon the sea. We pro- 
tect all of our great industries that are subject to foreign compe- 
tition but our ships. All of our great industries that are pro- 
tected prosper. shipping, that is unprotected, has steadily 
declined and is still declining. 

Other nations not only have the benefit of more cheaply built 
ships and more poorly paid officers and seamen than we have. but 
their governments come to their aid throngh subsidies and boun- 
ties and in many different ways, the aggregate of the national 
aid to the merchant shipping of different countries amounting to 
close to 830.000.000 a year. unprotectedAmerican ships can not 
successfully compete with more cheaply built and more cheaply 
officered and manned foreign ships, how much harder the compe- 
tition becomes when these cheaply built and cheaply run foreign 
ships are fortified with vast sums from the national treasuries of 
the different countries that possess a mercantile marine of their 
own. 

I repeat that the whole 8 of American shipping the 
great unsolved American problem- is merely a question of Amer- 
ican labor. If we 1 our shipping, we give employment to 
American labor. we deny protection to our shipping, we con- 
tinue to employ, and thus protect. foreign shipping. We have our 
choice of refusing to protect our own ships and protecting foreign 
ships in our trade, or of protecting our ships poet thus supplanting 
e. Lsubmit. as a part of my remarks. a 
series of documents put forth by the officers of the Am rican 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders. showing 
their interest in the building up of American shipping in the for- 


eign trade. 
KANSAS Orrr. KANS., February 23, 1904. 


Mr. ROBERT MOATE va 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Herewith please find a statement regarding 

bi n the passage of which would be of im- 
mediste and lasting help to boiler makers and iron-ship builders. Will you 
see that the statement is read at the next meeting of your lodge? Asa pre- 
caution I am sending copies to other officers of your e ing the same 


uest. 
also inclose form of resolution which I that lod 
copies to be forwarded to the two Senators and the Member of the . 
Representatives who re t your State and Distriet in Congress. the copies 
so for ed ing the mmi Aar your officersand thesealof your 
I can not too strongly urge you to appoint committees to b: the 
tions to the attention o — of other trades in your neighborhood, 


and that these other! ed to adopt a similar resolution and for- 
wa: W. n to each Senator and the Representative of your 


dis 
Please see that tbe newspapers in your locality are supplied with copies of 
8 for publication: xi! vise = 
I = greatly you to promptly advise me of the action taken by 
ge. 
Yours, respectfully, Jonx MCNEIL, 


Grand President, Organizer, 


foreign ships in our 
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Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders of America. An address 
to oficers and members regarding bills now before that would give 
work to American boiler makers and iron-ship buil 

To the officers and members, greeting: 

Boiler makers and iron-ship builders will all be interested in three <= 
measures before of great importance to them. These are (1) Rep- 
resentative GARDNER'S bill. known as “ House of Representatives bill No. 
766,” introduced for the pu of “ creating a commission to consider and 
recommend hk tion for development of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and for other purposes: (2) Senator Frye’s bill, known as “Senate 
bill No. 2259," the ur pose of which is “to te ing in trade between 
the ports of the United States and or p in the Philippine Archipel- 
sgo, and for othe: Con dcop and 13) Senator Frxye’s bill known as “ Senate 
bill No, ~ the object of which is “to require the employment of vessels of 
the United States for public »ses that is to say, for the carriage of the 
war and naval stores of the United States. 

Each of these bills, if enacted, will be of Mating ee to every boiler 
maker and iron-ship builder in the United States. Their enactment will give 
increased employment to men of our craft, will help to increase their wages, 
and will help to secure a reduction in the hours of labor. For these reasons 
of the Brotherhood of Boiler and fron-ship Builders of 
America d immediately petition its Senators and Re sntatives in 
Googress, by forma} resolu to vote for their passage. utions are 
inclosed herewith, suitable for your use, which, after being adopted and 


r 
e 


every! 
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Baad fo. Geol be at eve ation to each of your Senators and to your Rep- 
resentative mgress, 
Thre should be more than 500 of these resolutions in the hands of Sena- 
tors and Representatives from our different lodges during the next month. 
These bills are not urged for the purpose of helping any political party, but 
for the purpose of giving our members more work. 

The purposes of the bills referred to may be briefly stated as follows: 


THE GARDNER SHIPPING-COMMISSION BILL. 


The people of the United States all desire the W of American 
shipping: they only differ as to the plan or method by which to doit. Our 
foreign trade last year amounted to 000, 0% in value, of which American 
yea: carried 000.000 and f. vessels . AU. . Foreign vessels 
earned in freights fully $200,000.000. is money was drawn from the United 
States and was ly used in employing aliens in rin, — ship to build 
the vessels for the fore: trade of the United States that the mem- 
bers of our craft might better have been employed in building. Repre- 
sentative GARDNER'S bill provides for the aj ntment of a commission to 
consider this subject and recommend proper legislation for fixing the = 
our own 0. 

The commission is to report to Congress at the beginning of the next on. 
isyear. This biff is drawn gironr s the interest of the 

members of our Brotherhood, and its enactment should be asked for by every 


lodge. 
THE FRYE PHILIPPINES SHIPPING BILL. 


From the foundation of the Governmentof the United States the — — 
trade between the several States has been exclusively reserved for Am n 
vessels. As new territory has been acquired. the carrying trade between it and 
the rest of the United States has been reserved for American vessels. When 
Alaska. the Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Ricosuccessively became possessions 
- of the United States their trade with the rest of the United States was re- 
served for American vessels, This has given employment to American ship- 
yards. which have been called upon to supply new ships, and that has given 
employment to our boiler makers and iron-ship builders. The e bill now 
pro that the trade between the United States and the Philippine Islands 
5 be reserved for American vessels, and if this is done it be sure to 

ive additional employment to men of our craft in American shipyards. 

of our lodges should ask Congress to pass this bill. 


THE FRYE GOVERNMENT-SUPPLY SHIPPING BILL. 


Foreign vessels at mt carry nearly all of the war and naval stores of 
the United States to distant parts of the world. No other great nation em- 
foreign vessels for this purpose. They all employ vessels of their own 
nationality. The bill proposes that our Government war and naval 
„ only in American vessels. Its Will still further 
increase the employment for men of our craft in American shipyards, for 
— reason it should be urged for passage by every lodge in this brother- 


FOREIGN SHIPPING AGENTS ARE OPPOSING THESE BILLS. 

The agents in the United States of fo shipping are opposing the pas- 
sage of these bills because, they claim, it drive foreign vessels out of our 
trade and install American vessels in their places! Isn't that a good 
why members of our craft should su the-e bills? The agents of fo 
shipp.ng also clam that there are not enough American vessels to do the 


business that these bills would take away from con! ships. But they do 
not claim that there are not enough American shipbuilders to build the s 5 — 
wners have pointed out the 


that wiil be needed. The agents of 3 

very best of reasons why members of this bro 

man in favor of the passage of these bills. 
EMPLOYMENT BUT NOT POLITICS IN THESE BILLS. 

These are not political bills; they are not partisan bills; they are bills that 
will give employment to American vessels, and the members of our craft will 
have the building of them All we ask is that they should be speedily passed. 
‘We want work at our trade in the United States, These bii. if enacted, will 
give us more work. On thisaccountevery lodge should work for their prompt 


Passage. 
OTHER TRADES UNIONS SHOULD BE ASKED TO HELP. 


If each lodge of our brotherhood would appoi committees of active mem- 
bers to visit other lodges of other trades, in their neighborhood, and point 
out to them that the passage of these three bills would give employment not 
alone to members of our craft, but to members of almost every other trade 
as weil, they should be able to secure many additional resolutions, copies of 
which should be forwarded to Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Remember that in shipping all trades are united,” wherefore all trades 
should unite to petition the Congress of the United States to pass all m 
that will cause the building of our merchant ships in the United States. 


LET LOCAL NEWSPAPERS PUBLISH YOUR RESOLUTIONS. 


As soon as you have adopted resolutions as suggested, and have forwarded 
copies to your two Senators and your Representatives in Congress, send 
copies to the newspa in your 5 the request that they be pub. 
lished. By this means other trades be informed of your action, and 
indorsements of these bills may be made more and therefore Con- 
gressional action for their enactment hastened. 


erhood should unite as one 


Joun MONET, 
Grand President-Organizer of the Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers and ip Builders of America. 


Kansas CITY, KANS., February 20, Io. 


[Copy of letter sent to every Senator and Representative in Congress.] 
Deak Sin; In the name of 24,000 American workingmen, members of the 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders of America, with 500 
lodges in as many different parts of the United States, I most respectfully 
ask you to support the following bills now pending in Congress, on the sole 
ound that their passage will mean more work for our members at their 


de: 

Senate bill 2259, to regulate shipping in the trade between the ports of 
the United States and ports or places in the Philippine Islands, House 
bill 12222, which is the same thing: Senate bill 2253, for the car of Gov- 
ernment war and navalstores in American vessels, and House bill 16139, which 


is the same thing; and House bill 7056, creating a commission to consider 
and recommend tion for the development of the American merchant 


0. 
We are not interested in trusts, „ monopolies; we have 
neither political nor partisan interest in these bills; we want them passed 
because they mean work for us at our trade. 

American shipbuilders can not build ships as cheaply m the United States 
as fo: ships are built, largely because the wages men of ourcraft receive 
are far ar than obtain tn foreign shipyards and boiler shops. We stand 
for the American standard of wages and of living and are better citizens be- 
cause we enjoy them. We want no diminution in our vagose an reduc- 
tion in our style of living, but we want to stand, as do workingmen in other 
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trades, on the American level. They are able to do 


so, largely because our 
Government protects them e free competition of foreign products. 
Our ships in the di 5 an ements 


a and so can not compete with 
foreign ships. Co: should remedy this condition, and this we ask. The 
bills above named will help. Wherefore we again appeal to you to work and 
vote for them in the interest of American workingmen. 

Very respectfully, yours, Joux MN NL. 
Grand President- Organizer 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders of America. 


The 3 was printed some years ago as an edi- 
torial in the Knights of Labor Journal, published in Washing- 


ton, D. C.: 
LABOR'S INTEREST IN SHIPPING. 


One of the most pressing needs of the hour is that of reviving our shipping 
in the foreigu carrying e. Of our foreign commercs, worth nearly 
$2.000,000,000 annually, less than 10 per cent is now carried in American ves- 

This almost utter lack of ham sine ing and seamen, accentuated 
as it was during our recent war with Spain, commanded for this subject 
more widespread attention than has been accorded to any other of the great 
economic and industrial questions during recent years. At the last session 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress there was a bill in uced in each branch iden- 
tical in form, and which was intended to encourage American citizens to in- 
yest in home-built ships for the carriage of our imports and exports, and the 
further object of which is to attract our young men back into the seafaring 
careers their fathers abandoned 5 8 

That bill was favorably re by each of the proper committees in each 
branch of Co: in the Senate without any opposition whatever, and it 
is the general belief that it would have been without a doubt but for 
the lengthy consideration of the 8 There is no measure that has 
been before Congress since the f the civil war that is so full of promise 
to American labor in every branch than this same shipping bill. 

We believe there is no point of view from which we can consider this sub- 
ject that will be of deeper interest to our readers and to the American peo- 
ple generally than from the view of American labor. What we snall 
say, therefore, will bear more particular! = that part of the subject. 

those who have made even a superfic study of our maritime condi- 
tion it must be 8 manifest that were it not for our domestic water-borne 
commerce, and the system under which it flourishes, it is probable that ship- 
building, as well as shipowning, would be extinct American industries. 

It seems not to be generally known that the statistics of the last census 
show that in 1889 there were 82,059 vessels of all kinds, of a gross tonnage of 
8,603,459 5 at $22,774,250. owned in the United States, yet that 
is the fact. Of this vast tion only 1,681 vessels of 1,021,5% tons, valued 
at $44, 504,708, were die. ops Du 
1889—just ten years ago-0 
14.3 per cent of the hed goody and exports of the United States, while 
1838 Gog Br per cent of our foreign commerce was carried in 
sels—a ing off of 5 per cent in nine years. Tho number of American ves- 
sels thus — sodas in 1898 was 1,186, of 737,709 tons—a decline since 1889 of 
one-third in the number and in the tonnage of our vessels so employed. 

This phenomenal! falling off in American shipping engaged in the foreign 
pte bee t can not be accounted for brany ecline in the volume or 
value of our exports and imports during the last nine years. On the con- 
= our foreign commerce increased from 81, 47,55, O27 in 1889 to $1,847,335, 109 

va 


ue in 1898—or more than 24 per cent. 

During the same time vessel entries from foreign ports increased from 
13,311,652 tons in 1889 to 20,002,639 tons in 1897—an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
in the tonnage employed in carrying our imports and exports—d which 
time the number and tonnage of vessels under the American that 
carrying d one- ! These are hard official statistics, which tell 
our people truths of momentous import, and which they must heed lest our 
3 but rapidly vanishing remnant of shipping be swept from the 

seas. 

e Eleventh Census report shows that in 1889 there were 114,796 
employed “making ordinary crews on all operating craft“ in the United 
Sea — were paid in wages $41.720,842—an average per employee of 

year. 

The earnings of all vessels owned in the United Statesamoun 
in 138, to $165,558 with ox tod, 


in our foreign trade. 


penses amounting to $130,237.970, for wages, fı 
murposes, with net 
can vores en 


„Or an ave of $335 per man, in 1889. 
0 ng affords a basis for comparisons that will 
enable us to ascertain at least approximately what American labor loses 
through the employment of foreign-built ships and alien crews for the car- 

of over ®) per cent of our foreign commerce. 

o have now employed in our foreign trade 24,064 tons of steamers and 
443.645 tons of sailing vessels of a value of $26,276.94 and $14,490,503, 
tively, or a total of $40,757,557. In 1898 these were the vesseis that carried 9.3 
ie of our imports and exports. In 1892 Capt. William W. Bates. who 

shortly before retired from the office of United States Commissioner of 
Navigation, published an exhaustive work on “American Marine.“ which is 
devoted 3 aces ner to the rise and ep me our shipping 25 the een 
trade. He calcula e tonnage required for the carriage of our foreign 
commerce in 191 and arrives at the following: = 

“An estimate of our shipping necessities for the present year may be fixed 
at 1.20,000 tons of sail and 9,000,000 of steam. To increase the shipping we 
now have in the foreign trade to this amount would require an outlay of 
$3.0,00,000. Under due tection, with this preparation made, we might 
command a business of §,00,000,000, a vanishing fraction of which is now 
a ee of attainment.” 

In that year 30 per cent of the entries at our ports were sail vessels, while 
to-day only 20 per cent is of sail. 

Moreover, the tonnage our foreign commerce employs has increased by 
one-third since 1891. It isconceded that a steam vessel is able to carry ina 
year three times as much asa sail vessel of identical size. If, therefore, we 
add but 100,000 tons to the sail-vessel estimate to meet the increased need 
since Captain Bates wrote, we shall probably concede at least all of that 
and more that is likely to be built, and if we reduce the remaining + 
tons of sail to make up the one-third of increase since 1891 to 100.000 tons of 
steam—the equivalent of 300,000 tons of sail—and add one-third to the steam 


ton estimated by Captain Bates, our shipping necessities to-day would 

be as follows: = 

Sail vessels...... E ä . 1, 300,000 

r 00 Ne ee Ee EE 4, 100,000 
—:: :, E a E 5, 400,000 


Deducting from the above the tonnage under our flag in the foreign 
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uld the following additional tonnage if American ships wholly 
ne aded all oreign ships in our foreign trade: 


93.5 

Sail vessels . . wenn nnn n wo rene ences eneeneenes anes $ 

Sean I E E E S 3,805,935 
Total jj 32 *** 4,662, 291 


As a matter of fact, existing American shipyards could not construct that 
tonnage much within twenty years, at which time our shipping necessities 
woul bably have again doubled. But there is nothing except the de- 
mand for the ships to prevent enormous increases in our shipbuilding facili- 
ties. 

nsus report of the ave value of the steam and sail vessels en- 

= fn carrying passengers and frei ‘ht, above referred to as the basis for 

our computations and com ms, p. the value of our steam vessels on 

the Atlantic and Gulf ata tion less than $76 per ton, and sail vessels in 

that trade at a fraction under $31 a ton. The values on the Pacific coast are 

much higer, but these we exclude from our comparisons in order to be con- 
servative. 

We also have assumed for comparison purpose and to be fair, that there 
has been a reduction of about 12 per cent in the cost of vessels, wherefore we 

lace the probable cost of new steam to at $67 and of at $27 per ton. 
ko supply the additional tonnage that would be necessary to carry all of our 
foreign commerce under our own flag would involve the following expendi- 

tures in American shipyards: 
„121,588 


856, 855 tons of sail vessels, at $27 80 „ 
8 808.688 tons of steam vessels, at $67 per ton pw ee apy ee Wee „997, 712 


4,062, 291 tons of sail and steam vessels -1-4-4-4 5 277, 119, 207 


built in the United States. But that sum we are now paying 
Pog pot shipowaers, who, in turn, 8 it in the employment of aliens 


last 
= 8 hogy a was 10 28 
wages, including all on 
yearly compensation Sar man was $300, inc nng. ds. On this 
gt 8 204,064 tons of steam vessels’ 
11. 


ere employed and who received, in the te, $3,570,300 in the 
eae, on annual total wages paid te ths 23,211 men now employed, under 
e American flag, in the foreign trade, of $8,583,547. 
erican ships did all our fore carrying, and in the p 


aggregato of $71,215,793. It 
borne in mind that men on shipboard are fed at owners“ eee, 
per diem for food would be 30 
ste d fi ing $59,621,748.50 a year, all Shih ia now 
tal for an yi A 
8 by 'oreigners and Po, gry a American producers and consumers, 
tively, 


ca were wholly in the hands of our own ple, as is our 
9 carving. we would a one of the 8 if not the greatest, mari- 


will secure the of all of our imports and exports. But that we 
should be camin than $s per cent all will concede. Whatever proportion 
of the Ghipbuilding. skiposrning, and ship 5 our own people 
should secure, our readers may figure out from the data we have furnished, 
to show them just vanes would mean in money retained and employment 


i system under which this growth and bi fi Me 
possi is the system which absolutely excludes foreign shi m partici- 
1 a That . — is reserved e for Ameri- 


that di 
the mine and forest to the shipyard and on board the finished ship American 
labor enjoys the employment. One hundred per cent of our domestic com- 
merce is carried in American vessels, and it is carried cheaper than similar 
commerce is carried mi daha else in the world—the result of competition 
between our own 8. 

Contrast the splendid condition of our domestic commerce with that of our 
foreign commerce. Foreign ships are permitted under our laws to enjoy 
every privilege accorded to American vessels in our importand export carry- 
ing, except that of American registry. Thereis 6 tradein the car- 

.3 per 


ere 
£ our foreign comme with the result cent of that com- 

— hg A carried ty 8 and all the rest by foreign shi 8 aes 
ebar our citi- 


that our laws deny our rooney to foreign- built ships does not 
zens from owning f iat milt ships and running sation in our foreign trade. 
In fact it is admitted that between two and three hundred thousand tons 
of foreign-built a owned by American citizens 5 8 Being built 
cheaper and run cheaper than our American ships are, what incentive is 
there for such American owners to place them un our flag, and thus in- 
crease the expense of running them? Who hears of the owners of these for- 
-built ships asking Congress to admit them to our 
he mere “sentiment” d the American flag fl over his foreign- 
built and foreign-manned ship not persuade an American business man 
to seek an American register for her when the inevitable result will be 
largely increased nse of operation, and which ina short time would give 
his business to his foreign competitors under foreign flags. The American 
rate of wages and the American scale of foodare not enjoyed on board any 


ships under foreign flags. 


FCC geacy and support of 

Ww. roposition to secure the adv: and suppo 

— 77775 labor. rye hes labor can only be interested in or favor ships 
uilt in home shi; ds. Aliens seem to be fully able to take care of them- 

selves. (2) The — bro way is to compensate American citizens for the extra 


expense involved in buying American-built ep seer employing and feeding 
American seamen according to American standards of wages and food. To 
the extent that this is done effectively to that extent our own people will 
reach out and gather to themselves a larger of our foreign carrying 
than we now enjey. Whether we shall continue to pay foreign shipowners 
$200,000,000 for carrying our imports and exports or pay it to our own citi- 
zens will depend 5 the extent to which the Government of the United 
States will make shipowning in the foreign trade sufficiently attractive to 
induce American capital to invest. 

If this policy is pursued, then American minesand forests, American trans- 
sachets agencies, American mills and factories, American merchants and 

armers, American shipbuilders and American ees, seamen, engi- 
23 and flremen will secure employment where allens are now employed 
at gur expense. 

The ahipping bill before Congress states in its 8 that it is “to pro- 
mote the commerce and increase the foreign trade of the United States and 
to provide 5 cruisers, tra’ rts, and seamen for Government use 
when necessary.” The of that bill will restore a e share of our 
8 carrying io our own citizens, who will have the ships built by Amer- 
ican labor and then officered and manned by Americans, and to that extent 
keep the money at home now spent abroad. For the compensation to Amer- 
ican shipowners that will be necessary under this bill—estimated by our 
Commissioner of Navigation to average from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year for 
twelve or fifteen years—the United States Government will be building up 
cruisers and 8 possible future seamen for the Navy in the 


a 
always possible contingency o 


and naval-reserve seamen, unless our Government also 
the military and naval value of merchant ships and seamen and, 


"> 4 
like other rival powers, eye for them as a resource for national defense? 


and which, as a consequence, has 
lars; it is this condition that, if continued, will one day place this nation at 
the mercy of some great power; it is this condition w the above referred 
to shipping bill, if passed, will remedy, by providing for the national defense 
a bulwark and resource of strength where now only weakness exists, by using 
America's boundless resources and our skilled and — EA workingmen to 

and timber from the mines an 


FFF 
and the reduction is likely to be greater than the payment from the Na 


Treasury; reduced freights mean greater oppor ties to of our ex- 
pri at a geons and this means additional — e, forest, fac- 
„an 


It it be said that the bill lets in a large number of foreign-built 
ships to American Sniper awe the truth be known. It is considered desir- 
able that such of our ci as are experienced 


There will be immediate employment for Americans on board these shi 
and they will be the means of giving our shipyards 


a temporary matter. The bill 
and buy foreign ships and reg- 
ister them as American; it only ae such 8 ships as are own: 


so admitted. 

We havea chance under this bill to place an American merchant marine 
in the foreign trade upon a basis of development and prosperity approximat- 
ing to that of our domestic merchant marine, and unless we ke our 
men every 5 in the United States will do all in his power to secure 
the passage of the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I also desire to submit as part of my remarks 
articles in the Marine Review, Cleveland, Ohio, on Our foreign 
merchant marine,” a Harvey D. Goulder, of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, published April 21, 1904, and on Labor’s concern 
with shipping,” by John McNeil, president of the Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders of America, published 
March 10, 1904. 


[Marine Review, Cleveland, Ohio, April 21, 1904.] 
OUR FOREIGN MERCHANT MARINE, 
[By Harvey D. Goulder, of the Lake Carriers’ Association.] 

In 9 last the steamer Manchuria, for the Pacific over. sea trade, was 
launched in the Delaware River. She is the last steamer under construction 
in the United States for the fo: trade, and on high authority I can say 
that there is not a contract to-day for any ship for our foreign trade. 
Our coxsul at Bergen, the principal 3 ey of Norway, imposed fines which had 
several years before been re; ed by Congres 

In extenuation, he said: The fact that I have been consul here for fifteen 


tria, Hungary. z u 
10,000 miles. Tt is by nature the eeraa on poo country in 


ns in the foreign carrying trade. It is patent 
that this condition is not natural but abnormal, and must be the result of 
cial maritime development of the United States should 


influence. The 
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be loose-lim’ free-grown, and giant-like under normal conditions. In fact, 
it is a dwarf. great national influence has bie ag ay exerted to re- 
strain tho development of American shipping. The Federal Government has 
conferred the benefits of protection upon erry ana ego our foreign 
shipping, To make one great exception to the uts upon the industry so 
excepted a tremendous handicap, for it has to fight not alone the directly 
aided shipping of other nations, but the burden of added cost of construction 
and operation as an inevitable consequence of protection extended to other 
trades. American shipping is suffering because it has been discriminated 


inst. 
che 


3 marks the beginning of com- 
to 


steam tonnage during that time we distincti: „and the figures came 

00 $ to 188) the United States made more 

reat Britain in pe gnen application 
tain began to gain 

saporlority by applying steam to the foreign trade, particularly 

ocean service. 

In one decade uy paid $52,000,000 to steamship lines, an amount ve: 
much greater than the first cost of the steamships so aided. It is beyon 
dispute that a leading cause of British ascendancy as a comm: time 

wer was due to the aid given to and the influence exercised by steamship 
Te extending her trade to all the ports of the world. Illustrative of this is 
the fact that Great Britain pays in rel subsidies and admiralty subyen- 
tions more than a, a year, w a the United States last year paid a 

0 


r e mails. 
m 1821 to 1901 152 fo: 


in American ships nearly SS Dee ey 155 


ller percen’ . 
In 1791 our vessels engaged in the foreign trade had 
considerably more than three times the tonnage of those of the coasting 
Šol were nearer even, being 8 2,500,000 in 
coasting trade. In 1901 we had in may. pe trade 
879, 8 4,500,000 in the coasting trade. I present these figures to 
show that not only has the percentage ic declined, but there has been 


loyed in foreign trade fo: ears before, while the value of the ucts 
en d bl Btates in the same period 8 


000, of —.— American shi Sig 
ceived less conn 
our country w. aside from any sentimental or broad international ques- 
tion, presents fact: We are paying for the carriage of our goods $184,- 
000,000. to fo and the paltry sum of $16,000,000 to our own people. But 
the condition is more far- . The ships which corre Oe i ucts and 
manufactures of our country and our imports are built a > ew det 
in other countries are teeming with industry. There does not exist in the 
United States to-day even acontract for construction of a ship for thisservice. 
Put in another way, we are building up an efficient navy. Our people seem 
Sere to go almost any length in f money for a ma cent navy 
which shall be a pride and source of stre and glory to the United States, 
but as matter of fact the Government on its men-of-war and other vessels to- 
day actually employs more men than are in the entire foreign ma- 
rine service whose protection is the first office and justification of a navy in 
any maritime country. Primarily use a nation is use it 
has a commerce to protect as well as foster, it has a navy. You do not hear 
of the navy ofa nonmaritime nation. In assisting and main the 
of the world your daily raame or the newspapers will teach that wè con- 
tribute more than we receive; t we do not receive our proportion of defi- 
nite and actual aid because we have not the t ma merchant 
establishments in proportion with other nations. 4 
It is remarkable that this question should be so bandied about as it has 
eee 9 roe soe peg t. While it 8 been 8 in po- 
ical ‘orms an been urged upon the attention of Congress 
tently 12 Presidential m and the humiliating condition pressed upon 
the attention of the la ersand of the people, the condition has been 
wing worse for fifty years, and never was worse than at this moment. 
A this time the conditions which are conducive to the building up of our 
wing and pran o until 
ty—was never so great or the 


5 standpoint and on lines of national safety. 
Does i 


fi 

nited States in a message to Congress should state that delegates from 
South American countries coming to the United States for purposes of con- 
ference to extend and enlarge trade relations with South America should 
be obliged to come from South America to New York by way of Europe? 

Yet this is the case. 
Great Britain and Germany and France haye established lines of regular 
unication very much over the world. Their merchants and their cus- 
mers in foreign p may rely upon regularity not only of mail service 
but in the delivery of goods. Our merchants can not do We have fos- 
tered the manufacturing and agricultural industries of this country wisely, 
asshown in magnificent results. That we have burst the bonds of home 
market and home consumption; that we are coming to, if we have not 
reached, the gannan ae the world’s manufactory, 


ts from our abundant 
na resources © energy and progressiveness of our people, and, as 


abundantly shown in consular sea tie haye simply pushed our foreign 


trade against every commercial drawback in its 8 neral war 
in Europe would paralyze our industries, because, while we night have 
evel ing to supply an increased demand, about 93 per cent of what we had 
to sell must be carried in ships of one or the other warring nation. 

It isa matter at once for pte and humiliation that we find in the last re- 
port of the Commissioner of Navigation that in the last ten years the tonnage 
engaged in the domestic commerce of the United States has increased more 
than 1,250,000 tons, with an actual decrease in foreign tonnage of some 4.000 
tons. 

It is a source of pride to us locally that practically one-half of theincrease 
has been upon the Great Lakes. It istime for the people of the entire country 
to realize that this matter of foreign merchant marine is not a mere question 
of the profit of a 8 or a shipowner; that it is not local to any sea - 
port, but concerns the nation. 

The question will be asked,“ Why. if there is so much business, are not the 
ships built and employed?” Three reasons are advanced: First, it is claimed, 
2 more or less spiritedly disputed, that the initial cost of ding a ship is 

eater in the United States than in some foreign countries. Second, it is in- 
Sisputable that by reason of higher wages, better food, and other conditions 
the cost of 3 a ship under the American is higher than in lish 
ships, and the 5 of Norwegian and Italian ships is still less, 
4 subsidies and subventions obtain in other countries, one of the last 
being the arrangement between the English Government and the 
Steamship Line by which,in addition to an annual subsidy, brought up to 

1,101,000, there is advanced to that company $13,000,000 at 2} per cent interest 

or the construction of two ships larger and better than anything afloat, with 
an arrangement that they shall be so constructed as to be convertible into 
cruisers and at command for naval p whenever demanded. 

Taking up these reasons for a bare moment's consideration: What 
is often erroneously referred to as raw materials in shipbuilding are angle 
irons and shapes ready for the construction, but into which, as a matter of 
fact, more than 90 cent of the cost up to the i dnd a for labor. Iron 
ore in 3 raw material. The shapes an s and plates are 90 
per cent the product of labor. It is conceded that we can furnish these as 
cheaply as any country in the world, notwithstanding the higher wages paid 
in this country. It is claimed that by reason of the higher wages of ship- 
wrights in this country the price of buil is approximately 20 per cent 
higher than in foreign countries. This is . and I once heard Mr. 
oe say that he could compete in the world’s markets in the building of 

reponi to higher and better conditions on American ships, this, 
to my mind, is a serious 9 le to unaided private enterprise building up 
our merchant marine. On the Great Lakes we have what we proudly re- 
as the first business fleet in the world. We pay the highest wages, and 

men are better housed, better fed, find all their conditions better than in an’ 
other merchant marine. This trade has been built up under the laws which 
ve to American citizens the exclusive privilege of trading between Amer- 
Ben porta, If in the beginning, or years ago, this trade had been opened to 
foreign competition, we would have had the gan ped built and cheaply oper- 
ated foreign vessels. We would never have had the fleet we have, nor the 
service we have, nor anything like so lowa rate of freight which here on the 
Lakes is claimed to be the lowest in the world, despite our fine ships, high 

wages, and good conditions of the men, The same thing is largely true 


the 5 

Joining the bly chi r construction, the certain cheaper operation, 
with the subsidies, subventions, and other awards ted by foreign gov- 
ernments to their merchant marine, the cold logic of facts and results shows 
that American capital will not go into ships to inaugurate what at the begin- 
ning. must be an unequal con Every citizen in this country is interested 
vitally in having a foreign merchant marine which shall measurably give us 
in peace or in war control of our shipments and oe tbo which shall give us 
established routes and definite communication with foreign ports, of which 
those of South America and the Far East are coming to be of vast impor- 
tance. This American movement would be successful if it could be put on its 
feet. Ido not care, except as a matter of success, whether it be by any of the 
means which have been suggested so long as something effective is done. I 
would not advocate the dong ot anything in that direction if I believed that 
it had to be indefinitely continued. 

I have such confidencein American genius and enterprise as to believe that 
if we could, pursuing the same or be policies than those which other na- 
tions have found successful, g our merchant marine on its feet and started, 
that the same results would be achieved in the foreign trade as have been in 
our domestic trade. When we were on eyen terms, America was the mis- 
tress of the seas. In this country we are furnishing a domestic 5 
tion by water and by land lower, you will find, than anywhere else in the 
world. Recently I heard James in, in an address before a committee of 
Congress, give a com tive statement of the cost of moving a tonof freight 
100 miles. He gave the statistics of various European countries and showed 
for this country less than one-half of the lowest price in any European coun- 
try. So that whether we take it by land or by water, notwithstanding our 
larger wages, our larger nae cost of operation, we have succeeded in 
producing the lowest price for transportation in the world, I know of nores- 
son why, if our foreign merchant marine were rehabilitated under the t 
American doctrine of 13 or if in any manner given a chance t 
upon its feet, we would not in due anà reasonable course reach the Bod oe 
where it would be self-sustaining. 


[Marine Review, Cleveland, Ohio, March 10, 1904.) 
LABOR’S CONCERN WITH SHIPPING—A PLEA FOR PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN 
DEEP-SEA SHIPPING IN ORDER THAT 20,00 WORKINGMEN MAY BE GIVEN 
EMPLOYMENT IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS. 


{By John McNeil, president of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron- 
ship Builders of America.] 

Iam the president ofan ad roa tion of American workingmen all of whom 
are dependent upon shipbuilding for their livelihood. We have a member- 
ship of 30,000, scattered over the country among 500 different lodges. Weare 
mostly conce: in <n work at our trade. There were never so many 
of our members seeking employment at their trade as there are to-day. Full 
20,000, or two-thirds, of our members are looking for work at their trad tt 
the United States built all of the ships that are employed in the deep-sea 
trade of the United States, there would be 100,000 of our en steadily 
employed where to-day not to exceed 10,(00 men are so employ Between 
fifty and one hundred millions of dollars now annually spent in foreign shi 

rds, Sa a lea grey, ‘ayo era in the building of ships to keep up 
—. for car g of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, would be spent in the United States and paid out to men of our craft 
if we built the ships we need ourselves. 

No one can say, therefore, that the . is not an acute one 

ith ther of er Makers snd 
say that I, as president of this organization, am in the field of politics 
or a partisan question from a political point of view when I add 
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charged 
all those 
are in any other country. We 


rates of rican 

work at their trade; will t the lower rates of wages that are paid 

in other trades, porbapa.c or they wil decline ee at wages below the 

average American rate. Economists may say is foolish and unwise. 

TAAN Aath nal insist EDAN veccivita tee EPONE Taste OË wager pel 
ers an upon receiving average rates of wages pai 

to men in their trades in the United States. 

If there is a change wrought in the economic policy of the United States— 
which we shall resist if attempted—that means a lower wage rate, we shall 
then conform to the American stan as we do now. Considering the 
wages paid to our a ee e prices of materials, and other 
expenses connected with shipb ng. it is impossible to uce a ship in 
this country ee a paican be produced in other countries. If we were 
ey: employed, like locomotive and bridge builders, year in and year out, 
through a — wi demand for our product, we should then, no 
doubt, be able to build ships as cheaply, if not more cheaply, than foreigners 

just as our locomotives and are constru: as cheaply or more 


cheaply than foreign locomotives and bridges are constru 

An 1 — — ith capital which he is alias to invest in ships for our 
deep-sea carrying is confronted at the 1 with the fact 
that an American - built ship costs more than a fo tship. The longer 


he studies the question the more clearly be will realize that this condition 
will continue untila tand permanent demand is created for American- 
built ships, or until the nationc toa free-tradecondition. [regard the 
latter as too far in the future for consideration in connection with this prob- 
lem. The great and permanent demand for ships for the deep-sea trade is 
what is wanted. The problem is how to get it. Just such a situation existed 
in this country fourteen years ago with ropes to the tin-plate industry. 
We knew how to make tin plate, we had all facilities with which to make 
it, the skill, the materials, and the demand for tin plate. The price was the 
obstacle. Americans could not make pee ei choan as foreigners could. So 
te, 


ns 
Congress laid a high duty on im: we all know that in the 
fourteen years that have since that duty was laid we not only make 
all of the tin plate we n 


If the high protective duty were withdrawn doubtless we shoul 
the manufacture of tin 


0 

worth 
country. The wages of men employed at tin-plate manufacture were not re- 
duced to the foreign level, but the cost of the foreign product was so increased 
as to enable Americans to make it and still pay the going rates of wages in 
the United States to the workingmen employed in tin-plate manufacturing. 
We ask Con to do for the ship ing industry precisely what it did 
industry. First, to peta pada, e not be built here 
price, and, secondly, to make it profitable for American capital 
-built ships. And we ask Congress to do this for our 
ships employed in the deep-sea trade just as it has done it for the tin-plate in- 
Through rotection. We have tried free trade in ocean transporta- 
tion so E that the results of the trial are manifest toeverybody. Wehave 
tons of ocean shipping where a generation and more ago we had 


But Congress is told that if protection isaccorded to shipping for ourocean 

le American c So Congress 

s inaction is protection for the 

builder and the fo: poe escola bok ping tad while we fail. 

i near} 000,000 in ships tin 6 
sai under f £ 

the United 


carrying per commerce o! 
States. 1* is commonly and t our aws do not permit 
Americans to buy f 


zens how own between and 2,000,000 tons of foreign shi They 
have invest ed in foreign shipping because it is more cheaply built and more 


‘haps n 0 


cheaply operated than American shipping is. It is only possible for Ameri- 
cans to y compete with foreign ships in our ocean trade by them- 
ves o 


foreign ships, and they do so. 
30,000 erican boiler makers and 
understand this, and we realize, as 
sure the le do not, that the de of 
poop am e amounts to a denial of em 
in the United States; that the 
not upon e adr capital. Itis idle 


We want to be as good as otber 


every respect; we want to earn as wages, 
sarios, the comforts, and the * — — life as the rest of our fi ft ion 
men do, and since acts of Congress have created and long maintained a 

in all other trades than ours, 
to be sure—that Congress will yet 


h its persistent refusal to protect American ships 


tect American shi 
vitally injured. 
source of national d 


in the deep-sea trade—the nation as a whole is injured, 
msable re- 


or our subjection. Again, 
e abal 
to the 


g our own mer- 


We need the means for buildin 
efficiency just as much 


i misery. 
chant ships, kept in a constant state of 


— can not but 


as we need the means for building our war ships. We need a great nayy to 


protect our commerce, our interests, our and for the maintenance 
Sealy EE an CREO A ous ue we OE KERA uae Temper 
and 8 merchant shipping oft our own, 8 a 

Mr. LUCKING. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LIVERNASH]. ] 

Mr. LIVERNASH. Mr. Speaker, it is with very great reluc- 
tance that I find myself to-day occupying a position seemingly out 
of line with many of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber; 
for I entertain so fine a respect for my associates on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House that it gives me pain to have even the 
appearance of parting oompa with them on any matter of im- 
portance. I feel it, sir, to be a matter of high duty that I make 
clear the reasons actuating me in the course on which I have en- 
tered. that persons unfriendly to the party in which I believe may 
not distort my motives. 

When I came into this body, one of my principal ambitions was 
to contribute something toward upbuilding the American over- 
sea merchant marine. My studies and observations had convinced 
me that so far as I could I ought to count for improvement of the 
situation of seamen, for making sea life less and less unattractive 
to American boys and men, for arresting the drift from the sea 
and arousing a maritime spirit among Americans. 

I believed. Mr. Speaker, and I continue to believe. that the con- 
dition precedent to restoration of our merchant marine and estab- 
lishment of an effective naval reserve is the making of sea life a 
life consistent with healthy Americanism—consistent with self- 
respect, consistent with pro ive manliness. 

My reasons in this regard I have expressed at length in a speech 
delivered in this House some weeks ago. I shall refrain from 
repetition. But, sir, it seems proper to say that with my convic- 
tions of 7 Bee the seamen, and through them to the country, I 

il with satisfaction any means, however inadequate, 
tending in the direction of my hopes. 

I am sorry to have to feel that the pending bill does not come 
to us from a circle animated by unselfish devotion to the common 
welfare. I do not mean to impugn the patriotism of many on the 
other side of the Chamber, but I feel obliged to sympathize with 
those Democrats who suspect that the policy makers of the domi- 
nant party are not anim age kg the soundest motives in bringi 
in this bill. I would be g to believe that the measure had 
sprung from a simple purpose to inquire in good faith with a view 
to just legislation, but I can not. 

Nevertheless, sir, I do not favor a policy of opposition when op- 
position can reach no conclusion of real value. Iam for taking 
the weapon it is planned shall make for mere delay and using it 
against those who have drawn it. I am for utilizing the time 
between the long session and the short session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress in such aggressive inquiry as shall inform the nation on 
many questions as to which Americans in genera! are in the dark. 

Especially, Mr. Speaker, do 1 hail this as an excellent oppor- 
tunity for turning a searchlight on our neglected seamen and the 
wretched conditions under which they toil—conditions which, if 
widely understood. would not be tolerated. 

I have already introduced in this House a bill designed to change 
existing laws Ste oretan, my 8 being to make sea life 
worth pursuing, and thus to make the upbuilding of an American 
merchant marine in the over-sea trade and the establishing of an 
adequate naval reserve a possibility. 

But, sir, I have encountered misinformation and absence of in- 
formation, astonishing to contemplate. The measure of igno- 
rance of sea life and maritime law among Members of this Con- 
gress is amazing and almost hopeless. I can underst nd our 
neglectof the seamen somewhat more readily since I have studied 
the remarkable wantof knowledge obtaining among those charged 
5 the making of our laws cancerning the sea and the men who 

ollow it. 

I am not dissuaded from my inclinations, therefore, by the 
claim of my Democratic brethren that the country has had a sur- 
plusage of inquiries into the merchant marine. I say nothing 
about subsidies to-day, but I am certain that there never has been 
since the civil war anything like a thorough official inquiry into 
the everyday life of seamen; into the facts driving Americans 
from 5 into the experiences killing the maritime spirit 
among our people. 

A searching inquiry, I feel sure, would convince well-meaning 
men of the value and need of the legislation I have proposed here 
on behalf of the seamen. and I think the interim between the long 
session of this Congress and the short session might very profit- 
ably be employed in making such an inquiry. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, at the proper time I shall offer an 
amendment to the ponding bill, an amendment obliging the com- 
mission called for by the measure to investigate the life of the 
seamen, so that light may be thrown on the defects of present laws 
relating to sea life. 


1904. 


I do not think that a sufficient inqui med alerted 
committees of Congress under their or e inquiry 
demanded by the situation confronting us Some 1 5 prosecuted, I 
feel, not here in Washington, but in the various seaports, where 
poor, dependent men of the sea may be sought and heard as they 
can not be sought and heard in the capital. 

If the amendment thus referred to shall be adopted, I shall feel 
it to be my duty to vote for the bill as amended. If the amend- 
ment be not adopted, of course I shall not give my support to the 


measure. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I embrace this opportunity of directing 
thé attention of my friends in the House to the bill I have intro- 
duced for the seamen. I am glad of a chance to explain some of 
its features. 
First, sir, let me quote its title and opening section: 
A bil to amend the laws relating to American seamen, to prevent under 
and unskilled manning of Fee and to encourage the 
training of boys in the merchant marine. 
fees it enacted, etc., That section 4516 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and is here » amended to read as ore 
in the loss of one or 


“Sxo. 4516. In case alty, result seater 
a num equal to 
deprived 


who must be iroa same 3 or rating and 5 expert with 
or ion 
et pen Sf the U Sa United States thesailorsshall, while at 
sea, be divided into two watches, which shall be kept on deck alternately for 
the formance of 5 incident to the paling epn 
e vessel; but this pro n shall not limit either 
or uther officer or bal obedience 


of the vessel or the 
vessel or her cargo. 


standing 


of the work necessary for the safety of the 


f inne Ped ec eneaiow york hs aired so Conny | ane 
unnecessary work on Sundays or legal ho a es while 
the vessel is ina pain barber nine hours, inclasivs of 3 watch, shall con- 


cee Whenever the master of an Isball fail to compl 
T to discharge fro Rages enn fl a 
pir gh ox fencers demand, receive wages then earned. ä 
Dr 

All of this section is new excepting the first sentence. 

The new matter has two principal purposes: To give greater 
security to life and property at sea, and to prevent peenes ex- 
haustion of seamen at sea and in 

The second section of the bill is as follows: 

Sxc. 2. That section 4529 of the a Nese aerogenes the United States be, 


and is hereby, amended to read as fo! 
„So. The master or owner pee any vessel coasting 
shall pay to every wages within two days after the 
of the agreement under which he or at the time such seaman is dis- 
charged, whichever first happens; in the case of Diy ses angers An 
— or from a port on Lee versa, 
x ears sparen the cargo . read 
ys an 


the seaman been discharged, whiche 
ST ans Che Coan ahall IEAA te a discharge, | MU 
of the balance due 

Every master or owner who — 8 to make payment in man- 
ner hereinbefore mentioned without suficien ry Gay. rig yolk —— 
a sum eq o days’ pay for and every day w! 

is dela . which sum fenmi an nga 
wages in any claim made before court! but this section shall not apply to 
the masters or owners of any vessel the seamen of which are entitled to share 
in the profits of the cruise or voyage.” 


The change in existing law, proposed by this second section, 
consists in increasing the costliness to a vessel of inexcusable neg- 
lect i a paying wages due seamen whose engagement with her has 


The third section runs thus: 
Src. 3. That section 4530 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and is here , amended to read as follows: 
“Suc. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled 
to receive (within forty-eight bow hours after . 5 from 
of the vessel to which one-half 


S an Dons 

shall load or deliver before the is ended; oto 
the contrary shall be held as void. And w en the voyage isend 88 
seaman be entitled to the remainder of the wages which shall then be 
due him, as provided in section 4529 of the Revised Statu tes." 


This section changes existing law by making it impossible for 
the necessities of seamen to be traded on to their disadvantage— 
and therefore to the, disadvantage of our merchant marine—in 
the matter of wages, which, as a matter of personal SOPPEN, 
should be kept available for ports of call. 

The next section of the bill follows: 


Sec. 4. That section 4559 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 

and is hereby, amended to read as follows 
. Upo: . 
die oondition k 


88 any of the duties 


AET examine in 
proceed and be shall proceed to examine their 
32233 existing law by giving to seamen the same 
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rights and powers in foreign ports they now have in domestic 
ports in the matter of protection against unseaworthiness of ves- 
sels and unfitness or insufficiency of provisions. 

The fifth section I quote now: 


SEC. 5. That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to amend the laws relat- 
ing to „ approved March R hereby, amended to 


asfi 
“SEO. 2 Hakon end efter June moma A iated to the 
merchan Staten exoept a yacht a — 


raphe seaman or apprentice lodgod therein. 
5 ted, heated, 
sea, and. as far as prac- 

ticable, ents shut ted from the effluvium ot cargo or blige 


— EA An on such eee ee from or stores 
not being personel property of the crew cocnpying sld D in use dure 


ing the voyage. 
steamboat of the United States plying upon the i River 
or its tributaries shall furnish an e 


propriate paco for the 

conform to the so far as they shall be applicable 

thereto, by provi ing troom ia in the engine room of such 9 
e col 


8 of ees 8 


eee the owner or owners 
a 

Section 5 changes existing law by increasing as to old sailing 
vessels and all steam vessels the space allotment per man in fore- 
castles, bringing all vessels up to the present requirement for 
sailing vessels built or rebuilt since 1898. 

Section 6 is as follows: 


Aers 6. Satta ami section 4596 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
, amended to read as follows: Pe 


commite any of the following — boone 


by forfeiture of all or: an of the clothes or 
bard and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments 


or Without reasonable cause, to join his 
his vi or for 9 3 leave at any 
© within twenty-four hours of the vessel's sailing from either 


commencement or during the progress of any vo or for absence 
at any time 3 leave an peng 2 sufficient . ge: or hor his vessel or 


from z, by a Fortel VC by the 
master, by a 6 o more than two 
poua defray any expenses which havo beon properly incurred m hi 


sec 
“Fourth. For 
at the 5 pba the valin por 


four days’ pay, pte os Seni tba 


ee For dert el d t Teru tio . 
U neg. of duty at sea, a 20 
placed in bread an at soa, by being, at ie Derr fifth day, until 


in irons, on 

F 
5 „FFC oF neglect, ee 
more twelve days’ pa . than three 
mon at the discretion 


“oF 


yoo more than 
e court, x EPESA for not 


damaging 

feiture at olni wage of sum ea e efor on 

tained, and discretion of the court, by imprisonment for 

any Nene ao ar ty 

er Eighth. For Sly ae bik act of 75 

loss or damage is © master or owner, he shall pe tahia to my 

3 race sach a su . 

owner for or wW oran 

oretained in entisfaction or su acoount of such ability. and he ah ia wages may 

to imprisonment for a period of not more than twelve months.” 


This section c law by giving to seamen while in 


hanges existing 
foreign ports the liberty of quitting their employment, which 


they enjoy while in domestic ports, destroying the last vestiges of 
imprisonment for violation of civil contract to labor. 

Then follows section 7, thus: 

Sxc. 7. That section 4800 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 


and is hereb ee as follows: 
“SEC. shall be the duty of all consular officers to discounte: 
e eee every means 


and proceed as provided in section 4583 of the Revised 8 
such seamen shall enter upon the crew list and s 


the cause of discharge and the inw in 
unusual tment consisted, and 5 3 
eee e 

kewise $ ASEE T 


his rep y thereto, if any, shall 
same manner.” 

This section changes existing law as to consular authority in 
such manner as to make procedure consistent with the change 
made by the g section. 

The next section is worded as follows: 


- 


4 85 8. „ of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 


hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“ Sec. 4611. ‘Flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment are hereby 


for 7 whereby - 
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hibited on board any vessel, and no form of corporal punishmen 
Say vessel shall be dented justifiable, and any master or other officer thereof 


t on board 
who shall violate the aforesaid provisions of or either thereof, 

ll be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment not 
less than three months nor more thantwoyears. Wheneverany officerother 


than the master of such vessel shall violate any vision of section it 
shall be the duty of such master to surrender such officer to the —— 2 
T 


thorities as per pet hy Sen Any failure on the part of such 

comply herewith, which failure result in the escape of such officer, shall 
render the master or vessel liable in damages for such punishment to the per- 
son illegally punished by such officer.” 


This section changes existing law by making the vessel and 
master liable in damages where the master fails to do his duty in 
surrendering an officer offending the statutes against corporal 
punishment of seamen. At present only the master is so liable. 

The ninth section runs in this way: ; 


SEC. 9. That section 23 of the act entitled “An act to amend the lawsrelat- 
ing to American teamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote 
commerce,” approved December 21, 1898, be, and is hereby, amended as re- 
spects the items water and butter, so that in leu ofa daily requirement of 
4 quarts of water there shall be a requirement of 5 quarts of water ev 
and that in lieu of a daily requirement of 1 ounce of butter there 
requirement of 2 ounces of butter every day. 


This section changes existing law by increasing the daily allot- 
ment of water and butter for seamen. 
The ensuing section I now quote: 


Sec. 10. That section 24 of the act entitled “An act toamend the laws relat 
ing to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote 
3 erce,” approved December 21, 1808, be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

“Seo. 24. That section 10 of chapter 121 of the laws of 18%, as amended b; 
no 3 of chapter 421 of the laws of 1886, be, and is hereby, amended to rea 
as follows: 

Spo. 10. (a) That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case 
to pay any seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned 
the same. or to pay such advance wages, or to issue any note for the pay- 
ment of the same, to any other person, or to pay any n other than an 
officer authorized by an act of Congress to collect fees for such service, any 
remuneration for theshipmentof seamen. Any person paying such advance 
Wages or such remuneration, or any note for the payment of same, 

l be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than four times the amount of so advanced, 
or remuneration so paid, or of the note so issued, and may also beimprisoned 
tor a period not ex ing six months, at the discretion of the court. The 
oy be of such advance w. shall in no case, N as herein pro- 
vided, absolve the vessel, or the master or owner the „from full pay- 
ment of wages after the same shall have been actually earned, and shall be 
no defense toa libel, suit, or aétion for the roota of such wages. If any 
person demand or receive, either directly or 9 any sea- 
man or other person seeking employment as a seaman, or m any person 
on his behalf, any remuneration whatever for providing him with employ- 
ment, he shall for every such offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $100. 

“*(b) That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate in his shipping 
agreement for an allotment of any portion of the wages he may earn to 
grandparents, k parents, wife, sister, or children. But no allotment whatever 
shall be allowed in the trade between the mainland of the United States, 
or in the trade between the insular ports of the United States, or in the trade 
between the mainland and the ports of the United States, or in the 
trade between 9 of the United States and the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the West Indies, and Mexico. 

ge) That no allotment note shall be valid unless ce ge by and approved 
by the shipping commissioner, It shall be the duty of said commissioner to 
examine such allotments and the parties to them and enforce compliance 
with the law. All stipulations for the allotment of any part of ths wages of 
a seaman during his absence which are made at the commencement of the 
voyage shall in the agreement, and shall state the amounts and 
— of the payments to be made and the persons to whom the paymentsare 
to be made. 


d) That no allotment except as provided for in this section shall be law- 
ful. Any person who shall falsely c to be such relation as above de- 
scribed of a seaman under this on shall for every such offense be punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
at the discretion of the court. ‘ 

ee] That this section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels 
of the United States; and any master, owner, ee, or agent of any for- 
eign vessel who has violated its provisions shall be liable to the same penalty 
that-the master, owner, or t of a vessel of the United States would be 
for a similar violation: Provi That treaties in force between the United 
States and foreign nations do not conflict herewith. x 

f) That for the purposes of subsection (e) of this section the master, 
owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel seeking clearance from a 
port of the United States shall present at the office of 
clearance, and no clearance be granted any such vessel unless the pro- 
visions of this section have been complied with. 

“*(g) That under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
the Commissioner of Navigation shall make regulations to carry out this 
Section. 


This section changes existing law by adding a new guard 
against such advances and allotments of seamen’s 1 as are 
now forbidden in the coastwise trade and extends all the guards 
to the foreign trade. : 

Then comes this section: 

Sec. II. That section 26 of an act entitled“ An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to pro- 
more 5 approved December 21, 1893, be, and is hereby, amended to 

aS SEO. 2d. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its approval and 
shall apply to all vessels not herein specifically exempted; but sections 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, H, 13, 14, 15, 23, and 24 shall not apply to yachts.” 

This section changes existing law by extending to fishing and 
whaling vessels certain provisions now applicable only to other 
classes of vessels. The provisions ref to are designed to 
make the life of a seaman secure and healthful and to protect 
him in his wages, and the same reasons making them valuable 


da 3 
bes 


in the case of vessels in general are of force in the case of fishing 
and whaling craft. 
After this comes the twelfth section, as follows: 


Sec. 12. That section 4536 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and S 8 5 to read as follows: 


any previous sale or assignment of wages, or of any attachment, incumbrance, 
or arrestment thereon; and no assignment or ais of wa, Poe of salvage, 
made prior to the thereof, shall bind the Ass same, 

section 


excep such advance securities as are authorized by this title. 
apply to fishermen employed on fishing as well as to other sea- 
men.” 


This section changes existing law by giving to fishermen that 
exemption from attachment of wages which is now enjoyed by 
seamen in general. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth sections run thus: 


SEC. 13. That before proceeding to the master of every sailing vessel 
of the United States shall en; a sufficient number of seamen, as provided 
by the following minimum schedule: Vessels of 200 tons under deck, 5j effect- ` 
ive hands; vessels of 250 tons under — 6} effective hands; vessels of 300 
tons under deck, 7} effective hands; vessels of 359 tons under deck, 8} effect- 
ive ds; vessels of 400 tons under deck, 9 effective hands; vessels of 450 tons 
under deck, 9} effective hands; vessels of 500 tons under deck, 10} effective 
hands; vessels of 550 tons under deck, 11} effective hands; vessels of 600 tons 
under deck, 12 effective hands; vessels of 659 tons under deck, 13 effective 
hands; vessels of 700 tons under deck, 13} effective hands; vessels of 750 tons 
under deck, 14} effective hands; vessels of 800 tons under deck, 15 effective 
hands; vessels of 850 tons under deck, 153 effective hands; vessels of 900 tons 
under deck, 16} effective hands; vessels of 950 tons under deck, 17 effective 
hands; vessels of 1,000 tons under deck, 17} effective hands; vessels of 1,100 
tons under deck, 18} effective hands; vessels of 1,200tons under — Fap effec- 
tive hands; vessels of 1,300 tons under deck, effective hands; vessels of 1,400 
tons under deck, 21 effective hands; vessels of 1,500 tons under deck, 22 effect- 
ive hands; vessels of 1,600 tons under deck, 22} effective hands: vessels 
1,700 tons under deck, 23} effective panan tg asd of 1,800 tons under deck, 24 
effective hands; vessels of 1,900 tons under deck, 25 effective hands; vessels 
of 2,000 tons under deck, 253 effective hands; vessels of 2,100 tons under deck, 
26 effective hands; vessels of 2,200 tons un ective hands; vessels 


In ing vessels above 3,00) tons under deck, additional seamen shall be 
engaged at the rate of one- effective hand for every 100 tons, or one ef- 
fective hand for every 300 tons: Provided, That on vessels of 


8 case of a Vi ex 3,000 
vessel of less than LEDI 1 Png eee 
carry one man capa opera’ a 

1,500 fons or more using steam for the handling 

carry two such men. Each donkey man shall be either a 

carpenter or Cepa of doing duty of an able seaman, and shall be counted 

as one effective d. 

Sec. 14. That not less than three-fourths of N OANDIEN Raa for by 


Sec. 15. That before p to sea the master of every steam vessel of 
the United States shall engage a sufficient number of seamen, as provided by 
the following minimum schedule: 

sea- 

men, 
200 and under 80 1 1 
$50 and under -.........-... 1 1 
50% and under 700. 1 1 
700 and under 1,000. . : 3 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 1 
— 1 1 2 


reasona nce, to 
Thatin every og case 


continuance. : 

SEC. 17. That for the purposes of this act the able seaman shall be con- 
sidered the unit upon which to calculate the number of effective hands. 
Each of the following named shall be counted as one effective hand: Mas 

me ene tswain, sailmaker, donkey man, able seaman, and ap- 
3 or more years of age and with servii 
wing named shall be counted as two- 


, 
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ice, steward, male cook. Each of the follo named shall be counted as 
one-third of one effective hand: A tice under 17 of age, — — 

> Sec. 18. That an able seaman the meaning of this act must be 19 or 
more years of age, and must have had at least three years of experience at 
sea, on deck, of which at least one-year shall have been spent aboard a sailing 
vessel; and an ordinary seaman within the meaning of this act must be 18 or 
more years of age and must have had at least one year of experience at sea, 


on deck. 

Sec. 19. That no person shall be engaged as an able seaman or e 
seaman except upon proof that he is mak within the meaning of this act. It 
is hereby made the duty of every board of local inspectors to examine appli- 
cants claiming to be able seamen or ordinary seamen, and to issue to each 
such applicant, after examination, provided he shall have shown the requisite 
fitness, a certificate as an able seaman or an o ry seaman, as the case 
may be, which certificate shall be at all timesretained by the person to whom 
it is issued. And any able seaman or ordinary seaman may prove his rating 
within the meaning of this act by producing the certificate issued to him by 
any board of local inspectors in pursuance of this section. 

All of these sections are new. They apply to American vessels 
the manning schedules recommended by the British board of 
trade committee appointed to inquire into the manning of British 
merchant ships (June, 1896), except that a proviso is added mak- 
ing due deductions because of the difference of rig which enables 
numerous American vessels, especially in our coastwise trade, to 
run with fewer seamen than commonly required by British bot- 


toms. 

The law as it stands in terms requires that American vessels 
shall be properly? manned, but the requirement is meaningless 
in the absence of definition of skill and fixing of manning mini- 
mums. The change proposed is thus only in effectuation of ex- 
isting law. 

Src. 20. That every sailing or steam vessel vo; between mainland 
pora of the United States, or between mainland and insular ports of tho 

nited States, or between insular ports of the United States, shall carry in 
her crew a boy or boys as follows: If she be of 300 tons or more, but under 
1,500 tons (under deck), at least one boy; if she be of 1,500tons or more (under 
deck), at least two boys. Any vessel leaving any Rot of the United States 
without the boy or boys required by atie section be liable to a ponr 
of $100 for each offense: Provi t this penalty shall not apply if, after 
eee diligence, the boy or boys required by this section could not be 
0 med. . 

This section is entirely new. It is designed to encourage the 
training-of boysin our merchant marine, and, taking notice of 

_ the immunity from competition with other nations characteriz- 
ing vessels engaged in our coastwise trade, requires those vessels 
55 carry a small proportion of boys in crews when boys may be 
obtained. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I shall no further tax the indulgence 


of the House. I hope, however, that the vote on my amendment | barrassed 


will show an earnest friendliness for the men who go down to 
the sea in ships. [Loud and prolonged applause. | 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. S r, the proposition to 
create a Congressional commission, composed of Senators and 
Members of the House, to gather facts and mold policies for our 
guidance and, incidentally, spend $20,000 is á transparent Repub- 

ican makeshift, designed to relieve a divided Republican party 
from present responsibility; designed to tide over the election, 
to ease up ante-election promises to the ship-subsidy interests and 
post-election performance; designed to solace the supercritical 
official conscience before reelection and to pass the bill when that 
official conscience is dulled by individual election—in short, to 
tide over that which political cowardice prevents from being pre- 
sented now. 

This is a miserable makeshift of political expediency. This 
matter has been before the country and the world for thirty 
years. We have had it in every form; we have looked at it from 
every point of view. History and statistics teem with its figures 
and tables, its operation, its rise and fall. The facts have been 
gathered, the arguments garnered. Did the Senate act without 
information when it passed a ship-subsidy bill in the last Con- 

ess? Did the House committee act without light when the 

mocrats on that committee, aided by a few Republican Mem- 
bers who responded to the call of their constituents, defeated 
that bill in committee of the House? No one in that Congress 
claimed that the flood of information was not full and enlight- 
ening. They did not have and did not need the aid of a mock 
Congressional commission, either to unite the two branches of 
Congress, which should act independently, or to aid them ina 
bipartisan inquiry. 

If the Republican party wants to pass a ship-subsidy bill, let 
them introduce their bill and pass it; it has the machinery of the 
House and the Rules Committee. Let them ram it through, but 
let it run the gantlet of consideration. Let us have a roll call and 
let us see what Republican Members will stand for ship subsidy. 

Give us your substantive proposition and see whether the States 
of Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin and the 
other States will stand for it, and let those who vote for it take 
and bear the responsibility. 

For my ant I will not permit the Republican party unitat 
lenged to shift the responsibility by this transparent subterfuge, 
or put off the evil day by resorting to this deception on the ship- 
ping interests, this duplicity on the voters. 

Let the Republican party come out in the open and face the 


interests on the one hand and the voters on the other. 


shippi 
Let the Members here fish or cut baitinregularorder. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCKING. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Syrry}. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that 
the Members of the House on both sides were somewhat aston- 
ished a short while ago when my friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] read and construed the letter written by Thomas Jefferson 
to Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, to mean that he 
(Mr. Jefferson) was in favor of subsidies. Mr. Speaker, if any- 
one will take the time to investigate the matter then under con- 
sideration and the circumstances, it will be easily seen that the 
letter was not intended to lay down any such principle as the gen- 
sent from Kansas would haye the members of this committee 

leve, ` 

The two great political parties in the country at that periođ 
were the Federalists and the Antifederalists, the latter of which 
began about that time to be designated by the name Repub- 
lican.’’ There was then in operation an institution known as the 
“ United States Bank,” which had been chartered through the 
influences of Alexander Hamilton in 1791. Jefferson and his fol- 
lowers had opposed the establishment of this institution most 
vigorously, because they believed it inimical to the best interest 
of the people and fraught with danger to the Government itself. 
When this letter was written a large part of the stock in the bank 
was owned by foreigners, and it was contended that it had, as its 
subsequent history proyed, become a powerful and corrupt politi- 
cal machine, and that Hamilton was friendly toit to the exclusion 
of the State banks. Upon that subject, without further com- 
ment, I desire to read in part what this historian has said, and 
then to couple with that the language of Mr. Jefferson, that the 
Members may fully understand what was meant by Mr. Jeffer- 
son's letter. The historian says: 

Doubtless many of the criticisms against 
finances of the Government sprang from ignorance, though not all of them. 
F enemies never w in aseailin 
for his dealings with the ba: They were more merciful toward suc- 
cessor, but even Wolcott was not left wholly to himself. When their 
came into power their jealousy of the institution broke forth. In the au 
of 1802 Jefferson wrote to Gallatin that he should make a judicious distribu- 
tion of his favors among all the since the stock of the United States 
Bank was held ae dl by foreigners, and were the Bank of the United States 
to swallow up the others and monopolize the whole banking business of the 
United States, which the demands ind Ang them with tend shortly to favor, 
we might, on a misunderstandin ith a foreign power, be immensely em- 
by any disaffection in that bank. 

Mr. Jefferson, as you will observe, was speaking in favor of 
patronizing banks whose stocks were owned by American citi- 
zens. He was speaking in favor of homes as against foreign insti- 
tutions. He was 8 the use of friendly and trustworthy 
agencies as against doubtful ones. He was unwilling to have the 
Government participate in the creation of a banking monopoly. 

Mr. L FIELD. As I understand it, he was supporting 
home industries as against foreign industry? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

15 LITTLEFIELD, was very proper, and that is our 
scheme. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. He was speaking in favor of repub- 
lican institutions as against monarchical institutions. 

Iam decidedly in favor 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This last letter isa yonr subsequent to the 
one from which the deductions of the author are taken that the 
gentleman has just read. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I understand perfectly. 

Iam decidedly in favor of making all the banks republican— 


That is, believers in and supporters of the theory of a govern- 
ment by the people— 
br Ananing the deposits among them in proportion to the dispositions they 
OW. 


That is to say, it was his purpose to at least deal fairly with 

ks that favored popular government rather than patronize 
exclusively one subject to, if not controlled by, influences that 
sympathized with and tended to monarchy. 

It is but one of many instances showing the vigilance with 
which he guarded the welfare of the Republic, and not the shame- 
less prostitution of the public service to promote a party organi- 
zation, as the tleman from Kansas would have us believe. 

Mr. DAL L. Will the gentleman tell us what he meant by 
* 3 banks?“ 

. SMITH of Kentucky. He meant, evidently, a bank that 
was owned and manned by people who believed in 1 as 
against monarchical government. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. = 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, if the gentleman will read the context 
he will see how ridiculous his statement is. 

The 57 8 The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. i 


Hamilton's administration of the 
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Mr. SMITH of Kentucky (reading): 

If the law now forbid it, we should not permit another session of 
to pass without amending it. It is material to the safety of republi 

That is, free public institutions— 
to detach the mercantile interests from its enemies and incorporate them 
into the body of its friends. A merchant is naturally a republican, and could 
not be otherwise only from a vitiated state of things. 

Mr. Speaker, it was the evident purpose of the gentleman from 
Kansas to have the House believe that where this letter used the 
word * republican *’ it had reference to mere party affiliation and 
not to the fundamental principles of free popular government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Andif the gentleman will read the subse- 
quent twenty pages of that book he will reach another conclusion 
himself, Jefferson was talking for a party he was then organiz- 
. There is no question about that. 

r. SMITH of Kentucky. No; Mr. Jefferson opposed the United 
States Bank on principle. He distrusted it because its stock was 
owned in part by foreigners, and he also saw the danger of mo- 
nopoly in it unless there should be a distribution of Government 
deposits among other banks. These, and not the wish to subsi- 
dize other institutions, were the reasons that prompted him to 
make the sis prety to Mr. Gallatin. 

Noman lived who was more firmly attached to the doctrine 
and its observance of justice and equality to all men and exclu- 
sive privileges to none in the operation of government. All his 
official acts and public utterances were squared by this matchless 
standard. No cause ever had an abler or more fearless advocate 
than he, but his great labors and talents served but little purpose 
if what he did and said can now be distorted into a precedent or 
authority to justify, excuse, or persuade those of the present 

eration into supporting measures that are intended to enrich 
—— engaged in one kind of business by either injuring or im- 
poverishing all others. 

Jefferson was talking then as he always talked, for free popular 
government—a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. [Applause on the Democratic eg Now, Mr. 
Speaker, since this subject has been brought forth, I want to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Kansas and Members of the 
House generally to the utterances of a President of the United 


States in recent years condemning the practice of keeping money | P 


in the banks of the country without interest, and I read: 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. ill my friend yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is it a fact that Jefferson recommended 
for some purpose—no matter what—a subsidy, in effect, of banks? 
Is that true or not? 7 

Mr. SMITH of Kentuc That is not true, in my opinion. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, as the intent to confer a popu 
favor or give any aid, or was the intent anything of t kind? 
How do you understand that? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Ido not understand that to be his 


p at all. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Then there was apparently no purpose 
and it was mt perno 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the short time I 
have allotted to me I have not time to answer the gentleman’s 
questions in detail, but I should be pleased to do so if I had the 


time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Ithink that is quite obvious. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Now, I am going to read you from 
the first annual message of President Harrison, in which he con- 
demns the practice that had been in force in this country for sev- 
eral years and yet prevails. He says: 

The loaning of public funds to the banks without interest upon the secur- 
ity of 5 bonds I regard as an unauthorized and dangerous expedi- 
e It results in a temporary and unnatural increase of bank capital of 


Uties and compels a cautious and gradual recall of de; at % 


avoid injury to the commercial interests. Itis not to be expected 
banks having these deposits will sell their bonds to the Treasury so long as 
the present high! beneficial arrangement is continued. They now practi- 
cally get interest both upon the bonds and their proceeds. No further use 
the deposite baw outatanding should be geadually withdrawn and applied to 
the purchase of bonds. =! 

{Applanse on the Democratic side.] 

t been almost fifteen years since President Harrison sub- 
mitted this recommendation to Congress, and in the meantime 
end millions of dollars collected by the Government from the 
people have been kept without interest on deposit with certain 
national banks of the country that have loaned it back to the peo- 
ple, whose money in part it was, at profitable and sometimes ex- 
orbitant rates of interest. It is not strange that these organiza- 
tions should o any change in the revenue laws that will 
reduce the us in the Boney Beato deprive them of one 
source of great profit. President ison was right in condemn- 
ing this practice that has been tolerated too long. The evil of it 
is not alone of a financial character, but political collnsion and 


corruption are among its inevitable results. Who does not re- 
member the letter written in June, 1897, by Mr. A. B. Hepburn, 
of the National City Bank, of New Vork. in which he appealed to 


the Secre of the for a continuation of favors u 
the ground that the directors of that institution had contributed to 
the Republican campaign fund in 1896. The letter reads as fol- 


lows: 
NATIONAL Crry BANK or New York, 
New York, June 5, 1897. 

My DEAR MR. GAGE: The National City Bank, of this city, of which I re- 
gent! a peenaan through the consolidation of the ess of 
Third National with it, is one of the banks designated as a United States de- 
pository; and I write to request that in an 1775 that may be made 
under the Administration we may not be disturbed in respect. We should 


like to remain United States depository, as at present. 

Of course the bank is very strong, and if you will take the pains to lookat 
our list of directors you see that we also have very great political claims 
in view of what was done during the canvass last year. 

Yours, very truly, A. B. HEPBURN. 

And the records will show that the Government deposits in this 
institution were largely increased within a few months from that 
date. I denounce the system under which such conditions can 
exist and flourish as intolerable, and declare that no higher duty 
rests upon the party charged with the administration of the Gov- 
ernment than to abolish it as speedily as possible. It has been 
nearly seven years since the foregoing instance occurred, during 
all which time the 5 party has controlled the executive 
and both branches of the legislative department, and yet not a 
step has that party taken toward correcting this iniquitous sys- 
tem, and in view of what Mr. Hepburn assured Mr. Gage was 
dene in 1896 by the directors of his bank, I am quite sure that 
party will give to the country no relief inst this pernicious 
practice as long as these institutions find it profitable to make 
contributions to the ublican campaign fund in exchange for 
Government deposits; [Applause.] 

Mr. GROS OR. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the bill from 
further consideration at this time. 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend 

remarks in the RECORD. 
17 e SPEAKER. The gentleman has that privilege tinder the 
order. 


CIRCULATION OF READING MATTER AMONG THE BLIND. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill S. 3129. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a Senate bill, which the Clerk will 


1 
he Clerk read as follows: 
Anact (S. 3129) to promote the circulation of reading matter among the blind 
Be it enacted, etc., That books, papal and other racie matter in 
raised c cters for the use of the blind, whether prepared by hand or 
printed, in single volumes or in packages, and containing no advertising or 
other matter whatever, unsealed, and not exceeding 4 ds in weight, ea 
sent by public institutions for the blind, or by any public libraries, as a loan 
to blind readers, or when returned J latter to such institutions or public 
libraries, shall be transmitted in the United States mails free of postage. 
Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts repugnant to this act are hereby re- 
pealed, and the Postmaster-General shall prescribe such regulations as he 
may deem necessary to carry this act into effect. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

Line 5, after the word “volumes,” add “not exceeding 10 pounds in 
8 a line, after the word packages,“ add “not exceeding 4 


Por ines 6 and 7, strike out the words “not exceeding 4 pounds in weight.” 

Line 11, after the word“ ` strike out the pe od and insert in lieu 
a comma, and add after the comma the following: “and under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster-General may prescribe.” 

Strike out all of section 2. P 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 

The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, 
and 


m 


On motion of Mr. RUCKER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed bills 
of the following titles: 7 
On April 21, 1904: 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize the lowering of the 
height of the Government dams in the Illinois River at ps- 
ville and Lagrange; 

H. R. 7266. An act to ratify, approve, confirm, and amend an 
act duly enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, distribution, and 
sappy ots electric light and power on the island of Oahu, Territory 
0 ; 
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H. R. 9648. An act to ratify, a ve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
and provide for the maintenance and supply of fuel and illumi- 
nating gas and its by-products in Honolulu: 

H. R. 18739. An act to authorize the Blackberry, Kentucky and 
West Virginia Coal and Coke Company (Incorporated) to bridge 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, about 1 mile east of Mate- 
wan, W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line between 
the States of West Virginia and Kentucky; 

H. R. 13742. An act fn relation to the location of the navigable 
channel of the Calumet River, Ilinois and Indiana: 

H. R. 13992. An act permitting the Missouri. Kansas and Okla- 
homa Railroad Company to sell its railroads and properties to the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company; 

H. R. 14750. An act authorizing the county of Itasca, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a wagon and foot bridge over the 
Mississippi River in section 22, township 55 north, range 27 west 
of the fourth principal meridian; and 

H. R. 12446. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other 


purposes. 

On April 22, 1904: 

H. R. 10956. An act to amend sections 2566 and 2567 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, 1878, so as to remove the port 
of entry for the district of Pearl River from Shieldsboro to Gulf- 
port, and for other purposes, 

CARE AND CUSTODY OF THE INSANE IN ALASKA, 


Mr. POWERS of Maine. Mr. er, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 3035) npp 
mental to and amenda; of an act entitled “An act making fur- 
ther proviSions for a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 6, 1900, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


mitting 0 best respo 
bid for the care and custody of persons — adjudged insane in said dis- 
trict of Alaska, the cost of advertising for bids, — the contract, and 
caring for the insane to be paid, until other ded by law, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, out of 5 money in the Treasury not otherwise = 
ropriated, on accounts and vouchers duly approved iT Secretary of the 
terior, and all acts and parts of acts in conflict with these provisions are 

hereby repealed. 1 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question or two. I will ask if this is a unanimous report from 
his committee? 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Itis. I will say that I was asked to 
call up the Senate bill and asked unanimously to do so. If the 
3 desires an explanation of the changes this bill makes 

existing law, I shall give it. They are very slight. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object until 
we hear the explanation. 

Mr. POWERS of Maine. Mr. er, there are a large num- 
ber of insane persons in Alaska. Under present conditions they 
are cared for by the governor advertising each year and sending 
them, I think, down to Washington. It is to change the 
law somewhat, and this change has the indorsement of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. I shall read from his letter how much the 
present bill changes the law and why he thinks it is better. He 
writes as follows: 


amendment, and mer are as follows: 
vertise and contract for the care of said insane is vested 
directly in the Secretary of the Interior, instead aes the governor subject 


or for a longer 
peron; whereas the existing law requires thatcontracts be made “ from year 
year.” 


(3) Contracts may beawarded to the lowest and best responsible bidder * 
instead of merely to the lowest, as the law now requires. 

Those are the changes that the present bill makes in the present 
law, and I think they are in the interest of the insane. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Powers of Maine, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 


ments to the bill (H. R. 11676) to ratify and amend an agreement 
with the Indians of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and mak- 


ing appropriation to carry the same into effect, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Barp, Mr. STEWART, and Mr. OVERMAN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14416) making . e 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. COCKRELL 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. - 

The message also announced that the Senate had od to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1348) 
to amend an act approved March 3, 1899. entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to reimburse the governors of States 
and Territories for expenses incurred by them in aiding the 
United States to raise and organize and supply and equip the 
Volunteer Army of the United States in the existing war with 
Spain,’ approved July 8, 1898,” and so forth, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3036) 
for the protection of the Bull Run Forest Reserve and the sources 
of the water supply of thé city of Portland, State of Oregon. 

The m announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme 
court for the Indian Territory and to provide for additional 
United States judges therein, and for other purposes, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PLATT of Con- 
necticut, Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, and Mr. Bacon as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. er, I submit a conference report on the 
E ill and ask that the same be printed under 
e rules. 


The SPEAKER. It will be so ordered. 
The conference report and statement dre as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12220) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

a the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 15, 24, 
and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 21, 31, 82, and 83, and agree 
to the same. 

. Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ store- 
house and storekeeper’s office, to R ER fifty thousand dollars; 
in all, navy-yard, leston, South lina, seven hundred and 
six thousand five hundred dollars;’’ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $7,284,071; ” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 14 of 
the amendment strike out all after the word President down 
to and including the word action,” in line 15, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: who. upon approval of such report, shall 
authorize the purchase of such site and the establishment of such 
naval training station;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
GEORGE EDMUND Foss, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HALE, 
Geo. C. PERKINS, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12220) 2 appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 
p . submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report on each of the amendments, viz: 

On amendment numbered 10: Strikes out for Charleston Navy- 
Yard the Senate provision for quay wall, $50,000; dredging, 
$20,000; locomotive power house, $5,000; railroad scales, $3,000; 
sewers, $20,000; telephone system, $2,000; entrance gate and po- 
lice station, $28,000; grading and drainage, $10,000; latrines, $3,000; 
railroad-system extension, $12,000; railroad equipment, $5,000; 
tools and machinery for yardy and docks workshop, $8,000; offi- 
cers’ quarters, $8,000; and provides for the storehouse and store- 
keeper's offices, to complete, $50,009, instead of storehouse and 
storekeeper`s offices, to extend. $50,000; to cost in all not to ex- 
ceed $150,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment numbered 15: Restores the House provision for 
the consolidation of the several power plants in any or all of the 
several yards and stations at each navy-yard and station under 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks for the generation and distribu- 
tion of light, heat, and power for all the purposes of the Navy. 
To the above end all suc spaa may be transferred from other 
bureaus to the Bureau of Yards and Docks and all appropriations 
heretofore made for power houses and power plants for bureaus 
other than Yards and Docks are hereby reappropriated and made 
available under the Bureau of Yards and Docks for the consolida- 
tion herein provided for, and to further carry out the purposes of 
this provision there is hereby appropriated the sum of $300,000. 

On amendment numbered 16: Changes totals in accordance 
therewith. 

On amendment numbered 18: Provides that the board appointed 
by the President to select the site for the naval training station 
on the Great Lakes, as proposed by the Senate, shall make report 
to the President, who upon approval of such report shall author- 
ize the purchase of such site and the establishment of such naval 
training station. 

On amendment numbered 19: Changes the totals in accordance 
therewith. 

On amendment numbered 20: Provides for a naval magazine, as 
proposed by the Senate, on the New England coast, $70,000. The 
total cost of the establishment completed in all respects shall not 
exceed the sum of $500,000. 

On amendment numbered 21: Changes totals in accordance 
therewith. 

On amendment numbered 24: Strikes out the Senate provision 
to place the frigate Constitution, as near as may be, in the same 
condition as regards hull and rigging as she was when in active 
service, for use as practice, training, or receiving ship, and ap- 
propriates $400,000 therefor. * 

On amendment numbered 31: Provides in the office of the as- 
sistant quartermaster at Philadelphia, Pa., one clerk at $1,600, in 
lieu of the House provision for one clerk at $1,400. 

On amendments numbered 32 and 33: Which are clerical com- 
putations. x 

On amendment numbered 38: Restores the House provision that 
before any subsurface or submarine torpedo boat is purchased or 
contracted for it shall b> accepted by the Navy Department as 
fulfilling all reasonable requirements of submarine warfare, and 
shall have been fully tested to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and strikes ont the Senate provision that before any 
subsurface or submarine torpedo boat or boats are purchased or 
accepted by the Navy Department they shall have been fully 
tested to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy and shall 
fulfill all reasonable requirements for torpedo or submarine war- 
fare; provided also that the boats contracted for in this act shall 
be constructed in accordance with the plans and specifications of 
the contractor. 

The bill as passed by the Senate appropriated $99,093,434.59, 
being an increase of $1,514.893.65 over the amount carried as it 

the House. Of this sum the committee of conference 

recommended that $1,034,293.65 be stricken out and that $480,600 
be agreed to. The bill now carries, as completely agreed to, 
$98,005,140.94, 

GEORGE Epmunp Foss, 

ALSTON G. DAYTON, 

ADOLPH MEYER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


LIGHT-HOUSE AND FOG SIGNAL AT DIAMOND SHOALS, NORTH 
CAROLINA, 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama rose. A 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I rise on a privileged matter, 
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to call up the bill (H. R. 7264) to prora for the construction of 
a light-house and fog signal at ond Shoals, on the coast of 
North Carolina, at Cape Hatteras, made so on February 15, 1904 
by a vote of the House, and I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be taken up and considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. I think it will be approved of in a very few minutes. 

The 5 Is the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
present? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I have talked 
with him this afternoon, since the Speaker advised me that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] would oppose the bill. 
eran ica ain Is he willing that unanimous consent should 

ven $ 
r. RICHARDSON of Alabama. He did not say that. Isaw 
him this afternoon, and the matter of unanimous consent was not 
I between us. I did not tell him how I would call the 
up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has every desire to submit for 
unanimous consent all matters that should be submitted 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] does not necessarily have to be here 
when we take up these matters. He said he did not know whether 
he would make any remarks on the bill or not, but rather indi- 
cated that he would leave the matter to the distinguished gentle- 
men who had signed the minority report. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but r what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] has stated to the Chair, the Chair does not 
think he should submit that request at this time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. There are gentlemen here 
who haye made a minority report and they do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not, in justice to himself, sub- 
mit the request for unanimous consent to consider this bill in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. It is on the Union 
Calendar, is it not? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman can make the motion 
under the rule. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama, I know that, but I thought 
this would be the more expeditious way of ed aan Be it. 

The SPEAKER. After having been notified by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton], as the Chair has been, the Chair does 
not fet that he should in fairness put the request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Ithought we might getalong 
better with our public business, if this were done. 

The SPEAKER. Well, if no one else objected at this time, 
and if the 55 from Ohio [Mr. Burton] were here, the 
Chair 2 5 2 the request. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Alabama. I see the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BURTON] has just entered the Chamber. 

The SPEAKER, The tleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the present order which is called up and 
is privileged by unanimous consent, viz, the Diamond Shoals 
light-house bill, in the Honse as in the Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. ` 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] will recall the fact that I mentioned this matter to 
him this afternoon. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I would state that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Strvens] filed a minority report on this bill, 
and he is not at present in the House, I think he should be here 
when the bill comes “i and that it should be carefully discussed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. The gentleman, as I under- 
stand, does not make any objection to this being considered. 

Mr. BURTON. Iam not willing that it should be considered 
in the absence of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Very well; I have no wish 
to take any advantage of the gentleman from Minnesota who 
filed the minority report. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the mat- 
ter be passed over until to-morrow. 


RESTORATION OF CERTAIN MIDSHIPMEN, 


Mr. LACEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of House bill 12273, with certain amendments reported by 
the committee and also an amendment interlined in the bill. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 


A bill granting authority to the President in his discretion to restore cer- 
tain midshipmen to the naval service. 


Mr. HAY. I object. 
INDIANS OF CROW RESERVATION. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted for printing in the RECORD the con- 
ference report and statement of House conferees upon the bill 
(H. R. 11676) to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians 
of Crow Reservation in Montana, and making an appropriation 
to carry the same into effect. 


1904. 
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The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11676) to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians of 
the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appropriations to 
carry the same into effect, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. í 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an ameridment as follows: Add at the end of 
said amendment the following: , the same to be reimbursed out 
of the first moneys to be received from the sale of said lands;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 19 of said 
amendment, after the word practicable,“ strike out the word 
“the” and insert the following: Provided, however, That if the 
lands withdrawn under the reclamation act are not disposed of 
within five years after the passage of this act, then all of said 
lands so withdrawn shall be di of as other lands provided 
for in this act. That the;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Joun F. Lacey, 

JNO. H. STEPHENS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

THomas R. BARD, 

Wu. M. STEWART, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as 
follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11676) entitled “An act to ratify and 
amend an agreement with the Indians of the Crow Reservation, in 
Montana, and making appropriations to carry the same into 
effect.“ make the following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report on the amendments: 

The House receded from its disagreement to amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, and 21. All these amendments are of such a minor char- 
acter that your managers do not deem it necessary to refer to 
them specifically by number, except the following: 

Amendments numbered 2 and 10 increase the price for which 
the land is to be sold from $3 to $4 per acre. 

Amendment numbered 4: The House receded with an amend- 
ment requiring the money appropriated for a survey of the reser- 
vation to be reimbursed out of the first money derived from the 
saleof theland. The Senate amendment authorized the payment 
of expenses of the survey, and made no provision for reimburse- 
ment. On account of the large number of acres in the reserva- 
tion, and the likelihood of the land being readily disposed of, 
your managers thought it best to provide that the cost of survey 
should be Eii nita to the United States. 

Amendment numbered 7: The House receded from this amend- 
ment with an amendment providing that if the land shall not be 
disposed of under the reclamation act within five years then it 
shall be disposed of as other lands are disposed of under the terms 
of this act, and this amendment your committse believes to be 
for the best interests of all concerned and will insure the sale of 
lands within a reasonable time. 

CHAS. CURTIS. 


JOHN F. LACEY. 
Jno. H. STEPHENS, 


TRAILWAY IN COCONINO COUNTY, ARIZ, 


Mr. WILSON of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10411) granting right of 
way for trailway to W. W. Bass, of Coconino County, Ariz., for 
travel across the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and ferry privileges, 
etc., across the Colorado River therein. 

The Clerk A inen to read the bill; but before the reading 
was concluded, : 

Mr. MONDELL objected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is now 5 o’clock; and I 
demand the regular order. 

DIRECTORS OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. HUNTER 
and Mr, LIVINGSTON as di rs, upon the part of the House, of 
the Columbia Hospital. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles; in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 803. An act for the relief of John Stewart; 

S. 5557. An act to authorize the board of county commissioners 
of the county of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River between 
Chicopee and West Springfield, in said county and Common- 
wealth; and 

S. 4651. An act for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard 
Cushion, executors of the last will and testament of Martin Dow- 
ling, deceased. $ 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houseson the amendmentsof the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11676) to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians of the 
Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appropriations to 
carry the same into effect. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, by unanimous consent. ob- 
tained leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, papers in the case of Henry C. Jordan, Fifty-eighth 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. S. er, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of House bill No. 13356, the 
Alaska delegate bill. 

Mr. LACEY. I move toamend that motion by inserting in lieu 
of the Alaska bill House bill 12273. 

Mr. PAYNE. I make a point of order upon this amendment, 
I understand that the bill of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Lacey] is not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. Is the bill privileged? = 

Mr. LACEY. It is not. 

The SPEAKER. Then the point of order is sustained. 

The question being taken upon the motion of Mr. CUSHMAN, it 
was agreed to. 3 

~ The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole (Mr. PRRRINs in the chair) and resumed the consideration 
of House bill 13356, the Alaska Delegate bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hami- 


TON] is recognized. 
nt HAMILTON, I yield to the gentleman from Washington 
. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the Gov- 
ernment is constructing a 9 at Seattle, connecting Puget 
Sound with Lake Union and e Washington. When this canal 
eee it will give Seattle a harbor unmatched in all the 
world. 

THE LAKE WASHINGTON CANAL—HISTORY. 

This canal should be,completed by the Government with all 
convenient speed for two reasons: First, because of the benefit it 
would be to commerce; second, because of the benefit it would be 
to the vessels of the Government. There would be a third inci- 
dental benefit tothe surrounding country by the redemption of 
some 50,000 acres of as fine agricultural land as there is in Amer- 
ica and the prevention of frequent floods that destroy millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. 

On the great Pacific coast line of this country there are really 
only two great ports—San Francisco Bay and Puget Sound. Said 
one of the first explorers, Charles Wilkes, of that marvelous body 
of water known as Puget Sound:“ 


Nothing can surpass the beauty of these waters and their safety. I ven- 
ture 3 in saying that there is no country in the world that 
waters equal to these. They cover an area of about 2,000 square miles. The 


shores of all its inlets and bays are remarkably bold, so much so that a ship's 
side would strike the shore ore her keel would touch the ground. a 
country by which these waters are surrounded is remarkably salubrious. and 
affords every advantage for the accommodation of a vast comme 
military marine, with convenience for docks and a great many sites for towns 
and cities. 

No one who is acquainted with this wonderful Puget Sound 
country will contend that this description is overdrawn. Seattle 
is situated on the eastern shore of Elliott Bay on a series of ridges 
and hills saine back to the east about 2} miles to the western 
shore of Lake Washington, and northeast of the water front of 
Seattle about a mile and one-third is Lake Union, and about a 
mile and a half beyond Lake Union is situated Green Lake. The 
city of Seattle largely surrounds Lake Union and Green Lake and 
extends several miles along Lake Washington. The city set upon 
these hills, around these lakes, facing Puget Sound, almost en- 
tirely encircled by eternal snow-capped mountains, has a beauty 
3 that is not surpassed, if equaled, by any other city in 

wor 
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The proposed canal connects Puget Sound, starting at Salmon 
Bay. on which is situated the rous city of Ballard. now having 
about 10,000 population, wi e Union and Lake Washington. 
The advantage of this canal has attracted the attention of every 
officer of the Army and Navy who has ever visited this region. 
Commencing with the report of Gen. George B. McClellan in 1860, 
this canal has been examined and indorsed and recommended to 
the 9 by General McClellan, General Cullom, Captain 
Powell, Captain Taylor, Major Elliott. General Alexander, Colonel 


Mendell, Major Handbury, Major Symons, Gen. J. M. Wilson, of 


the Engineer Corps of fhe Army; Captain Mahan, Captain Stock- 

ton. Captain Chester, Admiral Selfridge, Captain Barker, Captain 

Clark, Commander Drake, Captain Burwell, Naval Constructor 

Hibbs, of the Army and Navy. The army board of 1891, appointed 

x purpose of investigating this proposition, says of Lake 
nion: 

Lake Union, which is the nearest to the heart of Seattle and to the sound, 
is the smallest of these lakes. It has an area of M acres, of which 499 acres 
cover a depth of 25 feet, and with a maximum observed depth of feet. The 
area of the drainage of this lake is 6 square miles. ? 

Lake Washington, the largest of the three lakes, lies directly east of Lake 
Unionand of Seattle. It is 10 miles long, averages about 2 milesin width, and 
has an area of 88.9 square miles, or acres, of which probably 22,000 
acres cover a depth of 25 feet or more. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Seattle gives the following de- 
scription of the topography of the proposed canal: 

The project for the construction of a waterway connecting the waters of 
Puget Sound with Lakes Union and Washington is based on natural 

raphic conditions without a lel in the world. Lying along the eastern 
ore of the city of Seattle is Lake Washington, a body of water nearly 
20 miles in len, 2or 4 miles in width, and several hundred feet in depth, 
ted from the tidal waters of the sound by a strip of land, at some 
points less than 2 miles wide, on which is situated the city of Seattle. 

At the north of the city the shore of the sound is indented by the salt-water 
inlet of Salmon Bay, whose gently sloping shores furnish an admirable town 
site, on which is situated the thriving town of Ballard. This town is the site 
of a great lumber and shingle industry and hasa population of more than 
6,000 le. Between Lake Washington and Cae ey bours entirely within 
the mits of the city of Seattle, lies e U a -water lake with an 
area of about 200 acres and from 85 to 60 feet in depth. The entire bottom of 
the lake constitutes excellent eine ground, ; 

The shores of the lake are well adapted for the construction of wharves 


and warehouses and are reached by an grade 8 business 
center of the city. An arm of this lake tches toward Union 
n and Salmon 


ke Washington, Between Lake Washingto 
Bay, along this route, lies a natural eet through which a ship canal could 
— on p> tural wate 63 
nect A na waterway, now e: e overnmen 
A asa peed of Rigen, Fanti Be work on the pro; 


is only about 3) feet. i 
Nowhere in the world does such an opportunity exist for the construction 
ofa cent landl fresh-water harbor tly accessible from the 


Bea. e situation is absolutely unique, and consequently none of the gen- 
gan apply toit. Testands ita clase by Í 
that apply to it alone. 

Nature has so plainly pointed out the place and the advantage 
of this canal that none who have studied the situation can fail to 
understand why the officers of the Government have been struck 
by its feasibility and recommended its construction, or why the 
legislature of Washington has laws to aid its construction, 
and why it is the hope and the dream of every patriotic and pro- 
gressive citizen of Seattle. 

The 8 of constructing this canal is so well known that 
after this brief review I desire to devote my time to answering 
the three only possible objections that can be urged against its 
construction. 

These objections are, first, objections urged against its use as a 
navy basin; second, the claim of the Seattle and Lake Washing- 
ton Waterway Company that they intend to construct or can 
construct a similar canal; third, the contention that the construc- 
tion of this canal is not advisable at the prons time. 

A board was appointed in 1902 by the Secretary of War, in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress, to e and 9 upon 
continuing the construction of this pro canal. board 
was composed of Col. William H. Heuer, Capt. W. C. Langfitt, and 
Lieutenant Johnston. Their report was made June 6, 1903, and 
is embodied in Senate Report 127, Fifty-seventh Congress, second 
session. This report refers to each of the objections which I 
wish to discuss. 

FEASIBILITY 


Inasmuch as the last board of engineers appointed to investi- 
gate this work said in their report— 

Having decided upon the Shilshole Bay route as being the most advanta- 
geous of fhe routes via Lake Union, and having gone over this route and ex- 


amined the maps thereof and the character of the material to be excavated, 
as revealed by the work already done and b eae made, the board de- 


river and har improvements 
and must be governed by rules 


cided that there is no doubt of the entire constructing on this 
route a canal of the required dimensions— 


And in view of the further fact that the Government has already 
appropriated the sum of over $350.000 toward its construction— 
BDA not only this, but in order to make a portion of this appro- 
priation available the Government exacted as a condition preced- 
ent that King County should procure a right of way, now worth 
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a million dollars, and give the same to the Government, and the 
same was by the Government accepted—I think it entirely useless 
to present argument as to the feasibility of this great undertaking. 
ADVANTAGES TO THE NAVY. 
Eve 


officer of the Navy who has ever seen Lake Washin, 
enthusiastically indorses itas an ideal naval basin. Lient. J. J. 
Drake, then executive officer of the U.S. battle ship Oregon, in 
his letter to the Hon. W. D. Wood, among other things, said: 


The most important question which is absorbing the attention of the Na 
Department is the following: What is the most economical 3 
our steel vessels can be in readiness for an emergency The 
answer to this question involves the following conditions: 

A. A clear fresh-water basin of uniform depth, not exposed to freshets, 
a or heavy winds. 

B. This basin to beaccessible at all times and any stage of tides, conditions 
of weather, and season. 

C. To be located near a norr Tar which is capable of docking and taking 


stand in the way of conditions 
B, O, and D for fresh-water basin on the proposed 
sen boards south oP se pi Sound, let us ex- 
amine this locality in which is located the only capable of dockin 
first-class battle shipsand cruisers. Reference is 
Sound Naval Station, at Port Orchard, where 
tion A calls for a clear fresh-water basin of uniform 
freshets, strong currents, or heavy winds. : 

In Lake Union all of the above requirements are found. Purely a fresh- 

é surro by high hills covered with verdure a around, 
having a clear soil, and hence no deposits of scourings of watersheds are car- 
ried into this lake from t lonen. The high hills surrounding it cut off 
any heavy winds which could poeni ly sweep over this portion of the sound, 
as numerous trees, both old an young. bear evidence by their perpendicular 
trunks on hilltops and slopes around the lake. The locality is from any 
nuisances which usually surround the suburbs of cities. 

Here battle ships and vessels of all types could lie quietly at their moor- 
ings in depths suitable to the draft of the vessel and fear not the elements 
and ravages of time. Hundreds of ships could be safely housed here, within 
the finest ideal spot upon this globe, the like of which does not exist to-day 
in any climate. 

Condition B calls for a basin accessible at all times. 

As the approach to Lake Union would naturally be made by canal cut 
through from Duwamish Bay 8 Harbor) entrance on the north side, 
and of less than a mile in and as all approaches are clear of outlying 
dan we have at once an ideal harbor entrance. 

5 5 tides or weather will not affect the approach to this 
e canal. 
tion C. To be located near a navy- yard which is capable of docking 


our largest 

Lake Union is only 14 miles from Port Orchard dock. A vessel can be 
docked and put in ‘ect order for commission, then steam to the entrance 
of Lake Union, and in a few hours be safely moored in a fresh-water basin. 

Condition D. To be within the limits of a large manufacturing center, 
where bor can be had at all times. 

This condition is fulfilled in every respect. The natural surroundings of 
ar planer all the necessary features of a repair station of the first 
er. 


No man, before nor since that letter was written, has ever dis- 
puted a single statement made in the part quoted except as to 
accessibility. All the statements made by Lieutenant Drake re- 
garding Lake Union apply equally to e Washington. Lake 
Washington has far greater advantages, so far as sites and loca- 
tions for yards, docks, barracks, etc., are concerned, and in Lake 
Washington there is not oo fei enough that the navies of all 
the nations of earth might lay up their fighting ships, but large 
enough to permit the maneuvering of the same and to furnish 
room for all training necessary for the schooling of sailors. 

The last board appointed to 1 report with refer- 
ence to locating a h-water naval in on the Pacific coast, 
after unanimously reachjng the conclusion that sucha basin could 
not possibly be located anywhere on the Pacific coast than on 
Puget Sound, made the following majority report: 

Lake Washington, considered within itself, offers a fresh-water basin 
where the fleets of the world might lie in reserve. On its shores a numberof 
sites might be selected, ail of w. would be excellent for the purpose of 
erecting repair sh: storehouses, and other buildings which might spri 
up in connection with a fresh-water basin for vessels of the Navy, when iaid 
upin ry away from anavy-yard. It offers suitable depth of water, free 
from currents, and safe from danger of storm. 

In the opinion of the majority of the board, in considering it as a naval 
basin, Lake Washington lacks accessibility, because a vessel must be 
through s canal about 6 miles in length, and naval vessels, whose scope of ac- 
tion is upon the seas, would be dependent upon this artificial waterway for 
access to their scenes of action. Accident to the lock, its destruction by the 
act of an enemy or tisfi n, or groun of vessels in exit might 
lock within the watersof Lake n for an indefinite length of time 
vessels needed for the defense of the country. It has a local security from 
water attack due to position and natwal surroundings Access by an 
enemy's ships would be impossible, but in the face of an enemy it would be 
no slight matter to get out through this narrow 

It lacks favorable position with respect to the of communication with 
the presen: ly at the Puget Sound naval station. 
e defenses at the entrance of 

t be in the lake. 


bove objection, bearing in mind th ture Winter tha weyour of 
above o n mind these i % majori 
the 8 decide that, in its opinion, Lake Washington and, theref bs 
8 3 ost eed sites for Lg Het geod basins . 5 52 
0. a A regrets that su a of fresh wa ` 
the este LES daring scheme for averting ithe —— — Sa for 
naval use, can not meet with its approval. 
This board was appointed April 5, 1901, by order of the Navy 


Department, and was composed of Capt. Thomas Perry, Lieut. 
Commander George W. Peters, Lieut. A. B. Willets, Ensign H. N, 


. mandant, and Naval Constructor F. W. 


* 
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Jenson, of the U. S. S. Towa, and Capt. W. T. Burwell, com- 
bs, of the Puget Sound 
Navy-Yard. The majori report was signed only by Captain 
Perry and his three su inates. 

The minority report contained the following language: 

The lakes are the most advantageous of all Pacific coast sites and in them- 
selves are admirably suited for the purpose of a naval basin. The minori 
considers that the construction of a commercial canal is not to be q 
but only whether in its construction provision for a naval basin would be 
advisable, and it believes there should be no hesitation in advising it. 

The Navy Department in 1894 received from a board to whom 
the question was submitted a report, in which the following lan- 
guage was used: 

The cdst of this work appears to be small in com with the vi 
great advantages to the Navy and commerce which its construction woul 
secure. 


The existence of this fine sheltered and tideless fresh-water harbor on the 
coast, situated as it is in such a mild climate in the midst of great natural 
ed direct three trans- 


resources, already skirted by railways and r by 
continental lines, and its proximity to our naval station requiring such an 
adjunct would seem to raise this proposed 


this question of its availability by 
improvement of the waterway to one of national importance. 
Against the statement of the captain of the Iowa and his three 
subordinate officers we have the statement of the minority and 
the statement of the board of 1894. We also have against them 
the splendid brain of Captain Monahan and of the heroic Captain 
Clark, the brilliant commander of the Oregon duri. g our war 
with Spain. Captain Clark in his report says: 
6 in Lake Washington, especial cially at the 
n. an secure 0 n, ya 
northern end and to the eastward of Mercer Island Fon a ce 
of the surrounding hills and from the r that violent rain are 
almost unknown in this region, it is evident that little in the way of surface 
scourings, which would lessen the depth is carried into these lakes. People 
who have lived on their shores for many Barc assert that they are never 
frozen over and that only a thin film of ice forms occasionally near the banks. 
So far as the Navy is concerned, the canal would be advantageous only in 
times of peace. ‘All the vessels laid up would be hurried out clear of the locks 
at the first sign of rupture with a strong naval power, and should our fleet in 
the sound be defeated by an enemy that had run the batteries at the en- 
trance—the channel is nearly 8 miles wide, and the smoke of forest fires, as 
well as the fog, is often dense—a retreat would be made, not to a canal with 
888 it, but through the narrow and easily defended approaches to Port 


His statement in the last paragraph that it would be used asa 
naval basin only in time of peace is the keynote to the situation. 
It shows his common sense rather than his technical training. It 
appeals at once to the experience and knowledge of mankind and 
makes utterly ridiculous the report of the majority of the last 
naval board. 

In times of 
we know will 
basin of fresh water to preserve our Navy. It is in time of peace 
when our Navy rusts and decays in salt water at a cost of ons 
of dollars annually. If fresh water would add a reasonable per 
cent to the life of these great fighting machines, this one item 


ang: which we hope will be all the time, which 


alone would many times more than pay for the cost of the con- 


struction of this canal, for it is estimated that the average life of 
a battle ship is only twelve years, and one of these modern first- 
class ships costs twice as much as it would to construct this canal. 

What a.picture must have been mirrored in the brain of the 
majority of that board when they rejected this tion, be- 
cause in the face of an enemy it would be no slight matter to 

et out through this narrow They saw this enemy, all un- 
Sawn to the people of Seattle and in spite of the system of wire 
and wireless telegraphy already ih operation on Puget Sound, pass 
our fortifications at the entrance of the strait, pass the fortifi- 
cations lining the sound for 100 miles, and under the great guns 
on the surrounding bluffs proceed to bombard the entrance to 
this canal, regardless of the chances they would have to run to 
pass out again in front of this line of cannon. Not only does this 
wonderful enemy do all this, but it is done not only so soon after 
there is a declaration of war, but so quickly after this nation is 
aware even of the prospect of war that we would not have time 
to move a battle ship 6 miles. a 3 j 

With the majority of this board, with this enemy, as with God, 
all things are possible. Such objections are but the shadowy 
dreams of an overtechnical imagination, I am glad to know, 
for the sake of this great work, that of all the eminent engineers 
and officials of the Navy that have examined this great popon: 
tion that such objection has only been subscribed to by the then 
captain of the Jowa and his three subordinates. Just a little of 
the saving common sense shown by Captain Clark when he said 
that this basin would be for use in time of peace and that at the 
first sign of rupture the vessels would be hurried out would 
have saved the majority of this board from a position so utterly 
absurd as to excite the ridicule of everyone except those who 
signed the report. 

As a fresh-water basin, Lake Union and Lake Washington are 
the only spots available to this great nation; that they will be 
used y for this p is as certain as that we eon- 
ilt of iron and steel. . 


tinue to have a navy 


almost all the time, is when we want a naval | grea 


THE “SOUTH” CANAL SCHEME. 

I now wish to call your attention to the claims of the Seattle 
and Lake Washington Waterway Company. In view of the fact 
that the board of engineers sent to examine this scheme reported 
it as practically unworthy of consideration, it seems that ee is 
no necessity of considering this proposition; but as they are still 
here, still insisting, and still trying to defeat the appropriation 
for the Government canal on the grounds that they are going to 
construct a similar canal, connecting Puget Sound with Lake 
Washington, I desire to take up and discuss their scheme. 

My further apology for giving time to this project is that it is 
the only enemy that this proposition has ever had; because it 
works and will work directly and indirectly in ev way possi- 
ble to influence this committee: because it constantly misrepre- 
sents the people of the city of Seattle and of the State of Wash- 
ington, and places many of our leading men in a false light; 
because itis now reiterating and asking an opportunity to repeat 
these statements; because its pretensions are false, and its motive 
is to mislead and to conceal the truth. 

This company is filling the tide flats south of the city of Seattle 
and so far as ey are engaged in this work it is legitimate. of 
benefit to the public, and a financial success, Their claim that 
they are constructing a canal or ever intend to construct a canal 
has no foundation in fact whatever. This company states to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors that it proposes to construct a 
canal sufficient for the use of the largest ships afloat. something 
over 2 miles in length, with a mean average cut of 183 feet and a 

é um cut of 340 feet, necessitating at the top, in places, a cut 
not less than 1,000 feet, and this great canal is to run through the 
city of Seattle, cutting streets, destroying and damaging property. 
The president of this company in his communications to this com- 
mittee says that they have contracted with the State to construct 
this canal, and that they are prosecuting this work in good faith. 

The first statement is untrue, and the second ridiculous. He 
says that they have already expended $1,300,000. At the present 
rate of progress, at the present rate of good faith, at the present 
rate of expenditure, it would take 500 years to complete this canal 
meom a billion 3 This 8 E it could be constructed, 

company was yin aith trying to construct it 

would cost not less than $25,000,000 if they constructed it through 

the property of others and paid hg | for the land taken or the 

done. The cost of the right of way alone for this canal, 

if it were possible to obtain it, would cost more than the entire 
construction of the Government, or North.“ canal. 

This “ South ” canal scheme, if possible, would be one of the 
test and one of the costliest ever undertaken. And upon 
what does this company base its ability to accomplish this stu- 
pendous task? Upon assertion alone, the audacity of which is 
only equaled by its lack of foundation. This company proposes 
to accomplish one of the most gigantic engineering feats in the 
history of the world, and yet has neither credit nor money nor 
good reputation. Its only assets, so far as known, is what it re- 
ceives for filling the tide lands. Its stock has no market value, 
and its bonds, so far as the public knows, have never been sold. 
You will search in vain its voluminous literature for a list of its 
stockholders. For some reason they have deemed it wise to keep 
this usual information from the public. 

Outside of being prohibited by the cost, I believe that the con- 
struction of the so-called “South” canal is practically a physical 
impossibility. Along the shore of Puget Sound and along the 
shores of Lake Washington we have what is known as “slides.” 
Owing to the presence of blue clay, great masses of soil slip and 
move, and when this slide once starts it continues, on even a very 
moderate slope. These slides are to be found in the immediate 
vicinity and on each side of the line of the proposed South“ 
canal. The probability of striking a slide in the construction of 
this Eran would be very great; so great as to amount almost to 
a ce ty. 

A slide of this kind once started has so far baffled the skill of 
engineers to control. These slides“ are one of the worst obsta- 
cles known to railroad building, and when one is encounte ed of 
any size, 8 to a great German engineer, the only remedy 
is to move the road. Considering the depth of the cut, I believe 
that this one fact alone, independent of all others, would prevent 
the Government or anyone else from attempting to construct the 


South“ Canal. 
MOTIVE OF THE COMPANY. 


This company claims to have an exclusive contract with the 
State to fill the tide lands, some 2,000 acres in entent, lying im- 
mediately south of the city of Seattle, and to make the cost of 
such filling, at a stipulated price, a first lien upon the land filled, 
In order to get this contract in the first place. it was necessary to 
show that sufficient material could be pronis to fill the entire 
area to a height of 2 feet above high tide. The dredging of the 

posed waterways mentioned in their literature would furnish 
but a small part oft the amount necessary, and out of the necessity 


for additional material to fill the tide flats was born the canal 
scheme connected with the proposition. This was the only legiti- 
mate purpose the canal was ever intended to serve, the only one 
it ever has served, and the only one it ever will serve. 

There is not now, and never has been, any guaranty or even 
legal obligation on behalf of this company to construct any canal. 
From this proposed canal and the waterways is the only place 


where the company can . 85 d et material for their fill and en- 
force payment for their wor! the tide-land owner. The 
canal scheme was further used to induce capital to assist the 
project. The president of the company says: 

It was the main idea upon which the ject was financed, and it was 
made an indispensable requisite by the ippi rented 5 
that first undertook the sale of the eee aes and also by Morris 
Whitehead, bankers, who now handle these bonds. 

The whole South“ Canal scheme is told in a sentence: Theh 
must have capital and material to fill the tide flats. The canal 
scheme secured both. It is still being used for the same purpose. 

The question naturally itself to one not familiar with 
the situation, Why have the people of Seattle been so liberal in 
their treatment of this company if it is an enemy to the Govern- 
ment canal? Why was the subsidy which they mention given? 
Why was their contract with the State renewed? 

They came with this scheme to the people of Seattle when we 
were suffering all the horrors.of the worst panic that this nation 
has ever experienced, when our city was driven to the very verge 
of despair, when starving men filled our streets, and when uni- 
versal bankruptcy seemed inevitable, and represented that seven 
millions of eastern capital could be had to invest in the scheme if 
the people would but subscribe a subsidy payable upon the com- 

letion of the canal. The people knew that the filling of the tide 

Pats would be a public benefit and that to give work to the idle, 
hungry workingmen looking for an opportunity to work for their 
bread would be a public blessing. 

Under such conditions it was not hard to secure a note when the 
maker knew that the day of payment would never come. Under 
such circumstances the subscribers of these notes looked to the 
legitimate part of the scheme and left the impossible and the 
visionary to the consciences of the promoters. Until after the giv- 
ing of the notes this company always denied any interference with 
or any antagonism to the Government canal. 

_ Their contract has been renewed because the filling of the tide 
flats is of immense public utility, and if not done under their 
present contract, as the law now stands, it is doubtful if there 
could be a plan formulated whereby this great work could be 
done. Certain it is that every assistance, chs favor that the 
people have shown this company, has been by it to injure 
those who gave it help. 

NO RIGHT OF WAY. . 

This company has not even taken the first requisite for the 
construction of a canal, notwithstanding their pretentions and 
assertions continued for the last nine years. They have no right 
of way: they have not attempted to get a right of way; they will 
not attempt to get a right of way; they can not get a right of 
way. This fact alone forever condemns this company, convicts 
it of bad faith, and demonstrates that its statements are unworthy 
of belief or consideration. For nine years they have protested 
that they were engaged in building a canal, but during that time 
they have failed and neglected to even commence condemnation 
proceedings, as by law required; they have failed to even obtain a 
place for its construction.. 3 ; 

They dare not commence action for this purpose; for, outside 
of the fact that this cage on f could no more pay the cost of such 
right of way than they could pay the cost of the construction of 
the Panama Canal, the first thing that it would have to obtain in 
condemnation proceedings would be a decree of the court declar- 
ing that the undertaking was one of public necessity and of pub- 
lic benefit. Such a decree they know full well can never be ob- 
tained. They dare not go into court, and none realize this better 
than thiscompany. They will not and dare not attempt to pro- 
cure this right of way. 

A PUBLIC ENEMY. 

This company has been the persistent and tireless enemy of the 
Govenment canal in every way that resource and ingenuity could 
devise except by open and honorable opposition. It has been the 
traitor at home; it has stabbed in the back; it has not struck aim- 
lessly, but has usually struck in the dark; it is here to-day, repeat- 
ing its false pretenses, its assertions, its promises, its deceits, its 
frauds, and its misrepresentations, trying to destroy the dearest 
hopes of those by whose favor it has waxed fat and by whose pa- 
tience it is permitted to live. Never was there a more vicious 
example of the venomous serpent striking its deadly fangs into 
the bosom that warmed it into life. As a canal scheme it was 
conceived in fraud, born of false pretenses, and sustained by mis- 
representation. 

As a canal scheme it is condemned and damned by every sane 


and disinterested man in the State of Washington. As a canal 
scheme it is utterly unworthy of the slightest consideration by 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee or by this House. As a canal ` 
scheme it has been and is now a public enemy. If I mistake not 
the temper of the people of the city of Seattle and the State of 
Washington, its opposition to the Government canal will cease or 
it will be strangled to death at the end of its present contract 
with the State, which expires, I believe, within a year. 
BUSSELL'S CLAIM. 


gon 25 a — filed a Eres 8 the Rivers and Harbors 
mmi asleing that certain alle damages be paid to him 
for certain alleged interest which he claims to 8 certain 
tide lands. He asked that any further appropriations for contin- 
uing the work be withheld until his alleged claim is paid. Al- 
though he files a brief of more than thirty pages with this com- 
mittee, all the material information contained therein could have 
been given in three sentences. The evident purpose of the brief 
is to conceal and not to inform. 

It certainly can not be charged to stupidity instead of design 
that in all those pages no statement is made of the amount of 
damages claimed, the amount of land taken, or the interest of the 
claimant in such lands. The only light we get from this brief is 
that the supreme court of the State decided that it was the 
duty of the state land commissioner to accept from said Russell, 
under the terms of a certain lease, rents for certain tide lands, 
upon a paper case made out by Russell. 

What is the extent or value of these lands? pages of 
brief fail to state. In the thirty pages of brief the claimant 
omits to state how much land the canal will take from 
him. In thirty pages of brief this oppressed and outraged citizen 
makes only this wonderfully lucid and explicit statement as to 
the outrage that is about to be perpetrated upon him: 

On the 18th day of A’ 1899, the said county of King, in which county 
said city of Seattle is loca cia ming title under said proceedings for ap- 
propriation of land, executed to the United States a deed purpo: to ĉon- 
vey to the United States in fee a tract of land embracing a part of the land 
covered by the said lease held by the undersigned and embraced within the 
line of survey for said canal. 

So the outrage consists of taking an unknown part of an un- 
known 8 of land upon which the claimant has a shadowy 
5 of some character, vaguely described as a thirty years 

ease. 

So far as the brief informs, the taken might be 1 square 
foot or 100,000 square acres. All that we know is that the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court shows that the whole of this land rents 
for $113 per year. What part of this valuable leasehold is taken? 
What effect upon the balance will the construction of this canal 
have? We are not told. 

On page 5 of said brief it shows that this claimant did not ac- 
quire his rights to such lands until December 13, 1900, more than 
a year after the county had executed this deed to the United 
States for the canal right of way, as shown in said brief on page 8. 
The claimant was not an innocent purchaser. He bought with 
his eyes open. Itis to be presumed that he paid only a nominal 
sum or the purchase price would have been given. He bought it 
only for speculative Merl Sater ; 

In other words, he bought this interest in this land for the very 

urpose for which it is now being used—that is, to compel some- 
fee pay him something for nothing by obstructing a great 
public work. Why should ‘this man receive different treatment 
from that accorded all other property owners? If he has any 
rights, the courts are open to him. A man who dare not state 
what he paid for his interest, what his interest is, what part of 
his interest is taken, what is the value of his interest taken, by 
his silence alone convicts himself of fraud. He does not come 
with clean hands, He proves himself unworthy of consideration. 
This claimant sheuld certainly first establish his right to damages 
before securing attention. 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT TO CONTINUE THIS WORK. 


The Government placed upon the people of King County as a 


condition precedent to the use of the 3 that they 
should secure free of cost to the Government the right of way. 
This was done and the money appropriated was This ac- 


tion on the sed of King County and of the Government con- 
tains every element of a contract. While specific performance 
might not be legally enforcible, every element of equity. every 
element of good faith, and e moral obligation that would be 
necessary to obtain such decree is present. 

King County has performed her part of the obligation. She 
has furnished the right of way; the United States has paid the 
money and accepted it. The United States must either now com- 
plete the contract or violate her obligations and the rules of equity 
and good conscience. No other city of the earth, in proportion to 
its ability, has ever given so much financial aid foward Gis con- 


struction of a government public work. The right of way given 
to the Government and accepted by it is worth to-day $1,000,000, 
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And, again, I protest against the opinion of three untrained, un- 
known men, of ordinary intelligence, without opportunity to 
know. and who made no effort to create such opportunity, being 
considered of any value against obligations of such great weight, 
on behalf of the Government, and against interest so vast as is 
involved in this proposition. 

I reiterate that to take the opinion of these three men—not ex- 
perts, not men in any way especially qualified, not men of unusual 
ability, with only limited opportunities to know—and let this opin- 


ion weigh against many eminent men whose judgment has been 


given to the contrary, against the action of the Government here- 
tofore taken, against the vital commercial interest of a city of 
150,000 people, against the marvelous growth of our commerce 
since their rt was made, would not only be ridiculous, but 
unfair and unjust; it would be perpetrating an outrage upon the 
great Puget Sound country. 

THE WORK WILL BE PERMANENT. 


One thing I wish to impress, and that is that when this great 
canal is once completed it is always completed. There will be 
no sediment, no silt, no deposits to obstruct or fillit. It is not 
like the dredging done in many places where you constantly com- 
bat the forces of nature, where the dredging must continue as 
long and as surely as the rivers run to the sea. 

If you will give us an appropriation equal to that given to many 
temporary projects of this character, we will soon have this great 
permanent work completed. 

THE BOARD OF 1902. 


The board of 1902, appointed to investigate and report on this 
8 may have been fair, but their appointment, to say the 
east, was unfortunate. It may not be just, but our people feel 
that they were not fairly treated by this board. There was one 
incident, among others, that caused much comment as to the 
members of this board. On page 8 of their report, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 127, they say: z 
The board reassembled in Seattle on the morning of November 17,1902, and 
remained in session three days. After due notice, published in the local pa- 
pers, another public meeting was held in the rooms of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce on the afternoon of November 19, 1902. Persons wishing to 
state their views in regard to the pro canal were invited to do so at 
this meeting, but no one responded to invitation, and the meeting was 
therefore adjourned. ‘ 
At the second meeting mentioned this board did not remain in 
session five minutes when the chairman, in a manner, to say the 
least, not exactly after the manner of Lord Chesterfield, abruptly 
adjourned the board. There were those present who desired to be 
heard. There was neither justification nor excuse for this action 
of the board. They doubtless would have received much infor- 
mation at that meeting relative to the necessity for immediate 
construction of the canal, a proposition against which they after- 
wards reported. Iam sorry to say that nothing in the conduct 
of this board while at Seattle either won or merited the confidence 
of the people. 

I contend that it was neither competent nor proper for this 
board of engineers to pass upon the question of the expediency of 
the construction of this canal. The members thereof have neither 
training nor experience that fits them to pass upon this question. 
When this board passed from the engineering fo the commercial 
side of this question, their opinion is not entitled to any more 
weight than that of any other ordinary citizens that would so- 
journ a few days in Seattle. Simply because a trained engineer 
can tell as to the feasibility of the construction of a canal raises 
no presumption that he is competent to pass upon the advisability 
of its construction from a commercial standpoint. 

J think, if anything, the presumption wonld be to the contrary. 
Suppose they did understand the present commercial condition 
surrounding Seattle, a proposition which I most emphatically 
deny, are we going to look only to the present? Are we to learn 
nothing from the past or build nothing for the future? Accord- 
ing to this report you should not 8 the swaddling clothes 
until after the baby is born; we should not begin the building of 
the battle ship until the enemy has declared war; -we should do 
nothing for the future until the present becomes intolerable. 
There is a present necessity for the construction of this canal. 
New mills, new factories, new ma and new industries of all 
kinds need it. The people of Seattle, the greatest city of Wash- 
ington and of the far Northwest, are asking for nothing else, her 
interests demand it, we are entitled to it, and we expect to have it, 

ADVANTAGES. 

The commercial advantages of this canal, as set forth by the 

report of the said board of 1902, are as follows: 


The mopoa canal, by affording entrance to Lakes Union and Washing- 
ton, won add many miles to the present water front of the city of Seattle, 
and thus afford unlimited wharfage room, as well as unlimited anchorage in 


fresh water, perfectly rage from storms; the construction and mainte- 
nance of wharves would be much less expensive than on the mt water 
front, where the depth of water is very great and where the teredo poe og 
cially destructive; vessels lying at wharves would be free from tidal 
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g cargo would be less 
than in the sound, where the mean tidal oscillation is about 12 feet, and yes- 
oy yaala lying at wharf or at anchor, would have the advantage of being 
In fresh water. 


This board then discusses each of these advantages, as follows: 

Increased wharfage room.—The commerce of Seattle is already large, and 
is increasing yery zaa . The present water front of the city is limited in 
extent, being cut off by the tide flats on the south and by bluffs or hills on 
the north. the commerce of the port continues to grow as rapidly as it has 
in the last few years, the wharfage room may become overtaxed; but it can 
scarcely be claimed that this is the case at present. It seldom, if ever, hay 
pens that all or even a majority of the present wharves are occupied at the 
same time, and but few vessels are req to lie at anchor for any great 
length of time while awaiting a berth. 

Since the time of the report, August, 1902, Seattle has added to 
her population 25,000 people, and her business has increased 25 
per cent, and the increased demand for wharfage~has increased 
even more; so that since that time the city has not only grown as 
rapidly as it had in the few years prior, but it has grown more 
rapidly than ever before, 

Increased and safer anchorage room.—The water in Elliott Bay is so very 
deep that it is not safe for a vessel to anchor, and therefore mooring buoys 
have to be provided. This, of course, restricts the anchorage room to such 
points as may be provided with these bu and on account of occasional 
severe storms vessels thus moored are not always safe. But, asstated above, 
so few vessels are forced to lie at anchor that the providing of additional an- 
chorage room is not yet a necessity, and if it were it could be done far less 
expensively than by constructing a canal into Lakes Union and Washington. 

This last observation, while true, is not pertinent, as increased 
anchorage is only one of the benefits, and no one would advocate 
the construction of the canal for this purpose alone. 


Decreased cost of constructing and maintaining wharves.—It is not to be 
denied that on account of the very rapid deepening of the water in Elliott 
Bay the constraction of wharves is unusually expensive, and thaton account 
of the t activity of marine insects in these waters the piles, unless 
treated, last but a comparatively short time. This disadvantage, however, 


is largely offset by the abundance and cheapness of lumber in that regio 


Furthermore, it 1s questionable whether the general public would — 
enough benefit from the decreased cost of wharves to justify the Govern- 
ment in expending money with that object in view. 

The cost of timber, as mentioned in this ph, cuts but 
little figure in the cost of wharves. It is the labor of getting the 
piles to the wharves and the cost of treating them and driving 
them. Without this treatment they would only last from twelve 
to eighteen months. These facts, together with the depth of the 
water and the rapid sloping of the shores, is what makes the 
wharves so expensive to build and so expensive to maintain. The 
statement of the board that this advantage is largely offset by 
the cheapness of lumber in this region is obviously ridiculous. 

Absence of tidal oscillations and consequent decrease in the cost of loadi: 
and unloading vessels.—The great range of tide level in the sound may, an 
doubtless does, increase in some measure the cost of handling car, ; but 
this increase is not 18 a to be very material. In fact, the stevedore rates 
are not now perceptibly higher in Seattle than in San Francisco, where the 
mean range of tides is only about 4} feet. 

There is an extreme change of 18 feet in the tide in Seattle 
Harbor. No man that ever saw a boat load or unload that does 
not know that such change is a material disadvantage not only 
in the loading and unloading of vessels, but in the construction 
and maintenance of wharves, The board concludes upon this 
guenon of the advisability of the construction of the canal as 

ollows: 

The board considers, therefore, that the demands of commerce are not at 
all adequate at the present time to warrant the construction of the proposed 
canal; and as the Navy De ent holds that there is no necessity for the 
canal from a naval standpoint, the board is of the opinion that the construc- 
tion of the proposed SADAT At the present time is not advisable. 

The conclusion of this board is that so far as the benefit to the 
already established and existing industries is concerned it would 
not be advisable at present to construct the canal. If there was 
no future, if we were forever hereafter to stand in our present 
position, then this statement of the board might have some 
weight—just the weight, however, that should be given to the 
opinion of three ordi men; no more, They say that the pres- 
ent industries do not demand it, but what of the new industries 
that must be constructed on the water front? 

Consider what an advantage it would have been to the Moran 
Shipbuilding Company, now constructing one of the great battle 
ships of the Navy, to have had that great plant on Lake Wash- 
ington, in fresh water, free from the perpetual rise and fall of 
the tide and free from the destroying insects that infest the 
Sound. Think of the advantage it would be to the lumber and 
shingle mills constantly being erected to be on this great lake, not 
counting the first cost of a location, for there is on Lake Wash- 
ington more than 75 miles of shore line, affording splendid loca- 
tions for mills and shops and factories. Fresh water, freedom 
from tides and storms, unequaled climate—scarcely a day in a 
year unfit for outdoor work—great coal fields along its shores, 
water power sufficient to turn the machinery of the world in close 
proximity, reached by all railroads. 

In short, Lake Washington possesses every industrial advantage 
that nature could bestow save one—that is, access for great ships 
to the sea; and even in this direction nature has done so much 
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that there is comparatively little for man todo. No man who is 
familiar with the facts but what will admit all of the natural ad- 
van of this canal, as [ have stated; but the officials constantly 
say. Not now, wait a while: the business of your city does not 
yet demand it.” Some years ago you gave us a survey; then a 
small appropriation to commence work on a canal much smaller 
than the one at present contemplated; then you annexed as a con- 
dition precedent to the expenditure of the appropriation that we 
must, free of cost, secure to the Government a right of way. 

Although then in the midst of the panic, the citizens of Seattle 
started out bravely on this, to them, great work. It was done at 
a cost of $250,000. Still the Government hesitated, and during 
the time of that hesitation, from 1897 to 1902, Seattle grew from 
a city of 40,000 to a city of 110,000. Then a board again 
nounced the undertaking feasible, but said. Not yet;“ and before 
that report can be considered we have added 40,000 more to our 

lation, and during all of these years our increase in business 

Gn pom our increase in 3 and to- day, both in busi- 

Aare and population, Seattle is growing more rapidly than ever 
ore. 

I beg to remind you, gentlemen, that five years ago our shipping 
business was insignificant, but to-day there is more shipping busi- 
ness transacted at Seattle than is transacted at any other city on 
the Pacific coast. If this canal were with all r b7. 
the time of its completion Seattle wo pes city cee f a mil- 
lion of le, with a trade ten times greater at present, 
and the conditions under which the construction of this canal 
would become advisable, even according to this board, would 
have been reached and passed. 

I will give you some of the reasons for this faith. The only 
prophecy of future is the past and present. The discovery of 
gold in Alaska assured Seattle’s prosperity, but the day t 

} of bean into Manila Bay assured her commercial supremacy. 
That day was the greatest day in the history of Seattle. That 
day the Fates decreed that Seattle was destined to be one of the 
pat cities of the earth—the greatest city on the greatest ocean 

this greatest nation. That day inevitably designated Seattle 
as the gateway to the Orient. It brought us commercially face 
to face with 500,000.000 customers—customers who largely buy 
what we produce and who largely sell what we can not produce, a 
condition radically differe nt, promising much for the future, from 
the conditions between this country and Eu This nation 
controls practically one-half of the coast line of the Pacific, and 
if we are not criminally negligent or inconceivably ignorant of 
our interest with our new ons, we will eventually control 
the future trade with the Orient and the Philippines. The’extent 
of this trade no mind can measure, and it will in time certainly 
become the greatest foreign trade of this 3 

Seattle has to-day two t transcontinental railways; three 
more send their cars into Seattle. These railways from St. Paul 
to the coast traverse a section of country that is rapidly devel 
ing and is capable of supporting a mre population. Such condi- 
tions, at least not to so t extent, do not exist with those roads 
that terminate at San mcisco. Seattle is two days nearer the 
oriental ports than is San Francisco. Seattle is 500 miles nearer 
the Great Lakes than San Francisco. When a car comes from 
the East loaded with wheat or cotton or other products to the 
wharves at Seattle it does not have to depend upon oriental pro- 
paging pie empty, but it is loaded with Washington lumber 
or shingles. 

It is estimated that there is to-day standing in the forests of 
Washington 195,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber; enough 
to supply the demand of the civilized world for years to come. 
Last year Washington furnished more than 50 per cent of all the 
shingles used in the United States. The Washington shingle 
comes even to the Atlantic coast. The Puget Sound country is 
enabled to furnish loaded cars both ways, thus solving one of the 
greatest problems of modern transportation and meeting a condi- 
tion impossible for other Pacific ports. Puget Sound timber is 
not only brought eastward by railways, but it is carried by ships 

of the civilized world. 
vantage of loaded cars both ways, of being nearer to 
oriental markets. nearer to the Great Lakes, of having between 
it and the-Great Lakes a rich and productive country, as certain 
as our trade with the Orient continues to grow. will, ot Qi day 
and year by year, with the ever-increasing power, weigh in Se- 
attle’s favor, and will eventually, as certain as the law of supply 
and demand, as certain as distance shall be an element in trans- 
portation, establish Seattle’s supremacy. 
SEATTLE'S GROWTH. 

With the law requiring all army and navy supplies to be carried 
in American bottoms, and 7 
between the Philippines and this country, laws that are likely to 
be enacted at this session of Congress, in the next two years our 
trade will grow with a rapidity heretofore unapproached even by 

marvelous increase. The two greatest ships that float 


we men tere just been launched for the trade between the Orient 
an e. 

I call your attention to the following facts with relation to the 
growth of Seattle as bearing upon the necessity for the rapid 
prosecution of the construction of the canal: 

Seattle had a population in 1897 of 40,000 people; to-day she 
has 150,000. In 1900 $173.580 was spent in street improvements; 
in 1902 81.014.688, and in 1903 81.230.094. 

Building permits: 1897, 616,000; 1902, 6,384,000; 1903, 6,914,900, 

Value of improvements: 1897, $360,131; 1902, $6,325,178; 1903, 


$6,495,781. 

Assessed valuation of property: 1903, $56,942,505; an increase 
over 1902 of 85,373,852. 

Mercantile business has increased. as a whole, within the past 
twelve months, from 20 to 25 cent. 

Sepu deposits: 1896, $2,710,871; 1902, $28,242,805; 1903, 831,762, 

Bank clearances: 1896, $28,157,065; 1902, $191,885,978; 1903, 
$206,913,571. 

Post-office receipts: 1896, $82,549: 1902, $276,988; 1903, $338,024. 
Poe car receipts: 1896, $66,794; 1902, $507,760; 1903, 

678. 
ein 8 510 te transfers: 1896, $8,574,965; 1902, $17,927,763; 1903, 

Seattle has 92 miles of street railway, employs 1,825 men, and 
carried in 1903 42,000,000 mgers. 

At the oneshipyard of the Moran Bros. & Co. not only has there 
been splendid progress made on the battle ship Nebraska during 
1903, but in addition, at this yard, there has been repaired 116 
different vessels at a total cost of more than $2,000,000. 

Since the board met and made their report that there was no 

resent necessity for increased wharfage room at Seattle there 

been built twenty-three new wharves, furnishing about 3 

miles additional frontage. The boats going from and coming to 
Seattle in the last year have carried 1,000,000 passengers. 

Lumber shipments: 1899, 647,836,262 feet; 1902, 1,184,147,226 
feet: 1903, 1,410,572.846 feet. a 

81555 1903, 5,722, 240,000; increase over 1902, 593,760,000 (114 
per cent). 

ber of cars of lumber and shingles: 1897, 25,610; 1902, 
69,560; 1903, 78,465. 

Last year we sold to the Philippines exports to the value of $614,- 
151, and goods from the Philippines for transportation amounted 
to more than $1,000,000. 

The total commerce of Seattle for 1903 was as follows: 


F 
—— from local ports. 


I challenge the hay of the world to 5 57 that record. This 
is but the beginning of Seattle's trade. It is but a promise of 
what the future will bring. 

Let me urge you, in conclusion, to remember that our country 
has a Pacific coast as well as an Atlantic coast; that the Pacific 
looks out upon a people vastly greater in population, a trade 
vastly greater in its future possibilities than does the Atlantic. 
The Pacific coast faces 500,000,000 people who are anxious and 
willing to trade with us. In the Orient lies our future commercial 
poa in the Orient lies our future commercial greatness; in 

e Orient lies the hope of thé future commercial supremacy of 
this great Republic. : 

Fate has destined Puget Sound to be the gateway of this great 
orientaltrade. Puget to-day has more natural advantages, 
more natural resources, is more rapidly 8 than any other 
region upon the face of the globe. Its marvelous growth within 
the last few years is but the beginning of what it will be within 
the next few years to come. 

Eight years ago Seattle had practically no trade upon the seas, 
but to-day more business is transacted upon the wharves of Seat- 
tle than is transacted at the wharves of any other city upon the 
entire western coast of the great Pacific 8 

While I claim no power to look into the seeds of time,“ yet I 
have perfect confidence in the Pode prvi that some of this House 
will live to see Seattle the third city, commercially. in this 
country. The people of Seattle and of the State of Washington 
are term earnest in their request for the construction of this 
canal. 

We understand its benefits and its necessities. We know the 
possibilities and the promises of our city and her commerce, so wo 
come asking an appropriation; ont an insignificant appropriation, 
as crumbs thrown to a beggar, but we want an appropriation 

mmensurate with our 


commensurate with our commerce, co 
future greatness. 
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Mr. LLOYD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 

Nevada [Mr. Van DUZER]. 
Mr. VAN DUZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise Sopy for the pur- 
of referring to a little incident that occurred here the other 
85 in which the State of Nevada and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLzeLL] and myself, as a Re- 
presentative from Nevada, were concerned. 

When the rule regarding the statehood bill was being debated, 
one of my constituents from Nevada sent in his card and I promptly 
responded and escorted him and his charming bride to the gallery. 
My friend was a young man from Tonopah [laughter], and he 
just recently married a very handsome young lady from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Laughter.] There is a sort of reciprocity between Penn- 
sylvania and Nevada. Pennsylvania comes to Nevada for her 
rich mines and, in this case, Nevada has gone to Pennsylvania 
for a handsome wife. |Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. DALZELL had the floor, and I remarked to the young lady 
sitting by my side, There is one of the distinguished statesmen 
from Pennsylvania,” referring to Mr. DALZELL. Oh, yes,” 
said she, “we are very proud of Mr. DALZELL laughter]; I liv 
in his disfrict.” I was just about to add a good Democratic com- 
» pliment as a courtesy, when, with a sweeping gesture and char- 
acteristic emphasis, he said, in closing his speech, And we have 
before us always, and will always have before us, unfortunately, 
because of our system, the example of Nevada.“ [Laughter.] 

It is unnecessarꝝ to state that I hastily excused myself and sought 
the floor, but by the time I reached the floor he had moved the 
previous question. It was my intention to hate asked unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be given five minutes to explain why 
the State of Nevada is an unfortunate example.” [Laughter. 
I rise in my place at this time merely to show why the State o 
Nevada is not an unfortunate example.“ [Laughter.] 

I thank God that the gentleman ** will always have before him 
the example of Nevada.” [Laughter.] I am quite sure that the 
example of Nevada is anything but unfortunate as far as Penn- 
sylvania is concerned. Some few months ago Charles M. Schwab 
invested a few thousand dollars in Tonopah, and in sinking a 
shaft struck ore the size and richness of which indicates millions, 
and just to-day in looking over the Tonopah pap-rs I notice that 
Charles M. Schwab and a party of Pittsburg millionaires have 
gone to Tonopah in a private car.” [Laughter.] 

While we do not particularly fancy the example “‘ of Pennsyl- 
vania steel-trust promotions” [laughter], yet we welcome Penn- 
Sylvania and hope that the next private car will include the Hon. 
JOHN DALZELL. of Pittsburg. [Laughter.] 

To-day Philadelphia, sadly stricken by the asphalt trust, the 
steel trust, and Lake Superior consolidated, is rapidly recouping 
her losses in Tonapah. 

It strikes me that Nevada has not been such an unfortunate ex- 
ample, at least as far as Pennsylvania is concerned, because to- 
day both Pittsburg and Philadelphia are investing more heavily 
in Nevada than in any section of the West and are reaping a 
golden harvest of profits. [Laughter and applause.) All I fear 
is that when once the distinguished gentleman brushes the cob- 
webs of protection from his vision he will be wanting to annex 
Nevada to Pennsylvania. {Laughter and applause. 

But, sir, I wish to say to you that the greatness and glory which 
surround your own section are due rather to law than to human 
energy or natural resources. Pittsburg, a city which you no 
doubt love, is the creature of law. High protection has enabled 
vast fortunes to be accumulated and has reared a mighty city at 
the junction of two waterways. Protection, which has stifled 
competition. fost2red trusts, created monopoly, stimulated polit- 
ical corruption. has made Pittsburg a city, it is true, to be won- 
dered at: but. sir, whatever of greatness attaches to my State is 
and has been the result of human energy and of the natural re- 
sources, and we have not relied upon the Government or the 
r party or upon statutory enactment for our history, 
full of activity, intensity, and achievement, (Applause. ] 

If there has been any unfortunate example, it is certainly not 
the example of Nevada, but the example of the Republican party, 
which has been unfortunate for Nevada. I recognize in you the 
most distinguished leader of the Republican party in Congress, 
and if western Pennsylvania has outstripped Nevada in wealth 
and population it is because your party and your party policy, 
while it was giving legislative protection to your chief industry— 

our iron mines and steel plants—was strikin ing down our great 
industry—our silver mines and milling plants. 

Your party forced us into the Union. Your party, the Repub- 
lican party, needed Nevada. You had to have her. She served 
your purposes splendidly. She saved the Union and your party 
with her vote, and saved the finances of this nation when we needed 
metallic money. I serve notice upon Con right now, and 
particularly upon the Republicans in this House, that I do not 
Tania thatany man make a political football out of Nevada, 


Applause. ] 


| ter. 


At this late day, when the very darkest of her days was caused 
by the adverse legislation of the Republican party upon our lead- 


ing industries, and while you are profoundly silent upon the 
silver question and are standing guard as watchful sentinels over 
what you term the “‘ corpse of silver,” you know full well that it 
is to you a live issue, which you will revivify as soon as ient 
from a political standpoint for the purpose of absolutely destroy- 
ing it if you have the power so to do. 

It is not a dead issue, and to-day it is age prestei factor in our 
financial system, Your Fowler bill, your Hill bill, your Aldrich 
bill are all aimed at this issue, which you are constantly endeav- 
oring to keep in abeyance, and your ultimate intention is to elimi- 
nate silyer from our currency and reduce its value to a few cents 
an ounce. The Republican party, as far as Nevada is concerned, 
is indeed an unfortunate example.“ 

Why should the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the distinguished leader of the Republican party, see fit to lamen: 
Nevada? Nevada has no cause to hide her face in shame, and it 
is a distinguished honor for me to defend her from the attacks of 
gentlemen whose geographical horizon is bounded either by par- 
tisanship or by local self-interest. [Applause.] Her admission 
into the Union was dramatic; her services at: that time to the 
Union a continuing source of pride. Her United States Senators 
for 3 have ranked with the statesmen of America. 

They have contributed more to the legislative history of the 
nation than have those from Pennsylvania. Her wealth has added 
as much to civilization and progress as has that of Pennsylvania. 
It is true we have no steel trust, nor have we ever had any Home- 
stead riots nor whisky rebellions, neither do we have long hours 
of labor nor low wages. With few millionaires, yet we are with- 
out paupers. Our wealth is not wrought by tears, heartaches, or 
Loni by child labor, foreign labor, nor by motherhood’s sacrifice, 

pplause. 

It is 8 for me to enter into any extended description of 
Nevada's history and Nevada's resources. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania thinks Nevada an unfortu- 
nate example. Is it because of her history? Her history is one of 
a race of conquering and dominating pioneers, adding to civiliza- 
tion an empire of cent resources. Is it because of her 
productions? She has added more to the wealth of the nation 
than Pittsburg. Is it because of her population? Then I simply 
wish to call to the attention of the eman that the future de- 
velopment of western America will be a realization more fas- 
cinating and wonderful than that which has marked the growth 
of the great East. 

Jefferson could hardly foresee the magnificence of the Louisiana 
Exposition at St. Louis. Lewis and k could hardly foretell 
the future of the t Northwest. The present development of 
the West, if sounded in prophecy of fifty years ago, would have 
seemed more visionary than the stories Columbus carried back to 
Spain. One hundred years ago Pittsburg was the outpost of west- 
ern civilization. Fifty years ago Pittsburg was a village and no 
one could foresee the day when the smoke of commerce should 
hang like a cloud over a rich and populous city. Without an 
stretch of imagination, in answer to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, we have in Nevada a town named Reno that has more 
promise to-day than Pittsburg had fifty years ago. 

It will be no extravagant statement to say that the possibilities 
of Reno to-day are as great as those of Pittsburg NE fons ago. 
Reno’s natural resources are as great. Her agricul ibili- 
ties are greater. Her mineral possibilities are greater. Her rail- 
road possibilities are asgreat. She is not only the gateway to the 
West, through which commerce must go East and West and North 
and South, as it was the case with Pittsburg fifty years ago, but 
she is the center of a richer and more resourceful territory, with 
possibilities of less competition than Pittsburg. We have not the 
coal, but Reno is situated to-day as the natural center of a coun- 
try the richest in the West. Her climatic conditions are most 
favorable. Her present population is full of energy and hustle, 
She is a city of beautiful residences. She is an educational cen- 
She is full of industrial activity. She is destined to be an 
agricultural center, a railroad center, a mining center, and a manu- 
facturing center. 

Her railroads reach northward into southern „where 
the forests of the West are untouched; her roads lead south to 
where the greatest mineral zones of the world lie. She is midway 
between Portland and Los Angeles, and will be some day the 
midway terminal between the eastern slope of the Sierras, with 
her lumber, mines, horticulture, agriculture, power ibilities, 
and mineral wealth tributary to her. As a rai center she 
has the lead of any city in the arid region. 

Asa manufacturing center she has power possibilities which 
may make her a Worcester or a Salem. A turbulent stream with 
rapid fall furnishes unlimited possibilities. And then, why ship 
our wool to New England when we have the facilities at home? 
Why ship our hides and leather eastward, when we have the raw 
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material and the powerat home? Why ship our cattle to Chicago 
and Kansas City, when we can build our own great cold-storage 


lants. 
p Why ship our ores to Denver, Salt Lake City, and El Paso, when 
Reno is a natural smelting center with inexhaustible mineral re- 
sources? Pittsburg of fifty years ago hardly 1 the predic- 
tions of the Pittsburg of to-day. Yet within three years Reno has 
grown from 5,000 to 12,000 in population. 

Give Reno competitive freight rates by competing lines of trans- 
continental lines, make her a terminal traffic point, and she will 
3 Sacramento, Cal., or Salt Lake City, Utah. Her growth will 

magic. 

Nevada only needs opportunity to make her great; Reno only 
needs opportunity to make-her great. She is the natural terminal 
point for southern Oregon. Reno is destined to be a great distrib- 
uting center. She will be theindustrial clearing house of the arid re- 

ion. She needs low freight rates to bring in raw materials and low 

ight rates to ship out her products and finished raw materials. 

The Newlands irrigation act means an immense 8 for 
the arid region. Reno stands as the gateway. Mr. Newell, of 
the reclamation, prophesies a population of 500,000 for Nevada, 
and under such conditions Reno will be a young Pittsburg. 

She stands ready to furnish all the beef Pittsburg can eat; she 
can supply you with creamery butter, with honey. Her woolen 
mills of the future can clothe you her shoe manufactories of the 
future keep you dry shod. She can supply the lumber of com- 
merce for you. 

She can give you copper sufficient for your electrical purposes, 
your borax, your salt, and furnish gold and silver for your com- 
— and dividends from mines to strengthen your financial 

it. 

You call Nevada an unfortunate example, and yet the dreams 
of a swift industrial development will make Reno in half a cen- 
tury the Pittsburg of the West—in population Specie! | not your 
equal now, but in patriotic citizenship quite your equal, in abun- 
dance of raw materials your superior, in mineral products at least 
your rival, and in the production of the precious metals without 


a peer. 

When we look toa future bright with such promise, is there 
aught in the example of brave Nevada that can eany Ameri- 
can citizen? 

Large in area, small in population, rich in resources, which the 
policy of your party has continually retarded, we are an examples 
of energy and achievement of which the Union should be proud. 

Senator WILLIAM M. Stewart added to the Constitution of the 
United States an amendment which has shaped our racial and 
industrial tness. : 

Senator John P. Jones delivered a speech on protection which 
has since become a text-book, and from which even the great pro- 
tection State of Pennsylvania has never equaled. 

Senator Francis G. NEwLANps is the father of irrigation, a 
governmental policy which will have a wider influence on Ameri- 
can civilization than any law ever placed on the statute book, a 
measure which will furnish homes for the millions and build up 
an See as rich and populous as can be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Has the fortunate example of Pennsylvania ever produced three 
Senators whose names will live as long in political history? Our 
Mackey has done more for commerce than your greatest money 
king; our George Hearst more for education than your Carnegie. 

Our millionaires will have influenced our times more than yours. 

In literature we have our Bret, Hartes, Mark Twains, our Sam 
Davis, and our Sam Dunham, 8 i 

I might compare and contrast and exploit our greatness with 
that of your State, and I could reach only one conclusion, and 
that would be that in the example of Pennsylvania there is little 
we could follow with credit, but in the example of Nevada there 
is much that Pennsylvania could follow with profit. 5 

I think the time arrived in Nevada's history, now so full o 
promise, and whose history has been a history bright in example, 
that, fast assuming a position when her wealth and population 
is making her a factor, further taunt or insult should be omitted, 
and that gentlemen who are prone to criticise should first inform 
themselves as to our history and our possible future. 

Feeling that the constant re about Nevada has become a 
habit rather than an intentional reflection, I promise the House 
that just as often as the misinformed continue to hold Nevada up 
as an unfortunate example, just so long will her present Re 
sentative hold her up as an example that any State could emulate 
with safety and with honor. [Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DALZELL. I only suggest that my friend from Nevada 
would do well hereafter to wait until a speech is ended before he 
makes his compliments. e 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 


Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina 


[Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. . Mr, Chairman, several days ago I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 14833, identical in terms with the bill introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmtons], 
authorizing the Commissioner-General of Immigration to esta 
lish an information bureau on Ellis Island for the better enlight- 
ormoni ot immigrants and for their better distribution throughout 

is land. 

I fear. Mr, Chairman, that we do not fully realize the tremen- 
dous influence that immigration has had and is destined to have 
upon the internal development of this country. 

We are a nation born, as it were, of the peoples of the earth. 
Already more than one-third of our population are of foreign 
parentage, and this number is annually augmented by over three- 
quarters of a million immigrants. That the future of this coun- 
try will be 8 largely by foreign hands is beyond question. 

hat is the work of development which this country unfolds be- 
fore the industrious immigrant, and what are the opportunities 
offered him here? These are the questions now agitating the coun- 
try and which we as Representatives are called on to aid in solv- 
ing. Some rambling poet thus apostrophized this country: 

America! half-brother of the world! 
With something good and bad of every land. 

So wide and varied are our industries, so cosmopolitan are our 
people, that we can scarcely escape the application of these lines. 

e may add, however. that with an area measured only by an 
entire zone, with dimatic conditions unapproximated in any coun- 
try on the globe, with physical conditions as varied as the thoughts 
of the wildest dreamer, we have, by the skillful and energetic 
use of those natural advantages, become not only a brother but 
an elder brother, feeding and clothing the nations of the earth. 
We lead the world in the production of cotton, corn, and wheat 
and it is to this fact that we owe the distinction of being the 
wealthiest of nations. 

With what zeal, then, should we guard the agriaultural interests 
of those sections which pour into our coffers annually millions of 
newly created wealth. 

In passing let us look briefly at the industrial status of those 
sections. In the Middle West, and some Northern States where 
corn is the product, we find a dense white Sopa composed 
2 of desirable European immigrants and their descendants, 
and as a natural consequence we find farm lands in the highest 
state of cultivation and selling at what to us of the South seem 
to ba fabulous prices. Agricultural conditions there are all that 
could be desired. 

In the West and Northwest, the great wheat-growing section 
of this country, we have witnessed industrial evolutions which are 
simply startling. Modern appliances for . and harvesting, 
and the railroads, those great arteries of commerce which have 
done so much for our internal improvement, have enabled a some- 
what scattered immigrant population to take first place in the 
world’s supply of cereals. 

Now, let us turn to the South and view the conditions there, 
for it is of this section mainly that I desire to speak. 

It is said that in the South alone may be found the pure blood 
of the settlers of this country. This is a very pretty thought, 
but it scarcely-compensates for retarded industrial development, 

Though we have about $200,000,000 invested in textile indus- 
tries in the South, to say nothing of the millionsinvested in other 
manufacturing enterprises, we are nevertheless essentially an ag- 
ricultural people. K 

The doctrine of political economy is: That communities 
manufacture only when the population has become too dense to 
profit by tilling the soil.“ Measured by this standard we are not 
naturally a manufacturing people, and are such only because of 
our proximity to the raw material and of our unequaled natural 
advantages. While we welcome capital into our midst, and feel 
that ere long conditions will warrant a fuller development of 
manufacturing interests, the sudden and enormous growth of 
this industry has brought us face to face with a grave problem. 

Since the days of slavery our lands have been but poorly tilled. 
No thought of their preseryation is ever entertained, the doctrine 
being to wear out the old and cut down the new.” A German 
family is often supported on the products grown on 2 acres of land. 
while 30 to 40 acres constitute a one-horse farm in the South. 
This prodigality and wasting of lands, than which none better 
may Že had in the world, is due to the scarcity of labor; and yet 
from ranks already thin have been drawn annually thousands of 
mill operatives. 

We are practically without competition in the production of 
cotton. Our crop just marketed amounted to over half a billion 
dollars. Think what this means to the South. Think what it 
means to the United States. Can we afford to allow this industry 
to decline? And yet, I tell you tat it is declining. Every year 
witnesses a great influx to our cotton mills of the intelligent 
farming population, which at best was inadequate for the proper 
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cultivation of our soil. Under the new conditions cities and 
towns are springing up ev here. T 
of every kind is growing, while the capacity for production, owing 
to the scarcity of labor, is declining fearfully. 

But some, from the past, would call up the skeleton of over- 
production. Mr. Chairman, in a few years the South, under the 
most favorable conditions, can not supply the world’s demand for 
cotton. Have we not scen the world’s demand raised from 10,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 bales within the past five years? What, at 
this rate of increase. will be the demand, say, twenty years hence? 
A well- informed English authority states that at the present ratio 
of demand the world will require 23,000,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually within the next ten years. 

Those who read between the lines in the many eastern disturb- 
ances know that within a score of years China, like Japan, will 
have felt the quickening effect of western influences, and in the 
most remote corner of that great sleeping Empire will be sold the 

roducts of this and European countries. Overproduction to-day 
is but little more than a specter of Wall street, and at most can 
be only temporary. The danger is that England, being the great- 
est sufferer from underproduction in this country, will so encour- 
age cotton growing in India and Africa as to develop serions 
competition. Already the English spinners have this matter un- 
der consideration, with a view to urging it upon the Government. 

If increased production is necessary to meet increased demands, 
let the demand be met by southern development. Having seen 
the great western wilderness, with its hostile Indians, its scarcity 
of water, and other attendant obstacles, pass, as if by magic, into 
peaceful, thrifty Commonwealths, and, considering that this was 
wrought by immigrants in little more than a quarter of a century, 
we conclude that with this tide of immigration once turned south- 
ward we may look forward to an era of agricultural development 
which will meet ali demands upon us and allay competition abroad. 

In the light of experience it is evident that great activity and 
concert of action on the part of the southern people will be nec- 
essary in order to direct immigration southward. Of 700,000 
foreigners landing in this country during the year ending June 
80, 1902, less than 10,000 settled in the entire South, and 5,000 of 
that number settled in Louisiana. 

Let me digress a little here to correct two erroneous ideas which 
have militated very much against the South in securing desirable 
immigrants. The first error is that the South does not desire im- 
migration. This is utterly untrue. While the South has never 
exercised itself as other sections have in securing immigrants, 
there is no place under the Stars and Stripes where the stranger 
finds a more congenial reception. 

The second error is that the immigrant fears he will be degraded 
by contact with the negro in the same line of work. In answer to 
this I will say that the southern white man works in the field and 
elsewhere with the negro and is fully respected. From personal 
observation I may add that the immigrants who settled in my own 
section are not only as highly respected, but are ae thrifty and 
prosperous as the best of our citizens. 

Let me say in this connection that there is no disposition in the 
South to get ridof the negro. While he is improvident touching 
his own affairs, under the intelligent direction of the white man 
he is unexcelled as a laborer. When let alone by agitators he is 
contented snd Happy and is well adapted to the warm, southern 
climate. He will be found as useful to the small immigrant 
farmer as he has proven to be to us. 

We will now review some of the opportunities which the South 
offers to the immigrant: 

The land area of the South is 585,310,000 acres. In 1900 the 
total farm acreage was 387,690,426 acres. The total improved 
acreage was only 145,185,599. This leaves about 242,000,000 acres 
of farm lands to be put into profitable cultivation. 

The unimproved farm lands of the South give a greater area 
for settlement and cultivation than the total area of Texas, Lou- 

‘isiana, and Arkansas combined. Over 110,000,000 acres of this 
land lies east of the Mississippi River, and there is comparatively 
a small amount of it which is not available for crops of some kind. 

For diversity, quantity, and quality of productions the Southern 

States are . Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
after touring the South, said: No section of the world offers 
‘such inducements for diversified farming; and he predicted a 

‘future for that section such as has not been witne before in 
this country. 

That our people grow cotton almost exclusively is due to the 

\fact that at prevailing prices it is the most profitable and mer- 

chantable crop that is planted. Where the farmer turns his at- 
tention to diversified crops the results compare favorably with 
the best efforts of farmers without this region. A Pennsylvania 
farmer settling in North Carolina on lands which cost him $5 per 
acre, lands thought to have been worn out, raised 18 bushels of 
wheat per acre. An Illinois farmer settling in Madison County, 
Ala., a few years ago bought 500 acres of land at $15 per acre. 


Demand for farm products 


Last year this land yielded 30 bushels of wheat per acre on 175 
acres planted. 

A farmer in Anderson County, my district, realized this 
on a one-horse farm of ordinary land, from cotton and other 
products, over $1,200. According to the figures of a late year- 
book, good and bad wheat fields together in South Carolina 
yielded an average of $8.62 per acre, against $7.57 in Minnesota, 
$7.07 in North Dakota, $6.84 in South Dakota, and $9.75 in Iowa; 
and the value of land in South Carolina is much lower than in any 
of the States named. A few years ago tobacco culture was not 
thought of in South Carolina. To-day, from a comparatively 
small area in which the experiment has been made, we sell annu- 
ally more than $2,000,000 worth of tobacco. 

In the great Appalachian belt, from the Potomac River to the 
Tennessee line, the soil is peculiarly adapted to fruit growing, 
and especially to the apple industry. Virginia has been giving at- 
tention to thisindustry, and she is now the third Statein the Union, 
with a fair prospect of becoming the first, in the production of 
this fruit. The celebrated Albemarle pippin, of Virginia, is con- 
sidered the finest export apple that this country produces, and 
practically the whole crop of this variety is marketed in London 
at $5 per barrel and more. It is said that the mountainous sec- 
tions of North and South Carolina are also well adapted to the 
growth of this variety of apple. In this same belt peaches, 
grapes, and other fruits are produced in the highest state of ex- 
cellence. 

That the greatest yield of corn per acre was in South Carolina, 
I need scarcely remind you. That the North has its vegetable gar- 
dens in the South Atlantic and Gulf States; that the greater por- 
tion of semitropical fruits, such as oranges and nas, are 
shipped from Southern States; that great quantities of fish and 
game with which the northern markets are supplied are shipped 
from that section are facts with which every vendor in the streets 
is familiar. z 

In fact, the scope of southern industries is so great that we can 
not classify or enumerate them in the brief space of this discourse. 
Suffice it to say that no worthy immigrant from the North or 
from Europe can land in our midst without finding an inviting 
field in which to exercise his bent or inclination. R 

As I am perhaps more familiar with the peculiar advantages of 
my own State, and as it is perhaps becoming that I should — 
ticularize only with reference to it, I shall attempt to lay balota 
you some of those advantages. 

South Carolina’s 34,000 square miles of territory may be con- 
sidered the garden spot of the Atlantic coast country and the 
ideal location for the home seeker for several very potent reasons. 
The State is in the shape of an isosceles triangle, protected on its 
northern side by the towering walls of the Blue Ridge mountain 
chain, while on the east, the coast line, the tempering Gulf stream 
makes its inward bend on its way to the British Isles, its influence 
on the climate being so marked that an annual mean temperature 
of 65° is obtained, it never being greater than 50°, even in the 
extreme alpine region. 

In the center of the triangle an unvarying mean temperature 
of 47.2° in winter, 63.4° in spring, 76.4° in summer, and 63.9° in 
autumn is maintained, with ten and one-half hours of daylight on 
the shortest day of the year and fourteen on the longest. With 
such meteorological conditions South Carolina is easily the 
southern France of America, Coupling this matchless climate— 
known the world over through the scores who have sought and 
recovered lost health at such resorts as Aiken, Camden, and Sum- 
meryille—with a most productive, sandy, and porous soil, capable 
of growing money crops the year through—cotton, indigo, to- 
bacco, Ap tea, rice, corn, wheat, oats, barley, fruits of all 
kinds of finest quality, truck of every description, in short, all 
crops common to the different portions of the United States— 
ssh pe this with rarest deposits of minerals—gold, tin, iron, 
lead, copper, manganese, bismuth, aluminum—granite of finest 
quality, kaolin and other money-value clays, her great water 

wers and other resources of value to the investor, the warrant 

or the assertion that this State is the ideal spot for the home- 
seeker who wishes to devote his energy to agriculture or indus- 
trial pursuits or the investor seeking sure results from his energy 
and enterprise is apparent. 

South Carolina is one of the original States of this Union. She 
has been primarily an agricultural State. She has never realized 
the need of labor until the last year or two, but now she has es- 
tablished her “department of agriculture, commerce, and immi- 
gration,” in charge of Commissioner E. J. Watson, a most able 
and efficient officer, and issued her invitation to the peoples of 
other lands and other portions of this country to come and enjoy 
her exceptional advantages. This has come about by reason of 
the industrial awakening of her people in the last decade and by 
the phenomenal success attained in industrig] development. The 
upbuilding of the cotton-manufacturing industry and of manu- 
facturing enterprises of other kinds to that degree which makes 
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her the second State in the Union to-day, with about $40,000,000 


invested in such plants. as stated generally of the South, has un- 
consciously drawn from the fields the intelligent white tenant 
class of her citizens. a strong type of American citizen, until now 
intelligent white labor is needed to carry the agricultural devel- 
opment to that state of perfection that it can easily attain. 

The tendency of the negro is to the trades in the great centers 
of population. This is following in the wake of the education of 
the race. This State is to-day aiding the negro in these lines by 
maintaining a mechanical college, where he is given such train- 
ing, preferring intelligent white labor on the farms, with their 
intensified methods, and aiding in the solution of a great problem. 

Diversified farming is now claiming the attention of this State’s 
best farmers and landowners, and they want European, eastern 
and western, methods employed. Hence they invite the sturdy 
white settlers to come and share with them what nature has so 
lavishly bestowed upon their land. They ask them to come while 
undeveloped lands may be had at minimum prices on easy terms, 
and not, as in thickly settled strips of country, at $150 an acre. 
It is the province of this new department of our State govern- 
ment, just established, to collect these lands, locate the settlers, 
and watch over them, giving fostering care to their welfare. 

The stock-raising industry is now merely in its infancy, not- 
withstanding the thousands of acres of rich and valuable meadow 
lands. Many are going into this industry. and the man who is 
familiar with its methods, settling there at this time, can not but 
reap a harvest. Soitis with poultry raising, dairying, and truck- 
ing for the early eastern markets. 

Xo State in the Union for its size has finer railroad facilities. 
The map is a network of railroad lines, converging at the center 
of the triangle, Through the State run the three main North-to- 
South trunk lines, with fast passenger and refrigerator service, 
each with many branch lines, reaching into the counties. 
One of the trunk lines has more of its mileage in this State than in 
any other of the States it traverses. The navigation of the inland 
waterways is now thorough, a line with connections with steam- 
ships for New York, Philadelphia, and Boston having just been 
opened to the very center of the State, making rich river bottom 
lands available for such settlers as are furnished by Holland, for 
instance. The telegraph and the telephone connect practically 
every town and hamlet with the outside world, and the farmscan 
and do secure the latter service. 

Educational advantages in South Carolina are unsurpassed. 
the country the State maintains a superior type of public free 
schools under the direction of the State superintendent of educa- 
tion. All the townsand cities have modern and up-to-date free pub- 
lic schools and high schools, carrying the education of the children 
to the college . The State maintains and heartily supports 
a literary higher institution of learning with a record of a cen- 
tury, a splendid agricultural and mechanical college, a fine mili- 
tary academy, and a college for the literary and industrial train- 
` ing of its women that possesses a widespread reputation. There 

are in different portions of the State four other high-class colleges 
and universities for the education of men and seven coll ges for the 
education of women. Surely South Carolina's educational atmos- 
phere equals her matchless climate and makes her a leader in the 
cause of education. 

But not alone in the instances mentioned is the prosperous and 
rapidly developing little State a leader. She has set the pace in 
the South in the matter of building model good roads. It is now 
some years since the work was begun, and the sand-clay mixture, 
well-drained system of roads was first introduced here, soon at- 
tracting the attention of the Federal Government's good-roads 
experts, who have used them as object lessons in good-road build- 
ing in other parts of the country. To-day this State has miles 
upon miles of this class of roads, a joy to the farmer and automo- 
bilist alike, and the good work has but just begun. In some 
counties the splendid granite deposits have been well utilized in 
the building of lasting macadam roadways. ; 

The topography of the country in South Carolina has blessed 
the State with rarest water powers. A conservative estimate 
psoas the developed and undeveloped water powers at 1,000,000 

orsepower of water power. The development of a portion of this 

power a decade ago led to the introduction of transmitted electric 
power, generated at water-power plants, to cotton mills some 
miles distant. This was first tried here, and to-day many a spin- 
dle is operated by the overhead motor drive furnished with elec- 
tricity carried long distances over wires. This was one of the 
great elements entering into the rapid development of cotton 
man ing in South Carolina. It made investors independent 
of high-priced sites beside water powers, and removed all ques- 
tion of availability of sites. It is noteworthy to remark in this 
connection that in 1882 only 4,113 horsepower of water power was 
in use. To-day, in one city alone, there is a single plant develop- 

nearly three times as much. 

speaking tus at length of my own State it is in no sense with 


In | of maturity, which is estimated at 


the idea of disparaging the resources of other States, but I rather 
refer to it as something of a type of the whole South. Surely there 
is much in common for which we should feel justly proud, to 
which I can only refer in this connection. 

The value of cotton mills in the South in 1880 was $21,000,000; 
in 1908. $175,000,000. In 1880 farm property was valued at 
$2,212,000,000; in 1900 it was valued at $5,158.000,000. In 1893 
southern exports amounted to $250,072,790; in 1903 to $542,011,661. 
In 1880 the South had 20.000 miles of railroad; in 1903 the mile- 
age was 50,000. In 1880 the South manufactured 397.009 tons of 
pig iron; in 1903, 8,300,000 tons. The value of lumber products 
in 1880 was $39,000,000; in 1903 they reached the sum of $200,000,000. 
In 1880 the South mined 6,000,000 tons of coal; in 1903 she mined 
70,000,000 tons. > 

This internal development, rapid and stupendons as it is, is only 
an earnest of what we may reasonably expect in the future under 
proper conditions. Š 

We invite the northern and western farmer and the deserving 
Euro immigrant to share with us this goodly heritage. 
We would have them link their arms in ours now at the dawn of 
a new era and participate fully in the benefits and glories of our 
development. 

In England, Ireland, and Scotland only one person in thirty-one 
owns land, and this is mo for 60 per cent of its value. In 
the populous rural sections of the North farm lands sell at from, 
$100 to $150 per acre. We offer you lands at from $5 to $15 per; 
acre, which, with a little attention, are just as productive and 
more desirable, owing to climatic advantages which adapt them 
to a great variety of crops. While we are awake to the 3 
of immigration as a means of keeping our farming interests com- 
mensurate with our manufacturing interests, we confess some, 
solicitation, and we think the United States Government should 
feel some solicitation, as to the character of those immigrants. 

This Government should look well to the laws restricting im- 
migration; and while no worthy person, sound physically and 
mentally, should be turned back, we should see to it that this 
country is not made an asylum or almshouse for the undesirable 
citizen of the Old World. We want only voluntary immigrants; 
not such as are induced by their own countries toseek new homes. 
It is true that the constant loss of able-bodied young men, for it is 
this class who usually emigrate, is a severe drain on the old coun- 
tries. They have all the care and expense of rearing them to years 
f to $1.000 per individual, 
and receive absolutely nothinginreturn. Aside from this item of 
apene, however, emigration works but little detriment to the, 
old countries, for they are all densely populat-d,and in all, save 


‘Ireland, the births are very much in excess of the deaths. 


While we should hold out open arms to the deserving immi- 
grant who is not satisfied with conditions in his native land, it is 
our inherent right and but self-preservation to exclude that tur- 
bulent, thriftless, disaffected element who, restrained only by force. 
at home, in this country indulge in most unbridled license. We 
need tillers of the soil, who by industry will build up the waste 
places and make our hillsides and valleys golden with the fruits 
of honest toil. 

That this is a condition and nota theory which we are con- 
fronting may be inferred from the following figures compiled by- 
Chairman McLeod, of the Western Passenger Association: Out 
of 700,000 immigrants arriving here in 1902, New York received 
203,824; Pennsylvania, 139,000; Illinois, 45,845; Massachusetts, 
50,989; Ohio, 25,900, with other Northern and Western States 
following with from 5,000 to 15,000. Lon will note that the 
greatest influx was into States having the largest cities, already 
overpopulated, and, as I have stated previously, comparativel 
none went to the South. Of this 700,000 accounted for, 2.947 had 
professions, 79,769 were skilled workmen, 422,379 were classed as 
miscellaneous, and 153,149, including women and children, had 
no occupations. 

If this miscellaneous class were laborers, who in time would 
seek the rural districts, we might well welcome them. If they 
are so many additional charges on cities already burdened, we 
can not calculate the possible evils which may arise from their . 
coming. We can easily assimilate the industrious 5 
but this country can no more assimilate great hordes of di ected 
immigrants than the human system can assimilate an overdose of 
poison. : 

It is the purpose of the bill which I introduced to meet this 
very exigency by establishing a bureau for the intelligent distri- 
bution of worthy immigrants. As to what countries furnish the 
most desirable immigrants, speculation or opinion is very much 
divided. There seems to be strong prejudice against the Asiatic 
and southwestern European. Until lately considerable prejudice 
existed oe the Italian, but with most favorable testimony in 
his be from Georgia, Louisiana, and a number of other 
Southern States, our people look with a great deal more favor on 
these hardy, industrious agriculturists. 
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It is not alone the foreigner whom we would invite to our South- 
land. In fact, the settler whom we most desire is the intensive 
northern farmer. In the South he will find conditions of soil and 
climate which respond thost readily and abundantly to intensive 
methods of farming. He will find lands selling at much less 
acre than he rents his northern lands for annually. He will 
a people frank and congenial in their dealings. He will obtain a 
better idea of southern conditions, and will more fully acquaint 
his northern brother with those conditions, thereby overcoming 
local prejudices. I assert, in the light of wide observation, that 
no northern farmer can reside for two years in our midst without 
becoming one with us. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, that my bill is an important one, looking 
to the proper selection and distribution of immigrants and to the 
best interests of the immigrants themselves, in furnishing them, 
helpless and alone as they are, such information as will enable 
them to choose wisely the homes of their adoption, must be ap- 
parent to everyone. The importance to this nation of aiding and 
en ing desirable immigrants to come amongst us can be 
realized only in the light of the fact that our future history will 
reflect in great measure the characteristics of those immigrants. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CLAUDE Kro]. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I regret at this time 
to intrude myself upon the quiet and calm of this deliberative 
body. The Republican Members of this House and of the Senate 
have, during this entire session. vied with each other in eulogiz- 


ing and in glorifying the distinguished President of the United 
rush 2 
he has done 


States. They have tumbled over each other in the 

unqualified indorsement and approval to everything 

and to everything he has said. I do not wish to make invidious 

comparisons in this House, ially among Republican Mem- 

bers, but candor compels me to say that no gentleman of the Re- 
ublican side has even approached the distinguished gentleman 

From Ohio [Mr. GRosVENOR] in the extravagance, in the fulsome- 

ness. and in the elaborateness of his praise. The gentleman has 

attributed to the President all the virtues which an ideal man, an 

ideal citizen, an ideal soldier. or an ideal statesman should possess. _ 

We on this side, Mr. Chairman, respectfully beg to differ with 
3 from Ohio. In such conflict of opinion authority 
is always of the highest importance. And, sir, to sustain our 
opinion of the distinguished occupant of the White House I shall 
cite to you an authority so high, so eminent, and so infallible that 
no Member upon that side, not even the distingui gentleman 
from Ohio . GROSVENOR], will have reason to dispute or doubt. 
That authority is no more and no less than the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio himself [Mr. GROSVENOR]. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side. 

It may seem strange, Mr. Chairman—it may astonish the Repub- 
lican Members of this House to know that at one time in his life 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] wasan 
eminent and an interesting contributor to the New York Journal. 
[Laughter.] When the ublican convention met in Philadel- 
phia in 1900 it was General GROSVENOR who was a most enter- 
taining and conspicuons contributor to the New York Journal in 
. to the 5 5 the eee Wee Thee of 

e distinguis CCC to 
quote from the four signed letters by the eman from Ohio. 

On June 21, 1900, in a signed letter to the New York Journal, 
the gentleman from Ohio said of Mr. Roosevelt: 

There is somethir g new here under the sun. 

[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

We have a brilliant, erratic, curious sort of a man— 

[Laughter on the Democratic side]— 

pianoa him. His enemies are 
politicians 


5 to 
him, and a great herd 
own selfish and shameful ends. 


are trying to use him for their 


the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. in reply to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] the other day, said that he 
had never heard it or seen it in soy p 
ah have. [Laughter on the ocratic side.] 
on: 


And a tly not one of them, neither friend nor foe nor selfish person, 
Soana to have the slightest care for iis welfare. That man is Theodore Roose- 
velt, governor of New York. 


evs applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 
d again: 


It is said that last he shouted and screamed and danced in the meet- 
ing of the New York tion and said: “I am sayed; Iam saved!” Saved 
from whom? 8a i 


ved from the men who want to get rid of him. Is that it? 
Saved from the men who injudiciously in their friendship for him want to 
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see him nominated. Is that it? Saved from the men who 


fighting over 
him as a bone of contention, one fof Eis defeat and another for his elevation, 


and neither one cares for him. Is that it? 
ughter. | 

urther he says: 

It is coolly and admitted, and not denied when charged, by a cer- 

eosi g nima S hier ork and in the New York dek Spares. bya or 
opposed to or governor use they do notthink he is the 
C Therefore they are 
willing to him off and dump him— 


Just mark the word “dump!” That is the way we get rid of 
refuse in the South dump it [laughter 
and dump him upon the Presidential ticket, the sole and sordid in- 
terest ot ves and their ownschemes of politics. Here he is. os 
ewe be nominated for Vice-President to-morrow, what will be of 


You must remember that Roosevelt had time and time again 
said he was not going to be a candidate, and would not be a candi- 
date under any circumstances, and the gentleman from Ohio was 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt as a Vice-Presidential candidate. He 
knew him. [Laughter.] 

be nominated for Vice-President to-morrow. What will 

he wasa dishonest man or else that he did not want 

the place, and in this last instance it would be said of him that he had no 
power of his own, no will, no voice— 

But we all know that Roosevelt has a voice [laughter] 


that he was simply taken of 1 men who hated him, who were 
osed to him, and f into the posi in order that they might get rid 


[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

So, then, we have him made Vice-President by the very men 
who wanted to rid of him. And the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] is corroborated by ex-Senator Thurston, who 
also was a contributor to this paper at the same time. I want to 
call attention to how accurately they sized up this Vice-Presidential 
candidate. Here is what Senator Thurston says. Remember 
they were trying to get rid of him: 

And it would be a cage for a man of Roosevelt's temperament and bound- 

ambition. Now, a caged lion at least can roar, but a lion in the Vice- 
keep still. He has no voice in 


0 


Presidential cage can not even roar. He must 
the Government. 
8 and applause on the Democratic side.] 

„then, Roosevelt is in public life to-day, nationally, because 
his friends and his enemies wanted to put him in a place where 
he could do neither harm nor good. [Laughterand applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

But, gentlemen, I want to make an alarming statement, espe- 
cially in the face of all this exaltation of Roosevelt by the Repub- 
lican party, and declare to you that Theodore Roosevelt was 
distasteful to William McKinley; and I challenge any Republican 
on that side, and I challenge any Republican in this nation to 
deny it here or elsewhere. I charge more, that Theodore Roose- 
velt as a candidate for Vice-President upon the Republican ticket 
e Genres to William McKinley, and not one of you can 

eny it. 

Icharge, further, that Theodore Roosevelt, as Vice-Presidential 
candidate, was humiliating to the friends of the McKinley Admin- 
istration, and I dare any one of you to deny it. md applause 
on the Democratic side.] Gentlemen, think of it! He was hu- 
miliating to General GROSVENOR himself, now his great champion 
upon this floor, and he dares not deny it. [Laughterand applause 
on the Democratic side.] I call Te him to denyit. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, I have made that 


ck , and none of you will deny it. I now produce the same 
high and infallible Republican authority for that, and it isa little 
pathetic. [Laughter.] 


In another letter of the gentleman from Ohio to his paper, the 
New York Journal [laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side], of date June 19, 1900, he writes: 


That Roosevelt to-day is pressed by the following influences is very 
well understood. First. The demand ot Nr PLATT seal the Platt-Quay 
25 8 Me Kinley shall be forced to take a distasteful running mate 


of their 

Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No man in this House, no man in this nation, was closer to 
William McKinley than the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 
No man knew McKinley’s wishes, and no man knew McKinley’s 
tastes better than the gentleman from Ohio, and he says that Roose- 
velt's promoters were trying to ‘‘ dump him upon the Presidential 
ticket, because they knew he was a distasteful running mate 
to William McKinley. And yet you men stand here in this House 
and gulp down every single thought of Roosevelt, everything that 
he says, and everything that he does, and no one of you dares to 
raise a defending voice in memory of William McKinley. 

I declare to you that the oe from Ohio was right, that 
McKinley was right, for both felt and knew that Roosevelt would 
be a distasteful running mate for any American statesman. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
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I said that I could show that Roosevelt not only was distasteful 
to McKinley, but was absolutely humiliating to the closest friends 
of his Administration. The gentleman from Ohio was as close a 
friend of McKinley’s Administration as anybody. Inspeaking of 


the pu of the Platt-Quay combination in attempting to force 
the unfortunate Governor Roosevelt on the national ticket, he 
says in his letter that it was “the wish of Mr. Quay and his co- 
adjutors to humiliate the immediate and close friends of the Ad- 
ministration of McKinley.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To humiliate my good friend from Ohio and other close friends 
of McKinley’s Administration was the reason why they were 
pushing him! [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, just think of it. Contemplate the amusing spec- 
tacle of any Republican in the United States being humiliating 
to my friend from Ohio [laughter], and contemplate the more 
amusing spectacle that to-day this man who was distasteful to Mc- 
Kinley and was humiliating to his friends is now marshaling 
under his banner the combined hosts of Republicanism, with the 
gentleman from Ohio as chief bugle blower. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic seg 

My friends, my Republican friends, I wish I had time to read 
all of these extracts from the letters of this distinguished gentle- 
man. I have them typewritten here, and it would make most 
interesting reading for all if placed in parallel columns with the 


twenty-eight page eulogy of Roosevelt which the gentleman from 
Ohio [ats GROSVENOR] put into the Recorp the other day. 
[Laughter. ] * 


I wish the gentleman from Ohio to understand that it is not 
out of any hostile spirit toward him. I will show before I get 
through that I am the best friend that he ever had upon this 
floor. [Renewed laughter.] I wished these extracts from his 
letters togo into the RECORD as a tribute to his knowledge of men. 
[Renewed laughter.] I want to embalm them in the RECORD as 
a monument to that unerring judgment of human nature that is 
essential to a statesman and a leader. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] As a further mark of my eg ge and friendship for 
him, I desire to say to the gentleman that I agree with him in his 
solemn, written, signed, unshackled, deliberate estimate of the 
man. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

I know that General GROSVENOR was right when he wrote these 
letters. He may have been right by mistake [laughter], but he 

-was right that time. I wish to ask the Clerk to read one more 
extract from them. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, Read it yourself. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. No; I want the Clerk to read it, 
because it sounds so t I wish to enjoy its melody and its 
music. [Laughter. ow, this is the advice which the distin- 
guished gentleman Ohio gives to Mr. Roosevelt—a ‘' Roose- 
veltian soliloquy,” it would be called. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Let Mr. Roosevelt sit down right now and calmly consider. I do not be- 
Heve he is a man who can app! te good advice when he gets it, but let him 
sit down and calmly reason with himself in this way: 

The little temporary time I operate upon the tall end of the Presidential 
ticket will, of course, have a whole lot of hurrahs init. All the McKinley 


men will hurrah for me, and all the other fellows will hurrah f 
it not the calm, deliberate judgment that when the moment comes to turn 
will say: ‘This man has 
himself by one word to 
crying ow 
shouted at in a con- 
thing my room and cheer me 
and congratulate asa but the American people are the coldest-blooded ee 
ple on earth. They look through shams, they look through tricks, and they 
k through all sorts of performances.” 


[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 


“Where will I be when see J aay the whole of this issue of this campaign? © 
q 


Why should there be any suc 


to make me Vice-President—an inconsiderable office as compared with the 


rnor of Ne 1 there any body who intelligently Wants 
8 tae a eae itis for oy good? N ot auahi — N 
eo laughter on the Democratic side.] 

. CLAUDE KITCHIN. He declares in one of these letters 
that Mr. Hanna was opposed to Roosevelt’s nomination as Vice- 
President, and adds that it would be a great thing for Roosevelt 
to defy somebody once and stick to it.” 

I want to leave these extracts, but there is one that amuses me 
so much that I will read it. He knew and had seen this soldier, 
this hero of San Juan Hill and El Caney, and described him as 
he entered the convention: 


The governor wore his hat,and the atmosphere of San Juan 
go Santiago hat, very atmosp does 


Hill and El Caney and all that sort of thing was around it and 
it, and he marched with a martial tread down the 


on over me? Is there anyone so anxious 


And sat down. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 


side, 

12 Chairman, Roosevelt was elected Vice-President. His 
friends and his enemies had, as they thought, securely put him 
in the cage prepared for him. But fate, with stoic indifference 
to the dignity of our nation, disdaining to consider consequences, 
broke the bars of the cage which Republican party had 


made for him, and Theodore Roosevelt was made President, not 
by the people's ballot, but by the assassin’s bullet. But they tell 
us that this curious, erratic sort of man“ magnificently takes 
McKinley's place. Here in this House I solemnly protest against 
such desecration of the memory of William McKinley. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The ant-hill taking the place of the 
mountain! The owl’sscreech taking the place of Beethoven's di- 
vine symphonies! The minnow taking the place of the whale! 
The firefly taking the place of the noonday sun! [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Theodore Roosevelt taking the place of 
William McKinley! I protest! I protest! 
Mr. Chairman, your party and your section might have ex- 
ted t things and good treatment at the hands of Mr. 
tee t, but we of the South could not. We knew that twenty- 
five years after Lee surrendered, this gentleman, in two of his 
public volumes, had denounced Jefferson Davis as an arch traitor 
and had declared that until out of the dictionary had been stricken 
the word ‘‘ treason Jefferson Davis was a traitor. We felt then 
and we feel now that that was a strike, across the memory of the 
idolized dead, at the whole South and the old Confederate soldiers. 
We knew, too, that in one of his volumes, The Life of Benton, 
perhaps the most widely read work of which he is author, he de- 
c that through the southern character there ran a streak of 
coarse and brutal barbarism.” We could expect little from him. 
Would I startle this House to remind it that after the passing of 
ey forty years from Appomattox, Mr. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States and of a united people, stood here in the capital 
city of our nation and proclaimed to the world that the Confed- 
erate soldier was an anarchist? So surprising was this utterance, 
so revolting was it, that the Washington Post, a loyal supporter 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration, was led to observe editorially: 

It is 
us res mee neg Doe he eee Soler 
impossible to believe the President really intended. 

These words from the lips of a President, and at the national 
capital, while yet the grave at Canton was wet with the tears of 
southern grief! 

Let this House and the Republican membership of this House 
compare, if you please, these stinging coarse, insulting words of 
os President with the kindly, gentle, loving words of William 

cKinley as he stood in the heart of the South and, in the pres- 
ence of the old Confederate soldiers, said: 

And while when these graves were made we differed widely about the 


future of this Government, those differences were long ago settled by the 
arbitrament of s and the time has now come in the evolution of senti- 
un 


ment and feelin er the providence of God when, in the spirit of frater- 
nity, weshould with you in the care of the gravesof the old Confederate 
80 
pa on the Democratic side.] 
he says: 


Sectional feeling no longer holds back the love which we bear in our 
hearts for each other. 


And again: 

8 for me to meet in this welcome these veterans of the gray, 
these ex-Confederate soldiers, and to feel that, in common with all our fellow- 
citizens, their hearts are in touch with the highest aims and purposes of our 
great Republic. 

eae on the Democratic 1 

mpare these words of William McKinley with those words of 
Theodore Roosevelt and then tell us if he magnificently ‘‘ fills the 
05 of William McKinley!” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, some days ago the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], in his speech complained that law- 
lessness and lynchings in the South stimulated lawlessness and 
lynchings in the North. In passing, he will permit me to express 
regret that the good people of Massachusetts are so quick to imi- 
tate our vices and so slow to emulate our virtues. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] Now, I want toask him if it is 
not a fact that the three. books which I have before me, Ranch 
Life and the Hunting Trail, Oliver Cromwell, and The Winning 
of the West, by Theodore Roosevelt, are not in almost every pri- 
vate and public library and in every school library throughout 
the North? 

I trust, sir, it will not shock this House and the law-loving and 
law-abiding people of our country too greatly when I tell them 
that Theodore Roosevelt in these books deliberately justifies and 
advocates lynch law for the stealing of a $10 rat-tailed Texas pony. 
[Applause on the Democraticside.] Iwish to suggest to my friend 
from Massachusetts that these books of this distinguished author, 
so widely read in the North, teaching the right to lynch human 
beings for stealing horses, might possibly have some influence in 
stimulating to lawlessness the great and good people of the North. 
Let me from Ranch Life and Hunting Trail, pages 14and 93: 


During the last two or three years the stockmen have united to put down 
all these dangerous characters, often by the most exercise of lynch 


law. * * Bands of horse and cattle thieves have been regularly hunted 
down and destroyed in pitched fights by parties of armed cowboys, and as a 
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consequence most of our Territory is perfectly law abiding. * * + A little 
over two years ago one committee of vigilantes in eastern Montana shot or 


hung neariy sixty—not, however, with the best judgment in all cases. 
[Prolonged laughter and applause. ] 
It is the fashion— 
Not to be shocked, not to be outraged, not to be horrified, but— 


It is the fashion to laugh at the severity with which horse stealing is pun- 
ished on the border, but the reasons are evident. Horses are the most valua- 
ble property of the frontiersman, whether cowboy, hunter, or settler. * + + 
They are always marketable and are very easily stolen. Horse stealing is a 
most tempting business, etc. 

Now, let me read from the work on Oliver Cromwell, at page 52: 

In great crises it ma necessary to overturn constitutions, to disregard 
atuto just as it — B 8 to establish » 1 or 
take refuge in lynch laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
a few minutes more. 

Several MEMBERS. Give it to him. 

Mr. LLOYD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. Twenty-five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. -How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I have not yielded any. 

Several Mempers. Give it to him. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for fifteen 
minutes, yielded by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD], 
who has control of the time. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. In Winning of the West we find the 
following: 

The good men in such a case band themselyes ther as tors and 
eee 3 soriy by the exercise of lynch law, shooting and 


In many of the cases of lynch law which have come to my knowledge the 
effect has been healthy for the: community— _ * 


[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side! 


hirisein pd arabiy mend kana aneen Fe tihim eg b drieen 
to fail, among the men whom they kill for good reasons, to also kill one or 
two either by mistake or to gratify private malice, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not defend, nor do we in the South defend, 
lynching for any crime. [Applause.] I condemn, and we in the 
South condemn, lynching for any crime except the unspeakable 
crime against womanhood. We do not, and law-abiding people 
should not, advocate or encourage lynching even for this. The 
hand of civilization and Christianity is uplifted against it, and, 
sir, good people the wide world over should uphold that hand. 
But lynch law, to avenge the brutal outrage upon innocent, help- 
less womanhood, and to protect it, is a statute written, old and 
unrepealed, in the heart of poor, weak human nature, and at un- 
fortunate times is invoked in every section and in every land. 
Let us who believe in the absolute sovereignty of the law over all 
crimes, from the lowest to the highest, not despair when, in 
sparsely settled communities, with no ready and sufficient police 
force, excited men turn to lynch law. There are times when the 
mute lips of the outraged and murdered victim appeal too loudly 
for even the strongest of us to resist. We can only hope that 
through the Christian manhood of our country, in the mercy and 
wisdom of God, a way may be found for the final repeal of this 
terrible and dangerous law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I challenge you to point out another man in 
official life throughout the civilized world that has ever publicly 
defended or justified lynch law for theft of any kind under any 
circumstances, 

I put it to yourconsciences. Do you not believe that we have a 
right to protest against any Republican in this House or in this 
nation condemning any section or any man in this country for 
lynching a brute, white or black, who commits the unspeakable 
crime, until you have burned these lynch-law-teaching books or 
until you have repudiated, either at your convention or at the 
polls, their author, Theodore Roosevelt? [Loud applause.] 

I believe in American citizenship—in its freedom, in its inde- 
pendence. I believe that every American, regardless of parties, 
owes some loyalty, some allegiance to the President of his coun- 
try. But, Democrat as I am, I must believe that every self- 
respecting Republican in this House and in this country will feel 
his cheek burn with shame when he contemplates the fact that 
a President of the United States, a President of this civilized, 
Christianized Republic, has openly published, and has persistently, 
in three volumes, disseminated throughout this country and 
throughout the world his defense and his advocacy of lynch law 
for theft. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

How high has our civilization reached when here a great party 
of great men, standing by decency, standing by order, standing 
by 5 in making President of the United States 
this lawless ted man? I ask the people of this nation, in the 


name of God how the spirit of anarchy can ever be driven out of 
this country while one of its great parties insists upon retaining 
in the highest office of this Republic the master spirit of lawless- 
ness? [Applause on the Democratic side.] When may we expect 
the law to assert its majesty throughout our broad land whilea 
great party bows its acknowledgment to Theodore Roosevelt as 
superior to the law? 

My friends, you may search yonder Library with its millions of 
volumes and I venture the assertion that, barring the books of 
the President, upon no page can you find where a man claiming 
to be civilized and Christianized has ever advocated publicly lynch 
law for theft. 

The rise of one who loves his country and cherishes the 
memory of the great men who have honored it will not surpass 
his humiliation when he is reminded of the vicions, punu 
and unwarranted attacks which our President, in his books, has 
made upon so many of his distinguished predecessors. He has 
defamed Thomas Jefferson in every imaginable way. In his 
Winning of the West, Naval War of 1812, and Thomas H. Benton 
he denounces Jefferson as “vacillating,” “timid,” shifty doc- 
trinaire,” ‘“‘ incompetent,” ‘‘ ungrateful,” intriguing against 
Washington,” ““ secretly aiding French,” his influence distinctly 
evil,” declaring that he was constitutionally unable to put the 
proper value on truthfulness,” and that he was the most in- 
capable Executive that ever filled the Presidential chair.” 

e denounces Madison as ‘‘timid,”’ ‘‘incapable,’’ “a ridicu- 
lously incompetent leader for a war with Great Britain,” his Ad- 
ministration as feeble,“ and accuses him of ‘imbecile inca- 
pacity ” and of bringing shame and disgrace to America ” in the 
war of 1812. 

He denounces Monroe as a mere fi head President, with 
no especial ability,“ and declares that his administration as Sec- 
gg 8 War under Madison was a “triumph of imbecility to 

e “pl 

He denounces Andrew Jackson as a “figurehead,” “ignorant,” 
managed by politicians,” “low politicians molded him to their 
will,” and declared that his Administration “ corrupted the pub- 
lic service in every way.” He denounces Van Buren as sordid, 
odious, corrupt, declaring that he faithfully served the mammon 
of unrighteousness,” that he succeeded because of and not in 
spite of his moral shortcomings.” 

He denounces Harrison, Taylor, and Fillmore as small Presi- 
dents.” He denounces Tyler asa “politician of monumental lit- 
tleness, and declares that he was ‘‘ peevish and puzzleheaded ” 
and that to ‘‘call him a mediocre man is unwarranted flattery.” 

He denounces Polk as the very smallest, excepting Tyler, of 
the line of small Presidents who came in between Jackson and 
Lincoln,” and declared that he gathered to him the vicious, cor- 
rupt, and criminal.” 

He denounces Pierce as a “truckling, time-serving, northern 
politician” and a “small politician of low capacity and mean 
surroundings.” 

He denounces Buchanan as a truckling, timeserving politi- 
cian, fit representative of the sordid and odious political organiza- 
tion of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Chairman, one who has such a Peofound contempt for those 
who have gone before him can not hope to merit the respect of 
those who shall come after him. I know not what place in the 
life of our Republic posterity may accord him, but whatever h 
has done, whatever he may do, one thing is certain, histo i 
mark Theodore Roosevelt out, in unique and shameless solitude, 
as the relentless defamer of our nation’s Presidents. 

What, sir, will that good and godly sect, the Quakers, think 
of our President when they are reminded of their outlawry by 
him? In his Thomas H. Benton (p. 37) we read: 

A class of professional noncombatants is as hurtful to the real healthy 
poked of a nation as is a class of fire eaters, for a weakness or folly is na- 

onally as bad as a vice or worse, and in the long run a Quaker may be quite 
as undesirable a citizen as isa duelist. No man who is not willin to bear 
arms and to fight for his rights can give a good reason why he should be enti- 
tled to the privilege of living in a free community, 

No man in public life has ever expressed such a merciless con- 
tempt for the farmers and laborers of our country. After at- 
tributing to the cowboys of the West a moral depravity of which 
no cowboy has been guilty within half a century and against 
which I must protest; after declaring that they were “ brutally 
dissipated,” that ‘‘ when drunk on villainous whisky they cut mad 
antics, ride horses in saloons, firing their pistols right and left,” 
etc., in his Ranch Life and Hunting Trail (pp. 9 and 10), he adds: 

They are much better fellowsand pleasanter companions than small farm- 
ers or agricultural laborers; nor are the mechanics and workmen of a great 
city to be mentioned in the same breath. 

I am indebted to the diligence and kindness of my distinguished 
friend from depis. Judge BARTLETT, for the 5 addi- 
tional evidence of Mr. Rooseyelt’s supreme contempt for the 
American farmer. Ina speech made by him in New York in 
October, 1896, at a sound-money meeting in the Wool Ex- 
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change, reported in the New York Journal October 28, 1896, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 


ers, 


Mr. Chairman, search the world over, ransack history from the 
beginning. and you will look in vain to find another who has in 
any way maligned the farmer of his own country. It isa marvel 
that any party should offer as a candidate for the Presidency a 
man who has so viciously traduced the character of the best type 
of our citizenship, the American farmer. 

In referring to a committee of the New York legislature, before 
which questions affecting the interest of labor came, and to a dele- 

tion of labor men who appeared before it, he describes them in 

is American Ideals, Volume J, page 105, as The rogues’ gallery,” 
and one of the labor men who spoke as “a sleek, oily little fel- 
low, with a black mustache, who had never done a stroke of 
work in his life.” And another as ‘‘a fellow-professional of an- 
other type—a t, burly man who would speak of the Wrongs 
(with a capital W) of Labor (with a capital L) and bellow as if 
he had been a bull of Bashan.” 

No workingman should ever aain 
injunction after reading the following from 
American Ideals (Vol. II, p. 18): 

The ee — to Ke style “ 8 by 3 ig oir 

nt eS o: vernment, in hea wi 
their remote skin-clad snosstore who lived in caves, fought one another with 
axes, and ate the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. 


restin; logical . but th 
dangerous whenever there isthe s Teast ohan Aim fheir 3 3 
V rs in our m . 

They srenct in 8 with men of — — and sound civic morality. 

Mr. Chairman, I want every man in this House who has any 
respect for this body, who has any for the Senate, be he 
Democrat or Republican, to hear what Ishall read. It willastound 
every Republican in this House, and every Democrat, when 1 tell 
them „ N 888 ow To oe 
dignity and responsibility of which position sho ave contro 
his rashness and sobered his judgment, denounced a Republican 
Congress as cattle — the Congress, be it remembered, that was 
giving ready loyalty to William McKinley in all things! 

In proof of this startling statement let me read from his ch. 
I hold in my hand a book entitled The Public Papers of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,” containing his speech before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Syracuse. Congress, guided by the wisdom and 
conservatism of McKinley, was not enacting just the particular 
legislation touching the Army and Navy that in his (Roosevelt’s) 
individual opinion they ought. I now read from that speech: 


Just at this moment Co: in Washington, seems to have made up its 
mind that, having provided for the fact that we must take care of the F 
pines and of Cuba, there is not to be any army with which to take care of it, 
and that the armed resistance is to be made by proclamation. Well, itisa 
little soul harrowing to have to deal with cattle who take that view of the 


responsibility of the nation 
[Loud applause 


So this man denounces you asa herd of cattle, 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we need not be surprised at this denunciation; 
but the humiliating spectacle is that since he has been made 
President he has treated this Republican Congress as a herd of 
cattle. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. 

And, more humiliating still, you have allowed him to treat you 
as cattle, and you have lain down before him in his green pas- 

tures. Think of the leadership in that Congress—the same leader- 
ship that is in this Congress. I see the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hepsurn], the gentleman from Ohio . GROSVENOR], the 

tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EEE the gentleman 
eee New York [Mr. Payne], who were the leaders upon this 
floor; and he virtually denounces them as the old lead steers of 
the bunch! [Laughter on the Democratic side.] He thinks Con- 
gress is his great ranch, that you have been in for the 
‘ round-up,” and he treats you as he did his herd at Elk Horn. 
He allows no hooking and no kicking. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. SIMS. They are all dehorned. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. And none has started a stampede 
except the young gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wu. ALDEN 
SmirH], and now 1 believe he confesses himself the tamest and 
gentlest seating in the whole herd. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

A MEMBER on the Democratic side. Branded! 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN, Branded! Now, my friends, permit 
me to say this to you not in a partisan spirit. I assert but the 
simple truth, wishing I had voice loud enough for every man in 
the nation to hear, when I declare to you thatany man who has such 
a profound contempt for the legislative branch of this Government 
is unfit to be the head of the executive branch. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] I have read from his Ny sige to give you 
an inkling as to what you may expect from when he is no 


object to government by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 


iot- | out of his ranch. 


longer held back by an ambition to succeed himself. You must 
continue to be the herd of cattle for him or else he will turn you 
ughter on the Democratic side.] 

Contemplate the intolerance of the man! A Congress that was 
acting in harmony with the wishes of conservative William Mc- 
Kinley was not doing exactly what he thought they ought to do in 
every detail. In a published speech, while governor of New York, 
he denounces them as “cattle.” Don’t you know he is a danger- 
ous man? I don’t care what you say outside, I know you say in- 
side that he is. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I said in the be ing that I was going to show the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio that I was the best friend he has in 
this body. I think I am going to show him that I am the only 
friend in this nation who will come to his rescue. He may be 
surprised when I read from one of Roosevelt's published books, in 
which Roosevelt denounces the gentleman by name as a cham- 
pion of foul government and dishonest politics.” [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I hold in my hand a book—just look at iti 
spectacular, like the President. [Laughter.] From American 
Ideals, volume 1, ance 166, 167, and 168, discussing the subject 
of civil-service reform, I read—the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hersurn] will give attention, too: 

The main fight [on ci i 
the appropriation ——— ee ee p eisi Far de r wilt be À 
repealed, * * * Asa matter of fact, in every Congress resolute efforts are 
made by the champions of foul government ance dishonest politics to cut off the 
commission’s supplies. The bolder men, who come from districts where lit- 
tle is known of the law, and where there is no adequste expression of intelli- 
gence and honest opinion on the subject, attack itopenly. Every man inter- 
ested in decent government should keep an eye on Ris eee and see 
how he votes on the question of eke aoa gg forthe commission. The op- 

FR eer pre nd 

e A a 
— 5 e institution which has bafflod their „ ia 

[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

These men have a at mi 
culiar knack of N N 


[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 


Many of the spoils leaders are both efficientand fearless. They strike hard 
blows. In conseque the leaders on the side of decency must also be men 
of ability and force, or the cause suffer. : 


I wish I had time to mention all of the names he mentions, but 
among the chief of these he mentions General GROSVENOR, of 
Ohio, as one. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa 9 HEP- 
BURN] to read pages 167 and 168 and 169, and then read hi ye 
in this House on January 12 and 13, and tell this House, honor 
bright, if the President does not make you feel like ‘‘ thirty cents.“ 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, what high crime had these gentlemen com- 
mitted that they should be thus publicly branded and their good 
names stigmatized by Theodore Roosevelt? Their only offense 
was their views did not exactly coincide with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
views on civil service. 

This is the man whom we fear. This is the man whom the peo- 

le of this country—Republicans and Democrats, capitalists and 
borers, rich and poor, strong and weak—fear. And, sir, when 
the check of his ambition to succeed himself has been. loosened 
from his conduct no man can tell, no man can dream, to what 
length he will go and to what length he will carry this nation, 
rors applause on the Democratic side.] 
he CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, availing myself of 
the privilege of . remarks by printing in the RECORD 
accorded to me by the House, I desire to submit some further 
views and opinions entertained by our strenuous President. 

Of the political organizations of his own State, forgetting that 
p was a product of one of them, he, in Thomas H. Benton, page 

, Says: 

New York has always had a low political standard, one or tho other of 
its great parties and factional . and often both or all of th 


pang at all times most unlove of excessively unwholesome mo; 
me. 


In American Ideals (Vol. I, p. 69), he says of the New York leg- 
islature: ; 


Among my colleagues there were many very good men. There was a still 
more an a 02 men who were neither very good nor very bad, but 
went one way or the other, according to the stren; of the various con- 
flicting influences acting around, behind, and upon them; and, finally, there 
Were many very bad men. 


Again, on page 73, he says: 

In other words, before taking any active steps we had to “size up” our fel- 
low-legislators, to find out their past history and present character and asso- 
ciates, to find out whether they were their own masters or were acting under 
the directions of somebody else, whether they were bright or stupid. ete. As 
a result, and after pe oren study, conducted purely with object of 
learning the truth, so that we might work more effectually, we came to the 
conclusion that about a third of members were open to corrupt influences 
in some form or other; in certain sessions the proportion was greater and in 
some 

* . * 


* * * * 
On one occasion there came before a committee of which I happened to be 
a member a perfectly proper bill in the interest of a certain corporation. 
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The maj of eee, . men- 
tro opposed the measure With „F opposi- 
n. 
On Ti he gives this tip to the man of foreign birth who 


page 
has been elevated to public life by his fellow-men: 


It is from these same great cities that the worst legislators come. It is 
true that there are always among them a few cultivated and scholarly men 
who are well educated and who stand on a higher and broader intellectual 


deed. are usually foreigners, of little or no education, with ex - 
ingly ideas as to morality, and of an ignorance so profound 
that it only be called comic were it not for the fact that it has at times 
such effects upon our laws. 


In American Ideals, volume 2, page 23, he fayors the Populists 
with this compliment: 

Refinement and comfort they are apt to consider quite as objectionable as 
erase A 5 e A taste sete: rating and cultivated frien 5 and 8 
ency to e mently, cause them eepest suspicion. u 
th —— — war on vice, they rather prefer making war on prosperi 

refinemen 


And again, in his pamphlet on the Campaign of 1896: 


Thrift, ind and business ony ee qualities which are quite incom- 
patible with ulistio feeling nt of debts, like the an 
i Such conduct strikes Pop- 


true 
of riots, is abhorrent to the Populistic 
ulist as immoral. 


Space forbids other extracts from the writings of Mr. Roose- 
velt. His attacks upon almost every element and phase of Ameri- 
can citizenship would exhaust the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roosevelt has expressed his contempt for 
the farmer; he has expressed his contempt for the workingman; he 
has expressed his contempt for the Qoakare: he has expressed his 
contempt for the American of foreign birth; he has expressed 
his contempt for both the great political parties: he has expressed 
his contempt for law: he has expressed his contempt for one great 
section of our country; he has expressed contempt for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government; he has expressed contempt for 
a long line of distinguished Presidents; he has expressed contempt 
for eminent leaders of his own party on this floor. 

Could it surprise him if the people of all parties in retributive 
panes should express at the polls in November their contempt 

or him? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman 5 for five minutes. 

The MAN. e time is in control of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. LLOYD]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. irman, the majority side have been very 
kind in this debate. I do not think that under the circumstances 
ure! will object if I yield five minutes more, but that is the extent 
of it. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I would say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that an opportunity ought to be given to the gentleman from 
Ohio to make a reply to-night. It is growing late. Both sides 
of this House are anxious to pass this bill under consideration, and 
if it is possible the gentleman from North Carolina can get along 
without the additional minutes yielded to him. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. I will ask this 

Mr. HAMILTON. The reply ought to come to-night. The 
gentleman from North Carolina will admit that. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. I will ask, then, with the permis- 
sion of the House, that I may have leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. £ 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You have got that. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Iwantto yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
to make a reply to-night. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. Iwouldbe willing to yield; provided 
vob I can haye some time after the gentleman from Ohio con- 
cludes. 

8 HAMILTON. Both sides of the House want to pass this 
bill. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to get per- 
mission to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio time to 
reply to the gentleman from North Carolina. [Loud general ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, it is totally unimportant, 
so far as the Members of this House are concerned, and it is. 
moreover, unimportant to the country what I might have said or 
written at some other far remote time. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We on this side of the House have listened with 
absolute attention to the gentleman from North Carolina while 
we were all anxious to go to dinner, and the moment I begin a 
brief reply there seems to be a disposition to make discord and in- 
terruption on the other side. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will be in order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As I was saying, it is unimportant what 
I may have said, or what I may haye believed, or what I may have 


written four yearsago. If men are to be judged from that stand- 
point, then will the gentleman from North Carolina object to his 


associates who then shouted themselves hoarse for Bryan and 16 
to 1, and to-day denounce Bryan from one end of the country to 
the other? Not only so, but the gentleman and his associates—I 
do not say the gentleman himself—would be found guilty of hav- 
ing spoken ovér and over again in the most vindictive and de- 
nunciatory manner of that great, beloved, dead statesman, Mc- 
Kinley, whom he to-day eulogizes with sycophantic praise on this 
floor. st) conte on the 1 side.] 

No man from the days of rge Washington down to the pres- 
ent time was ever hounded, pursued, and condemned as William 
McKinley was by the Democratic side of this House, and by the 
Democratic p and stump orators only four years ago. Not 
long before that they came upon the floor of this House and pub- 
licly and without rebuke c ed William McKinley with having 
held back the proclamation of war against Spain for the p e 
of enriching his friends by speculation on Wall street. T 
ged a were not rebuked; and yet to-day the gentleman from 
North Carolina can come with tears in his voice as he reads the 
utterance of that grand statesman, who spoke words of kindness 
to the people who were hurling anathemas against him. 

Four years ago, at the city of Philadelphia, I was an opponent 
of the nomination of Roosevelt for Vice-President. I was there 
a delegate at large from the State of Ohio, and I had a perfect 
narto have a choice, and I chose to support with all the power 
I the nomination of a distinguished 3 from Iowa, 
now Senator DOLLIVER, I wrote in the New York Journal, an 
enterprising newspaper, whose editor and owner is to-day being 
hounded from one end of the United States to the other by every 
Democrat who aspires to ern Peay of leadership or dictation in the 
party, and then they come here and denounce me, a man who is 
not afraid to speak his mind on the stump or in a newspaper, 
{Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

At that time I wrote and published the popular opinion of gen- 
tlemen of position at Philadelphia of Roosevelt. It was widely 
circulated, and generally and indeed unanimously believed by 
public men, as I understood it, that the leading Republicans of 
the State of New York were urging the nomination of Roosevelt 
because, in their opinion, some of his policies as governor of that 
State had made it doubtful as to his reelection, or at least doubtful 
as to his being the strongest candidate for governor of the State 
of New York. and I made ectly plain that which was said by 
every man there, and I back no word that I said. If the 
gentleman supposes he is coming here with an utterance that I 
wrote in a newspaper, and that he can humiliate and bring me 
to an apology, he has got the wrong man, and does not know 
the situation asI do. [Applause on the Republican side. 

Now, what was the condition? Mr. Roosevelt was not a man 
with whom I had ever associated intimately in public life, and 
that was my misfortune. I knew him, and had a sharp conten- 
tion with him upon this identical question of civil-service reform, 
and I had stood firmly then where I stand now, and where the 
Democratic party stands to-day if they are not hypocrites in what 
they declare. 

I differed with Mr. Roosevelt. I did not believe that the ma- 
chinery of this Civil Service Commission was a proper adjunct to 
the inistration of a great government.and I have never 
changed my mind, and I should think vastly less of the President 
if he had not in those days of contention used strong language in 
denouncing the men, my associates here in Congress. who seemed 
to put ourselves in so absurd a position by voting to strike out the 
pay of the Civil Service Commission. Of course the public by 
this time has come to understand that we have done all that 
merely as a matter of protest against the absorption of the politi- 
cal power of this country by the Civil Service Commission. 

And I contended, just as I contend to-day, against the position 
of the President at that time upon the question of the adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service Department of this Government, of 
which he was a member. So he wrote of me what he had the 
right to write. He wrote of me that I was one of the active and 
strong opponents of the doctrine, and he used language that was 
by no means unfitted for the occasion from the standpoint that he 
believed at the time, and the gentleman from Iowa and myself 
and others were classified, and the gentleman has seen fit to gar- 
ble the statement and not read the names of a large number of 
other prominent gentlemen who were included in the category at 
that time. And I can say to the gentleman he has not sprung 
anything so wonderfully new in this House, as it was very ably 
and eloquently presented in the House some days ago by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], and he is only 
thrashing over oldstraw when he comes here and reads what had 
been read by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

A MEMBER. He thrashed it pretty well. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let us see what happened from that time 
to this. This is now over four years ago, and my connection with 
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Mr. Roosevelt in public life is just what I have described, and no 
more. That I ever said of him that he was distasteful to me as a 
candidate for Vice-President I 3 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. I did not make that charge. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then what did you say, and what do you 
mean? Innuendo and insinuation are much more adapted to the 
gentleman’s course of argument than bringing forward the facts. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. I read from your letter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I never said he was distasteful to me, nor 
did I say that he was distasteful to anybody else, that I remember 
of. [Laughter on Democratic side.] Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
anybody can tell what is alarming the other side by that remark, 
Ido not know. Now what happened? Mr. Roosevelt was nomi- 
nated. No matter what the motives that secured his nomination 
were. Nomatter whether I was in favor of him or not. Hewas 
nominated and put upon the Republican platform, side by side 
with McKinley, and he was not abused in that campaign by the 
Democrats. 

McKinley received all the bitterness, all the vile vituperation 
that the English language can convey, and his running mate was 
exempt. Mr. Roosevelt went upon the stump, and I have this to 
say, with some knowledge of stump oratory in the United States, 
and the career of men who have participated, that from my 
earliest recollection down to the present time no man ever made 
a better impression for himself and for his y than Theodore 
Roosevelt made in the campaign of 1900. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] That was the start, Then he came to this city. 
modestly took his place under the constitutional provision, and 
presided in the Senate of the United States. It is not a place or 
a grand opportunity for a man to display greatness, or character- 
istics peculiar to special types of manhood, yet there never was a 
word of criticism, so far as I can recall, as to his dignified” pre- 
siding in the Senate and his modest demeanor among the Sen- 
ators and his actions among the people of the United States whom 
he met here. 

Then came the crisis in his life. William McKinley was dead, 
and the tears of the Democratic party began to gush out for the 
first time. The man who had been denounced with all the bitter- 
ness that the language can communicate was wept over by the 
same men; and Roosevelt was called by the Constitution and by 
the call of duty to appear at Buffalo and take the oath of office 
and become President of the United States, and then it was that 
the people of the United States began to know him, and then it 
was that he entered upon a policy, a wider and grander field of 
operation, for the kind of a man who becomes a great man, than 
he had ever had before. The first thing he did, standing almost 
over the dead body of McKinley, was to state that. in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, he assumed the duties of the President, 
and promised that he would carry into faithful execution all the 

licies of William McKinley. That sentence, Mr. Speaker, of 

oosevelt’s, saved the loss to the people of this country in money 
alone of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

At the death of a President, and that, too, a President who stood 
as the champion of a great policy, and who held in his hands the 
threads of the governmental action in so many directions that 
affected trade and commerce, it was natural to fear, and we all did 
fear, that there would be a panic in Wall street that might spread 
to the country and might precipitate the country into an immeas- 
urable stampede of destruction. 

It was feared that there was a panic almost ready to break out 
in very many centers of the country, and which would have ex- 
5 itself to Europe, but the voice of the man in whose integ- 
rity of purpose the people had confidence stilled the rising tide as 
the voice that on the lake spoke the words ‘‘ Peace, be still,” and 
allayedthestorm. He spoke tothe business interests of the United 
States and of the world and his Peace, be still,’ was the promise 
faithfully to carry out the work of McKinley. 

It was the statement of the man, and the public believed that 
he would take up the work of McKinley; take up the broken chain 
of his Administration and go forward to the discharge of his 
duty, following the impulse of a generous nature and guided by 
the Cabinet that MeKint ey hadleft. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] And I stand here to-day a friend of McKinley—that is 
true, as suggested by the gentleman—knowing something as to 
whom his real friends are, knowing something of whom his as- 
sumed friends are, and I say that there is not one of the leadin 
and distinguished friends of William McKinley in the Unit 
States of America whose name and opinion has come to my knowl- 
edge who is not ready at all times to say without hesitation and 
always that he has Po treated with kindness, with cordiality, 
and with the strongest kind of su by Theodore Roosevelt. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 

Look at the men who stood by McKinley and see who the men 
were that were taken into the counsel and advice of Roosevelt. 
I do not care now to enumerate them, but the man who above all 
other men stood nearest to McKinley, the man who loved him 


like a brother, transferred his Affection instantly at Buffalo to 
Theodore Roosevelt, and from that day until he himself passed 
away, never faltered in his utterances, always and everywhere, 
that Roosevelt had cordially and earnestly and honestly redeemed 
the pledges that he made at Buffalo. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I know something about Theodore Roosevelt now, 
and do you think that you can, by a quibble and by taking little 
extracts from newspapers, carrying your sneers and innuendoes 
with them and carrying your manipulation of the words that he 
used, sow discord among the friends of McKinley now cordially 
supporting Roosevelt or among the Republicans of the United 
States? If you think so, go on, and when the campaign is over 
you will find that you have, to use a western expression, been all 
we ous casting your eyes up a tree where the animal had not 
climbed. 

Four years have developed thisman. Four years have brought 
out from him the great characteristics that you are afraid of. 
Four years have impressed his character upon the people of the 
United States. Four years have taught them to know that how- 
ever strongly his language may have been, used in certain argu- 
ments he may have made, behind it and over it and under it and 
all around it is the great essence of patriotism and integrity of 
purpose and honesty, such as becomes an honest man. These are 
the opinions of Roosevelt. Nobody undertakes to say that he can 
not go back over his career and find some utterance of his that 
he would not have him repeat, and the same thing can be said of 
every other man. Nobody doubts that, but how contemptible it 
is in the light of the great Guestions ahead of us, how picayunish 
it is, how little it is, how like a peanut politician from a back 
township in the district of Podunk somewhere, to go beforea 
great audience of intelligent men and undertake to pick out and 
criticise utterances made by a gentleman writing books for popu- 
lar approval when he was a private citizen of the United States 
of America. 5 

He has spoken unkindly of somebody down South, and that is 
a crime in the estimation of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CLAUDE Kircuty]. He has spoken unkindly of Jefferson 
Davis, and I hold in my hand a document published by one of 
these organizations that are so much afraid of the bloody shirt, 
anxious to get rid of dissensions between the North and South, 
which declares solemnly, and puts it in an official document, that 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s Battle H of the Republie is blas- 
phemy; that beautiful poem that thrilled millions of men, 
women, and children, The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” is 
now called “blasphemy” in this year of conciliation and good 
will. Loyalty and blasphemy” run along very closely together. 

To add something to my speech which will remind our people 
of the olden times, Ladd the beautiful hymn: 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword: 

His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch fires of a hundred circling camps: 

They haye builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


Ihave read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my shall deal; 
Let the hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” A 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that trans! you and me. 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

What are we coming to when such a beautiful hymn as this is 
thus denounced and driven from the schools of the South? 

So you see that this is a mere quibbling about words, and to think 
that by reason of an attack upon the President of the United 
States because in some remote day he said something about Jeff. 
Davis—and I do not think the gentleman from. North Carolina 
[Mr. CLAUDE Kren] would greatly condemn him for it in 
private conversation to-day—the people of the North are going to 
condemn Roosevelt is the height of absurdity. In no act of his 
official life has he done anything that you can criticise. You tell 
us in the language of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cock- 
RAN], copying copiously from the very able remarks that he made 
here a few days ago, in substance if not literally, that he has as- 
sumed to dictate to Congress. What is it that he dictated to 
Congress? I challenge the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CLAUDE ] in his own time, sometime, when we do not 
want to go home to dinner, to tell us what it was that he has dic- 
tated to this side of the House or to that. What public act of 
Congress was the result of the dictation of the President? 
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I deny that he has dictated anything to Congress; I deny that 
he has gone beyond the purpose and intent and letter of the Con- 
stitution in advising Congress as to what he desired, fulfilling his 
duty as the President of the United States, and I have had some 
knowledge of public men. I have been in the country a long 
time, much longer than has the gentleman from North lina 
[Mr. CLAUDE Kircui], and I have had access to and knowledge 
of public men, and I will say that I have never known a public 
man holding a high position that was more amenable to the senti- 
ment of public declarations and the advice of his party and those 
surrounding him than is Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

If it were proper I could go into details, showing where he 
here changed his policy upon a certain thing and there changed 
his declarations in his message, and here did this to accommodate 
the opinion of men surrounding him, and I believe that to-day of 
my own personal knowledge and personal n with the 
two men, as between Theodore Roosevelt and William McKinley, 
there has been less of determined purpose to carry out his own per- 
sonal views in public affairs than there was with Mr. McKinley. 
So much for that. So the whole thing falls to the ground, except- 
ing that somebody said that I wrote, from Philadelphia, that, in 
my judgment, he was not a desirable candidate for Vice-President. 
I believe to-day that there is a much more important question be- 
fore us, and I believe that he is the most available man for the 
office of President, and the most threatening and dangerous can- 
didate to the Democratic party that can be named on the Conti- 
nent of America. [Applause on the Republican side.] And I do 
not doubt. that the sharp criticisms of Roosevelt and his person- 
ality and his past speeches and writings are all born of the dread 
the Democrats have of the man as our candidate. 

I believe that President Roosevelt represents in his own career, 
in his own utterances, in his own position to-day, the highest 
idealsand best sentiment of the Republicans of the United States. 
I believe that his whole career has been a protest against the de- 
moralizing, antiquated, and obnoxious ideas of the Democratic 
party. I believe that the people of the United States have confi- 
dence in his integrity, and I know they have. I believe his career 
as President has been one of the most brilliant that has ever 

ed and adorned the head of the Government of the United 
tates, and I speak with no extravagance when I say that his 
judgment upon the great public questions of the day has been 
unerring. speak calmly and deliberately, and measure m 
words when I say that he is in exact and perfect accord wit 
the best sentiment and the truest instincts of the Republicans 
of the United States, and yet the Democratic party's manifest 
purpose is to enter the campaign of 1904 with the silly battle cry, 
Personal detraction and personal abuse of Theodore Roosevelt.” 

And that seems to be your object and purpose. You have no 
principles; you can not agree upon them. You gathered together 
the wisdom of the Democratic party of the United States, and 
went over to Albany, N. Y., to promulgate a platform, and, hav- 
ing got through with it, you can not tell y whether it was 
the utterance of a Democratic platform or the soliloquy of some 
student in a Sunday school or country debating society. ugh- 
ter and applause.] Colorless, unimportant, odorless and unsat- 
isfactory, tasteless and insipid. And if you will only nominate a 
colorless candidate, and put him upon a colorless platform—and 
you can not get any other one agreed to—we will show you that 
the people of the United States believe in a man that says some- 
thing. believes in something, believe in a man that does not un- 
dertake to secure a, nomination for President without daring to 
tell the convention that nominates him, or the country, whether 
he stands on his head or on his heels upon the t questions 
of the hour,” [Applause on the Republican sant 

The American people will not be satisfied with a candidate for 
President whom they do not know. They will not be satisfied 
with a President who will go into the Presidential office unpledged 
to any party policy or any political action. It is typical of Demo- 
cratic policy to suppress from the people all knowledge of their 
candidates and their past, and in the present case we are threat- 
ened very strongly it seems to me with the manifest purpose of 
the Democratic party to make a platform of scattering generali- 

ies and make personal assaults upon the President of the United 

tates, assail the Administration of the country and disgrace it 
as far as possible in the estimation of mankind, and then bring a 
colorless and odorless candidate and place him upon a colorless 
and odorless platform and ask the people of the United States to 
commit themselyes to the horrors and uncertainties of a Demo- 
cratic Administration unpledged to anything. 

And there will be nobody cheated when we nominate Roosevelt 
at Chicago. We know who he is, what he is, and what he is in 
favor of. Can you sayas much for your candidate? Whoof you 
can 517755 What is he? Nobody knows. What is he in favor 
of? Nobody dares to undertake to say. What is his platform? 
There is no platform upon which you can agree. 


Without detaining my friends here from their dinner, I have 
simply to say that all these attacks upon Roosevelt only attract 
the attention of the people to the sterling character of the man 
and the brilliancy of his career. No man in this country ever 
had a brighter, a more brilliant career. He undertook that task 
which men coming before him had attempted and in which they 
had usually failed. He undertook the task of naling his party 
in line and standing by the platform and doctrines and teachings 
of his party, coming to his high office, as he did, by the death of 
the President; and he has succeeded beyond the hope of his closest 
friends. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Therefore it is that I warn the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Kircuin] that that rock upon which he is pounding—the 
eternal principles of truth and justice and Republicanism—is too 
securely anchored to be moved by any such attack. The waves 
may dash against it in vain. Let me remind the gentleman—us- 
ing the lan, of Scripture—he has pointed out that some of 
us were not originally believers in Roosevelt, and we agree to it; 
but let me tell him the times have changed, and the stone that 
the builders tried to reject has become the head of the Repub- 
aoan ade. Loud and long- continued applause on the Repub- 

can side. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield tome for two minutes? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Certainly. = 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BEALL]. k 

[Mr. BEALL of Texas addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix. } 

A Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 

ENNY]. 

Mr. BENNY. Mr. Chairman, since the beginning of the pres- 
ent session there has been an almost continuous procession of Re- 
8 orators on the floor of this House proclaiming the 

publican party is the friend of labor.” It looks as though 
the Republican Members of the House had begun to think that the 
people of the land, and icularly the laboring classes, didn't 
see things that way, and that attention might be drawn from 
the shortcomings of the party in power, so far as labor is con- 


cerned, by a grand cry all along the line, We are the friends of 


labor.“ 

But, verily, you on the other side do protest too much. You 
have overdone the thing, and have called attention, by the very 
vehemence of your announcement, to the glaring difference be- 
tween your promises and your performances concerning the wel- 
fare of labor in the United States. If the Republican party has 
been labor's friend, why is it necessary to make announcement 
to that effect day after day? Do ven suppose, if you had been the 
friend of labor, that labor would not know that just as well as 

ou do? Don’t you know that labor has been lately keeping at 

east one eye open to see who its friends have been and who its 
enemies? And I have marveled in this, my first session, to hear 
so many protestations of love for labor from the Republican side. 
I have been lead to wonder what itall means. One would think, 
to listen to your speeches, that your chief men sat up lateat night 
thinking out ways and means for helping labor along on its 
stormy path. Why all this outcry at this particular time? 

Mr. Chairman, your party has been in control of this Govern- 
ment for the past seven years, subject, of course, during the last 
three years to the lien of the partial ion thereof by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman now occupying-the Presidential chair. 
During all that time your promi to labor were many, your op- 
portunities to carry out those promises were without limit, but 
your performances were pitiably few. 

In the burying ground at Cemetery Hill, just outside of Lake- 
wood, N. J., is a tombstone upon which is inscribed, after the name 
of the person in whose memory it was erected, these words: He 
meant well, tried little, and failed much.” I have thought more 
than once this session that when a monument is erected to the 
memory of the Republican party and proper inscriptions are to 
be e thereon, what it did for labor could best be told by 
striking out the first two words of that old inscription and placing 
in their stead the words It promised,“ so that the message to 
posterity then will read: It promised well, tried little, and failed 
much.” 

And now a Presidential election is only six and one-half months 
away. Is that why you talk until the Recorp is full to overflow- 
ing about your love for the workingman? Your show of affection 
for him before election is really pathetic, and the extent to which 

our love grows cold immediately after election must be due, at 
east in part, to the abnormal pressure on your emotional organ 
in the earlier period. 

No wonder the Republican party would like at this time to be 
known as the friend of those who earn their living by hard work. 
You know you have succeeded more than once in recent years in 
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frigh’ the workingman into voting your ticket by awful 

es ot ale closing down, ies bursting up, and business 
going to the bow-wows in case of Democratic success, but you 
seem now to realize that Lincoln told a great truth when he said: 
‘You can fool some of the people all the time; you can fool all of 
the people some of the time; but you can’t fool all the people all 
the time.” And you have about made up your minds there is 
only one way to get the vote this year of those who labor, and 
that is by appealing, not to their fears, but to their sense of grati- 
tude. If you can only make them believe that you have honestly 
and truly been their friends, then you might turn to them with 
the cry how, One good turn deserves another, won't you return 
our kindness to you by voting to keep us in control of the Goy- 
ernment? ” 

Eut there is one wise old man on your side who could see a 
little farther than mostof you. He had his ear close to the ground 
for, lo, these many moons. He heard the people coming. He 
knew from the voice of the multitude that little credit was given 
to the statement that the Republican party was the laborer’s 
friend, and so the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] a few 
days ago, fearing that his party's record would wreck it in the 
coming campaign, devoted about eighteen pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL pas to the object of bringing to the front the 
record of Theodore Roosevelt and relegating to the rear the record 
of his party, and the gentleman from Ohio apologized while he 
did it. 7 

There are about 14.000, 000 voters in this country, nearly, if not 

nite. two-thirds of whom are wage-earners. Organized labor in 

the various labor unions numbers 2,000,000 voters. These 2,000,000 
union men, er and fighting for the uplifting of all men 
who labor. will absolutely control the next election for President 
because they hold the balance of power, and it is this army of 
hard-working, well-organized men that the Republican party is 
trying by every means in its power to first convince that your 

. Mr. Chairman, has been its friend, and after that to get 
the vote of for its candidate next November. 

A short review of some Republican promises to the laboring 
men and the way they were not carried out may be interesting at 
this time. 

In the Republican national platform of 1896, under the head of 

The merchant marine,“ I find these words: 

We favor restoring the early American 7 of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our appo ia 
a ey ees 
aaa e officered, and Psa | by Americans—may regain the carrying 
of our forcign commerce. 

Four years went by and nothing—absolutely nothing—was done, 
although your party was in power in every branch of the Govern- 

ment. 

A few weeks ago more than 100 Members of this House went 
on a pilgrimage to Jamestown, Va., and stopped off at the great 
shipbuilding plant at Newport News. You who were there saw 
a number of vessels—five, I think—being built for the United 
States Navy. There was a plant, valued, it is said, at twelve or 
thirteen millions of dollars and employing 7,000 men, complete 
in every detail and prepared to handle every kind of work known 
to the shipbuilder. Those present marveled at the extent of the 
works as they were shown through. A fi sep little city of 
nearly 30,000 8 grown ap behind iy is pan ea depends 
largely upon that industry for its prosperity, aye, for its very ex- 
istence, and yet the one pathetic fact that riveted the attention 
of most of the Members that day is that not one merchant vessel 
of any kind or class was in course of construction in that great 
yard. A few vessels building for the Navy of our country was 
all that stood between that plant and that city on the one side and 
ruin on the other. Let the United States stop suddenly the build- 
ing of ships of war, and the city of Newport News and the ship- 
building yards there, with their thousands of men, would be 
plunged into ruin. 

We have paid during the past twenty years three thousand 
millions of dollars and are now paying $200,000,000 a year to for- 
eigners to carry, in for ships, the foreign commerce of this 
country, almost every dollar of which ought to be paid to Ameri- 
cans for carrying that foreign commerce in American ships. 

For the year ending June 30, 1903, the repeated entrances of 
foreign vessels employed in our foreign carrying trade was 21,018, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 24,187,081 tons. 

Yon Republicans who talk long and loudly of your love for 
labor, have you any idea at all what the upbuilding of our mer- 
chant marine means for labor, without counting what it means 
to the country itself, or to our other interests? You promised in 
1896, in the interest of labor, to restore the early American 


. * * * sothat American ships — | thing 
e 
of 


uct of American labor.“ etc., would regain the aa 
is enormous commerce. Don’t you know that to build 2 
to carry this commerce would give steady employment to 100, 


men for five years, and to keep up such a fleet of merchant vessels 
after they were built would maintain every shipbuilding plant 
in the country on full time? 

Have you had time to figure out the number of men, the thou- 
sands and thousands to whom employment would come in, the 
various works of i tools, and houses to live in, and food 
and clothing, and other necessaries and comforts of life for this 
army of men? Wouldn't the rebuilding of our merchant marine 
be a oe prosperity that would send its blessings into every 
channe 


The first four years of President McKinley’s Administration 
pas by and a very small portion of the second term when 
ident Roosevelt became, sag ai lamented death of his 
predecessor, the Chief Executive. His principal characteristic is 
said to be energy, or, as many put it, strenuousness, and his 
motto Words are good when backed by deeds, and only so.” 
And surely with such an energetic man to push matters. and this 
pian platform of 1896, there ought to have been at once some 
orceful legislation on this subject. 

Your party and your President were well aware of the necessity 
for action, for, in addition to the clear lan e of your 1896 
declaration, your platform of 1900, upon which Theodore Roose- 
velt 3 as a candidate for Vice-President, contained this para- 
graph: í 


SHIPPING. 

Our present dependence upon foreign shi for nine-tenths of our for- 
eign carrying is a great loss to the indestry o this country. It is also a seri- 
ous danger to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal in the event of Eu 
war would seriously cripple our g commerce. The national de- 
fense and naval efficiency of this country, moreover, supp y a compelling 
reason for legislation which will enable us to recover our former place among 
the trade-carrying fleets of the world. 

When those declarations of 1896 and 1900 were made you knew 
the condition of affairs. You knew that in 1796 we carried 17 per 
cent of our foreign commerce in American ships, and that in 1826, 
just thirty years later, by reason of the Jefferson and Madison 
policy of discriminating duties, this had increased to 98 per cent, 
so that then we carried almost all of our foreign commerce in our 
own vessels. 

These are the early American policies to which your platforms 

romised we would return. You were aware that our shipping has 
n dwindling until at the end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 
1903. . of our foreign commerce carried in our own 
ships dropped to 9.1 cent, and at this date is even less, 
And the most lamentable fact is that not one vessel for this com- 
merce is now being built in the United States. 

The situation is one that ought to make every American who 
loves his country hang his head in shame. 

Your 1896 platform mapped out very plainly your pathway. 
Your 1900 declaration called attention once more to the danger of 
delay. The American mechanic was all ay, for his employ- 
ment and willing to bless you if you gave it to him. Why, then, 
didn't yon do something? Why didn't you try to do something? 
Why didn’t you go ahead and return to the So American poli- 
cies, as you promised? Where has your love of country of 
labor gone to? And why have you failed so absolutely? 

And now after seven years of promise your mountain has la- 
bored and brought forth a mouse in the shape of a bill now before 
the House providing for a commission to investigate and report 
at the next session—just after election. What is your reason 
now for asking a commission to investigate after seven years of 
wasted time? Is it because you don't know what todo? Was 
1 plan of 1896 wrong? The only explanation I have heard was 

y the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. who said 
that a return to the“ Sa American policies,” to which you 
promised in 1896 you would return in order to reestablish our 
merchant marine, would conflict with some treaties entered into 
by this Government with foreign countries; but inasmuch as these 
treaties, thirty or more, were all made long before the platform 
of 1894, some of them nearly if not quite a hundred years ago, 
there is no more danger in that direction now than when the plat- 
N lets power ha 

y during the seven of your complete power have you 
not enacted some law in line with your promises on this subject? 
You solemnly said you would in these words, taken from your 
platform: 

Such are the les and policies of the blican - these 
principles we wait and thao policies we putinto — — 

And instead of earnestly trying to execute these policies you 
now deliberately refuse to legislate and throw the whole thing 
over until after election. 

Yon even claim that the principal object of the tariff is to raise 
wages and that protection to industry is merely incidental. Every- 
ing you have done or ised to do you now claim has for its 
object the betterment of the condition of the laboring man. Day 
after day we are regaled on this floor by ublican speeches 
glibly telling us that Republican tariff sc les have raised 
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wages 12 per cent. Any laboring man will deny that and insist 
that Wagee Bare fallen more than 12 per cent during the past two 
years. when the question is asked. What good does even a 
12 p cent increase of wages do the workingman when the cost 
of his food stuffs and other necessaries has been increased 43 per 
= every man on your side dodgesit as though it were a 12-inch 
shell. 

But the man who labors and his wife who struggles to keep his 
larder stocked and his home furnished both know whether his 
wages of to-day will buy as much as would his w. of seven or 
ten or twelve years ago. You can't fool either with your figures 
or your calculations. They deal not in figures, but in the actual 
money and the actual things that money will buy. And they 
don't guess about it. They know that the amount of money paid 
to-day in wages will not buy the same quantity or quality of the 
necessaries and comforts of life as could be bought by the amount 
of money paid in wages in the years before you came into power. 

This man and his wife know only too well that even if the hus- 
band has been fortunate enough to have had his wages increased 
12 per cent it means only this: That if his before were $10 

week this increase raised them to $11.20, while the 43 cent 
increase in the cost of living means that what he could before = 
with his $10 now costs $14.30, so that he is $3.10 a week worse 
than before. And so. every man who works—laborer, mechanic, 
clerk. or whafever he may be—figures out for himself his wage 
or salary as it was a few years ago and what that amount would 
then buy, and then com it with his present wage or salary 
and what that amount wi now. And in most instances, 
icularly in the case of the great army of clerks, the salaries 
ave not increased at all, while the cost of living has gone up 
tremendously. 

And if you insist that your policies raised wages and also the 

ices of goods, the comfort you may get out of it will be cold in- 

by the time of next November. 

When your party, Mr. Chairman, goes begging for labor’s vote 
this fall. when your orators are shouting from every platform 
your undying love for the men of toil, when you are recounting 
the things you have done, and are promising again to pass all sorts 
of legislation in behalf of labor if labor will only once more vote 
you into power, the workingmen of the land will remember only 
too well for your peace of mind your glaring failures. Not only 
will your utter disregard of the solemn promises of your platform 
in regard to the merchant, marine be fresh in mind, but every 
man that works, and the friends of every workingman, and the 
pore of the country in general-will not forget your treatment of 

r measures in this session. 

No more faithful class of employees exists anywhere in the 
world than the 23,000 letter carriers in the cities of the United 
States. His calling requires that the letter carrier be mentally 
and physically strong and active; he must be and is absolutely 
honest and sober; he is required to be a model of politeness; he 
must dress well and keep his family well, because, forsooth he 
represents. in a conspicuous place where multitudes see him all 
the time, the Government of the United States. and that Gov- 
ernment permits no shabbiness in the letter carrier orin anything 
pertaining so him, excepting only his salary. 

The letter carrier has had to bear, in common with all our peo- 

. the burden of an increase of 43 per cent in the cost of living; 

has had no 12 per cent raise in wages that it is claimed on the 
other side has been given to labor generally because of Repub- 
lican policies. His salary has remained stationary, while the 
things his salary must buy for his family have gone up and up, 
adding to his difficulties of making both ends meet. For each 
day he is away from his work, through sickness or otherwise, a 
day’s pay is taken from his wages. If he is injured by being 
bitten by a dog, or falls on the ice and breaks a leg, or is other- 
wise injured in the discharge of his duty, or, through exposure to 
wind and weather, contracts pneumonia or other disease, this 
great Government refuses to pay him anything for the time he is 
unable to perform his duties. In other words, he is paid for the 
days he works, and not paid for the days he does not work, with- 
out regard to the reasons for his not working. He labors from 
one and three-quarter years to seven years as a substitute, at an 
average of $26 per month, before being appointed as a regular 
carrier. 

The pay of a man who is appointed a regular carrier after two 
years’ service as substitute is as follows: 

SAUDE POR. BRD Se . A EE AE 
Second year, substitute 


First year, regular 
BOLT —T—T—TTCTVTVTſTTVTbTPTT—T—X— ———. ̃˖‚— —— — 
een, Pea sa eo acne ct whe sas E N AERA TEA 
otal fhe five panne or A a 
Ee ne a Re a ĩ ͤ——. —— ——— 600 
Fe LO E KK 
That is in cities of the first class. 


In second-class cities the average for the first five years as above 
is slightly less. viz, $580, and $740 for ten 

From these sums is deducted, however, 
day the carrier fails to work. 

Ever since your party came into power these men have been 
patiently waiting for you to carry out your campaign promises to 
them, and give them the increase of $200 a year for which they 
have so often petitioned. In your love for this particular kind of 
labor what has your answer been? Nothing but wait until next 
session or wait until after election.“ This session you had 
the matter squarely before the House, and when the proposition 
was made by the Democratic Members to add the increase to the 
carriers’ salaries, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET], 
chairman of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
objected on the ground that the increase was new legislation. 

Will you ever forget the a of the Democratic leader, the 
gen: n from Mississippi [Mr. WHAAAus], to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET]? How, with outstretched arms, 
he appealed in the name of the letter carriers that the objection 
might be withdrawn, and how, with almost brutal frankness, the 
gentleman from Indiana repeated, I object!” Do you remem- 
ber how, then, the 1 rid sustained the point of order, and how 
an appeal from the decision was taken to the House itself? You 
know now and you knew then that if the House had voted to not 
sustain the decision of the Chair the letter carriers would have 
received the increase, And yet when that question was put toa 
vote every one of you Republicans who shout yourselves hoarse 
in announcing your love for labor voted to sustain the decision, 
and thereby voted against the carriers’ increase, while every Dem- 
ocrat voted to not sustain the decision, and therefore in fayor of 
that increase. You may talk yourselves blue in the face, but you 
can never wipe out the record of that vote in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RED ORD, which will rise up to confound you in every part of this 
country every time you dar- again proclaim your friendship for 
him who has to work to live. 

But you have added insult to injury in the case of the letter 
carriers. You not only have refused them the increase they so 
well deserve, but you have stood silently by while the present 
occupant of the Presidential office has directed, by his official 
order. that no more shall these men have even the right guaran- 
teed them and all other citizens of the United States by the Con- 
stitution to petition Congress for a redress of their grievances. 
Never again, says the President. shall the letter carriers, under 
pe of e , send their petition to the Congress of the United 
D Fe 


Why? Because the President says so. But the carriers can 
and will 8 to n of the country. and they need not 
say a word, either. the people know them and know what 
they want and what they deserve. And their wrongs will be 
righted. If I mistake not the people of the Seventh Indiana dis- 
trict, the man who will represent that district in the Fifty-ninth 
Congress will not interpose an objection that so grossly injures a 
great body of worthy workingmen; and if I do not mistake the 
signs of the times, the people of the country will work such a 
change in the political complexion of this House at the next elee- 
tion that the number of Republican friends of labor” will be 
too small to prevent these men from getting their due. I want 
to call attention to the fact that you did vote in favor of an in- 
crease in the salaries of the 8 free: delivery carriers because 
of the fact that many Republicans expected to be benefited 
thereby in the coming campaign. Every Democrat in this body 
was glad to see even that slight justice done to a few men who 
labor, and voted with you. I call attention to it for the reason 
5 it to be the only thing you did in any way to assist 

or. 
~The two measures of most importance to the laboring men were 
the eight-hour bill and the anti-injunction bill. Both of these 
you first amended in committee so as to make them practically 
useless, and then killed them altogether. Again your love for 
labor was shown to be a farce. 

When the Philippine shipping bill was up for discussion a few 
days agoand it was shown that every seaman on the ships carry- 
ing oar foreign commerce across the racific is a Chinaman, and 
an amendment was proposed by a Democrat requiring that Amer- 
ican seamen should be employed in that commerce, your “love 
for labor” again came to the front. Your party voted for the 
Chinaman because he costs little and against the American be- 
cause he costs more, with the result that the amendment sup- 
ported by the Democrats of the House was defeated, and. your 
friend the Chinaman will continue to man the ships. 

In every matter affecting the laboring man, since I have been 
in this House, the 5 has been for labor with his voice 
and against labor with his vote. but when you meet labor face to 
y 5 fall you will not find labor's voice one way and his vote 

e other. 

It is a remarkable and a sad fact that while the laborer has been 


e amount lost for each 
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his own best friend he has, at the same time, been his own worst 
enemy. By his persistent and long- continued efforts he has raised 
himself from a serf to the full measure of God's imperial man. 
Philanthropy has had very little to do with labor’s rise. His 
motto of one for all and all for one; his determination to be 
rated as a man equal in every respect to every other man, no mat- 


ter what his calling; his deep-rooted conyiction that he would 
rise in spite of all obstacles, because he was right; his religious 
belief that God never made one man so good that he could own 
another man, or one man so poor that he should be owned by 
another; his knowledge that all property is produced by labor and 
capital combined, and that he, the laborer, was not getting his 

roper share of that production; his determination to make for 
bis child a better place in this life than he himself had been able 
to reach, and his insistment that his weaker brother should not 
be left behind to perish, but should, by his effort, be assisted up- 
ward with him, have been the causes of his rapid advancement 
in recent years; but, while doing these things during practically 
the whole of the year, he has, unfortunately, on the one day in the 
year when he is the equal in power of every other man in the 
land, including the President of this Republic—the one day when 
his united action at the ballot box would do more for himself than 
most of his work during the balance of the year—been absolutely 
wasting his energies. His house has been divided against itself. 
With the same object in view, he has been voting one way and his 
brother has nullified his ballot by voting the other way. 

But I believe that things will soon be different. This session 
of Con has helped to open labor’s eyes. Perhaps next elec- 
tion will show that the laboring man is hereafter going to use his 
most powerful weapon for good, not against his brother (and 
therefore against himself), butagainst hisenemy. He will doas 
those who have opposed him have always done, stand shoulder to 
shoulder with his brother at the ballot box; find ont whois labor's 
friend and who is labor’s enemy; try to do as the enemy has 
done—remember the friend long enough to vote for him, and not 
forget the enemy until he has voted against him—and when he 
has done that a number of times he will receive fewer promises 
and more performances, with great benefit to himself and enor- 
mous advantage to the peace and prosperity of labor, capital, and 
the people at large. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the hour of ad- 
journment is rapidly drawing near, and the time approaches when 
under our system of government the Members of the popular 
branch of the legislative division of our Government must sub- 
mit their legislative conduct to the judgment of the people whom 
they represent. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I rise in my place for 
the purpose of asking the Republican party what they have done 
to commend themselves to the laboring people of this country. 
What legislative act of theirs can they point to as a reason why 
the toilers of this nation should again be led to believe the oft 
stated and reiterated assertion that the Republican party is the 
friend and supporter of the American workingman? Whenever 
the present tariff law is attacked on the floor of this House or 
whenever the Republican party is charged with placing burdens 
on the majority for the benefit of the minority, it has been and 
is now the unfailing cry of the gentlemen at present in the ma- 
jority in this body that measures of this kind interfering with the 
commercial relations between nations can be justified, if on no 
other ground, at least upon the theory that they enable the man- 
ufacturer of this country to pay American wages to his employee. 

This is the argument that is constantly made. It is an argu- 
ment which never fails to bring forth applause. It may be true 
that under a protective system the combinations fostered by such 
a system may be able to extort such high prices for necessaries of 
life, such as meat, coal, clothing, shoes, as to enable them, if 
willing, to pay high wages, but we have not yet reached the mil- 
lenium, 3 itter experience has taught the workingman of 
America that the raising of a tariff schedule doesn't automatically 
increase his w. ; that there is no provision in the statutes com- 
poun the employer to share with his employee the plunder taken 

m the people under cover of law, and so we find that when 
the American workingman desires to enforce his rights, increase 
his wages, and improve his condition, he has recourse, not to a 
political , but exercises that prerogative of American citi- 
zenship of which he hasn’t yet been totally deprived and refuses 
to work—in other words, he goes on strike, And here, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have the fundamental cause for the labor troubles that 
have come upon this land during this period of much-vaunted 
prosperity. $ ‘ 

Legislation has been enacted under Republican rule which ad- 
mittedly had for its object the enabling of the American manu- 
facturer to sell his goods without competition, and, consequently, 
at a higher price. We have seen that advantage has been taken 
of this legislation and that prices have been raised all over this 


land. We have seen that we are asked to pay for our goods not 
only sufficient to pay the cost of manufacture, sale, and a fair 
pon to pay dividends on watered stock and imaginery capital, 

ut we have been asked and compelled to pay prion sufficiently 
high to enable our goods to be freighted to and sold in foreign 
markets in competition with the foreign manufacturers whom we 
are taught to fear so much. 

The Republican theory of protection is that we can afford to 
pay high prices in order to employ the labor of our own land, and 
while this theory has been demonstrated to be a vicious one, and 
so denounced by no less a person than the present President of 
the United States, still its advocates have not followed it out to 
its logical conclusion, 

If the manufacturer is to be protected by having a ta if wall 
3 between him and the competition of the world, and if 
that a beneficent arrangement, what earthly excuse i; there 
for asking the workingmen of America to remain unprotected 
from the tide of foreign labor which is constantly setting toward 
these shores and enters into competition with him in numbers 
sufficient to prevent him from getting the wages which he would 
be enabled to demand were his labor protected to‘the same extent 
as capital? This, Mr. Chairman, I believe to be the crux of the 
whole question. It doesn't matter so much, for the purposes of 
this discussion, whether or not protection is a wise, economic 
policy or not; but the point I make is that if you justify protec- 
tion on the ground that it advantages American labor to protect 
his employer from having his goods put into competition with 
goods manufactured abroad, what have you to say to the Amer- 
can workingman for your failure to protect him from the foreign 
laborer, who comes here to sell the same wares that are sold b 
the American mechanic, to wit, the product of his brain and han 

Can anyone doubt that if the Pennsylvania miner, for instance, 
were asked to on only with American citizens his wages 
would be higher and his conditions of labor better than they are 
at present? Can anyone doubt but that if the American mechanic 
were protected against the million or more immigrants which 
come to these shores each year, who are thrown into the bitterest 
kind of competition with him, he would not be able to get a 
larger share of his product than he now receives? I contend, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is illogical for the Republican party to pretend 
that the protective system is based upon a desire for the well- 
being and welfare of the American workingman, while at the 
same time permitting him to be subjected to the competition of 
the labor of the entire world. The Republican party is the party 
of protection so far as the manufacturing interests of the country 
are concerned, but it is the party of free trade so far as the labor- 
ing men themselves are concerned. . 

can’t make this te too emphatic, that the real free traders, 
the only men who desire to submit the American. workingman 
unprotected to the competition of the labor of the world, are the 
members of the Republican party, and yet I have never heard a 
protection speech delivered on the floor of this House by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side in which they had not declared that the 
sole and controlling reason for the protective-tariff system was 
the desire on the part of the 5 pariy to benefit the labor- 
ing men of America. But, while the Republican party hasn’t 
shown any disposition to aid him, the American ware tina has 
been busy in his characteristic fashion, and has been reaching out 
for what he wants and demanding it in no uncertain tones. He 
has, through his representatives, asked the present Administra- 
tion and this Congress for certain measures which he believed to 
be beneficial to him, and I think it is fair to try the claims of the 
Republican party to the friendship of the American workingman 
by the practical test of what they do for him, rather than by the 
vague and deceptive one of what they say about him. 
anized labor, representing millions of men actually within 
its ranks and untold millions of others who, while not enrolled in 
any organization, are benefited or injured by any injury or bene- 
fit to their organized brethren, respectfully asked from this Con- 
gress the enaction of certain laws which they seemed to think 
would aid them in meeting conditions which they are called upon 
to face. As I have attempted to show, the Republican party ad- 
mits its responsibility for the increased living expenses of these 
men; and it being necessary for them to make a stand and demand 
that their wages increase at least in proportion to their expenses, 
they used the ordinary weapon of the American workingman un- 
der such circumstances and went on strike. They found, how- 
ever, that their opponents no longer were satisfied to rely on the 
ancient and medieval weapons of hunger and starvation, which, 
while effective in the end, were not speedy enough. 

Organized labor has learned to deal with these weapons by pro- 
viding and laying upa day of prosperity against a day of adver- 
sity, so that their opponents had recourse to the law, and not to 
that law with which we have long been familiar—the law which is 
placed upon the statute books by the calm and deliberate judg- 
ment of a legislative assembly, sanctioned by the Executive, and 
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published broadcast, and which every citizen is called upon to 
take notice of and obey—but a finer kind of law, a law that has 
its origin with and is only limited by the caprice of some particu- 
lar member of the judiciary; so that we have seen men and women 
in this country who were striking to enforce their reasonable de- 
mands enjoined from doing that which the law of the land per- 
mitted them to do, but which became unlawful the moment it 
was prohibited by the judicial decree. 
. We have seen every interpretation made which would enable 
judical officers to get to the desired result in labor injunction 
cases, namely, to bring the strikers or some conspicuous one among 
them before the power of the court without delay, without pre- 
liminary investigation by a grand jury, and there try them for 
that which according to the law of the land is not criminal. They 
him how? By ajury of hispeers? No; he is tried by the judge 
who made the decree, so that the very fundamental idea upon 
which our Government is based is defeated. Two of the three 
distinct and separate departments of our governmental system 
are merged into one, and the decree is construed and punishment 
inflicted by the same mind and the same hand that originally 
drafted it. The net reSult of. this innovation has been that any 
man who dares to go on strike in this country can be imprisoned 
for it. Not only can be, but is. 

The court of errors and appeals of the State of New Jersey has 
held that the punitive order or the order punishing a prisoner for 
contempt of court can not be reviewed, and it will not take notice 
of an allegation that the acts forbidden were lawful, that the 
acts charged were not committed, that the acts charged were not 

roven, or that the punishment is cruel and unusual. So that we 
ve this strange anomaly of one judicial officer mightier and 
more powerful than we have been led to believe were the com- 
bined legislative, executive, and judicial departments of the Goy- 
ernment. The laboring men in this country realize that if these 
scattering decisions of the courts were permitted to crystallize in 
the settled law of the land their condition would be reduced far 
below the much-feared pauper laborer of Europe and have asked 
this Congress to protect them against this vision. The following 
bill was introduced: 
IH. R. 89, Fifty-eighth Congress, first session.] 
A bill to limit the meaning of the word “consp “and the use of re- 
straining orders and injunctions” in ce cases. 

Be it enacted, etc., That no N. combination, or contract by or be- 
tween two or more persons to do or procure to be done, or not to do or pro- 
cure not to be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of any trade 
dispute between employers and employees in the District of Columbia or in 
any Territory of the United States, or between employers and employees 
who may be engaged in trade or commerce between the several States, or 
between any Territory and another, or between any Territory or Territories 
and any State or States or the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, 
or between the District of Columbia and any State or States or foreign na- 
tions, shall be deemed criminal, nor shall those engaged therein be indictable 
or otherwise punishable for the crime of conspiracy, if such act committed 
by one person would not be punishable as a crime, nor shall such agreement, 
combination, or contract be considered as in int of trade or commerce, 
nor shall any restraining order or injunction be issued with relation thereto. 
Nothing in this act shall exempt from punishment, otherwise than as herein 
STAAN Ly aon moh of OER AA tab DAOR ak oF OORO sell. cs to oe MATO 
ments, combinations, and contracts hereinbefore referred to, be construed 


as if this act were therein contained. 


The act, as you see, provides for nothing except that what one 
may do lawfully two or more may combine to do lawfully, and 
that no such agreement shall be considered to be in restraint of 
trade or commerce, and that no injunction shall be issued re- 
straining them. Here was the opportunity for the present Con- 
gress and the Republican Administration to show once and for 
all whether or not at Slag really the friends of the laboring 
man of this country. ey have shown time after time, with al- 
most sickening humility and sycophancy that they are the friends 
of the manufacturers and have told the American workingman 
that his interests and those of the manufacturer are identical. 
So, on what theory could they refuse this legislation? Who was 
going to be hurt by it? No man is empowered to do anything in 
this bill except that which we have always believed he was able 
to do, namely, to organize his fellow-men and go on strike. 

The Republican party admits that it is responsible for high 
prices; that it has made these prices high in order to enable the 
manufacturer to pay living wages to his men. Now, I should 
think they would have embraced this opportunity to show their 
good faith and their burning desire toaid and assist the working- 
man in obtaining his share of the prosperity for which they claim 
to be responsible by simply making it lawful for him to actin 
concert with his fellow-man for their common good. I take it, 
Mr. Chairman, that if such had been their desire this bill, known 
as the anti.-injunction bill,” would have had smooth sailing 
through the Judiciary Committee and the floor of this House. 

We might, of course, have seen it meet the fate of many other 
bills which haye passed through this House in recent years: we 
might have seen it go to its long last resting place in what has been 

ed the graveyard of the people's hopes —the United States 


Senate; but we might have borne that, for we are more or less 
used to it. But how can we explain the fact that the popular 
branch, the branch of Congress which must come before the 

ple of the United States and ask them Separe tuaian upon their 


conduct, should have failed to pass a measure of this kind? There 
is only one reason that I know of. There were many hearings 
held upon this bill before the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
parties interested appeared before the committee through their 
representatives; that vast body of citizens with whose welfare is 
connected the welfare of every man, woman, and child in this 
great country, and upon whom the vast structure of our Govern- 
ment in the last analysis rests—the American laboring man—ap- 
peared before that committee. His able representatives showed 
the injustice and the oppression which the lack of this legislation 
made possible. 

The members of the committee were assured that the laboring 
men of this country were a unit in fayor of the passage of this 
bill; that they believed it to be absolutely essential not only to 
their welfare, but to their very existence, and that the fight they 
were conducting was a fight for the right of American citizens to 
make a stand for living wages and decent conditions of life. On 
the other hand, representing the manufacturers, was an imposing 
array of talented counsel arguing that this legislation was de- 
manded in the interests of criminals and lawbreakers. So we 
have here before this great Congress the issue clearly cut and 
sharply defined between the vast masses of toilers on the one hand 
and their oppressors on the other. 

I say oppressors, Mr. Chairman, not that I desire to take the po- 
sition that every American manufacturer is a tyrant. Of my on 
personal knowledge I know better than that; but the organized 
opposition to this measure had its inception in manufacturers who 
are utterly regardless of the welfare of this Republic or its citi- 
zens, and who are interested only in the amount of money that 
can be reaped from the toil of their employees. The committee, 
after having sat for many days, decided not to report this bill, 
every Republican voting against it and every Democrat voting 
that it be reported. i 

There is another measure which the laboring men of this coun- 

try through their representatives asked this Congress to pass. It 
is a measure, the whole history of which is one reproach to the 
Republican party. I refer to the eight-hour law. e find that 
in 1868 an act was pence declaring that eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work, but the Department of Justice of the then Re- 
publican Administration decided that act was not applicable to 
mechanics, workmen, and laborers who are in the employ of a 
contractor with the United States; that the act was not intended 
to ets to any others than the immediate employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 
The Supreme Court also held in relation to this act that it was 
in the nature of a direction by the Government to its agents, that 
it created no contract between the Government and its employees, 
and did not prevent the Government from making agreements 
with them by which the labor might be more or less than eight 
hours a day. Dissatisfaction with the law as construed by the 
heads of Departments and the Supreme Court was shown, and the 
act of 1892 was passed, as follows: ` 


Be it enacted, etc., That the service and hp ae fac of all laborers and 
mechanics who are now or may hereafter be employed by the Government 
of the United States, by the et ot Columbia, or by any contractor or 
subcontractor upon any of the public works of the United States or of said 
District of Columbia is herang a mited and restricted to eight hours in any 
one calendar day; and it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United States 
Government, or of the District of Columbia, or any such contractur or sub- 
contractor, whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control the services 
of such laborers and mechanics, to require or permit any such laborer or me- 
chanic to work more than eight hours in any calendar day except in cases of 
extraordinary emergency. 

Sec. 2. That any officer or agent of the Government of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcontractor, whose 
duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control any laborer or mechanic em- 
ployed upon any of the public works of the United States or of the District 

f Columbia who shall intentionally violate any provision of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense, upon con- 
viction, be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more thin six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not be so construed as to in any 
manner apply to or affect contractors or subcontractors or to limit the hours 
of daily service of laborers or mechanics enga; upon the public works of 
the United States or of the District of Columbia for which contracts have 
been entered into prior to the passage of this act. 


The committee which reported this act, which afterwards be- 
came a law, used the following language: 


And again, second; it eee 3 to allow be porma s gr soe or 
mechanic to work more than ei ours in any one calendar us pro- 
hibiting evasion in the manner the act of 1868 was evaded. 12 K 


The measure herewith submitted, it is thought, will secure a tical en- 
forcement of the purpose intended to be secured by the act of 1868. It limits 
the service and employment of all laborers and mec employed by the 


Government of the United States, by the District of Columbia, or by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor of the United States or of the District of Columbia 
upon — ot the public works of the United States or the District of Columbia 
to eight hours in any one calendar day: makes it unlawful for any officer of 
the United States or of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or sub- 
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Whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, 
2 


contractor or the 
of such laborers or or permit such laborer or mechanic 
one cept in cases of 


to work more than eight hours ms ere are = 
demeanor, aad OOR suitable penalties for such cone at ae = 

When this was done the re tatives of organized labor were 
overjoyed in the belief that their long and hard-fought battle had 
been won through ition by the Government of the idea that 
eight hours constituted a good and sufficient day’s work for labor- 
ers and mechanics. We find, however, that while Congress has 

wer to or amend a statute, it has no er to amend the 

d ofa 88 or implant in him or the executive officers 
of the Government the slightest grain of sympathy with the toil- 
ers of this 3 it came to pass that all over this broad land 
the act of 1892, which made it a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of a thousand dollars or imprisonment for six months or both, is 
grossly violated every day of the year under the very noses of the 
oficials of this Government sworn to enforce the provisions of 
that very law. 

We find the law being violated in the District of Columbia almost 
within the range of the vision of that unyielding champion of law 
and order, Theodore Roosevelt, the President of the United States. 
In consideration of this fact, it is interesting to look back upon 
the views held on this subject by the present President of the 
United States. as expressed in an article which appeared in the 
Forum for September, 1895, containing the following language: 

The worst possible lesson to 


teach 
Laws should not be left on the statute 
to be enforced 


A far 
too an American to in the long run a majority of our 
ple will declare in favor of the . nw: EDAEN TTO 
admit the FFT be hopelessly mis- 
led by and may for moment a selfish co 


One might say, Mr. Chairman, that if would be a rash and fool- 
hardy man who would violate a law which an Executive holding 
the sentiments here expressed was called upon to enforce, and es- 

cially a law which calls for fine and imprisonment of the vio- 

tor bat the fact remains that in the District of Columbia there 
is under construction a filtration plant. work on which has been 
ing on for some years, and the law is admittedly constantly and 
being violated, in that the laborers and mechanics employed 
thereon are worked in two ten-hour shifts per day. What mag- 
nificent words were uttered in 1895 and what a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for deeds presents itself in 1904; but, Mr. Chairman, has 
anybody been called upon to go to prison for the violation of this 
law? the Executive, who has been bearded and flouted by 
these violators of the law, taken any steps to enforce it? 

Let us see. I had the honor, Mr. Chairman, to call it to the at- 
tention of the Chief Executive of this nation that the eight-hour 
law was being violated in this District, and that while laboring 
men all over this country were taunted with and punished for the 
slightest violation of the law, those high 8 and power and 
station could disregard it with impunity. . Chairman, if there 
is anything that will produce class feeling, class bitterness, and 

class hatred, it is the knowledge that the laws are made to be 
garded only by the poor and weak and made to be disregarded 
by the rich and powerful whenit suits their convenience. What 
is the plea, if you will, made to this charge? It is that the con- 
struction of this filtration plant is an emergency and is therefore 

- exempt from the provisions of the law. 

It is an emergency, they say, because it is necessary to hasten 
its completion; and the very reason which they urge for the viola 
tion of the law is the reason for its enforcement, for if there is a 
necessity for haste in the construction of this plant what is to pre- 
vent the contractors or subcontractors engaged in its construction 
from carrying out the spirit as well as the letter of the eight-hour 
law by employing three shifts of men to work eight hours per day. 
thus occupying twenty-four hours each day in the construction of 
the plant instead of twenty hours under the present system. This 
is a fair illustration, Mr. Chairman, of how laboring men have 
been treated by the ublican party and by this Administration. 

To make it impossible for a situation like this to present itself 
and to extend the beneficent results of the eight-hour law to every 
kind of labor the Government of the United States 
to which it was er e, a bill was introduced in the present 

and referred to the Committee on Labor. Many days 
the committee spent listening to the friends and opponents of the 
bill, and, if I may be permitted to say it. there was not an argu- 
ment used by the o ents of that measure which was not used 
against reduction of hours of labor from sixteen to fourteen, from 
fourteen to twelve, and from twelve to ten. Precisely the same 

loded theories were advanced in almost identical language. 

“The Fifty-seventh Congress had passed an eight-hour bill with- 
out an opposing voice on the floor of the House; it had gone to 
the Senate and there it met the usual fate; and the Republican 
stump orators pointed with pride to the record of that Congress 


on that bill, so that it would seem that this Congress, 
being also Republican in complexion and largely of the 
same Members as the Fifty-seventh . would likewise 
have passed a bill to which they claim the ican party had 
been committed and which they claim the it of having origi- 


nated and passea, and yet we find that precisely the same-organ- 
ized o ition that appeared against the anti-injunction bill ap- 
8 the passage of the eight-hour bill. We find the 
same issue raised; the same people on the one side and the same 
people on the other; the same a epen from the toiling masses of 
the country; the same demand by their oppressors, and, Mr. 
Chairman, the same results, for the Committee on Labor-of the 
House of the Fifty-eighth Congress considered the eight-hour bill 
and every Republican Member present voted against its consid- 
eration by the House and every Democratic Member but one 
voted that it be reported. 

But this was not the end of the eight-hour proposition. It 
might well have been said that the ublican Members of the 
House could not justify the action of their committee, but. Mr. 
Chairman, the Republican Members of this House were given an 
opportunity, in the shape of amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LIVERN4SH] and myself to the naval 
appropriation bill, when we asked you to putin the contracts un- 
der which these ships were being built a provision that eight 
hours should constitute a day’s labor. You will remember, Mr. 
Chairman, that the tleman in charge of the bill [Mr. Foss} 
made the point of order against the amendment of the gentleman 
from California, which the Chair ruled out; that on a fair vote in 
the Committee of the Whole the entire Republican party with the 
exception of two Members voted against the motion made, while 
the entire Democratic side voted to include it in the bill, and, 
right there, Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, was the first time 
that the Republican party let drop the mask and once and for all 
declared itself for the armor-plate trust and against the working- 
man of America. 

Tue convict-labor bill, a bill which seemed to have no opposi- 
tion, a bill which seemed to be wholly without objectionable 
1 and designed only to prevent e e e eee 

m being compelled to compete with prison-made goods, was 
ari the ae = er 5 ‘ 5 
ere were no highly paid attorneys opposing this bill, an 
manufacturer and laboring man alike, so far as I. a member of 
the committee could see, were in favor of its passage. The bill 
was unanimously reported some three weeks ago and placed on the 
Calendar of this House, and there it has slept dreamless and undis- 
turbed, so that this Congress bids fair to end without a line of leg- 
islation being written on the statute books at the request of organ- 
ized labor. while the railroad-subsidy bill, the ship-subsidy com- 
mission bill, and every other bill asked for in the interest of the 
privileged classes of this country has been safely guarded and 
guided through the labrynthian ways of the House to final pas- 
sage. Now, what t fact does this demonstrate? 
le of 5 i e 8 e epee 
people of this co ican party. so far as they are 
concerned, have thrown off the mask and have made a treaty with 
their foes. It means, sir, that in their desire to be retained in 
power they have weighed in one hand the votes and the influence 
of the laborers of America, in the other hand the campaign con- 
tribution of the protected and privileged classes of this country, 
and have decided against the masses and in favor of the classes, 
It y — that the Republican party has done wisely in this re- 
gard from their standpoint; it may be true, as it has bezn stated 
before the Labor Committee, that there is no such thing asa labor 
vote: it may be true, as confidently stated by the emissaries of 
Mr. Parry, that, judged by past performances, the labor vote is 
but the unsubstantial fabric of the vision, but. however that may 
be, this action marks a new in Republican policies, 
For the first time the mask has from their faces and dis- 
closes their true countenance. 

The laboring men of America are bound from this time on to 
march beneath the banner of Democracy. We have told them 
this time and time again. but now you have voluntarily come 
forward and reenforced our words. You have driven them from 
you and told them to do their worst. Laboring men of this 
country are on trial, and the coming election will demonstrate 
whether or not they can be insulted, ignored. and trampled upon 
by the Republican party and still be bamboozled into voting that 
ticket. . Chairman, I believe that the American workingman 
is a fair representative of the American pame and I believe he 
was the kind of a man referred to by that great workingman, 
Lincoln, when he said: You can fool some of the people all the 
time. all the people some of the time, but you can't fool all the 
people all the time. And next November I confidently believe 
that the workers of this country, after having carefully considered 
the facts. after having 2 over the records of the two great 
parties, will return to fold of that party which has always 
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been their friend, which could not exist without them, which can 
not be defeated if they are within its ranks. 

Mr. HAMILTON, I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCieary]. 

[Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. HAMILTON. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. $ 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. PERKINS reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the stateof the Union had had under consid- 
eration House bill 13356, the Alaska Delegate bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

R 


H. R. 10101. An act for the cession of 120 acres of land to the 
Beecher Island Battle Memorial Association. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled billsof the 
following titles: 

S. 3611. An act to amend an act entitled An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act granting the right to the Omaha Northern 
Railway Company to construct a railway across and establish 
stations on the Omaha and Winnebago Reservation, in the State 
of Nebraska, and for other purposes,’ by extending the time for 
the construction of said ser pie i by a further extension of time 
for the construction of said railway; : 

- 3 An act to regulate electrical wiring in the District of Co- 
umbia; 

S. 4769. An act validating certain conveyances of the Northern 
5 Railroad Company and the Northern Pacific Railway 

mpany; 

S. 5259. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or 
near Carthage, Tenn.,’’ approved March 2, 1901; 

S. 2034. An act directing the issue of a duplicate of a lost check, 
drawn by Arthur J. Pritchard, pay director of the United States 
Navy, in favor of the Davis and Coke Co: y; 

S. 2816. An act to amend section 3095 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the manner of importation; 

8. 2385. An act providing for holding regular terms of the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States at Great Falls, Mont.; 

S. 5454. An act permitting the Ozark and Cherokee Central 

Railroad and the Arkansas Valley and Western Rail- 
way Company, and each or either of them, to sell and convey their 
railroads and other in the Indian Territory to the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company or to the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, and for other purposes; 

S. 4375. An act to amend section 24 of the act approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1898, entitled An act to amend the laws relating to 
American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to pro- 
mote commerce;“ 

S. 3292. An act amendatory of an act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for a permanent Census Office, approved March 6, 1902; 

a ‘ 


an 

S. 2842. An act to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the Montgomery Bridge Company to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Alabama River near the city of Montgomery, 
Ala., approved March 1, 1893. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 

that this day they had presented to the President of the 

United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11518. An act to authorize the holding of a term 

of the district and circuit courts of the United States for the west- 
ern district of Virginia in the city of Bigstone Gap, Va.; 

H. R. 10018. An act granting to the State of North Dakota 640 

acres of land, embracing the White Hills battlefield and burial 

d of soldiers killed in that engagement; 
H. R. 10670. An act making appropriation for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 


a i 
R. 11963. An act regulating the practice of medicine and 
surgery in the Indian Territory; and 

R. 11825. An act making appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculttire for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1905. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 3182, An act to pay certain Choctaw (Indian) warrants held 
by James M. Shackleford—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 5583. An act to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act granting a 
charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved 
March 8, 190i—to the Committee on the District of Columbi 

S. 4690. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew W. 
Switzer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4417. An act granting an increase of pension to Chadbourne 
H. Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3935. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Cor- 
nelia Hays Ross—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 803. An act for the relief of John Stewart—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 4651. An act for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard 
Cushion, executors of the last will and testament of Martin Dow- 
ling, deceased—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Payne (at 6 o’clock and 23 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


—— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clauss 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munka ication was taken the Speaker’s table and referred as 
ollows: k 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
statement of certain documents received and distri ute during 
the calendar year 1903 by his Department—to the Committee on 
Printing, and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
= Loic and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. CUSHMAN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2698) 
to establish a life-saving station at or near the entrance to Tilla- 
mook Bay, Oregon, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2747); which said bill and report were 
vag ie e Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

nion. 


Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, to which was referred the bill of the 
House (H. R. 15254) to prevent superannuation in the public 
service, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a Sy (No. 2750); which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15255) to reclassify employees in the 
civil service, repo same without amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 2751); which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill of the Honse (H. R. 
15285) establishing a re term of the United States circuit 
and district courts at Muncie, Ind., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a (No. 2752); which said bill 
and 2 or were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5815) fixing 
the rate of pension for persons eligible under section 2, act of June 
27, 1880, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2761); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and re‘erred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 13542) for the relief of L. B. 
Wyatt, yk the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a (No. 2748); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PRINCE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
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was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2433) to amend the military 
record of John H. Skinner, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a A va (No. 2749); which said bill and report 


were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr.GILLETT of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 7876) for the improvement of the civil service of the United 
States, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
2753); which said bill and report were ordered laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6801) for the retirement of Government 
employees in the classified civil service without cost to the Gov- 
ernment, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a réport 
(No. 2754); which said bill and report were ordered laid on the 
tabl 


e. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6800) for the retirement of Government 
employees in the classified civil service without cost to the Goy- 
ernment, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2755); which said bill and report were ordered laid on the 
table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6797) for the retirement of Government 
employees in the classified civil service and the establishment of 
aretirement bureau, reported the same adversely, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2756); whieh said bill and report were ordered laid 
on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 11282) providing for conditional retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, reported the same 
adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2757); which said bill 
and report were ordered laid on the table. 

He i the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6796) to increase the efficiency of the 
public service by retirement of disabled and superannuated em- 
ployees, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2758); which said bill and report were ordered laid on the 
table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 

bill of the House (H. R. 6802) to prevent superannuation in the 

classified civil service, and to create a retirement fund for em- 
loyees. reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
No. 2759); which said bill and report were ordered laid on the 
b 


le. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6798) for the appointment of a superannu- 
ation commission, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2760); which said bill and report were ordered laid 
on the table, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WALLACE: A bill (H. R. 15317) to build a bridge 
across the Ouachita River, Arkansas—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLACK: A bill (H. R. 15318) for the establishment of 
subports of entry at Rouses Point and Malone, N. Y.—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. - 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15319) to 
amend the postal laws of the United States and permit all news- 
papers or publications of the second class, one copy to each actual 
su ber, to go free through the mails—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15320) to amend 
“An act to regulate the practice of medicine and surgery, to 
license physicians and surgeons, and to punish persons violatin 
the provisions thereof in the District of Columbia,” approv 
June 3, 1896—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) grant- 
ing 3 to officers and enlisted men of the Army to wear 
the igos adopted by certain military societies—to the Commit- 
tee on Mi Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A concurrent resolution 
(H. C. Res. 60) providing for the printing of additional copies of the 
Tenth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor—to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Also, a concurrent resolution (H. C. Res.61) providing for the 


printing of additional copies of the Eleventh Special ort of 
the Commissioner of Labor—to the Committee on aae 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A resolution (H. Res. 846) for the relief of 
Harrison Edelin—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GAINES of Tennessee: A resolution (H. Res. 347) re- 
questing of the Attorney-General information regarding the case 
of The United States v. Swift & Co. and others, known as the 
‘t beef-trust case“ to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKS: A resolution (H. Res. 348) for 


e relief of 
Charles Simon—to the Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
3 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. BADGER: A bill (H. R. 15821) granting an increase of 
pension to Cyrus Reasoner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 15822) correcting the record 
of Nelson S. Bowdish—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

oe Mr. BRUNDIDGE: A bill (H. R. seg posal Ses a pension 
to Thomas G. Massey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKETT: A bill H. R. 15324) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph W. Winger—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 15325) for the relief of the 
heirs of Gladney, Gardner & Co., of Guntown, Lee County, 
Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 15326) granting 
an increase of pension to Michael Callery—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15327) granting an increase of pension to 
Selman Wallace—to the Committes on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15328) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Simpkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15329) granting a pension to Otis B. Van- 
fleet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15330) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15331) granting an increase of pension to 
James Byrd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15332) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Snow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15333) granting a pension to Sophia Most— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 15334) ting a pension to Daniel W. David 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15335) to remove chargo of desertion and to 
oe military record of F. White—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. CROMER: A bill (H. R. 15336) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Dragoo—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15337) granting an increase of pension to Levi 
L. Martz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 15338) for the relief of Sam- 
uel Choate—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By. Mr. DOVENER: A bill (H. R. 15339) for the relief of James 
C. Means—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRESSER: A bill (H. R. 15340) granting an increase 
= pension to Andrew Pentz, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: A bill (H. R. 15341) granting an increase of 
pension to John Johnston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 15342) granting a pension to 
Angeline Buckley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr MONARY: A bill (H. R. 15343) to remove the char, 
desertion standing against the mili record of Michael Clif- 
S alias Michael Kelleher—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 15344) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Atwater, sr.—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEVIN: A bill (H. R. 15345) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Jacob Ehla, alias John Ihle, 
e Eby, alias Jacob Ely—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15346) for the relief of George L. Routzahn— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15347) for the relief of William Ranke—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15348) for the relief of Susannah Payne and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 15349) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George C. Smith—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 
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By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 15350) granting an increase of 
pension to George Taylor, alias George Parks—to the Committee 
Sy Mr SIMS: A bill (H. R A John 

y Mr. A bi R. 15351) granting a pension to Jo 
Riggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15352) granting a pension to Thomas Cary— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15353) granting an in- 
crease of ion to Thomas H. Boyd—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 15354) granting an increase of 
pension to George G. Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 15355) granting an increase of 
pension to John Riemer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DUZER: A bill (H. R. 15356) for the relief of 
Levi A. Gheen—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 15357) granting an increase of 
pension to William Churchill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15358) for the relief of William 
Liles—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 15359) for the relief of C. W. 
Reid and Sam Daube—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRICK: A bill (H. R. 15360) granting a pension to 

ore F, Garvin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15361) granting a pension to Albert G. 
Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Resolution of De Soto Coun- 
cil, No. 315, Knights of Columbus, of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor 
of bill for erection of monument to the memory of Commodore 
John Barry—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of the Quaker City Chocolate and Confectionery 
Company, in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 9303—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the National Board of Trade, relative to 
amending the interstate-commerce law—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BADGER: Petition of the Citizens’ Wholesale Supply 
Company, of Columbus, Qhio, in favor of bill H, R. 9303—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to erecting public buildings on the Mall—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRUNDIDGE: Papers to accompany House bill grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas G. Massey—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensious. 

By Mr. BURKETT: Paper to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph W. Winger—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of the American Association of 
Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, protesting the build- 
ing and operating of dredges on the Great Lakes by the United 
States Government to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Resolution of William Henry Har- 
rison Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., protesting against condemnation of squares 167 and 221, Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of William G. Lowry Circle, 
No. 27, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Pennsylvania, in favor of a service-pension bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: Petition of Mrs. pro Phelps and others, 
of New York State, relative to the landless Indians of northern 
California—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDGER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
W. N. Hedden—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Ohio: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 
8774, granting an increase of pension to John Miller—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEHOE: Petition of George W. Oldham and others, in 
favor of bill creating the Colorado Cliff Dwellings National Park— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, against the enactment of a domestic parcels- 
post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of the Southern California Hardware and Im- 
pom Dealers’ Association, against enactment of a parcels-post 

w—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: Paper to accompany bill granting an 
increase of pension to George C. Smith—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions 


By Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts: Petition of members of 
Hannah Goddard Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Brookline, Mass., in favor of bill to prevent desecration 
of the American flag—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRINCE: Petition of residents of Lewistown, III., in 
favor of the passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Papers. to accompany 
bill H. R. 4024, for relief of Joseph B. Johnson—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Papers toaccompany bill granting an increase 
of pension to George G. Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, April 23, 1904. 


Prayer by Rev. ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE, of thecity of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on the request of Mr. NELSON, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will stand ap- 
proved, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none, 


ESTATE OF LOUISA SUMMERS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of the Washington Loan and Company, i 
istrator of the estate of Louisa Summers, deceased, v. The United 
States; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Attorney-General transmitting, in further 
response to a resolution of the 16th instant, a list of judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims in Indian depredation cases not 
heretofore reported to Con ; which, with the eee ig 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, or- 
dered to be prin 

EUCLID PLACE AND ERIE STREET, 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2134) to 
connect Euclid pee with Erie street, having met, after full and 
free conference have been unable to agree. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
S. R. MALLORY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
UNRESERVED LANDS IN NEBRASKA, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the homestead 
laws as to certain unappropriated and unreserved lands in Ne- 
braska, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 

g votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. DIETRICH. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and accede to the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
peers and Mr. NEWLANDS the conferees on the part of the 
nate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore subsequently said: In the ap- 

intment of conferees on House bill 14826, touching unreserved 

ds in Nebraska, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON 
declines to serve. The Chair appoints the Senator from No 
Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I trust the Senator from Minnesota will 
not decline to serve on the conference committee. I am sure I 
do not desire to serve on it. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
his est to be relieved. 

Mr. NELSON, Under the circumstances I hope that my request 
will be granted. I do not care to make any explanation to the 
Senate, but I ask to be relieved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota decline to serve? 
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Mr. HANSBROUGH. I certainly do not wish to serve. I hope 
the Senator will withdraw his request. 

EUCLID PLACE AND ERIE STREET. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Re 
ment to the bill (S. 2134) to connect Euclid place with Erie street. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate insist upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House, request a further con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the 
Chair appoint the e on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was 

The PRESIDENT pro 1 appointed Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. 
DILLINGHAM, and Mr. MALLORY conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate at the further conference. 


ROADS IN ALASKA. 


The bill (H. R. 13014) to authorize the appointment of road 
overseers and to create road districts in the district of Alaska, and 
, was read twice by its title. 

The Committee on Territories have reported a 
bill, which is me the Calendar, identical with the House bill. I 
ask that the House bill be substituted for the Senate bill, and that 
it receive present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
5 as in Committee of the Ayi proceeded to its consideration. 

e bill 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 4549) to authorize 
the a tment of road overseers and to create road districts in 
the district of Alaska, and for other purposes, will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

VISITOR TO WEST POINT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi | Mr. Moxey] visitor to West Point in place 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman], who was appointed 
visitor to Annapolis. 

THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the resolution of Con- 
gress, the Chair spona as the committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate to attend the o exercises of the exposition at St. Louis 
the Senator from ampshire [Mr. BURNHAM], the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. QUARLES], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from California [Mr. Barn], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. MILLARD], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. FuLrox], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia Mr. Bacon], the Senator from Kentucky Mr. 
McCreary], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNIxd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3035) supplemental to and amendatory of an act enti- 
tled An act making further provisions for a civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900. 

The message also announced that the House had 
amendments the following bills in which it requested the 
rence of the Senate: ~ 

A bill (S. 76) granting a pension to Mary Cornell; 

A bill (S. 128) granting an increase 13 pension to Clara * 


with 
concur- 


Gibson: 
A bill (S. 3120) to promote the circulation of reading e ton; 


among the blind; 
A bill (S. 3489) granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; 
A bill (68. 3734) granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 


Cushing 

A bill (8. 3777) granting a pension to Sarah S. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 5475) granting a pension to Mary M. Rice. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


w (H. R. 487) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
A bill (H. R. 698) granting an increase of pension to William M. 
Al (H. R. 740) granting an increase of pension to Ira Me- 
A bill = R. 749) granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 


M. Gin 
A bill (H. R. 934) granting an increase of pension to Frank | 


rock: 
A bill (H. R. 940) granting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 
A bill (H. = 1093) granting a pension to Rose B. Noa; 
11 1305) granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 
A bill iT CR. 2118) granting a pension to Sarah A. Sullivan; 


tatives further insisting on its amend- | p. 


ae H. R. 2124) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 


Gra 

A bill (H. R. 2499) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Bilderback; 
5 (H. R. 2577) granting an increase of pension to Harmon 


8 ch bill (H. R. 2675) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
ate: 


A bill (H. R. 2794) granting a pension to Lizzie J. Hoadley; 
1 (H. R. 8036) granting an increase of pension to Wi liam 


A bill (H. R. 3107) granting an increase of pension to James E. 


H. R. 3131) granting a pension to Andrew Cooksey; 
A bill (H. R. 8481) granting an increase of pension to William 


0 A bii OB 8921) granting an increase of pension to Madison 


A bill (H. R. 3924) granting an increase of pension to Ira Waldo; 
Hee (H. R. 4152) granting an increase of pension to George B. 


A abi (H. R. 4379) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 


A L bill (H. R. 4398) granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 
A bill (H. R. 4572) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


Adam 


was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered Lander 


Wai bill (H. R. 4582) granting an increase of pension to John 8. 
ill 


Son till (H. R. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 
utl 
‘A bin (H. R. 4602) granting an increase of pension to Helim 
TAMI (HL R. 477 Aa 
( ) granting a pension to Aaron Taylor; 
A bill (H. R. 4903) granting an increase of pension to Solomon 


Hallett 
A 1 ‘ta R. 5012) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


1 Fal g (H. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to John 
¢Connel. 

A bill Œ. R. 5565) granting a pension to Eliza Workman; 

A bill (H. R. 5711) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Chronister; 

A bill (H. R. 5725) granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 

A bill = R. 5829) granting an incfease of pension to Thomas 


F. 


Elimake 
A bil . R. 6049) granting an increase of pension to Peter B. 
— — bill (H. R. 6111) granting an increase of pension to Edwin A. 


A bil (H. R. 6182) granting a pension to Erastus J. Horton; 
TANA (H. R. 6338) granting an increase of pension to Antoinette 7 
wyer 


A bill (H. a 6537) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Hawthorn 


A bil (6718) granting an increas of pension to James E. 


oh bil q. R. 7085) granting an increase of pension to William 
ie 

E bill (H. R. 7145) granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
Hend ee; 


A bill (H. R. 7237) granting a pension to Anna E. Hethering- 


A bill (H. R. 7373) granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 
A bill (H. R. 7497) granting a pension to Emma A. Webster; 
ig e (H. R. 8280) granting an increase of pension to James 


Mo 
= oa G. R. 8716) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


A ll (. R. 9107) granting a pension to Margaret J. Randolph; 
A bat (H. R. 9338) granting an increase of pension to Solon D, 


Moo 
A bill (H. R. 9354) granting an increase of pension to John 
Richmond: 


2 (H. R. 9394) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
8 A m (H. R. 9477) granting an increase of pension to George 
A bill (H. R. 9623) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
A bil (H. R. 9773) granting an increase of pension to Absalom 
bill (H. R. 9901) granting a pension to John M. Stoner; 
eet eae eer 
A bill (H. 


H. R. 10183) granting a pension to Charles M. Lee; 
R. 10284) granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 
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A bill (H. R. 10285) granting an increase of pension to Henry 

cCreary; 

A 1 (H. R. 10834) granting an increase of pension to John S. 

A pill (H, R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to Heinrich 
‘bstoeser; 

A bill (H. R. 10851) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 


allwood; 
A bill (H. R. 11013) granting an increase of pension to William | W 


ail (H. R. 11086) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
ary: 
A bill (H. R. 11262) granting a pension to John He; 


garty; Brad 
A 5 (H. R. 11335) granting an increase of pension to John 


pAb (H. R. 11386) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
A bill (H. R. 11874) granting an increase of pension to William 


Wells; 
A bill (H. R. 11897) granting an increase of pension to William 
Leonard; 


A bill (E. R. 11486) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Loewenstine; 
A bill (H. R. 11827) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


Smith 
A bil (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 


A bill (H. R. 12177) granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
aters 

1 Ce. R. 12197) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
A bill (H. R. 12268) granting an increase of pension to Jane K. 


Carpenter; f 
A st Abe R. 12346) to correct the military record of William 


Abit ar R. 12848) granting an increase of pension to John 
Pickerin 
A bill CH. R. 12604) granting a pension to Edward M. Fowler; 
A bill (H. R. 12629) granting a pension to Ida Diamond; 
Paes ae 12702) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
0 
55 A bill i R. 12861) granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 
Min 
A bil 0 (H. R. 18000) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


Eliot: 
A 1. (H. R. 13173) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Houghton; 
A bill (H. R. 13272) granting a pension to Delana A. Lynch; 
© elt (H. fe 13347) granting an increase of pension to William 
mba ; 
Wea (H. . K. 13373) granting an increase of pension to William 
a pla (H. R. 13391) granting an increase of pension to Garret 
A bill (H. R. 13404) granting a pension to Emanuel Peck; 
A bill (H. R. 18437) granting a pension to William P. Crawford; 
A bill (H. R. 13490) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Good; 
A bill (H. R. 13586) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 


artis; 
A bill (H. R. 18592) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
M. Ferguson; 


A bill (H. R. 13605) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth H 


E. Conatt: 
A bill (H. R. 13636) granting a pension to George S. Noland; 
=o bill (H. R. 18690) granting an increase of pension to Cephas 
John; 
A bill (H. R. 18805) granting a pension to Emma W. Hays; 
A bill (H. R. 13816) granting a pension to Annie Hynes; 
A yar (H. R. 13886) granting an increase of pension ya Thomas 
A pill (H. R. 13911) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 


Aan (H. R. 14001) granting an increase of pension to Leslie C. 
T bill (H. R. 14141) granting an increase of pension to King 
pi A bil (H. R.14153) granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 

sA A bi (H. R. 14201) granting an increase of pension to James W. 

ie bill (H. R. 14308) granting an increase of pension to Archie C. 


A bill (H. R. 14836) granting an increase of Pension to Everton 
J. Conger; 


XXXVIII——339 


A bill (H. R. 14204) granting a pension to John B. Hobday; 
3 (H. R. 14343) granting an increase of pension to William 
Neu 
—. bill (H. R. 14437) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
hit 
A pill (H. R. 14464) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth B. Yount; 
a (H. R. 14484) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


A bill (H. R. 14490) granting a pension to Degraphenreed P. 
. 14508) granting an increase, of pension to John 
. 14511) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
R. Keys: 1 8 8 
A bill (H. R. 14512) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
L. Sweeney; 
A bill (H. R. 14521) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


R. 14524) granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown; 
. 14531) granting an increase of pension to Prince 


. 14541) granting an increase of pension to Azariah 


El 
A bill (H. R. 14572) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
3 P. Nelson; 
re 855 R. 14578) granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 
H. R. 14592) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


R. 14611) granting a pension to William L. Beverly; 
. R. 14612) granting an increase of pension to Myron 


ae granting a pension to Augustus Finley, 


bill (H. R. 14631) granting a pension to William T. Spencer; 

( H. R. 14636) granting an increase of pension to James 
R. Fletcher; 

A bill 15 R. 14637) granting an increase of pension to William 


sg Maite 5 

98 bill (H. R. 14638) granting an increase of pension to Park 
$ A ‘al (H. R. 14639) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A bill (H. R. 14640) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 


A bill (. R. 14641) granting a pension to Allan Dunning: 
A bill (H. R. 14702) granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 
TA bill eal — R. 14747) granting an increase of pension to Sympho- 
are bill bil (. R. 14801) granting a pension to John W. Shrader; 
A Wiley: (H. R. 14802) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
A bill (H. R. 14859) granting an increase of pension to Matthias 
Ridenour; 
3 8 5 55 bill 5 R. 14865) granting an increase of pension to Mercy 
A bil ( (H. R. 14870) granting an increase of pension to William 
ire endobler; 
Sear ill 555 R. 14876) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
er, 


A bill H. R. 14882) granting a pension to Mary Dingler: 
A bill (H. R. 14884) granting an increase of pension to William 


uffman; 
ag eos H. R. 14890) granting an increase of pension to Allen 


Ai pes bill (H. R. 14894) granting an increase of pension to John 
i 

A pill (H. R. 14938) granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 

A bill (H. R. 14992) granting a pension to Phebe A. Daw 

A bill pas = 15076) granting an increase of pension to Law- 
rence Le 

A — (l R. 15126) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


A. 

vA lt (H. bie 15148) granting an increase of pension to Armour 
Abill (I. R 15183) granting a pension to Ella F. Kennealy; and 
A bill (H. R. 15204) granting an increase of pension to Mary 


aggart. 

The foregoing pension bills were subsequently read twice by 

their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Sposker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore 

A bill (S. 2034) directing the issue of a duplicate of a lost check, 
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drawn by Arthur J. Pritchard, 


y director of the United States 
Navy, in favor of the Davis 


and Coke Company; 
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of the so- call post bill;“ which was referred to the 
ra oaser tisa E rore and Post-Roads. 


A bill (S. 2385) sp for holding re terms of the cir- 5 ELORE ted a petition of the congregation of the 
cuit and district courts of the United States at Great Falls, Mont. ; urch of Duluth, Minn., praying for the enact- 
A bill (S. 2816) to amend section 8095 of the Revised Statutes ae 1 tion to prevent nullification of State tem rance 


cae the United States, relating to the manner of importation; 

A bill (S. 2842) to ‘amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the Mon ntgomery Bri Company to tonstruct and maintain a 
bridge across the Alabama River near the city of Montgomery, 
Ala., ap Popes 1893; 

A bill (S. 8292) amendatory of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a permanent Census Office,” approved March 6, 1902; 

A bill (S. 4875) to amei section 24 of the act approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1898, entitled An act to amend the laws relating to 
American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to pro- 
mote commerce;’ 

A bill (8. 4769) validating certain conveyances of the North- 
= Pacific Railroad Company and the Northern Pacific Railway 

mpany; 

A bill (S. 5259) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or 
near Carthage, Tenn.,”’ approved March 2, 1901; and 

A bill (S. 5454) permitting the Ozark ‘and Cherokee Central 
Railroad Company and the Arkansas Valley and Western Rail- 
wa ada and „and each or either of them, tosell and convey their 
railroads 4 other 2 in the Indian Territory to St. 

San Francisco Railroad Company or to the Chicago, 
Rock Ieland and Pacific Railway Company, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAIS, 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Lowell, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to enlarge 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Clinton & Russell, 
of New York City, praying for the enactment of tion regu- 
lating the erection of buildings on the Mall in the District of 
Columbia; which was referred to the Committee Da Appropria- 


tions. 

He also ted memorials of sundry citizens of South Merri- 
mack, N. H., of Washington, D. C., and of Cedar Lake, Battle 
Creek, and ape Rap: pioa, 2 State ee Michigan, remonstrat- 
in against e enactment of le on to require certain places 
pj adnan in the District of Columbia to be closed on Sunday; 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia 

Mr. PLATT of 2 8 York. I present a telegraphic memorial 
from the Chamber of Commerce of New York, remonstrating 
against the proposed Chinese-exclusion legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be read. 

There being no objection, the memorial was read, as follows: 

25 J New YORK, April 22, 1904. 

Hon. THOMAS 


C. PLATT, 
United States Senator, Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York sends its protest ire 
. — to the Chinese: exclusion act being added to the meral 
tion bill. view of the efforts that N . —— 


— trade relations with the Chinese 5 
ures — —— in our opinion, be suicidal, and we eve Sonia entirely sul 


; MORRIS K. JESUP, President. 


Mr. CULLOM. Let the memorial lie on the table. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the 


table. 
Mr. HOPKINS presented a petition of Francis Beidler & Co., 
tion to 


of pry III., 3 a petition z bd ae 7 Si, 
Chicago, ‘or the enactment o 

3 the United rea mae rates on first-class matter from 2 

cents to 1 cent; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 


— 


Offices and Post- 
He also ted a petition gi the Heath & Milligan sae 
- — . pany, of Chicago, III 9 for the e gad 
bill, to reorganize the service 0 
United States; which was referred to the Commie on Aea 
Relations, 


He also presented a petition of the Federation of Labor, of 
Springfield, III., praying for the enactment of 1 tion to restore 
and protect the rights of the people of Colorado, and that use of 
the military authorities of the United States be invoked in order 
to enforce the decrees of the courts; which was referred to the 

ittee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. or es presented a petition of the Detroit Review 
Club, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which was re- 
Saezen 1o o Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the passage 


y 


laws and 8 ordinances by ed “ original 
and other interstate- commerce“ tricks; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STEWART ted a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Topeka, Kans., of Philbrook, Minn., and of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, praying for the enactment of legislation requiring certain 

laces of business in the District of Columbia to be closed on Sun- 

y; which were referred to the ittee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GORMAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Westminster, Md., 5 against the enactment of legis- 
lation to close certain places of business in the District of Colum- 
bia on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 
Mr. DRYDEN presented a petition of the Woman’s Missionary 
pay of Upper Montclair, . J., praying for the adoption ean an 
to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which was 
referred t to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
also presented a petition of the General Assembly of the 
et Committee on Temperance of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
regulate the interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He also presented a petition of the Improved Orderof Red Men 
of Camden, N. J., praying for the enactment of 1 tion to in- 
corporate the Great Council of the United States of the Improved 


5 which was referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 
Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 


of New York, k, praying that the Treasury Department facilitate 
the inspection of Chinese destined for the St. Louis 
exposition; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 15165) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Bay, By 
it without amendment. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, from the Committee on Military Affa 
1 fa .. e 

ge to Henry ise, alias X t 
with an amendment, and submitted a rt thereon. 

Mr. STONE, from the Committee on mmerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11972) to authorize the Ox Bow Power 
Company, of South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Mis- 
5 a reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
po ereon. 

Mr. ALGER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) oy morae for 
the transfer of certain military records and records from the In- 
terior and Departments to the War Department, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS. 


Mr. BERRY. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2866) to amend an act en- 
titled An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn.,” approved April 24, 1888, to 
report it favorably without amendment. It is a very short bill 
and I ask for its D consideration, ` 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. BERRY. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14590) to authorize the 
courts of county commissioners of Houston and Dale counties, 
Ala., to construct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River be- 
tween Houston and Dale counties, Ala., to report it with an 
amendment. 

Mr. PETTUS. I ask that the bill just reported by the Senator 
from Arkansas may be now considered. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to add as 
a new section the 3 

EC. 4. That an; W ne subject to its limitations 
ized and known as a post 


— . tor the transmission 
over the same of the mails, the troops, and the munitions of war of the United 
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States than the rate per mile paid for the transportation over the street rail- 
or public highways leading to the said bri 151 it shall anor, the 
an 


wa 
ights and privileges of other States; equal 
i i all tel h and tele- 
2 ͤ ͤ v 
said bridge and its approaches for postal-telegraph purposes. 
Mr.PETTUS. That amendment relates to a creek. It is never 
navigable. It is a county affair. It seems to me that the bill 
ought not to be killed by an amendment. I ask the Senate to dis- 
agree to the amendment. sant i 
Mr. BERRY. Iwill state that it is a section, which is put in 
all bridge bills. Itisalways recommended by the Secretary of 
War, and it has been the custom of the Committee on Commerce 
to comply with it. For that reason it was put in the bill by the 
committee. š 
I know nothing about the facts in this particular case, whether 
the section ought to be on the bill or whether it ought not, but it 
has always been put in all the bridge bills. The War Department 
always recommends that it be putin when it is left out of any 
bill 1 
Mr. PETTUS. This is merely a country road built for coun- 
try p by the sone authorities over a creek. As the act 
is repealable at the will of Congress it seems to me the bill ought 
not to be killed now at this stage by that sort of amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 
The amendment was rejected. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CAPT. EDWARD O, c. ORD. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. By direction of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 8787) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. Edward 
O. C. Ord to the grade of major in the United States Army and 

lace him on the retired list, and I submit a report thereon, By 
direct 211 of that committee J ask for the present consideration of 

e bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHICAGO RIVER TUNNELS. - 


Mr. QUARLES. I am instructed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4483) declaring each 
of the tunnels under the Chicago River an obstruction to naviga- 
tion, and for other purposes, to report it favorably without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the bill be now considered. It is an 
important bill locally. 

e Secretary aed the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. PLATT of New York. I report, from the Committee on 
Printing, a joint resolution relating to the 8 1 85 of the Monthly 
Summary of Imports and rts, published by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (8. R. 72) relating to the printing of the 
Monthly Summary of Imports and Exports, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
ey i Lu the Public Printer 9,000 copies of 


hereafter there shall be printed monthly by 
the Monthly Summary of Imports and Exports and other statistical informa- 
tion prepared in the Bureau of Statistics for publication by the Department 


of Commerce and Labor, 1,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate, 3,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 5,000 copies 
for the use of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

That the joint resolution approved December 18 i ae the num- 
ber or copies of the Monthly Summary to 3,500, shall , and hereby is, re- 
sein ` . 

The PRESIDENT ge tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? - 

Mr. HALE. I object to its consideration now. I Want to ex- 
amine it, because I do not think the distribution proposed is what 
it should be. I think more copies should be given to Congress 
and less to the Department; but I am not prepared just now to 
offer the amendment, and therefore I object, so that it will go 


over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will go to 
the Calendar. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Mr. PLATT of New York. I am directed by the Committee 
on Printing, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
103) providing for printing annually the report of the Director of 


the Office of iment Stations, Department of Agriculture, to 
report it favorably without amendment, and I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and by unanimous con- 
sent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR HANNA. 


Mr, PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred the concurrent resolution submitted yester- 
day by Mr. Foraker, reported it without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of sentatives Neston ft That of 
the eulogies on the late Senator Marcus A. there be printed and bound 
in cloth 6,200 additional copies, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 4.000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 200 of which 
shall be bound in full morocco, with gilt edges, for the family of the deceased, 


LAND IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 18262) 
to confirm title to lots 2, 8, 4, and 5 in square No. 979 in Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, to report it favorably with 
an amendment to the title. I submit a report thereon. It is a 
very brief bill, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to confirm title to 
lots 8, 4, and 5 in square No. 979 in Washington, in the District 
of Columbia.” 

LIFE-SAVING STATION IN MICHIGAN, 


Mr. ALGER. I report back from the Committee on Commerce, 
without amendment, the bill (H. R. 12044) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of a life-saving station at or near Eagle Harbor, Ke- 
weenaw Point, Michigan, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TENNESSEE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 15014) to enable the - 
retary of War to permit the erection of a lock and dam in aid of 
navigation in the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
for other purposes. I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. BATE. The Senator from Minnesota asks for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALE. This is a long bill. As it has been read, I will not 
object, but I must Shoei hereafter, on account of the condition of 
the appropriation bills, to anything being taken up. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 5, line 14, after the word act,“ to insert: 

, and in case of failure to comply with the uiremen’ 
a 8 party shall forfeit to the United Btates ute fi anu 

The amendment was 8 

The next amendment was, in section 7, on page 6, line 24, to 
strike out the word damage“ and insert compensation;“ in 
the same line, after the word “value, to insert exclusive of 
the franchise hereby conferred;’’ on page 7, line 1, after the word 
‘tact, to insert: such value to be determined by mutual agree- 
ment between the Secretary of War and the owners of said prop- 
erty, and in case they can not agree, then by proceedings insti- 
tuted in the United States circuit court for the condemnation of 
said property, such proceedings to conform as nearly as may be 
to the laws of the State of Tennessee, in respect of condemning 
lands for the right of way for railroad purposes;’’ and on page 7, 
line 3, after the word“ contract,” to strike out and and insert 
‘t or;’’ so as to make the section read: A 

SEO. 7. That the right is reserved in the United 
by act of Congress ie rights peak and benefits pies ase Sack ke 
but in the event of such revocation the United States shall pay to the mu- 
nicipality, corporation, comrany, firm, or persons who may erect said lock 
and dam under the provisions of this act, as full compensation, the reason- 
able value, exclusive of the franchise hereby conferred, of all properties 
erected and lands purchased by them necessary for the enjoyment of the 
benefits conferred upon them by the provisions of this act, such value to be 
88 mutual agreement between the Secretary of War and the 


owners of es, and in case they can not agree, then by proceed- 
ings instituted United States t court for the condemnation of 


for railroad purposes: 
the contas or of this act, or to protect the 5 — 


of na — the Sec- 

e War shall have power at 3 before or atter tion 

of the work, to order a 5 this And 

a further, That comune with sock or Prora may be en- 
0 ex 


. 8 tho Um Sta 
in which work is situated, and 
ings to this end shall be instituted by the 
the Secretary of War. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
* were concurred in 
he amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be peda ind time * 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 5 
COMPILATION OF LABOR LAWS: 


Mr. McCOMAS, from the Committee on Education and Labor; 


Attorney-General upon request ot 


reported the following concurrent resolution; which was consid- | deceased 
ered 


by unanimous consent, and agreed to 


Resolved by the Senate (the House concurring ngs That masse 2 5 8 
additional copies, in cloth binding, of the Ten 
lation of the la How of 155 arent 
deral 3 with the decisions of 
thereto; 2,000 copies for the 4 2000 of the pracy 8,000 cons. ~ 
ne Hours of Representatives, an for distribution by 


LABOR OUTPUT. 
Mr. McCOMAS, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 


reported the following concurrent zed which was consid- | Mrs 


ered by unanimous 3 and 
Topi, Fae einde 
8 to fhe regula: 
= igor copies? for Bn of or, fal 8 2 oa 
for distribution by the Department of Com- 
REVISION OF PENSION LAWS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions to report the following resolution, and I ask for its present 
consideration. I submit with ita written report. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the — — laws of the a, States have not since the origin of 
1 an 


th system been 

Atheros been Satire th 8 1 apo Don 
ve ve there! . one 

Sand thera to other conditions’ a confusion has arisen with r 


. of on 
use of the * 
merce and 


condition and others to other 
eir interpretation; and senpe 
some of these some of them practically re- 
panion Sa soins pee Oe im) 5 
Pension rs has brought about a further conflict as to the 
a ore acts, and has doubtful the full legal right of 
Whereas by £ these conditions the pension laws of the United 


reason o 
States are in u condition of uncertainty and should be revised and codified; 
Whereas the said laws are not in all respects adequate to meet the present 
ons of the survivors o 
Resolved, That the Becretary of the the Interfor be, and ae is hereb ana 
by officials o on Bureau an d to report to the Sen- 
3 ber, 1904, a revinion of the = 
sion laws of the United cL serene mapper mili 
United States, the same to contain notes of statutes and di 
nged „5 the law as is still applicable 
oon passed. to each particular war for which a pension law 
That there be drafted in such code, separate and distinct from the sub- 
N E AN ADIS. PAA oar 


relstiveto vid- 
ing therein such blank forms as will enable tto conduct 
own caso. 
figs GORMAN, It is utterly impossible from the hurried read- 
et the whole purport of the resolution. Let it go over 
uml Monday and be printed. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 

under the rule and be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr, COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 5631) for the relief of the 
Presbyterian Church and Masonic „oft Platte City, Mo.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the mmittee on 


Claims. 
He also introduced a gs 8. ; which was rad the relief of the county 
court of Platte County, M read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee 
yay NGENER Y introduced i (8. 5 T (8 Si for th aul Michel 
ves o 

Heino; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5684) for the relief of the le; 


representatives of James er Which was read 
by its title, and referred to the ttee on Claims. 
Mr. DRYDEN introduced a bill (S- 5635) granting an increase 


of pension to Oliver S. Belden; eee eee 
5 the accompanying papers, referred to the 
on nsions. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 5636) granting an increase 
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fed er to James Nowell; which was read twice by its title, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 


Mr. CLAY introduced a bill (S. 5637) for the relief of the legal 

ite and refer of Mary O'Connor; which was read twice by its 

and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

McCREARY introduced a bill (S (S. 5638) granting a pension 
to Sn Susan . MecCartey; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5639) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Joseph M. Donohue; which was read twice by its title, aad 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. PETTUS introduced the following bills; which were sever- 
a. read twice by their titles, and, with accompanying papers, 

erred to the Committee on Claims: z 

A bill (S. 5640) for the relief of Mrs. Sallie Wilkinson and Mrs. 

Rebeckah St. Clair, only heirs and legatees of Mrs. Martha Evans, 


A bill (S. 5641) for the relief of Mrs. Martha E. Crutchfield and 
Mrs. Bessie Turner, heirs at law of Daniel Gilbert, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 5642) for the relief of H. G. Conn, only heir of Mrs. 
Fannie Green, deceased. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 5643) for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. E. R. Morris, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 
“He moo 4. Haley request) introduced a bill (S. 5644) for the relief of 
e; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
rile paper, re to the Committee on Claims. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 5645) for the relief of William H, 
Morris; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee ttee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN DEPREDATIONS CLAIMS BILL, 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
2 by him to the bill (S. 275) to 1 an a t entitled An act 
or the adjudication and Harck 3. of claims. arising from Indian 
depredations, approved March 3, 1891; which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 
EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 


Mr. LONG submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate 

That the Committee on the University of the ee States ba, 


ingent fund of ‘th authorized to employ a messenger, to be from the con- 
4 | pasa by pe at the rate of $1,440 per annum, until otherwise 


provided by la 
SOLDIERS’ MESSENGER ROLL. 

Mr. ELKINS submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules of the Senate is hereby directed to 

place ona a ths names of all m and elevator conductors 

——— on the of em af ian Soh e are 5 oyod about the doors, committee 
rooms, and * of whose a wounds, and dlenbil- 
ities, and service in the Senate: ‘justly e entitle that to favorable considera- 
tion, to be known and ted as The soldiers’ messenger roll of the 
Senate,” and to 8 rsons in such positions and employment un- 

cause val shall 


‘or their sere Sor ab nae ted to and approved by the 
Senate and their 5 2 mE T 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

The bill (H. R. 12364) to correct the military record of William 
J. Barcroft was read 8 by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affai 

ee APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. sf the bil G. K. 50547 the Senate 8 to the 5 
tion of the making appropriations to l 
ficiencies: in the appropriations for the fiscal year endag: 8 
30, 1904, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HALE. Yesterday morning one or two Senators were 

vented from peng 1 aoe bills, 157 yield to the Senator 
om Louisiana [Mr. 1 heey J 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LOUISIANA, 


Mr. McENERY. I ask leave to call ae bill (H. R. 14588) 
to revive and amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Company to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across Red River, in the 8 State of Louisiana, at or 
near Shreveport. 
The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee or the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
The bill Was reported to the Senate mot amendment, ordered 
to a third wonton rend the third time, and passed. 
Mr. HALE, [Sista to tho Senator from Flops | [Mr. MALLORY]. 
ST; ANDREWS BAY BRIDGE, FLORIDA. 
Mr. MALLORY, I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill bey R. 15165) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Bay, re- 


1904. 


3 from the Committee on Commerce favorably this morning 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY]. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CAPT, WILLIAM E. HORTON. 

Mr. MILLARD. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1659) granting permission to Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Horton, United States Army, to accept a decoration ten- 
dered him by the President of the French Republic. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUYALLUP ALLOTTED LANDS. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington. I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration at this time of the bill (H. R. 9891) giving the 
consent of Co: to the removal of the restrictions on the sale 
of Puyallup allotted ered and confirming and legalizing sales 
thereof since March g, 1 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President Ta I must insist on the regular order. 

mie ee ok ses ee . from Maine de- 
mands the regular o W. 18 neral deficiency ap 

riation bill. Will the Senator from maken permit the Chair 2 
y before the Senate some bills from the House of Tepresentatives? 
Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

MARY H. CORNELL. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore laid before the Senate the * 
ment of the House o ee to the bill (S. 76) granting 


‘a ee to 7 1 Bae Cornell. 

I move the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives and ask for a conference 
with the House on the bill and amendemnt. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous 5 the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
McCumper, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. PATTERSON were appointed. 

CLARA M. GIHON. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 128) granting 
an increase of pension to Clara M. Gihon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I moye that the Senate to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and pe for a confer- 
ence with the House on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
hed to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
McCUMBER, Mr. , and Mr, PATTERSON were appointed. 

ANNIE COLT M’COOK. 

The PRESIDENT 75 tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3489) grant- 
eae pension to Annie Colt McCook. 

McCUMBER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the Honse of Re 
ference with the House on S 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
McCumber, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. PATTERSON were appointed. 

MARTHA W, CUSHING. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 8734) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha W. Cushing. 

Mr. McCUMB I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and ask for a confer- 
ence with the House on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
McCumsrr, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. PATTERSON were appointed. 

SARAH s. SMITH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 8777) granting 
a pension to Sarah S. Smith; which was to amend the title so as 
to read “A bill granting an increase of pension to Sarah S. Smith.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER, I move that the te concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was to. 

MARY M. RICE. 


resentatives and ask for acon- 
and amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of presentatives to the bill (S. 5475) gran 
a ion to 


M. Rice; 5 was, in line 9, before the v 
“fifty,” 


dollars,“ to e out “forty” and insert 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Imoye that the Senate concur in the amend. 


ment of the House of Representatives. 


The motion was agreed to. 
READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3129) to pro- 
mote the circulation of reading matter among the blind; which 
were, on Page 1, line 5, after the word volumes,“ to insert not 
ex ten pounds i in weight; on page 1, line5, after the word 
packages,“ to insert “not four pounds in weight; on 
page 1, lines 6 and 7, to strike out not exceeding four pounds in 
weight; on 1, line 11, after the word postage,“ to insert 
“and under su tions as the Postmaster-General may pre- 
scribe; ” — 2 out all of section 2. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. z 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 15054) ma a . to Adele a 
3 . aoe = 
30, 1 an ead ears, and for o 5 

Mr. HALE. Task the to resume the reading of the 
bill at section 5 cot iat fe Ute fe coe 

UARLES. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to one of the amendments on page 90. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments in italics on 
page 90 have been agreed to, and the amendment of the Senator 
i Bp his E the bill is reported to the Senate. 


of Ang of the Gil ee resumed at section 5, on page 22, 
and continued to its conclusion. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the provisions covering the sec- 
tions of the bill which have just been read by the Secretary are 
most important, and deal with the whole subject of extending 
the statutes relating to the immigration of Chinese persons into 
this country. Several amendments have already been offered, 
and notice has been given of other amendments that will bring 
the whole subject-matter before the Senate. 

I wish to say for the Committee on Appropriations that these 
provisions were incorporated in the bill in int e House of Repre- 
sentatives at the very end of the discussion, and only came to the 
Committee on Appropriations immediately afterwards. In the 
present condition of public business the Committee on Appro- 
priations had no opportunity to consider the subject-matter Tally 
or even partially. 

Besides that, as the bill came from the Honse of Representa- 
tives, whatever may be the view of members of the committee, 
and whatever might have been the view of the committee after 
thorough examination, it was thought that it was better to re- 
port, without any change, the provisions of the House bill on this 
ar ect-matter to the Senate for its consideration. 

ere has been—and it was so understood in the committee— 
both done that binds any member of the committee in report- 
ing to the Senate the whole project as inserted by the Hoto of 
Representatives, which commits any member of the committee to 
125 N of the whole or any part of it. For one I should cer- 

ainly be in favor of some of the amendments which have been 
ore Bhai and will be offered here. 

I make this statement in order that the Senate may understand 
the position of the Committee on Appropriations upon the mat- 
tex; that it was obliged to do what it did in reporting the whole 
subject to the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to offer an amendment on page 91, 
line 14, to strike out the words! except as hereinafter specifically 
provided,” and then I desire to move to strike out sections 

Mr. SPOONER. What section? 

Mr. CULLOM. Section 6 and the following sections of the bill 
under consideration, The amendment I have just stated was to 
section 5. 

Mr. HALE. Senators in referring to these different sections 
should refer to the number given after the one stricken out. The 
first of the sections now under consideration is section 5, which 
was seth numbered 3. 

Mr. CULLOM. In section 5,on page 91, line 14, after the word 
condition,“ I move to strike out except as hereinafter specific- 
ally provided.” Then I desire to move that all of sections 6, 7, 8, 
9, i, 11, 12, and 18 be stricken out of the bill. 

r. MITCHELL. Do 1 understand that the amendment the 
chee from Illinois proposes is in section 6? 

Mr, PLATT bf Connecticut. No; in section 5. 

Mr. CULLOM, In section 5 of this bill, which is the first sec- 
tion 3 the subject of Chinese exclusion. 

Mir. ln But the Senator's amendment as printed 
to be an amendment to section 6. 
. PLATT of Connecticut. That is to strike out. 
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Mr. CULLOM. That is to strike out several sections. My 
amendment to strike out sections begins with section 6. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Leaving in section 5. 

Mr, CULLOM. Yes; with the amendment I have suggested, 
striking ont, on page 91, line 14, the words “‘ except as hereinafter 
specifically provided.” r 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
= proposes to strike ont section 6? 

. CULLOM. Because there is no necessity for it if we want 
to retain the law specifically as it is now, in view of the doubt as 
to how the courts might decide the matter. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I will suggest another reason. 

Mr. CULLOM. I could also give others, if I thought it neces- 


sary. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. We do not want to legislate that 
Chinese shall not go into the canal zone, 

Mr. TELLER. Shall not go where? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Into the canal zone; which that 
provision prevents, 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I am in entire accord with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] that it 
would be the poorest possible policy, and utterly indefensible, for 
the United States to fetter its hands at all as to the labor which 
shall be employed in the construction of the Panama Canal; and 
if this section can possibly be construed as affecting that sub- 
ject, it ought to be stricken ont, or it ought to be amended so as 
to render it impossible that it should be so construed. 

I should like, if the Senator from Connecticut pleases, that he 
would indicate the 1 5 in section 6 Which would be subject 
to that construction. I confess I have not examined it carefully. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Section 6 provides: 

That the said laws so reenacted, extended, and continued shall be so con- 
strued as to permit the entrance into or residence within the United States, 


and any territory subject to its 2 of those persons of Chin: 


ese de- 
scent who are citizens of the United States by reason of birth and those who 


are specifically granted by law such privilege, and no others. 

The 10-mile limit on the Isthmus of Panama is within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States. There can not be any question 
about that. The language of section 6 would, therefore, exclude 
from that zone all persons except those who are specifically granted 
by law the privilege of coming into the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Sred think that would be reme- 
died by striking out the words and no others?” 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is the only thing that there 
is in the section and no others.“ 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not know whether it is true or not, but 
these amendments, as I have understood, were drawn by the 
Attorney-General in the Department of Justice to cover 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should be very sorry to believe 
that this was the handiwork of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not know. I have been told that it had 
his approval. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] probably 
knows. I do not undertake to say. The provisions were drawn 
to meet some difficulties that have arisen because of the denuncia- 
tion of the treaty by China. Section 6, as I read it, is permissive. 


If the words and no others“ were excluded, as one phasé of it,- 


if there is any occasion for the provision at all—and I assume there 
was or it would not have been drafted—it ought to commend itself, 
I think, to the favorable consideration of the Senator from Con- 
necticut or anyone else. 

SEC. 6. That the said laws so reenacted. extended, and continued shall beso 
2 Corny Oy Do henge vege a 
3 are p — of the United States by reason of birth. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, The Senator will observe, how- 
eyer, that section 9 gives to an immigrant inspector the “right 
to decide questions of fact upon which rests a claim of citizenship 
set up by any person of Chinese descent.” 

Mr. SPOONER. That is another proposition. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him 
a moment—— k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SPOONER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAKER. I think there is great force in the point made 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] a moment ago, to 
the effect that the only thing in section 6 of any importance is the 
language at the end, and no others.” Anyone who is a citizen 
of the United States by birth, although he may be of Chinese 
descent, has a right to enter without any enactment here or in 
any other place to that effect. So, too, has anybody a right to 
enter who is specifically authorized by law to enter. So what is 
the necessity for section 6 at all? ; 

Mr. MIT . Nota particle. 

Mr. FORAKER. Unless it is to putin the words“ and noothers.”’ 

Mr. SPOONER. It is a very strange proposition that anyone 
would industriously draw such a provision for the purpose of in- 
cluding the words “and no others.“ 
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Mr. FORAKER, What else is there in the section but that? 

Mr. SPOONER, Nothing, unless the law as it exists has been 
found to operate to exclude persons of Chinese descent born in 
the United States, 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I can not believe, Mr. President, 
that the Attorney-General himself ever drew that section or some 
of the other sections that there are in this bill. Somebody in his 
office or in the office of the Immigration Commissioner may have 
drawn it, and the Attorney-General may have given it his ap- 
proval without very much examination, but I can not believe that 
the Attorney-General drew it. 

Mr. SPOONER, It is very certain that we ought not to pro- 
hibit Chinamen from going to work on the canal. 

Mr. CULLOM. This little discussion, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly; but I want to say a few words more. 

Mr. CULLOM. I did not know the Senator had the floor. I 
will wait until he has concluded. 

Mr. SPOONER. I yielded to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FOR- 
AKER], and now I yield to both Senators, 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam very thankful to 
any circumstances. There is not very much I wanted to say, but 
it seems to me it goes to the pith of this whole matter. 

Section 6 is a provision that citizens of the United States may 
be admitted to the United States or to any Territory under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. That is one proposition. The 
other proposition is that those who are by law specifically author- 
ized to enter the United States or any place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States may be allowed to enter. What is the use 
of putting that in any statute? Therefore I can see no propriety, 
let alone necessity, for the section, unless it is to be connected with 
the clause and no others.“ That is all there is to it. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, what I desired to say, if the 
Senator from Colorado will excuse me a moment, is evidenced as 
I think by this little discussion. 

Mr. TELLER. I have not yet got the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. This portion of the bill, according to the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee, who brought the general 
bill into the Senate, has not been considered by anybody. The 
Senate Committee on Appropriations concluded to bring it in 
here, let the Senate take charge of it, and do what it pleased with 
this portion. 

I submit whether it is not wiser and in the interest of good 
legislation that all the portion of the bill that was brought in on 
the subject of Chinese se, ep be stricken out, except that 
part which makes it surer that the law will stand in harmony 
with the treaty of 1894, if it has not been annulled; so that when 
the time comes and another session convenes, we shall have an 
opportunity, through committees, to take up the whole subject 
and report such legislation as ought to be enacted. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator’s amendment prevails, as I under- 
stand, it will merely reenact the present law. Is that correct? 

Mr. CULLOM. No; it simply makes it certain that the present 
law means that Chinese laborers shall be kept out. That is all. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not quite agree with the 
Senator from Illinois who has just taken his seat, that the com- 
mittee did not do anything about fhis matter. I think the com- 
mittee did. They considered it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I was only taking the statement of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam free to say that I have not found anybody 
who knew exactly what the provisions of the bill meant. We did 
go over it; but, so far as I know, at least we were uncertain as to 
exactly what it did mean. 

Mr. President, this whole trouble can be settled by simply re- 
enacting the act of two years ago—the act of April 29, 1902. To 
do that is very simple, and I have offered an amendment that does 
that, or at least I gave notice that I would offer an amendment to 
that effect. While it is very uncertain in my mind as a question 
of law whether it is nece: to have such an enactment, I think 
it is very wise and very prudent that we should have. 

Mr. SPOONER. Reenacting the act of 1902 would simply con- 
tinue whatever doubt exists now under that act, would it not? 

Mr. TELLER. It would if we enacted it exactly as it was, but 


t the floor under 


I propose to change it by striking out a few words with reference 
to treaties. That was the purport of amendment which I gave 


notice I would offer. 

Mr. President, this is a pretty important question. In order 
that Senators should have a little time for examining it, I think I 
shall avail myself of the 5 of making some remarks on 
this bill, but in an entirely different direction. I stated some 
days ago that I desired to discuss the land question, and I wish to 
discuss it for an hour or so, if I can have an opportunity to do so 
without a to interfere with the passage of the appro- 
priation bi 
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Mr. President, we have had two political speeches on appro- 


paa bills within a few days, one yesterday and one a few 


ALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr, HALE. I want to appeal to the Senator—of course it is 
for him to decide—that in the present condition of public busi- 
ness it is very gs carom that the pending bill should be finished 
to-day. I hope the Senator will see his way clear, as he wishes to 
speak upon a 5 entirely foreign to the bill, to wait 
until the bill is disposed of. Of course the Senator must settle 
wg for himself, 

Mr. TELLER. It is pretty difficult for me to decline to accede 
to the request of the Senator who has the bill in charge, but Iam 
met with another difficulty. There is another appropriation bill 
to follow this one. I do not think, under the circumstances, if it 
is not agreeable to the Senator who has the bill in charge, that I 
ought to go on; but I wish to say now that when this bill 7 
through and the next appropriation bill that follows it is up, if 
there is not another a eae bill to follow that immedi- 
ately, I am goin, the floor and discuss the land question, 
which has been eee here for some time. Iam not 10 . thet 
wee the Senate 2 the assert that {ha of doing so or an 

use I 5 a right to do 
which comes before the Sen 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedl, 

Mr. TELLER. obit ae notin that T will tke that 
liberty and exercise that Senatorial right of g, but not on 
either of the a 8 bills. But when they are through, no 
matter what t 
be a pension bill, I will do so. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
= amendment eit a at by the Senator from Illinois. 

desire to ay a few words on the amendment. 
I ay not pugar in detail what the Senator's amendment is. It was 
offered this morning and not printed. I do not know whether it 
is an exact reproduction of gine act of 1902, We can reenact the 
act of 1902 5 5 striking out the words 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask the Senator if he is referring to the 
amendment of the Saor from Illinois? 

Mr. TELLER. 


Mr. LODGE. Is 5 that in print? 

Mr. TELLER. Is it in prin 

Mr. LODGE. It is in ee I think. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well. Then I will avail myself of an ex- 
amination of the Ein in pen c . 

Mr. 1 4 isin Tana 

Mr. TE wish the Se would send it to me. Ihave 
9 =r my cgokey 


ULLOM. What is it the * wants? 

Mr. LODGE. Your amendmen 

Mr. TELLER. I want to 8 an act of 1902. I think that 
is the safest thing to do. 

I find in the provision that comes from the House several things 
I do not understand, and I do not know what the effect of them 
would be. While, of course, it comes here with the authority of 
the House Committee on Appro riations, it does not come from 
the committee which really ought to have charge of this ques- 
tion, even in the House, This is a question for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwas about to suggest to the Senator from 
Colorado that, as I understand, the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House did v much as the Committee on Appropriations 
in the Senate did. amendment, I 5 ivided into 
a number of sections, was introđuced from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to the House and was oooi Dy the Committee 
on 1 there. 

LER. Iwas not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Willthe Senator excuse me one moment more? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say one word as respects the atti- 
tude of this bill here. 

The Senator, from Colorado is a member of the Committee on 

ep and he understands, as we all do, that the Com- 
. — on Appropriations did not attempt to deal with the de- 
ec nk 7 5 the 8 provision. 
LER. Certainly. That is what I said 

Mr. ALLISON. For one, I was not sufficiently familiar with 
the legislation to know without a very careful examination what 
the several sections meant, and I think it would Lag epee a great 
deal of study to understand them. I merely wish to say to the 
Senate now that the Committee on eee ee Which usually 
endeavors to examine that which it presents to the Senate, Sader 


Can Aay bill 


e bill is that comes up, even if itshould happen to | the District 


the circumstances has left that question to the Senators who are 
more ae itil the legislation on the subject in the past. 


Certainly 

Mr. MITCHELL. I 5 toask the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Clou], 
whether he intends, provided his amendment shall be adopted, 
follow it with any other amendment to any other part of the 
555 rovision? 

ULLOM. I have not expected to do so. My motion, and 
5 it, is to adopt section 5 with a sli ht amend- 
rg (srining out four or five Ponds which refer to the sections 

er 

Mr. MITCHELL. Section 5 of the act of 1888? 

Mr. CULLOM. No; of this bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Section 5-of this bill? 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes. The motion is not to strike ont section 
5, but to strike out four or five words in it which refer to the sec- 
tions that follow, and which sections I propose to strike out. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is to say—I want to understand this 
it is p . 11, 13, and 14. 

Mr. CULLOM. 
Mr. MITCHELL, Bodily. You want to strike out those sec- 
tions of the act of 1888? 

Mr. CULLOM. No; I want to strike out the sections which 
follow section 5 of the bill you have in your hand. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I understand it now. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, this bill as it came to us from 
the House reads as fotona: 


That n 1 of the ac OF. ag yg 
act to p t the residence within the 
United States, its Territo: ape pat Cant under its jurisdiction, and 

t Columbia, of ‘Chinese and persons of Chinese descent,” is 
. veh FS so as to read as follo 


approved ge 5 29, 1902, entitled “An 


1 
rohibiting the co 0 persons escent Into 
he Uni States, an e residence of such persons therein, including sec- 
Sone 5 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 8 entitled An act 8 
of Chinese laborers into the Unit 


ta » 
and the same are hereby, —.— ted 3 — a AnA d . . 
ication, limitation, or aondition ae 
Now, here come the words that are important— 
“except as hereinafter specifically provided.” 
I presume that is what the Senator 
1 e The Senator from Illinois proposes to strike 
a 


Mr. TELLER. I suppose so. I do not see him in his seat, i 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The reason for it is that those 
words refer to the sabaot sections. 

Mr. TELLER. In this bill. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. In this bill. 
Mr. TELLER 


Certainly. 
Phd ALDRICH. The 8 from Illinois proposes to strike 
at ou 
rper The bill as it came from the House continues: 


laws shall also a; tes and prot to the island territory under the jurisdic- 
1 ve it 0 immigration of Chinese 


e mainlan 
1 W ether i in such island 5 od the time 
of cession or not, and from one portion of the ae territory of the United 
of island terri Provided. however, however, Tha 


fro: 

Sr State or the District SP Aas Shall . — of ote —.— 
land under this section. 

It strikes me that the sixth section here, which is p 
be stricken ont, os not mean anything atall. Iam Piol d that 10 
must mean somethin 15 because the Attorney-General is supposed 
to have drafted it. it came from the Attorney-General’s Office, 
it peopabiy came from some $1,200 clerk, who had been directed to 


pre 
"SPOONER, I think it is perfectly obvious that it is not- 
from the Attorney-General. 
r. TELLER. Yes, I will sna t to that. I do > believe any 
Attorney-General would have that provisi 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if it Prill 8 ‘disturb the 
Senator, I would like to read from the RECORD. 
Mr. TELLER. What record? 
Mr. 8 From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Mr. TELLER. From the House proceedings? 
= GALLINGER. 3 the House proceedings, if you please. 
TELLER. Very well 
Mr. GALLINGER. It is as follows: 
I gladly 14 5 testimon: to the earnest and 5 work of the sence. 
man 8 t the head of the Bureau of Immigration 54 


is secure, 


So it would seem that it did not come from the office of the 
Attorney-General. 
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Mr. TELLER. It does not make any difference where it comes 
from; it is absurd, and I do not think it would be very creditable 
to us to put it into a statute. We do not know what it means. 
I will not make any comment on that, because it seems to me it 
must te stricken out under any condition. I do not believe that 
any of these provisions add particularly to the value of the exist- 
ing law—the law existing to-day, and which will exist until the 
treaty expires on the 7th day of December. 

I do not care to gointo a debate on this question. Mycolleague 
Mr. Parrrrson], who went into it extensively, was very much 
impressed with the certainty that if before the 7th day of m- 
ber some legislation is not enacted the country would be open to 
Chinese immigration. I can not give my full assent to that view. 
I am inclined to think that if I had to determine the question I 
would hold otherwise; but Ia that there is enough in it, and 
that it would be such a great disaster to the American people if it 
should be held by the proper tribunal to determine the question 
that it did open the door to the Chinese, that in order to make 
sure we ought to enact some kind of legislation, either that pro- 
posed by the House or something that we ourselves may propose. 

I do not suppose there are many sections of the country which 
have very much interest in this question. We went through it 
way back in 1888 and in subsequent years. The whole people, at 
least the whole Pacific country—and by that I include my own 
section, for while part of it is on the Atlantic part is on the Pa- 
cific in the sense that the waters run into the Pacific—is very 
much interested in this question. I think it is one of those things 
which you can not afford to delay or neglect. Itis said that we 
ought not go far enough to prevent Chinamen from going to 

a. Iam perfectly indifferent about that. Whether you 
exclude them from Panama or whether you admit them will not 
interfere with American labor of any kind. I have said, and I 
repeat it, that experience has demonstrated that a Chinaman can 
not do that work in Panama, and you will not get a considerable 
number of Chinamen to attempt it. Butif it is desirable to try 
them, I have no objection. However, I do want to be very sure 
that no condition arises by which Chinamen will flood our western 
coast and come into competition with our western labor. 

There are some sections of this bill which, if théy could be 
properly administered, I do not know but that it would be well 
to enact, or something in line with them. But I think it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous in the last hours of an expiring session to 
attempt to meddle with the existing law, which we have discussed 
here for twenty years and which has finally been crystallized into 
shape where it is acceptable, practically, to everybody; that is, as 
acceptable as it ever will be. 

Of course there is considerable sentiment in some sections of 
the country in favor of the employment of Chinese labor. Iam 
speaking now of our western country. I believe there is consid- 
erable such sentiment in some regions where orchards prevail 
and where intense farming is conducted, to which these people 
are ially adapted; but the great mass of the American people 
and all of the Western States are exceedingly hostile to the ad- 
mission of Chinese labor. Senators from those States will, I 
believe, bear me out when I say that nothing could be more dis- 
astrous to the American people than to have a great inrush of 
Chinamen. 

In saying this I do not mean to say anything discreditable to 
the Chinaman. The truth is that the Chinaman is the greatest 
labor competitor for the reason that he can live upon wages on 
which an American laborer would starve, and because most of the 
Chinese who come here do so without the responsibility of a fam- 
ily, and they live in a way in which no American laborer would 
live, whether he had afamily to support or not. TheChinesemay 
add something to the wealth of the country, because they perform 
labor, but if ro g personally accumulate anything it goes abroad. 
Itis not invested in this country and does not add to the perma- 
nent wealth of the country. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest to the Senator that not only will they 
work for less, but they will work fifteen hours a day. 

Mr. TELLER. As the Senator from Georgia says, they will 
work fifteen hours a day. They are good laborers, and while 
they do not do,as much in an hour as an American laborer will, 
when you take into consideration the fact that they work for so 
much less and that they will work just as long as the foreman 
says they must work, without any additional compensation, it is 
obvious that they become very severe competitors. For that rea- 
son I do not wish to leave in this bill sections about which I have 
doubt, although one of the representatives of the labor interests 
of the country called on me this mo and assured me that 
this is what the labor people want. However, I do not feel under 
any obligations, mo or otherwise, to yield my judgment to 
that of any organization of that kind. 

I am opposed to the admission of Chinamen into the United 
States, eres the limited way we have admitted them, and I 
believe the best interests of the country were promoted when we 


passed the rigid exclusion acts heretofore. I want to maintain 
them. I do not know that there is any proper demand for any 
seyerer laws than those which have been enacted. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut rose. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from Connecticut desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam simply waiting. I thought 
the Senator was about through. 

Mr. TELLER. I will sit down and give the Senator a chance. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I should like, as 
concisely as I can, to speak of this proposed legislation. It deals 
with a very delicate, complicated, and difficult matter. 

I-will commence by saying that China wants to be a friend to 
the United States and to have the United States a friend of China; 
that that condition, existing now for years, has been strength- 
ened by our course during the last Chinese troubles, China re- 
garded the United States, during all those troubles and the nego- 
tiation which followed them, as being especially the friend of. 
China, The United States wants the trade of China. It is a very 
important matter. Other countries want the trade of China, and 
xong be glad to make China feel that the United States is not its 

riend. 

Now, this condition has arisen: China has given notice that she 
desires that the treaty of 1894 shall terminate at the end of the 
first ten-year period, which will be December 7 of this year. It 
is not because she wants to have her laborers come into the United 
States, She expressed in the treaty of 1894 her desire to keep her 
laborers out of the United States. But China feels aggrieved 
with the United States because under that treaty the United 
States has by law and by construction held that everybody is a 
laborer except the persons S sea aged mentioned in the treaty of 
1894. They were Chinese officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
or travelers for pleasure or curiosity. 

The United States claims that everybody is a laborer except the 
persons named in the treaty of 1880, I think, and in the law of 
1888; and China says that the United States is therefore trying, 
under tlie claim that it will not admit laborers, to exclude what 
she calls her higher classes—scholars. 

For instance, Wu Ting Fang, if he ceased to be an official un- 
der the Chinese Government, could not come to this country, be- 
cause under the rulings he would be classed as a laborer. He 
could not come and settle here in Washington. He could not ac- 
cept the invitation of the universities to deliver lectures through- 
out the country, A man worth $10,000,000 in China, retired, and 
who desires to take up his residence in the United States rather 
than remain there, would be classed as a laborer. That is what 
China objects to. She does not want her laborers to come into 
the United States. She has so declared. 

China has given notice that she desires to terminate this treaty 
next December, not because she wishes to get her laborers into 
the United States, but because she desires to make a new treaty 
which will define more specifically the word “laborers,” and thus 
accord to those whom she calls her higher classes the privilege 
of coming into the United States. That negotiation is in progress, 
and therefore it becomes a very serious question whether we 
ought now by legislation to close the door of that negotiation. 
We can not, perhaps, fully understand China or her feeling in 
this respect; and yet I think we may to some extent. It is, there- 
fore, as I say, a delicate matter. 

Now, like the Senator from Colorado, I have no desire to open 
the doors for the admission of Chinese labor into the United 
States—real laborers. I am willing to go a good way to be sure 
we keep out real laborers, but I do not think we ought to go so 
far as to keep out persons who by no construction of language or 
law or custom could be classed as laborers. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator, if it does not interfere 
with his statement, in which I am very much interested, has it 
l in cases to keep out such persons? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. I donot wish to speak 
of the drastic and uncivil a and I will not apply a harsher 
word to it, in which this law is administered by the immigrant 
inspectors. I do not wish to go into that. 

In 1902 the House passed a long bill on this subject proposing 
to put into law all the Treasury regulations and very drastic pro- 
visions with regard to the way the law should be administered. 
It came to the Senate and was discussed for days and weeks and 
months, and the Senate substituted for it practically what became 
the law of 1902. It went into conference. We a conference, 
I think, lasting at least a week, as the Senator from Georgia will 
remember. e result of it was that we agreed upon the law of 
1902, which continued all laws then in force, reenacted them, 
continued them, and, in order that there might be no mistake, 
specified certain sections in the law of 1888, although it extended 
all laws. There was a provision that the laws were “‘ reenacted, 
extended, and continued, so far as the same are not inconsistent 
with treaty obligations,” 
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The claim was made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON], who addressed the Senate, that if the treaty of 1894 
should terminate next December the treaty of 1880 would be re- 
vived, and, therefore, the words ‘‘not inconsistent with treaty 
obligations” would apply to the treaty of 1880, which only regu- 
lated, limited, and suspended the coming of Chinese laborers and 
did not absolutely prohibit it. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that that contention is well 
founded. I think the law of 1902 would be in full force and ef- 
fect after the treaty expired. I have examined the subject very 
carefully. Ican not in my mind have any doubt about it, and I 
understand that is the opinion of the Attorney-General. But Ido 
not wish any doubt to exist on the subject. If there is a doubt 
on it, I am perfectly willing that there should be legislation such 
as is contained in the fifth section, which will remove that doubt. 

Therefore I support the fifth section, the only object of which is 
to remove any doubt that can exist as to whether the law of 1902 
which we enacted will remain in force after the expiration of the 

` treaty. . 

But as to the other legislation in this bill, Mr. President, I think 
we ought not to deal with it at the present session. First, it has 
never received the sanction by report of any committee of this 
body or of the House of Representatives. It was proposed as new 
legislation against the rules of the House upon an appropriation 
bill and carried through. It had not received by report at least 
the sanction of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 
It had never been introduced as a bill in the Senate. It was not 
thought of by the Senator from Colorado. It was not thought of 
by the peculiar representative of the antiexclusion sentiment in 
the House. It came at a time when the session was about to close 
and when no sufficient consideration could be given to it. 

I think these considerations of themselves, without even a ref- 
erence to what is proposed to do, ought to be sufficient to exclude 
it from the bill. A 

Mr. LODGE, Is was never before the Committee on Immigra- 


tion. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It was never before the Immigra- 
tion Committee. No bill has been introduced in the Senate; it 
has been before no committee in the Senate, and there has been 
no opportunity for a committee to consider it. I venture to say 
that when it came to the Senate there were not three Senators 
who had any idea of what it meant. I am somewhat familiar 
with this matter, and I confessthat I didnot know what it meant. 
I do not know entirely now, but I will point out very briefly some 
things that I think it means. 

With reference to the sixth section, which is proposed to be 
stricken out, I can see no reason for its enactment except that it 
will unquestionably exclude Chinese laborers from the canal zone. 

I take it, therefore, that that was the object of it. 

The seventh section defines who a Chinese person or person of 
Chinese descent shall be. Without reading it, it is in etfect that 
if a person comes here from China asking to be admitted, with 
the certificate of the consul that he is not a laborer, he is to be ex- 
cluded if he is a Chinese person or a person of Chinese descent, 
and that is to be determined by the rule as to whether he had a 
Mongolian ancestor one hundred and four years ago who was a 
subject of a Chinese ge ee? and if an inspector says that he be- 
lieves such is the case, then the person is excluded unless he can 
then and there prove to the contrary. That is what section 7 is. 

Whom does it exclude? A good many J: 5 0 all Koreans, a 
very large proportion of Filipinos, for they had Mongolian ances- 
tors who were subjects of the Emperor of China one hundred 
years ago. So if they have one particle of Chinese blood in their 
veins, coming down from an ancestor of a hundred years ago, 
they are'to be excluded on the statement of the inspector that he 
believes they had such an ancestor, unless right then and there 
they can prove the contrary. 

I submit, Mr. President, we ought not hastily to pass legisla- 
tion of that sort. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if, from 
his familiarity with such legislation, he knows of any other in- 
stance in which an act of Congress so directly tempts an inspector 
of the Government to commit perjury? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut: I will say that some of our immi- 
gration laws give very great powers to inspectors to determine 
such questions—— 

. FAIRBANKS. That is necessarily so. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think that is necessarily so; but 
Ido not think they ha ve ever gone as far as this particular instance. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know that I quite understand the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut on this peculiar provision about the Mon- 
golian ancestor. Ido not know what it means. I do not know 
what necessity there is for going back one hundred years. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is to draw tighter around the 


person who attempts to come from China into the United States, 
though he may not be a laborer, the cords which bind him. If he 


had a Mongolian ancestor one hundred years ago and an inspector 
says he believes that is the fact, it is conclusive evidence that he 
is a person of Chinese descent. That wou'd take in a great many 
Japanese— 

. TELLER. Of course the burden of proof is on him to 
show that he is not of Chinese descent. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Yes; and he can not do it, as a 
matter of course. 

Now we come to the next section. 

Sec. 8. That wherever the word “laborers” is used in the laws relating to 
the exclusion or expulsion of Chinese it shall be construed to include all per- 
sons of Chinese descent not permitted by law to enter or remain within the 
United States. 

And they are Chinese officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
or travelers for pleasure or curiosity. It excludes everybody 
else, and I may say that such rules and regulations have been 
made with regard to officials, teachers, students, merchants, and 
travelers for pleasure or curiosity that they can-scarcely come. 

Then it provides, in order that there shall be no doubt about it, 
that a part of the act of 1893 shall be repealed. You remember 
that that act was passed after the act of 1892, about which we 
had a long debate, and was intended to make the law more spe- 
cific. That provision was as follows: 

The words ‘ laborer" or!“ 8 wherever used in this act or in tho 
act to which this is an amendment, shall be construed to mean both skilled 
ti mere pedaling” eee thee engeeed in tang, doping, 
or otherwise preserving iell or other for hott conmamaion te Pi 

on. 7 

That law construed it to mean both skilled and unskilled man- 
ual laborers. Now they wish to repeal that so far as it defines 
laborers and to say that every person is a laborer unless he comes 
under the description of officials, teachers, students, merchants, or 
travelers for pleasure or Sean G 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there is no necessity for that. 
The law as it exists says that laborers, skilled and unskilled, persons 
engaged in mining, fishing, huckstering, peddling, laundrymen, 
or those engaged in taking, drying, or otherwise preserving shell 
or other fish, for home consumption or exportation, shall be con- 
sidered laborers. It seems to me that we have gone as far as there 
is any necessity for going in that respect. 

Now, take section 9. It appears to me that that is almost 
unconstitutional. It says that if a person trying to come into 
this country from China sets up a claim of citizenship—that is, 
of having been born in the United States=that may be deter- 
mined by an inspector. I supposed that a person claiming to be a 

‘citizen of the United States had a right to go to the courts of the 
United States to determine the question whether he was a citizen 
or not. I think he has that right under the Constitution. I think 
this deprives him of a constitutional right in that it makes the 
decision of that question, so far as the matter of fact is concerned, 
to rest with an inspector appointed to administer this law. 

Section 10 there is no necessity for. It provides that the act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States shall 
apply to alien Chinese persons permitted by the Chinese-exclusion 
laws to enter or remain in the United States as it does to other 
aliens. That is practiced all the while. If they admit persons of 
Chinese descent, they can be excluded to-day under the immigra- 
tion laws. If they are diseased, or paupers, or criminals, or come 
within the class which are to be excluded, they are excluded. 
They are excluded for the disease of the eyes, trachoma, I think 
it is called. and for any contagious disease. So there is no necessity 
for that legislation. 

Now, section 11, it seems to me, is entirely an unfair section. 
It gives a right of appeal to the United States from the decision 
of any commissioner or court where the decision is adverse to the 
United States—that is, where it admits the person coming—and 

ves a . to the circuit court of appeals and to the 

upreme Court of the United States in behalf of the Government; 
but it only gives the applicant or the person claiming the right 
to enter a right of appeal to the district court, except that if the 
district court decides against the applicant he may apply to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for a certiorari—that iz, to 
have the case certified to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It makes a distinction in the right of appeal between the Gov- 
ernment and the person seeking to enter the United States. That 
is not fair under our laws or any other laws. If an appeal is to 
be granted, it ought to be an appeal where each party shall have 
the same right of appeal. It is well known that the Supreme 
Court very seldom grants a writ of certiorari. It is practically 
denying to the person seeking to enter the right to get his case 
before the Supreme Court of the United States when the United 
States has that right without limitation. 

_ The twelfth section is unnecessary because as a matter of prac- 
tice the Secre of Commerce and Labor is doing the precise 
things now which it is said he shall have the right to do by this 
section. He is passing upon these questions; he is making the 
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rules and regulations; he is hearing appeals and deciding cases 
the same as the Secretary of the Treasury formerly did, because 
the whole matter was transferred from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and it is understood 

and has been agreed to and is acted upon, that the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor has after that transfer, by the act creating 
the Department, all the rights and authority which the Secretary 
of the Treasury had before the passage of that act. 

Section 13, whith is the last section, seems to me to be very ob- 
jectionable in this—that it shows that the desire to keep out Chinese 
laborers is not so real a desire after all; because if one Chinese 
laborer turns informer and testifies against one who is trying to 
get in, the informer may be permitted to remain in the United 
States. It is said they have given evidence in smuggling cases; 
but the real point of it is to offer an inducement to a Chinaman 
who might be expelled from this country to get a right to remain 
here by 11 against another Chinaman who wants to get in. 
I do not think we ought to do that. 

I have run hastily over this matter, Mr. President, not for the 
purpose of arguing it so much as to show that it is a matter we 
ought not to attempt to deal with at this time. There is no neces- 

~ sity for it. The pretense that there is a necessity for making it 
certain that the act of 1892 will continue in force after the expira- 
tion of the treaty is made a pretext for entering into this legis- 
lation, which is so difficult, so delicate, and so doubtful in its 


propriety. 

Ir. HEYBURN. Mr. President, this isa question that directly 
affects all of the Western States, and particularly the State that 
Iin part represent here. I can see an element of danger to our 
country from the importation of Chinese into the canal zone in 
the nature of an overflow. If they come within the jurisdiction 
of the United States with its consent, may they not then move to 
any other part of the jurisdiction? It seems to me that in order to 

i that an amendment something like one I have 


ard 
8 be adopted to section 6. I will read what I propose which said 


to offer ultimately: 


Provided, That where Chinese who are within the class excluded by this 
act shall be admitted to the Panama Canal zone as laborers or otherwise dur- 


not be 

bf Chinese from the United States shall apply to the canal zone. 
I apprehend, Mr. President, that it will be n to draw 
borers from all parts of world in the performance of that work. 

Some 40,000 or 50,000 men will be employed, and in selecting 
them the conditions do not exist in re to that work that exist 
as to work in a colder climate. It is doubtless true that the con- 
tractors, or those having of the work, will have to draw 
from every portion of the world in order to secure laborers who 
can endure that climate. It is equally probable that they will 
draw largely from southern China, from those portions where 
the climate is somewhat similar to that of Panama. If they 
should bring into that zone 10,000 or 20,000 or 30,000 Chinamen 
to work upon the canal, they would have been brought into the 
United States with its consent, and they would reside within the 
canal zone by the consent of the United States. 5 

Now, the question as to what would be done with those China- 
men after the work of the canal is completed is a serious ques- 
tion, and one that should be left open. 

Within a few months the contract will be let, and those who are 
called upon to make estimates for the performance of this work 
should have some declaration of policy on the part of Congress as 
to whether their right to bring Chinamen into the zone is to be 

i Under the law, in the absence of this amendment, 


recognized. 
I do not believe that they could bring Chinamen within that zone | by 


because the term is general. It says in effect, every country under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. Now, we have jurisdiction 
over the canal zone, and they are excluded from every country 
except as by the provisions of the bill. s 

If the contractors are not mung She able to draw upon China 
for labor they ought to know it, use it will make a very ma- 
terial difference; it will circumscribe the field from which they 
may draw their labor. My amendment recognizes the right to 
employ Chinamen for that purpose, and it provides that they shall 
not obtain an excuse for remaining in the country by reason of 
having been brought in to work upon the . 

If they may remain there that might be a little China after the 
canal was completed. It puihi be that 10,000 or 20,000 or more 
of the Chinamen would find that climate to their liking and 
would practically take possession of that country, Thatis not 


the intention, neither would it be for the best interests of the 


country that it should occur. Or it may be that it would raise 
the question that having been 
diction of the United States they might transfer their residence 
from the canal zone to some other part of it, and, as has occurred 
heretofore, they would come to the Pacific coast. That is where 
the Chinamen do most congregate. We desire that we shall be 


cing et i the angi bee! u aa; of the Chinese. 

e desire we TO against the posibi ility of 
building up a little China within the canal zone. e ed to 
retain in the Government the right to send these people out of 


the country or control them just the same as though they had 
not come in by the consent of the Government. 

I have rather lost track of the status of the amendments now 
eee: I ask whether an amendment to section 6 is now in 
0 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tiin ois . CULLOM] is to strike out section 
6, so that the Senator’s amendment to section 6 would be in order 
before the en is taken on striking out. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is it an amendment to section 6? 
The PRESIDENT protempore. It is an amendment to section 
6, the Chair understands. e amendment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. At the end of section 6 add the following: 
Provided, That where Chinese who are within the class excluded by this 
be admitted to the Panama canal zone as laborers or otherwise dur- 
such admission shall not entitle such Chi- 


any country under the jurisdiction of the United States after the completion 
of the said canal or his employment thereon, but all Chin 
admitted to said canal zone shall be admi 


onl x 
standing and ant that such admission shall —[— m the part 
of the United States to exclude or deport at an all Chinese within the 
T9 of conditions or cir 


note = i F 1 
tion e said canal E dege a general law as to the expulsion 
of Chinese from the United States shall apply to the canal zone. S 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho, as he has offered his amendment to section 6, that if his 


i pea amendment should be adopted and then the amendment of the 


Senator from Illinois 
of the Senator. Had he not 
other section? 


it would kill the amendment 
r offer his amendment to some 


Mr. HEYBURN, It can be offered again should it meet with. 


that fate, but it is not yet certain as to what di ition the Sen- 
ate will make of the amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I can not think 
that this amendment is necessary. The law now excludes Chinese 
laborers from the island territory of the United States and pro- 
hibits their 9 from such island territory to the main- 
land territory of the United States. They will get no right under 
the law to enter the United States, having gone into the country 
of Panama and worked in the canal zone, although that country, 
for the purposes of constructing and maintaining the canal, is 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. I can not think 
that there is “py Ate ori for the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, we have gradually become 
acquainted with the Chinese and their character after many years 
of experience. I remember very well on the 2d day of July, 1870, 
an amendment was offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Sumner, to a bill ting naturalization, striking out the 
word white,“ so that a! of whatever color might become 
citizens of the United Sta So little was known of the effect 
of such an amendment that I think as much as three-fourths of 
the Senate, and it may be four-fifths, were in favor of that 
amendment. 

The then Senator from Oregon, Mr. Williams, and myself 
started in to protest. We kept up the debate on Saturday. 


g the eff izing the Chinese, we ed 
converts—not a majority, but a very ble minori Fi- 
nally, a compromise was eff: the na tion 


out the Asiatics. 

At that time there were 2 125,000 Chineso in the United 
States. If they had been allowed to be naturalized and to become 
voters, there probably never would have been any exclusion, but 
there would have been great trouble. 

As time progressed it was ascertained that the Chinaman was 
a laborer with whom no white man could compete. He could 
work longer hours on less food, with less accommodation, and at 
MAN eapon SORA A WEIS naa EDA TO TOL OTTONE e thoes 
from Pacific coast. In San Francisco they monopolized al- 
most avocation of labor, and it was very demoralizing. 
They pale f have taken possession of the country everywhere, 


rmitted to come within the juris - 


after the com- 
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but public opinion crystallized against their coming to this coun- 
try, and Chinese-exclusion laws have been since then, all 
pr nearly all of which I helped to perfect, so as to exclude them. 

For the last few years I have heard very little complaint about 
the execution of existing laws. They are reasonably effective in 
keeping the Chinese cut, We do not want to be harsh; we do 
not want to legislate on the basis of race hatred. There is too 
much of thatnow. Wesimply want to protect our white citizens 
from competition with the Chinese and Chinese civilization. That 
is all we want to accomplish. We have trade relations with 
China, which we hope will continue. We want friendly relations 
with all the world, so far asis possible. We do not want to set up 
pee as barbarians by doing unnecessary things which are 

rsh. 

Many propositions have been presented in both Houses of Con- 
gress and elsewhere which would be very cruel to the Chinese, but 
the public sentiment of the country is not in favor of such prop- 
ositions. 

The only evil to be corrected now, as I understand, arises out 
of the fact that China has given notice that she will poroa our 
existing treaty with her. e has a right to do that. The sug- 
gestion has been made that if that is done, it will leave our ex- 
isting laws on the subject of Chinese immigration in an uncertain 
state. I, myself, believe that existing laws would still be in force; 
but there ought not to be a doubt as to that, and we should cor- 
rect the danger of any such evil. I understand that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] pre- 
sented here some days ago and the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. CuLLom] will accomplish that object. 

If further legislation is necessary it ought to be enacted delib- 
erately: it should not be rushed through on an appropriation bill 
in the expiring hours of the session. That is no way to deal with 

this great subject. If Chinamen are coming into the country, or 
are likely to come in, a bill should be introduced early in the ses- 
sion, be referred to a committee, be 5 examined by that 
committee, and reported to the Senate. e do not want to 
a bill that will exasperate China and seem to the world as though 
we were inconsistent. Wedo not want any such legislation as 
that. I think it is unfortunate that this proposition should have 
been made. sit 

As to the doubt which has been raised by the suggestion that 
the treaty will be abrogated, all that is necessary now is to leave 
the matter stand as it will when the amendments to which I have 
referred are adopted, and then, as there has been no considerable 
complaint, the matter certainly can go over until the next session 
of Congress. If it is then found that there is need of legislation 
I think every member of the Senate will be in favor of it. We 

want to accomplish the purpose of excluding the Chinese in a de- 
cent, orderly way, so as to protect our people from their kind of 
civilization and their labor competition. 

I hope that this matter will be disposed of by the adoption of 
only so much legislation as is necessary to remove any doubt. 
Let us go on and enact a law in a deliberate way. I do not like 
legislation of this kind. Do not let us come in like boys at the 
end of the session and do more than is necessary to remove the 
a has arisen by the suggestion that the treaty will be ab- 
rogated. 

think everyone would like to look into the matter so as to un- 
derstand perfectly what legislation is necessary to exclude the 
Chinese. I think on so important a subject every Senator would 
like to understand it and have an opportunity to deliberate upon 
the various questions with all the information which is necessary, 
in order to enable us intelligently to amend the law. It is im- 
possible to do so at this time. e should now only do what is 
necessary to be done at the present time, and let any further leg- 
islation be taken up with deliberation at the next session. 

The Chinese question is an important question. The Chinese 
must not be admitted to come here to compete with our white 
labor; and they are not going to be permitted to do so. That is 
agreeable to China. She does not want her laborers to come 
here. It will do no harm to havea ay understanding with 
China. All we desire is that our laws shall be ample to accom- 
plish the purpose of the exclusion of Chinese labor. It takes 
time to frame such laws. I repeat that I think we should only do 
what is necessary to be done in order to remove the doubt, and 
then consider the subject at the next session, when we shall have 

“ample time to do so. x 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in reference to the bill 
under consideration, I want to put in the RECORD, first, a dispatch 
from Amory A. Lawrence, of Boston, president of the Boston 
Merchants’ Association, protesting against this legislation; one 
from E. G. Preston, secretary of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce: one from Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, late Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—those organizations and Mr. Hamlin pro- 
testing on the ground that this proposed legislation will be very 
detrimental to our future trade relations with China; and one 


from Judson Smith, secretary of the American Board of Missions, 
protesting in behalf of the missionary interests of the country. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams referred to by 
the Sénator from New Hampshire will be printed in the RECORD, 
in the absence of objection. 
The telegrams referred to are as follows: 


Boston, MASS., April 22, 1904. 
Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, ESR 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you can prevent any further legislation as to Chinese immigration 
except what is absolutely 3 to secure continuance of existing laws. 
All the sections of the amendment to general deficiency bill images by House 
except first section constitute new legislation, completely changing present 
laws. This may seriously injure important New England interests engaged 
in trade and desirous of fnozweainig trade with China. 

BOSTON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Auokx A. LAWRENCE, President. 
Boston, MASS., April 20, 1904. 
Hon. JAcoh H. GALLINGER, Washington, D. C.: 

Board directors Boston Chamber of Commerce regara amendment to gen- 
eral deficiency bill passed by House as l tion that may eee pl aA e 
important New England interests en in trade and desirous of increas- 
ing trade with China. First section of bill all right, but 73 — vou can pre- 
vent any new legislation as to Chinese tion except what is necessary 
to secure continuance of existing laws. 

E. G. Preston, Secretary. 


Boston, MASS., 4 20, 
Hon. JACOB GALLING i ag ae 


ER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Trust you will be able to preyezt passage Chinese amendment added to 
deficiency appropriation bill, or at least all ae first section. It will seri- 
ously injure trade of New England and the South with China. ‘ 
; CHAS. S. HAMLIN, 


BOSTON, MASS., April 22, 1 
Hon. JAcon H. GALLING z A AN 


ER, 
United States Senate, Washington: 

It seems to us that all the sections of the amendment to 1 deficiency 
bill passed by House except first section constitute new legislation completely 
changing present laws, è hope you can prevent any further legisla as 
to Chinese immigration except what is absolutely necessary to secure con- 
tinuance of exis' laws. 


JUDSON SMITH, 
Secretary American Board of Missions, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had intended to submit 
some observations in regard to this matter, but the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has covered the ground so completely 
and there seems to be such unanimity of opinion in reference to 
this question that I do not feel warranted in detaining the Senate, 

As a member of the Committee on Appropriations I did not 
give my assent to this part of the bill. I fr. y admitted that I 
did not understand it, as did other members of the committee, 
but it was agreed that it should be reported to the Senate with 
the understanding that the members of the committee should re- 
serve their judgment in ya toit. I believe the legislation to 
be utterly unnecessary. I believe that, if it is enacted, it will bo 
very harmful to our interests asa people, and I sincerely trust 
that, with the exception of section 5 as pro to be amended 
by the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. CULLOM], the legislation may 
be stricken from the bill. > 

I was interested a few days ago, Mr. President, in noticing that 
Great Britain was entertaining some very distinguished citizens 
of the Empire of China, owog them every possible considera- 
tion and courtesy, apparently and manifestly with a view of get- 
ting their good opinion for the purpose of extending British trade 
into that great Empire. The United States needs that trade to- 
day and will need it in the future. I see no reason why we should 
put on our statute books a single line or a single word of unneces- 
oo that, will lead to irritation between this country 
an na. : 
China to-day is weak and helpless, but China some day will be 
strong and aggressive; and I hope that the relations of this coun- 
try with that Empire may be such that when that day comes we 
shall have the good will and the sympathy and not the hatred of 


that great pee 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN]. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minois 
[Mr. CL oi] has offered an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 5, on page 91, line 14, after the 
word“ condition,” it is proposed to strike out except as herein- 
after specifically provided; ” and all of sections 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 of the bill, in the following words: 

Szo. 6. That the said laws so reenacted, extended, and continued shall be 
so construed as to permit the entrance into or residence within the United 
States, and any territory subject to its jurisdiction, of those persons of Chi- 
nese descent who are citizens of the United States by reason of birth and 
those who are ically granted by law such privilege, and no others. 

SEC. 7. That words Chinese or“ person of Chinese descent” 
as used in said laws shall be construed to mean any person descended from 
— — s A aogier a ga seko ths Em — — of China Nant ean 7 

or of China; 
ceeding or examination relating to the exclusion or expulsion of one alleged 


APRIL 22, 


pass 


. the provisions of 
aliens into the United Sta 5 198, shall apply to alien 
persons permitted by the clusion laws to enter or remain 
. o to other aliens. 
EO. IL. Tha 


— be so construed and 

of either the United States or the Chinese i 

days from a judgment of the commissioner of the United States court 

district court of the United States for the district wherein the 
place, and to permita a on behalf of 

to the circuit court of a or 

according 


o Supreme 
to the nature of ths questions involved; but the action of the dis- 
court, if adverse to the person of Chinese descen 


days. 
t seetions 2and 8 of said act, a April 20, 1902, are here 
amended by striking out the words — — 05 bree 
lieu thereof the words “Secretary of 


Sec. 13. That the Commissioner-General of 
ot the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may, 
is of opinion that such action is just and t and not contrary to the 
public w relieve, under conditions to be determined by him, from the 
baleen of the laws relating to the exclusion PAGE fore of of 
ese descent, any pereon who came into the U; States prior to De- 
cember 8, 1894, or who has rendered the Government meritorious services. 


tion, with the a 
special cases whete 


The PRESIDENT pro ag The question is on the amend- 
math of the Senator from ois [Mr. mM] which has been 
The amendment was to. 


agreed 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer at this point the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, to come in at the end of the bill as 
it now stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment Will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

All Chinese and other aliens whose is encouraged or induced 
the agreement of ony ‘torelgn 5 in Ar rt thereto 
by any foreign colony or dependency, directly or indirectly, with any trans- 

company, or who are brought to the United States as passengers 

y any transportation 8 ent with any foreign gov- 
ernment or any integral part thereof or any foreign colony or Bree ee 
which agreement binds said foreign government to furnish a ce number 
of emigrants to such transportation company or to make payments to such 


es in case number of emigrants are not fur- 


shed or 85 1 E be excluded ton admission to the 
or do not apply for 
inte. E AS 


Mr. TELLER, I wish the Senator from Massachusetts who 
has offered that amendment would explain the necessity for it. 
I thought what it provides was practically the Jaw now. 

Mr. LODGE. No. Ican explain it in a very few words, and 
I am sure the Senator and I agree about it. 

There has recently been made between the Cunard Steamship 
Company and the Government of Hungary a contract or agree- 
ment to the effect that if . 
steamships from Fiume, a port of Hungary, that the Hungarian 
Government will see that they have 30,000 immigrants a year. 
If that number does not apply 3 or is not furnished, 
then the Government agrees to e payment to the company, 
as I understand. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is absolutely against 

mblic policy to allow any government to make contracts of 
ihat character with rtation companies for sending immi- 

ts here. The Hungarian Government say that they do not 

ire their people to emigrate, but if they are going to emi- 

grate they wish them to emigrate from their own ports and un- 

er their own control, which will result, of course, as anyone can 

gee, in that Government sending us only the most undesirable 
portion of their population. 

This clause is embodied in the immigration bill which has been 
reported by the Committee on igration. The subject has 
been carefully considered by that committee, but the bill con- 
tains a number of other provisions, and it is not at all probable 
that it can be passed at this session. This provision has had the 
careful consideration of the Committes on tion, and the 
agreement as to the necessity for it was unanimous. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I did not understand when the 
amendment was read exactly what was the import of it, but, on 
the statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LODGE], I think it is a very proper amendment and one that we 


ought to enact into law. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One or two amendments were 


passed over, 
Mr. HALE. Yes; I am going to call those up. 
Mr. PETTUS. If the Senator from Maine will allow me, I 


wish to say that I made a motion on yesterday to strike out the 
rovision in reference tothe Western Union Telegraph Company. 
è Senator from Maine in charge of this bill communicated with 
the of the , and it has been ascertained from 
that communication that the law of the United States provides 
expressly for paying interest on a claim situated as that is. 
Therefore I wi w the amendment. 
I ask that the communication from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Senator from Maine may be printed in the 


RECORD. ; 
In the absence of objection, it 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be so ordered. 
The communication referred to is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, April £3, 1904. 
Senator EUGENE HALE, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Sin: In answer to your telegram of this date addressed to the Auditor for 
the Treasury, I have the honor to state that the interest in the case in qnes- 
tion was incurred under the act of March f. 1875. (Stat. 18, p. 481.) Fade: 
ment was rendered in the e Court 181. on a claim of 
the Government against the Western Union ee ge Company for business 
claimed to have been transacted over a bond-si telegraph and railroad 
line. Under the above law the amount of $12,790.60 found due the compan 

on other settlements was withheld by the Secretary after the amount had 


gone to warrant. 

The claim for cipal and interest was filed in this rtment on Feb- 
raary 27, 1904, referred to the Auditor on March7,1%#,and the principal paid 
out of outstanding liabilities on March 8, 1%4, and the claim for interest cer- 
tified on A, and and approved by the Comptroller of the Treas- 
A copy of the Comptroller's decision is inclosed herewith. 
Respectfully, j 


ury on appeal April 4, 1904, 
a H. A. TAYLOR, Acting Secretary. 


on November 18, 


U 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, , 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
April h, 1994. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company appealed March 24, 1904, from the 
action of the Auditor for the Department in settlement No. 46864, 
dated March 21, 1904, in 5 660,24, claimed to be due as interest 
under the terms of the act of Marc 1875. (18 Stat., 481.) 

This case was sede! before this office on the question of what anditor 
should settle this inte account (28 MS. Dec., p. 977.) As only such facts 
were there given, the entire case will be 


1888, the Second Comptroller of the Treasury requested suit 
to be instituted against the Western Union 8 for the re- 
covery of over $12,000, which he claimed to have been improper]: id to that 
888 e the matters were pending which led up to this action by 
the troller, accounts for current business had been presented by that 
company to the then Third Auditor, representing services rendered from 


as were necessary for the decision 


August, 1885, to June, 1887. These accounts remained unaudited until they 
amounted to 8 which sum was subsequently withheld, under said act 
of March 3, 1875, to aboye suit. 


offset any recovery in the a 

transmitted to the Auditor at different dates be- 
tween October 4, 1888. and April 4, 1888. They were finally audited and set- 
tlements made at various dates between November 14, Sb, and April 30, 


1890. At the time the various settlements were made the original appropria- 


These accounts were 


tions had la ust Cees so vision for the ent of these 
claims in W Sede acts of — 1890 (26 Stat., 550) „and March 


1801 (26 Stat., 891). Part of the drafts were drawn for the ent of these 
claims on January 19, and the remainder on May in 18919 but these 
drafts were retained in the Department under the act of March 3, 
1875, and not delivered to the claiman‘ 

As requested by the Second Comptroller, sult was instituted against the 
compen in March, 1888. was decided in the circuit court against the 
United Btates, was a to the Pone Court of the United States, 
which, on November 15, 1895 (160 U. S., 53), affirmed the judgment of the cir- 
cuit court, but the mandate was not in the latter court and the suit dis- 
missed until March 1, 1904. 


um 
Tho act of March g. 1875, supra, provides 
“That when any final *. — recovered the United Sta tos or 
other claim duly allowed egal authority be presented to the Secre- 
4 5 the Treasury for payment, and the plaintiffor claimant therein shall 
be indebted to the United States in any manner, whether as principal or 
surety, it shall be the duty of the Secretary to withhold payment of an 
amount of such judgment or claim equal to the debt thus due to the United 
patos and if such plaintiff or claimant assents to such set-off, and discharges 
his judgment or an amount thereof equal to said debt or claim, the Secretary 

execute a di e of the debt due from the plaintiff to the United 
States. Butif such plaintiff or claimant denies bis indebtedness to the United 
States or refuses to consent to the set-off, then the Secretary shall withhold 
pe mt of such further amount of such judgment or claim as in his opinion 
E be sufficient to cover all legal charges and costs in prosecu’ the debt 
of the United States to final judgment. And if such debt is not already in 
suit it shall be the duty of the Secretary to cause legal proceedings to be im- 
arp commenced to enforce the same, and ta cause the same to be prose- 
cuted to udgment with ali reasonable teh. And if in such action 
i ent be rendered against the United States or the amount recoy- 
éred for debt and costs shall be less than the amount só withheld as before 
provided, the balance shall then be paid over to such plaintiff by such Secre- 
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ac t's first and second contentions: can not be sustained. The 
established rule of the Government is not to pay interest on claims except in 
eases especially authorized by Congress, and the delay of the accounting offi- 
cers in sot accounts can not operate to change this rule.. (8 p. 
Dec., 498; 7 Op. Att. Ge 


ent of these claims when they were a 
2 d for payment?" Clearly not until they 


equally clear that us payment could be made only from ap 
D claims co 


ropriations avail- 
able for that ‘thheld 


not be wi 


and their retention must 


the 
mail such drafts to claimants: This was not don 
8, 1875, from the dates of 


be treated as a withholding under the act of 
the drafts. 
The action of the Auditor is affirmed. 
R. J. TRACEWELL, Comptroller. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A committee amendment was 
passed over on page 2. 

. GORMAN. Before that amendment is taken up I should 
like to ask the Senator from Maine why the appropriation to meet 
the annual share of the United States in the expenses of the In- 
ternational Sani Bureau, created. under a resolution of the 
Pan-American Conference at Mexico, was stricken out? 

Mr. HALE. Provision for that was made in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. ; MN 
Mr. GORMAN. It is in the sundry civil eval eer bill? 

. HALE. Yes. The first amendment that was passed over 
is the one on page 2, tes naa in line 10, which was reported 
from the Commiitee on Foreign. Relations by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The amendment will bestated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 2, after line 9, it is proposed to in- 
Bert: 


in its cables and — e 
United States forces in Cuba during Spanish-Ameriċan 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, in to that amendment 
Iunderstand three or four other claims of the same character have 
been presented. I have not the list. I had it yesterday for a 
moment; but the Senator from Maine probably has the document 
in which they are mentioned. From that document it ap 
the English Government as well as the French Government haye 
a similar claim, and put it upon the same ground, as a matter of 
comity. If it is a proper thing to do, why should the French 
claim alone be selected? As I understand, it isa matter concern- 
ing which there exists no right to make a demand. The cables 
Were cut as an act of war, an act that was necessary at the time; 
but, as a matter of comity, itis proposed to pay the French com- 

y's claims to the exclusion of the others. Ishonld like to have 
m the Senator some statement why that discrimination ismade. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, amendment was reported 
from the Committee on 5 8 oe Relations favorably after they 
been recommended by the State 

to be made as an act 
of grace and comity. No le admitted. The pur- 
the amendment is spy to reimburse the French com- 
pany for damage done their cables in the West Indian Islands 
uring the war by our cutting them. As a matter of international 
comity, I think the claim ought to be paid; and I do not under- 
stand that the Senator from land disputes the proposition 
that as a matter of comity it is reasonable to pay it. 

The Senator asks what has become of the other claims, There 
is one other claim of a similar nature for the cable cut at Manila, 
which belonged to a British company. That claim was referred 
to the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman, the 
Committee on the Philippines. I have withheld a report on it. 
My reason for doing so, and for opposing the payment to the Brit- 
ish company, is because there are a number of similar claims of 
our citizens against the British Government, not so large as this— 
Thad them sent in from the State Department on request—which 
have been pending many years. Some of them, one at least with 
which I am familiar, isa very hard case, involving great injus- 
tice, although the amount claimed is only $10,000. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if they 


are claims of similar nature growing out of similar circum- 
stances? 


© | brought up, but it seems to me that that is a. recogni 


Mr: LODGE. No; they are not identical with this, excepting 
in the fact that they are mere acts of grace and comity. 


Mr. FORAKER. Right there, if the Senator will allow me, I 
should like to ask a question. Why do we call this an ; act of 
grace and comity?” 

Mr. LODGE. Because it is nothing else. 


Mr. FORAKER. Why is it not SSSR else? If, as a mat- 
ter not of war necessity, we see fit to cut a cable of a French com- 
pany, something we certainly did not have a right to do, are we 
not under obligations to pay the damages? Of course they could 
not bring an action, but to say it is a mere “act of grace and 
comity” does not seem to me to state the case fairly. There is 
an obligation arising, according to international law, to reim- 
burse where we take pr L have not had occasion to exam- 
ine the authorities on the subject, for the question has just been 


proposi- 
tion, 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senator thinks there is such an obliga- 
tion, but there is not. 
Mr. FORAKER. There certainly ought to be. If in the prose- 


5 | cution of war we see fit to take the property of a noncombatant, 


of a neutral, cut it and d it, 1 it, we certainly 
ought to stand ready to pay for it; it would be an act of 
ps and comity ” only in the sense that they could not sue us 

recover; but certainly itis an obligation that we ought to rec- 
ognize and treat as an obligation if the amount of damage done 
in that way is established. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to argue the ques- 
tion of the nature of this claim, because if we are going to estab- 
lish it as a matter of legal right there is a great deal to be said. 
At the time they were cut these cables were in the possession and 
they were being used for military purposes by the power with 
which we were at war. 

Mr. FORAKER. Of course that altogether changes the case. 
I understood the Senator to say that these were cables belonging 
to the French company referred to, and in their use. : 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. FORAKER. And that we, to prohibit any use of them, 
had cut them, as we had a right to do, according to international 
law. Iam not proposing to make any opposition on the ground 
that this is spoken of as à mere act of grace andcomity’’ rather 
than as an obligation, but it does seem to me that it is an obliga- 
tion rather than a mere act of courtesy and grace. 

Mr. LODGE. The French cables running among the West 
India Islands that were not in the control of Spain and were open 
to us to use we, of course, ly during: the war, and paid 
for their use; but the cables that were cut were cables running 
into Cuba, which were being used by the Spanish Government 
and by the Spanish authorities in Cuba for military purposes, and 
that was the reason we cut them. It was a military act. 

Mr. SPOONER. Whyshould not the French company be re- 
imbursed as an act of grace and comity” by Spain rather than 
by the grace and comity of the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. I sopp because Spain did not cut the cable. 

Mr. SPOONER: No; butSpain seized the cable and was utiliz- 
ing it forpu hostile to us. It was in belligerent use, 

Mr. LODGE. Unquestionably. $ 

Mr. SPOONER. o had the same right to cut that cable as if 
it had been a Spanish cable owned by the Spanish Government. 

Mr. LODGE. Be a doubt. 

Mr. SPOONER. en, When Spain seized this cable, which 
was the property of the French company, was not that a question 
for France to settle with Spain under the principles of comity, in- 
stead of for the United States to setile with this French company 
on principles of comity? We did no wrong. The United States 
proeeeded in entire right, under the rules of war. I can not see 
quite how the Senator works this out, 

Mr. HALE. Does it follow because they might have a legal claim 
against 8 Government they may not also, in just the 
language here as an act of grace and comity,” have a claim 
e us because we were the nation who destroyed the cable, 
who cut the cable? If we had not done that, the cable would 
have been restored by the Spanish Government to these people. 
We intervened and we destroyed it. 

of the contract between 


Mr. HALE. But we might still be responsible, as we were the 
intervening who cut the cable and destroyed it, even if 
they did have a claim against the Spanish Government. 
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Mr. SPOONER. Of course I recognize a moral obligation just 
as much as the Senator or anyone else does, but I can not exactly 
see why the United States, if the cable was seized by the 1 
Government and was being used by that Government—a bellig- 
erent—had not the right to cut it. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly we had that right. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. If the Senator will allow me, I quite agree 
with him in the view he evidently takes of this question. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not know enough about it to take much 


view. 

Mr. FAIRBANES. No; but as you are thinking it out. 

Mr. SPOONER. It looks to me questionable. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. If the cable belonging to the French com- 
pany was in the use of the Spanish Government, should we not 
treat it as though it was the property of and belonging to the 
Spanish Government? 

Mr. SPOONER. That was my suggestion. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Les; I so understood the Senator. If the 
cable was the property of the Spanish Government and the title 
to it was in the Spanish Government, obviously there would be 
no claim against us, even though We did cut it. If the use of it 
was in the Spanish Government, although the title was in the 
French Government, and we destroyed it, it seem tome the French 
Government must look to Spain and not to the United States. ` 

Mr. SPOONER. That was my ong areas 

Mr. GALLINGER. Supposing it been a ship instead of a 
cable? 

Mr. LODGE. This cable was the property of a private com- 
pany—that is, it was not a Government cable. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly not. 

Mr. LODGE. And it was used by the Spanish Government and 
used by the Spanish military forces. This amendment was re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Relations. I thought we all 

went over it there. 

Mr. SPOONER. I was not present at the meeting of the Com- 

-mittee on Foreign Relations, and if I had been, when the consid- 
eration came to my mind that led me to doubt whether the action 
of the committee was to constitute a precedent I would conceive 
it to be 15 75 to indicate it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator speak a little louder? We 
should like to hear him on this side. 

Mr. SPOONER. I was about to ask the Senator whether he 
knows anything about the terms under which the Spanish Goy- 
ernment permitted the French company to lay this cable? It may 
easily be, and I think usually is, made a condition of such a 
concession that in time of war the government granting the con- 
cession may use it. If that be a fact, would it not make this 
provision entirely without any foundation, legal or moral? 

I will ask the Senator another question. Does he know of Con- 
gress ever having ee such a provision? - 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think there has ever been a reimburse- 
ment for cutting a cable in time of war. That was why I ob- 
jected to the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio that this was 
anything but ‘‘an act of grace and comity.” It certainly can 
not be described as anything else than that, in my opinion, and 
to admit that there was any right I think would be a very unfor- 
tunate thing. 

Mr. SPOONER. There probably will be other wars. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, this cutting of cables—— 

Mr. SPOONER. And other cutting of cables—— 

Mr. LODGE. This cutting of cables in time of war is compara- 
tively new. I do not at this moment recall a war in which that 
has been done, except our own, because the great wars that suc- 
ceeded the laying of the Atlantic cable and the general use of 
cables were not wars in which cables were involved—that is, the 
Franco-Prussian war and the Russo-Turkish war were not wars 
which involved sea fighting. 

Mr. SPOONER. I 1 if a ship belonging to a Frenchman 
or a French company had been lying at anchor in the harbor of 
Habana and the Spanish Government had taken possession of it 
and utilized it against us in belligerent operations and we had 
seized it, captured it, or destroyed it, there would be no possible 
theory either in law or asa matter of grace upon which the United 
States could be called upon to appropriate money to the owner of 
that ship to reimburse him. The ship would be no more private 
porary than the cable, except that the cable could only be laid, 

use it involved the granting of concessions by the Faces 
Government, under some contract with the Government of Spain. 
It is a doubtful proposition to me, and everything we do of this 
sort is a precedent. 

Mr. LODGE. On that point, if the Senator will allow me, I 
have not the contract. I have not seen the contract or the con- 
cession of the Spanish Government. I do not think it was before 
the committee at all. The matter came in with the letter of the 
Secre of State, stating the undoubted fact that we had cut 
this cable as a war measure. 


Mr. SPOONER. Without doubt. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course the cable was in use by the Spanish 
Government—whether forcibly or not, I do not know—and as 
we were the party to the war which had caused the injury and 
the temporary destruction of the cable, it was an act of grace 
and comity to refund to this company what it had lost. There is 
no question of the title of the company to the property. 

. SPOONER. I am inclined to think that asa matter of 
grace and favor to the United States we ought to defer action 
upon this matter until we know more about the facts. 

Mr. LODGE. I can get the full rt if the Senator wants it. 


Of course I did not t there would be an 
Mr. SPOONER. I have not heard of it before. It has just 
9 . my attention. 


; MAS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. LODGE. rtainly. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. President, thisis placed upon the ground 
of comity, and of courseit could not be put upon any other ground. 
In our own country, recognizing the rule of international law, 
President Grant vetoed the bill for the relief of Dr. Milton J. 
Best, of Kentucky. This was a case of destruction of property. 
of a home of a loyal citizen at the seat of war and as a result of 
military operations. The President, under the advice of the At- 
torney-General, vetoed the bill for Best’s relief because of the 
well-known principle of international law that when within the 
scope of war there is a destruction of the property of a citizen or 
a subject by act of war, there is no relief. That h a prin- 
ciple of international law for centuries. 

The Supreme Court in several cases of the same sort has applied 


the same principle to the destruction of the property of our own 


citizens, and has held that under international law the citizen 
within the theater of war bears that as the result of war, and 
under the international view there is no remedy or relief. The 
question went to the Supreme Court and was decided in respect 
of the right of an alien, a subject of a nentral 8 and it was 
held that aliens stand as do our own citizens. I remember a case 
very much resembling the instance supposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, where the ships of another power, a neutral power, 
were seized. It was in the Franco-Prussian war and cccurred on 
the Seine. The Germans took six or seven British vessels and 
sunk them in the Seine to prevent the French fieet from getting 
up the Seine and stopping the German army from crossing that 
river on its advance aed And Bismarck afterwards made an 
apology and paid the English not as a matter of right, but as a 
matter of comity, disclaiming any obligation to do so much. 

Now, as we do not in these cases pay our own citizens or aliens 
who are on our soil, where in the theater of war their property is 
destroyed, it does seem to me that with respect to the destruction 
of a cable used by the Spaniards in the Philippines, which was 
cut as an act of war, itis pressing the doctrine of international 
comity too far to expect us to pay neutral foreigners for the dam- 
ages resulting. 

When we will not pay our own citizens at home, in the theater 
of war, for losses as the result of an act of war, and will not pay 
aliens on our own soil and having an asylum with us, it ought to 
be an extremely strong case where, for an act of war, as it was in 
this case, we should reimburse the citizens or a corporation of 
another country, and especially where our obligation is not direct, 
but at most is secondary. We were acting against the Spanish 
belligerents, and incidentally destroyed property whereby French 
citizens were damnified. We do not pay our own citizens and 
we do not pay aliens on our soil for the direct destruction of prop- 
erty by our own acts of belligerency. I think we ought not toex- 
tend the doctrine of comity so far as, in the second degree, to pa 
for destruction which, in the first instance, if paid for at all, 
should be paid for by Spain and not by us. As the French were thus 
damnified indirectly only by us, we, who do not pay our own citi- 
zens or aliens on our soil for destruction by war. are not bound in 
comity to make this payment to the French injured by a bellig- 
erent act against the Spaniards. 

Mr. HALE. Let the matter go over for the present. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has sent for some additional papers. 

Mr. GOR . Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I have asked that this matter may go over for the 


present. 
Mr. LODGE. Ihave sent for the papers in the Foreign Rela- 


ment beginning in line 25 on page75. Itis the amendment upon 
which he had some question, and as to which I sent him the pa- 
pers showing why it should be the Auditor for the Interior rather 
than the Treasury rtment. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ihave read the document the Senator has sent 
me—Document No. 285, Fifty-eighth Congress, first session, The 
Auditor makes a perfectly plain statement in regard to this trans- 
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fer. Iwas not aware at the time that under a provision in some ap- 

ropriation act or by a law passed by Congress the Auditors of the 
5 are to take charge of these claims instead of the 
Auditor of the Treasury Department. That being the law, there 
is no reason, of course, why I should object to this particular. 
amendment, although under the original act making the appro- 
priation of more than a million dollars it was provided that the 
accounts should be audited in the Treasury Department. I will 
not object to the amendment, but at the same time I desire to 
make a statement. 

Mr. President, I think it is a very great mistake to have the 
Auditor of the Interior Department audit all the claims that are 
passed upon or allowed by that Department. I think that system 
will, not aprop, but necessarily, result in a great deal of 
extravagance. the officers of the Department are to determine 
the amount to be allowed, and are authorized to pay it at once, 
without any supervision, as has been done heretofore, from the 
foundation of the Government as I understand, it will naturally 
lead to extravagance. “a j 

Take the matter of appropriations as handled by this body. I 
think every Senator who has looked into the subject must recog- 
nize the fact that since we have transferred many of the appro- 

priation bills to committees which were organized for the purpose 
of framing legislation in regard to the Departments, the Post- 
Office Committee, for instance, the Military irs Committee, 
and so on, you find nothing except the influence of the particular 
Department operating on the committee. I repeat what was said 
‘by a very distinguished Member of the House, of long experience 
as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations—the late Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania—when they inaugurated that system 
in the other branch, that it would result in increased appropria- 


tions of from 40 to 50 per cent. I think it has been demonstrated | adjusted 


that that is way below the increase which has occurred, and by 
that I mean the unnatural increase, for, as a matter of course, 
‘we yearly increase expenditures in hing. 

S0 I think this system which you have inaugurated in the De- 

ts is an ūnwise one. I believe the old rule was best. If 

e volume of work is so great that the Auditors of the Treasury 
Department are not able to adjust it and determine the questions 

resented, we had better increase the number of Auditors under 

e Secretary of the Treasury. I do not believe that economy can 
be had, or r expenditure of public money, without the su- 

pervision of some one central power. 

This claim, amounting to a million dollars, was a iated 
for under an old act. amount of the claim was to be audited 
and determined by the Secretary of the Interior, and then after- 
wards was to be referred to the Auditor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Tho only reason for the transfer given by this Auditor 
now is that there ought to be a full and complete record of this 

‘transaction in the Interior Department. That can be easily had 
and has heretofore always been had. Copies of the papers should 
be made, and a copy of the award should be filed in the Depart- 
ment. 

‘I do not believe the reason for the transferisasound one. But 
it is useless, as I take it, to attempt to remedy this matter now, 
when the rule is the other way. I only call attention to 
it in the hope that hereafter we may change the existing law and 

back to the old system of auditing all of these claims in the 
asury Department. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Maryland a 

mestion. I did not quite understand the Senator. Did he say 

e Interior rtment now has an Auditor? 

Mr. GOR So it seems by this statement made by the 
Auditor of the Treasury, in which he says that this particular 
claim, which amounted to $1,967,000, was appropriated for in the 
deficiency act of 1900; and under the provision of the law as it 
then stood the Interior Department ey passed upon the claim, 
and after the amount was ascertained the payment was made 

‘through the Department after ng through the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. But now. under a more recent act, 
all claims that are allowed in the deficiency act go through the 
Auditor of the 3 Department the Interior, or the Post- 
Office, or Whatever it may be. The Post- Office Auditor, however, 
is an officer of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. TELLER. He always has been. 

Mr. GORMAN. Heisnow. So the Auditor of the Treasury, 


Mr. Timme, recommends the provision which is contained in the 1 


bill, transferring the final audit from his office to that of the 
Auditor for the Interior Department. 

Mr. HALE. I appreciate the force of what the Senator says, 
but we are confronted witha condition, as the Auditorsays. The 
matter does now come under the Auditor 

Mr. GORMAN. It is impossible on this side to hear one word 
that the Senator says. It is not his fault. 

Mr. HALE. Iwas going to say that I do not think this pay- 
ment, and I think the Senator be 


agree with me, ought to 


longer delayed, and the Auditor of the Treasury himself has fur- 
nished the reason why the provision should be as it is in the bill. 
Therefore I hope the Senator will not insist upon any amendment 
toit, The money ought to be paid, because we appropriated it 


long ago. 

Mr. GORMAN, I take it for granted it was impossible to hear 
on the other side what I said. As I said a moment ago, after this 
statement of the Auditor of the Treasury Department, I suppose 
I ought not to object. 

Mr. HALE. Iso understood. 

Mr. GORMAN. I merely wanted to make the statement and 
to call attention to the fact that I think the recent: provision in 
the law changing the whole system of auditing these accounts is 
an unfortunate one. 

Mr. TELLER. It ought to be changed. 


ted. 
The SECRETARY. On page 75, line 25, after the word “expired,” 
it is proposed to insert: i : 
That in the settlemen accoun the 
said N 
Sat No 80 itty court on 5 — 1898, contained in House 
in the deficiency act of February 9, 1900, the ution of the 
5 — said Indians shall be made on settlements of Auditor for the Interior 
The amendment was to. 
Mr. HALE. On page 88, line 3, the blank should be filled in by 
ing the figures *‘ 289.” 


inserting 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer an amendment to be inserted at the end of 
line 2, on 4, 

The am ent was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MEDAL. 

To enable the Secretary of State to have struck a medal to commemorate 

bution in connection with 55 the — 2 


his birth. on the 17th day of . one ce gen 56 ar liS bo 


esente, mador, 3 b of which 100 shall 
ce 
ee of Franco and 180 impressions on bronze, ot which 10) shal! bo as 
shall be for the use of the American Philosophical Society, held at P — 
phia, for promoting useful knowledge, founded by Frankl, $5,000. 

Mr. HALE. On page 4, after line 18, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TREASURER AT ST. LOUIS. 
For the follo 


200 per 
annum, and one laborer, at the rate of 4600 amum, in 
per ammin ia . 10 or 8 


Mr. HALE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to be inserted after line 16, on page 10. 
The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 
rn the N Institutio: 
1 n Insti n: That the ere e the 


Smii is hereby authorized to apply any unexpen - 
ance of the appropriation 3 ogy, Tien ee tee 
o, year en June 30, to the payment of liabilities existing 

a the appropriation American ology, Smithsonian Institution, for 
years en re at and 1902, respectively, and the same is 

hereby res; and made available for expenditure for the purpose 


_ Mr. HALE. On page 12, after line 21, to meet a law which has 
just been passed, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 
For additional servi mired d 
by authority of an act of Congress “ented "an Sede e Beam] 
trical ‘engineer, . ct cians wid tar hn 


Mr, HALE. On page 16, line 16, after the word “ fifty-two,” 


— 
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Ithink a committee amendment was adopted. The correct num- 
ber of the document is 298. I move that it be inserted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 24, after line 12, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 


ARMORIES AND ARSENALS, 

Rock Island Arsenal: The Secretary of War is authorized in his discretion 
to rent such portion of the electrical power 8 by the power plant of 
the Rock Is'and Arsenal as may not be needed for purposes of the United States, 
and to apply the proceeds to the maintenance and operation of said plant, the 
surplus 1 be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. On page 23, after line 5, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

a model af the 2 building, which rep- 
from the Louisiana Pur- 


$3,500, or somuch thereof as may be , Which sum shall be immedi- 
ately available and shall be expended under the direction of the superintend- 
ent of the Capitol, who is hereby authorized and directed to superintend the 
packing, transportation, and bition of said model and the return thereof, 
and for that purpose is authorized to employ such person or persons as may 


necessary 
Mr. HALE. On page 57, after line 13, I move to insert what-I 
send to the desk. - 
The SECRETARY. On page 57, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert: 


Office of the Secretary: The unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
„840 made in the deficiency appropriation act approved February 18, 1904, 
For such number of clerks of class 4, clerks of class pe apy of class 2, clerks 
of class 1, clerks at the rate of $1,000) each per annum, clerks at the rate of $900 
each per annum, clerks at the rate of $120 each per annum, messengers, as- 
sistant messengers, and for the services of such other persons, at a rate of 
compensation not exceeding om each per annum, as the Sec of Com- 
merce and Labor may deem to be requisite and necessary in his office and in 
the Bureaus of Manufactures and Corporations, in addition to the employees 


transferred from the office of the Secretary of the Treasury,” remai un- 


ning 
June 30, 1904, is hereby rea riated and made available for th 
C June n Es. 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to know of the Senator how much 
is reappropriated here. I notice any number of items where we 
reappropriate or make available unexpended balances. Of course 
on the of the bill such items would not enable any of us to 
ascertain what the appropriations are. As near as I can gather 
it from what I have heard, it is an indefinite amount. The au- 
3 is given to employ so many persons at a thousand dollars 
and then some other indefinite number of persons. Is not that 
unusual? In all the Departments do we not, as a rule, fix the 
number and not leave it to the discretion of the Secretary, except 
upon his estimate and then the scrutiny of the committee? 

Mr. HALE. The general — of the committee ought to be 
to make direct appropriations and not reappropriate unexpended 
balances... But as the Senator, with his large experience in years 
past upon the committee, knows, we do occasionally make just 
such a provision as this. It comes in late. The Secretary of the 
Department yesterday sent in a letter saying it was the only way 
that the Department, which is a new one, just adapting itself to 
conditions, can get the benefit of the $10,000 in its clerical force, 
and the Secretary in a brief way states that that is the reason. If 
the Senator is very determined about the matter and believes it to 
be bad legislation I shall not push the amendment. 

Mr. GORMAN, I think we ought to deal with this matter a 
little more deliberately. I do not say this for the purpose of criti- 
cising the Secretary. I haye no doubt he is like all Secretaries— 
he wants all he can get for his Department and all he thinks is 
necessary. But I do believe there ought to be a check put some- 
where on this system of legislation. I think Congress ought to 
determine these matters, and I trust, coming in as it does, with- 
out any estimate, the Senator will withdraw the amendment and 
let it go over and consider it hereafter. 

Mr. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. The ial committee which made a personal in- 
vestigation has sent in a small item for clerical work, which I 
offer as an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Maine offers 
an amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 67, after line 6, insert: 
22 LAT ESATA TALE CATALIN EBACE NE DOLINE tier. OTARIA 
H. pe a Senator from the State 5 resolution of 
the Senate of February 1, 190, from February 1, 1904, to April 14, 1904, $420. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


5 On 77, lines 10 and 11, I move to correct the 
amount by changing the total so as to read 5129, 889.“ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HALE. On page 49, line 14, the word thirty“ should be 
“ forty,” to cover a 8 already in the bill. It should be in- 
cluded in this total. 


The SECRETARY. On page 49, line 14, after the words Geo- 
logical Survey,“ strike out “thirty” and insert “forty” before 
* thousand;” so as to read: ` 

For additional amount for analyzing and testing at the Lonisiana Purchase 
Exposition the coals and lignites of the United States in order to determine 
their fuel values and the most economic method for their utilization for dif- 
ferent under the supervision of the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, $40,000, to be available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. That is all I have to offer, Mr. President, 

Mr. LODGE. The cable amendment has not been disposed of, 
That is a committee amendment. : 

Mr. GORMAN. That amendment has not been disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendments 
have been disposed of, except one. 

Mr. HALE. That is the cable amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the cable amendment. 


The question is on agreeing to that amendment, on page 2 of the 


bill, inserting lines 10 to 15. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have the papers from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Senate Document No. 16 and House 
of Representatives Report No. 292. The papers are given very 
fully in Senate Document No. 16, beginning on page 15. a 

The case can be summed, I think, in the letter from the Secre- 
tary of State to the French ambassador in 1900, in which he says: 

In nie caa; 4 in the . of Saar 8 8 by 8 = 

mi 2 asa U ro. K an 
Telegraphic cables are uxposed to the saine viewmttades tn time of war os 
other neutral property, a proposition which 
in the fifteenth article of fhe convention, signed i 
the protection of submarine cables, which article o mit Batons that the stipula- 
tions of that convention shall be understood to 


ties, inasmuch as disposed, as far as 
its constitutional limitations permit, to regard claims of this nature from the 
point of view of be 5 In two neces arising from injuries to foreign- 
owned cables during the war with Spain the President has been pleased, as 
a matter of 8 equity, to recommend to Congress the favorable con- 
sideration of their claims for actual damage suffered. ; 

It is 8 that the claim of the French Trans-Atlantic Cables Company 
rests on no less reasonable munds of equity than those mentioned of the 
other companies, in view of the valuable services rendered by it after its 
Cuban stations were occupied by the forces of the United States. 

Then the Secretary says: 

I hoped that,“ tof d Aes 
Wat Go eal uke tre ts 3 tor State 2 . 
named cable companies the amount they expended in 5 their cables 
which were cut and damaged by United States forces during the Spanish- 
American war of 1898. 

I have been looking over the total of damages to the French 
Cable Company. I had not looked at it for some time. I find 
that they had a good deal of property destroyed besides the cut- 
ting of cables: 

Pro lost by bombardment of Aguadores cable house: Testing instra- 
ment, batteries, line connections, and furniture destroyed, rebuilding Agua- 
dores cable house. ‘ z 

Property lost by bombardment of Playa del Este houses— > 

That amounts to some $25,000 of the $77,000. The company 
rendered considerable service to the Government during the war. 
As was stated, the principal proportion of this loss resulted from 
the cutting of the cables. Ido not myself think the money can 
te given in any way except as an act of grace and comity. Ido 
think it can be given properly in that way. It is undoubtedly 
true that the cables were 5 by the Spanish. That is why it 
wasa „ to cut them. 5 

As to the distinction between this and the other cable com- 
panies I have never seen any amendment for the British company, 
the Cuba Submarine, and as to the Manila company I wish to re- 
state what I began to state when the Senator from Maryland 
first asked the question—that this and others are acts of grace and 
comity. They rest on equity and nothing else, and a nation that 
wants equity must do équity, If it is to have comity it can not 
be all on one side. 

We have several cases here, just as good as these, for acts of 
grace on the part of the British Government, to which no at- 
tention has been paid for years. Whatever grant is made as an 
act of grace and comity, I for one certainly should never assent to 
any such payment to the Government of Great Britain unless we 
receive similar comity for similar claims by Americian citizens. 
That explains why the Philippine-cable claim is not here. 

As to this particular claim, I know of no such case in regard 
to France. I think it is a case in which grace and comity might 
be reasonably exercised. The company rendered us valuable 
services. Many of these cables were cut in neutral waters be- 
yond 3 marine leagues. Some of the claims are for damages 
merely incidental to the bombardment, not because they were in 
the enemy’s hands. I thought at the time it passed the commit- 
tee bcc as an act of comity it was a desirable appropriation to 
make. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President < : 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, a few moments ago I made 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). There 
is too much confusion in the Chamber. e Chair recognized 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. He did not hear 
the Senator from Ohio address the Chair, 

Mr. FORAKER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought the 
Chair recognized me. 

Mr. SPOONER. I shall not take much time. 

When one looks a little more carefully at this claim it becomes 
a more serious question than I thought it was. It is easy enough 
to call a matter a claim one that ought to be put upon principles 
of comity and It is always a nice thing to be in harmony 
with comity and do things that are gracious between ourselves. 

But I see from these papers that there are three claims the 
granting of which upon the principles of grace and comity is 
recommended by the President. all growing out of the Spanish- 
American war. They are the claims of the Eastern Extension, 
Australasia and China Telegraph Company, a British corporation, 
amounting to £912 5s. 6d.; of the Cuba Submarine Telegraph 
Company, a British corporation, amounting to £8,17417s. 9d.; and 
of La Compagnie Française des Cables Télégraphiques, a French 
corporation, N 877,712. That is the amount proposed 
to te appropriated in this bill. 

From these papers it appears that the claim was put forth as 
far as the British Government was concerned as to the first two 
claims with the opinion of counsel and referred to the Attorney- 
General. He gave a very careful and able opinion upon it 
which he held that on ee of international law there was 
not the slightest foundation for the British claims; and these 
British claims are clearer claims than the claim of the French 
company is. It all depends upon one principle. These cables 
were not cut on the high seas. They were cut within territorial 
waters. 

Mr. LODGE. Some of the French cables were cut beyond 3 
marine leagues. 

Mr. SPOONER. That does not appear here, but I think it 
makes no difference. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it does not have any effect at all. 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not observe that any of them were. 

Mr. MONEY. May I ask the Senator at what port they were 
cut? 

Mr. SPOONER. I am reading from Senate Document No. 16, 
n Congress, second session. 

Mr. MONEY, I mean to ask what was the name of the port 
where the cables were cut? You said they were cut in interior 


waters. 

Mr. SPOONER. The cables were cut between Guantanamo 
and Caimanera, Caimanera and Playa del Este (island of Cuba), 
and between Playa del Este (island of Cuba) and Mole St. Nich- 
olas (Republic of Hayti). All of these except the Mole St. Nich- 
olas (Republic of Hayti) were cut in the territorial waters of 
Spain, at that time en, in war with the United States. 

Now, it amounts simply to the case of neutral property, this 
cable within territory of a belligerent in war and under the law- 
ful operations of war was injured and destroyed. 

There is nothing peculiarly sacred about the property because 
it happens to bea cable. Of course a cable is constructed as a 
money-making enterprise. It is valuable as property because of 
its earning capacity, but it is property, no more so than the sta- 
tions on land, no more so than the houses of neutrals within the 
theater of war, or other property in the harbor or on the land. 
All such property is acquired in the first instance, and thatis pe- 
culiarly true of a cable, with full knowledge that war may come, 
and that if it shall come neutral property in the theater of war 
must be subject to the vicissitudes of war. 

There is no possible theory that I can.see upon which the prin- 
ciple underlying this amendment can be epee to one sort of 

roperty belonging to a neutral situated in the theater of war and 
aged or destroyed and not be applied generally to the prop- 
erty of neutrals which can be utilized by a belligerent as a cable. 
If ships and ammunition belonging to other and neutral govern- 
ments had been seized by the Spanish Government to be used 
against us and we had destroyed it or captured it, no one would 
pretend that there was any theory of comity or law upon which we 
could be asked to reimburse a foreign government, much less a 
neutral subject or citizen of a foreign government. 

If we this, where are we to end it? If this cable had been 
seized by the Spanish Government, as it had, that was a wrong 
done by the Spanish Government or a right exercised by the 
Spanish Government. It is conceded by the Queen's counsel of 


XXXViI—340 


Great Britain or the British bar which gave the opinion found in 
these papers that as tothe Philippine cables which were cut—and 
it is equally true as to the cutting of this cable—the United States 
was entirely within its right as a belligerent. Now, where will 
we draw the line if we once begin it? -That is not all. 

2 lost by bombardment—— 

Mr. LODGE. I called attention to that. 

` Mr. SPOONER. I will call attention to it. 
this proposed appropriation. 
Sa et Sard by bombardment of Aguadores cable house: 
‘esting instrum: 


g i ent, batteries, line connections, and furniture de- 9 


stro’ 
Reb 
ear oni lost by bombardment of Playa del Este houses: 
„ batteries, line connections, and furniture de- Em 
WRB oo a aca Se eee ES 
Air destroyed at Playa del Esto by sailors trom the United ` 

States war vessels, who broke open the Playa del Este cable houses 

and d g instruments and other property therein con- 


It is included in 


Twenty-four thousand dollars of these $77,000 was either de- 
struction caused by a bombardment or by the acts of our sailors, 
and that is a very small part. I should like to have the Senator 
from Massachusetts tell me upon what theory or principle of 
comity the United States can pay to a neutral for property de- 
stroyed by bombardment when war—— 

Mr. LODGE. I never suggested that there was the slightest 
shadow of legal right. I opposed that entirely. 

Mr. SPOONER. There was property of citizens of different 
countries destroyed by bombardment, by the milttary operations 


in Cuba. 

Mr. LODGE. We are paying constantly claims of that sort 
during our own war. © are paying all the time for private 
a in the theater of war. 

r. S NER. We have not paid, to my knowledge, any such 
claim. sat as chairman of the Committee on Claims for some 
years, and thousands of such claims came to Congress, but in 
every instance within my knowledge the line was drawn when 
we reached the claim for damages for property injured in battle 
or by military operations strictly such. 

Mr. LODGE. On what basis did we make payment to William 
and 5 of Virginia? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. On the basis that the Senator’s 
ones 

Mr. 


ressed it so hard. 
E. I think that was one reason. 
Mr, WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 


Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. -The Senator from Wisconsin is correct in his 
general mopona of consideration given to property destroyed 
in war. Of course we have paid some claims for the occupation 
of buildings for the sick and wounded. - Most of those, however, 
were where they were used after the war was properly over, 
along in 1865 and 1866. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I do not think, while 
the Senator has very grave doubts upon this matter, any more 


time on it should be taken, because it is very important that the 
bill shall be to-night. If we can have a vote taken upon 
it now, let t be done; if not, I will not press the amendment. 


——— PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
men 

Mr. TELLER. On this amendment? 

Mr. HALE, I do not press it further. I have not the right to 
withdraw it, because it is a committee amendment; but so far as 
I have that right, I will withdraw it, so it will not be before the 
Senate. But the same effect can be had if it is voted down. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, this seems to be an important 
matter. Why should not we fully discuss and intelligently dis- 
pose of it? I think there is a great deal to be said in behalf of the 
amendment. I do not think there is any legal obligation to pay 
it. When there was something said on that point a few moments 
ago it was because the impression then prevailed that the cables 
had been cut, independently of the fact that they were in the 
hands of the enemy and being utilized by the enemy. 

Now, it turns out to be a case where of course there can not be 
any obligation, but I think there is a principle of equity involved, 
and so far at least as the cable is concerned there ought to be 
compensation A It is an important matter, and I do not 
see why it might not go over until we have taken time to fully 


discuss it. 
Mr. HALE. That is what I propose. : 
Mr. FORAKER, I thought the Senator wanted us to vote on 


it now. 
Mr. HALE. I will withdraw the amendment. 
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Mr. FORAKER. I do not know how I will feel about it when 
I come to vote as at present advised. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
Ped 5 I offer an amendment to the bill, on page 53, 
after line 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which will be read, 


The Secretary. On 58, after line 25, insert: 


QUARLES. I send to the desk an amendment which I 
nope 105 Senator in charge of the bill will not object to. 
r. HALE. I will see what it is. 
. The amendment proposed by 
. QUARLES] will be stated. 
ee SECRETARY. 8 90, after line 21, it is proposed to in- 


That the 8 officers of the and they are hereby, au- 


be, 

To the Grand Rapids and Indians Railway Company, f. tion | thorized and d to and adjust the claims of New Jersey and 
of the mails under its present Balg c —.— 5 corporate Wisconsin, aud which gree was made by act of approved 
name, the G Rapids and 5 Railroad Co: Epe postal rou M whee gt like claims o Michigan, Kentucky, 
Nos. 24018 and 1: during th Fa between wean July 1 1876, and — 25 Maine, and Pi with the same force and effect as oe appro- 
. inclusive, e sun 9 . aH . iep 2 5 e for | priation — . not made or accepted by the said Sta 

e Post-Office seb * 15 spokes ing bill Mr. HALE, Mr. President, I want to say in ee to these 
a n immediately State claims that they have through what I may call an 


Mr. HALE. I do not know about this amendment. It is a 
private claim, undoubtedly, and I make the point of order that it 
is a private claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 


order. 
Mr. PETTUS. What is the point of order, Mr. President? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That it is a private claim. 
Mr. HALE, Thatitisa 2 ree which the rules do not 


permit to be placed on n bill, 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. eee aire I ps the Senator from Maine 
will not urge his point of order. There are divers te claims 
in this bill, a great many of them, and they have reported 


by the Committee on A tions, too. This claim has been 
8 audited. It n reported by the Committee on 
I will say that such claims have generally gone on, and 
tt have via Hit a half dozen of them that have gone on this wae 
bill in exactly this same way. This ee eee 
to which I objected; but I found I had made a about it 
and withdrew my objection. I refer to the claim of the Western 
Union ay in omg Company. Is not that a private claim? What 


is it pags Sr 
E. a was 5 audited, reported, and esti- 
— for b 1 the Departmen 
Mr. PETTUS. And this * has been audited by the | #24 
Department; it has been favorably by the Committee on 
Claims; it has been referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and not noticed. 

Mr. HALE. The fact that it is reported does not make it in 
order; but it has been sprung upon me, and I have not had an 
opportunity to examine it. If it is a regularly audited claim then 
it is in order to go on the bill. 

Mr. PETTUS. It is a regularly audited claim. 

Mr. HALE. Then I withdraw the of order against it. 

Mr. PETTUS. It has been found to be due by the Court of 
Claims also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Perrvs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in at the end of line 15, on page 20. It ides for an 
extension of the time in which claims ma y be fil wader the act 
3 to for two years from the date of tho passage of the 

bill. Ispoketo the Senator from Main e 

~~ he understands it, oe appropriation has already been made. 

Tt is recommended by # o Secretary of War and Dy tbe Quarter- 


master’s De 
Ar. HALE. Tt only eee for an ee of time. 


Mr. BATE. That is all an f 

EE 

The pro eam en y 
the Senator from Tennessee . BarE] will be park ps 

The SECRETARY, On page vai hand SE Bo in, it is proposed 


the claims under the provisions of the above. entitled 
act and amendment and for the payment thereof is extended fortwo | 0 
years from the date of the passage 


Bene PLATT of Connecticut. What is the effect of that amend- 


vs HALE, on give two years’ more time for these claims 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What kind of claims? 

Mr. HALE. For property di ee stein 

8 an as 

cases, e extended the Peyote Tends Clans 

to year; and claims come in here, I do not know 

2 aly, y, but | perhaps some hundred, which are good claims, 


F That is all that is asked here. 
e tg As I have stated, the money has already been ap- 


0 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, BATE]. 
e amendment was a to. 


insert: 
The time for 


eventful history, so far as they involye appropriations from the 

They have all become much larger than anybody ever 
expec to pay, or ~~ any State originally ever expected to col- 
lect; but by reason of decisions from time to time of the account- 
ing officers, the Court of Claims, and the Comptroller, certain 
bases have been fixed for certain States. We have already em- 


barked bea tep ition and appropriated money that where 
a particular basis applies to a State, and the Comptroller has 


practically passed the accounts and paid the money, other States 
in like condition shall have the benefit. of the decision and of the 
precedents set by There are several cases now before 
the committee. this proposition is adopted by the Senate, 1 
shall move that as to the 8 a claims, Which are on the same 
basis, like conditions shall result in like 8 Then 
the matter will have to be considered by the eee 
the auditors, and the comptrollers, who will report to Congress 
I simply wish to say in regard to this case that if this amend- 
ment is adopted itz seems to be only fair tha that all the States shall 
be treated ale, and I shall move that the other States may be 
put upon the same basis. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If I remember correctly we in 
Connecticut thought that we had aright to have our claim ad- 
tnd per a the same basis as were the roe of Indiana, New York, 

ee of some other Sta 

3 ARLES, The States of Maine, New Hampshire, and 

e 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Buta different rule prevailed. I 
was consulted as to whether Connecticut shoyld accept the settle- 
sneak as ib wees Nee, 5 9 , or try to get more 
from Congress, and tate of Connecticut to take the 
settlement as it was ee hy rob If, however, any other State is 
coming in to have its claims opened ‘and readjusted, I want Con- 
necticut to be along with the rest. 

Mr. HALE, Ishall movean amendment that will cover all the 
a for it would not be fair to make fish of one and flesh of 
another. 

Mr. FORAKER, Mr. President, I only want to say, following 
the example of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. ATT], that 
the State of Ohio is in like manner interested, and if this amend- 
ment is ad I hope what the Senator from Maine qur: HALE] 
poes eas Serene otherwise it would be unjust. 

are going to settle on this basis we ought all to be provided 
for at the same time. I had an amendment which I intended to 
offer, but in view of what the Senator from Maine says it is not 


to offer it. 

Ar. SOONER. Just a moment, Mr. President. The case of 
New Jersey and Wisconsin, to which ‘this amendment relates, isnot 
invoking an enactment by Congress of any rule which did not apply 
in the settlement of the accounts of Connecticut, Indiana, and 
other States. It rests upon merely a technicality. The accounts 
ayay ranger g amat a ee eee the ange} cary the 2 — 
ing law, an gress a money cient to pay the 
claim of Wisconsin, when allowed, and also the claim of Hew Jet. 

and perhaps the claims of one or two other States. Theagent 
of the State of Wisconsin—a draft for $158,000 having been drawn, 
payable to the governor or the State—inquired as to his right to 
T hip e Comptroller to review the accounting by the Auditor. 
was informed that that could be done at any time before the 


draft was cashed. The State agent went home to consult the 
governor. Upon consultation it was decided that there were 
some manifest errors made by the Auditor, and that it was to the 


interest of the State, in order to keep the State on the same basis 

as these other States, and and that it was its right, to secure a review 

Comptroller. During the absence of the 

agent the Comptroller made a decision that the appropriation by 

Congress took slat Bs Hen ht of appeal for review to the Comp- 

troller, and therefore tate was shut out from tae a re- 
a which all the 8 States had been allowed. t 

misled, not by an 3 of the 8 ler, 

but 5 N on, and thereby precluđed the 

State from having the Seer ir 
Mr. LODGE, President, there are some other States, cer- 


Det A1 
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tainly the State of Massachusetts, who want to have a review of 
the decision in regard to their claims, which are partly provided 
for in this bill. I did not suppese they would be shut out. 

Mr. SPOONER. This does not shut them out. K 

Mr. LODGE. No; but the Senator said that Wisconsin and 
New Jersey were shut out. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; and in my judgment Massachusetts is 
shut out 

Mr. LODGE. I, too, think Massachusetts is shut out. 

Mr. SPOONER. If Massachusetts has accepted the settle- 
ment 

Mr. LODGE. She has not yet. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well; then she is not shut out. 

Mr. LODGE. But I do not want her to be shut out from her 
proper claim. 

r. SPOONER. As I understand, she would not be shut out, 
but upon that change of decision Wisconsin is surely entitled to 
the relief which this amendment proposes to give. 

Mr. LODGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if, when this bill passes, Massachusetts will be shut out from the 

ight of appeal? ? 

r. SPOONER. You can take an appeal on Monday if you 
want to. You have a perfect right to do that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he has asked a review by the Comptroller of the case 
of Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. No; none has been asked as yet. 

Mr. SPOONER. You have a right to ask for it now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts 
to say that the claim of Massachusetts was on the same basis 
practically as that of the State of Wisconsin. ees 

Mr. LODGE. There is an appropriation in this bill, as the 
Senator knows, to per ae claim of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know. 

Mr. LODGE. There were certain items disallowed. f 

Mr. SPOONER. That was under the decision. : 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and on those items an appeal ought to be 
allowed. 

Mr. SPOONER. We have lost our right because of this deci- 
sion, which only gives us a right—— 

Mr. PER S. Mr. President, since Wisconsin and New Jer- 
sey are to be included in the bill, I wish also to include California. 
Although California is some distance from the center of popula- 
tion, certainly justice should also be done to that State. We 
have upon the Calendar a bill that my friend from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLatr] objected to a few weeks since, giving to the State 5 

er cent on the net cash sales of public lands in California. 

very other State has received that percentage except California 
which has contributed, I think, to the Treasury of the United 
States, in the way of internal revenue, customs duties, and other 
taxes, its full quota. 7 

I want my friend from Maine [Mr. HALE] to remember Cali- 
fornia not only in accepting an amendment in her favor here in 
the Senate, but—I have been a member of several conference 
committees with that Senator in times past—I should rather have 
his friendship in a conference committee than to have it on the 
floor of the Senate, although I desire it in both places. Therefore 
if New Jerseyand Wisconsin are to be included I want my friend 
from Maine to stand loyally by the Golden State, the land of sun- 
shine, fruits, and flowers. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Has the United States the pro- 
ceeds of any land sold in California? 

Mr. PER There were a great many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land in California that were sold, the proceeds 
of which went into the Treasury of the United States. We are 
entitled, by reason of exempting our lands from taxation, to 5 per 
cent upon the net proceeds of the sales of such lands. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will not the Senator from California, who 
has just made such a beautiful peroration, withhold any further 
observations until Wisconsin has first succeeded? 

Mr. PERKINS. We want to travel right up alongside of Wis- 
consin. While my colleague and I do not talk as much as our 
friends from Wisconsin; yet we are thinking very loudly to-day 
on this question. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QUARLEs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, to come in at the end of line 21, on page 90. 
That seems to be rather an elastic place in the bill, which will 
stand the insertion of almost anything. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e amendment submitted by 


the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALx] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 21, on page 90, it is proposed to 
insert: 
y secre te N stones wt aac 
Massachusetts, ew Yo! nded in 


rk, and Pennsylvania, for money expe: 


behalf of the United States during the war of 1812 to 1815 with Great Britain, 


and upon such principal sum or sums so reimbursed to said States to allow 
73757) dT 
like expenditures to the State of Maryland. . wai 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that New Hampshire has been 
omitted. I move to insert New Hampshire” after the word 
„Maine.“ The New Hampshire claim was adjusted on precisely 
the same basis as that of Maine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word Maine“ it is proposed to 
insert New Hampshire.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. After ‘‘New Hampshire” I move to insert 
t“ California.” 

Mr. KEAN. California did not engage in the war of 1812. 
roel Fong eam She would have been willing to engage in it. 

aughter. r; 

Mr. ALLISON. Iowa has been omitted. I move that it be in- 


serted. 

Mr. KEAN. Iowa did not engage in the war of 1812, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After NeW Hampshire it is proposed to 
insert Iowa.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdrawthe amendment. 

f ur ALDRICH. I move to insert Rhode Island” after 
Maine.“ F 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY, After ‘‘Maine” it is proposed to insert 
Rhode Island.” 8 
Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. It 
is very easy to see the object of this performance; but I want to 
say that the adoption of the amendment of my colleague [Mr. 
QUARLES] simply removes a technical obstruction—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a different thing. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am talking about a different thing. The 
adoption of the amendment offered by my colleague simply re- 
moves an obstruction to the consideration of the claims of Wis- 
consin and New Jersey. The same privilege has already been 
accorded and executed as to albthese other States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. HALE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in after the amendment just adopted. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the amendment just adopted it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


To pay amounts found due the several States for expenses incurred and 
paid by them under act of July 27, 1861, as recommended by the Second Comp- 
troller of the 8 November 21, 1802, and December 2. 1892, and reported 
under resolution of the Senate (Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, te 
Document No. 75) by the Auditor for the War Department, $195,260.43. 

That the amount found due the respective States in the foregoing appro. 

jation shall be considered as a payment in full of all claims or demands of 

e several States for reimbursement of expenses incurred by them in the 
raising of volunteers to aid the United States in the war of the rebellion un- 
der act of Congress approved July 2. 1861, and acts amendatory thereto. 
And before paymont to ther tive States is made under the foregoing ap- 
propriation the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to take from the gov- 
ernors of the said States, re tively, a receipt in full for all claims and de- 
mands of said States against the United States growing out of the war of 1861, 
so far as the same relates to expences in the raising ef volunteers for which 
reimbursement is claimed under act of July 27, 1861, ete. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I want to hear the first part of that amend- 
ment saa read before it is agreed to. 


a RESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment willagain be 
read. 

The Secre ain read the amendment. 

Mr. MIT LL. Ihave no objection to the amendment, 


The amendment was a to. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in on page 81, after line 16. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will bestated. 

The SEcRETARY. On page 81, after line 16, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall debar the State of Mas: 
sachusetts from 9 to the 7 for review or from prosecuting 
in thd Court of Claims of the United States those portions of its claim under 
the act of July 27, 1861, which were disallowed by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and the Auditor for the War Department. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] has any objection to that amendment. There is a proviso 
attached to the poran which was made to the State of ois 
chusetts under the act of 1861. I desire to say a word as to why 
Iwish the opportunity kept oan for further proceedings. 

The amount named in the billis that allowed by the Auditor for 
the War Department and the Comptroller of the . Lam 


t ‘ 
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aware that I can not properly the committee or the Senate 
to overrule their accounting of this claim, but I do not think the 


rulings were just, and I merely desire to keep open the opportu- 
nity for review, so that the State need not be shut out from ap- 
peal by anything contained in this act, 


I ask leave to print, as part of my remarks, a paper prepared by 
Mr. Dodge, the assistant attorney-general of Massachusetts, who 
appeared before the Committee on Appropriations and made a 
ven excellent statement in regard to this matter. 

e PRESIDENT pro gaat Se In the absence of objection, 
the statement referred to will be printed in the RECORD, 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

In re claim of Commonwealth of Massachusetts against United States. 
„ the act of Congress of July 27, 1861, which provides 
3 

Tr 


of any State or his duly authorized nt 

ui a 15 5 1 mp! i to supp 3 
5 , an i emplo: odin ress 

EL e AON KAAORE the United DAD to be 


presen settled u 
vouchers to be filed and passed upon by the proper accounting officers of the 
The C mptroller has allowed $1,611,740.85, as appears from the following 


expenses 
& 


tabula: 
Interest paid on short-time notes g- gg $35,968.28 
Interest paid on first bond issu¹ỹ . $l, 722, 060.44 
Less premium received on sale of bonds 18,261.08 20g 818.80 
Interest paid on second bond iss us — 260,517.86 
Less premium received on sale of bonds ------ 5,250. 207.50 
Amount paid for engraving plates, printing, and advertising... 8,175.52 
Cost of preminm on gold for payment of principal and interest 
on second —.— — REE TTR AA ES 93, 005. 06 
2,020, 258. 58 
Deduct income received by State as offset against interest ac- 
te, Sa ea AUS ne N Se eae LT Gara RAT p Sem, £00 82.4) XS | 


Amount due the State 1. 611, 70.5 
Massachusetts claims to be entitled to an additional sum amounting to 
ly paid as on = bought and used 
and interest on first bond issue, 
bond issue. 
7,500 were issued on the authority of 
ard were all sold before October 81, 
us dates from July 1. 1871, to July 1, 


ect. 
— 8 law on Feb: 


The legal-tender act ruary 25, 1862. It provided that 
Treasury notes should be lawful 5 andal tender in tl cier of all 
nited States, except d on imports 


debts, public and private, within the 
and interest on public debt. 
this act the Massachusetts legislature 
7 March 22, 1862 (chapter 82), and was as 
ollows: 


“SECTION 1. The interest and principal of all scrip or bonds of the Com- 
of Massach be, hereafter issued 


such sum as may be found to procure such coin, to 
then i tiie treasury. of fh 5 
take effect u its Eee 
isi statute that the sum in dispute was paid 
the ifiterest and lof the first band issue. 


; Teagan rents Comes ees 
that the lezal-tender act applied to contracts made before as well 
8 Massachusetts was under no obligation to pay the 
on the first bond issue in gold. 
r, however, allowed the claim in the case of the bonds, to 
000, issued Lf e nir nee under the act of april — 
t in the case of these bonds the State 


the bonds were issued a statute requiring specie 
dus from the State. 
With regard to thesum now in dispute, the Comptroller asserts that the 
yment in gold was entirely voluntary, and for this reason can not be made 
he basis of a claim against United States. He adds, however: ‘It is as- 
serted by the State that it was in 1 of a general understanding that 
such a law would be d aud that the principal and interest on these 
bonds would be paid in coin, that the State was enabied to sell th 
mium when the bonds of the Government were selling at a considerable 
Sete Thave no doubt but that this contention is true, and it is a strong 
a’ to the equitable powers of Congress, but should and can have no 
ve ght with the accounting officers, who are not authorized to allow equitable 
ins.“ 


The Commonwealtir denies the propriety of the deduction of $178,515.73 in the expiring hours even of a Republican 


made by the Comptroiler, as shown by the tabulation. 

This item is made up of interest received by the Commonwealth on the 
gums paid on account by the United States at various times and 5 
the Commonwealth. yments were made and the sums in 
while Massachusetts war bonds were ou but as the bonds were 
notcallable before the money could not have been forretiring them. 

In other cases where States have béon able to use payments received from 
the United States ju red ing bonds the Comp er bas held that no fur- 
a Sa eat anf ic aided nited States on account of interest on these 


ds. 

But where a State has received money from the United States and had no 
outstanding which she could purchase or redeem the Comptroller has 
refused to charge the State interest on said money, holding that no aes 
rested upon the State to invest the money, and she have 
VVV with inter- 


ma 


In the Maine case, where moneys received 


from the United States on 
account of war debt were applied to the 
been for 


tof some bonds which had 
held 


issued for other than war ꝓ i thatthe United 

5 the money and the of the saving effected 
y its use. 

The setts case nage td a different problem from any heretofore 

nted to the 2 So bis ALORE NIDA MOMIGNO 

Toa weed the man received Pires aie States in paying current ex- 

other debt the benefit or saving to State would 


penses or N 
not have inured tothe benefit of the United States; but because 


Massachu- 
setts happened to choose to invest the money the increment earned by it is to 


the United States a 

might have been applicable to the reduction of bonds, had the their 
terms been r ble at that © income received from the invest- 
ment of such should beco: as an offset to the interest charged, 


the cost to the State being reduced by such amount.” 

In Soest of law thisseems to bea novel proposition. The money was by 

the United States to Massachusetts unconditionally, and became the absolute 
rty of the State, which could use it as it saw fit and was not obliged to 

app it in any for the benefit of the United States. The fact that the 

State chose to use Doa VATA than another, and, ins 

er- it a 2 some o kind, invested it and derived a 5 

ness to 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to say a word about the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. GORMAN. 80 do I. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not quite understand what the Senator's 
amendment es as respects the Court of Claims. I do not 
understand that there lies an appeal from the Comptroller of the 
Treasury to the Court of Claims. I should be tly willing 
that the Senator should have an 9 of having the claim 
of the State of Massachusetts reviewed by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury: but Ido not think we onght even indirectly to authorize 
that question to go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; I will modify the amendment by 
striking out the words from prosecuting in the Court of Claims 
of the United States.” That will leave simply the right to appeal 
for a review by the ller. 

Mr. HALE. a the Senator had before stricken out those 
words. I suggested that to him. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr, President, I do not know any reason why 
this right of review should be applied to Massachusetts only. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been applied to half a dozen other States. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes; and it ought toa y to all the States. 
The State of Maryland is in the same condition precisely in re- 
gard to any number of these claims, and if we are to have them 
reviewed and reopened 

Mr. LODGE. e are merely putting them on the basis that 
Maryland ison. You have had your bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. Are they claims for the war of 1812? 

Mr. LODGE. No; for the war of 1861. 

Mr. GORMAN. Maryland has quite a number of those claims 
that have been rejected entirely. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not desire, Mr. President, to exclude any 
State. I think all the States ought to have the same opportunity, 
but there happens to be an appropriation for the payment of this 
claim to Massachusetts in this bill, and I do not want to have the 
State cut off by this appropriation from having a review of cer- 
tain portions of the claim, which I think were unjustly disallowed. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I Would suggest to the Senator from Mary- 
land that he move to insert the words“ or any other State after 
the word ‘‘ Massachusetts.“ 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. I am willing to insert “or any other 
State.” All I want to do is to obtain an appeal. 

Mr. GORMAN. Referring to that I want to say that, notwith- 
standing the Senator accepts the amendment inserting the words 
“or any other State,“ it does seem to me that we are moving 
along here very rapidly. This bill contains an immense number 
of claims that can not be considered, the amounts involved no- 
body knows, and we are piling all these matters up without any 
T2000 Senator wis ie fn che 

itis it e distinguis mator who is in charge 
of this bill, and he is simply accepting the amendments so that 
they may be disposed of when they come before the committee 
of conference, that may save the Treasury, but it seems to me 
that it is the most reckless legislation that I have ever witnessed 
Congress. While 
| Senators on the other side in charge of the bill are responsible for 
the condition of legislation, at the same time it is my duty to sa 
that it does seem to me that itis hardly proper in this pellmell 
way, without being able to know on what we are voting, to put 
in the bill claims that are so rapidly presented. I trust that the 
Senator in charge of the bill will, at all events, give us another 
day, so that we may consider these amendments as they are pre- 
sented here. . 
Mr. LODGE. I desire to say, in regard to the amendment of 
mine, that it does not add a dollar to the appropriation. 
Mr. GORMAN. No. 
Mr. LODGE. It simply reserves to the State a right which 
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has been given to the States of Wisconsin and New Jersey, and 
which has heretofore been given to other States. Such a right 
should not be given to some States.and not to all. 

Mr. GORMAN. I admit that is so, and that was the point of 


my suggestio m. 
. SPOONER. Mr. President, Massachusetts, to be fair, has 
had a review of her claims by the Comptroller of the Treasury 

Mr. LODGE. This is the first payment made. 

Mr. SPOONER. Here is a case where we have lost our chance 
to ask for a review by the Auditor for the 5 

Mr. HALE. In regard to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Gorman] to give another day to the consideration 
of this bill, I want to say that is the very thing I am afraid of 
having. In that case we do not know what might pee I 
think we can manage it if we adjourn to-day and get this bill 
into conference. I think we can manage it then, and perhaps 
not 5 the Government. 7 

Mr. ALDRICH. And save a remnant to the Treasury. 

Mr. HALE. And save something for the national debt, the 
increasing military expenses, and for those things for which we 
have appropriated. It is too late for the Senator or for me to de- 
liver homilies now upon extravagance. Weare in an era of ex- 
trayagance in almost everything. We pass large appropriations. 
We shall have another appropriation bill that come before 
the Senate, which has very large items upon it that were never 
put upon a bill of the same kind before. Iam afraid of another 

y, and therefore I ask the Senator from Maryland to join with 
me in doing the best we can, under these circumstances, to let 
this bill go on and be completed to-day, and not give it another 
session. 

Mr. GORMAN. Of course, I have not the slightest desire, as 
the Senator well knows; to delay the consideration of any of these 
measures. I merely wanted to call his attention to the speed at 
which we are traveling in these matters. It has been the old 
rule of this body that we should take sufficient time to ascertain 
what we are doing, and the amount involved, and the principle 
at stake in these various su ms. But if, as the Senator ob- 
served, it has reached the paas where more time would only re- 
sult in a greater number of claims, there may be force in his sug- 
gestion; and recognizing the care with which the Senator, who 
Will be on the conference committee, always deals with public 


questions, I have some hope that some one of the 83 desk 


Lae in ea e eee parm? e e t 
consideration, wi 
will be heard of again. 

I hope that the Senator, when he gets into conference, where he 
can look at these matters in comfort, although it is an unsafe way 
to legislate, will adopt that course. The te ought to deal 
717... mT Lier et RTA 
3 JJV respect 

e amoun’ : 


pro y prevent us, w. we 
giving the bill due consideration. We can only enter our protest 


to the 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. LODGE. As modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As modified. 

Mr. ALDRICH. putting in or any other State.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read 
again as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That no in this act contained shall debar the State of Mas- 
sachusetts or any other State 


Mr. ALDRICH, That is enough. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; itis not enough, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That not! in this act contained shall debar the State of Mas- 
sachusetts or any other State from appealing to troller for review 
of those portions of their claims ander the act of July 27, 1361, which were 
1 by the Comptroller of the Treasury and the Auditor for the War 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FORAKER. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to be inserted as a separate section. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to insert as a separate section 
the following: 


That in the of the ts at Washin as unclassi- 
Sed laborers may, in d Seah peoperanicin tng ation te beaten 
they have 


t after by. 


R 988 aa 
use 
officers desire their retention. 

Mr. LODGE. Imake the point of order on the amendment that 
it is general legislation. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will not. make the point of order on the amendment. 
I have before me a statement prepared by the acting president of 
the Civil Service Commission, from which it appears that there 
are, all told, only 253 clerks or laborers, whichever you see fit 
to call them, doing clerical work to whom this would apply, 
and it would not of course apply to any of that limited num 
except only they have the certificate of the appointing officer as 
to the fidelity and efficiency with which for more than two years 
they have performed their duty. It een to a class of people 
who are at a very great disadvantage. person is given a posi- 
tion as laborer and is assigned to clerical duty. Perhaps he 
gets a salary of four or five or at the outside six hundred dollars 
and he may be occupying a desk where he ought to be allowed 
twelve or fourteen hundred dollars 3 

Ihave before me a great many communications from people 
who would bethe beneficiaries of legislation if enacted, show- 
ing the disadvantage to which they have been subjected, taking 
the civil-service examination repeatedly, and always without any 
beneficial result, simply because they are not reached in the order 
in which they are certified. It seems to me there could not be 
any harm done to anybody, but only good, if this provision were 
enacted into law. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Were the persons appointed without regard to 
their political affiliations? 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not know how they were appointed. 
They are people who a 
laborers on 


tions 
in 


which the ag. 


posi 
Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask the Senator one other ques- 
tion before he takes his seat. Is there any provision of law for 
the assi ent of laborers to clerical work? 
Mr. FORAKER, I do not know anything abont that. 
2 COCKRELL. No, there is not. It is absolutely prohibited 
W. 


Mr. FORAKER. The mysteries of the civil service have always 
been too much for me. 
Mr. COCKRELL. It is ibited by law. 
Mr. FORAKER. But I do know and every other Senator here 
ws—— 
Mr. DANIEL. Is it not a fact that the law prohibits the as- 
ent of laborers to clerical work? . 

“ That is possible. I donot know, as I have 
not taken the trouble to examine it; but I do know that as a fact 
there are persons, both men and women, appointed as laborers 
who are carried on the rolls as laborers and who have been as- 
signed to clerical duties. I think the servant is worthy of his 
hire. I think if persons are required to do clerical work, they 
ought to be paid accordingly. I think two years of faithful serv- . 
ice—and most of them have rendered much longer terms of sery- 
ice than that—when certified to by the appointing officer, is a good 
ie Na for a civil-service examination, which involves knowl- 

ge of the sources of rivers, the heights of mounteins, topog- 


2 75 , and all that sort of ee A 
think itis an act of justice long deferred, and that the Senata 
could not do a more Meng thing than to put these people, who 
have earned it and who have the certificate from thea 7 5 t- 
ing officer, under the security of the classified service. j at is 
It does not increase their salary, except only that they are 
put into the classified service and are given the benefit of the pro- 
motion, which they have earned. 
Mr. LODGE. I ask for the ruling of the Chair. 
Fk PRESIDENT pro tempore, e Chair sustains the point 
of order. 
. 5 BURROWS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


wae SECRETARY. On page 52, after line 12, it is proposed to in- 


the That the Secre f th: d he is hereby, authorized and 
ae re a Treasury be, and he Powe ef orized an 


Warrant on the books of the Indian Office the eum of 
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$4,578.33 out of the amount of $6,852.82 turned into the 


Treasury to the credit 

8 the ich pu June 30, 1908, under teem Hus of Ray nent mans Mount 
leasan being the amount necessary or a building 
contracted for April 16, 100, payment for which was — chargeable 
against said surplus. 


Mr. HALE. That is only a change of appropriation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e question is on ing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan . BUR- 
Rows]. 

The amendment was a: to. 


Mr. BURROWS. I wish to have printed in the RECORD in con- 
nection with the amendment a letter from the Secre of the 
Interior and a letter from the Commissioner of Indian irs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Michigan. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 22, 1904. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 

Sim: I have the honor toinclose herewith Spy of a letter from the Acting 
ioner of Affairs, dated the instant, in relation to a de- 
ficiency in the oi ropriation for the erection of certain buildings at the 
Mount Pleasant cian School, Michigan, amounting 

The Acting Commissioner exp that f 
appropriated $20,000 for the erection of a girls’ dormitory at the above- 
mentioned school, and that through inadvertence a balance of $5,852.82 went 
fund and was covered into the Treasury June 90, 1908, while it 
ed to 5 oote pro to that date, and he submits 
0 


V. ttul: 
at in ne E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, il 20, 190k. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Sır: In the Indian a Tiation act for the fiscal 
244) there was appr $20,000 for the erection of a girls’ dormitory at 
t Pleasant ool, Mi This 


chigan. rmitory 
ake 147.18, lea a balance of the said a: riation of $5,852.82. 
te ot Decem! ed of the 5 
tion to mess 


m 
id for from amounts a riated for the fiscal 
[e advised 


the rtment 
tall bids for the aboye buildings were in excess of the appr tion ex- 
cepting that for the addition to the dormitory, which was wi the amount 
available, the bid being $4,110.88, and a contract was made for that amount. 
By the appropriation act for 1908 there was appropriated for this same 
school $3.00 “for enlarging school buildings.” the claims for the ad- 
dition to the ORTE were 
against the 
the amount of waich chargo for the dormitory was $4,573.33, and the sai 


resented b 


a 

expended balan: went to the surplus June 20, 1903. 
nder date ot REN 28, 1908, a contract was made with J. T. Hidey for 
an addition to mess hall, $4,895, and an addition 


to school buildin 
will thus be seen that after 1 beg for the addition to . 9 

the school-building fund of $8,000 that fund will be short theamount paid for 
the addition to the dormitory, or $4,573.33. 

As it was clearly the intention of this Office to have used the unexpended 
balance of the $20,000 to build the addition tothe dormitory, I have the honor 
to request that the Department recommend to Congress that the following 
be introduced for the purpose of securing the necesary amount to pay for 


said dormitory: 
“Tha: P ERE f the 23 be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, on 8 ks of the Inga Office the sum of 


578.38 out of the amount of $6,852.82 turned into the Treasury to the credit 
85 the lus fund June 30, 1903, under the title of Indian school, Mount 
ch ings,’ being the amount necessary to pay for building 


„ buil 
5 for ‘April 16, 1902, payment for which was properly chargeable 
t 12 5 


against said surplus. 
In view of the fact that this session of Congress is nearing its close, I would 
tfully urge that this matter be presented to that y as soon as pos- 
sible, otherwise the contractor will have to wait until Congress again con- 
yenes before the money can be appropriated and paid him. 


vey aly, A. C. TONSER, Acting Commissioner. 
Mr. BURNHAM. I move to insert on page 50, after line 7, the 
amendment which I send to the desk. SE 5 
The SECRETARY. On page 50, after line 7, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 


United States on the occasion of the formal 1 of the Loui- 
siana. Purchase to be held in og 2 


Mr. HALE. That is a amendment. 
The amendment was a to. 
Mr. QUARLES. I offer the amendment I send to the desk, to 


be inserted at the end of the bill. te 
Pi tos Secretary proceeded to read the amendment, which is as 
ows: 
That the members of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of Indians, as the 


same a u the official roll of said tribe, made in conformity with the 
— of act of Congress 5 3.188 entitled An act 


ts, who are living and in 
of July, 1904, and who have not heretofore recei 
own it, under th 
allotments of land and patents therefor in fee simple, in quantities as follows: 
To head of a ‘hth Pi 
lotment to the “head of a d 
husband and wife, or the survivor in the event of the death of either. 
teenth of a section. 


either of such persons under act: Provided, That the children of such 
paren be entitled to allotments hereunder in their own right, if en- 
rolled as members of the 


That as there is not sufficient land within the limits of the Stockbridge and 
Munsee Reservation to make the allotments in the quantities above speci- 
fied, all available land in said reservation shall be first allotted to the heads 


exhausted, the additional land that be required to lete th 
ma: r com 0 
the Secretary of the Interio maki ginaf pected: Provided, > 
0 of the rma o su es an ions as he ma; 
3 — the requirements of this act as to making an 
Rein 
i 


a be obligatory upon any member of said tribe who has made a 
selection of land within the reservation, whether filed with the tribal author- 
ities or otherwise, to accept such selection as an allotment, exceptthatthesame 
shall be allotted in quantity not to exceed that hereinbefore authorized: Pro- 
vided, That where such selection does not equal in quantity theallotment here- 
inbefore authorized the allottee may elect to take out of the lands obtained 
under the provisions of section Gof this act the additional land needed to com- 
plete his or her quota of land, or in lieu thereof shall be entitled to receive the 
commuted value of said additional land in cash, at the rate of $2 per acre, out 
of the moneys hereinafter 


a riated. 
That those members of said tribe who have not made selections within the 


Sh pa out of the moneys hereinafter approp: 
That the election of any member to take cash in lieu of land shall be 


act. 

That for the purpose of obtainin; additional land necessary to com- 
lete the allotments herein rovided for, the Secretary of the Interior is 
ereby authorized and to negotiate through an Indian 5 

with the Menominee tribe of Indians of Wisconsin for the cession and relin- 

quishment to the United States of a portion of the surplus land of the Menom- 
inee Reservation in said State, or to ni te with the authorities of said 

State, or with an: ration, firm, or individual, for the purchase of said 

additional land: 7 however, That in no event shall any agreement of 

cession or contract of purchase so negotiated stipulate that a sum greater 
than $2 per acre shall be paid for the land so obtained: And further ided, 

That no such t or con have any force or vali unless 

the same shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. Or said Secre- 

may, in his cretion, utilize such unappropriated public lands of the 
tates as may be required to complete the allotments. 

That the Secre of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to pay 

to such members of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribe as he shall find entit 

thereto under the said act of March ag here and the enrollment made there- 
under, and the descendants who are and in being on the lst day of 

July, 1904, in Se capia the whole of the trust fund now to their credit 

in the Treasury of the United States, when the allotment of lands to them 

shall have been com as herein contempla 
That certain members of the ee and Munsee tribe having made 
e State of Wisconsin under the 


app by an r or t or Indian agent o: Depart- 
ment, and to pay to the owners, as their interests may appear, the appraised 
value of said improvements, in all not to exceed the sum of $1, out of 


Mr. HALE. Enough has been read to show that the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order. It is legislation in regard to 
Indian allotments. 

1 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President. 
ee 3 Mr. President, I offer the amendment I send to 

e desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of the bill 
the following: 

y to Rittenhouse 


VVV h 
on made in the act 


the Potomac River, the sum of $3,053.05, being 
by him, as set forth in House Document No. 


Fifty session, for overwidth 888 in the Po- 
ones Tae below Woanington, D. C., ea recommended by 1 — 
of War, as therein shown. 

Mr. PETTUS. I desire to say that this work was contracted 
for by the Secretary of War, and the account audited there and 
referred to the Committee on Claims at the present session, and 
reported favorably by that committee, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but overlooked in some way. 

Mr. HALE. Of course the Chair understands that no estimate, 
no report of a committee, and no auditing can justify general 
legislation or make a claim in order. 

r. PETTUS. This has been audited, and rted favorably 
by the Committee on Claims, and was sent to the Committee on 


* 
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Appropriations, and the work was contracted for by the Secre- 
tary of War, and the amendment is recommended by him. 

. HALE, Is this a regularly audited claim sent in as such 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or the auditing officers? If it is 
not, I make the point of order upon it. 

phat bi T pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. PETTUS. What is the point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That it is a private claim. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, the Senate ought to refuse to 
make fish of one and fowl of another. That is what it has done. 

Mr. McCOMAS, Isubmit the amendment I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of the bill 
the following: 

e 

. 2 „ 

Bia F the 6th day ot October, 1902. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The attention of the Senator 
from Maine is called to the proposed amendment. It will be read 


The Secretary again read the amendment. 
Mr. HALE. I make the point of order upon it. 
foes PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 
Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. President, I desire, béfore the point of 
order is disposed of, to say a word. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order was sus- 


tained. 

Mr. McCOMAS. But if the Chair will hear me and then strike, 
I should like to be heard for a moment. I do not expect to change 
the ruling of the Chair, but I desire to say that on page 7, after 
line 14, the committee has reported a precisely similar case, to re- 
fund to Edward King duties erroneously collected, 

Mr. HALE. We will strike that ont. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I do not care to strike it out. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a House provision. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I wish to say that in the case of the amend- 
ment I have offered, the coal duties were paid at the of Bal- 
timore and the individuals are entitled to receive back their money. 
It was simply an im r, improvident, and wrong collection by 
the Treasury. The tary so says, and in all the ports of the 
United States, except three or four, the duties were not exacted 
after the 6th of October upon such coal. : 

It is „5 and the Committee on Appro- 
priations should be eager ae that there may be no 
inequality incustoms in the United States. The first amendment 
o bill was eee ho 
property of Spaniards and French in Spanish waters and on - 
Eh land as a matter of comity, while here we encounter a p 
of order on an amendment simply to pay back to people in Balti- 
more—the individuals—money which was wrongfully taken from 
them for duties which were not exacted at other ports in the United 
States, except three. Isay before we have co we should have 
honesty, and the point of order ought not to have been made 
against my am ent when similar items are in the bill in my 
hand, and when a bill for this very purpose has been reported 
from the Committee on Finance and passed by the Senate and has 
gone to the House. : 

Mr. LODGE. Boston is in precisely the same condition. 

Mr. 3 And the —— people ought to be paid with- 
out delay. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not expect to get it in at this stage. I 
offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY, It is proposed to insert the following: 

To enable the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia to provide for 

ters the said recorder 


use in his office twenty Elliott-Fisher book 5 of 
the said mpgs Fisher book 
the revenues of office of a sum not 
book typewriters. 


has been ascertained and sent in. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 
in Teele ely the 22 Center. pT ast for the 
service of the fiscal year 1898, $2,547.25, and to reimburse the Washington 

ket Company for repairs to quarters vacated by the 

National Guard of the District of Columbia after being used for armory pur- 
poses, for the purpose of the fiscal year 1895, $800. 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order on the amendment. 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 

er. 

Mr. BARD, I submit the amendment I send to the desk. 

5 On page 90, after line 21, it is proposed to in- 


For the relief of Helen D. Longstreet, widow of S 
WW ng b w of Gen. James Longstreet, 


Mr, HALE. I might make the point of order on the amend- 


ment, but I will not under the circumstances, It is a matter of 


ure grace. 
* The amendment was 


to. 
Mr. MITCHELL, I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 
The SECRETARY, On page 52, after line 6, it is proposed to in- 


Three thousand five hundred dollars by the superintendent of the Indian 


industrial school at Chemawa (Salem, Oreg.) for ee and expense 
ing Indian youths . Chema wa, Oreg., for 


of securing 
the current fiscal year is hereby authorized to be paid from the appropria- 
-tion for transportation of Indian 


pupils for said year. 

Maré HALE. I make the point of order that there is no law for 
t. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL. What is the point of order? 

Mr, HALE. That there is no law for it. 

x . No law for it? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; and no estimate. 

Mr. Will the Senator withdraw the point of or- 

der for a moment? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I will for a moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, in the Indian appropriaton 
bill as it came from the Committee on Indian Affairs, there was 
a provision for the bringing of Indian pupils from Alaska to 
Crag: tin CREAR fo DOIM cet OF tie pened tent Pet 

g., the on out o gene or 
transportation. When the hilt went into conference those pro- 
visions were both dropped out, and the bill became a law without 
8 provision Whatever for bringing Indian youths from Alaska, 
either to the Carlisle school or to the Chemawa school. 

Mr. HALE, I see that an item like this with respect to the 
Carlisle school is in the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I want to finish my statement. 

Mr. HALE. And I will not make the point of order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I want to finish my statement, as I desire 
the House to understand it. 

It was stated on the floor of the Senate that it was Ba ays of 
the Government not to bring any more Indian youths from 
Alaska, the provision for bringing them to Carlisle and the 
vision for Oregon having been taken away. Now I find that in 
the deficiency bill Carlisle comes in and through some instru- 
mentality gets the provision that was stricken from the proper 
bill, the Indian appropriation bill, inserted here. 

Mr. HALE. This is just as good as that. 

me 8 VVV 
with me my proposition is just as good as other and 
ought to be inserted. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I desire to express the hope that the Sena- 
tor will stand by the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator Oregon. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. ident, I was snuffed out so quickl 
bym 15 ingui 5 ee FREN Maine [Mr. Marz 

ve hardly yet regained my brea 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator has. 

Mr. 5 I intended to appeal to the conscience and 
sympathy of the Senator from Maine, and I wanted to call his at- 
tention and the attention of the Senate for a minute to the prop- 
osition that a point of honor is more important than a point of 
order; that justice and right and equity are above mere matters 
of procedure. I wanted briefly to state the facts connected with 
the poor obscure folks in whose interest I introduced this amend- 
ment; andif the distinguished Senator had permitted meand the 
Senate had been kind enough to listen and I had the ability to 
make the Senate understand the peculiar equities of the case of 
these poor people, I do not believe that even he, with all the frigid 
sensibilities which he cultivates when he stands here in his posi- 
tion in charge of a bill, so differant from the ordinary genial habit 
of the man, would have in the point of order. 

President, I had intended to appeal to him on the proposi- 

tion that this great Government can not afford todo to the 
r and humble and simple people with whom it deals, and much 

ess to a people who are the wards of the Government. Iintended 
to remind him that in 1856 this Government entered into a solemn 
treaty with these Indians, whereby it agreed that they should have 
patents to certain land in fee simple, and since 1856 and up to 1893 
these poor people found nothing in their pathway but points 
of order, which have been like thorns in the way. In 1803, the 
condition of affairs having changed, this Congress again said that 
these Indians should have that land which we Saa agin treaty 
of 1856 they should have, but it provided for an enrollment of the 
tribe, and in the making of that roll they encountered other points 
of order all the line, until from that time till now the solemn 
promise and faith of this Government pledged to them by treaty 


and by act of Congress haye been trampled under foot. 
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The Senate has twice passed a bill for these 
that they shall have the land for which they 
for half a century. In another place the report of the ah gels 


le and has said 
ve been waiting 


committee has said Les. Both Houses of Congress have been 
willing to give them that land, but under a system obtaining in 
soother . which I have no right to criticise here, the impe- 
rious will of one man is interposed and this bill can not be passed. 

Mr. President, those poor wretches, after having met points of 
order at all points, are now turned out of the Senate on another 
point of order, and they are afraid to die and approach the pearly 
gate to meet the ineffable light which streams through lest they 
may encounter there the shade of the Senator from Maine to im- 
pale them again on a point of order. [Laughter.] And when 
they are turned over to purgatory the poor creatures will find no 
torment so terrible as to think that they were despoiled and de- 

ived of their earthly inheritance by points of order, and then 

enied admission to p ise in the same way. 

Of course I have no right and I shall not attempt to argue this 
question. I merely want to say to the Senate that it is a shame 
and an outrage that those T, defenseless, unprotected, simple 
people shonld have been deprived of their rights by this great 
powerful nation that has assumed to be to thema guardian. I 
wish to record a protest against it here. I think a point of order 
on the amendment under all these circumstances is somethin 
over which the Senate of the United States has no occasion to f 

roud. Put, of course, I shall have to bow to the rules of this body. 
ese Indians will have to wait an indefinite period for the redemp- 
tion of the promises of this Government, which amounts to a he 
em ed first in a treaty and then preserved in an act of Con- 
gress which we have proceeded systematically to disregard and 


disobey. 

The bill was rted to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no request on the 
part of any Senator, the vote will be taken on concurring in the 
amendments in gross. The Chair hears none. Will the Senate 
concur in the amendments? 

The amendments were concurred in. À 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrRowNInG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
to the amendment of the Senate to- the bill (H. R. 6758) making 
appropriations for the payment of invalid and other pensions of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11676) to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians of the 
Crow Reservation, in Montana, and making appropriations to 
carry the same into effect. 

The m e further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12220) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11128) to modify and amend 
an agreement with the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in 
North Dakota, to accept and ratify the same as amended, and 
making appropriation and provision to carry the same into effect. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 22d instant approved and signed the following acts and 
joint resolution: 

An act (S. 2183) to change the name of Madison, Sampson, and 
Samson streets to Church street; 

An act (S. 2878) authorizing the laying of water mains and 
service sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assess- 
ments therefor, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 3454) for the extension of Eighth street NW., or 
Wrights road, District of Columbia; 

An act (S. 4165) to provide that a term of the circuit and dis- 
trict court of the United States for the district of Vermont may 
be held at Newport; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 64) authorizing the Librarian of the 
Library of Congress to deliver to the governor of the State of 
Vermont a record or records of certain conventions held in Ver- 
moe in the years 1776 and 1777 for the purpose of organizing a 

to. 


MICHAEL O’BRIEN. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the Pension Calendar be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first pension bill on the 
Calendar will be ee 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was a bill passed over the other day 
at my request, the bill (H. R. 614) granting a pension to Michael 
O’Brien, alias Michael Clifford. I asked that it might be laid 
over until Icould makeinguiries. I have made inquiries through 
the War Department and also through the Pension Office. I 
offer no further objection to its consideration. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. It pro to place on the pension roll the name 
of Michael O’Brien, alias Michael Clifford, late unassigned recruit, 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, aud to pay him a pension at the 


rate of $8 per month. : 
to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


The bill was reported 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
t RUSSEL A. M’KINLEY: 


The bill (H. R. 8421) for the relief of Russel A. McKinley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that Rus- 
sel A. McKinley, who enlisted on the 23d of April, 1900. under 
the name of Waldo Delacy, and was assigned to p C, Second 
Regiment United States Cavalry, shall be held and considered to 
have remained continuously in the military service of the United 
States and in the line of duty as a soldier until the 20th day of 
January, 1901, when he was released from military control, and 
his discharge from said service shall be held and considered to 
have taken effect on the 20th day of January, 1901. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS HOWARD. 

The bill (S. 2745) granting an increase of ion to Thomas 
Howard was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
po to place on ged pensioni roll the name of Thomas Howard, 

ate of Company G, Fifth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
THOMAS S. STROHECKER. 

The bill (H. R. 683) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 8. 
Strohecker was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pe to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas S. Stro- 

ecker, late captain Company I, Fifty-seventh Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. Í 
HENRY C. BOBST. 

The bill (H. R. 785) granting an increase of 1 8 to Henry C. 
Bobst was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Henry C. Bobst, late of 
Company G, First Battalion Nineteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH VACTOR. ; 

The bill (H. R. 784) granting an increase of. pension to Joseph 
Vactor was considered as in n of the Whole. It pro- 
pose to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph Vactor, 

te of Company K, Forty-fifth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. i 

HENRY FORD. 

The bill (H. R. 12526) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Ford was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name ef Henry Ford, late of Com- 
pany E. Eighty-eighth iment. Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISABELLA M’DOWELL. 

The bill (H. R. 18728) granting a pension to Isabella McDowell 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposas to 
place on the 88 roll the name of Isabella McDowell, widow 
of James McDowell, late unassigned, Second Regiment Pe ]- 
vania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay her a pension of $12 
per mon 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HARRIET S. GILBERT. 
The bill (H. R. 13405) granting an increase of pension to Har- 
riet S. Gilbert was considered as in Committee of The Whole. It 
poses to place on the A gargs roll the name of Harriet S. Gil- 
bert. widow of Porteus C. Gilbert, late captain 5 F Ap 
tieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and to 
pension of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now venta. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without once ai ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, an 
MERTON C, SANBORN. 


The bill (H. R. 2867) granting a pension to Merton C. nenion 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
lace on the pension roll the name of Merton C. Sanborn, late of 
mpany I, Third Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, war 
with Spain, and to pay him a pension of 812 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM WHEALTON, 

The bill (H. R. 14016) granting an increase of pension to William 
Whealton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of William Wheal- 
ton, late of Company A, First Regiment Loyal Eastern Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH OTIS, 

The bill (H. R. 14598) gran nsion to Joseph Otis was 
considered as in Committee oy te „Whole It pro pons to place 
on the 8 roll the name of Joseph Otis, eave ot Company F, 

giment United States Artillery, and to pay him a pen- 
oe 28 8 812 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELISE HABERCOM. 


The bill (S. 2414) granting an increase of pension to Elise Hab- | © 


ercom was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 7, before the word late,” to strike out!“ de- 
ceased; ’’ in line 7, after the word “ nine -eighth,’’ insert Regi- 
ment; in line 8, before the word“ „insert “ Volun- 
teer:” and in line 9, before the word“ dollars, to strike out 
thirty“ and insert č twelve; ” soas to make the bill read: 

Be it Leagues etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll subject to the provisions 
and imitations of the m laws, the name of bercom, widow of 
. — — . om af the 

e 
vate of $19 per month in len of that she is now 8 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill was f to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concu: 

The bill was 8 to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

URBANUS HUBBS. 

The bill (H. R. 18712) granting an increase of pension to Vrbana 

Hubbs was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

1 paonon the pension roll the name of Urbanus Hu ba. 
fate of Company B, One hundred and forty-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without . ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRESCILLA C. DODD. 

The bill (H. R. 7245) granting an increase of pension to Prescilla 
C. Dodd was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Prescilla C. Dodd, 
widow of Levi A. Dodd, late colon Two hundred and eleventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania ‘Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. WYSE. 


The bill (H. R. 13669) granting an increase of on to spend 
E. Wyse was considered as in Committee of the Whole It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Mary E. Wyse, 
of Francis O. Wyse, late captain, Third Regiment United States 
Artillery, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

' The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET W. GOODWSY. 


The bill (H. R. 13729) granting a pension to Margaret W. Good- 
win was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro 

pee on the pension roll the name of Margaret W. Goodwin, 

ow of William P. Goodwin, late captain, Fourteenth Regi- 
3 United States Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per 
mon 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
a | to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

JAMES FREDERIC. 

The bill (H. R. 9969) an increase of pension to James 

Frederic was Poy ell FTT mmittee of the Whole. It ps 

poses to place on the pension roll the name of James Frederic, late 
Pf Co Company I, Forth-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving 

The bill 3 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES BRAMBLE. 

The bill (H. R. 12199) granting an increase of pension to James 
3 was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It eo 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of James Bramble, late 
of U. S. S. Mount Vernon, United States Navy, and to pay him a 
igs of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, the third time, and passed. 
EMMA C. DOUGAL. 

The bill (H. R. 11989) granting a ion to Emma C. Dougal 

was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 

place on the pension roll the name of Emma C. Do . widow of 
Charles H. Dougal, late medical cadet, United States Army, and 
captain Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsy vania 
Seeger Militia Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 
mon 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE C. BIRCH. 

The bill (H. R. 13110) granting an increase of pension Soe 

. Birch was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of George C. Birch, 5 abe 
of Company A, First Regiment Loyal Eastern Virginia Volunteer 3 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RACHEL H. COLEMAN. 

The bill (S. 8175) granting an increase of pension to Rachel H. 
Coleman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
8 to place on the pension roll, oll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
he pension laws, the name of Rachel 8 errs widow of Isaac Coleman, 


late of Capt. J. Campbell's company, Ohio Militia, war of 1812, and her 
a pension at the rate Re $24 per mon 2 Toe of that she is now 9 
The amendment was agreed to 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
ELLEN J. MORTON. 


The bill (S. 5423) granting an increase of pension to Ellen J, 
Morton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“thirty ” and insert twenty-five;“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to to place on the pension roll. subject e pro 


visions 
Ellen J. Morton, widow of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
The bill was . grossed f third reading, read 

e was 0 en or a 
the third time, and passed. 
SYLVESTER BEEZLEY. 

The bill (S. 2578) granting an increase of ea to Sylvester 
Beezley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars, to strike out 
“ seventy-two” and insert ‘ forty; so as to make the bill read: 


te., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereb 
onto per Neti ‘i directed to —— on cogs pension roll, ies rk to the provisions 2 
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‘ourth t one y him a 
a 
3 20880 rate of ri eee an in tow, 25 that hat he 3 8 ins 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 
CHARLES L. HOUGHTON. 


The bill (S. 1421) oe gan increase of pension to Charles L. 
Houghton was consi asin Committee of the Whole: 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 

“thirty” and insert “twenty-four” soas to make the bill read: 

Beit 8 Ett., 2 the Secretary of the Interior be, and —— is hereby, 


pani of the pension laws, ee oE of S 


authorized and lace on the pension roll, wre peng a © provisions 
ray — a em 5 she on laws, the name of Ch L. 2 late 
Company D; T. t Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and Fua 
—.— ut — — month in lieu of that he is now 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was popoe to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was con 

The Dill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOHN W. THOMAS, 

The bill (H. R. 18936) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Thomas was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„ and insert “ twenty-four;“ so as to make the bill 


authorized and of thi ihe peti lewa ie f Joh W. Th late of 
an ns e n la — the © name o ohn omas, 0 
E, th Regiment In: 


Company E, Thirty-six unteer Infantry; an him 
B pension at the rate of $24 per month in lle Ben ot that he is now — 


The amendment was agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. Á 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, - 

ELI PREBBLE, 

The bill (H. R. 14491) granting. an increase of pension to Eli 
Prebble was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line: 8, before the word“ dollars, to strike out 
s twenty-four ” and insert thirty; so as to make the bill read: 

Beit enacted, Ae, Se pac Rese on the Interior be, an nnd be EDDY: 


F, Thi teer Infantry, and him a 
Pension at the rate of gat Wiseonsin, Volunteer Infantry a — 


The amendment was agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in 

The amendment was ‘ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY WHEELER, 

The bill (S, 3414) granting an increase Fa pension to Henry 
Wheeler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

ses to place on the pension roll the name of Henry Wheeler, 
fate of Company A, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, Saha nee Lise peat of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Pe W. WILLIS. 

The bill (S. 3502) granti 
Willis was considered as in 


Company H, yn Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 


The bill was 9 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NELSON WELLS. 

The bill (S. 216) gran an increase of pension to Nelson 
Wells was lity Mh e of the Whole. It pro- 
p to place on the pension roll the name of Nelson Wells, late 

io poy him y M, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 


~The soli was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH A. HOBACK. 

The bill (S. 5556) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Hoback was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Sarah A. Hoback, 
widow of William K. Hoback, late captain Company H, Fifty- 


seventh Re 


iment Indiana Volunteer try, and to pay her 
a 


msion of 820 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
9 HENDRICKSON, 

‘The bill (H. R. 6610) ting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hendrickson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
9 — to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel Hen- 
drie Tats of Company D, gee tries Regiment. Pennsyl- ~ 
vania Vol „and to pay him a pension of $30 per 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM CURTIS. 


5 bill (H. R. 13461) gran an increase of ion to Wil- 
liam Curtis was considered as = in Committee of Ii Whole It 


> month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


333 ee lace co the on roll the name of William Curtis, 
of Company F, One and fifty-second Regiment Illi 
nois Volunteer and to pay him a pension of 824 per 


month in lieu of that he i is now recei 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZA A. MOSS. 

The bill (H. R. 13958) granting an increase of 
A. Moss was considered as in Committee of the Whole. hae 2 
poses to place on the ion on the name of Eliza A. Moss, 
widow of Charles W. Moss, late of Com y C, Second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, war with „and to pay her a 
pension of $20 per month in lieu fou of that she is now receiving 

The bill was reported tothe Senate e ee. ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. KINSEY. 

The bill (H. R. 14155) granting an increase of pension to Geor, 

W. 3 was considered as in Committee of the 5 eat 


proposes on roll the name of Geor; 
sey, late of 8 B, ren ty-sixth Regiment New Jerez Val Vol- 


unteer Infantry, and. to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Samta without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALICE: JENIFER. 

The bill (H. R. 7985) granting a to Alice Jenifer was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Alice Jenifer, widow of Samuel 
Jenifer, late of Company I, Tenth Regiment United States Cav- 
alry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month and $2 per month 

additional on account of each of the minor children of said Samuel 
Jenifer until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LUCILIUS C. MOSS. 

The bill (H. R. 5361) R an 5 of pension to Lucilius 
C. Moss was considered as ittee of the Whole. It pro- 
poes to place on the pension an the name of Lucilius C. Moss, 

ate shee or die H. Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan 
war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the gentleman from North Dakota to 


yield to me to call up a short bill I am very anxious to have acted 
upon this evening. 

Ar. McCUMBER, I appreciate the Senator’s desire, but if I 
yield in one case— 

Mr. KEAN. Ido not think that cam be done under the agree- 
ment to consider pension bills. 

The PRESID pro tempore, The Senator from New Jer- 
sey objects. 

Wer H. EATON. 
The bill (H. R. 2994 an increase of pension to Minnie 


H. Eaton was consi ee ittee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Minnie H. nag pe 
widow of Charles A. Eaton, late quartermaster-ser , One 
hundred and twenty-second Regiment New York Vo . — In- 
fantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that 
| she i is now receiving, 

| The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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MARTHA BRISCOE. 

The bill (H. R. 2462) granti ga nsion to Martha Briscoe was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Martha Briscoe, widow of Andrew J. 
Briscoe, late pilot United States Government transports, and to 
pay her a pension of $12 per month. 


e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered | O 


to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 


EDGAR W. THORNTON. 
The bill (H. R. 1480) granting an increase of 8 to Edgar 
W. Thornton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ed W. 
ornton, late of Company G, Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ROBERT W. FOSTER. 


The bill (H. R. 14102) granting an increase of ion to Robert 
W. Foster was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Robert W. Fos- 
ter, late of Company E, Seventy-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of per month in lieu of 
that he isnow receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

= WILLIAM S. PECK. 
„The bill (H. R. 8285) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam S. Peck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, before the word “and,” to strike out 
“Infantry ” and insert Cavalry;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
FC ( 
at 9 B of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

SUSAN A. SCHELL. 

The bill (H. R. 14693) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
A. Schell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Susan A. Schell, 
widow of Frank M. Schell, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay hera 
pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH WELSH. 

The bill (H. R. 13648) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Welsh was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph Welsh, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLAUDIUS TIFFT. 

The bill (H. R. 1903) granting an increase of pension to Claudius 
Tifft was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the p ion roll the name of Claudius Tifft. late cap- 
tain Company H, Twenty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HESTER: A, HANBACK, 


The bill (H. R. 2940) granting an increase of pension to Hester 
A. Hanback was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Hester A. Hanback, 
widow of Lewis Hanback, late captain Company K, Twenty-sev- 
ent Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered. 


to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
À WALKER WILSON. 
The bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of pension to Walker 
Wilson was considered as in Committes of the Whole. It ae 
„late 


poses to place on the pension roll the name of Walker Wilson 
of Company A, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and to 


pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ISAAC C. B. SUMAN. 


8 an increase 5 Isaac 


The bill (H. R. 902) 
. B. Suman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Isaac C. B. Su- 
man, late colonel Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN SMITH. 

The bill (H. R. 12174) granting an increase of ion to John 
Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It a en 
to place on the pension roll the name of John Smith, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISAAC W. ACKER, 


The bill (H. R. 12276) granting an increase of ion to Isaac 
W. Acker was consid as in Committee of the Whole. It 
ses to place on the pension roll the name of Isaac W. Acker, 


ate of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DANIEL M, GRAVES. 

The bill (H. R. 14510) granting an increase of pension to Daniel M. 
Graves was Are ar asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel M. Graves, late 
captain 3 Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. à 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM F. M’MILLAN, 

The bill (H. R, 14409) granting an increase of pension to William 

F. McMillan was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of William F. McMillan, 

te of Company A, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, 

and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN CALLOWAY. 


The bill (H. R. 18381) granting an increase of pension to John 
Calloway was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Calloway, late 
of Company K, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
to grant him a pension of 824 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, 


The bill (H. R. 5737) granting a pension to John Whitehead was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
‘on the pension roll the nameof John Whitehead, late of Company 
K, Sixtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him 
a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ALFRED SMALL, 

The bill (H. R. 13409) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Small was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro 
to place on the pension roll the name of Alfred Small, late of - 

y K, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay 
a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DANIEL PEW. 


The bill (H. R. 13767) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Pew was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel Pew, late of Com- 
pany F, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him 
a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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lacs GLASGOW, 
iting an orrena of pension to William 
Glasgow v consid as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pes to place on the pension roll the name of William Glasgow, 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of §24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving 
The bill was eee ee the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES A. PORTER. 


The bill (H. R. 8709) granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Porter was considered as in Committee of the Wh Whole. It pro- 


The bill (H. R. 18485 


to place on the ion roll the name of James A. Porter, 
fate o te of ee yd D, -first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
to pay him F 

daa hel is now receiving. 


The bill was reported T the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HEZEKIAH BRUCE. 

The bill (H. R. 12248) granting an increase of pension to Heze- 
kiah Bruce was considered as in ittee of the Whole. It pro: 

poses to place on eo roll the name of Hezekiah Bruce, late 

of Ca 2 any F, First 1 Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 

a pension $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receiving, n reported to the Senate withoutamendment, orđered 
BA RG NTE S ae AEA SO and passed, 
HENRY A. HARTLEY, 
Shag bill (H. R. 4907) granting a ion — — ees A. Hartley 
dered as in Committee of the * Haken ton to 
ee al tho sarin e 
83 ə hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment hio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, FVV 
The bill was reported to the Senats without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EDWARD L. HANEY, 
The bill (H. R. 1261 8 an increase of pension to Edward 
L. Haney was consid ittee of the Whole. It pro- 
rf dente msion roll the name of Edward L, Haney, 
ite of Com ‘orty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, an to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CHESTER H. BUCK. 
The bill (H. R ting an increase of pension to Chester 
H. Buck was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name 5 
fate of Company G, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Hea 
1 and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu o chat 
he is now receiving 
Dill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


J OHN DONAHOE, 


proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Job Throck- 
3 late first sergeant, second lieutenant, and captain Com- 
rade , Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
“es ion of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa thin reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ISAAC N. FLANAGAN, 


The bill (H. R. 10169) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 

N. Fia T T as in Committee of the Whole. It 

=p on the pension roll the name of Isaac N. Flana- 

ee late of Company A, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 

antry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported t to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY J. BROCKWAY, 

The bill (H. R. 10699) granting an increase of pension to He 
J. Brockway was considered as in Committees of the Whole. 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Henry J. Brock 
way, late of Company D, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. and to pay him a pension of $30 
per . in lien of that he is now reciving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. STENNETT, 

The bill (H, R. 11259) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. npani kim aye nes as in ee of i noon at 
proposes to place on ro è name o rge W. 
Stennett, = of Company aih Regiment United States 
Infantry, and Company M, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cav- 

„and to pay him à pension of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL N. JOHNSON. 

The bill (H. R. 12398) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
N. Johnson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
Eee to place ny Fires i roll the nameof Samuel N. Johnson, 

of Company L Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and to 
pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without a MN ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 
JOSIAH WOOD. 

The bill (H. R. 12323) granting an increase of pension to ges 
Wood was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Josiah Wood, 
of Company E, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavale 
and to pay him a pension of $17 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARVIN A, WIXSON, 


The bill (H. R. 11150) exerting a an increase of ee to Marvin 
considered as 


The bill (H. R. 9575) granting an increase of pension to, John A. area aea in Committee of the Whole. It 
Donahoe was considered as in ttee of thə Whole. It proposes to eiad on a a roll ie name of Marvin A. Wix- 
poses to place on the ion roll the name of John Donahoe, son, late of Compan pes fr third Regiment New York Vol- 
of 1 K, Second ent United States Cavalry, and to a unteer Infan: to pay bin a pension of $30 per month in 


ion of ri month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, plored 
So int eae read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM W. NEWTON. 


The bill (H. R. 9740) gran an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam W. Ni eee ante as in Committee of the Whole. 
It 8 to place on the pension roll the name of William W. 

Newton, late of Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer N and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now a 

The 3 to th te without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL IVERSON, 


The bill (H. R. 9978) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Iverson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to Capen on the pension roll the name of Samuel Iverson, 
Tate of ny H, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Tnfantry, and t to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
Satt bill was reported t to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third , read the third time, and passed. 
JOB THROCKMORTON, 
The bill (H. R. 10126) granting an increase of 


pension to Job 
Throckmorton was considered as in Committee of Tho Y Whole. It 


lien of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, 5 and passed. 


WILLIAM L. GERARD, 
eter 3 5 5) gran an increase of ion to William 
e ə Whole. It pro- 
sf place onthe pens roll the name of William L. Gerard, 
diane Val wave he ities 5 8 8 . 
olunteer „ an pa a on o T 

Sh Se tin of Shak tp TON SOPASI me 5 
The bill wasreported to the — amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BRADFORD A, GEHR. 


Me 14000) asiar lg ee msion to Brad- 
Aig A. considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
eee the pension roll the name of Bradford A. Gehr, 

te of Company E, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infan , and to py him a pension of $36 per 
month in lien of that he is now receivin 

The bill was to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANDREW ESDELL. 

The bill (H. R. 8886) granting an increase of 

Esdell was considered as in Committee of the 


on to Andrew 
hole. It proposes 
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to place on the pension roll the name of Andrew Esdell, late of 
Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES E. STALKER. 

The bill (H. R. 11576) granting an increase of pension to James 

E. Stalker was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of James E. Stalker, 

te of Company D, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment New 

York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD H. BENNETT. 

The bill (H. R. 12062) granting a pension to Edward H. Bennett 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 3 to 
place on the pension roll the name of Edward H. Bennett, ess 
and dependent son of Lewis Bennett, late of Company B, One hun- 

and Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JONATHAN KLINGENFUS. 

The bill (H. R. 8498) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 

Klingenfus was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 2 
topan oae on roll the name of Jonathan Klinge: 2 
of Com 


Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, bill 


yG 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARLEN SCARLETT, 


The bill (H. R. 12783) granting a pension to Harlen Scarlett was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Harlen Scarlett, late of Captain 
Ford’s detachment of recruits, Third United States ns, 
war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY HIETE. 


The bill (H. R. 12992) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Hiete was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Hiete, late 
of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JULIUS H. ROGGE. 

The bill (H. R. 13178) granting a pension to Julius H. Rogge 
was considered as in Commi of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Julius H. Rogge, late of 
Captain Voerster’s independent company sappers and miners, 
Missouri Home Guards, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES A. RAPP, 


The bill (H. R. 12277) granting an increase of pension to James | 


A. Rapp was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It pro- 
pe to place on the pension roll the name of James A. Rapp, 

te of Company H, Thirty-second, and Company D, Sixteenth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was tothe Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EZRA V. FELTON. 

The bill (H. R. 12617) granting an increase of pension to Ezra V. 
Felton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pas to place on the pension roll the name of Ezra V. Felton, 

te of Company I, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cav- 


alry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 


is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN HOTCHKISS. 
The bill (H. R. 12993) granting an increase of pension to John 


Hotchkiss was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pe 
ponce to place on the pension roll the name of John Hotchkiss, late 
0 


Company F, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 


and to pay him a pension of 830 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendinent, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN B. MITCHELL. 


The bill (H. R. 13321) granting an increase of pension to John 

B. Mitchell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of John B. Mitchell, 

Tate first lieutenant Company B, One hundred and twenty-sixth 
5 Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
o r month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, orde: 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARGARET DILLEY. k 

The bill (H. R. 12253) granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet Dilley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Margaret Dilley, 
widow of James D. Dilley, late of Company H, Thirty-second 
E pe Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension 
of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HAMDEN C. WASHBURN, A 

The bill (H. mno geog an increase of pension to H. C. 
Washburn was consid as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 


amendment, in line 6, after the word “of,” to strike ont the 
letter H.” and insert the name Hamden;” so as to make the 


Be it enacted, etc., Secretary tarior be, and h 
authorized ceh te “hes she on the 3 he — to ine provision] 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Hamden C. Washburn, late oi 
Captain Elmore’s com , Alabama Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, 
< F rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill te 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hamden C. Washburn.” 
ELLENORA CLAVIER. 


The bill (H. R. 13792) granting an increase of pension to Ellenora 
Clavier was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Ellenora Clavier, widow 
of Joseph Clavier, late ordinary seaman, U. S. S. Warren and 
Savannah, United States Navy, war with Mexico, and to pay her 
a ee of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


| to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM M. LANG. 

The bill (H. R. 18142) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam M. Lang was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William M, 
Lang, late of Captain Snell’s independent company, Florida 
Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian war, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JEREMIAH GILL, 

The bill (H. R. 13345) granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah Gill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Jeremiah Gill, late 
of Captain qohnson's company, Colonel Bailey’s regiment, Florida 


| Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian war, and to pay him a-pen- 


sion of 816 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MICAJAHN FILL. 

The bill (H. R. 13421) granting an increase of pension to Micajah 
Hill, alias Michael C. Hill, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mi- 
cajah Hill, alias Michael C. Hill, laie of Captain Conoley’s com- 
pany, Alabama Volunteer Infantry, Creek Indian war, and to pay 
him a porer 812 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third fime, and passed. 

DEVERNIA WHITE. 

The bill (H. R. 14807) granting an increase of pension to Devernia 
White was pear see as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Devernia White, 
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late of Com 
war with 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


1y B, First Regiment Alabama Volunteer Infantry, 
exico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in 


to a third reading, read the third time, an 


GARRETT STANLEY, 

The bill (H. R. 10642) granting an increase of pension to Garrett 

Stanley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Garrett Stanley, | poses 
tata of 8 C, First Regiment. Florida Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lien of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SILAS T. OVERSTREET. 

The bill (H. R. 11308) granting an increase of pension to Silas 
T. Overstreet was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Silas T. Over- 
street, late first lieutenant Sy 55 Isaac J. Carter’s independent 
company of Florida Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian war, 
and to pay him a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, an 

CHARLES B. WILLIAMS, 


7 bill Aves 8033) 1000) renting an increase of pension to 8 B. 
red as in Committee of the Whole. or 
poses to 9 on the pension roll the name of Charles B. Wil- 
late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AMALIA C. YOUNG. 
The bill (H. R. 186) granting an increase of pension to Amalia 
O. 3 was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
lace on the pension roll the name of Amalia C. Young, 
pay of Peter F. Youn 
and seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM H. SLOUGH. 

The bill (H. R. 4044) granting a pension to William H. Slough 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the Gran roll the name of William H. Slongh, late 
of 55 Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLARISSA WOLCOTT. 

The bill (H. R. 187) granting a pension to Clarissa Wolcott was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Clarissa Wolcott, dependent mother 
of Addison Wolcott, late of Company G, Eighty-sixth Regiment 
. Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
mon 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES A. KEMP. 

The bill (H. R. 9839) granting an increase of pension to James 

A. Kemp was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of James A. Kemp, 
Tate second lieutenant Company D, Fourth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay hima pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANCES E. GRISSON. 

The bill (H. R. ey granting a pension to Frances E. Grisson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes. to 
place on the pension roll the EA of Frances E. Grisson, widow 
of Charles E. Grisson, late captain Company E, Twenty-sixth 

eos Michigan Volunteer try, and to pay her a pension 


month. 
Phebill ill was Bragg et the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa big tae piles i the third time, and passed. 


hgy eee BLOOR. - 
The bill (H. R. 9496) granting an increase of to Hester 


E. Bloor was considered as in ittee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Hester E. Bloor, 


„late captain Company G, One hundred | Poses 


widow of William F. Bloor, late captain Company F, One hundred 
and eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer antry, and to pay 
her a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MATTIE GRAZIANI, 

The bill (H. R. 11536) granting an increase of pension to Mattie 

e was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
lace on the pension roll the name of Mattie Graziani, 

Pane of Lawrence L. Graziani, late of Company A, Third Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and to pa: y her a pension of $24 per 
month: Provided, That in the arent. ot the death of Effa B. 
Graziani, helpless and dependent child of said Lawrence L. 
Graziani, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine. 

The bill was eonen to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PETER BUNN. 


The bill (H. R. 14354) gran pagers to Peter Bunn was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension roll the name of Peter Bunn, late of Second Independent 
Battery, Ohio National Guard Light Artillery, and to pay him a 
pension of $12 per month: 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LYMAN L. JONES. 

The bill (H. R. 13531) granting an increase of pension to Ly- 
man L. Jones was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
— poses to place on the pension roll the name of Lyman L. Jones, 

te of troop B, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, and to 
pay him a pension of §24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
0 paba tiy cael Ge ed tae a passed, 
JOHN WILSON, 

The bill (H. R. 2948) 3 of pension to John 
Wilson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of John Wilson, late 
of Company, H, Seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of 824 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JENNIE L. CARDWELL. 

The bill (H. R. 14288) granting an increase of pension to Jen- 
nie L. Cardwell was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It 
ae to place on the ion roll the name of Jennie L. Card- 

widow of Isaac N. ‘dwell, late major Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $35 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receivin 

The bill was reported to the Senate wi out amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. VANZANT. 


The bill (H. R. 14397) granting a pension to Mary E. Vanzant 
bebe considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
pl ace on the pension roll the name of Mary E. Vanzant, widow of 

ohn Vanzant, late of Company A, One hundred and ninety-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania olunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. JAQUES. 

The bill (H. R. 14005) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Jaques was considered asin itteeof the Whole. It pro- 
8 to place on the pension roll the name of George W. Jaques, 

f Company K, One hundred and seventy-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay hima pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID WILLS. 

The bill (H. R. 14149) granting an increase of pension to David 
Wills was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of David Wills, late of Cap- 
tain Baylor’s company, Texas Cavalry Volunteers, war with Mex- 
ico, and to pay hima pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID KIMBALL. 


ee) ranting a pension to David Kimball was 
ttee of the Whole. It proposes to place 


The bill (H. R. 
considered as in 
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on the pension roll the name of David Kimball, late of Company 
E, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Engineers of the West, and 
to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

` EZEKIEL STEEL. 

The bill (H. R. 13453) granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel 
Steel was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Ezekiel Steel, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receivin 
The bili was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
ton third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ABRAHAM S. VAN FLEET, 


The bill (H. R. 13879) granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham S. Van Fleet was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Abraham 8. 
Van Fleet, late of Company A, First Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN W. MOORE. 


The bill (H. R. 7502) grant fag en increase of pension to Jobn 
W. Moore was considere mmittee of the Whole. It pro- 
poe to vane 55 the ne meer 8 the name of John W. Moore, 

ate of ourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fan n and to pay him a pension of 820 per 
mon in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NELSON M’INTOSH, 


The bill (H. R. 9585) gran an increase of to Nelson 
McIntosh was considered as in of the ile It pro- 
pene to eee a 3 e — 8 roll the name of Nelson McIntosh, 


First Regiment United States 
wich Meson spre pg ee a pension of $20 per plan vor bape! of 
that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ae to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. HILTON. 


The bill (H. R. 18907) granting an increase of ion to John W. 
Hilton was considered as in ttee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of John W. Hilton, late of 
Company C, Seyenty-fourth ent Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to to pay him a pension o $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS HAYDOCK 


The bill (H. R. 12591) 1) granting an e eee ee 
Haydock was „ mittee of the Whole. It pro- 
poa to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas Haydock, 

teof Compo L I, Ons hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


. BYRON BOWERS. 


The bill (H. R. 14278) granting an increase of pension to 
Bowers was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Byron Bowers, 
second lieutenant Company A, One hundred and eighteenth Regt. 
ment Ohio Volunteer and to pay him a pension of 524 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

n PANNY A. HUTOHASON. 

The bill (H. R. 13196) rana. an increase of pension to Fanny 
A. Hutchason was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on Sope roll the name óf eee A. Hutcha- 
son, widow of Hutty M. Hutchason, late of Troop C, Third Regi- 
ment United States Dragoons, war with Mexico, and to pay her 
a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

o bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM H, BROADWELL, 
8 R. 8219 FF 
H. B e TE ttee of the Whole. It 
or oe 8 on the Nen sod ae name of William H. 


Broadwell, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company C, First Regiment 
New York Mounted Rifles, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS LAUGRIDGE, 


The bill (H 8 1 9797) granting an increase of 3 to Thomas 
Laugridge was considered as in Committee of the he Whole. It 
s to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas Langridge, 

Tate of PEAS, D, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD M. SHEPARD, 


The bill (H. R. 12440) granting an increase of ion to Edward 
M. Shepard was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
3 to place on the pension roll the name of Edward M. Shepard, 

Company I, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay bim a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY APPLE, 


The bill (H. R. 11058) pantig a on to Mary Apple was 
considered as in ttee of the wis It proposes to place 
on the 5 roll the name of e . , Widow of Louis Apple 


late of Company K, First — nited States Cavalry, an 
og e her a pension of $8 
bill was reported to agin without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EDSON G. HOLCOMB, 


The bill (H. R. 11468) nie ity an 8 5 to Edson 
G. Holcomb was considered as the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the If Lentz sol te the name of Edson G. Hol- 
comb, late of Apea Sst Tenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay | a pension of 1 month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported 85 the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN WYBRANT. 


The bill (H. R, 11487) granting an increase of ion to John 
Lad Sorts was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
lace on the pute roll the name of John Wybrant, 
te etie engineer U. 8. S. Lancaster, United States Navy, and 
to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD E. CURRAN, 


The bill (H. R. 11748) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward E. Curran was considered asin Committee ofthe Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the = of Edward E. Cur- 
ran, late of Company A, One hundred and eighty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 824 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate ar ha ‘amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HUGH MOONEY, 


The bill (H. R. 11776) 10) granitas a 3 to Hugh Mooney 
Was considered as in Committee of Whole. It proposes to 
pice on the pension roll the name of Hugh Mooney, late first 
ieutenant Company I, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer W e and to pay him a pension of $8.50 = 
month, the same to be paid to him u under the rules of the P 
Bureau as to mode and times of e Pre without any dedaction 
or rebate on account of former alleged overpayments or erroneous 
payments of pension, 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER S. HEMPSTEAD. 


The bill (H. R. 9687) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander S. Hempstead was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Alexander S. 
Hempstead, late captain Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of Any per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without patron ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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ELIJAH REARICK. 

The bill (H. R. 8480) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
Rearick was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Elijah Rearick, tale 
of Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
tomy him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

ving. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TIMOTHY HALEY. 
` The bill (H. R. 12413) granting an increase of pension to Timo- 
thy Haley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Timothy Haley, late 
lieutenant Company F, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer antry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HENRY J. ARNOLD. 


The bill (H. R. 12480) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
J. Arnold was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
oses to place on the pension roll the name of Henry J. Arnold, 
te of Company K, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MATILDA WITT, 


The bill (H. R. 1045) granting a pension to Matilda Witt was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Matilda Witt, widow of Burgess 
Witt, late of Captain Campbell's company, Tennessee Volunteers, 
- Cherokee Indian disturbances, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES A. LOWE. 


The bill (H. R. 12105) granting an increase of pension to James 

A. Lowe was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of James A. Lowe, 

fate of Company D, Fifth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, 

and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lien of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EBEN FULLER. 

The bill (H. R. 3829) granting an increase of pension to Eben 
Fuller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Eben Fuller, late 
of the Fifth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EVELINE CROUCH DUNBAR. 


The bill (H. R. 13190) granting a pension to Eveline Crouch Dun- 
bar was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Eveline Crouch Dunbar, 
widow of John C. Dunbar, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
Louisiana Volunteers, war with Mexico, and to pay her a pension 
of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES A. BARBER. 

The bill (H. R. 12676) granting an increase of pension to James 

A. Barber was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of James A. Barber, 

te of Company F, Second Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volun- 

teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now he Hes 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUSAN T. BUNCH, 


The bill (H. R. 8464) granting a pension to Susan T. Bunch was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place on 
the pensicn roll the name of Susan T. Bunch, widow of bert 
B. Bunch, late of Company H, First Regiment California Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of 812 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARION A. CARLILE. 

The bill (H. R. 13623) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
A. Carlile was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Marion A. Carlile, 
widow of Thomas J. Carlile, late captain and assistant quarter- 
master, United States Volunteers, and to pay her a pension of 
$25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. ` 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, order: 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN SCHADE, SR. 


The bill (H. R. 7471) granting an increase of pension to John 
Schade, sr., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John Schade, sr., 
late of Company E, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SILAS R, HARRIS. 

The bill (H. R. 8469) granting a pension to Silas R. Harris was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Silas R. Harris, late of mean ang FON 
Sixty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry (Enrolled Mili- 
tia), and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY ANN PHIPPS. 

The bill (H. R. 8783) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann Phipps was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
ah a to place on the pension roll the name of Mary Ann Phipps, 
widow of David Phipps, late of Captain Seller’s company, Third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to 
pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN OGDEN. 

The bill (H. R. 9257) granting an increase of pension to John 
Ogden was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of John Ogden, late first 
lieutenant 55 First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. z 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTHA TAYLOR. 


The bill (H. R. 14306) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Taylor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Martha Taylor, 
widow of William H. Taylor, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay her 
a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to thé Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. z 
JOHN S. STEVENS. 

The bill (S. 3640) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Stevens was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
* thirty ” and insert twenty-four; ’’ so as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 
FFC 
8 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is Sawn 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. ie 

WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, 

The bill (H. R. 13650) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam J. Caldwell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William J. 

dwell, late of Company B, One hundred and twenty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $30 par month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 

GEORGE W. LITHERLAND. 

The bill (H. R. 18987) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Litherland was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George W. 
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Litherland, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month, the same to 
be pao to him under the rules of the Pension Bureau as to mode 
and times of payment, without any deduction or rebate on account 
of former alleged overpayments or erroneous payments of pension. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ROBERT W. BRASHER. 

The bill (H. R. 8787) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
W. Brasher was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Robert W. 
5 late of Company I, Thirty-seventh ent Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SMITH B. MILLS. 

The bill (H. R. 12804) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
B. Mills was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Smith B. Mills, late 
of Company K, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lien of that heis now 
. 

The bill Was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

C. ANNETTE BUCKEL. 

The bill (H. R. 8790) granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“ twenty-four” and insert twelve;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject. to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the-name of C. Annette Buckel, late nurse, 
Medical ent United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
EDWIN J. TENNEY. 

The bill (S. 8791) granting an increase of Pon to Edwin J. 
Tenney was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 7, after the word Infantry,” to insert and 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps;“ and 
in line 9, before the word“ dollars,“ to strike out thirty-six” 
and insert thirty;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Edwin J. Tenney, late of 
Company D, Seventh 5 New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. = 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HENRY E. W, CAMPBELL. 

The bill (H. R. 12666) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,“ to strike out 
“ thirty” and insert forty;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and heis hereby, 
authorized and directed to opoe on the pension roll, oe ip to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Henry E. W. Cam 
captain Company H, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Intantey, BOADA y him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN W. CURRIER. 

The bill (S. 183) granting an increase of pension to John W. 

Currier was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
lace on the pension roll the name of John W. Currier, 
ent Vermont Volunteer Infan- 


ses to 
fate of Company B, Fourth Regi 
try, and to pay a a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FREDERICK C. ABEL. 

The bill (H. R. 18744) granting an increase of pension to Fred- 
erick C. Abel was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the nae roll the name of Frederick C. 
Abel, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELLA C. BAKER. 

The bill (H. R. 4583) granting a pension to Ella C. Baker was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It eee to place on 
the pension roll the name of Ella C. Baker, widow of Scotto B. N, 
Baker, late second lieutenant Company A, Fifty-eighth Regiment 
incisor li Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $8 
per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LUTHER F. PALMER. 

The bill (H. R. 6697) granting an increase of pension to Luther 
F. Palmer was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Luther F. Palmer, 
late of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EBEN H. MEADER, 

The bill (H. R. rpne an increase of pension to Eben H. 
Meader was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the ponon roll the name of Eben H. Meader, 
late of Company D, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE D, TOTMAN. 

The bill (H. R. 747) granting an increase of pension to George 
D. Totman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of George D. Totman, 
late of Company G, Sixty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 8 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT HEMENWAY. 

The bill (H. R. 737) granting an increase of pension to Albert 

Hemenway was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Itpro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Albert Hemenway, 

te of Company I, Seventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 

Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WARREN M’CRACKEN. 

The bill (H. R. 8915) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
McCracken was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pone to place on the pension roll the name of Warren McCracken, 

te of the U. S. S. Peoria, United States Navy, and to pay him a 
pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LINEUS V. VANCE. 

The bill (H. R. 9388) granting an increase of pension to Lineus 

V. Vance was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Lineus V. Vance, 

of Companies D and C, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer 

Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY JOHNSON. 

The bill (H. R. 9516) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Johnson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
po to place on the pension roll the name of Henry Johnson, 

te of Company K, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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«EDWIN-M. ALDEN. 

The bill (H. R. 9832) granting an increase of pension to Ed 

M. Alden was considered.as in Committee of the Whole. It 
to place on the pension roll the name of Edwin M. 

te ot 3 D, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving 

The bill was 5 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

_ CHRISTIAN) MOTT. 

The bill (H. R. 11815) granting an increase of 
Mott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Christian te of 
Company A, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer ng 
and to pay him a pension of 824 per month in lieu of that he is 


ported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ALFRED» A. BURRELL, 
The bill (H. R. 10708) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
A. age was considered. as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
place on the spaa roll the name of Alfred A. Burrell, 
te of 8 G. th Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
— and to pay him a pension of 830 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving 
The eee to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EDAH A. ‘KITTRIDGE. 
The bill (H. R. 18299) granting a ion to Edah A. Kittridge 


28 


ion to Christian 


Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
on the: ion roll the name of Edah A. Kittridge, widow 
‘of: James e, late of Captain Hodson’s company, Thirty- 


Kittridg 
third Regiment United States Infantry, war of 1812, and to pay 
her a pension of 524 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 
The bill waste to the Senate without amendment, . 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
‘JOSEPH A. SOULE. 
The bill (H. R/2183)-granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A. eee was considered as in ittee of the Whole. It pro- 
on the n roll the name of Joseph A. Soule, 
to of 2 E, Eighteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ABBIE W, GRIFFIN. 
The bill (H. R. 11193) granting an increase of pension to Abbie 
ee Griffin was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Abbie W. Qrif- 
gnats of William F; Griffin, late ca Company I, Forty- 
“ninth. Regiment United States Colored Volunteer „and 
«to:pay her a pension of-$20. per month in lieu of that che is now 


ehe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
‘JOSEPH HOWARD, 
The bill (H. R. 8496 ne eee of pension ba cae 
posi ae 8 0 0e ne eee ane intl te 
to on. name of Joseph Ho 
raga Aap party G. S. R., U. S. A., and to pay 
: ion o per month inlieuot that he is now receiving. 
hobi was reported to the Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AMAZIAH HAVEY, 

The bill * R. 12558) granting an increase of 
was considered as in Committee of the 
seer nee = pension roll the name of vey, 

i of 1 th unassigned company, Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to kc p aaae e 14 per month in lieu of that 
he is now recei 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

ek gala crannies car bam passed. 


WILLIAM S. DEVLIN. 


nsion to Ama- 
ole. It pro- 


The bill (8. 922) granting an increase of to William 8. 
Devlan was considered as in Committee of Whole. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, toatikeott all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the of the Interior and he is hereby, authorized and 
& to o pension roll, subject to the 
of the fon laws, the name of William 8. Dev late of U; States 
Uni Navy, 


H pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that hèis now e 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, ⁊ead 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to William S. Devlin.“ 

ANNIE M. EO OL Vol. 

The bill (S. 5263) granting a pension to Anna M. Espolucci was 
considered as in Committee of The. Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


‘That the ener th 
directed 


o Interior be, eee cee e. 
on the pension roll, sub, rovisions 


ct to the p and limitations 

of the pension laws, the name of Annie M. uceci, widow of Samuel 

yt ta ucci, late first-class musician, United States Marine Co y her 
atthe rate of $8 per month, with $2 per month adaitio: onal n ao ac- 

Scant of each ofthe minor children of said Samuel Eopolucci, until 

reach the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill was 8 to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
mth bill was plead be. for a third reading, read 

e was o to engrossed for a T re 
ne tities 8 ded read: A b pensi 
he title was amended so as to “A bill granting a on 
to Annie M. Eopolucci.“ 
MARY T. HOLDEN. 

The bill (S. 5492) granting an increase of pension to Mary T, 
Holden was considered as in Committee of tho Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the poon nm roll the name of Mary T. Holden, 
widow of Samuel C. Holden, late of Company B, Seventeenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of 
$12 =e month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time „and passed, 


JESSE: STINNETT. 


The bill (H. R. 14179) granting an increase of ion to ms 
Stinnett was considered as in Committee of the ole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name af Jesse Stinnett, ite 
of Company E, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ilinois 
Volunteer infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30. per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

POCAHONTAS C. MONTEIRO. 

The bill (H. R. 14868) granting an increase of pension to Poca- 
hontas C. Monteiro was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
5 roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Pocahontas 

teiro, widow of Andrew A. Monteiro, late of Company A, 
First Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is 


to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to.a third reading; read the third time, and passed. 

LILLIE A. SCHOPPAUL. 

The bill (H, R. 14517) D granting sion to Lillie A. Schoppanl 
Was considered as in Commi Phe Whole. It 5 to 
place on the pension roll the 1855 of Lillie A. Schoppaul, widow 
of Louis A. Schoppaul, late of Company E, First Regiment South 
Carolina Volunteer Infan „war wi Spain, and to pay her a 
pension of 812 per month 82 per month additional on account 
of the minor of said Louis A. Schoppaul until she reaches 
the.age of 16 years, 

The bill was 5 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH GREENE, 

The bill (H. ee may tl granting a pension to Sarah Greene 
was: considered as . of the Whole. It to 
8 on the pension roll the 1 of Sarah Greene, kL Kaia of 

liver H. Poor, late of Company D, First Regiment North Caro- 
$13 per month.” war with Mexico, 'and to pay her a pension 6f 

r month. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to.a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY L. JOHNSON, 
The bill (H. R. 12682) granting an increase of pension to 
L. Johnson was consi as in ittee of the Whole. aay" 


the name of . John- 
late of Ca: tains Christmas and 


poses to place on the pension roll 
gon, widow ot Robert G 
Chastain’s , Creek and 


Titan aware. and 40 pay her a pension of $E $13 per month 


Florida 
him in lieu of that she is now recei 


The bill was reported to the Renate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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HENDERSON EVINS. 

The bill (H. R. 14518) granting a pension to Henderson Evins 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Henderson Evins. late of 
Company D, Second Regiment United States Infantry, and to pay 
him a posa of $6 per month. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH J. MOORE, 

The bill (H. R. 14579) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Moore was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
ee to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth J. 

oore, widow of Joshua L. Moore, late of Company A, North 
Carolina Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay hera 
pension of $12 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARTIN R. GENTRY. 


The bill (H. R. 18828) granting a pension to Martin R. Gentry 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Martin R. Gentry, late of Cap- 
tain Loyall’s independent company, Georgia Mounted Volunteers, 
war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CATHARINE COOK. 

The bill (H. R. 3265) granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
arine Cook was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the sion roll the name of Catharine Cook, 
widow of Thomas Cook, late of Company G. Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension 
of $17 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH P., SCOTT. 

The bill (H. R. 1339) E perme an increase of pension to Joseph 
P. Scott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

ses to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph P. Scott, 

te first lieutenant and battalion adjutant Second Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES A. HOPSON. 

The bill (S. 5416) granting an increase of pension to James A. 

Hopson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

he bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word Company,“ to insert the 
letter H;’’ and in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„thirty“ and insert twenty-four; ™ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on 5 roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the poson laws, the name of James A. Hopson, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. DISBROW. 

The bill (H. R. 8805) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Disbrow was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary A. Disbrow, 
widow of Horatio S. Disbrow, late captain Company B, Twenty- 
eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her 
a ion of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ROWLAND J. ROBERTS. 

The bill (H. R. 5033) granting an increase of pension to Row- 
land J. Roberts was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pres to place on the pension roll the name of Rowland J. 

berts, late of Company M, Second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES H. LAKEY. 

The bill (H. R. 12966) ting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Lakey was e in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Charles H. Lakey, 


Clay Hall was conside 


late of Company A, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
ter Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM HALL, 


The bill (H. R. 11843) granting an increase of ion to Wil- 
liam Hall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It po 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of William Hall, late 


of Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was repo: to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, the third time, and passed. 

HENRY CLAY HALL, 
The bill (H. R. 13543) granting an increase of pension to He 
e in Committee of the \ Whole. It ai 

pores to place on the pension roll the name of Henry Clay Hall, 

te of Company M, First Regiment New York Volunteer Mounted 
Rifles, and to pay him a 
he is now receiving. : 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID C. WELCH. 


The bill (H. R. 13743) pingan increase of pension to David 
C. Welch was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 99 8 
ses to place on the pension roll the name of David C. Welch, 
ate of Company C, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN S. WHITMORE. 


The bill (H. R. 13071) granting an increase of pension to John 8. 
Whitmore was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John S. Whit- 
more, late of Company E, One hundred and seventy-seventh 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the time, and passed. 


ABEL D. BROOKS. 


The bill (H. R. 14145) granting an increase of pezion to Abel 
D. Brooks was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Abel D. Brooks, late 
of Company C, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY A. DAVIES, 


ting an increase of pension to Henry 
A. Davies was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
es to place on the pension roll the name of Henry A. Davies, 
ate landsman, United States Navy, war with Mexico, and to pay 
him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELLEN CAIN. 


The bill (H. R. 12400) granting a pension to Ellen Cain was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension roll the name of Ellen Cain, widow of Cornelius Cain, late 
of Company M, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, war 
with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARRY HIRSCHENSOHN. 

The bill (H. R. 6343) granting a pension to Harry Hirschensohn 
was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposa to place 
on the pension roll the name of Harry Hirschensohn, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, 
and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS P. RYAN. 

The bill (H. R. 9393) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
P. Ryan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas P. Ryan, late of 
Company H, Fourteenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infan- 
try, and topay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 


pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 


The bill (H. R. 13687) 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE W. BLANCHARD, 

The bill (H. R. 9788) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Blanchard was considered as in Committee of the biae 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Geor sa 
Blan late of Company A, One hundred and eighty- 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 5 = 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 5 ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELLEN M. MALLOY. 


The bill (H. R. 10286) granting a pension to Ellen M. Malloy 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Ellen M. Malloy, widow 
of William Malloy, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment Dela- 
wie Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
Soa ene remains need Sie Ane Seat ae and passed, 


ANNA E. HARMAN, 


The bill (H. R. 10288) granting a pension to Anna E. Harman 
was considered as in ttee of the Whole. It proposes to 

lace on the vol apy roll N of Anna E. Harman, widow of 

ames H. Harman, late of Company I, Third Regiment United 
ee Infantry, and to pay her a pension of 

r mon 

The bill bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANK FUCHS, 


The bill (H. R. 11298) granting an increase of pension to wank 

Fuchs was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
es to place on the pension roll the name of Frank Fuchs, la yof 

. H, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lien of that he is now receiving, 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


A H. BARRY. 


JULIAN 
ee e 
msidered as in Committee of the Whole. cs 


Barry, wi widow of Edmund Barry, late 5 Prine 


she is now receiving 

The bill was coh to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOSEPH DAVIS. 

The bill (H. R. 12164) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Davis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. ion 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph Davis, hts 
of Company G, Ninety-seventh Regiment, and Company I, 
cards rany Regiment, Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, to pay 

nsion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
with bill was was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LOUIS VOLL, 

The bill (H. R. 14017) granting an 9 8 5 of pension to Louis 
Voll was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Louis Voll, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving 

fein be bill W to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THEODORE COONLEY, 

The bill (H. R. 12727) granting an increase of ion to Theo- 

Led . was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

Daae on the pension roll the name of Theodore Coon- 
5 PY of pany F, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Engineers, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The biil was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH JANE VAN ALSTINE, 

The bill (H. R. 13115) granting a pension to Sarah * Van 
Alstine was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 8 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Sarah Jane 
Alstine, widow of Gordis S. Van Alstine, late of Company I, First 
Regiment United States Veteran Volunteers, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $8 per month, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NATHANIEL WARREN. 

The bill (H. R. 12194) granting an increase of pension to Na- 
thaniel Warren was considered as in Committeeofthe Whole. It 
SOAS Ro cd to place on the pension roll the name of Nathaniel 

arren, late of Company E, Twenty-second Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 824 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISABELLA CHIVINGTON, 

The bill (S. 1994) granting an increase of pension to Isabelle 
Chivin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 7, after the word colonel.“ to strike out 
of; and in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
809 and insert seventeen; so as to make the bill read: 


e it 2 Pee — That Sonar of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
eee, send, pension relly mnes tothe provani 
and limitations of the pond on law: the bam ct I lla Chivin; wido 

colonel First ent Colorado Volunteer Gar 


of John M. Chivington, late 
alry, F month in lieu of that she 


is now recei 
The amendments were agreed to 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend: 
The bill v . be engrossed for a third reading, reat 
e was o to or a 
the third time, and passed. 


EMILY M. J. COOLEY, 


The pill (S. 1576) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
M. J. Cooley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with ar 


es to str or out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


N 5 — of Rufus Cooley, late 
as plain Forty-seventh Bepi: 
the rate of 


5 eee ee 
8 1 
per month in lieu of that she is now 
amenities ease 
5 to the Senato as amended, and the amend- 
m The bill was dened to: ie grossed fi third reading, read 
e was or en or a 
the third time, and passed. 
LOUCINDA M. THOMPSON, 


The bill — R. 14270) Baird an increase of pension to Lou- 
cinda M. Thom der considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to on the pension roll the name of Loucinda M. 
Thompson, wi e Thom n, late of 8 Creagh’s 
company, Alabama Mounted Vol Indian war, and 
„ 812 per month in Len of of that she is now 


The wehe ball was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BENJAMIN L. COMMONS, 

The bill (H. R. 13303) granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
goa L. Commons was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
t proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Benjamin L. 
Commons, late of Company G, First Regiment Tennessee Volun- 
teer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of 820 

per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES T. THOMPSON, 
The bill (H. R. 18371) granting an increase of pension to James 
15 ea ae Rt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
ed aang on the pension roll the name of James T. Thomp- 
— — Mase of United States Marine Corps, and to pay him a penton 
of $30 75 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
ill was reported to the Senate without 9 ordered 
to m hid reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SARAH M. GREER, 

The bill (H. R. Lal granting a pension to Sarah M. Greer 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the m roll the name of Sarah M. Greer, widow of 
Orlando J. Greer, late second lieutenant, Captain William B. 
Dick’s independent company, Pennsylvania Militia Cavalry, and 


to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 
he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CADER B, BRENT. 


The bill (H. R. 13494) granting a pension to Cader B. Brent was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
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on the pension roll the name of Cader B. Brent, late of Captain 


Highsmith’s company, Texas Mounted Volunteers, war with Mex- 
ico, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHESTER R. HEATH. 


The bill (H. R. 18518) granting an increase of pension to Ches- 
ter R. Heath was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Chester R. 

eath, late of Company D, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry; Company F, Twenty-first iment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry;,and unassigned, Third Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM ODENHEIMER. 


The bill (H. R. 13527) granting an increase of pension to William 
Odenheimer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
at 80 to place on the pension roll the name of William Oden- 

eimer, late second lientenant. Company H and first lieutenant 
Company M, Si iment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of 824 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY F, KENADAY. 


The bill (H. R. 10270) granting a pension to Mary F. Kenaday 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name Mary F. Kenaday, widow of J. 
Kenaday, late of Captain Morgan's company, Iowa Mounted Vol- 
Sat oh war with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
ta a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


= HENRY H. RHOADS. 


The bill (H. R. 10544) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. Rhoads was considered 3 of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Henry H. Rhoads, 
Tate of Company B, One hundred and seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN COOK. 


The bill (H. R. 18364) granting an increase of pension to John 
Cook was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It ig 
to place on the on roll the name of John Cook, late of - 

ny I, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, war with 

exico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. ` 


BIRD L. FRANCIS, 


The bill (H. R. 8822) grantin . Francis was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. Yt proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Bird L. Francis, late scout and spy, 
Vora States Volunteers, and to pay him a pension of $12 per 
month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and 


JOHN M’COLLISTER. 


The bill (H. R. 8921) granting an increase of pee to John 
McCollister was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John McCollis- 
ter, late of Company E, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRACE MILLER, 
The bill (H. R. 9963) granting a pension to Grace Miller was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 


on the pension roll the name of Grace Miller, widow of John A. 
Miller, late of: Company A, Second Regiment Kentucky Volun- 


teer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $8 
per month. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OSCAR MURRAY. 

The bill (H. R. 10062) granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
Murray was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Oscar Murray, late 
of Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, cad to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

2 ISAAC INNIS. . 

The bill (H. R. 10182) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Innis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to placeon the pension roll the name of Isaac Innis, late of - 
pany K, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, war with 

exico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lien of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROBERT L. M’MURTRY. 


The bill (H. R. 11063) granting an increase of pension to Rob- 
ert L. McMurtry was considered asin Committee ofthe Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Robert L. McMur- 
try, late of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is how receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANKLIN WEBB. 

The bill (H. R. 965) granting an increase of on to Franklin 
Webb was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Franklin Webb, late of 
Company E, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. S 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BURNETTA B. LEHMANN. 


The bill (S. 5484) ting a pension to Burnetta B. Lehmann 
was considered asin Committee ofthe Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Burnetta B. Lehmann, widow of 
Frederick A. Lehmann, late of Company C, Third Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Heavy 5 and to pay her a pension of 
$8 per month and $2 per month additional on account of the minor 
child of said Frederick A. Lehmann until it reaches the age of 16 


years. $ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ETHEL TALLEY. 

The bill (S. 5184) granting a penea to Ethel Talley was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Seeretary-of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the — roll, sub; to the provisions and limitations 
ot William C. Talley, lato colonel Thirtieth Regiment Peunen ana Vous 
teer Infantry, and aki her a pension at the rateof $ 812 per mani, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. STRONG, 

The bill (S. 3329) granting a pension to Mary E. Strong was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. x 

The bill was reported from the Committeeon Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
‘thirty-five’ and insert twenty-five; so as to make the bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to piace on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the — — laws, the name of Mary E. Strong, widow of 
Frank Strong, major, late of First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $% per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read N 


the third time, and passed. 
EMANUEL MORTER. 
The bill (S. 2893) granting an increase of pension to Emanuel 
Morter was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 7, before the word Ohio,“ to insert Regi- 
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ment;’’ and in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
thirty and insert ‘* twenty-four; ’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Emanuel Morter, late of 
Company E, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at this rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now ore: 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third timé, and passed. < 

MARY M'’LEAN WYLLYS. — 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the bill (S. 1248) granting 
a pes to Mary McLean Wyllys was passed on the last day on 
which pension bills were considered by the Senate. The vote by 
which ths bill was passed was afterwards reconsidered upon mo- 
tion cf the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. Ihave learned 
since then that the beneficiary of that bill, who was then over 90 
years of age, has died, her death occurring only the other day. 

_Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What is the name of the benefi- 


ciary? 

Mr. McCUMBER. McLean Wyllys. She died some two 
or three days ago. I ask that the bill be indefinitely pestponed. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is so, Mr. President. The 
lady who was the beneficiary named in that bill has died. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely 


pestponed. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 22 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 25, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 23, 1904. À 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 
j LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following 
committee to attend the opening of the Louisiana Purchase 
sition: Messrs. TAWNEY, HEMENWAY, LITTAUER, CURTIS, VAN 
Vooruis, LOVERING, HERMANN, HEDGE, BABCOCK, LOUDENSLA- 
GER, BARTLETT, MAYNARD, HAMLIN, DINSMORE, and CLAYTON. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R.6758) mak- 
ing appropriations for the payment of invalid and other pensions 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendments. { 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama? ` 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Pending that motion I wish to say that 
this amendment consists of an addition of $210,600 to the amount 
appropriated by the House. This increase was made in order to 
meet legislation of this Congress increasing the pensions of those 
who are totally blind. The Commissioner of Pensions estimated 
that it would require $201,600. The Senate have made an amend- 
ment to this bill of $210,600. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have only a few words to 
say in reference to this bill. 

t is the general pension appropriation bill. Iwant the RECORD 
to show the Senate amendment clearly. 

The Senate increased the House appropriation by $210,600, and 
the chairman of the Senate committee, in reporting the bill to the 
Senate, says: 

The committee at this session of Congress has favorably reported Senate 
bill 671, a bill to increase the pensions of those who have lost both eyes or 
have become totally blind from causes occurring in the military or naval 
service of the United States, which, according toa letter received from the 
Commissioner of Pensions, will require an appropriation of $201,000 to carry 
the same into effect. 

Now, the only increase over the bill as it went from the House 
to the Senate is this amount. It seems that there is a clerical 
error of 89,000 between what the Senate committee state they 
want and what the Senate have appropriated; but a clerical error 
of $9,000 in a bill carrying $137,000,000 is so small that I do not 
see any reason why the bill should go back; and I with the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Van Vooruis] that the House should 
concur in the Senate amendment, 


But I wish to state, and to have the Recorp show, that the dif- 
ference raised by the minority members of the Committee on 1 8 
propriations on the pensions item in the general deficiency b 
does not occur in this pension appropriation bill. There is no in- 
creased appropriation put in the pension appropriation bill for 
pensions for next year to carry out Order No. 78. Either the 
management of the House and Senate have determined not to ap- 
propriate the money to carry ont Order No. 78 for the fiscal yor 
ending June 30, 1905, or they expect, when we come back here 
next winter, to ask for a deficiency on the general deficiency bill 
to cover the amount. 

But as it is not included in this bill there is no difference be- 
tween the members of the majority and the minority on the Ap- 
propriations Cemmittee. Therefore I agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio that the House should concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate agreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bills of the following titles: 

S. 5475. An act granting a pension to Mary M. Rice; 

S. 3777. An act granting a pension to Sarah S. Smith; and 

S. 3129. An act to promote the circulation of reading matter 
among the blind. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2866. An act to amend an act entitled An act to anthor- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn.,’’ approved April 24, 1888: 

H. R. 4483. An act declaring each of the tunne!s under the 
Chicago River an obstruction to navigation, and for other pur- 


poses; à 

H. R. 12044. An act to authorize the establishment of a life- 
saving station at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, Mich.; 

H. R. 13014. An act to authorize the appointment of road over- 
seers and to create road districts in the district of Alaska, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 14588. An act to revive and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Company to 
construct and maintain a bridge across Red River, in the State 
of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport; 

H. R. 14520. An act to authorize the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston and Dale counties, Ala., to construct a brid, 
across the Choctawatchee River between Houston and Dale 
counties. Ala.; 

H. R. 15165. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Bay; and ` 

H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution providing for printing annu- 
ally the report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolutions; in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 71. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 10,000 additional copies, in cloth binding, of the Tenth Special Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Labor, being a compilation of the labor laws of 
the different States and Territories na of the Federal Government, with the 
decisions of courts relating thereto; 2.000 copies for the use of the Senate, 
3,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 5,000 copies for 
distribution by the Department of Commerc? ard Labor. 


Also: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 70. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 8,000 additional copies, in cloth binding, of the Eleventh Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, relating to the regulation and restric- 
tion of output; 1,500 ee for the use of the Senate, 2,500 copies for the use 
of the soe ome 4,000 copies for distribution by the tof Com- 


merce and 
Also: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 69. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of tatives concurring), That of 
the eulogies on the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna there be printed and bound 
in cloth 6,200 additional copies, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 200 
of which shall be bound in full morocco, with gilt edges, for the family of 

e 5 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3734) 
granting an increase 5 to Martha W. Cushing, had asked 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had Sponte Mr. McCumner, Mr. Scort, and 
Mr. PATTERSON as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3489) 
granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook, had asked a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and had appointed Mr. McCuxrER, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. | provided that the new board should report to the President, who 


PATTERSON as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had di to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 128) 
granting an increase of pension to Clara M. Gihon, had asked a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MCCUMBER, Mr. SCOTT, 
and Mr. Parrerson as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 76) 
granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell, had asked a conference 
with the House on the 8 votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. M , Mr. Scorr, and Mr. PATTER- 
sox as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
the two Houses on the amendment of the House to bill (S. 2134) 
to connect Euclid place with Erie street. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the homestead 
laws as 3 e 8 oper ee Ne- 
braska, greed the House presentatives, agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disa, votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
33 and Mr. NEWLANDS as the conferees on the part of the 

mate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the eee titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 
reques 

S. 1659. An act granting permission to Capt. William E. Hor- 
ton, United States Army, to accept a decoration tendered him by 
the President of the French mblic; 

S. 3737. An act to authorize the President to appoint 8 Ed- 
wurd O. C. Ord to the grade of major in the United States Army 
and place him on the retired list. 

The m also announced that the Senate had with 
amendments bills of the following titles var the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was ae Sete 

H. R. 18262. An act to confirm the title to lots 2, 3, 4, and 5in 
square No. 979, in Washington, in the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 15014. "An act to enable the of War to permit 


the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in thg Ten- 


nessee River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes, 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re 
the naval appropriation bill, and ask unanimous consent the 
statement of the House conferees may be read. 

The The gentleman from Illinois- calls up the con- 
ference report on the naval appropriation bill, and asks tnani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the re- 
port. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. What is the requestfor unan- 


imous consent? 
The SPEAKER. The ain is that the . of the 
in lieu of the repo 


Honse conferees may be r 
Mr. WILLIAMS of M have no oim to that. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none 
|For conference report and statement see proceedings of Fri- 


du x. Aj 

Mr. 088. Mr. Speaker, this is a final and complete agreement 
on the naval appropriation The main items in 3 on 
the last conference, the House will recollect, were these: First 
the matter of appropriations at the Charleston Navy-Yard. The 
Senate put infitems to the amount of $230,000. Ons hundred and 
eighty Sami dollars of these have been stricken out in con- 
ference, and the House a; to $50,000 to build a 


that yard. The second important matter in t was 
that in reference to the consolidation of the heat, lig d power 
plants in the navy-yards, and the House provision has Sean agreed 


to. The amendment relative to rebuilding the Constitution went 
out in conference. The other important matter relative to the 
establishment of a training station on the Great Lakes was pro- 
vided for in this way: The conferees agreed to a provision 5 
the new board, as and the Pe by the Senate, shall make its re 
the President, and the President, upon the approval of t re- 
port, shall purchase the site and "establish the station. 
is proposition i is 9 to all gentlemen Who are interested 

in 5 8 sites in their particular localities, 
Mr. RIXEY. I would like to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. FOSS. I yield 1 the gentleman. 
Mr. RIXEY. the chairman of the committee explain the 


difference between the provision as you now agree to it and the 


8 as it 


TC 
The difference is this: The Senate amendment 


should report to Congress for final action. But this provides that 
the board shall report to 88 to the President, and upon the approva of 
that report by the Presiđent the site shall be purchaseđ and the 
training station established 

Mr. RIXEY. Does the gentleman think a provision of that 
kind, taking the matter absolutely out of the power of future con- 
trol by Congress, is preferable to one which provided that the re- 
port should be made to Congress for its action? 

I will call the gentleman’s attention to this fact, that—as was 
stated cago Sp other day there are two reports upon this 

uestion; if this board had to be a ted, it seems to me 

merry ve have come back to Congress, so that 

should decide which of these reports to adopt and where the 
station should be located. e ə board’s report is 


of | practically final, and there is no appeal from it. If it has the ap- 


proval of the President, that is an end of it. ao seems to me 
that is an unwise provision to t into this bill 
Mr. FOSS. I-would say to e gentleman that I do not believe 
Eer agp ash ice pe aiaei oian in cra artesian tome 
t are very much in in g 
that I do not believe the House and the Senate could ever locate 
8 station. FFV 
N of the whole subject. If the 
back here to the next we would not only have the two 
reports of the last Congress, but also the new ; and, as I 
stated the other day, it seemed to me that it wo id be nothing 
more nor less than ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” 
Mr. RIXEY. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, he stated the 
other day that in his . 
well founded and the —— be adopted and 


acted u 
Now. this seems to me to negative that idea and providin tor ora 


new ye which we can not now see (we do not know who will 
and upon Congress without any 
ge action. It seems to me that this is an unwise provision. 
Mr. FOSS. I think we can safely leave it to the President of 
the United States to allow the board to report to him, and then 
he can establish the station upon approval of the report. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, unless some gentleman desires to say some- 
, and I know of none, I move the previous question on the 
adoption of the report. 
The gentleman from Illinois moves the pre- 
vious question on the adoption of the conference report. 
nestion was taken, and the previous question was ordered; 
and under the operation ‘thereof the conference report was agreed 
to. 


On motion of Mr, Foss, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 


the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A eee from the President of the 8 States, by Mr. 
Barnzs, one of his secretaries, ann that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 22, 1904: 

H. R. 7684. An act to establish a life-saving station in Sussex 
County, State of Delaware 

H. R. 10891. An act for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser; 

H. R. 12685. FF and sale of the un- 
disposed lands within the Fort Walla Walla Military Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 14901. An act to ee for payment of damages on ac- 
count of of grade due to construction of the Union Sta- 
tion, District of Columbia; 

H. R. 15121. An act for the extension of Twenty-third street 
from S street to California avenue; 


“ihe cae eee, a date bee E Fifty- 
sevent ce ep eshte a za 3 aig “An act to 
establish United Wilkectiore. N 


H. R. 11518. 5355000 AANA Ca ee eta thes 
of the district and circuit courts of the United States for the west- 


ern district of Virginia in the ci 1 Ja.; 
H. R. 12655. An act f tor the relef K 


H. R. 9648. An act to amend the first section of an ‘act provid- 
that the circuit court of appeals for the fifth judicial circuit 
of the United States shall hold at least one term of said court an- 


to | nually in the of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, ap- 
proved January 80, 1903; 
E. R. 10418. A An act to ratify and amend an ent with the 


Sioux tribe of Indians of the Rosebud Reservation, in South 
Dakota, and making appropriation and provision to carry the same 


into effect: 
H. R. 10670. e iation for the of 
the Army for the fiscal year end une 30, 1905, and for other 


vi R. 11828. An act making aid pmo for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905; 


report should come 
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H. R. 14418. An act permitting the building of a damlacross the 


Mississippi River, between the counties of Stearns and Benton, in | Com 


the State of Minnesota; 
H. R. 18509. An act authorizin 7 the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer to the e Military Academy certain property in Maury 


mery; 


H. RT a *** Mon = 
ox; 


. An act granting a pension to Cephas Kend. 
An act granting a pension to Mary Dewire; 
. An act granting a pension to Lucina Heath; 
. An act granting a pension to Hedwig A. Maass; 

. An act granting a pension to Christian Kloeppel, 
ian Knupple; 

. An act granting a pension to Hattie M. Matheson; 
. An act granting a pension to Emeline Simmons; 

. An act granting a pension to Rachel Tyson; 

. Anact granting a pension to Susan Laugherty; 
An act granting a pension to Alonzo Sabin; 

. An act granting a pension to Ina D. Burdick; 

An act granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Champlin; 
An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Hopper; 

. An act granting a pension to naai x; cIntire; 


PRR PREF 
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. An act granting a pension to Ella 

. An act granting a pension to William L. Rutter; 

An act granting a pension to Adonijah Richards: 

. An act granting a pension to Margaret H. Booth; 
. An act granting a pension to Anna 8. Christopherson; 

973. An act granting a pension to Harry F. Thompson; 

11408, An act granting a pension to John M. Bailey; 
H.R. 685, An act granting an increase of pension to Philip J. 


2222 
— | 
AF 


reger ger cere 
E53 


SE SE e 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann 
H. R. 10790, An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
22. f. 11083. An act granting an increase of pension to Noah 
a iu. An act granting an increase of pension to Fyanna 
a ret 11574, An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar A. 
P.R tie An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. 1 . 11062. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Brg H. B ims An act granting an increase of pension to August 


Henn 

G ien An act granting an increase of pension to Minnie 

gee R. 11937. An act granting an increase of pension to Dennis 
urrier; 

H. R. 11976. An act granting an increase of pension to Isom R. 


New 

= H.R. 12133. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
o n; = 
H. R. 12352. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. Cooper; 
H. R. 12388. An act granting an increase of pension to Adam 


cE R. 12456, An act granting an increase of pension to Marshall 
X; 
Size R. 12607. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 
voree; 
H. R. 12623. An act granting an increase of pension to Liberty 
B. 8 alias Liberty B. Watters; 
„ An act granting an increase of pension to Rachel J. 
i 
Matos R. 12845 An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
wen 
H. R. 12850. An act granting an increase of pension to Simon 
P. Sper es 5 2 
H. R. 12964. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


Banks; 
H. R. 13147. An act granting an increase of pension to Euphama 
oung; 3 
55 b 18236. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 8 An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


H. R. 18310. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
A. Smith, jr. 


on four short bills reported 


H. R. 13488. An act granting an increase of pension to John W, 

mer; 

Seien 18507. An act granting anincrease of pension to John M, 
H. R. 13657. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 


F. Rogers; 
H. R. 13935. An act granting an increase of pion to John: F 
Cummins; and g ” 


H. R. 14203, An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
J. Jagger. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11128. An act to modify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, to 

accept and ratify the same as amended, and making appropriation 
and provision to carry the same into effect; 

H. R. 15010. An act to amend section 6 of “An act to authorize 
the construction of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad Com- 
Pad, across the Calumet River at or near the city of Hammond, 

ata point about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and Illinois 
State line and about 100 feet east of the location of the present 
bridge of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
por across said river; also to ESAE the construction of a 
ridge by the Chicago and State Lin Company across 
said river at the point where A compan *s railroad crosses said 
river in Hyde Park Township, „being at the location 
of the present bridge of said company across said river in said 
sens A approved July 1, 1902 
R. 9256. An act granting 


Stapler 
a „R 185i. An act granting an increase of pension to David T. 

‘owles; 

We R. 8925. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
eaver; 

H. R. 9331. An act to extend the time for completion of the 
East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Company; 

H. R. 8692. An act to authorize the apprehension and deten- 
tion of insane persons in the District of Columbia, and providing 
for their temporary commitmentin the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7190. An act for the relief of the Bank of North Wilkes- 


TO; 

H. R. 2591. An act for the relief of W. S. Feland, late ceputy 
collector second Kentucky district; 

H. R. 15195. An act anthorizing the construction of a wagon, 
toll, 10 electric railway bridge over the Missouri River at Lexing- 
ton, 

z R. doon, An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
eaney 
H: R. 11676. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appro- 
priations tocarry the same into effect, 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 11076, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up the fol- 
lowing conference report, and asks unanimous consent for the 
reading of the statement in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk report 
the statement. 

4 28 Clerk read the statement. [See proceedings of Friday, 

Nr. G. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report, and I 
ask for its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
conference report be agreed to. 

The question was taken, and the motion was a 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS, a motion tò reconsider the vote by 
which the report was agreed to was laid on the ta 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. 

The SPEAKER. The gent . ‘from Ohio, who isin chargo 
of the merchant marine commission bill, has notified the 
that he will not call the regular order until the gentleman po 
Towa [Mr. Lacey] has an 8 ask unanimous consent 

m the Committee on Public Lands. 
ENTRY OF AGRICULTURAL LAND WITHIN FOREST RESERVES. 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 13631. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 


an increase of pension to Enoch 


H. R. 1 18113. An act granting an increase of pension to Hezekiah consent for the 3 consideration of the following bill, which 


Kepner; 


the Clerk will report. 


1904. 


“The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13631) to provide for the entry of agricultural land within 
forest reserves. 


The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that bill at the request 


of one of my colleagues on the Lands Committee and substitute 
the one the Clerk has. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the bill and asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the following 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 138683 5 the disposal of public lands released and ex- 
Faded ooh public forest reservations, aad for other purposes. 


repeal timber-culture laws, and for other 8 the nonmineral 
or 


tion under any law providing for the 

until after sixty days 5 such publication as the Secre 0 In- 
terior ere orac „ nor shall they me subject to entry, or se- 
lection under any law except the homestead laws until ninety days said 
notice. . 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following additional 
committee amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That the notice herein provided for shall be 
time of the exclusion or release of such lands from su 
withdrawal. 2 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 


ublished at the 
reservation or 


unanimous consent is asked for the present consideration of this 


bill? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 

Mr. LACEY. This is napy where land is thrown open after 
withdrawal to prevent somebody filing onitimmediately. Parties 
may find out through the Land Office that the land is liable to be 
thrown open. This requires sixty days’ notice, so as to prevent 
persons having scrip filing instead of homestead settlers. 
the homestead settler sixty days’ precedence over all other entries. 

355 STEPHENS of Texas. 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Do I understand this pertains to all forest- 
reserve lands? 

Mr. LACEY. It pertains to all forest-reserve land that is 


thrown open to settlement. When land is thrown open to settle- 


ment which has been reserved, either temporarily or permanently, 
it must have at least sixty days’ notice, so that parties can not 
take it with scrip, and it gives the homesteader preference for 


sixty days. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that, but 
what I do object to is the rule of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and I assume with the consent of the President, that a temporary 
reserve should be made at all. I understand this establishes Con- 
gressional recognition of that right, and that is the reason I object 
to it. Heretofore the law did not give the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior the right to make temporary reserves. It has caused a great 
deal of trouble in the western country. It looks to me that 
should be left open to settlement; and this would be Congressional 
recognition of a right assumed by the Secretary of the Interior 
that does not exist by law. The President has the right only to 
make these reservations, and the Secretary of the Interior has 
four years been assuming the right to make what he called tem- 
porary reserves when there is no such thing known in the laws 
of the Government as temporary reserves. Some of these re- 
serves designated as temporary reserves for timber purposes 
have not a stick of timber on square miles. and it is an assumption 
Iam not willing to stand by here idly and see carried into law. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I object. 

Mr. LACEY. This reserves it for homesteaders—— 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PROTECTION OF PUBLIC FOREST RESERVES AND NATIONAL PARKS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 7296. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following bill, which 
the Clerk will rt. 


The Clerk as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 7296) for the protection of the public forest reserves and na- 
tional parks of the United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That all persons employed in the forest reserve and 
national park service of the United States shall have authority to make ar- 
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ting | Whether amo; 


t gives 
. Speaker, I reserve the point df 


rests for the violation of the laws and regulations rela to the forest 
reserves and na parks, and any person soarrested shall be taken before 
the nearest United States commissioner, within whose jurisdiction the res- 
ervation or national park is located, for ; and upon sworn information 
e oe person any United States commissioner in Sho prapor 
juri C th the 
violation of said laws and regulations; but nothing herein cont: shall be 
construed as preventing the arrest by any officer of the United States, with- 
ot es any person taken in act of violating said lawsand regu- 
ns. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker,.with the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, I will ask him one or two questions. I think this is a most 
admirable provision and something that the Department has long 
desired to have accomplished. Inasmuch as it refers to forest- 
reserves legislation, I would ask the gentleman this question: 
the bills which he has yet to submit to the House 
there is any bill which provides for an amendment or the repeal 
or modification of what is known as the “ forest lieu-land bill,” 
which the country has been demanding so long to have either re- 
pealed or modified, because of the shameful abuses practiced under 
that provision of law? 


Mr. LACEY. I will state tothe gentleman that I have but one 
more bill which I expect to call up this morning. 
The SPEAKER. there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. i 

On motion of Mr. Lacey, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF COAL-LAND LAWS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 2814) to amend an act en- 
titled An act to extend the coal-land laws to the district of 
Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900, and in that connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have the House substitute read instead of 
the Senate bill, which I shall send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
Mako entry andas tha coal ead laws Ut the UAUA BS oto teat tone 
opened and improved a coal mine, or coal mines, on the unsurveyed pub- 
lic lands in the district of Alaska, and who may desire to enter and pur- 
chase the same, according to the provisions of the said coal-land laws, 
before the extension of the Sop irae sover the lands on which such 


mines are located, shall file in the proper land office an application to enter 
the lands held and claimed by them, together with a plat and field notes of 

the tion of the surveyor-general of 
0 the — 


ies of said tracts and their loca- 
tion as regards permanent na dmarks, or other surveys. All tracts 


shall be rectangular in f tai „ 80, isti 
marked 5 o the ground, and the boundaries 0 apa pcg 
be true east and west and north and south lines as nearly as practicable. 
Upon presentation of said plat and field notes the application, if otherwise 
regular, shall be accepted as though the tract sought to be entered were em- 
braced within the regular public- surveys. = 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make all necessary rules 
o regulations for the purpose of carying into efect the provisions of this 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 

ir hears none. The question now is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading of 

the Senate bill. 

3 . ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
e, an : 

On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. : 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] again to kindly answer the question I 
previously submitted to him, although it is not relevant to this 
particular bill which has just been passed. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. er, I would say to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Hermann] that objection has been made to taking 
up the lieu-lands bill, to which he refers, by unanimous consent, 
and therefore I have not asked it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7056) 
creating a commission to consider and recommend legislation for 
the development of the American merchant marine, and for other 
purposes; and I think it is proper for me to say now that at the 
close of the time agreed upon by the two sides of the House I 
shall ask for a vote this afternoon, and shall yield to nothing ex- 
cept those things that the rules of the House compel me to do. I 
now yield one hour to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the gentleman from 
North Carolina per. CLAUDE Krronix] in an elaborate speech, 
evidently y prepared, arraigned the President of the United 
States in terms that seemed to me were exceedingly objectionable. 
The 8 from North Carolina [Mr. CLAUDE KITHx] is a 
Member of the House of Representatives, a part of one of the co- 
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ordinate branches of the Government of the greatest of Repub- 
lics. That gentleman, it seems to me, owes a duty to the people 
of the United States, owes a duty to this great Republic to up- 
hold, so far as may be, its honor, its integrity, its high standing 
among the nations of the „and yet we were compelled yes- 
terday to listen to the terms that he applied to the Chief Execu- 
tive of this nation, to the bitter, ah, criminal denunciation of the 
Executive of the greatest of nations. , 

The influence of that gentleman was exerted yesterday. so far 
as he could exert influence, to degrade, through the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation, the whole Republic; to destroy, so far as he 
could, its yep © its influence, its power among the world 
powers of the earth. The gentleman made use of a phrase—a 
quotation, perhaps—from one of the numerous volumes that have 
come from the pen of Theodore Roosevelt as a justification of his 
remarks, viz, the statement that there is a strain of barbarism 
running through the people of the South. This gentleman is a 
representative of the people of the South. I call up the h he 
made yesterday as a witness justifying the statement alleged to 
eee made by the President. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has been agitated many times by the 
presence of a disloyal spirit in all parts of the comicy ple Ary 
mit—a spirit that in instances has taken the law into its own 
hands, and, refusing obedience and respect for the courts, has at- 
tempted to execute its own judgment, the judgment of the mob, 
upon citizens entitled to the protection of the laws; a deplorable 
condition, rampant in one section of the country, frequent in the 
appearance of its outrages in one section of the country, occasion- 
ally to be found in all, i . perhaps, the truth of the state- 
ment alleged to have been made by the dent, that there is a 
9 = barbarism running through all the people, North as well 
as South. 

But the tleman sought to place the responsibility for this 
barbaric spirit upon the President of the United States, arraign- 
ing him as one who was the advocate of lynching and the justifer 
of the horrid ontrages that have been 8 ted in the section 
from which the gentleman came. ink of the situation of those 
people and of those outrages described by the President—those 
of which all good men complain. The President spoke of the ex- 
treme frontier, a sparsely settled region, a region occupied almost 
exclusively by men, where the tempering, the civilizing, influence 
of women is not known. But on the frontier, in the absence of 
the machinery of law, where there was no way by which its 
majesty could assert itself, people, taking the law into their own 
hands, upon rare occasions attempted to secure that peace and 
quiet of society essential to all. 

And for that, because of that condition—losing sight, rather, of 
that condition—the gentleman assumes that in other portions of 
the country; where the courts are, where the officers of the courts 
are, where the law places its protection upon all men and visits its 

ce upon those who refuse obedience to its behests—he 


in addition to my friend 
what I have said. 

The gentleman seemed to make merry over the fact that the 
President of the United States apparently at some period of his 
life has not seen fit to allow the gentleman from Ohio and myself 
to find favor in his eyes. He discussed the subject of civil service 
and di „J am told, the gentleman from Ohio and myself. 
“Apparently the President of the United States has views upon the 
subject of the civil service. I am glad to say they differ from 
mine; and if he has as poor an opinion of my views on that sub- 
ject as I have of his I am y to te him or to be 
commiserated by him. [Laughter. 

But there is this to be said—that the President of the United 
States does not allow his opinions upon questions of this kind to 
interfere with his relations with the ic servants, Barong: 
nizes their rights; he recognizes their proper influence, notwith- 
standing the fact that upon some topics of government he may 
differ from them, 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago, during my absence (and I am not 

* complaining of it, for the gentleman to whom I am about to refer 
was most courteous to me—he wrote a note to me stating that it 
i gage in discussion that I might be interested 


for which I make my most profound 
During the cohrse of his remarks 


severity for some error that he alleged I had made with reference 
to the quantity of pig iron produced in the United States. The 
gentleman was right; I was not. I made the error of taking as 
authority, and not scanning it with sufficient closeness, a floating 


newspaper ent. 

I wrote to the man most informed on all subjects relating to the 
production of iron and steel in the United States—Mr. Swank— 
telling him of the statement I had made, of the source from 
which I thought I had derived it, and asking if he could point me 
to the item. He replied no, that he had never seen it, but that 
he had prepared a statement of the world's production that har- 
monized with the one made. My error was in not 
looking with that closeness that I should have used, and I mis- 
took for the production of the United States the entire produc- 
tion of the world. The gentleman was right; I was wrong. 

But I am a fallible mortal; and in that respect I am like many 
other I might perhaps be excused for making a mistake 
in regard to pig iron. I never produced 0 I never ate any. 
[Laughter.] I but little familiarity with it except that de- 
rived from books. But that fallibility on my part is not an ex- 
ception; there are other instances of the same kind, allow me to 


gentleman comes from Missouri, one of the great corn 
States of the United States, one of the proudest of them all, and 
one to challenge the pride of all its citizens. He lives in the very 
center of that part of Missouri that has been the most blessed of 
God, for I assume that when God saw fit to shower his choicest 
blessings to mark, as He marks no other part of the earth, that 
part that He most approves, He puts his seal of approbation upon 
the great corn belt of the world, which is located so that the home 
of the gentlemanis in the very center of that blessed region. One 
would suppone that the gentleman would be familiar with the 
subject of corn. He has raised a great deal of corn. He has con- 
sumed a great deal of corn, some of which he has eaten. [Laugh- 
ter.] And if there is any topic in the world that he ought to be 
absolutely familiar with, it is the subject of corn. I ot allude 
to this to show that the gentleman from Missouri is fallible, as 
well as the gentleman from Iowa. 

He stated that in 1902, the last year in which he had access to 
the records, this great corn belt of the world produced 1,522,000,000 
bushels. In 1902, that , the records tell us this same corn 
belt produced 2,523,000, bushels. The gentleman’s error was 
only one of a billion and a million of bushels. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, certainly. i 

Mr. CLARK. I gave the production for both years. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. And yon are attributing to me the statement of 
one year, when the statement was for the other. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, now, let us see. I would not be will- 
ing to doan injustice tothe gentleman. I read from the RECORD: 

Boie the last 3 2 eee produced 000 

n 0 or 0 0 
bushels and 3 28,000,000 bushels. ™ oe 


1 lause on the Republican side.] 
r. Speaker, SETEME the gentleman in making this state- 
ment with regard to the production of corn was to emphasize 
what he meant to be an owledgment from me that there was 
no on in the State of Iowa for the great cereals of that 
State. I stated that I lived in a county in which there was no 
protected industry. That was my language, goes x 2 to differ- 
entiate, as the subsequent statement showed that I did, between 
the industries as applied to manufactures, and the agricultural 
interests of the country. 

I think no gentleman in this House misunderstood me except 
my usually acute friend from the State of Missouri. Therefore 
he says that the 56 8 of my State have no protection at all for 
their industries, and he cites the small amount of corn that the 
Iowa and Missouri producer comes in competition with at the 
custom-houses. The gentleman is correct. We have now no need 
of protection for corn in the State of Iowa. That is true, and the 
gentleman tells us that we have thrown this, a seeming protection, 
as a sop to the farmer, and he arraigns the Republican party as 
being guilty of a crime, Does not gentleman know that the 
Wilson bill contains substantially the N ision, and that 


ocratic persuasion were guilty ae pega | the same, their 
rates being alittle higher? Of course they could not deceive them 
as the e pre ea at for there are few in this land who 
have memories and intelli 
ment of the Democratic < 1 
side.] But the gentleman neglected 
where his State and mine feel the ben 
protective tariff. 

In one of the recent years the farmers of this country produced 


of 
cent influences of the 
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butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs to the amount of $7,753,000,000 in 
value. -Think of that! And while it is true that Canada, lying 
above the forty-ninth parallel, can not produce corn harmful to 
our interests, Canada can produce and is our chief competitor, or 
would ke, in these other items of stupendous worth and value to us. 

The gentleman failed to say anything about that. The gentle- 
man was simply upon the subject of corn, and I hold corn as re- 
sponsible for his lapse of thonght. angel 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] takes 
me to task because inferentially, perhaps directly, I spoke of the 
first importation of Bessemer steel as under the Walker admini- 
stration. Of course that was not correct. 

A moment’s thought would have taught me, as it did the gen- 
tlemaa, that this was an error, although I have sometimes won- 
dered how he discovered that these statements of mine were mis- 
takes. But he would have known, if he had thought, possibly, 
that any man of intelligence must know something about the his- 
tory of Bessemer steel. But the point that I was trying to illus- 
trate was absolutely correct. I spoke of steel at a period when I 
should have said iron, because iron at that time was the only ra#- 
road bar that we had. I said when the first introduction of steel 
was made into the United States it was worth 8165 a ton. Now, 
at that time iron was worth $80 a ton, and every man knows— 
certainly the gentleman from Missouri knows—that in use the life 
15 a 2255 rail is more than three times greater than that of an 

n rail. 

So, for the purpose of my argument, I would have had a right 
o say that, as compared with the utility of a steel rail now, we 
were then paying $240 a ton for steel rails at the time when the 
first steel rail was introduced. My pu was to show that un- 
der the influence of a protective tariff the high rate enforced 
upon the ccuatry by Democratic theories had been constantly re- 
duced. That was my argument. I wassustained by the record 
that is the proof as to that—and none of you dare to combat it 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HEPBURN. -Let me finish my sentence. On all of those 
articles that have 1 and that we have been engaged 
in the successful manufacture of, all, however under the protec- 
tion given by the protective principles of the Republican party, 
prices have been reduced infinitely to the consumer. [Applause 
on the Republican 5 i Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
to give a candid, fair answer to this question: If steel rails and 


steel 

Mr. HEPBURN. No; I do not intend to have any interjection 
of that kind in my speech. If you have a simple question, I will 
answer it. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, I have a simple question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I do not intend to answer it. I do not intend to have any 
part of your h injected into mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr.CLARK. It would better it. It would improve your speech 
a good deal. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

r. HEPBURN. Ihave no doubt it would improve it a good 
deal. But now, Mr. Speaker, if I could model myself upon the 
gentleman, I could improve all cf my speeches. I would make 
them in at least four languages. Look at the learning found in 
the gentleman’s speeches—quotations from the Greek, quotations 
from the French, quotations from the Latin. The gentleman 
knows glibly the quotations. I do not know how familiar he is 
with the tongue. [Laughter.] But I know this, that if I could 
take him as my model I would go into the regions where Tacitus 
went. I would roam,” as the fellow from Wisconsin said, I 
would roam with old Romulus [laughter]; I would cant with old 
Cantharides; I would rip with old Euripides [laughter]; but what 
in the hell has that to do with the laws of Wisconsin.” [Loud and 
prolonged laughter. ] 

Mr. CLARK. As you are not familiar with the languages, I 
want to ask you a question in plain American, which you can 
answer in the same way. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If it is not part of your speech. > 

Mr. CLARK. It is entirely pertinent to your speech. If the 
price of steel rails and steel products has gone down all over the 
world, England included, at the same rate that they have gone 
down in the United States, then did the tariff of the United States 
have anything to do with the fall of the price? [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iam glad to be able indisputably to answer 
my friend from Missouri. There has been a fall in the prices all 
over the world. But why? Is it not a well-known fact that per- 
manent protection ber a certainty of construction, that it be- 
gets cheapness of method, that it begets lower prices, and under 
the glorious, stupendous competition brought here in the. United 
States by the beneficent protective tariff law its influence has 
Epron throughout our confines and . extends from shore to 

ore? Throughout the land, wherever there is a forge or a fur: 
nace or a rolling mill, there is competition. [Loud applause on 
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the Republican side.] It is so in regard to steel, it is so with re- 
gard to all the other protected products. 

The trouble is that with the Democratic tariff and their refusal 
to give this protection these industries would not arise. There 
would have been no competition. We would have been at the 
mercy of the foreign pe te and the reduced price to us would 
be dependent upon the pleasure and the interests of men that 
neither our legislation nor our society could control. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Republican side. 

Mr. Speaker, before I leave this question of Bessemer steel, Iwant 
to correct the gentleman a little bit further. He is too modest 
by half. He spoke most kindly of an ancestor of mine, one of 
whose eventful career Iam prond, save one thing. That old gen- 
tleman was a Jefferson Republican, and by his vote contributed 
to the election of Thomas Jefferson instead of Aaron Burr. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You say Jefferson Republican.” 

Mr. HEPBURN. They made that distinction before us yester- 
day, and the gentleman from Kentucky almost wanted to have it 
understood that the Republican party of 1803 was the Republican 
party of 1904. neh 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I just want to say to the gentleman 
that I do not think what I said was very material. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will withdraw that and get rid of it in the 
easiest way. 7 

I want to suggest that that ancestor of mine built the first fur- 
nace where the first Bessemer process, so called, was used in Eddy- 
ville, Ky., in 1847, the gentleman’s native State. His successor 
in the ownership of that iron establishment. produced the first 

ssemer steel or used the first processes ever known to mankind. 
Henry Bessemer has given his name to this commodity that now 
circles the world. His name is in the mouths of more men than 
that of any other man neig to-day, but yet he never made an 
ounce of Bessemer steel in all of his life until he used the proc- 
esses of other men, which made his imperfect and entirely inade- 
quate one sufficient. The patent for producing Bessemer steel 
was given to Mr. Kelly, of Eddyville, Ky., in 1856. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussions that we have heard here upon the 
tariff aostu from the distinguished gentleman from Missonri, 
from the gentleman from Mississippi, from all of the other States 
nearly, have settled one question beyond peradventure, and that 
is that the money question is now settled. As the Republican 

rty have fixed it so it is to be. Is not that true, gentlemen? 

o you not all a to that; the money question is a settled one? 

r. MADDOX Mr. HILL of Connecticut said not, as I notice 
in the mrs 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, whatdo you say? 

Mr. MADDOX. I say not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You say not, and yet you sit here and listen 
to these men discuss the tariff question; you a Democrat. Where 
are the pledges of your party, how obligatory are they upon you? 
How do they bind your conscience and your acts, if you will sit 
here day after day and hear them discuss this tariff question before 
the money question is settled? [Applause on the Republicanside. ] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. God Almighty settled the 
money question. 

Mr. MADDOX. I listened to you as I listened to them. Neither 
you nor they bind my conscience. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But it is your duty to rebuke. When a man's 
party is assailed, when his platform is assailed, when it is disre- 
garded, when it is trampled under foot by the leaders, it is your 
duty as a Democrat to rise in your place and rebuke the wanton 
desecration of the party. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MADDOX. I will try to do it now 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why, you are not—— : 

Mr. MADDOX. If the gentleman will yield, I will undertake 
to discuss what is my duty; it is not under the gentleman’s charge. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I am going to yield in an hour. Here 
is what you say: 

Intil the mone: estion © are 
tuch 5 changes inthe tariff Pei cor bs e spy en eee 
Applause on the Republican side. 

t do you gentlemen mean by this agitation for changes in 
the tariff laws withont you are prepared to confess that the money 
question is settled—the paramount issue? 

Mr. BOWIE. What platform is that? 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is the Democratic platform. 

Mr. BOWIE. What year? 

Mr. HEPBURN. 1898. 

Mr. BOWIE, That was the Wilson tariff platform, the Wilson 
bill we did not want to change, not the McKinley bill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes; but you were not in favor of any 
changes. 

Until the mo: uestion is are to an itation fi 

a er AN 95 5 we opposed y agitation for 

powers on the Republican 252 0 

another gentleman speak? [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Now we can draw some little comfort from this prolonged 
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discnssion. Oh, how weary we have grown under the iteration 
and reiteration of the threadbare Democratic theories—theories 
shown to be impolitic; theories shown to be unwise. It has been 
wearisome, indeed, but here is the consolation. We now know 
that in one matter, at least, you acquiesce in that which we have 
done and concede that final settlement has been given to that 
nestion which a little while ago was rocking the foundations of 
the Republic. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mir: Speaker; the gentleman from Missouri the other day took 
me to task for speaking of that period of seventy-two years of the 
history of this Government antecedent to 1860 as a Democratic 
riod. He misunderstood me. I said that it was a period when 
mocratic theories 3 the subject of the tariff were para- 
mount. That is what I said; that is what I stand by. Oh, I re- 
member that George Washington was President of the United 
States during that period. I remember that John Adams was. 

I know it full well, but during all of that period, during all of 
those years, there was never a protective tariff or a tariff of any 
value whatever for protection, 55 the second act passed 
under the Constitution, written by Alexander Hamilton, immor- 
tal Alexander Hamiiton, er Hamilton, to whom this na- 
tion owes more, under God, than any intelligence that God ever 
created [applause on the Republican side], had inserted in its title 
the fact that the act was for the purposes of protection, securing 
from the infant Government in the first days of its life. in those 
throes that then beset it, the broad declaration that it was within 
the power and within the duty of the young Republic to protect 
the labor of the Republic. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I remember that we had, too, for short periods—very short; 
alas, too short—a protective tariff, so in 1816, in 1824, in 
1828, and in 1842, but they were at all times the subject and ob- 
ject of vituperative assault by the Democratic party. They were 
permitted to live but for a few months at a time, not sufficient to 
produce pi result of any character beneficial to the labor of the 
country. 


man before he will invest his hundreds of thousands 
or his millions of dollars in 2 establishments necessary to 
carry on cheaply and efficiently the great work of protection 
must know that there is to be stability of conditions, must know 
that he is to have years rather than days in which to work out 
his great enterprise and to make the later years compensatory 
for the losses of the earlier ones. 


of 

of dollars, and they largely the spinning wheel, the loom at 
home, and the humble smali. cards, the blacksmith shop at the 
crossroads. There were no colóssal establishments; tħere were 
no establishments like Carnegie’s, like the Bethlehem works, like 
the t cotton mills that even now, thank God, we have in the 
South—nothing of that kind. There was no fostering, because 
the heel of a relentless Democratic , carrying out a theory, 
had refused that the laws should live and that the enterpri 
should grow. After all, Mr. Speaker, see how the gen an 
skirmished around the great proposition that I tried to bring to 
11 N two periods—two periods controlled by dif. 
I was con o p con y Gir- 
ferent theories—the period of seventy-two years upto 1860, where 
Democratic theories held sway upon the question of protection, 
and the other forty two or three where a different policy, a 
policy of protection, prevailed. tis what I was trying to do, 
and the gentleman did not attempt to disturb in any way the con- 
F the comparisons that I made. I 
called attention to the weal! 


000,000 of es in our favor, where the wealth of the world 


came to us, where we had gathered of their precious metals and_ 


of their portable wealth the stupendous sum of nearly three and 
one-half billions of dollars in the short space that intervened since 
we enacted the Dingley law here in the spring of 1897. That is 
what I was trying to do. Ah, how gingerly my friend from Mis- 
souri Mr. CLARK] treated that! 

If there was any climax or an akin to that which per- 
tained tomy speech, it was that which I was trying to bring to his 
attention and to the attention of the American people, so that they 
might through these object lessons, through arrayment of 
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facts, through these colossal blessings that have come to us in 
later years, make comparison between the two theories as I have 
made comparisons between the results of the two theories. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] And how did the gentleman dis- 
pose of it? If he had said nothing, I might have thonght that it 
entirely escaped his attention; that, busy with his own changin: 
views upon the tariff question, he had entirely neglected to thi 

of what any other man’s views were; but he blandly disposed of 
the subject by asking if I did not think that sunshine and gentle 
shower and fertility of earth had something to do with this later 
great production that I had called attention to. Fa 

Ah, yes, yes; all Republicans bow humbly in an obeisance to 
the great God that sends us the sunshine and the tle shower 
and gives us the fertile soil. Weare ready to do that. But did 
the gentleman mean to imply that during that other period that 
God—God omniscient, all powerful, knowing even what the 
Democratic party was doing—would be unwilling to send His 
benediction upon a country ruled by that party, and withhold the 
sunshine and the gentle shower and the fertility of soil during the 
first period that I spoke of? [Prolonged applause and laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad now to be able to bring some kindly in- 
telligence to the gentleman—something that I know he will ap- 
preciate. He wasagonizing in some portions of his speech because 
of the want of harmony in the Republican p Ho thought 
that he saw theshadow of Republican discord. . how it wrung 
his heart! He has been taught that all brethren should dwell to- 
gether in unity and love; and to see this shadow and to hear oc- 
casionally a discordant note coming from across the Mississi 
River and upon its northern border filled his heart with anguis 
But I am able to tell him now that harmony reigns. I am able 
to tell him now that in the county conventions of the State of 
Towa the Iowa idea is put to rest. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The Republicans have pS: themselves, and have 
asserted themselves in harmony with the doctrines of the party 
and in harmony with the doctrines of the lamented Me Kinley. 

Oh, the lamented McKinley!” How the gentlemen on the 
other side phrased with tenderness that sentence—he upon whose 
devoted head all the vials of their wrath, vitu tion, vilifica- 


ed, the men most slandered, were in ash So 

8 a 
Bah! It is con- 
temptible on the part of men who have pursued this persistent 
course, the course of malévolence, to whine and snivel at the 
tomb of those who for a lifetime they have vituperated. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the a party of Iowa stands by the plat- 
forms. Ah, they stand by the sentiments of the last speech that 
was ever uttered by the of its martyrs. And they rebuke 
the efforts of Democracy, by forgery, by partial readings, by the 
omission of qualifying and controlling sentences. to torture that 
speech into a pretense of support for their theories. 

Mr. McKinley never uttered a word—never a word in that 
speech or any other—varying from his constant insistence that 
all changes in the tariff or enactments in the tariff should keep 
in mind at all times Republican principles and should be written 
with complete regard to the protection of the industries and the 
labor of the country. [Applause.] You can here and there pick 
out a sentence, cut it in two, perhaps, leaving off a qualifying or 
controlling clause, and in that way may be able, by the forger’s 
tricks, to secure some countenance in his declarations for your 
theories. 

But what of harmony in the Democratic party? What are you 
doing? What dare you say except the simplest, simpering plati- 
tudes? Here we have an illustration: A great convention, the 

eatest of the Democracy in the records of this year, has been 

eld, great because it was expected that it would launch a Presi- 
dential candidate. What is there in that declaration of so-called 
„principles“ that might not have been written on any day that 
any so-called Democratic convention“ ever assembled in the 
United States? [Applause on the Republican side.] And thenif 
at that time there happened to be a living, burning question, how 
would 1 7 people have known whether you were voting it up or 
voting it down? 

Think of the attitude of the Democratic party to-day! Here 
came a young gentleman out of the West, from California. He 
re himself, and many of his people regarded him, as a fit 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. He moved over 
the troubled waters. He gave quiet and peace here 
and ther’, and he gathered about himself a vast following. And 
it at once became a t that unless something should be done, 
and that quickly, via man, Hearst, who was not in fayor 
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here with the Democratic leader of this body—he was not in favor, 
rhaps, with more than two-thirds of the Democrats of this 
ouse; he was not in favor with many of the Senators—that this 
man would be nominated if something were not done. 

And so the men who said, None but Cleveland,” the men who 
said None but Gorman,” the men who said “None but Olney,” 
all rushed together in conference, and scratching their ranks as 
with a fine-tooth comb, they finally discovered a man who, per- 
haps, had never uttered a political sentiment, who had perhaps, 
voted the Democratic ticket, who was a friend of Mr. Cleveland, 
who is understood to have voted for Mr. rp who Daa the 

vantage of regu- 
Ah! If the 


clamation Theodore Roosevelt lon, 
publican side]. it will be because they know him. It will be be- 
cause they know his sentiments, and approve them; because they 
know his integrity, and approve it; because they know his intel- 
ligence and wisdom, indorse them. What will you do? 

Mr. BENNY. Beathim. [Applause and laughter on the Dem- 
ocratic a 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, probably you will! You always do until 
the votes are counted [laughter and i preg on the Republican 
side], and if you had your methods of the South and had the 
orate: of the votes, of course you would beat him; we know 
that. . 

Mr. CLAYTON. How about Philadelphia? 

Mr. HEPBURN. We are going to nominate a man upon a 
platform. that ETTET for things, 8 2 for ideas, no 
mere ag tion o 4 — ing generaliti 

Mr. CLAYTON, ə has already nominated himself. 

Mr. HEPBURN.. Ah, the other parrot said that. [Laughter.] 
What will you do upon the tariff question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAN. I ask nnanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa be granted such time as he desires to conclude his re- 


marks. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Second the motion. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that the time of 
the gentleman from Iowa be. extended to complete his remarks. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I thank you, gentlemen. What will be your 
views upon the tariff question? Will you adopt the views of the 


3 from [Mr. CLARK]? A little while ago he 
said; 


destroy every custom-house in America. If I had my way, sir, I 
S ek teem Ei Hea tenes m a to e A Sac 

Again he says: 

Iam a free trader, root and branch. 

That is all of him. [Laughter.] That is what he would do. 
Will that be the view of the convention? Is that Missouri’s sent- 
iment? Missouri is one of the t States, colossal nowadays, 
important in Democratic councils. It hasa little ruction of its 
own, I am told—a little one. Itis being put in the doubtful col- 
umn. I saw a Democratic newspaper other day that said 
there were oniy Sion States that you could count u with 
certainty, and Missouri was excluded from the list. You will 
have to be careful, gentlemen, about the tariff. There are some 
Democrats in that State who will not want competition from 
Canada in their butter, their eggs, their cheese, their poultry. 
There are some farmers there who will not want competition 
from Canada or from Mexico in their beeves. 

What will you say? Will you adopt the gentleman’s theory 
and tear down all of these fine structures of ours, or will you 
hedge a little? I am inclined to think that you mean to hedge, 
for the gentleman from Missouri has started off on full trot for a 
complete hedging. 

One of the most remarkable things in that very remarkable 

h of my friend was the indorsement that he gave to a maga- 
zine article upon the tariff, written by the Hon. JOHN SHARP WIL- 
LIAMS. He seems to have surrendered himself almost bodily— 
mentally, at least, all of his convictions, or that which he calls 
his convictions—to the gentleman from Mississippi. That gentle- 


man said: 
Perhaps it might be said that an ideal Democratic tariff for revenue 
only” would consist in levying import duties upon allor nearly all imports— 


How indefinite that is. There is room to go to each fellow and 
tell him, Why, we are not going to take away the protection 


from yours. Don't you see? I have fixed that adroitly. I have 
said ‘all, or nearly all. Itisnicely arranged. It is not a Dem- 
ocratic ambiguity, is it, gentlemen? Is not that certain, positive, 
clear? Oh, yes. That would have done in the New York plat- 
form. But the gentleman from Mississippi said more— 
dividing them, however, into three classes: First, necessaries of life and 
necessaries of industries; second, comforts, and third, luxuries. 

Necessaries of life and necessaries of industries! If these are to 
be exempted—the necessaries of life and the necessaries of indus- 
tries, they constituting one class—that means free wool; that 
means free ore, does it not? That means free everything that en- 
ters into the manufacture of an article in the United States. Is 
that Democracy of to-day? But the gentleman goes on further, 
In the magazine article he continues: 

le t i mo ng 

cation ob pet arm eggi vd caves ba tormeties toc a 


ought not to be lost sight of. Atthesame time friends oftarilf reform would, 


no’ e down in a revolutionary way—* pi ue as the Germans say— 
all the scaffolding which the false system has erec 8 

Ah, they are going to dally with this great wrong, this moral 
wrong, so abhorrent to the tender conscience of the tender Demo- 
crats. Morally wrong, inherently wrong, every day wrong, that 
is to be kept constantly in mind, never to be forgotten; its goal 
is always to be in sight; and yet they are now dallying with it. 
They will not effect the remedy in a revolutionary way. Oh. no. 
They are through with revolutions. They have had their * 
ence. They do not want to do it in a revolutionary way. ey 
are not going to do it overnight. Oh, no. We have been prom- 
ised, gentlemen, that this thing of striking down protection is not 
to be committed in the night. 

When they do it they are going to have the courage to do it in 
the open day; but they are not going to do it at once. But they 
are going to dally with it a little while. But they say further 
that they can not have free trade here, because of a decision of 
the Supreme Court in the income-tax case. But for that they 
would have free trade. But the Supreme Court has injected its 
decision adverse to the income tax, and they have got to have 
revenue, and therefore they can not have their cherished ob- 
ject. They can not accomplish the act—this wrong—they can 
not commit this gigantic wrong just yet. So they are going to 
have ‘‘a tariff for revenue, to ona government economical 
and effectively administered." becomes the American tariff 
reformer’sgoal. ‘‘ Itmus?be kept in mind until it is reached, but 
it must be reached by the exercise of wisdom and good sense.” 

Gentlemen, there is a promise that the Republican party is to 
be called in to aid in this great work. [Laughter and applause 


on the Republican side.] 

Tif tariff reformer who would do things recklessly or too suddenly woula 
run the risk of destroying the very end which he had in contemplation by 
furnishing object lessens— 


Listen to that, gentlemen— 

pe ar of wich be d —.— f 2 on — — ie ried 2 ries 
u an 0 opinio: 
and deprived of the power of doing — N 

Oh, theless is an acknowledgment that if the Democratic 
party d. to do at once what they contemplate doing, what 
they think they will do, what they all say now if they were to do 
so that the people could see at once the enormity of their action, 
the wrongs they were inflicting, they would be hurled from power 
and would not be permitted to do anything. 

Ah, gentlemen, tkut is prophetic. The people do not, in my 
humble judgment, intend to hurl you from power. Oh, no, no. 
Satan was never banished but once, I think. [Laughter.] That 
excommunication can not be repeated until he gets into power. 
There is a wonderful wilderness of weary and wearying ways be- 
fore you reach that point where you will be in power, 
on the Republican side.] 

But the gentleman tells us that he is still theoretically, aca- 
demically, a free trader. Practically, a little while ago he was 
the most practical of free traders. Three years ago, I think it was, 
maybe four, he was then simply not theoretically a free trader, 
but an active, practical one. He was not willing to walkin the 
groves of the academy and discuss free trade as a theory. 

Ah, no! He was a practical man, an active man. He wanted 
to go to work and tear down the customs-houses, in his classic 
language, from turret to foundation stone. That is what he 
wanted then. But now he says, “Theoretically I am a free trader, 
but when we need revenue then I am in favor of tariff.“ Oh, yes, 
in prosperous times he is in favor of free trade, but when the 
storm comes, when the stress of weather arrives, when the clouds 
are lowering, when the banking institutions are going to pieces, 
when trade languishes, when the hum of industry everywhere is 
stilled—ah; yes, when calamity comes, then he reaches out for 
Republican aid and Republican methods; then he exclaims: “ We 
must have a protective tariff, or at least we must have that tariff 
that will raise revenue.“ 

I perhaps ought not to have said that the gentleman was in fa- 
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vor of protective tariff.” He said “that tariff that would raise 
revenue; and I make that correction. But I want to impress 


upon the Republicans this: That there is no such thi 
cid-ntal protective tariff for revenue. It can not be. t tariff 
that is wisely drawn for the purposes of revenue fixes the rate, 
the 5 rate, that will not impede the inflow of imports. That 
tariff for revenue that raises the most revenue and the largest 
duty that will not impede importations is not protection. 

That is not protection. No man is willing to put his millions 
into great enterprises because he only could lose alittle. If there 
is danger of loss at all he will not go into the enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, I have too long occupied the attention of the 
House, and there is only one matter more I want to speak of, and 
that is of reciprocity, Republican reciprocity—Republican reci- 

ity that limits its operations to the noncompeting article. 
3 on the Republican side.] That is all, gentlemen; and 
that is the oot kind of reciprocity that the Republican party has 
ever advocated or that any of its leaders have ever advocated. 

I challenge any man to find a statement fairly quoted from any 
one of the great leaders of that party that teaches vow ie Bere 
Oh! the gentleman says, that is impossible, impossible! That is 
Indicrous, so he says. Did it ever occur to him that there are 
many importations into the United States that are noncompeting? 
The millions that we pay for coffee, the millions that we pay for 
silk, the millions that we pay for fruits of a certain character, the 
millions that we pay for vegetable importations from the West 
India Islands, the millions that we pay for hemp and jute and a 
great variety of articles, and yet the gentleman waves the subject 
away blandly as ridiculous, as supreme nonsense. 

e are in favor, Mr. Speaker, of that kind of a tariff that pro- 
tects the labor of this country. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Weare not in favor of taking away the tariff from an 
article simply because it may become the creature of a trust. 
You must remember that the primary object of the Republican 
party in every tariff enactment has been to secure the interest of 
the laborer, and the interest of the manufacturer was but a mere 
incident. [Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] You can 
ate destroy, however, that interest, without its effect upon the 

borer. 

If there is such a shelter found by the trusts as a tariff schedule, 
we will take care of the trusts in some other way. We will not 
pull down the scaffolding of our prosperity in order to reach a 
trust. The arm of the law, the arm of the Constitution, the arm 
of the executive force, the arm of the courts, is long enough and 
strong enough to reach any trust oop Bek . successfully with 
it and to protect the people from its evil and harmful influences 
without the destruction of the great economic laws that during all 
the years that we have had them have been a benediction to the 
people. 8 and prolonged apy] . 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. CLAUDE Kitcuin]. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITC . Mr. Speaker, I do not hesitate to 
express surprise at the assault made upon me by the gentleman 
from Ohio yesterday, and at the assault made upon me by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa in the beginning of his remarks this morning. 
I regret that I have incurred the ill will of the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from Iowa 

Mr. HEPBURN. You haye not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Nor have I. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. And the deeper is my regret when 
I reflect upon the fact that I was standing here yesterday trying 
to sustain théir character by impeaching the man who de- 
famedit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman 
from Ohio charged by indirection that I was a “peanut poli- 
tician,” and the only evidence he offered of that fact was that I 
quoted here from his letters in the New York Journal. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

While I admit, Mr. Speaker, that it does not approach the dig- 
nity of evidence, yet it casts upon me-thesuspicion of being a pea- 
nut politician when I stand in this House and in this country and 
find myself sereeiig in anything with the gentleman from Ohio. 
[Applause and laug ter on the Democratic side.] ; 

The gentleman from Iowa this morning, referring to the quo- 
tation from Mr. Roosevelt's works yesterday that through the 
Southern character there ran a streak of coarse and brutal bar- 
barism,”’ said that the strongest evidence of its truth was my 
speech yesterday, and the only evidence that he uces to show 
my “ barbarity ” is that I 5 this House as 
to quote the barbaric language of Theodore velt. [Applause 
and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

He says I made a criminal assault upon Theodore Roosevelt. 
He should change that and put it in the RECORD as it was, that I 

here in this House and before the country against 
yelt’s criminal assault upon the majesty of the law of this 
land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. Speaker, it has 


as an in- 


[ was with my friend the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], and here to-day the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. URN] is agreeing with me in his admission that 
Theodore Roosevelt did advocate lynch law out yonder on the 
frontier for stealing a ten-dollar flop-eared Texas pony! [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, Iknow the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] 
felt that I was trying to humiliate him yeste „as he so de- 
clared. This I disclaim. I told him when I began that I was 
going to show to this House and to the country that I was the 
best friend he ever had, and just at the time when I was about 
to begin the manifestation of my friendship my time expired, 
and the Republicans on that side refused to grant more time. 

Now, if the gentleman will listen to me, and if the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hersurn] will listen to me, I will show both of 
them that Iam the best friend they have and the only defender 
they have against the defamation by Theodore Roosevelt of their 
characters that has ever appeared on the floor of this House. 

I quoted yesterday from Mr. Roosevelt's book wherein he de- 
clared that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], naming 
him, and all who agreed with him in his opposition to the present 
system of civil service—and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEP- 
BURN] does agree with him—were ‘‘champions of foul govern- 
ment and dishonest politics’’ in this country. 

I came to their rescue. My heart melted with sympathy for 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] and for the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] I saw them smarting under this brand which 
Theodore Roosevelt had burned into their foreheads; and I saw, 
too, the rod of Theodore Roosevelt's Administration shaking over 
their heads. : 

Isaw them crouching and cringing, and heard them begging 
and crying out, Glory! glory to Theodore Roosevelt!“ [pro- 
longed applause and laughter on the Democratic side], fearing 
to lift the voice of complaint. I realized their situation. I knew 
they were fettered and no longer free. I protested in my soul 
2 this a Ma of their good names by the bronco-buster”’ 
of the White House, and I said to myself, “I am going to the 
rescue of these gentlemen, and 


ak out for them [prolonged 
applause and oy e even if 


heodore Roosevelt expels me 


from this House by Executive order.” [Renewed laughter and 
applause.] And here I am, the only man in this nation who 
would dare doit. [Laughter on the ocratic side. ] 


Think of the Republican y. which has for so many years 
been indebted to fait service, for nearly half a century, 
of these gentlemen, not producing one man who would dare stand 
up here or elsewhere in this nation and condemn Theodore 
55 for traducing their good names. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Now, what thanks do I get for it all? [Laughter.] Ridicule! 
Iam by interpretation a“ barbarian,” a peanut politician,” be- 
cause I tried to remove the brand which Roosevelt had put upon 
their foreheads, and tried to take away the stigma he had put 
upon their memories, which must remain in the hearts of posterity 
[applause] unless it were expunged by order of the House from 
the works of Theodore Roosevelt. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I have, both to-day and yesterday, manifested 
measureless kindness toward these distinguished gentlemen; and 
now, after this ungrateful fling at me, I beg them, in the spirit of 
fraternity, to think of what that great poet and delineator of 
human character said: 7 

The wretch whom gratitude once fails to bind 

To truth, to honor and virtue let him lay no claim. 

But stand, confessed before the world, the brute disguised in man! 

Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

r. Speaker, I not only feel sorry for these distingnished mem- 
bers of the Republican party, but I feel sorry for the whole Re- 
publican party, and would immediately leave this band of Democ- 
zag here if I did not believe that in their hearts they sympathized 
with the Republican party in the awful predicament and situa- 
tion in which it finds itself to-day. 

It is like the man that Thomas Jefferson once described as hav- 
ing a wolf by the ears. It was dangerous to hold on, and it was 
dangerous to let go. That is exactly the predicament of the Re- 

ublican in having Theodore velt on hand as a Presi- 

ential candidate. [Laughter and applause on the Demceo atio 
side.] He will be your nominee, but you feel and know that it is 
as dangerous to put him up as it is to turn him down. 

Mr. Speaker, this denunciation by Mr. Roosevelt of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] use they did not believe everything which 
he believed as to the civil service is absolutely monstrous in the 
face of the fact that but for the “‘ spoil mongers,” whom he de- 
nounced, the candidacy of Theodore velt for President upon 
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the Republican ticket would long since have become a vanishing 
memory. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

More monstrous still, inthe face of the fact that he has violated 
‘the spirit of the civil-service rules and suspended their operations 
more than all of his predecessors combined. He has violated it, 
according to the annual report of the Civil Service Commission, 
‘sixty times. Grover Cleveland, with his eight years, not once; 
‘Benjamin Harrison, with his four years, not once, and McKin- 
ley, with his five years, only three times. 

Vet Theodore Roosevelt in his short time has violated these 
rules and suspended their operation sixty times! Will you refuse 
to believe, sir, that his opinions on civil service are 
monstrous when you consider these facts? [Prolonged applause 
on the Democratic side]. 

ere the hammer f g 

. LUCKING. I yield thirty-five minutes to the gentleman 
‘from Tow York [Mr. Cockran]. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 8 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, while the gentle- 
man from Iowa Mr. HEPBURN] was entertaining, and I may say 

delighting; the House with the brilliancy of his wit, the versatility 
of his powers, and the ae ea Lint ae references, a 750 gen- 
tlemen sitting near me ewas paying no attention 
Whatever to the question actually before us, and therefore they 
thought the very excellence of his performance served but to illus- 
trate strikingly a certain vice of irrelevancy which has overtaken 
our discussions. That, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to say, is a criti- 
cism which I think wholly unjust. There never was a speech, 
there never was an eerie a there never was a performance 
that illustrated more clearly how directly every vicious perversion 
of government can be traced to the fountain of all corruption— 
the protective tariff, which has demoralized our Whole political 
system. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us a measure which, if it have any 
justification or explanation at all, is a step toward inducing the 
Congress of the United States to establish a system of ship subsidies; 
that is tosay, of paying moneys from the to persons en- 
gaged in the business shipping: It is professedly a bill to pro- 
vide foran investigation of thesubject. It is actually ascheme to 
induce certain reluctant Members of the majority to take the very 
short step from indirect to direct use of the public funds for the 
benefit of private citizens. Now, I can not understand why so 
many gentlemen who support protection recoil from subsidy. To 
me subsidy is protection in its full fruit and complete develop- 
ment. The gentleman from Iowa was wise when he undertook to 
justify subsidy by defending protection. [Applauseonthe Demo- 
cratic side.] The only difference between subsidy and protection 
is that one is direct and the other indirect. One 5 the 
amount of public funds to be bestowed on an individual, the other 
leaves the amount uncertain. And in all operations of govern- 
ment publicity is preferable to secrecy or mystery. 

If this suggestion of subsidy can be explained at all, it proceeds, 
I assume, on the principle laid down by the late President Mc- 
Kinley in the message by which it was first commended to the at- 
tention of Congress. The burden of that message—I have not got 
it before me now, but I recall its argument ectly—amounted 
to this: tion of commodities by sea is a highly 

rofitable business, because it is very profitable Americans should 
encouraged to engage in it, and from these premises he argued 
that because this business is very table the losses of those 
engaged in it should be paid out of the Treasury! [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not for a moment claim to understand 
the force or, indeed, the meaning of that argument. I simply 
state it here that we canall—Republicans and Democrats—marvel 
atittogether. Thatargumentisnotin any way differentfrom the 
position taken by the report of the committee which recommends 
the passageofthis bill. This proposal must proceed on the fanda- 
mental proposition that without subsidies the business of shippi 
under the American flag would be unprofitable, and therefore 
would not be carried on. I do not suppose that even the gentle- 
man from Ohio A 5 GROSVENOR], hardened patriot that he is 
[laughter], would for one moment the poe of poy 
ing out of the Treasury a subsidy to a business that was in i 

fitable. Theonly excuse for a subsidy must manifestly be the 

act that without it the business could not be carried on at a profit. 
But this also in the last analysis must be the excuse for granting 
oe to certain industries under our tariff laws. So, Mr. 
peaker, while this measure is the most extravagant attempt ever 
made to. bestow funds on private individuals, its introduction has 
served one good purpose. It has resulied in presenting to the 
American le and to the American Congress in a new, strik- 
ing, and ly clear light the proposition which constitutes 
the fundamental, essential principle of protection, and that is the 
proptie and advisability of doing business at a loss. [Laughter 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. Speaker, that I am not exaggerating, misrepresenting, or 
misstating this wonderful principle must be self-evident. to any- 
one who takes the trouble to examine it in the light of cold analy- 


sis. If business could be done at a profit in competition with all 
the world, it would not need protection and would not accept it, 
But if it be proper to pay a man for going into a losing business, 
would it not, Mr. Speaker, be still more advisable to pay him for 
going into a paying or profitable business? 

An unprofitable business may in the eye of the protectionist be 
as good for a community asa profitable one, but surely it is not 
better. 

The doctrine of pee sir, Lassume has hardly reached this 
result—that it is better for the people of a country to have their 
capital and their labor engaged in losing than in profitable busi- 
ness. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I do not believe any 
gentleman of the majority; even the gentleman from Iowa, woul 
maintain that proposition. 

If it be advisable to pay persons for engaging in the business of 
shipping, which, according to the supporters of the bill, must be 
carried on at a loss, why would it not be at least equally advisable 
to pay a tailor for ing in his business of making clothes and 
a farmer for engaging in his business of agriculture, both of 
which can be carried on at a profit? And if it be proper to pay a 
man for engaging in any kind of industry, why would it not be 
equally proper to pay him for obeying the law—that is to say, for 
maintaining the e, since peace is essential to prosperity in 
every industry? ughter.] And after we have paid one man 
for going into a losing’ business and another for going into a 
profitable business and still another for obeying the law—and there 
we should pay so highly that none but lunatics would disturb the 

the question must arise, naturally and inevitably, where 
will we get the money with which to pay all these subsidies? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here we place our fingers upon the very crux 
of this whole question. If some industries be subsidized—that is 
to say, if their promoters are to be paid for tarios them on at 
a loss—there must be some other industries ed on at a profit 
from whose earnings these subsidies: can be paid. Money must 
be made somewhere, somehow, by some one, before it can be paid 
out to anyone. If we were all in losing occupations we would 
all soon be bankrupt, and then no revenues would be paid into 
the Treasury and no subsidies could be paid ont of it. There is 
one industry in this tind Seen is self-supporting, one business 
that needs no favor from Government, and that is the basic in- 
dustry of this land—the business of iculture. [Applause: 
Here, then, must be one of theindustries from the profits of whic 
the losses of unprofitable industries must be made good if this 
system of subsidi ies be established. Of course, my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], whose: eloquence is always picturesque as 
his arguments are faulty laughter on the Democratic side} will 
shy at this deduction inevitable though it be from his argument. 
He insists—asall protectionists must—that protection or subsidy is 
a beneficent mantle so extensive that it covers everybody; that 
is to say, we may all help ourselves to each other's pro and 
nobody pays the bill. ughter on the Democratic side.] 

This is a most inspiring rhetorical picture, but a very ag Ses 
foundation for the fiscal system of a country. Subsidies do not 
descend from heayen like rain that refreshes the earth. They 
must proceed from moneys in the Treasury, and these moneys 
must be contributed by the industry of the country. There is no 
other source from which they can come. If the losses of unprofit- 
able enterprises are to be made good, the moneys necessary for 
that purpose must be taken from the profits of prosperous indus- 
tries. Now, Mr. Speaker, if prosperousindustries must surrender 
part of their profits to government, that unprofitable enterprises 
can besubsidized, theinevitable, inexorable result of this splendid 
system, this very flower of Republican wisdom, this corner stone 
of Republican policy, is clearly and manifestly to penalize 
success that inefficiency be rewarded and thus 55 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Look, sir, at its * 
operation. If protection were as genuine as is pretended—and 
I am willing to admit, as es gentlemen on the other side be- 
lieve—if it were universal, if it operated on every man alike, no- 
body would be Benefited, nobody would be injured, and there 
would be no protectionists on that side of the House or anywhere 
else. If every gentleman opposite were allowed to take a dollar 
from his neighbor's pocket, at the end of the operation nobody 
would be any richer and nobody would be any poorer. Every 
man would have gained a dollar and lost a dollar, and I do not 
believe that many of you gentlemen would think a labor so bar- 
ren worth undertaking: [Laughter.] 

I do not believe the gentleman from Iowa would devote an hour 
of such superb rhetoric to such a ridiculous result. [Laughter.] 
But if every tenth man were allowed to take a dollar out of the 
pockets of the nine men nearest to him, then we would find 10 rer 
cent of our brethren opposite growing rich, and I have no doubt de- 
livering speeches, not quite so eloquent, but every bit as logical, 
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as the one we have just heard [laughter], persuading—aye, con- 
vincing—the 90 per cent who had been despoiled that their spolia- 
tion was really an enormous benefit to them; that it was the 
fountain of their prosperity, and assured the splendor of their 
prospects. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Extending the illustration from this Hall and from the gentle- 
men opposite to the whole country, itmust be plain that if every- 
one were protected in the same degree nobody would be protected 
at all. It is quite true that everything which anybody wants taxed 
at the custom-house is put upon the tariff schedules. But in the 
nature of things. only some articles are advanced in price by the op- 
eration of the tariff taxes. Agricultural products are not actually 
imported to any extent in this country, and therefore they can not 
be affected by any import duties imposed on them by law. The 
farmer gets nominal protection in the statute book, but none at the 
custom-house. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But the sub- 
sidy or protection Which he can not receive himself he is compelled 
to bestow abundantly on others. If the price of wheat be $ia bushel 
in Liverpool, that is all he can get for itin New York, Chicago, or 
San Francisco; but hosiery which costs $5 a dozen in an American 
city can be purchased in Liverpool for two dollars and a half. If, 
therefore, the farmer were allowed to buy what he needs on the 
same conditions that must govern the sale of his products, he 
would be able to get as much hosiery for two bushels and a half 
as under your law he can now get for 5 bushels of wheat. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. 

What is this, sir, but compelling the farmer, every time he buys 
a dozen stockings, to contribute out of his prosperous, self-respect- 
ing, self-sustaining industry of agriculture two bushels anda half 
of wheat to the enrichment of the individual engaged in the profit- 
less, losing industry of hosiery manufacture. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And in this way protection and subsidy must 
always operate to penalize profitable—that is to say, successful— 
industries by diverting part of their profits to the benefit of un- 
profitable—that is to say, unsuccessful—industries. 

I congratulate the country on the introduction of this measure, 
for the argument by which gentlemen seek to justify it enables 
us to reachaclear definition of this wonderful protective doctrine, 
which I offer to you gentlemen on the other side of the House, and 
which, if you be candid, you will accept, to the enormous benefit 
of the country, but the temporary disbandment of your organiza- 
tion. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] I define protection, 

and defy any gentleman fairly and fully to controvert the defini- 
tion, as the assertion that it is advisable for a nation to do busi- 
ness at a loss. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Democrats believe that it is better for a na- 
tion to do business at a profit than at a loss, and we believe 
business can not be done at the highest profit by a nation unless 
every person engaged in business makes a profit for himself by 
his own industry and by no other means, Republicans, it is now 
clear, believe that a country is most erous when only a 
part of its business is profitable of itself, and some of its citi- 
zens are encouraged to engage in unprofitable enterprises by a 
promise of bounties, subsidies, or protection from the profits of 
the prosperous industries. Surely, sir, it is no exaggeration to 
say that this measure has served to make clear as day the essential 
issue between the two ties—the issue between seeking pros- 
perity by Government favor and by the independent labor of the 
citizen, between paternalism and individualism, between Repub- 
licanism and Democracy. [Applause on the Democratic 1 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], who 
just concluded, and the gallant hero from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], 
who is as brave in facing the reasons of his adversaries as the 
bullets of his enemies, have both challenged us to name the issue 
on which this Presidential campaign mustturn. Sir, I repeat, the 
issue is made absolutely clear by this discussion. That issue is 
not the issue of prosperity, as gentlemen on the other side are 
fond of declaring. that there never can be a difference be- 
tween American citizens or, indeed, between human beings. 
men seek prosperity, whatever their condition, whether they be 

ublican or Democrat, white or black—whether they be civil- 
ized or savage. The savage pursuing a wild beast through the 
trackless forest to secure its flesh for food or its hide for covering 
obeys exactly the same impulse as the civilized man who drives a 
plow or wields a poz who goes down into the bowels of the 
earth in pursuit of treasure, or wholaunches his bark upon the surg- 
ing seas and turns its prow toward distant horizons. Both are 
seeking prosperity—that is to say, the things both believe essen- 
tial to their comfort. 

All men who labor, all men who live, seek prosperity; and no 

division can be made on that issue. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] But, sir, there is a distinction between the parece 
and the civilized man and between men in yariousstages of civili- 
zation, not in the one object which all desire, but in the methods by 
which that object is pursued. The savage seeks prosperity as he 
understands it alone—that is to say, he seeks it ineffec yand 


secures it but scantily; the civilized man seeks prosperity in co- 
operation with his fellows, and secures it abundantly. And that, 
sir, is also the difference between men in different stagesof civiliza- 
tion. It is the issue between gentlemen on the other side and on 
this side of the House, the essential difference between Republican- 
ism and Democracy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We 
seek prosperity in abundance by the civilized method of promoting 
and encouraging intercourse between men. You seek prosperity 
by trying to restrict the intercourse of men, and thus quite uncon- 
sciously you are seeking to maintain methods of barbarism which 
the world is rapidly outgrowing and which under the infiuence 
of a Democratic victory next fall will disappear from the face of 


the earth. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. MARSH. ill the gentleman permit me to ask just one 
question? 


Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I will yield to this question, 
but I wish to state generally for the information of the House 

Mr. MARSH. Just one question. > 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. One moment. 

Mr. MARSH. And that is whether the gentleman claims that 
the Wilson tariff bill brought prosperity to the country? He 
helped frame it. 

r. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker. I helped frame 
the Wilson bill that went out of this House in a blaze of enthu- 
siasm, fraught withan enormous promise tothiscountry. I voted 
against the emasculated edition of it that came back here from 
the Senate, protesting then against the surrender by this House 
of its absolute and exclusive right to originate every tax and eve 
item of taxation. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 1 
never believed that the Wilson bill as passed was a tariff- reform 
measure. I am very glad to discuss my action on it here or else- 
where. It became a protective measure of the worst sort because 
the protected industries were sufficiently rich, sufficiently desper- 
ate, and sufficiently corrupt to tie up the Senate and write their 
own schedulesin the face of that bi [Loud and long- continued 
cheering on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say for the information of the gentle- 
man who has just interrupted and of other gentlemen on that side 
of the House that I do not think one Member, even my distin- 
guished interrupter, should assume to prescribe the whole range 
of this discussion according to his own particular notion. This 
discussion is intended for the whole House. If I omit any detail 
which any gentleman thinks should be discussed, if he will make 
a note of it and bring it to my attention at the close of this speech 
I promise to stay here until to-morrow morning, if necessary, and 
answer every question that ingenuity may suggest and any motive 
propound. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

r. MARSH. [apologize for asking the gentleman a question; 
but he was discussing here Democratic free trade and the tariff. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I had not got to that, but I will 
in a few moments. 

Mr. MARSH. The gentleman was on the floor when that bill 
was under discussion, and he was one of the strongest advocates 
of that bill that brought disaster to the industries of this country. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. After this luminous contribu- 
tion [great laughter] I will, with the permission of the Chair, 
resume. [Renewed laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I think I had just stated that there could be no 
difference among American citizens or, indeed. among civilized 
men in desiring prosperity. But Americans differ very widely 
about the methods by which prosperity should be pursued. 

Now, sir, it might be well that we should agree in advance on 
a definition of prosperity. Nothing so tends to confusion of 
thought in economic discussions as the use of certain phrases, 
8 sonorous, and nonsensical, but which have a curious power 
to befog and often bewilder the minds even of the fairly intelli- 
gent. this House we have very frequently seen them inflame 
gentlemen on the other side to declaim in favor of saving the 


All | country while all the time they were simply bent on holding on to 


the Treasury. [Great laughter on the Democratic side.] Now, 
what is prosperity? Mr, Speaker, does prosperity mean, as some 
gentlemen seem to think, high prices for worthless securities, a 
few millionaires, enriched by su speculation? Does it 
mean the erection of a few without any improvement in 
the dwellings of the poor? it mean an increase in the number 
of private equipages, additional pomp in public ceremonials, or 
new “oped in private display? No, sir; because all these are 
possible, and, indeed, frequent, where the masses are sunk in abject 
misery. 

The sound, the Democratic, conception of prosperity is framed 
on an entirely different idea, I have defined it in another place, 
and I repeat it here. Prosperity as Democrats understand it is 
an abundance of commodities fairly distributed among those who 
produce them. It meansimproved cottages, housing and shelter- 
ing healthier and happier people. It means better clothing and 
better shoes covering sturdier limbs. It means more schools, with 
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wider instruction imparted in them. It means more hospitals, 
with better attendance for the sick provided in them. It means 
more parks and libraries and museums, with more intelligent peo- 
ple using and enjoying them. It means every resource of civili- 
zation brought in greater abundance within reach of those who 
create the wealth of a country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Now, sir, if this definition of prosperity be correct, it fol- 
lows that any system which tends to swell the production of com- 
modities is the system that makes for the happiness, the welfare, 
and the prosperity of a people. 

How is this prosperity to be reached? How are commodities to 
be peines in greatest abundance? There are but two ways, 
as I have already pointed out more than once, by which prop- 
erty of any kind can be by anybody. One is by pro- 
duction, the other is by plunder. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Whenever a man desires 8 he must secure it in 
one of two ways: He must make it or he must take it. There is no 
other way. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He must make it 
himself or he must take it from somebody who has made it. What 
he obtains through exchange —that is, by giving for it something 
which he has made—is . y himself. Now, sir, 
apart altogether from the moral question involved, Democrats be- 
lieve that production is the only reliable abundant fountain of pros- 

rity [applause on the Democratic side], because the fruits of pro- 

uction are boundless, while the fruits of plunder are necessarily 
limited. You gentlemen who come in here with a pr that 
moneys be taken from the Treasury and given to these pomen, 
which they have never produced themselves, must see that your 
enterprise is a scheme o 3 for you can not call it produc- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And the source of 
everything valuable if it be not production must be plunder. Mr. 
Speaker, I don’t for a moment wish to be understood as suggest- 
ing that the gentlemen who advocate this system of subsidies or the 
citizens who must provide by their industry the means to pay them 
realize that it is a scheme of plunder. This growing tendency to 
throw open the doors of the A aisy to every person who applies 
forlargessis a result that flows inevitably from a system of indirect 
taxation. It is dangerous, distressing, and demoralizing, but it is en- 
tirely explicable. Here, sir, is a full to overflowing from 
sources which no man quite perceives, like water in a well rising 
from some hidden spring in the bosom of the earth; and when 
treasure appears to come so easy it is rather a thankless task to 
deny men who really believe themselves worthy citizens a chance 
to place their hands on it. A man by the side of a well with a cup 
or a pitcher would be considered a rather contemptible character 
if he refused the loan of it to a traveler, weary and thirsty, 
that he might drink of the spring which ap à exhaustless. 
And so, Mr. Speaker, we, standing here beside a treasure which 
seems exhaustless and to proceed from no one in particular, are 
very naturally exposed to the animadversions, the criticisms, and 
even the hatred of hungry but ardent patriots if we hesitate to 
cone y with their importunities when they ask us merely to leave 
the doors of the United States Treasury ajar just a little and they 
will do the rest for themselves. ee on the Democratic 
side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, I have said that the policy of protec- 
tion is essentially a policy of plunder, and it was that statement, 
I believe, which brought my friend who interrupted a few mo- 
ments ago to his feet. 

Mr. RSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. No, Mr. Speaker; I will not ex- 
ay yield, but I will submit, 

r. MARSH. The gentleman, I e, knows that the six 
hundred and forty-odd amendments to the Wilson bill, against 
which the gentleman has made his severe charges, were placed 
upon that bill by the present leader of the Democratic party in 
the State of New York, Mr. Hill; and I suppose that the charac- 
terizations that the gentleman indul in applied to the leader 
of his own party. ee on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCKR N of New York. The truth knows no distinction 
of persons, Mr. Speaker, ing to Democratic notions. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I am very much obliged to the 
gentleman, as I am sure the whole House is, for his repeated con- 
tributions, but whether the measure of its gratitude can rise to 
the value of the contributions is quite doubtful. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I was about to say thatif the farmer, who is neces- 
sarily the victim always pona by partial legislation of this 
character—if he could understand clearly the system 5 which he 
is forced to contribute from his prosperous industry to these losing 
trades, why, he would meet its advocates with a shotgun or a pitch- 
fork and conduct the discussion on something like terms of equity. 
rue on the Democratic side.] Suppose now, for an instant, 

e exact truth were made clear to him; suppose that immediately 
after the harvest—it should not be done at seedtime, because 
that would discourage him too deeply [laughter] -a Government 
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officer entered his establishment and commanded him to set aside 
a given quantity of wheat for that steel industry so dear to the 
heart of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. . a certain quan- 
tity of turnips for the benefit of men engaged in the manufacture 
of cloth, and a certain quantity of hay for the benefit of some 
other beneficiaries of your tariffs or subsidies, don't you think the 
farmer would terminate the system at once—in a moment, if pos- 
sible—even if to 5 that result he had to dispense with 
the enormously valuable services of a great number of Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of this House? [Applause and laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Proud as your country is of you, gentlemen on the other side, and 
justly proud, the indignation of the men who are robbed by the sys- 
tem you maintain would very probably result in a permanent vaca- 
tion for most of you the moment the nature and method of the rob- 
bery were made clear, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, Ido not fora moment 
believe any appreciable number of Republicans realize that the pro- 
tective system is essentially a system of plunder. I do not believe 
any number of men in this country, outside of its jails [laughter on 
the Democratic side], would deliberately encourage or even tolerate 
an open proposal to plunder. But it is a remarkable though very 

eral feature of social organization that men who will recoil 

m & vicious proposal made in plain terms will tolerate it and 
even encourage it when described in ambiguous but attractive 
phrases. (Laughter and applause.] The man who would be the 
very first to resist an open invasion of his rights will often 8 
it and even aid it when it is disguised as a scheme to benefit him 
And thus it has come to pass that the farmers of the country not 
merely pe themselves to be despoiled for the benefit of the pro- 
tected favorites, but actually assist in their own spoliation when 
it is called a policy of protection to American labor. 

Mr. Speaker, on very slight reflection it must be self-evident 
that government can not interfere with parate industry under 
any circumstances without perpetrating plunder. This must al- 
ways be the result whatever the motive that inspires the interfer- 
ence, Surely I do not misrepresent your position, gentlemen on 
the other side; why, I am quoting the very words of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] when I say you believe that the 
Government should interfere in private industry for the purpose 
of protecting labor. That is how the gentleman puts it—for the 
purpose of protecting labor. The protection of labor may be your 

urpose—I am quite willing to believe it is gor only purpose— 
but the best of us have our purposes often defeated, and in this 
case no one can deny that the employers of labor take the prof- 
its—all of them—in the first instance, while the laborers are left 
to get as much of them as they can through the supreme remedy 
of a strike or the threat of a strike. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I concede the purposes of the gentlemen support- 
ing this measure are of the loftiest. Idon’timpugn the motives even 
of the men who are eagerly awaiting its passage. Nevertheless, 
sir, I lay it down as my fundamental proposition, capable of abso- 
lute demonstration, that government can not interfere in private 
industry except for plunder; that government can not be benevo- 
lent without being predatory. Iam not speaking now of any par- 

icular measure nor of any particular form which these attempts at 
benevolence may assure. I am advancing a principle which I 
believe to be self-evident without exception, and absolutely deci- 
sive of this entire question when I say that government can not 
interfere for benevolence, for protection, for subsidy, for bounty, 
for any benefit whatever to anybody except by plundering the vast 
majority. An individual can be generous and just at the same 
time, but a government can not; and that is a limitation inherent 
in government always. Ican give my neighbor anything which 
I have produced. Itis my own. To bestow it on another is an 
exercise of generosity creditable to my e 

But what has government of its own that it can give to any- 
body? What can government produce . own operations 
which could be worth taking? Can it create this desk before which 
I stand by any exercise of all its powers—legislative, executive, 
and judicial combined? Can it command the elements of which 
it is formed to leave their places in the economy of nature and 
constitute themselves into this article of furniture? Can it order 
the wool to leave the back of a sheep and convert itself into cloth, 
and make its order effective by legislative enactment, judicial de- 
cree, or executive command? No, sir; all the resources of gov- 
ernment together can not create one thing of the slightest value 
to any human being. There is but one source from which any- 
thing of value can proceed, and that is the labor of human hands, 
exercised on the bosom of the earth. If government can create 
nothing of itsown, it can have nothing of its own to bestow on any- 
body. If, then, it undertakes to enrich one man, the thing which 
it gives to him it must take from another man. It can not be 
generous in one direction without being oppressive inanother. If 
it has a favorite, it must have a victim, and, as I have often said 
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before, no government which is just, no government Which is 
democratic can have either favorites or victims. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 
Here the hammer fen] 
r. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may be allowed 
to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I would ask how much time 
the gentleman expects to take, 

Mr. LUCKING. Iwill say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] that the same courtesy will be extended to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But let us know how much time the gen- 
tleman wants. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am speaking 
altogether 5 

Mr. WILLI of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, nobody asked 
that question when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] ob- 
tained his extension of time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire to be fair with the tleman in 
every possible way, but I want a limit fixed, so that we can tell 
when the vote will be taken. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I suggest one hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous Gemte that the gentleman may have time to conclude his 
remar 

Mr. LUCKING. I think the House wants to hear the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that 
the 9 from New York be allowed time to finish his re- 
mar 


8. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Can not the gentleman give us some in- 
formation as to the time he is to occupy— 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I am speaking altogether ex- 
tem 5 
r. GROSVENOR. So that we may not be entirely in the dark 
as to how 7545 the debate is to continue. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. My object is to reach light, not 
darkness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I withdraw my ab rer to the extension 
of time, but hope it will be understood t this bill is to con- 
tinue before the House until a yote is reached, notwithstanding 
the exhaustion of time. 

Several MEMBERS, All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York may continue until he completes his speech? 
The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, the general propo- 
sitions enumerated just before the fall of your gavel I have laid 
down in many different places. Irepeatthem now because I have 
never yet seen an answer to them, and if they be self-evident, as I 
believe they are, it follows that any attempt at governmental 
benevolence, whether it be called subsidy, protection, or anything 
else, must always disguise a scheme of plunder. This assertion 
does not depend for its establishment on abstract reasoning alone. 
It is shown conclusively by the fruits which the system of benevo- 
lence or protection established by this Government has borne, by 
the demoralization which it has worked in our whole civic life, and 
which shows itself here in a most significant feature of our de- 
bates. 

It appears conspicuously in the utterances which have won the 
heartiest applause from gentlemen opposite. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], as will be remem- 
bered in the speech which he delivered here a few days ago, said 
that the Democratic was divided, that we did not know 
what we wanted and did not know how to look for it, while the 
Republicans know what they want and know how to reach out for 
it. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], in different language, repeated 
the same statement. Itis the burden of every Republican song 
to which I have recently listened. j 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is a perfectly just criticism. The 
Democratic party has a strong tendency to division. The Repub- 
lican party has just as strong a tendency to union. There is never 
any doubt [addressing the Republican side] about what you want 
[laughter and applause on the Democratic side] nor of the vigor 
with which you pursue it. We are often divided in opinion as to 
what constitutes the best policy for the country, and when these 
divisions arise 3 Democrats they fight them to a settlement, 
regardless of the result upon the prospect for office. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] You gentlemen have divisions wider than 
You have differed upon every conceivable question since I 
became a voter. Youdiffered onthetariff. Thegentleman from 
Iowa felt bound just now to declare that the Iowa idea” had 


only just been pee to rest. You have differed about the treat- 
ment of the ep erp you have differed about the Spanish 
war; you have differed about the currency; you have had as wide 
division on the question of the coinage as ever we had. But ro 
division on a matter of principle was ever sufficient to prevent 
your combining like one man the moment a chance arose to get 
possession of the offices. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

There is a great advantage in that Republican tendency. It 
simplifies decisively the problems of management. You gentle- 
men [addressing the Republican side] are animated above all by 
an appetite, and you are determined above all things to gratify 
it. 7 on the Democratic side.] We have beliefs; and 
beliefs very often engender differences in their interpretation and 
construction. We suffer all the weakness that comes from pre- 
ferring principle to office, the good of the country to spoils for 
ourselves. [Applause.] These divisions among Democrats often 
result in their defeat. When they have been settled and Demo- 
crats united the party has always been irresistible. A 

Sir, we stand to- day united upon one question, and it is a firm 
belief that government can not interfere with private industry 
without despoiling a majority for the benefit of aminority. [Ap- 
plause.] There is no danger of this working the other way. A 
minority will never be plundered for the benefit of a majority, 
because where spoils are divided among so many the share of 
each would not be worth the trouble of securing it. Spoliation 
will always be of a vast majority for the benefit of a small minor- 
ity. That is the essence of your policy; it is the motive power of 
your activity; it is the object which animates you; it is the foun- 
tain of that corruption whose very victims aid you to despoil 
them, so skillfully are they corrupted. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, we are going into this campaign, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa says, torn with distractions, many of us hold- 
ing different views, perhaps with a disposition to carry our con- 
tentions too far for individual comfort. [Laughter.] But that 
is a feature of Democratic procedure; it simply means that we 
are going to hold a convention. You are exposed to no such 
peril. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] I con- 
gratulate you on your security and on the satisfaction with which 

ou celebrate it. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] We will 

old a convention, with all the discussions and all the excite- 
ments inseparable from it. You will hold a ratification meeting, 
with all the regularity which characterizes such a performance, 
Laughter on the Democratic side.] Your proceedings are y 
arranged for you in a public building at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania avenue. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] The very 
selection of your presiding officer will not be left to yourselves. 
The platform is already written, and if you think the platform 
adopted by the Democratic State convention in New York is 
vague, why, I wait to hear your description of the platform that 
has been prepared for you in the Washington te House. 
[Applause on the Democratic nae) 
e will go into that convention determined to do the best thing 
for this country, and that means the best thing for the Democratic 
party. And because that convention will be governed by a de- 
sire to serve the highest interests of the 5 iA its action will 
be ratified by the people of this country. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] It is a marvelous fact, unique, I believe, in the 
history of all nations, that in the whole course of our country’s 
existence no permanent feature has been added to its political sys- 
tem that did not proceed from the Democratic party, formulated 
by Democratic conventions, enforced by Democratic Presidents. 
[Applause on the Democratic side and manifestations of derision 
on the Republican side.] I wonder if there was any hilarity in 
that laugh! Mr. 8. er, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means led that last demonstration; and if it be a speci- 
men of his joy I hope this House will never see him in a state 
of sadness. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PA . I want to say to my friend that I am delighted 
with his speech, and I am delighted with the reception of it on 
that side of the House. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee is not carrying sub- 
mission far enough. He did not accentuate the first syllable of 
the word that he has just used to describe hisemotions. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] Why, Mr. Speaker, if this tendency 
to break away from the model whom Republican leaders must 
follow in all things should go much further, the Republican p: 
baat Large fi apc sarhgi [Leughter on the Democrationide | 

. PAYNE again rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Oh, with pleasure; always. 

Mr. PAYNE. “The gentleman from New York” can leave 
that sort of exploitation and that sort of caricature to the leaders 
of the minority, the gentleman from Mississippi and his colleague 
from New York. 
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Mr. COCKRAN of New York. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIA is] furnishes to this House a striking illustration of 
what may be accomplished by a minority when it is led by pa- 
triotism and genius. [Applause on the Democratic side.) If the 
majority feel proud of this last performance of their leader, well, 
I congratulate them and the country on the prospect which it 

ms. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
ar Speaker, the effect of this predatory policy has been, as I 
said a moment ago, the entire demoralization of the political and 
business systems of this country. 7 

No stronger evidence of the extent to which this corruption has 
demoralized the whole body politic can be conceived than the ex- 
hibition which we have ere in this House when you gentle- 
men of the majority, instead of turning the light of investigation 
and publicity upon places which your own Administration has 
shown to be foul, haye made yourselves the rampart of corruption 
by defeating every per of investigation. E on the 
Democratic side.] e cag weir from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], 
with the intrepidity which distinguishes him in the face of reason 

ughter on the Democratic side], has asked us on this side to 
efinitely show the commission of a specific crime, and when that 
is done he says we will begin toinvestigate. Sir, I say that refusal 
by the majority to investigate is itself proof of crime. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

I notice the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], the leader 
of the majority, has endeavored to start-a laugh, but, alas! more 
sensitive consciences around him have smothered it in its very 
incipiency. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] is a lawyer, and a good one. He 
knows that no principle of law is more extensively recognized, 
more firmly founded Pi a the experience of mankind, than that 
which interprets the failure of a party to produce evidence within 
his control as an admission that if it were produced it would 
work to his own condemnation. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If the Post-Office Department is clear of crime, why do 
am not show it? It would be the very best service you could ren- 

er your party. Why do you not discredit all our criticism by 
sowing, if you can, that when we have charged crime we haye 
charged it recklessly? Why do you not vindicate before the 
ple the reputation of this body, the grand inquest of the nation, 
under whose eyes crime has been proved to exist, and which yet 
remains indifferent to the duty imposed on it by the Constitution? 

Convictions of crime in the Post-Office Department have been 
obtained in the court of justice. There has even been thrown from 
that sink of iniquity a stream of slanderous abuse over this body. 
Our own Committee on Post-Offices could not examine it without 
finding its members bespattered; and when in the name of justice 
and pure government we ask that the light of examination be 
turned on every feature of it, that all the facts be given to the 
American people, we are told by the real, intrepid champion of 
Republican performances, When you have proved crime, why, 
then we will examine it.’’ [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, this is but one evidence of the wholesale demoral- 
ization worked by this system of plunder. You can not enthrone 
fraud in the very heart of government itself and then expect that 
every element of the people will not become corrupted by its op- 
erations. When government is organized openly to enrich a few 
favorites enormously, is it any wonder that its officers will secretly 

use its powers to enrich themselyes moderately? This spectacle 
of government exploited for private benefit not secretly in viola- 
tion of law, but openly by authority of law, is the source of all 
the corruption which has discredited our politics, municipal as 
well as national. That the moral fiber of our national character 
remains sound and wholesome is shown by the indignation always 
provoked by clear proof of bribery, In the city of New York and 
in nearly all the great cities citizens have been moved to fury 
when they learned that a bribe had been accepted by some alder- 
man for his vote on the grant of a franchise. 

Under the pressure of popular excitement I haye known a po- 
lice officer to be convicted of felony for accepting a basket of 
peaches as a gift, and whole communities unite in pursuing to the 
1 a petty inspector for taking $100 to connive at the 

different performance of some public contract. All these mani- 
festations of popular indignation against corruption are whole- 
some features of our national character. They show a horror of 
that vice and a desire to uproot it. But, sir, they will never suf- 
fice to purify the streams of civic life. Reforms will never be 
eff by pursuit of petty offenders while graver wrongs are 
pepe by government itself. Corruption will never be erad- 

cated from our system, it never can be cured, while the Treasury 
is thrown open to everyone who covets its contents, while huge 
fortunes are built not upom skill in production, but upon the favor 
of government, while the majority here in this House maintain 


a system of laws by which all the industries of the United States 
are turned over to the plunder of a few favorites. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I always yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; the gentleman from Ohio will 
take care of himself, 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. He is also taking care of the 
Post-Office [great laughter and applause on the Democratic side], 
and he seems to be Sang it very well. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam told by gentlemen—I did not hear 
it—that the gentleman from New York says that I have said in a 
speech that when a crime was pome against some official 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Proven to have existed 
Nr. GROSVENOR (continuing). We would investigate. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Proven to have existed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I never said any such words, and the gen- 
tleman from New York either knows or, if he doesn't know, he 
ought to know I did not make that statement. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. That is not what I said. 
on GROSVENOR. I said that when a specific charge was 


e— 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Oh! 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, well; that is what I said. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I will change my language. I 
ask nothing better. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman is a lawyer or claims to 
bea lawyer, and he knows that there is a wide difference between 
a charge and proving a charge. 

Mr. COC of New York. The answer, Mr. Speaker, to 
that statement, the answer is, if we must wait for an investiga- 
tion till sufficient proof has been found to formulate a charge, 
the grand juries would have anticipated our action. [Laughter.] 
That is, I hope they would. What I do say is this: By solemn 
judgment of the courts the commission of certain crimes in that 

partment has been established. There is no proof that all the 
crimes committed have been discovered. 

To ascertain the extent of guilt and its whereabouts in every 
Department is the 055 tae duty of this poy as the Grand Inquest 
of the nation. By failure to perform that wy fully and pompir 
this House is seriously hurt in its dignity, and therefore I say, sir, 
the Members ought without the slightest hesitation to make the 
investigation demanded by justice and the public opinion of the 
country. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio, bold though he 
is—and some of us thi eis intrepid to the point of reckless- 
ness—bold though he is, he can not deny that the course of the 
majority in closing the doors of the Post-Office Department against 
any ene. investigation can bs explained on no other 
ground than that to open them would be to cover the Adminis- 
tration responsible for its affairs with infamy in the eyes of the 
American pope [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
There can be no reason for suppressing investigation except the 
fear that to prosecute it further would reach men whom it would 
not be safe for the administration of that Department to assail. 

The majority knows that to be true, and confesses it by refus- 
ing to turn the light of inquiry on the dark places of the Admin- 
istration. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have said the corrupting infiuence of this pro- 
tective system has affected not merely the administration of pub- 
lic affairs in every department of government, Federal, State, and 
municipal, but has actually extended to our industrial system. 
The truth of this has been made clear by the advent of the trusts. 
While the 8 industries were carried on by many different 
persons and corporations, the worst features of the tariff system 
were not conspicuous, use the competition of these domestic 
producers prevented the grossest abuses. But when it was dis- 
covered by certain enterprising financiers that domestic compe- 
tition operated to prevent them from taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to plunder the people, they very soon undertook to eliminate 
that competition by combining all the producers in certain fields 
of industry into these great trusts, which are a menace not only 
to business 8 but to the moral integrity of the commu- 
nity. [Applaus.] 

hese trusts are subjects of such grave concern to the people 
that even the supporters of high tariff feel they must be explained, 
though it is a little difficult to say just how the majority here 


regard them. 

have carefully examined the utterances of a most distinguished 
Member of the majority, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
FIELD], whose views on this subject the President has repeated 


and emphasized in many ways. So far as I have been able to as- 
certain his opinion, he seems to hold that some trusts are bad and 
some good, and that the bad trusts should be regulated or prose- 
cuted and the good trusts coddled. 

But, Mr. Speaker,neither the gentleman from Maine himself nor 
the distinguished occupant of the White House, who has adopted 
his views, gives us any test by which we can distinguish a trust 
which is bad from a trust which isgood; a trust which should be 
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pursued 27 Attorney-General from one which he might en- 
courage; the trusts among which he should, so to k. run amuck 
and the trusts among which he should proceed with his hat in his 
hand. Now, you will observe that this test goes to the very vitals 
of the whole trust question in its relation to the tariff. what 
the gentleman from Maine calls bad trusts” are essential fruits 
of protection, if they are possible only under a system of pro- 
tected favoritism, the conclusion is inevitable that they can be 
suppressed effectively only by destroying the system which pro- 
duces them. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, there is a perfectly easy method of ascer- 


taining which trust is US and which trust is bad. Whether a 


trust is good or bad—I think my friend from Maine will agree 
with me—depends entirely upon whether it operates to raise prices 
or to lower them. If it raises prices it is an injury to the Ameri- 
can people. If it lowers prices it can not do anybody oy harm, 
but must benefit everyone. Applying this test to the ac course 
of the Administration and the Republican party, it would seem 
as if their conduct was in direct variance with their theory. The 
gentleman from Ohio, in that very remarkable speech, echoes of 
which still linger in a memory, spoke with great pride of the 
President’s course in the case of the Northern Securities Com- 


y. 

N of all the trusts which have been formed in this country, 
there was just one that did not raise prices, and that was the 
Northern Securities Company; yet that is the one trust which 
the President has destroyed fae lause on the Democratic side], 
and he did not destroy it either . Speaker, as a matter of fact. 
The actual effect of his assault has been to make the corporation 
changeits clothing to makeit put on a more effective fighting garb. 
Before the judgment of the Supreme Court the Northern Secu- 
rities Company was controlled by two elements, the Hill-Morgan 
3 on one side and the Harriman-Kuehne-Loeb faction on 

e other. ' 

In obedience to the judicial order, a plan for the distribution 
of its assets has been devised, which with the aid of the Attorney- 
General has been sustained. Under its operation the Harriman- 
Kuehne-Loeb element is eliminated from any share in its manage- 
ment and the whole control of the railroads is now entirely in the 
hands of the Hill-Morgan faction or party. Thus the control 
which it was thought dangerous to leave in the hands of two fac- 
tions, combined under the name of a corporation, is placed now in 
the hands of a singlefaction. Thatis tosay, itis 
rower compass than ever, and this, Mr. Speaker, is the net result 
of that great crusade against trusts which is celebrated here as a 
triumph of wisdom, patriotism, and courage. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, Democrats believe that bad trusts—trusts which 
raise prices—are not to be regulated, but suppressed; that the rem- 
edy is not to prosecute them in the courts, but to prevent them from 
sed meat It may be asked with perfect Ly pact How can we 

what trusts raise prices and what trusts lower them? Why, 
the answer is very simple. No trust can prosper unless it enjoys 
some special favor of the hand of government. Trusts which 
have no favors can overcome competition and dominate the mar- 
ket in one way only, and that is by the excellence or, in other 
words, the cheapness of their product. There are but two ways 
by which a trust or corporation can enjoy special favor by gov- 
ernment—one is a tariff protection and the other special rates for 
the transportation of its products and materials. 

Granting special rates of transportation to any company the 
Congress of theUnited States has already declared to be illegal. 
There is nothing more that we can doin that direction. If a 
trust prospers through transportation favors, it can be pursued 
in the criminal courts, and it will be pursued when a Democratic 
Executive gets control of the Department of Justice. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Where the production of any article is 
controlled 9 5 trust foreign competition is the only corrective in- 
fluencewhich canpreventexactionson domestic consumers. en 
fear of foreign competition is removed by the existence of a high- 
tariff wall, the consumer isat the mercy of the protected producers, 
The gentleman from Iowa declared that competition is absolutely 
essential to industrial prosperity, but in the next breath he lauded 
a system which restricts competition. What the Democratic 
party wants is competition, for, as I have said, Mr. Speaker, 
undera competitive system no industrial organization can domi- 
nate the market except by the excellence of its product or its serv- 

. The Democratic party always encourages efficiency by pro- 
tecting jealously and completely all its fruits, however extensive. 
This is merely saying that always and in all things it believes in 
excellence [applause on the Democratic side]—excellence in in- 
dustry, excellence in service, excellence in morals. 
ar DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. With the greatest pleasure. I 
am always very willing to yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for a question on the trust question, 


uced to anar- | | 


Mr. DALZELL. I would ask the gentleman from New York 
if — 8 same views the eran 5 when mak- 
in ican campaign speeches in the Republican campai 

Sir. SOCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I never N a 
Republican speech. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Ineyer 
spoke without declaring my abhorrence of everything for which 
Republicanism stood, and when Mr. McKinley 1 a can- 
didate and I su ed him, it was not because he stood on a plat- 
form of his selection, but a platform that was forced upon him 
by the conscience of the American people. It is quite true that 
I stood for and supported Mr. McKinley in 1896, and if the same 
conditions arose again I would doit to-morrow. I would support 
him when I thought it right, but the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania would support him when he thought it profitable. That is 
the difference between us. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I will state that I have been in- 
formed that it was profitable to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cockran] to — 8 him when he did. [Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, that is a statement 
which has been made wherever there has been found a month foul 
enough to utter words behind which there was no conscience. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic ergs Now, the gentleman has made a 
statement which, in view of the place where it is uttered, calls 
for a notice which I have always scorned to give it when uttered 
anonymously. It has been ny ore at various times to support 
different political ies. I have never yet, thank Heaven, gone 
through a campaign where some one did not want to throw a 
stone at me, as the gentleman does now. I challenge him and all 
the cohorts of vice and crime and corruption that are embodied 
in the Republican party to show that the national committee ever 
contributed as much as my rai fare during all of that cam- 
pues: [Prolonged cheers and applause on the Democratic side.] 

We DALZELE. 1 do not uppose the gontl d any rail 

T. ; o not suppose the gentleman paid any rail- 
road fare. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I have paid my own expenses 
wherever I went; I have paid them not merely in political cam- 
paigns, but I have paid them while traveling all over this country 
on my way to various institutions of learning, to literary and 
charitable assemblages, and to meetings for the discussion of 
sociological questions. I challenge the gentleman now, as I chal- 
Mr. Hanna while he was alive, as I challenged the New 
York Tribune last fallin New York while Mr. Hanna was still liv- 
ing, and as Inow challenge everyone on any side, to show where in 
the last twenty years I have not been a subscriber to campaign 
funds rather than a recipient of them. But, sir, I welcome this 
interruption, as it shows exactly the weapon with which this or- 
ganized corruption that we call Republicanism means to conduct 
this campaign. Isaid it had worked a demoralization of our civic, 
our political, as well as our industrial system; and who testifies 
to it so strongly as the gentleman who attributes to me what he 
must know to be the universal custom among Republican poli- 
ticians? longed cheers and ae ere on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear exactly what the 
gentleman said. I understand that his remarks applied to me. 
babies was it the gentleman said? I could not hear it for the 
cheers. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, it ought to be re- 
peated. Ithink we have reached a point in this discussion which 
will probably prove of extraordinary value to the judgment of the 
country in reaching a conclusion upon it. I have said that the gen- 
tleman has attributed to me what he knows and must know to be 
the universal custom of Republican politicians, who thereby illus- 
trate the utter demoralization worked by this system of organized 
corruption at the basis of government, which makes all industry 
depend not upon the excellence of the product, but upon skill in 
corruption. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I can say as to myself precisely 
what’ the gentleman has said as to himself with respect to cam- 


gning. 
2 COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, it would not have 
been necessary to have stated that to me, for until that interrup- 
tion I should not have suspected the gentleman; but it has been 
my experience in life that no man is quick to accuse another of 
an infamy unless he has become intimate with it himself. 
longed cheers and applause on the Democratic ae 

Mr. ZELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman had better apply 
that logic to himself right now, and let me say to him that I said 
I had been informed—— 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. By whom; by whom? Name 
him; name him. 

Mr. DALZELL. By a Democrat. k 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Name him; name him, Name 
him now and here. 

Several Memsers on the Democratic side. Name him. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Name him, or admit that you 
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are—what can not be said in this House. [Prolonged cheers and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 
. DALZELL. Why, Mr. Speaker, of course I will not name 


Several Mempers on the Democratic side. Of course not; of 
course not. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Sir, the man who makes that 
confession can not interrupt me here again, nor shall I volunta- 
rily permit him to come within the range of my vision. [Pro- 
longed cheers and applause on the Democratic side.] 

. Speaker, the essential connection between trusts and the 
system of protection is clear from the fact that the sole object of 
organizing a trust is to eliminate competition, and that is possible 
only through the aid of a tariff wall. We have seen all the do- 
mestic producers of a protected article combined in a single con- 
cern, but it has never yet been found possible to combine in one 
concern the producers of the whole world in any field of ind 
or to control by any artificial agreement the volume of their prod- 
uct. The vital importance of competition to the masses of the 
people is shown, sir, by the value placed on the elimination of 
competition by the organizers of trusts. We have all seen that 
when a combination of several corporations is formed the stocks 
of each have been suddenly doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in 
poe, and this increase is not due to any Se reg power possessed 

y the promoters, but it is the value p in the open market 
upon the power to tax the gomis which the extinction of compe- 
tition bestows on the beneficiaries of the tariff. 

These trusts are capitalized noton the basis of the property they 

ess,buton the revenue theycould derive byexacting high prices’ 
or their products, and this power to extort high prices from the 
consumers proved to be their most important source of revenue. 
One company, the United States steel trust, which had property 
worth $500,000,000, according to the very liberal figures of the 
United States census, was capitalized at the enormous sum of 
over one billion and a half. On what was this swollen capital 
based? Every circular that was sent out by its promoters describ- 
ing the plan on which the corporation was organized stated that 
with the extinction of domestic competition it could exact prices 
sufficiently high to earn liberal dividends on its preferred and the 
common stock. 

What, sir, in the last analysis does this mean? It means that 
these trusts exercise a power to plunder the American people and 
that they treat this power as an asset of their own; capitalize it 
as one of their possessions. To the fair value of its product the 
trust is of course entitled. Under an honest condition of trade 
that is all it could exact. The difference between the fair value 
to which it is entitled and the high price which it is enabled to 
exact under the operation of the tariff laws constitutes the plunder 
that it levies eke community. In the case of the United States 
Steel Company this power to plunder the American people was 
expected to yield revenues sufficient to pay dividends on a capital 
three times greater than the value of all its property. According 
to this valuation this power to levy plunder which this concern 
exercised was worth twice as much as all the property it pos- 
sessed, Of its whole capitalization, therefore, one-third is 
on property and two-thirds on plunder. [Applause.] Every 
share of its stock represents one-third property, two- the 
power to plunder the American people. 

Sir, in all the history of the world there has never been any- 
thing comparable to this. Not merely do these capitalists exer- 
cise the power to levy tribute on the community, not only do they 
treat it as their own property and capitalize it, they actually offer 
andsell sharesin that power to plunder in the open market. i 
of it. Mr. Speaker! Not merely are the American people invited 
to buy shares in the right to rob themselves, but shares in the 
power to rob them is offered for sale in the markets of the whole 

World. [Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, history tells us that the supreme authority 

in the Roman Empire—that is to say, the right to tax the Roman 

ple and provinces—was put up at auction by the Pretorian 
Bards and sold to the highest bidder. And we are accustomed 
to think of that infamy as the extreme depth of depravity in goy- 
ernment. But, sir, the sovereign right to tax the 58 — of this 
Republic is sold every day before our eyes. The Roman Preto- 
rians sold the power to tax the Roman people in one transaction, 
so that the bidding was necessarily confined to two possessors of 
enormous wealth. Our Pretorians sell the right to tax the Ameri- 
can people, so to speak, in lots to suit. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] They sell it so as to bring a share in it 
within the reach of eray, Any man with $12 can buy an 
interest in the right to levy tribute on the American people. And 
= is bi pass that the industrial system of the country has been 

rought. 

It is true that the stocks of these trusts have gone down in value, 
because there was one strong, correcting influence which the 
trust magnates did not understand. They thought that they 


could raise prices without diminishing the volume of consump- 
tion. Here is where they made a mistake, the full results of which 
are not yet apparent. Contracts made before the amalgamation 
had of course to be filled, and for a year or so afterwards demands 
continued, profits were large, and all went merry asa marriage bell. 

But when these contracts were all filled, the high prices dis- 
co’ ed the making of new ones, demand diminished, profits 
went down, and stocks began to fall; yet the managers of these 
trusts could not try to stimulate consumption by the natural 
method of reducing prices, because they feared that the first ef- 
fect of reduction would be such a decrease of earnings as might 
force them to default in the interest on their bonds and fall at 
once into the hands of a receiver, and in order to maintain high 
rates for their product here they have sought a market abroad 
offering it there at greatly reduced prices. 

Now, think of the condition to which this has brought the 
business of this country. Trusts created by our own Govern- 
ment and protected by our laws are at this moment selling their 
products to foreign lands for 25 per cent less than they exact from 
the American people. What does this mean? Why, sir, it means 
that we can not obtain from our own trusts the ‘* most-favored- 
nation clause that we would demand peremptorily from a for- 
eign government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If Ger- 
many or France undertook to place a special duty upon wares 
exported to this country, or to enact revenue laws which would 
compel the people of this country to pay more for anything nec- 
essary to our trade than consumers in other countries are paying, 
we should break off diplomatic relations with her at once, and 
we should be very lucky if, while Congress was in recess or down 
at lunch, the President did not send a fleet of war vessels to bom- 
bard her nearest town. ([Laughter. | 

But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] will tell us 
that there are trusts in England, where trade is absolutely free. 

ite trne; and because trusts in England have no protection, if 

ey flourish there at all they can only flourish by the cheapness 

of their products—that is tosay, by the excellence of their service 

to the body of the English people. For that reason, sir, trusts are 

not unpopular in England, as they are here, where they flourish 
on tribute exacted from the community. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal that is vague and much 
that is incomprehensible about ‘‘ prosperity.” Gentlemen on the 
other side seem to think that the prosperity of the country de- 
pene entirely upon keeping control of the Government in the 

nds of Republican politicians. They tell us—and the gentlemen 
who interrw me while interruptions were still decent [ap- 
plause on the Democratic side] called my attention to the fact 
that the Wilson bill was ina period of profound industrial 
stagnation. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the parena pardon me? 

5 ine ae New York. any. 

r. MARSH. Stagnation that came upon the country u 
the election of a Democratic e Pr = en 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am about to 
discuss the necessary effect upon our prosperity of high and low 


based | tariff under all Administrations. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


HEPBURN] insists that the object of protection is to serve the in- 
terests of labor. I agree with him as to the object he has in view, 
but I believe the actual result of this policy is not to benefit but 
to injure the laborer. The welfare of labor is the main object of 
statesmanship in every country, or should be; for, sir, there is 
no a 45 5 absolutely infallible except the rate of wages 
pai T. 

There can be no genuine prosperity except where labor is high 
and where commodities are cheap, for the same causes produce 
both results. When wages are stationary and the cost of living 
increasing, or when wages are rising but moderately and com- 
modities advancing enormously, you have not got a genuine pros- 
nde but a bastard prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Not the permanent, ever-broadening prosperity that comes 
from Democratic production, but the elusive, temporary pros- 

ity that comes from Republican plunder; a prosperity that 
es and glitters for a while in the form of fortunes suddenly 
acquired, but which is always followed by gloomy depression. 
That is the p rity. through which we have just passed. But, 
sir, as we are all agreed that the prosperity of the laborer is or 
should be the object of all statesmen’s anxiety, let us see fora 
moment how the tariff has affected wages, as shown by the opera- 
tion of trusts. 

The price of steel is 25 per cent higher in this country than it 
is in Canada. At this moment the same manufacturers will lay 
down in Canada steel rails, structural steel, all manner of steel 
products, for 25 per cent less than they deliver them in New York, 
right at their own doors. What is the economic significance of 
this, Mr. Speaker? It means that the cost of building isadvanced 
enormously, and as a consequence the volume of building is rap- 
idly declining, 
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If, sir, the price of steel were reduced to its actual value, if we 
in New York could buy steel at the same rates that our own pro- 
ducers demand for it in Montreal, in Toronto, in Ottawa, and 
Quebec, there would immediately be such a revival of building 
activity as would cause a new demand for labor, and that demand 
would cause an advance in the rate of wages. What is true of 
steel is true of every other industry. When every field of pro- 
duction became dominated by trusts the prices of commodities 
were increased enormously while there was a slight rise in the 
price of labor. 

When the laborers saw huge fortunes created by a stroke of the 
pen, when they saw the addition of two and two in the capital of 
corporations made not four but twelve, the difference seized by 
their employers, the price of everything advancing to produce 
dividends on this inflated capitalization, their wages either stag- 
nant or increased but slightly, they to struggle not to im- 
prove but to protect their condition. ey insisted that if they 
were not to be benefited they should at least not be injured by 
this prosperity which ey! witnessed and which alone poli- 
ticians, newspapers, and favorites celebrate so loudly. Sir, that 
demand has been refused. So far from a general advance in wages, 
it is very generally said that the rate of wages must come down, 
and on every side strikes and threats of strikes are multiplying. 

The protected manufacturers, the beneficiaries of the Govern- 
ment, hold the plunder with ever-tightening grasp, and, far from 
dividing with the workingman, they are either reducing or threat- 
ening to reduce the rate of his wages, while at the same time op- 
pressing him by raising the cost of everything necessary to his 
existence, 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. . Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman claim that food products 
are advanced in price by the tariff? 

Mr. COC of New York. Why, sir, beef has been doubled 
in price, I understand. At this moment, I am told, there is a suit 
pending in which the Government of the United States charges 
that the price of beef has been doubled, or at least largely increased, 
through an illegal combination, and I am sure the gentleman will 
accept at least the sworn statement of this Administration. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side. 

Mr. LACEY. Has the tariff advanced the price of the food 
products raised by the farmers of my State? 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Yes—— 

Mr. LACEY, Then what becomes of the gentleman’s theory 
that the prices of food products are fixed in Liverpool without 
regard to the tariff? 

. COCKRAN of New York. Pardon me; let me finish. 
Wherever the tariff has been operative the trust has utilized it to 
raise the price of products to 
able to touch the price of wheat. But if you continue this system, 
a trust will arise strong enough to control the breadstuffs of the 
world and increase their pricé, although the farmer will get no 
benefit from the advance. He will get no benefit because there 
will be a diminishing demand, under which the trust will send 
down the price to the producer while at the same time increasin 
it to the consumer. The beneficiary of the tariff, the favorite o 
the Republican party, the contributor to its success alone will be 
benefited. He will have still more spoils at the expense of producer 
and consumer alike. [Applause on the Democratic side} 

But, Mr. Speaker, protectionists tell us that high prices of com- 
modities always accompany high wages. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. h prices do not indicate high wages, but 
low wages. Wages are always highest where prices are lowest. 

In this country, where the wages of a laborer are from one dol- 
lar and a half to $2 a day, the price of beef, bread, clothes, shoes, 
and every necessary of life is 50 per cent less than in Mexico, 
where the rate of wages for similar labor is about 25 cents a day. 
In Italy, where protection is high, wages are about half as high 

and the necessaries of life are twice higher than in free-trade Eng- 
land. This is not a matter of speculation, but of demonstration. 

Mr. Speaker, there is but one way in which wages can be raised, 
and that is by increasing the production of commodities. There 
is no other way. For it is only by increasing the volume of com- 
modities that you can stimulate a demand for the labor necessary to 

uce them, At the same time, sir, all increase in the volume 
of production must increase commodities, and that necessarily 
means a diminution in their price. Thus, sir, you see the ve 
same condition that leads to an advance of wages leads to a f 
in the cost of living. 

Whenever you have a prosperity resting on industry alone you 
have a prosperity attested by advancing wages, falling commodi- 
ties, abundant employment, and abundance of the things which 
employees and employers need for their subsistence, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, at this season all political debates, whatever be their sub- 
ject or their theater, are addressed ultimately to the political cam- 


e consumer. It has not yet been | p 


paign just before us, and I may be asked how will the principles 
or which I have been contending be affected by the Presidential 
election. I confess, Mr. Speaker, that, whatever the result of this 
election, it will not be possible to change the actual fiscal system 
of the country. Even if we the country next November, 
even if we elect the President and a majority of this House, the 
Senate will remain Republican for the next four years. 

But, sir, though no actual change in tha gy Sy system is 
possible its further extension can be arrested. Such a measure 
as this will never survive one Republican defeat. [Applause.] 
Democratic success will have one result of surpassing impor- 
tance. It will prove to the world that the conscience of the 
American people has awakened to the true character and in- 
evitable results of these predatory enterprises—enterprises of 
plunder at home and abroad, enterprises alike dangerous to our 
prosperity and ruinous to our fame—all of which will wither and 
disappear before one emphatic expression of popular condemna- 
tion. The gentleman from Iowa has said that the Democratic 
party has not yet decided on a candidate ora platform. I confess 
that to be true. None the less, I firmly believe the Democratic 
candidate, whatever his name, will be elected, because the defeat 
of the Republican party is absolutely necessary to the preserva- 
tion of republican government in this country, and republican 
government, I am confident, is not destined to perish from the face 
of earth. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But to explain 
this belief and justify it I must go back to a statement from which 
I was diverted by an interruption in the early part of this ponon 

Mr. Speaker, every addition to our political system which has 
pore permanent is of Democratic origi Whatever Democrats 

ve contributed to our Government is absolutely secure, for if 
it were assailed all men, without distinction of , Creed, or 
sect, would rise unanimously to defend it. The Democratic in- 
terpretation of our Constitution by Jefferson has remained its 
governing principle for over a century, Who to-day would un- 

ertake to change it? Who to-day would venture to suggest that 
any class, howeyer learned or rich, isa safer depository of political 
power than the whole body of the people? Expansion began with 
the acquisition of Louisiana, and you gentlemen on the other side 
showed the corrupting influence of your policy when you per- 
verted that Democratic doctrine of extending the beneficent sway 
of the Constitution by peacefully extending our frontiers over con- 
tiguous territory to justify beled rar of conquest and destruc- 
tion in distant lands when, ins 


[Applause] 
he doctrine that control of our national funds by a single bank 


opposed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] At the very begin 
ning of our Government the Federalist party enacted the alien 
sedition law. It was sup by some of the most illustrious 


Wire now would undertake to revive it? 

But, sir, this capacity of the Demsecracy to govern, even in de- 
feat, the permanent policy of the Government was shown most 
conspicuously and decisively after the war. 

On the questions that precipitated the civil war Democrats were 
divided and the party was defeated. Northern Democrats be- 
lieved in sustaining the Union. They bore the burden of the war, 
contributing to its expenses and hing in a large degree the 
soldiers who fought for the Northern side, while Republican offi- 
cers obtained the glory and Republican contractors made the 
fortunes, [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
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They recruited the regiments that opposed storms of shot and 
shell from Confederate batteries, that resisted charges of bayo- 
nets which no other soldiers could have withstood, that met the 
crash of cavalry on a hundred fields and made the Union trium- 
phant against an enemy who could not be conquered and who 
surrendered only when there was not a round of ammunition left 
to charge a soldier’s gun or a single ration to support a soldier’s 
life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But when the last shot 
had been when the smoke of conflict had lifted from the last 
battlefield, when the South, beaten yet sublime in her defeat, 
knelt amid the ruins of her hopes and the ashes of her cities, the 
true disposition of the North was expressed, not by the Repub- 
lican politicians who 1 to humiliate and degrade her, to hold 
her in subjection to the Federal Government, while excluding her 
from any share in its cqntrol; but it was expressed by Democrats, 
who insisted that the arms of the nation should be stretched out 
to their wounded, impoverished, sorely stricken sister, not to op- 
press her further, but to lift her from the ground on which she 
was prostrate, to encircle her in a glad embrace of reconciliation, 
and welcome her back to the great bosom of a reunited country. 
[Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Republican leaders and politicians undertook to reconstruct the 
country ona policy of pacification by punishment and . 
Carpetbag governments were established and supported by bayo- 
nets, which resulted in infamies at which Republicans have at least 
learned to blush. [Applause onthe Democraticside.] To this pol- 
icy of pacification by punishment and proscription Democrats op- 
posed a policyof pacification by pardon,and in support of that policy 
they came together as one man, all their past differences buried 
and forgotten. On that issue Democrats went down again and 
again in repeated defeats, but they never wavered in support of 
it. The election of 1872 seemed to be a crushing and final defeat 
of the party, a complete popular indorsement and approval of car- 
petbag governments and all their infamies. Republican politi- 
cians so interpreted it. A State government was overthrown on an 
order made by a drunken Federal judge at midnight. In another 
State the legislature was dispe: by troops under the command 
of a Federal officer. Dragoons fode all over the South, attempt- 
ing to maintain a hideous travesty of government, 1 
not only to the people whom it oppressed, plundered, and out- 
raged, but to the civilization of the age. And yet, sir, notwith- 
standing defeats, discouragements, discredits, disasters, and long 
exclusion from office, Democrats denounced these assaults upon 
puo and humanity, and their opposition prevailed. Though 

ts candidates failed at the polls, the principles of the Democratic 
party triumphed on the statute book, and the actual final recon- 
struction is not Republican, but Democratic. [Applause. | 

Sir, the Democratic plan of pacification by pardon in of by 
proscription has become the policy of the nation, and its re- 
sults constitute a glorious contribution to the civilization of the 
age. Instead of a country holding in subjection by force con- 
quered provinces, sullen, injured, resentful, we have a country of 
reunited States, reunited not by arms or fear of punishment, but 
reunited in an affection, a loyalty, a patriotism that can never 
die. [Great applause.] I do not believe there is a man on the 
other side who would to-day advocate a restoration of carpetbag 
government, who would countenance the issue of a judicial com- 
mission to another Darrell, or tolerate the invasion of a State leg- 
islature by Federal troops. 

Sir, Democratic patriotism has restored to the people of the 
Southern States control of their own governments, but the South 
has not yet been wholly and S pisa ee to the Union. 
She is still suffering from a serious disability, imposed not by 
statute, but by practice and by custom, The Union can never be 
considered fully reestablished while a 1 800 section of the coun- 
try is excluded from any hope that the Presidency can be reached 
by any of her sons. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, Republican extra ce, Republican corruption, Repub- 
lican recklessness, Republican contempt for justice, Republican 
hatred of constitutional limitation have borne one fruit of great 
value. They have awakened the conscience of the nation to the 
absolute necessity for change in the control of its Government if 
republican institutions are to survive in thiscountry. Whenever 
there has been imminent danger that a policy distinctively Repub- 
lican is in danger of becoming a permanent feature of our Goy- 
ernment the Democracy has always been recalled for the express 
purpose of expelling it from our political system. That danger is 
now clearly imminent, and therefore a change in administration 
is certain tocome. It will come now by the success of the candi- 
date nominated in the next Democratic convention, whether he be 
the Tagen recently offered as a candidate by the Democracy 
of New York or whether, as may well be the case, the necessity 
for punishi ers and naming an effective inquisition of 


wrongdoing in the different Departments should e us go to 


Missouri for a candidate, where a Democratic officer has shown 
how to pursue effectively offenders even of his own political party. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] Whoever may be selected, 
he will win, and his success will not be a mere party victory, but 
a great national triumph, because on the platform adopted at 
our convention we mean to place, or at least I hope there shall be 

laced, a representative of the South, a Member, sir, I venture to 

ope, of this body, the man who has led the minority here from 
division to union, from ce a to great efficiency, from a dis- 


tracted multitude toa si 
on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, in the generous applause awakened by this suggestion even 
on that side of the House, I read not merely an assurance of a great 
victory for the Democracy, but a promise that its success will be 
a regeneration of this land, a full reunion of the sections, anda 
cleansing of corruptions bred by the long success of sectionalism. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I have arisen, sir, to tell the 
gentleman who has taunted us here with uncertainty of p 
what our great underlying, commanding p e shall be. It is 
the expulsion from our system of everything for which this 
Administration stands by peeing upon it a decisive expression 
of popular condemnation and the final completion of reconstruc- 
tion according to Democratic policy, the full readmission of the 
South to this Union by the election of a southern man either to 
the Presidency or Vice-Presidency. Ee Are When the last 
cloud left by the civil war shall have been dispelled, when its last 
blood stain shall have been washed from our „when the re- 
habilitation and reconciliation of both sections shall have been 
made ope: and ree part of this country shall move together 
in the harmony and cordial cooperation of a perfect Union 
toward measureless prosperity, then, sir, the Democratic party 
will have taken but the first step in the great mission which 
awaits it. All these will be accomplished by the mere success of 
the Democratic candidate next November. 

After its inauguration the first duty of a Democratic Adminis- 
tration will be an investigation of the wrongs which the majority 
here are seeking to conceal, an investigation of the Departments by 
honest men whose abhorrence of fraud is so keen they will pursueit 
to the darkest corner in which it can take refuge, and, this done, the 
Democratic President must, by the excellence of his own service, 
establish the standard by whichall future Administrations will be 
paige. pe Sir, when good government shall haye 

en enjoyed for four years its blessings will be so abundant and 
so conspicuous that the conscience of the people will be awakened 
to the pressing necessity of making the moral law the governing 

rinciple of our industrial as well as of our political system. 
t is a task which will need the cooperation of a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress, and both will be the fruits 
of the approval which Democratic control of the executive de- 
partment will win during the next four years. [Applause.] So, 
sir, our purposes are not uncertain, as gentlemen opposite affect 
to think, but they are clear as they are salutary. They embrace 
an immediate abandonment of the dangerous policies and ten- 
dencies of the present Administration, a complete healing of the 
wounds still open after nearly forty years of peace, the reform 
of government, the exposure of corruption, the punishment of 
wrongdoing, and ultimately, when we secure control of Congress 
in both branches, the organization of our industrial system not 
on the plunder of any, but upon the union of all in peaceful and 
profitable production. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Iowa has taunted the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] for saying he would like to see every custom- 
house shattered 

From turret to foundation stone. 

That line, sir, referred to Tantallon Castle. Tantallon Castle was 
a feudal structure in Scotland, around which raged constantly a 
tide of war and plunder as some men sought to enrich themselves 
by seizing the pro of others. Tantallon Castle has fallen 
with the feudalism and barbarism of the age which it typified. I 
hail it, sir, as an auspicious feature of this discussion thata phrase 
applied to the feudal castle which has perished before the march 
of civilization and the spread of peace should be used to express 
a hope that the world may some day see the disappearance of 
custom-houses, which are survivals of a barbaric distrust that 
tends to isolate men from each other and to prevent them from 
uniting and cooperating in the cultivation of the soil for the 
benefit of each man. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What 
is the essential difference between civilization and barbarism? 
Civilization means the close intercourse of men for peacéful and 
productive cooperation; barbarism means the isolation of men or 
else their meeting in savage and destructive conflict. Factories 
from whose chimneys the smoke of industry rises like incense to 
heaven are outposts of civilization. It is the fervent hope of 
Democrats that they be multiplied, Fortresses and custom-houses 
are the twin relics of barbaric distrust which prevent profitable 
cooperation and encourage wasteful plunder. Surely it is patri- 
otic and humane as well as Democratic to cherish the hope that 
ultimately this earth may be purged of both, [Applause. 


rly effective opposition. [Applause 


While the Democratic 
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Mr. LOVERING. Will the gentleman yield? I want to ask 
the gentleman before he sits down how he will explain away our 
idle factories during the years 1893, 1894, and 1895, with people 
walking the streets 

Mr. GOCKRAN of New York. I thank the gentleman for the 
interruption. It was something which I had overlooked. The 

tleman is determined, probably, to make my speech a little 
55 , but I think the conditions he mentions should be explained 
to the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Go on a couple of hours; we will wait for 

ou. 
z Mr. COCKRAN of New York. The gentleman will never 
have spent two hours better. [Applause on the Democraticside.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LOVER- 
8 called my attention to an omission, for which I apologize 
to the House. I have said that the Democratic party has always 
been the force which contributed permanent features to the 
development of our Constitution and defeated every dangerous 
proposal which Republican politicians or their predecessors had 
attempted to inject into our political system. 

I should have added that there is one other mission which the 
Democratic party has been frequently called upon to perform, and 
that is to rescue the country from the industrial e which 
has never failed to follow any extended period of Republican as- 


cendency. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman 
must recall two great panics, one in 1873 and one in 1893. They 
both ed from the same causes and both were cured by ex- 


actly the same remedy. They both were the result of Republican 
profligacy, the same Republican profligacy which has brought over 
is country now the shadow of a disaster that disturbs the confi- 
dence of Republican leaders and endangers the volume of contribu- 
tions by Republican financiers, the gravest danger that can threaten 
the prospects of that party. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
The panic of 1873 was caused through the extravagance and prof- 
ligacy of Republican administration here in Washington. The 
panic of 1893 proceeded from precisely the same cause. And just 
as long as Republican administrations scatter the contents of the 
with lavish hand—that is to say, just as often as Repub- 
lican Presidents occupy the White House and Republican major- 
ities control Congress—every period of Republican ascendency will 
ta oe pee by violent panics and long periods of depression. 
Applause. 

Mr. 8 er, gentlemen on the other side seem to think that 
there is a different law governing the property and prosperity of 
a nation from that which governs the property and prosperity of 
individuals. But no state can waste its resources and escape 
distress any more than an individual can dissipate his — 1 and 
escape ba ptcy. I do not care how rich a man may be, if he 

nds more than his income he must either retrench or collapse. 
Tt he has a million dollars a year and he spends a million and a 
half, one of two things must happen. He may continue his ex- 
travagance and become hopelessly bankrupt, or he may stop his 
extravagance and begin to retrench. If he begins to retrench in 
time, the restoration of his solvency is certain, but the period of 
retrenchment will be very unpleasant. What is true of an indi- 
vidual is equally true of a nation. Under Republican Adminis- 
trations this Government has nearly always lived beyond its 
revenues. From final and irreparable disaster the country has 
always been delivered by Democratic reformers. Because Repub- 
licanism has been profligate it has maintained an appearance of 
splendor, which the unthinking often mistake for prosperity; 
y, which is essentially frugal, suffers 
som a certain unpopularity which sterm economy always pro- 
yokes. 

From the close of the war to 1873 the Republican party was 
in absolute control of the Government in all its branches, and as 
aconsequence the Treasury was wide open. One patriot after an- 
other helped himself to its contents. [Laughteron the Democratic 
side.] ey finally began to quarrel over a distribution of the 
spoils, ma through their disputes the extent of the corruption be- 
came public. 

The Crédit Mobilier scandal made plain a political demoraliza- 
tion so widespread that it affected even the Congress of the United 
States, while a financial panic of great severity produced wide- 
spread distress, and the people awoke to a conception of their con- 
dition. They sent down a Democratic majority to this House 
which reduced the cost of government goael while by expos- 
ing fraud and driving the perpetrators from public life it created 
a wholesome publio sentiment which checked for many years 
any revival of extravagance. After five years of very strict 
economy the country, which had been plunged in industrial pros- 
tration, rose once more to its feet and entered quite naturally 
upon a period of prosperity, and of this the Republi stole the 
credit. [Applause on the Democratic side and laughter on the 


3 KE 
e panic of 1893 presents the same story in the causes that 


8 it and the patriotic service which remedied it. In 1889 a 
mocratic Administration left office. It had accumulated a sur- 
plus in the of over one hundred millions. The question 
which perplexed the people was how they should dispose of their 
treasure. The prosperity was enormous and growing every hour, 
as genuine perity always must grow. 

In 1888 the protected industries, whose right to levy taxes on 
the people had been challenged by a Democratic Executive, were 
able to purchase an election, The Democratic candidate was de- 
feated, and within two years that treasury, which had been full 
to overflowing, was a gaping void. Through profligate opts 
tures and a ruinously restrictive tariff the revenues which been 
posing a surplus sank below expenditures until at the end of the 

arrison Administration the Secretary of the Treasury was on the 
point of issuing bonds to obtain sufficient funds for the support 
of government. By a vicious financial system a delusive appear- 
ance of p ity was still maintained. Financiers gambled on 
Wall street and appeared to be making enormous gains. S. - 
lators were buying yachts and projecting the erection of pal- 
aces, but wages had no increase. The inevitable consequence of 
that fictitious prosperity followed. A growing deficit in the 
Treasury made the advent of a panic certain. The Democrac 
came into power at the very hour that Republican profligacy cul- 
minated in di The dark cloud of industrial distress appeared 
in the financial sky, not from the Wilson bill, but before a word of 
it was written. It settled down over the length and breadth of this 
country like a pall, wrapping in its sinister folds countless thou- 
sands of homes, while the gaunt specter of starvation was seen once 
more stalking through American highways and knocking at the 
doors that sheltered American labor. There is danger, sir, to fear 
a reappearance of the same specter, now that the prosperity which 
Democrats restored after 1893 is again endangered by the iniqui- 
ties of the Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The depression which followed the crash of 1893, produced b 
Republican profligacy, was relieved by Democratic frugality an 
honesty just as prosperity was restored after the crash of 1873. 
To-day, sir, we see many reasons to apprehend the collapse which 
always follows Republican ascendency. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LoverinG], who inter- 
rupted me, to tell the House why it is that business has decreased 
so seriously during the last year by the confession of everyone? 
Some may doubt whether we are on the verge of a panic, but no- 
ey will deny that business has declined. Why has it declined, 
I ask you gentlemen who insist that Republican ascendency is all 
that is necessary to insure prosperity? You say that Mr. Ses 
velt is as good as reelected. You say that Republicans are secure 
in the control of government for the next four years. Why, then, 
is prosperity disappearing when all the conditions of prosperity, 
according to the Republican evangel, are here? Has there heen 
any failure of crops? Have floods broken loose and overflowed 
the banks of our rivers, submerging farms and wrecking houses? 
Are our mines any less rich in treasure? Are our fields less fer- 
tile? Are men less industrious or less moral? Is there any cloud 
of war on our horizon? 

No one will pretend that any of these disasters has befallen us, 
And, Mr. Speaker, if Providence has not withdrawn His favor from 
us, there can be no other cause for the decline in our prosperity than 
the folly or corruption of man. [Applause.] It may be said here, 
sir, as it has often been said before, that industrial depression al- 
ways follows industrial prosperity, according to some mysterious 
law which none but Republican politicians has been able to dis- 
cover. Sir, there is no such law. this had been a genuine pros- 
perity, every day that it lasted would have insured a morrow of 
wider production. If prosperity means abundant production, 
every day of prosperity must result in swelling the amount of capi- 
tal available to reenforce the hands of the workingman, to make 
his product larger and therefore his wages higher than ever be- 
fore. But this prosperity, sir, must be a prosperity coming from 
production. Ifit bea rity coming from plunder, it is eva- 
sive, delusive, temporary, always followed by exhaustion of the 
plundered and demoralization of the plunderers. the serious re- 
striction of industry, the prolonged stagnation of all commerce. 


. [Applause on the Democratic side. 


Why, Mr. S er, I ask again, prosperity declined in this 
country? Iwi mn Ae Prosperity has declined and is declining 
because it is not built wholly on production, but largely on plun- 
der; because the business of the country in large measure is either 
carried on at a loss or on false pretenses—at a loss if tariff protec- 
tion be necessary to make it 8 för its promoters; on false 
pretenses if it would be self-sustaining without any assistance 
from the Government. At the same time the necessity for dispos- 
ing of the 5 zeroan pine by high 8 3 
to extravagant appropriations, profligate expenditures, demorali- 
zation of our tice system, political, social, andindustrial. Here, 
sir, are abundant reasons for the decline of our prosperity and 
for the recurrence of that depression and stagnation which con- 
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front us. Sir, what is the remedy? It is simply to reform. Cease 
extravagance. End the system that breeds it. Encourage every 
man to en in industry by . from profiting 
through the spoliation of his neighbors. en all men are secure 
in the enjoyment of everything 3 by their labor, there is 
no limit to the number of human beings that this soil can support, 
for then every man, being employed profitably, will produce more 
than he can consume, and then every increase of the population 
m 6 fountain of additional wealth to the community. [Ap- 
use. 

n Sir, we read in the Scriptures that when the children of Israel 
were famishing from thirst in the desert, Moses, by striking the rock 
with his rod, brought forth abundant streams of water by which 
they were refreshed and saved from destruction. Democrats be- 
lieve that as the rod in the hands of the prophet brought forth 
abundant streams of water from the rock the spade in the hands 
of labor can bring commodities in measureless abundance from 
the bosom of the earth. [Applause.] 

In concluding this speech, extended much longer than neces- 
sary by reason of the many interruptions with which I have been 
favored, I repeat, sir, that the distinction between the two par- 
ties can be reduced to an exceedingly narrow compass. 

Republicans believe that prosperity can be crea by legisla- 
tion; we believe that if it be genuine it must be created by labor. 
You believe that success in manufacture should depend on the 
favor of government; we believe it should depend solely upon the 
excellence of the product. You believe that part of the people 
should be paid for engaging in unprofitable occupations from the 
profits of self- ining industries; we believe that every member 
of the population should be employed in profitable industry and left 
to support himself and enrich himself by his own labor and noth- 
ing else. The whole Democratic faith is embraced in one princi- 
ple, which can be formulated in a single sentence. If I had my 
way I would make it the whole Democratic platform, for it em- 
bodies every principle of government which Democrats believe 
essential to the w and peace of a nation. Itis the principle 
that government has no right to do anything for one man that it 
can not do and does not do for all men. That Democratic princi- 
ple of equal rights for all is the true principle of security, of glory, 
and of prosperity, Build your laws upon it and the foundation 
of your Government will be so firm that no conyulsion can ever 
disturb it, and your flag will acquire a brighter glory than has 
ever entwined it. Make it the basis of your industrial system, 
and your prosperity will not be delusive or . inter- 
rupted by recurring panics and long periods of industrial stagna- 
tion, but it will be permanent, uninterrupted, and real, for its 
source will not be the ever narrowing fountain of plunder, but 
the ever widening fountain of production, and its tide will be 
abundant, measureless, deepening, growing forever and forever. 
[Loud and long-continued applause. ] 

Mr.GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, the majority report of the com- 
mittee provides for the appointment of a commission of ten, four 
of whom shall be members of the minority party in Congress. It 
will not be amiss to discuss this proposition for the information 
of the Members of the House, as well as for the enlightenment of 
the American people, 

The matter of subsidies or bounties, which means pecuniary 
aid, is simply another form of paternalism. The action of the 
majority of the members of the committee that reported this bill 
is in keeping with the policy of the Republican party to afford 
aid in the shape of a protective tariff to manufacturers, a bounty 
to sugar planters and other so-called infant industries.“ 

Let it be clearly understoodethat the members of the minority 
of the committee having this legislation in charge are as anxious 
to promote the growth and 1 of the merchant marine as 
our friends on the other side, but not at the expense of the tax- 
payan The report of the minority is clear and emphatic on this 
subject. 

The majority say: 

But this is not a subsidy measure: it is simply to ascertain the needs of the 
merchant-marine service and to apply the best remedy; therefore in nosense 
is it a partisan proposition. 

When the bill was discussed in the committee, a resolution was 
offered to have the commission consist of twelve members, with 
equal representation to the two political parties, thus making it 
an absolutely nonpartisan measure. The majority members 
promptly voted it down. 

In view of the past record of the Republican party and its pres- 
ent position on this and other matters of a similar character, it is 
safe to assume that the findings of the commission will be in favor 
of ashipsubsidy. Our Republican friends in 1896 thought differ- 
ently, as their national convention of that year in St. Louis de- 
clared against ship subsidies. Since then a change has come over 
their dreams, and they are now in favor of giving bounties to the 
merchant marine of the country. An active lobby has been very 


pes engaged here in Washington for several years past in favor 
of bounties. 

As the amount of tonnage to foreign countries carried by shi 
flying the American flag is gradually decreasing, something should 
be done to secure the needed relief, and that, too, as speedily as 

ible. Why delay this matter a year or more when it should 
ve been done during the present session of Congress? 

The Committee on Merchant Marine, consisting of seventeen 
Members of the House, is certainly capable of taking care of the 
matter. At the head of the committee stands one of the leaders 
of Congress, who would in all probability be placed on the pro- 

commission. Is not the committee able to handle this vexed 
question. and, if feasible, bring about speedy relief? 

Regarding the matter of bounties, Great Britain pays mail-ship 
subsidies amounting to $4,500,000 yearly. In addition, Admiralty 
subsidies are paid amounting to $389,000. The latter item is in- 
tended to encourage the merchant marine of that country and is 
the only subsidy paid by that Government. 

Germany pays annually $2,087,500 bounty to her steam and 
mail ship lines. The German Government grants some indirect 
forms of 3 namely: Exemption from payment of 
customs duties and preferential railway rates. 

Under the first of these manufactured articles intended for ship- 
building are admitted free of duty, and under the second special 
rates are made for through bills of lading in the matter of freight 
on the railroad and steamship lines. 

France in 1901 granted poa subsidies amounting to $5,836,- 
855; for construction or shipbuilding, $1,160,000; for navigation, 
$2,440,000, making the total bounties paid by the French Govern- 
ment in that year $9,936,355. Yet the tonnage of ocean commerce 
carried is but 5.43 for the year ending June 30, 1903. 

Russia pays for postal bounties $233,475; only one steamship 
company receives postal and nonpostal bounties. Russia pays 
liberal bounties for the rtation of troops, ammunition, and 
passengers. However, it should be stated that the Russian volun- 
teer fleet which receives bounties is owned by the Government. 

Austria pays two kinds of bounties: First, parcels post, mainly 
for l services and moneys advanced by the Government for 
shipbuilding, without interest; second, bounties granted for trad- 
ing and ship subsidies, paid to the mercantile marine ships of the 
nation, amounting to $300,000, Austria’s total bounties amount 
to $1,594,940. 

The Italian Government policy (laws of 1901) aims at the in- 
creasing of navigation bounties and decreasing construction 
bounties. 

In Holland subsidies are only paid for value received, as an in- 
demnity for the transport of mail. They are not paid for con- 
struction or navigation purposes. 

The bill which passed the Senate March 17, 1902, provided lib- 
eral bounties. The amount of subsidies to be paid annually under 
it was not to exceed $5,000,000 yearly until 1907, when the maxi- 
mum was not to exceed $8,000,000. 

This was evidently an entering wedge, for no one acquainted 
with the facts will claim that these sums would materially in- 
crease our merchant marine. If subsidies are to be granted for 
this pu , they should be large enough to accomplish the de- 
sired ends. Ex-Commissioner of Navigation Bates estimates that 
to give the aid intended under the Hanna-Frye bill would require 
$40,000,000 yearly at this time. 

For eight years or more we have been paying to the American 
Steamship Company, of New York, the sum of $750,000 yearly in 
the shape of a subsidy. The result has been that from two ves- 
sels then brought under the American flag we now have four— 
City of Paris, New York, St. Louis,and St. Paul. Rather a slow 
growth for the expenditure of over $6,000,000 by the Government. 

It is claimed, ially by our Republican friends, that other 
nations pay subsidies and the United States must also do so. This 
is an error, as France alone really pays bounties. 

There are about fifty lines of steamships between Europe and 
this country. Most of them never receive a penny of Govern- 
ment money, not even for mail carriage. Two only receive sub- 
sidies—the French line and our own American line. 

The other great Atlantic lines—the Cunard, White Star, and the 
two German express lines, the fastest steamers in the world—re- 
ceive no bounty. They are paid so much per pound for mail 
matter carried. 

Our people own many foreign-built ships sailed under a foreign 
fag; the number is estimated at 100. 

our coastwise commerce all must be carried by American 
vessels flying the American flag. This trade, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
amounts yearly to 20,000,000 tons and requires a large number 
of vessels to carry it, while the entire foreign trade, exports and 
imports, last year amounted to 28,466,763 tons. 
British House of Commons in 1901 appointed a special com- 
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mittee of thirteen members, of which Mr. Evelyn Cecil was chair- 
man, to thoroughly examine into the matter of ship subsidies. 


This committee held thirty-two sittings, ing forty-one wit- 
nesses, experts in different lines affected by the matter, and after 
going into the subject of bounties exhaustively for nearly two 
years reported at great length to Parliament. 

On page 10 of the report we find the following: 

Your committee after due consideration is of the opinion that the principle 
of subsidies by or for the Admiralty is oniy justified for obtaining a limited 
number of vessels of the highest speed and great coal endurance among the 
mercantile marine, built according to Admiralty requirements for purposes 
of national defense, providing that the Admiralty find it more economical to 
subsidize swift merchant steamers than to build naval ships. 

From the statements of eminent men who appeared before the 
committee and gave evidence in the matter, the following ex- 
tracts are selected: 

Mr. William Redmond, M. P., in answer to a question, said: 
Tes; I think it would be very much better to spend the m on a war 
ship than to subsidize an ordinary merchant ship, however fast she may be. 

In reply to the question, Would you say that subsidies are un- 
fair?” Sir Robert Giffin, an authority on this matter, said: 

Undoubtedly; and if things were let alone I believe that almostall govern- 
ments would find that out in time, but it might do a great deal of mischief 
in the meantime. 

Other well-known experts gave similar testimony. 

This committee of distinguished gentlemen, after a complete 
and thorough investigation, made the following final report to 
the House of Commons, which was adopted and sent to the House 
of Lords, where it is being considered: 

ing of shi bsidies, at considerabl 
5 n has ans Sag daolo mt Gt eontperition coat 
British chivowners and trade upon the 3 routes of ocean communica- 


tion and in the er from British to continental pora of some 


branches of fo 


ing effect of subsidies upon foreign competition, British steam shipping and 
trade have, in the main, held their o and under fair conditions Briti 
whers are able to maintain the time commerce of the country. 


That subsidies are the minor factor, and commercial skill and industry 
the major factors, of the recent development of the shipping and trade of 
certain foreign countries, and notably of Germany, where, for example, the 
granting of ugh bills of lading via the state railways has had an impor- 
tant effect. In some other countries subsidies have led to no satisfactory re- 


sults. 
8. That the subsidies given by foreign governments to selected lines or 
owners tend to restrict competition, and so to facilitate the establish- 


ment of federations and shipping ri and therefore that no subsidy should 
be granted without Government control over maximum rates of ht and 
over this combination of subsidized with unsu owners to t com- 


tition. 

4. That the 5 of British shipowners with their commercial rivals 
upon unfair condi 5 government interference by way of subsidies, 
at way of control of freights, is more healthy and likely to be more bene- 
ficial to the nation and empire than a state-subsidized and state-controlled 

stem under which the shipowner would have to depend less upon his in- 

vidual CSET and skill and more upon the favor and support of the 
vernment. 
E That a general system of subsidies other than for services rendered is 
costly and inexpedient. 

6. That rare cases occur where, in view of 8 
subsidies are 5 for establishing fast t tish comm 
and that at the present moment such a subsidy should be favorably consid- 
ered for a line to East Africa, where there is no direct British stenrcabip 
10 and where British trade is handicapped by foreign subsidized steam- 
ship lines. 


From this report it seems clear that subsidies or bounties will 
not help the languishing merchant marine. 

The New York Sun, a Republican paper of good repute, had 
the following, under date of January 24, 1904, attributing the de- 
pression to the unsettled condition of labor: 


SHIPBUILDING AT A STANDSTILL—LABOR TROUBLES HAVE RUINED THE 
INDUSTRY LOCALLY. 


Not for many years have alipinin yards hereabouts had so few con- 
tracts on hand as now, owing principally to labor troubles. Over $3,000,000 
in repairs alone, acco’ to conservative estimates made by the employers, 
has been lost to the city, most of it in and even if stable conditions 
should be restored it would be a long time before the trade could reach the 
condition it had been in previous to these troubles 

The strikes in the pe cn during the last eighteen months for higher 
wages or fewer hours of work were ordered, the employers say, withoutany 
consideration as to whether they could afford to pay bigner wages. Witha 
reduction of the hours of labor cames reduction of the amount of work done 
in a day, and thus the shipbuilders were in a ition of compe with other 
seaboard cities where wages were lower where the labor were less 


Even the overhauling of the trans-Atlantic liners, which used to be done 
here, is deferred now, on account of the industrial conditions, until the ves- 
sels reach the other side. 

Five firms have been driven to the wall, two of which are in the hands of 


Island, and the Morse shipbuilding 
5 Iron 


Dock 


be ee 
The labor situation is msible for the t dullness in trade, 
the trouble going farther beck than the last strike 2 series of strikes, It be- 
three years ago with the rapid rise of wages, the cutting down of the 

of labor, and the great Siol sa A e of the amount of work performed 
perman. The last is to my mind the greatest factor in bringing about the 
present ble state of affairs, both for the employer and — ny 
“It is safe to say that the volume of business has decreased about $3,000,000 


in the past eighteen months, which must mean a much greater loss for work- 
men in this vicinity than it does for the employers.” 

Another largo employer affected by the shipyard strikes said, regarding 
the building of ships of e tonnage here: 

“Until labor conditions are on a more stable footing any enterprise in the 


the wages would be cut down to re ga 
no 


under the conditions which 


The Merchants’ Association of New York City, an organization 
with nearly 200,000 members in the United States, under date of 
January 27, 1904, adopted the following, which I desire to read 
and haye made a part of the RECORD: 


The Merchants’ Association is in favor of the appointment of a commission 
to carefully study and propose such legislation as will afford Government aid 
to the dev ment of our merchant marine, exclusively as a product of our 
own shipyards but in such form as not to injure or riminate against 
other interests. It does not advocate such aid asa requirement of commerce, 
because commerce has shown its aaa to thrive best under the freest 
competition among the tonnage of all na 


of 
the airnet acquaintance with 


TS, SCOU 
liers, and the need qf shipyards at numerousand convi 


sea 

It is idle to claim that l tion has discriminated shipbuil: in 
9 t in so far as the protective tariff did so prior to the 
eration of shipbuilding material from its operation and in so far as the pres- 
ent na tion laws impose undue hardship on its operation. Capital in the 
United States has ees ge" and found more profitable investment in other 
Sects a AEE ECON OAKA empl, arcmin clas oat tate catered 
ent to a nt on foreign cap some must have suffe 

building had been 


shi; 

Neither can the 3 of 1 be attributed to the higher woes 
id here to labor, because it is admitted that the labor is 8 
reg and is aided by ee more thanelsewhere.  shipbuild- 

rial rin coun com- 


organization. however, count for much, and it is 
must contend althy growth ensues. Whatever ag, Si the reason, 
it is certain that shipbuilding, except for our coasting trade, has languished, 
and, under existing conditions, offers no attraction to capital. 

In so far, then. as ship: and a mercantile marine of local construction 
may be a national need, they are entitled to national assistance. 

Merchants’ Association has opposed the subsidy bills pro to the 
Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses, because neither one of them would 
vided for would actrus ta tia greajer pert to tonnage of foreign cumstraoton 

‘or would accrue in its grea onnage of fo 00 n 
and assist in the restraint of commerce. 

You will doubtless remember the genesis of the bill proposed to the Fifty- 
sixth Congress. Senator FRYE some years before appointed a committee of 
twenty-five hoya — to draft d. 8 o These citizen A bash for — most 

owners of tonnage and, for a owners o mnage. 

tism being thus confronted with -interest the nature of: the meas- 
ure alas gy was le3s of a surprise in itself than that it found favor in Con- 
gress. e committee of twenty-five mee just pa to the final short 
session of the -sixth Con; was not to have the true meaning 
of the bill expounded to it, as it was explained to tor FRYE, and the com- 
mittee resolved that the bill must not only become a law but take prece- 
dence of appropriation bills and other vital legislation. 

The bill to the -seventh Congress was more carefully drawn 
to conceal its true significance. An amendment was so strongly urged to 
limit its 9 to United States tonnage that a general US to that 
effect was adopted before it was reported by the Committee on Commerce. 
A simple alteration in its provision for a mail subsidy, however, practically 
nullified the general amendment, because it rohibited a mail service unless 
jobs the admission of the tonnage of the famous shipping trust known as 
the “international mercantile marine.” 

Thus in the o bill the Postmaster-General was“ authorized“ tocon- 


of commerce woul 

with to rescind the a or admit the fleet of 

i f ty of one infiuential member 

trust to infiuence the action of a shi 
ashington 


make 


an saguo of Unite States tonna 
the shi 


ed in W. 


The De ent of Commerce and Labor, in the Daily Consular 
Reports for April 2, 1904, on page 11, has the following on German 
shipbuilding: 

d at th 8 
tha Imperial Government has !!!... ACA tone TA 


d. The business interestsof the Empire, well-armed with the best 
educational qualifications, have been the backbone and life thereof. From 


such sources the enormous amount of capital required to build the shipyards 
and to construct new vessels has been forthco: R 
Most of the vessels which have been and are built are nota 8 


the 3 but rather of the opportunities still existing for transocea: 
carriers. 


From these sources of evidence the only conclusions that 
can be drawn are that subsidies are unn and, when adopted, 
unsatisfactory; that the principle on which they are founded is a 
vicious one and at variance with free government. 

Then, when subsidies have been granted by this Government, 
notably to the American Line, which has y received a bounty 
of more than 86,000, 000, it is claimed by the management of that 
Iine that the profit comes largely from the unsubsidized Red Star 
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Line, owned by the same company, but flying the Belgian flag. 
If this is true, it settles the question of Government aid. 

Our friends on the majority side of the committee assert that 
the freight paid on onr foreign commerce exceeds $200,000,000 
annually, which it isclaimed is a loss to our people. This is mis- 
leading. as more than two-thirds of this sum is on exports, and 
the freight is paid by the purchaser abroad, who would naturally 
prefer vessels flying the flag of his own country. 

Freights on imports are paid by our merchants and business 
men, but at low competitive rates. Subsidies, therefore, will not 
help either class of shippers, as freights will always go where the 
lowest rates can be obtained. 

Mr. William W. Bates, formerly United States Commissioner 
of Navigation, and author of The American Marine and Ameri- 
can Navigation, standard works, fully discusses the rise and fall 
of our shipping. He shows that under the old system of discrim- 
inating duties and tonnage taxes, introduced by the fathers of the 
Democratic party, our shipping increased, and that when we en- 
tered into reciprocal treaties with Great Britain and afterwards 
with other nations our commerce fell off. 

This authority freely and intelligently discusses the various 
plans proposed for the fostering of a merchant marine, including 
subsidies, and decides against it asa shipping expert and as an 
American citizen and patriot. And while he agrees with both 
sides of the House in the desire to abandon the present ‘‘recipro- 
cal,” free competition, Government hands-off ” policies, yet 
his remedy is not subsidies, but the trade regulation“ under 
which our once world-famons shipping was built up. 

The bill (No. 7056) submitted by the majority of the committee 
is uncalled for, against public policy, and should not receive the 
eo of Congress. 

he report of the minority, if adopted, will place the whole 
matter where it properly belongs—with the committee of Con- 
ss having jurisdiction of the matter, thus avoiding vexatious 
elay, unnecessary expense, and bringing us nearer to some defi- 
nite and satisfactory solution of this vexed problem that affects 
the nation. 

I desire to close my remarks with the following from the mi- 

nority report of the committee on this proposition and now before 
ou: 
y OUR PLAN OF RELIEF. 

The merchant marine of this nation, in its early history, was built up as if 
by magic by the policy of 5 duties and tonnage taxes. 

It is the only system which has sui 


rov 
All others now pro; are at best mere experiments—guesswork. 
We see no insuperable obstacles in the way of its present successful adop- 


tion. 

The navigation interests of the United States languished before the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and one of the 3 if not the most potent, factors 
in bringing about its adoption was the urgent demand for uniform regula- 
tions of commerce in favor of our home marine. 

In 1789 we wero carrying 17 per cent of our imports and 80 per cent of our 
exports. One of the first acts of the First Co was to establish a ton- 
nage tax of 6 cents on home vessels and 50 cents on foreign vessels entering 
our ports, and a rebate of 10 per cent of tariff duties on goods imported in 
American vessels, 

Without going into further details of measures the result of this 
system was that our marine advanced by leaps and bounds, so that in 17% we 
carried 91 per cent of our imports and 86 per cent of our exports in Amer 
bottoms. This fiattering condition continued in unabated vigor, except tem- 
porarily during the war of 1812, until high-water mark was reached in 1825, 
when we carried over 9% per cent of our imports and 89 per cent of our exports, 

On the statute books of the United States the discriminating-duty system 
still stands in apparent force, but its vitality has been wiped out by a system 
of trade conventions with foreign nations, a which their vessels are placed 
on a level with ours in the ports of the United States. 

Not to burden this report with 3 may be fairly said these treaties 
began to take full effect about 1828, and from that time until now our carry- 
ing trade has steadily declined. We lost about 1 g cent a year for thi 
years until the civil war. Itrevivedslightly after the war, butagain 
and dwindled, and under this system we now carry about 9 per cent of our 


trafic. 

ny volumes have been written about these things, torrents of debate 
have poured forth, and many are the theories presented for our considera- 
tion, but the “short and simple annals” of our fore eare 
contained in the foregoing. eory may be piled on theory, the simple 
fact is, experience proves that a moderate rimina duty will accom- 
plish what we all want—and no nation can justly take offense. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of this bill because I believe it will bring to the attention of the 
country the deplorable condition of our merchant marine. When 
that condition is fully realized, and when the people fully under- 
stand what such condition means to the prosperity, the independ- 
ence, and the safety of the country; I have little fear that a way 
will be found, and found quickly, to remedy this condition—a con- 
dition that is to-day the most alarming in our national life. We 
once were one of the leading sea powers of the world. Our shi 
sailed every sea; but to-day our flag is but a legend, a memory in 
most of the ports of the world. 

In 1826 we reached the high tide of our commercial greatness 
on the sea. In that year our foreign trade amounted to 8162, 569, 799, 
and of this amount 924 per cent was done by American ships. 
From 1821 to 1842 was the golden era of American commerce upon 


the ocean, Then our ships entered every port bearing our prod- | shall 
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ucts, and returning brought the wares of the world to our shores. 
During those twenty-two years the foreign trade of our country 
amounted to $4,413,000,000, and of this vast amount our own ships 
carried more than 86 per cent. 

From that time until now our carrying on the sea has steadily 
declined. 

The present condition of our merchant marine is deplorable, 
humiliating, and discreditable. Last year from New York there 
sailed for Europe 265 ee Of these, only 6 bore the Amer- 
ican flag. Theresailed from New York to Australia 8, and on not 
one did our flag appear. From New York to Africa there were 
12, and not one American. From New York to China, Japan, and 
the Far East, 17, and not one American. From New York to South 
America, 50, and not an American. From New York to Cuba, 
West Indies, and Mexico, 71; American, 22. From Baltimore to 
foreign ports, 73; American, 3. From Boston and Charlestown to 
foreign ports, 74; American, 9. From n News to foreign 
ports,18; American, none. From Portland, Me., to foreign ports, 
6, all British. From Passamaquoddy, Me., to foreign ports, 4; 
American, 2. From Galveston to foreign ports, 249, and not one 
American. From Mobile, Ala., to foreign ports, 43; American, 
none. From New Orleans to foreign ports, 127; American, 5. 
From Pensacola to foreign ports, 44; American, none. From 
Alaska to foreign pa 89; American, 31. From Tampa, Fla., 
8; all American. From Hawaiian ports, 15; American, 6. From 
Port Townsend, Wash., 88; American, 16. From San Francisco, 
61; American, 26. From Porto Rico, 37; American, 2. From 
Philadelphia, 64,and notone American. It seems tome that it is 
5 for that historic old city to sign a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The total number of steamships engaged in our foreign trade 
last year was 1,368, and of all that number only 133 bore the 
Stars and Stripes. But to-day, while we are the greatest manu- 
facturing nation on earth, while we are the greatest agricultural 
nation of earth, while we are the greatest exporting nation of the 
earth, while the balance of trade in our favor last year was 
$400,000,000, while our foreign trade carried in ships for 1903 was 
$2,240,797,420, yet this mighty nation of ours, bounded by two 
great oceans, with its great coast line, with its magnificent ports, 
with its inexhaustible resources, its immeasurable wealth, its tre- 
mendous energy, carried but about 5 per cent of this trade. We 
paid to the foreigner for carrying the remainder the enormous 
sum of $200,000,000. 

It is a well-known fact, stated by the highest authority, that 
during the Spanish war, even had we possessed another naval 
fleet, we had not the officers and men to equip it. It is equally 
well known that our Government was compelled by foreign na- 
tions to pay exorbitant prices for inferior crafts during this war, 
and we all know that there can not exist a navy truly great with- 
out a merchant marine, yet this necessary auxiliary to our Navy 
is almost entirely neglected, while we contribute to build up the 
auxiliaries of foreign navies 8200, 000, 000 annually. What do these 
figures mean? 

They mean that we actually pay for the benefit of the foreigner 


ican | a sum ten times greater than the interest on the national debt; a 


sum equal to all the customs duties we collect; a sum more than 
twice what we are spending to build up and maintain our Navy; 
a sum twice as great as we spend to maintain our Army; it is half 
as great as the entire cost of our war with Spain; it is a sum far 
greater than all the pensions we are paying to all our soldiers for 
all our wars; it means that more than a half million dollars each 
day is paid to foreign labor; that more than a half million dollars 
each day is taken from American labor and given to the foreigner; 
it means that a half million dollars in bak leaves this country 
each day that could remain at home. t only are we paying 
this vast sum to foreign labor, but we are training foreign sailors, 
building foreign vessels that may be used against us at any time 
in event of war. It means that each year we are placing our- 
selves more and more at the mercy of other nations. 

It means that we are constructing for possible enemies their 
mightiest weapon, that may at any time be used to our destruction, 
Itmeans that a tribute is to-day levied upon the American farmer, 
the American merchant, the American mechanic, the Ameri- 
can workingman to build up the nations and navies of Europe. 
These figures demonstrate that we are utterly unable to cope with 
any of the great powers of the world. These figures tell an alarm- 
ing story of our national weakness, of our national danger, na- 
tional neglect, national humiliation, and national dis What 
alie these figures give to our boasted assertion that we are a 
world power. No patriotic American can contemplate these 
fi without feeling his cheeks redden with the blush of shame, 
I hope and believe that the future policy of this nation, steadfast 
and unswerving, will be that American ships, built by American 
capital in American yards, by American labor paid „American 
wages, manned by American seamen, flying the American flag, 
carry American commerce, [Applause.] 
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DECADENCE OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 

Germany in the last two years, within her own shipyards, has 
built a greater tonnage than the entire tonnage of this country. 
And yet Germany only has 208.000 square miles of territory and 
53,000,000 people. We have 3,622,000 square miles and more than 
76,000,000 people. Germany has about 500 miles of coastline, and 
th States has about 10,000 miles of coastline. The State 
of Washington alone which, it is my privilege to represent, has 
more than three times as much coast line as the German Empire. 
On Puget Sound alone there are better ports, better facilities, 
more and better material for shipbuilding than in all Europe 
The following table of tonnage for d trikingl 
. The followin e of tonnage for deep-sea commerce s gly 
shows the ung conditions of our shipbuilding at the pres- 
ent time as compared with some of the other nations: 


This table shows that the United States actually has to-day 


108,000 less tons engaged in foreign commerce than she had 
ninety-four years ago. 
. PUGET SOUND. 

Puget Sound is greatly interested in having American vessels 
carry our foreign trade. We are perhaps more vitally interested 
in building up our merchant marine than any other portion of our 


country. 

On a beautiful and calm May morning away on the farther 
shores of the Pacific, just as rosy-fingered morn ” had 
tinted the tropical sky, a line of battle ships moved slowly into 
Manila Bay. Then the roar of red-throated cannon startled the 
nations of earth. The map of the world was changed in an honr. 
The Stars and Stripes had moved forward halfway round the cir- 
cle of the earth and was unfurled forever in the portals of the 
Far East. That day set the seal of future oars upon the 
Puget Sound country. That day destined Puget Sound, that 
great inland sea with the most minas harbors of the world, 
as the gateway to the Orient. t day brought to our very 
doors 500,000,000 people of the Orient, anxious and waiting for 
our products. 

This nation to-day controls practically one-half of the coast line 
on this side of the Pacific. ith our new possessions, if we are 
not criminally negligent of our interests, we will to a far greater 
extent than any other nation control the future commerce of this 
greatest ocean. The most potent factor in the future commerce 
of mankind will be the trade with China. This mighty nation 
with her face to the past, stupid with centuries of superstition, 
must soon be awakened by the advance of modern civilization. 
Even as she is now her foreign trade amonnts to a million dollars 

r day. Then what will it be when the mighty latent en of 
Ds mighty people has been turned into modern channels. e 
future demand of China will control the markets of the world, 
and if we do our duty we will control the future trade with China. 

The t opportunities offered by this oriental trade have not 
Makak pey notice of the commercial world. Japan has already 
seized the opportunity, and her eee regularly to our shores. 
The Boston Bteamshyp Compan a great fleet of magnificent 
vessels en d in this trade between Seattle and the Orient, 
James J. , with that clear vision that has stamped him as one 
of the great men of his country, as one of the great men of this 
age, seeing its future possibilities, has just launched for this trade 
two monster ships, prophetic of this wn trade, of 30,000 tons 
that will be the greatest that have ever floated the seas. 

THE GREATEST AMERICAN PORT. 

A few years ago we had practically no shipping, but for ten 
months ending October last we sent from Puget Sound to foreign 
ports 1,112,000 tons, and I take bbe in stating that American 
ships carried more than two-thirds of thisamount. Last year we 
sold to the Philippines $614,000 worth of products and nny 5 
from them more $1,000,000 worth. Puget Sound to-day 
the proud distinction of being the only port in the entire country 
where more tonnage is carried in American than in foreignships. 
Blot Puget Sound shipping from the list, and little would be left 
res the paltry 9 per cent of our products now carried under the 

erican 


In 1900 our exports were $12,000,000; in 1901 they were $20,000,- 
000; in 1902 they were $36,000,000. Judging by the last three 
months, in 1904 they will be $50,000,000. This is the most rapid 

wth of any in America, and this is but the beginning. 
8 tributary to this Puget Sound country are the great- 
est wheat fields that the world has ever known, Not only that, 
but ee t wheat fields of the Middle West send their wheat 
and the 


tates of the South send their cotton to our wharves. 
Tho greatest and most valuable forests of the continent sur- 


round us; but you can not carry the produce of the South and of 
the Middle West to tide water on the Pacific and then return east 
with empty cars. But when the cotton of the South comes to 
Puget Sound and when the wheat of the great Middle West comes 
to our pas the cars as they start eastward go loaded with lum- 
ber and shingles. The State of Washington has enough standing 
timber to-day to supply the entire civilized world for years tocome. 
Last year the State of Washington furnished 50 per cent of all the 
shingles used in this country. They go entirely across the conti- 
nent. To-day the Puget Sound shingle prevents the rain from 
falling upon the just and unjust alike from ocean to ocean. The 
Puget Sound country has solved the mighty problem of modern 
transportation—loaded cars both ways. This fact is of tremen- 
dous import to every raiser of wheat and cotton in the United 
States. It is of supreme importance to the shipping interests of 
our section. Noother port of the Pacific possesses this advantage. 
It makes certain our ree. in the oriental trade. 

Thus we stand to-day between the greatest demand, the Orient, 
and the greatest producer, the United States. We are the gate- 
way to the great oriental trade. So certain as this nation lasts, 
so certain as the law of supply and demand continues, so certain 
as the countless millions of the Orient continue to eat, so certain 
as wheat and cotton continue to grow, so certain will there pass 
through Puget Sound one of the greatest streams of commerce 
that the world has ever known. e limit of this trade no man 
can measure, and it will increase with the years. 

WHO SHALL CARRY THIS TRADE? 

The vital question to-day is who shall carry this trade? James 
J. Hill said a few days ago that when his new ships were brought 
into this trade he would carry a barrel of flour from Minne- 
apolis to . for 80 cents, but he stated that under present 
conditions he doubted if he would long be able to continue his 
boats under the American flag, and added that if he could not do 
business under the American flag he would do it under another 


e American ships on Puget Sound had to compete at our 
own wharves until the late war with a line of Japanese ships 
built by cheaplabor and operated by cheaplabor. At Vancouver, 
directly on their way to the ocean, they have to compete with a 
British line of ships built by cheap labor and operated by cheap 
labor. Not only this, but this Japanese line and this British line 
are each subsidized by their respective Governments to the extent 
of more than $300,000 per year. Against these unequal conditions 
the American lines are making a brave and heroic struggle to hold 
their part of this great trade until the nation can come to their 
assistance. They must soon receive help, go under another flag, 
or be driven from the seas. Shall we, then, by national aid place 
them on equal terms with other nations and carry our own com- 
merce, or shall we simply rt our products down to the 
water and there sit down and gaze out on the old ocean and await 
the pleasure of foreigners, as helpless as if the great Pacific were 
still an uncharted, unsailed, and unknown sea? 

SHIPBUILDING ON THE SOUND. 

At Seattle we are building one of the great battle ships of the 
Kor: We have upon the sound a navy-yard, the only one on 
the Pacific coast where battle ships can be docked and repaired, 
and this dock, by law, when not in use by the Government may 
be used by others. We have several 1 we have a great 
shipbuilding industry; but not in our yards nor upon the Pacific 
coast, not even in the entire country, has a keel for foreign trade 
been laid for the last two years. We have at our doors the great- 
est coal fields west of the Father of Waters. We have the best 
timber, the best climate, the best ports for shipbuilding in the 
entire world. 

To-day one of the most beautiful of all waterfalls is riveting the 
mighty steel poe upon one of Uncle Sam’s great battle ships. 
The energy of our mountain streams, if utilized, would furnish 
1 to turn all the wheels in all the shops l 
to build all the ships that will ever travel the seas, yet, with 
these great natural advantages, with all the wey commerce 
that is to be carried from our ports, our shipbuilding industry is 
rapidly declining, and unless something is quickly dona, the fires 
in the furnaces must die, the stroke of the hammers must cease, 
capital be invested elsewhere, and labor seek other employment, 
while we pay the foreigner to build ships and carry our products, 

IN CASE OF WAR. 


Our foreign trade, our cae y markets, our country’s prosper- 
ity, is entirely at the mercy of foreign nations. During the little 
Boer war England withdrew sufficient vessels from our trade to 
increase freight rates on many products more than 150 per cent. 
It affected the entire trade of the country and was felt every 
industry, On the Pacific coast it reduced the ue of wheat 25 
per cent. During our ninety days’ war with decrepit old Spain 
we had to rely on British vessels, to a great extent, to carry our 
troops and supplies. Even to-day, in time of peace; we are com- 
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Ned to send our supplies to our little army in foreign ships. 
at American is not ashamed and humiliated by this fact? 
What, then, would be our condition in case of war between Eng- 
land and Germany, or between either of them or any other great 
wer? 
arte foreign trade would be vanished from the seas, our foreign 
markets would be blotted out, our products would rot in field and 
factory, labor would be forced into idleness, there would be beg- 
gary and want, panic and disaster beyond description and beyond 
comprehension. Industrially we would suffer all the devasta- 
tions and horrors of war. That such awful disaster may come 
upon us at any time is enuey Ht oo the range of probability. 
t, then, would be our condition if we were to become engaged 
in a mighty struggle with some great nation? Were our condi- 
tion fully understood, the statement of this question alone would 
be sufficient to arouse the self-interest, the pride, the loyalty of 
every patriotic American to such an extent that he would demand 
the immediate construction and control of our merchant marine 
regardless of the cost. The verystatement of this question to-day 
is sufficient to appall every lover of his country. Let us hope 
that a lesson so terrible shall not be necessary to compel us to 
perform our duty. 
SUBSIDIES PAID BY OTHER NATIONS. 

One-half of the ships that travel the seas to-day are sailing un- 
der heavy subsidies. For forty years England has paid as sub- 
sidies an average of $5,000,000 annually. Last year she paid 

- $6,000,000. This year she will pay more. In addition, she is going 
to build a great line of fast steamers to be run between this coun- 
try and England and make it a gift to a company to operate. 
Germany pays to her ships as subsidies about $3,000,000 annually, 
France over $7,000,000, Austria-Hungary over $1,724,000, Spain 
$1,629,000, Japan, that little country of the Orient that only a few 
years ago emerged from media val darkness, is paying annual sub- 
sidies of more than $2,500,000, and as a result she has a magnificent 
fleet of steamers and is carrying a large part of our commerce on 
the Pacific. Shall we not profit by the example of others? Shall 
their experience be no light to us? Shall their success teach us 
no lesson? 

Why are these vast subsidies paid? They callit for carrying the 
mail, but in reality it is paid to put their products in the markets 
of the world and to build up an auxilary to their navies. 

Millions are to-day being expended to drive our flag from the 
ocean. Can it be possible that it is worth more to foreign nations 
to keep our flag from the seas than it is worth to us to keep it on 
the seas? we, then, hesitate to spend millions if need be to 
keep it there? 

CAUSE OF THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR SHIPPING. 


Why does the United States, with all its wealth, with all its 
great foreign trade, with all its energy, fail to carry her part of 
the commerce of the seas? It is simply a question of wages and 
subsidy. It costs one-fourth more to build a ship in this country 
than it does in Europe. Why? Because of higher wages. It costs 
one-third more to operate an American than a foreign vessel, so 
far as labor is concerned. Why? Because of higher wages. 

I need not stop to cite illustrations, examples, or statistics to 
prove this assertion, for evidence would have no weight with 
those who would deny the statement. Add to the price of labor 
the subsidies and you have the causes that have driven American 
ships from the ocean. We must overcome this disadvantage of 
wages, this disadvan of subsidies by national aid and that 
quickly, or our shipyards will become desolate places and our flag 
will entirely disappear from the sea, 

FREE SHIPS. 

The world’s history shows that those who have built ships have 
navigated them. If we do our own carrying, we must build our 
own ships. Why is the shipbuilding industry in this coun 
to-day languishing? Bezause capital can not be profitably in- 
vested therein. As long as the world remains as it is men will not 
engage in an undertaking in which there is no hope of reward. 
The remedy for this condition advocated by the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House is registry for all ships bought by Amer- 
ican citizens wherever built, or, in other words, their remedy is 
“ free ships.“ No more is there reason why we should employ 
foreigners to build our ships than that we should employ foreigners 
to build our houses. 

If we were to make it possible for cheap labor from Europe to 
come here and construct our buildings, the entire country would 
protest, and justly so, against the outrage. American labor would 
rise, as it should, and sweep into eternal oblivion any party that 
would fora moment advocate sucha policy. But the advocate of 
free ships does more. If the foreigner should come into this coun- 
try to do our work, we would at least get a part of his wages for 
supporting him while he was doing it; but when he builds our 


ships we do not feed him or clothe him or shelter him. We re- 
ceive the finished product of his toil, wrought in other lands. Of 


try | each 
To 


s American labor, that destroys Amer- 
e most dangerous, the most deadly, the 


all competition that chea 
ican prosperity, this is 
most inexcusable. 

The doctrine of free ships is the infamons doctrine of free trade 
on the land applied to the commerce on the seas. Fortunately 
for this country, fortunately for the wage-earners of this nation, 
the record of ruin wrought by the last Democratic Administra- 
tion has made this doctrine “a hiss and a byword ” so odious to 
the American that no man anywhere within the confines of this 
great Republic has the assurance to stand up and defend this doc- 
trine of disaster and death. For its advocates to disguise it by 
another name does not make it smell more sweet. [Applause.] 


OUR ONLY UNPROTECTED INDUSTRY. * 


Situated as we are between two great oceans, with our exten- 
sive coast line, with our vast interests, itis our duty to assert our 
rights on the sea as much as it is to protect our interests in our 
immense domain on the land. This nation has given protection 
to every industry on land and sea except only our foreign com- 
merce. We have built canals, We are undertaking a great sys- 
tem ofirrigation. We are going to unite the waters of two great 
oceans. e have subsidized our rivers and harbors. Each year 
as surely as the rivers run to the sea, so certain does there flow 
millions from the National Treasury into rivers and harbors. We 
have protected our manufacturing, and we are the greatest manu- 
facturing nation of the earth. The manufactured product of 
this country is vastly more than that of any other two nations, 
and the labor engaged therein is the best-paid labor of its class 
in all the world. 

We protect farming, and we are the greatest agricultural nation 
on earth. The products of this industry last year was more than 
$4,000,000,000, and the labor en therein is the best-paid 
labor of its class in all the world. e protect mining, and this 
industry produced last year more than $1,000,000,000, and the 
labor engaged therein is the best-paid labor of its class in all the 
world. We have subsidized rai By money and by land 
grants of more than 200,000,000 acres, and we have the greatest 
railway system and the cheapest rates on earth, and the labor en- 
gaged in this industry is the best-paid labor of its class in all the 
world. We have protected our coastwise and lake shipping, and 
it is the cheapest transportation on earth, and the labor engaged 
in this industry is the best-paid labor of its class in all the world. 

We have protected every industry except the foreign merchant 
marine, and every other industry has prospered and flourished 
beyond those of any other nation in all the world's history. While 
forty years ago we carried three times as much foreign commerce 
as we carry to-day, yet to-day we have four times as much com- 
merce as we had forty years ago. This. our only unprotected in- 
dustry, is the only one in which American labor and American 
capital has practically no part. It is the only one in which for- 
eign labor and foreign capital has driven out American labor and 
American capital. It is the only unprotected industry, and it is 
the industry that charges the highest rates, gives the poorest re- 
turns on the investment, and pays the lowest wages of all Amer- 
ican industries. 

THE BENEFIT TO LABOR. 


The workingmen of this country are more deeply interested in 
this question than any other cluss. Thousands of foreigners are 
to-day performing labor that should be done at home. It is the 
workingman who is losing most by having our commerce carried 
by others. It is the workingman whose work and wages are 
taken from him. This loss of work and this loss of wages affect 
the laboring class more directly than any other. If we were to 
pay $50,000,000 annually in subsidies and that payment would 
cause us to build our own ships and in them carry our own trade, 
this sum, vast as it is, would return to us more than threefold 
ear in wages alone. 

mild our own ships and do our own carrying would give in- 
vestment to more than $700,000,000, and would give employment 
to 500,000 men, who would earn more than a million do! in 
wages each day. Even this is not the limit that would be given 
to the employment of labor. Labor must fell the trees in the for- 
est; labor must move the timber and operate the mills to manu- 
facture the lumber; labor must dig from mines the coal and the 
iron for the furnaces and forges; labor must transport these 
roducts from mine and mill tothe shipyards. The farmer must 
ish bread and clothing for all these countless toilers. This 
question touches every interest, every class, and every section. 

This is a question that directly interests all who by the sweat of 
their face eat bread. It is a question that enters into every family; 
that comes to every fireside in America. It is one of the highest 
purposes, one of the most sacred duties of the Government, to 
give its work and its wages to its own. Yet each day's sun sees 
this nation take from American labor a million dollars in work 
and a million dollars in wages and give them to those of another 
land, owing allegiance to another flag. 
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ALL BENEFICIAL LAWS REPUBLICAN. 


EIS Sect that has been written 1 our statute books in forty 
years that added to the prosperity, the tness, or the glory of 
our country has been e and written by the Republican party 
in opposition to the Democratic party. By laws written by the 
Republican party in opposition to the Democratic party we have 
become the greatest manufacturing, the greatest mining, the 
test farming, the greatest selling, and the wealthiest nation 

all the world's history. In all industries eee wo stand 
supreme, and the Republican party, in spite of ocratic oppo 
tion, is going to write a law upon our statute books that re- 
store the ancient prestige and greatness of our merchant marine, 
that will cause our own ships to plow every sea and our flag to 
fly in every port of the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


REMEDY. 
The whole country is awakened to the im 


aid for our merchant marine. Even in the 
few years a 


2 


rative necessity of 
ddle West, where a 
there was much opposition to national aid being 
pro, they have become aroused to its need, and our committee 
been receiving communications from many of the commercial 
bodies of that t section urging us to enact some law that will 
bring relief, t something should be done is no longer a ques- 
tion. The only question ay is, How shall we do it? at 
method should be adopted? To ascertain a remedy is rua! pano 
pal object of this bill. Iam in favor of anything that will give 
us American ships to carry American trade, provided it be not 
done at the expense of some other American interests. If dis- 
criminating duties will accomplish this result, then I am in favor 
of discriminating duties. If subsidies will produce this result, 
then I am in favor of subsidies. If the two combined will produce 
this result, then I am in favor of the combination. As the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House have expressed themselves 
as op to certain measures, so I, too, am o to some pro- 
remedies. I am op to bu ps built in other 
countries—to free a am oF to any system that gives 
another nation work that can be done at home; that gives invest- 
ment to foreign capital that should be given to American capital. 
Iam 3 to any plan that will send our money abroad. Iam 
not in favor of any scheme that would remove the tariff upon 
articles the like of which are produced in our country. 

I am not in fayor of trying the delusion of free trade either on 
land or sea. I op any plan that will reduce American wages. 
I am eternally and everlastingly op to any scheme—in any 
shape, in any form—that will not give the investment to Ameri- 
can capital and the employment to American labor. [Applause.] 

Free trade! Free silver! Free ships! The Democratic trinity 
of darkness! No longer dare its worshipers bow down to the first 
two except in secret; and when we have an 9 to tear off 
the mask of the third and expose it in all its hideous deformity, 
we will compel them to recant as to it as vehemently as they are 
to-day denying free trade and free silver. {Applause.] 


THE RESULT. 


To build upa merchant marine sufficient to carry our own trade 
is a question that interests the entire country. It would increase 
our exports. It would widen our foreign markets. It would re- 
duce freight. It would increase the price of what we sell. It 
would decrease the paa of what we buy. Itwould builà up our 
shipyards. It would increase the demand for labor. It would 
increase the wages of those who work. It would keep at home 
more than a half million dollars every twenty-four hours that 
now to Europe. It would give to American labor more than 
a million dollars each day. 

It would benefit all es, all classes, all sections. It would re- 
turn to the nation manyfold every dollar given it. It would make 
us independent of every other nation on earth. It would make our 
flag more revered at home and more respected abroad. It would 
give us an auxiliary that will make our Navy really great. It 
would geoes us in war and add to our wealth in It would 
make the great Republic core a world power—the mightiest na- 
tion ever builded by the children of men. [Applause.] 


DEMOCRATIC. OPPOSITION. 


The gentlemen on the other side of the House tell us that they 
are opposed to this bill. We being for this bill, of course they 
are against it. Had we been against it, they of necessity would 
have been for it. To wait until the Republican has taken 
a position and then oppose it is the highest intellectual feat that 
the Democratic party has performed in a third of a century. 
Their 0 Spe to this bill will create no impression in the 
minds of the people that it should not be passed. 

If there is one thing that c rizes the Democratic party, 
it is its overwhelming desire to advise and its eternal failure to 

‘orm. As I have sat in this House day after day and listened 
the pate ee never-ending, gratuitous advice coming from 
the other side of the House, I have wondered what has given 


birth to this assurance, this self-asserted wisdom. Why are the 
gentlemen so confident that they know all things? Why should 
a party that brought upon us the horrors of the last Democratic 
Administration, that went hysterical over free silver, a party that 
has learned nothing in forty years, a party that has forgotten 
nothing in forty years, a p that has not kept a promise in 
forty years, a party that has not been right in forty years—why 
should this party assume that with it wisdom ish from 
the earth? [Applause.] 

The people of this country only once in forty years have listened 
to Democratic promises and followed Democratic advice and 
placed that gt in power, Then that revised the tariff; 
it enacted the Wilson law, that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CockRAN] has so eloquently condemned, and that law with- 
ered our prosperity as do the hot winds of the desert the blos- 
soming harvests. That party applied to the land the doctrine 
they now advocate for the sea. ing that Democratic Admin- 
istration our national debt increased a half million dollars each 
day. Each day we lost a half million dollars in foreign trade. 
During that Administration the value of farm products decreased 
more than $500,000,000. The business of this nation in two months 
after the enactment of the Wilson law decreased 6 per cent. Im- 
mediately upon the passage of that law fear, distrust, and panic 
paralyzed the great industrial system of our country; banks closed 
their doors; business houses assigned; the balance of trade was 
against us; bonds were issued; capital withdrew from the fields 
of legitimate enterprise into secret places; labor was forced into 
unwilling idleness; we had deserted mills, smokeless factories, 
silent machinery. 

We had tramps and beggars and industrial armies, starvin 
women and children. In the midst of plenty, with bountif 
crops rottening unharvested in the field, at a million hearthstones 
sat famine pitiless and cruel. Two million men were out of em- 
ployment and begging for ibe a a. for an ni pak to 
earn bread to feed the starving lips of those they loved. William 
McKinley was elected, the system of protection was restored, and 
in eight months 1,000,000 idle men had gone to work. 

What has the Democratic party done to command confidence 
that gives it aright to assume to advise the American people? 
The Democratic party asks always to be judged by the future and 
not by the past. It always asks to be judged by its promises and 
not by its performances. 

That party in fifty years has added nothing to progress; nothing 
to the sum of human oe nothing to the cause of liberty; 
nothing to freedom; nothing to the glory of its country. It al- 
ways goes into partnership with calamity. It feeds on di r and 
fattens on despair. The only time it has had control of this coun- 

during this generation it shut the door of industry and clothed 
labor in rags. It fought under the dishonored banner of free sil- 
ver; it subscribed to the driveling stupidity that a nation can 
create value by law—that the Government could stamp a lie upon 
50 cents worth of silver and make it a dollar. It opposed keeping 
our flag in the Orient, and advocated that it be lowered in retreat 
and trailed in the dust of dishonor. 

The Democratic party always has its face to the past and its 
back to the future. It never sees an opportunity until it is past, 
and never gem on the right side of any issue until it is settled. 

Such is the record of this self-constituted keeper of the coun- 
try's conscience and the country’s welfare, the oft-defeated, dis- 
couraged, disorganized, di divided, decrepit old Demo- 
cratic party. It stands to-day without an issue, without a prin- 
ciple, without a policy, without a platform, without a leader, and 
without hope. e highest genie praise the Democratic party 
can bestow upon this bill is its opposition, [Applause.] a 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. S er, Lask for the previous ques- 
tion upon the amendments and upon the bill to its final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR 
moves the previous question upon the amendments and the bi 
to its final Deen Ss 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I withdraw the previous question for a 
moment and yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. LIVER- 
NASH] to offer an amendment, after which I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Lucx Nd] for the same purpose; and 
then I will renew the call for the previous question. 

The following amendment, offered by Mr. LIVERNASH, was read: 

Amend by striking out the final period of the amendment of section 2, in- 
serting a comma, and adding thereafter the following: 

“And also what change or c if any, should be made in existing laws 
relating to the treatment, comfort, and safety of seamen, in order to make 
more effective the seafaring calling in the American Merchant Marine.“ 

at GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment my- 
self. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendment will 
be received. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In section—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, we desire to know what be- 
came of that amendment. Was it voted upon? 
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The SPEAKER. It is pending. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In section 2 of the bill, after the word 
legislation,“ I offer the amendment to insert the words “if 
any.’’ Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to 5 of the bill. 

4 gt WILLIAMS of Ippi. I hope the gentleman will not 
0 t. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. "WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It was the impression on this 
side of the Chamber that we would not vote until 5 o’clock, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 10, after the word “legislation,” insert “if any.” 


Mr. LUCKING rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan for an amendment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
to send up his amendment. 

Mr. LUCKING. The amendment is at the Clerk’s desk. 

TheSPEAKER. Without objection, the ay toy J amendment 


will be offered and considered as pending. The ir hears no 
objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of section 2 insert 
“Provided, That no plan or ey shall be or recommended which 
rom the Treasury of the 


involves the ent of subsidies or boun 
United Sta — 


The SPEAKER. Upon the bill and amendments to the final 
passage the gentleman from Ohio demads the previous question. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


inquir 

The S SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My understanding of the 
nature of the rule was that it merely put this bill upon the Cal- 


endar as a privileged question; but there was nothing in the rule 
that precluded the right of amendment. 
The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Ohio, under the 
—.— of the House, is e g to move the previous ques- 
on—— 
4 N WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman will not 


Mr. GROSVENOR, The time has been occupied on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let us vote at 5 o'clock. 
There will be no objection to the previous question then, I assure 
the gentleman. My understanding was—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I thought 
yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER. Ah, but the Chair had the floor, answering 
the gentleman’s uestion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am always glad when the 
Chair has the floor. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., I have not yielded to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The 8 from Ohio yielded to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LIVERNASH] to offer an amendment, 
which he did. Then, by unanimous consent, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Luckine] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] each offered an amendment, which amendments 
are pending; and upon the amendments and the bill to the final 
passage the gentleman from Ohio demands the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WILLIAMS of e Now, Mr. Seaker, a parlia- 
mentary inqury. Why was it that any unanimous consent was 
necessary in order that the gentlemen should offer their amend- 
ments? ‘There is nothing in the rule cutting off amendment, and 
the previous question has not been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Precisely; but the previous question is de- 
manded. It is in the power of the majority to order it otherwise. 
The special order does not affect it. Weare proceeding under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LUCKING. I wanted to state that the previous question 
was called rather suddenly, and there are several gentlemen who 
want leave to print. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I shall not ee to any leave 


5 


to print if it be upon the subject-matter of the bill 

Mr. LUCKING. That is all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will allow me to finish 
my suggestion—I ask unanimous consent that general leave to 


pants be given for five days upon the subject-matter of the pend- 


ing b 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAKER. I object, Mr. Speaker, and I want to state the 
reason for doing it—— 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order. 

[Mr. BAKER continued to address the Honse.] 

The SPEAKER, The eee geese The Reporters 


will omit everything that has passed since the gentleman was 
coos to order. The question now is on the previous ques- 


ai LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, my request was not acted 
to allow two or three gentlemen, who specially ask it, ja s, Pe 
myself, leave to print. 
e SP . The Chair awaits the pleasure of the House. 
If the gentleman from Ohio withholds his demand for the pre- 
vious question—— 
Rio GROSVENOR. I do not understand what the gentleman 


gis LUCKING. Lask unanimous consent that I.“ Mr. LUCK- 
re of Detroit,” may have permission to print my remarks on 


bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will join with the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], and I will make no objection. 

Mr. LUCKING. There is also Mr. Burton, of Ohio, to whom 
I had agreed to give ten minutes, but who was called away. My 
time has been cut off; and Mr. BAKER, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
himself—and he accepts the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, that Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington be included—be per- 
mitted for five legislative days to file his remarks on this bill. Is 


there objection? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, with the 5 
man from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] pe the gentleman from e 


Mr. PAYNE. this is to be ded, I r have to demand 
the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 1 ask for the previous question. 

8 re ha taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
red to have it. 

WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 175, noes 141. 

WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let us have tellers, Mr. 


e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr.S 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 155, nays 125, 
answered present 14, not voting 87, as follows: 


er, I demand the yeas and nays, 


YEAS—155. 

Acheson, Deemer, Howell, N. J. Patterson, Pa. 
Adams, Pa. Dixon, Howell, Utah yne, 
Adams, Wis. Douglas, Huf, Perkins, 
Alexander, raper, Hughes, W. Va. Porter, 
Babcock, Dresser, Humph sae Powers, Me. 
Eartholdt, Driscoll Jackson, Powers, Mass. 
Bates, Dunwell, Jones, Wash Reeder, 
Beidler, wight, Kennedy, Roberts, 
Bingham, h, Ketcham, Scott, 
Birdsall, Evans, Kinkaid, Shiras, 
Bishop. sk, Kyle, Slemp, 
Bonyn Fordney, Lacey, Smith, III. 
Boute Foss, Lanning, Smith, Iowa 
Brandegee, Foster, Vt. La Smith, Samuel W. 
Brick, French, Littlefield, Smit th. as 
Brooks, Gaines, W. Va Livernash Smith, Pa 
Brown, Pa. Gardner, Mass. Longworth, Southard. 
Brown, Wis. Gardner, Mich. Loudenslager, Southwick, 
Brownlow, Gardner, N. J. Lovering, Spalding, 
Buck ibson, McCarthy, Sperry, 
Burke, Gillet, N. Y. McCleary, Minn. Steenerson, 
Burkett, Gillett, Cal. McCreary, Pa. Sterling, 
Butler, Pa Gillett, McLachlan, Stevens, Minn, 
Calderhead, Goebel, McMorran, wney, 
Campbell, Graff, Mahon, Thomas, Iowa 
Capron, Greene, ann, Tirrell, 
Cassel, Grosvenor, rsh, Townsend, 
Conner, lton, Marshall, Van Voorhis, 
Cooper, Martin, ols 
Cousins, Haugen, Miller, Vreelan 
raner = — Grell 1 

rumpacker, lemenway, orr eems, 
Currier, Henry, Conn. Need Wiley, N.J. 

‘urti Hepburn, Norris, Wi 
Cushman, Hermann. Olmsted, Wilson, III. 
Daizell, Hildebrant, Otis, Wright, 
Daniels, Hill, Conn. Otjen, Wynn, 
Davis, Minn. Hitt, Overstreet, Young. 
Da Hogg, ker, 
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NAYS—135. 5 
Aiken, Lamb, Russell, 
Baker, Gaines, Tenn. Lewis, Scar 
Bankhead, rner, Lind, Shackleford, 
Bartlett, Gilbert, Lindsay, Ehe 
Bassett, 25 Little, Sherley, 
Soy a Goldfogle, Shull, 
Bell, Granger, 2 
Benny, Gregg Lucking, Smith, Ky. 
Benton, G th, M mith, Tex. 
Bowers, Godaer, M Snook, 
C 
2 ardwic ox 
uaea A Harrison, Meyer, La i Y, 
8 eee Moon, on Stephens, Tex. 
jurleson, en z 
Burnett Hill, Miss, § Sullivan, N.Y. 
Caldw Hitchcock, Patterson, N.C. Swanson, 
Cassingham, eee Pie si . — 
0 er, 
Kurts Hugh 25 5 Pou. * 1 Bal 
es, o, nder w 
= Mo. . — Rainey, Van Duzer, 
8 ee James, Randell, Tex. Wade, 
Cowhe Seo, Ransdell, La. Wallace, 
Crowley, Jones, Va. Richardson, Ala. Webb, 
De Armond, ehoe, Richardson, Tenn. Wiley, Ala. 
Dicke Keliher, Rider, Williams, 
Dinsmore, Kitchin, Claude Rixey; Williams, Miss. 
Dougherty, Kitchin, Robertson, La. Zenor. 
Field, Kline, binson, ATK. 
Finley, Kluttz. binson, Ind. 
„No. Rucker, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—14, 
A Burton, Landis, Chas. B. 
damson, = B 
Bed Hay, Maynard, 
Bradley, Knopf, Miers, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Ames, Garter Sees tt, Sibley, 
Badger, Dermo 
Bowersock, sanik McNary, Small, 
Broussard, Goulden, Mahoney, Smith, Wm. Alden 
parses Grig; Me Snapp, 
Burleigh. Hi W, Minor, Spar 
Butler, Mo. Holliday. Mondell, Stafford, 
Byrd, Hull, Moon, Sulloway, 
Castor, Hunt, Mudd, Sulzer, 
Connell, Hunter, Talbott, 
Cooper, Tex Jackson, Md. Nevin, te, 
Cooper, Jenkins, Palmer, ble, 
Darragh, Knapp, Pearre, Vandiver, 
Davey, La. Laf Pinckney, Wadswo: 
vis Lamar, Fla. Wanger, 
Davis, Fia. Landis, Frederick Reid, Warner, 
Dovener, Lester, hea, Warn 
lose Lever, — 7 
Foster, III. Littauer, 7 Wilson, N. J. 
Fowler, Lorimer, Scudder, Woody: 
Fuller, Loud, ober, 
So the previous question was ordered. 
Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. S er, I would like to be recorded. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman Sper iving his atten- 
ed, and failed to hear it? 


tion, when his name should have been 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The fact is, I was listening to a story at the 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortTH] recorded as voting? 

The SPEAKER. Heis not. 

Mr. RYAN. Then I withdraw my vote, and ask to be recorded 
as present.“ 

The name of Mr. Ryan was called, and he voted ‘‘ present,” 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Mrvor with Mr. Lamar of Florida. 

Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN. ` 

Mr. LILLEY with Mr. REID. 

Mr. Knorr with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. FULLER with Mr. BYRD. 

Me WARNER with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri, 

Mr. DarraGu with Mr. Davis of Florida. 

Mr. Dovxxxn with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. Hotimay with Mr. Miers of Indiana. 

Mr. LorIMER with Mr. MAHONEY. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Warnooxk with Mr. Ross. 

Mr. WX. ALDEN Suirn with Mr. McNary. 

Mr. BEDE with Mr. BURGESS, 

Mr. MetTcaur with Mr. WILSON of New York. 

For the remainder of the session: 

Mr. SELEY with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

Mr. FREDERICK LaxDIs with Mr. LEGARE, 

Mr, SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 


Mr. Hunter with Mr. RHEA. 

Mr. Sxarr with Mr. Foster of Illinois, 

Mr. CHARLES B. LAnpis with Mr. TATE. 

Mr, BRADLEY with Mr. GouLDEN, on subsidy ug 
Mr. WADSWORTH with Mr. RYAN, on 

Mr. BURLEIGH with Mr. HUNT, until April 25. 
For this day: 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. SCUDDER, 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Nevin with Mr. PINCKNEY, 

Mr. Woopranp with Mr. SHOBER. 

PRINCE with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

Morpock with Mr. GARBER. 

Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. EMERICH. 
PEARRE with Mr. Griaas. 

ScuLLoway with Mr. GILLESPIE, 

PALMER with Mr. VANDIVER. 
BoweEnrsock with Mr. TALBOTT. 
WaANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 
RODENBERG with Mr. MAYNARD, 

HULL with Mr. Hay. 

. JENKINS with Mr, LEVER. 

. Loup with Mr. FITZPATRICK, 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Goocs, 

Mr. Ames with Mr. BADGER. 

Mr. Castor with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. LITTavER with Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. Knapp with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

Mr. LarRAN with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I understand 
that my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. WANGER] was present. 
Has he voted? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I desire to change my vote. 

The name of Mr. Apamson was called, and he voted present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on the commit- 


tee amendments? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire a sep- 
arate vote on each amendment, 

The SPEAKER. On the committee amendments or the other 


amendments? 
Mr. of Mississippi. On each committee amend- 


ment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On pane, I. after the word fo 
“Speaker,” line are and 


1 5 States an 


gress, respectively. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

N eee 7 5 e word “Congress,” strike out the word “at” and 
Keg er was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

PEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 12, strike out all of section 2 after the word “commerce.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
15 line 24, strike out “fifty ” and insert “twenty.” 
3 estion was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
EAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

2 . the word “ 2 er ae be paid upon vouchers 
The question was taken, BR the BEEST was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report now the amendment 

offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 10, after the word “legislation,” insert “if any.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will report theamendment offered 
by the gentleman from California, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8 out no final 
add A thereafter the follo “an Shanga or 
should be — ws relating to the 3 comfort, ani 


ak Tc ne make mOrs attractive the seafaring calling in 
the Seaton merchant marine.“ 


5 Re ee 


Une 4, strike ont all down to the word 
“five members of the Senate of the 


in secti 1 a comma, and 
also what rete if any, 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the Clerk tell me where that comes 
in? I do not gue understand where that comes in. 


Mr. At the end of section 2. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It follows the word commerce.“ 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 2, at the end th: insert: “Provided, That no plan or policy 
shall be or recommen which involves payment of subsidies 
or bounties from the Treasury of the United States.” 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 


The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the | Da 


noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 114, noes 161. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, let us have the 
yeas and 2775 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment re- 
ported again? I ask unanimous consent that the amendment be 
again reported. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I object. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there john fim 124, nays 136, 


answered present 17, not voting 104, as follows: 
YEAS—124. 
Gaines, Tenn. Lamb, Scarboroug’ 
Baker, Garner, Lewis, Shackleford” 
Gil Lind, currents 
Bartlett, G Lindsay, 8 A 
Goldfogle, Little, Shull, 
Beall, Tex. Granger, Livernash, Si 
Bell, Cal. rege ee Slayden, 
Benny, Grifith, th, Ky 
Ben Gudger, L * Smith, Tex. 
Bowers, McAndrews, J 
Bo Hardwick, McLain, 
Brantley, Macon, Spight, 
B 9, Maddox, Stanley, 
Brundidge, H „Tex. Moon. Tenn. Steenerson, 
Burleson, Hill, tt, Stephens, Tex. 
Burnet Hitchcock, ivan, 
Caldwe! Hopkins, Patterson, N.C. Sullivan, N. Y, 
s = E eens Tenn. = — n. 
Cassingham, ‘owar erce, yer, 
Clark, Hughes, N. Pou, homas, N.C. 
Clayton, Humphreys, Miss. 0, Townsend. 
Mo. ames, Pate Underwood, 
Cockran, N. Y. Johnson, Randell, Tex. Fan Duzer, 
Cowherd, Jones, Va. Richardson, 

Armond, hoe, Rider, W. 
Dickerman, Rixey, Webb, 
Dougherty, Kitchin, Claude Robertson, La. Wiley, Ala. 
Field, Kitchin, Wm. W. Robinson, Ark. Williams, III. 
Finley, Klin Robinson, Ind. 

Kluttz, Rucker, Wynn, 
8 Zenor. 
NAYS—136. 
A Davis, Minn. H en, 
3 Dayton, Howell, N. J. Overstreet 
a Deemer, well, Utah 8 

ey Douglas, 8. 
Bartholdt, Draper, Hughes, W. Va. Perkins, 

es, Dresser, Hump. Wi Porter, 
Beidler, Jac: hio Powers, Me, 

ham, pawel 2 ash. wers, 

* er, 
Bishop, Esch, Ketcham, Roberts, 
Bon Evans, K d. 
Brand Fordne 3 Smith, III. 
egee, or * 

k, Foster, Vt. Lanning, Smith, Iowa 
Brooks, French, Littlefi Smith, Samuel W 
Brown, Pa. Gaines, W. Va. Longworth, Smith, N. Y. 
Brownlow, Gardner, Mass, Loudenslager, Southwick, 
Buc: Gardner, Mich. Lovering, Spal 7 
Burke, ner, N. J. M A 8 
Burke Gillet, N. Y. McCleary, Minn. Sterling, 
Butler, Gillett, Cal. McCreary, Pa. tevens, Minn. 
Calderhead, Gillett, Mass. McLachlan, Tawney, 

pron, Goebel, McMorran, Thomas, Iowa 
N Graff, Mahon, Tirrell, 
Conner, Greene, Marsh, Van Voorhis, 
Cooper, Grosvenor, arsh. Volstea 
Hamilton, Martin, Vreeland, 
Cromer, Haskins, Miller, Wachter, 
Crumpacker, Hedge, Morgan, eams, 
88 B morsel, sean N. J. 
mtis, enry, Conn. eedham, illiamson, 
Cushman, Hepburn, Norris, W 
Dalzell, Hermann, Olmsted, Wright, 
Daniels, Hill, Conn, Otis, Young. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—17. 
Adamson, Landis, Chas.B. Ryan, 
Gibson, Legare, Sherman. 
Bradley, ugen, Mann, 
Hay, Ma: 
Denny, Knopf, Miers, 
XXVII— 343 


NOT VOTING—104. 
Adams, Wis. Foster, III. Lorimer, Scudder, 
es, Fowler, Lou Shober, 
Badger, er, Me ibley, 
— — 3 
Wi e, cNary, ; 
Gooċh, Mahoney, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brown, W. Goulden, Metcalf, Smith, Pa. 
G Meyer, La. napp, 
Burleigh, Hilde $ Minor, Sou A 
Butler, Mo. Hinshaw, on Sparkman, 
Campbell, Hollida Madd Sullows; 
ap olliday, u ulloway, 
or, Murdock, a 
Connell, Hunt, Nevin, Talbott, 
Cooper, Tex. ter, er, Tat 
, Wis. Jackson, Md. Parker, Taylor, 
Crowley, 2 PUSET Fan 
rrag napp, $ andiver, 
Davey, La. Lafean, Prince, Wadsworth, 
Davi Lamar, Fla. La. Wanger, 
Davis, Fla. Landis, Frederick Reid, arner. 
Dixon, Lawrence, hea, Warnock, 
Dovener, Lester, Richardson, Tenn. Watson, 
Fitzpatrick, Lier, . — Wilson, N. v 
tz ley, en Š 8 
5 Littauer, Ruppert, Wood; 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the day: 

Mr. LAWRENCE with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 

For the balance of the day: 

Mr. Foss with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 

Mr. Hirr with Mr. DINSMORE. 8 

Mr. Haudkx with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. Gisson with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 

For the vote: 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I voted ‘‘aye’’ on the amendment. 
I find that Iam paired. I desire to withdraw that vote and to be 
recorded present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the name of 
the gentleman from land. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Denny and he answered 
present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker. I move to recommit the bill, 
and on that I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question is now on recommitting the bill. 

The question was taken; and the motion torecommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question nowis on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, upon that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. = 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 144, nays 118, 
answered present 15, not voting 104, as follows: 


YEAS—14, 
Ach: Deemer, s Patterson, Pa. 
Alexander, Dixon, Hughes, W.Va. Payne, 
k, Douglas, 3 W. Porter, 
Bartholdt, Draper, — hio 12 e. 
Driscoll, ones, Wash, 'owers, Mass. 
Rache r Dwight, perme Roberts, 
m, 
Esch, Kinkaid, Scott, 
Bishop, Evans, Kyle, Shiras, 
Bonynge, Flack, Lacey, — 
Brandegee, „ Fordn ^ Smith, III. 
Brick, Foster, Vt. Littlefi Iowa 
Brooks, French, Livernash, Smith, Samuel W. 
Brown, Pa. Gaines, W. Va. orth, Smith, N. Y. 
Bro Wis. X Lou It Sow 
Buckman,” Gardner N. J Mace y Spalding, 
er, N. J. o A “ 
ke. Gillet, N. Y. McCleary, Minn. § 5 
Burkett, Gillett, Cal. McCreary, Pa. Steenerson, 
Burton, Gillett, Mass. Me Sterling, 
Butler, Pa. bel, Mahon, tovens, 
Calderhead, raff, Mann, whey, 
p Greene, R Thomas, Iowa 
Capron, Grosvenor, Marshall, 
ton, Townsend, 
Conner, Miller, Van Voorhis, 
Cooper, Pa. Hedge, Mondell, Volst 
Cromer, Hemenway, Morgan, 
Crumpacker, Henry, Conn. Morrell, Wachter, 
Currier, = oe = —.— J 
‘ermann, orris, 3 
Cushman, Hildebrant, Olmsted, 
Dalzell, Hill, Conn. Otis, Wilson, i 
Beris Ann. N.J. 88 vnn, 
Dayton, Howell, Utah Parker, Young. 
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NAYS—118. 
Aiken, od, „Mo. Scar h, 
Baker, Gaines, Tenn. Lamb, Shackleford, 
Bankhead, er, Lind, 5 
Bartlett, Gilbert. Lindsay, Sherley, 
lass, Little, Shull, 
Goldfogle, Li 8 
Bell, Cal. Granger, Lilo; Bia en, 
Benny, Gre L g, Smith, Ky. 
Benton, Griffith, McAndrews, Smith, Tex, 
Bowers, Gudger, McLain, Snook, 
Bowie, Macon, Sout: 
47 Hardwick, Maddox, Spight, 
Breazeale, rrison. Moon, Tenn. Stanley, 
Brundid: Henry, Tex. Padgett, Stephens, Tex. 
Burleson, i Page, ullivan, 
Burnet’ Hitchcock, Patterson, N.C. Sullivan, N. Y, 
Caldwel op Patterson, Tenn. Swanson, 
r, Houston, Taron, 8 
Cassingham, 0 ou. Omas, 
rk, Hughes, N. J. Pujo, Underwood, 
n, Humphreys, Raine; an i 
Cochran, Mo, James, Randell, Tex. Wade, 
N.Y Johnson, Randell Te Ala. 
Cowherd, Jones, Va. Rider, Webb, 
De ond, ehoe, ey, Wiley, Ala. 
Dickerman, Keliher, Robertson, La. Williams, III 
herty, Kitchin, Claude Robinson, Ark. Williams, Miss. 
Fiel Kitchin, Wm. W. Robinson, Ind. Zenor. 
Finley. Kline, Rucker, 
Fitzgerald, Eluttz, R 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—15. 
Adamso Denny, Knopf, Miers, Ind. 
Allen, 5: 3 1 Chas. B. pan, 
Bed Gibson, erman. 
Bradley, Yı Maynard, 
NOT VOTING—IM. 
A Foster, Ill. Lilley, Rodenberg, 
Adams, Wis. Fowler, Littauer, up 
Ames, er, x Scudder, 
Badger, arber, Lou hober, 
Boutell, Gillespie, Moca, Sibley, 
Bowersock, h, McDermott, 
Broussard, Goulden, McMorran, Smith, Wm. Alden 
3 G McNary, th, Pa. 
Burleigh, Haugen, Mahoney, pp. 
Butler, Mo. H i Me 
Byrd, i Meyer, La. Stafford, 
eil, Hola Moon, Pa. Saler 
Conn o! v. oon, er, 
Cooper, Tex Hull, Mudd, Talbo' 
Cooper, Wis. Hunt, Murd te, 
Hunter, Nevin, Taylor, 
Crowley, Jackson, Md. Palmer, ble, 
Darragh, J Pearre, Vandiver, 
Davey, La. Knapp, Perkins, adswoi 
Da n, Lafean, Pinckney, Wanger, 
Davis, Fla. Lamar, Prince, Warner, 
Dovener, Landis, Frederick Ransdell, La. Warnoc 
Dresser, Lawren Reid, Watson, 
Emerich Rhea, e: 
Fitzpa Lever, Richardson, Tenn. Wilson, N. Y, 
Foss, Robb, 
So the bill was passed. f 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
For the balance of the day: 


Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. GRIdds. 

Mr. Apams of Pennsylvania with Mr. LEWIS, 

For this vote: 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Cousms with Mr. HEARST. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
and the following resolutions were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 1659. An act granting permission to Capt. William E. Hor- 
ton, United States Army, to accept a decoration tendered him by 
the President of the French Republic—to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

S. 3737. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. Ed- 
ward O. C. Ord to the grade of major in the United States Army 
77 5 place him on the retired list to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 69: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of e concurring), That of 
the eulogies on the late Senator Marcus A. there be ted and bound 
in cloth 0,200 additional copies, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate and 4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 200 of 
which pel be bound in full morocco, with gilt edges, for the family of the 
to the Committee on Printing. 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 70: 


Speci 
restriction of output; 1,500co ies for the use of the Senate, 2,500 copies for the 
he Housa ai distribution by the Department 


to the Committee on Printing. 


Senate concurrent resolution No. 71: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of mp atone shies concurrt: 


„ That 
there be printed 10,000 additional copies. in cloth binding, of the Ten Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, being a compilation of the labor laws 
of the different States and Territoriesand of the Federal Government, with 
the decisions of courts relating thereto; 2,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 
3,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 5,000 copies for 
distribution by the Department of Commerce and Labo: 


r— 
to the Committee on Printing. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
general leave to print on this bill for five legislative days. 

Mr. WILLIA of Mississippi. That is the request I was 
about to submit. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 


TENNESSEE RIVER, NEAR CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill of the following 
title, with amendments c° the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 15014) to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Ten- 
nessee River, near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes. 

On motion of Mr. Burton, the amendments of the Senate were 
concurred in, 

LOTS 2, 3, 4, AND 5, SQUARE 979, WASHINGTON, D. o. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill of the following 
title, with amendments of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 13262) to confirm the title to lots 2, 3, 4, and 5, in 
Square No. 979, in Washington, in the District of Columbia. 

On 1 of Mr. Bascocx, the Senate amendments were con- 


And then, on motion of Mr. Payne (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
ia and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. BOUTELL, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5369) to extend to 
Peoria, Ill., the ponen of the seventh section of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transporta- 
tion of merchandise without appraisement, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a rt (No. 2771); which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12899) constituting Coal City, Grund 
County, III., a port of delivery, rted the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2772); which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

. GROSVENOR, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5169) making 
Lewes, Del., a subport of entry, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2773); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILEY of Alabama, from the Committee on Militia, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10014) to create 
a commission to investigate the expediency and practicability of 
establishing public rifle ranges throughout the United States, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2775); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4955) to 
provide for the appointment of an additional assistant appraiser 
at the port of Boston, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2777); which said bill and report - 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3182) to pay certain 
Choctaw (Indian) warrants held by James M. Shackelford, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2778); which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees. de- 


of | livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House, as follows: 
Mr. FOSTER of Vermont, from the Committee on Claims, to 
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which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14291) for the 
relief of Arthur R. Henderson, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2764); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12284) for the 
relief of John Stinson, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2765); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12285) for the relief of A. J. Stinson, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2766); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3944) for the relief of 
G. F. Tarbell, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a re 5 el (No. 2667); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the Senate (S. 705) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of G. B. Stimpson, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2768); which said bill and 
Te rid were referred to the Private Calendar. 

YOUNG, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferrei the bill of the House (H. R. 8413) for the relief of John 
Gretzer, jr., reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report No. 2769); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. 
15128) to authorize the Secretary of the to cancel a cer- 
tain bond of Klaw & Erlanger, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2770); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. PAYNE, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4651) for the relief 
of James T. Barry and Richard Cushion, executors of the last 
will and testament of Martin Dowling, deceased, rted the 
same without amendment, 3 by a report (No. 2776); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XIII, the following adverse report was 
delivered to the Clerk and laid on the table: 

Mr. PRINCE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 59) for the relief of Charles 
W. Howard, reported the same adv y, accompanied by a re- 
pore 2575 2774); which said bill and report were ordered laid on 

e e. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13133) for the 
relief of George E. Hoffman, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of 125 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (by request): A bill (H. R. 

5362) to authorize John Cowdon and James Seldon Cowdon, at 
their own expense, to do certain public work and to be paid for 
same by the Government of the United States, after each part of 
said work has been successfully performed, at such rates as are 
herein stated—to the Committee on River and Harbors. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 15363) making it the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe rules goyerning 
the transportation of live animals between the States and in the 
Territories of the United States—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 15364) making an appropria- 
tion for dredging a channel across the bar at mouth of Wolf River 
where the same empties into the Bay of St. Louis. in the State of 
Mississippi—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15365) to provide for a survey at the mouth 
of Wolf River where the same empties into the Bay of St. Louis, 
in 8 State of Mississippi to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 15366) to amend section 
4047 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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By Mr. SOUTHWICK: A bill (H. R. 15367) to provide for the 
PN and protection of trade- marks to the Committee on 

tents. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 152) to 
award a gold medal commemorative of the patriotic services ren- 
dered by tl the late Hyam Salomon to the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HEARST: A resolution (H. Res. 349) requesting the 
Attorney-General to inform the House as to the investigation in- 
stituted by Department of Justice relative to the Reading Com- 
pany—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
nn following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BOWIE: A bill (H. R. 15368) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew J. Levi—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BONYNGE: A bill (H. R. 15369) granting an increase 
of pension to Israel E. Munger—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKMAN: A bill (H. R. 15370) granting an increase 
of pension to Seth Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKETT: A bill (H. R. 15371) granting a pension to 
Martha Overman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROMER: A bill (H. R. 15372) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry C. Hunt—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. CLARK: A bill (H. R. 15373) for the relief of George 
Turner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15374) for the relief of Howard Munker—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15375) for the relief of Sterling Clock—to 
the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15376) for the relief of John Williams—to 
the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15377) for the relief of William Faller—to 
the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. ihe for the relief of Willis Arnaud—to 
the Committee on War Clai 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15379) Tar for the relief of David Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15380) for the relief of James Rhodns—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DENNY: A bill (H. R. 15381) for the relief of Catherine 
McGuinn, administratrix of estate of Dennis O Dea to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 15382) granting a pension to 
James B. Anders to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15383) granting a pension to James Bryson — 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15384) granting a pension to William Brun- 
non—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15385) granting a pension to Franklin B. Car- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15386) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to A. E. Millender—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 15387) granting an increase 
of pension to William Hall-to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 15388) for the relief of 
Joseph H. Davis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15389) to correct the 
record of John Hutchison and grant him an honorable discharge— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. MARSHALL: A bill (H. R. 15390) granting an increase 
a pension to Augustus C. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 15391) granting an increase of 
pension to John S. Hoover—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15392) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the Biya of William Deniston—to the 
Oannes on Military Affai 

Mr. SPERRY: A bill (R. R. 15393) for the relief of John 
HY hman—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15394) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of W. M. McAuley, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: A bill (H. R. 15395) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Burrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 15396) for the relief of Florence 
Lambert—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. WILSON of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 15397) 
pension to Carl Trayer—to the Committee on Invalid 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15398) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of George 8. Green—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 


ting a 
ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of Montgomery Grange, of Mont- 

mery, N. Y., and others, in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 
§302—t6 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: Petition of Lamar Methodist Episco- 
Church, of Lamar, Kans., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 5 

Also, petition of John Carver and others, of Cloud County, 
Kans., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

F ng the passago . A 

o. 81, Navy League, o n, , urging the 0 
bills S. 2990 and 2991, relative to an efficient national naval re- 
serve to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. L. Homsher and 56 others, of Bridgeport, 
Okla., protesting saon the passage of the bill legalizing the is- 
suance of $22,000 of bonds for the p of constructing water- 
works, etc.—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of the C. O. Ee rs Company, of 
‘Achaea Kans., favoring the passage of bill H. R. 9303—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. B. Moore and 66 others, of Topeka, Kans., 
in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Carbondale (Kans.) Grange, No. 754, in favor 
of bill H. R. 62783—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Carbondale (Kans.) Grange, in favor of the 

of bill H. R. 10765—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: Petition of I. A. Gaither and others, of 
Cane Hill, Ark., in fayor of the passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Petition of Carroll Dunham Smith, in 
favor of bill H. R. 9303—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Petition of citizens of assus, Pa., 
favoring the passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KETCHAM: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Hall—to the Committee on valid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN: Petition of citizens of Stokes, 
N. G, in favor of bill H. R. 8574—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of the Austen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Oswego, N. Y., in favor of bill H. R. 9303—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: Paper to accompany bill to correct 
the military record of John Hutchison—to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Resolution of the District of Columbia So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution, relative to the removal of 
the remains of Commodore John Paul Jones from Paris to the 
United States—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, resolution of the District of Columbia Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, relative to the translation into English of 
a certain work published by the Government of the Republic of 
France—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RIDER: Petition of the International Brotherhood of 
Steam Shovel, 81755 Firemen, Deck Hands, and Scowmen, pro- 
testing against the United States Government constructing steam 
dredges, etc.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RYAN: Paper to ee a bill H. R. 15350, granting 
an increase of pension to George Taylor, ulias George Parks—to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WACHTER: Resolution of Decatur Section, No. 20, 
Navy League of the United States, of Cambridge, Md. , favoring the 
passage of bills S. 2990 and 2991—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Papers to accompany bill grant- 
mgs nsion to Margaret Crisell—to the Committee on Pensions, 
y Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (by chy reel Memorial to 
accompany bill authorizing John Cowdon and James Seldon Cow- 
don, at their own expense, to do certain public work, etc.—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
By Mr. ZENOR: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 15357, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Churchill—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SUNDAY, April 24, 1904. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Ea pers was offered by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY 
N. Coupen, D. D.: 

Eternal and everliving God, our Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for that deep and ever-abiding faith w Thou hast im- 
planted in the hearts of men, and which has inspired the true, the 
noble, the brave of every age with patriotic zeal and fervor, bring 
ing light out of darkness, order out of chaos, liberty out of bond- 
age, and thus contributing here a little, there a little, to the 
pieaug civilization of our age. Especially do wethank Thee for 

t long line of illustrious men who lived and wrought, suffered 
and died that our Republic, with all its sacred institutions, might 
live. And to-day wə are reminded of that host of statesmen 
whose names have been connected with Bip Congress of our na- 
tion, where deeds of heroism have been no less onerous 
than on the field of glory. And, gathered here to-day in memory 
of those whom their colleagues would immortalize, may the heart 
guide the tongue that truth may live to inspire those who shall 
come after them, and God grant that we may live so pure, so 
true, so noble, that men will rise up and us blessed, and pass- 
ing on we may find a glorious reward awaiting us in the realms 
of eternal day. And grans of praise we will ever give to Thee, 
in the name of Jesus ist our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's 3 was read and approved. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Speaker, I offer for adoption the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

sol That the busin 
1 er — megs 1 75 the House be now od that Weg tT 
latea sive nd e United States from 2 State of Ohio 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
Resolved. That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 
the deceased. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolutions, 
The te was taken, and the resolutions were unanimously 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in the very brief period 
that I shall occupy I shall attempt to do nothing more than 
merely to record myself as one of those who have assembled here 
to-day to pay the last tribute of loving respect to the memory of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. The Senate of the United States 
has heretofore met for the same purpose, and has paid affection- 
ate tribute to the memory of their latecomrade. The legislature 
of the State of Ohio, which so short a time ago that it seems only 
yesterday met to pay to him the highest honor that they ever 
pa any man in the history of the State of Ohio, have within a 

ew days again met to pay to him the last farewell. The Shige 
has spoken, and there is but little left tosay. But Je 77 this sol- 
emn occasion, when we of the House have met to add our voice 
to the voices of those who have spoken with eulogy of Marcus A. 
Hanna, I count it as a privilege to be permitted to say one brief 
word which, although but too inadequate, as I well realize, is none 
the less sincere and heartfelt. . 

In all the eulogies that I have read and have heard pronounced— 
and they have come from the most eminent men of the country— 
the thing that has most im me, what has seemed to me to 
be the dominant note, has that of admiration for Senator 
Hanya not only because he was a great statesman and a great 
and dominant figure in American business and in American poli- 
tics, but an admiration for his qualities as a man; and I know of 
no one in American history who so preeminently combined in his 
make-up those qualities which the American people call manly.” 
His tremendous Lay Pe among the people is all the more re- 
markable because he was not of a type that usually make the 

ularidol. He was not a great general, though he served honor- 
ably in the Army of his country. He was not a great orator of 
the kind that sway men’s souls and passions, though he was a 
1 of great clearness and of immense force. He was not 

father of, in the sense of having his name inevitably con- 
nected with, any great public policy. It was not because of those 
qualities which usually appeal to men’s hearts that the American 
people loved him. It was because they saw in him the typifica- 
tion of that simple, honest, energetic American manh that 
has oe this country the greatest among the nations of the 
earth. 

Since the sad day in which this great man passed away men of 
all creeds, of all degrees, the high and low, rich and poor, have 
lifted up their voices in eulogy of Senator Hanna. Greatorators 
have delivered eloquent orations; great writers have contributed 
literary gems; but to my mind the most eloquent and touching of 
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all was that unspoken eulogy, if one may be permitted to use such 
an expression, of the opts in the city of Cleveland, men and 
women, who stood for hours in the snow, with the thermometer 
at the zero point, waiting to get one last look at the features of 
their well-beloved fellow-citizen; those pons who lined the 
streets.and with bared heads and aching hearts watched the fu- 
neral cortege pass on its way to the final resting place; those 
miners all over the State of Ohio who at the hour of the funeral 
laid aside their picks and shovels and joined with those far away 
in a last tribute of farewell to the man who had proved himself 
their friend. J 

To myself the death of Senator Hanna came as a personal loss. 
I believe that the first serious thought that I ever had of entering 
upon a political career came as a result of a conversation I once 
had with him in this Capitol, shorily after his election to the 
Senate, in which he said that he thought it the duty of every 
young man to whom it was in any way possible to take an inter- 
est in the political questions of the day and to ally himself ac- 
tively with one of the great parties. 

Since that time he was always ready with advice and counsel, 
and his unvarying kindliness to meI always remember with 
gratitude and with pride. It was my good fortune to be espe- 
cially intimately associated with Senator Hanna during the last 
campaign in Ohio, when as chairman of the speakers’ bureau I 
had charge of his routine and of the arrangement of his meetings, 
and I have often thonght that his tremendous labors at that time 
may have contributed to hasten his last illness. With an energy 
that seemed almost superhuman he insisted in filling not only 
those appointments which were made for him by the committee, 
but also in adding more in response to requests that the commit- 
tee had refused, and he did so, [hayealways thought, not so much 
with the desire to gain votes, although he was devoted to his 
cause and intensely partisan, but because he wanted to oblige his 
friends. The name of Marcus A. Hanna will doubtless go down 
spd Se history as one of the great men and unquestionably the 
most forceful individual figure of his day; but his friends will 
keep his memory green, not only because he was a great leader 
and a statesman, but becanse he was a simple, kindly, big- 
h American gentleman, who always kept his word and 
never went back on a friend. 


Mr. CASSINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, my first knowledge of Sen- 
ator HANNA was secured years ago before he became particularly 
active or prominent in State politics, his attention at that time 
being directed almost entirely to the coal and iron business, with 
which he was identified. 

At the time I refer to I merely knew him by sight and as one of 
the influential business men of the city of Cleveland, Ohio. My 
impression of him at that time was that he was a man of a stern 
and distant nature, in whose presence I, at least, would not feel 
comfortable. I also entertained the opinion at that time that he 
was possessed of but little sympathy for what is known as the 
“labor element.” opinions of mine were strengthened 
newspaper references to him after his entrance into and promi- 
nence in national politics as the manager of Mr. McKinley’s po- 


1 . lection to Congress, i ing his offi 
e day, my election , in passing ce 
with a Democratic Member of this body, my companion suggested 


that we should go in to see Senator Hanna, to which I objected, 
being largely influenced in my judgment by the impressions I 
have just referred to with reference to his stern character. 
However, we went in and I am glad to say that the kindly man- 
ner in which he received us entirely dissipated the erroneous 
opinions that I had previously formed „ character. 
After that interview I could readily see why he 
eat political leader that he was. His sturdy steadfastness to 
iends, his kindly nature, and his recognized ability were the 
etic influences that drew men to him and held them there. 
is antagonism to the labor element was frequently commented 
upon, in the section of the country where I reside, during the 
riod of his early attention to State politics, but as the sphere of 
is influence broadened into national politics this belief disap- 
peared, and for some time prior to his death he held a place in the 
esteem of the laboring class equaled by few, if any, men in pub- 
lic life. On the day of his burial at his home city the evidences 
of the high esteem and regard in which he was held by all classes, 
especially by the labor class, were striking features of that sad 


occasion. 
The Democratic party recognized him as an able political an- 


nized 
tagonist, one who not only enjoyed the confidence of the substan- 
tial and corporate interests of the country but also that of the 
great army of wage-carners. 
The bulletins describing his condition during his last illness 
were watched with interest by persons in all conditions of life 
without regard to party affiliations, and when the announcement 


of his death came they all mourned the loss of a distinguished 
citizen of our common country. 

The nation mourns the loss of a foremost citizen and Ohio the 
death of one of its ablest sons, and I, as an American and an 
Ohican, wish to add my voice to the universal expression of regret 
in the death of Marcus ALONZO Hanna. 


Mr. GOEBEL. Mr.S er, we meet to-day to honor, among 
others, the memory of Marcus A. Hanna, late a citizen of Ohio 
and Senator of the United States. I knew him for many years, 
and our relations were aoe cordial and pleasant and remained 
so up to the time of his death. 

Senator HANNA was a successful business man. He did not, 
until 1884 and when he came into the field of politics, attract 
public attention. From that time forward he was in the public 
eye. Possessed of a keen intellect, exerting a power to make and 
then to take advantage of political conditions and circumstances 
as they arose, he soon engrafted his individuality upon his party 
in Ohio, which made it possible for his appointment by the gov- 
ernor as a Senator of the United States to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Senator Sherman and until the meeting of 
the legislature. I shall always remember his remarkable contest 
before that legislature when he sought an election for the full 
term, and in which he was successful. 

Senator Hanna came to the Senate with the prestige of his party 
and as the personal friend of President McKinley. He rose rap- 
idly in that body and in the confidence and esteem of the nation, 
possessing a strong body, a mind quick of conception, honest and 
manly, exercising good business judgment, and bringing them all 
into play, he soon became a power in that body and a recognized 
leader of his party. He was in all respects a safe man, his advice 
was good, his motives pure, and essentially he becams a factor in 
shaping legislation of great consequence to our nation. Hisfriend- 
ship was sincere and lasting. He made enemies, yet in his loyalty 
to friends he never wave He was willing to share all the bur- 
dens as well as the joys of friendship. It was justly said of him 
that could he have had a voice as to the eulogies pronounced upon 
him he would not countenance false praise nor wish to have 
ascribed to him virtues he did not possess. 

Senator Hanna was but human, so that at times heerred. Then 
his criticisms of menand measures were rather severe, but he had 
so many good qualities that so strongly impressed themselves 
upon you, that one soon lost sight of the other ones. He wasnot 
a brilliant man in the full 5 of that term, yet blended 
in him were all the elements of an able man, and those elements 
he exerted for the public good. He was distinctively a man of 
the people. His death was untimely, for his eye had not been 
dimmed nor his intellect impaired- cut down while in strength 
and usefulness. 


All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their en 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 

Senator Hanna played a leading part in life's drama. He gave 
full measure to his country, and left behind a character that time 
in its fleeting race will not soon efface. The world is better because 
he lived. His party will miss a wise counselor, and the nation 

| mourns his loss. 


Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, every man, large or small, is 
in greater or less degree the creature of circumstances, and Sen- 
ator Marcus A. Hanna was no exception to the rule. He was 
possessed, however, of those qualities of mind and heart which, 
under ordinary circumstances, meke success certain. He was to 
a very great degree what is known as a self-made man. He was, 
in the first place, a successful business man, and accumulated a 
large fortune even for his day and generation, when fortunes are 
m in millions. His fortune was acquired by honest means 
and methods. He had courage—that which is sometimes called 
“nerve’’—and sound business judgment. All of his accumulations 
came as the result of legitimate profits from business conducted 
along legitimate lines. He was in no sense a speculator except as 
the element of speculation enters into all business enterprises. 
His saong personality, his courage, and his self-reliance made 
3 er in business as he afterwards became a leader in pub- 

c 5 

From a modest beginning as clerk in his father’s store, he 
became the head of large transportation companies and manu- 
facturing and mining concerns. 

He enjoyed a high reputation for honesty, integrity, and fair 
dealing. His word was his bond, and itis said that neither was ever 
questioned. He was widely known and as widely respected as a 
business man long before he becamea politician and a statesman, 
No man, perhaps, ever commanded the confidence of the business 
men of the country to a greater degree. 
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I had known cf him many years as a business man and as a Re- 

ublican in politics before I came to know him personally in 1895. 

: He was then deeply interested in the nomination of William Me- 

Kinley for President. He had assumed the management of his 

precon vention campaign. Mr. Hanna himself was an ardent pro- 
tectionist. 

It was thought almost universally at that time that protection- 
ism and not free silver would become the dominating or para- 
mount issue. He believed McKinley to be the logical candidate 
of the party. He believed also in onaniar, and he loved him as 
a brother. Mr, Hanna was then in the full strength of matured 
manhood. He had had wide experience in organizing and han- 
dling men. He had never held political office, but he was not a 
novice in political methods. He had always taken more or less 
interest in public affairs, and twice, at least, had he been elected 
a delegate to the national convention. For some years he had 
been rather a prominent figure in the rather factional strife 
which prevailed in the State at that time. 

Here is where my acquaintance with Mr. Hanna commenced. 
Afterwards, up to the time of his death, I met him frequently and 
thought I got to know him fairly well. With the commencement 
of the campaign which resulted in the nomination and election 
of McKinley as President began what may be termed his public 


career. It was short, but eventful. 
From the very 1 e became prominent, and his pan 
nence increased to the end. Perhaps no one short of McKinley 


himself exercised a greater influence in public affairs. During 
the early part of this period he was hated by millions. During the 
latter part many of those who had hated him had learned to love 
him, and millions were singing his praises. Few men have been 
more viciously e Sa ee and villainously slandered by those 
who spoke without knowledge or a desire to obtain it. A man 
with less strength and fortitude would have sunk beneath the 
load. He lived to rise triumphant over all, and when he died there 
was not one whom the nation could not better afford to lose. 

In organizing the campaign for the McKinley nomination he 
displayed the same qualities which had made him successful in 
business. Energy and method characterized all his work. ö 

The high character of McKinley and the fact that he stood as 
the embodiment of the protection idea contributed much to his 
nomination, but the consummate organizing ability of Mr. Hanna 
made the victory an easy one. After the nomination he became 
the chairman of the national committee, and it was during this 
campaign of 1896 that he displayed those masterful abilities which 
Challan universal attention and fixed his status as the greatest 
political o izer of his day. I believe the campaign of 1896 the 
most remarkable in our history. It was from its inception a cam- 
paign of education. The issues were clearly defined, and they 
were real issues. The discussion of them aroused much of class 
feeling. Mr. HANNa was a wealthy man, He was known to be 
a close friend and adviser of the candidate for President. He 
at once became the target for the grossest abuse and the most 
vituperative slander. 

Among other things, he was characterized as a man of corrupt 
methods and a cruel, tyrannical oppressor of labor. While noth- 
ing was further from the truth, he was in no position to make a 
personal defense. By the close of the campaign it became as set- 
tled conviction in the minds of millions of men and women that 
these vile statements were true. So persistently were these slan- 
ders circulated that in his State they were fora time generally be- 
lieved by those who did not personally know Marcus A. Hanna. 
When McKinley became President it was his desire that Mr. 
Hanna should be called to the Senate. It is not difficult to see 
why the President wished to have him there. He had been Mc- 
Kinley’s friend and adviser, and no one had had better opportu- 
nity to discover his true worth. 

e was first appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
selection of Senator Sherman as Secretary of State. Afterwards 
he was twice chosen to represent his State in the United States 
Senate, each time under circumstances and conditions differi 
widely from the other. Preceding each election he had receiv: 
the indorsement of the State convention of his party. His candi- 
dacy was the dominating issue in each campaign, and I think it 
can be fairly stated that the difference in the results in these two 
very spirited contests fairly measured his growth and advance- 
ment in favor with the people of his State. 

The first election was carried by only a few thousand; the one 
occurring six years later by more than 100,000, an unprecedented 
majority in Ohio. Notwithstanding his ante-election indorsement 
in 1897, it became uncertain that he would be elected Senator. 
The business men of the State arose in their might and demanded 
that the GY pases will of the party at the polls should be re- 
spected. Ido not believe that another such meeting was ever held, 
composed entirely of the people of a single State, as that which 
assembled in Columbus in January, 1898, to protest the 
effort then being made to prevent the selection of Mr. 4 for 


Senator. There were at least 10,000 politicians and business men, 


all e men from every part of that great Common- 
wealth, 

All this time President McKinley was perhaps the most popular 
and the man most beloved in his party and Mr. Hanna was his 
trusted friend. Undeserved abuse, criticism, slander, and libel, 
persistently indulged in, aided factions o ition in creating this 
anomalous political condition. If Mr. Hanna was seriously dis- 
turbed by these things his friends ‘generally did not know it. 
I saw him frequently during that intensely bitter struggle which 
immediately preceded his first election. He was always composed 
and 1 with never an unkind word for those Who were op- 
posing him. 

In his election to the United States Senate he found increased 
opportunity to make himself known and understood by the people. 

e had for a long time been a large employer of labor, and all 
those who had been associated with him, as employees or other- 
wise, were his friends. The erroneous impressions as to his char- 
acter could not last. They had no solid foundation on which to 
rest. Laboring men grew to trust him and to believe in him. 
While he differed as to important matters with many of those 
known as labor leaders,” they became, as a rule, exceedingly 
well disposed, because they knew him to be friendly, frank, fair, 
and courageous. 

At the time of his death there was probably no more popular 
and beloved man in the nation. He was exceptionally loyal 
to his friends, and they were strongly attached to him. It has 
been said frequently that he was not an orator. This depends 
on what we 17 00 as a definition for oratory. All agree that he 
was an origi thinker and a clear and convincing speaker. 
Speaking of his career in the Senate, one of its members says: 
He took his initiation pitted against eighty-nine old gladiators 
of debate, and he who is willing to do justice to this man's fame 
must admit that from his entrance here until his death, on all 

uestions political and commercial, he maintained his place in 
the very first rank of the strongest debaters in the Senate. No 
ordinary man could have done that.“ Another speaks of him 
as a powerful and convincing speaker. One thing is certain, 
he became 2 as a public speaker, and the people turned 
out to hear him in large numbersin whateyer part of the country 
he chanced to be. 

He obtained his early education in the common schools, but his 
grasping and retentive mind put him in ion of a store of 
useful knowledge that enabled him to understand and deal with 
intricate business or state problems. 5 

He was one of the most considerate and obliging of men; at 
least. that is the way he impressed his friends. He at once in- 
spired confidence and affectionate regard, and when he passed 
away the tears that were shed were the evidence of unfeigned 
sorrow. 

His time in the Senate covered a period of about seven years. 
He was always helpful in shaping policies and determining legis- 
lation. Few men with so short a service can be said to have ac- 
complished so much, It is perhaps too early to assign to Mr. 
Hanna his proper place among the great men that Ohio has given 
to the nation, but we can rest assured that history will accord to 
him high honorand that he will be held in grateful remembrance 
by a patriotic people. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. S er, when the lives of great men 
come to a close, it is well that, in accord with historic custom, we 
pause to honor their memories and think upon the institutions, 
the movements, of which they were a part. It were an interestin 
task for some idle hour to imagine what our body politic 3 
be if such men as the late lamented Senator Hanna were endowed 
with earthly immortality, what e would result if their in- 
fluence and power continued to grow forever. Could democratic 
institutions long continue to flourish if such were the law? An 
All-Wise Providence has ordered it otherwise. As one after 
another of the strong towers of the nation’s citadel are laid low, 
we witness a never-ceasing spectacle of change. It is said that 
if there were no moon to attract the waters, there would be no ebb 
and flow of the sea; and the stillness which follows the death of a 

t man resembles nothing so much as the pause of the waves 
if the moon were swept from the sky. 

When we analyze the current of our national affairs and seek 
the causes which explain it we find somewhere in the shadows of 
the bordering hills great men who, like the mothers of legend 
and song, keep watch at the springs of life. They mold the 
needs of men and supply the foods, to satisfy them, They plan 
and project their plans into the political and industrial life of the 
nation. They initiate and control the policies of government. 
They become bureaus for the wisdom and power of the land, so 
that other men must work and speak through them. Such a 
center of influence and power was Senator NA. But, sir, 
Senator Hanna held a position in our national life in many ways 
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unique. He represented as possibly no other man of the present 
day the close relation between commerce and national politics. 
If it be true that commerce follows the flag, there is a sense 
in which it is also true that commerce is being.“ 

It sometimes happens that commercial interests are established 
before political relationship. Commercial relations sometimes 
make political relations expedient and even necessary. Indeed, 
sir. I hold it true that commerce follows human taste and need, 
and the flag, commerce. Where on the face of the earth can hu- 
man tastes change without affecting the currents of our foreign 
trade? Where are the needs of men altered by civilization or un- 
civilizing influences without producing demands which commerce 
alone can supply? And what nation is there which does not pro- 
tect its ships and its citizens and seek friendly political relations 
to increase their wealth and straighten their commercial paths 
through the seas? Senator Hanna’s life, I repeat, in a peculiar 
way illustrates this relation. 

Called home from college after a single year by the sickness of 
his father he devoted himself after his twentieth year to mercantile 
life. In an incredibly short space of time he became one of the 
captains of business in and about his home city in the State of 
Ohio. His growth was phenomenal. He disposed of his grocery 
trade and invested in coal and iron. His factories and foundries 
multiplied; he became a master of the iron trade; he studied coal 
mines and bought coal lands; hestudied the iron trade and bought 
iron lands and boats tocarrythe ore. He built the first steel ship 
on the Great Lakes and became intimately associated as a part 
owner of those great and productive iron mines of Minnesota at 
the head of the Great Lakes. Men toiled for him from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Rockies. 

When the labor unions began to organize he invented the union 
of coal operators. He became a director of the Globe Ship Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Cleveland; peones of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, of that city; presidentof the Cleveland City Railway 
Company; president of the Chapin Mining Company, on Lake 
Superior. He interested himself in theaters, and was the propri- 
etor of a successful playhouse; and in all these varied business 
experiences he did not fail to discover that the policies of the 
Government, the laws of industry and trade, determined to a very 

t extent the possibilities of our national commercial growth. 

msequently he became interested in the political platforms of 

parties, in party leaders, in industrial institutions, and in com- 
mercial legislation. $ 

Friendship for William McKinley, which began in a lawsuit in 
which these two men took opposing sides, grew intoa warm admira- 
tion, andin 1896 he began direc ting the campaigns which resulted 
in the nomination, the election, and the reelection of that im- 
mortal patriot and statesman to the Presidency of the nation. 
Senator HANNA, as everyone knows, was chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee from 1896 to his death, and was him- 
self elected to the Senate of the United States from the State of 
Ohio in 1897, and reelected to that position only a few short weeks 
prior to his death. He grew in wealth not so much because he 


prized riches as because he was born with tenacity of purpose 
and an instinct for mastery. He toiled desperately, but he toiled 
with his head more than with his hands. Probably there was not 


another man in America who so accurate a detailed 
knowledge of the many branches of business life in which he was 
interested. 

The instinct for mastery over the conditions of life was power- 
ful in him, as it is in all strong men. He loved freedom from the 
limitations that make life meaningless to countless thousands, 
and sought freedom for himself and his friends alike. It was for 
mastery and independence that he built ships and operated mines. 
It was for this, too, that he sought political position and influence. 
He had discovered that commerce and politics are not distinct 
and separate, and that to be master in the one spherea man must 
enter the other. His interest in tariffs, the uplifting of the mer- 
chant marine, the construction of the isthmian canal, his dee 
concern for the relations between labor and capital, and his loy 
and efficient aid to the political interests of his great friend, Wil- 
liam McKinley, were part and parcel of his determination to be 
free. His motives were simple and manly; his methods were the 
methods of that straightforward business honesty in which, as a 
youth, he was trained. 

I know of no just measure of the ability of men save the d 
to which they achieve mastery over the conditions of life. He is 
strong who makes the forces of the world pour their treasures into 
the coffers of the institutions he represents. No breezes blowwhich 
do not fill his sails. For him all knowledge, all moral influence, 
and all wealth exist. If there are obstacles, he overcomes them; 
if there are battles to be fought, in the end he wins them; if 
there are friends to be sup and great causes to be sustained, 
he is sufficient. Judged by this standard, Senator HANNA was 
one of the greatest men of this great No weakness of will, 


age 
no faltering on the threshold of action, marked his life; no maud- 


lin mind wandering rendered him incapable of prolonged and 
concentrated mental effort. Wherever he was and whatever his 
task. he was master of himself and his resources. Who amon 
the many men with whom he was associated was more alert an 
receptive than he? Who was quicker witted, more fertile in 
planning, or more prompt in aetion? Who was truer to his 
friends and party? ho was more fearful to his enemies? 

Senator A’s philosophy of life was simple and practical. 
He may have lacked many graces of conduct; he may have lacked 
the tact to accomplish his ends without re va of opposing 
forces; but when the day of battle came and fight was on, he 
was farseeing, courageous, prepared. For Senator Hanna’s life 
was not an ideal ore, but— 


Tron dug from central gloom 
And heated hot with burning fears, 


And di; in baths of hissing tears, 
And 8 with the shock of doom 
To shape and use. 


Neither the graces of solitude and meditation nor the capacity 
for intrigue and diplomacy which c rize more complex mat- 
ters can explain his power. His creed was simple; his life was 
filled with usefulness, and no Gibraltar rock ever stood more 
firmly on its broad base than he. 

In politics he was guided by the sublime feeling of his party, 
and he that essence of all the virtues—sincerity. Me- 
thinks I hear that gruff apostle of sincerity, Thomas lyle, 
mutter from his tomb, ‘‘I care not what creed a man professes, 
so he be sincere.’’ The truth is, our departed champion served 
his friends and his country with every throb of his mey brain, 
and this was nowhere so well illustrated as the way he took de- 
feat. He knew when he was whipped. Incapable of aes his 
judgment merely to suit the currents of Paseo ng opinion, he was, 
nevertheless, of all men, quick to abandon his own private posi- 
tion and adopt the plans of his party when once they had pre- 


vailed. He was, again, the common-sense business man in poli- 
tics, content to do his best both as counselor and as committee- 
man for the cause he had espoused. 


And where, in the history of America, have two men stood so 
closely and beautifully together 1 period of so many 
years as MARK Hanna and William McKinley? In the presence 
of the martyred President, Hanna was always charmed and chas- 
tened. That friendship buoyed up his spirit in dark and trying 
hours. oe over their splendid loyalty, we find ourselves 
suddenly min of that other friendship, immortal in Hebrew 
legend and se ey friendship of Jonathan and David. Then 
Jonathan and David made a covenant, because he loved him as 
his own soul. * * * Then said Jonathan unto David, What- 
soever thy soul desireth, I will even do it for thee.” 

Here, if anywhere in the world, were two souls knit together 
by a common idea of manly living and the common conviction as 
to wise and beneficent political policies. More forceful, perhaps, 
than his more honored friend, A had devoted himself with- 
out reserve to the other’s political interests, rb a “stoop of 
the soul, in bending upraises it, too,“ accomplished his generous 
task. At the time of that awful calamity which laid the President 
low upon his bier, Hanna suffered a wound from which he never 
recovered, It aged him perceptibly; and let us hope that those 
two modest, daring champions have entered into that perfect 
friendship of all the good and great. 

I can not close my remarks without saying that I profoundly 
admire Hanna’s simple solution of the labor situation of to-day. 
He believed in organization on both sides of that question. He 
8 the first great industrial leader to organize, in 1879, 
a operators’ union. It was his way of meeting the union of 
miners; but he believed from the first that such organizations 
should be undertaken, not in the interest of capital on the one 
side and in the interest of labor on the other, but on both sides 
for“ the mutual benefit of the employer and the employee.” It 
is the Golden Rule soaren to industrial relations. 

In the later years of his life, when approached by the officers of 
the Civic Federation for aid in settling labor controversies, it was 
this simple practice and aim which appealed to his judgment and 
won his support. The people of America all know how valuable 
were his direct efforts, guided by this rule, in settling industrial 
disputes. In the February number of the National Magazine 
he is reported as saying: 

Iam finally convinced that it (the Civic Federation, whose motto is the 


Golden Rule) is the obj to which I d 
e. 
po! 


nate 


I know of but one standard by which to judge the wisdom of 
any philosophy— by their fruits ye shall know them;” and in all 
the literature of social theory I find but one 7 of human ac- 
tion which is at once adequate and practical, the theory that con- 
duct should aim at and realize the common good of all concerned. 
In the greatest of all poems of the nineteenth century and the 
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most philosophical poem of all literature Goethe represents Faust 
as setting out upon the search for a moment of complete happi- 
ness. Mephistopheles agrees to bring him to such a moment. 
They have formed a contract, signed in blood. If Mephisto suc- 
eae’ Faust will surrender his soul as a forfeit. The devil tries 
him with the love of a woman, then with wealth, then with art 
and culture, then with power and influence in the state. 

From each experience Faust turns away disappointed; but at 
last, when he has grown old and weary of failure, he becomes ab- 
sorbed in draining a marsh and turning it into a public park. It 
is a labor for the good of the public in which he has abandoned 
forever the hope of satiating his own Titanic passions, and behold! 
to his own amazement he is supremely blest, profoundly content. 
In joy he cries out to the moment when he sees his task complete, 
“Oh, still delay—thou art so fair.” 5 at once 
claims the forfeit of Faust’s soul, but in vain. Faust bas 
wronght his own salvation in an humble effort to uplift the world. 

Let us believe that in this simple faith lies the solution of all 
our problems. Let us hope that with education and social prog- 
ress a glad day may dawn when all men may live by this c 
We find, sir, in the life of the late Senator HANNA an example of 
the wisdom of that ancient Nazarene who said: Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” We are glad that we knew MAR- 
cus A. Hanna, and we ate thankful for the memory in whose 
ample courts the dead become our sceptered sovereigns, whose 
spirits rule us fromt heir tombs. 


Mr. BEIDLER. Mr. Speaker, it is probable that my acquaint- 
ance with the late 2 Hanna, 3 . it did ee 
i ago, was a longer acquaintance t enjoyed by 
„ of the 1 And living in the same district 
with him, and being engaged in the same business avocation as 
he, we were frequently thrown together in business matters long 
before he gave any great attention to politics. In January, 1885, 
over nineteen years ago, he submitted to me a proposition to enter 
into business relations with him, which, however, was never con- 
summated. In July of 1900, after the national convention held 
in Philadelphia, and after I had received the nomination for Con- 
gress, I called on him at his office, and he gave me the warmest 
and most cordial welcome, saying that he would assist me in 
every way in his power, which he did, and upon my election he 
assisted me in all matters pertaining to the district which I have 
the honor to represent. My recollections of Senator HANNA are 
of the most kindly character. 

I will leave it for others, whose eloquence better fits them to do 
50, to of Senator Hanna’s achievements in business and 
public life. I shall pay my humble tribute to him as a man of 
many sterling qualities of heart and brain, for he was a man of 
heart as well as of brain. The same qualities that contributed 
to his success in business life made him a strong and commanding 
figure in national public life. To those who had known him only 
since his memorable in the nomination and election of the late 
and lamented President McKinley, Mr. Hanna’s rise seemed al- 
most meteoric. But his was not a comet-like flight upward. 
From early manhood he was an active political worker. He did 
not spring from business life into successful political life with one 
bound. fle started at the bottom of the ladder, working in the 
wards and precincts of Cleveland as the ward and precinct workers 
work to-day. It was there that he learned the rudiments of poli- 
tics, and there that he learned the lessons which contributed so 
largely to his success in the great arena of national politics. He 
learned to know and to understand men. ; f 

Senator Hanna was a fighter. His business, as well as his public 
life, was one long fight. He was a man who preferred defeat after 
fighting to victory gained by the tricks and wilesof demagoguery. 

political life was largely a repetition of his business life. His 
methods of reaching results were the same. He made enemies 
right and left, but while these enemies hated him, they also feared 
him, and at the same time admired him. They admired in him 
the very qualities that made them his enemies, and when he was 
called to the life beyond, there was not one who did not grieve 
deeply and sincerely. Senator Hanna made enemies because he 
was a strong man; and when a man, especially in public life, is 
strong he arouses strong enmities. A man can afford to have 
enemies if they admire him. The same qualities that made 
enemies for Senator Hanna likewise made him friends. No man 
had more loyal friends. 

Senator Hanna was conservative; he believed in treading the 
paths that were tried and safe. His warning tothe people of this 
country to stand pat was not a warning to stand still. His 
now famous stand pat” meant that the people should continue 
to enforce those policies that have brought peace and prosperity 
to the land and happiness to the people. In his public and in his 
business career he never stooped to the tricks of the demagogue. 
Demagogy he fought as he would have fought a pestilence. In 


seeking ae favor he never pandered to 4 5 prejudice and 
passion, ice 
Senator HANNA was a leader, and that statement needs no cor- 


strength of purpose and of character and because he had 
the implicit confidence not only of those who were his friends, but 
of those who were opposed to him. 


As I have said, Senator HANNA was a man of heart as well as 
of brain. His heart was big and it was tender. Strong himself, 
he 9 with the weak. No friend of Senator Hanna 
ever had a better and truer friend than Senator Hanna. Ho 
would fight for his friend’s honor as quickly, and perhaps more 
quickly, than for his own honor. He sympathized with and ex- 
tended a helping hand to those who were in distress or suffering. 

Senator Hanna has gone, but his influence will remain and con- 
tinue to grow with us. As a man he has left an impress for good 
upon all with whom he came in contact. Asa public citizen he 
has left an impress for poon upon the entire country. The world 
is better because he lived in it, and more can not be said of any man. 


Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, Marcus A. Hanna is dead. An- 
other great man in the zenith of his fame and power of good has 
reached his journey’s end. 

Again in the marvel of life we are standing rapt and helpless 
in the presence of the profoundest mystery of human destiny— 
death—the precipice that marks the deepest, darkest tragedy, the 
end of each and all. 

Our friend has gone, and on its ragged edge we stand in listen- 
ing love, waiting for the sound of a voice that comes back only 
in the trouble of the wayes that break upon the fretful shore. 

But to me the greatest mystery is life. 

The flower unfolds in bursting bud and falling leaf. 

It lingers for awhile in sweet perfume, to fade away and then 
to bloom again. ; 

What shal] we do? What words can we say? 

There is the sunshine and beauty, a glad song in the sky, the 
bee’s quiet hum of rich content in a wealth of sweetness, and then 
the cruel thorn, many struggles, the torn flesh, and a tear. 

There comes a far cry, a tree falls in the forest dim and dusk, 
the flower is crushed, and over the débris the world moves on. 

But the fragrance of the flower that has been will forever hang 
round the hearts that will be. 

The grave is the mother of universal pain and every human 
sorrow, but.in its mysterious depths it also cradles the birth of 
every high resolve and the love of bird, and „and man. 

Again the mystery—in the alchemy of life the rainbow of in- 
finite love is only seen through the moisture of a tear. 

How unutterably barren and cheerless would this world be 
without its monumental grave, without the huge and thoughtful 
silence of all its mighty dead. 

The stringless lyre, the voiceless songs immortal. they fill the 
halls of memory with their harmonies, wondrous sweet and kind, 
that tell of all that is and of all that man would like to be. They 
tell us of all the noble doings, the joys and sorrows. the ecstacies 
and grief, the agonizing frailty, and the victories of all the good 
and great since time began. 

ey sound the sublimest symphony that was ever touched and 
played upon the harp of a thousand strings in the love of hearth 
pae hogia and we and child aa 8 

we are born again to nobler thi in the longings of a 
softened heart. 55 7 

Yes; it is too true. Mark Hanna has left us, after having en- 
riched the world with an honest, faithful, sincere life, to return 
no more. 

He needs no words for fame, no apologies for rest. 

He grandly fought and serenely died in the full fruition of his 
highest powers and noblest thought, in the splendid harvest time 
of the nation’s tness. 

He lived to see the end of all he had worked for and dreamed of, 

He lived long enough to watch the shadows fall at noon by the 
bedside of his dearest friend, the nation’s martyred hero, the kind- 
est, gentlest. tenderest memory of the world, the idol of hismanly 
heart, and the type and flower of an American Christian gentle- 


man. 

With him he had lived to see the culmination of all their hopes, 
financial stability, exalted citizenship, American victory, expanded 
glory, and commercial supremacy. 

McKinley’s gentle spirit took its flight, his troubles ended then, 
and in the dusk of twilight Mank Hanna wandered on a while, 
with a great burden pressing down his heart, till at last he, too, 
fell asleep.- 

And now his labor’s o'er, 

They have joined each other, through the darkness and in the 
dawn. beyond the mystery of life and death. 

And we are left to pay a tribute to ourselves in the laurel wreath 
we place upon their tomb. 
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Death is always and in its pathos comes the thought after 
all his . A fis triumphs, his kind acts, illustrious deeds, 


State. : 

No true work was ever wasted, and since the world began no 
true life has ever failed. 

It is an endless thread running through all eternity. 

The spirits of men never die; they live forever, and walk abroad 
forever among the children of men. 

If you fail, you wrong everybody. 

If you fill your niche and fill it well, you are a hero. 

And in the p fulfillment of life's problems there are 
no degrees of heroism. 

In the immortality of human achievement there is no death for 
an honest faithful life. 

There never was a grave dug to smother in its bosom the sun- 
beam of a heart throb. 

There never will be a night black enough to enshroud the luster 
of a star-led 1 

Every brave and loyal act presses Time so close it dulls his busy 

h 


e. 

And Marx Hanna filled his niche complete. 

He was a loved and loving man, sympathetic, upright, and ab- 
solutely honest. 

In the precious thoughts, the noble images, and the spotless 
character left behind, he has given to the world the richest, rarest 
legacy of any man's work and worth. 

e was faithful to every trust of life—true to himself and 
friend. And above all that he has done which may live after 
him, ry possessed the one grest elemental virtue that makes men 
eternal. 

He was part of the universe, brother of the air, the sea, the 
soil, and every man, however humble, was his brother. 

His brain was warmed by the rich red blood from the heart. 

And he had a heart to feel and know that all flesh and blood are 
human; that each poor, struggling soul has the same hopes, the 
same joys and sorrows, and that their hearts yearn for friendship 
and bleed at scorn and contumely the same as his—a heart that 
beat in sympathy with every human being that toils with arm or 


Through all his days it was oak and stainless to the core.“ 

Trough all his days and nights it throbbed for the poor and 

weak. 
And on this blessed day we consecrate to him, allover the broad 
land, in a million lowly homes, MarK Hanxa’s name is spoken 
soft and low by men and women who work for bread—he was 
their friend. 

Mr. Speaker, after all is said and done, in the far-off, mystical 
future, that will be his chiefest glory. 

Some day the subtle influence of his name will be a potent 
spell to bring together in t-rms of understanding and bonds of 

the lives of men who will work for each other in wedded 
ony. 

He was a man of splendid courage. 

Honesty and sincerity refused to bend the suppliant knee in de- 
ceiving utterance, and that bred conflict. 

Bitter conflict born of passion and prejudice, as old as the great 
round world, the heritage of every great man. 

Some men are tall enough to cast a lengthening shadow far be- 
yond the horizon of their little day. 

Great enough to be maligned and misunderstood in their gen- 
eration. 

Brave and strong enough to become the target for the en- 
venomed shafts of envy, malice, and human littleness. 

Virtuons and broad enongh to inflame the jealous heart of all 
the meanly wise and feebly good with impotent slander. 

But the grave ends all. 

The rust of steel mingling with pathetic dust to nourish the 
vines and flowers that kindly cluster around the tomb of a worthy 
man. 

No man must be measnred by an act or a year. 

He should be measured by his whole life, by the tendency not 
of a day, but of all. 

Struggle as we may to peer into the future we are but finite. 

As to the ultimate judgment of greatness in any man, time and 
events are the final arbiters. 

All we can do now—all that we care to do now in our affection 
is to cover his resting place with the flowers of our continuing 
friendship, to pay to his greatness, as we know it, the tribute of an 
a iation that lives beyond the grave. 

e was a great leader, a man of superb executive ability. 


7 Tea always remember him best for the splendid qualities 
of his 8 L 

Honesty, sincerity, and friendship filled the life of all who knew 
him with sunshine. 

He was successful in everything he undertook, but money could 
not spoil him, nor fame and power pervert him. 

He believed, through very instinct, that a kind act was brighter 
than gold, more enduring than the stars. 

He believed that in the cross and crown of life and death we 
are nearer to God as we draw closer to man. 

That there is no pearl ever born in the deep sea’s deepest mys- 
tery, no sun-defying crest that ever hung on beauty’s brow, no 
star that lights the wanderer’s path of doubt and fear, no word 
of praise, no sparkling gem of jeweled joy. that could ever vie 
with the light of a friendly eye, with the luster of the moisten- 
ing drop that lingers down a manly face for another's sorrow. 

Fame may die in a day, but the heart it will live on forever. 

He was a kindly, loving, generous, manly man, true to life, 
true down to the very gates of night. My friend Harry S. Ches- 
ter, of Indiana, has beautifully written a little poem that tells in 
simple pathos of the parting of two great men—of a parting in 
the purple twilight on the ever-widening shore, where the stream 
of Hanna’s life was emptying in the sunset sea, 


A FEW WORDS FROM THE HEART. 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: You touched a tender spot, old man, when you 
called perso: to inquire after me this a. m. I may be worse before I can 
be better, but all the same such drops of kindness are good for a fellow. 

Sincerely, yours, 
** M. A. HANNA. 

DEAR SENATOR: Indeed it is your letter from your sick bed which is 
touching—not my visit. May you very soon be with us again, old fellow, as 
strong In body and as vigorous in your leadership and your friendship as 


ever. 
Faithfully, yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


ed man, touched a tender 5 
These little drops of kindness help a fellow out a lot. spot; 


God 
With all the deep aff 


„God bless you, dear old fellow, for you struck a tender chord, 
As true in wealth of beauty as our human hearts afford. 

Mey Fos be wih os come is all I wish for you, 

My dear old fellow, a friend, most faithfully and true,” 


How grand if all the world were blest with such a human strain, 
How many hearts o’erburdened now would have surcease from A 
“Old fellow“ and “old m s from the soul, 
Would drive out bitterness and bate and put love forever in control 


The world, our country, is greater and grander in his life, and 


| we his friends are braver, better, truer, kindlier men in his death. 


Mr. LOVERING. Mr. eee no man goes out of the world 
alone. A thousand souls take flight at once. yet is each transfig- 
ured in his own sphere, and we stand transfixed, some gazing up 
whence he is gone, some looking only at the place made vacant. 

3 great man who dies makes death easier for those who fol- 
ow. 

Seneca said: He is a great man who is willing to die when life 
is pleasant to him.” 

How long shall a man live ‘tis not for him to know. 
How well shall a man liveis all his own to show. 

The greatest solace in the loss of our friends is that we have had 
them. And sweet memory forbids that we should bury our friend- 
ships alive in the graves of our friends. 

All that was mortal of Mark Hanna has been borne away out 
of sight, but the immortal lingers and abides in our hearts. His 
sphere was not limited by State or nation; it embraced all man- 
kind. We had not to wait for death to sanctify. Long before it 
came he had made his record. Men had come to know his worth, 
and the fitting werds of eulogy that have since been spoken but 
voiced the thoughts that were already in our minds. 

Those who knew him best saw in him a big-hearted man with 
red blood, whose every impulse was genuine, whose every thought 
was clean, whose every act was generous, and whose public life 
was a model of American patriotism. 

Though coming late into the political world, he brought a large 
business rience and a ripe judgment to his new field of labors. 
Untrammeled by hackneyed conventionalities, he cut loose from 
old political methods and hewed out a new path to victory. He 
sought his ends by directmess and not by subierfuge. He was 
accomplished in the arts of persuasion and won votes through 
conviction, 

2 * — your 8 en ell you knew 
And no — — the relation. 


It may not be said that he was faultless, but it can be said that 
he 3 erg He many pato eneg; but all Sea Teaia 
an ves the man whose uman es a 
o’ertop and sway his judgment, se 
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And now we say that he is dead. What do we mean? Only 
that he has taken the one short from earth to heaven. One 
short step from life to life eternal. e short step from the mortal 
to the immortal. The one short step that sooner or later must 
be taken by one and all. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, life comes to us without 
our asking, and that peaceful sleep which, with all the wisdom of 
the ages, we have not yet been able to fully solve or look upon 
without some lingering dread or heart quiverings, and which, for 
want of a better or more expressive term, we call death, will 
come to all, whether we crave its coming or try to ward it off. 

To all intelligent existence it seems there is some life work, 
great or small, for each to perform. Prominence is achieved by 
many in various walks of life. Some grow great in war, others 
in statesmanship, others in diplomacy, others in ecclesiastical 
fields, others in science and the arts, others in the business world, 
and still others in what is sometimes termed the humbler walks 
of life;” but in all and through all there seems to be an eternal 
fitness of things, and we can not avoid, try it though we may, 
the feeling and conyiction that all our life work, energies, and 
efforts are in some manner unknown to us; in some mysterious 
way, at least, influenced if not marked out for all. 

During my terms of service in Co our flag has on various 
occasions floated at half-mast over the Capitol building. During 
this time twenty Senators, one Vice-President, and eighty Mem- 
bers of the lower House have answered the last roll call, fallen at 
their of duty while serving their country and constituencies 
in their respective capacities. Some of them thus falling asleep 
with their official robes about them had achieved such prominence 
as to have become world known; others had acquired national 
reputations, and still others are remembered for their hard work 
and splendid results in a more humble and limited sphere; but all 
have received the encomiums of their people and words of com- 
mendation and praise from their colleagues in the halls of Con- 
gress. Each one has filled with credit the littles allotted him. 
and their memories are cherished by an appreciative people and 
the friends they knew in life. 

On the 14th day of 88 1901, our flag fell to half- mast 
by reason of the death of President McKinley, taken from us by 
the hand of an assassin, we know not why, at what ree to 
be the noontide of his usefulness. He left us mourned by the na- 
tions of earth and loved by the people of our whole country; but 
his works live after him, and his memory will be cherished in the 
hearts of his countrymen for all time. McKinley lived through 
periods of history making, and his name is written, in words 
which can never effaced, on the brightest pages of the history 
of those times, When his body was being carried to and ten- 
derly placed in its windowless apartment at Canton, Ohio, busi- 
ness throaghinis the entire country ceased and silence reigned. 
No grander evidence of the feel of the great heart of this na- 
tion has ever before been exhibited. He left an example of honor, 
integrity, unswerving devotion to duty, and an exalted patriotism 
worthy of the commendation and emulation of all. Throughout 
the future history of this country the memory of William McKin- 
ley will live—live in the hearts of our people, unbesmirched and 
unsullied, and his acts, works, and efforts will stand as beacon 
lights to which others may look with profit in the days to 


come. 

February 15, 1904, our ry fanle floated at half-mast as the 
whispered words were passed from lip to lip that ‘‘ Senator Marcus 
A. Hanna is dead.“ Self-made, as we call it, Senator Hanna’s 
life was a busy one. Born in New Lisbon, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, September 24, 1837, he forged his way by honest effort and 
hard work to business prominence in a busy world. He attained 
wealth by honest effort, business intelligence, and level-headed 
sagacity. He accomplished this not by pulling others down, but 
by applying business principles and availing himself of the op- 

nities which his country afforded. t Senator Hanna 

d in a business way others with the same energy and persever- 
ance may accomplish in this grand Commonwealth of ours. By 
his indomitable energy and untiring efforts he builded a business 
monument in life around which his thousands of SF ph have 
cast their garlands of approbation, and over the cold sods which 
cover his remains to-day they are dropping their tears of sympa- 
thy and expressing their regrets that one of their warmest friends 
has away. 

e always active in politics in a limited sense, yet not until 
1896 did he take such part in political affairs as to make him a 
national character and a prominent figure in political life; but 
from the time of his selection as chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee Senator Hanna’s name was known throughout 
the world. A Republican from principle, he stood unhesitatingly, 
unswervingly, and uncompro ly for the success of the poli- 
cies of his party, believing fully, as no one now questions he did, 


that the success of policies were better calculated to ad- 


yance, build up, foster, and improve the conditions of our people 
and country were the policies advocated by any other party 
seeking success at the hands of the voters. He devoted his time 
and great abilities to the advancement of those principles and 
achieving success for the policies which with all his heart and 
force he advocated. Our country to-day has a brilliant record of 
the success achieved under his guidance and masterful manage- 
ment. 

Many may envy his accomplishments, but does anyone now 
doubt the sincere and earnest belief he entertained in the benefits 
which would accrue from the success of the principles he advo- 
cated? The American people are noted for doing justice to abil- 
ity, intelligence, and principle, even though the mead of praise 
may for a time be deferred, and to-day Senator Hanna’s memory 
receives the reward of praise which his life work deserves. 

I often feel that twould be better far to cheer by words of 
praise and encourage by acts of commendation the efforts, work, 
and accomplishments of friends while yet they tread the paths of 
life, struggling and laboring in the interest of all, than wait till 
after their life work is completed and then scatter flowers o'er 
their windowless tombs and laud their virtues, their abilities, 
their labors, and their patriotism, when their ears are closed to 
all the sounds of encomiums and praises which then, and so often 
only then, are expressed. 

o one is perfect; all have their faults, their failings, their 
shortcomings. We do not expect perfection here, and since this 
is the universal law, the mantle of charity should be borne by every 
individual, ready at all times to be thrown about the shoulders of 
anyone when critisism or calumny is directed against him, before 
he exercises the right to seriously criticise or impugn the motives 
of his friend. Before criticising, would it not be more generous 
and eminently more charitable to hesitate, and say, I may be 
mistaken; he may be right; before passing judgment I vill in- 
vestigate?” And after this is done we all can say, Twas better 
far to take this course than wait till after death to determine, and 
then strew flowers of eloquence over the cold and cheerless apart- 
ment to which we have consigned the body of our friend.” 

As wanderers in a world which, in the light of developing sci- 
ence and discoveries, is as yet but little known, something con- 
tinuously whispers to our inner selves that ‘‘’Tis not the whole 
of life to live, nor all of death to die.“ Into each life, whether 
among the civilized or uncivilized, there comes a feeling, bidden 
or unbidden, some longing for a future, some kind of a conscious 
existence after the walls of earth’s charnel house are broken down. 
Shall we say that this is but a dream? If but a dream, why should 
our intelligence be always haunted with it? I prefer to believe 
that instead of dreams such feelings are realities, inspired by that 
part of our being which to mortal ken is yet unknown. 

The mystery of life has never yet been fully solved; perhaps 
tis better thus, A veil is hanging twixt this and that we know 
not of, through which we can not look and feast our eyes on 
visions beyond, but glintings reach us at every turn in life and 
lead us on in thought, with hope which lingeringly looks and 
longingly waits for some bright rays, until we feel that at some 
time, somewhere, and in some sphere, which as yet we can not 
explore, we'll meet againthe wanderers who have glided from us 
here. May we not still fondly hope that as earth’s beautiful 
visions fade and what we now call death has kissed our eyelids 
down, we are then but entering a brighter sphere and higher ex- 
istence than this, where we are now enveloped by shadows and 
all our paths are sprinkled with our tears. 

From earth's life Senator HANNA has rors Wendie His sphere 
in life was well filled; his duties well, faithfully, honestly, and 
honorably performed. The world is better for his having lived 
in it. He worked for the betterment and upbuilding of mankind, 
and, as he said, was ready to devote the remainder of his life to 
the working out of the great questions of labor and capital, which 
will still be vexing subjects for years to come; but it was not 
given him to continue and complete this work. He outlived the 
slurs and vituperations which in the earlier part of his Soa po 
litical career had been hurled at and heaped upon him, and y 
partisan politics are hushed as with bowed heads, intelligent 
men, members of one of the greatest legislative bodies of any 
government on earth, bound together with the warmest feelings 
of friendship, inspired by love of patriotism, always ready and 
willing to recognize merit wherever found, and ever com- 
mending noble aspirations, join hand and heart in offering their 
tribute of respect to his memory and commending his earnest, 
unselfish, and patriotic life work to those who come after him. 

Peace to his ashes! Honor to his integrity, his ability, his ster- 
ling manhood! He left us mourned by an appreciative people, 
May we all profit by his example. 

While to Senator Hanna we to-day utter our faltering good-by, 
yet when the sunburst of eternity dawns upon us, we hope, we 
expect, and we believe that somewhere, at some time, and in some 
higher sphere we'll meet again. 


1904. 
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Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, there is, it is said a tide in the affairs 
of man which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.“ Many of us 
are painfully reminded that with the tide the opportunity passes 
away like ships that in the night, unseen, unheard, never to 

return again. Mr. HANNA, while a young man, active, energetic, 
observant, and watchful, saw his opportunity, recognized it, 
seized it, used it, and with it rode the tide at its flood from hum- 
ble surroundings to the exalted place that he held in the hearts of 
the whole American people; and while on the highest wave of his 
pularity the waters receded from under him, and he was buried 
het our sight forever. Over his faults all are content to spread 
the mantle of charity, but his good deeds are the heritage of the 
whole people, share and share alike. 

I did not know him intimately, but well. I first knew him per- 
sonally in 1896 at the St. Louis convention, and met him often, 
always, however, in matters of politics, from that time on. I took 

rt,in a humble way, in his memorable campaign for the United 

tates Senate, when the will of the people was triumphant after 

a most prolonged and exciting effort. His rise in politics and his 
prenin position in the affairs between capital and labor was 

om that time uninterrupted. 

His last campaign was not only brilliant, but the most marked 

rsonal and political vindication of a man in American politics. 

is majority, as shown by election of the members of the general 
assembly, exceeded by many thousands the majority over the 

Democratic candidate for governor, being almost unanimous. His 
friends were fearful of his exertions, lest he might not be able to 
bear up under the strain; but the same energy that had marked his 
whole career was called into exercise, but the effort was too much. 
His work was done. The end had come; and may his good deeds 
ever live as an inspiration to America’s youth and the possibilities 

to be obtained under our great free institutions, 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, to the tributes which are paid to 
the memory of one of the most distinguished of American citizens 
permit me to add a word expressive of my admiration for his char- 
acter and my deep respect for him asa man. It is not my purpose 
to review his life. That has already been accurately and eloquently 
done by those who knew him intimately and well. Paint me as 
I am,” said Oliver Cromwell while sitting to young Lely. If 
you leave out the scarsand wrinkles I will not pay you a shilling.” 
Could Mr. Hanna now speak to us he would indorse that request. 
Many lessons of wisdom may be learned from his successful and 
useful life. It was a remarkable life, a maryelous career that the 
ceremonies of this day commemorate. 

Great intellectual power, a lofty aim and purpose, arich nature, 
an enlightened conscience, perfectintegrity, and a kind and tender 
heart won for Mr. Hanna, in a marked degree, the respect, confi- 
dence, good will, and admiration of the American people. His 
life and character are a striking illustration of the 3 the ten- 
dencies, and the possibilities of free institutions. He was a great 
and good man, and his goodness was the crown of his greatness. 
He was great in intellect. A clear, discriminating, logical. and 
consecutive thinker, he grappled successfully with every political, 
social, and economic problem that claimed his attention. He was 
accustomed to collect and hurl his whole mental force against the 
citadels of truth, and carry them, as it were, by storm. 

With the capacity to master every situation completely, he had, 
in a rare degree, the ability to make his views convincingly clear 
to others. He was oe with remarkable intellectual powers. 
He was great in word. He appealed to the intelligence, the judg- 
ment, the reason, and the conscience of his hearers, and his wise 
utterances always rose above sieges above passion, above per- 
sonal considerations, to the sublime heights of philosophy whose 
logic is invincible. Perhaps he was not an orator in the ordinary 
sense of the term. He never seemed to aim at rhetorical effect. 
Sincerity and earnestness characterized his words, and his delivery 
was at times impassioned and always clear, logical and effective. 
He was the impersonation of tremendous will power. Sustained 
by an indomitable will, patiently, 1 and poetene 
in the face of disappointment and failure, he bore his way throug 
great difficulties and accomplished great results, - 

In times of uncertainty and doubt men were prone to gather 
around his strong will and draw inspiration and confidence from 
its unflinching self-reliance. Words coming up out of the heart 
* sent forth with e umatu . never pua A 7 7 5 
a deep impression. ith an ring purpose he applied him- 
self to every task, and only death itself could subdue his over- 
mastering will. He was great in what may be termed “ repre- 
sentative capacity.” He became one of the exponents of the 
hopes, aspirations, and triumphant sentiments of the American 

le. It is a well-recognized truth that he who leads must fol- 


ow. Mr. Hanna identified himself with certain ideas and con- 


victions that were dominant in the minds of the people, and to 
them gave his life, his strength, his all. 
He was also great in character. In every relation of life he ex- 


hibited the traits of honesty, inflexible integrity, and a sacred 
regard for the rights of others. He was true to himself, true to 
his friends, true to country, and true to Christian civilization. 
His convictions were of the conscience enlightened by the judg- 
ment and reason, and were never surrendered for the sake of ex- 
pediency. He was a conspicuous example of that type of our 
great men who have been distinguished for the persistency with 
which they have adhered to their convictions of justice, honor, 
and right. The dest treasures of a republic are its manly 
men, and in the death of Mr. Hanna the country has suffered an 
irreparable loss. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world. This was a man! 

Naturalists tell us that birds of paradise fiy swiftest against the 
wind and gather strength from the opposing gale. When Mr. 
Hanna entered public life no man was more misunderstood, more 
underestimated, and more misrepresented, but the storm of abuse 
and vituperation only served to stimulate the growth and develop- 
ment of his intellectual and moral qualities. While his public 
career was comparatively brief, the power of originality and con- 
structive statesmanship, a progressive spirit, candor, and sincerity, 
tireless energy, a dauntless will, and noble deeds for country and 
humanity, gave him a place among the foremost citizens of the 
Republic. Because of what he was, because of what he repre- 
sented, and because of what he did, the memory of this clean- 
handed, clear-minded, strong-hearted man will be forever en- 
shrined in the hearts of his countrymen. 

His mortal remains rest in the bosom of the State he served so 
faithfully and loved so well, but his thoughts, words, and deeds, 
spirit and example, will be reproduced in other pathetic souls, 
let us hope, until the stars shall cease to twinkle and steal away 
into eternal darkness and the earth itself and man shall be no 


more. Mr. Hanna isnot dead. Such men never die. Hes 
into the skies at the close of a life crowned with honor and use- 
fulness. = 
To live with fame 
The gods allow to cea f but to die 
With equal luster, is a lessing Hen ven 


Selects from all her choicest boons of Fate, 
And with a sparing hand on few bestows. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker— 


As in man oups they were busied in 
and others if work the opened 3 con . 
to the leader of the busiest up, who, laying down his tools, went within 
and the door shut behind of His comrades waited for him, and, finding 
that he came not, realized that that was death. 

It is said that centuries ago a pagan philosopher used this illus- 
tration of what we call death, and— p 

We bave seen it occur in our midst that the Master came into the busiest 
group and beckoned the master of the group into the open door, He followed 
and the door shut, “God's finger touched im, and he slept.“ 

The life of Marcus ALONzO Hanna was a busy life. It teemed 
with happenings, both smalland great. It was not, however, aca- 
reer fashioned and formed by the ‘‘ changes and chances of this 
mortal life,” but it was a career that from beginning to end sha; 
and directed not only the affairs of men, but itself as well; t 
met and overcame obstacles; that bravely encountered and mas- 
tered problems; that mapped out its own course, and largely in- 
fluenced the course of others. Every minute of his life was 
occupied with thoughts and actions which had for their P 
the betterment of the condition of his fellow-men an of his 
country, and his own success was incidental to his unselfish efforts 
in behalf of others. He was a leader of men, and he came into 
this leadership solely by virtue of his demonstrated ability to lead. 

He became a great man. It has been said that some men are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” That the greatness of Senator HANNA was 
achieved there is no room for doubt. It was recognized. I believe, 
by even those who were wont to vilify and caricature him, that 
he carved out his own career. He died in the midst of his labors, 
and still his work may be said to have been finished, for so thor- 
ough were his methods and so prompt his actions that he left 
little undone. 

To my mind Marcus A. Hanna was the ideal American citizen. 
It was through a sense of duty that he entered actively into the 
political field. He might have ended his life’s labors in the seclu- 
sion and of his home as a retired business man and have 
held aloof from politics as from something contaminating, as, alas, 
do many of our successful business men, but he felt his place to 
be in the din and noise of life’s battle, where he could use his 
ane abilities in the right settlement of political questions, as he 

ad used them in the business and social and ethical fields of his 
endeavors. His rise in the political arena was substantial, though 
rapid, for it was the result of the application of the methods that 
brought him his other successes, methods that win success every- 
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where and under all conditions—straightforwardness, honesty, 
frankness, truth, and sincerity. 

These virtues were the warp and woof of MARK Hanna’s char- 
acter, and linked as they were to an indomitable will and a high 
purpose, they made for the best that human nature can accom- 

lish. 
3 Senator Hanna had no ialty. He did all things well. And 
it was the aggregate of his achievements that a fi him great, 
rather than any one thing he did. He did things si ply and with- 
out ostentation. He exercised his abilities quietly and unassum- 
ingly, yet he left the impress of his strong personality upon 
every. thing or subject with which he came in contact. 

He had a bright, genial. sunny disposition, which completely 
hid whatever disappointments came into his life. His friends 
loved him and his enemies had learned to respect him. He in 
turn loved his friends and despised not his enemies. This mutual 
love was not platonic or feigned, nor was it sycophancy on the one 
side for favors granted or expected or, on the other side, a false 
profession of friendship, but it was real and true affection, as was 
evidenced by the sincere grief of Senator Hanna’s hosts of friends 
when his earthly life ended. The entire country, not much less 
than the State of Ohio, mourns his taking away, and our feelings 
are akin to those we experienced when our loved McKinley was 
so ruthlessly snatched from us. . i 

But, Mr. Speaker, it can not be that the busy and fruitful life 
of Marcus A. Hanna is as a story that is told. I believe that, 
although his earthly activities have ceased, he will live on in the 
minds and hearts òf men until the end of time as an exemplar 
of civic and political virtue and of personal rectitude of charac- 
ter; and I think that more than to any others should he be to the 
young men of America an example of right living, as a business 
man and as a politician, as a statesman and as a friend, as a hus- 
band and as a father, for— 


So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand 
And say to all the world, “This wasa 9 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, in the Theta Delta Chi fraternity, 
to which I belong, when we assemble to bury a brother each one 
of us deposits a flower upon his grave; and so here to-day where 
we have assembled to complete the funeral ceremonies in honor 
of a man who in a gees sense was our brother, I come to put a 
flower of affection in that bouquet of loveand respect we this day, 
in the name of the American le, deposit in the most sacred 
archives of this Capitol as a token of devotion to the memory of 
Marcus ALONZO HANNA, f : 

I do not speak of Senator Hanya asan intimate personal friend. 
My relations to him were mainly political. Owing to some 
mutual misunderstandings, our first acquaintance was hostile, 
but as soon as he understood the facts about which we differed he 
not only accorded to me all that I had contended for, but con- 
ceded more than I had theright to expect. and became my friend, 
and continued my friend down to his death. 


SENATOR HANNA'S MAGNANIMITY. 


Such was the magnanimity he displayed toward me that I at 
once felt that he was a truly great man and a truly good man, 
for he had almost unlimited power in the matters about which we 
differed, and a small-minded man ora bad-hearted man would 
have used his power to have crushed me, whereas Senator Hanna 
not only righted the wrong he had done me, but gaye me more 
than I contended for. The result was I soon learned to respect 
and honor him, and my grew as my knowledge of him in- 
creased, until at the time of his death I had a respect and rever- 
ence for him greater than for any living man, " 

When my troubles with Senator Hanna over some appoint- 
ments in my district began I carried my case to President Me- 
Kinley. The President, after hearing me, said: I am satisfied. 
You go to Senator Hanna and tell him what you have told me, 
and he will do you right. Youcan trust him; he is a just man.” 
I protested that Senator Hanna had been saturated with misin- 
formation and was much prejudiced against me. The President 
replied: I know him better than you do. He will do you jus- 
tice.” So I went again to Senator Hanna and found him the 
just man President McKinley had represented him. 

I mention these mal matters to illustrate the character of 
Senator Hanna. Iam satisfied that the great power he wielded 
during the opening of McKinley's first Administration did not 
inflame his heart with pride or develop the slightest traits of 


tyranny. 


To ha oh 8 — it Is tyrannous 
yea S bu 
To nae it — 


I wondered at first why Senator Hanna had been so magnan- 
imous. I confess I had not been accustomed to the chivalric mag- 
nanimity he accorded me. In my political warfare thitherto the 
only alternative was to cut down my adversary or be cut down by 


him in a conflict that knew neither truce nor surrender, and when 
Senator Hanna conceded to me what I was claiming, when I was 
absolutely in his power, I could hardly realize the fact. 

But as time rolled on, and I learned more of him from many 
sources, I realized that my contention had been with a great and 
good man, who scorned to belittle himself by taking advantage 
5 Be power, but rather took pleasure in righting the wrong he 

ad done. 

Great, therefore, was the personal blow I felt when the news 
came that Senator Hanna was dead, and the blow I felt tens of 
thousands of others felt, and a pall of gloom overspread the whole 
land. One of the great lights in our country’s firmament had 
ceased to shine, and in sorrow we all re lized that the eclipse was 
forever, except in so far as its light was reflected on the pages of 
our country’s history and in the hearts of his fellow-citizens and 
in the admiration of all mankind. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF M’KINLEY FOR HANNA, 

President McKinley and Senator Hanna were so closely allied 
that, knowing McKinley's affection for Hanna and his supreme 
confidence in his judgment and goodness, and knowing, too, 
Hawnna’s affection for his great chief, and his absolute loyalty, 
when McKinley was so suddenly and so tragically cut off in the 
very noonday of his greatness and glory, it seemed to me that his 
personal mantle had fallen on the Titanic shoulders of Senator 
Hanya, and so my regard and reverence for him, already great, 
was muck increased. 

I easily recall that pathetic moment when, stretched on the 
painful bed of death at Buffalo, the dying McKinley, unable to 
see who was present in the room, called out, Is M here?” 
and how, when Senator Hanna spoke to him and laid his hand 
upon his head, the President seemed to feel relieved, and a smile 
of complacent satisfaction lit up his face and illumined the room. 

And, as after Mr. McKinley’s death the nation loved and hon- 
ored him the more, so also the nation began to honor and loye 
Hanna more. The sanctity that enveloped McKinley in the pub- 
lic estimation n him into a saintly hero after his 
martyrdom, shed its holiness and its glory upon McKinley’s 
greatest friend and closest political brother until Hanna himself 
became the living representative and successor of the dead Mc- 
Kinley and the perpetuator of his dynasty. 

And when he died it seemed not only that the great Ohio Sen- 
ator had forever Soporta from our midst, but that the lingering 
spirit of McKinley had departed with him, and that a great era 
in our country’s history, an era crowded with many and mighty 
events, c ing our history and the history and map of the world, 
an era more brilliant, more glorious, more magnificent, and more 
fruitful of mighty and beneficent consequences than any in our 
history since the days of Washington—it seemed to us all that 
with the death of McKinle y and Hanna this stupendous and illus- 
trious era had forever closed and the volume of the record thereof 
had been completed for all time. : 

HANNA, HOBART, AND M'KINLEY, TIE GREAT TRIUMVIRATE. 

How mighty, how cent, how thrilling, and yet how 
tragic, the pageant beheld by the American people since that day, 
only seven years ago, when McKinley, Hobart, and Hanna first 
stood up in this Capitol to be crowned with the greatest political 
honors the greatest Republic of the world ever bestows. McKin- 
ley, Hobart, and Hanna, a mighty triumvirate of patriots, only 
seven short years ago here in our midst, encircled by the great 
men of our nation, full of life and joy and hope, the crowned 
conquerors in a tremendous peaa contest, the recipients of the 
plaudits of many millions of enthusiastic friends. happy in the 
wide prospect of almost unlimited power, inspired with great 
plans for the welfare of their party, the good of their country, 
and the happiness of ind, the circumambient air balmy with 
the breath of millions of spring’s fairest flowers, and the heavens 
reverberating with the applause of countless multitudes of men, 
the music of many martial bands, and the thunder of cannons 
shouting their approbation. 

What a sublime event! Grand and spectacular enough to have 
drawn to it the spirits of our patriot dead. And now where are 
these three choice statesmen of our country and our generation? 
Where are McKinley, Hobart.and Hanna? Gone, gone—forever 
gone; gone like the sublime pageant that ushered in their inau- 
guration— 

reper is hcg ponding! ih 19 5 Min 
The solemn 5 the great globe keel, x 
Kor th Mince a ge ian, 
Leaye not a rack behind. 

But time continues, the seasons come and go, seed time and 
harvest follow each other in orderly succession, the Republic of 
our love survives, the same God who has cared for us since the 
days of Washington still keeps watch and ward over us, other 
great men are raised up to take their stand in the field of action 
and to occupy their seats in the halls of council; and the eagle of 
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Columbia soars and circles trium: 


tly above the Dome of the 
nation’s Capitol, with unruffled feathers and steady wi 


„in an 
unclouded sky, bathed in the golden light of that sun he 5 — 80 
well, his eye sweeping to every confine of the Republic, and his 
cry of supremacy enged by no nation in all the world. 
HANNA A NAPOLEON IN POLITICAL WARFARE. 

Senator HANNA was a politician, but a politician in the largest 
sense. He brought to politics the practical methods of business. 
He organized his party as it was never organized before, and it 
was this organization that brought victory to his side. And when 
we consider that this organization covered a continent and em- 
braced 44 States and 70,000,000 people. we have some slight con- 
ception of the magnitude of the undertaking, 5 

So marvelously fitted was he by nature and by training and by 
inclination to head the great army of protection and sound money 
in the tremendous conflict with the legions of free silver and free 
trade that he seemed created and commissioned and inspired for 
the leadership. Truly 

Weare but as the instruments of Heaven; 
Our work is not design, but destiny. 

The battle waged by the contending hosts in 1896 was the most 
stupendous ever fought in the political world. Senator Hanna’s 
opponents numbered over 6,000,000 voting men, all active, patri- 
otic, and enthusiastic Americans, drilled by captains skilled in 
political warfare, marshaled for the conflict by veteran leaders, 
and captained by a political Henry of Navarre whose energy was 
sublime, whose confidence seemed inspired by a destiny, whose 
splendid personality fired his followers with an enthusiasm akin 
to frenzy, and whose talents and genius magnetized all who met 
or heard him. 

For four months the battle raged. Forty-four States. some of 
them equal to nations in territory and population, were the battle 
fields, and a whole continent the general theater of operations. 
From Lakes to Gulf, from river to mountain, from land to sea, and 
from ocean to ocean the roar of the mighty conflict resounded. 

The forces of Bryan raged and flamed far and wide like a prairie 
fire, and nothing seemed able to stay the irresistible conflagration; 
the forces of HaNNa moved forward like tremendous ocean waves, 
sweeping all before them and beating down all opposition. The 
advocates of free silver came rushing on like the tempestuous 
tornado of torrid climes, crushing everything in its fury; the de- 
fenders of the gold standard withstood the shock as the mountain 
withstands the tempest. The champions of free trade, like the 
guards of Napoleon at Waterloo, charged at the close of the battle 
with an enthusiasm and valor that no human army seemed able to 
resist; but the phalanxes of protection, like the invincible troops 
of Wellington, held their ground with an endurance and a cour- 
age seldom eqnaled and never surpassed in political warfare. 


THE ANIMOSITY IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


As in ancient warfare the main struggle was to slay the chief- 
tain in command, so in this battle every effort was made to de- 
2 this champion of protection and sound money. Ten thou- 
sand venomous slanders were hurled at him; cartoons without 
number were fired at him; the heaviest political artillery, loaded 
to the muzzle with the most destructive ammunition, poured 
upon him a ceaseless cannonade, and millions of political squibs, 
torpedoes, popguns, and firecrackers made a deafening uproar 
whenever his name was mentioned or wherever he appeared on 
the field of action. 

In that tremendous conflict wherever he was there the fight 
was hottest and the thunder of combat the loudest. Leonidas at 
the pass of Thermopylæ, fighting almost single handed 
the countless hosts of Persia, was not more fiercely assailed than 
was Hanna in the tremendous battle of 1896. 

But amid the sulphurous storms of calumny, the fierce light- 
nings of vituperation, and the fearful thunders of denunciation; 
amid the incessant and fiery assaults of editors and_ cartoonists; 
amid the hissing shafts of invective and the ponderous male- 
dictions of mighty orators, hurled amid immense crowds with 
mizhty shouts of approval, and reenforced by the most malignant 
re ee ott vociferously and unanimously adopted, MARK HANNA 
stood 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved— 
andin no de disconcerted or dismayed, serenely giving his 
orders to his lieutenants, or issuing encouraging bulletins of the 
progress of the battle in distant parts of the field. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the mun clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Some one has said that free thought iscommonly understood to 
be the right to freely express our contempt for the thoughts of 
others, and Goethe has said that all the Germans gained by the 
freedom of their press was the liberty of abusing each other as 
much as they liked. And so in our country, those men are loud- 


est mouthed in claiming the right of free speech who are foulest 
mouthed in misusing that right. 

In politics misrepresentation, vilification, abuse, and travesty, 
cartoons, caricatures, and ility are so common that many 
have come to regard them as legitimate, and some consider them 
essential, while not a few look on a political campaign without. 
these accessories as dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

Having been given the leadership of his party in two great 
Presidential campaigns, Senator Hanna made no complaint when 
assailed by every form of h, song, picture, and print that 
political ingenuity could devise or partisan prejudice concoct. 

When reviled, he reviled notagain. He heeded not the assaults 
of his an ists. He was blind to the cartoon and deaf to the 
defamation, devoting all his thoughts and all his energies to the 
education of the people in the issues of the campaign, carefully 
pointing out and mile-marking the road to prosperity and the 
pathways of peace and plenty. 

HANNA'S GRAND TRIUMPH OVER CALUMNY. 


But when the battle had been fonght and won; when people of 
all parties, on a nearer and fuller view, had better opportunities to 
study and understand this great party leader, this omnipotent 
campaign manager; when his private record had been all searched, 
and found so bright and so blameless; when it was found that the 
mud of slander thrown at him did not stick, that the arrows of 
malice did not wound, that the charges fired at him had but ended 
in noise, and that, like a mighty war ship coming out of the storm 
and the battle and the breakers unharmed into the port of safety, 
with flags of triumph flying and the bands of music playing the 
tunes of victory and of joy; when it was seen that A, like 
good gold, was only the brighter for the rubbing he had received; 
when his manifold acts of charity and benevolence became better 
known; when his earnest and persistent efforts to aid the laboring 
men of the nation to secure a larger share in the fruits of their 
industry 58 7 to be considered, and when, last of all, his beautiful 
devotion to William McKinley won for him a better hearing and 
a more considerate judgment, then the storms of prejudice that 
had thundered about him began to disappear, then the arrow of 
malice was put back into its quiver, then the missile was drop 
by the hand that held it, then the cartoonist threw away 
pencil, and the mouth of the accuser was closed, and lo! the 
world beheld in Marcus ALonzo Hanna one of the world’s 
best and test men and one of nature’s grandest noblemen. 

General Grant, dying on Mount McGregor, no longer the target 
of Pn opponents, no to breathing an atmosphere foul 
with slander, no longer belittled by hired cartoonists, no 1 
exposed to the poison-tipped shafts of irony and invective, but * 
ing in perfect peace, in an a here sweet with the of 
flowers and the breath of a holy and universal sympathy, beloved 
by the hundreds of thousands who had fought under him, honored 
and ag by the hundreds of thousands who had fought 
against him, reverenced by all men, of all parties, and of all sec- 
tions—Grant, dying on Mount McGregor, had not more completely 
lived down all personal and political hostility than had Marcus 
A. Hanna, dying at the Arlington, amid the lamentations of the 
mighty nation he loved so well and had striven so hard to serve. 

Senator Hanna was clean in his politics. It is said by his suc- 
cessor, Senator Dick, that none of the money spent by him in the 
great McKinley campaign was used for corruption. He kept no 
slop trough to which the swine of politics might resort. His aim 
was to fill the head of the voter and not his stomach; to reach the 
voter's heart through his head and not through his pocket. Mil- 
lions for instruction, but not one cent for corruption,“ was his 
motto, and the campaign of education he conducted by pen, pencil, 
press, picture, and 1 the most remarkable in magnituds 
and effectiveness this country, or any country, has ever known. 

HANNA THE CHAMPION OF THE PANAMA ROUTE. 

Next to his success as a captain in great political battles, Sena- 
tor Hanna will be best remembered for his championship of the 
Panama Canal. In consequence of the French ownership of the 
Panama route and the contracts between the French owners and 
the Republic of Colombia, our country seemed shut out from the 
Panama route, and we were consequently forced to look up an- 
other route for our x 

Then it was that we turned to the Nicaragua route, and we had 
almost determined to construct our canal on that route when 
Senator Hanna, with surprising resolution and powerful argu- 
mentation, and almost unaided and alone, stood forth as the cham- 
pion of Panama; and such was the force of his arguments and so 
convincing the facts he arrayed in behalf of his contention that 
he edel in having Panama brought into consideration; and 
he finally won a triumphant success in haying the Panama route 
selected and acquired. 

Never in our history has one man ever won a more signal vic- 
tory. Solitary and alone he began the battle, and when the 
friends of the Nicaragua route came rushing on with triumphant 
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shouts and in apparently irresistible numbers, Hanna, undaunted, 
stood in their way, and by his courage and persistence, by his logic 


and zeal, and especially by the great influence he wielded with the 
head men of the nation, he stayed the almost unanimous sentiment 
in favor of the Nicaragua route and succeeded in having Panama 
chosen in its stead. 

More than three hundred years ago that great navigator, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, told Queen Eliza beth that the nation owning 
Panama held the keys of the world, and Senator Hanna, by 
having the Panama route selected, secured for our country the 
keys of the world.” 

And when the Panama Canal shall haye been completed, and 
the marriage of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans finally consum- 
mated, after being separated since the foundation of the world, 
when the ships of all nations pass through I hope their sailors 
may behold upon the heights of Culebra, halfway between the 
seas, the statue of Marcus A. Hanna, rising like a Titan, both 
arms outstretched, one pointing toward the Atlantic and the other 
toward the Pacific, and inscribed on the statue’s pedestal in elec- 
tric letters these words: 

Behold the two oceans which this canal, likea marriage bond, has united 
and made as one. 

Senator Hanna was a lover of his country, and gave evidence of 
this by joining the Federal Army in the po struggle for the 
preservation of the Union, and was one of the men assigned to 
the defense of this city and participated in the battle at Fort 
Stevens in July, 1864. 

HANNA A LOVER OF HIS FELLOW-MAN. 

A man who loves his country necessarily loves his countrymen, 
and Senator HANNA gave many evidences of his good will for his 
fellow-man and was constantly engaged in works of benevolence 
and deeds of charity. 

While worth millions of money, while a Senator of the United 
States from one of our greatest States, while forced by his position 
and associations into the constant company of the rich, the great, 
and the famous, Senator Hanna never forgot that there were poor 
menand r women and poor children in the world, never ceased 
to remember the humble toilers in the mine, the mill, the factory, 
and the field, and his great heart and t mind were deeply in- 

terested in plans to better their condition and make happier their 

lives. And he often said he would rather harmonize labor and 

capital, rather devise a plan whereunder the employer and the 

employee might cooperate with mutual good will and mutual ad- 

vantage, than be President of the United States; and the last 

ya of his life were devoted to the solution of this stupendous 
roblem. 

3 He was one of the founders and the chairman of the National 
Civic Federation, a society formed for purpose of reconciling 
differences between corporations and their employees, using 
the Golden Rule as their motto and law of action; and great was 
the good he had done and was doing at his death, through this 
federation, as well as by his individual efforts. Well might he 
have said with the Roman poet— 

Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

Iam a human being, and nothing that concerns a human being 
is a matter of unconcern to me. 

The labor organizations of the United States had learned to 
trust him, the labor leaders were in constant consultation with 
him, and the philanthropists of the world had begun to concen- 
trate their attention upon him as the man most likely to solve the 
problem of labor versus capital to the advantage and satisfaction 
of both. And when Senator Hanna died there were no more 
sincere mourners at his grave than the laboring men of our coun- 
try; and truly might there be inscribed on his tombstone: 

Loved by the poor and honored by the great. 

The great plans he had formed for the revival of the American 
merchant marine, for the reconciliation of labor and capital, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor, and for the perpetua- 
tion of American prosperity he did not live to carry out; and 
when he died all of these great questions lost a powerful cham- 
pion and a zealous and effective friend. To all of those interested 
in the happy solution of these problems he was a veritable tower 
of strength, a— 

Tower of stre 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew. 


We failed fully to realize how great and good a man he was 
until he died, and then we were a ed by the magnitude of the 
vacancy made by his death. Verily, he was a colossus in politics 
and in statesmanship, and for 5 his mighty proportions 
will be the standard by which political greatness will be meas- 

; and also for generations will he be pointed to as an ex- 
8 of how a man can be great in politics and in statesmanshi 
and great in business enterprises and commercial ventures an 

t as the friend of the poor, the helper of the humble, and the 
factor of charity—all at the same time. — 1 


But the curtain has fallen upon the scenes of his activities. The 
pall of death hides him from our view. He has become a citizen 
of another world, and all that is left for us is to remember his 
splendid deeds, to love him for his goodness, to honor him for his 

tness, and to emulate the magnificent example he has left us. 
e prosperity of our country is his monument and the words of 
a nation’s gratitude is his epitaph. 


Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the characteristics 
and trend of mind of the late Marcus A. Hanna were a revela- 
tion and a subject of wide comment to men of all classes in the 
State which I have the honor in an humble capacity to represent, 
and having been in touch with both of the interests which his 
thoughts, advice, and actions most vitally concerned, I shall ven- 
ture to say a few words in his memory. 

Perhaps no other State in the Union is so prone as Pennsylvania 
to what is called“ strikes; no State in which labor organizes 
and fights through strikes for what it considers its rights; no 
State in which, on the other hand, capital as determinedly opposes 
what it considers unjust demands on wir or of labor. 

It might, therefore, have been sup that with these prob- 
lems * before them there would have arisen among themen 
of Pennsylvania one who would perhaps have offered some prac- 
tical suggestions toward their solution, but it was left to the Stato 
of Ohio to produce such a man in the late Marcus A. HANNA. 
He more nearly than any man up to his time had approached the 
solution of this, the greatest problem which an industrial nation 
like the United States has to face, and I believe that had he lived 
he would haye suggested a method which would have satisfied 
both sides. 

Therefore Pennsylvania and Pennsylvanians owe much to Mr. 
Hanna in bringing them to realize the possibilities of a solution 
of the greatest problem which faces the economic conditions of 


their State. 

Senator HANNA’S tness layin his simplicity of character and 
the truthfulness of his soul. He 5 subjects with the 
same directness of thought that he did , and believed that they 
were as easy of solution as small ones, were the same principles of 
honesty and conviction applied. 

Senator Hanna’s great purposes and broad policies are borne 
tribute to by the measures he advocated and brought to success; 
his great qualities of mind by the high regard in which he was 
held by the great men of the hour; his nobleness of heart and af- 
fectionate nature by the thousands of rich and poor, high and low, 
who either came to his bier to pay visible tribute or mourned in ` 
their hearts at home. 

It is the kindly acts which a man performs to those who are 
struggling on a lower plane which I think really proves true 
kindness of heart, for it is always comparatively easy for a great 
man to do a favor for another great man. 

In this instance let me relate an anecdote. We all realize that 
the position of a new Congressman is not, as a rule, one to be en- 
vi He comes here to Congress having promised greater or less 
things to his constituents, and he finds—what each one of us 
found—that he does not amount to much, except to make up a 
quoram or to swell the vote by answering to roll call. I don't 

ink a new Congressman ever forgets those who were kind to 
him or gave him a helping hand during his days of initiation. 

Now, there was a certain new Congressman, not from Ohio, 
who had to go over to the Senate on a certain occasion to try to 
induce his Senator to give his support to a measure in which some 
of his constituents were interested. He was not at all sure as to 
whether or not the Senator would give the support he desired, and 
his anxiety was increased by his unsuccessful effort to find the Sena- 
tor. As he was hurrying through the Marble Room, looking on 
this side and on that, he suddenly heard a genial voice call out 
Won't I do as well as the fellow you are looking for?“ and turn- 
ing around he saw Senator Hanna seated on a sofa beside a friend, 
but with a hand held out to him. His fears vanished and his con- 
fidence in his purpose returned. 

No better example could be found of Senator Hanna’s charac- 
5 ready and even locking for opportunities to do a 

ind act. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, men may come and men may go, and 
yet this busy world of ours still goes on; but we can one and all, 
concerning Marcus A. Hann, join in exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, for the 
touch of the vanished hand (of friendship), and the sound of the 
voice (of aoe that is still”? 

There is a set p to the effect that some 3 
others have greatness thrust upon them;’’ but, after all, the only 
greatness, to my mind, worth 3 that greatness which comes 
as a tribute to love and sympathy shown by a man to his fellow- 


men. 

Weare told that as we brought nothing into this world, so 
we can take nothing out.” That may be true as far as material 
things are concerned, but can we y say that Senator Hanna 
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took nothing with him, when the word of his death took joy from 
the hearts of thousands and left a nation in mourning? 

And if it be so that as ye have lived so shall ye be judged,” 
how great are the rewards we may confidently believe were await- 
ing him in the land beyond the skies. 


Mr. CALDERHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I count it a privilege to 
say a word in memory of my friend Senator Hanna. Living in 
the same faith and hope, with the same purposes in life and the 
same regard for the great citizenship in which we live, and the 
same belief in the Divine purposes of this great nation, I bring 
my tribute to his life and services. 

His character was not made in a day. One of his ancestral race 
said, There's many a hard stroke goes to the making of a man.” 
If I could tell my boys the story of his life, it would be the story 
of an American boy who went barefoot to an American district 
school, and then to the academy, and then to work, and then to 
business. And he played the same games and recited the same 
lessons, and learned labor and toil in the same way that American 
boys who become men have played and learned. 

ined in the stern old faith that God is the eternal God to 
whom we must answer for duty performed or duty neglected, he 
fought over and over again the battles of the soul that every true 
man must fight and must finally win. Truth and honor and 
fidelity became the constant attitude of his mind and soul by the 
constant exercise of these great things. No man who had not 
acquired strength and endurance of soul by these battles with 
himself could have stood the conflict of life that came to him in 
5 years of his public career as he stood them and won the victory 
Ə won. 
But his t victory over adverse public opinion was not his 
test vistors: His later years were so associated with his 
iend President McKinley that the men can hardly be se ted 
in our minds. When we think of one we habitually think of the 
other. Both of them lived and labored to carry forward the 
divine purpose of humanity. Both came fromthe common Ameri- 
can homes, from the common American schools, from the com- 
mon American business life. Both had the same standards of 
home life and duty, and the same standards of public life and duty. 

McKinley was a widow’s son, a schoolboy, a student, a citizen 
volunteer soldier, a lawyer, a Member of Congress, a governor of 
his State, and then President of a great nation of free people. 
When he died and was carried to his grave the whole busy world 
stopped its busy work while his body was lowered to its grave. 
“The Czar in his palace, the Kaiser in Berlin, King Edward in 
Denmark, the Duke of York in Montreal, all members of the gov- 
ernments in their offices, the workingmen in their factories, the 
people in the streets, trains and cars on their tracks, steamships 
at sea and boats on the rivers, all public buildings, stores, and 
places of amusement, the entire machinery of mankind, came to 
a stop and stood still in silence while he was laid to rest.“ He 
had conquered the world by his character. 

When Senator Hanna lay dying, at every place in the world 
men inquired from hour to hour, and the hearts of mankind 
bowed when the final message came. His body was carried into 
the Capitol of the nation and into the Chamber of the greatest 
legislative body in civilization. The Senators and Representa- 
tives of our National Con stood around his bier. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the greatest court in the world, 
came and stood uncovered beside him. The President and his 
Cabinet and the commanders of our Army and Navy stood beside 
him. The diplomatic corps, representing fifty-three nations of 
the earth, stood beside him, The eloquent Edward Everett Hale 
said the words of farewell and consolation and hope, and laid his 
character, like a benediction, upon us. 

Both these burials were the testimony of mankind to the char- 
acter of the men whom Liberty’s nation has given to the world. 
Christian mothers trained them both. How gentle their lives are 
making us. What kindly, earnest, strong standards of life they 
have given us, and how imperceptibly and unconsciously we are 
following their standards. The glories of our victoriesin the late 
war with Spain are almost forgotten in our memories of these 
men. The influence of their lives spreads over us all and inspires 
us with the faith that love, honor, courage, fidelity, and a noble 
self-sacrifice are better than life.“ This is their victory over us. 
They have won our hearts, and their memories live to instruct 
our boys. And beyond the veil, they are with the Redeemer, in 
whose faith they lived and labored and loved. It is God's way; 
His will be done.” 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, in the very few moments I 
shall occupy I shall not attempt to discuss the great characteris- 
tics of Senator Hanna. I will only refer very briefly to some of 
the salient points of his career and contribute to the record more 
elaborate suggestions in the same direction. 

I did not know Senator Hanna well until he became connected 


with the activities of Ohio politics. He had been a member of 
our State executive committee, or an advisory member, for a con- 
siderable number of years before the public outside of the State 


came to know him. I indorse all that been said in regard to 
the unselfish character of Senator Hanna. He never entered 
potim for any selfish purpose. He never remained in politics 

or a like consideration, and he never sought personal preferment 
until the time came when that alone could become a vindication 
due to his own party and the dearest friend that he had within 
the lines of that party. He believed thoroughly in the principles 
of the party to which he belonged. No man ever more faith- 
tally 5 7 by the 3 AP his party, and no man sed was 
clearer of any purpose o g or compromising or apologizi 
e t he believed to be a true doctrine of political 
rights. 

Senator HANNA was a reader and student of politics. He did 
not, as many have ads gt grasp every idea without studious 
consideration and careful weighing of arguments pro and con, 
He was a student of theories illustrated by practical facts. To 
the theories of the writer and the speaker he applied practical 
everyday common sense, of which he was a storehouse. It was 
these qualities that made him so powerful asa business man. 
Theories were to him only suggestions; practical facts were to him 
the demonstration of the falsity or the truth of theories. 

Senator HanNA was a warm supporter of John Sherman for 
President of the United States; and, though I have not seen it 
adverted to since his death, it was a fact within my own observa- 
tion and the knowledge of many others who are here, that he op- 
posed the attitude of Mr. McKinley in one of those grand State 
campaigns, and having cast in his lot with Sherman, notwith- 
standing all his affection for McKinley, he did all in his power to 
prevent the breaking up and disintegration of the Ohio delegation, 
even though McKinley, acting under the instruction of his friends 
at home, cast his vote in the convention for James G. Blaine. 

Senator Hanna about that time or shortly afterwards became 
warmly attached to McKinley; and that attachment grew to be 
one of the most beautiful exhibitions of love between the two men 
that I have ever witnessed. He believed in McKinley. He had 
seen the rise and progress and growth and development of that 
splendid character, He had lived in the immediate section of the 
State where McKinley resided and had known him as a young 
lawyer. I remember an anecdote that he told me in the presence 
of one who knew the facts, how McKinley came down to some of 
his coal mines, where some riotous coal miners had been prose- 
cuted for riots, and McKinley defended the miners and assailed 
the management of the mines. Senator Hanna said that was the 
first time that he ever felt the full appreciation of the possibilities 
of McKinley. 

From time to time, as the campaign of 1896 developed, it was 
currently reported that Hanna would be benefited in some way 
by the election of McKinley. I want to contribute this much to 
the history of those times, with which I was thoroughly familiar: 
I personally know, and there are others who know the same thin 
and from the same source of knowledge, that immediately fol- 
lowing the election of 1896 President. McKinley tendered to Mr. 
Hanna formally a position in his Cabinet; and I remember dis- 
tinctly the answer that Hanna made, although I did not see the 
letters that passed between them. 

He said that it would appear to the people of the country that 
he had been selfish and self-seeking in the matter of his strong 
supportfor McKinley; and he preferred the character and reputa- 
tion of a disinterested friend of Mr. McKinley’s to any office that 
McKinley could give him, And it was not until McKinley had 
tendered, in writing, the place of Secretary of State to Mr. Sher- 
man and it had been 0 by him that Hanna yielded to the 
suggestion that he should be a candidate for the United States 
Senatorship; and then he did so at the urgent personal request of 
McKinley, who said that if he could not have him in the Cabinet 
he desired that he should be a member of the Senate. Thus it 
was that it came to our knowledge that he was not a self-seeki 
politician, but was a disinterested friend, first of McKinley an 
next of the success of the great party to which he belonged. 

It was a chapter in Ohio politics that I do not intend to enter 
upon, to which reference has been made by some of the gentlemen 
who have preceded me. I do not want to recall, except for the 
sake of the justice of history, the events of the year when HANNA, 
having been tendered and having accepted the position of Senator, 
haying been nominated by the overwhelming vote of the State 
convention, was almost defeated for election. I refer to it now to 
say that, notwithstanding all the bitter denunciation of HANNA 
and his friends incidental to that great contest and that chapter 


in Ohio politics that brings the blush of shame to every man who 
was connected with the treachery of that hour and day, after 
all the calcium light of these months and years has been turned 
upon him, there was no stain of corruption or dishonor placed 
upon the skirts of Hanna, 
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I know it has been said that office was conferred for favors 
among the members of the State legislature. That is true; that 
is a part of our politics; that is incident to the politics of our 
country. And there was no man who more firmly believed and 
more ee tered practiced the tenet of remembering his friends 


and standing by them than did Hanna. Anda man who does 
not do that is not fit to be in politics. The man who will falter 
when his friend's hour of trouble comes ought to have no friends 
when his trialison. That is the religion of American politics, 
and he who does not obey it is not fit to be a member of the great 
body to which an American citizen belongs. 

I never heard Senator Hanna complain of a man who tried to 
betray him in that contest; and you have heard how he stood up 
and pronounced an almost tearful eulogy over the man who of 
all other men owed him allegiance and betrayed his duty. 

When Hanna had served in the Senate and sought the appro- 
bation of his fellow-citizens in Ohio by reelection, then he became 
an earnest seeker for the office, not because he desired that office 
for selfish purposes, but because he was determined that his friends 
should not suffer by reason of his having been a candidate. 

I do not care to refer, in the brief moment that I am to use, to 
that which has so often been referred to by others—the abuse and 
traducing of Hanna in the newspapers and throughout the coun- 
try. It is a very curious study; there is no other picture like it 
in the history of mankind, except our account, our knowledge, 
our belief in the character of Him who spoke of Himself as being 
“ despised and rejected of men and who has since become the 
great and adorable central figure of Christianity. 

But, without any purpose of comparison, when, in all the his- 
tory of mankind, was it that a man so thoroughly hated, thor- 
oughly despised, thoroughly condemned by ninety-nine per cent 
of all the people of the United States—not all of them hating, but 
every one of them suspicious—died in a very few short years at 
his post of duty covered with honor and acquit of dishonorable 
characteristics by an equal per cent of all mankind? How he did 
it I do not know. 

That Senator Hanna felt keenly the abuse of himself we all 
know who knew him. That he suffered intensely nobody who 
knew him can doubt. A Senator has said since the death of Senator 
Hanna that on one occasion Hanna exhibited to him one of those 
infamous cartoons, born of the mulice of a co: t man, and shed 
tears over it. And there are a number of us who can state how 
repeatedly he said: If I believed there was any possible justice, 
any ible reason, for all this, I would not shrink from bearing 
it; the grief that comes to me,“ said he, is not on my own ac- 
8 but because of the regret and sorrow that is felt by my 

cae 

It will not do at the end of a career like that to say that no 
honest man need be afraid of slander.” One honest man has lived 
it down; many have, but here is a conspicnous example of one 
who lived down the basest organization of slander ever hurled at 
a man in American politics and emerged from it with honor and 
credit. 

But that does not answer the just criticism of mankind. Here 
was a man of distinguished life, in his social, political, and 
business relations, sound as a dollar upon every 8 of man- 
hood; and yet for the purpose of destroying McKinley, whom 
they knew slander could not affect, because he was too well 
known, a vicious conspiracy of crime and slander and libel and 
detraction was organized and hurled at Marcus A. Hanna. 
If they could destroy Hanna, the most important spoke in the 
wheel would be broken; and utterly regardless of every principle 
of humanity, every suggestion of decency, every inspiration of 
honor and integrity, they drove straight at the mark of ruining 
Marcus A. Hanna. They did not cease with 1896. They pro- 
ceeded to permeate the whole country, and little children looked 
with horror upon the libelous publications that were made. Such 
a crime as that can not be atoned for br a cowardly retraction 
when the victim is dead. But it is said he lived it down; he be- 
came great; he became honored; therefore there has been no harm 
done. Here is one victim who lived it down; here is one victim 
who, after years of faithful struggle, got the better of his libelers. 

How many have fallen under the stroke of slander! How man 
have been driven away from the effort to live down libels an 
slanders! That is the place to look; not at that one man who has 
outlived and grownabove the shaft of envy and ill will and crime. 
The question is, how many have failed to do it? How many 
hearts have been wronged, how many tears have been shed, how 
many honest men have suffered, howmany wives haveshed tears, 
how many children have fled in mortification from their fellows? 
That is the way to estimate the work of the libeler—the criminal 
libeler—the man who stalks in the community with the poison 
that he exudes and tarnishes the very name of Christian civiliza- 
tion. To what extent has his work been done? Never, until the 
great God above issues the decree that shall fix his punishment, 
will the exact value of his career be known. 


Mr. Speaker, I can not pursue the subject further. I loved 
Marcus A. Hanna. I never knew a man whom I admired more 
greatly than I did him. I never knew a man who rose so rapidly. 
And yet there were reasons for it and characteristics that make it 
not strange that he rose. But it is a wonderful history that in six 
1 time a man can come from obscurity, so far as public office 

concerned, and enter the Senate of the United States and make 
the profound impression upon that great body and upon the 
country that he did. 

I have no time for detail, but we all remember how enthusi- 
astically we, here in this House, by an overwhelming majority, 
following the lead of one of our greatest men, the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. HEP- 
amen; who so enthusiastically championed the oer Canal, 
we all remember with what enthusiasm we sent the bill to the 
Senate, and how we understood that when it reached there four- 
fifths of the Senate would be on our side, and yet how a single 
Senator, by the force of his training and his education, his char- 
acter, his power of research, sei upon his knowledge of the 
situation and ultimately revolutionized the whole action of the 
Senate and received the cordial approbation of the House; and 
now, to-day, as we stand here eulogizing his memory, the news 
is just flashed into print on this side of the ocean that the great 
achieyement has been wrought out and that the title, indefeasible 
and iled, in the Panama Canal has become ours. 

Senator Hanna was most happy in his home life. and it was 
here at his home and at his beautiful residence on the lake shore 
near Cleveland that the true qualities of genuine humanity and 
chivalrous gentlemanly attributes shone out so brightly. His 
wi'e was a lady of most excellent fitness to be the companion and 
friend of Hanna. Strong in mental qualities, ableand attractive 
in all the graces of the female character, she stood by him through 
his life with the devotion of a true wife; made his home at his 
hearthstone the citadel of love and rest; shared in his triumphs; 
contributed to all that made him great, and wept over him with 
the just conscionsness that in no respect had she fallen short of 
her great duty as a charming and faithful wife. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Members may 
have leave to print in the Rxconp eulogies in commemoration of 
Mr. Hanna, and that the resolution in his case lie on the table 
until 9 5 conclusion of the other eulogies Which are to be pro- 
nounced. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GOEBEL). The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] asks unanimous consent that gen- 
eral leave to print eulogies upon the late Senator Hanna be 
granted. The Chair hears no objection, and leave is granted. 

DEATH OF HON. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, 


Mr. WILEY of Alabama. I offer the resolutions which I send 
to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

t the business of the House be now t oppor- 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon, CHARLES W. THOMP- 
SON, late a Member of this House from the State o x 

Resol tasa particnlar mark of respect to the mem of the de- 
ceased and in tion of his distinguished public career, the House at 
the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


Pg cond Ley the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 
e 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutions. 
The question was taken, and the resolutions were unanimously 
to. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker. in an hour of sadness we 
sometimes stand aside from the maddening stream of humanity, 
rushing on in the daily struggle for life, and ask. What is it all 
about? Why this ceaseless fight for existence? Why this stren- 
uous toil for worldly success? Why this ever unsatisfied desire to 
plunder more of life’s honors and earth’s riches than other men 
are allowed todo? Up from the struggling masses, straight from 
the fighting crowd, the answer is back: This is the day 
we are allowed to play our parts, the only day we will ever have; 
time will not stop to wait for us. On we must struggle if we 
expect to obtain ambition’s success, for the road of life leads to 
waste and decay, and the end of the journey is almost in sight 
by the time we have well begun.” Then, why should we start at 

l? Why labor to continue a journey that must end in dark- 
ness and in nothing? Why seek to acquire riches that leave us at 
the grave? Why barter the peace of life for honors that die with 
us and are soon buried under the mold of time? Well might we 
answer: Twere better the ara daa not begun if the main 
highway leading on through the heat of noonday sun, throngh 
the dust of disappointed hopes, and over the jagged rocks of un- 
satisfied ambition were the ar Stes over which life’s burdens 
could be carried to the peace beyond the grave; but it is not, 
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pers the main highway there is a shady pathway whose way 

is blazed only to true 3 Along that path but few 

great námes are inscribed; the clanking swords of the world’s 

t generals are unheard; there none feel the iron hand of 

espotic rule; there the barter and soul-destroying struggle for 

t wealth does not thrive; there the mere brutal fight for ex- 

* istence is never found; there the desire to mount to success over 
other men’s fortunes does not exist. 

Only those can wander there who have learned that love of hu- 
manity, the broadening of the soul, self-respect and truth, are 
the true riches of life, and that peace-is earth's greatest reward, 
Those who travel along this quiet path of life are not struggling 
to supplant their fellow-men; their motto is to do well their part, 
for there all the honor lies. This they have learned from sad ex- 
perience, and that any other course leads to pain and sorrow. 

In thinking of the life and death of our dead colleague and friend, 
CHARLES Winston THOMPSON, I have drifted into these reflections. 
Our dead friend had attained many of life’s victories, and yet he 
was not over ambitious—he did not acquire success at the cost of 
peace to himself. He had amassed a fair fortune, but he had not 
gathered it b 2 5 down his fellow-man. He was liberal in his 
charities snd indly in his heart. He had attained high political 
honors, but never did he belittle the success or true worth of 
those he competed with. 

He drifted into the great beyond in his early manhood, in the 
midst of life’s achievements and rewards, but he was a philosopher 
with it all, and lived and died at peace with himself and with the 
World. He played well his part,“ and died loved and honored 
by his friends and constituents. 

F 
Soon or late comes a call for me, 


Down from the mountain or up from the sea; 
There let me lie where I fall. 


And a friend may write—for friends there be— 
On a stone from the great sea wall: 

Jungle and town and reef and sea— 

I loved God's earth and His earth loved me, 
Taken for all in all. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, twice have I been in the 
leasant, hospitable, and typical town of Tuskegée, in the black 
It of Alabama. On the first occasion, with a small Congressional 
party, I was the guest of Hon. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, of Ala- 
, and greatly enjoyed his whole-souled and generous hospi- 
tality. On the second occasion, as a member of the Congres ional 
committee, it became my privilege to accompany his body to its 


last resting place in the beautiful cemetery at Tusk , where it 
now lies with his kindred. My acquaintance with him and my 
knowledge of his many estimable p qualities and charac- 


teristics are such as enable me to render upon this occasion, in 
more than a perfunctory way, a sincere and heartfelt tribute to 
his memory. In person he was engaging and attractive. His 
character was of the highest, and his personal and political in- 
tegrity were above suspicion. He was a fine specimen of the 
Christian southern gentleman. Cut of in the forty-fourth year of 
his life, he was serving with great credit to himself and useful- 
ness to his State his second term as a Member of the House. 

The fact that during this relatively short life he had accumu- 
lated by honest toil and his own individual efforts what is con- 
sidered a handsome fortune in his section is the conclusive demon- 
stration of his great business ability and thrift, and furnishes the 
adequate reason for-the prominent and leading position he occu- 
pied among the people with whom he lived, and, with his esti- 
mable personal c ristics, gives us the unerring key to the 
universal and widespread sorrow that was manifested at the time 
of his death by his fellow-citizens. 

The deep, sincere, and heartfelt mourning that moved his towns- 

ple, without regard to race or color, was a most striking tribute 
fo his memory. ‘lhe influence and position which he acquired in 
the House is known to us all, and is creditable to his natural abili- 
ties as well as his industrious and painstaking service in commit- 
tee and on the floor. - 

Beyond and above this ordinary service which simply reaches 
the common level and is not necessarily indicative of high ideals 

or characterized by advancing and elevating thought, I believe 
that Mr. THOMPSON was sincerely and successfully contributing 
to the solution of one of the greatest problems that can concern 
the people that he represented—indissolubly united as we are, the 
problem that seriously concerns us all—without abandoning or 
surrendering any of the ideas and views which have by long cor- 
tact and intimate association with the colored race become 8 
n in the consciousness of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
uth. 

By precept and example, the influence of a successful business 
and gery man, and direct personal effort, he used every endeavor 
to aid and facilitate the development and the elevation of this un- 
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fortunate race. Believing that the misconception and misunder- 
standing that exists and persists between the people of the North 
and the South upon this question as to the real spirit, purposes, 
and desires of each section was profound and unfortunate, he 
thonght that nothing could dispel it more effectually than the 
actual observation by each section of conditions as they exist and 
7 5 55 brethren meet brethren in the home and business life 
of each. 

It is written, As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” There can be no question that if the people of 
the North could visit and meet the people of the South and the 
pope of the Sonth could see the people of the North by their 

ides and as they 8 their various avocations to a large 
degree violent prejudices would fade away, false impressions 
would be corrected, and sectional feeling would rapidly become a 
thing of the past. A consummation devontly to the wished.” 

Mr. Tnourso no doubt had these considerations in mind when 
he made the small Congressional party his guests, and while the 
visit was necessarily short and the information obtained meager, 
I feel justified in saying that all felt it a move in the right direc- 
tion, and that those who constituted the party .were beginning to 
more accurately appreciate real existing conditions. 

He did not, however, satisfy himself by generalities, but devoted 
a great portion of his tireless, well-directed energy to aiding indi- 
viduals of the race whose lot had been cast with his in the most 
practical and efficient manner. In answer toa letter from me 
for specific information upon this great question, he wrote on 
February 12, 1903, a letter which throws a flood of light upon 
the proper method of ultimately and successfully solving the race 
problem, in which he said: : 


5 Soe colored people whom you met while er visit to . 
2 you, on my plan 


ead of mules, cattle, etc. He is the father 
tin; blic steam gin, 5 e 9 keeps 
ating a public and gins n for his community, 
the business. nities isa citizen, enjoys a 
by all of his neighbors, both white and 
lack. He pays but little attention to politics, seldom’ ever votes, and is an 
honest, upright citizen. 

I also introduced to you Mose Green, who owns 400 acres of land, valued at 
$4,000, which he purchased from me eight years on time without ma 
a payment and paid for in four years. He it well improved, is ou 
of debt, and owns six mules and horses. 

He is an ex-slave, and can not read or write, but has six or eight chil 
all of whom can read and write; and his oldest son has recently bought 
paid for 100 acres of land. 

You were also introduced to Anthony Griffin, who purchased 400 acres of 
land adjoining that of Mose Green. He has it paid for, and hes educated all 
of his children at Booker Washington's school. He, like the others, can 
neither read nor write. j 

Charlie Davis was also present, who owns 640 acres of land, valued at $4,000, 
which he purchased some ago on time, and which is now unencum 
and paid for. He has a fa’ ny good common school education, is a good citi- 
zen. and enjoys a good credi 

We have in my 3 twenty or thirty other colored citizens who own 
good tracts of land, well improved, and who are accumulating Property 
every year, and who are also educating their children at Booker iig- 
ton's school and in the public schools of the county. These thri 
ical, industrious colored people pay very little attention to politics; in fact, 
se seldom go to the ele sro hly respected in their sphere by both 
— — and cone and enjoy the frie ip, confidence, and protection of the 
white people. 

A many of the colored people you met on my plantation the day you 
spent there have lived as tenants on my land for the past twenty years and 
have lived comfortably, but have been extravagant and thriftless and have, 
never accumulated much a 4 

Booker Washington’s school has done a great work for the colored people 
in that section in stimulating and encouraging them to secure homes, ac- 
cumulate property, and educate their chil: 


I have learned since Mr. Taompson’s death what his modesty 
would not permit him to state in a personal letter, and that is 
that the larger portion of these colored citizens were indebted 
to him for the financial aid and business advice that enabled them 
to become good citizens, entitled to and receiving the respect of 
the people among whom they lived and wrought. 

In this noble work I conceive he was discharging the highest 
duty of American citizenship, and for it he is entitled to the most 
unreserved commendation. It is a splendid object lesson of what 
may be accomplished by practical common-sense methods. 

One of Mr. THompson’s most striking characteristics was his ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature and the certainty with which 
he could select men who were W of help and would not abuse 
his confidence. He is fully entitled to the encomium of Dean 
Swift, who declared that 

Whoever could make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before would deserve better ot - 
kind and do more essential service to his country than the whole race of pol- 
iticians put together. 

Who can render, ter service to his country than he who dem- 
onstrates the possibility of making useful citizens of a race which, 
under proper conditions of edutation and development, should 
prove and will prove the South’s most valuable agricultural and 


, econom- 
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industrial resource? Rightly and wisely utilized, it will be the 
most potent factor in the development of that agricultural, indus- 
trial, and material greatness which isthe God-given birthright of 
that land of brave men and fair and virtuous women. 

Where are the Anglo-Saxons who, with the same opportunity, 
struggling against the same disadvantages, can show the same 
achievement and success that have attended the efforts of James 
Whitlow, Mose Green, Anthony Griffin, Charles Davis, and 
„twenty or thirty other colored citizens,” aided by such men as 
Mr. THompson? Given enough of such colored men and enough 
such men to aid them, and the race question will, when time 
enough shall have elapsed for the proper operation of these legiti- 
mate forces, work out its own solution. 

The establishment of a home to shelter his wife and children, 
the education of his children, teaching the gospel of honest toil, 
and the accumulation of property adequate for their comfortable 
maintenance and support are essential features in all true Amer- 
ican citizenship, These possessed and all other essential elements 
follow, as the night the day.“ To these noble ends Mr. THOMP- 
SON unselfishly bent his best energies with most gratifying suc- 
cess. He was not-only the friend and supporter of every good 
work, but he was especially interested in and efficiently sup- 

the magnificent work being done by Booker T. Washing- 


ton in the Institute. j 
He was a firm ever in its great utility, beginning as it does 
at the bottom with practical industrial education, laying the firm 
foundation without which no enduring superstructure can stand. 
That his work in this direction was thoroughly appreciated by 
the colored people no one could fail to see who witnessed the 
great outpouring of that race as they gathered at the funeral ex- 
ercises and followed his body to the grave with sincere, pathetic, 
and unobtrusive manifestations of profound sorrow. 
True it is that they have lost a firm and faithful friend, his 
town its foremost and well-beloved citizen, and his State and 
broad, liberal-minded, catholic, and Ps Nag 
Christian statesman. May we not express the belief that his pro- 
gressive, enlightened, catholic, and patriotic spirit was in truth 
and fact in harmony with the prevai sentiment of the law- 
abiding, patriotic, -fearing people of his beloved Southland? 
That, without antagonizing or attempting to eradicate ideas that 
are the result of generations of development, education, and 
heredity in opening the door of rtunity to a race recently 
emerged from barbarism and g the e of hope in the 
breast of the lowly, he correctly voiced the higher and nobler 
sentiment 3 rs perhaps gait A but none the less surely, pervad- 
ing the land of the orange and the palm? 

f we are justified in entertaining this belief, the time can not 
be far distant when, under the b and guidance of the God of 
nations, our fathers’ God and our God, we shall witness the full 
fruition of the scriptural saying, For now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then, face to faco.” 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I have come to-day to join in 
these ceremonies, to indorse the utiful sentiments uttered in 
behalf of our dead friend, and to vote for the resolutions which 
have been offered. The melancholy occasion and knowledge de- 
rived from an intimate association with Mr. THOMPSON naturally 

t the thoughts that come to me. ; 

e death is looked upon as the final and great calamity in 
every life, it at least brings all living men to the position where 
they are willing and disposed to do justice to the dead, whether 
foe or comrade. It is perhaps true that the best measure of any 
man can be had after his departure from the conflicts of life. His 
friends can then best contemplate his deeds and his honor- 
able career. If he had 5 while living, he is no longer in 
competition with them. He has ceased to be the object of jealousy 
or envy. The grave has in his case silenced in the hearts of liv- 
ing men these human frailties. 

great sorrow we now pay loving and just tribute to the char- 
açter, the public services, and the useful life of our departed 
friend. 


end, 
On this the Lord’s ne! we have converted this Hall, the scene 


man was 


this youn 
d of the 


born in Macon County, Ala., at a time when the fair 
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South was suffering acutely from a cruel and devastating war. 
He was born amidst devastation. The section of our great coun- 
try from which he came was then about to undergo an industrial 
revolution—a change from slave labor to free labor—under which 
changed conditions doubtless the South has achieved greater in- 
dustrial development than would have been possible under the 
old conditions. In short, we may say that Mr. THOMPSON was a 
child of the bloodiest war of the nineteenth century. 

As soon as he had reached the age and growth that enabled 
him to see over the top of a business counter in his father’s store 
he engaged in helping his father earn a livelihood for a largeand 
growing family. He was put to work—aye, he went to work in 

ay youth gladly and willingly. The citizens of his town 
are fond of relating the story of his work, beginning when he was 
a barefooted boy and ending when he was a planter on a large 
scale, a successful banker, and an honored Member of Congress. 
We can not doubt that the experience and practice which he had, 
beginning in his early youth, equipped and trained him so that he 
became a successful businessman. Doubtless the apparent hard- 
ship which the boy underwent enabled him to lay a foundation 
of that sterling character and led to large accomplishments—first 
in business and afterwards in politics. 

This young man entered tics a few years ago, first by elec- 
tion to the State senate of Alabama. He there proved himself to 
be a wise and useful legislator, so that scarcely had his services 
as senator ended when he was chosen to come to this body, charged 
with making laws for our whole united country. He came here 
because he was ambitious to serve his State and country. No 
other inducement guided him, for he had amassed what is called 
a fortune in the South and a competency in any section of the 
country, and that, too, without ever having subjected himself 
even to a suspicion of a questionable contin. deed, he was 
liberal and fair and businesslike in all his methods, 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are others who know more about his 
business achievements than I do. I first learned to know Mr. 
THOMPSON Well after he had entered areal regi arena. He did 
not have a collegiate education, He little familiarity with 
pe literature. But he had a superior, God-given endowment. 

e had an incisive intellect, a quick 5 good judgment, 
and rare common sense. He brought all these gifts with him in 
his political life. It may be said of him that, perhaps, no man in 
this Congress has accomplished more in life, in the face of ad- 
verse circumstances, in a like number of years, than this young 
man accomplished. He would have been sent to the next Con- 
gress by the unanimous voice of his people. No man had dared 
rise up to oppose him. His death came as a shock and as griev- 
ous misfortune to his immediate constituents. Our friend has 
gone. We bless his memory and praise his noble qualities. We 
can do no more except to draw lessons and inspiration from his 
useful and honorable career. 

He was a typical Southerner, with all his warmth of heart, 
with all of his impulsiveness, and with allof his courage and hon- 
esty of purpose. He loved his people. He loved his State. He 
loved his country. He served all of them well and faithfully. A 
few weeks ago we took that which was mortal of him from this 
city down to Alabama, and on a sunlit plain we laid him away 
and covered his newly made grave with a profusion of flowers. 
He now sleeps a sleep that shall know no wakening until the 
resurrection morn. Rest, dear friend, in the bosom of your beloved 
mother State, and in that dear old community where the aged and 


the young, all the people, the white and the black, revere the 
memory, honor the work, and are proud of the achieve- 
ments of CHARLES W. THomPsoN. We laid him away in God's 


acre,” in his beloved Alabama, a land so fair blessed of 
heaven, where even at night, under moonlit skies and amidst 


the evergreen hs of the magnolia the mocking bird sings in 
December. £ 


Mr. CONNER. Mr. Speaker, death does not always come as a 
1 When by reason of extreme age or prolonged illness 
it claims one of our number we regard his removal as inevitable 
cies grain, whee ves EIEE is fad the julien DAUA ing 
ripened grain, where we expec golden es 
low after the sickle has . Butwhen in the vigor of mature 
manhood a friend is denly stricken down we stand in mute 
surprise and are a ed. As we regain our mental poise and re- 
flect calmly upon the situation the truth of the words so oft re- 
peated comes to us: ‘In the midst of life we are in death,” 

-Why some are taken and some are left, why the strong and 
vigorous fall and the frail and weakremain can no more be under- 
stood than why the lightning in the forest strikes a tree of vigor- 
ous growth and spares the one of lesser strength. These secrets 
are lodged only in the bosom of the Infinite, to be revealed in His 
own good time. In our weakness and frailty we can but speculate 
as 9 purpose while following in a path whose course we do 
not know. 


1904. - 
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Little did anyone at the beginning of this session of Congress 
imagine that before its close we would be called upon to mourn the 
loss of Mr. Thoursox. There was nothing in his appearance or 
manner or in the smile that played upon his face to indicate that 
he was scon to become a shining mark for death. It was perhaps 
better for him and for his friends that this unwelcome secret was 
veiled from sight. 

It was my good fortune to become acquainted with Mr. THomp- 
son soon after he entered the Fifty-seventh Congress. He was 
from the South—a typical southerner. He loved the South and 
sought to have others share his affection for her institutions. 
He first on coming here made his home at a hotel where all the 
other Members of Congress were from the North and, as a rule, 
belonged to a different political party. And yet it was not long 
until he was the friend and associate of every Member living at 
the hotel, stranger that he was and affiliating with ee PATY: 
His gracious manner, his warm and cordial nature endeared him 
to everyone who came into contact with him. 

Political affiliations were forgotten, sectional differences sank 
out of sight, and the man and friend only were seen. He had a 
distinct and marked individuality. He carried about him an at- 
mosphere which charmed and drew men unto him and held them 
in its embrace. He was a loyal friend, not fora day only, but for 
all time. He was frank and open in his life. He wished others to 
know more about him and his surroundings. He invited as his 
guests people from the North to visit his home, in order that they 
could better understand the conditions in the South. Those who 
accepted his invitation and enjoyed his hospitality were charmed 
with the simplicity of his life and*the wealth of friendship that 
existed for him among all classes in his own State. 

He won at home as he did here, by his frank, open, and manly 
life. He was a faithful Representative and always loyal to his 
district and State. No Congressman was ever more alert to serve 
his constituents than Mr. THompson. In his death his State and 
country 
loyal friend, while the loss to his family overshadows all others. 
And yet there comes to the stricken tariy a ray of hope in the 
thought that this son, this brother, this father has but passed out 
of sight, and that some time, some where, God in His goodness 
will bring about a reunion of mother, brother, and children, 
where death has no sting and the graye no victory. 


Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Speaker, on this solemn occasion we all feel 
the same unfeigned regret. It is a sad duty which calls us to- 
gether to-day. We come to pay our tribute and our respect to 
one who has gone from us. 

The fate which overtook Mr. THompson will sooner or later 
overtake us all. It is the universal law. The same summons 
comes with unerring certainty to the king in his palace and the 

easant in his hovel. It has been so from the beginning; it will 
eso to the end. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

If this is true, as it undoubtedly is, why is it that mankind re- 
mains unaccustomed to the sight; that every new recurrence 
brings grief to many stricken hearts? Did anyone ever go but 
What there was some mourner at the funeral, some heart the sad- 
der for the going? Death is not always feared or even regretted by 
the dying. To manyit is arelief from toil and trouble, a passing 
over the river tothe Great Beyond with peace and thankfulness. 
Why, then, do the living always shudder? Why does a convenient 
season never come to them for a loved one to go? The answer is 
a mystery which Heaven has not revealed, but we all realize the 
truth of the impulse. 

At any rate we always bow our heads in grief and drop a tear 
of sympathy over each new-made graye. And so to-day we meet 
together as a witness and a testimonial of our love and respect for 
our colleague and comrade who has passed over the river and rests 
under the shade of the trees. 

The life of CHARLES W. THompson is one to inspire and to lift 
up. Thrown upon his own resources with an unfinished education 
at an early age he rose to the height of every occasion. He met 
and solved every task; he triumphed over every difficulty. He 
turned his attention to business in a town where opportu- 
nities were few, and he succeeded. Theinjunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” he obeyed to a 
literal degree. 

Cut off as he was in the very prime and flower of a young man- 
hood, he had succeeded in a marked degree in public life. Asa 
member for four years in the State senate of Alabama he rendered 
able, conspicuous, and honorable service to his State. Elected to 
this Con, in November, 1900, he gave its duties here the 
same enthusiastic service which in private life and in the State 
senate had yielded such successful results, He had in a short 


period of three years accomplished much for the good of his 
ple, and was making his impress felt upon national Waal 


The life before him was full of promise and further usefulness. 
He was taken away in the very prime of life, even before his time. 

No remarks upon his memory would be complete withont re- 
cording the deep religious side of his nature. A member in the 
best standing of the Southern Methodist Church, his loss, I sin- 
cerely believe, was more widely felt by its ministers in Alabama 
than the loss of any of its lay members in recent years. It was 
well remarked by one of his friends on the occasion of his funeral 
services that his last public act in Alabama was to attend the con- 
ference of this church; and his last service in Washington was to 
attend services at the Mount Vernon Methodist Church in this city. 

He died—I shall not say without regret, but certainly without 
fear and without gore neces He had a strong and abiding faith, 
even the faith of alittle child. He felt it was not death at all, but 
simply a change. That that which was mortal was laid down, 
and with it pain and strife, and struggle and turmoil. That in its 
place was the immortal, and with it came and the happiness 
which th all understanding. Truly “ Blessed are they who 
die in the Lord.“ 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, called one day to my west- 
ern home, Fbade Colonel THompson good-by, leaving him appar- 
ently in the full enjoyment of health. Reaching my home I 
found the announcement of his death. 

Iwas deeply shocked, for I had known and loved him well. 
From the time that he came to Washington we dwelt under the 
same roof, and I had been a visitor at his home at Tuskegee. 
Gen. Lew Wallace, in Ben Hur, puts substantially these words 
into the mouth of Judith: T 

There never was a people that did not think itself at least the equal of any , 
other; never a great people that aid not think itself the very superior. 

Bearing this in mind, it is not to be wondered at that citizens 
though we be of one common country we are all of us inclined 
to look upon our particular section as the most favored in this 

ud. 


lose a valuable Representative, his neighbors a true and | land 


Born as he was at about the time of the war between the States, 
Colonel THOMPSON bore no bitterness in his heart arising out of 
that strife. The estate of his family was well-nigh wrecked by 
that struggle, but he set himself about to build up the affairs of 
his family, and he succeeded. : 

He had, however, deeply embedded in him the convictions and 
the opinions of the people of his own section. His political alle- 
giance was with that party there dominant.. His convictions 
upon the race 1 were the convictions in large measure of 
his people, and yet he was broad enough to realize that if the 
South must forever cag tie black race there it was best for the 
South that all possible should be made of that race. 

During his service in the legislature of Alabama he did not lend 
his sanction to the doctrine that any human being is better for 
being ignorant, but mare his generous support to the doubling of 
State appropriations for the maintenance of the famous institution 
located at his home. z 

While loyal to every southern sentiment and loyal to every 
southern tradition, he was of that broad mold of Henry W. Grady, 
of whom it was said that when he died he was literally loving the 
nation into peace. His death was premature, 8 by earthly 
standards, and yet, measured by his achievements, his life was 
longer than that of most of men. 

His loss was felt by all who knew him, though when I heard of 
it I could not but feel most deeply for that dear, sweet-faced 
mother I had met in their home in Alabama. His sudden taking 
off is but another illustration of the fact that— 

There is nota wind that blows but brings with it some rainbow of promise. 
There is not a moment that flies but the sickle in the field of life reaps its 
thousands with their joys and cares. 

Death was not feared to him. I never knew a man of more 
simple and childlike Christian character. He came to this city 
with deep-seated convictions upon the subject of morality and re- 
ligion, and without ostentatiously advertising them he lived all 
his days here in strict harmony with them. 

Never did he depart from that standard of conduct which had 
been his in his little town at home. He went out of life in the 
full faith that he was going to a better world beyond, and surely 
we may join with him in that belief that— 

8 with bowed and brea 
wed sable garb and silent trea 


e bear his senseless dust to rest, 
We know he is not dead. 


Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker,it is with feel- 
ings of profound sorrow and deep regret that Frise in this Cham- 
ber to pay a last sad tribute of respect to the memory of CHARLES 
Winston THompson, and to lay upon his tomb in the fair State of 
Alabama, in our sunny Southland, my wreath of immortelles and 
my garland of flowers. Not only were the ties of friendship be- 
tween myself and CHARLES W. THOMPSON strong, but the ties be- 


hearts, 
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tween North Carolinians and Alabamians, between the State of 


North Carolina and Alabama, are especially strong and numer- 
ous. Many of Alabama's citizens are of North Carolina descent. 
Some of North Carolina’s citizens are of Alabama descent; in- 
cluding distinguished Representatives from both States upon this 
floor. The cities of Alabama, some of them, bear the names of 
our North Carolina cities. Thenamesof Greensboro and of New- 
bern, my home, are also the names of Alabama cities. 

Since Alabama was admitted into the Union in 1819 North Caro- 
lina has contributed largely to her population, and Alabama has 
honored many of North Carolina’s sons. “The distinguished Wil- 
liam R. King, who was born in the county of perk aa in my 
Congressional district, and who formerly ted North Caro- 
lina in this House, afterwards represented Alabama in the United 
States Senate, and from that good State was sent as minister to 
France, and became Vice-President of the United States. There 
are now regiding in Alabama many disti ished citizens of Tar 
heel” ancestry; many who have remo to that State from my 
State. Such men as Judge Thomas Ruffin Roulhac, United States 
district attorney; the Hon. Hannis Taylor, minister to Spain un- 
der Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, a native of Newbern, N. C., 
and many other men eminent at the bar and in public life. Mr. 
Tnoursox himself bore the name of Winston,” a prominent 
North Carolina family, as well as of Alabama’s beloved governor, 
John A. Winston. These facts may account in part for my own at- 
tachment to Alabama poole and to her late Representative whose 


VVV 
„Mr. er, for me appropria ge 
in which to express the shock and the sađness which the news of 
the death of CHARLES W. THOMPSON caused me. Since I haye 
been a Member of this body, the greatest parliamentary assembl. 
in the world, in the brief period of three terms of service here, 
have seen many of the nation’s most eminent men, including a 
President and Vice-President of the United States and great 
statesmen and political leaders, pass from the stage of action. 
The nation and the world have mourned their departure. But 
many of these—yes, most of these—have vanished from the scenes 
of earthly glory, honor, and trium; t success in the zenith of 


their fame and after many years of public service. 
CHARLES Winston THOMPSON had just be his public career. 
In private life he was a successful planter, ar, and business 


man, and had accumulated a large income. In his public life he 

had served Alabama in the State senate, but his political career 

here was just beginning; and his service in Congress was a step- 

ing stone only to other honors, eee governorship of his 

te, when, ina moment, suddenly and ost without warning, 
God's finger touched him and he slept. 

Coming in and going out am us in this Hall, sitting by my 
side during this Congress, full of life, hope, and happiness, look- 
ing forward eagerly, cheerfully prantan the future; seeing 
there no shadows, only the bright sunlight of peace and success, 
and in the vista of the years only still wider avenues of business 
enterprise, still higher honors in public life, still greater joy in 
living: in apparent good health, death’s poisoned shaft pierced 
him in a night, and after a brief struggle my friend succumbed 
to the inevitable. He met with patient resignation and fortitude 
the divine decree; he faced death bravely, and closing his eyes 
upon the changing scenes of earth fell asleep to awake in heaven's 
eternal morning. 

Closing his earthly career in his forty-fourth year, he had won 
success as a business man, an educator, a legislator, and a states- 
man, and in every capacity he was useful and honorable, and 
withal a Christian gentleman, popular with all classes and condi- 
82 of pooni in-the community in which he lived, and beloved 

them all. 
e have often heard it said that a man dies when his work in 
the World is finished. The work of CHARLES W. THOMPSON seemed 
ust to have begun. Why was it not to be completed? Where- 
ore was the stately column broken? By what theory, What reason, 
what philosophy, do you explain the sudden termination of a 
bright, happy, useful, and prosperous life? __ 

It is said that our friend contracted the disease by which he 
was stricken in attending devoutly the services of his church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Sou Wherefore, while evil men 
continue to live and flourish, should a good man die? These are 
questions constantly recurring when death strikes down a good 
man at our side; questions as old as the everlasting hills, as the 
philosophies of ancient times, as the teachings of the heathen 

hilosophers, Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle, as old as human life 
itself, yet ever new and recurring like the mystery of death. Tho 
stoic answers, We know not; let us endure without complaint.“ 
The epicurean answers, We know not; life is brief, its ills are 
many, and so while we live let us live. The Christian answers, 
It is the divine will, and we bow to the divine decree.” 
Whatever may be the solution of this great mystery and the 


answer to these questions, we can find no comfort when one 
whom we love and esteem meets an untimely end except in the 
thought that God, who controls the universe, who holds in the 
hollow of his hand the oceans, who counts the sands upon the sea- 
shore, and numbers the stars of heaven, and yet who marks the 
flight and fall of the W. knows what is best and does it; 
and though his divine decrees are immutable and mysterious, yet 
D affect men and nations alike and are the decrees of a loving 
ather. 

Mr. er, I am a predestinarian. I believe not that what is 
to be be, but that when God wills, however untimely it may 
appear to us, then must events transpire and changes come in the 
lives of men and nations, and that his divine will is best. 

The poet Whittier, in that grand poem The eternal goodness,“ 
imagines some beautiful islands of the sea, unreal and far distant, 
which are full of beautiful flowers and rare exotics, and joy and 
8 e where it would be ecstasy merely tak ore 

g the sin, the suffering, passi 0 and chances o 
this mortal life he longs for these beautiful islands of rest. He 
can not discover them, and so he patiently waits by the shore and 
listens for the sound of the m oar of the boat which is to 
bear him across the ocean’s billows. He turns to his faith in the 
eternal goodness of God, exclaiming: 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


It is said that ‘‘ death loves a mark.” Certainly in the 
sudden death of Mr. THOMPSON was this exemplified. Successful, 
surrounded by friends, of good habits, and with the brightest 
prospects, the grim destroyer selected an illustrious victim. His 
aim was sure, swift, and deadly, and before we realized that the 
end was near, and although the most skillful medical aid in the 
7. tn sapaa Beyond. The pale boat 

i ts flight into the yond. e pale boat- 
man, with his muffled oar, bore him across the waters to those 
beautiful isles of the sea upon whose shores break forever and 
forever the waves of eternity. 

CHARLES W. THOMPSON possessed besides a knowled 
itude for business and politics a keen ma ep of all that was 
good, true, and beautfful in the world. He had a refinement and 
sensibility which led him to love and admire the best in art, lit- 
eee e E no TO us ISAAA A of rare: 
purity of speec e ght no evil; he believed good of every- 
one. He had a cheerful optimism, a wise conservatism, a belief 
in God and humanity, and a love for his fellow-men: a rare com- 
bination of qualities which made him popular with men of all 

ies and In his career and speeches were es- 
pecially notable in their p to endeavor to unite all sections 
of our common country and to obliterate all sectional feeling. 


and apt- 


Hea ed for just consideration and accurate knowledge of the 
South and southern conditions. 
In aneloquent which he made upon southern war claims, 


in which he urged the repeal of the fi section of the Bowman 
Act, which bars the at bulk of southern claims for supplies 
furnished to or taken by Federal forces in the civil war, because 
it makes the claimant’s loyalty to the United States Government 
during that war essential to the validity of his claim, Mr. THOMP- 
SON made an earnest plea for the wh ple of the South, for 
reconciliation and peace between all sections of the country, and 
showed the gross injustice of northern partisans in believing and 
treating the South as still dis! to the Union. 

I quote one paragraph from that speech. Mr. THOMPSON said: 


Southerners are as good citizens of the United States to-day as are the 
Northerners, and they should be treated as such by our laws, r supplies 
were taken and used by the officers of the Government, and should be paid 


for. The South does her full share of the fighting for the Union. She docs 
her full share of the work of the country. She her full share of tho 
burdens of the country. She pays her full share of the $150,000,000 paid in 
ions each year for Unionsoldiers. She ia striving equally with the North 

‘or the honor, welfare, and advancement of the whole country. The two sec- 
tions are in perfect aniy pason ana concord each with the other, and all acts 
inconsistent with this so ple coMlition of affairs should be forthwith 
repealed. Think of the heroes of Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas in the 
Revolutionary war; the men who, almost starve, barefooted, and in rags, baf- 
fled the hosts of British regularaand won from them an unnumbered series of 
brilliant victoriesunder Sumpterand Marion. Remember the exp!citsof the 
Southerners under Andrew Jackeon in ths war of 1412. under Scott and Tay- 
lor in the Mexican war, and remember that when the Spanish war broke out 
the Southern Confederate veterans and their sons sprang with one accord to 
the defense of the Stars and Stripes and fought for tho flag on sea and land 
with m ed bravery and vigor. The man who held the fort at Habana 
was & Southerner and a nephew of Robert E. Leo. The first one to fall in 
ol ad was a Southerner, sealing his devotion to the Union with his heart's 


Such sentiments as these indicate the patriotic spirit of CHARLES 
W. Tnoursox. Mourned by his friends, the community in which 
he was reared and lived, the constituency by whom he was be- 
loved and twice elected to Congress, and by all the citizens of 
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Alabama, the body of CHARLES W. THOMPSON has returned to the 
dust of his native State and his brave and kindly soul to the God 
who gave it. May he rest in peace in Alabama's soil, there to 
await the resurrection morning and tho ‘‘rising of the Sun of 
righteousness with healing in his wings.” 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the power of a great nation does 
not depend alone pyr armies and fleets and the extent of its ter- 
ritory, but upon the honesty and worth and enthusiasm of its 
citizens, The material progress of a country depends to a large 
ae upon the integrity of the men who are elected to public 


ce. 

CHARLES Winston THOMPSON believed always in the idea that 
a public office is a public trust, which must always be a 
tered with the same appreciation of the responsibilities involved 
2 1 in the transaction of the ordinary business affairs 
of life. 

As a Member of the Congress of the United States and in all 
the minor political offices he at various times filled he discharged 
his duties honestly, faithfully, and fearlessly, and with the same 
zeal and integrity that always characterized his transactions in 
the numerous business activities in which he was engaged. 

He brought with him to this House all the enthusiasm of his 
young manhood. He has left here the impress of a strong, manly 

rsonality. Upon such men as CHARLES WINSTON THOMPSON 
pears to a large extent, the welfare and material progress of 
our country. ; 

He was born in the Southland when the two. sections of our 
country were contending in the greatest civil war the world ever 
saw. He lived out his young manhood surrounded by the evi- 
dence of the changed and constantly changing conditions brought 
about by that conflict. The traditions of centuries had been de- 
stroyed. The labor system of great States had been overturned. 

Amid the chaos which followed the war he grew to manhood, 
Living in thecenter of the black belt of Alabama, he had oppor- 
tunities for the study of social conditions such as were presented to 
butfewmen. Fighting always,even in early youth, with a man- 


ful courage the battle of life, he soon lea to.appreciate fully 
the difficulties which nted themselves in the a pt to solve 
the race problem in the South. 


His material affairs prospered, and he was able to give much 
time to the study of this most important question. He made it 
his life work. The locality in which he was peculiarly fitted 
to develop in him the ideas he sought to impress upon Congress 
and upon the country. 

The emancipation of the negro had left that race largely can 
derating in his section. On account of this fact the great 
kegee Institute was located there. This great institution, officered 
by negroes, has been successfully striving to uplift the race by 
training them in the industrial occupations. He was in entire 

with this work and rendered at all times valuable as- 
sistance, 


Here in the village of 1 he resided during all the years 
of his life. He has contributed much toward the solution of this 
great economic problem. 
He was loved by all who knew him. His bright, cheerful dis- 
sition made him armies of friends wherever he went, among 


th the white and the black races. 
Sunshine was he in the winter day, 
And in the summer, coolness and shade, 


He was an honest, conscientious, enthusiastic, forceful man of 
action, always in the full possession of all his faculties. Such a 
man is the grandest object this world ever exhibits. To use the 
words of a great American orator, ‘‘ The heavens in their magnifi- 
cence, the ocean in its sublime immensity, mountains standing 
firm upon their granite foundations, all are less imposing than a 
living man in the possession of his highest faculties.” 

We have assembled here to-day to do honor to the memory of 
an honest, thoughtful man, who in his lifetime was a potent fac- 
tor in the solution of great economic questions. Such a man while 
he lives is an inspiration to all who come within the sphere of his 
influence— . 
And when he dies he leaves a lofty name; 

A light, a landmark on the cliffs of fame. 

The work he attempted to do can not be arrested by the cold 
hand of death. He started into forceful motion activities which 
will not stop with his death. Fifteen hundred years ago barbari- 
ans attempted to remove from the earth the influence of Athenian 
sculpture and they mutilated and buried the old Greek statues; 
but these great works of art live again, and during all the cen- 
turies have “ kissed into being with their cold lips of marble” 
successive generations of artists, who have made the world ever 


more beautiful and have developed and uplifted human ideals. 

Such a man as CHARLES Winston THOMPSON lights up this old 
cheerless world and glorifies all he undertakes with bright hues 
brought down from 


ven. 


He was a true son of the Sonthland. He loved her history and 
her traditions; he loved the locality in Which he was born and 
had always lived. 

He loved the flowers and the bright skies and the singing birds 
of his native State. He loved her almost perpetual summer, her 
balmy breezes, and her broad smiling landscapes. He loved the 
people who live there—young and old, white and black; he loved 
them all, and they loved him. X 

Death came in the full flush of youthful manhood, when for 
him the sun was still shining in the eastern sky and had not yet 
approached the meridian. Death is always sad, but it is less sad 
when the shadows of evening are gathering, and when a man has 
lived out the years of his mature manhood and is entering upon 
the infirmities of old age. 

He died here in this capital at his post of duty, a victim to the 
severity of an unusually cold winter in Washington. I was one 
of the Members of this body who accompanied his remains to his 
native village. As the long train moved swiftly across parallels 
of latitude we soon began to realize that we had left behind us 
the land of snow and cold and were entering upon the sunny 
Southland. i 

I shall never forget the impressive scene which followed our 
arrival in his native village. The night was not far advanced, 
and from miles around his old friends had come to pay their trib- 
ute to his memory. 

I can see yet the long procession up the village street, the 
heartfelt grief of his family and of the friends of his own race, 
the long lines of black men and women who stood respectfully, 
with uncovered heads, as we passed. 

It was glorious springtime in the Southland. The air was laden 
with the fragrance of flowers; from the orchards came the song 
of the mocking bird. It was the season he loved best. CHARLIE 
Thoursox had come home—back to the country he loved and to 
ng who loved him. 

e covered his grave with flowers and left him there in the 
land he loved, under the blue sky of his native State, where the 
flowers bloom and the birds sing and the balmy breezes forever 
blow from the southern gulf, f 


[Mr. BURNETT addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PADGETT, Mr. , once more an angel messenger 
delivered his message to the House of Representatives, and the late 
CHARLES W. THOMPSON at and took his departure. We 
haye assembled upon this holy Sabbath afternoon to speak a word 
of just tribute to his o and his works. He and I entered 

the ig pen Ba the Fifty-seventh Con, Dur- 
ing 190 F hh only knew him as file gl 0 i sng 
n the -ei we were assi to work upon the 
r and there I knew him better 


In speaking of him to-day, however, I shall speak less of what 
I know myself and more of what those who knew him better and 
had had longer association with him testified to his worth and his 
merits; to speak that impression that he made upon me and what 
I believed he was, in truth and in fact. First of all, I desire to 
say that he was a man of deep religious conviction. To say that 
he was a member of the church is not enough. True, he was a 
devoted member of the church, but there is more than church 
membership. In his heart, in his soul, in his being there was a 
deep, earnest conviction of his duty, his obligations, and his rela- 
tionship to his God. He believed in the Fatherhood of God, not 
abstractly, not simply that God was the Creator in the abstract 
of all things, but in the concrete that he was the Father of the 
human race. 

It is a good thing, Mr. Speaker, to lodge in the human heart a 
belief in the fatherhood of God, and CHARLES W. THompson had 
a deep and earnest and sincere conviction in this belief, and this 
belief made itself manifest in his life, in his conduct, and in his 
character. A , Mr. Speaker, he was a man of broad humani- 
tarian sympathies. All of us have our sympathies, all of us have 
our charitable thoughts, our kindly affections, our love for our 
friends, but there is more in life, there is more in sympathy than 
affection for.an individual or kindness toa icular person. 

There is a breadth, there is a broadness, there is a comprehen- 
siveness in sympathy that reaches out and touches humanity, and 
CHARLES W. THOMPSON had that pathy. He believed in the 
brotherhood of man. He touched elbows with humanity; his 
heart responded to the noble sentiments, the deep sympathy, the 
abiding confidence in the integrity, in the worth, and in the merit 
of humanity, and it was this belief, it was this broad humanita- 
rian 1 inspiring his life that interprets and sheds light 
upon his character and upon his worth as a man, as a citizen, and 
as a legislator. 

He was also a successful man in the material business affairs of 
life, a man of sobriety, a man of energy, a man of industry, a 
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man who properly and wisely appreciated the virtues that enter 


into and constitute the elements of life and of character, He did | bec 


not believe that character was a haphazard matter, but he realized 
that it was constituted of elements, essential elements without 
which life was a failure, and that these elements of character 
were the virtues of life, and he put these virtues into practice. 

He was not satisfied simply to believe in virtues, in the elements 
of character in the abstract, but he had a desire and an ambition 
to exemplify and illustrate these virtues in his daily walk, in his 
conversation, in the mode and the manner of his living and mov- 
ing among men. As the result of this he enjoyed the confidence, 
the love, and the respect of the poopie of his home land and of 
his colleagues and associates in this Chamber. I shall not dwell 
upon that. Others who knew him longer and had associated 
more with him have borne witness to that phase of his life. 

Let me only add that a man moved by such impulses. inspired 
by such inspirations, knew and realized and proved that “life is 
more than meat and the body is more than raiment.” 

I was one of the committee of this House appointed to attend 
his funeral at his home in Alabama. The esteem and respect of 
the people of his native State was indeed a beautiful and inspir- 
ing tribute to his worth and a noble monument to his memory. 

In the midst of life death came to him, and he left us; and we 
stand here to-day asking ourselves why. Is death the end? If so, 
our aspirations are barren; our inspirations are fruitless. If 
death is the end, why should we cultivate the intellect to swee 
out over a universe, to gather in the knowledge and the glory an 
the grandeur of creation? If death is the end, why should we 
fill our hearts with the inspirations of love? Why should we 
link and bind our lives with the ties of friendship and hallowed 
association, if it all comes to naught? If death is the end, why 
should we not seek only to gratify that within the grasp of our 
senses? 

It is standing in the contemplation of scenes like this, in the 
shadow of lives like that of Mr. Tuompson, that we can rise in 
the dignity of manhood, in the glory of such a character. and say, 
SE ay that my Redeemer liveth and that after this life I shall 
see God.’ 

’ Tis life, not death, I crave; more life, richer life, would I have. 
Here in this life, hemmed in by the senses, able to communicate 
only through the limited and narrow channels and avenues of 
sense; over there, untrammeled by the limitations of our physical 
senses in the life which he enjoys, we are in touch with the eter- 
nities—the eternities of time, the eternities of space, the eternities 
of opportunity, the eternities of accomplishment. 

Oh, the little time that is allowed us here, when our ambitions, 
our calculations, our aims, and our purposes are cut short as illus- 
trated by the life of this man! Encompassed by the limitations 
of time, the limitations of space, our sphere of action is so narrow 
we can extend our associations and friendships and obligations 
and duties only over a little territory. 

Bere opportunity, it is said, comes to us once only, and then it 
seems that we accomplish in the full, rounded, perfected sense so 
little. Is it not a comfort, as we measure life and character by 
such a standard as the life and character of this man, to find con- 
solation in the thought of the life beyond, in the eternities of our 
opportunities and our accomplishments? Verily, these are the 
grandeur and the glory and the power of life. 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, some one has truthfully 
said: It is a pious office to scatter sweets over the tomb of de- 
rted worth.” For that p we are met to-day. CHARLES 

. THompson is no longer a Member of this great American Con- 
gress, but his comrades on both sides of this Chamber esteem it a 
melancholy pleasure to turn from acrimonious debate and place 
among the archives of the second session of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress their testimonials as to the character and worth of the la- 
mented dead. 

The death of our friend is another startling proof of the uncer- 
tainty of life. Neither exalted position nor wealth furnish any 
immunity 5 avis thisdread visitation. Our friend had both, but 
in spite of that and in spite of the services of skilled physicians, 
CHARLES W. THompson heard a call that he could not disobey; 
his spirit passed beyond the shadows and mists of time, and his 
body sleeps in the land of his birth, where from day to day his 
dusty couch is watered by the tears of generous love. * 

I met Mr. THompson at the opening of the Fifty-seventh Con- 

. We took the oath of o at the same time, I believe, 
fived at the same hotel, and sat near each other in this Hall. 
I had some opportunity of knowing him, 

I believe there is no life in which a man more surely makes his 
own place and maps out his own course than in this body. As 
some one remarked here in debate a few days ago, it matters not 
what aman may have been at home. no matter what social or 
political distinctions he may haye won in some other arena, 


or what ability he may have shown in some other forum, when he 
omes a Member of the House of Representatives he will be 
judged by the record he makes here. 

Mr. THOMPSON attracted men not by brilliant speech or self- 
assertiveness, but rather by his gentleness and conservatism. He 
was a manly man. His was a bright face that wore a cheery 
smile, sure token of a genial, happy disposition, and a mind that 
entertained high ideals. The world is a mirror that reflects back 
our own image. Smile, and it smiles at you; weep, and it shows 
a tearful countenance. Changing the figure, some one has said 
that the world is a savings bank from which we can draw out 
only what we putin. No wonder, then, that our dead friend saw 
love and beauty and joy and gladness in the world, and wore a 
smile and had a hearty hand shake for those he met. He was in 
love with the world around him and with his fellow-men. and 
the world wasin love with Mr. THompson. He gave to his fellow- 
men the warmth of his sunny nature and they paid him back in 
his own coin. 

As a legislator he was studious and purposeful. His ambition 
was to do right. A Southerner, he was typical of that section 
loyal to its traditions and proud of its history. But he was not 
provincial; he was an American and loved the whole Union. As 
a business man he was unusually successful, and yet he was 
neither a bigot nor a Shylock. He gave his goods to feed the 
poor, and was delighted to be a steward of his Lord’s money. 

I had the honor of being one of the Congressional escort that 
went with his body to his much-loved Alabama home. It wasa 
sad mission. The immense concourse of people, representing all 
classes and conditions, that followed his body to the grave was 
an eloquent tribute to his worth, and showed the esteem in which 
he was held byhis neighbors. Only two weeks before he had told 
friends and loved ones good-by, after a brief visit to his home, 
and had, in 5 perfect health, resumed his duties here. 
Life seemed to spread ont before him and years beckoned him 
forward. But he fell in the zenith of his manly strength, with 
the sun of life at high meridian. Measured by the highest stand- 
ard of manhood, his life was not so short after all, for he lives 
longest who lives best.” 

Let me speak briefly now of the most striking phase of Mr. 
THompson’s character. He was not ashamed of the gespel of 
Christ and esteemed it an honor to be reckoned among the chil- 
dren of God. 

The average man can easily conform to the requirements of the 
moral law at home, surrounded by Christian influences, but many 
men become lax in the observance of religious duty when they 
come to the capital and go with the multitude to do evil. Not 
so with our departed friend. We are told that the first Sunda 
after he arrived in Washington, at the opening of the Fifty-seven 
Congress, he went to the church of his choice, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, 5 5 himself under the charge of the pastor, 
and then, Sunday after Sunday. when in Washington, he was 
found among the worshipers. No, he was not ashamed to be 
called a Christian. 

When the shadows lengthened and the death dews settled on 
his pallid brow he told the minister, J am not afraid to die.“ 
Who does not envy such heroism? 

The great and wise of earth have weighed the planets, measured 
their orbits, and determined their revolutions; but none have been 
able to raise the shadows that hang around the tomb or say where 
will rest the soul when freed from this mortal casket. 

And yet our friend, soothed and sustained by an unfaltering 


„trust in God, approached the King of Terrors in this final conflict 


and was not afraid. 

He had heard songs in the silence,“ and the God whom he had 
served forsook him not in that hour. Crowns and coronets, scep- 
ters and robes of office give no guaranty against the icy touch of 
death or any title to rest and home and life and joy beyond the 
grave. But in spite of wealth and high position and the seduo- 
tive influences of official life, our friend had found the open 
sesame, 


Peace, peace, sweat peace, 
Wonderful from above— 
Oh, wonderful, wonderful 


Sweet peace, the gift of God's love. 


Mr. WILEY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, we stand in the shadow 
ofagreat sorrow. Again we are impressed with the solemn words 
sahara poel: Oh, deep, enchanti Inde to 

The dawn of bliss, ti twilight oe our woe 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh 
f - It isa dread and awful thing to die, 


Ebon-handed Death, with his relentless scythe, has again in- 
vaded our ranks and cut down a beloved colleague in the full 
pride and strength of a glorious young manhood. 

On the 20th day of last month, at the hour of 4 o'clock p. m., 
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his disembodied spirit winged its flight from the ills of life toa 
brighter and better home beyond the skies, to that— 

Mysterious world, untraveled by the sun, 

Where time’s far-wandering tide has never run: 

Insthis untimely death the State mourns one of her stronge 
and noblest sons. His illness was brief. Grief-stricken, we 
searcely had occasion to gather around his sick bed before we. 
were summoned to follow his body to the grave. 

So buoyant and manly, strong and healthy, brave, loyal, and 
true was he that it never occurred to us to associate him with the 
idea of death. Better than any man I ever knew he appreciated 
the just relations between himself and others, the duties arising 
from them, and his obligations at all times to fulfill them. 

Iwas his intimate personal friend and loved him for those qual- 
ities of head and heart which endeared him to all who came into 
close contact with him. As a father, son, brother, neighbor, 
friend, church member, and patriotic citizen he discharged every 
duty cheerfully and with the approval of a good conscience. 

Time robs us of our treasures one by one, leaving us nothing 
saveourdead, The ways of God are inscratable—past finding out, 
In the midst of a useful and honorable career, with a rainbow of 
promise spanning a brilliant future and glowing with prismatic 
colors of richest hue, it is beyond our finite comprehension to 
understand why the “‘ dread summons” should come to him at an 
hour so inopportune. All our sorrows, it is said, haye elements 
of good in them, and as “the swift shuttle passes” we catch 
bright glimpses of golden threads in the black web of our afflic- 
tions. fight and shade, good and evil, joy and sadness, sickness 
and health, life and death, cross and recross like warp and woof 
in the loom and weaye up the eternal network of our destiny, 


But— 
fear that blights the eye or clouds the brow 
Prodam tos ce eieae ian this bleak world that holds us now, 

From the almost inspired pen of Edmund Burke we have this 
memorable sentiment: ‘‘ There is nothing in the world that does 
not lie within the reach of an informed understanding and a well- 
directed pursuit.“ The moral qualities, the excellencies of char- 
acter, of brave and loyal men have caused the torch of truth to 
come down from heaven to earth, Truth and courage are lordly 
virtues, They wear upon their heads the dignity and glory of 
kingly power; and when softened by charity, which is their loy- 
ing mother, they become the a crown of humanity—not im- 
perious despots, but checked and tempered sovereigns of the soul, 

CHARLES W. THOMPSON was a broad-gauged, progressive, lib- 
erty-loving American. He was not a theorist or pessimist. He 
was no literary vagrant, loitering about the soft places of indo- 
lence and ease. He was intensely practical. He did things. He 
accomplished results. With a Napoleonic grasp of the situation, 
he reached conclusions with unerring accuracy and apparently 
without conscious intermediate process. Earnestly patriotic, his 
ardent wish was to have all sectional lines obliterated, to behold 
the North, South, East, and West banded together in the common 
bonds of perpetual union and fraternal love. Direct in his meth- 
ods, clear of comprehension, with a bright mind full of useful 
knowledge, fluent in h, and graceful in manner, it was no 
marvel that in his public addresses he became so interesting and 
instructive that the common eek ee heard him gladly.” 

The Bible description of a istian worker, not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord,” precisely fitted him. 
He met the duties, responsibilities, and obligations of life with 
truth and courage, honor and manhood. Itis the rugged high- 
way that calls forth one’s strength and not the valleys of sensu- 
ousease. The fierce winds drive the roots of the giant oak deep 
down into the earth, so that it may resist the raging storms. Car- 
lyle defined genius to be a light of intelligence, of truth, and of 
all manfulness.” This sort of genius craves recognition and a: 
preciation. Merit does not voluntarily hide itself from the knowl- 
edge of men. It will live through the fires of persecution. It will 
break the shackles of ignorance, superstition, and prejudice. It 
will stand firm against adversity’s howling tempests. Even 
prison walls and iron bars can not shut out its influence. 

It was a doctrine of old paganism that the gods gave not 
to mortals without severe toil. ae. upon the principle tha 
labor Soe nye all things and “‘time will bring its own reward,” 
the splendid gentleman whose death we mourn to-day struck out 
for himself in the great ocean of busy life around him and strug- 
gled heroically with its waves. He proved himself strong and 
worthy; and 55 fellow-men 7 ay slow 5 pgp the 8 
ery, in properly appreciating his efforts, an rewarding 
according to his deserts. From obscurity to fame he fought his 
way, and his career demonstrates and illustrates the magnificent 
possibilities of American citizenship. 

With a modest beginning in his native town of Tuskegee, he 
amassed a large fo: e before he reached the age of 40 years. 


He did not enter the political arena until he had already achieved 
notable business successes. The first official position he held was 
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that of State senator, and while serving in that capacity he was 
elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress in a hotly contested race. 
He was returned to the Fifty-eighth Congress by a large majority, 
and would haye been reelected without opposition to the Fifty- 
ninth Congress but for his sudden death. He was peculiarly 
adapted to public life. Enthusiastic in his affections, generous 
in nature, magnanimous in disposition, benevolent and public- 
spirited, tactful in the management of men and measures, tire- 
less in energy patient and painstaking in the conquest of details, 
he possessed, in addition to these characteristics, a pes pen per- 
sonality, which enabled him to triumph in all his undertakings 
without surrendering one “‘ jot or tittle” of his honest convictions. 
Doctor Johnson has somewhere said: He whose life has 
without a contest, who can neither boast success nor merit, and 
is content with his own character, must owe his satisfaction to 
his insensibility.“ There is not a person on earth who has not 
in him the power to do good. t men want is not talent so 
— as purpose; not so much the ability to achieve as the will to 
r. 


In little cireles, it may be, we gather about us those who are 
bound to us by ties of affection or cemented by common rights 
and mutual interests. A man can not live for himself alone. 
Our fallen friend was literally the archimedean lever“ that 
moved the social, commercial, and religious thought and action 
of the community in which he was born. He had, of course, 
battles to fight and victories to win. He encountered difficulties 
and conquered them. He faced obstacles and surmounted them. 
A tree is known by the fruit it bears. A man is judged by the 
product of his labor. 

According to every standard known to human experience by 
which earthly fame is measured we are forced to rank him among 
those who have compassed large results; but the make-up of this 
remarkable man can not be understood, nor a proper estimate be 

ut upon his life and character, without taking into account the 

eficent influence his devoted Christian mother exercised in his 
moral and religious training, 

It was Madame de Stael who told Napoleon Bonaparte that if 
he wished to regenerate France he must first os ena her 
mothers, A nation’s glory or shame begins at the lullaby cradle, 
fondly rocked by an anxious mother’shand. It isan indisputable 
fact that scarcely any man has ever attained distinction in his 
chosen sphere who was not reared by a consecrated mother. 

The tender love and consideration he always manifested for his 
mother was beautiful to contemplate. How proud she was of 
her worthy son—the idol of her heart, the àpple of her eye,” 
and whata cruel blow wasstruck her when the “ still small voice” 

ing from the realm of shade fell upon his ear and whispered: 
Child of the dust, come away—come away.“ 

When he left her to attend to his Congressional duties at Wash- 
ington, imprinting a kiss upon her aged lips, health bloomed in 
his cheeks and joy laug in his eyes; only two weeks later 
when he returned to her his body lay in a coffin. His image 
deep graven on her broken heart will remain till memory be 
dead. He was her prop and support—her stay and hope. She 
had directed his youthful mind and guided his erring footsteps, 
and now, in her declining years, she delighted to lean on his loving 
breast; and he never failed her. His staff was her “comfort.” 

He was essentially a busy man; yet in the hurry and bustle in- 
cident to an active life he found time for the distribution of chari- 
ties and benefactions with a liberal hand, He did not deem it a 
weakness to give sway to the influence of loving and sympathetic 
emotions. He preserved in his warm heart some green spots 
where the carayan wheels of the world never passed and where 
the hoofs of its carnival coursers never trod. His benevolences 
made life beautiful to many sorrow-stricken souls, bringing to 
them flowers and music and good cheer, and pouring into their 
weary hearts light and gladness, and sunshine. 

But Be ho oat e e ace spend 1 7 0 at r 
palaces of the rich and the cottages of the poor, un g to awai 
the fruition of his earthly endeavors, has called this faithful pub- 
lic servant, this genial and gentle friend, from labor to rest;“ 
but he has not died in vain. Bis peed deeds will live after him 
and inspire the youth of the land to emulate his well-rounded 
character. He leaves to the nation and his native State, to his 
family, kindred, and friends the legacy of an unsullied name, 
We mourn for a comrade lost; we grieve for a friend that is gone; 
but we will cherish the memory of his noble life, and emulate 
those lustrous virtues which incited him to lofty aspirations in 
his works and aims during his pilgrimage on earth, in his daily 
walk amongst his fellow-men, They have builded for him “a 
monument not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Members who 
have not spoken, but who may desire to submit remarks upon the 
life and character of CHARLES WINSTON THOMPSON, have leave to 
print in the Rxoonp within such time as is usual, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 


DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM W. SKILES, 
Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolusions, 
which I will send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the business of the House be now nded that e 
TLLIAM W. SKILES, 
of the de- 


nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
late a Member of this House from the State of Ohio. 
- Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memo 
ceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, at the 
conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
88 That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 
o deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 7 


Mr. GROSVENOR, Mr. er, I have listened with great 
interest to the beautiful eulogies that have been pronounced upon 
the dead and distinguished Member from Alabama [Mr. THomp- 
son], and a thought has come to me that it is wise that we should 
assemble in a session of the House to speak of the character and 
virtues of those who have gone before. There is too much of cen- 
sure and too little of intelligence in considering and discussing our 
public men. One will not find among the body of men comprising 
this House many who have not come here because of some strong, 
attractive, and valuable personal characteristic. So it is well that 
their careers shall be described and their virtues proclaimed, their 
successes made known. It will be an incentive to the young men 
of the future and an assurance to the people of the present. 

I speak for a very few moments of the life and character of our 
colleague, WILLIAM WOODBURN SKILEs, of Ohio. His death was 
untimely; it came when he was apparently pe upon the thresh- 
old of a great career. He fell at the post of duty. He fell when 
he was being honored and appreciated by his fellows and when 
the door of ambition was open before him, when he was zealously 

ushing his way to usefulness and influence. He was born in the 
Btate of Pennsylvania in 1849, was taken to Ohio, and settled in 
Richland County, a county of fine farms, intelligent men, good 
people, loyal friends of civilization. He was educated and grew 
up to manhood, studied law, and was admitted tothe bar in 1878. 

e had been married about a year before. He diligently and 
faithfully pursued the practice of law from the time of his ad- 
missin to the Ohio bar until the time of his death. He never 
sought office, never held any office of any 1 until he was 
elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress. e was a strong, able, 
well-educated, well-trained lawyer, a man who had the confidence 
and esteem of the bar and bench of Ohio in the fullest degree. 
I speak, of course, of those who knew him. He was an admira- 
ble advocate. His arguments to the court were powerful; his 
addresses to the jury were forceful, eloquent, and able. He was 
a faithful lawyer. He was one of those lawyers who devote them- 
selves to the interests of their clients. Honorable, high-minded, 
above all a pre of the shyster, he was a straightforward gen- 
tleman. So devoted to the interests of his clients was he that he 
attracted my attention in a matter in which he took deep interest 
during the last few months of his life. He had in his hands the 
interests of a client whom he believed was threatened with a 

t wrong and injustice, and he labored persistently while in 
Washington, scanning all the evidence, studying carefully the 
law of the case. I myself became greatly interested in the case, 
for I felt—learning from him more than all I knew before—that 
injustice was probably threatened; and his appeal to the execu- 
tive of Ohio was made with the conscientious belief that it was 
the only salvation for his friend and client. He was engaged in 
a struggle for that client when he fell at the hands of death. 

The last act of his life was at the peril of his life; the last effort 
he made wasa fatal effort. Heleftthere because of hisclient and 
was hurried to his home only to fallunder the handsof disease. As 
I have said, he was well educated, a man who kept in touch with 
the progress of the affairs of his State and his country. He was a 
faithful party man. He was notan offensive partisan, but a good 
partisan. He belieyed in party organization; he believed that a 
man could do more good for his country through the organization 
of a party than he could do by any independent action of his own. 
And that is the true philosophy of American government. Our 
Government is a government by parties, and the government of 
party consists in the organization of party and the fidelity of the 
membership to y and to party organization. No man in 
this country. if I may be allowed a slight digression, has ever 
risen to a position where he has benefited his country and done 
good to mankind on his own hook. Free governments are not 
administered by guerrillas, and guerrillas are as distasteful and 
harmful to popular government in time of peace as they are dis- 
tasteful to the soldier in time of war. 

¿ Mr. SKILEs was elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress by a large 
majority in a district, however, that gives a large majority to the 


party to which he belonged. He was a popular candidate, an able 
and efficient. candidate, a candidate who challenged and received 
the honor and tof his partisan opponents. He was a can- 
didate who treated his opponents with consideration, respect, and 
regard, and they esteemed him and believed in him, notwith- 
standing the principles that he represented. In the town where 
he lived, Shelby, Ohio, he was popular. I was unable to attend 
his funeral, but I am told that there was a significant demonstra- 
tion of love and affection which testified in the strongest possible 
degree to the high standing that he held in the community. I 
know that his standing in the State at large was the standing of 
a citizen highly 0 seca and highly honored. His home life 
was beautiful. His love and affection for his wife was significant 
and happy. His 3 around him loved and honored him, and 
they weep with both affection and pride because of his untimely 
death and of his career. 

He was making his way in Congress. He had suffered illness 
here which retarded his progress, but he was making his way. 
He was able, he was clear-headed, he was intelligent, and he was 
ambitious. Those are the elements that go to make Congressmen 
successful. Personally, I think that the greatest of these is am- 
bition, because I believe in ambition. I believe the man who is 
ambitious to rise is the man who will do all that is necessary to 
challenge and receive the respect and confidence of his fellows. 
His death, therefore, was untimely. It is my belief that he would 
have been reelected to the Fifty-ninth Congress; and if he had, I 
am confident he would have overcome a sort of unwritten, and 
what to me seems an unfortunate, law of some of our districts in 
Ohio, that a man elected to Congress may be there but for two 
terms and that then he shall be relegated to the rear—a fatal de- 
fect in our system, something that makes us many times weaker 
than we would be if common sense and good judgment prevailed, 
I believe that in his case he would have grown and overcome any 
such obstacle, if that obstacle existed, and I had hoped to see 
him a distinguished and prominent Member of Congress. Had 
he lived, I have no doubt that my wish would have been realized. 

But he is dead and gone, Mr. Speaker. His record is made up. 
It is a good record, and one of which his family may well be proud 
and his fellows may well approve. I have no time nor disposition 
to discuss the philosophy of death. I can not understand any 
more than any other man or all men put together why it is that 
the men most valuable, most wanted here, die first. I can not 
understand how a young man, as THOMPSON of Alabama, whose 
life and character have to-day been eulogized, or a strong man 
like SkILEs, should die, while old men, men too old for activity, 
are left behind. God knows, and some day, as we have so often 
heard to-day, we may know all abont it. 

Ido not know now, and no philosophy can teach me and no 
study of books can enlighten me—no dogma of religion can throw 
upon it any light. So Iam willing te submit to the decrees of a 
benevolent Heavenly Father. With blind faith—for that is what 
all of our faith must come to at last—in the goodness of God and 
the wisdom of His administration of affairs, His careful meting 
out of all that is right and just and desirable to us, I shall abide 
my time and believe that when men like THOMPSON and SKILES 
and Hanna fall there is some good reason for it, and that some 
day I perhaps may know what it is. If I do not, it will make 
little difference, for I shall still have confidence—blind confidence, 
if you please—in the wisdom of the power that is administering 
these events. 

We shed our tears figuratively over the grave of our departed 
colleague; we tender to his loving wife and family our sincere 
condolence and regard, and may his shining example, his bright 
career, be an incentive to those he has left behind, and in the full- 
ness of time may they come to appreciate that virtue, honor, 
integrity, patriotism, and uprightness will secure the approba- 
tion of the people. 


Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Speaker, it is certainly fitting that one who 
has been a Representative in this body and in the midst of the per- 
formance of his public duties has been called hence that those who 
knew him intimately should attest their appreciation of his char- 
acter and here embody in permanent form the salient features of 
his life. It was my privilege to be numbered in that class. Durin 
the Fifty-seventh Congress Representative SKILES and myse 
boarded at the same hotel, sat at the same table, and during a por- 
tion of the time his son was my private secretary. 

Thus I came to know him intimately; not only him but all his 
family. Little by little the incidents of his career were unfolded 
to me as well as his social and domestic life. He was not one who 
carried his heart upon his sleeve. He was not voluble in conver- 


sation. He did not volunteer information about himself. Ee 
had noself-conceit. He never boasted of hisachievements. There 
was no vain glorification in his conversation. He did not consider 
it necessary to assert himself to secure his own advancement. 

He knew his limitations, and while not deprecating his own 
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abilities: had a self-reliant confidence that asserted itself when 
necessary for the accomplishment of the end he had in view. He 
tosk a broad view of every matter in which he was interested. 
He adopted the simplest and most natural methods to accomplish 
his purposes. Thus as time rolled on, slowly, but surely, he laid 
the foundations of a useful, honorable, and eminently successful 
life. He was a farmer's boy. His youthful vision saw the broad 
Ohio fields and the woods and streams around him where nature 
only could impress its lessons. 5 

The district school, with its rudimentary instruction, must 
have afforded a desultory education only. A better education 
‘was the home associations of the farm itself, for the strong men, 
the patriotic men, the men of energy, the men who have become 
leaders in public and industrial life are, as a rule, those brought 
up under the inspiration of the mountains around them or the 
plains that stretch for miles beyond the homestead. Here ambi- 
tion is inspired and indomitable resolution to succeed implanted. 

Such was the effect upon him, for largely by his own efforts he 
secured the means to complete a course in Baldwin University at 
Berea, Ohio, from which he graduated in 1876. Admitted to the 
bar that year. he cast about for a place in which to locate. Nat- 
urally he would have selected a city or a large town in which to 
practice. A country village in modern times offers no induce- 
ment even to the young practitioner. 

It is not merely that litigation in such places is discountenanced, 
which perhaps is not an evil, but because where invested capital 
is lacking and manufacturing or mercantile business is on a small 
scale there is no occasion for a lawyer's services. His cases will 
be trivial and his fees gauged by the amount involved. There are 
few occasions for consultation, and his office is apt to become the 
rendezvous of the idle classes or the village politician. 

Yet such a place was selected by our friend in Shelby, at that 
time an unpretentious town. He builded better than he knew. 
Did he foresee its future, when large manufacturing firms and 
corporations should extend its borders? Was it among his ambi- 
tions even then that he could so identify himself with its develop- 
ment as to be an integral part of it himself? r 

Whether or no, such was the case, for scarcely an industry of 
importance was established in which his was not one of the guid- 
ing hands. He joined the societies and associations of the town, 
took an active part in their deliberations, did yeoman’s work in 
them all, and served the people for years as one of their school com- 
mittee. All this was done not for self-interest, but as a duty. 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, ` 
Whose deeds both great and small 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread 

Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells; 

The book of life the shining record tells. 

Nor did he ever forget that he was but one of the common peo- 
le. He climbed rung by rung the ladder of fame with uncon- 
uered energy, but he never made his own dizement his 

master. He was the genial companion and friend. Ashe strolled 
down the streets of Shelby he met all sorts and conditions of men. 
He met them on commonground. For all he had a dignified but 
winning presence and the outstretched hand. There was no as- 
sumption of LETHA 

For the poor and suffering he was kind, sympathetic, and char- 
itable. e needy have often been the recipients of his unosten- 
tatious benevolence. For him neither wealth nor poverty made 
the man. The honesty, the intention, the character—these deter- 
mined his judgment, so that as the 3 on the simplicity 
and uprightness of his own character e a profound impres- 
sion in his adopted town. 

Early in his legal practice he was associated in partnership with 
his brother, and the association continued to the end. As pre- 
viously stated, the field was too narrow and limited for his capacity. 
There was little promise for the future. His restless mind first 
turned to the enlargement of business opportunities in Shelby 
and, when its commercial and financial interests were assured, to 
the enlargement of his own. He took up the adjustment and 
trial of railroad accidents as a specialty, and so successful was hi 
firm that they soon acquired a monopoly of this line of business 
in the e country. 

Clients came to the country town, passing the great cities, to seek 
his counsel. The firm became the foremost in this specialty in 
the county, with a most remarkable business, considering the 
circumstances, , indeed, by but few even in the largest 
cities in the State. So keen were his perceptions, so accurate his 
legal application of principles, so just his conclusions that in his 
latter years few cases actually came to trial, but were settled by 
sak rsapany with the opposing party. 

t is as a legislator we have known him. He did not partici- 
pate in the debates of this House. He cared apparently nothing 
for the acclaim the orator receives. Those who have listened to 
his public addresses assert that his views were presented always 


in a clear, concise, and logical manner, depending more upon 
hard facts and reasoning than eloquent periods or impassioned 
appeals. Details were easily mastered by him, and for this rea- 
son he was a very valuable representative in the committee room 
and most useful to his constituents. It was his wish that Judge 
A. R. Webber, of Elyria, Ohio, should succeed him, and yester- 
day Judge Webber was nominated as his successor. ; 

His death came as a shock, for he had recovered from severe 
illness in the spring and seemed in vigorous health., What a 
demonstration at his obsequies! Æneas in the plutonian shades 
saw the shadowy forms of.the philosophers, the warriors, the 
heroes, and gods of mythological antiquity pass by. He sought to 
seize their elusive forms. At last as Marcellus came near and 
smiled upon him he exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, give to me the lilies and the 
purple flowers, that I may strew them on Marcellus’s grave.” So 
the churches, the societies, the bar, the people almost literally 
strewed with flowers his pathway to the grave. Seven thousand 
and seventy-five persons passed by to gaze for the last time upon 
his mortal 7. 

He was at rest; that rest which he had longed for when the sum- 
mons came; for if the disembodied spirit can look down from the 
battlements of heaven, his spirit looks down upon us to-day, say- 
ing,in the words so often repeated by him when living, and which 
illustrated both his life and death: 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moyes 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at nigh 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach Ry gravo 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker, for the second time on this 


Sabbath day, a day which has been appropriately dedicated to 


the paying of tributes to those who once labored here with us 
and who have gone before into the spirit realm, I arise to briefly 
call to remembrance the life and character of our late friend and 
colleague, WILLIAM WOODBURN SKILEs, and in thus doing de- 
served honor to him, may we who survive him try to learn lessons 
from his life that may help us as we march along life’s highway, 
whither he has gone. 

Mr.S; er, the necrology of Congress in recent years is alarm- 
ing, and it brings forcibly to our minds the statement that verily 
in the midst of life we are in death.“ Among her representa- 
tives Ohio has furnished a fruitful field for the grim harvester, 
for to-day not one. but two, of her sons—one a Senator and the 
other a Representative—whose lives were full of deeds that add 
to the fame of their State, to the glory of the nation, and honor to 
themselves, are being paid the respect that is their due. 

WILLIAM WOODBURN SKILES was born and raised in the fertile 
valley of the Cumberland, in the State of Pennsylvania, and at a 
tender age went with his parents to the home in Ohio where was 
to be the theater of his life’s work and where, also, he was to end 
his earthly labors. 

Like a great many of our American boys, he went to district 
schools, and later enjoyed the benefits of a liberal higher educa- 
tion at Baldwin University. He became a lawyer, and practiced 
his profession with his brother, at Shelby, Ohio. Mr. SKILES’S 
reputation as a Seep mining able, and conscientious lawyer was 
not confined to his home or his county. It extended to the larger 
field of jurisprudence in the State of Ohio at large, and here in 
Congress he was considered a man of ot ieee legal traini 
and ability. In this his second term the honor came to him of 
preine over one of the most important committees of the 

ouse—the Committee on Patents; but before he had fairly en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties as such death claimed him, 
Had he lived, I confidently expected him to bring to bear in the 
field of patent law such a fund of knowledge and such sound 
judgment as would stamp him as one of the leading lawyers in 
the House, if, indeed, he had not already, in his comparatively 


his | short service, won that distinction. 


Mr. SKILES went about the affairs of life in a thoroughly self- 
contained way, as seemingly always sure of his ground, for, bei: 
a deep thinker and close reasoner, he never acted except upon well- 
prepared plans. This characteristic rendered him valuable in the 
councils of his party in Ohio, as well as in diversified fields of 
business activity, for Mr. SKILEs, besides being a lawyer and a 
politician, was also a manufacturer and a financier. His personal 
appearance denoted the man of affairs, and his almost massive 


head told of great intellectuality. His election to Congress was 
the natural trend of a man of his parts. He was built to bea 
lawmaker, and that he was cut off right in the midst of his labors, 
when he was just beginning to demonstrate his usefulness and 
value, is a great loss to the country as it is to his constituency. 
Although he did not live out the allotted three score years and 
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ten, his life was as full of deeds as though he had gone to the 
limit, and few men manage to crowd into their lives more things 
of a substantial character that last beyond the fitful and evanes- 
cent life of man than did Mr. SKILLES. Such a life as his was 
worth living because he lived for . He took hold of 
life, and with all his physical might and all his mental strength 
turned to good account the talents with which he was endowed; 
and in doing this he made for himself a good name, to which 
we here to-day, who would do him honor, can add nothing. His 
life work, well done, is his monument, 

His fellow-men profited by what WILLIAM WOODBURN SKILES 
was, because what he was and what he did, in each and all the 
pursuits in which he was engaged, whether as lawyer or as 


tician or as home builder, or whether as private citizen or public 
man in any capacity, stood for what is best in a Christian nation 
and for what is best in a country like ours, which must of neces- 
sity be built upon such men as my late colleague was in order to 
insure its perpetuity. 

The love and esteem in which the friends and neighbors of Mr. 
SKILES held him was amply testified by their general and unmis- 


er, 
Whether as manufacturer or as Congressman, Whether as poli- 


battles. The illusion seemed complete until we heard the voices 
of the singers raising an appeal for the d soul. 
e amid th’ encircling gloom, 
t me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home: 
Lead me on: 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant one step's enough for me. 

We listened and were touched by the appeal of the singers, and 
joined with them in a fervent prayer that the soul of our friend 
might even then be resting on the bosom of its Maker. 

I know of no fitter tribute with which to close my remarks than 
these words, published at the time of his death, in the Shelby Globe. 
of the 


i h 10, hi versed. And hands him breath 
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highly 5 Representative. I was 
funeral of Mr. SKILES as one of the committee on the part of the 
House, and I was deeply impressed by the universal sorrow ex- 
pr by the people and by the great outpouring of his constitu- 
ents who desired to generously give evidence of the loss they so 
keenly felt. These incidents profoundly im me, and I 
mention them here that they may go into the RECORD as showing 
that the people with whom Mr. SkILxs lived and moved, those 
who knew him long and knew him best, loved him most. 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. „it is not my purpose at this time 
to speak of the life and character of the late Senator from Ohio, 
who lived to thrust aside the shafts of malice and ridicule that were 
aimed at him as they have been at no other man in public life for 
many years. I shall leave that work to those who were more 
closely associated with him and who knew him better than I. 

Mr. 8 er, I arise to say a few words in memory of one with 
whom I had no personal acquaintance when I became a Mem- 
ber of this body, but one whom I soon learned to love. Long 
before I met him an old schoolmate of his had said to me: I want 
you to meet Mr. SKILES. I know you will become friends.” And 
the moment we met I felt that the prophecy was true. He hada 

ial nature, that seemed to lift the common things of everyday 
fife into the light. 


The windows of his soul were ever open to let in the joys and 
hopes that crowd along life’s pathway. And yet he was not dead 
to life’s sufferings and sorrows; they always touched his heart and 
were sure to elicit his sympathy, his comfort, and his aid. 

In short, I found him to be just what his friend said he was—a 
true, honest, manly man. The work of his hand and his brain as 
shown forth in his character give true answer to the question 
often asked, Is life worth living?” He knew that life is a pre- 
cious jewel intrusted to our keeping to be polished and perfected 
and then worthily worn in the sight of all men. 

No one could have stood with your committee in the city of 
Shelby on the 18th day of last January and looked into the grief- 
stricken faces of her people and longer doubted that it was worth 
while that such a life should have been lived. 

Every word, every look, and every act of her citizens showed 
that one and all had sustained a personal loss in the death of 
WILLIAM SKILEs. 

3 Toone him = e Aeon boy for fifty ee ae 
teacher, er, ive mgress; progressive, public- 
ited — . — and man of worth. = 

This was the story we heard 95 8 1 from every lip, while 

the immeas 


the pe poum in vated Bars told o urable loss that 
his death brought to his friends and neighbors. 

In the half a century that marked the span of his life Shelby 
had grown to be acity. His life had been interwoven with every 
step of her progress. 

e had been one of the foremost contributors to her advance- 
ment, and as a universal token of respect the factory, the shop, 
the store, and the schools were closed, and her people with one 
accord turned aside to give expression to their grief and lovingly 
testify to the memory of his worth as a citizen and a man. 

With bowed heads we gathered within the of his late 
home. Loving hands covered the bier with sweet-scented 
flowers. It seemed that his work and his worth had been such 
that all nature had been robbed of her storehouse of flowers for 
his bed as if to conceal the fact that he was gone, that we might 
believe he was still one of us fallen asleep ami some bank of flow- 
ers, ready to wake again at a moment’s notice to take up life’s 


Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to ask that my re- 
marks might be printed rather than that I should make any, but 
by so doing I would feel that I was unfaithful to a duty that I 
owed to one of the most pleasant friendships that I have ever 
formed in my life and one that I shall cherish so long as I shall 
live; and so, Mr. Speaker, after I have spoken of that friendship 
u a moment or two, I shall ask to continue my remarks in the 

ECORD, 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Skis began when we 
came to Congress. At the meeting of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
both of us came as new Members of the Ohio delegation. I had 
known him by reputation, but from the very first time we met 
until he left for his home during his last sickness that friendship 
so pleasantly begun rapidly grew into close personal relations, 

ə days had not come to our friend SKILES when he could fay 
in his heart that there was no pleasurein them, Scarcely had ho 
begun that which was most permis) for him and hardly had he 
entered upon that work which certainly not only bid fair, but as- 
suredly promised, that there would come to him the just rewards 
for the kind and character of services that he bestowed upon that 
which he undertook. The mandate went out from on high, direct- 
ing the messenger to summons WILLIAM W. SKILES from his 
busy, useful, active life to oneof eternal rest. He has been gath- 
ered to his fathers, but is with us still, for the example of a good 
life can never be forgotten. Genuine praise that comes to one 
either living or dead is that which comes from his own home peo- 
ple. The regard in which one is held at home is the true measure 
of his real worth. 

I never witnessed more genuine grief nor more universal re- 
gret over the death of any man than that manifested in his home 
city. Business was suspended, schools were closed, and the people 
went pith about the streets. This to my mind i y ac- 
counted for and was his just merit. He had been a loving hus- 
band, a kind, indulgent father, a successful lawyer, and had al- 
ways been active in every proposition that involved the welfare 
of his home city. In this is hand was not only seen, but 
the effect of his splendid business judgment was manifest. 

Under his wate eye Shelby grew from a village to an active, 
splendid manufacturing oity, and it was to his pride that he had 
contributed to its material success, and there came to him for 
this solicitude and thoughtfulness the preference of its citizens for 
him. Noman probably ever enjoyed in a larger degree and toa 
fuller extent the confidence of his people than did our departed 
friend; and when the opportunity offered itself to them to select 
a Member of Congress, they turned in but one direction and with 
but a single thought to their fayored son, WiLLIam W. SKILES, 

He served them fai and well, and through him came not 
only to his family and to his personal friends, but to the citizens 
of his community, the realization that his work was well done and 
the just pride that they and their welfare were ever uppermost in 
his mind, and that if the summons sent out for him must be an- 
gwered no greater pleasure could come to him than that his life 
should be laid down while working for those who were nearest 
and dearest to him, 


Mr. CASSINGHAM,. Mr. Speaker, my first acquaintance with 
WILLIAM WOODBURN SKILES dated Sack ts the period of his elec- 
tion to the Fifty-seventh Congress, and the impressions I gained 
hs = time concerning his character continued until the day of 


Hewas a man of warmand ial nature, a true friend of thoso 
who once won his esteem, and of unbounded charity to all. 


1904. 


As a young man he worked his way through college by teach- 
ing every other term, and at the same time studying so that he 
might keep up with his class. After finishing his college course 
he entered upon the study of law, and to that profession he de- 
voted himself until he was taken away, the only public office he 
ever held, with the exception of his service of eightzen years as a 
member of the school board, being in this body, commencing with 
the Fifty-seventh Congress. 

Work and thoroughness in work was the guiding principle of 
his life, and the youth of this country can weil look to his career 
as one to be emulated in the untiring devotion to one’s chosen 
profession. 

Yet this devotion to his extensive practice did not make him 
narrow-minded, for he became identified with many large enter- 
prises and was charitable to the extreme, always ready to sup- 

rt any worthy cause. He gave liberally to all the churches in 

is home, although adhering to no particular creed. His faith 
in mankind and the ultimate good in all things was ever mani- 
fest. He was a man of firm and strong convictions and feelings, 
and yet there was no spirit of petty revenge or retaliation in his 
nature. Leave it to time, for time levels all things,“ he was 
accustomed to say when anyone would talk to him of retaliation. 

The beautiful side of his character is disclosed by what he con- 
sidered as one of the proudest moments in his life—the visit of his 
aged mother to him after he took his seat in this body. The pride 
of the mother in seeing her son as one of the representatives of 
the people in Congress was to that son praise higher and sweeter 
than the commendation of the world. And he was a representa- 
tive type of American citizenship in his affection for his family, 
probity in public and private life. and untiring zeal and capacity 
for work in his undertakings, and we on this side of the Cham- 
ber, who differed from him politically, admired him for his manly 
qualities and esteemed him for his kindly nature. In politics he 
always tried to avoid a conflict; but if the conflict came, he always 
had the co e to follow his convictions to the end. 

Success in his own life made him the more partial to contribute, 
by words and deeds, in helping those just entering upon the strug- 
gles of life. In fact, he would not hesitate to assist in every way 
a young man whom perhaps he had never seen before. I could 
relate many instances of his iling kindness, but many of my 
colleagues also wish to pay tribute to his memory, and I know of 
no better way of closing my remarks upon the life and character 
of WILLIAM WOODBURN SKILES than by quoting the words of his 
favorite poem— 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like aswift-flecting meteor, a 3 cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 


Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 
* $ * * 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen, 

We drink the same stream and have the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, to the luxuriance of beautiful trib- 
utes paid our dead colleague to-day I desire to add only a few words. 
It was a pleasure to serve with him on the Patents Committee, of 
which he was chairman, although my acquaintance with him was 
not along one. He impressed me when I first met him as being 
a dignified, kind-hearted, able, elegant gentleman. My subse- 
quent a sociation with him confirmed this impression, and our 
intercourse was of the pleasantest nature. When the newsof his 
death came I was grieved and shocked, and felt genuinely as did 
Byron when he wrote: 

2 day without a cloud hath pass’d, 
And thou wert lovely to the last; 
Extinguish'd, not decayed. 

The best index of a man’s character is the estimation in which 
he is held by those who knew him longest and best. Judged by 
this standard, W. W. SKILEs must have approached unto the per- 
fect man. He lived in Richland County and its capital city, 
Shelby. from his fifth year to his death—a period of a half cen 
When the Congressional funeral party reached Shelby grief could 
be discerned on every countenance, and sadness pervaded the en- 
tire atmosphere. The stores and shops were closed, business sus- 

nded, men and women spoke in whispers, and everything in the 

ittle city presented an air of bereavement. I do not think that 
1 ever witnessed such a striking expression of universal grief. 
The weather was bitter cold, the mercury ran: below zero, the 
snow 12 inches deep and scattering flakes still falling; and yet 
women, men, and children stood for two hours in this freezin 
climate in order to get a last look at their departed friend aad 
fellow-citizen. I shall never forget the sadly beautiful scene, as 
he lay in the parlor of his own cultured home, buried in a bank 
of fragrant flowers. He seemed as natural as in life, peaceful 


and serene in death as he had been imperturbable and equable 
while living. 
All along the funeral march to the cemetery it appeared asif the 
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entire population of the city had assembled to bow their heads in 
an expression of the keen sense of their loss, and many tear-stained 
eyes unmistakably betrayed the grief which had seized each heart. 
Yes, sir; he was well beloved by hisown people—those who knew 
him best and longest—and this, at last, is the highest tribute that 
men can render unto man; that is, to love him. 

In the loss of our colleague I am reminded of James Mont- 
gomery’s words: 

Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 

To those faithful, loving ones who, of all others, loved him 
most, and to his great State, which honored him and which he 
honored, and in whose bosom he now sleeps. I commend the com- 
forting lines written by the sweet singer Whittier: 


I long for household voices gone; 
For vanished smiles I long; 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, one of the first men with whom 
I became acquainted when I took my seat as a new Member of 
1 Fifty-seventh Congress was Mr. SKILES, himself a new Mem- 

T. 

We were both 8 as members of the Committee on Pat- 
ents, and I came to know him well. Modest and unassuming, his 
manner to all was that of a kind and courteous gentleman. 

His was a most attractive and winning personality. His ac- 
quaintances speedily became his loving friends, and perhaps the 
first and best test of success in this world is the ability to win 
and hold personal friends. 

We who served with him on the Committee on Patents soon 
discovered that he brought to the discharge of his duties a sound 
judgment, a high sense of honor, great industry in investigating 
all matters brought-to the attention of the committee, and a con- 
ecientious desire to give the very best that was in him to the sery- 
ice of the country. He quickly grasped the main points of a 
proposition, and his suggestions regarding legislation were wise 
and helpful to his associates. 

He was greatly attached to his home and to the town of Shelby, 
where he had long lived. There is something wrong about a man 
who does not love his home, who does not think that his home 
town is the fairest and best town in all the world and that his 
neighbors are the very best neighbors that a man ever had. In 
everything that made for the welfare and improvement and build- 
ing up of Shelby Mr. SKILES was a leader, and no town ever had 
a more devoted and loyal citizen. 

We who attended the last sad services at Shelby, and saw the 
great mills and all the business houses closed and silent while the 
people thronged the streets and stood with bared heads that cold 
and stormy day as the funeral procession passed, realized how 
much he was loved and how deeply he was mourned by those who 
knew him best. 7 

Mr. SKILES was very proud of the privilége of representing the 

ple of his district in the House and had a high sense of the 
onor and dignity of the position. 

Of the nine Republicans who were members of the Committee 
on Patents in the Fifty-seventh Congress, Mr. SKILES and myself 
were the only ones reelected to the Fifty-eighth Congress, and at 
the beginning of this session we were again placed on that com- 
mittee, Mr. Skis being chairman. He took up the work of the 
committee with all the interest and earnestness and capacity for 
intelligent and well-directed labor which characterized his work 
everywhere. I looked forward with great pleasure to being asso- 
ciated with him in the business of the committee during the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. 

We parted at the beginning of the holiday recess, expecting to 
meet again ina few days. en I returned I received a message: 
from him announcing his illness and requesting me to take charge 
of the committee during a hearing which had been arranged be- 
fore the recess. I wrote him that I would attend to it, but no 
final action would be taken by the committee until he returned, 
which we all hoped and believed would be in a few days. He dic- 
tated a reply, but before I received it he had passed away. His 
brief illness closed a life which in every way was a success, made 
so by ceaseless effort and strict yea aes 

His life here, while it added to the work of a tired man, was, 
on the whole, J feel sure, a pleasant experience for him. The 
work of a Member of Congress in the House, in committees, and 
at the Departments, the thousand and one things to which he 
must give atiention keep him occupied early and late; and were 
it not for the charming social intercourse which prevails amon 
the Members and for the friendships we form here this life woul 
not be worth living. 

When a new Member takes his seat here he soon perceives that 


` 
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apy wee is full of able men, and men not merely 15 85 but brave 
onest and conscientious. Men who with all the lig 

z= get from a careful and patient investigation of pending meas- 
ures are trying unselfishly to do their full duty. 

No man for any great length of time can deceive a constituency 
of 200,000 intelligent people, and few men serve long in American 

tics unless their reputation for integrity and veracity is be- 
yond question. The action of Congress is often bitterly criticised, 
sometimes when the criticism is deserved, but far more often 
when it is not deserved. 

Mistakes are made here of course. The late William Walter 
Phelps once said: Men who do not make mistakes never make 
anything else.” The House is doing things, and often on a scale 
so vast as to be almost appalling toa man who comes here after 
an experience in the legislature of a small State, and on the whole 
all must admit that it does its work well. 

In the death of Mr. SKILEsS the House lost a Member who in his 
brief career here demonstrated that he possessed those qualities 
which fit a man for able and successful public service, and the 


many Members of the House who were privileged to know him | S82 


lost a dear and valued friend. 

May we all hold as he did the respect, confidence, and love of 
our associates here and elsewhere!“ until the shadows lengthen, 
and the evening comes, and the world is hushed, and the 
fever of life is over, and our work is done.“ 


Mr. er, Lask unanimous consent that gentlemen who haye 
not spoken may have leave to print remarks in the RECORD, and 
a * all who have spoken may have leave to extend their remarks, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 

TN f 
There was no objection, 

pro tempore. Now, in pursuance of the reso- 


The SP 8 
lutions already sdonted. and asa further mark of respect to the 
deceased 


Senator and Representatives, the House stands adjourned 
until to-morrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 
j tee ts (at 5 o’clock aoe 26 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
ourn: 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 25, 1904. 
Prayer by Rev. F. J. 5 vat the city of Washington. 
The Secretary proceeded to Jo of the proceedings 


of Saturday last, 8 athe 8 e of Mr. Spooner, and by 
unanimous consent, further reading was with. 
Tho PRESIDENT oe tempore. The J will stand ap- 
proved, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 
AUGUSTA ARSENAL, GA, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
83 a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
response to a resolution of the 13th instant, a memorandum 


fo be the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, relative to the 
condition, location, character, and capacity of 10 Augusta Ar- 
senal, at Augusta, Ga. What does the tor from Georgia desire 


to have done with the communication? 

Mr. BACON. Iam unable to state without having an oppor- 
tunity to look at it. I wish to have it ted as a document, I 
ask the Chair to let it lie on the table for ae eee unless the 
Chair desires to refer it to some committee, ch I have no 


„e PR 
PRESIDENT pares tempore. It ht be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and prin 
Mr. BACON. That course will be entirely agreeable to me. 
we PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication and ac- 
Fe lar hres cant fila be referred to the Committee on Military 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Re tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownie, its Chief Clerk, ann that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 13262) onana tes title to lots 2, 8, 4, and 5 in 
square No. 979, in W. the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R. 15014) to permit thee erection of a lock and dam 
in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River near 3 
Tenn., and for other purposes. 

The’ message also announced that the House had passed wi 
amendment the bill (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled Aan: act 
to extend the coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,” a ved 
June 6, 1900; in which it requested the concurrence of the te. 

The further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate: 
A bill (H. R. 7056) to create a commission to consider and rec- 


ht they | chan 


ommend legislation for the development. of the American mer- 
t marine, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7296) for the Protection « of the public forest re- 
serves and national parks of United States, 

The message also transmitted to the Senate the resolutions of 
the House of Representatives on the life and public services of 
Hon. Marcus A. Hanna, late a Senator from the State of Ohio. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House of ay heen pi on the life and public services of 

KILES, late a Representative from the State of 


The message also transmitted to the Senate the resolutions of 
the House of 1 on the life and public services of 
Hon. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, late a Representative from the State 
of Alabama. 

ENROLLED BILLS, SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
ed by the President pro tempore: 

1 (H. R. 1851) granting an increase of pension to David T. 
owles 

A bill (H. R. . 9 for the relief of W. S. Feland, late deputy 
collector second Kentucky district; 

= bill (H. R. 7190) for the relief of the Bank of North Wilkes- 


A “bil (H. R. 8692) to authorize the apprehension and deten 
tion of insane persons in the District of Columbia, and providing 
for their temporary commitment in the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, and for other purposes; 

A me (H. R. 8925) granting an increase of pension to John 


A bil (H. R. 9256) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 


A bill (H. R, 9331) to extend the time for 5 of the 
East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Company; 

A bill (H. R. 11676 1 ratify and amend 8 
Indians of the Crow a a in Montana, and making appro- 
riations to carry the same into effect; 

BE fet (H. R. 13850) granting an increase of pension to Mary 


= A bill (H. R. 15010) to amend section 6 of “An act to authorize 
the construction of a bridge by the New gee Chicago and St, 
Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad Com- 
ad across the Calumet River at or near the city of Hammond, 
d., at a point about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and Illinois 
State line and about 100 feet east of the location of the present 
bridge of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail Com- 
ef across said river; also to authorize the construction of a 
by the Chicago and State Line Railroad Company across 
said river at the point where said pear fh s railroad crosses said 
river in Hyde Park Township, Chicago, being at the location 
si the agge _ of said company across said river in said 
7 1 July 1, 1902; ane 
A bill Ta, 15195) authorizing th ə construction of a wagon, 
toil, sor electric-railway bridge over the Missouri River at Lexing- 
n, 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to state that at half 
past 4 o'clock to-day I shall ask the Senate to act on resolutions, 
Ra peor to the resolutions of the House, in respect to the life 

blic services of Hon. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, late a Rep- 
898 from the State of Alabama. 


EXEMPTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA, 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. Lg I gee notice that to-morrow, 
immediately after the earl g business, I shall ask leave to 
address the Senate on the bint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) relat- 
ing to the exemption of private property at sea, not contra- 
band of war, from capture or destruction by belligerent powers, 
I desire to talk brlelly upon the pa resolution, but more at 
length upon the general question of foreign relations. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT e pore presented a petition of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society, of Philadelp „Pa., praying for 
the ge of the so-called “ pure-food bill; which was ordered 
to lie on the table, 

Mr. STEWART presented memorials of sundry citizens of Belle- 
ville, Topeka, Rossville, Franklin County, Wichita, Junction ae 
Leavenworth, Kansas City, Yates Center, Montgomery Coun 
Burlington, Newton, Allen County, Pomona, and Holton, all 
the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 

mire certain places of business in the District of 
chewed on Sunday; which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr, GALLINGER presented the petition of A. F, Rosenbein, 
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of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
regulating the erection of buildings on the Mall, in the District 
of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Rothbury 
and Montcalm, the in State of Michigan; of Denver, Colo.,and of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation to require certain places of business in the District of 
Columbia to be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. i 

Mr. WARREN presented sundry papers to accompany the bills 
(S. 5197) for the relief of the estate of Pierre Z. Doucet, deceased; 
(S. 5198) for the relief of Marie Annette Bouligny and Francois 
Bouligny; (S. 5199) for the relief of the estate of Joseph A. Lan- 

, deceased, and (S. 4974) for the relief of Lucien Meuillon, de- 
ceased; which were referred to the Committee on Claims. : 

Mr. HEYBURN presented a memorial of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of New Plymouth, Idaho, remonstrating 
against the admission of Oklahoma and Indian Territories into 
the Union as one State; which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. - 

Mr. LONG presented a petition of Arkansas City Post, No. 158, 
Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, of Arkan- 
sas City, Ark., praying for the enactment of a service-pension 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 332, Iron 
Moulders’ Union, of Pittsburg, Kans., praying for the passage of 
the so-called eight-hour bill,” and also the anti- injunction bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of E. G. Dewey and sundry 
other citizens of Moline, Kans., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to require certain places of business in the 
District of Columbia to be closed on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AFFAIRS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. LODGE. I t a communication from the 5 
of War, addressed to the mae an of 8 = the 5 
ippines, transmitting a compilation in the Bureau o 
8 Affairs pinkie to the administration of affairs by the 
civil government of those islands. I move that the communica- 
tion and accompanying g paper be printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. y 

Mr. BLACKBURN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14944) establishing a regular 
term of the United States circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, 
W. Va., reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. McCOMAS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, towhom 
was referred the bill (S. 4197) to provide for the distribution of 
the Federal cases in the United States courts, reported adversely 
thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 4569) for the relief of certain In- 


dians by appeal from the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes 
to the United States courts, asked to be discharged from its fur- 


ther consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. ALGER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, towhom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 14) providing for the 
transfer of certain military rolls and from the Interior 
and other Departments to the War Department, reported ad- 
versely thereon; and the joint resolution was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC RUINS, ETO. 


Mr. FULTON. I am directed the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5603) for the preserva- 
tion of historic and prehistoric ruins, monuments, archæological 
objects, and other antiquities, and to prevent their counterfeit- 
ing, to report it favorably with amendments, and I submit a 
report thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read. 

The Secre proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, no one knows what the bill is, 
owing to the confusion in the Chamber, From what committee 
did it come? 

1 on EEA pro tempore. From the Committee on Pub- 
c Lands. 

Mr. TELLER, It was reported this morning, I understand. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to object to its consideration, and to 
have it printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes to the Calendar. ' 


Mr. FULTON. I should like to explain in just a few words 


what the character of the bill is, and then I think the Senator 
from Colorado will not object to it. 

ge TELLER. I can tell very much better what it is when I 
read it. 

Mr. FULTON. I wish to make the explanation anyway. 

Mr. TELLER. I know that some of these rninsare not on pub- 
lic land, and the Government has no control of those. 

Mr. FULTON. No; and the bill does not pretend to give Gov- 
ernment control over them. It could not if it desired. 

Mr. TELLER. There is no indication that the attempt will 
not be made. 

Mr. FULTON. Weare not trying to do it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill has gone to the Cal- 
endar under the objection. 

Mr. FULTON. The bill was introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. It was considered by the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and referred to a subcommittee consisting 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps], the Senator from 
California [Mr. BARD], and myself. All it proposes to do is to 
provide for the preservation of the prehistoric ruins and monu- 
mere found principally in the southwestern part of the United 

tes. 


Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if it does not suggest more reservations, and if pretty much every- 
thing in our country is not to be reserved? 

Mr. FULTON. It makes no reservations except such portions 
as contain these ruins. 

Mr. TELLER. The bill has gone to the Calendar, has it not? 

z PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has gone to the Cal- 
endar. 

5 5 has gone = the 3 3 

promised to e an explanation and, wi e permission o 
the Chair, I should like to make it. 

There area great many people interested in this measure all 
over the country. All thescientific societies have taken an inter- 
est init. They have been trying for years to secure legislation 
of this character. It seems to me very fitting and proper that 
some such legislation should be had. i 

I feel that I have done my day when I have reported the bill 
and tried to secure its immediate consideration. I understand 
that going to the Calendar kills it for the present session and 
makes it impossible for it to become a law at this time. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT AUBURN, ME. 


Mr. QUARLES. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1320) 
to provide for the purchase of asite and the erection of a building 
thereon at Auburn, in the State of Maine, to report it favorably 
with amendments. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The junior Senator from Maine 
asks for the present consideration of the bill. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The first amendment of the committee was, in section 1, line 7, 
after the word apparatus,“ to strike out the word elevators; ” 
and in line 11, after the word “ apparatus,” to strike out the word 
‘** elevators; ’’ so as to make the section read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed toacquire, by „condemnation, or otherwise, a site and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, and approaches. for the use and accommodation 
of the United States post-office other Government offices in the city of 
Auburn and State of Maine, the cost of said site and building, including said 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, complete, not to 
exceed the sum of $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 6, in the follow- 
ing words: 

Sxc.6. That no money shall be used for the purpose mentioned until a 
valid title to the site of said building shall be yested in the United States, nor 
until the State of Maineshall have ceded to the United States exclusive juris- 
diction over the same during the time the United States shall be or remain 
the owner thereof for all oses except the administration of the criminal 
laws of said State and the service of civil process therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed: for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COURTS IN TENNESSEE, 


Mr, PETTUS. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14533) to change and 
fix the time for holding the district and circuit courts for the 
northern division of the eastern district of Tennessee, to report it 
favorably without amendment. It is a bill to change the holding 
of the United States court in Knoxville from one weck to another 
week. It is only a few lines long, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 
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Tte Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 

ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. CULBERSON. I am directed b the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the (H. R. 1953) to provide 
for an additional associate justice of the supreme court of the 
Territory of New Mexico, to report it favorably with an amend- 
ment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, Larne to its consideration. 

The amendment of the committee was to add at the end of sec- 
tion 4 the following proviso: 

Provi hat one * said ju de and hold a t 
ae eee renee 15 judges shall resi district court in 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

HARRY C. MIX. 


Mr. BACON. I report back from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with a favorable recommendation and without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 875) for the relief of Harry C. Mix, and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, roceeded to its consideration. 
It relieves Harry C. Mix, of Bibb | unty, Ga., from any and all 
liability to pay a certain recognizance giron by A. F. Holt and the 
said Harry C. Mix as security for A. F. Holt on the 23d day of 
Seaman, aa, in the penal sum of $1,500, by which recognizance 
they acknowledged themselves to be held and firmly bound to the 
United States of America that A. F. Holt should personally appear 
at the then next term of the district court of the United States 
for the southern district of Geo to be held at Savannah, Ga., 
in that district, on the first Mon ay in January, 1895, and at the 
succeeding term or terms, should the case be continued, A. F. Holt 
being charged with the embezzlement of postal fun 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF NATHAN E. HARRELSON, 


Mr. WARREN. I report from the Committee on Claims a res- 
olution for which I ask present consideration. It refers to a mat- 
ter 3 in court partly tried, and I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


5 Resolved, That the bill (S. T entitled A bill for the ee of Nathan E. 
Harrelson,” now pending in the Senate, be, and the same is hereby, Soa oe 

to the Court of Claims in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled 

act to afford assistance and relief to 88 and the Executive Depart: 

— in the investi; “ye of claims and demands against the Governmen 


approved March 3, 1883, And the said court shall with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of such an act pad pnma to the Senate in 
accordance therewith. 


CLAIMS OF NIGHT INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS, ETC. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were 
referred the bill (8. 5537) for the relief of night inspectors of cus- 
toms who Food, and double duty, the bill (S. 5538) for the relief 
of Albert Wood, and the bill (S. 5619) for the relief of James F. 
Secor, surviving partner, reported a resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bills for the relief of night inspectors of customs who 
‘ormed double duty (S. 8 for the relief of Albert Wood (S. vay and 

‘or the relief of James F. Secor, partner (S. 5619), now pending in 
the Senate, and the same axe hereby: l to the Court of Claims, in 


ce of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide for Sa 
Ing of suits against the Government of the United States,” approved 
3, T th same in accordance with the 
acts and report to the Senate in acco: therewith. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 5646) authorizing the 
construction of a wagon and electric railway bridge over the 


Missouri River near Randolph, Mo.; which was read twice by its | 81 82, 84 


ay and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
r. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 5647) authorizing the 
e of dental surgeons in the Navy; which was 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5648) to the name of Thir- 
teen-and-a-half street to Linworth place; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OVERMAN introduced a bill (S. 8640) for the relief of the 
owners of the steamboat Bee, or personal representatives; 


read 177, 180, 185, 186, 187, 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 5650) for the 
relief of Ernest Bregazzi, residuary legatee of Nicholas White, 
. which was read twice . title, and, with the ac- 

mpanying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

My, LONG introduced a bill (S. 5651) granting a 
Georgianna Eubanks: which was read twice by its ti 
fe to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 5652) to amend section 
4046 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MALLORY (for Mr. TALIAFERRO) introduced a bill (S. 
5653) granting an increase of pension to William N. Meacham; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 5654) to open to homestead 
settlement and entry the relinquished and undisposed of ortions 
of the Round Valley Indian Reservation, in the State of California, 
and for other ous which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 23d instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1974) amending the act of 575 approved Jan- 
uary 26, 1895, entitled “An act authorizin e Secretary of the 
Interior to correct errors where double pene of land have 
erroneously been made to an Indian, to correct errors in patents, 
and for other p Bae 

An act (S. 4130) to amend sections 1288, 1298, and 1294 of the 
Code of the District of Columbia, relating to marriage, so as to 
authorize according to the sch Ted of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers; and 

An act (S. 4636) to validate certain original homestead entries 
and extend the time to make final proofs thereon. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

The bill (H. R. 7296) for the protection of the public forest re- 
serves and national parks of the United States was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations 
and the Protection of Game. 


COAL-LAND LAWS IN ALASKA, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2814) to 
amend an act entitled “An vie to extend the eoal-land laws to the 
district of Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900. 

Mr. HANSBROUG I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Re resentatives and ask for a confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
— 5 to appoint the conferees on the of the Senate; and Mr. 
HANSBROUGH, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. Berry were appointed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr, ALLISON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12833) 
making a 1 to ee for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1905, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 

ive Houses as follows: 
hat the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 21, 24, 25, 27, 29, 34, 86, 87, 45, 40, 55, 62, 67, 68, 69, 
72,7 74, 78, 83, 92, 96, 97, 99, 104, 105, 108, 118, 121. 122, 128, 129, 130, 
133, 135, 139, 148, 144, 146, 150, 152, 153, 159, 161, 162, 165, 171, 172, 
178, 175, 178, 179, 181, 184, 189, 190, 193, 195, 196, 197, 201, and 202, 
the House from its ts disagreement to the amend- 
men GP the Senate natahered 1.8, 0, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 23, 31, 82, 


msion to 
e, and re- 


112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 123 ‘ 
137, 138, 140, 141, 142, 145, 147, 154, 155, 156, 160, 168, 169, 170, 176, 
188, 192, 194, 198, 199, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207; 
and 208, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lien of the matter inserted by the said amend- 
ment insert the following: “clerk, one thousand dollars; clerk, 
nine hundred dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an amend- 
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ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 523, 750;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 19, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lien of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: assistant morgue master and janitor, 
four hundred and eighty dollars; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 20, and agree tothe same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro insert three thou- 
sand dollars: and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lines 2 and 3 of said amendment strike out 
the words “render expert advice to or perform service for, or;“ 
and tha Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Sqnate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 865, 632; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lien of the sum proposed insert three thou- 
sand dollars: and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars;“ and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 39, and agres to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Omit the matter inserted by said amendment, 
and on page 11 of the bill, in line 11, after the word each,“ in- 
sert the words, one of whom shall act as a night watchman; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $21,320;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the saure with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 840, 000;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. ; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ $2,200;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 53, and to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 7 of said amendment, after the word 
of,“ insert the words “ not to exceed; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the word inserted by said amendment 
insert the words or in;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘$75,000; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 

of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ five thou- 
sand one hundred dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert sixteen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘$7,500;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 60, and agree tothe same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 527, 450; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 518, 750; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert 52,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 


of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an amend- 


ment as follows: In lien of the sum proposed insert 8106, 700;““ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Restore the matter proposed to be stricken out 
by said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with amend- 
ments as follows: 

In line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words“ and reimbursed to this appropriation.” 

In line 12, after the word “‘ seventy-eight,”’ insert the following: 
and paid into the one-half to the credit of the United 
States and one-half to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 

In line 24, after the word railways, insert the following: 
“and paid into the Treasury.” 

And after the word above,“ in line 25, strike out all down to 
and including line 28 of said amendment. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 100, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ $195,000; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senatenumbered 101, and agree tothe same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $2,500; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 107, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words ‘‘except at the following rates,’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ at rates in excess of the following.” 

In line 25 of said amendment, after the word one, insert the 
word “hundred.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add after the word “dollars,” at the end 
of the amended paragraph, the following: ; a detailed statement 
shall be submitted to Congress of the expenditure of the foregoing 
sum, and for the fiscal year 1906 estimates shall be submitted in 
detail as to the particular school buildings requiring unusual re- 
pairs of and changes in plumbing;’’ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 136, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $38,000;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 148, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 5769, 240; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 149, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
* $32,500;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lien of the sum proposed insert 
**$45,005;” and the Senate agree to the same. ; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$15,000; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 158, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “‘$80,360;” ~ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 163, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 8101, 300? 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 164, and agree to the same with an amend- , 
ment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed insert ‘‘ thirteen; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment 
of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line g of said amendment strike out the words 
two hundred; and the Senate agres to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 167, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lien of the sum proposed insert $47,360;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
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of the Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ $110,000;”’ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 183, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: On page 56 of the bill, in line 12, after the word 
“ almshouse,” insert the words consisting of one or more plain, 
substantial buildings;“ and fhe Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 191, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert 82,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 200, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ $4,500;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. : ; 

On amendments numbered 50, 51, 52, and 174 the committee of 
conference have been unable to agree. 
W. B. ALLISON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. ALLISON. Iwill state with reference to this rt that 
it settles all differences between the two Houses except the differ- 
ences arising from amendments numbered 50 and 174, the first 
amendment relating tothe municipal building and the second re- 
lating to the purchase of land for a new police-court building. 
All the other matters in difference between the two Houses have 
been agreed to by the conferees, and I now ask the Senate to agree 


to the report. 

The report was to. ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendments in disagreement and ask for a further conference 


with the House of ee 
I will state to the Senate that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate regard these amendments as very important, and I hope 


if there is any di ment with the views of the conferees, Sen- 
ators will express their ment. 
Mr. GOR . It has been utterly impossible to hear what 


is going on. Fask the Senator from Iowa what there is still in 
ent on the bill? 

Mr. N. There is practically no disagreement except 
upon the provision relating to the municipal building, and in con- 
nection with that the amendments for the purchase of land with 
a view to the erection of a new police court. Those two are the 
principal-amendments. There are one or two minor amend- 
ments that can be easily agreed to when those are disposed of. 
The municipal-building amendment is the important matter in 
difference. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, it is a very important matter. 


. I understand the Senator from Iowa to say that the principal dis- 


agreement between the two Houses is in regard to the provision 
for the District building. As I understand the case, Congress 
provided for the construction of this building to accommodate all 
the District offices except the police court, and that now there 
comes on this bill an entirely new provision changing the law and 

viding that the police court shall bein the municipal building. 
Pthink that is a correct statement. Is it not? 

Mr. ALLISO The House provision requires the police court, 
the recorder of deeds, and the register of wills to be placed in the 
new building, and also requires that what is known as a - 
ter and repair p shall be placed in the basement of the build- 
ing. It is stated by the architect of the building that to make 
the changes as proposed in the House provision will cost in round 
numbers some 000. The Senate passed che 775 these questions 
by declining to put the police court in this building, by eclining 
to change the location of the recorder of deeds and the register 
of wills, and believes that the 8 and repair shop would be 
out of place and impossible in the basement of the municipal 
buildi 


ding. À 

Mr. GORMAN. The provision which came from the House is, 
I understand, a c in the law; that is to say, when the build- 
ing was provided for it did not contemplate and embrace room for 
the police court. Therefore the provision in the bill as it came to 
the Senate is a change in the law. If that be true, in view of the 
fact that it would mar the whole structure and bring to the mu- 
nicipal building of the District a class of persons arrested for 
petty crimes and make it one of the most di ble features in 
the District of Columbia, I understand the attitude of the Senate 
is that they can not submit to a proposition so objectionable. I 
understand further that always in matters of this sort when dif- 
erences are to be adjusted between the two Houses, the House 


amendment shall have 


seeking to change the existing law or to put in a provision that 
had not theretofore been considered must recede. 

If that be so, in view of all the circumstances and the desire of 
everybody in the city who has thought of the matter, I trust the 
Senate will not consent to recede its amendment. If the 
case were reversed and the Senate had put upon the bill sucha 
33 and the other House had objected to it, I think it would 

the duty of the Senate to recede, That is the only way by 
which we can come toa conclusion in matters of this sort. There 
is every reason why the Senate should adhere to its amendment, 
and I trust the conferees will never consent, in the closing hours 
of the session, that such a provision shall be forced upon the bill. 

Mr, ALLISON. Just one word, Mr. President. The House 
does not concede that by the law which authorized the construc- 
tion of this building there was such a detailed statement as would 
poros Congress from now making provision for these offices. 

ut aside from that the change proposed, the modifications to be 
made, will postpone this construction, will require an entirel 
new set of plans, and will largely increase the cost of the build- 
ing, besides having the effect to place in the bnilding offices and 
places that ought not to be there at all, as, with the exception of 
the police court, they are well provided for and are in close prox- 
imity to the courts which constantly must refer to and deal with 
the records of the District, 

I have therefore moved that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments in disagreement and request a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. 
GALLINGER, and Mr, the conferees on the part of the 
Senate at the further conference. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12220) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

ae the Senate e from its amendments numbered 15, 24, 
and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 21, 31, 32, and 33, and agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: store- 
house and 5 office, to complete, fifty thousand dollars; 
in all, navy-yard, Charleston, S. C., seven hun and six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum pro insert seven million two hundred and eighty-four 
thousand and seventy-one dollars; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 14 of 
the amendment strike out all after the word President down 
to and including the word action,“ in line 15, and insert in lien 
thereof the following: who, upon approval of such report, shall 
authorize the purchase of such site and the establishment of such 
naval training station; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 
EUGENE HALE, 
GEO. C. PERKINS, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
GEORGE EpmunpD Foss, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, HALE. This is a complete agreement and disposes of the 
naval appropriation bill. The last item in the report which has 
just been read, referring to a tfaining station for the Navy upon 
the Great Lakes, was finally d to with an amendment leay- 
ing the whole matter, after the board provided by the Senate 
rted, to the President, who may then 
establish the station, so that it is not brought back for more con- 
tests in the two Houses or in either of the two Houses. The 
amendment which the Senate put on, which has been adopted 
with the modification I have stated, indicates that the new board 
to be appointed would be not nayal officers, but civilians, though 
that word is not used, living outside of any of the States that are 
interested in securing the site, 
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But it was not thought best to entirely restrict it, and the Sec- 
retary or the President can appoint a board consisting of a civil- 
jan, an engineer officer, and a naval officer; and I presume that 
that is what will be done, rather than to appoint three civilians. 
fey all that is left in the discretion of the Secretary or the Presi- 

ent. 

Another matter had passed beyond the jurisdiction of the con- 
ferees— 

Mr. FORAKER. Before the Senator passes from that amend- 
ment, I should like to learn a little bit more about the agreement 
having been reached as to the naval training station. The point 
to which I will address my inquiry is whether or not there was 
any limitation as to the territory within which the station should 
be selected. 

Mr. HALE. There is no limitation. 

Mr. FORAKER. Then they can go 
Lakes. They are not restricted to Lake 

Mr. HALE. No; all that is left to the board. 

Mr. FORAKER. They can take Put in Bay if they want to? 
I should like to have the provision read. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I should like to ask the Senator if the action 
of this commission is final or whether they will report to Congress, 
as in the previous legislation. 

Mr. HALE. They do not report, as I said, to Congress for 
controversy here, but report to the President, who may then es- 
tablish a station. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then the action of the board will be final. 

Mr. HALE. The action of the board, when approved by the 
President, will be final. 

Mr. FORAKER. The action of the board is to be subject to 
the approval of the President, and not to the approval of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. HALE. It is subject to the approval of the President. 
Undoubtedly the commission will be composed partly of civilians, 
but instead of being brought here for another controversy it is 
left to the President. Congress is not a very good place, as the 
Senator knows, to settle sites. I will state that this provision re- 
ceived the assent of the Senators from both sides of question 
and from the House Members. Itis left to the President to ap- 


upon any of the Great 
Michi 


Mr. HALE. It has been read. 

Mr. FORAKER. It is in the RECORD, 

Mr. HALE. It is in the RECORD. 

There is another matter, I was going to say, that had passed 
from the jurisdiction of the conferees use it was agreed to 
by both Houses—that a battle ship should be comprehended in the 
naval programme of the naval appropriation bill. Under the 
light of events that haye transpires in the East and the very re- 
markable developments that have in naval warfare been disclosed, 
if that matter had been open I should certainly have been in favor 
either of striking out the provision for the battle ship or provid- 
ing that no step should be taken toward committing o ves to 
it until the next session of Congress. But as it has been 
to by both Houses, we could not interfere with that matter. 

I may say that if I was Secretary of the Navy, in the present 
conditions I should not dare to go on and commit the Government 
to the building of another immense battle ship costing $8,000,000. 
The lessons of the war between Russia and Japan thus far go to 
show the vulnerability, the unsafety, of these immense, lofty bat- 
tle ships and the undesirability at present of committing our- 


selves to the further construction ofthem. The salient events of | shi 


the war show how e rt as an engine of war one of these 
enormous, high-turreted battle ships is. If she is struck below 
the water line and the center of gravity is disturbed, she turns 
over like a turtle and a hoa on board her is drowned. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 
Mr. HALE. Certainly. 
Mr. SPOONER. Is the language of the bill permissive or 
mandatory? 4 
Mr. E. Itis issive, undoubtedly. It authorizes. 
Mr. SPOONER. it is practically in the discretion of the 
partment or the President? 


De 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SPOONER. He can withhold action. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly the President and the Secretary can 
withhold action. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Maine will pardon me, I 
desire to recall his attention to the fact that when this bill was 
under consideration I ventured to suggest that the improvements 
in submarine offensive weapons and engines were such that it 
would probably be a comparatively short time before a battle 
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vided with protection against the submarine boat and the sub- 
marine to 0. 

Mr. . The Senator was wise in his suggestion, but 
events since then have marched with such startling rapidity that 
the point made by the Senator becomes more apparent and more 
important than it then was. 

he trouble with the great, the immense, the elaborate, the 
lofty battle ship, which, as Senators have seen, does not look like 
a ship, but like a great fortification, is that when she is hurt she 
can fight no longer. Other structures may bs hurt, may be splin- 
tered, may be damaged, but they keep fighting on. But if an ex- 
losion takes place from hurried firing in a turret,it is more than 
ikely to communicate to the magazine, and the whole ship, with 
everybody on board, is blown into theair. Aside from the occur- 
rences in the East, where Russian battle ships, one after the other, 
have been disabled and put out of service, we have had three im- 
portant calamitous accidents on our battle ships within the last 
year—the Towa. the Massachusetts, and later the Missouri. It was 
only the breadth of a hand that prevented the entire battle ship 
Missouri, the latest of our battle ships and the best upon that de- 
sign, being entirely destroyed. If the magazine had | been com- 
municated with by the , or the explosion, the whole ship 
would have gone. Just such an accident as that is likely to occur 
in any turret at any time during any battle. 

Mr. STEWART. May I interrupt the Senator from Maine to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not discre- 
tionary, under the language of this report from the committee of 
aria pes as to whether or not the Secretary shall take this 
actio a 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. The provision is that for the in- 
crease of the Navy the President is authorized, etc., and then it 
goes on to describe what shall be done. 

Mr. STEWART, I hope the Senator will allow me to make a 
single remark. I hope we shall not build it. I have suggested 
several times that I believed that these battle ships, so far as 
warfare is concerned, would soon be found to be an engine of the 
pas I do not believe they are up to date. They may be good 

or a battle at sea, but they will be superseded by submarine 
boats and other submarine devices to be employed near the land. 
I repeat, they will be of no use, except for a battle at sea, if such 
a battle shall ever occur, For battles about harbors I do not 
think they are going to be used. 

I believe the old monitors and ships of that style for the defense 
of ports were better than these expensive battle ships. Iam very 
glad the Department is under no necessity to construct such ships 
under the report that is made. I hope, before we undertake any 
such thing, we shall examine very carefully the progress of recent 
inventions for the defense of harbors—submarine boats and other 
inventions—which are being made daily for such defense. All 
those should be thoroughly examined before we expend these vast 
sums on a thing which, to my mind, is purely experimental. 

Mr. HALE. Of course this is y in the realm of conjec- 
ture. Nobody can prophesy with any authority; but with the 
lessons that have already been learned, I should doubt whether 
at the termination—whenever that may be—of the Eastern war 
between Russia and Japan any nation will go on building more 
of these enormous, high-turreted battle ships, and there is danger 
of this war showing to us that we have got a bad investment 
in the $150,000,000 that we have already put into the battle 


ps. 
I do not find undue fault with the Department or with the 
boards that have recommended these things, for other nations 
have been going on in a quite reckless way in building these enor- 
mous, high-turreted ships. It will be a melancholy thing if it is 
found that the great investment in these ships has proved of com- 
paratively little value in case of naval warfare. 

Mr. MALLORY. Will the Senator from Maine permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HALE. Y 


f . Yes. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire if it is a rule of our 
Department now that in battle ships the secondary batteries shall 
be superimposed on the main battery turret? Some vessels of the 
class, I think, of the Kearsarge have what are called superim- 
posed turrets,” with smaller guns, 8-inch guns, superimposed on 
the 12-inch guns; but that makes them rather lofty, and I should 
like to inquire if that is a rule to be adhered to hereafter in the 
construction of our battle ships? 

. HALE. Mr. President, in some remarks which I submitted 
when this bill was under consideration in the Senate I stated the 
history of the double superimposed turrets. It shows the fallacy 
of trusting entirely to a board of officers. There ought to be a 


ship, however well it might be protected against the ordinary | larger introduction of the discretion of the sara S the Navy 


projectile, would be out of date and obsolete if it were not pro- | in these matters, rather than that of the board. 
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and Kentucky were built not only with the lofty turrets which 
other turreted vessels have, but with the additional turret for 


small guns on top, making them still more top-heavy and more 
liable, to use the phrase which they have now adopted in the 
Navy, of “ turning turtle,” than if they had but one revolving 
turret. Atthattime the board declared that that was the typical 
vessel which ought to be built for the future. 

But the board changed its mind the next year, and we have 
had, most fortunately in my judgment, no more ships built, and 
none are contemplated of this still greater height than the ordi- 
nary turret the upper revolving turret for small guns. But it 
shows the fallacy of depending upon the reports of boards when 


the Secretary of the Navy has not had enough to do with it and 


Congress has not had enough to do with it. 

Congress ought to have some part in the legislation upon this 
matter; but the whole subject is now left with the Secretary of 
the Navy. I hope the Secretary will exercise large and adminis- 
trative caution, prudence, and restraint before any more money 
is spent upon another of these great battle ships. I hope he will 
himself exercise that prudence and that discretion. He is the 
representative of the Government in the Department, and in large 
questions he should decide; and he, better any board of mere 
naval officers, who want to keep pushing the building of these large 
vessels, can decide whether it is wise to go on and to commit the 
Government to the erection of another one of these unsafe vessels. 

Mr. McCOMAS, Will the Senator from Maine permit me to 
ask him a question which grows out of what he says? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. McCOMAS. The Senator speaks of the danger to battle 
ships and the effect of submarine torpedoes. Is not the same dif- 
ficulty apt to occur with respect to heavily armored cruisers? 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President, it is not. The Senator kas 
seen the two classes of ships and knows the difference between 
them. The center of gravity of the armored cruiser is not so likely 
to be disturbed by a shot or an accident or an . as is that 
of the battle ship. I think it likely that we may have gone to the 
extent of building the cruisers too large; but I think that in the 
future the formidable fleet will be the smaller vessels with the 
smaller guns. Pretty much all the damage that has been inflicted 
in naval warfare has been under this late management and deyel- 
opment of the fleets by the 8-inch guns, 

I do not pretend to be an expert, but from long study and con- 
templation I have certain views about these things, and I should 
not put a gun larger than a 10-inch gun in any ship. I should 
think twice—yes, three times—before building the great, high- 
turreted battle ships that a single shot or a single accident will 
put out of service. 

Mr, ALLISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MALLORY. Before the Senator from Maine takes his seat 
I should like to ask him a question for information as to the action 
of the conferees in regard to the Charleston Navy-Yard. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. That is left as the House left it on the motion of 
the Representative from the Charleston district in that body, with 
the addition of an appropriation for one more building. The 
House put on the bill, against the report of the Naval Committee 
of that body, items amounting to about $600,000—all that was 
3 committee have only added to that a provision for 
one 8 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I notice by the provisions of 
this bill that the discretion as the battle ships is in the 
President of the United States. at discretion, as I understand 


this provision, will require him to build a 16,000-ton battle ship 
or else postpone the construction of any battle ship under this 
bill. I want to ask the Senator from Maine how many of these 
16,000-ton battle ships we have now? 

Mr. HALE. None of them as yet have been launched, but 
three were provided for under the act of last year, and one this 
year, and previously there were three or four, perhaps five, al- 
most as large, but they do not come opt 16,000 tons. The lim- 
itation as to size has resulted from the language which rather 
unguardedly—and I take to myself some reproach about that— 
has been used, that they should be of about such a tonnage. So 
when we would provide for a ship of about 11,000 tons, the naval 
board would recommend a ship of 18,000 tons, and we would go 
on and build it. 

Last year, taking notice of this, I had inserted a provision which 
ought to have been put in bills before, that such vessels should 
be of not more than a certain ,80 that the Secretary of the 
Navy has discretion. I say the Secretary of the Navy,“ but it 
is all left to the President in terms, because that is our way of leg- 
islating. Practically, however, it is in charge of the 0 
the ST although the President, being a higher officer, is in- 
trusted terms with this discretion. So the Secretary can 
build under this provision any battle ship up to 16,000 tons, or 
hecan defer taking any steps until after developments in the East- 
ern war, for the President is only authorized to do this, 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, as I understand, there are but 
few battle ships of this size now in existence. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I trust we shall have order in 
the Senate Chamber. We on this side should like to hear what 
Senators on the other side are saying. I should like to be able to 
do so, at all events. 

pia PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will please come to 
order. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr, President, I do not know whether a bat- 
tle ship of this size has ever been constructed. 

Mr. HALE. There is not a 16,000-ton battle ship to-day afloat 
on any of the seas of the globe. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. A 

Mr. HALE. But there are several being built, and there is one 
that comes pretty near to that tonnage; but there is not to-day, I 
repeat, nor has there been tried in any way, nor tested at all, a 
single battle ship afloat of 16,000 tons. 

r. ALLISON. The discretion given to the President in this 
bill, I have no doubt, will be wisely exercised. In view of the 
fact that battle ships on the ocean are now being tested in a pretty 
lively way, I should think that it would do no harm to pone 
the preparation for the building of this battle ship until Congress 
can again convene and deal with this subject in the light of the 
situation at that time. 

Mr. HALE. That is exactly what I hope the Secretary of the 
Navy or the President will do. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understood the Senator from Maine—there 
was so much confusion in the Chamber, however, that I could 
not hear everything he said—to say that. in view of recent experi- 
ence growing out of the management of battle ships, as a result of 
the experience in the war being waged between Russia and 
Japan, if the conferees had had full charge of this matter and 
the right to deal with it, they probably would have left out this 
great battle ship of 16,000 tons. 

Mr. HALE. I can not quite speak for the conferees, but I cer- 
tainly should haye urged that upon the committee of conference 
if the subject had been within their discretion. 

Mr. GORMAN. I so understood the Senator. I understood, 
of course, the Senator to speak only for himself, but I wish to ask 
him whether it is even yet too late to bring up the question? The 
clause proviamg for the increase of. the Navy, beginning on page 
75 of the bill as it passed the Senate, placed in the President au- 
thority to have a battle ship constructed, of course under the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and under the supervision of a board, but it 
practically leaves with the President of the United States the 
primary and real responsibility in this matter. 

I trust that the President will take note of what has been so 
well said, not only this morning, but on a previous occasion, by 
the distinguished Senator from Nain e [Mr. HALE], the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who, while not being an ex- 

rt in naval architecture and construction, probably has had as 

rge experience in these matters as any man in the service of the 
Government and who has done so much to build up the Navy. 

What I ri to do when this bill was under consideration 
was to limit the appropriation, having in mind, as the Senator 
from Mains has in mind, the prediction of Mr. Ericsson, who 
built the first ironclad, that the time would speedily come when 
those great ironclads would become obsolete and when torpedo 
boats and submarine mines would supplant them. 

But the officers of the Navy have been so restless about this 
matter and so determined not to have any restraint put upon 
them that I have felt during this very session that there was an 
unwise and impolitic encroachment on the part of the Secretary 
of the Navy himself, who, when the suggestion was made for a 
reduction of this amount so as to afford time to enable the De- 
partment to ascertain what was the best policy to pursue, has 
criticised Senators and Representatives who had been advocatin, 
that idea and published them all over the world as being oppos 
to a navy. 

So, while I can understand perfectly the desire of the hoads of 
the T 3 in the 3 and pes pone He 5 
ing those who oppose great appropriations, I repeat w sai 
ae former occasion when thle b was under consideration, that 
the appropriation is too great; that we are moving along too rap- 
idly; but the power of the executive branch has been such durin 
this session that we have not been able in any respect to i 
the appropriations on these accounts. 

A hundred millions for the Navy! It must come back to the 
Executive as a matter of necessity to suspend the operation of this 
bill if the country is to be saved this enormous expenditure. 

I take it that the statement of the Senator from Maine that the 


f| conference committee has no jurisdiction over this matter is 


bably well taken, although I have known cases where a bill 
K been amended as this has been, not in relation to the number 
and ae of ships, but other provisions in some cases have been 
amended. 
Thad hoped that the conference committee would take the mat- 
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ter up, and not depend solely upon the exercise of a wise discre- 
tion in the executive branch. I have some hope that such discre- 


tion will be exercised in this particular case in the interest of the 
country; but that is not the proper way to legislate. 

The Senator from Maine is quite right, that Congress ought to 
determine, after an examination by experts and a report by the 
Navy Department, as to the character, the number, and the cost 
of these ships; and all that ought to be definitely stated in the 
act. That is what we have been doing from the beginning of the 
construction of the new Navy until recently. 

I trust the result of this discussion and the information we 
have gained in the management of war ships in the great contest 
being waged between the Russian and the 8 nations will 
induce us at the next session to more carefully scrutinize these 
appropriations. 

tis, I repeat, Mr. President, a most extraordinary thing that 
the country and the press of the country have taken no note of the 
tremendous speed at which we are proceeding in this matter of 


e for War. $ 
The Senator speaks of the sizeof the s. Sir, there has been 
War and the Navy 


a constant pressure from the experts of the 
Departments to make our guns greater and better than are pro- 
duced by any other nation on the face of the earth. We have 
given them ample authority and all the money that has been re- 
quired to do so. I remember well a contest was made for a year 
or two in both Houses of Con over a proposition to enable 
the Army to construct a 16-inch gun. We made appropriations 
for it. There was no machinery in the United States equal to the 
requirements of its construction, and I believe there has been 
built but one such gun, which cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The Navy, rivaling the Army and endeavoring to reach 
out further, attempted practically the same thing, but they only 
reached, I believe, a 13-inch gan. 

Now it has come to pass that the experience of naval officers 
all over the world has demonstrated that a 6 or an 8 inch gun is 
all that is required on one of these ships and that it is the most 
effective. So the time has come for a halt. 

It is true, as I said a moment ago, notwithstanding the press 
and apparently the people—for, as a rule, we can only judge what 
their views are through the press—seem to take no note of these 
expenditures; but the time has come—and I am glad to see the 
Senator from Maine take that view—of bringing the matter back 
to a fair consideration by Congress, so that we may have economy 
and a more thorough system in all of these expenditures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the nor of the committee of conference on the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

The report was agreed to. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE. I submit the report of the committee of con- 
on on the post-office appropriation bill, and ask that it may 


The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13321) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 

. having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
ica era and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
ows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 6, 
7, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 58, 
54, 63, 64, 65, 67, and 70. 

That the House recede fromits disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 42, 
43. 44, 58, 62, 69, and 71, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 8 and 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 11, line 6, strike out all after post- 
offices” down to and including ‘‘the allotment of same,” in 
line 18, and including amendment No. 4, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: “and for sparse mails at third and fourth 
class post-offices, one million dollars: Provided, No part of this 
appropriation shall be disbursed until the Postmaster-General 

publish the rules or regulations governing the Department 
in the allotment of same: ided further, That of the said one 
million dollars no greater sum than fifty thousand dollars shall 
be used for unusual business accruing at third and fourth class 
fices, and 1 sum than seven hundred and 
be used for separating mails at third an 


be available for allowances to third-class post-offices to cover cost 
of clerical services in accordance with the provisions stated in the 
paragraph next succeeding, and in addition to the five hundred 


thousand dollars therein appropriated. And the Postmaster- 
General shall report to Congress, prior to February 1, 1905, the 
method of application of this sum, and all the circumstances 
under which the appropriation has been disbursed;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all the matter inserted by amend- 
ment numbered 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: For 
allowance to third-class to cover the cost of clerical 
services, five hundred usand dollars in addition to the two 
hundred thousand d -llars appropriated for this service in the next 
preceding paragraph: Provided, That no allowance in excess of 
two hundred dollars shall be made where the salary of the 
master is one thousand dollars, one thousand one hundred do 5 
and one thousand two hun dollars; nor in excess of three 
hundred dollars where the salary of the postmaster is one thou- 
sand three hundred dollars, one thousand four hundred dollars, 
and one thousand five hundred dollars; nor in excess of four hun- 
dred dollars where the salary of the postmaster is one thousand 
six hundred dollars, one thousand seven hundred dollars, one 
thonsand eight hundred dollars, and one thousand nine hundred 
dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all of the matter contained in said 


retary of the Treasury that the terms, conditions, and limitations 
of such purchase and conveyance meet with his approval; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede fromits disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Page 13, line 9, strike out all after the word 
General“ down to and including the word Company,“ in line 
16; and also strike out the amendment of the Senate reading as 
follows: “Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the telephone service required in any post- 
office except in cases where the opportunity to furnish Aad serv- 
ice is afforded to all companies supplying the same in the city 
where said post-office is located, and then only to the company 
proposing to furnish the best service at the lowest rate of com- 
pensation;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the matter contained in said amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: from which sum 
may be paid the amount to fulfill the existing contract 
for service in Boston;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matterstricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: fifty-three; so that it will read: 
“two hundred and fifty-three clerks, class six; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: ‘‘ forty-one; ” so that it read: one 
thousand two hundred and forty-one clerks, class five; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: twenty-eight; so that it will read: 
“ fiyə hundred and twenty-eight clerks, class flye; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: seven hundred and twenty-six; so 
that it will read: ‘‘one thousand seven hundred and twenty-six 
clerks, class four; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: fifty: so that it will read: one 
thousand five hundred and fifty clerks, class four; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: two hundred and eighteen; ” so that 
it will read: four thousand two hundred and eighteen clerks, 
class three;”’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: two thousand and thirty-one;’’ so 
that it will read: “two thousand and thirty-one clerks, class 
two;”’ and the Senate a to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said 
amendment insert the following: eight hundred and five,” so 
that it will read: eight hun and five clerks, class one;” and 
the Senate a to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: ‘thirteen million two 
hundred and twenty-four thousand; so that it will read: thir- 
teen million two hundred and twenty-four thousand dollars;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the matter contained in said amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: and for their 
necessary Official not covered by their per diem allow- 
ance, not exceeding $5,000;”? and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Restore the following: For fees to special de- 
livery 5 5 ee 8900, 000,“ and add, after the word “ dollars,” 
page 25, line 9, the following: ‘‘Provided, That nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed to repeal or in any manner mod- 
ify section 161 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in its 
sopua to the Post-Office Department; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter contained in said 

amendment insert the following: eighteen; so that it will 
read: eighteen rural agents, at $1,500 each;’’ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter contained in said 
amendment insert the following: eighteen;“ so that it will 
read: “eighteen rural agents, at $1,400 each;’’ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment 
of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter contained in said amend- 
ment insert the following: two hundred and twelve thousand 
seven hundred; and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter contained in said amend- 
ment insert the following: ‘‘eighty-six;’’ so that it will read: 
ene rural agents in the field; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter contained in said amend- 
ment insert the following: ‘‘ one hundred and three thousand two 
hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 66, and agree tothe same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Of the matter contained in said amendment 
strike out the following portion: It shall be the duty of the pur- 
chasing agent to report to Congress at the commencement of 
every regular session. This report shall contain a schedule em- 
bracing the bids by classes, including the name of the bidder and 
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the prices named, indicating such as have been accepted;” and 
the te to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Restore the words “and their headquarters,” 
and add after the word “headquarters” the following: except 
in cases of post-office inspectors while temporarily located at any 
place on business away from home or their designated domicile 
for a period not exceeding twenty consecutive days at any one 
place; and the Postmaster-General shall designate an official domi- 
cile and headquarters within the division or territory to which 
such officer or employee is assigned; and the Senate agree to the 
same, B 

BOES PENROSE, 
J. P. DOLLIVER, 
A. S. CLAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JESSE OVERSTREET, 
J. J. GARDNER, 

I concur in this report except as to Nos. 42 and 43. 

JOHN A. MOON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr.CLAY. I suggest to the chairman of the committee—and 
I know that some other Senators on this side of the Chamber feel 
the same way about it—that this conference report be printed and 
taken up in the morning. I think it can be disposed of then in 
afew minutes. I hope that suggestion will be accepted. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator desires that, very well; but I 
should like to have the report agreed to to-day. 

Mr. CLAY. After conference with some of the Senators on 
this side of the Chamber, I am sure we shall save time by post- 
poning until to-morrow the consideration of the report. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well. 

3 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed and 
e over. 
DAVID ROBERTSON. 


Mr. PROCTOR. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3684) to place Davi 
Robertson, sergeant first class, Hospital Corps, on the retired list 
of the United States Army, to report it with an amendment, and 
to submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, in 
line 8, after the word Senate,” to strike out: 

Promote said David Robertson to be a second lieutenant of infan 
Army of the United States, and to place him upon the unlimited re 
of the Army in that grade. 

And to insert: 


to place said David Robertson on the retired list of the United States Arm 
with twine Spor tna of the grade held by him at the date of such 
retiremen 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 


in the 
list 


JOHN WALLER. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 36) to 
reimburse John Waller, postmaster at Monticello, N. Y., for 
money expended in carrying the mail, to report it with an amend- 
ment, and to submit a report thereon. 

Mr. PLATT of New York. Iask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection. the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, p ed to its considera- 
ti 


on. 

The amendment reperted by the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads was, in line 6, after the words ‘‘sum of,” to strike 
out 8800 and insert 8426.25: so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to John Waller. late postmaster at Monticello, 
3232 ] for money expended to conrying too United Deen 
— 5 and from —— 9 5 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

.JOSEPH CROW. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I am directed by the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2896) 
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for the relief of Joseph Crow, to report it with an amendment, 
and to submit a report thereon. : 

Mr. MILLARD. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of that bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MALLORY. What committee reported that bill? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads was, in line 9, to strike out the words as above 
stated and insert “ of post-office funds by Alfred M. Oleson;’’ 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enact etc., That the sum of $1,023.59 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the T not otherwise 55 and that the same 
be paid to Joseph Crow, of Omaha, county o las, State of Nebraska, to 
reimburse him for a like amount against account as boned 
by reason of the embezzlement of post office funds by Alfred M. Oleson. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was rejected. 

SOUTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF IOWA. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am instructed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14673) to create 
a new division of the southern judicial district of Iowa, and to 

rovide for terms of court at Davenport, Iowa, and for a clerk 
or said court, and for other purposes, to report it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of that bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, there being no objection, the 
nied as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 

on. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COURTS AT LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14944) establishing a regular term of 
the United States circuit and district courtsat Lewisburg, W. Va. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 
5 has not yet been concluded. 

Mr. S T. Iwanted to call the bill up when it was reported, 
but I happened to be absent from the Chamber at the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for infor- 
mation, subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, in line 6, to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That suitable rooms and accommodations are furnished 
8 said courts free of expense to the Government of the United 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a regular term of the United States circuit and 
district courts for the southern district of West Virginia shall be held every 
year at Lewisburg, W. Va., on the second Tuesday in February. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. NELSON. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5504) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to 
constructa bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved March 
29, 1904. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning businessis not yet 
concluded. Will the Senator wait until the morning business 
shall have been concluded? 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

REVISION OF PENSION LAWS, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution heretofore submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota . McCumBER], coming over under an objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Iask unanimous consent for the present 


consideration of the resolution. 
Mr. ALDRICH. What is the resolution? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 


The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. McCumsrr 
on the 23d instant, as follows: 

Whereas the pension laws ef the United States have not since the origin of 
the pension system been revised; and K 

hereas, owing to the fact of different warsand different acts of Con 

which have been passed relative thereto, some of which clearly apply to one 
condition and others to other conditions, a confusion has arisen with respect 
to their interpretation; and 

Whereas some of these acts are 9 some of them practically re- 
pealed, and some in part obsolete by implication: and 

Whereas the interpretation of erent Assistant Attorn eneral and 
Pension Commissioners has brought about a further conflict as to the legal 
prens of 3 acts, and has mae doubtful the full legal right of 
claimants; an 

Whereas by reason of these conditions the pension laws of the United 
Prates are in a condition of uncertainty and should be revised and codified; 


an 

Whereas the said laws are not inall respects adequate to meet the present 
conditions of the survivors of our wars: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 
to have prepared by officials of the Pension Bureau and to report to the Sen- 
ate at its next meeting in December, 1904, a proposed revision of the 
laws of the United States, applicable to all of the military service of the United 
States, the same to contain full notes of statutes and decisions; and that there 
be arranged in separate titles so much of the law as is still L and has 
reference y toeach particular war for which a pension law has been 


That there be drafted in such code, separate and distinct from the sub- 
stantive law relative to pensions, rule of procedure for claims, 2 
ee. therein such b! forms as will enable a pension claimant to conduct 

own case. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply wish to say in ref- 
erence to this matter that a bill was introduced some time ago and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions for the appointment of a 
commission to revise the pension laws of the United States. That 
committee, after considering the matter, deemed it better to first 
consult with the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Pensions to see if they could not with their present force do 
the work better than any commission. Therefore I called upon 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions 
and they informed me then, as they did also later by letter, that 
with the force which ear have and with attorneys and those who 
are competent to take the matter into consideration they could 
during the recess of Congress prepare a proposed pension law and 
submit it to the Senate. 

I believe we could get better results by this method of procedure 
than by a commission, and inasmuch as it is simply to report a 
8 revision with all amplifications and notes necessary for 

mators to fully understand it, I hope there will be no objection 
to allowing the Pension Commissioner and the Secretary of the 
Interior to prepare and report to us such a bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will inquire whether this is a Senate or 
a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a Senate resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is simply a Senate resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think if anything is to be done in this 
matter it ought to be by concurrent action of the two Houses. 

But; Mr. President, I wish to make a statement along a differ- 
ent line. Supposing that I was still cocapying the honorable 

tion of chairman of the Committee on Pensions, Judge Bot- 

, Who is chairman of a commission appointed some years ago 
to revise the statutes of the United States, telephoned me this 
morning that that commission have had for a considerable time 
under consideration a proposed revision of the pension laws and 
have almost completed their work. He said to me that if it was 
necessary the revision his committee had made could be completed 
and reported to Congress in a single week, but that they would 
like a little longer time than that to complete their work. 

Now, Mr. President, under those circumstances, inasmuch as 
this matter has had very careful consideration by three distin- 
guished jurists, and their work is almost entirely completed, it 
seems to meit is not . us to do anything further about 
it until we get the result of the work of that commission. 

If the matter had not been taken up previously I think the 
scheme the Committee on Pensions has suggested here would be 
a very wise one, and that it might result in precisely what we 
haye so long desired—a revision and codification of the pension 
laws. But under the existing conditions I think the Senator from 
North Dakota will agree with me that it is not wise for us to 
have a revision made by this distinguished commission and an- 
other revision made by law clerks in the Interior Department. 

So I trust, Mr. President, that for the present, at least, the reso- 
lution may be allowed to go over. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I desire to inquire why Con- 
gress shall impose upon itself the necessity of labor in connection 
with the pension laws? Why not just leave it to the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue an executive order and dispose of them here- 
after like he has done heretofore? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the necessity for a revision 
of the pension laws has long been felt, not ae every Senator 
who has made any study of the subject, but to the Interior 
Department itself There is, I believe, no commission that could 
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so successfully deal with that subject as could the Department 

itself. The Department are ready, willing, and anxious to make 

this report for ns at the next session. They are able to make it. 

2 have all the data before them. They have every one of the 
itions before them upon which there been oa 

ment between the Ss and the legislators. ey under- 

stand the matter thoronghly. 

Every question that can . arise under the pension laws 
is daily before the Pension Bureau. It seems to me that, having 
before them constantly all of these defects, the Pension Bureau is 
better enabled to prepare and to present to us for intelligent dis- 
cussion a proposed am ent or revision of the pension laws. 
Even though there may have been a commission working on gen- 
eral laws and taking up the pension laws in connection with 
them, I do not believe that that commission can give us the infor- 
mation that is called for in this resolution. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that the resolution may pass, 
as we will have then the report directly from the Interior Depart- 
ment and from the Pension Bureau, which will enlighten us on 
every point on which we will want information at the coming 
session. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if it were purely and only a cod- 
ification of the pension laws, even including pension orders and 
re ons 

. McCUMBER. It is not, Mr. President. 


Mr. BAILEY. Then it might be proper to request the Depart- be 


ment having charge of it to make the compilation. But Iunder- 
stand the Senator to sa that the legislation in certain respects is 
inadequate, and he fan És the advice of the Pension Department 
Bet tters of ! — 1 Am I correct in that? 

Mr. M The Senator is not correct. That may be 
one in e e overlap corn other. pore od e are 
practi implication. e of them are 
claimed to be obsolete; some of them are not. They are not all 
of them clearly f e of them relate to one war, and 
some to another. Take, for instance, the Indian wars. The acts 
are not all couched in the same A 1 
ject to the same conditions. 375 preamble explains the reaso 
for this work. The reason that 5 
eee one out of the many reasons, 

Srey wipe ic cel fasts asec Degree Cm 

roperly come in a terior en n- 
resa. But when Con confesses its inability to reconcile 
conflicting laws, or the Department confesses its inability to state 
what law has been 3 and what is in force, it looks to me 
like we need legislation more than advice. 

Iam not willing to see 5 e 1 entirely abdi- 
cate its zips to legislate on these matters, and I am compelled to 
oras to dee consideration of the resolution. 

I can not see how the Senator can say the 
Department would be legislating when we ask the ent to 
give us information that oe may legislate on the subject. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is the Department's duty to give us that in- 

and you ask 
And we propose simply to call 
Mr. LODGE. Icall for the regular order. Objection has been 


made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is the regular 
order, Objection was made to it on Saturday. 

Mr. GORMAN. : 3 to it on Saturday. 


Mr. 3 

Mr. M President, that is exactly what we are 
doing in this resolution. We are calling for the information, but 
we are calling for it to be submitted to us in such a form, with 
such annotations, that we may clearly and distinctly understand 
it, so that it may be the better presented for our consideration. 

I certain! * eee 


in the form of 
ane is not a si single committe tha doos not send down tothe 

„„ for information, and they ask the Depart- 
ment to a bill for legislation. 

In two- of the cases the bills which are passed by the 
Senate are such bills as are reported by the several Departments 
to the Senate. It gives us a better understanding of the matter, 
Be TTS Tican see no objection to its coming in this form, 
3 Pl CH. Will the Senator permit the last whereas to 

read? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ee fe eee Coe ae the preamble 


1 572775 uestion is reached on agreeing 
ott r. ALDRICH. That relieves one of my objections to the res- 
on. 


Mr. BAILEY. ORNI SD SORLO O SEED eee, EEEE 
ment that there shall be a proposed revision, an and content himself 
ARS OE Then I will have no objection to the resolu- 


on. 
Mr. McCUMBER. We have a compilation now that has been 


wa 
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prepared, and I defy the Senator or anyone else to understand 
that compilation. As I said, several portions overlap each other 


and are ost incomprehensible. 
Mr. BAILEY. Surely the Senator does not pro to intrust 
a revision to a Department that is incapable of ing an intelli- 


gible compilation? If yon have a compilation you can not under- 
stand, as matters exist, then what would be the state of the law 
when the same compilers were through with the revision? 

Will the Senator permit me to ask what objection there is to 
the commission whose appointment and whose work now is al- 
most Leeson ype as has just been stated by the Senator from New 


Hampshire? I understand that commission was appointed under 
a law of Con 
Mr. GALLINGER. Several years a 


Mr. BAILEY. Several years ago. ey ha ve doubtless been 
paid for their work and are now ready to hand if over completed 
to Congress. In the face of the fact that ss Aga! the a . 
ment in the usual and ordinary way of or, op gre h 

vision or codification, and in view of the that they a 9585 
within a week or ten days of a readiness to present their work to 
Co „it seems to me unusual, if not e , that the 
whole matter should now be taken out of their hands and com- 
mitted to some one else. 

There must be some pods reason forit. Of course the Senator 
does not 9 a measure of this kind without a reason. It may 
that he has examined the compilation soon to be submitted and 
that it is unsatisfactory, or it may be that those who have under- 
taken the work under the authority of Congress have not revised, 
but have en compiled, the laws, and it may be that fl laws 

are d er than to know what the existing law 

OF course the Senator from North Dakota might enlighten the 
Senate on that point. It might be that the Senate would take 
this whole matter out of the ds of those to whom it has been 
intrusted and commit it to new hands, which, in the nature of 
things, would require some time for its Work. 


I will ask the Senator from New Ham th the permis- 
sion of the Senator from North Dakota, wae the commission 
to which he referred has been e in this work? 


Mr. GALLINGER. I remem meeting Judge Botkin, of 
Montana, I think, who was at the head of the commission, at 
least three years par The commission was then in its 


work of revising ng Judge Botkin . 
This morning Ju oned me as part of their 
work they had taken the pension laws and have given the 


matter very careful and patient consideration, and are about to 
conclude their work on that particular branch ‘of the law, saying 
to me that if it was n they could report on that within a 
a or ten days, but that they would like to have a little more 


in. BAILEY. Now Icomprehend. That is the same commis- 
sion that was authorized by a duly enacted law to codify all the 
laws of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely; all the laws. 

Mr. BAILEY. And itis their duty in codifying those laws to 
omit the obsolete portions, those that have been repealed by sub- 
sequent enactments. That commission was y com 
of great lawyers, some of whom I had the honor to know. I un- 
derstand that some of them now are entitled to the highest re- 
spect for their legal attainments. Surely it is better to leave it 
with them than to send it to the Department, whose compilation 
is admitted to be se! fig le. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not simply a question 
of compilation. What we wish is a revision. I do not think that 
the Department would have any authority in a matter of Spat aae 
tion to leave out anything of ey body of the law itself 
would tend to make it clear and explain it. Even though 
tions of the law overlap each other, even though some portions 
were more or less inconsistent with’ each other, still they would 
all have to goin the compilation. In a matter of a revision of 
the laws we would change the substance of the laws themselves, 
we would them in a form in which they would be intel- 
ligible, we would leave out the redundant matter, and would 
change it entirely to conform it to present conditions. 

e e eee twig sakes out of the 
hands of the commission of which the Senator If they 
make their report, well and good. But I would place more con- 
fidence in a report that was made not only by good lawyers but 
by those who have a full and complete knowledge of the subject- 
matter and of the infirmities that daily arise under the adminis- 


tration of the ion laws. We might have the best of 
3 l laws bat inorder to 3 a fair 
system o rigor Ws, in order to W. we wish, in 
order to avoid th da adn To was secure greater jus- 

CC the on laws. I be- 
lieve that many could be given us by the Department 
that could sak be us by a commission unless that commis- 
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sion got its information from the De ent. In my talk with 
the Secretary of the Interior and with the Commissioner I have 
not ascertained that this commission has called upon them for 
any great amount of assistance or information. 

x President, we appointed some ten years ago, I think, a com- 
mission to revise the criminal code of the United States. That 
commission, I believe, made, some three or four years ago, one 
little report of what it was doing, and the revision not shown 
up yet. I do not believe the commission that has been appointed 
will have for our use a report that we can use and use to the same 
advantage that we could the one which the resolution calls for. 

They have their force there in the Department at work: they 
can give us this information, and if the Department are willing to 
furnish us that information, I can not see what possible objection 
any Senator could have to the Senate receiving it. The Commit- 
tee on Pensions wish it; they ask for it; it is no nse to the 
Government to grant it, and if we need it in our deliberations 
and ask for it, I do not understand why any Senator should ob- 
ject to our receiving it. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Mr. President, a single word. I hesitate, 
of course, to put myself in 5 to the wishes of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Pensions, and yet it 
does seem to me conclusive that inasmuch as this matter is in the 
hands of a very distinguished commission, composed of eminent 
jurists who have given the matter great consideration, it is safer 
there than in the hands of what is provided in this resolution— 
officials of the Pension Bureau. I apprehend there is not a lawyer 
of any considerable distinction in the Pension Bureau, unless it be 
the Commissioner himself. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I beg to differ with the Senator on that 
point. I think there is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, if there are eminent 
lawyers working for from $1,200 to $2,000 a year, I think they 
might find better employment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. One may become quite efficient, I will say 
to the Senator, where all his life work for ten or fifteen years has 
been in a single Department, so that he would understand at least 
the pension laws, though he might not understand real-estate laws. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says this will not be any ex- 
pa to the Government. Of course it will. If officials of the 

eau are detailed to do this work, when they are doing that 
they will not be doing something else. The fact is that it will not 
be of any e if we allow it to remain in the hands of the 
commission that now has it in charge. They are paid a salary, a 
large salary commensurate with their distinguished attainments. 
I really think that in the matter of correct and salutary legisla- 
tion we ought at least to wait until this commission makes its re- 
port, which will be here before we assemble in December next. 

I can not believe that we will get a result as favorable from a 
codification, or whatever it may be, made by clerks in the Bureau 
of Pensions as we will from eminent jurists who are now engaged 
in the work. 

My attention was oreo’ the last whereas, as well as by 
some of the preceding ones, a I confess that I do not see the 
gent necessity for this work. We have got along pretty well. 

e Pension Bureau are ting pensions under existing laws, 
and I do not know that the soldiers are finding fault about it; 
they seem to be doing it very liberally. Congress is taking up 
the work of special pensions, and I do not apprehend that any 
codification or revision or the laws will help us in determining 
any of the cases that come here for our consideration. 

Everything considered, Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
resolution can safely be laid over for the present and not be 
pressed for further action. 

But, Mr. President, if the resolution is to pass I want it to be a 
concurrent resolution, and I now move to amend the resolution, 
so that it will read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 


And also to amend it so as to provide that the report shall be 
mae to Congress at its next meeting, in place of being made to 

e Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to make the resolution a con- 
current resolution, and in line 3 to strike out the words “the 
Senate,” and insert in lieu thereof the word Congress.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from New Hampshire was mak- 
ing an observation when I came into the Chamber that I did not 
distinctly understand. I should like to interrogate him, with his 
consent, in regard to it. If I correctly understand the Senator, 
he said that the commission which is revising the statutes of the 
United States has about completed a revision of the pension laws 
and will be shortly ready to report. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator, as I stated in 
my previous remarks, that this morning, supposing that I still 
occupied the position of chairman of the Committee on Pensions, 
Judge Botkin, who is at the head of that commission, telephoned 
me, saying that thé commission had had for some time under con- 
sideration 3 laws and had about completed their work 
and could e a completed report, if necessary, so far as their 
work was concerned, in a week. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota why we should have two revisions of the pension laws pro- 
ceedin = the same time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know why we should have two 
commissions appointed for considering the general laws and an- 
other one appointed for the consideration of the criminal code; 
yet such seems to haye been the case. One thing is certain: This 
commission, I believe, were appointed some four or five years ago, 
and up to the present time they have paa nothing. The Com- 
mittee on Pensions has had before it the matter of the revision of 
the entire pension code. We wish to take that up at the next ses- 
sion. The committee desires to get all the light it can on that 
subject. It ought not to be forced to secure all of the light that 
it may receive entirely from a revision by the commission who, as 
has been suggested, are working upon a revision of the entire laws 
of the United States. 

We ask for many things in this resolution that would not be in 
their revision, For instance. we ask that it contain full notes 
of statutes and decisions.“ We ask “that there be arranged in 
separate titles so much of the law as is still 8 and has 
reference specially to each particular war for which a pension law 
has been passed. Weask that there be drafted in such code, 
separate and distinct from the substantive law relative to pensions, 

e of procedure for pension claims, providing therein such blank 
forms as will enable a pension claimant to conduct his own case.“ 
In other words, we ask for considerable information that we 
would not obtain in the revision by this commission. 

In order to take this matter up intelligently before the com- 
mittee, as I said, the chairman of that committee called upon the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions and 
stated to those officers what was desired; that it was desired sim- 
ply for the purpose of information and to get the idea of the Pen- 
sion Bureau as to what the pension law ought to be, that the 
Department's ideas might guide, to some extent, our own judg- 
ment. This we could not get from the Commissioners, because 
they have spay to do with carrying into effect the pension 
laws. They would necessarily not understand them as well or 
understand the many defects that are in those laws as the Depart- 
ment which has the enforcement of the laws. 

Now, as the Pension Committee asked for this, I was directed 
to introduce the resolution. It was done for that purpose, so that 
we might secure this information. They can furnish it; they are 
willing to furnish it and desirous to doit, That being the case, 
not knowing exactly whether this matter will come before the 
next Congress or not, but being certain that the Bureau can fur- 
mnie as something, we simply ask that they be allowed to fur- 
nish it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, is the Senator through? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply want to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who says he has heard no 
complaint from the soldiers relative to the present pension laws 
or relative to their enforcement, that it is certainly a surprise to 
me. The great complaint that is made by the soldiers of the 
country is the red-tapism that they have to go through in order 
ere ee and snake fever spat ain ral respecte 
procedure that we have brought matter before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the resolution goes to the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I beg the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate, Lag hss born absent on a conference—— 

Mr. Mc BER. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me that I may simply ask that the resolution, instead of going to 
the Calendar, may lie on the table and go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. TELLER. I object to that. Let it go to the Calendar. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the res- 
olution goes to the Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Re mtatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 3117) to expedite business in the district court of the 
United States for the district of Oregon; 

A bill (8. 3238) to amend and eens ee asia relating to mu- 
nicipal corporations in the district o 


f 7 
A bill (S. 4651) for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard 


Cushion, executors of the last will and testament of Martin Dow- 
deceased; 
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A bill (S. 5255) to provide allotments to Indians in the White 
Earth Reservation in Minnesota: and 

A bill (S. 5369) to extend to Peoria, TIl., the privileges of the 
seventh section of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, 
governing the immediate transportation of merchandise without 


a isement. 

e message also announced that the House had di to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14754) providin 
for the restcration or maintenance of channels, or of river an 
harbor improvements, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15054) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes; asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. and had appointed 

r. Hemenway, Mr. Van Vooruis, and Mr. LIVINGSTON man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

em also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the following bills, disagreed to by the Senate, 
agrees to the conferences asked for by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Ala managers at the respective conferences on 


the Ree of the House: 
A bill (S. 76) granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell; 
A bill (S. 128) granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 


Gihon; 
A bill (S. 8489) granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; and 
oahi (S. 8784) granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were subsequently signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 2866) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to author- 


ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Se 


Memphis, Tenn.,’’ approved April 24, 1888; 

A bill (S. 4483) declaring each of the tunnels under the Chicago 
River an obstruction to navigation, and for other te 

A bill (H. R. 6758) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 12044) to authorize the establishment of a life- 
saving station at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, Michi- 


Sag bill (H. R. 18014) to authorize the appointment of road over- 
seers and to create road districts in the district of Alaska, and for 


other Ag ae 

A (H. R. 18262) to confirm the title to lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 in 
square No. 979, in Washington, in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 14588) to revive and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Company to 
construct and maintain a bridge across Red River, in the State of 
Louisiana, at or near ee 

A bill (H. R. 14590) to authorize the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston and Dale counties, Ala., to construct a bridge 
across the Choctawatchee River between Houston and Dale coun- 


ties, Ala.; 

A bill (H. R. 15014) to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennes- 
see River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 15165) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Bay; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) Psy for printing annu- 
ally the Report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the year en une 30, 
1904, and for prior years, and for other purposes, and asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the di ing votes of the Houses 
thereon. a ; 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees, 

he motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLI- 

sox, and Mr. TELLER the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 


of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14754) providing for the restora- 
tion or maintenance of channels, or of river and harbor improve- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

KINS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 8 Mr. ELKINS, Mr. NEL- 
son, and Mr. Berry conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COURTS IN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam directed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary to report back favorably with an amendment 
the bill (H. R. 15228) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis. III. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. It is a very short bill and local in its character. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was to strike 
out the proviso at the end of section 3, as follows: 

Provided, however, That suitable rooms and accommodations are furnished 
for holding said courts free of expense to the Government of the United 
States until such time asa Fed building szall be erected in said city of 
East St. Louis. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. BACON rose. 
Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Georgia kindly yield to 
I desire to ask 
Mr. BACON. I have not the floor. I can not yield to the 


nator. 

Mr. NELSON. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5504) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River,” 1 9 0 March 29, 
1904. It isa Senate bridge bill, and I should like to have it go 
over to the House so that it may be there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
which will be read. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Minnesota asked me to yield 
tohim. Ihave not the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Georgia gave notice that at 
2 o’clock he would desire to address the Senate, and, according to 
the usual custom, he has a right to the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Iwas aware of that fact, and therefore I asked 
the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. BACON. I gave notice that I would ask the courtesy of 
the Senate to-day, but the time has expired, and I do not know 
whether the Senate desires that I shall proceed or not. I submit 
myself to the pleasure of the Senate. ; 

r. CULLOM. Go right on. 

Mr. TELLER. Goon. 

Mr. BACON. I will state that three or four Senators have 
asked that I would yield to them, and if it will not take too much 
time I will do so with pleasure, especially as I myself am now in 
a condition to ask favors. Iwill state the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Morean] has given notice that at a certain hour he will call 
up resolutions from the House relative to the death of one of his 
1 es in that body, and therefore my time is necessarily 

imited. 

I have consented, however, that I would yield to certain Sena- 
tors, and with the permission of the Senate I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Foster], provided his bill does not 
consume time. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington. It is a very short bill, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BACON. I will state to the Senator from Minnesota that 
I will yield to him, but I have made a promise to three Senators 
prior to his request, and I will yield to him in his order. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ido not make an objection, but 
5 I do not think it is regular for a Senator to 
get the floor for one purpose and then yield to Senators to pass 
bills. I make no objection in this instance, but I do not want to 
be bound to that practice. 

Mr. BACON. e Senator will understand that it is not at my 


instance it is done. 
Mr. TELLER. For fear of establishing the precedent that a 
Senator may give notice that he will spe at a certain time aud 
object. 


then farm out the time of the Senate, 
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TRUSTS AND PRICES OF MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I ask that there be laid before the 
Senate the reso ution offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOL- 
LIVER] and the amendment proposed by myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the resolutions referred to. Does the Senator desire to haye 
them read? 

Mr. BACON, If they will be considered as read and inserted in 
the Recorp at this point, I do not desire to consume the time of 
the Senate by having them read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator 
from Iowa and the amendment of the Senator from Georgia will 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. DOLLIVER on the 18th instant 
is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is hereby, 
directed to prepare and send to the Senate a statement showing what com- 
panies have been oe errs in the United States and what investments of 
fndependent of the so-called © trasta,” and th arog 5 

ependent of the so-ca 2 an e 
with the total capitalization of the trust combinations. 


The amendment of Mr. Bacon to the foregoing resolution, sub- 
mitted by him on the 2ist instant. is as follows: 

Add as an additional resolution the following: 

“Resolved further, That the Secretary of Commerceand Labor be, and heis 


hereby, directed to procure, so far as practicable, the information h ter 
specified, ras Se po =a same to the Senate during the present session of 

n cable. 

2 First. hat classes of goods manufactured in the United States have, dur- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1903, been sold or offered for sale in foreign 
countries, or for export to foreign countries, by the manufacturers thereof, 
or rooh their representatives or agents, at prices less than the same 


man: 
report, while including so far as practicable all classes of 


a 
and kitchen fore ture, sewing machines, vehicles of all kinds, farm imple- 


tive prices in said sales paren for each of the said of goods, and 
the foreign countries in which or for export to which said sales mee made. 
was the general 


“Second. What, . of goods, 
arengo during the said period of the said comparative prices in sales in the 
U. States and in the several foreign countries. 

“Third. If, during the said period, the said comparative prices in a iy in- 
stances fluctuated materially from said average; then, stated separately, what 
7.7... AOA ee COE ached tu. te fone 
when said fluctuations occurred. 15 7 

“The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is further directed to mako said 
reports as soon as practicable, and if, when the same shall be completed, the 
Senate shall not be then in session, he is hereby directed to file same with 
the Secretary of the Senate, and there shall thereupon be copies of said re- 
ports immediately printed for the use of the Senate.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, itis not my purpose to enter upon 
a discussion of the trust question in its broad scope, as would seem 
to be ee by the resolution offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. DoLLIVER]. The fact is that his very exhaustive and conclu- 
sive speech leaves little to be said upon the trust question. At least, 
if his view is correct, it is certainly unnecessary to say anything 
more upon it. The Senator has found a very happy solution to this 
hitherto insoluble . Which, I presume, will result in its 
final disposition and removal from the field of discussion and de- 
bate. en divested of the oratoric garb in which the eloquent 
Senator clothed it. the proposition submitted by him him is, when 
viewed in its nudity, substantially that all trusts are divided into 
two classes, the good and the bad; that the good trusts are en- 
tirely beneficent and thus can do no harm, and therefore require 
no attention on our ; and that, happily for the public inter- 
ests, the bad trusts have in them the erent seeds of fatal dis- 
ease, through the natural development of which they will cer- 
tainly die, and that therefore no action is needed upon our part 
to hasten their early and inevitable demise. 

If this suggestion of the learned and honorable Senator is cor- 
rect, I repeat it is a most happy solution of the trust question, 
and we probably will hear no more of it, either in Congress or in 
the political campaign upon which we are about to enter. 

The thing seems so simple which has thus been suggested 
by the learned Senator that each one of us is astonished that it 
had not occurred to any of us before. The country is certainly 
to be congratulated, however, that the matter has—by the in- 
Further and eloquence of the Senator —been removed from all 

urther necessity for investigation or action. 

If the proposition of the Senator is correct, the converse of the 
proposition, I presume, might be recognized as a sound one to 
wit, that if a trust has not died, that is conclusive evidence that 
it is a good trust, and it, in consequence, ought not to be inter- 
fered with. Whilethat proposition may, under the logical demon- 
stration of the Senator, as a general one, be perforce accepted 
by us as correct. in this as in all others there are notable excep- 
tions, and the purpose I have to-day is to devote myself, in some 


measure, to the humbler task, not of a general discussion of the 
trust question, but of pointing out, if I may be able to do so, how, 
even in the case of a good trust, which we must assume to be the 
character of all existing trusts, because otherwise they would not 
be alive, there are some provisions of the present protective tariff 
law which enable that good trust to work hardship to the people 
and even to oppress them. - 

I am not even going, Mr. President, into the full field that that 
suggestion might authorize. I propose to limit myself to-day to 
the narrower consideration of the opportunity which some sched- 
ules of the protective tariff law, as it is now found upon the 
statute books, gives to these good trusts’’—undeniably good 
because they are alive and not dead—to sell to the people of the 
United States their products at from 25 to 100 per cent above the 
figures at which they can afford to sell to foreign consumers, and 
at which they do sell to foreign consumers. 

The amendment which I have offered to the resolution of the 
Senator from Iowa is almost literally a copy of a resolution which 
I introduced in the Senate in December last. I would very much 
prefer, of course, that I might have the opportunity to discuss 
this question after the information intended to be gained by the 
resolution and this amendment had been obtained. But that is 
manifestly impossible now. 

At the time when Lintroduced the resolution, in December, there 
was promptly a motion made by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Islan po ALDRICH], the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, to refer it tothe Committee on Finance, and that was 
sufficient notice served that it was not intended that the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor should have an opportunity to gain for us 
the information which we desired, and to report it to the Senate. 

I presume, Mr. President, that it may be safely assumed that 
the objection of the Senator from Rhode Island, who, at least in 
the matter of tariff, is the mouthpiece of his party in this body, 
is and was a sufficient evidence of the fact that the procurement 
of that information and its conveyance to the public would not be 
to the interest of the party upholding the oppressive features of 
the icular law concerning the operation of which this infor- 
mation was sought to be had. It can not be doubted that if that 
information, when obtained, would show that there were no dis- 
criminations in prices between domsstic and foreign consumers 
of our protected goods, so far from desiring to me the pro- 
curement of that information, the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island would have been eager to have had it produced. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. I will for a question; but I wish to state to the 
Senator that at half past 4 o’clock there is a special order to come 
before the Senate, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was simply going to say that historical ac- 
curacy requires me to state that those resolutions were submitted, 
I think „in the very first days of the session. I simply gave notice 
3 I would rps eir oe to the 5 ri ce for 

purpose of putting them into ae shape. ve not no- 
ticed any zeal on the part of the Senator from Georgia to secure 
information which might embarrass him in a speech of the kind he 
is now making. I do not know that he has since called up the 
resolutions. 

Mr. BACON. From that I assume that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is in favor of the adoption of the resolutions now: and 
while we will not discuss the past, I shall be content if the Sena- 
tor will lend his valuable aid to the adoption of the resolution of 
the Senator from Iowa, with the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave not recently had time to examine the 
resolutions of the Senator from Georgia; but if he will allow them 
to go to the Committee on Finance, I will see that they are put 
in some practical form. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator indulges in pleasantry. I noticed 
when the Senator from Iowa introduced the resolution the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island was not anxious that there should be any 
supervision of it by the Committee on Finance; but so soon as 
this particular feature is touched, the sensitiveness of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is immediately developed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no doubt the Senator from Iowa at 


the proper time would ask to have his resolution referred to the 


appropriate committee. 

Mr. BACON. No; he will not, if he wishes its adoption. I 
hope that we may adopt the resolution, with my amendment, at 
this session, in order that the information ae be 

But, to resume, I remark that the obvious effect of a protective 
tariff provision is to increase the price to the consumer of the par- 
ticular article affected by that part of the tariff schedule. That 
is the purpose of the protective tariff, so far as it exceeds the de- 
mands and requirements for revenue. It is not to be credited 
that the producer would favor a protective tariff as to his par- 
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ticular product if the effect of that feature of the tariff were to 
compel him to receive a less sum for his product than he would 
receive if the tariff law were not enacted. 

Even if the preat popeda ho De aeto t Taa the 


protective tariff is bene t, and that there is the general good 
to result from it in the alleged benefit flowing from the employ- 
ment of labor in this country in the production of the article 
which is to be produced, and in the retention in the United States 
of the money which is spent by the consumer when he purchases 
the article—even if this general consideration is to be taken into 
account, it is not to be credited that there is a producer who is 
so public-spirited that he would be willing that the tariff should 
have that result, if it should be accompanied by the further result 
of a reduction of the price of the article produced by him. So 
that. from the most rational and commonplace consideration, we 
are justified in saying that the purpose and design of the protective 
tariff on a icular article is to enhance the price of it to the 
consumer of that article. - 

If, however, we accord to all consumers see ay spirit of 
self-sacrifice which would prompt them to be willing to submit to 
these increased prices for this general good, which is all to 
be the necessary result of the operation of a protective tariff, itis 
not unreasonable that these patriotic consumers, thus willing to 
sacrifice their interests for the general good, should be 
informed as to the degree in which this sacrifice is required o 
them, and that they should be informed as to whether or not the 
sacrifice thus required of them is within reasonable limits or 
whether it is unreasonable, oppressive, and extortionate. 

Mr. President, if I do not trespass too far upon the time of the 
Senate, before I conclude I desire to say a word upon the subject 
of the distinction, even from the weeny Sor of the legitimate pro- 
tectionist, between a legitimate tariff that standpoint—the 
standpoint which I myself do not 3 will say in passing 
and 8 rates which are uded in some of the 
schedules which are oppressive to the people and far above any- 
thing which would be authorized by the tenets of those who 
claimed in the early days to be the-fathers, the promoters, and 
the founders of the protective system. But I will not talk about 
that now, Mr. President, and it is possible that I may not reach 
that. I do not know. 

I return, however, to the proposition that the consumer is enti- 
tled to know, even if he has this spirit of self-sacrifice, and even 
if he is a protectionist, whether the schedules are such that in 
their practical operation there is a limit within what he may con- 
sider to be legitimate bounds or whether they go far beyond that 
limit. A great many tests may be applied, but Iam y going 
to confine myself, as I have said, within a very narrow line of 
inquiry in endeavoring to apply one test, which, while I concede 
it is not a conclusive test, is a valuable test in the fact that it may 
be said to be a concrete test. Iam not going to indulge in gen- 
eralities, I am not going to discuss abstract propositions, for while 
generalities and abstract propositions give more opportunity for 
oratorical display, they do not give the opportunity for the close 
test of argument which is furnished in a concrete presentation, 
and it is consequently my purpose e 
presentation of this question as to whether or not the op ty 
which is furnished to the domestic producer to sell to the domes- 
tic consumer his product at a rate of from 25 to 100 per cent 
higher than he to the foreign consumer is or is not evidence 
that the present tariff has any features which are abusive even 
of legitimate protection doctrine as laid down by those in the past 
who have been its advocates and great expounders. 

I said, Mr. President, that this is not an infallible test. and I 
recognize that there may be circumstances under which the fact 
that a producer sells his uct in a foreign market at less than 
he sells it in the domestic market may not be evidence of that 
which I think is found in the general practice of sales of that 
kind. I recognize the fact 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I rec- 
ognize the fact, of course, that the producer may sell his goods in 
a foreign market at less even than their cost to him, in order that 
he may introduce them, I recognize that there may be - 
lar circumstances where, from competitive reasons, in that 
a party may have the advantage thereafter to legitimately com- 
pete, he may for such reasons make a sacrifice by a sale in a for- 
eign land at less than he could afford to do ata profit. There- 
fore I eliminate all of that and take none of that into the account. 
The consideration to which I invite the attention of the Senate 
is to cases where the regular business of the producer, not in iso- 
lated instances, but in his regular course of business, is to sell the 
pee =e foreign consumer at from 25 to 50 or 100 per cent 

than he sells it to the domestic consumer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me 3 him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 


f | the tariff, and that brin 


to limit myself to a concrete | cre 


Mr. BACON. Ido. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think because British or 
German producers sell their goods habitually in the United States 
at a less price than they do in their egg countries that this 
fact would be an evidence of inherent defect in the tariff system 
of either of those countries? 

Mr. BACON. I do not exactly catch the Senator’s inquiry; 
but if the Senator will allow me to proceed with the concrete in- 
stances to which I propose to bring his attention, possibly that 
may answer 1 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly, yes. 

Mr. BACON. Isay, Mr. President, that while it is not an in- 
fallible test it is a valuable test. For instance, if a manufacturer 
of sewing machines sells a sewing machine to a seamstress in this 
country for $25 and sells to the consumer in England the samo 
machine for $15, there must be a reason for that discrimination 
in the price. He sells his machine for $15 in England because 
the English manufacturer stands there with his machine, equally 
good, which he sells at that price, and the American manufac- 
turer must sell at that price or not sell at all. On the other hand, 
When the English manufacturer brings his sewing machine to 
America he must sell his machine at $25, because, before he can 
sell it he must not only include in his price the cost of manufac- 
ture and a reasonable profit, but the cost of transportation and 

him up to the point where the price is 
the same as that at which the American manufacturer 2 * He 
must either sell at $25 or not sell at all. Therefore it is a mani- 
fest and easily deduced conclusion that the difference between 
the price at which the American manufacturer sells his goods in 
England and the price at which he sells the same goods to the 
American consumer is a measure of the increase of price which 
he is enabled to secure by reason of the tariff. Home competi- 
tion, if it exists, may lower that price. 

Then there comes the natural inquiry as to whether or not, if 
he can afford to sell at $15 in England, the increased price of $25, 
at which he sells to the domestic consumer in America, does not 
indicate and conclusively show that the increase which the pro- 
ducer is allowed toexact from the domestic consumer is farabove 
any legitimate need of a protective tariff law, even when consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the protectionist himself. That is 
not a fancied illustration on my part. because, as I shall endeavor 
to show before I conclude, from the best evidence we are enabled 
to command now in the absence of the official report, which we 
had hoped wack through the medium of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, those are the figures; but this is not limited to 
sewing machines by any means. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator mentioned the company that 
sells the machines? 
~ Mr. 1 No; but I shall mention some companies before 


get throug: : 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator is going to discuss the concrete 
question, I pee he will do that. 

Mr. BACON, Ithink the Senator, before I get peony will be 
8 satisfied of the fact that what I shall mention be con- 

cases. 
Mr. ALDRICH. T hope so. 

Mr. BACON. Ishall not leave the Senator anything to com- 
plain of in that regard. 

I was about to say. Mr. President, that these enormous and o 
pressive discriminations, indicative as they are of extortiona 
tariff rates, are not limited to the matter of sewing machines or 
any other particular machine, but extend to almost all the arti- 
cles of common use in this country in greater or less degree. 
They are not limited to matters of personal and private use, but 
they extend to articles which are consumed in public utilities, 
such as railroads—utilities in which these exorbitant prices are at 
last paid by those who are the patrons of those utilities. 

In order that the patience of my learned and disti ed 
friend the Senator from Rhode Island may not be too far taxed, 
I will come to an immediate concrete case in that particular 


speak, I will somethin, 
I get I shall be happy if the Senator from 
will let me 


wab 5 will say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that here is one of the concrete instances that I 


promised to give him. 


The Indianapolis News says: 
The standpatters, including Senator Senator Marcus Aurelius Hanna, ht GA ba 
greatly interested in the N published giving some of the 
cerning the steel business in the United. States. author peints the “tol 
2 letter. sorten by Mr. Schwab, late t of 
Frick, and bearing date of May 15, 


ance is the letter: 


As to the future, even on low prices, I am most — 
ti that England can not produce pig iron at the actual cost for less n 


shi 
as has been. 
products. rep he py Nant aa 


uail; 
stoe! — . . — 86 
of the world. You know we can maki 


for less than $12 a ton, leay- 

for costs are going 

Sea ang — hop raw l whileo ours 

all this is that we will 3 

CC o best practice 
— in this. WA 


Without stopping to comment on that letter at this time, Mr. 

President, I will read the balance of the article from the Indian- 

apolis News, which comments upon it. The Indianapolis News, 

commenting on it, says: 

We do not wonder that Mr. Schwab took an view of the situa- 
wrote rails could 


his saying 
a ton and that 5 
this country at 


tably sol 
and yet we ane told — the tariff must not be touched, We are to protect 
-rail men against the English to 8 it 


the 8 of producing an aa go peak en more 
Tone, How about standing pat Angas 84 2 on steel rails? 9 
it is to keep the price at twice the f production and so to Snead 
millions of dollars of the people’s money into Sin thepockete oF a few milhon- 
aires. duty just about makes up difference ween the price of 
English rails, countin; that to be $19 a ton, and F 

now charged by the 

There is a concrete ares from which, by the testimony of 
at $28 


in 


it—that even at hat rate he would have 510 a ton a 

Mr. RICH. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 8 the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Islan 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The iron producers of Alabama and the sur- 
rounding States, who have been for the past few years selling 
their ig iron for eighteen or twen ty dollars a ton, would be con- 
. with difficulty that steel can be made for $12 a ton, 
whether the statement comes from Mr. Schwab or anybody else 
The story and the deductions from it are simply a 

Mr. BACON. The statements, you will remember, are from a 
confidential letter—a private letter of Mr. Schwab to his associate, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not care how private it is. The statement 
A to existing N is absolutely untrue and impos- 
si 

Mr. BACON. Isay private? not for the purpose of convey- 
ing any other im than that 53550000 
statement could not have been influenced by any public purpose, 
He was simply conferring with his associate, his colaborer in the 
enterprise, as to what was the future of the business in which 
they were thus mutually interested. 

5 Mr. president, Sag cost of sen rails, like ~~ 
cost o preening else depends upon the cost of the material an 
the labor which goes into it. 

Mr. BACON. Ihave not got through. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And there might be a possible cost of iron 
ore, of pig iron, and of labor that would reduce the cost of steel 
rails to $12 per ton, but to say that they can 5 
or could have been produced at any time within last three or 
four years, when the price of pig iron itself—which is one of the 
constituent elements of steel —has been so high, is a ridicu- 
lous statement. 

Mr. BACON. Ihave not got through with the concrete case 
yet. It is not necessary, Mr. President, that it should be so ex- 
treme as the Senator says the statement of Mr. Schwab is. It 
would be an awful iniquity if it were that extreme; it would be 
still an iniquity if it were half so extreme. 

1 let me give you a few figures on that subject to see where 


ec GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
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Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 
Mr. GALLINGER. e Senator did me the honor to listen to 
me in a very uninteresting speech the other day and did not in- 


terrupt me. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, to ask 
about the document from which he has been reading. My atten- 
tion was distracted. 


Mr, BACON. I am an article from the Indianapolis 


1 | News, which was ener in the Washington Post of Septem- 


ber 4, 1903, in which there was quoted a letter written by Mr, 
Schwab to Mr. Frick of the date of May 15, 1899. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from rgia will permit me, I 
think that identical letter appears in what is rather a history of 
the steel industry in the United States, recently written and pub- 
lished by a former private secre of Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. BACON. I have no doubt that is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The reason of my inquiry, Mr. President. 
was that I find in the review of the evidence of the Industrial 
5 which is ocrats as well 

ublicans, that Mr. Schwab, on 25 of that review, does 
Me k quite as he did in that letter. I commend the Senator's 
age sic to page 25. 

ACON” That is all right. If the Senator will allow me 
to PERS with the presentation of the matter with some 8 
of aee pO l be Fae une than glad if, when I get through 
ed Senators will proceed with this 
cussion, Deca th REUE more the subject is discussed the yes ro light 
we shall get. We want all the light we can get, and 
more than delighted to have the matter further 8 = — 
not one of those who are in a hurry to close this session on Thurs- 
day; I am willing to stay here just so long as the public business 
ise} Shed public p 
tates as to t 

matters in which they are so deepl tically 8 
So I hope the Senators will reserve “he 10 ormation which they 
have, in order that they may present it with some more 8 
elaboration than they can do si 77785 in the way of interru 
I shall feel the utmost pleasure if Senators will continue dis- 
cussion after I have concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupt- 


ing him. 

Pii: BACON. Mr. President, I was going to consider what was 
the practical operation of the most remarkable information thus 
disclosed to us by Mr. Schwab. Ihave here some figures showing 
the amount of rails consumed in the United States since the en- 
5 ih Sy mae Sere W Bie ee On aces 

ee Ana ee tiere bae ee 

or the six years beginning in 1898 and ending 
1893—those are fiscal years, as I understand—12,686,434 tons of 
steel rails. Of that oat all was of domestic "production ex- 
cept 142,192 tons, leaving a total of 12,544,242 tons as the amount, 
of dom steel rails manufactured and consumed in the United 
States in those six years. 
g the 8 Which the Senator from Rhode 

Island makes to the correctness of Mr. Schwab's figures, but as- 
suming, for the purpose of this argument, that Mr. Schwab is 
correct, we have from his figures, in a concrete 3 Pye 
stract—what a pag the total T ere in those six years und 
the operations of the Dingley bill that le of the United 
States have paid gm rails over and ee what Mr. Schwab says 
would haye the price at a reasonable profit. That excessivo 
price thus exacted from the domestic consumer has been ae 
possible through the steel schedule of the protective tariff, be- 
cause, in the absence „ the steel rails of the 
British manufacturer have been here to compete with the 
American product unless the American producer sold rails to 
the American consumer at a reasonable price. The al 
effect of lowering the tariff on steel rails to a reasonable rate 
would be that American producer would still sell to the 
American consumer, but he would be compelled to do so at a 
reasonable price. As shown by the statement of Mr. Schwab, 
the British manufacturer could not compete in the United States 
with the American manufacturer at $20 a ton after he had added 
7 cost of A1 DRIN. Bate to the cost of production. 

ALDRI But, Mr. President, the very statement the 
5 from shows that in Great Britain steel rails can not 
VVV 

Mr. BACON t 

Mr. ALDRICH. Suppose the duty should be taken off and the 

price had been the price quoted in the letter to which the Senator 

referred, what would the American consumer then have to 

pay? Not $12a ton, for steel rails have never sold in Great Britain 
or in any other coun’ in the world for $12 a ton. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. ent, the Enc tebe is os sag the he parpan 
of this presentation I am assuming that Mr. I 
recognize the contradiction of eee Rhode land Island of 
the correctness of the fact; but assuming it to be correct from 
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that standpoint, what is the conclusion? The statement of Mr. Mr. BAILEY. Not at all. That is not what I intended to 


Schwab is that he could sell steel rails at $16 a ton and make 84 a 
ton profit. Therefore $16 a ton would afford a legitimate profit. 
But as he sells them, in fact, at $28 a ton, we have the statement 
which I have just made, that there is $12 a ton over and above 
what would be, according to Mr. Schwab's own statement, a le- 
gitimate profit of $4 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In other words, the American producer of 
steel rails has been able to add $16 a ton profit to his entire pro- 
duction on account of a $7.84 duty! 

Mr. BACON. Very well. The Senator from Rhode Island does 
not need to be told by me that not only has there to be added the 
duty, but the cost of transportation, and the two together make 
up the $12 a ton and not $16, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr, ALDRICH. It costs less to transport 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator bee oo on me, the difference be- 
tween the $16 and the $28 is the difference made up by the $7.84 
of tariff 182 and the cost of transportation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It costs less to transport steel rails from the 
mills of Great Britain and Belgium to New England than it does 
from the mills of the United States. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am not going to stop at this 

int to discuss the question which has been raised between the 

earned Senator and Me. Schwab. I am discussing this matter 
now from the standpoint of Mr. Schwab’s testimony. If the 
Senator can show hereafter that Mr. Schwab's testimony is not 
admissible, that is another matter, but I was discussing this from 
the standpoint of Mr. Schwab's testimony. 

We have this remarkable fact, that in the six years durin, 
which the Pig Rear has been in operation the consumers 0 
the United States have had from the domestic producers of steel 
rails 12,544,242 tons, and that, if Mr. Schwab’s testimony is cor- 
rect, the profit of $12 a ton over and above the $4 profit which 
he said would be satisfactory to him 
with the profit of $12 a ton greater than that which he charged 
to his foreign consumer, the people of the United States have in 
that time pa for steel rails $150,530,904 more than the same 
rails would have been sold for to foreign consumers. The aver- 
age price of rails in that time has been about $28 per ton. 

re ALDRICH. How is that chargeable to the protective 
Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I can not conceive why the 
Senator would ask me that question unless he wants to put me upon 
the stand tosee whether or not I understand the most elementary 


principles of prices. I can not stop, of course, unless I pro to 
abandon the presentation of this argument, to do more to 
say this to the Senator—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I shall not in- 
terrupt him. 


Mr. BACON. As the Senator knows, I do not object to any 
legitimate interruption, and I do not say that his estion is 
illegitimate. If it were not for the notice given for half past 4, I 
should not object to any sort of interruption, but I shall endeavor 
to answer the Senator anyhow. ; 

The Senator asks how it is that $28 a ton, which the American 
steel-rail manufacturer exacts of the American consumer, when 
he avows his readiness to sell at $16 a ton to the foreign consumer, 
is to be attributed to the tariff? Well, I suppose that it is an easily 
Se fact that the object of a protective tariff is to keep out 
the foreign competitor, and that the reason why this $28 a ton is 
available to the American producer when dealing with his Amer- 
ican consumer is that the foreign manufacturer is by reason of 
the protective tariff excluded from competition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But certainly the domestic producer is only 
protected to the extent of the duty, unless there are some other 
advantages given to him. a A 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me to 
interrupt him? R 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BACON. With great pleasure 


Mr. BAILEY. I do not need to assist the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Because that is plainly not n ; but the 
Senator from Rhode Island knows it costs more to produce those 


rails in Great Britain than it does here, according to the testimony 
of experts, and it would be impossible for them to compete against 
our steel-rail manufacturers without a tariff 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not accept the experts nor the statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. But it is true, notwithstanding the Senator from 
Rhode Island does not accept it. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. And Mr. Schwab states in this letter that they 
can not manufacture steel rails there for less than $19, while we 
can manufacture them at $12 and can sell them at $16 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the fact that they can not manufacture for 
less than $19 attributable tò our tari 


from his foreign consumer— | fro 


say. But when they can not manufacture there for less than $19, 
against our manufacturing cost of $12 here, they can not com- 
pete with us withouta tariff. Nevertheless, in spite of that, we 
add $7.84, and thus that $7.84 added to the English price of $19 
would make the cost price of the English rails laid down here 
$26.84 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. One moment. The American manufacturer, 
knowing that the English steel-rail manufacturer can not under- 
sell him at any figure below $26.84, plus thé carrying charges, 
proceeds to assess the difference against the American people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will not impeach the intelligence of the 
Senator from Texas sufficiently to say that he himself believes 
the statement he has just made. Why is it, if the manufacturers 
and producers of steel rails in Great Britain can not produce them 
at less than $19 per ton, and the producers in the United States 
can pemi them at $12 a ton, that Great Britain and Germany 
still have the markets of the world and we have only a small export 
trade? The statement, then, answers itself. If we can sell steel 
rails at $12 a ton at a profit, we should have the markets of the 
world in twenty-four hours in spite of Great Britain with her $19 
cost. The fact that we do not export steel rails in great quanti- 
ties, that we are not selling them in the markets of the world, and 
that we have not absorbed the business of the whole world, an- 
swers the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble with the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BACON. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is that he does not take the price at the time Mr. Schwab 
states it in his letter. At the risk of interrupting the Senator 


m Georgia—— 

Mr. BACON. Go ahead. 

Mr. BAILEY. Longer than I desire, I want to say that that 
letter was written to Mr. Frick when he was fixing the value of 
the great properties that constitute the trust whose success my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] 80 os cpa praised. It was 
in determining what would be the probable profits of that trust 
that Mr. Schwab wrote this letter to Mr. Frick. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In other words, it was a stock-jobbing and 
not a business statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. It was made to Mr. Frick for his information. 
I am not here to say that Republican manufacturers undertake to 
deceive the unsuspecting public—I have no doubt that some of 
them do—but I undertake to say that Mr. Schwab is as reputable 
and as truthful as any man who ever filched money from the 

kets of the American people through the agency of a protect- 
ive tariff. The testimony the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] has in front of him shows that Mr. Schwab had can- 
dor, under oath, to say that the American manufacturers of steel 
rails are selling their goods cheaper in foreign countries than to 
the American consumers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, he gave va- 
rious reasons for it, the principal one being that there was an ad- 
vantage in labor. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will not state his reasons. I repeat his state- 
ment. He had the candor to say it—a candor which some others 
would do well to imitate. There is no doubt that the prices which 
Mr. Schwab stated in his letter were correct at that time, but the 
Senator from Rhode Island knows that the cost of producing pig 
iron varies from year to year. It has gone down from as high as 
$20 per ton to as low as a fraction over $7. Of course, this varia- 
tion in the price of raw material varies the cost of producing the 
finished product. 

I take this statement of Mr. Schwab, and notwithstanding the 
expert knowledge of the Senator from Rhode Island on all the 
tariff schedules he must stand second to Mr. Schwab, whose rise 
in the steel industry of this country is one of the romances of 
that great development. Beginning a boy as a day laborer, he 
rose to the presidency of the greatest steel corporation ever or- 
ganized in the history of the world, and he rose through his un- 
aided exertion and through his peculiar knowledge of the indus- 
try. Therefore, when Mr. Schwab fixes the cost of producing 
steel rails in this country and steel rails in Great Britain I ac- 
ont x even as against the statement of the Senator from Rhode 

nd. 


Mr. ALDRICH. But I should like to ask the Senator from 


Texas whether steel rails can be produced in the United States to- 
day or could have been produced last year or the year before last 
at $12 a ton? 


Mr. BAILEY. No; because the price of pig iron varies; but 
that does not affect the profit. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But it affects the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia, who has taken the last six or eight years in fixing 
the cost to the American people. 


1904. 


Mr. BACON. As I was saying, it is not necessary that that 
$12 a ton should be entirely accurate. That would be a most 
monstrous iniquity. I say that if it were even a half or a fourth 
of that, it is an may 

Mr. BAILEY. Of the protective tariff. 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking of it as if by reason of the pro- 
tective tariff. If not simply $12 a ton, but the half of $12 a ton 
over and above the cost at which they can sell at a profit to for- 
eign consumers, is charged to the domestic consumer, it is an in- 
iquity, only less in degree. 2 

But I was trying to argue this question upon the assumption 
that Mr. Schwab was reliable. It will be for the Senators to show 
that he is not to be relied upon. Let them give us not their frag- 
mentary views in the way of interruptions in my , but 
something that can go to the country that shall be onauthor- 
itative statistics, and not upon their denial simply of an assertion 
made by a man who, as stated by the Senator from Texas, stands 
at the very head and front of the steel industry, and a man pre- 
sumed above all other men in this country to be able to speak 
authoritatively and truthfully of it. A 

I had, when interrupted, just called attention to the fact that if 
Mr. Schwab's statement is correct, the American consumer within 
six years that have elapsed since the enactment of this schedule 
in the Dingley Act, which gives $7.84 a ton tosteel rails, has been 
required to pay $150,530,904 above the price that Mr. Schwab said 
was it ces at which he could sell them at a profit. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why does the Senator c himself to the 
ose ges tariff rate 8 steel rails? The rate upon steel rails 
fixed by the Gorman- Wilson Act was $7.84. Why not go back 
and show what the cost was to the country under a De tic 
Administration? 

Mr. BACON. If that were so, it would be none the less an 
iniquity if it gave opportunity for these discriminations, and 
when attention is ed to it it ought to be corrected by those 
who now have the power to correct it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the sum would be very much larger if 
set Se 8 whic a in the 1 a ocratic Ao ini ; — — 

f For the purpose of the argument I grant w. 
the Senator says, but here we find a condition. It matters not 
who is responsible for it in the past, here is a condition under 
which there is an extortion upon the consumer, and who has the 

wer to make the correction? Who has the power to correct it? 
care not where it originated. If it can be shown that it origi- 
nated in Democratic Administration and if it can be shown to be 
an iniquitous schedule, the Republican paty to-day is the one in 
wer, capable of correcting it and relieving the people of the 
urden. it answer the question to say you are not the au- 
thors of this, when you have the power to-day to correct it and 
will not do it? It matters not where it came from or when it 
e ae Prali t ting these fi for th f 
am, Mr. President, presen ese figures for the purpose o 
bringing to the attention of the Republican party the fact that 
there is this abuse of our tariff system, and that they have the 
wer to correct this and other like abuses, and that they do not 
oit. Iam bringing itto the attention of the Senate for the pur- 
„if I haye the time hereafter, of showing that this criticism 
is in a line with the utterances of the Republican party in differ- 
ent of the country, and notably in the State of Iowa, and 
for purpose of asking Senators and the Republican in 
Congress to carry out what the Republican party in the State of 
Towa announced as its p to revise those portions of the ex- 
isting tariff law as furnished a shelter for the trusts, and not hur- 


riedly to adjourn this Congress and leave the people under this | frain 


burden, not simply as to steel rails, but as to almost all other 
articles of consumption by the people, both in their private busi- 
ness and in the public utilities of the country. 

Now, sir, if it be true that within that time, according to the 
figures of Mr. Schwab, $1,580,904 have been exacted and taken 
from the American consumer over and above what would have 
been charged to a foreign customer, it is an important matter to 
be considered that this does not altogether fall on the railroads. 
It is at last paid by those who patronize the railroads. Men put 
their money into rai not for the purpose of throwing it 
away, but for the purpose of investment, through which they re- 


ceive from those who patronize the roads the return of the money | finally 


which they ees with a reasonable profit thereon. More than 
$150,000,000 been paid by the great masses of the American 
people. Every man who patronizes an American railroad, who 
rides Me gee it, or ships a pound of freight has paid his part of that 
$150,000,000. And of this vast amount which the people have 
thus paid every dollar has gone into treasure chests of the makers 


of steel rails. The tariff law alone has made it necessary for the LAY 
people to pay this stupendous sum, but not one dollar of it has | to the 


ublic T 


come into the reasury. 
Will the Senator allow me to ask another 


Mr. ALDRI 


question? and I will not interrupt him again. 
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Mr. BACON. Iam delighted to hear the Senator, but it would 
be so much better if the Senator would make a speech in his own 
time. I want to hear him. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. I promise not to interrupt him again. 

Mr.BACON. Ido not exact any such promise from the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wanted to know whether the Senator has 
made the same calculation in regard to all the other items of 
American production? 

Mr. BACON. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And if he can, to show exactly how much the 
protective tariff costs the American people. 

Mr. BACON. No; I have not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One hundred and fifty million dollars does 
not represent the total range of American production. The pro- 
tective tariff must cost the American le thousands of millions 
of dollars, according to the view of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is undoubtedly correct in that sug- 
gestion. I would like to have something to say on that subject, 
if time permitted. We have been told that American manufac- 
tures consumed in the United States annually amount to some 
$13,000,000,000. It would be a most interesting inquiry how much 
of this thirteen thousand millions of dollars annually thus paid by 
the American people represents the actual cost and a fair profit on 
the articles purchased with this sum, and how much of it, asin 
the case of the steel rails, represents a stupendous tribute wrun 
from the people under the operations of a public tariff law an 
stuffed into the money vaults of private parties. Some assistance 
can be rendered in such an investigation by the knowledge of the 
fact that the average protective duty under the Dingley Act is 
nearly, if not quite, 50 per cent, 

But to return to the sale of steel rails to American consumers, 
If more than $150,000,000 has, under the operation of this law, - 
been taken from the pockets of the American people in excess 0 
that at which Mr. Schwab himself says he would be willing to 
sell the same property in England, no wonder is it that one of the 
chief beneficiaries under this i system announces that he 
is ready, if necessary, out of his own et, to pay the campaign 
expenses of the Republican party in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion; and no wonder that the chief concern engaged in the steel 
industry is reported to have made an annual dividend of more 
than $140,000,000, and that upon a capitalization three-fourths of 
which is reputed to be wind or water. 

Now, Mr. President, as the Senator from Rhode Island objects 
to the figures of Mr. Schwab, I am going to give him something 
a little more concrete, about which he can not object, because the 
facts are not to be 8 J hold in my hand a letter written 
to me personally by Mr. James T. Wright, vice-president are] gen- 
eral manager of the Macon, Dublin and Savannah Rai m- 
pany. Iwill state that he is an Indianian and a Republican and 
so avows himself in this letter. his request, in reading the let- 
ter—though I will show it to the tor privately, if he desires 
it, so that there will be no trouble about that—I do not give the 
names of the companies with which he dealt. As he requests me 
not to do it, I do nòt care to have published in the records of the 
country the names of the companies. It is addressed to me and 
dated February 23, 1904. I will read the entire letter: 

Macon, GA., February 23, 1904. 
Hon. A. O. Bacon, Washington, D. C. 


company, and I take pleas- 
ion, asking you, however to ro- 
es. 

The ex es, was decided upon and cash pro- 
vided for it early in the sp: to the demand at that time for 
steel in all forms and the an 
the matter of the purchase of the necessa: 
ies, there Mage Spel addressed to all the 
facturers in the country, 
delivered at Savannah or Macon, the of deli 

re was practically no difference in 
e contiguous to tide water quotin, ticall: 
the same axe delivered at Savannah and a co. ding}. higher rice for 
. — — vay the ag cad 8 mills making a lower — Bee ‘or Mason de- 
an er price for Sáva: . 
that the field had been divided by the manufacturers and that no one of them 
would encroach upon the a eee to the others. 

After uarang in vain to obtain better prices than those quoted, we 

the bid of the Co; th 


p. 
them for tons of rail at $29 per ton, based upon delivery at tide water. 
This would enab our own freight 5 to het Baa and effect . 
some s in the cost of the rails. Tho order was declined on these terms, 
the ue 1 Company refusing to make any price f. o. b. mill, but insisting 
v price. 

The matter was then taken up with interior mills, who were perfectly will- 
ing to make a price f. o. b. mill, but we were unable to obtain any concession 
in all-rail rates which w 


ould reduce the cost of the rail below that quoted 
the Steel Company for delivery at Sa 
ə whole transaction in the meantime had been handled by wire, owing 
demands of the Steel Company that it be closed at once, as the 
price would be advanced. 
Imade one more effort. Some friends of mine were interested in a rail- 
road project in Central America, and I broached the subject to the re 
sentative of the —— Steel Company who had come here to close the matter 
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wane. A ener nae tbe estorweigharat Pape send SOE TOGUE sd S oh sen 
of construction in that country, and I should like to kno 
Ten just coming to the point now that will sired the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, and I trust that he will not leave the 
Chamber before I finish it— 


and I should like to know at what pach hares Pome eee 


ton. 
load ves- 


me to do but to place my order and to thank God 
two days the: steel rails ad ton. 
wing a liberal amount for cost of delivery at tide water, which in this 
cular case would have been very small, we American ns paid to 
5 £33,000 in excess of what fe foreigners would have aa 
And $33,000 would have put upa very handsome library 
d books a rotection. 
transaction—only pops railroad! Pay- 
we > neither needed nor asked an 


concessions in the 
interested i in the ppop — 
small section of our aunties. invol ioe and ors Wwe were com- 
pelled to pay out as a bonus in excess 
These are the facts. Unfortunately I the verbal poneo on the 
rails for foreign shipment, oy vn E ty tit was at 3 
OT ee ne full correspondence in my files covering the 


Owing to Iwas unable to secure prices 
1 — 475 rail I makere, but wouid bof toimagine that that avenue 


. you hurriedly, and opportunity and on all the facts or 
there is still . 


y business 
have . . ask you not to mention the nan =e 
if the statement is of any use to you, I shall be glad, as an American and as 


blican. 
Very truly, yours, J. T. WRIGHT. 


Mr. ALDRICH. 5 of this kind have been common 
in the e yona — 

Mr. BACON. 
has any question to I will yield for a question. 

Mr. DRICH. I have not any question. 
Mr. BACON. I can not permit him to interject a speech. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was only about to say 

Mr. BACON. No; if the Senator has a question, I will reply; 
but I object to the Senator making a speech. However, I do hope 
he will take occasion to make a speech in his own time in reply | as 
to it. 7 


Mr. ALDRICH. Iwas only about to concede that transactions asked 


of this kind have taken place in the United States and in the com- 
mercial world from the beginning of time down to the present 
moment. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are not the product of a protective tariff 
either here or elsewhere. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will take occasion to 
that with some degree of elaboration and fortify what he Ber 2 


say, not simply to give us the dicta of his own assertion. Let us port 


have and figures. We will be very glad to have the Senator 


enter the arena of debate and not content himself simply with | Giferences. 


interruptions and dicta without any facts to substantiate and 
1 the statement. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s on. 
Mr.BACON. Mr. President, if the resolution I introduced here 
in December had been permitted to , and if the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, with its large facilities and ample means, 


had been permitted to gather the information which was sought rails 


in that resolution, we might not be in the position of having to 
stand upon the statement of Mr. Schwab or upon the dicta of the 
learned and distinguished Senator from Rhode Island; but we 
might have had, and I presume would have had here y, au- 
thoritative statements officially uttered and conveyed tous by the 
great statistical Department of this Government. I trust that 
while it has been postponed we will have, under the opportunity 
furnished by the 8 offered by my learned and distin- 

guished friend from Iowa and the amendment which I have ven- 
tured to propose to the same, this information in time that the 

people may have it = this summer. 

1 t not the peo ve the information? If what the Sen- 
ator m Rhode Isl ath is true, and there is no in that 
information which would be of disadvan to those who claim 

Act under which 
ould not be changed, 
And if it be not trne—if, on the contrary, 
permissible 


ey come to pass upon the 
banubecdtead to tham ta Wowenber? Not from 


president. It is not quite as concrete in all its statements as the 
other, but still it is as to one statement, and as to the others it is 


Sp the Senator will not interrupt me. If he | 


5 to at least indicate that this Congress will fail in 
its its duty it omits and refuses to have the definite information 
which can be secured through the investigation to be made by the 
De ent of Commerce and Labor. 

am sorry the Senator from Rhode Island is not here to hear 
this letter, but he will probably have the opportunity to see it in 
the Recorp. It is written to me by the president of the National 


Railroad Company of Mexico, who is to me personally known 


Company of Mexico is owned by English. 


thin | men in the main, and the president of it is a railroad man 


my own State. He was formerly the president of the Central 
Railroad of Georgia. He has his office in New York City. He 
spends his time alternately at his office and upon the line of his 
railroad in Mexico. It is a long railroad, extending from Laredo, 
in the State of Texas, to the City of Mexico, 840 miles, and there 
is a continuation of it several hundred miles long in the State of 
Texas, running from Laredo down to a point on the Gulf—Co — 
eh The railroad altogether is some thirteen hundred 
in le 
I call attention to the facts stated by Mr. Raoul, who is a Loui- 
sianian by birth. He lived in Georgia ever since a yo man, 
until he undertook this work about fifteen years ago. He has 
been for about fifteen years president of this railroad, and is now 
sane to go ont of the 88 of it to take charge of arailroad 
‘That accounts for certain statements made in this 
3 rie is in order that he may be understood that I mention 
The facts which he states here I have myself had from him in 
years past verbally. I have made two trips with him to Mexico 
over his line of railroad, and in that way had opportunity, aside 
from frequent association with him in other places, to hear him 
say a great deal about the business of his railroad and everything 
connected with it. I had previously heard from him the state- 
ment that in dealing with manufacturers in the United States the 
prices charged him for goods which he was to use upon the part 
of his railroad in Mexico were very much under the prices 
to him by the same parties for the same goods to be used on the 
part of his railroad in the State of Texas. Recollecting that fact, 
wrote him when this matter was first being considered by me, 
king him to give me some detailed information upon that sub- 
ject that Ting t use it in this debate, stating to him that I only 
Hin to tip bo tu cans it would not embarrass him, Here is 
his letter, written from New York February 25: 


EA, with 
resen poe 
fe ages E outside of 
orma: req 

agent's office, and the man an who fs 
with this ble 1 — is leaving fc ng Mexico City 8 
been made on the of ox- 
sto in 3 the compe- 
favor of the Texas 
since we have had any ma 
but 7 —— differences do e and to an iniquitous extent. I use 
the word « “iniguitous™ because it certainly seems 8 me when the citizens 
of the United States are required under the ee of th 
hi r price to the manufacturers than these same manufactur: 
ing to * 5 and sell to spevign “people for. In 1902 I secured bids on steel 
ted mills at about $24 delivered at Tampi 
I paid at the same time for rail for our road in Texas was 3 


that the Canadian Pacific 5 ust bought a large lot of 
1. It is asserted and de- 

5 ae the noa at the mill 

the ‘ca — United States roads is still $28 at the 


F 1 d finally it iat 
one and er, and finally it esca; 0. 0 
sures from w. s : ‘ormation will be official 


. — Rad 
au . me it should supply you with ma- 
terial quite cient to establish your ux case. 

* „ 


With kind regards, I remain, rian very ely, 
W. G. RAOUL. 


I stop there to note that 555 price, 5 at Tam- 
for rails which were to be used for a part of the road in 


co, 
3 Merle Of course, from the $24 was necessarily deducted the cost 


of transportation, so far as the receipt of the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, and for the road, so far as it lay in Texas, at the mills the 
price was $28 a ton. So if you allow even $4 as the cost of trans- 
portation, there was a difference of $8 a ton between the price 
charged by the manufacturers for rails sold to the same party 
Le ee 


part in Mexico. 

Twenty-four dollars was the at Tampico, and in that case, 
of conrse, the manufacturer paid the freight to Tampico, and that 
was for rails to be used in Mexico; but for rails which were to be 


used in Texas the price was $28 at the mills, which would have 


required the railroad company, of course, to pay the freight. 


1904. 
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If $4 was the cost of transportation at a difference of $8 a ton 
between the price charged 3 the steel rails to the 
same 8 he had a railroad line partly in Texas and 
partly in Mexico, he paid $8 more for the rail to be laid in Texas 
than for the rail to be laid in Mexico. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. At the same time. 

Mr. BACON. i 


5 the difference made up by the $7.84 a ton duty.. 


that is a sufficienti 
he will not say in eee Wright the view 
ident and cans manager of the railroad, whose letter I have 
ust read, that there is an 5 to the correctness of the state- 
ments. In the case of Schwab, it was an estimate, and he 
may be in some error, but, as stated by the Senator from Texas, 
an estimate made under circumstances entitled to every credit as 
to its correctness, because it was an estimate by Mr. Schwab in 
all probability While conferring with his copartner as to what 
would be the values of securities which they were then about to 
pat on the market, and not the price which Mr. Schwab was giv- 
g to the customer who contemplated the purchase of such se- 
curities. 

But while it was an estimate in that case, in each of these two | ge 
cases here are the actual prices stated by a customer. In each 
case it is the same rail by the same manufacturer to the same cus- 
tomer at the same time, and in each case there is a discrimination 
of the price to this same customer of the same rail at the same 
time as between the rail to be used in the foreign country and the 
rail to be used at home. 

Mr. President, I repeat I am not to-day endeavoring to make a 
general argument against the protective tariff. I am not to-day 
arguing any * position. Some Senators are here now who 
were not here when I began. Ire what I said then, that the 
object of the presentation which I am endeavoring to make is to 
show to the Republican party, to the dominant party in the Sen- 
ate and in the other House, the abuses of the protective tariff sys- 
tem as found in some schedules of the Dingley Act, even if 5 
from the standpoint of an ordinary poea tariff; and I am 
asking, as I asked the Senator from Rhode Island, regardless of 
whether or not the same conditions were found under the Demo- 
cratic tariff as are now found under the 2 tariff, why 
is it, yearn ee approve of a riage t the Hepublican 
party, with power to legislate, notattempt to correct 
these abuses? That is the object I have to-day in what I say. 

But, Mr. President, in = absence of this official information 


point of a seater edi 

Here is a clipping which I have from a newspaper, the name of 
which I unfortunately did not Aay down; but asit ‘refers to the 
document by name from which it gets the information, if the 
statements herein contained are pie the fact can be ascer- 
ay aae the truth made known. The article to which I refer 
is as follows: 


1899, the trust SLD Bones of trot maiia tp fordlern 
customers and 215,000,000 pounds of wire. 

Those do not indicate transactions such as those which I freely 
admit are to be excepted from the criticism, and show that it is 
not the business of that kind, but that itisin the ordinary course 
of their regular trade. The article oonline: 


Mr. Nelson demonstrates by these and other illustrations that the pro- 
fective tarif, whatever the intanded object of it may bo.is practically for > 


formed. 

Now, Mr. President, the figures which I have given as to the 
exorbitant amount which has been exacted and collected from the 
American people under the steel-rail schedule of the tariff act 
amounted to over $150,000,000, but I call attention in that con- 
nection to the fact that Mr. Schwab, in the same letter to Mr. 
Frick, states: 

What is true of rails is equally true of other steel products. 

Therefore, if it be true, as stated by Mr. Schwab, that by reason 
of the difference in prices at which he was selling in the United 
States and the price at which he could sellat $4 profit in England 
there was $12 a ton to be received by . of steel rails, 
it is also true under his statement as to other steel products. 

Mr. President, I have not the figures, but I presume it will be 

generally recognized that the steel eons of the country other 
far exceed the product of rails in value and amount. 
The steel product enters into all the ind business of life. 
In this country, at least, it 1 Things 
which former! y were served by wood now require iron. Impor- 
tant houses, structures of all kinds, implements, farm- 
ing implements, which were formerly of wood are now of iron. 
So you might run through the whole 8 mechanical in- 
dustries, and the fact is presented that large degree the 
producers of steel, under the present steel schedule, are enabled 
to exact what is at least, according to this computation, 75 per 
cent above the reasonable polk: not 75 per cent on the cost, 
cause, if what Mr. Schwab says is true, the profit on the steel 
rail is 75 per cent above the $4 profit. and that is true, approxi- 
mately, under that statement, of at al tho steel steel products of the 


Nor Wit limited to steel or iron products by any means. We 
are, as I said, under the necessity of going to sources for informa- 
tion which may not be as thorough as they would be if the infor- 
mation had been given to us by the ent of Commerce and 
Lanor, But I read from an article Press—a 

per published in Savannah, Ga.—of December 14, 1903, in 

there is set out the difference in prices charged in this 
panir and the prices charged in foreign countries for the same 
articles by domestic producers. The article, after some personal 
mention, says: 


noticed some 
of this country $23 a ton, and yet the same rails were at Beirut for 
0 J Joppa Short Line at a ton. Or. if we deduet the freight. 
$5 a ton, the not abroad isa eover $17 a ton. Ame 
ers are pa . archaser for the same 
icle. The done in this one item amoun one year to a tax of 
nearly $30,000, 
And, to the statistics which I have just read, in the 


according 
1903, if Mr. Schwab’s figures are correct, Prag erased the 
nited States paid from 1 to $35,000,000 of bonus upon 
the cousumption of steel rails in America over and above what 
Mr. Schwab said would be a satisfactory profit. Continuing, the 
article from the Savannah Press says: 


Not this true of steel rails, but of ammunition caps the e rice 
mes ig cm of about 40 per cent in favor of the To coon comme 4 
made in America is sold at $5.40 


making a Sraditieeors 
DAAA halt cents at home,a 
mills show a diff : of 


profit. Te has, owever, by its increase of prices, 8 e tho con- A f pianos brings ARREA Playing cards 
sumption of encing, and in 1896 the consumption not oa and wire nails V be bought for halt the price abroad, à 
was reduced by a former trust about 1, the trust raises | difference of about 100 per cent. Powder shows a descrimination of 30 per 
the price of its to th erican mechanic, it sells to the cent; rakes a of about 25 per cent; stuffers a difference 

torelgner for much leas: In 1596, for example, the 5 20 per cent: saws a difference of about 5 per cent. wing machines made in 
about 7 and tof I base.” or about 10 retail a keg. It was | about from §13 to bot elcome bout 50 "e B basais shes diff 

possible to buy at export peice, ahi the goods to Europe, — Ae ien „ ri platas g something over $i hundred ands at 
and eyen then undersell trust's domestic In 1899 the trust home and about $$ a hundre mington bring 
pomp ena TOENA ck wive DATS TO the DELUGE TOPACA cbehoumey marl 00 in iso can buy writ from $55 to 
115,000,000 pounds of wire. wire brings 820 « È eee pe 8 abroad. 


and $2.25 
Now, I call tin tothe # 1 itt rope shows dilferonce of over 200 per cent in favor of the foreign pur- 


the former statement by me, that I was not claiming that every 
sale made in a dene thatthe protective fail ant that this 


I want to read one other statement which I take from the Au- 
Chronicle 


AFTER FACTS AND FIGURES. 
eae agers BAcon’s resolution shall succeed in bringing before the people, 
the strong and statistical way that the new Department of Commerce 
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and Labor knows how to array figures, an accurate statement of the present 

i 08 4 protective tariff, it will prove a very illuminating document. It 

will be remembered that we published in our tches from Washington a 

day or two ago that Senator Bacon had introduced a resolution directing the 

Secretary of N on oo and Labor to procure and transmit to the Senate in- 
goods 


formation as to what classes of manufactured in the United States 


lasses of goods were sold in the United States. This inquiry is to have spe- 
— reference to manufacture th — 
an 


spent a da 
writer on this very su t, an 


k to him at New York, 


nufac 18, 
ew York dealer, and he would lay 
r than he would sell them to a New 
r, not only cheaper, but so much cheaper that it was to the 
interest of this man in New York to go to the trouble of buying his three 
typewriters in this way. This, he assured me, was an actual occurrence. 
1 25 a notorious fact that McCormick reapers and other agricultural im- 
ag id are sold in Europe for less than an ois farmer can buy them at 
factory in Chicago, and there is no doubt that Senator BAcon’s resolu- 
tion can develop some very interesting statistics if h. 


© can push it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

Ihave seen a statement in the public press—I can not vouch 
for its accuracy, but I had had information outside of that that 
the statement is correct—that when the barbed fence wire was 
taken into the trust the parties en in that business abso- 
lutely made 50 per cent a week profit, and that thereafter the 
profit settled down to 400 cent per annum. I am fully pre- 

to see how that can be correct from the knowledge which 

have, and which all of us who had any experience in the use of 

barbed wire have, knowing that it has increased in price, cer- 

tainly considerably over 100 per cent, if not nearly 200 per cent, 

not very recently, but at the time when it was taken into the 
trust, and very soon thereafter. i 

I have a letter from an exporter in New York City, 8 
Written to me, in which he states that the price to him for bar 
wire to be exported to South America is $2.20 per hundred pounds, 
while to the man in the United States the price of barbed wire is 
from $2.90 to $3 per hundred pounds. In other words, the farmer 
in South America can fence his fields with barbed wire made in 
the United States and sold to him in the United States at a less 

rice than the farmer in the United States can buy barbed wire 
from the same man in the United States to fence his field with, 
Under the operation of the present tariff law the American farmer 
is compelled to pay to the barbed- wire manufacturers in the United 
States at least 40 per cent more than the South American farmer 
is required to pay when he buys exactly the same wire from the 
same man in the United States. 

Mr. President, I find that I shall not be able to complete what 
I have to say this evening. I should have done so but for inter- 
ruptions, of which I do not, however, on gris but owing to the 
special order fixed for half past 4 o’clock I know there would be 
a small fragment of ie apoek left over were I to attempt to con- 
clude this evening. ould be 87 lad if the Senate would 

it me to suspend at this point, and I promise, if that courtesy 
is allowed me, that I shall to-morrow endeavor to complete my 
remarks in a brief time. I donot think it will take as much time 
to do so then as if I should attempt to go on now. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator not wait until we can con- 
clude the consideration of the last one of the retary aen bills 
in order that it may go to conference—the Military Academy bill? 

Log tomas I understand there is but one other appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Only one. 

Mr. BACON. And the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bass has 
iven notice that he will speak to-morrow morning. I en- 
eavor, if I may have the indulgence of the Senate, to condense 

what I have to say into smaller space than I could do if I had to 
go on now. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course I do not want—and it would seem 
ungracious in me if I should—to make any objection to the Sena- 
tor going on in the morning, but would it not be better if we 
should consider this short appropriation bill and get it out of the 
way, so that it may be printed in the amended form and consid- 
ered by the conference, if a conference be necessary? 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly; but I will state to the Senator 
from Wyoming that I am speaking now only by courtesy of the 
Senate. Iam not in a position to make any objection, and would 
not do so. The Senator might go on now, I would suggest to him. 

Mr. WARREN. I am going on now, and wish to try to com- 
plete the consideration of the bill to-morrow immediately after 
routine morning business. 7 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Texas has the floor in the 


morning. 
Mr. BAILEY. Ihave not given any notice of an intention to 


writers in London chea; 


address the Senate, and Senators need not take that into account. 
I oe seize such opportunity as may present itself to address the 


Mr. GALLINdER. I will say that the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CLA Ou] to-day gave notice that to-morrow morning 
he would address the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I would simply ask the courtesy of the Senate to 
the extent that after the Military Academy bill has been fin- 
ished I may be allowed to conclude. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WARREN. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Wyoming 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before that motion is put, I desire to say 
that it is my purpose, as well as my duty, at the earliest possible 
moment to move an executive session for the consideration of 
very important business, 

Mr. TELLER. You can not do that now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam not going to do it to-day. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say that in askin 
the consideration of the Military Academy appropriation bill 
desire to have it finished to-morrow morning immediately after 
the routine business, I want to suggest to my brother Senators 
that in reporting from committees their bills they shall desist, as 
far as possible, at least to-morrow morning, from asking that 
bills reported from committees shall be immediately considered 
and put upon Passage, instead of going to the Calendar, I 
say that in the 1 ety business. I am one of those who 
believe we should not y adjourn until after we have an op- 
8 for the consideration of unobjected bills upon the Calen- 

. Iam informed by several of those who have much to do 
with the conduct of the business of the Senate that there will be 
an opportunity for that. I want to ask that in the morning we 
shall proceed to the conclusion of this bill immediately after the 


| close of the regular necessary routine business. 


I now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
Military 5 bill. 

Mr. ALGER. ore that motion is put, will the Senator kindly 
yield to me that I may ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of a bill, which I am sure will not lead to debate? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 


STEAMER BEAUMONT, 


Mr. ALGER. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4570) to provide an American register 
for the steamer Beaumont. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, at the 
end of line 8, on 1, after the word salvage,” to insert less 
the amount expended in payment of wages to foreign working- 
men and in the employment of foreign tugs and for foreign ma- 
terial;’’ so as to e the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navi 

0) 


tion is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause the foreign-built steamer 


a citizen 
under 


men and in the employm 
amounted to three times the price paid for the wreck (exclusive of salvage) 
to her foreign owners. 

The amendment was to 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KEAN. Inconnection with that bill I should like to have 
the views of the minority of the Committee on Commerce pub- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the RECORD? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The views of the minority of 
ie oneee will be printed in the RECORD, in the absence of 
objection. 

The views of the minority of the Committee on Commerce, sub- 
mitted by Mr. FRYE April 11, 1904, are as follows: 


rts of the ted States. D 
Tisa two years she was wrecked-on the coast of Nova Scotia. Fri 
evidence received by the committee it . that the Mira was salved by 
James Reid, of ei h., 


one 
being a dispute 
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This Mr. Reid, it Appears acted under a contract with the underwriters to 
whom the Mira bandoned ned by. her owners, but it is regretted that 

a copy of this contract was not placed before the committee, as sitwould have 
authoritatively settled the doubts that have arisen as to bate terms. It is 

claimed by the advocates of the bill that there was a flaw in Mr. 

tract, the existence of which created a doubt as to his being paid for salving 
the Mira, at which point Mr. Gilchrist ste in and purchased the Mira for 

epen where she then was, in the port ot ifax, Nova Scotia. This 8101, 000, 

Rae ned, was made up of two items, to wit: 

e sum of $5 1000 representing the vessel's value as a wreck; and 
(000 expended on her by the underwriters for salvage. 

In a letter to — — ALGER, Mr. Gilchrist says: I wish to say at the out- 
that I became interested in this vessel, not rg a any desire for specu- 
but in order to assist a 8 . of Cane from our State, Mr. 

d, who is engaged in the sal eae 
oppona of the bill assert that Gilehrist’s paronae of the Mira 
ce — they quote from a letter wri bya Mr. Samuel 
Holmes ew York ship broker, to 1 LITTLEFIELD, a mem- 
Lian Be he House Co tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, this 


state: 

5 Wich The erg Gea of the big re necessary to this vessel I interested 
Mr. Gilchris 35 Michie pny e to go ous ook at her, with a view to purchase, 
as she would written to protect the ge are the 

American 3 mea the pe tugboat owner. Gil- 
christ, true to his Americanism, saw there was a profit in the ship if he 7 55 
get Der into an American n pores wey A, and purchase her, because it was 2 5 
mon sense she would ob register, as she would fulfill th 
American law in the details of . expen Boa poe D tardei a a 


5 mances, 

It 25 unfortunate that ae ore the com- 

3 8 at rest. e these 
made in the bill 


requiring that in advance of the 
Commissioner 2 9 that the 
made in the ‘Gaited 8 atone 


together Saiva gao o far only as it shall 
be proven to the satisfaction of said Bette ares ve been expended for 
payment of wages to American wor! en and in the emplo; ar oe 
rican tugs and for American ma ha ve amounted to three tim: 
aoe for the wreck (exclusive of salvage) to her Sob 8 
matter of salyage assumes importance because been the cus- 
ha anses by the Solisitor-General of ds 
ment ein tin 18 neers to vessels wrecked in American waters and salvedin 
rovisions of the law of 1852, to include as a part of the 
Hepat the cost of sa vege. This was, of co’ under Sie abe ption that 
American waters, would be 15 8 5 y “American citi- 


that he shall satis- 
Epi ring he ener by American 


and American tu 
mittee that sets 
that the amendment is 


— 3 proof, that sh 
= which in part 3 for our 1 1 
Another . of interest which was not settled arete 8a 


of the committee is whether eor not if 3 possible to repair the Mira alse: 


where than in the United § If itis true 7 no docks were available 
tn on which 5 it for her owners to bring her 
to the United States for al eeste ie — 5 would d enable them to recover 
ehe mo 9 in her p' matter on an 
intirely erent aspect than it would. , by eference and ony at 
greater cost, her owner had deci: er in the United 

It appears that the steamshi eas 8 new, $280,000, that her pres - 
ent owner has expended opon er, in rice, salvage, tow- 

s expended npon Bar, inel pately, $2 RAA at leach one 

reputable American shipbuilder sta “app te price for a 
new shi 1 5 like the Mira, if built in the Ur United States, would be $350, 
ee ltt g upon the outfit and 


repairs being her,” whereas ber 
to expend * more nan g 000 d ner in * 
terial in p g the ship for sea.“ This creates a doubt that has not 
enn definitely setat 1 by ees authoritative as to the extent rn the 
. 3 upon the Mira have or have not completed her neces- 

That the gr the 


ting of American to this vessel will largely in- 

crease her value is made quite clear. is 5 that the increased 

value of the vessel will rest upon her eligibility to engage in the coastwise 

trade. And this is so because the coast wise trade of gat hg Biatan BAG 
since 1817 been reserved for American vessels, foreign v. 

of war or forfeited for violation of the laws of the nied eE and 

eosa in amenan waters, American citi- 

expense equal to three-fourths of their cost when so 

8 It is ae She A last-mentioned cases (of {fe act of vessels wrecked in 


the foundation was laid for 
ing American registry to f 
waters, irr purchased by American ci hat rishi vy: to the Dait States, 


and re 
of tho law is to S AA work for 


Snipyard at a cost 
an American of her cost 1 repaired, shoul bar her from obtain- 
ing American re; t is also claimed that this leads to an iuereass inthe 
number of American shipowners, and thus is an advantage to the country. 
Considering that during the life of the act of 1852 1 — been fuk 3 the 

test decline in 8 a shipping, g,and that our e foreign 
krade to-day is — 1 e it was in 1810, teh orl ful affect upon 
American tne b been imperceptible. 

It is almost serie Brow case that when these foreign wrecks are brought 
to the United 8 it ie Son bocaue there is no other place where the nec- 
essary repairs can t is quite propane that the same number of 
foreign wrecks anie — ai Es to the United States for needed repairs 
that are now brought here, even were it known that it would be impossible 
to secure American registry for them, Instead of Americans purchasing 


XXVII— 346 


eign owne: 
American la 


jority of 
oe . 
phy. and not a qu —.— Te- 
a W ugh the 
sof the 


with it N 0 Drivi 
not seek 


United States wo 


th present time Ameri ican registry, per se, 2 mand little or no value 
tothe owner of the vessel so A is issued to an . 
vessel When she is engaged in the trade between the United States and for- 
Bat countries, or in trade between the east and the west coast of the United 
= in the pat between the United States and its insular dependen- 

ted to e in the trade between the 


vessels are ngage 
densely bn so far as fho laws of the United States 
t is ceded 


Hied States and forei, 


apply Upon upon 


the cost fo ped 


PEES ntago that E E E tmeoeete AaOERE 

e advan’ a fo yesse erefore, 

registry is the 3 it carries of ior into the trade reserved for 

Ameri rican, vessels, and that . is sought by those in whose 
St bills of thi troduced in The 


eir mer = e uik 
d than fi 


American yessels, 80 L Bo long as they pine | 
ties to purchase vessels for our trade there 
one to them, but when a less st for he © foreign vessel is 
brought here and an American register is so ba Sa then the invest- 
ment by American citizens will bein in because it will 
7 difficult for the owners of American 


States 


been 8 
first case the bi 


vessel 


th 
„ 
„ 


more bidders for the vessel if 1 Afira; were — in American than in foreign 
waters. This would tend to her value asa wreck. The higher p 
she woua bring as a wreck in American waters would compel her owner 
to expend more in pairing her. Thus American workingmen would re- 
ceive much more emp 17 a vessel wrecked in the United States than 


2 — e oo ona one in foreign waters, even if both were repaired in 

e 

There are five bills now before Congress, of which Sex are doe is buton 

where foreign-built 8 wrecked in foreign waters have been pure 

by. 5 citizens and repaired in American hire “While these bills 
od ge Tents ipa n American Americans contemplat- 

ing ion Aerial tone to their fleets will await the passage or de- 

eat o thas bill and of eee 8 


for thom to secure œ botter r bargain by p ga foreign-built 
wreck than Ja posible — the construction of a nae vessel in an — 5 
ae BUD d. The 5 paag o f this bill. iy ype we ONET TOUS ETDAN DOARE 
now nding, would have a very hurtful eff ae upon both American ship. 
builders an n shipowners. It would decrease just so much the 
amount of new work that they would secure. 

This probably accounts for American maritime interests, and other inter- 

allied therewith, representing invested American capital e the 
$175,000, being of record — 1 our committee in protest against this 
of fi -built wrecks to American registry 
In the domestic trade of the United puaa there is 3 80 See 8 
Ae N do all of t 

regnt 78 1 — carried, then the competition of the newl: ad: 
mitted ant of -built vessels reduces the geons of bgel vessel with which 
she competes, and to the extent that she gets cargoes to carry that otherwise 
would have gone to the American-built vessel, to that extent the latter re- 
main idle and their owners suffer loss of employment and of profits upon 
their investments. 

If there is enough business in our coastwise trade for an additional vessel, 


then the admission of a 2 vessel will supply that need and an 
American shipyard and Am workingmen will be denied the o be Baa 
nity to build needed vessels. In any event, the admission of a foreign- 


and to competition with vessels in our coast- 
wise trade inflicts a serious injury upon both American vessel owners and 
American vessel builders. 


If it be the judgment of Congress that foreign vessels should be admitted 
to American re and to the domestic as well as to the 80 trade of 
the United Air en the act re such registry should be made 
8 t should not be a priva; e interest of certain individuals 

or corporations. But not 5 — of on T Ea for American registry for 
their special vessels d the enactment of a general free-ship bill, as they 
realize that if such a measure were e very advan’ they now 
seek for themselves agence mows be 3 to all Americans gener- 
ally. Hence it is that the passage of these bills does not advance the argu- 
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mentin favor of the general admission 
com: ‘On the cou —— coment y k 
00 sucha W. 
Make the case of the M for example: What has her 
that entitles him ive for 


. ot the Vaal than in Gry Gack — 
an at the vessel, then 2 wor 

— —— ail been —— ee eee 
usual ski wo ving the Mira attach to him, as 

— ted in her salvage. m presented to his mind 

was whether by towing the ship tothe U tesand there her 

he for her. It wass pure speculation. his 

with a full 1 that he was taking a risk 

thet ~ apl 8 ings as o chance of 

0 

F for his vessel: (2) the sentiment that could be 

aroused over the unusual skill and courage shown by those who salved her. 

The glamour of the latter all over and case for the 

0 t American t vessel. 


ber of Congress to give her own her? The 
. ay rson, with whom the present owner had no 
conn whatever up to the time the wreck was safely docked in Halifax. 

The mere fact that G after she was salved 
a DO ARENE RIO ECTE yma Were Mr. Reid, the 
wreckin who tra, to a e Congress an Ameri- 
„ . tho and able 


circumstances 
to present facts that were beyond question that through a flaw in his con- 
tract with the underwriters ö int danger ct losing all that he had ex- 


We see in 0 
should like to know beyond a doubt whether the Mira could bly have 
been 8 disewhers than in the United States: we should know te 
whether the salvor of the vessel was an American citizen; the nation- 


come from the House of ves with an amendment, 
F have the Chair lay before the Senate. 


including the word ap 

Mr. TELLER. I move 
ment of the House of Representatives, which merely strikes out 
the a riation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Will the Senator from Wyoming yield to 
allow me to secure the consideration and passage of a short bill? 

Mr. WARREN. For morning business I shall yield, but I do 
not think T ought to be asked to yield further to tako up bills. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is not morning business, and I under- 
F been passed was not morning 


one | have already re 
The 


„the restrictions on the sale of Puyallup 


tor I should be obli to half a dozen others whom I 
and a great deal of time would be taken up, 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] is recognized. 

Mr. W. I now insist on my motion that the Senate 
proceed tothe consideration of House bill 18860, being the Mili- 
tary Academy appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13860) making 


Mr. WARREN. Iam but if I should yield to the Sena- 
to yield 


appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; which 
had been from the Committee on Military Affairs with 


Mr. WARREN. Lask that the first formal reading of the bill 
may be dispensed with and that the bill be read for amendment, 
the amendments of the Committee on Military Affairs to be first 


The PRESIDENT In the absence 
tem: a of objecti 
that order will be e 2 SD 
Mr. FOSTER of Washington. Lask the Senator from Wyoming 
127 67775 to me, in order that I may secure the consideration of the 
ill (H. R. 9891) giving the consent of Con to the removal of 
otted lands, and con- 
and legalizing sales thereof since March 8, 1903. 
RESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
refused to yield to any other business than 
ess. 


Mr. WARREN. Iask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theregular order is demanded. 
The Secretary will eas ese rare yemon Pi the Military Acad- 
emy appropriation 

ə Secretary to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, 
under the subhead “Permanent establishment,“ on page 8, line 
16, after the word “languages,” to strike out (major); so as to 
make the clause read: 

For pay of one associate professor of modern languages, in addition to pay 
as captain, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 24, to increase the 
appropriation for the pee Po one first sergeant in the general 

to 8 : 


t | army service from $300 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wae, oe past 10, line 5, to increase the to- 
tal appropriation for pay of Military Academy band, field musi- 
cians, general army service, cavalry detachment, artillery detach- 
ment, etc., from $99,965.42 to $100,074.42. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Pay of civil- 
ians,” on page 11, line 1, before the word “‘ civilian,” to strike out 
‘two’ and insert one; in the same line, before the word in.“ 
to strike out “instructors ™” and insert “i ; in line 2, 
after the word year, to strike out each; and in line 3, be- 
fore the word ' thousand,“ to strike out “four” and insert 
‘“ two;™ so as to make the clause read: 

one civilian at N 

For ci — oe 3 Wo per year, to be employed 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 6, after the word 
92 rmaster, to insert and disbursing officer;’’ and in line 
7, before the word “hundred,” to strike dut six and insert 
“twelve; so as to make the clause read: 


Fo: of and writer in the of the 
ar oe : type office quarter- 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 13, line 4, before the words 
the library,” to strike out charge of; in the same line, after 
the word Hbrary,“ to strike out in the department of law and 
8 insert to be selected and appointed by the Super- 
intendent;“ so as to make the clause read: 

For of one Sypewriter copys, and attendant in the Hbeszy, to bo'se- 
3 by the Superintendent, $750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 13, line 8, after the word 
office,“ to insert to be and appointed by the Superin- 
tendent; so as to make the clause read: 


of one a ter in the adjutant’s office, to be 
PA Sind — 5 appointed — — $000. £ 4 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on 13, line 21, to reduce the 


| total appropriation for civilians employed at the Military Acad- 


emy from $48,000 to $45,410. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, line 24, to increase the 
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appropriation for expenses of the Board of Visitors to the Military 
Academy, including mileage, from $3,000 to $8,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for contingencies for Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy from $2,000 to $2,500; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 11, to increase the 
appropriation for repairs and improvements at the Military Acad- 
un from $33,000 to $35,000. 

he amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 16, line 21, to increase the 
pate ki sag for repairs to the observatory buildings and repairs 
to from $400 to $450. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 12, to increase the 
total appropriation for current and o ordinary expenses of the Mili- 
tary Academy from $102,281.50 Ay $105,681.50. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was, aie the subhead “ Miscellaneous 
items and incidental expenses, on page 20, after line 14, to ingott: 


be for the nse of tho Senate and 2600 far the use of f tho Representa- 
tives, and the balance to be distributed by the 5 of the United 
States Military Academy under direction of th tary of War, $5,500, or 


60 much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 23, to insert: 

For the purchase of one ryote for the 8 with cabinet for the 
same, to be expended without advertising, $110. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 12, to insert: 

For the 4 of hayes bath houses, supplying light and plain furni- 
ture to ca 

The ae BIO cut 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 15, to insert: 

For maintaining the children's school, the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy being 3 to employ the necessary teachers, $3,520. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 21. to increase the 
total appropriation for miscellaneous items and incidental ex- 
penses from $38,436 to $56,616. 

The amendment was 


to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Buildings and | 224 


3 oe ae 15, re * linoleum,” to in- 
sert and for r and material for repairing and roof 
on the cadet laundry; and in line 16, before thant hen word hun- 
dred,” to strike out “four” and insert nine; so as to make the 
clause read: 


aoe of the rene tee and for labor and material for 
and renewing roof laundry 8900. 


The ee war eet to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 21, before the word 
% one,“ to strike out to be expended without r eee so 
as to make the clause read: 

For granolithic floors in basement of Grant Hall, $1,750. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 11, to strike 


5 
of improvement to provide for an increased wa- 
. Academy at West Point, N. Xs for inthe 
act ot 3 plete Sioct aball be — — 
or com ES 
of of War. and that — — Peet shall determine that the whole ex- 
necessary to co) te such project shall be included within the total 
appropriation of $400, 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 
For com io Mitan work of improvement to provide for an increased water 
82 0 at 8 a Ae aons 5 N. X.. „provided for in theact 
un $300, h expended 
contract o plein Secre of War may deem 
shall not be 


Mr. WARREN. I do not think the Senator from Maryland 
will find the chan VVV 
compare them. ere is very much of the clause stricken out 


embraced in the one inserted. The amountof money is the same. 


The project upon which it is to be expended is the same, The 
idea is to make the appropriation immediately available, The 
change is made to permit the work to be entered upon as soon as 
the entire oe is approved of as to the The change is 
a matter of words more than a matter of ce. 

Mr. GORMAN. I refer especially to the provision in regard 
to the supply of water for the Mili Academy. As I under- 
stand, the para h inserted by the House provides for com- 
pleting the wor increasing water supply at West Point. 
The House provision mt he plan the sum of $300,000, which 
shall not be available until and project shall have been 
approved by the Secretary of 

. WARREN. That is included in both p itions. 

Mr. GORMAN. The House paragraph provided also: 


That the of War shall determine that the whole se neces- 
sary to complete project shall be included within the a 
tion of $400, 


Mr. WARREN. One hundred thousand dollars has already 


been appropriated for this purpose in a ars Sas it ner Dill. 
Mr. GORMAN MAN, As I understan proposition. is 
1 3 


and puts it in the control of the Secretary of War to provide for 
the completion of this new water: supply system, either by con- 
tract or otherwise, as he may see proper. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. GORMAN, The House paragraph provided ina general 
way that the work should be constructed under the general law. 

Mr. WARREN. The House made no provision, but left it so 
that the general law would control. 

Mr:GORMAN,. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. A very large proportion of this work, as it 
seems to us, Gen bes nese tt force that they already have and 
by some on addition thereto. It may be more economical, 
possibly, and the work better done 5 it in the manner 
that we do, so that the eee per 

I will say on the general subject that the water supply at West 
Point has been a very vexatious question. There have Sead Sev- 
eral or under tion, but during the last year 
it has been discovered that a large body of water can be secured 
that gives—it isestimated—about sixteen times as much water as 
could be had through = other project proposed heretofore. The 
water to be secured is farther away,so that the ditch work and 
piping is longer, but the first cost of the pond, of the land itself, 
finally of the whole work completed would be less than under 
any of the other projects. So, with the present proposition. we 
get about sixteen times the amount of water at less money than 
under the old project. 

The only reason for permitting this work to be done under con- 
tract or otherwise, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, is 


poe 
The amendment was agreed to 


the Committee on Affairs was, on page 29, after line 8, to 
strike out: 
Leong ge Dupes VVV 


pproved by him 
— —„— —— u2——ẽ 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

carrying out visions of said act of J 1902. ae 
CCF d by the Secretary of War, may 
proceed with the construction of such dings as are most immediately 
necessary, upon detailed approved by him before the completion of de- 
tailed plans for the who work, provi that the limit of cost is not in- 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 29, line 24, to increase the 
total 5 for buildings and grounds at the Military 
Academy From $868,585.24 to $364,085.04 

This ANDANT wan AIOT to 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 30, to insert: 

t sections 18 and 23 of the act entitled we act to increase the efficiency 
t of the United States,” approved 
ws: 

of the United States 
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ents to the grade of first lieutenant in said corps shall be subject to such 
examination as may be ri by the Secretary of War, and all acts or 
of acts inconsistent therewith are hereby repealed. 

“Seo, 23. That the Ordnance Departmentshall consist of one Chief of Ord- 
nance, with the rank of brigadier-general; six colonels, nine lieutenant-cclo- 
nels, nineteen majors, twenty-five captains, twenty-five first lieutenants, and 
the enlisted men, including ordnance ser ts, as now authorized by law. 
The vacancies thus caused or created s as far as ble, be filled by pro- 
motion according to seniority, as now prescribed by 7 except that the 


Chief of 5 be selected from the permanent officers of the corps 
e in the grades of captain and first lieutenant 


occurring 
of ordnance shall be filled by detail from the Army at large, from the same 
grade or the grade below for four years, after w no officer shall again be 
eligible for detail until he has served one year out of the De ent: Pro- 
ed, That officers shall be so detailed subject to such examination as ma; 

be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and the vacancies thus created shall 
be Ried as now provided for by law. That vacancies occurring in the e 
of major of ordnance, after 8 as now prescribed by law, of all per- 
manent officers now in the Ordnance Department, shall be filled by the ap- 
pointment of officers of the grade next below, who shall have served by de- 
tail in the Ordnance De ment, the selection to be made as the resultof an 
examination, approved by the Secretary of War.” 


Mr. HALE. I raise the point of order, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To what amendment does the 

Senator desire to make the point of order? 

Mr. HALE. The amendment on page 30, relative to the Med- 
ical and Ordnance Corps of the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Maine delay asking 
for a ruling upon the point of order until some explanation has 
been offered? 

Mr. HALE. I will state my point of order, though I do not 
suppose I need even to state it, because in its terms the amend- 
ment is an act of general legislation. Originally, in the Revised 
Statutes, under the head of ‘‘ The Army a part of the Revised 
Statutes. the general laws of the land—what the organization of 
the Medical Corps shall be is prescribed in terms, That wasa 
part of the existing law until the act of February 2, 1901, which 
in terms—that, too. being a measure of general legislation—de- 
clared what should be the Medical Department as found in that 
general statute, and also what should constitute the Ordnance De- 


rtment. 5 
21 do not think that I need to argue the question. It is stated in 
the preface to these amendments concerning these two corps of 
the y that the sections of the act of February 2, 1901, which 
are general legislation, embodied in the United States Statutes, are 
. thereby changed. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment proposes general legislation. 

I do not say anything about the remarkable proceeding of put- 
ting provisions of this kind on the West Point appropriation bill. 
I have never known anything of that kind to be done before. 

The Military Academy 5 bill has always been a 
small one, relating to the subjects-matter that pertain to the ad- 
ministration of the United States Military Academy. It has been 
a small appropriation, and now upon this bill are put subjects- 
matter having nothing whatever to do with the bill. But I rest 
the point of order on the ground that the amendment is general 
legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not suppose the Senator from Maine and 
I would differ as to the statute to which he refers. We shall per- 
haps differ upon some other propositions. z 

Tf he will look at previous West Point appropriation bills. he 
will find in them what he has termed ‘‘ general legislation,“ just 
the same as about every other appropriation bill we have 
at this session has carried general legislation. Ithas beenmy duty 
in making research of the statutes, preparing indices, etc., to go 
back through the regular appropriation acts, not alone referring 
to this subject, but to other subjects and conditions, and I find that 
for many years a large percentage of the legislation that is ap- 
plicable from day to day to the business of the country, and 
which is referred to oftenest, was carried on the different appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. HALE. There has beena t deal of legislation upon 
appropriation bills that has passed nem. con., nobody objecting 
to it. Some of it has been good and some has not been so good; 
but whenever a point of or 
osition of genera a it has always gone out. 

Mr. WARREN. ell, Mr. President, as there are only a few 
moments before the special order is reached, I would suggest that 
the ruling on the point of order may be deferred until the bill is 
taken up to-morrow morning. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hear what the 
Senator from Wyoming has to say in relation to the point of or- 
der either now or to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say that I think there are reasons 
which the Senator from Maine may consider sufficient to induce 
him to withdraw the point of order because of the necessity for 
this legislation. 

Mr. HALE. It is a very remarkable thing, Mr. President. 
This is the expiration of a long session of Congress. There has 
been a military appropriation bill, which deals with the Army and 


r has been raised upon a clear prop- 


the corps of the Army, with all deed for a general bill. 
This proposition has never been embodied in any bill; and for the 
Senator now, in the waning hours of the session, to ask me to 
withdraw a 1 5 of order 3 this legislation reorganizing 
two corps of the Army, which are fixed by general legislation, is 
necessary, although it is put upon this little appropriation bill, 
seems to me rather a remarkable request. 

I can not, of course, withdraw the point of order, because I dep- 
recate this growing tendency of incorporating upon general ap- 
propriation bills matters that have nothing whatever to do with 
the bills themselves or their substance. I must insist upon the 
point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. Ican hardly grant that they do not have ref- 
erence to this bill. So far as the portion of the amendment which 
refers to the Ordnance Department is concerned, we find it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get proper ordnance ofñcers for instruc- 
tion duty at the Military Academy on account of the condition of 
that corps. 

I may say to the Senator, so far as the question of expense is 
concerned, that the first proposition in this amendment is to saye 
a large sum of money every year for at least the first three or four 
years; and that, at most, even after the five years, at which time 
the system is to be entirely in working order, the expenses can 
not exceed between forty and fifty thousand dollars more per an- 
num than under the present condition; so that the aniendment is 
in the interest of economy. ; 

Now, as a matter of time. We haye considered these subjects. 
The Senator will recall that we have had a change in the office of 
the Secretary of War, a change in the office of Lieutenant-General, 
ae 3 of changes in the chief and other high officials of 

e x 

It has been the opinion of the military committee having these 
matters in charge that it was best not only to have the judg- 
ment—which was in favor of this legislation—of the oane 
officers, but after the incoming officers had sufficiently examin , 
the subject that we might also have their recommendations and 
indorsements as to the necessity for this legislation, how far it 
should go. Al this has caused delay. 

As to the Medical Corps, conditions are such that it is rapidly 
being depleted for the reason that there are not sufficient induce- 
ments offered, as compared with those in civil life or in army 
service in other countries, or as compared with the Navy of this 
country, to induce physicians to enter or remain in service. The 
consequence is that we are now employing 195 contract surgeons, 
and we have appropriated for next year, in a bill which has al- 
ready passed this Congress, for 250 such surgeons. I presume the 
Senator will accept my statement that it is a bad condition of af- 
fairs when our Medical Corps is made up largely of contract sur- 
geons, here to-day and there to-morrow, neither educated espe- 
cially for army duties nor with the experience and authority that 
they should have to be in charge of hospitals, of accounts, of 
property, and things of that sort. In the Ordnance Corps matters 
are still worse. 

Mr. HALE. Then the Senator will bring in a general bill cov- 
ering the subject. 

Mr. WARREN. That has already been done. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; but we should enact a general law. 

Mr. WARREN. And that will not be done because of the 
haste of the Senator from Maine and others to close the session. 

Mr. HALE. I am not any more in favor of closing the session 
than other Senators. The session will not be closed unless a ma- 
jority of the Senate want it closed. 

Suppose that [anda few others were hurrying up adjournment, 
I and a few others can not adjourn the Senate unless the Senate 
itself wants to adjourn. There is a general feeling in favor of an 
adjournment. That is indicated by Senators upon both sides. 
One reason why careful, conservative men want the Senate ad- 
journed is that they do not believe much good will come out of 
continuing longer, and that, instead of decreased ad i pao 
55 appropriations will be increased with every week that we sit 

ere. - 

I wish to state that the same projects for reorganizing the dif- 
ferent corps of the Navy, named before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, were urged as very important, but the Naval Commit- 
tee said thatis not a 5 for an appropriation bill. 
They are all fixed by the law as we established it five years ago, 
and whenever that subject is brought before the committee we 
will take it up and report a general measure of Jegislation touch- 
ing the corps of the Navy and ask to have it put through, just as 
we did the personnel bill five or six years ago. 

Mr. M EARY. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine a 
question. Did he make a 95 —— of order against that part of the 
bill which proposes to establish four permanent camp grounds for 
the instruction and maneuvering of troops of the Regular Army 
and National Guard? Did the Senator's point of order embrace 
that part of the bill? 
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Mr. HALE. Iam making a point of order now on this pro- 
vision for the reorganization of the Ordnance and Medical Board. 
I presume a point of order will be made by some Senator against 
that amendment. 

Mr. McCREARY. The Senator's point of order did not reach 


what I refer to. 

Mr. HALE. That we have not reached. 

POE eee pro tempore. That amendment has not been 
reached. 

Mr. McCREARY. There will be a point of order made against 
that part of the bill. 

Mr, WARREN. Iagree with the Senator from Maine in his 
general view as to final adjournment, but I must say that Iam 
one of those who will object to adjournment until after a few 
hours can be given to the consideration of bills covering unob- 
jected cases on the Calendar. 

I now ask that the bill with the pending matter may go over, 
and I shall undertake to call it up to-morrow, immediately after 
the routine morning business, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON, 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, understanding that the bill 
has gone over, I call attention to the notice I gave this morni 
that I would at this hour call up the resolutions of the House o: 

resentatives commemorative of the life and career of the late 
Hon. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
5 from the House of Representatives, which will 

read. $ 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 24, 1904. 
ded that 


Resolved, That the Clerk comm the Senate. 
3 the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 
e 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I 
send to the desk. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions submitted by 
the Senator from Ala will be read. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now 5 that oppor- 
f Hon. CH 


tunity may be given for tributes to the memory o ARLES W. 
3 late a Member of the House of Representatives from the State of 


ma. 
Resolved, That asa mark of to the memory of the deceased and in 
recognition of his able and faith: ublic services the Senate, at the conclu- 
sion of these exe: will stand PODI 
Resolved, That the tary communicate these resolutions to the House 
e th lutions to the famil 
800 e ry send a copy ese resolutions to y 
the deceased. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolution of the House of 
Representatives, in which the Senate is asked to concur, will con- 
vey to the people of Alabama a gratifying expression of the re- 
gret of Congress at the loss of their young Representative, who 
was esteemed as an honorable and useful man and was sincerely 
beloved by them. They will thank Congress for this Cy aye 
of their sympathy for the loss Alabama has sustained in the early 
death of CHARLES Wiyston Tnoursox. They will associate the 
honors bestowed on him in these obsequies with those that come 
with responsive grief from their own hearts, and they will cher- 
ish them as an honorable and sacred memorial. 

Congress honors Mr. THOMPSON because he was a faithful pub- 
lic servant, and the people of Alabama honor him for that cause 
and because they loved hi 

He was not peculiar among his fellows and associates for dis- 
tinguished abilities and achievements, but his life was an exam- 
pe of manly worth and moral integrity that reflects honor upon 

is people and entitles him to their affectionate remembrance. 
He was a true example of their religious, social, and industrial 
life, and a representative of the convictions and principles they 
adopt as their guides in their participation in the affairs of State 
and National Government. 

He attained to this representative character, which he won with- 
out the aid of favoring circumstances, by his strong traits of per- 
me character, his own courageous spirit, and his upright manner 
of living. 

The young people of the white race of the South at the period 
of his childhood had an environment of difficulties in all that sur- 
rounded them that has had no parallelin history. I mention this 
to ee his 5 e as bein gan to Mr. 3 
strength of character an e approval of the scrutinizing judg- 
ment of the people who knew his course of conduct and rewarded 
him with distinguished marks of their confidence, 


Great numbers of the young men and women ef the South haye 


endured the same tests with like results, but not with like dis- 
tinction in public affairs, for few have sought such opportunities; 
but they comprise constituencies that are not excelled for good 
sense, useful knowledge, and true excellence of character by any 
of the communities in this great Republic, which means by an 
in the world. At the time when this youth entered upon the wor: 
of his life the new era had supplanted the old and had nearly ex- 
tinguished all that had been created and established by the labors 
of man in the South, until only the soil and the skeleton of civil 
government and the ashes of movable property remained. 

The white people, unused to labor, and their former African 
slaves were brought into unequal competition in physical toil and 
endurance, and were rated as equal 8 in the inheritance 
of civil power in the governments that were established alone by 
the white race. The real struggle of their children was for ex- 
istence, and there was little hope that they could successfully as - 

ire to the bea aa of the honorable influence that their fathers 

possessed. 

This was a desperate outlook for boys and girls born in that era. 
Yet wonderful success has been accomplished by them, which is 
only the peuse of greater achievements, and an applauding 
world looks on with pleasure and seeks to know the cause of the 
triumphant restoration of the white race in the South that now 
seems to be assured. The first answer to the inquiry is that it is 
in the blood of the race; but the supreme answer is that the All- 
Wise Creator, haying assigned to the white race the leadership in 
Christian civilization, has qualified his people thus chosen for the 
task with the power to overcome opposition, to remove obstruc- 
tions from the path of duty, and to defy all forms of oppression 
and antagonism that may impede their progress. 

These traits we call virtues,“ and it is a true name for the 
fruits of a gift that is really divine. 

In no place are these blessed fruits richer or more abundant 
than in the homes of the southern farmers. The matrons and the 
daughters who minister in these domestic sanctuaries keep the 
sacred fires of liberty and of pure and philanthropic affection for- 
ever aflame on their simple altars, whose incense ascends to heaven 
and pleads for truth, justice, sincerity, courage, charity, and 
peace. Their prayers are not without answer, and the whole 
country smiles under the benediction. 

It was in such a household that CHARLES W. THOMPSON was 
born and reared. 

The modest fortune of the family had vanished in the conflicts 
of civil war: but his heart did not fail him, and he did not shrink 
from toil. He put forth the strength and courage that have the 
simple name of *‘duty’’ in the ritual of the domestic fireside— 
first, duty to God, and then to the family, and then to the coun- 
try—and he m the whole meaning of that injunction, and 
fearlessly he took up his task. 

There is one yet living who remembers how she almost despaired 
when her boy first bent his shoulders to the task whose burden 
she had borne through so many trials. 

That one is his mother. But she also knows that he had help 
that came not from human hands, and that she had begged it 
from One who never closes His ear to a faithful mother’s plea. 
In such homes, with such family surroundings, men are born and 
nurtured upon whom the State can always lean with confidence 
in peace or war, at the voting booth, in legislative assemblies, on 
the bench, or in the executive offices. 

They are the men whose public official servants create and ad- 
minister the laws by their authority, and their test of civic virtue 
has always been that obedience to law is the highest duty of citi- 
zenship, and that he who refuses to obey the laws is not fit to be 
intrusted with their enactment. 

It is such a constituency that Mr. Taompson represented. 

It has been my good fortune to represent that constituency, in 
part, for nearly thirty years in the Senate. In that time I have 
enjoyed the honor of a near association with those who are not 

erior to the men of any assemblage in the world, and no honor 
could be greater than a kindly welcome by them. But, even in 
the Senate, I have not found any whose respect and approbation 
I value above that of this splendid constituency. 

To have the approval of such people while living and their af- 
fectionate cate netin after death is the high reward that Mr. 
Pan ai has earned by a modest, simple, and true life devoted 

uty. 

I need not recount the history of his youth and early manhood. 
It was uneventful, in the sense that it attracted little attention 
from those who attach small importance to a career that is not 
3 by unusual adventures or extraordinary success or 

ailure. 

The southern pine that finally lifts its plumes high above the 
hills and plains is not less grand because it is not conspicuous 
among the millions that surround it in the great forests. Mr. 
THOMPSON grew up among men like himself, and he felt that it 
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was honor enough to be their equal and to enjoy their confidence 
aea robation. 

eir service and with their encouragement it was natural 
Sint he shania bepecnd ot the public trusts they confided to his 
care, and that he should hereafter aspire to official station, in 
which he felt that he could render a service to the people which 
would draw him into closer relations to their domestic welfare 
than he would hold to them as their tive in Congress. 

Some incidents attending the week of the 1 0 illness of Mr. 
THOMPSON t to the plan of public life which h and 
illustrate . t controlled ha conduct ona 
man in his social and political relations. 

On the last Sabbath of his life he worshiped, in the morning 
and evening services, at the 5 Methodist Church in 
1 and was found to be violently ill with pneumonia 
I Bie Don wen RE wd AERA A tone | 

v. were 0 

was sei eed ey M to which ge no doubt. e no 
3 ears o resence of death in respect of ture 
being. W pry aa en preparation to make, for he had cast 

within the veil” in early life, and he had no dread of 
on the ocean of eternity. 
le had cherished the desire to lead a life of usefulness and the 
t be a life of service to his State, as the 


le faithfully, 
e United States, rer py in an unusual 


nity, in the Congress of 
degree, gained the confidence and the admiration’ of the Repre- 
sentatives from other States aud the high regard and esteem of 
his colleagues from Alabama. 

Having a substantial fortune, which he had earned laboriously 
and honestly in useful business pursuits, he was not tempi oor 


mercenary motives to pursue a political career, but 
8 had been honorable and, doubtless, it weite bim 
JJ 
cils of the United States. when he thought of the disappoint- 
raver e eee death was about to bring to his most cherished 
earthly h aspirations he spoke to his nurse about the 
chiefest 1 on that had its strongest 
hold upon his heart. He suid, I had hoped to live to become the 
governor of Alabama, 
Turning from the h of prominence in the national service 
and putting aside its allurements, he followed the guidance of his 
sound judgment and true heart and found in their teachings that 
in his love of Alabama and in 
State he would, in return, gain the warmer affections of a noble 
and 9 people, and in their service he would find the re- 

he coveted. 

FSi am 3 that in his last hours the heart of this 
turned to the sovereign State to which his first 
nd hig perge ar eipig hae wen yearning for longer life, that 
= he mig t labor more effectively in the service of our people. This 
instinct and the worthy ambition of every true son of Ala- 


* 

Mr. THompson was born in Macon County, Ala., December 30, 
1860, where he resided during his life. In the 1 forty years follow- 
ing the organization and establishment of State government in 
Alabama, Macon County was a center of the highest and best so- 
cial influences, and it contributed powerful and noble men and 
women to the service of a trae Christian civilization. Not many 
were very rich and none were very poor or even so deficient in the 
comforts of an independent living as to create a line of social dis- 
tinction relating to the ownership of property. 

Such a just and happy balance of social conditions always in- 
sures the contentment of the meee and their development on the 
basis of personal merit. This social condition in the South has 
afforded room and sustentation for the growth of many of its 
noblest men and women. 

The standard of merit and social distinction there has not been 
the possession of wealth or the inheritance of ancestral fame. 
heart DOOL SONNA DI PETSIE NOTE SE S aaal 


ahs enr of Macon and ths neighboring country was settled 
3 immigrants from all of the old thirteen States, an 
are Americans in the best sense of that high calling. 
Mr. THompson was born of a parentage that had no special claims 
to distinctions in talents or letters or in public service, and no 
eet that had not been earned by honest ind and no ac- 
ts that were not the sim; sare, shang beautiful decorations 
of p pure and virtuous lives, and no religion that could not have an 
altar in every respectable home and a controlling influence for 
good in every action and emotion 
The time of his birth was in the period of the t civil war. 
At its close he and all the children of the South who still had the 


spirit of their fathers and mothers had to look through the smoke | °"% 
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d | the worthy son of Alabama whose 0 
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of battle and conflagration to catch a 3 hope 
thatetill hone dimiy and with anger alm lignt on the dark horizon 
of the future. Butthat generation has not failed to to heed its light 
or to follow its leading. “The resurrection and the life are 
given to all men that die, but the 8 of the South were com- 
ag to fight different and, in the sense of snffering, harder bat- 
tles than their fathers had won or lost for the chance of a new 
life that would carry in its horoscope the future liberties and the 
prestige of the race to which they and their fathers belonged. 
Mr, THompson was of that great number and, as many thou- 
sands have done, he searched amon — ruins for the Material 
eee eee g e e ae fortunes and the 
Places of habitation. T th dint of the blood and 
inherited, and through faith in God, whose service love, 
wey have surmounted almost the last obstacle to their restora- 


The deliverance of the South from the curse entailed upon 
by the.covetousness of people foreign to us, which for 8 
has brooded over the fairest land in the world, will not be long 
delayed, and his comrades and contemporaries lament that he 

away without having witnessed the opening triumph of 
the movement in which he labored so earnestly. 

His greatest honors will not be written on historical pages 
monuments dedicated to his OOT. They live, and will con- 
tinue to live, in the hearts of those who knew him best—hisneigh- 
bors and associates. 

He died in the Lenten season, on the 20th of March, 1904, when 
the Christian world contemplates suffering and death—the winter 
season of penitence, the season when faith looks forward to the 
. of a new life. He died in the budding season of hope, 


oron 


Her exquisite delineation of immortality could not have been 
the result of teaching, but of inward tho It is so clear that 
it demonstrates its truth. It is thei thought of a pure soul 
that had no possible FFC 
truth that could her 1 to its discovery 
of requires more than all the 
rehend a life after death, and Helen Keller had only the 
sense of touch, 1 Her inspira- 
tion is the true work of from revelation. 

Helen Keller's knowledge of death is as certain as if she had 
seen others die, and her knowledge of the life to come is an act of 
faith no less convincing to her inward consciousness. This 
knowledge may not be an inspiration given to this wonderful girl. 
It is, however, an inward consciousness—an act of faith—that, in 
some form and at some time, convinces every sentient human 


young woman was born and nurtured in the circle I have 


described as neither rich nor „nor great, nor yet un- 
known. Her kin are among pillars of society in Ala- 
bama—the heads of families, of which the and 


T1 332330 
South. = kon 


T2. a ep Sr os 
The good m. peste A eee - orrow but because 
he nods thet his labor sbail survive long after his hand has from the 


sabe good 1 He is 
C order out of chaos, and 
ta a — 


These thoughts, I believe, peden Stk agen bt ted 

celebra d I quote th legend Serta 8 b 
ting, an em as a a) or his tomb. 

Let the people of Alabama Alabama feel in this hour of sad reflection the 
safe assurance — restoration to their former dignity and sabe 
that must come and 3 through the virtues and labors of 
their sons and 

ee e future in the light of these 
prophetic words of the beloved daughter, Helen cet 


Since the first Easter m the soul of man has shone unwasting 
; for then he looked into ... ene m e aoe 
God's universe shapes itself not to destruction, but toa yet more glori- 

* 


mosis. 
Out of night He bringeth day and out of death life everlasting. 
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Alabama has passed the darkness of the night. The bars of 
night are broken.” The bird is on the wing,” and the breaking 
of the dawn heralds the returning sun that cheered our fathersin 
the days when they met dangers on the halfway ground and ac- 
cepted distress as a sacrifice due to their convictions of duty. 

find pleasure and, I hope, profit to the young men of Alabama 
in stating the grounds—the — on which the S pe sa of that 
State placed their sincere affection for CHARLES W. THOMPSON. 

It was not that he was considered a model man.“ in whose 
life and example there was no flaw or occasion for criticism. He 
did not so regard himself, nor did he believe or aspire to the hope 
in respect of which personal vanity so often misleads excellent 

oung men—the hope of being able, without divine help, to 
Fashion character into the full stature and perfect development 
of a model man, x 

He has left a example, well established by a modest, sin- 
cere, useful, honorable career. i 

He has done as much at 44 years of age to gain the confidence 
of his neighbors and the admiration and applause of the people of 
a o DAN TOTO babe age have accomplished. 

Siasea by such a standard, which, after all, is very high, 
Cuar.es W. Tompson must be ranked with the men to whom 
the people attribute greatness and goodness as their 
ward for faithful public service. He was not i 


ht by hi is words of good 
‘hich his influence for good is a permanent and 


1 
His life was a steady, reliable light, that did not flame out at 
th extraordinary but, in 


! peciod of TONI aud sperience 
en w Ve Teac. e period of longevi e 
ion and the future is 


where the present is the point of retrospection 
eee by the past realize that a good life, though it may 
be brief, is the most precious gift that a man can bequeath to his 


successors. 

The life of Mr. ‘Tompson is such a gift to his associates and to 
his constituents, and, lamenting its early close, they cherish the 
value oE ai Seilen work and feel that his loss isa public be- 
reavement. 


8 5 be large and broad 
e what ap me to bea very an 
lic service. I found that he was thinking and 
questions that lie nearest to our national life 
He had been born, as I myself had been, in a Southern State, 
at the very time of the outbreak of the civil war, in the midst of 
which so many of the institutions of our people either epee 
or were so transformed as to be hardly recognizable; and I think 
by that circumstance I was drawn near to this man. I d 
him thinking and talking and working for a better understanding 
between the sections of our common country. He had not shared 
the passions of the period of civil strife, and as he came to man- 
8 int = that the welfare of Lee ae, 3 and 
, required a more perfect unity in thoug in feeling. 
So, among the first things to which he devoted himself on com- 


3 the national capital was to contribute to that better under - pro 


ding between his own people and the le of the North. 

He understood that the old questions were all gone, and that noth- 

ing remained to gai the old prejudices except the want of 
knowledge which usually lies at the basis of all prejudice. 

Among the first things he did as a Member of the House of Rep- 

resentatives was to invite his colleagues from other sections of the 


country to go with him upon a journey to his own home and par- 
take of the jitality of the community in the midst of which he 
had been More than two score of his friends and acquaint- 


ances in both Houses of Congress went with him to Alabama, and 
oe ide and Aguity Sich which h 3 to 

with w e in 
the hearts and homes of the neighborhood in which he had lived 


He was proud of the old State, proud of her people, proud of 


her progress, and anxious that others should know and appreciate 
them as he appreciated them. 

I can imagine no better service that could be rendered to the 
people of the United States than a systematic effort to introduce 
every section of our country to erery other section. I know of 
nothing that would more swiftly and more perfectly extinguish 
the prejudices and misunderstandings which may linger even for 
generations in a country with such scattered interests as ours. 

He was not only anxious that the people of the North should 
know and appreciate the people of his own State, but he had 
cial interest in bringing strangers from other sections of 
country into contact with the really great and troublesome ques- 
tions with which his pote deal. 

I have met no man, ei 


We have years a good deal of discussion, 
much of it helpful, but much of it, I regret to say, harmful,as to 
what to do with these 10,000,000 je. From an intimate ac- 

intance with Mr. Tompson, I believe he comprehended 
t problem more perfectly than any of his con ies, or 
at least his comprehension of it was so simple and so effective as 
to be intelligible to those with whom he expressed his views and 


Ho was a believer in the education of the South. He had se- 
cured what intellectual training he had in the common 
and academies and 


teacher and as a superintendent of public instruction in the com- 
munity in which he lived. He knew, and lost no 
emphasize the fact, that the salvation of the comm in which 
he lived and the salvation of the whole country lies in that form 
of education which qualifies the ignorant and illiterate for the 
oa sean oor that belong to citizenship in the United 


So he devoted himself in all those years to a study of the ques- 
tion of bringing to the black race in the South that kind of edu- 
cation which would enable them to master their situation, to 
acquire property, and attain a substantial relation to the business 
community. ith the best interests of both races in his heart, 
he saw that the task before him was to prepare the black peo- 
ple for the everyday duties of life, so that at length they might 
come naturally to exercise of those rights which can not be 
permanently withheld under our form of government. 

His heart was enlisted in the cause of industrial education for 
the white people of the South because he saw what has been so 
graphically described by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], that the civil war left the South prostrate, its occupations 
ded, and the savings of generations wasted. 
ut he did not confine his activities or his sympathies to the 
white race. He had a glimpse of the larger philosophy of this 
world which recognizes that there can not of pe enero 
country like ours two levels of civilization; that ultimately there 
F And so he bent himself to 

0 


He gave his sympathy and counsel and his money to the t 
experiment which is going on in the town in which he lived whi 
is intended to fit the leaders, at least, of the colored race in the 
South for that guidance of their people without which all their 
FPT..0.0.0.0 Us Gok will Des 

e not only gave — rprise 

out of the abundance with which the Lord had prospered him he 
gave his money and his constant support. 

I believe that he better than anybody ä better me 


It has been a good many years since 8 cherished even a 
i imosi from the period of the civil war. It 
many years since I have felt in my heart any un- 
kindness toward the people of the South. I recognize the fact 
that while the problem is not altogether theirs, but a problem of 
our w] civilization, the work of solving it in the nature of the 
case must be largely theirs. I take this of paying my 
tribute to Representative THOMPSON as the foremost man of the 
South in his leadership in the right direction where the interest of 
the negro race is involved. 
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His public service was brief, I think all too brief for his fame 
and for the fruition of the plans which he had in 53 
as 


for the good of his people. They loved him and trusted 

few public men haye been loved and trusted by any constituency, 

lt was the unanimous testimony of those who went down to his 

home to stand with his neighbors by his grave that in all their 

experience they had never attended a funeral ceremony in which 

the hearts of all were touched by an affliction so evident and so 

evons. 

115 was a man of wealth, a successful merchant, banker, and 
lanter in that old community in which his ancestors had lived. 
et about his grave gathered the poor, the humble, black as well 

as white, and the universal sorrow of all attested the hold which 

his life had given him upon the affections of his people. 

Such a career, even if it be brief, even if its icuous service 
be for only a few months, has no real ending in this world. Its 
final account can not be rendered until the good influences which 
he set on foot shall have fulfilled their errand, until the works of 
philanthropy and 3 which he gave his sympathy and his 
support have finished their e the people whom 
they were intended to help. While public life was cut short 


life he lived, his freedom from all that was evil, and his attempt 
to promote all that was good, I think it will be a gratification to 
them to know that that father was honored and respected by every 
man who eyer came in contact with him. 

think, too, Mr. President, it will be a comfort and consolation 
to them also to remember that in his dying hours, so long as his 
mind remained clear, his faith never faltered, his hope was never 
shaken, but that he believed in his death, as he believed in his 
life, in the truths of the Christian religion which he had learned 
55 ae mother and which he had taught to the two boys he left 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. President, I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives in the Fifty-seventh Congress. It was my last 
service in that body. Mr. THOMPSON was first elected to that Con- 
gress, and I knew him only as one of the new Members. During 
my service in the House in the Congress in which he was a Mem- 
ber there was but little 5 him to show the qualities 
of statesmanship that he undoubtedly d. His relations 
with the Members, however, on both sides of the Chamber were 
such as to early make him one of the marked men among the new 


by death, the usefulness of the man has no end in this world, | Membe 


though his reward, as the reward of all faithful living, has come 
after the brief labors and trials of this strange life are over. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, Mr. Taompson was serving his 
second term in Congress at the time of his death. While I had 
met him in a casual way during his first term, I never knew him 
until the beginning of this session, when he came to live in the 
hotel where I have boarded for a number of years. During the 
entire winter I came in daily contact with him. We had frequent 
conyersations on various subjects. There was scarcely a day 

in which I did not learn to know him better and to have a 
her regard and a greater respect each day as the relations 
continued. 

I think because I was a native of the State in which he lived 
we were thrown together more frequently, with a few exceptions, 

I have been with any Member who does not live in my own 
State. As I learned to know him he impressed me as being ear- 
nest, kindly, considerate of the feelings of every human being with 
whom he came in contact, as a man who sought to contribute to 
the happiness of all those who surrounded him. 

I learned in the conversations I had with him that his whole 
mind was devoted to the building up of the Southern States, and 
especially of the State of Alabama. He belonged to that pro- 
gressive school which sought to bring immigration from every 

uarter, who earnestly 1 to develop every resource within 
the great State in which he lived; and, as the Senator from Iowa 
pe DoLLIVER] has just said, one of the 100 purposes he had 
n life was to bring about a more kindly feeling among all sec- 
tions of the Union. 

It may be that his mind did not so often revert and he did not 
so often speak of the suffering days of the past assome others who 
participated in that great strife, and yet I learned from him that 
whatever was honorable and whatever was glorious in the record 
of his State, either in peace or in war, was a source of pride and 
gratification to him; and he often spoke of the great men who had 
represented Alabama in this and the other House. But that which 
impressed me most about him was his universally kindly disposi- 
tion, his high moral character, and his constant habit of trying 
to contribute to the happiness and to the good feeling which might 
exist between those with whom he came in contact. 

It was a great shock to those of us living in that hotel when on 
that Sabbath evening the word went forth that CHARLEY THOMP- 
SON was dying. We could scarcely realize that the man with 
whom we had come in daily contact for so many months, whom 
we had seen on the previous Sabbath as he attended church, and 
whom we had met in the parlor in the enoe after his return— 
that in one short week, on the following Sabbath, his life was 
passing away. 

When his friends were gathered about him on that Sunday 
evening; when his youngest boy, a mere lad, stood Weeping by 
the bedside; and when the father had passed away, there came from 
the youth heartbroken sobs, and he asked the question: ‘‘ Why 
has my father died?” The thought came to me that the same 
question for ages pas; has been asked, and asked in vain. The 
widowed wife, the devoted mother, the lo daughter, the faith- 
ful son, had often, as they stood at the deathbed of a loved one, 
asked: Why has he died?” But no answer has ever come. 

We only know that sooner or later death will come to us all, 
but where and when and why none can tell. Thereis no answer 
to the question. But if a man has so lived that he has faithfully 
discharged all his duties, he leaves to his children the inherit- 
ance of a name, which far surpasses all the accumulated 
wealth of this world. 

As ee ia go on, and those two boys who are left behind re- 
member the hig 


mbers. ` 
That he achieved a good standi g is evidenced from the fact 
i i the Fifty-eighth Congress 


The people in a number of the districts in that State haye ap- 
reciated the advantages that come from long service of their 
epresentatives and have been 2 repaid by the distinguished 
ability and fidelity to them which been shown by such Repre- 
sentatives as Messrs. BANKHEAD, CLAYTON, BURNETT, RICHARD- 
SON, and UNDERWOOD. The long service that these men haye 
had in the House of Representatives has given them favorable 
committee assignments and has enabled them toaccomplish more 
for their districts and their State than could be accomplished b 
rotation in the membership of the House from that State regard- 
less of the distinguished abilities that any new Member might 


possess. 

The Members whom I have named have not only been loyal to 
their several districts, but have been keenly alive to the interests 
of Alabama and the entire Southland on all questions affecting 
that section, and have been thoroughly patriotic in their support 
of the General Government. Mr. THOMPSON gave promise of 
seat roe va 5 bpd tows a all pres Te 

e egislation, and especially on uestions that affec 
his district and State. y . 

His life and career illustrate the possibilities of American citi- 
zenship. He first saw the light of day on a plantation in Macon 
County, near Tuskegee, Ala. His childhood years were filled 
with incidents that are common to the life of the average Ameri- 
can boy. He early developed an ambition to gain an education 
and to improve his condition in life. After acquiring all the edu- 
cation that could be secured in the common schools of the coun 
in which he was born he went to Tuskegee and there attende: 
the Park High School, studying many of the higher branches of 
education and 9 himself for the work which fortune had 
destined him to undertake in after life. 

He was successful in all of his undertakings. He was a large 
owner of real estate and took an earnest interest in improving 
the condition of farm lifo in Alabama. He was also a business 
man of rare ability, and at the time of his decease was the presi- 
dent of the bank at Tuskegee. Like most American citizens, he 
early took an interest in politics. The first political office that he 
ever held was that of county superintendent of education of Macon 
County, his native county. He was elected to this position when 
he was only 26 years of age and held it for two years, discharging 
his duties in a manner that was not only satisfactory to his con- 
stituency, but creditable to himself. 

For the next ten years he devoted his attention to his planta- 
tions and to his business, in which he was eminently successful. 
When he again essayed to enter political life, it was to represent 
the twenty-sixth senatorial district in the senate of Alabama. 
His service there was of such a character that his constituency 
determined that he was a fit man to represent them in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, and they „ at the ex- 


and lofty character of their father, the splendid piration of his term of service as State senator, elected him as 
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a Member from the district in which he was born to the Fifty- 
seventh Congress. 

No higher tribute could be paid to his worth than this. The 
people who thus honored him were many of them those who had 

own him from his earliest childhood, and who had noted his 
advancement from one position to another, and with satisfaction 
had marked the fact that with each succeeding honor that had 
been thrust upon him he had shown the qualities of heart and 
head that not only justified the confidence of his constituents, but 
gave promise of a splendid future. 

He was taken away, Mr. President, at a time when he was most 
useful to his old neighbors, friends, and constituents, and at a 
time, too, to which he had confidently looked forward as enabling 
him to not only work out the dreams of his boyhood ambitions, 
but to render a service to his people and State that would be of 
an enduring character. 

His death is not only an irreparable loss to his family and kin- 
dred, but one that will be i, ag by the people of his district 
and State. In the strenuous life that he din ing on 
his various business enterprises and mingling in politics as ac- 
tively as he did, he did not forget the teaching of the Savior of 
Mankind and his obligation to his God. He exemplified in his 
life the teaching of the Christian religion, and died in the faith 
of the Methodist Church. 


Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, the character and work of the 
dead Representative from Alabama have been portrayed to the 
Senate with more force and with more eloquent language than I 
can command. 

I will only tell you of his burial at his home. I was one of the 
Senate committee sent to Alabama to attend the funeral cere- 
monies. 

Our dead friend was born and reared in Tuskegee, in Macon 
County, Ala., where he lived at the time of his death. 

chery ee is the county seat. Itis a village in the east central 
part o 
orderly, and honorable population. It has been the location of 
useful schools for many years. 

The train conveying the body of Mr. THOMPSON and the official 
escort arrived at Tuskegee about 10 o’clock at night; and it was 
met at the depot by a great concourse of the people, white and 
black, ready to do all in their power to show their respect and 
affection for their dead friend. It was a solemn and sorrowing 
gathering of the whole population. 

Next day the people from the county came from dee part and 
in great numbers; and many came from other parts of the State 
to pay a last tribute to the dead. 

The funeral services were conducted in the Methodist Church, 
of which our dead friend had long been a member. 

Mr. THOMPSON was a prosperous business man, full of business 
energy and work, and he had the power and the disposition to do 
many acts of kindness to others. His manner was bright, cheer- 
ful, and gracious. So his work and his charity, though not osten- 
tatious, became well known, 

The poet has well said: 
The world, which credits what is done, 
Is cold to all that might have been. 

Such a burial by that people could never come to any man un- 
less they could say of him. Well done, good and faithful man.” 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously to; and accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 80 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, April 26, 1904, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, April 25, 1904. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MARY H. CORNELL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 76) granting M 


a pension to Mary H. Cornell, with House amendment disa 
to by the Senate. ` 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
erer, on its amendment and agree to the conference asked by the 

nate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama 
as conferees on the part of the House. 

ANNIE COLT M’COOK. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House thetbill (S. 3489) grant- 
ing a pension to Annie Colt McCook, with House amendment dis- 
agreed to by the Senate. 


e State, and it has long been the home of an educated, | q 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, [ move that the House 
further insist on its amendment and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair at a Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama 
as conferees on the part of the House. 


MARTHA W. CUSHING. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 8734) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha W. Cushing, with House 
amendment di to by the Senate. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its amendment and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints Mr. LoupENSLAGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama 
as conferees on the part of the House. 

CLARA M. GIHON. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 128) granting 
an increase of pension to Clara M. Gihon, with House amend- 
ment disagreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER,. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment and 
agree to the conference requested by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, an . RICHARDSON of Alabama as 
conferees on the part of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 


nested: 

1 2893. An act granting an increase of pension to Emanuel 
orter; 

S. 3329. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Strong; 

8. 5184. An act granting a pension to Ethel Talley; 

S. 5484. An act granting a pension to Burnetta B. Lehmann; 

S. 1576. An act granting an increase of pension to Emily M. J. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Isabella Chiv- 
S. 5416. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
S. 5492. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary T. Hol- 


S. 5263. An act granting a pension to Anne M. Espolucci; 
Sashes An act granting an increase of pension to William 8. 

Vian; 

S. 188. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. Cur- 


rier; 
5 3791. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin J. 
enney; 
S. 3640. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. Ste- 
vens; 
S. 3033. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles B. 
Williams; 
Skee . An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
o ; 
§. 216. An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson Wells; 
1 An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 


ms sát. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
eeler; 
S. 1421. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Houghton; 
S. 2578. An act granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Beezley; 
S. 5423. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen J. 


orton; 
S. 3175. An act granting an increase of pension to Rachael H, 
Coleman; 
S. 2414. An act granting an increase of pension to Elise Haber- 
comb; and 
1 80 2745. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
oward. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 
H. R. 11063. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. McMurtry; 
H. R. 10182, An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 


Innis; 
H. R. 10062, An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
Murray; 
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H. R. 9983. An act granting a pension to Grace Miller; 


H. R. 8921. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 


McCollister; 
H. R. 8822. An act granting a pension to Bird L. Francis; 
H. R. 12364. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Cook; 
H. R. 10544, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. Rhoads; 

H. R. 10270. An act granting a pension to Mary F. Kenaday; 

alee an An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Od 
Gh Poa? wie An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 
Hea 

13494. AA ME RODE SONAN: D OME B ee 


H. 
H. R. 13869. DAADE cairn a Donon Ce en M. Greer; 
H. R. 13371. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


Commons; 


R.1 
R. 
R. 
H. R. 

min L. 

H. R. 14270. An act granting an increase of pension to Lou- 
H. 


cinda M. Thompson; 
Ra E AE TAANA- AN O ETTO DE Sacra ee OE Renee pe EA ee: 
i 


H. l Au act granting a pension to farali Jane Van Al- 
stine: 

H. R. 12727. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore Coonley; 

H, E. 14017. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 

E, R. 12164. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A È. 14658. An act granting an increase of pension to Juliana 
"HE len An act granting an increase of pension to Frank 
TH. E. 10258. An act granting an increase of pension to Anna 


HI. R. 10286 e eee 
H. R. 9788. An act granting an increase of pension to 


pes 9393. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
yan 
H. R. 6343. An act granting a pension to Harry Hirschensohm; 
H. R. 12400. An act granting a pension to Ellen Cain; 
N 8 D OF Remmi: So FEY 
avies; 
I5 B 14145. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel D. 
H. R. 13071. An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 
H. R. 13743. An act granting an increase of pension to David 


C. Welch; 
H. R. 13548. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Clay Hall; 


H. R. 11843. An act granting an increase of pension to William | Hale 


R. 12966. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Lakey: 
H. R. 5088. An act granting an increase of pension to Rowland 
J. Roberts: 

H. R. 8305. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 


Disbrow 

3 1380. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
tt: 

H, R. 3265, 2322 MERSE VEE A 

00 


H. R. 18328, An act a to Martin R. Gentry; 

H. ape 14579. ‘An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 

H. R. 14518, An act granting a pension to Henderson Evins; 
Se p etene An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 

ohnson 

H. R. 12529. An act granting a pension to Sarah Greene; 

H. R. 14517. An act granting a pension to Lillie A. Schoppani; 

H. R. 14368. An act granting an increase of pension to Poca- 


hontas C. Monteiro; 


H. R. 10708. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
1 1 11828 An act granting an increase of pension to Christian 
H. R. 9882, An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin M. 
H R. 9516. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
krm An act granting an increase of pension to Lineus 
dnn “Au bk anti aa na of paa > Waaa 
min, An act granting an increas of pension to Albert 
H. R. 7475 An act granting an increase of pension to George D. 
. I. 748, An act granting an increase of pension to Eben H. 


=l 


H 


pson; 
13363. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- | Meader; 


pe om. An act granting an increase of pension to Luther 
A er; 
H. R. 4583. An act granting a pension to Ella C. Baker; 
1 An act granting an increase of pension to Freder- 
H. R. 12804. An act granting an increase of pension to Smith 


. Mills; 
Bt 1 An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. R. 13937. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Litherland; 
3 a. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
we 
1 An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
ayior; 
H. R. 9257. An act granting an increas ot pension to John Ogden: 
3 An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 


a 8469, An act granting a pension to Silas R. Harris; 
Be Bae An act granting an increase of pension to John 


11 1 13023 An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 


H. R. 8464. An act granting a pension to Susan T. Bunch; 
3 12676. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
wi R, 15100, An act granting a pension to Eveline Crouch Dun- 

H. R. 3829. An act granting an increase of pension to Eben 

H. E. 12105. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


H. R. 1045. An act granting a pension to Matilda Witt; 
H. R. eet An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Arnol 
H. R. 12413. An act granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
ey: 

H. R. 8480. An act granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
eax. 


J.A 


eee Anact granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
em 


H. R. 11776. An act 1 Moon 

H. R. 11748. An act granting an increase of pension to heard 

H. R. 11487. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Wybrant: 

H. R. 11468. An act granting an increase of pension to Edson 
G. Holcomb 

H. R. 11058. An act granting a pension to Mary Apple; 
i Shenae oe An act granting an increase of pension to Ed 


a i (9i, An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
gridge 

H. R. 82 9. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Broaawell; 

H. R. 13196. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
A. Hutchason; 
H. R. 14278. An act granting an increase of pension to Byron 


H. R. 14179. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse | Bowers 


Stinnett 
H. R. 12558 An act granting an increase of pension to Amaziah 


Af. E 8496. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
E ie An act granting an increase of pension to Abbie W. 
H. K. 2183. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 
Sor h. 18900, An act granting a pension to Edah A. Kittridge; 


Pe R, 12501. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
H. R. 13907. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
e An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
3 7502. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


H. B. 13879. „ an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham S. Van Fleet ee 
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Gin 13453. An act granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel 


H. R. 5600. An act granting a pension to David Kimball; 
H. R. 14149. An act granting an increase of pension to David 


8 9740. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. se 9576. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. K. 9427. An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 


H. R. 14005. An act granting an increase of pension to George | H. Buck; 


W. Jaques; 
H. R. 14397. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Vanzant; 
H. R. 14286. An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
L. Carđwell; 
H. R. 2948. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
men R. 13531. An act granting an increase of pension to Leyman 


H. R. 14854. An act granting a pension to Peter Bunn; 
H. R. 11536. An act granting an increase of pension to Mattie 


Graziani; 
5 R. 9496. An act granting an increase of pension to Hester E. 


oor; 
H. R. 8961, An act granting a pension to Francis E. Grisson; 
H. R. 9839. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 


Kem: 
H. R. 187. An act granting a pension to Clarissa Wolcott; 
H. R. 4044. An act granting a pension to William H. Slough; 

oe R. 186. An act granting an increase of pension to Amalia C. 
oung; 

H. H. 11808. An act granting an increase of pension to Silas T. 

Overstreet; 

e e An act granting an increase of pension to Garrett 
H. E 14307. An act granting an increase of pension to Devernia 
H. E 13421. An act granting an increaseof pension to Micajah 

ot R. 13345. An act granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 

1 1 R. 13142. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 18792. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen- 

ora Clavier; 

H. R. 12253. An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 

An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 

. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Ezra V. 


. An act granting a pension to Julius H. 
An act granting an increase of pension to 


Hie 
H. R. 12783. An act granting a pension to Harlan Scarlett; 
H. R. 8498. An act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 


genfus; 
ee SR. 12082, An act granting a pension to Edward H. Ben- 
11 R. . An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. R. 8886. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 


Esdell; 
H. E. 14000. An act granting an increase of pension to Bradford | Bramble; 
H. R. 10555. An act granting an increase of pension to William | Frede 


L. Gerard; 
Ka aes 11150. An act granting an increase of pension to Marvin | wi 
HRN E. 12823. An act granting an increase of pension to Josiah 


+ np 12618, An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
. Haney; 
H. R. 4907. An act granting a pension to Henry A. Hartley: 
H. R. 12248. Anact granting an increase of pension to Hezeki 


Bruce; 
= H. R. 8709. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
orter; 
5 R. 13485. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
SZOW; 
H. R. 18767, An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


Pew; 
A H. R. 13409. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


H. R. 5737. An act granting a pension to John Whitehead; 
5 R. 178585 An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. K. Tuon. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


F. Me 
ER H 14510. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
rav 
5 12376, An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
H. R. 13174. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Smith; 
3 R. =. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac C. 
H. K. 4301. An act granting an increase of pension to Walker 


NHB. 200. An act granting an increase of pension to Hester A. 
H. R. 1903. An act granting an increase of pension to Claudius 
as 13643. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. R. 14693. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan A. 
81 . 14102. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
e An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar W. 


H. R. 2462. An act granting a pension to Martha Briscoe; 
H. 5 2994. An act granting an increase of pension to Minnie H. 


. An act granting an increase of pension to James Eato 


oth 5361. An act granting an increase of pension to Lucilius 

. Moss; 

H. R. 7985. An act granting a pension to Alice Jenifer; 

e 14155. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
5 R. 18958. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 


H. R. 18461. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. B. 6610. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hendrickson; 


H. R. 11989. An act granting a pension to Emma C. 
H. R. 12199. An act granting an increase of pension to 


ames 

H. R. 9969. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
ric; 

E R. 18729. An act granting a pension to Margaret W. Good- 

. R. 13669. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


‘se; 
. R R. 7245. An act granting an increase of pension to Prescilla 


H. R. 12398. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel | C. Dodd: 


N. Jo 


W. Stennett; 
H. R. 10699. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


. Brockway; 
HI. R. 10186. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
N. Flanagan; 
gh Nios An act granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 10126. An act granting an increase of pension to Job 
H. R. 9978. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


Iverson; 
8 965. An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
ebb; 


H. R. 13712. An act granting an increase of pension to Urbanus 


hnson. 
H. R. 11259. An act granting an increase of pension to George | Hubbs; 


H. R. 14598. An act granting a pension to Joseph Otis; 
Wiesen: An act granting an increase of pension to William 
n; 
H. R. 2367. An act granting a pension to Merton C. Sanborn; 
gm An act granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
H. R. 13728. An act granting a pension to Isabella McDowell; 


Ph a 12526. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
‘ord 


Ee 784, An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. R. 785. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
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H. R. 683. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
A. Strohecker; 

H. R. 8421. An act for the relief of Russell A. McKinley; and 

H. R. 614. An act granting a pension to Michael O’Brien, alias 
Michael Clifford. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12666. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell; 

H. R. 8790. An act granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel; 

H. R. 14700. An act granting an increase of pension to H. C. 
Washburn; 

5 p: E 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. Peck; 

Poa Bin 14491. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
ebble; 

H. R. 13936. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Thomas; and 

H. R. 15054. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate commitiees as indicated below: 

S. 2893. An act granting an increase of pension to Emanuel 
Morter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


S. 3329. An act ting a pension to Mary E. Strong—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5184. An act ting a pension to Ethel Talley—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


S. 5484. An act ting a pension to Burnetta B. Lehmann to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1576. An act granting an increase of pension to Emily M. J. 
Cooley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1994. An act granting an increase of pension to Isabella 
Chivington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5416. An act granting an increase of pension to James A, 
Hopson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5492. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary T. 
Holden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

S. 5263. An act pones pension to Anna M. Espolucci—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 922. An act granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Devlan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 183. An act granting an increase of pension to John W, Cur- 
rier—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

S. 8791. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin J. 
Tenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3640. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid pensions. 

S. 3038. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles B. 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5556. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Hoback—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 216. An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson Wells 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3502. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 
Willis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3414. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1421. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Houghton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 2578. An act granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Beezley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5423. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen J. 
Morton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3175. An act granting an increase of pension to Rachael H. 
Coleman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 2414, An act granting an increase of pension to Elise Haber- 
comb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 2745. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


EXECUTORS OF MARTIN DOWLING, 


Mr, PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the following bill, reported unanimously 
Fom the Committee on Ways and Means. z 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following bill, 
reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 4851) for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard Cushion, execu- 
tors of the last will and testament of Dowling, deceased. 
ete., of the and heis hereby, 
ected to abate the inieritance tax amscseod against James T, 


Be it enact 
authorized and 


Barry and Richard Cushion, executors of the last will and testament of Mar- 
tin Dowling: of Rye, N. Y.,as to so much of said estate as shall be established 
to his sa ction to have been given to and vested in charitable or other in- 
stitutions by said James T. Barry and Richard Cushion which under the war- 
revenue act of June 13, 1898, as amended by the acts of March 2, 1901, and 
June 22, 1902, would have been exempt from inheritance tax had the prop- 
oxty been bequeathed by Martin Dowling direct to said institutions; and the 
said Secretary is further authorized to proportionately abate any of said 
assessment from time to time within the od of two years after the pas- 
sage of this act, upon satisfactory proof of the further gift by said James T. 
Barry and Richard Cushion of any portion of said estate to any institution or 
institutions so exempt from inheritance tax as aforesaid. So far as such tax 
shall be abated under the provisions of this act, no inheritance tax shall be 
collected by reason of the passing of the legal title of said property to the said 
James T, Barry and Richard on, and the said executors shall be, and are 
hereby, relieved from the ee ot any such tax which may ha ve attached 
tosaid property by reason of the said act of June 13, 1898. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. I reserve the right of objection for an expla- 
nation of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can state the object of the bill in a little time, 
if the gentleman will give me his attention. The Rev. Martin 
Dowling, a Catholic priest, was about to die, and desired to give 
all his pro to benevolent institutions of the Catholic Church. 
He lived at Rye, in the State of New York—not in my district, 
but in another district—and he called his brother priest to him 
and told him what he wanted, in the presence of witnesses. He 
told his brother priest the way he wanted it to go, but under the 
law of New York any will made giving direction of property to a 
benevolent institution is invalid unless made more than three 
months before the testator dies This man was about to die, so he 
made his desire known as to how this money should be disposed of, 
making a direct gift to his fellow-priest and made him the execu- 
tor, and asked him to carry out his wishes in regard to benevolent 
institutions. A large 1755 of the property has already been given 
up as he desired it to be done. This bill is simply to relieve the 
estate from the internal revenue Spanish - war tax as to the actual 
amount that was given for benevolent purposes on satisfactory 
evidence presented to the Secretary of the Treasury, and is, of 
course, in accordance with our policy of exempting all of these 
benevolent institutions from that taxation. 

Mr. GILBERT. I understand that this is from the Committee 
on Claims. Is that true? 

The SPEAKER. No; it is from the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Waa and Means. 

. GILBERT. It seems to be a meritorious bill, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 5 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and N 

On motion of Mr. Payne, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TOWN-SITE FUND, 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 12382, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12382) authorizing the payment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
town-site fund, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the money now accumulated and which may be 
hereafter accumulated in the United States to the credit of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, derived from the sale of town lots in the said 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, shall be paid to the members of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw tribes (freedmen 1 in the manner following: 
That, beginning the Ist day of May, 1904, the said town-site money so accu- 
mulated shall be divided and paid to the Choctaws and Chickasa 


ws ( en 


al! persons 3 
titled to share in fund, whose claims are pending at the time said fund 


That if 
the fund thus reserved, or an rt of it, should not become ble by rea- 

6 S 3 5 1 citize: p to be enrolled or o their 
enrollment to open as herein provided, reserved funds shall 
back to the narat, ywwn-site fund, to be divided and pan the inembers of 
pn h on olls as herein 
any person whose name a upon rolls as 

to the Ben da ot Bep 


vided shall have died subsequent 0 tember, — ne 
before receiving his pro rata share of the accumulated town-site I be pea 


SEC. 4. That following the payment to be made beginning the Ist day of 
May, bag provided in 1 


royed June 23, 1898, “An act for n of the people of the 
dian Territory, and for Sthes EES 

SEC. 6. That the'Secre of the Treasu: and he is hereby, author- 

m the uest of the of the Interior, to deposit in the 

Uni States subtreasury at St. Lo’ Mo., to the credit of the proper 

cer or person, to be designated by Secretary of the Interior and 


1904. 
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N in provid 
fho acoumniated tows-aite Amda belonging tothe Choctaw and eet 
nations 9 1 on 9 m the Uni 2 Serpe Treasury, or a sufficient 
engere . That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed, and this act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

1, line 10, after the word “four,” add the follo : “or as soon 
7 * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
if this bill has been unanimously reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will state to the gentleman from New York 
that the bill has been unanimously reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and is simply to carry out the treaty provisions made with these 
tribes, and pay them per capita this money, 

Mr. PAYNE. Ihave no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lrrrin, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LAWS RELATING TO MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. SPALDING. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Territories I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill S. 8338. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the following bill, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. 8388 relating to municipal co: 
A bill (S. 8388) to oe. my 8 the zawa prod pal corpora- 


Be it enacted, ete., That ay. community in the district of Alaska having 
900 or more permanent inhabitants may inco te as a municipal Val obo 
tion termed a “town” in the manner h provided. A petition 

raying for such incorporation shall first be presented to the ju of the 
12 States district court presiding over the court in the ju vision 
in which the 55 W in tion is located, which petition 


shall be signed 1 at male ad bona fide residents of such com- 
munity, and shal y the boundaries and the number of inhabitants of the 
roposed corporation, and shall also specify the name by which it is to be 


own, and such other facts as may tend to show grounds for such in- 
corporation. The judge shall thereupon, by an order, fix the time and place 
for considering said 7 which time ess than t Saya 
after the date of such order. A printed or typewritten y of said order 


shall be posted in three of the most public places ia z 1 5 eg ena 
thirty ys prior 0 0 


ritory proposed to be incorporated at least 
for considering said petition. 

At the time and p fixed for considering said petition the judge shall 
give a reasonable hearing to those who are in favor of and to those who are 
corned to the same; and if he is satisfied that it is for the best interest and 
welfare of the community to be incorporated as a town he shall, by an order, 
so adjudge; and he may, 7, the order, change or modify the propona bound- 
e shall also, by said order, designate the nameand the boundaries of 
the corporation, and the time and place when and where an election shall be 
held to determine whether the people of the community desire to be incor- 
porated; and he shall also, by said order, appoint three qualified voters to 
act as judges of such election. A printed or typewritten copy of said order 
shall be posted at three of the most public places within the tof the pro- 
posed corporation at least thirty days paor to the day of election, and such 
posting shall be deemed a sufficient notice of such election. Ly 

SEC. 2. Thatevery male paren 21 years of age Who is a citizen of the United 
States or has declared his intention to become such, and who has resided con- 
tinnously one year next preceding the election in the district of Alaska, and 
six months n 88 the election within the limits of the p cor- 
porrua, shall be qualified to vote at said or any su uent municipal elec- 

m. Baid election shall be by printed or written ot in the following 
form, to wit: “For incorporation of the town of em of e corpora- 
128200 ar “against incorporation of the town of (name of proposed corpo- 
ration).” 

The qualified electors of the community proposed to be incorporated may 
also at Aid election by a separate ballot choose a common council of seven 
members who shall be q ed electorsof the community. The said judges 
of election shall before entering upon the duties of their office take an oath 
in writing to faithfully and impartially d: the duties of their trust, 
and they shall duly canvass and compile the vote cast and issue under their 
hands and a certificate in triplicate showing the number of votes cast 
in fayor of incorporation and the number of votes cast a st incorporation. 
One of said triplicate certificates, together with all the ballots cast and the 
oaths of the judges of elections, immediately be filed with the clerk of 
the district court in the division in which the 835 to bo in- 
corporated is situate, another of said certificates shall be filed with the secre- 
1 Ss the district of Alaska, and the third of said certificates shall be filed 
with the commissioner of the precinct in which said community is located. 
If it shall appear from the said triplicate certificate of election filed with the 
clerk of the district court as aforesaid that two-thirds or more of the votes 
cast at said election were in favor of incorporation and that the provisions of 

to incorporation have been su tially complied with then the 
go shall, by an order in writing entered in the records of the 
udge and declare that the community in which such election 
held is, and shall be deemed to be, a municipal corporation under 

the name of “The town of (here insert name) in the ct of Alaska,” and 


thesame from thenceforth be deemed a municipal corporation 
of the powers 5 privileges hereinafter prescribed, and such other powers 
as ma: von W. 

See, 3. t the said judges of election shall also canvass the votes given 


at said election for members of the common council, and shall declare the 
seven candidates who have received the greatest number of votes for such 
office duly elected, and shall issue and deliver to them certificates of their 


election. In case the community in which said election has been held be- 
comes incorporated as aforesaid, the members of the common council chosen 
as aforesaid, as well as the members of such council chosen 


tion be held each and every year, on the first Tuesday of April,in every 
incorporated town in the district of Alaska for the election of members of 
the commoncouncil. The members of the council at the election 
shall hold their office until the next annual election and until their successors 
are elected and 85 and the members of the council chosen at subse- 
quent elections hold their office for the term of one year and until their 
successors are elected and qualified. 
10 SEO. 4. That the said common council shall have and exercise the follow - 
wers: 

ret, To adopt rules and by-laws for their proceedings, and to elect one of 
their number president of the council, who also be ex officio mayor of 
the town and who when chosen shall continue to hold the position of presi- 
dent and ex officio mayor during the term for which the council was elec 
and who take care that the or and resolves of the council be 
faithfully executed. 


rovision for m and other elections, and 
two clerks of . — for each polling place in 


upon the petition of the owners of two-thirds in value of the pro abut- 
ng Upon at Por the cost of 


upon the same and may be collected as real estate taxes are co 
Fifth. To provide for the location and construction, for a limited co 
and to a limited extent, of trails and outside of the limits of the 


wagon 

town, but leading to and from the same, where such roads 
8 5 p Seog e an 155 

mone ex or su ex u e 

of the entire poor pore k the qualified voters o; the town have at anannual 

election Of, ballot, by a two- vote, 

o 


rovide for fire protection, water supply, lights, w b- 
police protection, and the relief of the | Pirsa and ete, 


r personal of the person against whom the tax is levied except 
7 Ere and household i 


personal property, and to declare the same a lien upon such property and to 

ə collection of such lien by foreclosure, levy, and sale: 
Provided, however, That all property. belonging to the municipality, all prop- 
gious, educational, and charitable purposes, and 


the discretion of the court, 
of such imprisonment 
United States. 


rosecution. The costs 
ty and not by the 


borne by the munic 
and collected for violation o 3 


All flnes and costs imposed 


eee tein ve 

pal ordinances, and appeals shall lio from his judg- 
ments to the district court in the same manner as appeals from the judg- 
ments of ex officio justices of the peace. 

Eleventh. To make due provision for the maintenance of a municipal jail 
and to provide the same with a keeper. 

Twelfth. To establish one or more school districts, to provide the same 
with suitable schoolho and to provide the ni funds for the main- 
tenance of schools, but such school districts and schools, when established, 
shall be under the su on and control of a school board of three members, 
consisting of a director, a treasurer, and a clerk, to bo elected 5 
yote of all adults who are citizens of the United States or who have red 
their intention to become such and who are residents of the school district. 
The members of said board shall hold their office for the term of one year 
and until their successors are elected and qualified, and they shall each, be- 
fore entering u the duties of their office, take an oath, in writing, to hon- 
estly and fai y discharge the duties of their trust. All money available 
for school purposes, except for the construction and equipment of school- 
houses and the acquisition of sites for the same, shall be transftrred to the 
treasurer of said board, shall be ded under the direction of said 
and the treasurer of said board shall be the custodian of said money, and he 
shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, give his bond, with suffi- 
cient sureties, to the l district, in such sum as the common council may 
direct and subject to its approval, but not less than twice the amount that 
e into his hands as treasurer, conditioned that he will gear 
faithfully disburse and account for all money that may come into his ds 
as such treasurer. The said board shall have the power to hire and employ 
the necessary teachers, to provide for heating and lighting the schoolhouse, 
andin general to do and perform everything necessary for the due main- 
tenance of a proper school. 

Thirteenth. To take such action by ordinance, resolution, or otherwise ag 
may be 5 to protect and preserve the lives, the PATE safety, and 
the well-being of the people in the town and to publish all ordinances. 

Src. 5. That the common council may exercise their powers by ordinance 


or resolution, but no ordinance or resolution shall be valid unless adopted by 
a vote of four members of the council, at a meeting where not less than five 
members are present. The council shall have no authority to issue bonds or 
incur any bonded indebtedness, nor shall they have a 
greater indebtedness or liability of any kind 
revenues of the municipality for 


ority to incur a 
any year than the current 
that year. 
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ublic 
be deemed to be the k 


in such sum as the council may direct, not however, than twice 
amount of the public money that may come into bands as treasurer 
his term, w. bond shall be tioned that he will faithfully and hon- 


oo keep, 
bond shall be filed with and kept by the clerk of the town. 
ted by the council shall once each 5 the council ma: 
rec d list and assess all the taxable property of the town at its 
fair value. He shall flle such list and assessment as sgon as completed with 
the clerk of the town, and shall serve a notice of the filing of — 1 e 
„„ dierent ODOTE Taa- DONT aeieea 0 
council may review and revise the assessment, and may, upon a — evi- 
dence and conformable to ce; increase or diminish the same in individual 
cases, and when so re and reviewed, and finally a; ved by the 
cil, the same shall be deemed to be the true basis for the levy and assessmen 
of taxes. The m attorney shall be the l adviser of the council 
and the other town ials in reference to their official duties, and he shall 
6 attorney in all civil and criminal prosecutions in which 
town terested. 
All officers a the council shall, before entering the duties 
ppointed by sg re 


of their office, severally take an oath, in writing, to honesti and 
impartially perform the duties of their es ud oath shall be filed with 
the clerk of the town. 2 council — ing of the term of 


town, w. 
the district co in 
a oer 


from person for any business, trade, or occupation carri: 
limits of i of 


withhold his objection for a brief explanation? 
Mr. MADDO: 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There are some special reasons, 
I think, why this legislation should pass. ; 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia withhold 
his objection? 


Mr. MADDOX. [I think, Mr. Speaker, that this sort of a bill 
should be considered at some other time rather than now. The 
committee may agree upon it entirely while some of us may have 
an objection to it, and, as I understand it, when these bills espe- 
cially are asked for by unanimous consent the responsibility is 
upon every man in the House, and it is the duty of every man in 
the House to hear it, whether he wants to or not 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think it is right, but 

Mr. MADDOX. It is impossible to hear, and therefore I insist 
upon the objection. 

CONTINUING RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House disagree to the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 14754) 
entitled “An act providing for the restoration or maintenance of 
channels, or of river and harbor improvements, and for other pur- 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14754) entitled “An act 
tenance of channels, or of river and 
purposes,” with te amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the House di tothe Senate amendments. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


sig coin? the restoration or main- 
provements, and for other 


the upon its amendments numbered 50, 51, 52, and 174, di 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons. consent 
that the House nonconcur in the amendment to the bill H. R. 
15054, the general deficiency bill, and request a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15054) entitled t mak 
ficiencies in the pervert ore 26 the Teel eee aie . ee 
for prior years, and for other purposes," w.th sundry Senate amendments, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that the House disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask fora conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. HEM- 
ENWAY, Mr. Van VOORE, and Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Soues on the amendments of the Senate to a bill of the follow- 
ing title: 

R. 12220. Making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for aged pair 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to tho 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
112 K. 4280) ng the 5 N 2 the bill 

i ing appropriation to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other p s, had further insisted 
to 
by the House of Representatives, had asked a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. Cock- 
RELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The-message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 875. An act for the relief of C. Mix; 

H. R. 14533. An act to change and fix time for holding the 
district and circuit courts for the northern division of the eastern 
district of Tennessee; and $ 

H. R. 14678. An act to create a new division of the southern 
judicial district of Iowa, and to provide for terms of court at 
Davenport, Iowa, and for a clerk for said court, and for other 
purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION TO CANCEL A CERTAIN BOND OF KLAW & ERLANGER, 


Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. ker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the „in his discretion, to cancel a bond given 
for the reexportation of some theatrical scenery, brought into this 
country under a bond, which was consumed in the great fire at 


the 5 Theater, Chicago. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15128) to authorize the 
certain bond of Klaw & 


30, 1908, and March 8, 1904. SCC oa 
* * LA ES 
Sporto ude the provisions uf paragregh Cin ot Uio tarit act of 3 
„the e and he reby, autho 
4 bond, No. 100, executed by the firm of Klaw & Erlanger as 
principals and 
ance with the provisions of said n 645 of 
1897, and filed with the collector o atthe port of Buffalo, N. 
September 25, 1903. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
and read a third time; and 


of the Treasury to cancel a 


„on 


The bill was ordered to a = 5 

being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cockran of New York, a motion to recon- 

sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
£ MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Parxiyson, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 14754) esti i for the restoration or 
maintenance of channels, or of river and harbor improvements, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representa. 
tives, had asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ELKINS, 
Mr. NELSON, and Mr. Berry as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 15228. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
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its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
8 eure Bs 1904, and for prior years, and for other purposes, 
the 3 of Representatives, had agreed to the 

pinay cata by the House on the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. „Mr. ALLISON, 
and Mr. TELLER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The messag e also announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was req 


aiding the United States to raise and organize and supply and 
the volunteer army of the United States in the existing war 
Spain,” 3 uly 8, 1898,” etc., and for other purposes: 

S. 5372. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse W. Me- 


ing votes of the | Gahan; 


8. 5078. An act granting an increase of pension to Stacey Wil- 

S. 5034. An act granting an increase of pension to George A. 
T; 

S. 4899. An act granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 


mested: 
8. 1320. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the Gillmore 


— of a building thereon at Auburn, in the State of Maine. 


e also announced that the Senate had passed with | Sh: 


The messag 
amendment bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 14944. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, W. Va.; and 

H. R. 1953. An act to provide for an additional associate justi 
of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and 
8 resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 

e same: 

H. R. 14588. An act to revive and amend an . 
act to authorize the 5 Bridge and Terminal Com 
construct and maintain a eee ee e in the bat or 
Louisiana, at or near 

H. R. 14590. An act to N the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston and Dale counties, to construct a bridge 


across the Choctawhatchee River, between Houston and Dale 5 


counties, Ala.; 
H. R. 15165, An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Ba 


H. R. 12044. An act to anthorize the eee of a life- | Way 


soring Sa es at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, Mich.; 
2866, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the River at 


S. 4879. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. 
11 4608, An act granting an increase of pension to Edward G. 
orne; 
S. 4341. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry Arm- 


strong; 
justice 5 4353. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward M. 


Cock; 
a 4340. An act granting an increase of pension to Rose Mac- 
18 4337. An act granting an increase of pension to William H. 


et An act granting an increase of pension to William P, 
ac 
S. 3036. An act for the protection of the Bull Run Forest Re- 
serve and the sources of the water supply of the city of Portland, 
State of Oregon: 

S. 2268. An act to authorize the Absentee Wyandotte Indians to 
select certain lands, and for other purposes; 

8. 5205. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph Dick- 


8 ie An act granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
8. 510. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth C. 


8. 5180. An act granting a pension to Thomas Smith; 
3 5179. An act granting an increase of pension to Alonzo Gard - 


vee „Tenn.,“ approved April 24, 1888; 8. 5161. An act granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Res. 103, Joint resolution Shs e nine ny Seip; 
the report = the Director of the Office tations, SF es An act granting an increase of pension to William O. 


t of Agriculture; 
R. 13014. An act to authorize the 


S. 5111. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
S. 7... E E T EE 


t of road over- 
seers and to create road districtsin the of Alaska, and for | Barrett; 
other purposes; 
H. R. 6758. An act for the payment of | Foste 


appropriations 
iar r eat p pea aee the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905. act to confirm ti tt È 
H. R. 18262. An act 8 


N 
H. R. 15014. An act to enable the Secretary of War to 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennes- 


see River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other 
e Rivor near Chaitanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes., 


following titles: 
8. 5210. An act granting an increase of pension to William L. 


We An act granting an increase of pension to Theodore J. 
idney; 
A An act granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
umen; 
S. 5289. C0 TOEN OE ORA ed tag 
S. 3282. An act granting an increase of pension to William P. 


Vohn; 

ae An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen R. 
der; 

S. 5265. An act granting an increase of pension to James Stout; 

S. 5244. An act granting an increase of pension to John K. 


Whited; 
S. 5230. Anact granting an increase of pension to John D. Inger; 
S. 4187. An act granting an increase of pension to William G. 


Thompkins; 
S. 4171. An act granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus K. 


Ran An act granting an increase of pension to Ralph Van 
n 
8. 4018. An act granting an increase of pension to James Gunn; 
S. 3989. An act granting an increase of pension to Eugene Schil- 


ling; 

S. 1343. An act to amend an act approved March 3, 1899, entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to reimburse the gov- 
ernors of States and Territories for expenses incurred by them in 


8. 5096, An act granting an increase of pension to Edmond G. 


Pugsley; 
8. 5078. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa Smith; 
S. 1687. An act granting an increase of pension to Harvey R. 


Backus; 
| We 1564, An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 


orking; 
8. 1494 An act granting an increase of pension to Edward Colvin; 
8. 1244. An act granting an increase of pension to Sue Stevens 


S. 74i. "kn ack granting an e of peusion to VAA d 
Woodward; 
S. 682. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 8. 


Grimes 

8.528. An act granting an increase of pension to Alic W. 
Stoodley; 

S. 493. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard E. 


8 433, An act granting an increase of pension to William L. 
ohnson 

8. 423. ' Anact granting aninerease of pension to Louist Weaver; 
oe act granting an increase of pension to Darius W. 


5 103. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander D. 
anyer; 
S. 73. An act granting an increase of pension to William H. 


Strange,. Am act granting an increase of pension to Kate M. 
ge; 

8. 8008. An act granting an increase of pension to John R. 
McMannomy: 


hers . pension to William H. 
“8.200 2730, An act granting an increase of pension to Jasper N, 


a An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 
elligan; 
ee An act granting an increase of pension to Clarissa Ann 
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1 2367. An act granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 
ergel; 
S. 2183. An act granting an increase of pension to David L. 
Miller; 
8. 2116. An act granting an increase of pension to Edna Stevens; 
S. 2011. An act granting a pension to ie E. Bamford; 
8. ilay, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Hallida: 
8. 1808. An act granting a pension to James L. Dyer; 
Miabals An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
icho 
S. 8915. An act FVG 
Bollenger, alias Benjamin Bell; 
Fed ee: An act granting an increase of pension to James N. 
ton; 
8. son. An act granting an increase of pension to James W. 
8. 3665. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
O'Connor; 
eh att 2 An act granting an increase of pension to Frances E. 
S. a An act granting an increase of pension to Rosaline V. 
8. 3335, An act granting an increase of pension to John Waldo; 
S. 3334. An act granting an increase of pension to Frances G. 


Belknap; 
Bouse An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar F, 
ett; 
Kaltes An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew A, 
elley; 
S. 3203. An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 


Foeter, 

8. 3151. An act granting an increase of pension to Hayden M. 
Thompson; and 

S. 8119, An act granting an increase of pension to Raynor H. 
Newton. 
CONSTRUCTION OF SMELTER ON COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11586) to permit the con- 
struction of a smelter on the Colville Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

directed to permit the Kellar and Indiana Consolidated 
tion C rae under the lawsof the State of 3 
immediate vicinity of the San Poil — 
Reservation; that the smelter shall be 
‘oil River, and that be n 


authorized and 


ogee ers — work. 
Tho Clerk read the following committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 10, after the word work,” insert: “Provided, That the laws 
intercourse with Indians shall be applicable to the lands set aside 
mat act so lo as the south half of the Colville Reservation remains 
as an Indian reserva’ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the point 
of order, I would like to have an explanation of this bill. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes the smelter 
company to purchase 6 acres of land upon which to build a smelter. 
compan ill is e by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
8 of Indian Affairs, and a petition is filed with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, signed by every adult member of 
the tribe, asking for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Has it the approval of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CURTIS. It has the unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did the majority of the commit- 
tee report it unanimously or all of the committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. All of the committee. There was no vote 
against it at all. It is something that was asked for by the In- 
dians and recommended by the De ent. 

Mr. GAINES of Tenneesee. the Indians ask that this 
smelter be erected? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; they asked that the land be sold for the 


8 of erecting a smelter. 
GAINES of Tennessee. How are the Indians protected? 
Mr. CURTIS. The Secretary of the Interior provides rules and 


regulations for the disposition of the land and for the sale of the 
timber and the stone. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that; but rules and regulations can be made and unmade before 


breakfast. I want to know what law protects the Indians against 
the invasions of this smelter company. 

Mr. CURTIS. There isa 8 in the bill taking care of that, 
and if the laws are violated in ce hr or form, the smelter com- 
pany may be prosecuted in the United States courts. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How does the law protect the In- 
dians in that respect? 

Mr. CURTIS. The United States district attorney shall prose- 
cute in case any of the laws are violated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
to what extent this company will necessarily purchase timber and 


stone? 
Mr. CURTIS. Just enough to build thesmelter. The smelter 
company is simply permitted to buy enough timber and stone to 


erect the smelter. 

Mr. FINLEY. After the smelter is erected, I understand that 
they will not need any more timber. 

Mr. CURTIS. No more; and none is authorized—the sale of 
no mre is authorized. 

e SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 

Chair hears none. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. Curtis, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


ISSUANCE OF LETTERS ROGATORT. 


Mr. LEGARE. Mr. S T, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H.R. 11582) authorizing the issu- 
ance of letters rogatory by the Commissioner of Patents and pro- 
viding for the execution of letters rogatory issued from foreign 
patent offices; which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 875 of the Revised Statutes is amended by 


adding thereto the fi sentence: The Commissioner of Patents may 
issue V any witness in a foreign coun- 
try to be used in a cause pending in his Office; * so that the section as amended 
Ap pe ni 


the court or the com- 


e minister or consul of the United States nearest the place 
where it is executed. On receiving the same, the or shall 
indorse thereon a certificate, stating when and where the same was receiv: 75 


ition is in the same condition as when he 8 


and he shall thereupon transmit the said letter or on go execu 
and ed. to the clerk of the court from which the same issued, 
in the manner in which his 9 are transmi to the Govern- 
ment. And the testimon: tnesses so taken and returned shall be 


taining . 
the United 1 be used in a cause pending in such forei 
shall by a district * 


as in the pot letters rogatory issued from a foreign courts" 
SEO. The testimony of any witness residing within the United States, 

to be used in an suit for the recovery of mone: pees a din; 
-í th: hich the Uni ta 8 


shall be 
shall have an interest, may be obtained to be used in such suit. If a commis- 
rae 5 23 rogatory to take such testimony. with writ- 


— theve ined from the court in which such suit is g, on pro- 
ducing the same before the district judge of any district w) the witness 
resides or shall be found, and on due being made to such judge that 
the testimony of any witness is Ito the part; the same, such 

sual aces a econo EO anh VIDAE TEOT hie appear before 
officer or commissioner named in such commission or letters tory to 
testify in such suit. And no witness shall be compelled to a ror testify 


under this section except for the purpose of answering such in 
so issued and accom such commission or letters: Provided, That 
when counsel for all the parties attend the nag ee oe they may consent 
that questions in addition to those 1 commission or letters 
rogatory may be put = yina unless kommission or letters roga- 


tory, exclude such addi tories, 

“The summons the and place at which the witness is re- 
8 whic shall be within 100 miles of the place where the 

tness resides or be served with such summons. Letters rogatory 
—— from patent offices which possess 1 exercise oo functions, of 
foreign powers which ae and t similar Pees lure within their 
respective territo: in ears a 3 to a witness or 
witnesses residing wi the U 1 eee e 
such foreign patent office, shall be required and permitted to be executed by 
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a district judge of the district within which the witness resides or shall be 
found, in the same manner asin the case of letters rogatory issued from a 
foreign court.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know from what committee this bill comes. 

Mr. LEGARE. Mr. Speaker, it comes from the Committee on 
Patents, and has their unanimous indorsement. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And has been considered by a full committee? 

Mr. LEGARE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEGARE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, 


REMOVAL OF PORT OF ENTRY FROM SITKA, ALASKA, TO JUNEAU, 
ALASKA, 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H, R. 1925) porig for the 
removal of the port of entry in the customs collection district in 

ka from Sitka, Alaska, to Juneau, Alaska, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2592 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, second edition, 1878, be amended by st out the word ‘ Sitka” in 
the last line of the section and inserting in lieu thereof the word“ Juneau.” 
The collector of customs for the customs collection district of Alaska 
reside at Juneau, which is hereby made and constituted the port of entry for 
said district instead of Sitka. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hearsnone. The question is on the engrossment and third 


reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 


the third time, and d. 
On motion of Mr. DALZELL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference re- 
port upon the post-office appropriation bill, and ask that it be 
printed under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed under the rules. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the Sag civ Bi: of the two | agree 


Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18521) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference haye agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 6, 
7, 9,16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 68, 64, 65, 67, and 70. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 25, 26, 28, 29, 80, 
81, 42, 48, 44, 58, 62, 69, 71, and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 3 and 4: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 8 and 
4, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 11, 
line 6, strike out all after“ post-offices down to and including 
“the allotment of same“ in line 18, and including amendment 
No. 4, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and for sepa- 
rating mails at third and fourth class post-o one million 
dollars: Provided, No of this appropriation shall be disbursed 
until the Postmaster-General shall ublish the rules or regula- 
tions gorong Sod Department in the allotment of same: Pro- 
vided further, t of the said one million dollars no ter sum 
than thousand dollars shall be used for unusual business ac- 
cruing at third and fourth class post-offices, and no greater sum 
than seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars shall be used for 
separating mails at third and fourth class post-offices: And pro- 
vided further, That of the said one million dollars the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars shall be available for allowances to 
third-class post-offices to cover cost of clerical services in accord- 
ance with the provisions stated in the paragraph next succeeding 
and in addition to the five hundred thousand dollars therein ap- 
propriated. And the Postmaster-General shall report to Con- 
gress, prior to February first, nineteen hundred and five, the 
method of application of this sum, and all the circumstances 
under which the appropriation has been disbursed;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all of the 
matter inserted by amendment numbered 5, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: For allowance to third-class post-offices 
to cover the cost of clerical services, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars in addition to the two hundred thousand dollars appropriated 
for this service in the next preceding paragraph: Provided, That 
no allowance in excess of two hundred dollars shall be made where 
the of the postmaster is one thousand dollars, one thousand 
one hun dollars, and one thousand two hundred dollars; norin 
excess of three hundred dollars where the salary of the postmaster 
is one thousand three hundred dollars, one thousand four hundred 
dollars, and one thousand five hundred dollars; nor in excess of 
four hundred dollars where the salary of the postmaster is one 
thousand six hundred dollars, one thousand seyen hundred dol- 
lars, one thousand eight hundred dollars, and one thousand nine 
hundred dollars; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all of the 
matter contained in said amendment, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: For the acquisition in fee by purchase from the 
Pennsylvania, New York and Long Island Ra Company of 
a site for a post-office building in the city of New York, State of 
New York, of the lot of land bounded by Eighth avenue, Thirty- 
first street, Thirty-third street, and a line drawn parallel with 
Eighth avenue, and distant four hundred and fifteen feet west- 
wardly from the westerly house line thereof, the westerly thirty 
feet of said lot, between Thirty-first and Thirty-third streets, to 
be used for a private street, or way, to be constructed by the 
Government for its purposes in connection with said post-office 
building, subject, however, to the rights of said railroad com- 
pany, its successors and assigns, to be specifically defined in the 
contract of conveyance of said site, to retain, occupy, and use the 
subsurface of said lot for its railroad and station purposes, and to 
the necessary reservations for Ph oe of light and air, one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and not from nor chargeable to the rev- 
enues of the postal service: Provided, That such appropriation 
shall not become available until the Postmaster-General shall 
have certified to the Secretary of the Treasury that the terms, 
conditions, and limitations of such purchase and conveyance 
meet with his approval; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: e 13, line 9, 
strike out all after the word General“ down to and includin 
the word“ Company,“ in line 16; and also strike out the amend- 
ment of the Senate reading as follows: ‘‘Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the telephone 
service required in any 5 except in cases Where the op- 
portunity to furnish such service is afforded to all companies sup- 
plying the same in the city where said post-office is located, and 
then only to the company proposing to farnish the best service at 
the lowest rate of compensation; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
matter contained in said amendment and insert in lien thereof the 
following: from which sum may be paid the amount necessary 
to fulfill the existing contract for service in Boston; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“ fifty-three;”’ so that it will read: two hundred and fifty- 
three clerks, class six; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“ forty-one;’’ so that it will read: one thousand two hundred 
and forty-one clerks, class five; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
„twenty-eight;“ so that it will read: five hundred and twenty- 
eight clerks, class five;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
seren hundred and twenty-six; so that it will read: one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-six clerks, class four; ” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
fifty; so that it will read: one thousand five hundred and 
fifty clerks, class four; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: two 
hundred and eighteen;“ so that it will read: “four thousand two 
F***. three; and the Senate agree 
to same 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its dis- 


matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: two 
thousand and one; so that it will read: two thousand 
e ee , class two; and the Senate agree to the 


8 numbered 39: eee recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 

matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
eight hundred and five; so that it will read: eight hundred 
and five clerks, class one; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: 3 recede from its dis- 
e Senate numbered 40. and 


3 the Senate numbered 41. es 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter 
D e their noconsasy Oficial expenses it covered Dy 
owing: “ or necessary Official expenses not cov: 
their per diem allowance, not exceeding five thousand dollars; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: ee ee from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the fol- 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
contained in said amendment insert the following: eighteen;“ 
so that it will read: “ eighteen rural agents, at one thousand five 
hundred dollars each;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
contained in said amendment insert the following: ‘‘eighteen;” 
eighteen rural agents, 8 our 
kaina ada C 
Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
contained in said amendment insert the following: “ two hundred 
and twelve thousand seven hundred; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
contained in said amendment insert the following: “eighty-six; 
so that it will read: ‘eighty-six Tarat agente tm tie fea and | Tet 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 61: tv tack seanda res thee eee 


One hun- 
dred and three thousand two hundred dollars,” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Of the matter 
contained in said amendment strike out the following portion: 


3 to Con- 


N to the — ai of the case ben 68, — 
to the same with an as follows: Restore the 
. * and their headquarters,“ —— adda after the word head- 
quarters” the following: (except in cases of 8 
ors while temporarily located at any place on business awa: 
home, or their designated domicile, for a period not exceeding 
ee eee days at por eg place, and Ge ue 

General shall designate an official domicile and headquarters 
within the division or territory to which such officer or employee 
is assigned; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JESSE OVERSTREET, 

J. J. GARDNER, 

1 Managers on the part of the House. 


J. P. Do a 
P. DOLLIVER, 

A. S. CLAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


I concur in this report except as to Nos. 42 and 43. 
Joun A. Moon, 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13521) making appropriations for the sery- 
ice of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1905, submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon in the accompanying con- 
ference report on each of the Senate amendments, namely: 

The Senate made seventy-one amendments to the bill, volving 
an increase of $3,263,182. 

By the action of the conferees, submitted in the accompanying 
report, the House recedes upon amendments involving an increase 
1 82, et „292. The Senate receded on amendments involving 

1,061 
The bill as passed by the House carried 8170, 466,088.75. 
to by conferees, the bill carries 81 72,667, 380.78, of 
whieh sum $170,967 380.75 is 3 to the postal revenues 
and $1,700,000 chargeable to the general fund. 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: The effect of the action of the con- 
ferees is to leave the a tions for com tion to substi- 
tutes and for temporary clerk hire in first and second class offices 
‘the | in separate items, in the same manneras the bill passed the House 
and as is now provided in current law. 

Amendments Nos. 3, 4,and 5: The House a priated $500,000 
for unusual business at third and fourth 5 — t-offices and 
81. 000,000 for separating service at those offi ces. e action of the 
Senate consolidated the items for separating service and unusual 
business, and allowed a sum therefor of $1,000,000. It also desig- 
nated $500,000, by amendment No. 5, for clerical services in third- 
class offices. By the action of the conferees the sum of $50,000 
is appropriated for unusual business at third and fourth class 
oo ee 000 ae ting service at those offices, and 
$700,000 to third.class post-offices, to be used for 
clerical ari in S with a schedule which permits the 
allowance of not exceeding $200 to offices where the salary of the 

is $1, 1 ies $1,200; not exceeding 


18 og ‘oe Salary of the 


report 
cen. Bo pot hi rata of the a 
ces under which they have 


find. ho New York for a pe- 
e amendment of the 


Amendment No. 7: By the action of the the conferees the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 7, V 
3 . eoi cooupied os Magi 
of the appraised value of the ding occu over the New 
York Central tracks, was stricken ont. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment provided for hig Sie 
of a post-office site in the city of New York from the Pennsyl- 
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vania, New York and Long Island Railroad ee Goer ap- 
erees 


ties at the point designated, and prevent the money paid from 
being charged to the postal revenues. 

eee e. Na- The action of er 8 on oe 7 
ment struck out the provision permitti acquisition of a si 
in the city of Washington for an addition to the Post-Office 
buildin, 


g. 

Amendment No. 10: This amendment increased the amount ap- 
propriated for miscellaneous and incidental items directly con- 
nected with first and second class offices $25,000; and the House 
conferees agreed to the same. 

Amendment No. 11: The action of the Senate on amendment 
No. 11 was to strike out the House provision relative to expendi- 
tures for telephone service in , and insert another pro- 
vision in lieu thereof. By the action of the conferees both pro- 
visions are stricken out. 

Amendments Nos. 12 and 13: The action of the conferees upon 
these amendments is to permit the rental or of cancel- 
ing machines, and strikes out of the paragraph the words and 
motors and power therefor.” leaving the appropriation $200,000. 
The money necessary for the purchase, installation, and repairs 
of motors and power therefor will be available from the necessary 
miscellaneous and incidental items directly connected with first 
and second class ffices, as at present. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: the action of the conferees 
upon these amendments the provisions of the current law permit- 

ing the employment of seven assistant superintendents of salary 
and allowance division, together with the per diem therefor, are 
continued. 

Amendments Nos. 16 to 24, inclusive: These amendments trans- 
fer the free-delivery service from one portion of the bill to an- 
other. By the action of the conferees this service is retained in 
the bill in the manner in which it left the House, the Senate re- 


ceding. 

Amendment No. 25: This amendment of the Senate increases 
the amount appropriated for stedmboat service on inland routes 
from $700,000 to $750,000. The increase is agreed to. 

Amendment No. 26. This amendment adds a proviso to the 
paragraph authorizing the Postmaster-General, after trial, to es- 
tablish, in his discretion, underground electric service in the city 
of Chicago, which proviso allows any money saved in the utiliza- 
tion of this means of transportation by the discontinuance of 
screen-wagon service to be made available to cover part of the 
cost of introducing the underground electric service. 

Amendment No. 27: This amendment, in the form of a proviso, 
allows the Department to pay an amount, said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $21.000, out of the appropriation for pneumatic-tube 
service, to fulfill the provisions of the existing contract for that 
service in the city of Boston. The limit allowed by law for ex- 
8 for this service in any one year is fixed at $800,000. The 

partment advertised for bids for extensive service in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis, The lowest bids 
received from responsible parties, while within the limitation as to 
cost per mile, namely, $17,000, exceeded in the aggregate $800,000. 
The 3 ies now operating the service in Boston, hav- 
ing a the contracts for the service in Chicago and St. 
Louis, were requested by the ent to reduce their bid to 
come wi e tallow y law, and an agreement was e 

ithin the limit allowed b; d mad 

with them recognizing their contention that.they were really enti- 
tled to the amount of their bid, and such agreement was made a 
part of their contract, subject to the spoon of Congress. They 
are performing satisfactory service. Your conferees take the view 
that the Boston contractor is entitled to relief, and have to 
the provision of the Senate in amended form, allowing the 
ment to pay the sum asked for by them. 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29: The action of the conferees upon 
these amendments is to permit the appropriation for mail bags, 
cord fasteners, etc., and for mail locks, keys, etc., to be available 
for incidental expenses pertaining to the two shops located in 
W m repairs to this equipment. 

Amen t No. 30: By the action of the conferees on amend- 
ment No. 30 the amount available to pay freight on postal cards, 
stamped 5 stamped paper, mail equipment, and other sup- 
plies from the appropriation for railroad transportation is in- 
creased from $100,000 to $120,000. 

Amendment No. 31: The effect of the action of the conferees 
upon this amendment is to strike out the House provision which 
5 the railways using any railway mail cars that had been 


service for a period of fifteen years or more. 


Amendments Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40: The effect 
of the action of the conferees upon these amendments is to increase 
the number of railway mail clerks that may be employed during 
the fiscal year 1905 in the various grades by 254 men above the 
number allowed by the House and to provide for their compen- 


sation. 

Amendment No. 41: The action of the conferees upon this 
amendment is to permit the Department to allow expenses to as- 
sistant superintendents Railway Mail Service in excess of that 
covered by their per diem allowance and to restrict the total of 
such expense for the twenty-eight officials involved to not over 
$5,000 during the year. 

Amendments Nos. 42 and 43: The Senate inserted a provision in 
the item for foreign mail service appropriating $45,000 additional 
compensation to the Oceanic Steamship Company for carrying the 
mails between San Francisco and Tahiti. is provision was es- 
timated for by the Department, but stricken out in the House. 
By the action of the conferees the appropriation is restored, the 
same as the current law. 

Amendment No. 44: The effect of the action of the conferees 
upon this amendment is to increase the appropriation available 
for the manufacture of adhesive postage and special-delivery 
stamps by the amount of $22,000. 

Amendments Nos. 45 and 46: The action of the conferees upon 
these amendments of the Senate is to leave the amount appropri- 
ated for the pay of agents and assistants to distribute stamps and 
stamped envelopes and the expenses of the agencies the same as 


passed by the House, 

Amendments Nos. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, and 54, inclusive: 
These amendments struck out certain paragraphs in the bill in 
the free-delivery service with a view of transferring that service 
to another part of the bill. By the action of the conferees this 
service is retained in the bill as it passed the House. 

Amendment No, 52: The Senate increased the amount appro- 
priated for the marine postal service at Detroit from $4,500 to 
$12,000, providing that a contract should be entered into for five 
years at that rate perannum. By the action of the conferees the 
amount appropriated for this service is made $4,500, the same as 
for the current year, and the House provision restored. 

Amendment No. 55: By the action of the conferees, a proviso 
passed by the Senate is added after the ph appropriating 
for fees for special-delivery messages, which stipulates that noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to or in any way modify 
section 161 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in its ap- 
plication to the Post-Office Department. 

Amendments Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, and 61: The Senate increased 
the number of rural agents in the $1,500 grade ten, in the $1,400 
grade ten, and in the $1,300 grade six. By the action of the con- 
ferees the number in the $1,500 grade is made eighteen, or three 
more than allowed by the House; in the $1,400 grade the number 
is made eighteen, or three more than contained in the House bill, 
and twenty-five in the $1,300 grade, six more than the number al- 
lowed by the House. Provision is also made by these amend- 
ments for compensation to these rural agents and their diem, 
The additional sum appropriated by these amendments is $30,900. 

Amendment No. 62: This amendment of the Senate increased 
the appropriation for incidental and necessary official one of 
division ee of the rural service, and rural agents, 
and livery hire, $10,000. The House conferees have agreed to the 


same. 

Amendment No. 63: This amendment of the Senate authorized 
the Postmaster-General to take into consideration the condition 
of roads, etc., in the applications for establishment of rural routes 
and the fixing of salaries of carriers. By the action of the con- 
ferees the amendment is stricken out. 

Amendment No. 64: This amendment of the Senate struck out 


the salary of $4,000 is restored, the same as passed by th: 

Amendment No. 66: This amendment of the Senate legislates 
in a more or less minute manner with respect to the duties of the 
purchasing agent for the Post-Office Department. By the action 
of the erees the majority of this legislation is agreed to, and 
that portion stricken out which authorized the ing agent 
to report direct to 


Congress. 
the paragraph rolati VV 
e ve to allowances for per diem employees 
the Post-Office Department the words and their head- 


officers o 
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quarters.” ay e action of the conferees this language is re- 
stored and additional provision is inserted limiting the effect of 
the legislation in cases where post-office inspectors are tempora- 
rily located at any point for a period not exceeding twenty con- 
secutive days. 

Amendment No. 69: The Senate added a clause increasing the 
weight of first-class mail matter allowed under the franking privi- 
lege to Members of Congress to 4 ounces. This is agreed to. 

Amendment No. 70 extended the free-registry privilege to the 
Librarian of Congress and was stricken ont. 

Amendment No. 71: This amendment provides that a post- 
master shall reside within the delivery of his office or the town 
or city where the same is located. The clause was agreed to as 
inserted by the Senate. 

JESSE OVERSTREET, 

J. J. GARDNER, 

JOHN A. Moon, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 


EXTENDING PRIVILEGES OF IMMEDIATE-TRANSPORTATION ACT TO 
PEORIA, ILL, 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5369) to extend to Peoria, III., 
the privileges of the seventh section of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate rtation of 
merchandise without appraisement, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the seventh section of the act a; 
proved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of dutiable 
merchandise without appraisement, be, and are hereby, extended to Peoria, 
III., a port of delivery in the customs district of Indiana and Illinois, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Ra reserving the right 
to object, I would like to know what this bill is. 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, the bill passed the Senate and came 
to the House and then was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. It now comes back with the unanimous report of 
that committee. The bill simply extends to the city of Peoria, 
III., which is already a port of delivery, the privileges given by 
section 7 of the act of June 10, 1880. 

Those privileges are already given, in the act as originally 

, to some five or six other cities in the State of Illinois 
which are much smaller than Peoria and which are entitled to 
them a t deal less. The privileges are these: It permits the 
teepartel ponds, when they come into the c of entry, to be 
transported to this port of delivery in bond and the real ap- 
praisement made there and the duties paid there, so as to give 
the importer at Peoria, Ill., an opportunity to raise a question 
regarding the correctness of the appraisement at the point of de- 
livery where he resides. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. This bill has passed the Senate? 

Mr. GRAFF. Yes. It then went to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and now comes back with unanimous support from 
that committee. ¢ 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. S . 

On motion of Mr. GRAFF, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

COAL CITY, ILL., A PORT OF DELIVERY. 


Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12899) constituting 
Coal City, Grundy County, Ill., a port of delivery. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


f 
1 paced EEE conferred by the gn ae eyes — 
pan of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” be, and the same are 
ereby, extended to said port. 

The P RAN Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Reserving the right to object, I will ask 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BoUTELL] whether this bill 
comes from the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. BOUTELL. It does, with a unanimous report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the billcreate another port of entry? 

Mr. BOUTELL. This is a su : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether the Ways and Means Committee, at this session of Con- 
gress, has taken any action to carry out the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the number of ports of entry 
be reduced in order to cut down the cost of raising reyenue? 


Mr. PAYNE (to Mr. BOUTELL). May I answer that question? 

Mr, BOUTELL. I yield to the chairman of the Committee on 
1 and Means [Mr. PAYNE]. 

r. PAYNE. e measure to which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] refers was brought before our commit- 
tee; and the chairman was asked to make some investigation, 
which he did at the Treasury Department, to find out the ports 
which we might abolish. The idea was to draw a general bill; 
but we could not get the information desired from the Treasury 
De ent, and have not yet received it. 

here is no bill on the subject before the committee, except one 
ia So matter in the discretion of the Secretary of the eis. 
ury. e do not like that kind of legislation, but prefer to get at 
the bottom of the matter. I think a bill providing for this mat- 
ter will be reported early next session. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I understand from the gentleman 
from New York that this Congress is compelled to adjourn with- 
out some reform of this kind because the Administration of the 
Government refuses to give to Congress the information neces- 
sary to the framing of a bill to reduce, in this way, the cost of 
raising revenue. 

Mr. PAYNE. This is the first time this question has come up. 
It is a very difficult matter to determine what ports ought to be 
abolished in the interest of the public service. This same thing 
occurred in the last session of the last Democratic Congress. It 
is not a new thing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I knowit is not a new thing; and that 
is one reason why I it requires action by the legislative 
branch of the Government. I merely asked my question to find’ 
out positively why this Congress is going to adjourn without fol- 
lowing the recommendation made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to take some legislative action for the reduction of the cost 
of raising the revenue. 

Mr, PAYNE. Such a bill would necessarily cover several 
pages, referring rec het every part of the United States, and’ 
from the examination I have been able to make I have not been 
able to draw a bill of that kind. I have asked the Treasury De- 
partment to do it, but it has not produced such a bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam glad that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] promises some measure of this kind in the 
future and 75 poor that we have nothing of the sort to act upon 
at this term of Congress. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I sincerely trust that Congress will not ad- 
journ until it passes this bill. [Laughter.] 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BOUTELL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3165) providing for second and addi- 
tional homestead entries, and for other purposes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 8 who has heretofore mad 
hereafter make, entry under the homestead laws, but who shall show to the 
satisfaction of Commissioner of the General Land Office that he was un- 

rfect the entry on account of some unavoidable complication of his 
or business affairs, or on account of an honest o as to the 


or who may 


the land first ente ex the aggrega 100 acres, without 
proof of residence upon and cultivation of the additional entry; and i 
roof of settlement and cultivation has been made for 95 n 


proof: Provid 
entry should fail for mtd reason 


onal e 
not be itted, or, if having been initiated, 
N. That commutation under the 


or 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 

In lines 8 and 4, strike out “or who may hereafter make.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Reserving the right to object, I wish to make an 
inquiry. So far as I could gather from the reading, this bill is a 
measure of relief for those who have vested interests in homestead 
lands, accruing, perhaps, after the original entry. 

Mr. MARTIN. The bill simply gives to homesteaders who, 
for any cause other than their own fault, have lost their home- 
steads and not obtained title, an opportunity still to make a home- 
stead entry. Legislation of this character has been passed by 
Congress periodically about every five or six years, applying 
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simply to entries of a meritorious character theretofore made. 
This bill has been drafted by the Department for a similar purpose. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does it apply only to those who have kept pos- 
session of the lands under their entry? 

‘Mr. MARTIN. It applies to any homestead leg Sac who has 
made the first filing bat has lost his right, whether he has been in 

ion or not—cases where the party has lost the land and is 

not able to obtain title. 

Mr. PAYNE. Suppose that some one else has subsequently 
made erp ey the same land? 

Mr. TIN. It would apply to that case. 
Mr. PAYNE. Would it apply to the first man also? 
Mr. MARTIN. Oh, no; it would not give entry to the man 


who already had one, whether he filed in the first instance or the | 84 


second. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How long does it fiona the law? 

Mr. MARTIN. It simply relates to entries e before the 
passage of this law. The bill as prepared by the Interior Depart- 
ment would apply to future entries also. Our committee consid- 
ered it would be unwise to make a continuous law for fear it 
might be used improperly; and it is made to apply only to cases 
where the entries were made in good faith. We have 9 
it apply to bona fide entries made prior to the passage of the act. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it a unanimous rt? 

Mr. MARTIN, by the full 
committee. 

Mr. SCOTT, I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. In regard to the provision of the second section, 
I could not hear very clearly, and it seemed to me to be a provi- 
sion for the entry of an additional quarter of a section as a home- 


Mr. MARTIN. No, sir. 

The second section only applies to cases where the homesteader 
in the first instance made settlement on less than a quarter of a 
section, and when any other land N subsequently might 
become available to settlement he might take part of that, so as 
to make it with his original entry amount to 160 acres. 

Mr. FINLEY, The gentleman mentioned that this odical 
legislation took place about every five or six ee wish to 
know if the second section, providing for an additional entry, is 
included in this periodical legislation or not? 

Mr. MARTIN. It has sometimes been in the legislation and 
sometimes not. It has been quite often adopted by Congress. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman not thi t would give 
oe by ht homestead to a number of people to acquire the 

ere 

Mr. MARTIN. Notatall. It only applies to cases where the 
original homesteader had less than 160 acres in his ori filing, 
It often happens that when a man files upon his land there are 
lands that he can not take, and he will take less than 160 acres. 

Subsequently there may be some change made by which addi- 
tional land which is adjacent would be opened to entry, and this 
ony enables him to complete such an entry as he would be enti- 
tled to if there had been a sufficient amount of land available in 
the ih Sa instance. 

Mr. FINLEY. He can only take lands that were not opened 
when he took his homestead? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is it. 

Mr. HERMANN. This does not require settlement on the ad- 
ditional land? 

Mr. MARTIN. It requires that the settler be still on the land 
he originally settled on at the time of the taking of the other land. 

Mr. HERMANN. That is only the case where the original 

ion of the original claim? 
IN. This merely changes the original entry, so as 
F rac 10 aone 

Mr. HER I think that is perfectly fair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [Aftera pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed, 


Yes, sir; and it was considere 


settler is in 
Mr. MAR 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
conference report on the appropriation bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1 in the RECORD in accordance with the rule. 

The SP R. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 12833) making 9 to 


f rovide for the a nen of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, and for other purposes. 


The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12883) 


making appropriations to provide for the aes of the govern- 


ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June30, 
1905, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
tive Houses as follows: 
t the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 12, 18, 21, 24, 25, 27, 29, 34, 36, 37, 45, 49, 55, 62. 67, 68, 69, 
72, 74, 78, 83, 92, 96, 97, 99, 104, 105, 106, 113, 121, 122, 128, 129, 180, 
188, 135, 139, 143, 144, 146, 150, 152, 153, 159, 161, 162,165, 171, 172, 
178, 175, 178, 179, 181, 184, 189, 190, 193, 195, 196, 197, 201, and 202. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 23, 81, 82, 33, 85, 
88, 42, 48, 44, 46, 48, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70, 71, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94, 98, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 128, 124, 125, 126, 127, 131, 134, 187, 138, 
140, 141, 142, 145, 147, 154, 155, 156, 160, 168, 169, 170, 176, 177. 180, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 194, 198, 199, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, and 208, 


and agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to theamendment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by the said amendment insert the following: ‘clerk, 
one thousand dollars; clerk, nine hundred dollars;’’ and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

insert ‘‘ twenty-three thousand seven hundred and ñfty 
40 ars;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: ‘assistant 
morgue master and janitor, four hundred and eighty dollars;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposa insert three thousand dollars; and the Senate agree 
to the same 


Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 2 and 8 of 
said amendment strike out the words render expert advice to 
or perform service for, or; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

ro insert ‘‘ sixty-five thousand six hundred and thirty-two 
ollars;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
pro insert three thousand dollars; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
tothe same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 

insert seven thousand five hundred dollars;’’ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the matter in- 
serted by said amendment, and on page 11 of the bill, in line 11, 
after the word each,“ insert the words, one of whom shall act 
as a night watchman;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

ro insert“ twenty-one thousand three hundred and twenty 
ollars:“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘‘ forty thousand dollars; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert two thousand two hundred dollars;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 7 of said 
amendment, after the word of, insert the words not to ex- 
ceed; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the word 
inserted by said amendment insert the words “‘ or in; and the 
Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the rag numbered 56, and 
ADSS ER a na amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

proposed insert “‘ seventy-five thousand dollars; and the 

Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

roposed insert “five thousand one hundred dollars;” and the 
te to the same. 

Amen: t numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the ian 

roposed insert ‘‘ sixteen thousand two hundred dollars;” and the 

onto a to the same. 

pes ment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
| agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

posed insert seven thousand five hundred dollars; and the 
og agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 

to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

insert “twenty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty 

405 ; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

E n 

” and the Senate 4 70 

Amendment numbe 3: That che Hoos recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the sum 
named in said amendment insert two thousand dollars; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of theSenate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

insert one hundred and six thousand seven hundred 

401 ; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the matter 

| Proposed to be stricken out by said amendment; and the Senate 
‘agree to the same. 

| Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 

In line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words and reimbursed to this appropriation.” 

In line 12, after the word seventy-eight,” insert the following: 
“and paid into the Treasury one-half to the credit of the United 
States and one-half to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 

In line 24, after the word railway,“ insert the following:, and 
cre be the 

And after the word “above” in line 25, strike out all down to 
and including line 28 of said amendment. 

_ And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, and 

agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
insert one hundred and 5 five thousand dol- 
iat: and the Senate agree to the sam 

Amendment 8 101: That the! House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

sum proposed insert two thousand five hundred dollars; and 
the! Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

In line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike ont 
the words exceptat the following rates a and insert in lieu thereof 
the words at rates in excess of the following.” 

In line 25 of said amendment, after the word one,” insert the 


word hundred.“ 
And the Senate to the same. 
Amendment num 132: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add after the 
word dollars, at the end of the amended paragraph, the fol- 
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lowing: „; a detailed statement shall be submitted to Congress 


of the of the foregoing sum, and for the fiscal 


year 
nineteen hundred and six 3 be submitted in detail 


as to the particular sch unusual repairs of 
Say anes ee 755 FFF 
Amendment num 136: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 136. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert thirty-eight thousand dollars;“ and the 
Senate a to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 148, and 
R to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 

sum pro insert seven hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
two hun and forty dollars; ’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 149. and 


‘agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 


sum ed ey cunt insert thirty-two thousand five hundred dollars;“ 
te agree to the same. 

sss been aoe numbered 151: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “‘ forty-five thousand and five dollars; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum insert “‘ fifteen thousand dollars; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 158: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 158, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert eighty opena SE three hundred and sixty 
dollars; and the Senate W 

Amendment numbered That the Hot House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 163, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum pro insert one hundred and one thousand three hun- 
dred d ; and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 164: the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 164, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
3 proposed insert thirteen;“ and the Senate agree to the 


gy eerie ane numbered 166: That the House recede from its dis- 

sgean to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, and 

gree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
N amendment strike out the words two hundred;” and the 
Senate a: to the same. 

Ame ent numbered 167: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 167, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum pro insert forty-seven thousand three hundred and 
sixty dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 182: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 182, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum pro insert one hundred and ten thousand dollars; 
and nate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 183: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 183, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 56 of 
the bill, in line 12, after the word almshouse,“ insert the words 
£ consisting of one or more plain, substantial buildings; ” and the 
Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 191; That the Honse recede from its dis- 

t to the amendment of the Senate numbered 191, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert two thousand dollars; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 200: That the House recede or ae dis- 


PIERCE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 


F. N 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


APRIL 25, | 


1904. 
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The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12833) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying report as to each of the 
Senate amendments, W 

On amendment numbered 1: Inserts the provision in the enact- 
ing clause N by the Senate making all amounts appro- 
priated in the bill for salaries in full for the fiscal year 1905. 

On amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, relating to the 
executive office: Strikes out the appropriation of ‘$i, 200 for a per- 
mit clerk proposed by the Senate; ap riates for a property 
clerk and s deputy, as proposed by ‘the ouse, and strikes out the 
increase of the salary of one clerk from $720 to $£09 proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendments numbered 8, 9, and 10: Provides, as proposed 
by the Senate, $500 additional compensation for the assessor and 
increases the salary of one assistant assessor from $1,600 to $2,000. 

On amendment numbered 11: Exempts from personal taxes, as 

posed by the Senate, certain tapestries presented to the 755 
ientenant-General Sheridan, and which are on exhibition in the 
National Museum. 

On amendments numbered 12 and 13: Strikes out proposed in- 

crease in salary of the deputy collector of taxes from $1,800 to 
000. 


On amendments numbered 14 and 15: Provides for one addi- 
tional clerk at 8900 in the Auditor's office. 

On amendments numbered 16, 17, and 18: Provides for a fourth 
assistant corporation counsel instead of a law clerk at the same 
salary and increases the salary of the stenographer from 8720 to 
$900 in the office of the corporation counsel. 

On amendments numbered 19 and 20; Proyides for an assistant 
morgue master and janitor at $480. 
eis eA atten cat AA nie in melee od 

eer's es out pro increase in 
superintendent of county roads; inserts provision 3 by the 
Senate prohibiting the N of asphalt and cements 
ceiving compensation from any person, firm, 3 pa 
municipality other than the District of Columbia; increases sal- 
ary of assistant inspector of gas and meters from $720 to $840; 
strikes out provision for an additional clerk at $900, one draftsman 
a 28 ama 200, aes a stenographer and typewriter at $1,000, proposed 
y the Sena 

On iva a numbered 27: Strikes out the provision proposed 
by the Senate granting leaye of absence to per diem employees of 
the District of Columbia. 

On amendments numbered 28, 29, and 30: Fixes the salary of 
the superintendent of insurance at $3, 000, and strikes out the pro- 
yision for a laborer at $600 in his office. 

On amendments num 8i and 3: 32: Appropriates . as 
[Sk aaa by the Senate, instead of $15,200, as proposed by the 

ouse, for employees in the surveyor's office, 

tes 5 numbered 83 and 48: Transposes a paragraph 
of the 

On amendments numbered 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40, relating 
to the Free Public Library: Provides, in addition to the employees 
authorized in the bill as it passed the House, the following: One 
assistant, at $600; one attendant, at $360, and requires that one of 
the janitors shall act as a nig ht watchman. 

On amendment N 41: e © 840,000, instead of 
$38,200 as proposed by the House and $40,500 as proposed by the 
Senate, for contingent and miscellaneous expenses. 

On amendment numbered 42: Appropriates, as proposed by the 
Senate, $5,000 for postage. 

On amendments numbered 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47: A iates 
$2,200, instead of $2,000 as proposed by the House and $2,500 as 
proposed by the Senate, for miscellaneous expenses, including 

very of horse or horse hire, witness fees, and 3 service, for 
the coroner's office. 

On amendment numbered 49: Strikes out the appropriation of 

7,500 proposed by the Senate for the purchase of certain plats 
and field notes. 

On amendment numbered 53: Appropriates $, 000, as proposed 
by the Senate, to carry out the provisions of the act to remove 
dangerous and unsafe buildings. 

Onamendments numbered 54 and 55: Makes a verbal correction 
in the text of the bill and strikes out the appropriation of $10,000 
sr a by the Senate for paving roadways under the permit 
system. 


On amendments numbered 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, and 64: 
A $75,000, instead of $60,000 as proposed by the House 
$100,000 8 posed by the Senate, for paving streets and 

e 


avenues within city limits; strikes out the appropriation of 


$4,500, by the Senate, for repaving Fourteenth street be- 
tween nsylvania avenue and F street NW.; appropriates 
$2,000, as proposed by the Senate, for repaying Tenth street be- 
tween G and Water streets SW., and $24,000 for repaving Seventh 
street NW. from Pennsylvania avenue to E street and from G 
street to north side of New York avenue. 

On amendments numbered 65, 66, 67, 68, 69,70, 71, 72, 78, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 36, and 87: Appropriates $108, 700; 
instead of $44,000.as proposed by the Honseand $161 200 as proposed 
by the Senate, for construction of county roads and suburban 
streets, including the following, which were inserted by the Senate: 
Columbia road between Fourteenth and Sixteenth streets, $5, — — 
Yale street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets 
Pennsylvania avenue extended, $5,000; California avenue jek 
Phelps place to Massachusetts avenue, $6, 500; Woodley road from 
Wisconsin avenue to Idaho avenue, $2,000; Twenty-second street 
from Decatur place to S street $5,000; Street. 1 
tol to First street west, ages incy at pete from North Capi 
street to Florida avenue, Dover strest, Brookland, 
Twelfth to Thirteenth wher $3, 000; Eighth ‘street, Petworth, 
$4,000; Grant street NW. between Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
streets, 3 5 500; Q street between Twen . third 
streets NW 5 88. 000; Seventh street from Bunker 
to Rhode Island avenue, 85,000. 

On amendments numbered 88 and 89: 3 820,000 and 
authorizes a contract for $59,000 for grading and 
Fourteenth street from its present terminus to the junction near 
email twood with Piney Branch road, and icin sig gd $7.500 to 

le the Commissioners to acquire necessary for the ex- 
ages en 8 bered 90: App: tes 812,500, 

On amendment num propria as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $10,000, as proposed by the House, for re- 
ara keg a Prape and curbs around’ public reservations and munici- 

On amendment numbered 91: Appropriates 8 ig 
badge by the Senate, for continuing construction of a Ep esa 

dge across the Potomac River and extending the limit of cost 
of said bridge to $1,196,000. 

On amendment numbered 92: Strikes out the ap tion of 
re- | $20,000 and authority for a contract of $50,000, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for a bridge across Piney Branch on the line of Sixteenth street. 

On amendments numbered 93, 94, and 95: Makes verbal cor- 
rections in the text of the provision for reconstructing the Ana- 
costia bridge. 

On amendments numbered 96 and 97: Strikes out the appro- 
priation, proposed by the Senate, of $35,000 for the Arizona avenue 
sewer, and $25,000 for the Ivy City trunk sewer. 

Onamendments numbered 98, 99,and 100: Makes See 
tion for sprinkling, sweeping, and ‘cleaning streets a ble for 
ere 3 strikes out the provision proposed by the Senate 

opriation available for contingent expenses, and 
8 195 coal maada $190,000 as Proponi ty tho Bouse 
and $200,000 as proposed nate, for the servi 

On amendment * 101: Appropriates $2, 500, instead of 
$1,000 as proposed by the House and $5,000 as byth e Sen- 
ate, for € snow and ice from cross 8 and gutters. 

On amendment numbered 102: Appropriates $30,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $25,000, as proposed by the House, for 
the parking commission. 

On amendment numbered 103: Appropriates $3,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $3,000, as proposed by the House, for the 
harbor and river front. 

On amendments numbered 104 and 105: Strikes out provision 
proposed by the Senate for an additional repair man at $720 in 
the electrical department. 

On amendment numbered 106: 5 815.000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $18,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
general supplies i in the electrical department. 

On amendment n 107: Inserts the provision proposed 
by the Senate limiting telephone rates in the District of Columbia, 
with two verbal corrections thereto, namely, to the effect that 
the charges for telephones shall not be in excess of the rates pre- 
scribed and that the ties for violation of the law shall be a 
fine not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars. 

On amendments numbered 108 and 109: Appropriates $219, 7 — 
ree F Ke Date, instead of $209,000, as proposed by th 
House, for street pan hts and inserts the provision proposed te 
the Senate fixin illuminating power of gas to be furnished 
in the District o Colombia at the equal of 22 candles. 


On amendments numbered 110, 111. and 112: A tes 
t) 700, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $88, 700, as pro by 
the House, for street electric lights; fixes the rate to be per an- 


num for each light 7995 as proposed by the Senate, and inserts the 
Ee vision proposed by the Senate permitting the Potomac Electric 
0 


wer Company to Hack connections between its conduits and 
the baa of the Washington Railway and Electric Company. 
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On amendment numbered 113: Strike out the appropriation of 
$8,000 proposed by the Senate for survey for additional conduit 
for the water supply from the Great Falls. 

On amendments numbered 114 and 115: Appropriates $15,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $12,000, as proposed by the 
House, for the Rock Creek Park, and inserts the provision pro- 
3 by the Senate authorizing the board of control to accept 

edication of land for the purpose of adding to said park without 
expense. 

amendments numbered 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 185, 136. 187, 138, 
189, 140, 141, 142, 148, 144, and 145, all relating to the public 
schools: Increases the compensation of two teachers from $1,000 
to $1,200, as proposed by the Senate; strikes ont the age limit as to 
upils in night schools; appropriates $500, as proposed by the 
. instead of $750, as proposed by the Senate, for contingent 
expenses of night schools; appropriates $43,600, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $35,000, as proposed by the House, for kinder- 
garten instruction; strikes out the provision proposed by the Senate 
appropriating specifically for janitors for certain school buildings 
at $96 each; strikes out the appropriation of $900, proposed by the 
Senate, for a cabinetmaker for repairing school furniture; appro- 
priates $60,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $55,000, as pro- 
p by the House, for repairs and improvements to school build- 
gs; appropriates $35,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$25,000, as proposed by the House, for vee to and changes in 
plumbing in school buildings; requires a detailed report as to the 
expenditure of this appropriation and detailed estimates for next 
year for similar work in school buildings; appropriates $38,000, in- 
stead of $35,000 as proposed by the House and $40,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, for contingent expenses; strikes out provision for 
expenses of lectures to teachers; appropriates $1,500, as p 
by the Senate, for free evening lectures in public school buildings; 
appropriates $2,500, as proposed by the House, instead of $3,500, 
as proposed by the Senate, for the purchase of pianos for school 
Dollies: appropriates $80,000, with authority for a contract of 
$60,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a new school building in the 
first division; reins ope $9,713, as 8 by the Senate, for 
the hase of two lots adjoining the McGruder School building; 
5 out the 1 of $5,000 for purchase of lot ad- 
joining McKinley Manual Training School and $3,933 for pur- 
chase of lot adjoining the Armstrong Manual Training School; 
and inserts the provision proposed by the Senate authorizing the 
use of the unexpended ce of 0 for Takoma 
School for the purchase of additional for the site of said 
school. 

On amendments numbered 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, and 151, all re- 
lating to the Metropolitan police: Strikes out the provision pro- 
posed by the Senate to increase the salaries of two clerks from 
to $840 each; appropriates for five additional sergeants, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, at $1,140 each; appropriates $32,500, instead 


On amendments numbered 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
162, and 163, relating to the fire department: Fixes the salary of 
the fire marshal at $1,600, as proposed by the Senate: appropriates 
$9,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $7,500, as proposed 
by the House, for repairs to apparatus; appropriates $15,000, in- 
stead of $14,000 as proposed by the House and $16,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for contingent e ; strikes out the ap- 
propriations proposed by the Senate of $23,000 for an engine house 
near 3 $5,200 for an additional fire engine, and $3,700 for 
an additio: ook and ladder truck; and appropriates $63,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for a fire boat. 

On amendments numbered 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, and 
171, all relating to the health department: Appropriates for seven 
additional sanitary and food inspectors ins of nine, as proposed 
by the Senate, at $1,200 each; strikes out the increase in salary 
from $1.800 to $2,000, proposed by the Senate, for a chemist; in- 
creasos the compensation of four sanitary and food inspectors from 
$900 to $1,000 instead of $1,200, as proposed by the Senate; inserts 
the provin proposed by the Senate prohibiting any officer or 
employee of the health department serving in his private capacity 
for fee, git, or reward any person licensed to xop or maintain a 
dairy or dairyfarm and declaring that every place where milkissold 

be deemed a dairy under the law for purposes of inspection: 
inserts the provisions proposed by the Senate authorizing rent of 
stables for the department, and appropriates $1,200, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $1,500, as pro by the Senate, for 


traveling of sani and food inspectors. 
On 8 num 172 and 173: Appropriates for sala- 


ries of the police court judges at $3,000, as proposed by the House 
instead of $3,500, as proposed by the Senate. , 

On amendment numbered 175: Appropriates $600, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $2,500, as proposed by the Senate, for ex- 
penses in lunacy proceedings. 

On amendments numbered 176 and 177: Increases the salary of 
the stenographer for the board of charities from $340 to $900, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments numbered 178 and 179: Strikes out proposed 
increase of $100 in the salary of the principal overseer at the 
Washington Asylum. 

On amendments numbered 180 and 181: Appropriates $65,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $60,000, as proposed by the 

ouse, for poner expenses of the Washington Asylum, and 
strikes out the appropriation of $150 proposed by the Senate for 
the uniforms and other expenses of the training school for nurses 
at the Washington Asylum. 

On amendment numbered 182: Limits the cost of theaddition to 
the workhouse to $110,000 instead of $100,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $115,000, as pro: by the Senate. 

On amendment numbered 183: Limits the cost of the municipal 
almshouse to $125,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $100,- 
000, as proposed by the House, and stipulates that the buildings 
therefor shall be of a plain and substantial character. 

On amendment numbered 184: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$3,750 proposed by the Senate for laundry ery for the 
Washington Asylum, 

On amendments numbered 185, 186, 187, and 188, relating to the 
Reform School for Girls: Fixes the salary of the superintendent 
at $1,200 and of the five teachers of industries at $480 each, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendments numbered 189 and 190: Strikes out the appro- 
priation of $4,000 proposed by the Senate for rent of the Freed- 
man’s Hospital building and grounds. 

On amendment numbered 191: Appropriates $2,000 instead of 
$5,000, as pro by the Senate, for repairs for the Columbia 
Hospital for Women. 

On amendment numbered 193: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$25,000 and authority for a contract of $50,000 proposed by the 
Senate for the Homeopathic Hospital. 

On amendment numbered 194: Appropriates $4,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,000, as proposed by the House, for the 

ashington Home for Incurables. 

On amendments numbered 195, 196, and 197: Appropriates 
$10,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $11,700, as proposed 
by the Senate, for administrative expenses of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, and limits the amount that may be paid to sec- 
tarian institutions to $1,000, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$1.200, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment numbered 198: Appropriates $12,000, as pro- 

aby the Senate, for maintenance of wards at the Hart Farm 

ool, 

Onamendment numbered 199: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, for a plan or plans for an industrial home school 
for colored children. 

On amendment numbered 200: el hl og $4,500, instead of 
$4,000 as proposed by the House and $5,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, for the municipal lodging house. 

On amendment numbered 201: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$2,500 proposed by the Senate for the Columbia Polytechnic In- 
stitute for the Blind. 

On amendments numbered 203 and 204: Inserts the provision 
proposed by the Senate authorizing the commanding general of 
the militia of the District of Columbia to make necessary con- 
tracts and leases and appropriates $1,250, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $750, as proposed by the House, for cleaning and re- 
pairing uniforms of the militia. 

On amendment numbered 205: Inserts the provision proposed 
by the Senate requiring a report for a plan for the remoyal to the 
city of Washington of the remains of Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
and erecting of a proper monument over the same. 

On amendments numbered 206, 207, and 208: Corrects the num- 
bers of sections in the bill. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
following amendments, namely: 

On amendment numbered 50, with reference to the uses of the 
new municipal building; 

On amendment numbered 51, appropriating $10,000 for metal 
shelving, etc., for the office of the recorder of deeds; 

On amendment numbered 52, appropriating $750 for metallic 
cases for card indexes in the office of the register of wills; and 

On amendment numbered 174, appropriating $38,000 for addi- 
tional ground for the site for a new pora court building. 

The Senate by its amendments added $1,188,427 to the bill. 

By the action of the conference $361,224 of said sum is elimi- 
nated and $778,453 has been agreed to. 
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Of the latter sum, $428,000 is to meet contract requirements for 
constructing the highway bridge across the Potomac River, for 
which no estimate was submitted to the House. 

The amendments upon which the committee of conference have 
been unable to agree involve in the aggregate $48,750. 

J. T. MCCLEARY, 

E. J. BURKETT, 

RICE A, PIERCE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
OREGON, 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill S. 3117. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3117) to expedite business in the district court of the United States 
for the district of Oregon. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in case of the absence of the United States district 
judge for the district of Oregon from said district, or of his 8 cir- 
cuit judge of the United States of the circuit to which such district belongs 
may hold the district court and perform the duties of the district judge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDOX. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
Lair the gentleman explain the bill; and I hope that we can get 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What does the gentleman want to know? 

Mr. MADDOX. I just want you to explain the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill. and 
was reported 3 by the Senate committee. It simply allows 
the circuit judge in the district comprising Ore to hold the 
court in place of the district judge when the district judge is 
absent. It is asked for by both the judges in letters which are 
printed in the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading, read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. WILLIAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FORMATION OF MUNICIPALITIES IN ALASKA, 


Mr. SPALDING. Mr. r, I renew my request for unan- 
imous consent for the consideration of the bill S. 3338, to which 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Mappox] objected. 

The SPEAKER. The bill was reported a short time ago? 

Mr. SPALDING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDOX. Iask the gentleman to explain one feature to 


the House. 
Mr. SPALDING. Mr.S er, I will state that this bill has 
the Senate. It is a bill of the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories which visited Alaska, and is intended to perfect a system 
for the formation of municipal corporations there. The method 
there now is very inadequate and incomplete. 

This bill provides that in communities of 300 or more inhabit- 
ants, upon the petition of 60 of them to the courts of Alaska, a 
hearing may be had after due notice, and the court then deter- 
mines whether it is advisable and best for the people of the com- 
munity to have a municipal corporation organized, and if the 
court determines that it is it fixes the boundaries and issues an 
order for an election on the question whether such a corporation 
shall be formed. At the same time they are permitted to elect a 
city council of seven members, and other details are carried out. 

The measure also provides for the election of a school board. 
It gives this municipal corporation and the school board the fund 
derived from the occupation tax within the limits of the corpora- 
tion and gives them power to levy taxes not ex ing 2 per cent 
upon the taxable property within the municipalities for the pur- 


se of building streets, sewers, waterworks, trails, or roads for a | d 


imited distance outside of the corporation. It is hedged around 
very well, in the eet of the Committee on Territories, and is 
arded very carefully to protect the rightsof the people. This, 
in brief, is what the bill provides for. It is much more complete 
for the purpose of carrying out its terms and protecting the 
rights of the people than the law as it now stands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SULZER. Justa moment, Mr. Speaker; I understand this 
bill is unanimously reported from the Committee on Territories? 

Mr. SPALDING. It is. 

Mr. SULZER. And I also understand the people of Alaska are 
all in favor of this bill, and to some extent it gives them home 
rule for municipal government. I hope the bill will be passed, 

The SP . Is there objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPALDING. Certainly. 


Mr. BAKER. I understood my friend from New York to say | tha 


the people of Alaska all fayor the bill. Has there been any plebi- 


scite of the 
this bill? How does cn dest know that they favor it? 

Mr. SPALDING. ey held two conventions, and voted unan- 
imously in those conventions in favor of it. 

Mr. BAKER. Well, that is something near an expression of 


opinion. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed. was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SPALDING, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INTEREST ON SCHOOL BONDS IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill H. R. 11122, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 


mous consent for the present consideration of the following bill, 

which the Clerk will rt. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11122) to amend an act to prohibit the 
laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress a y 13, 1886, and 
the act of Congress approved June 19, 1902, entitled “An act to prohibit the 
oie of local or spee laws in the Territories of the United States, to 

imit Territorial indebtedness, and for other parton is hereby amended 

so as to authorize the issuance of bonds by school icts in Ok 
ritory having a bona fide tion of not less than 5,000 persons for erect- 
ing necessary school buildings and purchasing the ground for same. The 
limitations of said act of July 13, shall not apply to such school districts: 
Provided, That before any bond be issued the mayor and common coun- 
cil of the municipal corporation composing in whole or in ot such school 
district shall cause an election to be held in such district, and said mayorand 
common council shall cause to be published in a newspaper of ge circu- 
lation published in said district a notice of the time and place or places of 
holding such election. Such notice shall be given at least thirty days before 
such election. On the question of the issuance of said bonds no person shall 
bə qualified to vote unless he be in all 
of real or personal property subject to taxation within the 

In case two-thirds of the qualified voters as above described shall vote afirm- 

atively for the issuance of said bonds, then the mayor and common council 

shall certify the result to the board of education, and said board shall issue 

the same, and not otherwise. Said bonds shall contain all n 

sions as to form, and such school district shall provide a p: 

for the redemption of said bonds. Said bonds shall not bear arate of interest 

3 6 p sent ene the interest shall be paid semiannually, and none of 

the said bonds shall be sold at less than their par value: Provided further, 

That no school district under this act shall issue bonds in excess of 6 per ceni 

of the valuation according to the last preceding assessment of the school dis- 

trict issuing the same. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma if 
there are now laws for the issuance of bonds for school purposes— 
for building schoolhouses, etc.? 

Mr. McGUIRE. Yes, sir. We had a law passed in 1902 which 
provides that bonds of cities of 5,000 people or more shall draw 
interest not to exceed 4 per cent and can not be sold for less than 

r. They can not sell their bonds and can not build school- 

ouses, and the only change from that law is that these bonds 
will draw 6 per cent interest and may be sold for par. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the bill been favorably reported 
from the Committee on Territories? 

Mr. McGUIRE. It has been favorably reported and unani- 
mously reported. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And there is no minority report? 

Mr. McGUIRE. There is no minority report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that this matter is in a form similar to other bills which 
have been passed by Congress and only affects particular cities of 
a certain limitation in population and for the special purpose of 
facilitating the building of schools and the caring for school chil- 


of or local 
5 other 


ved Jul: 


ren. 

Mr. McGUIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to ask this question 
also: Does it require a two-thirds vote or a majority? 

Mr. McGUIRE. Two-thirds vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, The bill is very specially guarded 
in that respect. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Suppose there is a bonded debt of 
the city or county, will this be an addition to the other bonded 
debt upon the same citizen or is there a limitation on the amount? 
I understand it is 6 per cent here; but suppose there is another 
bonded indebtedness on the same people, is there a limitation here 
to prevent a great amount of taxes to be levied uponit? Is there 
any limitation? 

Mr. McGUIRE. The only limitation is the general 4 per cent 
limitation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And this bill does not change 


t? 
Mr. McGUIRE. No; this bill does not change that. 


ple upon this bill? Has there been any vote upon 


ts a qualified elector and owner 
school district. 


ecessary provi- 
roper papet fund’ 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. This is to enable them to get a 


interest per cent on bonds. 
SP Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MOGUIRE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ALLOTMENTS TO INDIANS ON WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, MINN. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 5255) to provide allotments 
to Indians on the White Earth Reservation, in Minnesota, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the nies fae be, and he a 
hereb’ hereby, Authorized čo alio to posen on wa Indian 


Fe 
F to Indians on th us reserva’ tection 
+ Uni ted States over the Indians, and for — 
purposes.“ C Provided, That where allotm 
of less than 160 acres has heretofore been allowed 
to take an additional allotment, which, ther with the land allot- 
— not ex 1 1 That if there is not 
t land in said White Earth ( ed) Reservation subject to allot- 
each Indian en‘ ts under the provisions of act shall 
receive a pro rata 


The SPEAKER. 745 peg objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? s penne] The Chair hears none, The 
question is on the the Senate bill 

he bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third time, 


and passed. 
On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


WESTERN ALASKA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 

Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee be from further consideration of the bill 
(S. 5088) to aid the Western Alaska Construction Company, and 
in connection therewith ask unanimous consent for its present 


consideration. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
n ask the gentleman if there has ever been any report 
on 

Mr. EROE Mr. , Lwouldinform the gentleman from 
eos rd oa . Mappox] that the bill has been reported, and the 


ouse Report No. 2229, which I hold in my hand. 
MADDOX. Favorably? 

Mr. BRICK. Favorably reported. 

Mr. MADDOX. I will ask the gentleman why he desires to 
have the committee ‘discharged? 

Mr. BRICK. Because it has the Senate, and in that 
way we can save this bill from going back to the Senate 

Mr. MADDOX. Is the Senate bill the same as the House bill? 

Mr. BRICK. Exactly word for word. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, which is as follows: 


for 5 government for 
e condition that said i ale bo bt 


butif more than VT 
the work of the succeeding 


Mr. GILBERT pariah the reading of the bill). Iobject. 
Mr. SULZER, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not ob- 
Pos to this bill. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be captious, 
but I understand this is a bill to exempt the railroads of Alaska 


two PTO dee ago. There was a general law requiring 
it, this bill soks to exempt th $100 per mile, and, 3 
it, this ks to exem icular railroad from the pay- 


ment s that tax. Is that right? 
Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, if the e teorya ny 
objection until I can explain the bill, I think he will not object. 


r. GILBERT. Very well; I will do that. 
Mr. BRICK. I think the gentleman has been misinformed. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague will 


ernor and the State 
ga be 


permit me to interrupt him, I wish to state that I was at one time 
peaa hed ery afferent and rose at this time to reserve 
e right to 2 for the Groce han of making an explanation. 


Mr. BRICK will inform the gentleman from 
8 Mr. 8 that this is the only proposed broad - 

gauge rail 10 Aka and that this bill is not for the purpose 
of exempting 7 it ftom taxation except during the period of its con- 

on. 
Ta pe aade ioir Mr. Speaker, is there not a general law in 
1 uiring that railroads pay, a license tax of $100 sioner 

fees BRICK. There is a general law requiring rai 
a license tax of $100 a mile, and the only reason for this billi 10 
during aise yet of its construction, which is fixed for five ears, 
this railr hall be exempt from the payment of that tax. 
are completed now about 10 miles, and work can only be — —.— 
about four months in the year. 

Mr. GILBERT. Does the general law apply to other railroads 


in the 5 of construction? 
RICK. It ee l apply 3 other railroads, and it will apply 
this railroad under this bill after it has ben constructed 


Sool be so 5 that it Ast be S built on that peninsula. 
Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is no law exempting a pri- 

vate citizen from the payment of a tax while he is building his 

5 I do not see why this is not a sop thrown out to the 


Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, I will sa 
tleman from Kentucky sent GILBERT e great necessity of 
Alaska to-day is transportation, trails, and railroads. We have 
investigated the matter, and we ‘find that the people of Alaska de- 
sire this railroad to be encouraged. They desire that it be built, 
and for the purpose of encouraging persons to invest their capital 
upon what seems to be and what appears to us to coca cer mea 
transaction—one which would be liable to failure upin 
try we desire toencourage the completion of thisrailroad. After 


rl Gat dhe ato to the gen- 


its completion the then pay, under the general law, 
the tax of $100 per mile. 
Mr.GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, witha mental reservation, I shall 
withdraw the objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I renew the objection. 


Mr. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina objects, 
GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE STATE OF ALABAMA, 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. § er, I ask unanimous consent for 
the t consideration of the bill (H. R. 8703) N certain 
lands belonging to the United States and situated in the State of 
Alabama to the State of Alabama for the use and benefit of the 
common schools of that State, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the lands bel to the United States and 
called public lands or Government lands and situated in the ee 
ssified as 


of Ala which are cla coal ena 5 — lands and which ar 
withdrawn from homestead en ir Lied Unit ry or other entry by act 
of Congress, approved ate R, United $ eee patois es at Large, vol- 
ume 22, page as shown file in the General Land Office at 
Wi n, D. U. an shown by the 


8 ed to the State of Alabam 
schools of 


= * 55 — AR for the use ee benefit of the common 


ans 2. That the said State, under such ror al of nid inns 
e vide, may 3 an nie y any or al 9 
an: or 


be forever kept invested in interest-bearing pri ae the Sintec — 33 

bearing bonds of United States, or other d tho tnt the gov- 
superintendent of pe he sary mi interest 

expended for the use and benefit of the common 


the General Land saith gay St 
— of the Interior, shail make, or cause’ to bo mado, 
full, accurate, and co: description, as notion 
e 


e ee 

Sec. 4. That 3 i from said lands, whether from lease, sale, 
or rents, or from interest on hepa Pano tse et ery ig por GITON capita, 
wi t So OE aE CO AONE MAIDS Chile Ten RENAE 


Interior to make 
setts his certificate of fin eet to an 
final-proof certificate and to tent justas if 
entry under the homestead la ed 3 

The following committee E RAR were read: 


lands were subject 


Page 3, line 1, insert, after the word “en Diag Sachets phn DAA FS: 
sided continuotsl y for at least five Ton pes the approval of 
e 


In line 7, page 3, after the word “stated,” insert and who has resided on 
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the same, as his homestead, continuously for at least five years bef ere and 
to the time of the approval of this act." = 

In line 18, page 3, after the word “entry,” insert and of continuous resi- 
dence as above stated.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I| to 


would like to have some explanation of the bill. 
of land are there? 

Mr. BURNETT. About 90,000 acres. I will state, Mr. Speaker, 
that these are lands that are subject to neither the homestead 
entry nor the timber and stone entry. They are lands that are 
held up by the act of Congress of March, 1883, and the 
of this is to give them for the benefit of the public sch 
out regard to race, sex, or previous condition. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why would it not be a good thing to open them 


up to homestead entry? 
Mr. BURNETT. ell, we believe that those lands would most 


ow many acres 


benefit the State of Alabama by being opened for the benefit of | line 


the public schools. There are a large number of acres of lands 
already open to homestead entry that are not mineral lands, and 
we think the public interests of Alabama can be best subserved 
by allowing these to go to the building up of the public schools. 

Mr. PAYNE. Have those lands any mineral deposits? 

Mr. BURNETT. They are classified as coal and iron lands. 

Mr. PAYNE. How much land has Alabama already had for 
school p ses? 

Mr. URNETT. Nothing for the ee schools, except the one- 
sixteenth of a section. Most of the Western States have a much 
larger amount. Under our new constitution we are applying 
almost half of the State taxes to the benefit of the public schools, 
and we believe that if these public mineral lands which are not 
subject to homestead nor to timber and stone entry are applied 
for the benefit of the public schools it will aid us very much in 
the development and improvement of our educational system. 

Mr. PA . Have lands ever been thoroughly exam- 
ined to ascertain what minerals are to be found there? 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; there are 90,000 acres which have 
been classified by the Interior Department as being coal and iron 
lands. This matter has been twice before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and the bill has unanimously received a favorable re- 

rt 


port. 

Mr. PAYNE. I always regret to disagree with the Committee 
on Public Lands: but I should like to know what the States are 
going to do that have not had any public lands—States that have 
no public lands within their boundaries, and other States that 
have received only single sections. 

Mr. BARTLETT. ‘That is their misfortune. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think I shall have to object. 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman will not make objec- 


tion. 
ben SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
objects. 
PENSION BILLS PASSED. 

Pension bills of the following titles, returned from the Senate 
with amendments, were respectively taken from the Speaker’s 
table, and. on motion of Mr. Gmsox, the amendments concurred in: 

H. R. 14700, A bill granting an increase of pension to H. C. 
Washburn; 


H. R. 8285, A bill granting an increase of pension to William t 


S. Peck; 
H. R. 12666. A bill granting an increase of pension to H. 

E. W. Campbell; r EA 
H. R. 8790. A bill granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel; 
ae TAN A bill granting an increase of pension to Eli Preb- 

e; an 
H. R. 18936. A bill granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Thomas. 
DIAMOND SHOALS LIGHT-HOUSE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, Irise to a privi- 
leged question. On the 15th of Fe last, by order of the 
House, the bill (H. R. 7264) to provide for the construction of a 
light-house and fog signal at Diam ond Shoals, on the coast of 
North Carolina, at Cape Hatteras, was made privileged for con- 
sideration. I call that bill up now, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 

There was no objection. 

The bill reported by the committee as a substitute was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Albert F. Eells, of Boston, Mass., and 
hereby, a with such others as may be associated ith Bim 2 
struct, in the manner and on the conditions herein specified, a substantial 
FFF 
col 
ter and such as will be in the same permanently, at the 


necessary to maintain 
Seer MOS OL Sie OTOT DIANO EDONT, O7 Iia Cent Oe NOTEI Carolina, at Cape 
hat the construction of said proposed light-house and fog signal shall be 


with- | sen 


in es faith commenced within twelve months from the date of the approval 
of act. 


That the said light-house and fog signed shall be constructed and placed 
where the water is atleast 90 feet in depth, mean high tide. 
tthe construction of the ture or tower of said light-house 


above the line 30 feet above high-water mark shall conform 
tions con in the letter from D. W. Lockw: 
Co: ethos United States Army, secretary o 


ent of Commerce and Labor, 
of the Committee on In d Commerce of 
resentati dated February 3, 1904, except as to the brick 
and in lieu £ the floorsshall be supported by metal framewor 
by said and further, except as Herein Any 
fications in amt 1 or con Which may hereafter a be neces- 
— Be either Light-House Board or the said Eells may be made by con- 

of both parti 


es. 
That there shall be erected above said structure, asaforesaid, a circularstee) 
a 


and fog 
the 
or modi- 


be su 


and 
That the said Eellsshall make his own plans for the construction below the 
mark herein id 


wings 
above a line 30 feet above mean 
room, and service room, which must conform to the stan: 
Light-House Service, shall be submitted by the said Eells to the 
merce and Labor for a val in advance of constru 


tthe lens and equi: t for said light, light-house, and fog signal shall 

an ment for 

be furnished by the United States, under 5 of the Secretary of 
upon 


Commerce and Labor, demand, in New York, without 

Eells or his associates, when the said structure shall be sufficien ae 

to permit of their tion. The said Eells or his associates shall trans- 

under the direc- 
That the Secretary ot eee Labo shall designate a suitable place 
r a 

for the site of the said proposed light-house and f within da 

after written est therefor from the said N be 

the of construction of said t-house the same will be it 

under direction of the and Labor, 0 pass 

upon all ma and wor ny Part of either which is not 

accordance with the usual specifica of ete onne — 4 be 

assoc e 


ted by the Secretary of 8 
2 — . 


bake beng? wap debe fron mete the lig 
That the cost of the lens and equipment of the said light, light-house, and 
fog signal shall be paid for from appropriations to be hereafter made for that 


colors of which the outer part of said structure shall be ted; and the class 
ang Regen C ( be exhibited. That 
when the tion, in accordance with the 
ted, that the said Eells and 
and required to maintain the said struc- 
d light sta in accordance with the regulations of 
one year, and at tho cost and nse 
associates and That at the tion of said 
of the said light station shall be deli to the United 
tates and be placed under the control of the Light-House Board, who 
Shall po regs under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor, to ma‘ tata sad operato Te Bue Det siasion in Sccordanoe witii Sack 
tions as may be prescribed by Board and at the expense of the 


United 1 — — fora od of four years. 


sufficient for the purpose of a 
such fact shall be so certified by 

of Commerce and Labor, then and in such event the said Albert F. Eells, 
or 5 to demand from 


the United States the sum of $590,000. 
Provided, That said Eells and hisassociates shall fail to construct the 
said light-house in with the terms hereof, or shall fail tomaintain 


and operate the same for one ber! or if at the end of said five years the said 
structure shall not be in a substantial and satisfactory condition, as hereinbe- 
fore provided, then and in such event neither the — Eells or his associates, 
or their heirs or representatives or successors, shall be entitled tode- 
in mate 3 ts d. h f: Provided 
or reason of an; or acts done in pursuance hereof: vi 
Further That if the said Naht. ben thi 
used by the United States. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. S er, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. How much time shall we who are opposed to 
the of bill be allowed for its discussion? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. That has not yet been fixed. 
I am more than willing to hear any suggestion on that point from 
the gentleman from Minn esota. : 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Ihave several requests for time 
and would ask about an hour, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. An hour on each side? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes, sir. $ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Allright. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. VREELAND). The request is 
made that debate on this bill be limited toone hour on each side, 
the time in favor of the bill to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RicHarpson] and the time in opposition by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and it was orđered i My. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. S er, the object of 
this bill is to authorize Albert F. Eells and associates to con- 
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struct a light-honse at Diamond Shoals, at Cape Hatteras, on the 
coast of North Carolina, which runs 8 miles out from the main- 
land into the sea. Before undertaking to enter into a thorough 
explanation of this bill, I will first explain the terms upon which 
this light-house is to be constructed. I read from the amended 
taken namie ner abl be ae en, area 
Eells and his associa to tain 


tions as may 


ance o 
of the United Saey ears, 

What at the expiration of five years after the date when the said light sta- 

be shall have been — — and — and w. period shall embrace 


e one g whic been main 
by said Eells, if the said light-house structure shall be in a substantial and 
secure condi and in all popes Sarr pei Arcos purpose of a light-house 


thi eirs or 
entitled to demand or receive from 
whatever, in whole or in part, by reason of aay act or acts done in pursuance 
hereof: Pin oop ean That if the said t-house shall not be accepted 
the same shall not be used by the United Sta 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I think that that provision or, 
rather, the terms of the billare very unusual. The man who pro- 
poses to construct this light-house denies himself the privilege of 
receiving one dollar for this work until after the expiration of 
the five years, when the light-house has been thoroughly tested, 
its capacity ascertained, and its efficiency established. 

Then, at the end of that time, he can 8 the Government 
for the compensation of $590,000. I say, Ph gongs that the 
Government can not ibly be better protected in any contrac 
that it could make under the terms proposed in this bill. 
The bill has been carefully prepared, having in view the full pro- 
tection of the interests of the Government under all contingencies. 

Now, why, is the natural inquiry, is it that such broad and 
liberal terms should be p by Mr. Eells and his associates, 
who pro to do this work? Does anyone question the fact, 
Mr. S er, that Diamond Shoals on the South Carolina Atlan- 
tic coast is one of the most dangerous places between ports on the 
North and South Atlantic coast in the matter of navigation? It 
has been shown, Mr. r, in the evidence which has been 
taken in the hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, to be one of the most dangerous points in the world. 
This is clearly shown by the testimony of 5 

I have statistics to the effect that within the last decade more 
than a million and a half dollars’ worth of property has been lost 
and destroyed at that point by reason of the fact that there was 
no light there to guide the mariner. I am aware that a light-ship 
is anchored some 6 miles from where the light-house is to be 
constructed. But the show that the maintenance of the 
N is expensive, and it is insufficient for safe navigation. 

ow, the minority of the committee and the majority agree 
upon what I think to be very substantial and material points 
in this case, and that is that there is an actual and an absolute 
necessity for the construction of a light-honse at that dangerous 
point. e agree upon another material fact—that it is one of 
the most dangerous points in the course of navigation, as I have 
said, between North Atlantic and South Atlantic ports. What 
else is there about it? I am just as little di to grasp at 
shadows or un e to espouse chimerical enterprises as any- 
one on this floor. 

The first point, Mr. Speaker, as a matter of business, is to con- 
vince this House that there is a necessity fora light-house at that 
paos second, that the Government is amply and fully protected 

this contract. Well, now, Mr. Speaker, I want just to say a 
word further as to the necessity. 55 Board in 1888, 
under an act of Congress, was authorized to enter into and make 
a contract for the payment of $500,000 to construct a light-house 
at this very place. Plans and specifications were prepared by the 
Light-House Board and the contract to construct it made with 
Anderson 2 Barr, of Pittsburg. On that subject the Light-House 
Board said: 


North Carolina, and the suggestion is therefore made fora r recom- 
mendation to riation be Tado therefor, 
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These conditions described in the recommendation of the Light- 
House Board exist to-day, Mr. Speaker, just as much as they di 1 75 
and even more so, than when the Light-House Board made this 
recommendation; and therefore there can be no question raised 
in the mind of any gentleman on this floor as to the necessity for 
such a light-house being constructed at that point. That it is 
feasible and practicable is demonstrated not only by the recom- 
mendation of the Light-House Board, but by the indorsement by 
the best engineering skill of this country. 

In addition to that, since that time the Light-House Board has 
recommended a different kind of a project for the establishment 
of a light-house there, providing for a breakwater, and the estab- 


m- | lishment of a shore station at Hatteras Inlet—costing the Govern- 


ment $1,600,000. These are the undisputed facts in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no new bill. It was up in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress without having received a hearing before the 
House. It was my pleasure to serve in the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress on the subcommittee appointed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on this subject, and 
a favorable report was made. The majority of the committee 
indorsed this bill. The same thing was done in the Senate; but 
neither bill was . to a final hearing in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. Senator MeMillan in the Senate, in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, in the report of the committee, said this: 

This bill has not the approval of the 
the accompanying le but your co: ttee, 
conclusion that a lig 
great benefit to navigation, and thai 

Eells and his associates an rtunity to attempt to place one 
ere. e bill has been so amended as 8 the Government, 
and should the 5 —. fail the Government no Should it be 
successful, the Government will have secured a much. ht. house at 
5 largel 8 en iit. No neglect 
the COMEDIT for such a SaS aid to SATIRAN with —.— —— 
prospect of success, would be reprehensible. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be perhaps said that Mr. Eells has not es- 
tablished his engineering skill and ability to such an extent as to 
command the confidence of the House. Before addressing my- 
self to this feature of the case I will briefly, for the information 
of the House, give the character of this work. It is to be sunken 
into the ground or sand in a depth of water not less than 30 feet, 
and the caisson is to be sunken not less than 15 feet, or a sufficient 
depth to secure a safe foundation. : 

e caisson is to be filled with masonry and concrete up toa 
point at least 20 feet above the mean water. This is to be solid 
masonry, except there shall be sufficient space in it to contain a 
storage of water and supplies in part for the light-house. 
Above this goes the tubular steel structure, The bottom of the 
caisson is to be 70 feet in diameter and is to be bell-shaped and to 
go up gradually, decreasing in diameter, so that at 80 feet above 
the top of the water it will be 27 feet in diameter. 

From that point is erected a circular steel structure, and that 
goes up 20 feet farther, and it is to be 25 feet in diameter at the 
top. the top of that is to be constructed another tubular 
steel structure of sufficient diameter to contain a spiral stairway 
in order to reach the top, and the light is to be on the top, not 
less than 200 feet over mean low water. The light, it is stated, 
can be seen in ordinary weather the distance of 30 miles. I think 
Mr. Eells has established the fact by the testimony of disinterested 
persons that his plan is feasible—is practicable. 

I will refer briefly, Mr. Speaker, to the gentlemen who came 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee on these 
hearings and see what they say aboutit. First we have a state- 
ment of Capt. John C. Silva. He says: 

Ta 


er. 
I believe that I probably represent more men who pass 
trip made by our Fin 4 


e of steamers, controlled by th 
made more 
of Hatteras 


Our association wishes to indorse this bill in the mest hearty way we are 
able to do so, for this reason: Under t conditions no one is ever sure 
whether any is there to mark the spot. I know from eee hee 


rience that a light-ship is maintained thereat present, I also know 
same etn saa adrift last month, 

Now, the next gentleman who came before the committee and 
gave elaborate testimony on this subject was Capt. Luther B. 

w. He says: 

I wish to say, first, thatin my travels past Cape Hatteras it was the custom 
that if we were not actually bound in there never to see the light. If we did, 
the changes come so quickly that we were in trovb‘e absolutely, and we 
could not get off. I have come up past there in a northeast gale of wind in a 
sailing vessel hoved to, where we were making 4 miles leeway, and have ab- 


1904. 
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solutely drifted to windward 2 or 3 miles an hour against a northeast gale of 
wind that was blowing from 50 to 75 miles an hour. 

ly there that I have gone below to look at the 

lass, and before I arrived on deck it was upon us. The changes are so sud- 


The changes come so quickl 


en, more so than in any other part of the country I was ever in. 

We have always considered it one of the worst places in the world, and at 
my office in New York the masters of the Morgan Line, the Mallory Line, 
the Clyde Line, all of those that belong to the association which I represent, 
come into my office and make these reports. They say, If it is possible for 

ou to do anything while in Washington to havea permanent fixture off Cape 
Hatteras, for God's sake do it for us.“ 


And there are others. Mr. Speaker, I will refer to but one other 
gentleman in this connection. The majority report has the in- 
dorsement of many others alike distinguished in engineering and 


commercial lines: 
New YORK, March 3, 1900. 


DEAR StR: I haye examined with care your plans for foundations of light- 
houses or jetties and think favorably of them. With the suggestions I 
have made with a view to greater future security, I approve the and 


should be willing to trust them to accomplish the d object. I think 


that a light-house built in accordance with these d in 3) feet of water 
to the action of the ocean would be permanent and safe. 
Very respectfully, L. BUCK. 


Capt. A. F. EELLS, 44 Pearl Street, Manhattan, N. Y. 


I leave the indorsements to be read by other gentlemen who 
will take part in this discussion. Now, Mr. Speaker, the only 
objection that I understand is really made to this bill in the re- 
port of the minority is simply this: That if Captain Eells fails in 
this undertaking, as Webb & Anderson did—the first contractors, 
who contracted in 1888 with the Light-House Board for $500,000, 
recommended and indorsed by the Light-House Board—if Cap- 
tain Eells fails in this, it is said he will come back and ask the 
House of Representatives or Congress to give him damages or 
recompense him in some way for his failure. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that that is based upon the supposition that 
the Members of this House, in the face of the plain, open contract 
that is made, will disregard its plain and binding terms so as to 
give Eells damages if he comes back and asks the same after he 
has failed to meet the conditions that he has voluntarily 
to. Ihave no hesitancy in saying from my association with him, 
from the opinion that I have formed of his integrity and character, 
that he never will make such a request upon us here. He sin- 
cerely believes, just as Eads did in the construction of the Mis- 
sissippi River jetties, when so many doubted whether it could be 
done or not, that he will make this a success. 

He gives, Mr. Speaker, the highest and best evidence of his faith 
and confidence that a man can possibly give. He asks not a dol- 
lar of compensation. Not one cent of money is to be paid to him, 
his associates, or representatives under this contract until the 
light-house has been established there for five years and its entire 
sufficiency and capacity made satisfactory in every respect. 

What greater evidence can a man give than this? Somehow or 
in some of his many interviews with me Mr. Eells has communi- 
cated to me the faith that is in himself, and I believe that time 
will show that the Light-House Board is mistaken in their judg- 
ment that his plans are not practicable and that his efforts will 
result in failure. So much am I convinced of his final success 
that I earnestly desire to see him authorized to make the trial. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been drawn as carefully as a bill ever 
was drawn, and by reading it any gentleman will see that all of 
the specifications conn with this matter have been submitted 
to the Light-House Board and have been ingrafted on this bill. 
What objection can anyone have to allowing Mr. Eells to under- 
take this enterprise? The Government risks nothing; the Goy- 
ernment is in no jeopardy. 

Under the contract, as I said just now, surprising as it may be, 
entered into by a man of an infatuation and a faith 
that understanding as to his ability to accomplish this 
great work at this dangerous point, what possible objection can 
anyone have toallowing him to make the 5 It is to be 
under the control of the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and all of the specifications provided for and 
entered into are to be under the direction of the Light-House 
Board. The material to be used must be inspected and approved 
by the Light-House Board authorities. Who is more interested 
than Eells in putting in good material? 

As Senator McMillan said, the 3 Board stands op- 
posed to this project. Why? Mr. Speaker, these hearings dis- 
close that reason. I read, for the information of the House, from 
the hearings, questions addressed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Colonel 
Hepsvrn, to Colonel Lockwood, chief of the Light-House Board: 


The CHAIRMAN. In your judgment is there a disposition on the partof the 
board, in view of the fact that this is an experiment that is not to cost the 


Government a g, to cooperate and give us the benefit of your judgment 
and your aid, so as to get the possible scheme for this work? 
Colonel woop. Mr. i „this is a p tion that the Light- 


ouse Board haa nowang Ao Go with, sccoriing t e bill, except to furnish 
the lens and equipment, and I do not think the bill is clear on that point; 
whether it 2 board should put it up or whether Captain Eells 

is not clear. 


ut it u 
z The CHAIRMAN, Have you any objections to helping this committee to get 


that into a definite and proper shape, so as to get the best possible resul: 
neor 1 Pope 2 8 1 experiment 75 sa 15 
ne K WOOD. Iam perfect ve all the inf. i 
the board has with regard to what it consi — be necessary ins light 
house in this locality; but so far as the foundation is concerned, the board, I 
bei za An} 2 = Na maaka ine be I certainly would have none. 
T. . Xou do not want to assume any respo 1 
Colonel Lockwoop. Not a bit. = ees 
4 . Lou do not assume any responsibility in this bill at all, 
o yo 
solonel Lock woop. No; except after it has been operated a 
House Board takes hold of it and operates it for four year, ANA N i 
Light House Board has operated it for four years the Secretary of War cer- 
. nS all right. Th for ttak i 
© CHAIRMAN. The reason for was, it was beli i ouse 
8 snes hostile to 57 5 as be PEA OS TAPS 
onel Lock woop. I do not think any member of the L Board 
would be hostile to any—I would not — 1 word * 3 Twill SA: 
any plan for any light-house in that locality that is regarded as feasible 
possible of construction, and that would answer the purposesof a light-house 
when completed, when it has to take hold of it. You see, the board as got to 
operate this as it stands there. It is a light. house that is going to cost a good 
deal, and in the opinion of the board it ought to be one with the most mod- 
oritbe CHATRMAN: Why iiini the pasta winiom on th 
© CHAIRMAN. y isitnot the o om on the part of the board 
to help us to get the proper description of what should be od there? Sup- 
pose zou yer. 5 o porini new ee 8 so what should be used fora 
for the accomm: m tical 
ner 5 A 8 of the crew, and for the prac 
Colonel Lock woop. That is already given. 
The CHAIRMAN, Put that into the specifications. 


And it was put into the specifications according to the directions 
of the Light-House Board, and everything was done to the extent, 
Mr. S er, it seems to me, of loading down this bill, as it were, 
with certain conditions and specifications that even threatened 
its success; but notwithstanding all of this, Captain Eells is ready 
and willing to go forward with this work. This, Mr. Speaker, is 
simply and purely a business proposition. I admit that Lam n 
possessed of any engineering ability or skill, but I think I under- 
stand as plain and simple a proposition as this. 

Here we all admit that there is an imperative necessity to pro- 
tect this dangerous point with a light-house in the interest of both 
life and property. e Light-House Board has heretofore declared 
that the plans recommended by them to construct a light-house 
at the same point were practicable, and the board also declares, 
of course, that a light-house is absolutely needed at that point. 

It is true that the plans indorsed by the Light-House Board 
were a dismal failure. But here comes a man—an odd genius, 
ee may call him—and he says, Give me a chance, and I will 

mild you a light-house at the same point for about the same 
amount that the Light-House Board contracted for; and if Ido not 
build a suitable and sufficient light-house, you need not pay me 
a dollar.“ That is all there is in it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, Mr. Speaker, it is always an 
ungrateful task to oppose the passage of a bill which does not in- 
terest one personally or one’s constituents or one’s particular sec- 
tion of the country. I feel also that it is an ungracious thing to 
oppose the will of a majority of a committee which I esteem so 
highly as I do the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and if it were not that I believe this was thoroughly a vicious 
bill, entirely deserving defeat, I would not raise my voice in op- 
position to it. 

The reason that some of us on the committee and others on the 
floor of the House oppose the passage of this bill is that we be- 
lieve it thoroughly impracticable; that the light-house provided 
for can not be built; that it only involves every one connected 
with it, the contractor on the one side and the United States Gov- 
ernment on the other, in a certain course of trouble and disaster 
throughout all attempts at such construction. 

As I said, we believe this light-house can not be bnilt under 
these specifications provided in this bill, that the conditions of 
the bottom of the sea where the light-house is designed to be lo- 
cated are such that a foundation can not be had. This belief of 
ours is based upon reports of engineers who actually know about 
the conditions of the sea bottom there. This is not a new and an 
untried proposition. This matter has been before this House for 
a number of years, and this proposition, almost identically, has 
Hats before the Light-House Board and this House for nearly 

years. 

It was before the last Congress and the Congress before that, 
and there has been repeated opposition on this very ground, that 
it always has been an impracticable and a dangerous undertaking, 
and I will state the reasons for that. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is it not a fact that the Light-House 
Board practically concedes its inability to build a structure at 
that place with any reasonable expenditure, and that they have 
exhausted their ingenuity? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all. Mr. Speaker, the 
Light-House Board report this, that it is a desirable thing—re- 
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member, a desirable thing, not a n thing—to have a light- 
house at that point; that a light-house can 
foundation be secured; that soundings have been made to the 
depth of more than 105 feet, and the deeper the borings the softer 
the mud and the sand are found to be. 

The result is that no foundation can be built unless rock be 
sunk to an immense amount, thousands and thousands of tons, 

ing hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. LEFIELD. About a million and a half of dollars, is 
it not? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; a million and a half of dol- 
lars would build the whole structure. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is their proposition? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There would require to be built 
a breakwater 1,400 feet long, as I remember, and inside of that 
there would be a foundation, and upon that foundation there could 
be constructed a light-house. This whole proposition of a break- 
water and the foundation and the light-house would cost a million 
and a half of dollars. Now, that is the best opinion of the Light- 
House Board after about fifteen years of careful, disin in- 
vestigation. A . 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is according to the theory of the 
board. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. 5 er, as I said, for that 
reason the board and the engineers of the board, examining this 
thing for a long period of years, believe that method is the only 
way to properly construct a light-house at that point and any other 
585 as this y would be entirely impracticable, impossible in pro- 
ducing any beneficial results. The water at that point is 30 feet 
deep at mean low tide. So far as they have bored that sea bot- 
tom at that depth lie these quicksands, which will not support a 
foundation except constructed at this enormous expense. Now, 
the board also reports that itis not absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of navigation that this light-house should be at that 

int. 


Five and three-cighth miles off at sea from this point a light- 
ship is located, and the official investigations and reports for the 
Inst thie years and more, almost four years, show that light-ship 
has been adrift only three days and seven hours; and the Light- 
House Board further insists strongly and without any conditions 
that even if this light-house be constructed successfully at the 
3 point designed for this one, yet these light-ships must 

maintained just the same. 

The construction of the light-house will not economize in the 

slightest in the use of light-ships. 

t thus seems the enormous expense contemplated by this bill 
is not warranted by the actual conditions at that point. Since 
1875, by the official reports of the Life-Saving Service, there have 
been only eighteen wrecks at Outer Diamond Shoal, and the main 

of were before the establishment of the light-ships, in 

897, and of the few since most have been caused by the care- 

lessness and incompetence of the mariners. 
Surely this condition does not warrant such a tremendously 
ive undertaking as this. Exaggerations have been and 
wil 1 be made concerning conditions here. But such are the offi- 
cial, uncontroverted facts. Then, too, remember that light-ship 
has a duplicate. There are practically two light-ships there. 
One relieves the other, so that there is always a light which mari- 
ners can find at that point. And the apparatus for holding these 
ships in place are entirely capable of doing it. They do not drift 
or float away, but can be depended upon to a certainty to remain 
as marked upon the charts. Light-houses could do no more. 
Remember also that this light-ship casts a light 58 miles be- 
ond the radius of the light which would be cast by this light- 
ouse, if erected. These ships will reach the greatest distance, 
will accomplish the most , and practically answer all neces- 
sary purposes. Butrepeated solicitations have wrought upon the 
patience of a majority of our committee. 

, the minority of the committee believe that even if a light- 
house be constructed according to the plans provided in this bill, 
it will be qa impracticable to operate it. 

Tho Light-House Board, in their testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, stated that years 
ago—probably twenty years—under General Say, when he was 
aR eraf engineer of the Light-House Board, a list of speci- 
fications was made for the construction of t-houses in the 
United States, and the most a eget specification was that there 
should be a brick lining ight-houses in situations like this. 

This was insisted First, on account of 
healthfulness 


damp and cold, it was necessary that this sort of a lining should be 
p in order to protect the stores the water, and the provision 
the storehouse, and, more than ail, the health and life of the 


inmates. 
Remember, this light-house is to be constructed to a height of 
about eight stories, and each of these floors will be occupied by 


for many 


built there if a proper 


upon reasons 
it being believed that ä exposed and | qualifi 


some sort of stores for the light-honse—water and subsistence for 
a , fuels and oil, boats, and various things. 

i is absolutely necessary; and on top of it, nearly 200 
feet up in the air, it is necessary to place the fixtures and the 
lamps—weighing, I think, from 12 to 14 tons. Hence it is requi- 
site that there should be this strong, stable, capable structure of 
brick. Now, all provision for a brick structure is eliminated 
from this bill, and instead it is left to a sort of new scheme, untried 
before, of a metal lining, which the Light-House Board reports is 
impractical, will be unhealthful, and inadequate for the necessary 
purposes of such a structure, 

Remember that this brick structure has been provided for in all 
specifications forall the other light-houses on the coast except this, 
and this is the one light-house on the whole coast which ought es- 
pecially to have this brick lining, not only for the healthfulness 
of the inmates, but for the purpose of affording additional weight 
and solidity for the light-house in connection with its foundation. 
Even conceding that itcan be built, which the minority do not 
believe; eyen conceding that it would be practicable, w. the 
minority do not believe, this light-house would, if built, be worth- 
less to the Light-House for the reason that it would not 
have this bric a: 

As I said, the brick lining is necessary for two reasons: First, 
for the sake of the additional weight for the structure in order to 
balance and hold it firmly in place, and this additional weight 
means much right here; in the second place, to afford the space 
and protection and ventilation necessary for the health and com- 
fort of the inmates. I think the House can not overestimate that 
point. Even if constructed according to the bill, this light-house 
would be almost worthless for practical 2 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RicHARDSON] states that 
there would be no liability on the part of the Government if this 
contractor should fail. The minority of the committee, including 
myself, differ with him on that point. 

realize that the majority of the committee have done the very 
best they could to prevent rg Be the part of the Govern- 
ment if the contractors should fail. I know they have acted in 
the best of faith in trying to prevent any con t liability on 
the part of the Government in the case of failure. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is impossible to accomplish that result. 

There always will be enough difference of opinion between the 
Light-House Board and the contractor as to construing and carry- 
ing out the provisions of a bill like this to base some kind of a 
claim against the Government to infiuence some committee of 
this, or more especially some other legislative body, to grant favor- 
able consideration for a claim. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this bill, notwithstanding a solemn agreement not to make any 
claim, claim agents have mysterious ways their wonders to per- 
form. It was so under previous contractors. 

In 1891 another concern—a Pittsburg concern—had a contract 
to construct a light-house at this very point. They were expe- 
rienced contractors; they had experienced engineers. They went 
about the work in a practical way, but they made a failure at the 
very outstart in g to sink a caisson at this very point, and the 
failure was ca by the very things which we believe will be 
equally fatal to this contractor—the shifting sands, lack of firm 
sea bottom, the strong tides and eddies, and storms. 

In that former case there was a provision that the contractors 
should have no claim in case of failure—a provision just such as 
this. But it was not a year before those contractors were haunt- 
ing Congress with their claim; and they did succeed in getting a 
a favorable report from the Committee on Claims of this House 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress upon their claim for $100,000. 

Now, in the very report of the majority of the committee there 
is azonos tion for a claim; Sean a Popia, ia condition; which 
gives the very opportunity which may nulli e very provision 
in the bill designed to prevent claims. It shows how honest men, 
good men, will differ about complicated and technical provisions 
of a bill like this. The 5 the committee state in their 
report that the bill provides t Captain Eells shall construct 
the base up to a poe 80 feet above the surface of water—imply- 
ing by that that he will have the absolute right in his own way to 
construct this base to that height—and on that base a superstruc- 
ture shall be erected under the provisions of the bill. 

This report represents, of course, the views of able, honest,and 
disinterested men. It of course would represent also the views of 
Captain Eells on this very proposition. t itis evident, if this 
contention and construction be allowed, that all of suner- 
vision, all power of requiring the installation and erection of the, 

ifications necessa: SI POTAE Sekar ng alleen Gaan 
away from the Light-House and Captain Eells can erect 
just such a foun as he pleases, can p and save as much 
as he 7 and if it be insufficient and inadequate, as woul 
pana e if these conditions be then the 
and the United States Government would be 
tect itself, 
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Whether suited or not, whether adequate or not, whether 
adapted to purposes of construction or not, the majority of the 
committee believe Captain Eells can force such a structure upon 
the Government within the terms of this bill. 

Now. the minority of the committee do not believe the bill 
should bear that construction; we do not believe it ought to bear 
such a construction. We do not believe that this contractor 
should have any right to begin this foundation, to commence the 
construction, until the plan for the whole structure, all parts in- 
cluded, shall be approved by the Light-House Board. 

There is a difference of opinion, and a most serious and funda- 
mental difference of opinion, at the start. very difference 
of opinion may be, in case of failure, the basis of a claim of $500,- 
000 before some future Congress. Here is a basis for claim not 
covered by the bill, and it can not be covered by this or any other 
provision, because the contractor will claim he was wronged and 
prevented from a success by the action of the authorities of the 
Government and the Treasury should compensate him for such a 


wrong. 

As I have said, I believe that this will be a failure. I believe 
it can not be a success, from the vi on¢ à 
case of failure this very difference of opinion will bring this man 
or his assigns haunting the doors of Congress for years with a 
claim of half a million dollars against the United States, when 
the Government has not received one bit of benefit. It will bea 
detriment rather, because it will postpone the day when enough 
money will be appropriated to construct an adequate light-honse, 
conceding the necessity to be such as to call for such an enormous 
e diture of public money. : 

ow, Mr. Speaker, this contractor is probablya goodman. He 
potay believes in his scheme. But it is to be remembered that 
e has had no experience in this kind of business. Not 8 
experienced engineer has gone upon the ground, has examined the 
conditions as they are there, and has approved the whole plan of 
this structure foundation. 

This man has obtained the opinion of able engineers as to the 
foundation alone. He has obtained opinions of able men and dis- 
interested men in approving that aed of sinking a foundation; 
but he has not obtained, and can not obtain, the opinion of one 
single able disinterested engineer of high standing that the whole 
plan, including all parts and specifications to make a complete 
and adequate and proper structure, is practicable, because the 
only e eers who haye examined it, the only eers of stand- 
ing and experience who know, have unanimously declared it is 
impracticable and dangerous, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Just who are the engineers that you are 
now speakin a — 

Mr. STE S of Minnesota. All the engineers who have 
served on the Light-House Board since the beginning of this 


Mr, LITTLEFIELD. isely. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Recently General Mackenzie 
and General Haines and Colonel Lockw: men in whom we are 
accustomed to place such confidence that millions of dollars are 
spent by them under direction of Congress. j 

Men who are spending from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars per annum, under the general authority conferred by Con- 
gress, on their own judgment and as they think wisest and best— 
this is the class of men who declare that this proposition is en- 
tirely impracticable, dangerous, and absurd. e trust them with 
other plans costing millions of dollars; we trust them in all those 
cases to perform the most skillful and dangerous and expensive 
tasks with the utmost confidence, and yet the gentleman from 
Maine has the hardihood to declare that this class of engineers 
have opinions based upon actual knowledge and experience and 
disinterestedness which are not worthy to be considered in a proj- 
ect like this, And in his turn he us to trust a man abso- 
lutely without any training or experience, who has shifted his 
plans from one method to another as rapidly as shift the sands 
which will cause his destruction, who does not know or realize 
conditions, and who seems ready to promise most anything to 
pass this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 
3 RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will my colleague yield to 
me 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Is it not true that if all you 
say 1 eee t ate he should — a failure, the Govern- 
ment can no anythi yit 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. t is just what I stated, Mr. 

ker. In this way, that there will inevitably be a difference 
of opinion between the Light-House Board and the contractor in 
c uing the provisions of this bill. The report of the minority 
has pointed out at the very start a most serious difference of con- 
struction between the gentleman from Alabama and the minority 
of the committee, and this very difference of opinion between those 


condition of things, and in | be 


ntlemen and myself may be the basis of a claim for half a mil- 

ion dollars against the United States Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, doesnot my colleague 
admit we have guarded against that? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I state the fact that you have 
tried to guard that in placing a provision in the bill by which in 
case of failure no claim shall be made; but, Mr. , you 
can not guard against differences of opinion or the differences of- 
construction that are bound to appear in a compli veh eres 
tion of this kind, and it is differences like those that be the 
basis of the claim, because such will be regarded asa by 
the contractor so great as to cause his failure. His claim will te 
the failure will be caused by the construction and action of the 
Light-House Board instead of by the n natural conditions, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. You it that the Light- 
House Board said it was practical ore a light-house there? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. y, they said that if there 
was a proper foundation, if a break-water were built, if an im- 
mense mass of rock were dumped there, then it would be prac- 
3 It isthe only way that experienced engineers claim it can 

one. 

CFF 

f. Mx. er, my co e and m oc 
very much the same position on this 1 would like to ek 


him one or two questions, if he has time. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any evidence showing that Captain 
Eells himself possesses any means or has the financial ability to 
complete this structure? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Well, Mr. Speaker, Captain 
Eells does not pretend he has, but claims 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman—no matter what Mr. 
Eells claims—does the gentleman think that anybody in the coun- 
try with money will be so foolish as to give it to Captain Eells to 
carry out his harebrained scheme? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I do not believe it; but I can not 
answer for the rest of the “ 

Mr. MANN. If it can not be done, there will be nothing for 
5 885 to make a claim against the Government of the United 

tates. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I rather differ from that pro 
sition. He may have means sufficient to with the under- 
taking, get into a hot quarrel with the Light-House Board, then 
make the failure, and claim continuously and persist- 
ently, as he has for the ten years in getting this legislation, 
that he should be reim on account of the conduct of the 
authorities of the Government. 

I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the committee on this bill were 
not unanimous. There were differences in the committee. I 
want to call the attention of the House to this fact. Diamond 
Shoals are said to be the most dangerous to navigators on our 
coast. It is a shoal 8 or 10 miles from the coast, without a possi- 
bility in vary many instances of the navigator knowing of their 
presence or his proximity to the shoals until he is upon them. 

It is so important, so gerous to navigation, that the Light- 
House Board have two vessels that are practically devoted all the 
time to this particular dangerous part of the coast. The expense 
of these vessels is quite considerable. Tho expense to us is a 
much larger sum than the interest would be upon the appropria- 


tion that is suggested. Many attempts have been made to secure 
a permanent light-honse at that point. Upto this time all efforts 
have resulted in failure. 


An elaborate scheme was attem 


e have tried to 


ought with a considerable degree of success, but if we have 
not we be glad to entertain any suggestion from any gentle- 
man that will put it entirely beyond the power of this contractor 
to make any claim except after complete success has crowned 
his efforts, and that success is certified by the acceptance of the 
structure by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

That is our idea. That is what we want to accomplish. That 
is the agreement of the contractor or the proposed contractor, 
and if we have failed we are willing to have the advice and coun- 
point, for tha eee os repeted OTOS eek over text, fe 

or the un as over and over 
that there is to be no claim Sentas Sie structure is . 
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and that it has stood the test of 
time. namely, five years, and we have been assured by gentlemen 
familiar with the subject that during that period of five years we 
will almost certainly have one of those unusual and terrific storms 
that at intervals assail that coast. 


cordance with the plans pro 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman allow me to make this ob- 
servation simply as one of the gentlemen who have not been favor- 
able to the proposition, that, so far as guarding the interests of 
the Government is concerned, this bill is as admirably drawn as 
all the Philadelphia lawyers put together, with their familiar re- 

ute, could draw it. Ido not think there is an addition that could 
made to the bill as presented to better safeguard the interest of 
the Government. Of course that does not involve the other ques- 
tion * PA 

Mr. HEPBURN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think it is very doubt- 
ful whether by the use of masonry in that particular place it is 
possible within the limit of anything like reasonable cost to se- 
cure a masonry foundation for that structure. The constant agi- 
tation of the waves upon the shoals, the proximity to the Gulf 
Stream, the proximity to the Hatteras currents, make it almost 
certain that at every season of the year there is that constant agi- 
tation of the surface that prevents successful work of that kind. 
At least every one that has been attempted in the fifty or more 
years of effort up to this time has proven abortive. is con- 
tractor has a scheme that he thinks will be sufficient. He pro- 
poses an immense caisson supplied with valves and with other 
apparatus in the bottom by which he can extract the sand from 
underneath, sinking the structure to the depth of 50 or more feet, 
5 Se with concrete and in this way securing a structure that 
will be durable even after the iron coating has rusted away, and 
upon that he expects to build the superstructure. 

The bill differentiates between different That part of the 
structure that reaches up to a point of 30 feet above mean tide 
the contractor is responsible for. There is to be no interference, 
as I understand it, under the bill with his schemes and plans with 
regard to that part of the entire structure. Above that the com- 
forts of the employees, the sufficiency and security of the light, 
and all matters of that kind are to be provided in accordance wi 
plans designed by the Light-House Board and are to meet with 
their approval in all respects except the one alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota—namely, the brick lining. 

That brick lining, as I understand, was not for 8 of 
additional solidity, nor for the purpose of additional strength, 
but for the comfort of those who would live inside of this iron 
structure. It was thought that for the purposes of health it 
would be better that the brick absorbent should be here, but 
when it was suggested that our vessels were not lined with brick, 
and that men were reasonably healthy within such structures, I 
thought those gentlemen who had proposed this argumemt rather 
5 it and believed that some other substitute might be 
adopted which would secure the health and comfort of those who 
must live in it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the question is just this: Here is a most 
dangerous point upon our coast that we are insufficiently guard- 
ing, because the storms will drive adrift the vessels we send there. 
We are g to protect them by light-ships. These are inade- 
quate and insufficient, and often at the very time when most 
needed, or sometimes at least when most needed, these vessels are 
not there. They are not so efficient as a light-house would be 
when they are in their best estate and in their proper place. They 


are expensive; they are constantly to be repaired; they are fre- | bill 


quently to be renewed; they are all of the time to be maintained, 
and the of their maintenance is not an inconsiderable one. 

Now, this man says that he can do what up to this time the 
Light-House Board has failed todo. He proposes to do it at his 
own expense. He pro to run every risk. He proposes that 
no money shall be pai the General Government until he has 
verified his success, until he has shown to the satisfaction of our 
own Officers that that which we want to be accomplished has in 
fact been accomplished. He has the faith of his own convictions 
to such an extent as that he will invest all that he has saved dur- 
ing a life of labor. He has satisfied other men—men of capital 
that it will be, that it may be, a success, and they are willing to 
attest their confidence in it by their subscriptions to the general 
fun 


d. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to stand in the 
way of any measure which will give guidance or light to the 
mariner and thereby save human life, but I believe this proposi- 
tion to be a chimerical one and that if it should by chance prove 
successful it would be a most wasteful one. Let us consider the 
3 location. For a depth of 105 feet there is the softest 

ity of sand, with nothing suitable for a foundation. It will 
— ow little consideration had been 18 to the difficulties of 
the location to know that when this offer to build a light-house 
was first presented it was with a plan providing for a foundation 
only 15 feet deep. 8 


— 


th | neers of the Light-House 


That upon which it is sought to make this offer appeal to the 
House is the assertion that it is a sort of “no cure, no pay” prop- 
osition. It is said that if nothing is accomplished the Govern- 
ment is not indebted. Any Member of this House who has expe- 
rience knows that it is impossible to foreclose the possibility of a 
claim being asserted here which has a basis of the nature which 
would be created by this proposed undertaking. You can not 
make language strong enough to shut out the claimant. As our 
respected Speaker at one time said, claimants may die, but claims 
never do. Before our Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on 
several occasions, we have had requests for payments for im- 
provements where the language was much stronger and more 
unequivocal than in this case, and have found great difficulty in 
asserting the prerogative of the House against the insistence of 
the Senate that they should be paid. There is, as pointed out by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS], in the provisions 
of the bill itself an ambiguity which might lead to the presenta- 
tion of claims. 

But if it should succeed it would be wasteful and extravagant. 
Five hundred and ninety thousand dollars is the amount proposed 
to be paid for this light-house, a part of the amount in two years, 
the balance in five years, I believe. Suppose we call the present 
worth of the amounts to be paid $500,000. Mr. Speaker, that is 
more than has been expended for any light-house in the United 
States. Itis the most expensive proposition of this nature ever 

resented to Con estimate was made that a suitable 

ight-house could be erected in the same locality for $300,000; in- 
deed there was one estimate of $150,000, and if this light-house is 
constructed let us see what the Light-House Board and other en- 
gineers have said on the subject. It is, however, regarded as nec- 
essary that the light-house on the shoal be protected by the con- 
struction of a breakwater 5 3 5 inclosing it, and that a 
shore station at Hatteras Inlet be provided. These are consid- 
ered as essentials to the economical construction and certainty of 
maintenance. 

Mention has been made by the advocates of this proposition of 
the very large estimate for a lig ‘ht-house there made by the engi- 

, but every one of these estimates 
included a bre: ter and a shore station to cost over a million 
dollars. They joined with that estimate the assertion thatin order 
to protect and utilize the light-house a breakwater and shore 
station would be necessary, so we must not only count the — 0 
nal cost, or $590,000, but we must consider the cost of the break - 
water in addition to that. Now, suppose it is successful, suppose 
this plan succeeds, what does the Lig t-House Board say in regard 
to the utility of a light-house there? 

It is not believed that a light-house on the shoal would be of as tadvan- 
tage to na’ tion as is the light vessel moored about 6 miles ond the 
shoal. The oy disadvantage of the light vessel is the eee of her be- 
ing torn from her moorings in a storm, but with the improved system of 


mene: as practiced now on this same light vessel, that danger is much less 
than it former 


ly was. 
The probabie cost of building a light-house on Hatteras Shoal, North Caro- 
lina, 1 station at Hatteras Inlet and a protected area for the 
light-house a breakwater, is estimated at $1,588,000. 


It thus appears that a 1 ptt 70 here would not only be un- 
duly msive, but also of doubtful utility—less advantageous 
than a light vessel 6 miles away. 

It should also be noticed that the estimated cost of the improve- 
ment in that report was based upon an estimate of $300,000 for 
the light-house, instead of $590,000, the amount carried by this 


To pass this measure would be to disregard the recommenda- 
tions of all the officials of the Light-House Board. Now, I have 
no absurd or overrated t for the executive officers of the 
Government, but I do think before we enter upon a project which 
has the condemnation of such men as General enzie, the 
present very able Chief of Engineers; of General Hains, recently 
retired, who was one of the ablest and most careful officers of 
this force, and of every other official who has examined it—all 
condemning it as a chi cal measure—that we should not only 
hesitate, but that we should vote down this proposition. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I yield fifteen minutes to the 


gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope that this 
bill will be favorably acted upon by the House and will be allowed 


to pass. I come from a district that is bordered upon the seacoast, 
a large number of whose ag a down to the sea in ships; and 
I want to say to the House that the people in my district, as well 
as the people all along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, are interested 
in the demonstration of the feasibility of building a light-house 
structure which up to date has not been built by the exercise of 
the ingenuity of the Light-House Board. 

We are interested in the maintenance of these lights upon the 
dangerous points of this coast in order to protect property and 
human life. The people who live in my section interested in 
maritime matters have their vessels moving up and down all this 
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coast. Petitions from hundreds of millions of capital are on file 
asking for this legislation. The people thus applying for this 
measure represent marine insurance companies, shipbuil ing com- 
panies, steamship companies—persons interested in the coast- 
wise trade, in the transportation of their property. These people 
all feel, from Quoddyhead to the Rio Grande, that it is important 
to have the feasibility of this project demonstrated, if it can be 
demonstrated, either at the expense and by the exercise of the in- 
telligence and eae of the officers of the United States, or, 
lacking that, by the intelligence and capacity and at the risk of 
the property of the people who do not happen to be officers of the 
United States Government. 

Now, I know of no man on the floor of this House on either 
side that lives in a maritime district who does not heartily sup- 
port this bill; and these men support the bill not because they 

ve any personal interest in it, but because they desire to see 
this fact demonstrated, if it can be demonstrated. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS], when I simply 
rose in my place and asked him who the engineers were who un- 
dertook to express an ae that this project was not feasible— 
and that is all I asked him—said that it was the engineers con- 
nected with the Light-House Board; and then he remarked that 
the gentleman from Maine“ had the hardihood to suggest that 
these engineers were not entitled to credit in this House. 

Well, sir, in the first place, the gentleman from Maine did 
not make any such suggestion. It was the inner consciousness of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, with his knowledge of the mem- 
bers of this board and the attitude they have maintained toward 
this proposition, that led him to put into the mouth of the gen- 
tleman from Maine” language that I never did use and that I do 
not now use, But I will tell the gentleman what I have the hardi- 
hood to say; and I will not edit it out of tho RECORD. I have the 
hardihood to say that the members of this Light-House Board 
do not occupy, with regard to this projected improvement or this 
projected light-house, the attitude that they should. 

I believe that the members of the Light-House Board, with 
Colonel Lockwood at their head, are actuated largely by a feeling 
that they do not care to have this project become asuccess unless 
it becomes such under the shadow and guidance of members of 
that board. I do not entertain that view and I do not sympa- 
thize with it. It is an instance of the provincialism that is abso- 
lutely characteristic of every single branch of the United States 
Government and every man in every bureauof it. It comes from 
the fact, perhaps, that they naturally and properly desire to ag- 
grandize the positions that they now hold. 

Now, let me have the attention of the distinguished gentleman 
who suggested that this proposition was chimerical, and if not 
chimerical, wasteful in thelast degree. Assuming that those two 

ropositions are well founded, that is the end of this proposition. 
What did the gentleman from Ohio say, after having demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction its chimerical character, basing 
his view upon the opinion of engineers who have a prejudice 
against allowing an outside individual—a common citizen, a sea- 
faring man as I know Captain Eells to be, who has plowed the 
water himself for years and accumulated such little property as 
he has by reason of such plowing—to make this effort? It was 
upon the opinion of these gentlemen, who maintain this attitude, 
that the gentleman based his assumption that this is a chimerical 
proposition. 

hy, sir, Captain Hutchins told me that he did not want a light- 
house if—what?—if it tended to interfere with the maintenance 
of alight-ship! And why? Because light-ships were under his 
particular jurisdiction; and light-ships must live, no matter who 
else may die, and no matter how much the public service might 
otherwise be benefited. Nothing should interfere with the light- 
ship! This was the expression of Captain Hutchins to me; and 
that is where I get in part my view of the sentiment that inspires 
the attitude of this board in connection with this question. 

The gentleman from Ohio said that this project was wasteful, 
if not chimerical. Let me call attention to the fact that only 
$590,000 can be expended for this purpose, and that sum can not 
be expended until the efficiency and success of the project has 
been demonstrated after five years’ exposure in that position. Not 
a dollar is to be paid until this has been demonstrated. And then 
the gentleman from Ohio suggested, when that had been demon- 
strated and its success had been established by experience, that 
you would have to build a breakwater, at an expense of a million 
dollars, in order to make successful a proposition already demon- 
strated a success, and therefore it was wasteful. Well, that does 
not make very much for the ingenuousness and candor of the 
gentleman, because it does not involve a breakwater. 

Now. I want to call the attention of the House to this signifi- 
cant fact. This is not the first time that legislation with similar 
provisions has been presented to this House. We have to-day 
jetties in existence in sixteen of the great harbors and river 
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mouths of this country that are known as the Eads jetties; 
How does the House sup that the Eads jetties were first con- 
structed? Who built them? The Board of Engineers of the 
United States? No. Wasit through their ingenuity and their 
skill? No. Was it the result of their indorsement that the ex- 
periment to build them was made? No. Whose was it? Was it 
the result of bureau work of these men of great intelligence and 
capacity? No. Captain Eads himself, after years of effort, got 
the high privilege from the Congress of the United States of con- 
structing the first jetty at his own expense. 

Now, I do not know whether he had money, as it may be that 
Captain Eells may not have all the money necessary for this. But 
Captain Eads succeeded about twenty-five years ago in getting 
enough capital interested to build the first jetty, and it was built 
at his expense, and the Government did not pay a dollar for it 
until fifteen or twenty years afterwards, when it had demonstrated 
its success; and you would not have had a jetty to-day if we had 
waited for these distinguished gentlemen who represent these va- 
rious boards, and had relied on their intelligence and ingenuity 
for the construction of these matters. It has proved of very great 
utility in connection with our merchant marine and has saved 
the River and Harbor Committee from increasing largely their 
appropriations. 

here are sixteen different harbors in which these improve- 
ments have been made, upon the basis of the experiment of a pri- 
vateindividual, precisely parallel tothis. And I say this upon the 
authority of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, because I went to him five minutes ago and 
asked him what were the facts in connection with the construc- 
tion of these jetties. Here is what the War Department says as 
to the practicability of maintaining jetties: 

In view of the experience at Humboldt Harbor, California, where an in- 
crease of depth of from 16 to 22 feet has been secured by nearly parallel jetties 
unaided by g, there would seem to be no question as to the u of 
such means of improvement under suitable condi 
> AAE of California, And that has been increased to 

1 feet. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And the gentleman from California tells 
me since this report was made on the operations of the jetties in 
that locality they have increased the depth to 31 feet. I do not 
intend and do not desire to make any reflection upon any depart- 
ment of the Government or upon any man who has faithfully dis- 
charged his duty. 1 have a great respect for these men who rep- 
resent the Light-House Board. They are entitled to it. Iam 
upon perfectly friendly terms individually with all of them. I 
have applied to them time and again in matters for the people 
among whom I live and whom 1 have the honor to represent. 
The fact is that here is an illustration that demonstrates the fact 
that individual enterprise has resulted in vast advantage to the 
United States Government. Now, I would like to say just a word 
here as to the utility of the light-ships that are now maintained on 
the shoals. The chairman put this question to Captain Hutchins: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know that he gave this opinion on the 21st of Jan- 
uary, 1888? 

He answered as follows: 

The matter of the establishment of ip, - 
tioners, 1 5 referred to the . 5 12 Akin de hones h ont ie 
report, and on January 9, 1863, that officer reported that to establish a light- 
ship as asked would simply cause a continued loss of life; that all gales from 
the southward and eastward, which are extremely severe there, would have 
a tendency to cause the light-ship to break adrift, and that no earthly power 
could prevent every soul on from being lost on the shoals to leeward, 
as the sea is heavy at all times. 

Now, it ought to be said in fairness that since 1888 the Light- 
House Board have improved the facilities in connection with light- 
ships so as to make them more safe now than ever, and yet the 
fact remains that during this very last winter, during one of the 
most severe gales that visited this coast, when that vessel was 
needed more than at any other time during the last twenty years 
in order to protect the mariner and warn him from the fatal 
shores—that this light-ship, secured as it is to-day by the best ap- 
pliances known to engineering science, went adrift and was gone 
some two or three days even before anybody connected with the 
Light-House Board could locate it anywhere on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. hos not the gentleman know 
very well the Light-House Board says that is not true? 

. LITTLEFIELD. At that time they were not able to state. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. But they stated positively that 
the man who made that statement made a mistake, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I heard Mr. Hutchins testify before the 
committee, and the impression created in my mind by the answers 
made by Mr. Hutchins was that he was not prepared then to state. 
He may have done so later. I do not know how that may be. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. They did. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, if he did that later, I will with- 
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draw the suggestion so far as that is concerned; but while I was 
there Mr. Hutchins did not present to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee any definite evidence stating to that committee where 
that vessel was. As I understood, not only had this vessel gotten 
away from their control, but they were not able to give the com- 
mittee definitely the information then as to where it was. 

My friend from Minnesota says they did later, and I have no 
doubt he is correct, but they were not able then to give that com- 
mittee the information whether or not, as a matter of fact, the 
rumor was or was not well founded. So that here you have this 
simple proposition: Here is Captain Eells. I do not think heis 
a man of large means, but I know a great many of the petitioners 
who are behind him in connection with this proposition, and I 
know the capitalists are behind them. Hundreds of millions of 


capital are represented upon these petitions, and I have not any 
question that he is able to gather the capital for the purpose of 
carrying out this enterprise. 

Now, if heis ee the Government pays him $590,000. It 


would cost, according to the estimate of the board, $1,600,000 to 
build what they say would be a suitable structure. They do not 
deny that the interests of navigation absolutely demand the best 
appliances possible to make that dangerous point on our coast as 
safe as possible. Now, there is an expenditure, if the project 
oves a success, of only $590,000. Iconfess I am not so much 
‘bed with the suggestion of my friend from Mi i 
is entitled to some weight, no doubt, and the suggestion of my 
friend from Ohio that may lay the foundation, if the enter- 
prise is not successful, for a perennial claim against the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I hope this House has not yet reached a very profound degree 
of decadence. I think the present membership of this House has 
sufficient intelligence and moral courage to stand up against a 
8 like ees was 8 — Iam going 2 assume, 

‘or the purposes of this argument and for the pu of my sup- 
port of This measure, that the gentlemen who er greta the 
American people for years to come on this floor will have the same 
intelligence, and the same common sense, and the same courage, 


and will be able to pass the same intelligent ju ent, and if 
they have, that figment of the imagination should not disturb 
any man in reaching a favorable conclusion upon this measure. 


Applause. 
l Mk. ST of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 
Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, it may appear gratuitous for a Mem- 


ber coming from an inland State to oppose a measure which is of | boatho 


interest particularly to a coast State and to the entire coast traffic 
of the country. However, after a careful examination of the evi- 
presented before our committee, I can not bring myself to 
the 2 7 9 of a measure which, in my opinion, is already pre- 
destined to fail, and which, if a failure results, will estab 
another precedent which may possibly form the basis of a claim 
upon the Treasury of the United States. 

Had this been an original project to construct a light-house on 
the Outer Diamond Shoals, and had no unfavorable ience 
been had with the construction of foundations for a light-house 
at this icularly dangerous spot, it might be that at this time 
we could give indorsement to the project; but the experience 
which we have had on the part of the Government in this par- 
ticular locality is such as to render opposition to a repetition of 
this same experience entirely justifiable. Some ten years ago an 
effort was made to establish a light-house in this particular place. 
A contract was let to Messrs. Anderson & Barr, of Pittsburg. 
They constructed a caisson which they towed out to the place 
indicated and sank it there; but owing to the changing conditions 
of tide and wind and shoal that caisson sank of its own weight, so 
that the water floated over the top of it, and during a single 
night one side of it sank 7 feet lower than the other. 


en than those to be encountered by Captain Eells under 

The water must be at least 30 feet deep. It is his idea to con- 
struct a caisson with a diameter at the bottom of 70 feet. This 
is to be carried up 30 feet above the mean low tide, and the plans 
and method of construction are to be wholly within the control of 
the contractor. The Government assumes no responsibility with 
reference to the foundation or understructure, but as to the super- 
structure the Government prescribes the plans and specifications. 

Therein, I think, lies the danger wherein this new project is 
predestined to failure, Captain Eells has obtained a patent upon 


his proposed construction. I sought and secured a copy of that 
patent. His idea is to sink this caisson into 15 feet or more of 
sand, then fillin with concrete, build it up 20 or 30 feet above the 
level of the water, and then for a superstructure he originally de- 
signed to build a tube of steel going down through the center of 
the concrete to the base of the caisson and extending upward 175 
feet above water. Upon the top of this tube or mast was to be 
placed the lantern. 

Midway between the base and lantern there was to be an en- 
largement of this tube or mast for the accommodation of the light- 
house keeper and for his supplies. This mast was to be strength- 
ened by means of shrouds after the manner of masts in ships. 
These shrouds were to be anchored to the caisson and masonry be- 
low, giving the necessary rigidity to the superstructure. This bill 
wipes out all of that. 

e say by the bill that Captain Eells shall put up a super- 
structure the same as An & Barr were to put up in 1800 
Such a superstructure contemplates several stories or rooms of 
diameter of at least 30 feet for the accommodation of at least 
three boats, the greatest of which shall be 28 feet in length, 
while sto room is to be provided for the accommodation of 
thousands of gallons of oil and thousands of gallons of fresh water 
and many tons of Surmounting it provision must be 
mae forthe proper mounting of a lantern weighing something 


„Which like 


l: = he can = and Joia bi caisso: 1 3 8 in 15 
‘eet or ibly more o g sand, he might possibly put up a 
successful Hi ht-house with a superstructure such as he originally 
contemplated, but we have handicapped him in requiring him to 
put i op a superstructure there such as the Government contem- 
plated, with sufficient accommodations for four men, with suffi- 
cient supplies, etc. To prove that he himself had some doubt as 
to his ability to comply with the regulations and requirements of 
this bill, I wish to from the hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, aside from that, are 17 willing that those specifi- 

be of the 


t. 
ur contract with vernment to put this struc- 
t they require for the accommodation of the light 


the matter, of course, as 
ments are at sea; I know 
they should have for their pro- 
unds—that is, not to build a great 
to strike, but 

in the 


matter. 

Now, the idea of . mares peng a gd of aaraa 

we are going to expand this thing make a lot o; 
it 15 to be unsafe, and the probabili- 

Ido not want that old failure tacked 

on me. In the case of the Anderson & Barr enterprise, 


of 

made the plans and the 
ure, and if they had got further with it it would have been a failure. So 
I say I don't want a failure tacked onto me. That is all there is about it. 

We tack on the specifications required by the Light-House 
Board, and in this admission of Captain Eells he seems to create 
the impression that if these specifications are complied with the 
project will be a failure. Now, the Government does assume a 
risk. The contractor may take care of it for the first year, but 
the Government must take care of it for the next four years; and 
should the storms gather and the winds blow 90 to 95 miles an 
hour, as they do off Hatteras, g the spray of the sea on a 
lantern 200 feet above the level, there may be a failure, there may 
be a second Minot Ledge disaster, and with the possible loss of the 
men goes the loss of the lantern and the other appliances which 
under the bill are to be supplied at the cost of the Government. 

Under the circumstances it seems to me, as one gentleman has 
said, the plan is chimerical. Copien Eells has never put into 
practical use his own patent, although some eight years have 
elapsed since he it. For these reasons I belie ve that the 
Government should not enter upon the project, nor should it give 
him the o ty to even experiment with a thing predestined 
to Grag Applause. 


tleman from Michi Mr. TOWNSEND]. 
Mr. TOWN . Mr. is e I feel somewhat as did the 
gentlemen who have preceded me in ing for the minority re- 


mstrned. It would seem 


The proposition which came before us was presented by a gen- 
tleman who has confessed himself to haye had no experience in 
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engineering, who has never had anything to do with the building 
of a light-house. and who, as has been so well stated by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, had a plan originally which was un- 
doubtedly provided by somebody else, but he was willing in the 
end to have tacked to it specifications which, if carried out, must, 
according to his previous testimony, make this scheme a failure. 

The proposition is to go out upon the Diamond Shoals and upon 
the shifting sands and undertake to erect this light-house. I 8 8 
“shifting sands ” understandingly, because, as has been stated, 
borings have been made to the depth of 105 feet, and the condi- 
tions are the same or worse as you go down. It has been demon- 
strated that the caisson which was sunk near the proposed loca- 
tion in 1890 sank overnight and the whole structure was 3 
and there is no other plan now except some patent scheme which 
this gentleman has for a caisson; and if gentlemen of the House 
would read the testimony they would discover that when this 
man was discussing what would be the effect of the currents, 
which are so intense at that particular point, he said that the 
first effect would be to wash away the sand, but that afterwards 
the counter currents, or something of that kind, would set up a 
contrary action and fill the gap that was made by the force of the 
waters as they came up against this structure which has been 
sunk in the sea, and a bank of sand would form around the base. 
Is that common sense? Is a skilled engineer to be censured for 
opposing such a scheme? 

t, gentlemen, I am afraid we are losing sight of the fact that 
the advocates of this scheme are founding their most forceful 
arguments upon the basis that if it is not a success it will not cost 
the people anything. I submit, gentleman, that if this measure 
had been presented without that guaranty there is not a member 
of the committee who would have voted in favor of it, because he 
would have said it meant failure. Gentlemen, if it is a fact that 
in our most candid and unbiased judgment failure is to be the re- 
sult, are we going to say that this man shall be allowed to under- 
take this enterprise and proceed with this work at his own ex- 
pense, if he fails? 

If we believe it is impractical and visionary, shall we become a 
party to the imposition of hardship and ruin upon this“ seafaring 
man? Mr. Speaker, if failure is the probable result after we 
have loaded down his original — with cations of our 
own, can We or our successors re him or his heirs relief when 
he or they come to Congress with a tale of misfortunes which we 
have made possible? 

If we must undertake a scheme condemned by the men whose 
business it is to know, let us not put the burden upon an indi- 
vidual; neither allow him and his friends to speculate on the Gov- 
ernment. In the end, success or failure, the people will pay this 
bill. You can not protect the Treasury with the armor of a con- 

tract. however impervious it may seem to be made. The part this 
Congress takes in this business to-day will preclude opposition 
when misfortune or ruin shall demand relief in the future. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Who besides himself would be injured 
if the scheme should result in failure? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it is true that no claim would ever be 
presented on account of the work that had been done, nobody 
would be injured. But I ask the gentleman if, after we have pat 
in this specification, and if, after this man has gone to all thi 
expense, the loss of that light-house should occur in consequence 
of circumstances which may be developed, are there gentlemen on 
this floor, much less gentlemen on our committee, who would 
fail to vote to do this man justice after we have voted this foolish 
scheme upon him? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is not this precisely parallel with the 
case where Captain Eads said that he could property deepen the 
mouth of the Mississippi River by jetties which he would put in? 
eee aa hemi i to consent to the ad 
tion of that system, because the engineers of the Government said 
that it was not feasible, just as they say the same thing of the 
present project. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD] has cited that case, but he failed to state that Mr. Eads 
was a practical engineer, who knew of his own knowl just 
what the situation was down there at the mouth of the Mi ippi. 

But I come back to the Led weg I was discussing. It is con- 
ceded by gentlemen here that without this guaranty nobody 
would have voted for the spine San 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. ith reference to Captain Eads, while, 
of course, he was an engineer and I did not state in detail what 
his qualifications were—is it not true that for years he stood here 
trying to get authority to build that work at the mouth of the 
rye de against the practically unanimous opinion and objec- 
tion of the engineers of the Government? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have so heard. I do not believe that that 
is a question that should govern this situation though. Further- 
more, the Light-House Board have stated thata light-ship is lo- 

| cated out there where the light is needed, and that it has been 


adrift but three days since April, 1900; they have stated, also, that 
during the period the light-ship was there most of the time it 
was simply a sailing vessel, and that they have incurred an 
expense for two steam light-ships aggregating in cost more than 
$170,000. Furthermore, these light-ships are now more de 
anchored, and the board believes it has a plan of anchoring whi 

is reliable and secure, and these ships are located out in the sea 
where they are needed. They are over 5 miles out from the out- 


ermost shoal. 

Mr. WACHTER Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
questio: 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will yield to the gentleman, but I do not 
want to lose all of my time, 

Mr. WACHTER. What is the report of the Light-House Board 
in regard to this project? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is adverse. 

Mr. WACHTER. Do theyrefer to the former attempt to build 

ight-houses there? 
. TOWNSEND. They do. 

Mr. WACHTER. Is this very much different from any of the 

attempts that have been made to establish a light-house there? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. No, sir; the outward tances are 
practically the same. This gannan has a nt whereby he 
is going to pump sand out of the bottom of the sea in order to 


maintain an equilibrium in this light-house, and thereby insure his 
scheme. Gentlemen claim that the Light-House Board have not 
maintained and never can maintain any ships out there. They 
speak without the record. It has already spent money for locat- 
ing them at that point, and they ought to be tried. ere is no 
reason why they ought not to be tried to the fullest extent. 

I understand, as I have said, that this light-ship is 5 miles 
out from the farthest point of the Diamond Shoals, Vessels can 
go inside the light-ships and outside the outer shoals and still be 
secure. This light-house, built on the inshore, in a fog would be 
no protection to the mariner if he gets out of his course and ont 
of the range of the light. Destruction would surely befall him. 
So that there can be no question, it seems to me, but what it is 
the part of business prudence for us to test the matters that are 
being tried by the Light-House Board in regard to their light- 
ships. Let them be tested as they ought to be tested, ont in the 
sea, where they are needed, and then the best results will be se- 
cured. We have ter assurance of their success than we have 
of that of a light-house where this bill proposes to establish it. 

Mr. LITTL LD. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Does the gentleman mean to be under- 
stood that it is a fact, or that the testimony before the committee 
shows, that light-ships are preferable to light-houses? On the 
other hand, is it not absolutely true that wherever they can be 
maintained, and wherever they have been, even within a reason- 
able limit, the light-house is the thing to give protection on the 


coast? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is no question on the same location. 
Butitis probable that these light-ships can be maintained 5 miles 
off at sea, but a light-house could not be. 

, LITTLEF. . Does the gentleman state as a fact that 
hee gg is preferable to a light-house, even if it can be main- 


Mr. TOWNSEND. In that particular locality? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In that icular locality. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I believe the evidence warrants me in say- 
ing that a reliable light-ship at that place is preferable, and there 
was some evidence to the effect that both would be needed if a 
light-house were erected. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The Light-House Board considers that 
a light-honse would be 5 

r. TOWNSEND. They said it is most desirable to have a 
light-house; that there ought to be one there. And I believe. so 
far as they are concerned, if they could devise a scheme within 
reasonable limits of cost they would have no objection to build - 
ing one, provided there was any hope of success. 

The SPE . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Does the gentleman desire any 
further time? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wanted to say something in response to 
the gentleman from Iowa, in which he stated that the mainte- 
nance of these light-ships in this particular locality was at a great 
cost to the Government. The evidence on this qoon is this, 
thatit costs about $13,500 to maintain these two light-ships. Now, 
if you appropriate $590,000 for a single light-house, you thereby 


possibly deny many points that ought to have light-houses, and I 
submit the expense of the light-honse would greatly exceed that 
of the light-ship. If you spend $590,000, the interest on it at 3 
per cent would be more than $17,000, and you have got to main- 
tain it just the same. 

The expense is therefore in favor of the light-ship, and inas- 
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much as the light-ships are already owned by the Government 
and have been recently equipped with new anchoring devices, 
approved as satisfactory by the Light-House Board, is it not more 
than foolish to vote $590,000 to build a house upon the sand which 
when the winds and waves beat upon it will fall, and while the 
sea will roll over it it will not bury the folly of the Congress 
which knew better but listened not to reason? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to use some of his time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the pentane from North Carolina [Mr. KLUTTZ]. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that there 
should be any opposition to this bill. It seems to me that this is 
a proposition which ought to commend itself at once to the busi- 
ness judgment and to the humanitarian interest of every Member 
of this Hone, This is no mere local question, and it ought to en- 
list an interest and a sympathy as broad as humanity. 

Without baring time to go into any technical detail, I want, in 
a few words, to place the situation as it is before this House. At 
Cape Hatteras, well known and named as the graveyard of the 


seas,” beneath whose stormy waters and surging whitecaps, 
where the god of storms hurls his mightiest winds upon the face 
of the 5 gone down hundreds of ships, and thousands of 


lives, and millions of wealth, because of the want of some adequate 
light to fiash over those stormy waves to give warning to the 
mariner before he is driven on that deadly coast. 

The Light-House Department confesses itself practically, as it 
has done for all these years, unable to cope with the situation, 
and we have there only two light-ships, unstable, being drifted 
out of their course and not high enough to give light across the 
waves. Every effort heretofore to establish a light-house there has 
been a failure, and it is confessed by the Government engineers 
that it would cost millions and millions of dollars to build one 
according to any plan known to them. Here we have a proposi- 
tion, simple on its face, made by an individual, that for $590,000, 
to be paid to him after this light-house shall have been built and 
successfully operated for five long years, and that fact certified 
by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and only then, the 
money paid to him; that he will build and maintain this light- 
house, and give security to the men who go down to the seain 7 75 

Why should any man object to that erent The gent 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks, “ Would any man put up 
$500,000 on this hare-brained proposition?“ Yet we are assured 
that the money will be put up, that the effort will be made, and 
that if not a success the Government will not be out one penny. 
How, then, can we lose? It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that every 
man who votes against this proposition takes upon his hand and 
upon his head the blood and the life of every seaman who shall go 
down to death in those treacherous waters use of the failure 
to ee 1 law. E 1 oe j 

, gentlemen say it is impossible, possible, gentlemen, 
is a word that ought to be, and soon will be, at from the 
English vocabulary. Whatever American genius and American 
enterprise shall undertake is possible to American genius and 
American enterprise. [Applause.] In the glorious and growing 
light of daily invention and discovery there ought not to be an 
such word as *‘ impossible in the lish language. [Applause. 
Aye, it was impossible to build a light-house at Eddystone. Sa- 
pient scientists said it was impossible, and effort after effort failed, 
yet British genius and enterprise surmounted the obstacle, and 
from the top of the light-house at Eddystone flashes the light 
which saves lives and commerce. 

We hear a great deal about the maritime commerce of this 
country. Do you know that Hatteras stretches out into the sea 
at a very dangerous angle, and that Diamond Shoal stretches out 
74 miles farther, surrounded by shoals and visited by storms as is 
no other portion of all our coasts; that it is directly in the way of 
the entire coastwise commerce of the United States from the 
North Atlantic to the South Atlantic and Gulf ports, and will be 
in the direct way of commerce which is to go through the Panama 
Canal when it is finished? Mr. Speaker, I belive that this project 
is possible; I believe that it is practicable; I believe at all events 
that, with no cost to the Government, in the interest of human 
life, in the interest of commerce, in the interest of the coastwise 
service, we ought at least to make an experiment which costs us 
not one dollar, and which may be fraught with so much good. 
[Great 5 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, as a considerable number of my 
constituents are interested in the coastwise and trans-Atlantic 
trade and, in common with all other persons connected with the 
shipping interests of the country, are also interested in the best 
possible safeguards for our mariners and shipping, I am very sorry 
that this measure comes to usin such form and with such infinites- 
imal reason to believe in its wisdom, that it seems to me it should 
not have our approbation, and my reason for reaching that con- 
clusion can be comparatively briefly stated. I am not averse to 
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this proposition simply because it has failed to obtain the approval 
of the engineers of the Light-House Board. I am against it be- 
cause it does not have the approval of any engineering authority, 

I am against it because it is contrary to the reasonable conclu- 
sions which any person may form who considers the conditions 
that attach to the situation and are involved in the 9 7 Now, 
a few years ago it was proposed to erect a light-ship at the Pol- 
lok Rip, off the coast of New England. That course had a shift- 
ing channel, but it had a good, solid foundation after you got be- 
low the immediate surface. That proposition was submitted to 
those engaged in the coastwise trade and to eminent engineers, 
and they expressed the opinion that if you could anchor Captain 
Eells’s caisson—and they saw no reason why youcould not do it 
in that locality—you might construct a certain form of light- 
house above it. But no engineer has ventured the opinion that 
you may satisfactorily sink this caisson on the Hatteras Shoals to 
a certain required depth and there find any sort of suitable, en- 
during, and stable foundation and be able to build and maintain 
a great light house upon it for any considerable period of time. 

Considering what it is proposed to do—to sink this caisson to a 
depth of 15 feet or less in that soft and mayhap shifting sand. and 
then proceed to build a superstructure of 230 feet above the level 
of the sand as it now lies, and after you have several stories of 
living apartments built in the air, to put 14 tons of weight at the 
top of the light-house—it seems to me to be a foolhardy ok 
tion. I want toask whether the life of every man who would be 
engaged upon that enterprise would not be jeopardized by the en- 
terprise itself? I want to ask if by any fortuitous circumstance 
that structure should stand in those soft, shifting sands for one 
year and we then manned it with the officers and employees of 
the United States Government, whether a most direct responsi- 
bility would not attach to us for any catastrophe which might 
subsequently ensue? 

Now, bear in mind in connection with this that this excellent 
sailor, this excellent shipbuilder, as I understand him to be, who 
comes here with this project, disavows all knowledge of engineer- 
ing problems. He hasa caisson which he claims is different from 
the Anderson & Barr caisson. When attempted to be sunk, that 
caisson immediately began to veer: the current carried out the 
sands from under; it sank and assumed an angular position and 
could not be settled upon a level basis, and was a failure, as every- 
body, contractors included, agree. 

Now, Captain Eells comes and pro to load his particular 
structure to within 1 foot of the depth of the water at that point, 
to which it is to be floated from the place of construction, so that 
he will have only 1 foot additional in which to sink it, thereby 
hoping that he may have it land upon the bottom of the ocean 
when the vents are open so that it will rest equally throughout. 
Now, my colleague, the gentleman from Dlinois, on the committee 
suggested that no man of means would invest in such a * hare- 
brained,” I think he called it, enterprise as what this must be 
conceded to be. But I take it that Captain Eells has faith in this 
project. 

I take it from what has been whispered around that he has ac- 
cumulated sufficient means to probably construct this caisson; 
but suppose he gets it there, and puts itin place, and then his 
means fail? It will surely be an obstruction to navigation, and 
almost as dangerous as a derelict, certainly as dangerous as a 
rock. What are you going to do with it? How are you going to 
get ridof him? He has unlimited time in which to proceed to 
the completion of this structure. He must begin construction 
within a year, but has unlimited time thereafter. How are you 
going to convince him, unless peradventure this base is so soft 
that the structure sinks out of sight, that his caisson, especially 
if submerged, is a dangerous menace and an obstacle to naviga- 
tion there? Remember that your light-ship is several miles far- 
ther out to sea, and it is for that reason, as I understood, that 
Captain Hutchins claimed that it was a better guard to warn 

ilors of their position than a light-house would be, being that 
much farther out, and being that much more capable of observa- 
tion by the passing vessels, and that in fair weather they run in- 
side the light-sbip at times. 

Therefore we are not getting something of great advantage en- 
tirely for nothing and without peril of great damage; and sup- 
posing that this good man devotes his entire fortune to tho 
enterprise and then finds, as he himself suspects, that this plan 
of the Light-House Board for a superstructure is going to cause 
the enterprise to be a failure, would it not be a most hard-hearted 
proceeding to entirely turn down all claim for reimbursement, 
even though he had voluntarily engaged upon an enterprise in 
defiance of the direct declaration of Congress that unless entire 
success attended it no claim should ever be made by him, his 
heirs, or assigns, or any of the persons who engaged in the enter- 
prise? 

Now, consider the 3 in which he puts himself. He evi- 
dently had a design of his own which might have had a reasonable 
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basis and harmon‘ous scheme. It is wiped out by the committee 
and the Light-House Board. He said, I am at your service.“ 
He did not say, Well, this is a project Which has been carefully 
thought out, and when you c one part of it you must change 
everything else.“ He said, “I am entirely at your service.“ 
Without any regard to the additional cost which might be re- 
quired to have a reasonably sensible venture entered upon, he ex- 
pressed a readiness to accept any terms, any conditions which the 
committee or Congress might impose, and thereby showed his 
crude ideas of what is really involved. We want to do the best 
we can for the protection of that dangerous point, Mr. er, 
but we want a venture which we license to be made there to 
be one which will help to secure and safeguard navigation, and 
not one which will put additional difficulties in the way of secur- 
ing a safe and suitable light-house whenever a reasonable plan is 
submitted for the purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr, , I feel that I 
should not permit this opportunity to without saying at least 
a few words in my limited time in behalf of this exceedingly 
meritorious proposition to erect a light-house and fog signal on 
the outer portion of the shoals of Hn lei known as the 
“ Diamond Shoal” on the North Carolina coast. 

I represent, Mr. Speaker, in part, a coast district. This bill is 
asked for, as has been said by the gentleman from Maine [Mr, 

J. by the entire shipping interests of this country 
and it isdemanded generally by the seafaring people of the Uni 
States, whom I in part represent. y 

I do not think that any great stress should be laid upon the ar- 
gument that heretofore there has been a failure to erect a light- 
house at this dangerous point on the Atlantic coast. Mr. Eells 
offers to try again this 8 pire ei at no expense to the Govern- 
ment, and if after a period of five years it is a success, he is to be 
paid, otherwise he is not to receive a dollar. 

Nothing can be more fair than this offer. The mere fact that 
heretofore an experiment has been tried to erect a light-house at 
the Diamond Shoal and failed should not affect the merits of this 
particular proposition. 

There is not the least legal liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I would like to have the gentleman from Ohio or the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, who oppose this bill, to point out what 
legal liability there is upon the part of the Government. 

From my information and my reading of the committee report, 
there is absolutely not the slightest liability upon the of the 
Government of the United States, unless at the end of five years 
the light-house is found to be in a permanent and satisfactory 
condition. At the end of this period, if satisfactory, Mr. Eells is 
to be paid $590,000; otherwise nothing. The Government can not 
hope to get a better proposition than that now made by Mr. Eells 
to erect a light-house at this point on Cape Hatteras, described b 
a former distinguished Senator from North Carolina, Matt W. 
Ransom, as an ocean Blue Beard welcoming to the chambers 
of death the white-winged brides of the sea.“ 

So far as light-ships are concerned, compared with the light- 
houses upon our coast, there can be no question that the light- 
house is by far the better proposition. A light-ship at this point, 

-as has heretofore been stated in this debate, has drifted from its 
moorings, while the light-house, when erected, will be an endur- 
ing and permanent structure. 
ese two points have been clearly made in favor of this propo- 
sition: First, the absence of any liability upon the part of the 
Government; and second, the manifest superiority of the light- 
house over the light-ship. 
Then Mr. Eells offers to construct this light-house without one 
peony of expenditure by the Government if there should be a 
ailure; and besides the bill is demanded by the entire shipping 
interests of the country and by those who go down to the sea in 


ships. 
I hope, therefore, that a decisive majority of this House will 
give their votes for this meritorious measure, [Loud applause.] 
— the hammer fell. i 
r. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr, S I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ker, I had the honor of introducing this 


SMALL 
Congress, and I have followed its course 


Mr. drat, Mr.S 
bill in the Fifty-seven 
through the deliberations which the committee has given it up to 


the present time. I can, therefore, speak to some extent ad- 
i of its merits and the vicissitudes which it has undergone, 
Is not, however, take up time now in any general discussion of 


this measure; but for those who desire to vote upon the question 
with information and advisedly, I shall address myself briefly to 
some of the arguments which have been made against it. 

It has been said, in the first place, that the man with whom it 


is proposed to contract for the construction of this light station ! to 


is lacking in professional e 
personality does not commend itself to the consideration of Con- 
gress. As to the man’s personal character, the estimation in 
which he is held by those who have his acquaintance, it is only 
necessary to refer to the report and the long list of names of gen- - 
tlemen eminent in their respective ayocations who testify to his 


rience and capacity, and that his 


reliability and his trustworthiness, 

I shall ask leave to read only a brief citation from a letter of 
Mr. R. R. Fuller, of Boston, Mass., president of the Boston Marine 
Insurance Company and president of the Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany: * 225 

Having known the bearer, Captain Eells, for many years, I take pleasure 
in stating that I consider him well informed in matters pertaining to ship- 
ping an capable of accomplishing what he undertakes. Fain consider him 
en 8 and reliable, and recommend him to the shipping inter- 
ing thoroughly familiar their needs. 

As to the question of the professional skill of Captain Eells, it 
is proper to state that he has invented and has had patented a 
lan for constructing submarine foundations; that this patent 

been submitted to certain eminent engineers throughout the 
country, and that they have given it their unqualified approval. 
Among those engineers are: L. L. Buck, of New York City; Wil- 
liam D. H, i m, president of the Hydraulic Construction 
Company, of New York City; Henry M. Robert, colonel, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army; Theo. Cooper, an eminent 
engineer of New York City, and also Lewis Nixon, who hasa 
wide reputation. 

All of these men, well known in their respective positions, cer- 
tify that they have examined the plans and specifications Which 
have been patented by this man and that in their judgment they 
are eminently 3 and can be applied to the construction 
of submarine foundations at this dangerous place off Cape Hat- 
teras on the coast of North Carolina, and that they believe the 
project is feasible. And, in addition, Capt. F. F. Wilde, United 
States Navy, and naval secretary of the Light-House Board in 
1896, used this language concerning this project: +3 

There is no doubt in my mind of the eminent practicability of your scheme: 
to my mind it is not only far the best, but the only practical solution ever 
offered. The more I look into it the more I believe in it. 

So that in the face of these testimonials it can not be success- 
fully insisted upon this floor that this man does not commend 
himself in his personality and in his professional skill and capacity 
as able to construct this light station at this dangerous point. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] did what I conceived 
to be an injustice to the majority members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, although I feel sure his ex- 
pressions were inadvertent. He stated that this project was 
chimerical and that it might result in the willful waste and ex- 
penditure of money. The chairman of the committee [Mr. HEP- ` 
BURN], both in the last Congress and during this session, was 
chairman of the subcommittee which for weeks—in fact, for 
months—had this matter under consideration. f 

They conferred freely with the officers of the Light-House 
Board. They sought information from every source where they 
deemed it available. They framed this bill with the utmost care, 
with a view to the protection of the Government, consistent with ` 
what was best in the construction of this station, and the result 
of their labors is embodied in the substitute bill which they have 
presented to the House. 

In addition to the chairman of the committee, there were as 
members of that subcommittee the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KYLE] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. pp, It 
can not be said that any one of those gentlemen would indulge in 
any chimerical scheme. They have given it their earnest consid- 
eration, They believe it isa practicable project. They believe 
that they have thoroughly protected the Government. 

It has been said that if this bill were to and this man should 
make a failure in constructing the light-house, a claim would be 
presented to Con in some future year which might become 
an obligation. t is simply a bugaboo which is intended to 
frighten some Members of this House, but which Ido not believe 
will subserve its purpose. That same argument might be di- 
rected to every contract which is let by any Department of this 
Government; they let contracts; the War Department, the Navy ` 
Department, the Department of Commerce and Labor, and the 
other Departments; and in many instances the contractors fail in ` 
the obligations of their contract. Yet the same reason would 
apply to any other Department of the Government that enters into 
contracts as would apply in this case to Congress entering into a 
contract with this man. 

The committee have protected the Government, to use the lan- 

eof the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS], by in- 
serting the strongest a er which they could possibly adopt 
for the protection of the United States. That is all they could do. 

If this man shall fail—and those who have examined this proj- 
ect believe that he will succeed—and he should present any claim 
, this proviso, which is as strong as language can ex- 
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press it, will be a sufficient answer, and it will receive no con- 
sideration at the hands of any committee of this House or in the 
other branch of Con, 

This is a bill which ought to pass, and I do not belle ae 
there has been any substantial objection presented which Trond 
acta any Member from giving it his favorable support. 


lause. 
The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes ap to haye it. 

Mr. VENS of Minnesota. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 134, noes 35. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for me Prepay and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MAINTENANCE OF RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 14754, 
with Senate amendments disagreed to by the House, and on which 
the Senate insists on its amendments. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and agree 
to the request of the ee for a conference. 

The motion was 

The SPEAKER e as conferees Mr. Burton, Mr. DOVE- 
NER, and Mr. BANKHEAD, 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT COURTS, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 15228) es- 
tablishing a regular term of the United States circuit and district 
courts at East St. Louis, Ill., with a Senate amendment, which 


Was read. 
wae. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was concurred in. 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT 5 AT THE PORT OF BOSTON. 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill S. 4955. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous 5 for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will 

The Clerk as . 

A bill (S. 4955) to cade btn for the eee of an additional assistant ap- 


Beit ee Sts That the = Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is = 


Py, State ot M tin, to be pel C t 
0 e use’ ow M no 
8 ted, at a not g per annum; 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. McCauu, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


ALASKA DELEGATE BILL, 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on re state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13356, and 
pending that motion I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
on that bill be closed in thirty minutes 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so 

The motion was to; and accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of 5 13356, the 

c 


TER]. 
Mr. S al at the first session of the Fifty- 
renth Congress ess I introduced a bill providing for the erection of 
a 3 ohn Paul Jones. The bill was 5 
from the Committee on the Library, but no action was in the 
House. At the beginning of this session I introduced the same 
bill, Dorp had a Been again reported favorably. A similar bill has 


John Paul Jones was the true founder of the American Navy, 
and few men in all our history have rendered more glorious and im- 
pora services for the 8 than he, and the memory of none 

been more neglected by our Government. 


Statues are being e: at the expense of the Government in 


honor of men whose services were incomparably less valuable to 
the v TES his, and the time has come when this bill should 


)) 8 Paul, a 
Scottish peasant, born near the fishing hamlet of Arbigland, in 
the western lowlands. William Paul, the oldest son, was adopted 
in 1743 by William Jones, a Virginia "planter and a distant rela- 
tive, and by virtue of the adoption took the name of William 
Paul Jones. John Paul, jr., who was born in 1747, made his first 

Le che ARETES e when Nee 

a sailor at the age of 12, a mate at the age of 17, anda 
captain of a full-rigged ship at the age of 21. Self-educated, he 
early magtered the French and Spanish 
time he reached the age of 27 no man in the Bri 
of his age was better educated or more accomplished than he. 

In 1773 William Paul Jones died withont issue, and under the 
terms of the will of William Jones, John Paul became heir to a 
large aoe estate and took the name of John Paul Jones, He 
pe up his ship and settled down to the life of a Virginia planter. 

daryan Soma some 3,000 acres and was situated on the 
ver 
e soon made the acquaintance and became the friend of 
Thomas Jefferson and George Washington. 

In January, 1775, he a i Washington that war must soon 
break out between Great Britain and the colonies and that his 
services were at the Topan of the colonies, and in April of the 
same year he wrote Jefferson “ that nothing now is or possibly 
can be in store except war to the knife or total submission to 
complete slavery“ and that provisions for armament by land 
and by sea must be made at once. 

Paul Jones was the true founder of the American Navy, as he 
was the first man to fly an American flag on a regular man-of- 
war, the first man to receive for the Stars and Stripes a foreign 
naval salute, and the first flying that flag to compel the surrender 
5 the Continental Congress ap ppointed a naval 

une 

committee, and on June 24 the committee invited ohn Paul Jon x 
of Virginia, ‘to lay before the committee such information as 
uR seem to him useful in assisting the committee to discharge 

bors.” In response to the invitation, Jones hurried to Phila- 
delphia. He 5 5 called Sad the committee to give his ideas 
two subjects: First b ne sabe eae qualifications of naval officers;“ 
second, The kind or kinds of armed Sher emg most re for 
the service of the United „Colonies, keeping in the limited 
resources of the 

John Paul Jones was also asked by to act as a mem- 

survey and report upon the condition and 
the expediency of p certain vessels then in the Dela- 
ware. Jones at once assumed the head of the commission, did a 
great amount of valuable work, had nearly all of ae recommenda- 
tions adopted, and , besides all this, directed an tended 
the work of converting the ships plese war vessels and 
equipping them for sea. It was while foxes all this work ooo he 

wrote his thea on naval personnel and matériel. 

are among the ablest reports ever made to an American 5 
and rank with Hamilton's famous report on manufactures. 

In his re u 8 el he has said the last word 
on that subject and the ideas therein expressed 
are as vital and rahe, to-day as when penned more than 
one hundred and 2 years ago. 

Washington ae these reports before they were laid before the 


committee, and 
Mr. Jones is clearly not only a master mariner . 


eee a strong and profound sense of the pol 2 k 
tary w cor sea. wers „ 
m e sak 


Paul Jones was at this time about 28 years of age. As to his 
report on the naval matériel, it is enough to say that his reports 
were adopted, and the new Ni avy constructed in accordance with 
his 8 Is it an exaggeration to say that he founded the Amer - 
ican Navy? 

He was promised the captaincy of one of the new ships, but the 
influence of John Adams was then ount, and of the five 

laces A: four for New England, the other going to 

ennsylvania, Paul Jones was made a lientenant, It was ex- 
ea that he would protest against this injustice, but he only 
sail 

Iam here to serve 2 5 en of human rights, not to promote the fortunes 
of Paul Jones. If by devotion to the one I can secure the other, well and 
good; but if either must E wait, let it be my fortune. 

The captain of the ship Alfred, to which Jones was aay 
as lieutenant, had not yet arrived from Boston, and John 
cock detailed Lieutenant Jones to take tem porary command, snd 
as acting captain he flung out the pine tree and rattlesnake flag— 


the first American flag ever shown on a man-of-war. 
On May 10, 1776, Jones received his first independent com- 
mand, that of the lence, sloop of war, 14 guns and 107 men, 
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He made a daring and successful raid on English commerce, cap- 
turing and destroying sixteen vessels. SS.) 

He then took command of the Alfred, and in thirty-three da 
captured seven ships. These prizes were of great value to the 
cause, since two were loaded with quartermaster's supplies for 
the English troops—among other things, 10,000 complete uniforms, 
including great coats, boots, socks, and woolen shirts; 7,000 pairs 
of blankets; 1,400 tents; 600 saddles and complete cavalry equip- 
ments; 1,700,000 rounds of fixed ammunition; medical stores and 40 
cases of surgical instruments, all priceless and unattainable by 
any other means.“ Another of the ships had 1,700 fur overcoats, 
11,000 pairs of blankets, 1,000 muskets, and 2 complete batteries 
of horse artillery. 

After this cruise Jones was ordered to Philadelphia for duty 
with the board of advice to the committee, and remained there 
until the summer of 1777. 

Jones was all the time urging Congress to give him a ship or a 
squadron to show our flag and demonstrate our existence in 
European seas. A new sloop of war, to be called the Ranger, 
had just been launched at Portsmouth, N. H., and on June 17, 
1777, Congress passed a resolution providing— 

That the flag should be the Stars and Stripes, and that John Paul Jones be 
appointed to command the Ranger. 

Jones used to say: 

That flag and I are t born the same hour from the same womb of 
destiny; we can not be parted in life or in death. 

At midnight, October 31, 1777, Jones on the Ranger sailed from 
Portsmouth for France, carrying the news that Burgoyne had sur- 
rendered, Leaving France with the Ranger, he ed for the 
Irish Channel, At midnight, October 22, 1778, he was off the 

rt of White Haven. Taking twenty sailors and three officers 

boats he seized the two forts, from which the coast guards 
fled. Fires were kindled on several ships, but as British troops 
were rallying from all directions it was necessary to é an im- 
mediate retreat, The amount of shipping actually destroyed was 
3 te 3 but the pelle an ect mas gresi and pers 
ing. e British were com spend great sums to forti 
harbors, and insurance rates were doubled. Senator Hoar has 
said that more than anything else high marine-insurance rates 
compelled England to grant our independence. 

The next landing was at St. Many Isle, at the castle of the 
Earl of Selkirk. It has often been alleged that Jones acted as a 
buccaneer on this occasion and looted the castle. The sailors did 
take away some silver plate, but Jones purchased it all of his 
sailors, paying out of his own pocket for it £140, and returned it 
uninjured to earl. 


On April 24 Jones 8 the sloop of war Drake, twenty guns 
against the Ranger's eighteen, and after a furious fight the Drake 
surrendered. Notagreat battle, perhaps, and yet Jones had done 
what no other man had done for acentury—compelled an English 
man-of-war to surrender to a ship of equal, even inferior, force. 
Fifteen officers on the Ranger were from New Hampshire, and 30 
per cent of the crew were from that State, a crew which Jones 
pronounced the best crew he had ever seen. 

In 1779 Jones was given the command of the Bon Homme 
Richard, and on September 23 of that year he met the new and 
powerful English frigate Serapis, which he captured after the 
most remarkable naval duel ever yet fought. 

There was no more gallant officer in the English navy than 
Richard Pearson, the captain of the Serapis. The fight began 
after dark, but the sky was clear, and there wasafull moon. The 
surgeon of the Serapis said that Pearson examined the er 
through his night glass and said: The stranger is probably Paul 
Jones, and if so there is work ahead.“ The vessels slowly drew 
together, and not a shot was fired until they were within 600 feet. 
The Serapis was one of the best new ships in the English navy, 
while the Bon Homme Richard was an old merchantman 
over intoa warship. The armament of the Serapis was far bet- 
ter and heavier, and it soon became evident to Jones that the my 
way he could win was to foul and grapple the Serapis and boar 
her. In spite of the utmost efforts of the Englishman, Jones suc- 
ceeded in doing this. Jones had another ship with him, the Alli- 
ance, commanded by a cowardly and treacherous Frenchman, 
but he not only received no aid from her, but twice during the 
fight she drew up near enough to fire a broadside, not into the 
Serapis, but into the Bon Homme Richard, and then ran away. 

When Jones finally grappled the Serapis the main batteries of 
the Bon Homme Richard had been silenced and she was begin- 
ningtosink. Jones with his own hands lashed the ships together. 

uite a number of the sailors and all of the marines on the Bon 

omme Richard were French. The marines lost heart, when, as 
one of them said, ‘‘ Jones sprung among the shaking men like a 
tiger among calves.” The undaunted and unconquerable spirit 
of the captain filled every soul, and everyone as much of 
a hero as himself, Believing that the ship was sinking and the 
fight lost, the chief gunner cried for quarter. 


Ca Pearson, of the Serapis, testified before the English 
court-martial. He said he hailed to ask Jones if he surrendered, 


and the reply was to the effect that he had only just begun to 
fight. Captain Pearson said: 

At first I thought this was mere bravado, but I soon discovered that it was 
3 a man desperate enough, if he could not conquer, to sink in his 

Just at the time the gunner cried for quarter Burbank, the 
master-at-arms, released some 200 sailors whom Jones had as 
prisoners. Jones snapped his pistol in Burbank’s face, but he 
missed fire, and he then felled the master-at-arms by a blow on 
the head, and with a few men held the prisoners in check and 
forced them to man the pumps. Jones’s ship was now on fire and 
with 5 feet of water in the hold. The English batteries were 
blowing to pieces Sraa below deck, but Jones's marines 
with muskets swept the upper deck of the Serapis, and no Eng- 
lishman could live there, : 

In an instant and by the act of one man an almost hopeless sit- 
uation was changed into a complete victory. A common sailor 
serving as a volunteer—George Roberts, of Middletown, N. H.— 
with a handful of hand grenades ran out on the main yardarm 
of the Bon Homme Richard which projected over the deck of the 
Serapis. Under a rain of bullets he finally succeeded in dropping 
a hand grenade through the after-hatchway and upon the 
deck of the English vessel, where lay a quantity of ammuni 
A frightful explosion followed, which killed and wounded many 
men, and in an instant Jones ordered his men to board the Serapis, 
fought the English to a finish in a hand-to-hand struggle, and 
Pearson surrendered. 

The lish commander found it impossible to kaul down his 
colors. No Englishman would go aloft to take them down, as 
some musket shots were still being exchanged between the vessels. 
George Roberts jumped aboard the English ship, climbed the 
shrouds, and bakod: down the flag, which, caught by a puff of 
wind as it fell, spread ont at Jones’s feet, covering the body of 
Lieutenant Grubb, who was lying dead upon the deck. 

The most marvelous sea fight ever fought was won. Jones, in 
a sinking ship, transferred his men to the Serapis as his own ship 
went down. He left the flag—made by the girls of Portsmouth, 
N. H., from their silk dresses—fiying on the ship, so as he said: 


The last ever seen of the Bon Homme Richard was the defiant waving of 
her unconquered and unstricken flag. 
I could not bear 


He afterwards said to Miss Langdon, of Portsmonth— 

I could not bear to strip it from the old ship in her last agony, nor could I 
deny to my dead on her deck, who had given their lives to keep it flying, the 
glory of taking it with them. 

On the Bon Homme Richard, of 323 men, 67 were killed and 108 
badly wounded. On the Serapis, of 317 men, 87 were killed and 
184 badly wounded, many fatally. 

Jones took the 3 ship to the port of Texel, in Holland, 
and Sir Joseph Yorke, the British minister, demanded the sur- 
render of Jones and his men as pirates. Jones replied in a letter 
of remarkable power, and so good an authority as Horace Wal- 
pole thought that the advantage was clearly with Jones and that 
the British minister was overmatched in this diplomatic duel. 
There was no more talk of pirates or of a surrender of Jones and 
his men to the English. 

The people of Holland at that time were divided into two po- 
litical camps, one favoring the English and the other the Amer- 
icans, Jones persisted in staying at Texel, in spite of the demand 
of the English minister that he should be ordered to depart, and 
y his presence and conduct inspired and strengthened the friends 
of America and strained the relations of England and Holland 

t mending. 

Pon December 17, 1779, Jones wrote a friend that war would be 
declared between England and Holland within a year, and war 
was declared December 19, 1780, and the first c e brought 
against Holland in England's declarations was that Paul Jones 
had been permitted to remain for weeks in one of the ports. A 
fleet of seven English . lay off the coast waiting to attack 
Jones when he should be ae out, but, a storm coming up, the 
fleet was driven off and Jones sailed out, regarding the storm. in 
the words of the British minister, only as a fair sailing wind.“ 
As he flew down the English Channel he so close to the 

ee 3 fleet anchored off Spithead that he fired a shot 

it. 

It is impossible to follow in detail his all too brief career. On 
March 28, 1781, he received the thanks of Congress in a resolution 
couched in the most flattering words. He was decorated by Lonis 
XVI and granted the title of chevalier, In December, 1787, Paul 
Jones again went back to Portsmouth, N. H., to take charge of 
the construction of a 74-gun ship, to be called the America, and 
remained there nearly a year. 

In 1787, at the suggestion of Jefferson, he took service as rear-ad- 
miral in the Russian navy, stating that in so doing he would never 
renounce the glorious title of a citizen of the United States. He 
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rendered distinguished service in command of the Black Sea fleet 
in the war then raging between Russia and Turkey, but the serv- 
ice was unsatisfactory owing to the jealousy of Russian officers, 


and although promoted by Catherine to the ition of vice-ad- 
iral, he resigned from her service in 1791 and returned to Paris. 

The French Assembly had determined to reorganize the French 
sary on republican lines. Jones wrote and published a pamphlet 
on the French navy, which, after his death, was ordered reprinted 
by Napoleon. It was his hope to have high command in the 
new French navy. Horace Walpole, after reading the pamphlet, 
wrote Jones a congratulatory note, but begged him not to take 
service with France, Walpole advised him to go home to America 
and rest on his laurels, or come to England, where, if you need 
more money than you have, your friends here will take pleasure 
in finding it for you, for the sake of your society and your table 
talk.” Great, wrote Walpole, as you have shown yourself 
in war, those intimately acquainted with you know that you are 
equally masterful in affairs of commerce. 

Jones's health had been failing for some years, and on July 18, 
1792, he died, aged about 45 years. The French Assembly ordered 
a public funeral and paid all possible respect to his memory. 

In 1805 Napoleon, ing with Berthier after Trafalgar, asked, 
„How old was Paul Jones when he died Berthier said he 
thought he was about 45. “Then,” said Napoleon, he did not 

his destiny. Had he lived to this time France might have 
had anadmiral.’* At another time Napoleon spoke of Paul Jones 
and Nelson, saying, It is a pity they could not have been matched 
somewhere with fairly equal force.” 

After the close of the Revolutionary war Jones often visited 
England, and by none was he more cordially received, more ad- 

ired and respected than by the officers of the British navy. 

sony re seem to think that Paul Jones was a rough priva- 
teer. No could be more untrue. He was a gentleman to his 
finger tips and a profound student. As to privateering, he would 
never have anything to do with it, although every possible pecu- 
niary inducement was held out to him to engage in it. 

No abler, braver, more patriotic, more brilliant, more success- 
ful, more modest, and unselfish man ever sailed or fought a ship. 
He was a man who took high rank on account of his attainments, 
his character, and his manner in the most aristocratic as well as 
the most polite courts in Europe. A man who was admitted to an 
intimacy with the best and greatest of France, such as has never 
been accorded an American since. [Loud applause. ] 

Ulf. H N I yield to the gentleman from Colorado 

r. Hoge). 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, public attention having been called 
in so direct a manner, both by efforts in and out of Congress, as well 
as by the public press, to the administration of our laws touching 
the di ition of the panio domain, and so much having been 
ugeg against the further continuance of our present policy with 
reference thereto, it has seemed well for me to ask your ind nce 
that I might, in as brief a manner as possible, meet at least some 
of the allegations so frequently made on the part of those who 
seek to overthrow the very salutary measures that have for so 
many years conduced in so marked a degree to the development 
of our western domain. One might well imagine that after such 
splendid results had been achieved under the influence of these 
laws none would be so rash or inconsiderate as to wish to amend 
or even in the slightest degree seek to modify or impair them. 

When we 3 the stupendous fact that within less than 
fifty years we have builded an em in the West covering a ter- 
ritory of more than one and a ion square miles in extent, 
and containing a population of more than 8,000,000 people, with 
unbounded wealth and with natural resources as yet almost un- 
touched, and when we further consider that one of the most po- 
tent factors in this great advancement has been the wise and 
generous provisions made by Congress in the for the settle- 
ment of these then public lands, we may well hesitate before we 
shall be induced to repeal them. So far as the homestead act is 
concerned, there seems to be no d tion to change or modify 
its provisions save, perhaps, as to the commutation clause or the 
right to pay for the land held thereunder by the settler, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of continuous residence upon the land held 
by virtue of this n. 

Some objection is made to the right of commutation on the 
ground that it tends to lessen the number of home builders and 
is used as a means to acquire large tracts of land in the hands of 
the few. I think that the objection is more imaginary, however, 
than real. The ability of those of large means to become pos- 
sessed of considerable areas of land has always been 5 
and will probably always exist so long as lands are alienable and 
the haser possesses the means to acquire them, and this will 
be the case whether the title to Government lands may be had 
in one or five years. 

While it must be conceded that the purpose of the Government 
is and should be to provide homes for ihe homeless, and the ac- 


quirement of large tracts in the hands of the few should, asa 
rule, be discouraged, still it will be difficult to find, except pos- 
sibly in a very few cases, any great harm experienced from this 
provision, 

Indeed, in many instances it has been a means of very consid- 
erable benefit to the poor man, whose condition we must agree 
should be our partic care. It is not an imaginary case, but 
one of very frequent occurrence, that the settler, haying acquired 
his homestead right, is unable to proceed with the improvement 
of his home for lack of funds. Money is needed for stock or build- 
ings or other necessities, and so, with the provision for making 
cash entry, he is enabled frequently to raise sufficient funds by 
loan upon the land to tide him over and make it possible to im- 
proye his home, cultivate his land, and at once place his property 
in a condition of profitable production, 

It will be admitted that frequently the borrower becomes sery- 
ant to the lender as of old, but as a rule the man of indus 
and the usual amount of good sense, so essential to success, wi 
soon discharge his indebtedness and will have been well repaid 
for his venture. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that many persons avail them- 
selyes of the homestead right who, before the expiration of the 
five years, are desirous of engaging in other business, or for one 
reason or another find it desirable to dispose of their holdings. 
If this right did not exist they might be put to very considerable 
loss if they could not get immediate title to their lands and 
through this means dispose of the same. 

I believe, therefore, that the objection is not well founded either 
in fact or in theory, and that this right having been exercised for 
so Many years without any considerable abuse is sufficient guar- 
anty that it may be continued without any great danger to the 
settlement of the public domain, nor lessen to any appreciable de- 
gree the number of home builders. One of the significant facts 
in connection with the enactment of our land laws is that they 
have been supplemented by additional provisions and enactments 
to suit the changing conditions, and more particularly as to the 
regions to be affected by them. 

e homestead and preemption entries were generally sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the prairie regions, and so, with the 
exception of the timber-culture law, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas were settled under these provisions. As to the timber- 
culture law, it must be admitted, I think, that it was wholly 
visionary and utterly useless for the purposesintended. Itis not 
the first, nor do I sup it will be the last, time that the theories 
of 5 ave failed upon a practical test. 

No one traveling over the plains of Kansas or Nebraska would 
ever dream that such a law had been in force in these regions. 
Yet great hopes were entertained that immense forests would 
grow upon these barren plains. In these later days the forest 
crank or dreamer has moved still farther west and is busily en- 
gaged in exploiting his theories upon an unsuspecting, though 
long suffering, people of the mountain region. 

Another law passed to meet new conditions is the desert-land 
act, This law was primarily intended to apply in the arid region 
where irrigation is possible, and as an inducement to secure the 
settlement and reclamation of these lands at first 640 acres were 
allowed to each person, and later 320 acres. These lands are held 
by the payment of 25 cents per acre at the date of location, the 
expenditure of $1 per acre per year for three years in appl 
water upon the same for the irrigation of the entire tract, and the 
final payment of $1 per acre to the Government when title passes. 
Under the wise provisions of this act areas have been brought 
under su cultivation, but this, too, seems to meet the gen- 
eral censure of the ee e engaged in the task of making pub- 
lic lands difficult o uisition. 

The principal objection to this law seems to be that residence 
is not a requirement in obtaining title. Now, as to this objection, 
it must be borne in mind that one of the principal difficulties in 
the enforcement of the homestead laws is the lack of sufficient 
residence or cultivation of the land. Men will locate lands and, 
owing to poverty, sickness, and one thing or another, are unable 
to strictly comply with the law. Unfortunately there are many 
men with families desirous of obtaining homes upon the public 
domain who are compelled to work day by day for their suste- 
nance. They have little or no money laid by, the use of which 
might afford them an 5 to perform the necessary acts 
to secure a homestead right, either by residence or cultivation of 
their lands. Now, it must appear plain that to such the desert- 
land act affords a means to secure a home without residence 
thereon, and still continue their labors elsewhere. To such per- 
sons this provision is of more than ordinary value. 

Again, there are men with the money to invest who are willing 
to venture somewhat in the enterprise of putting water upon this 
land. So the result frequently is that the poor man is able to get 
the water applied upon his land through the funds of another, 
and is then able with little cost to him to have a home of his own 
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by deeding a portion of his land to his more fortunate neighbor 


who has the necessary funds to enable him to comply with the 
law. I know of no provision of our laws governing the acquisi- 
tion of public lands that may be more the means of so much 
benefit to the man of little or no means than this. 

But it is claimed that because this means of acquiring lands 
exists it will work great harm to the project of reclaiming the 
arid regions by the Government. I would be the last person to 
knowingly advocate any measure that would in the least hinder 
the Government in the great purpose of reclaiming the arid lands 
of our country. I know of no other measure that, in my judg- 
ment, means so much for the people, that can be e so effec- 
tive in developing the intermountain country as this. Still, I can 
see no good reason for repealing a law that has been found so 
fruitful ob ond in the past, or promises so much to the man who 
really should be the object of our care. s 2 

The Government is fully protected by the right of withdrawal 
from entry lands that may be irrigated by the Government, under 
such provisions as it may see fit to adopt. It must be remembered 
that ordinarily the Government does not seek to reclaim lands 
that may be reclaimed by private enterprise. So far it seems to 

the purpose of the Government only to undertake such proj- 
ects as are beyond the capacity of the people to accomplish. So 
in Colorado we find the Government engaged in tunneling a 
mountain to bring the Gunnison River into the Uncompahgre 
Valley, a wonderful undertaking, and, when accomplished, will 
be a perpetual monument to the wisdom of the Government as 
well as to the ability of its engineers in charge. The reclamation 
of the Salt River Valley in Arizona is another illustration of the 
great things we are doing along this line of developing a portion 
of our country and making it fit for the homes of thousands of 
our people. But these enterprises, great and beneficial as they 
are, in no wise conflict with the man who, with a few dollars, re- 
claims a portion of the public domain in places where the Gov- 
ernment would not care to go. And so we say, let him alone. 
Give him a chance by his own efforts to make himself a home. 
You can get no better citizen than he who has energy, self-reli- 
ance, and pluck enough to cause him to go upon the desert and 
reclaim the land that the Government ought to give him. There 
being such an effort to repeal this very salutary law, let us see 
what has been done under it for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1903. 

In the State of Colorado during that year there were 92,077.44 
acres entered under the desert-land act to 516,210.11 acres under 
the homestead law, while there were for the same period 11,634.69 
final entries for desert land as against 130,357.11 acres. 

In Arizona there were 5,159.29 acres original entries under the 
desert-land act, and 66,639.87 acres original homestead entries; in 
New Mexico, 76,545.97 acres as against 516,831.31; in Wyoming, 
186,896.74 as against 265,354.83, u Montana, 416,214.16 acres as 
against 888,554.94; in Oregon, 68,524.28 as against 832,473.29; in 
Washington, 56,509.57as against 799,971.61; in Idaho, 74,239.83 as 
against 337,876.30, and in California, 77,570.21 as against 300,968.98 
acres. ; 

When we consider thatin homestead entries the Government 
receives nothing unless there should be a commutation, and in 
the case of desert entries there must be paid the sum of $1.25 per 
acre in addition to the expenditure of $3 per acre in applying 
water for the purpose of irrigation, we can easily conclude what 
a wonderful impetus this class of settlement must give to the 
reclamation of our desert and arid regions and the consequent 
benefit that arises from the settlement and improvement of the 


same. 

In the intermountain States and Territories another factor must 
be borne in mind, and one which it is hard to overestimate in ar- 
riving at a just conclusion touching the real conditions that em- 
brace the prosperity and well-being of those regions, and that is 
the cattle and sheep industries that flourished for so many years. 
While the ranges were free for the grazing of cattle and sheepno 
especial hardship was encountered in those industries; but when 
through causes that I shall advert to hereafter these ranges be- 
came more and more restricted, it became absolutely necessary 
and essential that feed should be furnished by the ranches in the 
valleys; and so year by year there has come an ever-increasing 
demand for lands suitable for this purpose. During the year 1900 
there were in Colorado exceeding a million and a quarter cattle 
and exceeding that number of sheep, all dependent more or less 
upon these ranges for their support. It is easy to see, therefore, 
the prime necessity for the increase in acreage of arable lands. 
To a large degree, we believe, the wise provision for the entry of 
desert lands contributed and will continue to contribute to 
55 maintenance, if not the further increase, of these great indus- 

es. 

There is another method of acquiring title to Government lands 
that it appears is not satisfactory to some. I refer to the timber 
and stone act. It is alleged with possibly some degree of truth 


that this class of entry is subject to great fraud upon the Govern- 
ment, and so it is sought to repeal this act. The timber and stone 
act was not the result of caprice nor of misadventure. It was 
without question the result of necessity. The merest casual ex- 
amination of the conditions which it was intended to meet and 
still meets will fully justify its enactment, and we insist still jus- 
tifies its continuance. 

In the settlement ofa new country necessarily there is and must 
be a very considerable demand for lumber for building and other 
purposes. The settlement of the mountain regions presented and 
still presents a peculiar condition, one not existing in the settle- 
ment of the Plains country. Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas 
had no supply of timber within their own territory, and so they 
were compelled to draw upon Chicago and other eastern and 
northern markets for their supply. Colorado and other mountain 
States were differently situated. They had timber at their doors 
ready to be turned into lumber for the supply of a rapidly in- 
creasing demand. The more rapidly these States became settled 
the greater the demand and the more urgent the necessity that 
some means should be devised that the t resources of timber 
at hand might be utilized for the upbuilding of these communi- 
ties. Why should these natural resources not be utilized? Are 
there valuable mines of gold and silver, develop them. Are there 
great fields of coal, open them. Are there deposits of iron, work 
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them. Bring forth by your labor and capital all these great nat- 


ural resources as you would plant your fields and orchards. 

And so we sayof the timber; make ita source of wealth by your 
industry. Give employment to labor; make it possible for ca: 
ital to expect at least a moderate profit. It is true a tree loo 
more beautiful standing in the forest than it does in a pile of 
lumber, but it is not so useful. Now, what of the result so 
much desired by those who wish the repeal of thislaw? It must 
of necessity mean that there will be less lumber manufactured, 
or else the repeal would be of no avail. With less production, 
the demand remaining, some other source of supply must be ob- 
tained. Take for illustration the State of Colorado. Lessen the 
possibility of supply from our own forests and we must go either 
to Chicago, San Francisco, or Texas, and in any event the price 
of lumber must be more than doubled tothe consumer. And this 
too, with a supply at hand. Carrying coals to Newcastle” would 
be wise in comparison. So far as Colorado and like sections are 
concerned, no harm can come from this law. None has come, and 
we believe 1 to come no harm can come. As to California, 
Oregon, and Washington, so far as these States are concerned, it 
may be possible that the price per acre is too small under the 


present law. But why place us under the ban because, perhaps, 


some wrong is done in these other States? We need our timber 
for our own use, and the price is sufficiently high, considering 
the oyo securing it in the mountains of Colorado and the 
expensive plants necessary for its manufacture. If there are in- 
equalities in the working of the law, adjust these inequalities, 
but % not destroy the benefits accruing under the law to our 
people. 

It becomes a matter of the very gravest concern as to the lum- 
ber supply the country over. In the northern . already 
we are beginning to anticipate a very considerable shortage. In 
the West—that is, the Pacific coast area—only a partial relief can 
be had owing to the fact of extremely high transportation charges, 
and the amount produced elsewhere is of such limited quantity 
that but little can be 3 to meet the growing demand that 
must necessarily come from increased use all over the country. 
The demand, therefore, remaining the same, or, we may fairly 
conjecture, incre: , production must keep an even pace or else 
a shortage must be occasioned requiring the importation of lum- 
ber from the outside. If the theories of these timber misers shall 
be followed we are to be confronted by a shortage of domestic lum- 
ber and a consequent increase of importation. Just what the 
result of this will be on the varied industries dependent directly 
or indirectly upon the use of lumber may readily be imagined. 

As a remedy for the deforestation of our timbered areas we 
have at last a solution which may well challenge our attention. 
By an act of Congress of date March 3, 1891, the President of the 
United States was authorized from time to time to set apart and 
reserve certain lands as public timber reservations, which act was 
amended June 4, 1897, making provisions in a manner for the 
regulation of these reservations, and specifying somewhat how 
the same may be used by the settlers and others residing in the 
vicinity of such reservations, To these general provisions was 
added certain authority to the Secretary of the Interior to make 
such other rules and regulations as might be necessary for 
carrying out the general purposes of the act. Under the terms 
of these acts I spr ge it was never dreamed that the President 
or his Secretary of the Interior would seek to practically overturn 
the public-land laws in the mountain States and Territories. 
That such has been the result I shall attempt to make plain. By 
the terms of the act under which these reservations are authorized 
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itis provided that No public forest reservation shall be estab- 
lished except to improve and protect the forest within the reserva- 
tion, or for the purpose of securing favorable conditions of water 
flows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use 
and necessities of citizens of the United States;“ but it is not the 
purpose or intent of these provisions, or of the act providing for 
such reservations, to authorize the inclusion therein of lands more 
yaluable for the mineral therein or for agricultural purposes than 
for forest purposes. 

We see, then, that under the provisions of these acts the pur- 
pose was to secure the flow of water and the continuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of the citizens. Nor was it 
ever intended that any limitation should be placed upon the ac- 
quisition of mineral or agricultural lands so long as any portion 
of these reserves was valuable for such 3 But what has 
been done under these enactments? e State of Colorado 
more than 4,000,000 acres have been withdrawn from public set- 
tlement under the various acts rela thereto, and new and 
largely increased areas are rapidly being within the reserves. 
In the Western States and Territories more than 100,000 square 
miles have been placed within the forest reserves, an area but 
little short of the entire territory of all the New England States, 
New York included. 

The area included in the reserves in the State of Colorado alone 
is about equal to the entire State of Massachusetts, and while it 
is no doubt true that very much of this area is unfitted for agri- 
culture, yet a very considerable portion is valuable for such uses 
andis capable of furnishing homes for a great many i sey per r 

The experience of the past few years has shown that at alti- 
tudes as great as 8,500 feet ranches have been located that have 
paid the owners handsome returns and, as a matter of fact, are 
more profitable than like acreage in the lower paee Wy Indeed, 
in somewhat favored localities good crops of hay and grain haye 
been raised with little or no irrigation whatever. It becomes, 
therefore, a very grave and important question as to the exercise of 
this authority so unwisely placed in the hands of the Executive 
unwise in this, that so much of the public domain intended for 
the use and 3 of the people should be administered by a 
Department that of necessity can and, as a matter of fact, does 
know 50 little of the situation surrounding any particular reser- 
vation. Can it be that the Secretary of the Interior, or 
even some subordina dee in his office in the city of Washing- 
ton, can be correctly informed of the character of lands contained 
within a reservation situated two or three thousand miles away? 

Of course we all know, at least those of us who have had deal- 
ings With this Department, that it is an extremely difficult under- 
taking to make any of these gentlemen admit that they don’t know 
everything about the matter or even to admit that they may be 
mistaken. They look at their maps and they see a mountain 
range marked thereon and know beyond any question that that 
country is just the kind of country to put in a forest reserve. 
it is done. They tell us temporarily until they can send out their 
inspectors and get a report. It 3 little difference to the De- 
partment what they may do to enterprises within the terri- 

in the meantime. 

0 5 bg 0 if men have undertaken to far por- 
tions of the public domain, are constructing systems of irrigation, 
building sawmills for the manufacture of lumber, so much needed 
in the various developments of the country; that men have em- 
barked in the cattle or sheep business and have invested hundreds 
of thousands of dollars supposing that the public range would be 
open to them as it had been for i these enterprises in- 
volving so much, the capital and labor of the country, must come 
to a standstill until some inspector can make an examination of 
the area reserved, make his report, and possibly in the lapse of 
time have his report acted upon in Washington. I donot believe 
Congress ever contemplated that this great wrong should be done 
the 1 Nek whoare fast settling upon the Government domain. Nor 
do eve it was ever the intention of Congress that the laws of 
the country should be held for naught, and that the public domain 
should be placed in the hands of one man or set of men to the great 
and apparently irremedial injury of the people. 

Now, as to the purposes in establishing these reserves. It is 
claimed on a gir the so-called experts of the Government 
that the gro of timber causes the retention of the winter's 
snows and therefore results in a supply of water in the later 
months for irrigation, and that this is so at altitudes of even less 
than 6,000 feet. And it is largely for the purpose of supplying 
irrigation in the later months that the reserves are established. 
In reply to this I wish to suggest that in the mountain regions 
where t. vast reserves are being established, ordinarily begin- 
ning in April, the streams begin to increase their flow and reach 
their maximum from the ist to the 10th of June. After that 
period they gradually diminish, and ordinarily there is a shortage 
of water a the middle of July, the matter of shortage neces- 
sarily being measured by the ordinary water supply taken in con- 


nection with the acreage sought to be irrigated. Taking the 
large streams, such as the Grand and the Gunnison in western 
Colorado, there is never a shortage, for the reason that the supply 
is far in excess of the acreage capable of irrigation. It is largely 
in connection with the smaller streams that the question of sup- 
ply becomes important. Now, I assert, what everyone who has 
actual rience in such matters knows, that at least three- 
fourths of all the water supply in the later months comes from 
the mome aboye the timber line, and in fact almost the entire 
supply. 

The reason is a 8 The [heaviest snowfall is about the 
mountain peaks. is causes vast bodies of snow to break away 
from their moorings and rush down into the gulches with terrific 
force, piling up the snow to great depths and causing it to solidify, 
becoming ost as hard as ice. 

These vast masses remain in the gulches until late in the sum- 
mer, and indeed some remain the year round, and ish a con- 
stant flow of water. Then we find upon exposed places, where 
the wind can have full sway, great drifts of snow are piled up, 
and these their proportion of the water supply. The 
mountains themselves are great reservoirs fed by melting snows 
through their crevices, and pouring ont their garnered store 
through springs lower down their sides. When there is scant 
fall of snow high up in the mountains, or if the fall comes late, 
say in February afterwards, there is always a diminished flow 
in the streams in the summer months, and almost always a short- 
age of water in the valleys for irrigation. 

Now, what of the effect of forests in supplementing this sup- 
ply? Asa matter of fact, and I care not what the Government 
professors may say to the contrary, any forest below 8,000 feet 
can and does aifect the later ees ia no degree whatever. 

Below this altitude the snow entirely disappeared by the 
middle of May, and when the streams have begun to diminish, 
about the middle of June, there is no water flowing from these 
forest lands, the only water 3 them coming from 
the snow masses lying above and ugh springs fed by them. 
Even in the forests above and extending to timber line in ordinary 
seasons the snow has disappeared before the 1 8 8 of shortage. 
These are facts known to every man who has lived in the moun- 
tain region any length of time, and still we find the Government 
blindly, foolishly reaching out and taking in yast areas for the 
futile p of conserving the water supply, embracing areas 
upon which there is not a stick of timber and, so far as we can tell, 
never has been. Rich icultural lands, the finest of i 
lands, timber matured and valuable for commercial purposes, an 
even towns of more than 5,000 people have been included within 
these reservations. No one within sight of timber is safe from 
the hand of the forest-reserve department. 

It would be a tly the part of wisdom to carefully examine 
the land before the Department interferes in so graye a matter 


So | with the rights of citizens to the public domain in establishing its 


reserves. But no, they evidently take their map and fix their re- 
serves, or possibly they send out some i tor to spy out the 
land like Moses of old. What the ordinary Government inspector 
can see in the time allotted him, or what he really knows after 
seeing, is a matter that it might be well to pass by without com- 
ment, The excuse made by the Department in establishing these 
ill-advised temporary withdrawals seems remarkable to one who is 
at all conversant with the real situation. The Department alleges 
as its reason for this sort of action that if it became known that 
the Government was about to establish a forest reserve and some 
person found it out he might get in the way and locate some land. 

Well, why not, if the land is of such character as to warrant 
location? Is it true that the men of the West, whose enterprise 
and courage and daring have made possible that great empire, 
are nothing but sc emers, if not thieves and rogues? Is it true 
that all of honesty and patriotism and virtue is to be found 
2 the Departments at Washington, and because a citizen 
seeks to avail himself of his rights and seeks to better his condi- 
tion by making entry of public lands he must be treated as though 
he was doing some act that made him an object of suspicion? 
But there is another matter connected with these reserves that it 
seems to me merits some attention. It is said these reserves must 
be established to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of the citizens. 

Now, the Department seems to have interpreted this to mean 
that in order to have this continuous supply you must not use the 
timber at all; that is to say, We will let youcut timber from the 
reserves under certain rules and regulations that we shall adopt.“ 
And this brings me to the principal question, viz, the adminis- 
tration of the forest reserves, 

If these reserves have been recklessly established, withdrawn 
without re: to the interests of the people and of but little 
avail for the purposes intended, it would seem that the admin- 
istration of them has been eyen more remarkable. To such an 
extent have the rules governing this Department gone that it 
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has been deemed wise that some legislation be had ee 
some of the barriers raised by the Department to the entry o 
agricultural lands, and so we find the act of the present session 
providing for the entry of such lands under certain restrictions, 
and we think eventually there must be other and additional legis- 
lation to prevent, as far as possible, the hindrances to the fullest 
settlement of these reserves by the home seeker or other person 
who desires to use the reserves for some beneficial purpose. 
Now, what of the effect of existing rulings with regard to the 
various industries of particularly the mountain regions? The 
present law recognizes the right to locate and operate mines 
within the reserve. To do this successfully the utmost liberty 
should be had to go upon the reserve with the necessary appliances, 
to fix a residence convenient for carrying on the of pros- 
pecting, the use of timber for fuel, as well as the free use of 
water, and the right to graze at least some stock. This sort of 
work n ily requires the passing over and exploration of con- 
siderable areas and the frequent moving and establishment of 


camps. 
To say that these matters shall be under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who through a misapprehension of the 
conditions or requirements of the business may render it impos- 
sible to carry on this enterprise, is to say that practically the busi- 
ness shall not be carried on at all. But the inconvenience and 
hardship that may be encountered in prospecting for mines is but 
small in comparison with the obstacles to be met with in the oper- 
ation of mines. Nine times out of ten when valuable mineral has 
been discovered it is absolutely a matter of necessity that mills 
should be erected, mill sites located, roads built, tramways erected, 
water diverted, tailings taken care of, timber secured, buildings 
erected, fuel had, and any number of other things so essential to 
the business. All of these things only to be had under rules and 
regulations of the Secretary or some underling, possibly in some 
measure under the discretion of some forest ori 
whocares more for his job than the inconvenience he may occasion 
some great enterprise that in the very nature of things must em- 
ploy many hundreds of men. No road can be built until permis- 
sion be had from Washington, and then under bond. No timber 
can be used until permission from Washington be had, and then 
only in limited quantities, No ditch can dug or water used 
until a like permission is had. Even timber growing on one claim 
can not be used npon saoire unless contiguous. And all this 
optional with the tary of the Interior. Why, many of the 
very best mines are above timber line. And these great enterprises 
are to be dependent upon the option of one man, and he 3,000 miles 


with 
left 


the public domain. As I have said, nearly a million and a half 
of cattle are in Colorado, a great portion of which are kept upon 
the publtc domain. What must be the effect upon this business 
in putting these vast areas in forest reserves? I know many cat- 
tlemen here advocated the establishment of these reservations, 
but, I think, with little information as to the effect upon the 
business. Once the range is put within a reservation, no stock 
can be grazed thereon without a t. No permit, I believe, is 
for longer than one year. Noright is granted to erect inclosures, 
so essential to the various uses of the business. 

The number of cattle must be limited; permission must be first 
had to go upon the reserve and to take stock across it. Now, 
under these and other regulations, what sane man would care to 
invest in the cattle business where his grazing rights are so inse- 
cure and where, at the option of the Secretary, his rights might 
75700000 

y eges so ve y 
of the effect upon the ambate industry and the insecurity that 
would necessarily come from the repeal of the timber and stone 


I do not wish to be understood as claiming 
exist that onght to be rectified; but I insist 
that the way to rectify the evil is not to put the matter in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior, to be administered at his 
option or discretion. 

Nor would I say that the Department has not striven honestly 

and fairly to execute the law in this regard, but I do insist that 
with all the various matters that come within the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior it is impossible for him to give that 
attention to the administration of forest reserves which they de- 
mand. When we consider that the maximum number of those 
employed in this work is not to exceed 500 and that the territory 
is rather in excess of 100,000 miles, it is 8 that 
some change ought to be made. Nor am I particularly impressed 
with the influences back of this movement to al our sat- 
isfactory laws governing the acquisition of public lands. 
I am aware that many well-meaning persons favor the repeal, I 
am also aware that a very powerful organization is in existence 
whose purposes can not be said to be purely philan ic. At 
the hearings before the Committee on tion and Arid Lands 
it was admitted that certain powerful railroad companies were 
contributing the sum of $39,000 per annum for the purpose of se- 
curing the repeal of these laws and the establishment of these 
forest reserves. 

Mr. Maxwell, in his statement before this committee, admitted 
this fact. And while the use of this large sum by these powerful 
corporations is perhaps not sufficient to warrant a belief that their 
purposes are questionable, still the fact that these companies have 
immense tracts of timber lands is sufficient to warrant the 
sumption that they would be largely benefited by the repeal of 
these laws and the withdrawal of timber lands from entry. 

I insist that the public domain should be di of, not so 
much for the benefit of the Government as for the benefit of the 
people who seek to better their condition by reclaiming it and by 
the development of its natural resources. And then those who 
have p this domain and by their energy and industry 
have builded great States have the right to e that all this 
vast territory shall be made to contribute to their comforts, if 
not to their wealth, and that in the erection of these States this 
land shall be made to bear its share of the burden of taxation for 
the common good. Colorado, blessed as she is with all that goes 
to make a splendid and prosperous Commonwealth, with her 
wealth of gold exceeding that of any other State, with an abun- 
dance of iron and coal, with agriculture exceeding in value even 
that of her mines, with her great herds of cattle and sheep, and 
with a le brave, just, courageous, and patriotic, has a right 
to ask that you Jay no further burdens upon her industry nor de- 
stroy the possibilities of her glorious future. 

In times past we have felt that the General Government has not 
always had in view the interests of this People, and some of our 
thriving settlements are become almost desolate through hostile 
legislation, which, even if wise, was indeed harmful to us. And 
more recently we have had the Fre, of witnessing the 
— N ich the ae i t " ps to . a forei 

ple at the expense of ano great and growing in . We 
55 stood this all simply because we have been compelled to 
stand it, while paying tribute to all the industries of the East. 

We are compelled still to witness the feryor with which our 
Government is reaching out and caring for other peoples of dif- 
ferent race and with little knowledge and less regard for the in- 
stitutions of our country, and in the midst of it all we are possi- 
bly to be subjected to the further wrong of having vast areas 
within our borders taken from us and governed by a Department 
whose knowledge of our conditions and necessities can at best be 
but partial, and under rules and regulations adopted at its will 
and pleasure. 

e have heard much of government by injunction, but I doubt 
if this could be more harmful in its worst form than government 
by Executive order or departmental rules and tions. IS 
the Government domain so valuable that the people must become 
trespassers when they go upon it? Then it should be surrounded 
and protected by positive law, and not ra option or discretion 
of a Secretary, however honest he may be. en all our desert 
land has been withdrawn for reclamation purposes and all our 
forests are under the control of an inspector, the ordinary man 
seeking a home in this t State had better take to the woods,” 


if the forest 2 1 575 permit him. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, there has been consider- 
able uncertainty in the public mind about the position of the 
Democratic upon the tariff question, but the uncertainty is 
now grad Tesen ing as the coming campaign is drawi 
closer to hand. In the early days of this Congress it was claim 
thatit was not the purpose to remove all protective duties, that the 
necessity of the Government revenues were such that in order to 
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raise a sufficient amount such imposts were necessary as would 
afford a considerable degree of protection incidental protection; 
that free trade was entirely out of the question and that Repub- 
licans who charged the opposition with being for free trade were 
making an unfonnded and unfair charge. This was, if I under- 
stood them right, the position of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dz Anmonp], who represents the minority on the Committee 
on Rules, as well as of my colleague [Mr. LIND]. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILIäus], on the other 
hand, seemed to favor free trade as the ultimate object to be at- 
tained, but was willing to make the approach gradually; he would 
make no sudden changes, would not knock the scaffolding down 
all at once, but gradually. He would not administer the remedy 
in one dose, sotospeak, for fear it would suddenly kill the patient, 
but would accustom him to the poison ually until he got so 
accustomed to it as to be able to take it clear. 

This is the underlying idea of his magazine article What 
Democracy stands for,” as well as of his numerous deliverances 
on the subject on this floor. 

But even this scant hope held out to the friends of protection 
of a slow and lingering death has been dashed to pieces by the 
latest utterances of the leading orators and acknowledged spokes- 
men of the party upon this floor, for they have now come out for 
complete free trade and denounced protection as aig nes ure 
and simple. The eloquent gentleman from New Yor Rr. 
COCKRAN] in no part of his speech of Saturday last received so 
unanimous and vociferous approval from his compatriots of the 
minority as when he denounced protection as plunder“ and 
“robbery,” pure and simple. Now, why this marked difference 
between the reception of the earlier speeches upon the subject 
and last one? 

Have we not the right to conclude that the earlier views were 
regarded as too timid, too weak, and did not go far enough, but 
that this last speech accurately and truly voices the real senti- 
ment of Democracy in this House upon the tariff question? Of 
course the gentleman from New York did not say how soon the 
Democracy if intrusted with power would put a stop to this 
“ plunder and robbery ” of the many for the benefit of a few man- 
ufacturers, but judging from his just wrath over the outrage 
and his vehement denunciation one would hardly suppose he 
would wait even till over night“ to completely destroy it ‘‘ root 
and branch“ and tear down the custom-houses from turret to 
foundation stone,” so ardently advocated some time ago by the 
other gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

He would no doubt destroy the system of plunder and robbery 
instantly. Delay to him would be not only rous, but crimi- 
nal. Of course if the system of protection is to be destroyed, then 
reciprocity will also disap , for the kind of reciprocity which 
has been advocated by the Democracy relates to competitive 
products only, and therefore as they will all come in free there is 
nothing left with which to reciprocate. We can not do more 
than let the foreign competitive products in free, and therefore 
we can ask no concessions in foreign markets. We could no more 
justify the return to robbery and plunder by protective duties for 
the sake of getting free access to foreign markets than we could 
for the sake of building up a few favored producers. $ 

Reciprocity in competitive pe is partial free trade, and it 
was because of this that the Democratic as represented in 
this House, claimed to be in favor of t uban treaty. They 
justified their vote on that measure because, they said, it was “a 
step in the right direction.“ In the same way and for the same 
reason they advocate the free interchange of natural products 
with Canada, which is the only “reciprocity” that Canada is 
willing to agree to. It is alleged that if we admit the natural 
products of the soil of Canada free, that it will extend our trade 
with that country in manufactures; that our goods would, in re- 
turn for this fayor, be admitted under the same preferential 
duties as those of Great Britain. 

No one has more eloquently advocated this policy than my col- 
league from the Fifth district of Minnesota [Mr. LIND]. I have no 
doubt that he voices the sentiment of many of his constituents, 
the manufacturers and jobbers of the city of Minneapolis, who 
naturally desire to extend their trade across the border, but when 
he undertakes to do this in behalf of the interest of the farmers 
he is very much mistaken. It would seem to be almost too plain 
for argument that the letting into our markets free all the farm 
products of Canada would not be in the interest of the farmers of 
thiscountry. In this behalf it may be admitted that wheat is not 
the important item, for the price of that commodity is to some 
extent fixed abroad, but the market for cheese, butter, eggs, 
poultry, oats, barley, hay, cattle, and other products of the farm 
is here, and ian competition would inevitably depress prices 
and injure our farmers. 

To most advocates of reciprocity in natural products with 
Canada this is the main purpose. I quote, for instance, from the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. SuLLIvan], who, in his speech 
of January 19, said: 

Canada needs a market for her lumber, fish, and farm products, coal, and 
ores. Our manufacturers would be benefited by her lumber, coal, and ores, 
as they would afford relief from the exactions of our tariff-protected trusts, 
and our labor would receive the benefit of lower prices for food through the 
competition of Canada's fish, farm, and dairy products. On the other hand, 
Canada requires our agricultural implements, boots, shoes, and manufactures 
of cotton, rubber, iron, and steel. I do not believe ri ty with Canada 
is an academic oposition. The shoe manufacturers of New England evi- 
dently regard it as a practical proposition and consider the theories of its op- 
ponents as academic. The benefits resulting from his consummation will be 
real, not fanciful. If we open our doors to Canada's products, the necessaries 
of industry will become cheaper; then our manufacturers will sell cheaper 
and their sales will increase. 

My colleague [Mr. LIND] argued in his speech at the early days 
of this session that the quantity of these products was so small 
that the effect on our markets would be very slight. But Canada 
produces large quantities of these commodities and is capable of 
producing much more. The farmers of Minnesota have no objec- 
tion to free trade with Canada in farm implements and machin- 
ery, or shoes, or lumber, but they strenuously object to free trade 
in farm products so long as we retain a protective tariff on manu- 
factures. In other words, they are not willing to play the part of 
the lamb in this proposed sacrificial ceremony. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Linn] first shows that the 
Canadian Northwest has an agricultural area greater than the 
whole of our country and more fertile, and capable of soon out- 
stripping us in productions of the farm; and then he goes on to 
say that the quantity they could send us would be so small that 
it would not affect our prices! It is as illogical as his strawberry 
argument. He stated that strawberries were selling in Winnipeg 
at 25 cents per box, and in Minneapolis at three boxes for a quar- 
ter, and they could not be shipped there because of the tariff, 
The American tariff is and was 2 cents per quart, and the Cana- 
dian 2 cents per pound. He could have bought a box for 8} cents, 
paid 8 cents duty and express charges, and still have doubled his 
money. 

In this instance it is the Canadian tariff that is high and not 
ours, and we are not to blame for that; and yet we find him 
8 crying out, I believe it to be wicked in the sight of 

to thus prevent the good people of Canada from enjoying 
the luscious products that we produce to the southward.” This 
wickedness in the sight of God consists in our placing a duty of 
one-third less than the Canadians do on thesame article, and thus 
as the 8 5 15 of it at a greater profit than 100 per cent. 
orrible, is it not? The Whole speech is a plea for free trade 
with Canada in natural products, because it will give us access to 
the Canadian markets for our manufacturers, In other words, 
the gentleman wants to trade off the farmer for the benefit of 
the manufacturer. 

The American farmer is to pay protective prices for his ma- 
chinery, and the Canadians are to have our markets free. But he 
says the Canadians are so few, only about 5,000,000 people, and 
we are 80,000,000. In other words, we are sixteen to one; and as 
that is the gentleman’s favorite ratio in the matter of silver and 
gold coinage, it is but natural that he should want to maintain it. 
We are to trade off sixteen customers of the farmers in order that 
the agricultural implement and other manufacturers in our coun- 
try may gain one. That is, as the gentleman says, to Approach 
these great fiscal and economic questions in a spirit as broad and 
comprehensive as that of the elder statesmen and befitting the 
future and the potentialities of this nation.“ But the Republicans 
of 2 Will not be deceived by such high-sounding phrases 
as these. 

The Republican party of Minnesota, where the farmer influence 
is dominant, in its recent State convention spoke with no uncer- 
tain language on this question of reciprocity. The whole resolu- 
tion on the subject of tariff and reciprocity is as follows: 

We iterate our faith in the historic 
3 our country, foremost in the 
gosa 12 es and has induced capital to engage in 8 with a reason- 
cess an 


to maintain it. 

We believe protection and reciproci: 

policy, and success, or, in other words, 
e demand 


and factories. We demand 9 — of the 
not produce from other countries under agreements of mutual in- 
terests, which gain open markets for us with other nations, always keeping 
in view the fact that our home protection must not be im We favor 
such modifications of tariff schedules as from time to time are required b 
chan conditions and insist that such changes shall be wads in tins with 
the fun ntal principle of protection. 

This resolution was adopted after the newspapers of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis had for the last two years carried on an aggres- 
sive pro da in favor of Canadian reciprocity. I notice that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in his recent speech 
in this House took occasion, in a very -natured and humor- 
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ous way, to criticise the part of the above resolution relating to 
the tariff as inconsistent and an attempt to ride two horses going 
in opposite directions at the same time; and as it is e: in 
_ such happy terms, I quote it, as follows: 


On the 18th of this month the Republicans of Minnesota, in convention as- 
sembled, nominated a ticket and made a declaration of principles. In their 
platform they mr l l 

* We favor such modifications of tariff schedules as from time to time are 

uired by cha conditions, and insist that such changes shall be made 
in line with the fundamental principles of protection.” 

All Representatives are, of course, f: T with the Bible, and have read 
the twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis, in which is recorded that weird story 
describing the ingenious nee which Rebekah devised to enable her favorite 
son Jacob to secure from his father Isaac the blessing which was intended for 
his favorite son Esau. Isaac was old and his eyes were dim, so that he could 
not see, but his sense of feeling was still acute; and when Jacob 8 
himself to receive the blessing which did not belong to him, but to hairy 
brother, Isaac, being somewhat suspicious, said unto Jacob: 

“Come near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be 
my very son Esau or not.” 

And Jacob went near unto Isaac, his father, and he felt him and said: 
“The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

And he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother 
Esau's hands; so he blessed him. $ 

And he said. Art thou m — 55 son Esau?’ And he sai 
Bro Ber Dalzell, represen 


“Tam.” 

o extreme fac- 
senses of seeing, 

whether the Minnesota states- 
en find themselves in gravest 


But, pray, where is the inconsistency in the above declaration? 
Changes in schedules as required by changing conditions can cer- 
tainly harmonize with revision in line with the fundamental 
principle of protection.” The fundamental principle of protec- 
tion here referred to is that the measure of the impost 
be sufficient to equalize the difterence in the rate of wages of labor 
here and abroad. When a duty exceeds that amount it may be 
reduced to that figure and still be protective. That changed con- 
ditions may result in so cheapening production as to make the 
duty on an article higher than the above fundamental principle 
of protection requires is self-evident. When such a case arises 
we demand such a reduction. A duty in excess of what this 
principle requires has no justification. 

The accurate adjustment of duties in harmony with the above 
rule is a delicate and difficult matter; but the Republican 
can and will do this work efficiently and well by following the 
above principle, whereas, for the Democratic party, being con- 
trolled, imbued, and permeated by free trade and tariff for reve- 
nue ideas, to attempt to do so would be as disastrous now as it was 
in 1893. The Republicans of Minnesota meant to and did declare 
in favor of tariff revision and of a revision upon above lines. 

We expect that the national convention at Chi will also 
declare in favor of this kind of revision, and that in the next ses- 
sion of this Congress this work will actually begin. We stand 
pat on the principle of protection, but not on tariff schedules or 
rates of duty. We favor revision, but it must be revision in har- 
mony with the fundamental principles and policies of the Repub- 
lican We favor reciprocity, but it must be reciprocity 
that Sii extend our trade abroad without injuring our own 
people. 


doubt, 


I cannot understand the wisdom of the policy that advocates zaie; 


the building ma developing of another country in preference 
to our own. t us rather, in the eloquent language of a Demo- 
cratic orator, “ declare that we will legislate for our own people 
upon every question, without waiting for the aid or consent of 
any other nation on earth.” Take the great State of Minnesota, 
for example; we have a great State, with as moral, patriotic, in- 
telligent, and rous people as can be found on the face of 
the earth. We have as fine, if not the finest, system of public 
schools extant; we have great charitable and philanthropic insti- 
tutions richly endowed, and a of laws and jurisprudence 
as perfect and benevolent as any State in the Union. 

e have thousands of miles of the best equipped railways, car- 
rying our freight and passenger traffic at reasonable rates, fixed 
by our State authorities, where monopolies are curbed, and even 
the latent power to oppress by the merger of competing lines of 


railway is not tolerated. We have only reached the threshold of | Co 


our development. 

Only the other day Congress an act which will add, by 
the opening to settlement a part of what is known as the Red 
Lake Reservation, a quarter of a million of the finest and richest 
agricultural land in the Northwest. I will insert in the RECORD 
an article e of this land, written by W. C. Smiley, esq., 
of Thief River Falls, Minn., and recently published in the Re- 
view of that place. 

We have in the State of Minnesota, in addition to the above 
land, vacant and unoccupied Government land subject to home- 
stead entry, 5,168,585 acres. Most of this is in the northern part 
of the State and is mostly timbered lands, other than pine lands. 
About one-half is subject to free homesteads and the balance is 
ceded Chippewa land subject to homestead entry on the payment 
of 81.25 per acre. There is also included in the above area 175,000 


only | PS 


acres of pine land, the timber on which was sold last December, 
and the land will bə offered for homestead entry after the pine is 
removed. We invite the attention of the crowded cities of the 
East and of the whole world to these unrivaled opportunities. 

Why should we not first of all strive for the upbuilding of our 
own country? Is not our duty here? If we do, not only the ag- 
ricultural but all interests will prosper. If the mills of Minne- 
apolis demand more hard wheat, northern Minnesata can furnish 
it. Our northern Minnesota lands above referred to being coy- 
ered with hard-wood timber and brush, may require a little more 
labor to put under cultivation than the prairie of northwestern 
Canada, but our soil is fully as rich and not quite so near the 
north pole,” and not so liable to early frosts. 

Railroad construction is now being pushed into every part of 
northern Minnesota, bringing the markets to the very doors of the 
settlers, There is room for at least 30,000 families, giving each a 
quarter section of land, making a population of from 150,000 to 
2,000,000 souls. Let us direct our energies toward building up this 
one of our own, and the reward of a golden harvest of genuine 
and lasting prosperity is sure tocome. [Applause.] 

THE “ELEVEN TOWNS” SOON TO BE SOLD BY UNCLE SAM. 
[By W. C. Smiley, county surveyor, Red Lake County.] 
warn 0 of the diminished Red Lake Indian Reservation soon to be 
0 


equal in 
To 


ned 


eland is so situated. However, a strip one mile and one-half 
9 boun is in Marshall 


small fraction in the sout 5 ee wf 
pinara ve uen 

brush, giving fuel for adn anal p ir ‘or stock. A belt of poplar, ash, oak 
and elm, from one-half to uarters of i R 
along the river, and here the is more rolling. 
west boundary and Clearwater River the south boun: of the tract, while 
Red Lake River, which is navigated by several steamboats, flows h the 
center of it from east to west. No point on the reservation is more 10 
miles and very little of it over 4 miles from a river. 

The soil in general is a rich coon iam witha clay subsoil character- 
istic of the Red River Valley, of w. itisa Over one-half of the land 

the ce a portion must be cl 


lies ready for the breaki W, eared 
party | of brush and poplar, — i S this country is not a very difficult matter, and 


the rest requires drainage, 

Of course the land is absolutely wild, and some of it is too wet for imme- 
diate cultivation. If this were not the case in so flat a co something 
would be wrong with the subsoil. However, the rivers have high 
except as hereafter noted, and the surface slope, so tha 


hasa gen 

is aneasy matter. Thereis much diference between easily drained 
i e 8 aonr comer land which will be difficult tomake 
fit for ture. kinds of wet land are found on the reservation. 
Near the east end of this tract the banks of the Clearwater and Red Lake 
rivers are rather low and sometimes overflow during high water. This also 
must be taken into account in selecting land. 

RED LAKE COUNTY. 

The reservation forms one-third of Red Lake Coun 
gether, a rather better tract of land than the settled 5 
county can be bought for less than i vee acre and so 

aye 


It is, taken alto- 
on. 8 
me of it sells for $60. 


from $16 to racre. The 11 of the county is 15,000. It has two 
cities, Thie: ver Falls of ao and Red Lake Falls of 2,500 population, 
e of St. Hilaire, wi pulation. There are 3 sawmills, 3 flour 


skimming 
ted in the county. It is exclusively an agricultural and stock-raising 
th — — sk mgt gn fe Wen ta few million shipped into Thief 

e pineries, some 6) m: ex a few ion 
River Falls every winter by rail. = 
In the county are 78 schoolhouses, exclusive of city schools, and 17 
offices. Churches are found in every township. The Great. Northern Rail- 
road reaches the three principal points in the county d, in addition, Red 
Lake Fallsis on the Northern Pacific 5 innipeg branch of the 
Soo line, now under construction, will reach River Falls in 1904. 

HISTORY OF THE OPENING. 

a men Ng ate nc a hg comarca i 
the In ceded the lands to the Government for 000, but Congress 
refused to ra the agreement, because it bound the United States for the 
money and left the purchaser a chance to escape payment. Later, Congress 

a law opening the lands, but the Indians refused to agree, owing to 
some minor details of the plan which seemed objectionable. 

About this time, fall of 1903, the Land Office Ww m for settlement a 
large number of isolated tracts on the old Red Lake rvation—not the 
diminished Red Lake Reservation—which had been held out at the time of 
the o ing eight yearsago. These lands were north and east of Red Lake 
aunty, from market and not particularly desirable, but many believed 
them to be the “ Eleven Towns,” and there was a great rush of people, who 
went home disgusted and disappointed. 

MANNER OF SALE. 

Finally the “Act of approved February 20, 1904," which is the law 
under which the land Obea opened, was z : 
ae out all matter referring to payment of the Indians, this law pro- 

es: 


. Three years ago 


FIRST SALE. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is empowered to sell this land, subject 
to such rules and regulations as he may order, at not less than $4 8 
one-fifth down and the remainder in five equal annual installments withou 
interest. That if any payment is not made within two months after it be- 


comes due the 8 shall forfeit all previous 988 and the land 
shall be offered forsale. That no person shall be allowed to purchase 
more 160 acres, and that the purchaser must be such a person as is en- 


titled to file on a homestead under the laws of the United States, but it is 
especially poraa that a who has already used his homestead 
Hight is not thereby barred from becoming a purchaser. 

t is further provided that the purchaser must comply with the homestead 
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laws as to settlement and improvements of the land for five years in order to 


but the purchaser may 


secure the 3 of Faring for it in installmen Rap 83 
ting to 


rove up at the end of fourteen months, if he so d 
Tall amount due on the land and the usual lan 


t 

for r acre, the purchaser being subject to the same rules as 

he bought the fou at Be nis gany 
SECOND SALE. 

Atthe end of five yearsall lands not disposed of at first saleshall besoldat 
not less than $4 acre, with no restrictions except the payment of the cash, 
and lands remainin, g unsold after this second sale may be boughtat any time 
thereafter by paying $i peracre cash and PARAO other restriction whatever. 
TIME OF SALE. 


The abore is all that is ort eect ee with regard to the sale. Tho 
time, p and manner of are entirely with the Sec: of the 
Interior, who will issue his instructions later. It is believed that the sale 
will take place at Thief River Falls, but possibly it may be at the local land 


office at Crookston. 
At present it is thought that the time of sale will be about 2 The 
‘ore that 


Department can complete the arrangement of details 
time, and apie the pat A k ter than 

suggested TO) method for of 
the land. The public auction will probably * only stein aes 
put up in one day, to avoid crowds. 


THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The free-homestead law, w with the exceptions no is to 
the sale of this land, provides, V p T 
must be a citizen of the United States, over the age of 21 or the head 
of a family, and must not be the owner of over 160 acres of land at the time 
of filing. A married man or widow under 21 years may take aclaim. An 
alien must before filing declare intention to become a citizen and must be 

naturalized before proving up, except that an alien who commu or 

ths, as hereafter explained, 


as the 


may do so on his dec- 
if the settler does not desire to wait five 


fi ths by paying di the full price bid fı tho lend. “Ieisthought 
‘ourteen months own the ‘or the F 
that $1.25 per acre will not be uired in addition to the 

The law requires that the settler, unless he commutes, must make the land 
his home for five years. He must not be absent at any one time from the 
land for a period of more than six months. He is allowed six months less 
one day from the time of filing to make actual settlement on the land. This 
six months is called constructive residence, and if followed by a proper period 
of actual residence it counts the same. 

If, however, actual settlement is not made within the time desi; the 
vv rana counted from the time of such actual settlement and not from 

e of filing. 

Improvements on the land must be such as will clearly show the intention 
of the settler to make it his home. There is no hard an rule as to the 
amount and kind of improvements required. A house is, of course, neces- 
2 8 but the other improvements required bed a to circumstances. 
On land that is only fit for stock raising the g of hay has been held to 
constitute good and sufficient evidence of the settler’s intention to occupy 
and improve the land as his home. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
poche pnd hg an Bg of agea ang ener apoE EAE memati 
ve the 
00. Five 
ing land, hiring locators, 
going 
start, 


part of the country. The coming sale will be an to secure a good 
iece of land ata VV ul work will be necessary 
make it a self. suppo farm. 


POINTERS. 
There is hardly enough sandy or rarely bottom on the reservation to be 
worth mentioning, but that not help youif it should happen to be under 
the land you buy. Look out for it, there is some of it there. Still, in some 
> a thin layer of gravel lies between the loam and the clay. Such land 
all t. The bad is found a on slight ridges, 
on this is is mentioned because occa- 


“prairie rocks,” and do not indicate a stony soil. They are all on the sur- 
face, having been raised by frost. There are only about enough of them, in 
most places, for building purposes. 
Much timber has been stolen—along the rivers—for fuel. See that you do 
not get a piece of stump land. ; 
WATER. 


Plenty of good water is found in the country about the reservation, except 
around Germantown, at a depth of 20 to 30 feet. It is supposed that the same 
conditions exist on the land to be sold. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, what further remarks I de- 
sire to make on the measure I ask unanimous consent to extend 


in the Recorp. 
$ gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 


there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. WILLIA of Mississippi. What is the question? 
Mr. HAMILTON, To extend his remarks in RECORD., 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, stop. Are those re- 
marks upon the bill, or are they a general political speech? 
Mr. HAMILTON. We have not been limited on either side in 


this rg 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will object to any general 
leave to print or any leave to extend where gentlemen have not 
actually made remarks upon the floor or where they do not in- 
tend to confine themselves to the question under debate. In other 
words, I have no idea that the Recorp should be filled with cam- 
paign material in the last three days and f 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman not think it is better to fill 
the Recorp with the speeches than the House? 

Mr. of Mississippi. I think itis better to have re- 
marks of that sort stated where they can be heard. 

Mr. MANN. Would itnot be better to have themstated where 
they can not be heard? 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Three leaves ought to be granted to print on 
this side before you interpose an objection, as three have been 
granted on that side. 

Mr. HAMILTON, Will the gentleman from Missouri kindly 
proceed? Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, was unanimous 


consent given? 
The CHAIRMAN, Itwas. The gentleman from Missouri will 


desist until the gentlemen in the aisles take their seats, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the 
ae of making an inquiry. Was the consent given before I 
rose 

Mr. HAMILTON. It was. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent was given before the 
gentleman from Mississippi rose. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] and the gentleman from Georgia, 
my colleague [Mr. BARTLETT], in the course of some remarks sub- 
mitted to this Honse on the race question, took occasion to put in 
the RECORD two letters which had been written by ex-President 
Cleveland respecting a constituent of mine, Mr. Watson. Mr. 
Watson requests that this letter which I have in my hand, and 
which is a reply to those letters, be read from the Clerk’s desk, 
and I now ask that the Clerk read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THOMSON, GA., April 13, 1904. 
Hon. THOMAS W. HARDWICK, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SIR: From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of this morning I learn 
that the Hon. CHARLES BARTLETT has caused to be read from the'Clerk’s desk 
Mr. Cleveland, dated 


. 14. 1904, in which Mr. Cleveland 
makes denial of statements made by me several weeks ago. 
Mr. BAR wishes Mr. Cleveland's letter to circulate by means of the 


Inthe name of fair play, asa matter of mere justice, I beg that you will 
have this letter of mine read in the same manner, in order that it shall be 
known pe what grounds I based the statements which Mr. Cleveland so 
insultingly denies. 

First. I claimed that he favored mixed schools in New York. He says that 
he 1 st them, and that the measure was defeated. 


ignature will be found to the act of May 5, 1884, which c col- 
ored schools into mixed schools, (see 807 chapter New York Laws. 
and signed the act. He not veto it; although he was fo 


He sporost 
of vetoes. 

Second, Istated that Fred Douglass and wife were guests at the wedding 
reception of Mr. Cleveland. 

Anyone who will read the Washington Post of June 16, 1886, will see an 
elaborate account of that brilliant occasion, and they will see the names of 
Fred Douglass and wife in the list os puasa, 

This was the first reception Mr. Cleveland held after his wedding. The 


urt ind, 
Senators, naval officers, and eee of the Army. Coming first after tho 
d baos so exceptionally brilliant, it came to be known as the 
diag reception." 
When I said that he appointed a to be minister to one of the white 
republics of South America, I knew the proof would sustain that statement 
also. C. H. J. Taylor was the negro, and Bolivia was the country. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Ss sii Taos, E. WATSON. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 


tleman from Georgia . BARTLETT]. 
Mr. BARTLETT. . Chairman, I have no desire to Piatra 
any dispute between Mr. Thomas Watson, the former 


ulist 
candidate for Vice-President, and Mr. Cleveland, former 8 — 
cratic President. It is proper to state, however, that the paper from 
which Mr. Watson quotes, the Washington Post of the 16th of 
April, 1886, shows that the 1 Somme to which he refers was a 
public reception, and if he had entirely fair he would have 
so stated. Now, Mr. Watson is not a Democrat, and I desire to 
put in the RECORD a letter from him which demonstrates this as- 
sertion, so that the people of my State may fully understand what 
his gouna statusis, and that he stands ready to opposa the Demo- 
cratic party and its nominees at the 3 ection, 
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e ee consent to print this letter as part of my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks leave to 
insert a certain letter in his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Do I understand that this is a request for 
unanimous consent to insert that article? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I merely wish to inquire if the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] was present? 

Mr. WILL of Mississippi. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi would have objected to it if his objections to the gentle- 
man’s request had been listened to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to inflict this 
upon the House by having it read now, but if objection is made 
to my request I will have it read in my time. I simply desire to 
= it in the Recorp. It is a letter taken from the Missouri 

orld, and has been published in the Georgia papers. 

Mr. MANN. N . to it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there 
objection? 

here was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

TOM WATSON GIVES HIS VIEWS ON THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION TO 

AN OLD 


FRIEND, IN WHICH CAMPAIGN AGAINST OLD PARTIES IS EN- 
COURAGED. 


t we 
© whatever 2 them. 
are for tariffs, both are ee. banks, both are for huge appro- 


ted 
Neither dares to attack the trusts, neither dares to declare against class 
tion, neither dares to offend the money power. 
=o Sp thing the Republicans and Democrats really fight over is the 


office. 
In all other het eee doled peA, 
T rve their separate organizations for the sole p! of deluding 
the people and preventing the organization of an actual Lael bape opposition. 


real difference. 
Booker T. Washington and Cleveland had Fred Douglas 
m. 


his marriage receptio: 
n in office as Roosevelt has done, 


Cleveland it would puzzle the historian to name it. 
T time more favorable for a straight, fearless fight on 
hoe ie eae e e effort. 


a 
Ch r who has made no enemies, and makean 
sive cot stand in my . the old parties will bave cause to tremble 


THOS. E. WATSON. 
FEBRUARY 29, 1904. : 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to make a point of order and submit it to the Chair without re- 
marks. The point of order is that the Committee of the Whole 
has no right to give leave to print or leave to extend. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Except in individual cases. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, it has in individual cases the 
right to give leave to extend, but not the right to give a general 
leave to extend. It has always been so held. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ir so understands the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The point of order I wish to 
make is that the Committee of the Whole has no right to give 
general leave to print or extend. It has the right to give leave 
to extend to a gentleman upon the subject-matter under con- 
sideration. The point of order I make is that under the leaves to 
extend no extension can be made except extension of remarks 
pertinent to the matter under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole have given 
the right to gentlemen speaking in debate to extend their remarks 
without limitation. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Chairman, representing in this House 
the city of Detroit, with its 325,000 people, located on the Cana- 
dian border, I desire to give voice to their almost unanimous de- 
mand for freer trade relations with the people of Canada. Our 
interests have been sacrificed for the last thirty-five years by the 
General Government through a policy which we firmly believe to 
be a mistake for the whole country. 

The citizens of Detroit are convinced that the general welfare 
of all our 3 will be promoted by liberal trade on both sides, 
even though some slight or temporary inconvenience or injury 
might arise to some insignificant interest, and that therefore her 
demand is reasonable and should be voiced and heeded. The op- 
ieee to a general measure of advancement because of some 

isadvantage to an individual business is as unreasonable as that 
of the hand artisan to the introduction of machinery, or of the 


country grocer to the rural free delivery, or the small village to 
interurban electric lines. The smaller must give way to the 
general good for the time being, and in the long run all will share 
in the prosperity. 

I assume in what I shall say that reciprocity with Canada will 
involve a freer market in Canada for our manufactured products 
as well as for our agricultural products. In exchange for reduced 
tariffs on her products, ially her lumber, logs, minerals, 
wheat, and fish, Canada give our manufacturers much freer 
access to her rapidly growi pulation. Except on these terms 
I would not deem it worth w to attempt a negotiation. Some 
of her public men have been quoted against this, but they were 
speaking publicly, and we could not expect them in advance to 
give away their case or to state their best terms. Besides, 
they were speaking as individuals and not in any sense as author- 
ized representatives of their government. 

Detroit is vitally interested in this problem. She is so located on 
the border that nearly one-half of her natural tributary territo 
is cut off by this cial wall. Across the river are the esate 
cities, vi , and smiling productive fields, and the highly cul- 
tured ation of Ontario. Weare connected with all parts of 
the Dominion by four great systems of railway, which spread 
like a network over her entire expanse and reach every village 
and hamlet, while our steamboat lines ramify in all directions 
along her shores but scarcely ever touch because of this absurd 
barrier to trade. 

Hundreds of thousands of Canadians visit us every year, but 
are forbidden to buy in our shops, as they would be glad to do, 


tie by the brass-buttoned customs officers who stand guard at every 


ferry on both sides of the lakes and rivers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Canadians have left their homes and settled on our side 
of the line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and a large fraction 
of our population in all our thriving lake cities and States is made 
up of them and their children. They can not send even a Christ- 
mas gift home to mother, sister, or cousin, or receive one, without 
the most 5 vexatious interference and delay. We 
have over 30, madian-born residents in Detroit, and with 
their children 83 up about 60,000 - nearly one-fifth of our 

ulation. In Chicago there are 98,000 Canadian-born; in Buf- 

0, 18,000; in Cleveland, 10,000, and in Boston, 50,000. We have 
free trade in sons and daughters. Let us have freer commercial 
relations all along the line. 

The United States has 80,000,000 people, Canada has 6,000,000, 
both growing rapidly. Her territory equals orexceedsours. Her 
habitable lands, capable of cultivation, will support 100,000,000 
poopie; She has inexhaustible supplies of raw materials for manu- 

acture, Her known resources are vast and alluring, and only 
suffice to give evidence of still greater stores beyond. 

Our manufacturing interests are now develo beyond the 
needs of our own consumers in nearly all lines and we are seeking 
outside markets. 

There is no field in the world so advan 
from any and all points of view, as Her vast empire 
stretches along our northern border from ocean to ocean, and is 
rapidly filling with a poopie homogeneous to our own, not simply 
an Anglo-Saxon ulation, but an American population, com- 
posed of the best o the white Euro n races, living as we live, 
advancing as we advance along all lines of human achievement, 
Their standard of living and of civilization is like our own, and 
that makes them the greatest consumers, man for man. in the 
world, so that her six millions are equal as consumers to twelve 
millions of some other peoples and to eighteen or twenty-four 
millions of still others. 

In spite of our contemptuous treatment of Canada commercially, 
she is the third sy Sid customer for our goods in the world, Great 
Britain being the first and Germany the second, and Canada buys 
more of our manufactures than any other one country. We ex- 
ported to Canada in 1903 $125,776,000, and we imported $55,649,000. 

Our stand-pat friends, who op reciprocity, boast of this trade 
as if it were a result of their policy instead of its being in spite of 
it,as everybody knows. The natural results of their policy would 
be to stop all traffic, but because a goodly trade exists notwith- 
. = obstructions they boast of it as if they were respon- 
sible for it. 

They brag of our total foreign trade as if it were marvelous, 
but the figures of Canada’s foreign trade show that ours is only 
small in proportion. Our total foreign trade in 1903 was two 
thousand four hundred and forty-five millions, while Canada’s ~ 
was four hundred and seventy-eight millions. Thus our trade 
was only $30.50 per capita, while hers was $79.66. While her 
8 is less than one-thirteenth of ours, her trade was one- 

fth as great; in other words, her foreign commerce without a 
Dingley tariff wall is more than two and one-half times as great 
in proportion to popao: 

More food for reflection for our stand-pat friends is that while 
our foreign trade increased 50 per cent from 1896 to 1902, viz, 


us and promising, 
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from sixteen hundred millions in 1896 to twenty-four hundred. 
millions in 1903, Canada’s increased 100 per cent—from two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine millions in 1896 to four hundred and seventy- 
eight millions in 1903. Again, when we are boasting of the good 


times of 1903 as against the hard times of 1896, as if it were due 
to an increase of tariff, it is well to remember that Canada, with- 
out any such tariff changes and with an average tariff of only 
about one-third of ours. went through the same experience—from 
hard times in 1896 to good times in 1903. 

Our farmers are hurrying in troops into the Dominion and set- 
tling on the limitless wheat fields of the new Northwest. They 
want to buy their supplies from home—the thousand and one 
articles of domestic comfort and necessity. For illustration, they 
want to buy their stoves from Detroit, the era stove-manu- 
facturing center in the world, Why should they be forbidden? 
3 5 folly on our part to limit and curtail our own 
markets 

Detroit sends nearly one-fifth of all the exports of the United 
States to Canada, and it is the belief of our manufacturers and 
merchants that we could easily double and quadruple our trade 
with that great and growing country if it were not for the Chinese 
wall, invisible but substantial, which is built by the statutes of 
the United States. 

While we constitute but one two hundred and fortieth part of 
the population of the United States, we are favorably situated for 
knowing the effect of this tariff wall upon our industries, and we 
desire the Representatives of the United States to know that we 
are substantially unanimous in fayor of a decided change in our 
policy toward trade with the Dominion. Detroit is essentially a 
manufacturing and jobbing town, We have upward of 3,000 
factories engaged in diversified forms of industry and employing 
upward of 75,000 operatives. 

Our people have no selfish desire to increase and expand at the 
expense or to the injury of the remainder of the country, but, be- 
lieving firmly that freer exchanges with Canada would be mu- 
tually beneficial to all the people of both countries, we desire to 
do everything in our power to bring it about, and we earnestly 
submit that a measure which promises on one side development 
of forest, field, and mine, and on the other new markets for manu- 
factures, and on both sides profits to millions of people, ought 
— 12 be stayed because some trifling industry cries out in need- 

ess fear. 

On January 19, 1904, the Detroit Board of Commerce, composed 
of nearly a thousand of our leading manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, jobbers, and business men, unanimously adopted strong 
resolutions in favor of Canadian reciprosity. I personally, about 
ayear ago, addressed a note of DRUT at random to a number of 
leading manufacturers, perhaps two-thirds of whom were Repub- 
licans and one-third Democrats, and received seventy-five replies. 
Of these, all but four expressed themselves enthusiastically in favor 
of reciprocity. Two of the four had already established branch 
factories in Canada, and for that reason alone opposed the measure, 
and one of the other two afterwards expressed his perfect willing- 
ness to abide by the wish of the great body of Detroit manufac- 
turers. : 

. Within the last few days I have received a letter from the Mich- 
igan Mannfacturers’ Association, the opening sentence of which 
is as follows: 

A vote taken by the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association shows us sub- 
stantially unanimous in favor of Ca rocity; that is to say, the as- 
sociation is desirous of proper investigation of the question by the Interna- 
tional Joint High Commission. 

This association is composed of manufacturers located in forty 
cities throughout the State of Michigan. I think I may safely say, 
without fear of contradiction, that at least 99 per cent of our Detroit 
citizens are in favor of much freer trade relations with Canada. 

A favorite saying of the opponents of reciprocity is, We can 
not afford to throw open the markets of 80,000,000 people in ex- 
change for the markets of 6,000, 000.“ This appears plausible, 
but it is not sound. As well might the big city say the same 
thing to the small village near by, or New York to Albany, or 
Philadelphia or Detroit to its surrounding small towns. The vil- 
lager no sooner sells to the city a dollar's worth than he is able to 
buy a dollar’s worth, and so the ability of the 6,000,000 to sell 
Nerf to influence our markets is limited by their numbers and is 
fully equaled by their purchasing power. 

If the Canadians were great producers and nonconsumers, there 
would be force in the argument; but they are, like ourselves, fr e 
and generous livers, according to their capacity. 

Our manufacturers see before them, across the border, a great 
and inviting field, from which they are largely barred by their 
own laws and the obstinacy of theirown Government. For years 
to come Canada will be devoted largely to the development of her 
natural resources and to the production of raw materials. The 
American manufacturer is crying aloud for wider markets, and 
why not gratify the cry? Why go thousands of miles away from 


home, chasing oriental will-o’-the-wisps? If our practical Detroit 
manufacturers all unite in saying they would largely bene- 
fited, that their sales would be increased, and that no harm would 
come to them, it is a pretty good test and good evidence for the 
rest of the country to accept. Foreign outlets are now essential 
to the permanent prosperity of our factories, and unless we strike 
for freer markets in Canada it is certain that even the present 
outlet pe that great country will not continue as free as at 
present. 

Our friends on the other side of this Chamber profess to desire 
an extension of our foreign trade, What field is so inviting or so 
promising in all the world? Itisdirectly at ourown doors, touch- 
ing us along a great oy page Why should we go warring around 
the world searching for trade with nontrading peoples when 
trade on profitable terms is at our own doors, knocking to enter. 
Our entire trade with the Philippines last year was $17,000,000, 
3 a profit of perhaps four millions, at a cost in increased 
war and naval expenditures of perhaps one hundred millions, 
while our trade with Canada was one hundred and eighty mil- 
lions, without a dollar of expense. 

What statesmanship it is that goes hunting for trade with war 
ships and soldiers in remote corners of the world at incalculable 
loss in blood and treasure and at the same time slams the door in 
the face of gentle Miss Canada, who comes with arms filled with 
the golden sheaves of commerce and her face all aglow with 
peace, amity, and sisterly affection? 

It is one thing to protect our industries against the pauper la- 
bor of Europe and the highly organized and capitalized manufac- 
tories of Europe, and an absolutely different thing to set up these 
same barriers 9 8 0 Canada. One may be wise and the other 
the height of folly. 

Surely in manufacturing we can hold our own, but many op- 
ponents of reciprocity claim that it would be injurious to our 
aera an idea which seems to me to be withont any just foun- 

ation. 

If our factories are able to sell more goods in Canada, it fol- 
lows that more men will bə employed in those factories and our 
farmers will have just so many more mouths to feed—surely an 
offset to any importations likely to be made from Canada. 

The effect upon farm prices in the United States would be 
trifling and, in fact, almost infinitesimal. 

A careful comparison of the relative volume of American pro- 
duction and Canadian exportin all principal lines of farm products 
shows that the volume of their exports is so small, compared to 
the total domestic production of the United States, that even if 
all Canada’s exports were dumped into the United States they 
would not appreciably affect the American market. This is true 
in wheat, oats, heed poros hay, horses, cattle, sheep, eggs, 
fiour, cheese. etc. t I mean may be illustrated by the state- 
ment that the total export of eggs from Canada to all countries 
in the world in 1903 was only about 1 per cent of the production 
of the United States, and less than two eggs in a whole year for 
each inhabitant of the United States. 

The principal farm production to be imported would no doubt 
be wheat; but as the price of this, both in Canada and in the 
United States, is fixed by the price at Liverpool, it is absurd to 
suppose that even if all of Canada’s production went by way of 
the United States, either as wheat or as flour, it would appreciably 
affect the American market. In 1903 the import of farm products 
into the United States from Canada was $9,200,000, while the ex- 
por of the same to Canada was $21,601,000. This showing ren- 

ersit probable that under reciprocal free exchange the Canadians 
would import fully as great a quantity of farm products as would 
we, while at the same time it would be an incalculable advantage 
to hundreds of thousands of farmers throughout the entire North, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, if Canadian lumber and timber and 
logs were admitted free into the United States, because the vast 
forests of Michigan and Wisconsin are now practically denuded, 
while millions of acres of the finest timber lands in the world 
remain untouched across the border, from which supplies at rea- 
sonable prices may be drawn for our people for many years to 


come, 
It is fatuous for us to suppose the Canadians will continue the 
present arrangements very much longer. They admitted in 1903 
about $70,000,000 worth of our goods absolutely free, and upon 
fifty-five millions more they levied an average duty of about 25 
per cent, whereas we have raised a 50 per cent tariff wall against 
nearly all their productions. The result is that they took of us 
$125,000,000, while we only took of them $55,000,000. One of 
their great political parties is wholly committed to the doctrine 
of retaliation against us, while the other, which is the party in 
power, declares its purpose to wait a little longer, and if we still 
rsist in our present course it will then fall into line with the 
octrine of retaliation. 
The time is nowripe for the display of a liberal policy upon our 
part, and if we have the wisdom we can effect arrangements 
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which will redound to our untold advantage for all time to come. 
A member of the Canadian government in November, 1903, de- 
clared: 

It will be a serious mistake to that this state of matters will be al- 


lowed to continue. Either the tariff wall of the United States will be ve 
materially lowered dutiable im- 


the nt è of 50 t 

ports or . will b Saget rect tienen 8 

It is now a question of amity and reciprocity or of irritation 
and open commercial hostilities. a most deplorable 5 
points of view. Michigan had one severe lesson when in 
retaliation for the Dingley high tariff on lumber prohibited the 
exportation of logs, the result of which was the shutting down of 
about thirty large sawmills on the Michigan Lake Huron shore. 
throwing out of employment thousands of men and the utter des- 
olation of a number of thriving towns. This shows how narrow 


selfishness will often blind people to their own permanent good. 
The manufacturers of Detroit appreciate that the markets of 


Canada are capable of indefinite and illimitable expansion, and 
that while the present market is of some importance it is of infi- 
nitely greater prospective value, provided our Government is wise 
and seizes its unities. The present policy of this Govern- 
ment tends to drive American capital into investment in i 
raw materials and in Canadian . This is true even 
with the tariff walls of Canada very low, and if they are in- 
creased, as is now threatened, the result will be that in a very 
few years our markets in Canada will be destroyed, and we will 
not only lose what we have got but will lose a chance of the great 
increase which it is plain to any man of good, common sense can 
be readily obtained by reasonable concessions and without injury 
to ourselves. 

Nothing has contributed so much to the marvelous advance- 
ment of our country as perfect freedom of intercourse and ex- 
change between the States and the great facilities for it. If this 
is so, the extension of it between ourselves and Canada, the 
throwing down of all barriers and the building up of facilities of 
transportation and intercommunication, will build up, strengthen, 
and expand both lands. 


The people of Detroit want to trade with the Canadians, and I 
will tell you why: 
First, use they have got the stuff we want, exactly—Ium 


ber. timber, logs, minerals, raw materials; and we have got just 
what they want—the manufactured preducts—a thousand articles 
turned out by our busy factories. 

Second, because they are the same kind of people as ourselves 
the best in the world. 

Third, because they are our next-door neighbors, our friends, our 
cousins, our brothers—blood of our blood and flesh of our flesh. 

Fourth, because the line between us is largely imaginary. But 
for these artificial barriers we would, like kindred drops, have 
melted into one.” 

Fifth, because the future is big with promise for the trade of 
both lands, if sane counsels prevail. 

Sixth, because peace, commerce. and honest friendship are far 
more to be preferred than commercial war. 

William McKinley, on the day before his assassination, stand- 
ing on the borders of Canada, speaking of trade, proclaimed: 
The period of exclusiveness is past; and I can imagine him 
turning his face toward the beautiful and fertile and friendly 
shores of Canada as he gave utterance to that grand thought. 
For many years he had stood as the representative of certain fa- 
vored interests in this land, but he was now lifted above all such 
considerations to the plane of pure and lofty statesmanship. 
Without further personal ambitions, intent only upon making a 
signal success of his last Administration, he admitted and de- 
clared that a change was necessary and pointed forward in the 
direction that he intended to lead his people. 

How sorrowful and how unfortunate that he should have been 
cut down just as he reached the vantage ground of a second and 
last administration and his vision cleared. But where do we find 
his followers and successors? More firmly fixed and set than ever 
in the policy of exclusiveness. The stand-patters and the China- 
men are first cousins—they both would build a wall against out- 
side intercourse. If their policy is a correct one, you ought to erect 
an absolutely impassable commercial barrier and allow no trade 
whatever. Lou should shut out Canada’s products and Canada 
would shut out ours. But no, you say; you want reciprocity in 
noncompetitive articles. 

This policy absolutely bars traffic with any nation in the world 
whose trade is worth having. You want to trade with a lot of 
savages and half-civilized tribes who have no trade worth while. 
If your doctrines are correct, it would be wise to build a tariff wall 
along the Mississippi River and cut off the East from the West, 
and in fact a ing to build a commercial wall around each 

ew England and the East profited by reason of free 
West? The answer to this question points the way, 
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for Canada occupies the same genera] relation toward the United 
States as did the West to the East. 

In my opinion, it is not possible for freedom of commerce with 
Canada to injure the United States in the slightest degree. Our 
industries along all lines are so thoroughly developed and in- 
trenched that serious competition in Hep e is not to be feared; 
and as we believe that e is a good thing and that commerce 
reasonably conducted enriches who engage in it, we believe 
it would be to the great material advantage of both peoples for 
all time to come to enlarge and expand the liberties of trade, 
since it would develop and extend all the industries of both 
countries. And having in mind the assured wonderful future of 
this t country to our north, developing more remarkably to- 
day than ever before, and yet 5 in her indus- 
tries, it is the part of highest statesmanship to cultivate her 
friendship commercially, socially, and . 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chai „I yield to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DOUGHERTY]. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Chairman, to even the casual observer 
it must mi per Fes in these latter days of Republican domination 
of national affairs we have departed far from those 1 les and 

licies of government which were taught and establi by the 
8 of the American Constitution. 

There is a manifest disregard for the principles and traditions 
upon which this Government was founded as the seat of justice, 
the homestead of liberty and equality, and which made it at once 
the friend of labor, the inspiration of youth, and the nursery of 
freemen. 

Under Republican leadership we have entered a new era in the 
history of American politics. Those fixed stars by which the 
fathers were wont to guide the ship of state have faded from the 
sky. New and strange theories have come with Republican author- 
ity; doubt, discord, and discontent stalk amidst confusion, and 
nothing seems steadfast or secure. 

Through favoritism and class legislation enormous wealth is 
being gathered into the hands of the favored few, while honest 
labor is deprived of the fair fruits of toil. Resulting from a system 
of legalized spoliation of the masses by the few, wealth streams in 
resplendent glory from the palaces of trust barons, while gaunt 

verty lingers in the workman’s humble home. Carried to its 
fast analysis, the inevitable result of the continued policy of favor- 
itism and discrimination must force the issue of the bread of 
8 the blood 55 eH eyes careless Fog unreflect- 
ing or the partisan of Republican politics these words may appear 
unfounded and absurd, but in fact they are not extravagant. 

An honest investigation into the profligate expenditure of the 
people’s money, a study of the policy of protection, which is the 
policy of plunder and the er of and monopolies which 
find their special friend and protector in the Republican party, 
will suffice to awaken serious apprehension for the welfare of the 

ple and the stability of ourinstitutions. Upon this question it 
a been well said: 
For every self-governing 
the question of taxation. 
battles of freedom haye been 


le there can be no more momentous 
carn hey 


Passing for the time all other classes and other interests in our 
country. I take occasion now to express my wonder at the patient 
submission of the American 3 to the gross and unjust 
discriminations contained in the general policy of the Republican 
party, embracing the doctrine of protection, which is indirect tax- 
ation, and the trusts and monopolies that result therefrom. 

The following opinion of Chief Justice Miller on this subject 
appeals to us with special force: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid in pri- 
vate ent and to build ap Dale fortunes is none the less robbery 
cause it is under forms of law and is called taxation. 

Of all the people in this country, 10.438,000 of them are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, while all other industries employ only 
18,885,000. The total farm area in the United States is 841,000,000 
acres, an area larger than Germany, England, Scotland, Wales, 
Austria, France, Japan, Spain, and the Transvaal. Yet the farm- 
ers are peculiarly oppressed by the protective tariff, and under it 
our manufacturers are able to sell farm machinery abroad much 
N than our own farmers can buy it. 

In his last annual report, Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
reviews at length the production and exports of American agri- 
cultural products, The increase in the exports of farm products 
for the half century ending 1901 was from $147,000 to $952,000,- 
000,000—550 per cent. The exports of farm products for the clos- 
ing decade of the last century was over $700,000,000, and for 1903, 
slg heat an See only oo 1 

ough the consumption of cotton in country is greater 
than that of any other country in the world, yet in addition to 
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supplying the home market the South exported last year three 
— billion pounds of cotton, worth 8317, 000, 000. 


Of grain and grain products the exports exceeded in value 8221. 
000,000, and in the supply of animals, meats, and meat products 
the value of our exportations was $211,000,000. 

Reviewing the magnitude of agricultural production, after giv- 
ing the figures of the most important crops, Mr. Wilson states 
that the value of all farm products not fed to live stock for 1903 
considerably exceeded their value in the census year, when it was 
given as $3,742,000,000. 

According to the Department’s inventory of farm animals for 
January, 1903, the value of horses was over $1,000,000,000 and of 
mules nearly $200.000,000. The value of cattle of all kinds con- 
siderably exceeded $1,300,000,000; of sheep, $168,000,000, and of 
hogs, $365,000,000. 

Discussing the balance of trade, the Secretary shows that the 
favorable balance to the credit of this country is due entirely to 
thefarmers. The balance of tradein favor of farm products dur- 
ing the last fourteen years, no year excepted, aggregated $4,806,- 
000,000. In products other than those of the farm during the 
same period the balance of trade was adverse to this country to 
the extent of $865,000,000. Our farmers not only canceled this 
immense obligation, but pa $3.940,000.000 to the credit of the 
nation when the books of international exchange were balanced. 
He concludes that it is the farmers who have paid the foreign 
bondholders.” 

These facts clearly demonstrate that the farmer is the most im- 

rtant and potential factor in American commerce, that the 

usiness prosperity of the nation is in no small degree dependent 
upon him; and yet it is also true that the farmer’s interests are 
comparatively uncared for in the halls of legislation. Heis with- 
out organization or special representative. He buys in a protected 
market, at the mercy of trusts, and sells in competition with the 
world. There is no article of necessity used in his household or 
upon his farm that is not seized and made the instrument for his 
piondering and upon which he is not made to pay tribute to trusts 

and monopolies. 

The fact is that the farmer pays approximately 25 per cent 
more for goods manufactured in American mills, in many in- 
stances, than does the foreign consumer for the same article, and 
this in the face of the great expense of transportation to foreign 
markets. The tribute he pays to favored and protected indus- 
tries has enabled at least four corporations to make profits to the 
amount of over $100,000,000 annually. The inequality and injus- 
tice of this policy has given to certain purely manufacturing 
States which are without material agricultural pursuits—such as 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. Michigan, and Massachusetts—a per 
capita wealth ranging from $559 to more than $1,400, while in the 
agricultural States—they being the real wealth-producing sec- 
tions of our country—the per capita wealth does not exceed $300. 

When the principle of equal and exact justice to all men and 
classes was the basic economic principle of this Government, as 
instituted by the fathers, farming was among the most honorable 

arsuits, and farmers were the most wealthy and influential class. 

But since the inauguration of the principle of protection, which 
is but another term for legalized plundering, a great part of the 
wealth that the farmer produces in the sweat of his face goes to 
fill the coffers of protected trusts and monopolies. Granting that 
the farmer now enjoys some measure of prosperity, yet would he 
not be infinitely more prosperous if he were treated fairly and on 
terms of equality with other industries? 

It has come to the point that at the very suggestion of legisla- 
tion affecting finance, stocks, and bonds, trust barons hold up 
their hands in horror and declare that the mere agitation of such 
questions threatens the prosperity of the country. But whence 

comes the voice in the halls of legislation championing the cause 
of the farmer? No subsidy is proposed for him when his crops 
wither with blight and drought and his fields yield no profit. No 
special legislation is sought or pressed, although misfortune and 
famine may threaten him. 

Beginning with the war of the American Revolution and down 
through all the years of our history, for the purpose of securing 
and maintaining the rights of freemen, the patriotism of the farm- 
ers of the land led them among the first to lay their lives upon 
the altar of their country as a sacrifice to freedom. ` 

As a class he is just and patriotic. He patiently bears an un- 
just proportion of the burdens of taxation, and constitutes the 

most stable if not the most highly cultured class of American 


citizenship. 7 

At last the conscience of the American people has been awak- 
ened to this gross, dishonest, inequitable, and unreasonable dis- 
crimination against the farmer, and they are aroused to action. 

To-day, from the Great Lakes on the north to the tepid waters 
that lave the shores of our Southland, from the Atlantic, with its 
marts of trade and commerce, westward through the plains that 
lie in measureless sublimity between the great mountains, on to 


the Golden Gate that the Pacific coast, even throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, wherever honest toil bends 
above its daily task, the penay of the land are gathering their 
forces and marshalling their hosts to march against the forces of 
favoritism and class legislation. And the Democratic party,that 
cameinto existence when the morning stars of this Republic first 
sang together and will endure until oppression is overborne by jus- 
tice, bears aloft and holds high above all other things—high as 
the bright star of Hope above the dismal confines of the tomb— 
the Constitution and the Flag, and emblazoned uponits banners 
in letters of living and imperishable light appears the slogan, 
Equal and exact justice to all men and special privileges to 
none.” By this sign we will conquer. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, there is no subject more impor- 
tant, there is none more deserving of the careful attention of the 
people, than that of the ed paca prevalent in American legisla- 
tive bodies in our boards of aldermen and in our State legislatures. 
This corruption is largely due to the fact that the American peo- 
ple have permitted their representatives to barter away their most 
valuable privile The proceeds of the barter do not, however, 
go into the public ; but into the private pockets of the 
recreant representatives of the people. This corruption, which 
of late years has been so preva'ent and which seems to be all- 
pervading, is caused in the main by the special-privilege corpo- 
rations. The last twenty years has shown a tremendous increase, 
not merely in the amount of interurban transportation, but also 
in the consumption of gas and electricity, and in the nation in the 
increased use of the telegraph and telephone and interstate rail- 
road transportation. 

Coincident with this large increase in the volume of traffic, con- 
sumption of gas, electricity, and heat there has also, owing to 
the inventive genius of the country, been a marked reduction in 
the actual cost of these services. This reduction, however, has 
not inured to the benefit of the public, but has been almost en- 
tirely monopolized by those who have secured possession of fran- 
chises which give them exclusive right to supply transportation 
and other such services. As a result, the margin of profit has been 
largely increased, and this has suggested to the shrewd, able, and 
unscrupulous monopolizers of these franchises the process of what 
has come to be known as ‘‘stock watering.” Instead of reducing 
the charges for the services to the public, they have year by year 
employed a larger number of printing presses to produce stock 
certificates, the larger part of the value of which is made up of 
the exclusive privilege to supply these services which the monopo- 
lists have obtained from legislative bodies. 

As science and invention progresses, there is every reason to 
believe, and in fact it is almost assured, that the real cost of these 
services will be constantly reduced, unless there is some change 
brought about in the relations of the public to these corporations. 
This will simply result in the issning, without any valuable con- 
sideration being paid therefor—i. e., without any real additional 
investment of capital—of millions of additional shares of stock 
upon which these companies will demand that they shall be per- 
mitted to pay a ‘‘ reasonable ” dividend. 

No relief can come to the people from this condition of affairs 
until the people themselves shall have direct control over the legis- 
lation affecting these e corporations. That rela- 
tion and that control can be obtained through what is known as 
the direct legislation system by the institution of the initi- 
ative and referendum.” 

It is because this question is of such Tar reaching. importance 
and is fraught with such large ible benefits to the people; it 
is because students of municipal government view with the 
increase of corrupti by sierra asta corporations of our 
legislative bodies, believing that it must ultimately undermine the 
very existence of government unless it is soon checked, that I de- 
sire to incorporate as a part of this brief speech upon this very 
important subject an Ar delivered by Dr. William P. Hill, of 
St. Louis, on this very subject to the students of the State Uni- 
versity at Columbia, Mo., and would commend its careful reading 
to every Member of this House. 


APPENDIX. 
DIRECT LEGISLATION—THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 
{Address of Dr. William P. Hill to the 2 of the State University, 


Columbia, 
to address this 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am glad of this opportuni 
audience of young men who will soon go forth from this 


and 
half of direct 


d 

Iam here, as . tion and to 
answer the made against it before you last fall by Mr. Frederick N. 
3 corporation lawyer of St. Louis. I take this occasion ot a arid 
ute to out to 


e learning and ability of Mr. Judson as a lawyer and to poin 
you that only a man accustomed as he is by long training and 
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Rule into the intricate technicalities of corporation law could ly have 
res AE PRAIDS & speech Aa Da GIT AGANE DINN and ust a propo- 
sition as direct legislation. 

I also wish to point out to you that I have no intention whatever of 
any reflections on the personal in ty and motives of Mr. Judson; but 
can not from o Tying Sos is sympathies as a corporation lawyer 
are naturally with the clients that have habitually employed him, and t 
these clients, the franchise-holding corporations of this State, are precisel: 
the ones who have benefited the most by the present era of corruption an 
in our ae. and that they are most naturally any re- 

nd toc the present condition of rs. Every man 

5 Hx that Tha interfere with his Sanne or oc- 

on. mane sellin uor is naturally opposed to any pro- 
tion law that will interfere with that business. 

The man in conduc a gambling establishment is naturally op- 
posed toany law N bling, and the corporation that has derived 
great benefit from the pure by 7 tures and municipal as- 
semblies is naturally o to any sy: that will make bri! more 


difficult or impossible, and, furthermore, these franchise corporations, ving 
wn enormously wealthy from the property obtained by them 
eibery of the false representatives of are able toemploy notonly 


our best legal talent to speak in their behalf, but also to subsidize portions of 
this great subject and to 


JUDSON’S OMISSIONS. 

Now, Mr. Judson told you in his speech that there has been a growing and 
8 popular A in this conni among all classes 8 and 
all our great political parties to esta in our various governments a 


ton, San Fran: 
tas teen narn tn the 


portance; that 

legislatures of 9 of the Union, 

and that its adoption by at least a dozen States in the two years has only 
been prevented by the powerful influence of corporate monopolies, 


INDORSED BY DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 1900. 


This t popular demand for this reform resulted in its being incor- 
peene the national Democratic platform of 1900, and later on, in our own 
tate, the Democratic convention at St. sees in 1902, pled. the Demo- 
cratic party in the following emphatic resolution: “Resolved, mo- 
cratic of Missouri, in convention assembled, hereby pledges its candi- 
dates to o! to use their votes and influence, and to all proper means 
to secure the submission to the people of this State of a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the practical application of the principle of direct legis- 
lation through the initiative and referendum.” 

In fulfillment of this pledge to the voters of Missouri by the Democratic 

„the last general assembly has submitted such an amendment incor- 
yore g this principle in our constitution, to be yoted on by the people at 
next general election, in November, 1904. 

Mr. Judson also told you that the cause of this great popular demand was 
a growing distrust of our legisla and the suspicions and even the dis- 
es over this part of his 

of position thereon and intent 
as much as ble its importance. He did not tell you that 
this growing distrust that the le have for our legislatures is y justi- 
fied by the awful disclosures of bri and corruption that haye come from 
every State of our Union and from every city in country. 

He is careful not to tell you that the people have ey, good reason to be 
suspicious of their 1l and muni assemblies; that the le 
have seen them bri that un: e 
infiuence of z property. have 
ven away to these greedy monopolists. Mr. Judson did not tell pu 


on m 


of 
know full well, as Mr. Judson told 


But it is not the crisis that Mr. Judson imagines and seems to fear, to wit, 
that the people may gain a greater control over their Government. The 
real crisis is whether it shall be completely destroyed by a plutocracy of 
bribery and corruption. This is the crisis that the great mass of our le 
see and fear, and this is 3 what they are to prevent by 
a remedy, and this is the reason that they are c for this reform, 
which is the only practical remedy yet offered for this condition. 


THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE. 


people—in fact, 
the paramount issue to-day—is long No reform movement, no citizens 
i 


fic cure for this cbndition. 
rives lawmakers and exec- 
adoption of the referen- 
official prima- 


Mr. Judson, in his speech, gaye you a very concise and able presentation 
of the gradual development of damocratie tendencies in the constitutional 
history of Missouri. I was much surprised that he did this and still more 
rised at the conclusion that he drew therefrom. He told vou“ that the 
constitution of 1820 was adopted by the convention called under the 
e i act’ of Congress, and was not submitted to the people at all for 
ratification.’ 

In this constitution there was no provision for amendment by popular vote, 
but under its provisions amendments were authorized to be made by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses of the general 8 ratified by a two-thirds 
Vote of the next general assembly. constitution of 1865 was 
formed by a convention by the assembly, although was 
no authority in the constitution of providing for such a convention. This 
constitution was, however, submitted to a vote of the people, the constitution 


itself express! viding that it should not go into effect until 9 
the ig This constitution of 1885, thought greatly more democra: 22 
tendencies than the old constitution of 1820, still failed to keep abreast with 
the spirit of the times, and a new convention was called in 1875 to adopt a 


2 edial constitution, that should be more in harmony with the 

constitution of 1875 differs radically from the preceding, and forcibly 
illustrates the modern tendency of imposing detailed restraints upon the 
islative power and upon the taxing and bond-issuing powers of in i 
ties. But the most nt development in these constitutions was the in- 
troduction for the first time in our State of the principle of the referendum; 
that is, the reference to the popular vote. Not only does it provide for 
amendments to the constitution itself by popular vote, but it empowers 
counties, municipalities, and school districts to increase by popular votə their 
tax rate, and to issue bonds. 

Anessentially new feature in American constitutional law was the authori- 
zation of cities to frame their own charters and 5 — them by popular vote, 
which has now bean exercised and is now enjoyed by St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Under section 26 of article 12, the pripis of the referendum is 
directly applied in ROTADE that no act of the general assembly cres 
any banks, except those of deposit or discount, should into effect unt 
submitted to the qualified voters at the next general election, and approved 
by a majority. e same principle is also applied to the removal of a county 


le 
seat, 3 in the county — — and in the provisions for township or- 


still 
po 


IT I8 EVOLUTIONARY, 


Thus we see that the history of our State constitution shows a slow and 
gradual evolution toward this principle of popular control of the Govern- 


ment means of the referendum, and I was very much that after 
Mr. Judson had so carefully and ably pointed out to you this ual evolu- 
tion that he should tell you that the further development of this principle, 


which 1 to be established by the N amendment now before the 
le, was in its nature a revolution. The very definition of evolution is a 
ual and slow change toward a rfect condition. An 
organic, peaceful development taking place along well-established lines. A 
revolution, on the contrary, implies a complete upheaval, violent and sudden 
in its nature. I leave you and the people of Missouri to judge whether the 
tion of this constitutional amendment is not e bred more step in the 
ual unfolding or erie ee evolution of our co tional government. 
opiy she extension to statutory law of a principle already successfully ap- 

t T hange is lutio: isnot i 
u en ep c revolutionary newin 
our State. It been heard before, Did my time permit, I would show you 
by ample quotations that men like Mr. Judson have used that same expres- 
sion every change that has ever taken place in our constitution of 

Missouri. The same arguments were 

and against our constitution of 1865. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGED CORPORATIONS OF COURSE OPPOSE. 


Holders of nature, d to 
ed to introduce a re- 


a more and more 


against our constitution of 1875, 


. all other nations in richness and 
to date or a little ahead; no other nation 
obligation; our 


ilar to these gentlemen 

farther in the history of our coun p 

the adoption of the Federal Constitution, opposing the adopton of N 7 9 
o people were no 


ments 
tlemen were in favor of having the Senators elec: 
President, and of having a limited monarchy, like England. Go back a little 
further in the history of the human race and you will find these same gen- 
tlemen insisting on the divine rights of kings and opposing the establishment 
of . government in any form as a dangerous invention and revo- 
lutionary in its tendencies. I have no doubt that the action of the feudal 
barons in forcing the Magna Charta itself from King John was looked upon 
by men of this classas a most awful revolution. In fact, we have only to 
scratch an opponent of the referendum a little to find an opponent of popular 
government in any form. 


FROM DESPOTISM TO DEMOCRACY. 

The whole of the human race has beena ual de mentfrom 
the Pre rt hint government toward a secre 89 
form. ere has never been any other struggle. The whole 5 of the 
human race is a history of struggle between two opposing proupa of forces, 
On the one side we have had the ideas of justice, of equity, of liberty, of 
have iad wh Jirak of prise: of sOlO of CODA, 

ve e ideas oi of se 0 

Aapon. Sa 


been merely a part of this great struggle; one battle in this great war; one 
‘4 is great theme. Abraham Linco! 

fond of quoting at times, now that he is dead, said: 

“THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE'—LINCOLN. 


“There is an issue that will continue when the poor ton of Judge 
Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between these 
e two principles 
e one is the common 


of 
‘ht of humani Sates a vine right of kings. It is the same 


thei in the defiles of Th læ: 3 ic Spartacus 

eir coun e oi ermopylæ; when ero! ex- 
claimed fa Lis 0 Let tremble in all his let 
the r shui to think that the 7 may have their turn; 
w hurled his defiance at Philip; when Socrates calmly 
taught the truth in the face of death; when Galileo held aloft a new torch of 
science; when Arnold Winklereid payed the way for his countrymen by the 
sacrifice of his own life; when Mirabeau thundered against a debauched 


monarchy; when Patrick — ay exclaimed, “Give me liberty or give me 
death; when Washington guided the ragged heroes of Valley Forge to a new 
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Republic; when Lincoln extended freedom to an humble race; aye, when the 
Savi himself, laid down his life for his ideals of faith and 


8 in our day, and that will continue as as one 
wrong remains to be righted; as long as one injustice remains on top of earth; 
and not alone on îs great page does 

It invades the heart and soul of oray indivi: 
one is called u to choose on which si 
or the other of these princi Ton ani faia nes poe eee does he line 
himself with the forces of . — ty or the ar mies of righteousness. 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 


Parts ta upon the lett hand Oth 
e upon © lel an e u 
‘And the choice geen x 


Careless seems the pe avenger, history's but record 

One death grapple im the darkness twixt old systems and the word, 
Truth forever on the ‘old, wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above his own.” 


And, my friends, this struggle for democracy in government, this struggle 
for the right of the people tocontrol their 9 simply a part of this 
great co t, and at every step of its progress it has encountered these same 
opponents that stand before you to-day opposing this next step in the tri- 
umphant march of li and justice, and whenever these gentleman have 
been driven from one tion to another, in spite of all theaccumulated facts 
ey take their standon next TERO ground and say 
and revolutio . You must advance no further. 
But Mr. Judson seems to intimate that tion is in conflict with 
the Federal Constitution, and that if adopted by the people of this State that 
an effort will be made to have it declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of this State or by that of the United States. Several jurists, who have 
been well known as friends of the co: te interests, have written articles 
setting forth this view. In each case the wish was father tothe thought. 

This is all based on section 4of Article IV of the Federal Constitution, which 
gosrenicee to ev State in the Union a an form of government. 

en the United States Constitution was pted this 3 was thor- 
oughly and the meaning of the “republican form of goy- 
ernment” was decided to bea government in which the political power was 
inherent and vested in the le themselves in accordance with our Decla- 
ration of Independ as from amonarchical form of govern- 
ment in which the tical power was vested in a king or aristocracy—in 
other that the Federal Constitution would not permit the establish- 
ment of a monarchy in any of the States of the Union. 

The idea that this section would one day be used to defeat the very purpose 
it was intended for; that it would be used by a technical quibbling, or play 
upon the words democratic” and “repub! to deny the rigi t of the 
775 le to a more perfect control over Government, never entered into 

e heads of the framers of the Constitution. 

The idea that the extension of the initiative and referendum to statutory 
law, as it already is to constitutional law, should constitute a destruction of 
the republican form of government, would never enter the mind of anybody 
but a corporation lawyer, accustomed by long training to discover hair- 

litting technicalities to defeat the ends of justice and the expressed will of 


0 le. 

‘ortunately there is no reason to fear such contingency. The Supreme 
Court of the United States. in Minor v. Haperset (21 W. , 162), said that no 
particular government was designated as repu in the Constitution, and 
since Mr. Judson delivered his speech this very point has been justly and 
8 by the supreme court of the State of Oregon. 

e court said: “The initiative and referendum amendment does not 


are 
THE PEOPLE INTENSELY INTERESTED. 


The next objection that Mr. Judson claims t the referendum is that 
the people do not take interest enough to vote on measures, and he cites 
a few cases where only 40 per cent of the voters voted on constitutional 
amendments in this State. Mr. Judson is careful not to cite cases where the 
vote on questions was greater than the vote on candidates, asin Boston, where 
a question of gnent public interest drew a la vote than was cast even in 
the Presidential election, and recently in cago where the vote on public 
ownership was very large and convincing. 

When the question presented to the people is onein which they do not feel 
any interest whatever, or is worded in such a way as to be confusing or ob- 
scure, it is evident that the vote would not be large. But where a live ques- 
tion that > agitating the popular mind is presen: the vote has beenall that 


d esired. 

But this feature, far from being a defect in the referendum, is one of its 
many advantages. It is an advan that those unable to read the constitu- 
tional amendments, or unable to understand their import, do not vote upon 
them, leaving the question to be decided by the more r peed portion of 
the ae Under the referendum the ignorant and indifferent ran- 
chise themselves without the necessity of any law nst them. The 
that Mr. Judson complains of y explained by this fact; but 

shows that the constitutional amendments were passed 


o le; 
the main point of the question. He has failed to 
show that the people have ever adopted by popular vote a bad law or have 
ever voted down a one. The opponents of direct legislation will have 
to show us examples where the judgment of the people was faulty or unjust. 
Whereas, on the other hand, we can show that the mistakes of our legisla- 
tures have filled volumes o o statute books. We can show that l 5 


la eir 
very tion, that were unconstitutional, and that it has taken all the 
acumen of astute lawyers like Mr. Judson to unrav There is no fact more 
clear! ical life under the present s the 


ly onstrated in our politi t 
absolute 8 and inefficiency of our legislatures. This fact is notorious 
to every citizen of Missouri. 

THIS PRINCIPLE ENTIRELY DEMOCRATIC, 

Mr. Judson objects that the conception of a democracy is only practical 
among a limited number of le and over a limited territory, and he 
quotes the founders of the Republic, and notably Thomas Jefferson. These 
gentlemen are fond of quoting these great men after they are dead. We re- 


member distinctly that Thomas Jefferson, while living, was called an an- 
archist and a dangerous revolutionist b such men as these. Now, 
Tho: said d town meeting, which was the 
vernment, was the most perfect 
system ever de man, and he deeply regretted that some way could 
not be found by which its benefits could be extended over a pete territory. 
This is y what has been accomplished by the invention of the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

In the days of Jefferson communications were imperfect and uncertain, 
but in the present aay of the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
modern newspaper, discussion can take place as readily over a whole State 
as in the days of Jefferson in asingle township, Abraham Lincoln also said, 
“This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it, 
ere not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 


tion in our State have demonstrated this beyond question. 

When under the present m we find two-thirds of the St. Louis munici- 
1 assembly indicted for bribery and 5 and a t number ot our 
egislators and senators in the hands of our sheriff, when it is a notorious fact 
and common know! throughout this State that only a small part of all 
the facts of corruption have been brought to light we can hardly agree with 
Mr. Judson that prosas system has been a conspicuous success in elect- 

ing honest men to office. 8 
me more objection of Mv. Judson is a sentimental one, and that is that 
we must not change the representative system of government founded by 


our revolutionary forefathers. I yield to no man in my respect for the 
great frounders of our blic; but Iam thoroughly convinced that they 
would have been the first. to have ridiculed the idea that they were estab- 


The best proof we have of this is that during the first ten years after the 
founders of it themselves 88 


DIRECT LEGISLATION THE REAL REMEDY. 


But the great defect in Mr. Judson's argument is the fact that he sets forth 
no adequate remedy for the present era of corruption in our politics. He 
admits that this corruption constitutes a grave peril, requiring our most 
thoughtful consideration and our most patriotic 3 the only 
remedy that he suggests is that we must elect honest men to office. The peo- 
ple have tried to do that for years and years and always with the same sig- 
nal failure. We have had committees of a hundred and committees of fifty, 
citizens’ leagues and public welfare commissions, of which Mr. Judson him- 
self has been a member, and always with the same result. 

There may have been a time when our primary elections had in them some 
element of fairness and decency, but my eet does not go back far enough 
to recall it. They are now so malodorous that no man with a modicum of 
self-respect can attend them. They are planned and conducted with that 
end in view. The political wants results which the presence of decent 
citizens ht defeat. Naturally, the le have come to see that it is the 
system itself that must be changed, rather than the men. The Direct Legis- 
lationists claim that under the present conditions it is quite impossible to 
elect honest men to office. Candidates for an office can be divided into two 
classes, the honest and the dishonest, and under the present system the dis- 
honest man can win the race the honest man every time, 

Take, for instance, the house of delegates in St. Louis. The of that 


tion to his time and Iabor for the honor of serving his country in the house of 
8 There are few people patriotic enough to make that sacrifice; 
u 


them. And af ter all, my friends, it is a plain business proposition. M. mt 
aa 88 ntrol him, veto his 8 discharge him 
ora 


had absolutely no con over him 
pomer of attorney to do what he liked with 
is a self-evident proposition that in the ma- 


„all classes of ci 
t the tera of corruption and 


been 
direct Loa ay ye 
that is complete and specific and that experience demon- 


PEOPLE WISER THAN THEIR REPRESENTATIVES. 
The famous Swiss statesman, Numa Droz, ex-President of the Republic of 
Switzerland, said: 

“Under influence of the referendum a ‘ound change has come over 
the spirit both of Parliament and people. has abolished the 
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nich menaced our Republic. The people have generally shown 
. than the 8 E= T 


Since the referendum has 

no charter m 
st ee lature. There has been no 8 ha t 

um, Its presence in the constitution alone has sufficed to abolish 


said: 
ve had 


referen 
corruption.” = 
‘Abd after all, my friends, this question of direct legislation isa very aim: 
ple one. It is a struggle to about the same things that our revolution- 
ary forefathers fought and died for. If their Declaration of Independence 
announced tothe worldan imperishabie truth—thatall political 
power is inherent in and vested in the people the: ves; that all govern- 
ments derive ust powers from the consent of the governed— direct 
legislation is use it is simply a method to perfect and enlarge the 
control of the over their government. No man has ever denied these 
great truths without selfish motive in his heart. Kings have denied them 
g their divine right because they were riding on the backs of 


ed. We want, not only 
not only the dence of the State, but 
absolute sovereignty and independence 


We do not wish to destroy the representative Government established 
our forefa i bu 


Government. Weclaim that under present conditions it only represents 
8 a few political bosses and boodlers and misrepresents the great mass 
of our 


people. s; 
We chim that there is only one use for law—but one excuse for - 
ment, and that is the preservation of liberty and justice. To give to each 
man his own; to secure to the farmer what he produces the soil; to the 
mechanic what he invents makes; to the artist what he creates, and to 
the thinker the right to express his thoughts. 

We claim that a crisis indeed has been reached in our tative Gov- 
ernment, a struggle to preserve it from becoming a pl of boodle, 
bribery, and corruption. 

THE PEOPLE MUST PURIFY GOVERNMENT. 


Wo claim that it is absolutely necessary for the propie toaronse themselves 
and thale Governanenk thas the 5 ci : 
0 


sey F people, and for the people shall not perish from 
een . 
for 
w tand ages ht- 
ing the battles they would fight if present in our time. That we are the heirs 
lorious all those glorious victories that have been conse- 
nals. hack . 1. Tre 5 
an us us onward, ever on 
8 in our work, all that fone tins of icin and martyrs, prophets 
and her who have struggled to uplift the human race. Our canse is the 
sacred and holy cause of human progress. 
Our ultimate victory is certain because, 


cause it beckons d toa higher and nobler destiny where dishonesty 
and vice shall no rule in our sla’ where corruption blind 
y judice no longer preside over our judicial bench, where on 
ever broade: horizon of a coras future shall dawn the glad sun- 
shine of honesty an and where at last the bars of ignorance and 
se! and which seyer shall be fused in one h forever. 


Mr. LLOYD. I yield the remainder of my time except one 
minnie to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I rise to a 55 inquiry. How 
much time has been consumed on other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
has five minutes to his credit. 

Mr. LLOYD. I think that this side of the House is being 
charged with interruptions. I should be very sorry, under the 
circumstances, if anything of that kind is done, because I should 
like my friend from Virginia to have ten minutes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Iwill ask unanimous consent, if permissible, 
that the gentleman from Virginia have that time. 

Mr. LLOYD. Then I will yield the gentleman from Virginia 
ten minutes and retain one minute for myself. 

Mr. HAMILTON. If thirty minutes was fixed by the House 
as the time for general debate in the committee, it seems to me 
that the debate will have to be closed in that time. 

Mr. LLOYD. But interruptions, I presume, are not to be 
counted as speeches? 

Mr. PAY We can not change the time fixed for general 
debate except in the House. I suggest that the gentleman from 
Virginia can get five minutes on an amendment when we take up 
the bill under the five-minute rule; but the order of the House 
can not be changed now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLOOD] 
is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, a number of gentlemen on this 
side of the House have devoted such patriotism and intelligence as 
they possess for a good part of this session of Congress in efforts to 
secure the of some bill to relieve a portion of ouragricultur- 
ists who are — more from unjust taxation than any other 
class of American citizens. I mean the tobacco growers. Iwant 


the tobacco growers to understand, Mr. Chairman, why the exertion 


on the ps of so many Members on this side of the House in their 
behalf resulted in nothing more than exciting interest among 
Members generally, and perhaps in arousing the conscience of the 
country. upon this question, which is so important to them. 

Mr. 8 the intelligence of no man, the patriotism of no 
man, the learning of no man is worth anything upon this floor 
except so far as it may serve to rouse the conscience of the coun- 

. That was demonstrated on Saturday last when the vote was 

en after the great speech made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. pape Under the rules adopted here and as con- 
strued and enforced by the Speaker and his coterie of bosses, this 
House has become a moot court, in which the only privilege left 
to a vast majority of its Members is to make a speech for or 
against some legislation which is a foregone conclusion. 

Every bill which brings forth the poor pretense of a debate is 
predestined and its fats determined by one of the several auto- 
crats in whose favor the Republican majority of the House have 
abdicated our power and our functions. A number of us intro- 
duced bills for the relief of the tobacco growers. Those bills went 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and were by that com- 
mittee referred to a subcommitte>, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], one of the elect, was made chair- 


man. 
tho After brushing aside those bills which were prepared by gen- 


tlemen who are familiar with the subject and familiar with the 
conditions which surround the tobacco growers, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania prepared a bill of his own. or, rather, had one 
repared by the head of one of the subordinate bureaus of this 
vernment. That bill, Mr. Chairman, was stripped of every 
provision which was distasteful to the domestic tobacco trust or 
the foreign governmental combinations which have been oppress- 
ing the tobacco growers. This poor pretense of a relief bill, 
which, in my opinion, was only in the most insignificant degree 
beneficial to the tobacco planters, was held up by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. and was only reported on terms. 
The gentleman from Pennsylyania, with the cynical candor of 
aman of autocratic power and habituated to its illegiti- 


this | mate exercise. notified the friends of the tobacco growers that un- 


less they agreed in advance not to offer any amendment to his 
bill not even that would be sig Shag to this House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; that it. along with the other 
bills upou this subject, would be relegated to the limbo of still- 
born legislation. e i Mr. Chairman, that we were in 
the hands of the Philistines, and that in order to get this infini- 
tesimal relief for the tobacco growers we had to accept this con- 
dition, so humiliating to the dignity of this House and such an 
outrage upon our rights as Members of this body and the rights 
of our constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, when Oliver Cromwell cleared out the Parlia- 
ment House with a file of soldiers it was no whit more tyrannical, 
no whit more subversive of the fundamental principles of repre- 
sentative government than this assumption on the part of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania of a power which should only be 
323 bya majority of this House namely, the power to legis- 


Even after we had agreed to the condition of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and he had reported his bill, though it was a 
privileged measure and he could have called it up any moment. ĩt 
stood on the Calendar from day to day until the time had passed 
when there was any hope that the Senate would take it up and 
act upon it, and it is now in a Senate Committee, where it will 
remain for this session, and the tobacco growers will be deprived 
of the small relief it carried for another year. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the time will soon come when the 
Democratic party will restore to this House its ancient privileges 
fine e when the representatives of the people can meet 

ere and freely and deliberately discuss the interests of their con- 
stituents, and when the ing hand of the Executive and the 
tyranny of the bosses wiil no longer be permitted to usurp the 
powers which should reside in the majority of this House. [Re- 
newed applause. ] 

Then, and not until then, will we have in very truth a govern- 
ment of the people. Then, sir, will the rule of the plutocrats and 
the dominance in our affairs of the trusts and monopolies pass 
away forever, having left behind one of the most di 
chapters in American history. when money was elevated above 
men and women; when an aristocracy of wealth was created and 
built up, and when a predatory gang of monetary bandits and 
vampires were permitted to prey at will upon the misfortunes 
and necessities of the people. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [Aftera 

pause.] The Chair hears none. i 
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Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan]. 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. i , the comfort and prosperity of our 
people depend largely upon the policy of the Government with 
rd to its internal improvements. 
isisa great country. Extending from ocean to ocean and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. with a population of upward of 


eighty millions of the most intelligent and progressive people on 
earth, the country’s development and the prosperity of the people 
are worthy of the highest consideration by Representatives in 
Congress. 


OUR INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


Our internal commerce amounts to the amazing total of over 
$20,000,000,000 a year. This estimate is upon the basis of butone 
transaction between producer and consumer, and the total has 
more than doubled in the past ten years. The volume of manu- 
factures of the United States is more than twice as much as that 
of Great Britain. Who can tell what our manufactures will be 
ten or twenty years hence? In agricultural products this country 
is far in advance of any other, and its mineral resources exceed 
those of any land. To keep pace with this great increasing com- 
merce we should provide liberal appropriations for river and har- 
bor improvements. An examination of the appropriations for the 
past ten years discloses that expenditures for all branches of the 
Government have largely increased from year to year. 

APPROPRIATIONS COMPARED. 

The appropriations of the present session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress aggregate the enormous sum of $781,574,629.99, which 
includes large increases for the army and navy establishments, 
and this at a time when we are at peace with all the world. Dur- 
ing the four years of the Cleveland Administration, 1894-1897, the 
total expenditures amounted to $1,758,699,216.43, while during 
the four years of the McKinley Administration, 1898-1901, the 
total expenditures were 82,430. 316,390.29, an increase in four 
years under McKinley of $671,617,173.86. During the Adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt the expenditures increased to the 
unprecedented sum of $2,641,724,019.18. This is more than $211,- 
000,000 more than the entire expenses of the McKinley Adminis- 
tration, although the Spanish-American war occurred during that 


time, and $883,000,000 more than during the Cleveland Adminis- | Ihe maxim 


tration. 
RESULT OF REPUBLICAN POLICY. 

In order to carry out the policy of the Republican party it is 
necessary to increase greatly the expenditures for the Army and 
Navy. This has been done at the expense of the much-needed 
internal improvements. From the enormous sums of money ex- 


pended to maintain the Republican policy of colonial possessions | f 


the business and labor interests of the country receive no benefits; 
while the improvement of our rivers and harbors not only inures 
to the benefit of the entire country, but such improvements are 
absolutely essential for the needs of our rapidly increasing internal 
and foreign trade. The completion of many improvements already 
initiated and the erection of needed public buildings would give 
employment to thousands of our workmen at home and would 

tly facilitate the business of the country. No provision has 
es made during this session for the completion of the vast num- 
ber of river and harbor improvements, public buildings, and aids 
to navigation that have been recommended to this Congress with 
the expectation of favorable consideration. 

BLACK ROCK HARBOR, NEW YORK. 

Among the many improvements that have been considered by 
the River and Harbor Committee of this House is one for the im- 
provement of Black Rock Harbor, New York. The object of the 

roposed improvement is to enable the deep-draft vessels of the 
3 to reach the quiet, deep waters below the shoals and rapids 
at the head of the Niagara River, and thus give to general com- 
merce and all the territory lying between Lake Erie and Niagara 
Falls the great benefit that would result from better harbor fa- 
cilities. From the reports of the Secretary of War it appears that 
the matter was referred to Maj. Thomas W. Symons, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, for a preliminary examination. 
His report to Gen. G. L. Gillespie, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, on October 1, 1902, states, among other things: 

It is my opinion that the work as outlined is not only worthy of pene an 
dertaken by the United States, but ought to be undertaken, and it is advis- 
able to do so with the least ible delay. 


In 1888 a project was ad for improving the Niagara River 
Erie to Tonawanda. Stated briefly, this was to remove rocks and shoals 
make a channel deep enough for vessels of 16 feet draft at 


so low that the actual draft in com- 
been limited to about 14 feet. 
and for several reasons: It 


to 7 
class, the old-fashioned 


fewer and fewer every year, it can not be extended 


wness of the channel without ex- 
rock dam at the head 


larged to overcome the swiftness and shallo 

wide and deep channels through the natural 
, which would lower the waters of Lake Erie, to the general detri- 

ment of all the cities and the commerce on the lake. In order to accomp! 


lish 
ble river into 


the object aimed at—of bri this portion of this great na 
the Lakes—an 


the Great Lakes system without detriment tothe commerce 
entirely new project must be adopted. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF IMPROVEMENT. 


deepened sufficiently to accommoda: 
lock at its downstream end suffi 


8 splendid — SE Aer f the Niagara Ri 
m mdid na ro iver 
below the shoals and rapids at its head. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE IMPROVEMENT. 

improvement for several reasons: 


tage is taken of natural conditions and necessary and reasonable 
provements in these natural conditions are made. 

‘The highest industrial development of the country demands that all along 
this Niagara frontier there shall be assembled conveniently and without 
hindrance transportation by lake, river, canal, and rail, and the power gen- 
erated at Niagara Falls. e benefits to result from the p improve- 
ments are so t, so needed, so undoubted, and so immediate, and of such 
general usefulness that I have no hesitation in recommending that they be 
undertaken by the Government. 


Furthermore, in this report Maj. Theodore A. Bingham, Co: 
of Engineers, United States Army, in showing the mak 
providing for deep-draft vessels, says: 

The depth of the channel adopted is 23 feet at mean lake level, or the level 
of the Black Rock Harbor-Erie Canal wa 


terway. 
This depth phere 8 it is the depth established for all improve- 
m_for the 


records,“ published in The Marine 
1908: = 


“The William Edenborn, of the Pittsburg 1 on August 
1, 1908, smashed her own record, and, of course, all other 8 besides, in 
moving from Escanaba to South bene a tons, or 9,864 net of 


iron ore. With this cargo she drew es aft and 20 feet 5 es 
orward. 
“The Manila, of the Pittsburg Stea: Com; carried 7,820 or 
TTT 
e Manila, while a tow barge, ies the 0 e 
steam and ranging from 42) to 470 feet in len over all, witha tes 
of 50 feet—the typical large modern on the Great Lakes. 


The draft of 19 feet may be taken as 6 
draft vessel. The channel 23 feet d at mean level would have a depth at 
low water of 3 feet less, or 20 feet. It is desirable and advisable for safe navi- 
peon to have at least I foot of water under a vessel's keel at all times; so the 

w. water depth of 20 feet would fully meet the conditions required for fair 
navigation for the typical dee; ft lake vessel under all but extraor- 
ee 8 conditions, which occur at infrequent intervals of a few 

mrs each. 

The channel would also be navigable, . 2 under low-water conditions, 
lower than 2 feet below mean level (which not Lat se: except during a 


part of the seasons of low water in the Great Lakes), for the four large ves- 
sels of the Edenborn known as the big four.“ These vessels are 498 
feet long over all, with 52 feet beam and, when fully loaded, of about 21 feet 


The report further states that the improvement will cost 


$4,500,000. 
IMPROVEMENT OF ERIE CANAL. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of New York has expended $56,000,000 
on the Erie, Oswego, and Champlain canals. The people, by an 
overwhelming majority, have authorized the enlargement of 
those canals, so as to provide for barges of 1,000 tons capacity, 
For this p there has been appropriated by the State $101,- 
000,000. This work, the greatest of its kind ever undertaken, with 
the exception of the Panama Canal, is to be done aimar by the 
State of New York, and the commerce of the country will be im- 
mensely benefited thereby. 

In order, however, that commerce shall share to the fullest 
extent in the benefits of this great enterprise, the Government 
should begin at once the improvement of the Black Rock Harbor, 
so that it may be completed and open to navigation when the 
canal is finished. The improvement of this harbor is not a local 


but a national undertaking. Terminal facilities are absolutely 
necessary if trade is to benefit properly from the great work of 
the State of New York. 


At the present time a 
the seaboard by way of 
to better the existing conditions on this 


CANADIAN ROUTES. 
great volume of American trade reaches 

, and unless prompt action be taken 
much more will be 


1904. 
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diverted, to the detriment of American commerce. The comple- 
tion of the 22-foot canal from Georgian pay by way of the Ottawa 
River to the St. Lawrence, on which work is to soon begin, will 
shorten the distance to the seaboard and giye Canada a tremendous 
advantage over the United States. In order to overcome this ad- 
vantage this Government must provide facilities that will enable 
American commerce to proceed by American routes. Our com- 
merce should be carried in American bottoms; it should proceed 
to the seaboard by American routes; it should be handled by 
American citizens, so that American interests above all else should 
be benefited. Of what avail, if we squander with lavish hand un- 
told millions for the benefit of distant and alien peoples, if our 
own country is to be neglected? 
REPUBLICAN NEGLECT AND REMEDY. 

It is unfortunate that the exigencies of an approaching national 
campaign have made it necessary for the Republican party to ad- 
journ Congress at a date unprecedented in our history, and thus 

tpone action upon many important matters. It is more un- 
ortunate that the policies to which the country has been com- 
mitted by the party in power have resulted in the expenditure of 
sums much in excess of what would be required by an economical 
administration of the public affairs. Distant peoples and lands 
have been carefully looked after by this Congress, while much 
1 would be of great value to all of our people has been neg- 
ected. 

Believing that the true mission of this country is not so much 
to bring every less fortunate and uncivilized people up to our 
standard, but that it is to bring peace, prosperity, and happiness 
to the poopie of this country, it is my earnest hope that the 
country speedily come back to its original and fundamental 
policies, which will be furthered by a great Democratic vic- 
tory in the coming campaign. [Applause. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, in concluding the debate on this 
gide you will pardon me for calling attention to the fact that the 
bill before the House is to provide a Delegate from Alaska. 
[Laughter and applause.] I will further say, sir, to my fellows 
on this side of the Chamber, the minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Territories have carefully investigated this bill and 
have done the best they could, in connection with the majority, 
and haye presented the most perfect bill possible with the light 
that could be obtained. I believe that every Member of this body, 
either Democrat or Republican, ought to vote for this bill. [Ap- 


planse. 
Mr. TON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has eleven minutes re- 


maining? 
maining. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, much has been said, and more 
has been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and in the press, 
relative to White House expenditures. Before discussing this 
subject I want to express my sympathy to the Democratic party 


in their hour of turmoil, confusion, and distress, wandering about | tre 


like a rudderless ship encountering shoals and rocks, about 
on the high seas of disruption, withont issue or hope of reaching 
an agreement on either candidate or platform. 

For the information of those who have cherished the hope of a 
reconciliation of the Democratic party, I read to you from the 
Washington Post of April 24, reporting Bryan’s Chi speech 
on the New York platform, the ized Democratic party 
and its paperaro candidate—the party eulogized and defended 
by the eloquent gentleman from New York, Mr. COCKRAN, in his 
two hour trade speech of last Saturday: 


PLATFORM FOR A DODGER. 


The New York platform isa Wee purr ge fit only for a dishonest 
party. Noone but an artful r would stand upon it. The submission 
of such a platform to the voters of a State is an insult to their intelligence, 
for it is intended to deceive them, and a deliberate attempt to deceive, espe- 

ially so clumsy an attempt as this platform, isa reflection upon the brains 
of those to whom it is submitted. 

This platform proves that the opposi 
not opposition to silver, but opposition to every needed reform and opposition 
to all that the masses desire. 

I had expected that a platform prepared 6 Mr. Hill for Judge Parker 
would be evasive and lacking in frankness, but I did not conceive that any 
body of men calling themselves Democrats would present such a platform as 
a recommendation of a candidate. * * + 

Can anyone doubt that with such a platform as was adopted in New York 
and with a candidate whose conscience would permit him to run upon such 
a platform—does anyone doubt that with such a platform and candidate 
the party would be re arise beforehand to the corporations that are 
now using the Government as a private asset and plundering the people at 


Ifor one am not willing that the Democratic pu shall become the tool of 
„ Iam not willing that it shall be the champion of organized 
w t 


ADVICE TO DEMOCRACY. 


Let us drive out of the party every Democrat who betrays his 3 
official who would administer the office for his private advantage. t us 
make Dem: stand not for good government, for honest govern- 
ie people, by the people, and for the people.” 


ment, but fora government “of 


tion to the Kansas City platform is | sned 


Having been driven to this unfortunate condition, some have 
seen fit to avenge themselves by maliciously attacking our worth 
President, charging him with extravagance and unjust expendi- 


tures. 

Itis to be regretted that you should stultify yourselves by resort- 
ing to the use of absurd, malicious, contemptible falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, manufactured and inspired by yellow journals, 
and which are without foundation or a word of truth in them. 

Indeed, you are entitled to sympathy. With this eruption in 
your ranks and est 3 ted . 1 po 
gress, prosperity, and a happy condition o e people, brought 
about under the seven years 07 Republican rule, Republican prin- 
ciples, and Republican policies, it is plain to you and to every- 
body that your defeat is certain next November. This is unfor- 
tunate for you, viewing it from a political. standpoint; but how 
fortunate it is for the American people that we have such a clean, 
fearless, honest, patriotic President. 

One who has labored so earnestly, conscientiously, and faithfully 
to fulfill his burdensome duties, always in thorough sympathy 
with the best interests of all the people, always pursuing his 
duty with fidelity, dignity, and rectitude of purpose, dominated 
by noble and lofty ideals; a statesman, a diplomat, fortified b 


‘a wealth of learning; a man whose character, success, record, 


both private and public, is without a stain of immorality, decep- 
tion, fraud, or corruption, his loyalty to principles. his devo- 
tion to truth, his untiring energy, his lofty ideals and conscien- 
tious work, entitle him to the and admiration of all. 

Such is Theodore Roosevelt, the man whom the Republican 
pay will present as its candidate in the coming election: and, 
gentlemen, you are wasting ink, time, and energy in circulating 
such absurd misrepresentations. While I fully appreciate that 
thecharges made will not be taken seriously, however, in view of 
all that has been printed, I will incorporate in the RECORD some 
editorials to show what is thought of it by honest and reliable pub- 
lications. First, one from the Skandinaven, of Chicago, under 
date of April 15, a paper of thirty-nine years’ standing, with a 
large circulation, not only in the United States, but in other 
countries, owned and edited by men of the highest standing and 
integrity, and whose veracity is beyond reproach, a paper first 
and all the time a champion of honest and clean government, men, 
and administration of affairs. The Skandinaven says: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE LIARS. 

72 A ne Hel 

“President Roosevelt has spent more of the 
for the amusement of himself and Saray than 
and Grover Cleveland in eight years. 8 
has wasted more in luxuries tha 
Yacht, Maion, af es he 


le's money in two years 
Kinley spent in five years 
mee the days of Grant no President 


That these statements areabsurd and malicious lies is a matter of common 
knowledge to everybody who has kept himself or herself informed on cur- 
rentevents. Th to serve mal ends, and have been 


likely to work misch 
re as 8 0¹ o be 

thfu: re is evidence that the compact chunk of lies published by the 
Reform has misled some well-meaning people. 

Also one from the Outlook, under date of April 9, 1904, a non- 
partisan publication: 

IS THE PRESIDENT EXTRAVAGANT? 

Doctor Jowett, master of Balliol, the eminent translator of Plato and one 
of the most gentle and delightful men ever produced by Oxford University, 
once, in a moment of natural resentment at some unjust criticism of some oi 
his i tive acts, laid down this rule for a man of action: Never re- 
tract. Never explain. Get it done, and let them howl.” 

There are times, however, when 1 or denials are necessary 
even for men of on—if not by way of justification of certain courses pur- 

or certain acts performed, at 1 by way of relieving the honest solici- 
tude of friends who, on hearing definite accusations made and not knowing 
the facts themselves and receiving no denial from the person accused, are 
ing stories. and from 


grea’ ‘bed and troubled. 
No man in this country sosuffers from false and pi 
his inability to make his honest and indignant denials qob asthe man who 
fills the office of President. It isa common idea that Washington, owing to 
the supreme nobility of his to his supreme importance to his coun- 
try, and to thesupreme necessity for national safety of a united and patriotic 
pops during the first 8 was spared the mal slanders and at- 
which are all too common litical life. e contrary is, however, 
true. The current newspapers and political literature of Washington's time 
e sora] a Of extravagnaen. of ESEA of AET tee 
Q mo! of ex V: ce, sno ess, o. — 
25 of political incapacity—in fact, of the whole round of moral and of- 
ficial defects which a base antagonism is constantly seeking for and 
rejoices when it thinks it discovers them. 
attacks are made upon President Roosevelt. A typical one is con- 
tained in the following paragraph from the Commercial Appeal, of Memphis. 


Tenn.: 
“ We want to see a Democrat in the White House again for a number of 
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. Mr. Roosevelt 
his vanity, to 


children, an me. There is probabl; not a m 
amuse y 


r $200,000. Hea ted for his own use and that of his a 
(0 naval ht, bad over $50,000 worth of i init and bas 
porn dae assigned 


also had vessels 


Bay. 


At eat planes these c seem so extravagant in statement and so un- 
FF . wisp DY CEKAN 
t rou; country so wide us 

Ja me to state the facts not for the sake of the 


se ho, 
just? disturbed when the President of the United States is openly accused 
of — extravagance no is made. The facts in the 7 foe are as 


lowe tion has been made for a new stable at the White House. 
and business 


coast. 


dent receives guests at his table at dinner or luncheon he pays the butcher, 
the baker, 9 r out of his own po It is true that thereisa 
tennis court on the White House grounds, t it cost less than S- which is 
a much smaller amount than was e ed upon the greenhouses under pre- 
vions Administration’. We think there can be no serious objection on the 
of any decent American to the ping wot et bam tennis with his chil- 
and it is impossible for them to play except on the White House 
grounds, 

Finally the enlargement and improvement of the White House was made 
not on the recommenda’ ion of President Roosevelt, but on the initiative and 
with the approval of Congress without regard to political The White 
House was unsafe and insanitary, and Congress ener ougt t that it was 
improper and undignified to leave it longer in the condition in which it was 

ore the present renovation. Senator COCKRELL, of Missouri, and Con- 
ee ee both well known and influential Democrats, 

tors and Congressmen who took the lead in having the 

changes made. 


There is no question that the American pore at large wish that their 
President, whatever may be his party, shall live in dignity and with appro- 
te surroundings. e White House is not a private residence. It is open 
visits both of Americans and of di officials and travelers from 
other countries. The Outlook ventures to say that the President and his 
family accept their temporary home in the ite House as one of the bur- 
dens, not as one of the advantages, of the Presidential office. No American 
with any knowledge of the habits of dignified living can object to the reason- 
able diture of money which has made the White House more efficient 
as the Executive Office of the President, and more a) 
as the place in which public tions and official 
benefit not 5 the President's 


et and Cabinet officers chewed wooden toothpicks in public and spat 
obacco juice with equal facili 


I believe the American people, irrespective of party, not only 
desire truth in the matter of public affairs, but also fair play. 
During this session of Congress I have sat in my seat and listened 
to all manner of fairy tales from our friends on the other side 
with regard to criticisms of the Republican party, its policies, 
and its administration. We expect this from them, especially 
upon the eve of the national campaign. j : 

The Republican party speaks for itself, and the wisdom of its 
policies and counsels are attested to-day by the grandest epoch of 

ity the nation has ever known. It is not to defend it that 
2 — here to-day, but rather to correct reckless perversions of 
facts with regard to the present occupant of the te House. 
If anything is needed to show the straits to which the Democratic 
party is driven for material for the coming campaign, the best 
example is furnished by these wholesale misrepresentations of 
facts in regard to White House expenditures, : 

There are some facts generally known to all of us, y 
those of you who have inv: ted and given this matter thought 
and attention. You know and I know, as stated in these articles, 
that the charges made are false and without foundation, 


First, as to the newstable for the White House. a matter which 
has been discussed more or less on the floor of this House: To start 
with, no recommendation was made by the President for an ap- 
propriation for this perns Again, the stable is located on 
unhealthy ground and on ground set aside for memorial purposes, 
and sooner or later the stables will have to be moved. and the 
recommendation made by the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds was proper. The President’s stable is carried on 
cogs as it was carried on under President Cleveland, Harrison, 
and McKinley, and his other predecessors, It is chiefly used for 
Government horses and carriages. The President’s own horses 
and carriages have been paid for by himself, not by the Govern- 
ment. The President pays for the coachman and for the feed of 
his horses, 

Relative to the Mayflower and the naval review, the facts are 
exactly as stated in the article in the Outlook, and every patriotic 
citizen will approve of what was done in this respect. 

Next, as to the alleged e diture for furniture and decora- 
tions of the White House: e the plans carried out may not 
meet the approval of all, whatever work was done was anthor- 


decency | ized by Congress on its own motion, without any suggestion or 


recommendation from the President. Democrats and Republic- 
ans alike agreed that the work was absolutely necessary. Mem- 
bers on your side were among those who took the lead in the 
Senate and House in advocating the change. The building had 
come to such a condition that it was necessary to prop up the 
floors whenever a reception was held. 

The work was done by McKim, Meade & White, architects, and 
the results of their efforts to restore the White House to what it 
was originally planned and designed to be in the days of Wash- 


been | ington and Jefferson haye met with cordial and almost universal 


approval from architects of this country and all whoare interested 
in the preservation of a great historic landmark. Every compe- 
tent architect in the country will tell you that it was a genuinely 

atriotic service thus to restore it to its old simple and stately 


gnity. 

The cost of these improvements, including the erection and 
furnishing of the new utive office building, was not much 
over half the sum stated in the article mentioned, and incidentally 
the expenditure of this money removed the necessity of a much 


larger nditure within a very few years to rebuild the White 
ene e changes that have been made will stand fora century 
J come. 


In the White House the upper floor is used only for the Presi- 
dent's family. The two lower floors, with the e<ception of the 
kitchen and dining room, are used for the public, the family of 
the President never otherwise using these two floors unless in 
connection with receiving the public. Petween 150,000 and 200,000 
citizens every year visit the White House and go through these 
two floors, or are received personally by the President and Mrs. 
Rooseyelt. Almost the entire expense of the rebuilding of the 
White House was for thes two floors used by the public. The 
only thing done with the rooms on the floor used by the Fresi- 
dent and his family was to repair them, put in modern plumbing, 
etc.; in short, to alter them only so as to make them fit for habi- 
tation. 

All the unusual expense was for the two floors which are used for 
the public, and which are, except the kitchen and dining room, 
used by the President and his family only to receive the public. 
In the same way the expense for the maintenance of the White 
House is almost entirely for the maintenance and care of these 
two floors and for the attendants who look after the people who 
come to see the White House; who average over 500 per day. On 
the floor where the President and his family live almost all the 


and | work is done by those whom the President personally pays. 


In the same way the entertaining done by the President is paid 
for out of his own private purse when he is in the White House, 
just as when he is at O Bay. The state dinners, where he 
entertains the Cabinet, tors, Members of the Lower House, 
justices of the Supreme Court, and foreign representatives, no 
less than the smaller dinners and other entertainments, are paid 
for out of the private purse of the President, he being put toa 
heavy outlay from his own private purse in order that he may 
suitably fulfill some of the necessary functions of his position as 
Chief Magistrate. I dare say that some of the critics who have 
attacked the President for his expenditure in this way have 
themselves been recipients of his hospitality and are apparently 
ignorant that the hospitality which they thus requite was at the 
President’s private expense. 

The 1 8 around the 7 e oe maraga as they 
alwa; ve been managed, and at present a li ess expen- 
8 under previous Administrations. 

The other items mentioned in the Reform, namely, $450 apiece 
for champagne glasses, $1,000,000 for a summer residence, and 
$146,000 for servants, are so ridiculous hardly merit consid- 
eration, and, as all other charges, as we all know, they are abso- 
lutely without foundation, 
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Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLzZkLLI J. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman. I just came in in time to hear 
the last of the hysterical speech of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLoop] in respect to the tobacco bill. I do not know 
that any reply at length is necessary. I can state to the House 
the facts in the case. There were introduced at this session of 
Congress and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Mr. FLOOD. Ifthe gentleman desires, I will give him the sub- 
stance of the first part of my 

The CHAIRMAN. Does 
yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. For what? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know. 

Mx. DALZELL. I have only two minutes. As I was saying, 
there were introduced and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means some six or seven bills relating to the relief of the 
tobacco growers. They all contemplated a reduction of the rev- 
enues. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means had 
extensive hearings. We heard, I suppose, twenty-five or thirty 
witnesses, and amongst those witnesses was the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who testified that any relief 5 7 5 by the bills 
beyond that embodied in the first section of the bill introduced by 
Mr. Gars of Tennessee would eventually reduce the revenues 
to an extent beyond his computation, and it was his judgment 
that it would not be wise to have any such legislation at this time. 

The subcommittee, however, were anxious to give relief in so 
far as they could; and if the gentleman will pardon my mention- 
ing him by name, the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. GAINES, 
at one of the hearings intimated, I think he said expressly, that 
if the relief embodied in the first section of his bill could be 
granted. it would be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

I thereupon had the Commissioner of Internal Revenue prepare 
a bill in accordance with that suggestion, and I stated to the gen- 
tleman that we thought it would be useless to make a report if it 
was intended to put on the amendments embodied in the other 
sections of the bill, because in that event it would be impossible 
to pass the bill, and that I was willing to have the committee re- 
port the Commissioner’s bill if they were willing to accept it. I 
understood they were all willing to accept it. I think I deserve 
thanks instead of criticism from the gentleman from Virginia. 


Applause. 
: Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 


LITTLEFIELD]. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I will simply ask leave 
to print an article I have recently written for the North American 
Review on the canteen legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mons consent to print an article from the North American Re- 
view. Isthereobjection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the objection 
to the request of my friend from Maine, I would like to ask 
whether he asks to print in the Recor» all the articles he has con- 
tributed to the North American Review on the subject of the 
canteen? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; the gentleman has only contributed 
one. One-half came out in the March issue and the other half 
came out in the April issue. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that 
request I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to print a reply to 
that article. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have not the slightest 
objection, as far as I am concerned. 

e CHAIRMAN. Is thereobjection to the fe beak of the gen- 
e 


speech. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


tleman from Missouri? [After a pause.) Th hears none, 
Mr. HAMILTON. . Chairman, how much time have I re- 
mainin 


? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. 
Te: HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ACEY]. 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire in this connection to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks and print in the RECORD 


some observations on the trusts, on the tariff, and on the New | th 


York platform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of aj re Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. . Chairman, I will not object if 
the gentleman will allow me to print one in reply to show that 
Senator John Sherman was not the author of the Sherman anti- 
trust law,” but that Senator Reagan and other Democrats 
introduced bills before Mr. Sherman did on the subject 
1 


trom Montana 


TON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
[Mr. Drxox]. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD respecting the irrigation act. 


The . The gentleman from Montana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention, 
as a supplement to the very acrimonious attack made by the 

-natured gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DouGHERTY] on the 

ays and Means Committee, to the fact that the law which he 

denounced as robbery and all that sort of thing and an injustice 

and oppression stood on the statute books during the entire four 
years of the Democratic Administration and was not disturbed. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And the Republicans did not re- 
peal it when they enacted the Dingley tariff law. 

Mr, GROSVENOR. Never mind, now. I did not ask the gen- 
tleman to get into my speech. Mr. Chairman, I notify the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Games] that his remarks will not 
be embodied in mine. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It would be the only valuable por- 
tion of the gentleman's speech, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent 
toextend my remarks inthe RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. To that request, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall object. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, I do not think the gentleman will ob- 
ject. I do not want to extend it on this topic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, we have reached a fine 
condition. Here we have stood this afternoon and allowed some 
sight or ten Democrats to print hes in the RECORD. 

r. GAINES of Tennessee. Oh, we are trying to catch up with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, if I am in or- 
der, in reply to that I would say that if all the gentlemen pub- 
lished they will not come up to the twenty-seven and one-quarter 

sin the RECORD contributed by the gentleman from Ohio 
1 r. GROSVENOR], wherein he plastered the present incumbent 
at the White House with union labels for twenty years back. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] know how many columns of this RECORD he 1 con- 
tributed during this Congress? I can tell him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi” knows that every column he contributed was contributed 
on the floor of this House. For Lopes on the Democratic side.] 

Mr VENOR. I can tell the gentleman how many. Two 
hundred and eight columns up to one week ago this morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I never measured the columns, 
but whatever was contributed by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi’’ was contributed in his place on this floor. 

. PAYNE. Oh, the gentleman is evidently mistaken. He 
contributed column after column of newspaper articles that were 
never read. The gentleman had better refresh his recollection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, there is not a 
remark pretending to proceed from “ the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi ” that was not uttered on this floor. Of course there are arti- 
cles referred to in his speeches and things from books referred to 
and leave obtained to print them, and they are printed among his 
remarks, but there is no speech of mine in this RECORD an 5 — 
that was written by anyone else or was not made upon the floor 
of this House by“ the gentleman from Mississippi.’ 

Mr. MANN. That is the very reason we ask leave to extend, 
because the gentleman has taken up all of the time. [Applause 


and laughter, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, the gentleman has plenty 
of time. We will stay here until July if they want us to. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. i , I have stood by and given my 
consent to leave to print, and now the gentleman objects to the 
insertion of some documents in the Recorp which I desire to put 


ere. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not object to the gentle- 
man's inserting any documents in the Recorp. The gentleman 
asked leave to insert his speech in the RECORD. 

Mr. LACEY. I desire to insert some documents in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I shall withdraw my ob- 
jection to what the gentleman desires if he wants to insert some 
documents in the RECORD. 

Mr. LACEY. I will renew my request, then, Mr. Chairman, 
to — some documents in the RECORD in connection with my 
remar] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to know 


what the h is about. 

Mr. LACEY. One of the documents is the speech of Secretary 
Shaw upon the enforcement of the trust law by Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I object to that, 
because it does = state the facts. 

Mr. JAMES, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. oe of Tennessee. That speech perverts history, and 
that is why I object. 

Mr. LACEY. Then I am afraid that objection will condemn 

my friend the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES] to eternal 


silence. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. GA sof Tennessee. I always tell the truth, here and 
everywhere. I say that Sherman was not the author of the Sher- 


man law; that Mr. Shaw contends he was. That is what I ok 
He never wrote a line of it, and I do not intend that that 

of Mr. Shaw shall go in the RECORD. [Laughter and app 

on the Democratic side. 

Mr. HAMILTON. . Chairman, in view of the fact that on 
both sides of the Chamber an effort has been made to accommo- 
date various gentlemen who desire leave to extend their remarks 
in the RECORD, and thereby the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brick], a member of the committee, has been deprived from 
making an explanation of some features of the bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed 
for ten minutes in a discussion of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how that 
can be done when that same right was denied me? The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hauirzrox] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] said that it could not be done. 

Mr. HAMILTON. e time has been consumed on both sides 
inadvertently. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for discussion 
and amendment under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. LLOYD. I hope that no one will object to the o poponun 
which has been made to hear the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brick]. This is an important bill, and no one on the floor of this 
House has investigated its provisions more thoroughly than that 
gentleman. I hope he will be permitted to occupy ten minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I suggest chat the reading of the bill begin, 
and then the gentleman from Indiana may have his opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the following bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a Delegate to the . 15 of Representatives of the 
United States from the Territory of Alaska shall be chosen by the le 
thereof, who shall be a citizen of the United 7 ye who shall 
ae duties and be entitled to the same ae Highs. D ri ogos, and emoluments as 

re discharged, exercised, and aora by Delegates m the several Terri- 
tories of the United States in the House of Re tatives: Provided, how- 
ever, That such Delegate, in lieu of all other allowances, shall, in addition to 
his s salary, receive the sum of $1,500 per annum, which shall cover all mileage 
and other expenses, except stationery allowance and compensation for clerk 


Sro. 2. That the first Delegate from the Territory of Alaska shall be chosen 
to serve from the date of his election certificate during the remainder of the 
term of the oe Gory! ghth Congress and for the full term of the Fifty-ninth 

election, and 8 succeeding Delegate shall be chosen 
election; that the salary 
in arith the late of his certificate of 


Sec. 4. Tha 

5 bean saye:. years a ci . 
shall not when elected be a bona fide resident, and an elector as prescribed 
in this act, of the Territory of Alaska. 

SEC. DoS pat pn o qualified to vote for said Delegate to Congress 
Be a male citizen of the United States and have resided in Alaska 
ly preceding the election at which he offers 


not —— than one year immediate 
to vote. 


Second. Have attained the 8 of 21 1 
. Be able to speak, read, the English or some other Euro- 
Sec. 6, 8. That t each incorporated town now existing or hereafter organized 
in the Territory wae me gon DAA N the p of this act, constitute one 
election precinct; 2 incorporated to at 
least N da Epi aie theo date 0 of the holding of each election under 
act, shall sel Taea poting pico place in said town, and shall give no- 
tice of said 2 — porting ko y of said notice in at least 
three conspicuous byes 52 in by pa to W there are one or 
more pewspapern of gona ral circulation pu d town, then a copy 
of said 5 Rett aloo be ral omenana ine one or more of such newspapers at 
days 5 — a date of the election, and said notice among 
other shall the 8 said 5 = onon of said polling 
Tes and the hours between which said apn x piace will be open; and not 
ess than ten days before the date of such ion said common council shall 
int from among the qualified eiectors of said precinct three g ot of 
ection for that ct, no more than two 57 whom shall 
— political 


SEC. 7. That all of the territory in each commissioner s precinct which now 
exists, or which may hereafter be created, in Alaska, lying outside of an in- 


by 


signed 
kept by him for tha 
Keb Said ToL odar sneaks ee 
5 8 . 9 7 5 precincts as 2 
e necessary or convenient, defining undaries o 
eac. as Ta aS prac natural objects and permanent monuments or landmarks, 


. y determined and ieee: igra err 
in 0 and give to ea 
a name or number by which the same shall be e eee and x ity 


Second. Give notice of said ap proaching election, specif: in said notice, 
among other things, the date of such election, the boun es of said pre: 
cincts as established, the 8 of By pol e paos an in each precinct, and 


the hours between which said 
1 joint order and notice mT 5 beers iven publicity eed commission by 
pangoo copies of . be posted anf va the date ot each elec- 
tion of Delegate. Said as follows: One at the office of 
ae iter apne orga pn in said ed in three con- 
spicuous ae 
which sat erg 


ot Agcaiyaen for each of said precincts, no more than two of 

be of the same political party. Said commissioner shall notif: 
of election of their appointment as such so that each an 

receive said notice at ten days before the date of the 


Ae . That the three judges of election in each inct shall constitute 

d shall be kn: d ted as the 1 Boara, for said precinct. 
That the election board in each p a majority of them, shall have 
3 and it shall be their duty, to o provide a — ballot box and pre- 


pare the polling place for the hol 
That t e members of said election in each precinct. before entering 
upon the duties of their each be severally sworn, before an officer 
to r oaths, to honestly and faithfully ‘orm the duties 
757 ĩðVjv ͤ d MAEDA DAT AAMUA the tos 
sail a or u 0 ion ma ter the nec- 
essary oath to said other two ju: * 


sworn by one of them. 

That each of said mies shall have authority to administer any 3 to 
the voter — roper under thisact, and said judges shall have 
authority; and in case 9 any question oe Da or ment over an: 8 Ses 
ing the course of said election the decision of the majority 
shall govern. 


e fact that they have vo 
or have offered to vote ow fee katuan ot the We 
of refusal. 


Serc. 9. That each of the candidates for the — of Delegate herein pro- 
vided for, at any election held hereunder, shall be entitled to one watcher at 
each vo erai ay to be present within the place 
of vo therein where he may at all times 
be watcher shall have the right to be so 
until the ballots are finall 

to present to th board pro eS als signed b th 
e on roper en si 0 
3 5 represents, showing him to be 1 duly authorized watcher for 


SEC. 10. That in d 77... yest ieee aig oe eh E 


vided for an: appear and qualify at the time and 
designated hy Ape the election for which they 


be appointed, the qualified 
voters present may, by a majority viva voce vote, select a suitable person or 
persons to fill the vacan election board; an: enyan 


or vacancies on such 
son or persons so shall q and serye on said election board, with 
the same powers and in the same manner as if he had been appointed as here 
inbefore provided. 


Sec. 11. That any offi to votə may be challen; any elec- 
tion officer, or an 9 e z 
and when so hallo before allowed 3 vote he shall — 1 sub: 
scribe to the follo’ ing oath: v “You do solemnl; or affirm, as 
may bey that you are 21 years of age and a ci 9 | United Seates and, 
that you have Terri of Alaska for one year immediately 

said election day; that you are ~~ = 8 and write the 

lish or some other =F naming the ‘ou have not voted at this 

election,” and ng epiac ch the voter came immedi- 

Tenge prior to li in which 1 be offers to vote, and giving the 

le of time of ence in the former place. And upon the voter 

swearing to such an krer he AEDA be allowed to vote; but if any person 
so challen; shall refuse or fail 1 — oath „then his vote shall be re- 


5 and any person sw in any such affidavit shall be guilty 
1 and shall, on convfetin ereof, suffer punishment as is pre- 
Seri by law for persons guilty oi 9 
Sec. 12. 8 the election boards in provided for shall the sev- 
ing paon a for the reception of votes from 8 o'clock a. m. to6 
m. on the of election. 
The voting at said Section shall be by secret printed or written ballot, 
in the following form: “For Delegate from Alaska, (here in- 
sert name of person voted for.)“ 
Such ballot shall be folded by the voter so as not to disclose the vote, and 


by him handed to one of the ju of election, who shall immediately, in the 
presence of all the members of the election board, deposit the one charg “ 
aforesaid, in the ballot box, har the meg OG remain untouch: 


en closed. At the time the ballot is 


amit one con 

ts cast, securely bag wert to the erk of the court for 

the r within which such precinct is situated. The other duplicate 

5 and duplicate zorser of voters they shall at once se- 
ly sealed, to the governor of Alaska at his p of residence. 

The clerk of the court in each of the divisions of Alaska shall compile the 

returns received from the various polling places, ascertain the result, trans- 
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mit such and result, duly authenticated, to the or of 
Alaska at his of residence. Said clerks shall retain the duplicate cer- 
tes, with the registers containing the names of the voters and 


th J 
ve clerks of the court shali make return. as here- 
wvernor so that he shall receive the same not later 
the election. 


vassing 
the Terri of Alaska to canvass and in wri the vote specified 
in the certificaves of 8 returned . from all the several 


shall 


fore z oe Neen pai) = DERS governor Fees aay. in 
W. an election n e Sa may accept in place thereo 
the certificate of election for such iv A from the clerk of the 


elected Delegate from Alaska, and issue and deliver to him in writi 
“ed, n That any person who, by ang means shall hinder, dels t, 
EC. 16. an n yan er, y, preven 
or obstruct moy other person from q fying himself to vote or from law- 
fully voting at any election herein for, or who shall knowingly 
personate and vote, or attempt to vote, in the name of any other person, or 


the same election, or vote at a place 


or induces by soy Cayce means any officer of an 


nor less than 7 or imprisoned not more than three 2 75 — 


or both. and pay the costs of ee 
every officer of any election held hereunder who neglects to perfi 
as such officer, or knowingly does any unau- 


lates any duty imposed upon him 
thorized act with the intent to affect the election or the result thereof, or 


who shall 7 —. make, or connive at any false count or certificate of elec- 
tion, or 4 conceal, withhold, destroy, or willfully delay the returns 
done, or w. 


by a fine 
than five years, or by both, and y all costs of the prosecution; and 
jurisdiction.of all — 5 . e 


of Alaska. 

Sec. 17. That jurisdiction is hereby conferred u the district court of 
Alaska to hear and determine all controversies, a gai equitable, that may 
arise out of any election held under the provisions of this act, regulated by 
the general pleading a of said court. 

BEC. 18. t this act take effect upon its passage. 


Mr. HAMILTON (before the reading of the bill was concluded). 
Mr. Chairman, I unanimous consent to di with the 
further reading of the bill. I think it is fully understood on both 
sides of the House. 

There bing no objection, the further reading of the bill was 
dispensed with. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I now ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BRICK] may be permitted to proceed 
for such time as he may desire. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRICK. Mr. Chairman, I have been interested in this bill 
for at least four years. And for four years I have been working 
at each session of Congress that Alaska may have Delegate repre- 
sentation at the capital city of the country it belongs to. 

I have done this not because I haye any personal relations in 
that far-off land, but for the reason that of all the territory in- 
cluded in or belonging to the United States, Alaska needs and 
deserves representation more than any other. 

The ate there need it even more than most of the States. 

Alaska is far beyond the farthest frontier, unknown and hardly 
. by most of us Who have not visited that wonderful 


I think I speak within bounds when I say that very few have 
ever taken the time to look into the conditions, requirements. and 
exigencies of that country, whose prospects, resources, and com- 
mercial and political importance have hardly been dreamed of by 
the casual observer of time and events, 

Even now. in the flood tide of Alaska’s marvelous development 
and unexampled progress, many view it as a land of rocky fast- 
nesses and eternal snows, with a sunless past and a dreary future. 
There are some who do not give it even the poor compliment of a 
passing thought. 

This is not the first time in the history of the world that a 
father has failed to appreciate the merts of his best child, 


Why, Mr. Chairman, away off yonder in the northland toil and 


struggle in splendid loyal manhood the best blood of all the 
States, uncared for, half protected, and all but forgotten by the 
people in the States, living in ease and luxury, enjoying every 
right and favor a rich and generous government can bestow. 

ere is a country hardly thought of, which holds within its air 
and soil the elements of a mighty empire that shall add to the 
strength and perpetuity of the ey] preg infinitely neglected. 

Its resources surpass belief, with its mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, and coal; its illimitable forests of merchantable timber, its 
inexhaustible wealth of fur-bearing animals, its untold value in 
the fishery of seal, whale, salmon, cod, and halibut; and then, 
along with all that, its supreme commercial and political vantage 
ground among the nations of the earth. All this reminds us that 
our watchful care in the future should make amends for the 
gh es of the past. 

e have owned that country for more than thirty-four years. 
Other Territories have been a continual expense. Alaska has 


f | been profit both directly and indirectly—profit in the Government 


coffers and money in the pockets of the people. 
During that thirty-four years—from 1869 to 1903—the balance 
in the Treasury of the United States, over and above all receipts 


ting | and expenditures, stands more than $999,000 to Alaska’s credit— 


profit to the General Government. 

The profits to our people in seal skins amount to the enormous 
sum of $52,000,000. Then add to that the salmon industry of 
$50,000,000; gold mined, $31,000,000; our trade with Alaska at 
$25,000,000, and we have in thirty-four years the magnificent 
figures of $153,999,000, an average profit perennially of $4,676,000 
to the people of America. 

Will some one name any other insular possession that can or 
will do anything like this for us? And the future is filled with 
promise that multiply these figures many times repeated. 

For twelve long years these waiting men and women have asked 
for a Delegate. For twelve long years their request has been 
refused for one cause and another. 

It is the unanimous opinion of your committee that the time 
has arrived at this session when. in justness and fairness to our- 
selves, as well as to them, they should have representation in this 
body no longer delayed. 

And that representative should be a man living in Alaska, se- 
lected by the people there, one of them, responsible to the people 
themselves, conversant with all their needs and requirements, 
and in sympathy with all their hopes and desires. 

Some of you may rise with fears. Some one may say it is a 
doubtful experiment and an unn expense, when, in truth 
and fact, this privilege—did I say privilege?—yes, more than that, 
this „ right is an absolute necessity to a great and grow- 
ing people. 

e give them nothing but the remuneration of the Delegate. 
They pay all election expenses. 

Do they need a Delegate? Why, Mr. Chairman, they need it 
far more than your people or mine. Its isolation, peculiar sur- 
roundings, distance, climate, soil, business, commercial conditions 
and development, its i oreo and their environments—all these 
make it impossible for Congress to understand their wants. 

They need representation, and they ought to have it upon and 
under the principles of a republican form of government. 

It has been suggested that the President be empowered to ap- 
point a Delegate for them and avoid the expense and inconven- 
ience of an election. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska has over 30,000 brave and strong men, 
who have gone there from every State in the Union, the most 
manly, virile, hardy le in the world. 

They say to us: We want one of our number to represent us 
at Washington. We want to select him, and we want him to 
know us and be responsible to us directly.” 

They say to us: We know an election means inconvenience 
and some expense, but we ask that privilege. It might be an in- 
convenience that would seem great to you living in ease and lux- 
ury. Tous it is but the simple and usual incident of our lives in 
this country.“ 

Tenacity of borne and power of endurance are the vital quali- 
ties that moved them there. They have been willing to forego 
the pleasant opportunities of our life to develop a t country. 
The best blood of any nation flows in the veins of its pioneers. 
There is that something about the pioneer, the new settler, the 
innoyator, the pathfinder, whose life represents days of self- 
sacrificing toil and sometimes of om, a heroism every- 
where unequaled and unparalleled, that shall always challenge 
my admiration, invoke my reverence, and enlist my services. 

ey live in cabins that our children may dwell in mansions. 

They rear in the gray dawn of the wild primeval strength of 
nature a new and mighty empire, all for the glory of our common 
country, that it may wax strong and grow great for our children’s 
sake, and our children’s children to infinity. 
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Don’t tell me that an election is impracticable in that far-off 
vast country. 

Nothing is impracticable to these brave men, to the builders of 
empires, to the spirit that knows no frontiers of enterprise, to the 


self-forgetting reliant manhood which bears all burdens that his 
heroic life may be rounded out to posterity. 

The best men that have ever lived, the salt of the earth, are the 
torchbearers of American endeavor. They began at Plymouth 
Rock. They braved everything; 3 up erect against the 
wrecks of the ragged rocks of New England’s coast, beasts and 
tomahawks, hostile hosts and winter’s blast—and when their 
bleeding feet failed them, their limbs trembled, and their hearts 
ached in the longing memories of home and friends beyond the 
sea. they still w. upon their courage. 

They founded the only true Republic that ever existed. With 
the same old spirit their children moved westward to renew the 
nation’s lifeblood, to live and love and suffer. 

They gave to us Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, Lewis and Clark 
La e, Marquette, Abraham Lincoln, and to-day every one of 
us can stand up and say, through their sacrifices, with a prouder 
boast than did the old Roman, I thank God that I, too, am an 
American citizen.” 

They were the type and flower of virgin and robust domain. 
And now come their sons and daughters, with the bold frontier 
voice of the Northwest ringing in our ears, the same old spirit in 
their hearts, the blood of the forefathers in their veins, to solve 
another problem in illustrious achievement. : 

What a splendid story it is. It stirs the soul like martial 
music. It is the epic poem of the world’s liberty, beginning at 
Plymouth Rock, ending with these brave souls at the Arctic Cir- 
cle, until to-day the American flag encircles the globe and the 
American idea encompasses the . They have done all this 
for us. Don’t tell me that anything is impracticable to such as 
these. It is to their blood that we must look for the continuing 
glory of the race and the perpetuity of the Republic. 

Over 30,000 of these heroic men are dwelling yonder in the snow 
and turmoil of a strange new country, rich and prolific beyond 

our wildest fancy. And their voice for twelve long years, un- 
eeded, comes down tous. It is the voice of the best, iest 
men we have. 

And they say to us, ‘‘Give us the protection of an interested 
and sympathetic Government and we will not only support our- 
selves, but we will annually multiply our country’s material 
wealth many times over.“ 

They say to us. We have great interests at stake. You have 
great interests to look after. We want a man at Washington 
who is one of us, who knows us, our country, our business, and 
the genius of our soil and sky. We want a man to represent 
‘Alaska who is a part of us, selected of our people and by our peo- 
ple. We may be rough and daring and strong, but we are self- 
governing, and no blot shall ever tarnish the escutcheon of Ameri- 
can honor at our hands.” 

Mr. Chairman, they are doing the yeoman work of the Repub- 
lic. Let us give them a voice in the affairs of men. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. HAMILTON. There is no last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I have been alluded to in this to- 
bacco discussion in a way that is not altogether satisfactory, and 
I want to make a statement. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I suggest that the gentleman will be pre- 
cluded from proceeding with anything of that sort. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. t did the gentleman say? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Iam ready to move that the committee rise 
and report the bill. 

Mr, GAINES of Tennessee. I want to make a statement inside 
of five minutes. 

a LACEY, I shall object, unless I shall haye an opportu- 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is in order. 
He has the right to move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I simply want to make a little 
statement here for myself, because I have been referred to in this 
tobacco matter this afternoon in a way that calls for a reply, and 
I would say to the gentleman from Iowa that if he wants to make 
a speech of four hours I will listen to him. 

Mr. LACEY. We do not have the four hours, and the gen- 
tleman has not got five minutes, either, as he will haye to 
about the bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If Ican not talk about the tobacco 
matter I do not want to talk atall. I want to make this state- 
ment: The several tobacco bills as they were written interfered 
with the revenues. The first section of my bill and several others 
did not interfere with the revenues. After my people—some of 


whom came before the committee Feb 4 last—found out at 
that hearing that the second section, relating to hand stemmi 
and hand twisting. interfered with the revenues, they petition 
me on February 22 last insisting upon getting free leaf tobacco, 
Since that did not interfere with the revenues they thonght this 
Congress, this session, would grant at least that much relief. 

Here is the petition which was sent to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and po in the hearings on page 63. After that, 
at the request of Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Yerkes wrote a bill relieving 
leaf tobacco entirely of any tax, relieving the farmeror grower of 
a miserable obligation to deliver in person and not by agents 
his tobacco, whether he is blind, deaf, or dumb, or without arms 
or limbs. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] then 
one beh ic If you will agree to this bill as written, I will re- 
port it.’ 

Of course, gentlemen, that meant it was that bill or nothing. 
My people wanted to get some relief. This relief was funda- 
mental. The farmers in Tennessee and Kentucky say that such 
a law will greatly relieve them. So we „as we could get 
nothing more, that we would accept that bill, and we have been 
trying to get that made law. 

t was reported to the full committee by the subcommittee, of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLZzELL] was 
chairman; it was then reported by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Payne is chairman. th reports were unani- 
mous. It then passed the House without a dissenting vote, and it 
is now in the bottom of a subcommittee of the Republican Sen- 
ate, and I think it will sleep there, I am sorry to say, I am dis- 
tressed to say, because that means continued bankruptcy and ruin 
not only to the white people who grow dark tobacco, but to the 
negroes who are tenants. The proof shows the sheriff is at their 
doors now, and they are being turned out of their houses, both the 
whites and the blacks, 

The Regie contract people, a foreign concern whose agent has 
come from Europe to buy, and, united with the American tobacco 
trust, divided up the tobacco districts, are simply crushing the 
life out of the dark-tobacco growers of our country. This little 
measure may give back some liberty to these farmers, in some 
measure at least. They say it will. I believe it will. Now. Mr. 
Chairman, I am exceedingly sorry my young friend from Virginia 
should have lost patience in this matter. I have lost a little my- 
self, but I am here, and I can not help myself. 

I will * subcommittee gave us a considerate, full hearing 
twice—on Fe 4 and 22 last. They were slow about report- 
ing the bill, but we finally got it out of the committee, and finally 
got it up after it had been reported to the House for ten or twelve 
days, and passed it in the House. It is not what we wanted, but 
we agreed to stand by that bill, and I stand here to-day to defend 
that bill, because I gave my word I would stand by it. It was 
the best we could do; it was all we could do. 

It would give some relief; it would help the people who grow 
tobacco all over the United States, and I feel indignant that the 


Senate has not and will not this session that little bill which 
interferes with no revenue whatever, absolutely none, but will 
give back to the farmer the liberty that God Almighty gave him 

mate, Mr. 


when he was ti on earth. If I were in the 

Chairman, I would hold up everything in the Senate, everythin 
outside the Senate, and everything that ever was in the Senate i 
needs be but that I would get that bill passed before this session 
ends. [Applause.] 

Now, I say, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 1 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], and that whole 
committee were considerate about giving hearings. We passed 
the bill here, and I thank you Republicans, every one of you, and 
I thank the Democrats over here who did not like the bill, but 
who submitted to its passage because they thought the bill was 
good as far as it went. 

We have talked and worked for the tobacco growers since last 
November, with the result, gentlemen, that we will go home with- 
out any relief given toa patriotic and industrious constituency, 
the victims of the tobacco trust—the Regie aliens, the allies of the 
American imperial tobacco trust, all of whom are sheltered by 
this law, which is bleeding the life blood from a defenseless and 
outr: people, whose fathers fought for and died to frame our 
Republic that it might protect their homes and children’s firesides 
from the rapacious aliens that now would destroy them. 

Mr. TON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and rt the bill to the House with the recommen- 
dation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. PERKINS, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 13356, the Alaska Delegate bill, and had instructed 
him to report the same to the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 4 : 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of -Mr. Ha{mILTON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


ADDITIONAL ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT, NEW MEXICO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 1953) to 
provide for an additional associate justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of New Mexico,” with a Senate amendment, 
which was read. 2 

Mr. RODEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was concurred in. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT COURTS, LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 14944) 
establishing a regular term of the United States circuit and dis- 
trict courts at Lewisburg, W. Va., with a Senate amendment; 
which was read. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The 8 was taken, and the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged re- 
port and resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resol: That the superintendent of the Capitol building and grounds 
shail under the direction of the Penker of the House, ora 


rooms for the Members, Dangan and officers of the House, and for the em- 
perce ot the Sane beat c. And the pri of conducting said 
luncheon rooms shall be granted by the Speaker of the House to such person 
or persons as he shall select, who shall be subject to removal by him and who 
shall be governed by such rules for the conduct of said luncheon rooms as he 
may prescribe: Provided, That in no sense shall it be understood that the 
fecoon management of the House luncheon rooms is hereby assumed by 
6 House 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the re- 
which accompanies the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


4 a * resolution was adopted by the House of Representatives 
Melee, That the Committee on Accounts be, and is hereby, authorized 
to make inquiry and rt the result thereof to the Houss at the earliest 
ticable date, as to the desirability and feasibility of conductirg the res- 
urant of the House of Representatives by other business methods than 
those now in vogue.” 

Pursuant to this resolution the Committee on Accounts has made careful 
inquiry into the methods of conducting the House restaurant, has considered 
statements of its manager, su ms made by Members of the House, and 
77] ð62Äſꝙ this TRAA ETARA ATADI Of ite DOET 

0 one of condu e urant; and as a ofi 
into and consideration of the sub which more or less affects the 8 
and convenience and health of Members of the House, your committee 
unanimously recommend the adoption of the 9 resolution, viz: 

2 Resolved, That the superintendent of the capitol ng and grounds 
shall, under the direction of the Speaker of the House, make such alterations 
of the rooms now used as a restaurant as to provide facilities for luncheon 


rooms for the Members, Delegates, and officers of the House, and for the em- 
pero of the House and the public. And the privilege of conducting said 
uncheon rooms be by the Speaker of the House to such person 


gran 
or persons as he shall select, who shall be subje t to removal by him, and who 
shall be governed by such rules for the conduct of said luncheon rooms as he 
8 Provided, Thatin no sense shall it be understood that the prac- 
ti Inanagement of the House luncheon rooms is hereby assumed by the 


For some time past, or during the t Congress, at least, it has been 
manifest that the House restaurant not been conducted satisfactorily 
either toits patrons or its The restaurant or luncheon rooms, being 

y for theconvenience of Members and employees of the House, shoul 
o conducted to their satisfaction as nearly as may be possible, without refer- 
ence to the other patrons, and at the same time be profitable to its manager. 

This we find to be im ible by the method in yogu 
sustained on account o; 5 e food and on account of wages paid to 
cooks and waiters on dull as well as busy days 3 it impracticable to 
conduct the business with the success that encoura proper maintenance 
and the application of modern business methods. e manager of the res- 
taurant to have lost during the present — — about $8,000, and we 
have reason to believe that he has suffered some loss. Therefore marked 
deterioration in service and quality of food resulted, and has been even more 
noticeable with the decline in patronage during the present Congress. 

But by the elimination of the elaborate bill of fare and by the adoption of 
the simpler plan of luncheon rooms suchas are found in the business centers 
of our large cities our inquiry leads us to believe that if the rooms now used 
by the House restaurant are altered, as contemplated by the accompanying 
resolution, to make them conform to the uirements of modern luncheon 
beg te Members of the House would fi 
with their desires and 


plated in the resolution | herewith will not be of a radical nature, 
the rooms now being uiring only ht changes to convert them 
into luncheon rooms of the kind desired, and the su tendent of the 
Ca 7 building and grounds, who has been consulted by your committee, 
wil 0. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

JACOB BADER. 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following pe rss 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which I will send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 164. 

Resolved, ete.. That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed 
ea bor E VISA nanfisted ks page Of he SISA Or Geptommncatiranee eho 
United States from February 8/1902, to April 30, 1902. 15 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after “ Representatives.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the amendment to the resolution 


was agreed to. 
i po SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 
The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
sooro and signed bills of the following titles: 

April 23, 1904: 
ae 197. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
atty; 
1 B R. 605. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
rick; 

H. R. 690. An act ting an increase of pension to Mark F, 
5 ; pie i 8 $ 

R. 721. act ing an increase of pension to John R 
alias John Connell; ak 85 ieee 

H. R. 731. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 8. 
Hamilton; 

H. R. 809. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Johnson, jr.; 

F on 908. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
arbox; 

H. R. 1565. An act granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
F. Anderson; 

3 15 B 2005. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 

H. R. 2045. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Henwood; 

H. R. 2107. An act granting an increase of pension to James W, 
Whitney; 

a 2148. An act granting an increase of pension to Lawrence 


H. R. 2150. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Whitman; 
H. R. 2567. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der D. Ramsey; . 
as 8 An act granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
sher: 
5 2687. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
te; 
H. R. 2804. An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Cribbins; 
H. R.2810. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
G. H. Whitley: 
H. R. 2969. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Fitzgerald; 
Ai R. 3166. An act granting an increase of pension to James M, 
owe; 
15 R. 3244. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
mer; 
H. R. 3297. An act granting an increase of pension to Renel W. 


EË 3445. An act granting an increase of pension to John P, 
ebb; 


create the position of manager of the House restaurant at a salary tobe paid | H. R. 3460. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis P, 
patent moment A EA ON ain tnd ere nate | Te Mae ke atk gout perks 

excess of income i i 
gent fund of the House; but your 8 AnA — em- 3 85 An act an increase of on to Andrew 
phatically to the House in the restaurant business. And er; = > 2 3 
we further that if the luncheon rooms, such as we have su H. R. 3670. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 


can not be run with any degree of satisfaction to the House a 


greater 
Prete bed with profit to their manager, their doors would be better closed 
er, 
In conclusion, your committee desire to state that the changes contem- 


min F. Barrett; 
5 — R. 3734. An act granting an increase of pension to James R. 
bson; 
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8 3819. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
u 
H. R. 3886. An act granting an increase of pension to David H. 


1 40 
4056. A act granting an increase of pension to Wilson 
Snide 
H. R 4110. An act granting an increase of pension to Antoinette 
Smi 


R. Smith; 

H. R. 4157. An act granting an increase of pension to Adam 
Kohlhauff; 

H. Sa 4369. An act granting an increase of pension to August 


Stric 
H. È 4631. An act granting an increase of pension to Julius 
H. R. 4756. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis R. 


Gates; 
H. R. 4897. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
senan 
R. 4908. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
MeGornell 
H. R. 4983. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Gochey; 

H. R. 4987. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Y. M. Wilkerson; 

H. 85 5 An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 


Robe 
H. = R. 5108 An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Canpol 5279. An act granting an increase of pension to Granville 
H. Bishop; 
H. R. . An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. R. 5327. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Morrison; 

H. R. 5888. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
S. W. 
1 R. 8851. An act granting an increase of pension to qames 

ee 

H. R. 5690. An act granting an increase of pension to James W. 

Griffitts; 


H. ek 5734, Act granting and increase of pension to John B. 
TER R. 5971. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
oi. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
PE. 5996. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
SER 6000. An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 


H. R. 6088. An act granting an increase of pension to Marshall 
Howell; 

H. R. 6090. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
C. Wickham; 

H. R. 6317. An act granting an increase of pension to Maggie 


Bois; 

H. R. 6327. An act granting an increase of pension to Delos 
Van Deusen; 
H. R. 6334. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. G. 

H. B 6503. An act granting an increase of pension to Amanda 

M. Morse; 

H. R. 6558, An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. Long; 

H. R 6564, An act granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Townsend; 

H. R. 6595. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
McBrayer; 

H. R 6713. An act 
White, alias Patrick 

H. R. 6746. ‘An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Van Aernam; 

ost = reang An act granting an increase of pension to George 


R. H: 

H. R. 0 0011. An act granting an increase of pension to James 

Weston; 

H. R. 6916, An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 

er y; 

H. R.6927, An act granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
C. Nevin; 

H. R. 6962. An act granting an increase of pension to Pauline 
N. Pearson; 

H. R. ms 8 increase of pension to Charles 


cee ae increase of pension to John E. 
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H. R. ee. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


J. 

Medes 7472. 
cQuerter: 
H. 1 7473. 
rrell 
H. R. 7477. 


H. R. 7678. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
An act granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 
An act grunting an increase of pension to Cyrenius 
An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
An act granting an increase of pension to qames H. 
An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. An uct granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
ž io act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
An act ting an increase of pension to Reubin . 
“aR. sti, 255 5 
H. R. 502. 


An act granting an increase of pension to George 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


. Anact granting an increase of pension to John Daly; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


ni, = 9228 An act granting an increase of pension to Adeline 
T 
H. R. 9429. An act ting an increase of pension to John C. 
Hamly, alias George Gamette 
8 — — 10261. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry B. 
par 
Boe 10480. An act granting an increase of pension to Aaron 
y4es 
H. R. 10502. An act granting an increase of pension to Abram 


Youn 

H. R 10579. An act granting an increaseof pension to Jacob Dodd; 
eee R. 10824. An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Ss 5 13448. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan D. 

ve 

H. R. 13655. An act granting an increase of pension to Hannah 


Hill; 
H. R. 14152, An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Middleton; 


H. R. 
H. R. 117 
H. R 15 rage — pension 2 W er 
gran a on to Thomas 0 

On April 23, 1904: s 

H. R. 8878. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Jan- 
uary 21, 1903, to the Osage Reservation, in Oklahoma Territory, 
1 for other purposes; 

H. R. 11963. An act regulating the practice of medicine and 
su H 5 in the Indian Territory; 
11968. An act to incorporate the Washington Sanitary 
Housing Company; 

H. R. 12231. An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus 
lands after allotment; and 

H. R. 12687. An act to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the opening of certain abandoned military reservations, 
and for other purposes, approved August 23, 1894. 

On April 25, 1904: 

H. R. 14621. An act for the disposal of the unsold lots in the 
Fort Crawford military tract, at Prairie du Chien, Crawford 
County, Wis. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendment 
bill of the following title in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 4570. An act to > provide an American register for the 
steamer Beaumont. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
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amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2814) 
to amend an act entitled An act to extend the coal-land laws to 
the district of Alaska.” approved June 6, 1900, had asked a con- 


thereon, and had appointed Mr. HansprouGH, Mr. NELSON, and 
Mr. Berry as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3684. An act to place David Robertson, sergeant, first class, 
Hospital Corps, on the retired list of the United States Army; 

S. 2896. An act for the relief of oona Crow; and 

S. 36. An act to reimburse John Waller, postmaster at Monti- 
cello, N. Y., for money expended in carrying the mail. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- | 4 


Brita that this day they had presented to the President of the 
nited States, for his approval, the following bills: 
R. 2009. ‘An act for the relief of the estate of Sven J. Johnson; 
H. R. 13298. An act to amend section 2327 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to lands; 
H. R. 10101. An act for the cession of 120 acres of land to the 
brn Island Battle Memorial Association: 


13300. An act granting certain rights and privileges to 
: P. Scott 


the commissioners of waterworks in the city of Erie, Pa.; 
H. R. 11126. An act to authorize the 
to add to the segregation of coal and asphalt lands in the Choe- 


taw and Chickasaw nations, Ind. T., and for other 


H. R. 9331. An act to extend the time for completion of the | W 


East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Company: and 

H. R. 15014. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennes- 
see River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found trul Pee bills of 
the ore titles; when the Speaker signed 

H. R. 14409. An act granting an increase of pension 46 ‘William 


H. R. 14517. An act granting a pension to Lillie A. paul; 
H. R. 14510. An act granting an increase of pension to iel 


H. R. 14693, An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
H. R. 14016. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


H. R. 13494. An act granting a pension to Cader B, Brent; 
H. R. 18643. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


elsh; 

H. R. 18178. An act granting a pension to Julius H. Rogge; 
H. R. 13364. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. 


k; 
R. 13371. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Thompson; 
H. R. 13409. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


Small 
H. R. 12992. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
ete: 


H. R. 13115. An act granting a pension to Sarah Van Alstine; 
H. R. 5787. An act granting a pension to John Whitehead; 
Bi 5 3805. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
sbrow; 
H. R. 8961. An act granting a pension to Frances E. Grisson; 
mat R. 8709. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
orter; 
H. R. 6610. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hendrickson; 
1 R. 10062. An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
urray; 
H. a ae An act granting an increase of pension to James 


* R. 6993. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Ryan; 
H. R. 10286. An act granting a pension to Ellen M. Malloy; 


of the Interior B 


ae Saree An act granting an increase of pension to John 
ramble; 

H. R. 12164, An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses | Davis 


H. R. 12253. Anact granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


Dilley; 

H. R. 12676. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Barber; 

H. R. 12553, An act granting an increase of pension to Amaziah 


Havey; 
H. R. 12413. An act granting an increase of pension to Timothy 


Haley; 

585 R. 13958. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 
oss: 

H. R. 13869. An act granting a pension to Sarah M. Greer; 

3 13687. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 

Davies; 

H. R. 14149. An act granting a pension to David Wills; 

R. 14017. An act granting a pension to Louis Voll; 

R. 3265. An act granting an increase of pension to Catharine 


2462. An act granting a pension to Martha Briscoe; 


H 
H. 
Cook; 
H. R. 
H. R. 1480. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar W. 
rnton 
R. 


Tho 
H. 1339, An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. R. 2 An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac C. 


H. 

H. R. ee An act granting a pension to Emma C. Dougal; 
H. R. 11776. An act granting a pension to Hugh Mooney; 

H. R. 11815. An act granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
: R. 11576. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


H. R. 11150. An act granting an increase of ARA CNE 


hs; 
H. R. 11308. An act granting an increase of pension to Silas T. 
H. R. 11468. An act granting an increase of pension to Edson 
8 R. nee An act granting an increase of pension to John 
＋ K. R. 111500 An act granting an increase of pension to Mattie 
Graziani; 
H. R. 12398. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


H. R. 12617. An act granting an increase of pension to Ezra V. 


Hl. R. 12526, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


H. R 12727. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
H. R. 12440 An act granting an increase of pension to Ed ward 
H. R. nike An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 

ee “2104 nAn act granting an increase of pension to Na- 
H. R. 12323. An act granting an increase of pension to Josiah 

VER. 12804. An act granting an increase of pension to Smith B, 

FEB, 12480 An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. R. 12174, An act granting an increase of pension to John 

„E B. 158 An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 

oa An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. R. 12248. An act granting an increase of pension to Hezekiah 


Bruce 
H. B. 12277. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


H. R. 10126. An act granting an increase of pension to Job | A. Ra 


Throckmorton 


„Kapp; 
H. R. DR An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 


H. R. 11843. "kn act granting an increase of paneton to Wiliam L. Hane 


Hall; 

H. R. 11063. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. Tontu, s 

H. R. 10699. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
J. i rsak 


rae Ri 15501. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
ock 
R. 12652. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Johnson; 
H. R. 12062. An act granting a pension to Edward H. Bennett; 
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H. R. 12529. An act granting a pension to Sarah Greene; 

H. R. 12783. An act granting a pension to Harlen Scarletts 

H. R. 12400, An act granting a pension to Ellen Cain; 

An act granting an increase of pension to James 


A. Lowe; 
H. R. 13461. 


Curtis; 

H. R. 18421. An act granting an increase of pension to Micajah 
Hill, alias Michael C. Hill; 

H. R. gene An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 
A. Carlil 

H. R. 13650. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
J. Caldwell; 

H. R. 13669. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


Wyse; 
H. R. 13767. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


Pew; 

H. 1 An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Welt 

H. R. Hadi An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Whitm 

H R. 13153. An act granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel 


Stee 

f. R, 199 An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Mitche 

H. R. 13518, An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 
R. Heath; 

H. R. 13381. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Calloway; 

H. B. 13405. An act granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
S. Gilbert 

H. R. 15485 An act granting an increase of pension to William 
G 


lasgow 
H. R. i8331. An act granting an increase of pension to Lyman 


L. Jones; 

H. R. 18712. An act granting an increase of pension to Urba- 
nus Hubbs; f A i 

H. R. 13792. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellenora 
Clavier; 

H. R. 13110. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


irch; 
H. R. 13196. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
A. Hutchason; 
H. R. 13744. An act granting an increase of pension to Fred- 
erick C. Abel; 
H. R. 13527. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Odenheimer; 


H. R. 13363. Anact granting anincrease of pension to Benjamin | 


L. Commons; f 3 

H. R. 18543. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Clay Hall; 

H. R. 13142. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Lang: 

H. R. 13937. An act granting a pension to George W. Lither- 


land; 
H. R. 13879. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham S. Van Fleet; ; 
H. R. 13907. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. Anact granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 


. An act granting a pension to Eveline Crouch Dun- 


13328, An act granting a pension to Martin R. Gentry; 

H. R. 13728. An act granting a pension to Isabella McDowell; 

H. R. 13729. An act granting a pension to Margaret W. Good- 
win; 

H. R. 13299. An act granting a pension to Edah A. Kittridge; 

H. R. 14598. An act granting a pension to Joseph Otis; 

H. R. 14354. An act granting a pension to Peter Bunn; 

H. R. 14518. An act granting a pension to Henderson Evins; 

H. R. 14397. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Vanzant; 

H. R. 14363. An act granting an increase of pension to Poca- 
hontas C. Monteiro; 


R. 14155. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Kinsey; 

H. R. 14286. An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
L. Cardwell; 


11575 R. 14307. An act granting an increase of pension to Devernia 
‘ite; 

H. R. 14270. An act granting an increase of pension to Lou- 
cinda M. Thompson; 

H. R. 14102. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
W. Foster; 


An act granting an increase of pension to William | H. 


= se lp An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
15 14145. Ax sot granting an increase of pension do Abel D. 
H. R. 14658. An act granting an increase of pension to Juliana 


Barry 
H. K. 14000. An act granting an increase of pension to Brad- 
ford A. Gehr; 
H. R. 14579. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Moore; 
5 14005. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
aques 
ha 14306. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
aylor; 
5 R. 14278. An act granting an increase of pension to Byron 
owers; 
H. R. 8219. An act gran an increase of pension to William 
H. Broadwell; sa jy 


H. R. 8464. An act granting a pension to Susan T. Bunch; 
H. R. 8469. An act granting a pension to Silas R. Harris: 
5 ra aaa An act granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
aric 
pee R.8783. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 
Pps; 
H. R. 8787. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


. An act granting a pension to Bird L. Francis; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


E Huhn 1 * act granting an increase of pension to Hester 
Kemp: 9839. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
1 9832. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
53 R. 9257. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


gden 

85 R. 9388. An act granting an increase of pension to Lineus 
Vance 

15 ba or. An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 


HE R. 510 An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. 155 0575. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


wee! 9585. An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
cIntosh: 
H. R. 9687. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
S. Hempstead; 
1 eridi 9797. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
ngridge 
H. R. 9963. An act granting a pension to Grace Miller; 
: H. R. 9978. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
verson; 
are 5 1 An act granting an increase of pension to William 


T E ON 10169. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
anagan; 
ate è. 10544, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


i: ab An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
H. R. 10182. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
2 R. 10270. An act granting a pension to Mary F. Kena- 


any R. 10288. An act granting a pension to Anna E. Harman; 
R. 1 ist Anact granting an increase of pension to William 

. Gerard; 

H. R. 10642. An act granting an increase of pension to Garrett 


Stanley; 

H. R. 11058. An act granting a pension to Mary Apple; 

H. R. 11259. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Stennett; 

H. R. 11748. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 


E. Curran; 
H. R. 5600. An act granting a pension to David Kimball: 


H. R. 6343. An act granting an increase of pension to Harry 


Hirschensohn; 
H. R. 6697. An act granting an increase of pension to Luther 


F. Palmer 
fl. R. 7215 An act granting an increase of pension to Prescilla 
C. Dodd; 
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H. R. 7471. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
e, ST.; 
H. R. 7502. 
Moore; 
H. R. 7985. 
H. R. 8496. 
Howard: 
H. R. 8386. 


An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


An act granting a pension to Alice Jenifer; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Warren 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 


8 — . An act granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
. Eaton; 
Sy R. 3829. An act granting an increase of pension to Eben 
uller; : 
wa R. 4201. An act granting an increase of pension to Walker 
ilson; 
H. R. 4583. An act granting a pension to Ella C. Baker; 
H. R. 4907. An act granting a pension to Henry A. Hartley; 
H. R. 5361. An act granting an increase of pension to Lucilius 
C. Moss; 
H. R. 4044. An act granting a pension to William H. Slough; 
Fa R. 784. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
actor; 
H. R. 965. An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 


Webb; 

H. R. 1045. An act granting a pension to Matilda Witt; 
= R. 1903. An act granting an increase of pension to Claudius 

H. R. 2183. 
A. Soule; 

H. R. 2367. 

H. R. 2940. 
A. Hanback; 
fe: R. 2948. An act granting an increase of pension to John 

ilson: 

H. R. 186. An act granting an increase of pension to Amalia 
C. Young; 

H. R. 187. An act granting a pension to Clarissa Wolcott; 

H. R. 683. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
S. Strohecker; 
= H. R. 747. An act granting an increase of pension to George D. 

otman; 

H. R. 748. An act granting an increase of pension to Eben H. 
Meader; 
Bou R. 785. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 

t: ‘ 

H. R. 737. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Hemenway; and 

H. R. 5038. An act granting an increase of pension to Rowland 
J. Roberts. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


An act granting a pension to Merton C. Sanborn; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Hester 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 1820. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Auburn, in the State of 
Maine—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


COAL LANDS IN ALASKA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House, with a House amend- 
ment disagreed to by the Senate and a request for a conference, 
the bill (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled An act to extend the 
coal-land laws to the district of Alaska.” approved June 6, 1900. 

Mr. LACEY. I move the House insist on its amendment and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. LACEY, 
Mr. MonpELL, and Mr. BURNETT as conferees on the part of the 
House. 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. LACEY submitted for printing in the RECORD the follow- 
ing conference report, with statement of House conferees, upon 
the bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the homestead laws as to certain 
unappropriated and unreserved lands in Nebraska. 


1. That the House agrees to recede from its disagreement to 
amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, and agrees to the same. 

That the Senate agrees to recede from its amendment No. 4, 
with a substitute as follows: Add in lien of said Senate amend- 
ment the following proviso after the word “acres,” in line 2, page 
4: Provided, That any former homestead entryman who shall 


be entitled to an additional entry under section two of this act shall 
XXVII— 350 
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have for ninety days after the passage of this act the preferential 
right to make additional entry as provided in said section.“ 
Joun F. Lacey, 
F. W. MONDELL, 
JOHN LIND, 
House Conferees. 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
Senate Conferees. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The effect of the agreement is as follows: 

The land to be reserved by the Secretary of the Interior is such 
as may be irrigated under the national irrigation law or by private 
enterprise. 

Final entry by the homestead entryman can only be made after 
five years from original entry. 

Such homesteaders as may be still entitled to the additional 
entry under section 2 shall have ninety days’ preference after the 
passage of this act. 

JOHN F. LACEY. 
F. W. MONDELL. 
JOHN LIND. 


AMERICAN REGISTER FOR STEAMER BEAUMONT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House, with an amendment of 
the Senate, the bill (H. R. 4570) to provide an American register 
for the steamer Beaumont. ‘ 

The amendment was read, as follows: 
of og S pairt mhs siera and tothe D Ea seekers re 
for foreign material.” 

Mr. FORDNEY. I move that the House concur in the amend- 
| ment of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent. Mr. Witson of New York obtained 
leave of absence indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


TIMBER LANDS IN LIEU OF FOREST-RESERVE LANDS, 


Mr. MONDELL, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14622) prohibiting the selection of 
| timber lands in lieu of lands in forest reserves, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the of this act no public 
lands of the United States chiefly valuable for timber they contain shall 
be subject to location or selection under the provisions of the acts approved 
June 4, 1897, June 6, 1900, and March 3, 1901, providing for the location, selec- 
tion, and patenting of lands in lieu of tracts covered by an unperfected bona 
fide claim or patent within a forest reserve, and any location or selection 
hereafter eor sought to be made on lands chiefly valuable for the timber 
they contain, in lieu of lands within a forest reserve, shall be void and of no 
effect: Provided, That owners of lands within forest reserves which contain 
valuable timber may, under rules and tions prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. exchange such lands for other unreserved timber lands: 
Provided further, That n herein contained shall in any manner affect 


the provisions of the agreement heretofore entered into by the Secretary of 
as are for the exchange of lands within the San Francisco Mountain 
‘ores’ ve, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to inquire the p of this bill. 
Mr. MONDELL. The bill provides that in future excha 

of lands in lieu of lands within forest reserves shall be practically 
exchanges for lands of like character. It prohibits the exchange 
of nontimbered lands within forest reserves for timbered lands 
outside. It provides also that where lands within forest reserves 
are timbered they may be exchanged for like lands outside the re- 


serve. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What provision is made with refer- 
| ence to settlers on forest reserves who have ceded their lands to 
the Government? 

Mr. MONDELL, This bill makes no change in the present law 
except that it prohibits the exchange of lands practically value- 
less for timbered lands. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not that violate the contract 
entered into between the Government and citizens living on re- 
served lands who ceded their lands to the United States? 

Mr. MONDELL. No: because an amendment which I propose 
to offer, if the bill should be considered, will leave all those who 
have relinquished their lands in the same position they were in 
when they made the relinquishment. In that way it will vot 
affect them at all. 

No relinquishments have been made except with the view of 
making new selections, but there are some cases where the settler 
who has made the relinquishment has not up to this time made his 
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selection. The amendment which I propose will leave him in the 
same condition he was in when he made the relinquishment. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does it reserve any land that he 

would have been entitled to at the time he made the relinquish- 
ment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; it gives him the same right that he had 
when the relinquishment was made. 

Mr. STEP. Sof Texas. Provided he shall not take it in 
timbered land? : 

Mr. MONDELL. Those who have made relinquishment to the 
Government will not be affected at all by the bill with the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. With the amendment stated by the 

ntleman, I should have no objection to the bill; but I prefer to 
ee the amendment read in order that we may see what its 
effect will be. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A 
where an a ly le E a ee was snk leg hoe 7 aas 2 
sak e e poe eee 
eee as a base therefor’ the sume us though this acs hed 
not passed.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. If I correctly understand this, if a homesteader who relin- 
quished his land within a forest reservation some years ago at 
a time when he might have had the right to take other lands, and 
waived it, this allows him to avail himself of the privilege of tak- 
ing it under this law? : 

r. MONDELL. There is no condition authorizing any re- 
linquishment unless they intend immediately thereafter to make 
the selection. There have been unquestionably a few relinquish- 
ments in the last month or two with a view of making selections 
where it has not been possible to perfect the selections, and we 
simply give them that privilege now. 8 
r . OLMSTED. Is not the effect of this provision simply this, 
that it will enable le to go and take Government lan: 
sell the timber to speculators? 

Mr. MONDELL. The object of the bill is to prevent the valu- 
able timber lands getting into the hands of individuals to be ex- 
changed for other valueless lands found within forest reservations. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Is does not give them that right. 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not give them the Hoy to take that. 
Without this bill they would not have the right to accept any 
other lands. 

Mr. LIND. I would like to ask the gentleman if that is the 
amendment that he and I discussed? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is the amendment which has just been 


rted. 

Rhe SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MONDELL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed, was laid on the table. : 


` LEWES, DEL., A SUBPORT OF ENTRY. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the 
bill which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5169) making Lewes, DeL, a subport of entry. 

Be it enaeted, etc., That Le in the State of Delaware, be, and is hereby, 
constituted a subport of entry in thecustoms collection district of Delaware. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. can 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of joint resolution which I send to the 

erk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. —) amending section 8 of an act making 
5 the ae and 2an nt ex of the Indian Denar 
ment and for . treaty sti ons with various Indian tribes for 
2 — 251 year ending June 30, and for other purposes, approved April 


Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for ful- 


the person 


and | J 


filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 90, 1905, and for other Pd onal approved April 21, 1904, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended as follows: 

Add at the end of section 8 of said act the following: 

“Townships 22 north, of ranges J and 2 east of the Indian meridian, all in 
the Otoe and Missouria Indian Reservation, which also shall be attached to 
and become a part of Noble County.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire the object and purpose of the joint resolu- 
tion. I would like to ask the gentleman what committee reported 
the resolution? 

Mr. McGUIRE. It has not been referred to any committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say this: It was repre- 
sented to the Chair that there was an error in the Indian appro- 
ee bill. It has both the House and the Senate and 

been signed by the President. It is alleged that this is to 
cure the error. The Chair has no other knowledge. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Iobject. The bill has not been referred 
to any committee. 

The SPEAKER. To what committee does the gentleman want 
the joint resolution referred? 

Mr. McGUIRE. To the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman from 
New York will make a motion to adjonrn. 


REPORT OF ANTHRACITE COAL COMMISSION, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate joint resolution (S. R. 70) to provide for the printing of the report of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Co: on, a. by the President of the 


United States at the request of certain operators and miners. 

Resolved, etc., That there be printed 10,000 copies, in cloth bin 
report of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, appointed by the 
of the United States at the request of certain coal operators and mine: 


of the 
ent 
rs, in- 


clu the bora gs tiger by and the arguments made before said commis- 

sion, 3, ies for the use of the Senate, 6,000 copies for the use of the House 

CA eres ves, and 1,000 copies for distribution by the Commissioner of 
F. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject-—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississi 
ask the gentleman from New 
tion to oe after this? 

Mr. PA . _If any gentleman demands the regular order, I 
suppose I would have to make that motion. 


_SPECIAL REPORT ON THE DISEASES OF CATTLE, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Iask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution No, 150, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

in lution (H. J. 150) provi 
Joint resolu nC Res. 150) pro Se foe She papoa ton oL B 000 Cones 


of the special report on 
Resolved, etc., That there be printed and ind in cioth 50,0C0 copies of the 
accompanying illustrations, 


8 on the Diseases of Catia with 
the same to be first revised and 4 a to date under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 30,000 for the use of the House of eee 
15,000 for the use of the Senate, and 5,000 for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
. being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

me, an 

On motion of Mr. CHARLxS B. LAN DIS, a motion to reconsider 
se rote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 

8. 


(continuing). I would like to 
ork if he is going to make a mo- 


BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr, Spenter, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. Sn Behe gn for the prin’ of Senate Document No. 
240, relating to the beet-sugar industry in United States. 


Resolved, etc., That there be printed 110,000 copies of Senate Document No. 
240, Fifty-eighth 3 session, a special report on the beet- 
su industry in the United States, 20,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 
30.000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 60,000 copies for 
the use of the Department of Agriculture. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“ten.” 


4 tine strike out the word “thirty "and. insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask a question—a very pertinent question in the consid- 


1904. 


eration of this bill at this time. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York whether he proposes to adjourn after this 
311? 


Mr. TAWNEY. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from New York has not the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that it is in his power at any time to force adjournment by call- 
ing for the re: r order. 

1 5 WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will move 
to adjourn after this, I will let this go through without caning 
for the regular order, as far as I am concerned; if not, I will 

for it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Allright; let this go through; then if the gen- 
tleman calls for the regular order, unless there is something to 
consider, we will have to adjourn. ; 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If I am to be bound, I will 
object right now. I object. Mr. er. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, I hope the gentleman will not 
object to this. 


Mr. PAYNE. I would say if you will let this go through, I will 
call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi AN right. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, there is no objection to this. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving. the right to object, I 
would like to inquire as to the necessity of printing 110,000 copies 
of the report on beet sugar? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say the necessity has been 
urged upon the committee by the Agricultural Department. 
They state that they have already on hand 25,000 requests for this 
1 ication from people who are interested in the cultivation of 

t 5 


ugar, . 5 
Mr. TA WNEY. I trust the gentleman from Ilinois will not 


object to this. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. S er. this is 110,000 copies of a report 
which is devoted to three or four States in the United States. 
and it seems to be an extraordinary large amount when those of 
us who represent other States can not get anything printed that 
our constituents want. 
. B. LANDIS. What do you want printed that 
you have not got? 
Mr. MANN. There area great many documents we can not 
get printed. 
Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Ihave not noticed anything you 


have ht before the committee which you wished. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would ask the gentleman if this is not the 
Saylor * . which covers the development of the beet-sugar 
industry during the past four or five years? 

Mr. B. LANDIS. Itis. 


A MEMBER, What would it cost? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Five thousand nine hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
Mr. MANN. I will not object, but it seems to me a grave dis- 
crimination in favor of just a few States of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I will now demand the regular 


order. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent a while 
ago to print some documents in the RECORD, and objection was 
made. In the meantime I understand the gentleman desires to 
withdraw the objection. 

Mr. LIND. Is that the speech of Secretary Shaw? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. LIND. Then I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, let me make a state- 
ment, please. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman did not object to 
my speaking on the tobacco question a few moments ago, so I 
withdraw my objection. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw for a moment my re- 
quest, as the gentleman from Kentucky in the aisle desires a few 


moments, 
Mr. STANLEY. Mr. F ee wish to make a statement 
which I feel is due to the chai of the subeommittee 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to make a statement—how long? 


Mr. STANLEY, For two minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is due to the chairman 
of the subcommittee [Mr. DaLzELL] to make a statement with 
reference to his position in regard to this tobacco bill. Iam sure 
that my friend from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] did not mean to do 
him injustice, yet I feel that it is but due to him to say that the 
conditions under which that bill was reported to the House were 
conditions that under the circumstances were acquiesced in with- 
out ary sede exercise of authority on the part of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

He told us fairly and squarely that he could give us half a loaf, 
but that he could not give us any bread if we did not take the 
half loaf. We were left to our choice. That choice we took. I 
feel we should have had the whole loaf, and I am willing to make 
all the capital I can out of our failure to get it. It is, in my opin- 
ion, y fair to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to take the 
half loaf and after receiving it to abuse him personally. 

The party in power may be—in my opinion is—entirely respon- 
sible for the failure to the tobacco growers in securing this much- 
needed relief. 

It is only just to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say that 
he was in no way discourteous or unfair to the gentlemen before 
the committee. 

In the hearings and in presenting this bill he at no time was 
peremptory or dictatorial, and in my humble opinion was actuated 
by a sincere desire to help us so far as the policy of his party 
would permit. Lappian] 

Mr. PAYNE. . Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. f 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 50’clock and 42 

minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
5 were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
E. J. Huber, administrator of estate of Caroline Hinyard, against 
The United States—to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a copy of a 
letter from Samuel J. Barrows, commissioner on the Interna- 
tional Prison Commission, inclosing report of children’s courts in 
the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a copy of a 
letter from Samuel J. Barrows, of the International Prison Com- 
mission, inclosing list of questions for discussion at the Budapest 
Congress in 1905—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
8 and rolere to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

. AMES, from the Committee on Militia, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 14472) to further promote the 
efficiency of the militia, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a rt (No. 2845); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on Railways and Canals, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5759) to incor- 
porate the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal Company, to 
define the powers thereof, and to facilitate interstate commerce, 

rted the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
oe 0. tal which said bill and report were referred to the House 
endar. 


— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

_ Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Honse (H. R. 5037) 
granting an increase of pension to R. H. Stillwell, reported the 
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same with amendment, accompanied bya report (No. 2779); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEE „from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14875) granting 
an increase of pension to Seeley Earnest, reported the same with 
amendment, ea! ec by a report (No. 2780); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8166) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha A. Johnson, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2781); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 10945) granting a pension to Lola Qualls, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 

o. 2782); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
yate Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 9115) granting an increase of pension to 
Merritt Mead. reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2783); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6129) 
granting a pension to Edwin M. Raymond. reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2784); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11984) 
granting an increase of pension to Edward C. Jones, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2785); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6857) granting 
an increase of pension to Lorenzo D. Jameson, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2786); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5997) granting an increase 
of pension to James Hammonds, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2787); which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6449) 
granting a pension to Spencer M. Case, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2788); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6948) 
granting an increase of pension to Joshua Parsons, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2789); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4948) granting a pension 
to Wilson H. Davis, reported the same with amendment, accom- 

nied by a oe ae (No. 2790); which said bill and report were re- 
Ferred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5245) granting 
an increase of pension to W. A. Helt, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2791); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6961) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas E. Rice, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2792); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5089) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles W. McKenney, re- 

rted the same without amendment, accompanied by F eh 

e - 


No. 2793): which said bill and report were referred to 


vate Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 130) 
granting an increase of pension to Washington I. Cook, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2794); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1907) ting 
an increase of pension to Wyman J. Crow. reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by areport (No. 2795); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W.SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7367) 
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granting an increase of pension to John M. Barron, rfed the 
ae an amendment, accompanied by a 8 55 (No. 2796); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1286) 
granting an increase of pension to John Brasch, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2797); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3359) granting 
FCE Salada, reported the same wi 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2798); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. S of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2998) 
granting an increase of pension to Lewis Townsend, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2799); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2558) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Cummings, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2800); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12577) granting an increase of pension to 
James Graves. reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2801); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12576) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Kitts, re the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2802); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1099) granting 
an increase of pension to L. O. Marshall, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2803); which said bill 
and me 755 were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14879) 
granting an increase of pension to Benjamin Dilli repo: 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
7255 e said bill and report were referred to the Private 

endar. 

Mr. SNOOK. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13241) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David Deardourff, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2805); which said bill 
and ee referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14889) 
granting an increase of pension to Alfred W. Dearborn, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2806); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14887) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William P. Davis, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2807); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14855) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry C. Thayer, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2808); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15269) 
granting a pension to Anna C. Owen, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied bya report (No. 2809); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15244) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Re V. Mackenzie, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2810); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13658) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry Smith, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2811); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14576) 
granting a pension to Evelyn M. Dunn, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2812); which said bill 
and re were referred to the Private CMendar. 

Mr, CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13955) granting 
a pension to Elijah G. Wood, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2813); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also. from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 10554) granting an increase of pension to 
John McGregor, reported the same with amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 2814); which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 10959) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Shay, reported the same without amendment. accom- 

ied by a report (No. 2815); which said bill and report were re- 
‘erred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11661 nting 
an increase of pension to William H. McClurg, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2816); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H.R. 9798) granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac W. Sherman, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2817); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10272) granting 
an increase of pension to Lorenzo Streeter, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 2818); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10360) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Flynn, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2819); which said bill 
and report were referred to the P ivate Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12818) 
granting a pension to N. M. Brockway. reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2820); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee. to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H R. 12058) granting an increase of pension 
to John W. Dickey, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2821); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12052) grant- 
ing a pension to Walter P. Mitchell, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a a ee (No. 2822); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14789) granting 
pensions to certain officers and men of the Fourth Regiment of 
Arkansas Mounted raja reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2825); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8831) to increase the pension of John W. 
Hartley, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2826); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6543) 
granting an increase of pension to Robert Liggatt, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2827); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 5692) granting an increase of pension to 
John Shanley, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2828); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 808) granting an 
increase of pension to George Deland. reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2829); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid- Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13155) 
granting a pension to Philip Yohum, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2830); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8996) granting 
an increase of pension to Diah Lovejoy, reported the same with 
amendment, ee by a report (No. 2831); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15102) granting a pension to Charles 
Bergman, reported the same with amendment, accompanied bya 
report (No. 2832); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11015) 
granting an increase of pension to tig i Wardle, a the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2833); 
which said bill and report were referred tothe Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14034) ting 
an increase of pension to Edward C. Sanders, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2834); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6354) granting a pen- 
sion to George M. Simmons, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2835); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12397) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Chill. reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
bya report (No. 2836): which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15190) grantin: 
an increase of pension to James M. Paull, reported the same wi 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2837); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4690) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew W. Switzer, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2838); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4417) granting an increase of pension to 
Chadbourne H. Warren, a pie the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 2839); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 421) for the re- 
lief of W. J. Kountz, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2840); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3197) for the relief of H. H. 
Thornton and Ben D. Rochblaive, re the same without 
amendment, 3 by a report (No. 2841); Which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5852) for the 
relief of the estate of Eliza A. White, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2842); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. TIRRELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3324) for the relief of Patrick 
J. Madden, repao the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2843); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. > 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2547) for the relief 
of the owners, master, and crew of the schooner Ella M. Doughty, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2844); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


— 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Mili Af- 
fairs was disc from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15298) granting a pension to Jacob Beckner, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
1 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 15399) to regulate the practice 
of law in the Indian Territory—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 15400) to provide for the 


conservation and storage of the flood waters of the Arkansas River 
and the irrigation therefrom of lands in western Kansas—to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
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By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15401) providing for the pur- 
chase by the Government of the United States of the painting of 
the Historical Portrait Group, by A. G. Heaton, of Washington, 
D. C., containing eighteen portraits of the promoters of the new 
Library building—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee (by request): A bill (H. R. 15402) 
relative to the destruction of unla printed matter by the 
Postmaster-Genera] or his subordinates—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15403) to increase the efficiency of 
the ayes the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H. R. 15486) to establish a fish 
hatchery and fish-culture station in southern Ohio, on the waters 
of the Muskingum, the Hocking, or the Scioto rivers—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) in refer- 
ence to the so-called Peace Monument’’—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TA EY: A resolution (H. Res. 353) authorizing the 
employment of a janitor by the Select Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A resolution (H. Res. 354) suspending sec- 
tion 2, Rule XXIX. for the remainder of the present session to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A resolution (H. Res. 355) for the print- 
ing of additional copies of Bulletin No. 45—to the Committee on 
Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15404) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Hayward—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BEIDLER: A bill (H. R. 15405) to correct the military 
record of Thomas Gallagher—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. BRICK: A bill (H. R. 15406) granting an increase of 

nsion to George W. Carpenter—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. BRUNDIDGE: A bill (H. R. 15407) for the relief of 
Marion D. Crutchfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15408) for relief of W. T. Patterson—to the 
Committee on Claims. s 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 15409) for the relief of the 
estate of M. Light, deceased, late of Dekalb County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. k 

By Mr. DOVENER: A bill (H. R. 15410) to refer claim of Anne 
Croghan and Ellen G. McCauley to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 15411) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaiah Garretson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOEBEL: A bill (H. R. 15412) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Frederick Madaka—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 7 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 15413) granting a pension to 
Joel Crisp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKINS: A bill (H. R. 15414) granting an increase 
of pension to Ephraim L. Mack—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 15415) granting an increase 
of pension to Jonas H. Upton—tothe Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. HILDEBRANT: A bill (H. R. 15416) for the relief of 
Erskine R. K. Hayes—to the Committee on Claims. g 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 15417) granting a pension to 
Charles Shugart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEDGE: A bill (H. R. 15418) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry D. Duffield—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


ons. > 
a Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 15419) granting an increase 
of pension to Jeremiah Odell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. JOHNSON: A bill (H. R. 15420) for the relief of T. J. H. 
Harris—to the Committee on Claims. : 
By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 15421) to correct the military 
record of Adam Foutz—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15422) for the relief of 
Albert J. Stearns—to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15423) for the relief of Albert J. Stearns— 
to the Committee on Claims, : 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15424) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the eS ne of Robert D. Salsbury, alias Charles 
Willard—to the ittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15425) granting a pean to Martin E. 
Simms—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 15426) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi Pick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15427) 
granting an increase of pension to Jacob A. Geiger—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 15428) providing for the issu- 
ance of a patent to lands occupied by the Sacred Heart Mission, 
in accordance with ment made by the United States with 
the Citizens’ Band of Pottawatomie Indians of Oklahoma—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 15429) granting a pension 
to Ellen M. Parker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 15430) for the relief of the 
heirs at law of Patrick H. Burnett, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 15431) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Pinney—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15432) granting a 
pension to Clinton Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 15433) for the relief of the 
estate of Mirah Ballard, deceased, late of Dekalb County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15434) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John A. Pierce—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15485) for the relief of the estate of James L. 
Gardner—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following 1 and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Resolution of the Huntsville (Ala.) Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, favoring the passage of the Cooper blil 
relative to the interstate-commerce act—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of the Sibley-Holmwood Candy 
Factory, Buffalo, N. V., favoring passage of bill H. R. 9303—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Henry C. Jordan and others and J. J. H. 
Brown and others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 
Alexander bill to increase the salary of the Supervising Inspector- 
General, Steamboat-Inspection Service—to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

a Mr. BABCOCK: Petition of 8 citizens of Wisconsin, in favor 
of the bill creating the Colorado Cliff-Dwellings National Park— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BEIDLER: Papers to Sa the bill to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Thomas Gallagher—to the 
Committee on 8 Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, relative to the erection of buildings on the Mall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, resolution of De Soto Council, No. 315, of the Knights of 
Columbus, urging passage of the bill for the erection of statue to 
the memory of Commodore John Barry—to the Committee on the 


Library. 
By Me. BOWIE: Papers to accompany bill granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew J. Levi—to the Committee on Pensions. 
y Mr. BRUNDIDGE: Paper to onar House bill for the 
15 5 of Marion D. Crutchfield—to the Committee on Military 
airs, 


Also, paper to accompany House bill for the relief of W. T. 
Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of veterans of the civil war, of 
Arkansas City, Kans., in favor of a service-pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Paper to accompany bill H. R. 15021, 
for relief of Gilbert Shaw—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of Isabella Beecher Hooker, Lucius 
P; G. Garvin, Olympia Brown, William Canfield Lee, Clara Bewick 
Colby, Clara W. MeNaughton, and 918 adult citizens, urging the 
Vers of bill H. R. 12042—to the Committee on Election of - 

ent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 
By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of J. F. Grimes and 48 others, 
of Middleport, Ohio. favoring the passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, petitions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Marsh- 
field, Ohio, and Wesley Davis and others, of Athens, Ohio, in 
favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Petitions of Jerry Shinn and others, Martin 


F. Collins and others, and J. M. Goodman and others, all of Mis- 
souri, in favor of bill H. R. 89, known as the anti-injunction 
bill! —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jeremiah Odell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Paper to accompany bill to remove charge 
of desertion from the record of Adam Foutz—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the International Brotherhood 
of Steam Shovel, Dredge Firemen, Dock Hands, and Scowmen, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against the construction of steam 
dredges by the Government for its use on the chain of lakes—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Joseph Sohmuller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favor- 
ing the clause in post-office appropriation bill relative to the pur- 
chase of supplies manufactured by contract labor—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. . — 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Papers to accompany bill for the re- 
lief of Albert J. Stearns—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Joseph H. Davis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAHON: Papers to accompany House bill for the re- 
lief of Levi Pick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRELL: Resolution of trustees of the Women’s In 
dustrial Exhibit, favoring passage of bill for the establishment 
of a permanent national and international industrial exhibit of 
women's handiwork at Washington, D. C.—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Also, resolution of Division No. 86, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of the bill for erection of 
monument to the memory of Commodore John Barry—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of veterans of the civil war of 
Haskell County, Kans., favoring passage of a service-pension bill 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: Petition of T. F. Galleher 
and 57 others, of Longview, Tex., in favor of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas; Petition of J. M. Barrett and 
others, against the passage of a parcels-post bill—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition of Peter Fisher, of 
Waterloo, Ind.. in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 5760—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Papers to accompany bill granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Zamboa—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of the International Brotherhood of 
Steam Shovel, Dredge Firemen, Deck Hands, and Scowmen, of 
Chicago, Ill., protesting against the Government constructing 
steam dredges for its use on the chain of lakes—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of C. B. Ball and others, of Cit- 
ronelle, Ark., in favor of a parcels-post and a post-check bill—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Papers to accompany bill grant- 
ing a pension to Clinton Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
iions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petitions of Ripley Union, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and 56 others, of ag a W. Va.: 
B. C. Davis and 36 others, of Elizabeth, W. Va.; N. C. Pricket 
and 35 others, of Ravenswood, W. Va.; Ripley Union, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and 38 others, of Ripley, W. Va., 
and S. T. Rutherford and 10 others, of Petroleum, W. Va., favor- 
ing passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYNN: Petitions of H. C. Newby and 100 others, of 
San Jose, Cal.; J. H. Stoniers, jr., and 19 others, of Berryessa, 
Cal.; Charles A. Spencer and 50 others, of Palo Alto, Cal.; M. H. 
Stevens and 40 others, of Mountain View, Cal.; H. J. Alderman 
and 21 others, of Santa Clara, Cal.: B. F. Kephart and 70 others, 
of Campbell, Cal.; F. W. Crandall and 30 others, of Saratoga, 
Cal.: L. B. Mallory and 45 others, of Los Gatos, Cal.; M. M. 
Gilchrist and 81 others, of Morgan Hill, Cal.; Rey. C. E. Irons 
and 58 others, of College Park, Cal.; E. J. Baker and 16 oth- 
ers and W. F. Wise and 21 others, of Santa Clara, Cal., and 
W. H. Leeand others, of San Francisco, Cal., against the passa: 
of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, April 26, 1904. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. Pretryman, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Jo of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on the request of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was di with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 


AUGUSTA ARSENAL, GA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the order to print the pa- 
pers touching the arsenal at Augusta, Ga., yesterday, the Chair 
neglected to order the printing of the illustrations. If there be 
no objection, he will doit now. The Chair hears none, 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT PORTLAND, OREG, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 19th instant, all correspondence 
relating to the leasing and fitting up of the temporary post-office 
building at Portland, Oreg.; which, on motion of Mr. MITCHELL, 
was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIM OF CHARLES SMITH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the , transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 19th instant, certain information 
relative to the.claim of Charles Smith, late deputy collector of cus- 
toms at Circle City, Alaska; which, on motion of Mr. MITCHELL, 


“was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 


on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
FINDINGS BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore Jaid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of the Globe Works v. The United States; which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 4955) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
assistant appraiser at the port of Boston; and 

A bill (S. 5169) making Lewes, Del., a subport of entry. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with an 
amendment the bill (S. 3165) providing for second and additional 
homestead entries, and for other purposes; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 1953) to provide for an additional associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 4570) to provide an American register for the 
steamer Beaumont; 

z ~ mi (H. R. 8285) granting an increase of pension to William 

. Peck; 

A bill (H. R. 8790) granting an increase of pension to C. An- 
nette Buckel; 

A bill (H. R. 12666) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell; 
` A bill (H. R. 13936) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Thomas; 

A bill (H. R. 14491) granting an increase of pension to Eli 
Prebble; 

A bill (H. R. 14700) granting an increase of pension to H. C. 
Washburn; 

A bill (H. R. 14944) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, W. Va.; and 

A bill (H. R. 15228) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1925) providing for the removal of the port of 
entry in the customs collection district in Alaska from Sitka, 
Alaska, to Juneau, Alaska; 

A bill (H. R. 7264) to provide for the construction of a light- 
house and fog signal at Diam ond Shoal, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras; 


A bill (H. R. 11122) to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness, and for other purposes; 
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A bill (H. R. 11582) authorizing the issuance of letters rogatory 
the Commissioner of Patents and providing for the execution 
of letters rogatory issued from foreign patent offices; 
3 bill (H. R. 11586) to permit the construction of a smelter on 
the Colville Indian Reservation, and for other p 
A bill (H. R. 12382) authorizing the pa ee 0 the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw town-site fund, and for 
mie bill (H. R. 12899) constituting Coal City, Grund 8 County, 
are iy of delivery 
H. R. 13358) Koraha 
eat the (Tertitory of 


to the House of Representatives of 


the United States and defining the qualifications of electors in said | Ne 


Territory 


and 
‘A bill (H. R. 15198) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury Thom 


to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger 
The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled wan 


A bill (S. 2399) ira A bees ya NON 
A bill (S. 2803) granting an increase of pension to illiam H. 


Ijams 
Minn (S. 3008) granting an increase of pension to John R. Mo- 
A bill 1 tS. 3036) for the protection of the Bull Run Forest Re- 
serve and the sources of the water supply of the city of Portland, 
State of Oregon 
A bill (S. 5054) granting an increase of pension to Kate M. 


A bill 68. 3119) granting an increase of pension to Raynor H. 


g for the election of a Delegate | S. 


A bill 8. 3151) granting an increase of pension to Hayden M. 
A bill (S. 3203) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
A bill (S. 8245) granting an increase of pension to Oscar F. 


act to extend the coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,” ap- | Bartlett; 


proved June 6, 1900, to by the Senate, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreein, 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. LACEY 


DELL, and Mr. BURNETT managers at the conference on the part P 


of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate to the bill . B. 
14754) providing for the restoration or maintenance of channels, 
or of river and harbor improvements. and for other purposes, 
agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Bur- 
Tox, Mr. DOvENER, and Mr. BANKHEAD managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 
peach bill (S. 78) granting an increase of pension to William H, 
1 A bil (S. 103) granting an increase of pension to Alexander D. 
anyer 
oA il (s. 405) granting an increase of pension to Darius W. 


A bill (S. 423) granting an increase of pension to Louisa Weaver; 
A bill (S. 433) granting an increase of pension to William L. 


en (S. 498) granting an increase of pension to Richard E. 
5 (S. 538) granting an increase of pension to Alice W. 
bill (S. 682) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 8. 
oa (S. 741) granting an increase of pension to William D. 


ir. yey dr . of Kelley 
Mox- 


A bill (S. 3304) granting an increase of pension to Andrew A, 
A mill (8. 3334) granting an increase of pension to Frances G. 


is. 8335) granting an increase of pension to John Waldo; 
4 bl (8 3432) granting an increase of pension to Rosaline V. 


Campbell; 

oe bill (8. 3616) granting an increase of pension to Frances E. 
ummer 

gau (8. 3665) granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
Connor; 

3 (S. 3666) granting an increase of pension to James W. 

er; 

Meter (S. 3890) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
A bill (S. 3915) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 

F. Bollenger, alias Benjamin Bell: ; 

chilling: (S. 3989) granting an increase of pension to Eugene 


A bill 08. 4018) granting an increase of pension to James Gunn; 
A bill (S. 4086) granting an increase of pension to Ralph Van 


PAi (S. 4171) granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus K, 
A dill (8. 4187) granting an increase of pension to William G. 
we (8. 4223) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
ae (S. 4337) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
A bil (8. 4340) granting an increase of pension to Rose Mac- 
veri (S. 4341) granting an increase of pension to Henry Arm- 


strong: 
A inl (S. 4353) granting an increase of pension to Edward M. 


A bill pe 1244) granting an increase of pension to Sue Stevens McCook; 
A bill 18. 1343) to amend an act approved March 3, 1899, enti- | Horn 


tled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to reimburse the 
governors of States and Territories for expenses incurred by them 
in aiding the United States to raise and Sees and supply and 
equip the volunteer army of the United 

war with Spain,’ approved July 8, 1898,” etc., and for other pur- 


7 A bil (S. 1494) granting an increase of pension to Edward 


Calvin 

A bill (S. 1564) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
orking: 
A billi (8. 1687) granting an increase of pension to Harvey R. 


1 bil (S. 1788) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
ichols 

A bill (S. 1808) granting a pension to James L. Dyer; 

5 bill (S. 1909) granting an increase of pension to William Hal- 


lida 

ae um (S. 2116) granting an increase of pension to Edna Ste- 
ven 

A Dil (S. 2011) granting a pension to Maggie E. Bamford; 
5805 bill (S. 2188) granting an increase of pension to David L. 


A bill (S. 2268) to authorize the Absentee Wyandotte Indians 
to select certain lands, and for other purposes; 
3 bill (S. 2367) granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 
ergel; 
gA bili (S. 2396) granting an increase of pension to Clarissa Ann 


Lu (S. 2730) granting an increase of pension to Jasper i 
Jennings; 


A uel (S. 4606) granting an increase of pension to Edward G, 
A K bill 4679) granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. 
A bill (S. 4899) granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 


tates in 3 Gillmore 


A 1 (S. 5034) granting an increase of pension to George À, 
A vil (S. 5076) granting an increase of pension to Stacey Wil- 


A bill (S. 5078) granting an increase of pension to Asa Smith; 
Pusak bill (S. 5096) granting an increase of pension to Edmond G. 


os. ent (S. 5101) granting an increase of pension to Lewis Y, 
A A bilt (S. 5111) granting an increase of pension to Charles W, 
A pe (S. 5125) granting an increase of pension to William O, 

Seip bill (S. 5161) granting an increase of pension to William H. 

Gan (S. 5179) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 


A bill (S. 5180) granting a pension to Thomas Smith; 
15 sha (S. 5191) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth C. 


Am (S. 5194) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Overley; 


cAn (S. 5205) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Dick- 


wr ‘i (S. 5210) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
ach; 


. ͤ ͤ ae a a sie sie Nn EN ene Aa 
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rhs (S. 5213) granting an increase of pension to Theodore J. 
y: 
A bill (S. 5230) granting an increase of pension to John D. 


T; 
i 1 (S. 5244) granting an increase of pension to John K. 


A bill (8. 5265) granting an increase of pension to James Stout; 
A bill (S. 5270) granting an increase of pension to Ellen R. 


Ostrander 
whee (8. 5282) granting an increase of pension to William P. 


A bill (S. 5289) granting an increase of pension to Peter Baker; 
A uo (S. 5349) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 


Aum 
A bill (S. 5872) granting an increase of pension to Jesse W. 
MeGahan; 


85 bill (H. R. 186) granting an increase of pension to Amalia C. 
oung 

A bill (H. R. 187) granting a pension to Clarissa Wolcott; 

A bill (H. R. 683) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
S. Strohecker; 

A bill (H. R. 737) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Hemenway; 

8 5 an (H. R. 747) granting an increase of pension to George D. 


7 bill (H. R. 748) granting an increase of pension to Eben H. 


Meader; 
A bill (H. 


R. 784) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
. R. 785) granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
R. 902) granting an increase of pension to Isaac C. 
. R. 965) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 


. R. 1045) granting a pension to Matilda Witt; 
. R. 1339) granting an increase of pension to Joseph P. 


. R. 1480) granting an increase of pension to Edgar W. 
H. R. 1903) granting an increase of pension to Claudius 
. R. 2183) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
. R. 2367) granting a pension to Merton C. Sanborn; 
R. 2462) granting a pension to Martha Briscoe: 

k R. 2940) granting an increase of pension to Hester 


bac 
‘A bill (H. R. 2948) granting an increase of pension to John 


Wilson; 
A bill Q (H. R. 2994) granting an increase of pension to Minnie | Fred 


A bill (H. R. 3265) granting an increase of pension to Catharine 
A bill (H. R. 3805) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 


TOW; 
a bill (H. R. 3829) granting an increase of pension to Eben 
uller: 


A bill (H. R. 8464) granting a pension to Susan T. Bunch; 
A bill (H. R. 8469) granting a pension to Silas R. Harris; 
ee R. 8480) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 


Rearic 
za ba (H. R. 8496) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
owa 
gf hil (H. R. 8498) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
ge 
A bill (H. R. 8709) granting an increase of pension to James A. 


Porter; 
A bill (H. R. 8783) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 


Phip 
A bill CH. R. 8787) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
rasher: 
A bill (H. R. 8822) granting a pension to Bird L. Francis; 
eee (H. R. 8915) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
c 
A bill (H. R. 8921) granting an increase of pension to John 
McCollister; 
A bill (H. R. 8961) granting a pension to Frances E. Grisson; 
A bill (H. R. 9257) granting an increase of pension to John 
Ogden 
v. ae (H. R. 9388) granting an increase of pension to Lineus 
= ae (R. R. 9393) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


P. R 
ADIN (H. R. 9427) granting an increase of pension to Chester 
1 (H. R. 9496) granting an increase of pension to Hester E. 


Bloo 
5 aan bin (H. R. 9516) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
chnso 
eo bil (H. R. 9575) granting an increase of pension to John 
hoe; 
A bill (H. R. 9585) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Mcintosh; 
A bill (H. R. 9687) granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der S. Hempstead; 
A bill oad R. 9740) granting an increase of pension to William 


. Newt 
A ill (H. B. 9788) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Blanchard; 
A ee (H. R. 9797) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


Langridge 
A Aae (H. R. 9832) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 


M. Ald 

A bill (H. R. 9839) granting an increase of pension to James A, 
Kemp 

A bin (H. R. 9963) granting a pension to Grace Miller; 

A bill (H. R. 9969) granting an increase of pension to James 


eric: 
Abi 1l (H. R. 9978) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Iverson 

A bill (H. R. 10062) granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
Murra 

A bili (H. a 10126) granting an increase of pension to Job 
Throckmorto 

A bill H. R. 10169) granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 


A bill (H. R. 4044) granting a pension to William H. Slough; | Flanagan: 

1 75 bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of pension to Walker A bill (H. R. 10182) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
ilson; nnis; 
A bill (H. R. 4583) granting a pension to Ella C. Baker; A bill (H. R. 10270) granting a pension to Mary F. Kenaday; 
A bill (H. R. 4907) granting a pension to Henry A. Hartley; A bill (H. R. 10236) granting a pension to Ellen M. Malloy; 
A bill (H. R. 5033) granting an increase of pension to Rowland | A bill (H. R. 10288) granting a pension to Anna E. Harman; 

J. Roberts: A bill (H. R. 10544) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A bill (H. R. 5361) granting an increase of pension to Lucilius | H. Rhoads; 
Moss; A bill (H. R. 10555) granting an increase of pension to William 
A bill (H. R. 5600) granting a pension to David Kimball; L. Gerard; 
A bill (H. R. 5737) granting a pension to John Whitehead; A bill (H. R. 10642) granting an increase of pension to Garrett 
A bill (H. R. 6343) granting an increase of pension to Harry Stanley: 

Hirschensohn: A bill (H. R. 10699) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A bill (H. R. 6610) granting an increase of pension to Samuel | J. Brockway; 

Hendrickson: A bill (H. R. 10708) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
A bill (H. R. 6697) granting an increase of pension to Luther | A. Burrell 

F. Palmer; A bill (H. R. 11058) granting a pension to Mary Apple; 

č Dod, (H. R. 7245) granting an increase of pension to Prescilla ` 5 (H. R. 11063) granting an increase of pension to Robert 

. Mc ; 
EI (H. R. 7471) granting an increase of pension to John Glos (H. R. 11150) granting an increase of pension to Marvin 
ixson; 

Fras bill (H. R. 7502) granting an increase of pension to John W. a (H. R. 11193) granting an increase of pension to Abbie 
oore Griffin; 
A pill (H. R. 7985) granting a pension to Alice Jenifer: bill (H. R. 11259) granting an increase of pension to George 


A 
1 bill an 5 8219) granting an increase of pension to William ik Satan: 
A will (H 1 8386) granting an increase of pension to Andrew Fache 


eil; 


ill (H. R. 
A bill (H. R. 


11293) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
11776) granting a pension to Hugh Mooney; 


Acke: 
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A bill (H. R. 
Overstreet: 
_A bill (H. R. 


11308) granting an increase of pension to Silas T. 
11815) granting an increase of pension to Chris- 


. 11487) granting an increase of pension to John 


. 11748) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
. 11843) granting an increase of pension to William 


Hall; 
A bill (H. R. 11989) granting a pension to Emma C. Dougal; 
A bill (H. R. 12062) granting a pension to Edward H. Bennett; 
A bill (H. R. 12105) granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Lowe 


Mite R. 13321) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
A bill (H. R. 13328) granting a pension to Martin R. Gentry; 
A bill (H. R. 13345) granting an increase of pension to Je: 


. 11468) granting an increase of pension to Edson | Gill; 


A bill (H. R. 13363) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
L. Commons: ' 
A bill (H. R. 13364) granting an increase of pension to John 


. 11536) granting an increase of pension to Mattie Cook; 


A bill = — 13371) granting an increase of pension to James 


11576) granting an increase of pension to James T. Thom 


N . R. 13381) granting an increase of pension to John 
s 5 . R. 13405) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
. (H. R. 13409) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


A bill (H. R. ep ok an increase of pension to Micajah 
Hill, alias Michae 
A bill (H. R. gis) granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel 


1 — ‘oi H. R. 12164) granting an increase of pension to Joseph | Stee 


A bil . R. 12194) granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel 
Warr 
A bill . R. 12199) granting an increase of pension to John 


Bramble; 

A bill (H. R. 12248) granting an increase of pension to Hezekiah 
piles bill (H. R. 12253) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 

A bil (B. R. 12276) granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
A ‘ill (H. R. 12277) granting an increase of pension to James 
went 

7000 (H. R. 12323) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
Ai E (H. R. 12398) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

hnson 

A bill (H. R. 12400) granting a pension to Ellen Cain; 

ne bill (H. R. 12413) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
ey; 
A bill (H. R. 12440) granting an increase of pension to Edward 


M. Shepard; 
A bill (H. R. 12480) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 


Ford 
A bin (H. R. 12529) granting a pension to Sarah Greene; 
= A (H. R. 12553) granting an increase of pension to Amaziah 


5 wi LUE: R. 12591) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Haydock 


A bill (H. R. 12613) granting an increase of pension to Edward | Pew 


. Haney 
A = Yh. R. 12617) granting an increase of pension to Ezra V. 
Felto 
A bill Œ. R. 12652) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 


Johnso 

A bill (H. R. 12676) granting an increase of pension to James A, 
Barber; 

A bili (H. R. 12727) granting an increase of pension to Theo- 


dore Coonley 
A bill (H. TR. 12783) granting a pension to Harlen Scarlett; 


old: 
A bill (H. R. 12526) granting an increase of pension to Henry | 


A bin (H. R. 13461) granting an increase of pension to William 


at bin (H. R. 12174) granting an increase of pension to John Curtis: 
mit! 


A bill (H. R. 13485) granting an increase of pension to William 
ie (H. R. 13494) granting a pension to Cader B. Brent; 
Pg — 8 R. 13518) granting an increase of pension to Chester 
55 (H. R. 13527) granting an increase of pension to William 
A cabs 05 R. 13531) granting an increase of pension to Lyman 


i bal 1 (B. R. 13543) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
AD (H. R. 13623) granting an increase of pension to Marion 

A bill (H. R. 13643) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
5 Suden (H. R. 13650) granting an increase of pension to William 

A bill E R. 13669) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
bi 5 bill (H. R. 13687) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
pani . 18712) granting an increase of pension to Urbanus 


b 
A bill (H. R. 13728) granting a pension to Isabella’ McDowell; 
. 18729) granting a pension to Margaret W. Good- 


. 13743) granting an increase of pension to David 
13744) granting an increase of pension to Fred-. 
è. 13767) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
. 13792) granting an increase of pension to Ellenora 
Clavi 

A bill (H. R. 13869) granting a pension to Sarah M. Greer; 

A bill (H. R. 19 granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham S. Van Flee 

A me (H. R. 18007 granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Hilto 

A bil (H. R. 13937) granting a pension to George W. Lither- 


A bill (H. R. 13958) granting an increase of pension to Eliza A, 


3 bill (H. R. 12804) granting an increase of pension to Smith | Moss 
A bill (HL R. 12966) granting an increase of pension to Charles | ford A. Gehr: 


H. Lakey 
A bill (H. R. 12992) granting an increase of pension to Henry | W 


ete; 
A bill (H. R. 12998) granting an increase of pension to John Whea 


Hote! 
A bil h. R. 13071) granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Whitm 
au pill (E. R. 13110) granting an increase of pension to George 


A bill H. R. 13115) granting a pension to Sarah Van Alstine; 
E bill (H. R. 13142) granting an increase of pension to William 


‘A bill (H. R. 13178) granting a pension to Julius H. Rogge; 
A bill (H. R. 13190) granting a pension to Eveline Crouch Dun- 


A bill (H. R. 18196) granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
ren (H. R. 13299) granting a pension to Edah A. Kittridge; 


A pill (H. R. 14000) granting an increase of pension to Brad- 
we bill (H. R. 14005) granting an increase of pension to George 
À KE Kos R. 14016) granting an increase of pension to William 


A bin (H. R. 14017) granting a pension to Louis Voll; 
a bill (H. R. 14102) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. Foster: - 
A bill (H. R. 14145) granting an increase of pension to Abel D. 
ks: 


rooks; 
A bill (H. R. 14149) granting a pension to David Wills; 
eg a (H. R. 14155) granting an increase of pension to George 


vy “il il (H. R. 14179) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Stinnett 

A pill (H. E 14270) granting an increase of pension to Lou- 
cinda M. Thompson; 
pA bill (H. K. 14278) granting an increase of pension to Byron 

wers; 
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A bill (H. R. 14286) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
L. Cardwell; 
85 Gaon (H. R. 14306) granting an increase of pension to Martha 

aylor: 
15 5 bill (H. R. 14307) granting an increase of pension to Devernia 
White; 

A bill (H. R. 14354) granting a pension to Peter Bunn; 

A bill (H. R. 14363) granting an increase of pension to Poca- 
hontas C. Monteiro; 

A bill (H. R. 14397) granting a pension to Mary E. Vanzant; 

A bill (H. R. 14409) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. McMillan; 

A bill (H. R. 14510) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
M. Graves; 

A bill (H. R. 14517) granting a pension to Lillie A. Schoppaul; 

A bill (H. R. 14518) granting a pension to Henderson Evins; 

A bill (H. R. 14579) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Moore; 

A bill (H. R. 14598) granting a pension to Joseph Otis; 

A bill (H. R. 14658) granting an increase of pension to Juliana 
H. Barry; and 

A bill (H. R. 14693) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
A. Schell. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER peeo memorials of sundry citizens of 
Washington, D. C.; of Brownsville, College View, Lincoln, Blue 
Springs, and Wymore, in the State of Nebraska, and of the Reli- 
gions Liberty Association of the State of Michigan, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to require certain places of 
business in the District of Columbia to be closed on Sunday; which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Alonzo O. Bliss, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the petition of Frances Fairchild Abbott, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
change the name of Thirteen-and-a-half street SW. to Linworth 
place; which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry Afro-American 
citizens of St. Paul, Minn., praying that the nomination of 
W. D. Crum to be collector of the port of Charleston, S. C., be 
confirmed by the Senate; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of Oliver W. Lull Relief 
e No. 5, 0 of New Hampshire, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Milford, N. H., praying for the enactment of a 
service-pension law; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
Slons. 

He also presented the petition of W. L. Melcher and sundry 
other citizens of Laconia, N. H., praying for the passage of the 
so-called ‘‘ pure-food bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 151, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union, of Manchester, N. H., praying 
for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of St. Luke’s Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society, of West Derry, N. H., and a petition of the congre- 
gation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of West Derry, N. H., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 

prena: polygamy; which were referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Mr. ANKENY presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 131, Car- 
penters and Joiners, of Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to develop the American merchant marine; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Mount Pleasant Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Mount Pleasant, Wash., praying that increased 
appropriations be made for the maintenance of State agricultural 
experiment stations; which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a pennan of the Young People’s Un- 
ion of the Universalist Church of Chester, Vt., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the closing on Sunday of 
e Tenis and Clark Exposition; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry business firms of Ver- 
mont, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation relative 
to the transportation of high explosives; which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church of Chester, Vt., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to regulate the interstate transportation 
of intoxicating liquors; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Worces- 
ter, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 


Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation, praying for the purchase of a national forest reserve in 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citi of Auburndale, 
Pittsfield. Boston, Holliston, Nonquitt, and Westfield, all in the 
State of Massachusetts; of Clifton. Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Buffalo, and Rome, all in the State of New York; of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; of Vermont, and of Minnesota, praying that lands in sever- 
alty be granted to the landless Indians of northern California; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HOPKINS presented a petition of Excelsior Grange, No. 
825, Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois, praying for the enactment 
of legislation giving the States control of imitation dairy prod- 
ucts; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a-petition of the Woman’s Relief Corps of 
Albion, Ill., praying for the enactment of a service-pension law, 
and also to increase the pension of army nurses from $12 to $20; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also 3 a petition of sundry citizens of Ridgway, III., 
and Litchfield. III., praying for the passage of the so-called ** pure- 
food bill;’’ which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Peoria, III., 
praying for the passage of the so-called ‘‘anti-injunction bill;’’ 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of Byron Coudon Post, No. 
105, Department of Colorado, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Vernon, Colo., praying for the enactment of aservice-pension law; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Colorado City, 
Georgetown, and Boulder, all in the State of Colorado, prayi 
for an investigation of the charges made and filed against Hon. 
REED Smoot, a Senator from the State of Utah; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented a petition of the Artists’ Club of Denver, 
Colo., and the Municipal Art League of Denver, Colo., preying 
for the enactment of legislation regulating the erection of build- 
ings on the Mall in the District of Columbia; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry merchants of Grealey, 
Colo., and a memorial of sundry merchants of Rico, Colo., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Democratic Publishing Com- 
pany, of Pueblo, Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to establish a board or court of arbitration for the adjustment of 
disputes between capital and labor; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Denver, Colo., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing that the management of forest reserves and 
of all forests upon Government land be vested in the Bureau of 
Forestry of the Department of Agriculture; which was referred 
to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 

ame. 

Mr. BAILEY 3 a petition of the Woman's Literary 
Club of Mason, Tex., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ALGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1996) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam R. Williams, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, reported sundry amendments to the bill (H. R. 5067) 
to prevent the fraudulent sale of merchandise, reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia on April 15 last, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5654) to open to homestead settlement and 
entry the relinquished and undisposed of portions of the Round 
Valley Indian Reservation, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11444) to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BURNHAM, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5512) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Carleton, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally with amendments, and 
submitted thereon: 

A bill (S. 2212) granting a pension to Charles N. Wood; 

3 A 5514) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 8. 


A bill (8. 3742) granting an increase of pension to Juliet C. 
Bainbridge-Hoff. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, them each with an amend- 
ment. and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1539) granting an increase of pension to Edward 


Shiflett; 
eer bill = 4767) granting an increase of pension to Henry Snide- 
er; an 
Hon bill (S. 3565) granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
umma. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions. to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with amend- 
ments. and submitted reports therecn: 

A bill (S. 3206) granting an increase of pension to James H, V. 
veil (S 424) grantin 6 

. 424) gran a pension ea s an. 

Mr. McCUMBER. (tor iir Greson), from the Commitee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5450) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George R. Lingenfelter, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Grsson), from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2287) granting an increase of pension to 

, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 


rt thereon. 
Piir. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

ots bill (S. 5531) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 

A bil (S. 5501) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 

Row 

A bill (S. 4002) granting an increase of pension to Susan E. 


tage: 
A bill 8 8890) granting a pension to Emily E. Cram: 
A bill (S. 5379) granting an increase of pension to Bird Solo- 


mon; and 
A bill (S. 5878) granting an increase of pension to John H. Ash. 
Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
amendments, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4070) granting an increase of pension to A. Fellen- 
treter; and 
an bill (S. 2238) granting an increase of pension to William 

trawn. 

Mr. McCUMBER (for Mr. TALIAFERRO), from the Committee 
on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5572) granting an 
increase of pension to Alafire Chastain, reported it with amend- 
ments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He a'so (for Mr. TALIAFERRO), from the same committee, to 
whom were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
an amendment. and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1208) granting an increase of pension to Samuel G. 


Magruder; 
A bill (S. 5574) granting an increase of pension to Colon Thomas; 
and 
A bill (S. 1207) granting an increase of pension to James D. 
Stewart. 


Mr. McCUMBER (for Mr. PATTERSON), from the Committes, 
on Pensions, to whom were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with an amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8076) granting a pension to Arthur W. Post: and 
83 (S. 5496) granting an increase of pension to Jesse L. 

nders. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the followin —— bills. * them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon 

A bill (H. R. 13605) granting an increase ‘of pension to Eliza- 
beth E. Conatt: 

A bill (H. R. 15183) granting a pension te Ella F. Kennealy; 
rae bill = B 15148) granting an increase of pension to Armour 

A will ( (H. K. 15126) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


A. Cox: 
A bill (H. R. 11235) granting an increase of pension to John 


Trader: 
A bill (H. R. 7497) granting a pension to Emma A. Webster; 
A bill (H. R. 15076) granting an increase of pension to Law- 


rence Le Bron; 3 
A bill (H. R. 5725) granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 


A bill (H. R. 14512) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
L. Sweene 
an bill GH R 
j ill (H R. 4771) granting a pension to Aaron Taylor; 
A bill (H. R. 5012) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 

H. R. 1373) granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 

A bill (H. R. 14524) granting a pension to Jennie A. 8 
A bill (H. R. 14521) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
5 ps: 
A bill (H. R. 14572) granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 


A bill (H. R. 14541) granting an increase of pension to Azariah 
11 s g pe 


. 18592) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


A bill (H. R. 14531) granting an increase of pension to Prince 


‘A bill (H. R. 13805) granting a pension to Emma W. Hays; ; 
A bill (H. R. 14859) granting an increase of pension to Matthais 


A bill (H. R. 14001) granting an increase of pension to Leslie 


O Ell . R. 198 
ill (H. R. 13816) granting a pension to Annie Hynes: 
5 N R. 12268) granting an increase of pension to qane K. 
rpenter; 
A bill (H. R. 12604) granting a pension to Edward M. Fowler; 
5 R. 6388) granting an increase of pension to Antoi- 
nette J. Sawyer 
A bill (H. R. 14331) granting a pension to William T. Spencer; 
A bill (H. R. 14630) granting a pension to Augustus Finley, 
now known as Davis; 
ao bill (H. R. 14612) granting an increase of pension to Myron 
oe 
A bill (H. R. 14611) granting a pension to William L. Beverly; 
pA bil (1 (H. R. 14592) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


A bill (H. R. 12629) granting a pension to Ida Diamond; 
1 bill (H. R. 7145) granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
end 
ore (H. R. 2577) granting an increase of pension to Harmon 


wt (H. R. 14490) granting a pension to Degraphenreed P. 
A bill tit. R. 13490) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A bil (H. R. 15204) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A a. R. 4152) granting an increase of pension to George 


‘A pill (H. R. 3924) granting an increase of pension to Ira Waldo; 
1 (H. R. 698) granting an increase of pension to William 
W; 

A pill (H. R. 12402) granting a pension to Orson Burlingame; 

A bill (H. R. 13636) granting a pension to George S. Noland; 

A bill (H. R. 940) granting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 

A bill (H. R. 1033) granting a pension to Rose B. Noa; 
a 0 bill (H. R. 1:865) granting an increase of pension to Mercy 

Ne (H. R. 14464) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth B. Yount; 

A bill (H. R. 14437) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


White 
A bill (H. R. 2976) granting an increase of pension to Enoch J. 


\| Eva 
4 ‘bill (H. R. 9107) granting a pension to Margaret J. Randolph; 
3 bill 85 R. 10285) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
cCrea 
A bill n. R. 13586) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 


Harris 
A bill (H. R. 10284) granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 
er bill 158 R. 5711) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
ronis 
Beate: bill Wie R. 14508) granting an increase of pension to John 
rad 
A biit (H. R. 14484) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


iis bill (H. R. 14894) granting an increase of pension to John 
SAD bili (H. R. 14890) granting an increase of pension to Allen R. 
Aan bil (H. R. 14884) granting an increase of pension to William 

FE 


Stadler, jr. 
A bill (H. R. 13437) granting a pension to William P. Crawford; 
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story (H. R. 4572) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


A bill (H. R. 14938) granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 
A bill (H. R. 13886) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


A bili (H. R. 4379) granting an increase of pension to Alexander | Mahers 


Adami 

A bill (H. R. 13173) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Houghton: 
Lager: bill (H. R. 9365) granting an increase of pension to John S. 


A Sbil (H. R. 4891) granting a pension to Julia R. Braxton; 
8 85 bill (H. R. 14336) granting an increase of pension to Everton 


Abi Ail (i, R. 14201) granting an increase of pension to James 


1 bill. (i. R. 8280) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
orrison 

A bill (H. R. 9901) granting a pension to John M. Stoner; 
n e AA R. 7085) granting an increase of pension to William 
piegelber 

w. wall (H. . R. 13373) granting an increase of pension to William 


N Wa eE (H. R. 9623) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


Bet 
Api 0 (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to Madison 
A bill (H. R. 9773) granting an increase of pension to Absalom 
Its: 


Shi 

2 A pit (H. R. 9477) granting an increase of pension to George 
mith 

1 A al (H. R. 14639) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


A bill (H. R. 14702) granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 
A bill (H. R. 14641) granting a pension to Allan 
3 (H. R. 10851) granting an increase of pension to ancy 
wood 
A bill (H. R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to Heinrich 


‘bstoeser: 
BA oe bill (H. R. 9394) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A bill (H. R. 14870) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hougendobler; 
H. Join (H. R. 13690) granting an increase of pension to Cephas 


A bill (H. R. 14802) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Miller 


C. Wiley; 
A ll e granting an baer 2 of pension to . 
wa bill (ll. R. 14638) granting an increase of pension to Park 
‘A bill (H. R. 12348) granting an increase of pension to John 
A til (r R. 12861) granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 


sir Auf (H. R. 14578) granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 


A bill (H. R. 12702) granting an increase of pension to Marga- | Neu 


ret G. Howa 


rth; 
A bill ie R. 12197) granting an increase of pension to Daniel | Wau 


M. Candor; 
A an (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 


Coste 
A bi (H. R. 12177) granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
Waters; j 


A bill (H. R. 14511) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


R. Keys: 
A bilr 55 R. 11086) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Ora 
mh bill (H. R. 13000) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
85 vi (H. R. 9388) granting an increase of pension to Solon D. | 


155 bi i (H. R. 11397) granting an increase of pension to William 
eonard; 
5 bill (H. R. 10334) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
li 
A bi (H. R. 6049) granting an increase of pension to Peter B. 


is A i (H. R. 11827) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

x bill (H. R. 6537) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
i R. 1305) granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 
A bil ee R. 2124) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 


Gran 
A bill (. R. 14992) granting a pension to Phebe A. Daw; 


A bill (H. R. 14204) granting a pension to John B. Hobday: 
A bill (H. R.11013) granting an increase of pension to William 


Flaig: 

A coe (H. R. 14637) granting an increase of pension to William 

A bill (H. R. 13272) granting a pension to Delana A. Lynch; 

A bill (H. R. 4398) granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 13404) granting a pension to Emanuel Peck: 

A bill (H. R. 13347) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Crumbaugh; 

A bill (H. R. 11262) granting a pension to John Hegarty: 

a ines bill AE R. 11336) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


R. Haze 
12 bill (H. R. 13391) granting an increase of pension to Garret 
wir "al (H. R. 8716) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


A bill (H. R. 9354) granting an increase of pension to John 
Richmond: 

A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Loewenstine; 

A bill (H. R. 11874) granting an increase of pension to William 


Wells; 
A bill UR, R. 5829) granting an Poranna at pension to Thomas 
A bili (H. R. 6111) granting an increase of pension to Edwin A, 


ets bill (H. R. 6718) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
mm A bill (H. R. 2675) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
nat ee R. 2499) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
A bill (H. R. 3431) granting an increase of pension to William ` 


Basnett 
A bill oe R. 3036) granting an increase of pension to William 


H. Romain 
A bill (H. R. 740) granting an increase of pension to Ira Meserve; 
A bill (H. R. 4582) granting an increase of pension to John §, 


A bill (H. R. 934) granting an increase of pension to Frank 


A bill CH. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to John 
McConnell 
1 Œ. R. 4903) granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
A bill g R. 14610) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 


| MeGim 


1 P Ko R. 14636) granting an increase of pension to James 
ete 
A bill (H. R. 14343) granting an increase of pension to William 


berg; 
A pill (H. R. 487) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 


gh; 
he (H. R. 749) granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 
3 z bill (H. R. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 
utier: 
A bill (H. R. 5555) granting a pension to Eliza Workman; 
A bill (H. R. 14308) granting an increase of pension to Archie 


C. Fi 
EF bil (H. R. 14153)-granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 


N (H. R. 14141) granting an increase of pension to King 
erle : 
A bill (H. R. 13911) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 


ont bil (H. R. 3107) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
a 

A l (H. R. 6182) granting a pension to Erastus J. Horton; 
A bill (H. R. 10029) granting a pension to Charles E. Arnett; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 4802) granting an increase of pension to Helim 
Thompson. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the "following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 


A bill (S. 5558) granting an increase of pension to Susan C. 
Schrocder: and 


1 5 bill (S. 5472) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
eems, 
Mr. BALL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
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ferred the following bills, reported them each with an amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5589) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Burrell; and 

A bill (S. 5508) granting a pension to Abraham B. Miller. 


Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 316) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Elmore Y. Chase, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon: 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2972) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Boyle, 
rted it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

le also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5346) grantin; 
ster, reported it wi 
thereon. 


ng an increase of pension to Amon A. Web- 
out amendment, and submitted a report 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS N OREGON, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I am instructed by the Committee on the 
Juice, to whom was referred the bill (S. 285) to divide the 
State of Oregon into two judicial districts, to report it favorably 


with amendments, and I submit a report thereon. I ask for its a 


present consideration as authorized by the committee. 
The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
The amendments of the committee were, in section 11, page 6, 
line 5, to fill the first blank by inserting the word first; to fill 


the second by inserting the word May.“ and at the end of the a 


3 strike out ‘ 1904” and insert 1905; so as to make the 
n read 
i That this act shall take effect on the Ist day of May, 1906. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were con 


curred in 3 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
VENEZUELAN CLAIMS COMMISSION. 


Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported the following resolution; which was considered by unani- 
poe consent, and agreed to: 

„„ there be printed for the use of the Department of State = 
e inc tnt hn of the agent of the United States before the Uni 
Stites 5 elan Claims Commission, organized under the oa of 
ebruary 17, 1908. 


REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


A bill (S. 4975) for the relief of Alphonse Meuillon; 
A bill (S. 4977) for the relief of the estate of Rigobert Lemelle, 


A bill (8. 4467) for the relief of the estate of Alexander Roth, 
deceased; 


A bill (S. 5018) for the relief of Elam C. 8 7 5 
A bill (S. 5165) for the relief of heirs of Wi D. Ha de- 
Robert Batey, and heirs of John Hill, deceased; 
À bill (S. 3756) for the relief of James Henderson; 
A bill (S. 8806) for the relief of Mrs. A. T. Mason: 
A bill (S. 3817) for the relief of the estates of W. R. Brown and 
Mrs. Elmyra Brown, deceased; 
A bill (S. 3818) for the relief of the estate of Lucy J. Boyle, de- 


A bill (S. 3820) for the relief of Eli C. Brown 
A bill (S. 4443) for the relief of the estate of J on Chandler, de- 


A bill (S. 4457) for the relief of the estate of John H. Ellis, de- 


A bill (S. 607) for the relief of M. A. Reinhart 
A bill (8. 1173) for the relief of the estate of * L. Hebron, 


A bill (8. 2592) for the relief of the estate of Robert N. Blake, 
deceased; 


A bill (S. 2602) for the relief of Florville Kerlegan; 
A bill (S. 2623) for the relief of David W. Hollis; 
A bill 8. 617) for the relief of the estate of John M. Hawkins, 


A bill (S. 1105) for the relief of Mrs. Julia A. Thomas; 

A bill (S. 1108) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hull Wellford, deceased; 

2 1215 (S. 1142) for the relief of Caleb Perkins; 
bill (S. 4832) for the relief of the estate of Catharine R. 


deceased; 
A A bil 8. 4833) for the relief of the estate of Mary Ann Good- 


eceased; 
Pi ‘a (S. 2739) for the relief of the widow and heirs at law of 
—— Wilkes, deceased, late a rear-admiral in the United States 


Navy; 
A bill (S. 870) for the relief of the estate of George Smith, de- 


A bill (S. 912) for the relief of W. O. Donovan and the heirs of 
Lizzie M. Donovan, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1845) for the relief of Bettie Eppes Minetree, sole heir 
of John W. Eppes, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1883) B) for the relief of the estate of Isaac Burnett, de- 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were | ceased; 


3 the following bills: 
bill (S. 4459) for the relief of John Christie, in his own ri richt 
tor of the estate of Daniel Christie, d 


at 157 the relief of the estate of Joseph 5 
A bill (S. 4462) for the relief of the estate of Clarisse Donato, 
A bill is. 4498) for the relief of the estate of Mathew Brown, 
1 tl. 4542) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin Adams, 


A biil (S. 4929) for the relief of Emily E. Bisho op; 
A bill (S. 4959) for the relief of the estate of J. N. Chambers, 


eceased: 
A bill (S. 4960) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Ann Cham- 
bers, deceased; 
A bill (S. 4963) for the relief of the estate of Jean Pierre Lan- 
d 
“x bill (5. 4964) for the relief of the estate of James L. Pearce, 
A bill is. 3 for the relief of Lydia E. Delavenne and the 
estate of Joseph O. Prosdame, deceased; 
A bill (S. 4966) for the relief of the estate of Pierre Lement, 
deceased; 
A bill is. 4520) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. M. L. Holt, 
deceased, Mrs. Jane E. Cannon, and Mrs. L. B. Shipp; 
rig (S. 4528) for the relief of the estate of James Roach, de- 
A TA (S. 4978) for the relief of the estate of Jean Baptiste La- 
PA bil (8. 4979) for the relief of the estate of Euphemie Le- 


deceased; 
= bill (S. 4984) for the relief of Mrs. Sophia H. Fitts; 
A bill (8. 4987) for the relief of the 3 of Joseph Wilson, 


A bill (S. 4967) for the relief of the estate of Alexander Le- 


e, deceased; 
A bill (S. 4971) for the relief of the heirs of Adeliza Pickett 
Quays, deceased; 


A bill (S. 3579) for the relief of the estate of C. L. Davis, de- 
ceased; 


A bill (S. 1890) for the a, of Luc sng Ae Legrande, Catharine 
Jameson, Elizabeth H. Lester, Shirley 3 Edwin A. 
Gibson, and the tas of Hen y Shackelford deceased; 

A bill (S. 4927) for the relief of the legal representatives of the 
firm of Brown & Bryant; 

i bill (S. 4926) for the relief of the legal representatives of 

Abraham Stevens, deceased; 

A bill (S. 4925) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Samuel R. Grundy, deceased; 

A bill (S. 4924) he the relief of the legal representatives of 
Richard M. Ro , deceased; 


binson 

A bill (S. 4913) for the relief of the Cape Fear and People’s 
Steamboat Company; 

A bill (S. 4912 for the relief of Thomas S. Lutterloh; 

A bill (S. 44) for the relief of John N. Boffinger; 

A bill (S. 2138) 2 the relief of the legal 5 of Mar- 
garet A. Russell, d 

A bill (S. 4929) for the relief of the heirs at law of Robert D. 
Salmons, dec 

A pill (S. 5079) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John H. Caldwell, deceased: 
A bay (8. ey a for the relief of the legal representative of Wil- 

A bill . 5081) for the relief of the legal representatives of the 
firm of Radley & Showers 

A bill (S. 5082) for the relief of the legal representative of 
William R. Boice, deceased; 

A bill (S. 5083) kor the relief of George D. Martin 

A bill (S. 5084) for the relief of the Louisville 2 Nashville 
Turnpike N and for other ee 

A bill (S. 5011) for the relief of the 1 — of John C. Reed: 

S ere G. 5010) for the relief ol John G. Holloway, deceased, 
and ot 

A bill (8. 4928) for * relief of Anna E. Pennebaker, widow of 
Charles D. Penne eceased; 

A bill (S. 5085) for the relief of the legal representatives of Oscar 
H. Burbridge, deceased; 
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A bill (S. 4909) for the relief of Hampton L. Lee and T. D. 


outeau; 
A bill (S. 1467) for the relief of J. S. Neal; 
A bill (S. 2898) for the relief of G. W. Ebert; 
A bill (S. 4908) for the relief of Joab Lawrence; 
A bill (S. 4910) for the relief of Jacob Kern; 
A bill (S. 4911) for the relief of the firm of Walbridge, Holland 


Brown; 
A bill (S. 4168) for the relief of the officers of the Seventeenth 


Kentucky Cavalry Volunteers during the civil war; 


50 bill i 4962) for the relief of the estate of Thomas C. Gibbons, 
ceased; 

A bill (S. 5247) for the relief of Arthur Taylor; 

A bill (S. 5201) for the relief of the estate of Vincent Avet, de- 
ceased. and Mrs. Victorie C. Avet; 

A bill (S. 5248) for the relief of the estate of Camile Berard, de- 


A bill (S. 5249) for the relief of Augustin 755 97 
A bill (8. 5250) for the relief of the estate of Jaco Morrison, 


5 bill is. * for the relief of the estate of Isham G. Bailey, 
aA bil (S. 5189) for the relief of the firm of McNaught, Ormond 
A bill (S. 5582) for the relief of Daniel J. Snow; 


A bill (S. 1186) for the relief of the estates of Robert Bradley dee 


and Mary C. Bradley, deceased; 
A bill (S. 992) for The relief of Ann Jackson; 
A bill a 1039) for the relief of ice G. Boogher, nee New- 
man, and Holmes, nee Newman 
A bill (S. 4354) for the relief of the estate of Evan Cook, de- 


ceased: 
A bill (S. 4943) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Allen, de- 


A Dill (S. 4521) for the relief of the heirs of Vernon H, John- | d 


ston, deceased; 
A bill (S. 3670) for the relief of the estate of Richmond Pace, 
deceased; 


A bill (S. 1152) for the relief of G. B. Harper and J. S. Clear- 
man. executors of W. L. Clearman, deceased; 
A W 1 5 0 5350) for the relief of the estate of William McBride, 


A bill (S. 4847) for the relief of Cornelia Jones, widow and ex- 
ecutrix of John L. T. Jones, late of Montgomery County, Md.; 
A bill (S. 2787) for the relief of the estate of John B. Brown, 


deceased; 

A bill (S. 4360) for the relief of Robert M. Wilkinson, adminis- 
trator of the estate of Samuel Marsh; 

A bill (S. 874) for the relief of William A. Wroe; 

A bill (S. 2066) for the relief of James Matthews, receiver; 

A bill (S. 53) for the relief of Harriet L. Young, administratrix 
of the estate of Solomon Young, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2599) for the relief of the estate of Archibald D. 
Palmer, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2045) "for the relief of Catherine B. J ones; 

A bill (8. 5283) for the relief of the estate of Alexander C. Craw- 
ford, de 

A bill (S. 1465) for the relief of the drafted men of Pendleton 
and other counties, in the State of Kentucky; 

A bill (S. 5069) for the relief of John Cover; 

A bill (S. 4016) for the relief of John Moriarty; 

A bill (S. 1337) for the relief of Sarah McClay, administratrix 
of Robert McClay, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2732) tor the relief of e and owners of prop- 
erty at Camp Tyler, in Cook County 

A bill (S. 2412) for the relief of 1 A. Russell, adminis- 
mae 6 of Stephen Chadwick, deceased; 
bill (S. 2553) for the relief of the estate of Reese Brabson, 


e 
A bin 5) for the ef of the legal re tatives of 
hn D. Thorne, deceased; 
bill (S. 1351) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Alfred A Fisher, deceased; 
ree (8. 4082) for the relief of L. T. Oglesb 
pars. 4055) for the relief of the estate of William A. Bowen, 


aes 
A bill (S. 1485) for the relief of ap gg Augustin Bo 
A bill (S. 2704) for the relief of Mrs. Kate T. McCulloch, the 
estate of Mrs. rope Tucker McFarland, deceased, and the estate 
of Nathan Trotter, deceased; 

A bill (S. 3927) for the relief of the estates of Celeste Belanger 
Tanner and Lemuel Tanner, deceased; 
A bill (8. 4957) for the relief of the estate of Romain Verdun, 


15 bill (S. 3234) for the relief of the heirs of William Wesley | d 


Turner, deceased; 
A bili (S. 996) for the relief of the heirs of Augustus Catchings; 
A bill (S. 1049) for the relief of Maria A. White 

bill (S. 750) for the relief of Elizabeth B. Eddy; 

bill (S. 8256) for the relief of the heirs of B. T Edwards, de- 


A 
A 
A bill (S. 596) for the relief of the estate of Calvin B. Cunning- 
ham, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1075) for the relief of U. Lunenburger; 

A ( 

A 

25 


ee 


bi 
bill (S. 1022) for the relief of James H. Knox; 

bill (S. 1127) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Oscar L. Dewees, deceased; 
A bill (S. 1176) for the relief of Henry Jones 
bill (S. 4735) for the relief of the heirs of William J. Bailey, 


ased; 
1.5 bill is. 1167) for the relief of the estate of Isaac Jones, de- 


A Dill (S. 2099) for the relief of Edward H. Delahay; 
A bill (S. 512) for the relief of N. F. Edmonds: 
ae bill (S. 1745) for the relief of the estate of William B. Wal- 


n. deceased; 
A bill (S. 4447) for the relief of Dr. William O. Robards; 
A bill (S. 4810) for the relief of the estate of Hugh Davis, de- 


A bill (S. 3445) for the relief of James Boro, Mary Boro, and 
the estate of James Boro, deceased: 
A bill (S. 2701) for the relief of the heirs of Bosman Lyons, de- 


5 A bill Me 2601) for the relief of the estate of Rosemond Le Blanc, 
ecease 

A bill (S. 2702) for the relief of the estates of Joseph Devezin 
Olivier and Celeste Olivier, deceased: 

A bill (S. 4743) for the relief of the estate of Andrew J. Gill, 


deceased; 
A bill (S. 1159) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Sarah T. Jar- 
ratt or her legal representatives 
A bill (S. 5595) for the relief of the estate of Roger A. Francis; 
A bill (S. 2100) for the relief of S. Sollers Maynard, executor of 
e D. O Leary, deceased: 
A bill (S. 4878) for the relief of the estate of William R. Wim- 


bish; 
A bill (S. 2098) for the relief of Mrs. S. C. Mitchell; 


A 


bill (8. 5312) for the relief of W. H. Bucklin; 
bill (8. 8962) for the relief of the estate of Antoine Decuir, 


Ab 

A 

A bill 8. 2446) for the relief of James E. Meacham; 

A bill (S. 2056) for the relief of D. K. Ponder; 

Se (8. — to reimburse the legal heirs ‘of the late John 

rge 

any bill (8. 1708) for the relief of Joshua Sherwood and Elizabeth 

A vin (S. 4179) for the relief of Susan Sanders 
A bill (8. 4950) for the relief of the estate of aoa C. McNeill, 
A 
tor o 
A 
A 
A 
A bill 
Ab 


bill is. 4065) for the relief of Christopher McDonald, execu- 
of Michael Callaghan, deceased: 
bill (S. 3127) for the relief of G. W. Ratleff; 
bill (S. 3134) for the relief of Thomas D. Ruffin; 
bill (S. 770) for the relief of Kelles Chewning; 
11055 2607) for the relief of E. M. A. Owen: 
ill (S. 4309) for the relief of William E. Anderson; 

A 55 (S. 1155) for the relief of the estate of Alexander Hutch- 
inson, deceased; 

A bill (8. 5395) for the relief of William H. Thompson, Ada A. 
Sry a es Andy cer M. D. Thompson, Jessie D. Guthrie, 
an 

A bill (S. 2606) “for the relief of G. D. Hearn 

A bill (S. 5196) for the relief of the estates of Philip McGuire 
and Catherine McGuire, deceased; 

A bill (S. 4976) for the relief of Robert Norris; 

A bill (S. 43) for the relief of Miss L. V. Belt, administratrix of 
Alfred C. Belt, deceased; 


t, 
1 (8. 1943) for the relief of Mrs. Gabriella Chancellor; 
seine er (S. 5434) for the relief of W. J. Sawyers, heir of W. H. 


eceased; 
Ab Mil (8. a For the relief of the legal representatives of 
Elijah Shatto, deceased; 
A (8. 5435) for the relief of the estate of Thomas C. Hawley, 
A 


bill 
bill (8. 1542) for the relief of Jenes M. Stephenson; 

A es (S. 1630) for the relief of Lafayette D. Settle, adminis- 
trator of Marcus Settle, 


d 
A pill (S. 2597) for the relief of the estate of Eliza Turner, de- 
er; 


ceased, Richard H. Turner, an 
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A bill (S. 2790) for the relief of Isabella R. ae ier; 
A bill (S. 943) for the relief of J. G. and I. N 
A bill (S. 504) for the relief of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Com 
A bill ( ill (S. 2608) for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
Pans of George R. Johnson, deceased; 
A bill (S. 5050) for the relief of George H. Bellamy, adminis- 
trator of the estate of John H. Thees, deceased; 
A bill (S. 2588) for the relief of Gilbert Vandenbergh; 
A bill (8. 4116) for the relief of the estate of Rudolph Lobsiger, 


A bill is. 4147) for the relief of the heirs of Mary C. gist 
and Ruffin G. Stirling, both deceased; and S. C. 5 0 The 
Stirling, and J. Anna Stirling, administratrix of W. R titling, 


deceased; 
r A as 1840) for the relief of the estate of Henry Fitzhugh, 

eceas 

A bill (S. 2024) for the relief of Cass County, Mo.; 

A bill (S. 1470) for the relief of Belle M. Robards; 

A bill (S. 737) for the relief of Ste. Genevieve County, Mo.; 

A bill 5 ne for the relief of Gertrude O’Bannon, of Hunt 

A l ts (8. 4468) for the relief of the estate of Belot Augusta 
Donato, deceased; 

A bill (S. 5620) to pay the State of Nevada for moneys advanced 
in aid of the suppression of the rebellion in the civil war; 

A bill (S. 5634) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
James Rainey, deceased; 

A bill (S. 5633) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Armand Heine, deceased, and Michel Heine; 

A bill (S. ee for the relief of Marie Annette Bouligny and 
Francois Boulign: 

A il (8. 3649) “or the relief of the owners of the steamboat 
Bee, or their p mal representatives: 

A bill (S. 4974) for the. relief of Lucien Meuillon; 
A bill Nes 1%) for the relief of the estate of Joseph A. Landry, 

eceased 
JA bill (S. 105 for the relief of the estate of Pierre Z. Doucet, 


Reported the following resolution; which was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the claims of John Christie, in his own right and as admin- 


Ee, of ane the estate of Daniel Christie, deceased (S. 4459); estate of 3 
e s . te „„ to, deceased (S. 4462); es- 


tate ot Est t Mathew End E. Bina 498); estate of ‘Benjamin ‘Adams, de- 
8, 4542); ag iy Bisho; (8. 1 5 estate of J. N. bers, deceased 
i estate of Mrs. Aaa Chante deceased 


S. 4960); — of Jean 
nd ty, deceased (8; (S. 4963); 3 of James Pearce. e pees (8. 
4934); i)i Lydia B. .’Delavenne, and the estate of Joseph Ò. eceased 
4965): estate of Pierre Lement, deceased (S. oe); estate of Mrs. M. L. Holt, 
Jane E. Cannon, and Mrs. L. (8. 4520); — ce James 
(S. 4523); estate of Jean 1 — ite re, deceased (S. 4978); 
uphemie Lemelle, deceased (S. ); Mrs. Sophia H. Fitts (S. 4984)! 
oseph Wilson, deceased (S. 4987); estate of Alèxander Lemelle, de- 
ay heirs of Adeliza Pickett Qua deceased 8 wh Alphonse 
975); estate of 1 Lemelle, deceased (S. 4977); estate of 
(8. 4467); Elam C. r (8. Fals), e Win 
. Batey, and heirsof John Hill, 5 8.5166); 
James 8 8. 3756); A. T. Mason (S. 8806); . W. H. Bro 
and Mrs. Elmyra rown, 3 (8.3817); estate of ae Boyle. 5 —. 
(8.3818); Eli C. Brown (8.88%); estate of John Chandler, deceased (8. 4443); 
ree of John H. Ellis, deceased (S . 4457); M. A. Reinhart (S. 607); estate 
e L. Hebron, deceased (8.1173): 
(Se 25080 Flor ville Ker! n S. 2602); David W. Hollis (S. 2623); estate of John 
Hawkins, deceased (8.617); Mrs. Julia A. Thomas (S. 1105); estate of Mra. 
Elizabeth Hull Wellford, “deceased (S S. 1108); aiey konat (5. 195 r of 


3 deceased GARO dwyn, de- 
. 4888); yee and — at law = Charles Mia 1 e late a 


& rans Lucy res 
Shackelford, Ed 
ceased (5. 1590); legal re occas the firm of 7 8 EE 05 427); 
resentatives o oaea Gone 
; lej 


p Fear an 


eceased (S. pe George 

Tower ein N 8 
ere (8 5010); 

center deceased 8 4928); 
e 8 


i ewman 
and Anna Hoimen, te of Evan Cook, d (8. 
4354); heirs of Jacob Aug, deceased (8 ia); heirs of Vernon H. Johnston, 


8 tate of Richmond deceased (S. 3670 
Kare e ond Pace, ag me O. Tisa): estato 


ecutors of W. L. 1152) Wed 


of of 9 8 a Meri, de 5 — (8. 8 — e White (8 5 
r G 
Seer hae 8 5 aimer B-T, 5 81 75 e 5 ); esta te of 
co mes 
aires me Oscar L. De adatai 8. 1127); 


‘ones, deceased ( 11 e 8. 2009); N. F. onds (8. 
12) estateot W. illiam B. W. „d. (8.1745); Dr. William O. Robards 
68 4447); estate of Hugh Davis, d (8. £10); James Boro, Mary Boro, 
and the te of James Boro, deceased (S. 3445); 00 Lyons, de- 
ceased 8 estate of Rosemond ne, di oe 2001); estates 
Joseph Devezin Olivier and Celeste Olivi er, deosased sobre yj estate of 
A. Francis Ss 5595); estate of Andrew T G 8. 4143) estate of 
Mrs. Sarah T. Jarratt or her | representa: — 208.10 1159); Sollers May- 
nard, executor of A 0 ES Leto of Wil- 
liam R. Wimbish (S. 4373; - Mrs. S. O. Mitchell (S. 2098); Co: Jo widow 


and executrix of John L. T. Jones, lateof Mon ee Md. ( 
estate of John B. Bro deceased (S. 2787); Robert Game 
trator of the estate of mel Marsh (S. 4360); 
James Matthews, receiver Ce) 2066); re L. Youn 
estate of Solomon Young. ne 
deceased (S. 3500); Catherine B. Jo seg Jones (S; 
ford, deceased (S. 5283); d igen ston and other counties in the 
State of peer, S ee 9 Jong 8 Cover (S. 5009); John ed (8. iaf): ocen 4016); 
Sarah McClay, of Robert le Clay, deceased 
nts and owners of property at Camp Tyler, in ook County, I 8885 
A. Russell, administrator of Stephen wic deceased (S. 2412); 
F 8. 2553); John R. Neill (S. 5460); legal rep- 
coer of John D. Thorne, 8. 2205); i 
1 Gude a es ie Ke Bone 
wen, u 
Kate T. M te of Mra er M 
and the estate of Nathan Trotter, 3 ased (3 P); 


8. ; esta 
i estate of Antoine Decuir, 


- 4656); legal 
deceased 


rchibald D. Palmer, 
estate of Alexander C. Craw- 


gue 9 5 olin George F S. 4179); estate of John C.M 
Gra Susan 7 0: „MC. 
fetes cee : 


. 1943); 8. ‘Stephenson (8.1543 


estate of Thomas 0. wiley, eens 
trator of Marcus Settl eas 
Eliza Turner, d Richard er (8. 3507); J. G. 
and I. N. Day (S. 943); timore and Ohio e Company 8. 504); heirs 
and l 8 of George R. Jobnson, deceased ( ); Geo: 
tor of the estate of John H. Thees, ee eceased (8. 

Gilbert Vandenbe id S. 2588); estate of Rudo}: 5 deceased ASA 4116): H 
heirs of and d §. 


E Ruffin ais Aug 
5 8 15 , and J. Anna 8. 

ding, . 
Mo. 2220 Ba 


— N Henr bard eh 
noty s call G/B 14 
we (S. 787); Gertrude 8 Tex. (S. 5278); estate o 
Belot Augusta Donato, deceased (S, Pie 80875 0 Nevada for mone Kove 
vanced in aid of the su 


suppression of the rebellion in the civil war (S. 
gal Yi why ea of James Raine 


deceased (S. aye * 5 
of Armand Heine, „and Michel Heine (8. 
5 —.— and 3 Bouligny (8. r owners of the steamboat Bee or their 


— (8. 5649); Li sper yg bam og 4974); comets ee rene 
; 


trix of 
h, deceased (8. 1840); Cass 
? Ste, Ganeriee County, 


55 ane PFC 
now pending o Sena er o accompanying TS, 
eng the samo are hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, i ae . o 
visions of an act entitled “An act to provide 8 the bringing of suits 
2 the Government of the United ae ” approved n 95 and 
= nerally known as the “Tucker Act.” the said court sha 
with the same in accordance with ths prove visions of such act, and report to 


the Senate in accordance therewith. 
ASSAY OFFICE AT PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Iam directed by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referred the bill (S. 280) to establish an and 
office at Portland, Oreg., to report it favorably without amen 
ment, 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill. It is very short. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to establish an assay office of the United States at 
Portland, Oreg., to be conducted under the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act revising and amending the laws nag to the 
mints and assay offices and the coinage of the United States,” 
approved February 12, 1873. The officers of the assay office shall 
be an assayer in char e, ata salary of 82.250 per annum, who 
shall also perform the duties of melter; and chief clerk, at a sal- 
ary of $1,400 per annum. The Secretary of the Treasury i is au- 
thorized to rent a suitable building for the use of the assay office; 
and the bill a A rrjs $15,000 for salary of assayer in charge, 
chief clerk, and wages of workmen, rent, and contingent expenses. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
pe | Oe enone rene reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 5655) granting an increase 

of pension to Cornelia M. Clagett; whith was read twice by its 


title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 5656) for the relief of the 
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heirs and personal representatives of Peter D. Posey, deceased; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
° paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

r. BARD introduced a bill (S. 5657) granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah Hill; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DEPEW introduced a bill (8. 5658) for the relief of Bates 
& Despard and Despard Brothers; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McLAURIN introduced a bill (S. 5659) for the relief of the 
estate of Eliza J. Mahon; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 5660) granting a pension 
to James McDonald; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He alsé introduced a bill (S. 5661) canes. an increase of pen- 
sion to Daniel B. Bush; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC RUINS, ETC. 


Mr. TELLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5603) for the preservation of historic 
and prehistoric ruins. monuments, archæological objects, and 
other antiquities, and to prevent their counterfeiting; which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 


ADDITIONAL LAND FOR GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR INSANE. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be, and the same 
is — authorized and directed, 22 subcommittee or otherwise, to make 
a care investigation aS to the advisability of acquiring for the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, by purchase, condemnation, or exchange of land, 
lots Nos. 15, 16, and 17 and such parts of lots 18 and 19 as lie north of the 
ravine which runs from Nichols avenue, near the Congre Heights school- 
house, to the river, in the District of Columbia, being the tracts or pons of 
land referred to and described in the act of Congress approved on the 3d day 
of March, 1901; and also the small triangular parcel of land lying between 
the southern boundary of said hospital grounds and Wilson Park, known as 
the Brooke tract, and to report to Congress at its next session such recom- 
mendations as said committee may deem proper. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: y 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ a messenger, to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,410 per annum, until otherwise 
provided for. 

HART FARM SCHOOL. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Isubmita resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 
Senator from Iowa submits a resolution for which he asks imme- 
diate consideration. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution; and by unanimous consent 
the Senate proceeded to its consideration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be directed to 
investigate the statement of Prof. William H. H. Hart, principal of the Hart 
Farm School, and accompanying papers relating to care and maintenance of 
wards of the Board of Children's Guardians of the District of Columbia, and 
to sustained by him in connection therewith, and to report their 
finding and recommendation at the next session. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is there any provision in the res- 
olution for the expenditure of money? 


Mr. DOLLIVER. No, sir. The resolution is agreeable to the 


chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and also to the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Mr DOLLIVER.  I'move that th 
T. I move t e accompanying papérs be 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the Presidentof the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
BARxes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 25th instant approved and signed the act (S. 3) to regulate 
electrical wiring in the District of Columbia. 

' The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2034) directing the issue of a duplicate of a lost 
check, drawn by Arthur J. Pritchard „pay director of the United 
States Navy, in favor of the Davis Coal and Coke Company; and 

An act (S. 8611) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act granting the right to the Omaha Northern 
Railway Eps to construct a railway across and establish sta- 
tions on the and Winnebago Reservation, in the State of 
Nebraska, and for other purposes,’ by extending the time for the 
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construction of said railway,“ by a further extension of time for 
the construction of said railway. 


UNRESERVED LANDS IN NEBRASKA. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreein eee of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14826 
to amend the homestead laws as to certain unappropriated an 
unreserved lands in Nebraska, having met, after and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to amendments 
numbered 1. 2, and 8, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 4, with 
asubstitute therefor as follows: Add in lieu of said Senate amend- 
ment the following proviso after the word *‘ acres,”’ in line 2, 

4: “Provided, Thatany former homestead entryman whos 
entitled to an additional entry under section 2 of this act shall 
have for ninety days after the passage of this act the preferential 
right to make additional entry as provided in said section.” . 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
C. H. DIETRICH, 
Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JohN F. LACEY, 
F. W. MONDELL, 
JOHN LIND, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Territories: 

A bill (H. R. 11122) to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness. and for other p es; and 

A bill (H. R. 13356) providing for the election of a Delegate 
from the Territory of Alaska to the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and defining the qualifications of electors in 
said 1 ‘ 

The bill (H. R. 1925) providing for the removal of the port of 
entry in the customs-collection district in Alaska from Sitka, 
Alaska, to Juneau, Alaska, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 11582) authorizing the issuance of letters roga- 
tory by the Commissioner of Patents and providing for the exe- 
cution of letters rogatory issued from foreign patent offices was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The bill (H. R. 15128) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. - 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) providing for the publica- 
tion of 50,000 copies of the Special Report on Diseases of Cattle 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

REPORT OF THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. R. 67) providing for the printing of Senate Document No. 240, 
relating to the beet-sugar industry in the United States, which 
were, in line 6, to strike out twenty“ and insert ten; and, in 
line 7, to strike out thirty“ and insert twenty.” 

Mr. PLATT of New York. I am instructed by the Committee 
on Printing to move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WARREN. I move to take up House bill 13860, the Mili- 
tary Academy appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13860) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I ask the Senator from Wyoming to yield to 
fig MRS l se Ep $ l 

Mr. WARREN. I feel compelled to yield to the Senator from 
Utah if his bill leads to no discussion. 

Mr. KEARNS. Iask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 8642) to extend the provisions, limitations, and benefits of the 
act of July 27, 1892, as amended by the act of June 27, 1902. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read, 
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The SECRETARY. The Committee on Pensions report to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I regret tostate that I have 
to object to the passage of that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. BURROWS. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The order is demanded, 
and that is the amendment on page 30 of the Military Academy 
appropriation bill. 

. WARREN. Mr. President, the bill was laid over last night, 
the point of order pending. I shall occupy but a few moments 
upon the point of order. 

I desire to say with reference to the charge that we were late 
with this proposed amendment or legislation, if it be so called, 
that, as I explained last night, we waited first until the War De- 
partment and the two corps interested had themselves duly con- 
sidered and had cut down their first estimates.and until it was 
fully known and conceded what were their immediate, crying 
wants. We waited until the incoming as well as the outgoing 
principal officers of the War Department had expressed their de- 
sires upon this 3 reform. 

Now, as to the allegation that none of these matters heretofore 
has been considered here or elsewhere, so far as the Ordnance 
Department is concerned. the subject-matter of this desired amend- 
ment has twice obtained the consent and approval of the other 
House. 

Therefore your committee felt impelled—since it cost nothing, 
. but saved money in the first instance, and in the long run cost 
but a trifle more—to offer these amendments and thus afford 
some relief to these two most deserving corps, which seem to be 
hampered and thus rendered in a measure inefficient at the pres- 
ent time because the present law does not deal liberally enough 
with them. 

We find that as to the Medical Corps in the last three years 
there have been but twenty-seven applicants for entrance to the 
medical college, whilein the three years before there were seventy- 
nine, the reason for the falling off being that not sufficient induce- 
ments were offered for medical students to enter the service, 
compensation and opportunities for promotion and growth being 
so much greater in the Navy and in civil life. 

The consequence is that during the last three years resignations 
have been in the ratio of eleyen to one, as com with the 
same length of time before the present order of things was inau- 

ted—not quite the old, oft-repeated “* sixteen to one” ratio, 

ta ratio of eleven to one of resignations now—because there 


are not sufficient inducements. So we have at the present time | ci 
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no expectation of remaining. erefore they can not possibly 
have the same interest that would obtain if we had regular ap- 
intees. 
NOW, in the Ordnance Department matters are still worse. 
With an authorized corps of only 71 we find that there are but 51 
officers in that corps (52 altogether, but 1 out serving on the Gen- 
eral Staff, leaving but 51). Under the superintendence of this 
corp3 are 5,000 men, skilled mechanies, on duty at various places 
throughout the United States and elsewhere, having entire charge 
of the manufacture and use of all our implements and missiles of 
warfare. 

There are 19 vacancies, and why? Because the legislation had 
three years ago was not liberal enough and did not and does not 
offer sufficient inducements. Therefore no young officers care to 
take the necessary course of study to enter that corps, where there 
is little or no future promise, first, because there is no promotion 


at the time they enter, and second, because there are so few offi- 


cers of higher rank—majors, lieutenant-colonels, and colonels—in 
the that an officer stands less chance of promotion in that 
9 in the regular line of the Army. 

Of course, Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE 
knows, as I know, and as the Senate knows, that if the cold- 
blooded, bald proposition of a point of order is made on the ground 
that this amendment is legislation, the Chair has but one course 
to follow. We understand that very well. We have felt and 
know that if a proposition as to a point of order is made, it is fu- 
tile to offer any argument or attempt to prove that the amend- 
ment does not tend toward legislation. 

So in explaining the urgent needs of these two corps, I have done 
so without any expectation of changing the ruling of the Chair if 
the point is insisted upon, but I haye wanted to make a founda- 
tion for asking unanimons consent of this body, which will, of 


course, have to include the withdrawal by the Senator from Maine | mill 


of his point of order, so that this measure, this necessary legisla- 
tion, this good legislation—if it be legislation—may obtain and 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, we all know that we have to have rules, and 
generally follow them. We all admired the schoolmaster who, 
in our early times, insisted upon the rules, but we loved the school- 


master none the less because at times the rules were relaxed for 


the of the school and the scholars. ` 
Oft course we all admire the Senator from Maine, admire him 
immensely and intensely, and for nothing more than that gener- 
ous way and sunny di ition of his that po him to sit in 
his place in the Senate and allow needful and proper legislation to 
go through upon any and all ng gcse bills except this one 
appropriation bill, nem. con., as he remarked yesterday, even to 
taking the whole Empire of China, treaties, laws, and all, as he 
s0 y did a few days since, into the r vitalsor bođy of 
the regular annual deficiency a riation bill. I do not know 
when I admire that Senator most, whether, when in that rous 
mood, he joins with us, and we legislate for the good of the coun- 
try, even though it be on appropriation bills, or when he stands 
here with that grim determination, which also becomes him so 
well, and insists that one man in the Senate, instead of the Senate 
itself, shall say whether or not we shall haye legislation. 

Nov, Mr. President, as I said before, the Chair can rule but 
one way; but if the Senator from Maine, with that goodness of 
heart that always obtains within him, no matter what his out- 
ward demeanor may be, will, in the line of his duty, withdraw 
his point of order and put it to the Senate on a motion to strike 
out, and let the Senate decide whether it shall go in or not, it 
ought to satisfy all demands, and certainly it will satisfy the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I should feel entirely satisfied per- 
sonally if the Senate were permitted to vote upon it whether it 
should go in or not. So I can only appeal to the Senator from 
Maine to do that which he thinks is in this case, Let one 
man settle it or allow the Senate to have a voice in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. The next amendment is section 23. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the next amendment of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; which was, on page 30, after line 23, to insert: 

Sec. 23. That the Ordnance 
e 
and the enlisted men. 
law. The vacancies thus ca 


~= A far as possible, be 
motion according prescribed 
the Chief of Ordnance shall be selected from the permauent ofticers of the 


f leute: 
Army at from the same or the © below for four years, 
which no officer shall again be eligible for detail until he has served one year 


t vacan- 

es in the grade of major of ordnance, after 
scribed 1 85 of all permanent officers now in the 
shall be filled by re ES 


made as the result of an examination, approved of War. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, at the risk of subjecting myself to 
the playful encomium of the Senator from Wyoming, I must 
make the same point of order on this section. 

185 PRESID pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The next amendment was, to insert, beginning at the top of page 
32, the following: 


That as carrying out the provisions of section 3 of an act to increase the 
2 of the permanent military establishment of the United Sta ap- 
ved ee 1901, the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
„if in his opinion the pricesat which the land can be procured 
are reasonable, to establish four ee camp grounds and pad ees the 
Chattanooga and Chickamauga National Park for the instruction and ma- 
neuxering of troops of the Regular Army and National Guard at, on, or near 
the following places, to wit: 
(a) In the vicinity of Fort Sam Houston, Bexar County, in the State of 
Texas, in quantity not less than 18,000 nor more than 25,000 acres. 
e vicinity of Ca: Juneau and Monroe counties, in the 
msin. acres, more 


and 


), in 
con ess; the J. H. 


in San Luis O con 000 acres, more or 
1 — — the city of Santa containing 20,000 
acres, mors or 


All of which sites have been examined speci of the War Department 


essary, are 
hereby a; ted out in th ot otherwi 

Sisk Por Se miiiay tad grou is ton ctf Poet Sat Ratet, 
of yo ee 


ment of the C nooga and Chickamauga ¢ 

Hanea D ee arene cr seen aren 0E Tana OP arte nee OA sum 
of 8100 5 8 e Shall cer oe 
taken ward the establishmen a post, on any o! 
or any stepa — 5 he 
gress. 


„ to be purchased without express au 


Mr. McCREARY. Mr. President, I make a point of order 
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against all in the Military Academy appropriation bill on page 82, 
page 33, and the first two lines of page 34, because it proposes 
new and general legislation, it increases appropriations already 
contained in the bill, and is in violation of Rule XVI of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate. 

The part of the bill to which I refer is that in regard to estab- 
lishing four permanent camp grounds and enlarging the Chatta- 
nooga and Chickamauga National Park. 

It is so clear that the proposed amendment added to the House 
bill by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs is new and gen- 
eral legislation and that it increases appropriations already con- 
tained in the bill and that it is not germane to the subject-matter 
contained in the Military Academy appropriation bill that Iam 
sure every point of order raised by me should be sustained. Iam 
well aware that the first and second points of order have to be de- 
cided by the President of the Senate and that the last, under our 
rules. will have to be submitted to the Senate. This is very agree- 
able to me, for I am sure the Senate can not afford to decide that 
my last point of order is not well taken; and if the President of the 
Senate shall be required to decide, he, in my opinion, will be com- 
pelled to decide that the first and second points of order are well 
taken. Until my position is assailed or plausible arguments pre- 
sented to show I am not correct I shall not further discuss the 
points of order. 

In justice to myself I wish to say I am in favor of establishing 
four permanent camp grounds and enlarging the Chattanooga 
and Chickamauga National Park for the instruction and maneu- 
Ta of troops of the Regular Army and the National Guard, as 
provided for in the act of Congress of February 2, 1901, but Iam 
in favor of enacting the legislation in a proper way. I want it to 
ba done with proper wisdom and proper deliberation. Ido not 
think that it will be done with gor wisdom by attaching to 
this general appropriation bill the amendment which has just 
been read. I do not think that it will be done with proper delib- 
eration if this amendment is hastily brought here without time 
for proper examination and more than $2,000,000 appropriated. 

There is a bill now poong on the Calendar which seeks, as I 
am informed, to establish four camp sites. It seems to me that 
the proper way would be to wait and take up the bill pending now 
on the Calendar. Thisimportant legislation should be considered 
in a separate, independent bill. 

Mr. President, I can see no good reason why we should have 
such undue haste. The appropriation of $2,000,000 to pay for four 
camp sites is but the beginning. We must remember that we 
are not establishing four camp sites for one year or for five years, 
but for many years, and $2,000,000 is but the beginning. It will 
not be many years until $20,000,000 will have been paid out. Im- 
provements will have to be made. 

There are many important questions which should be consid- 
ered when we select four permanent camp sites. Weshould take 
into consideration the topography of the country. We should take 
into consideration the temperature, the climate, the drainage. the 
water supply, the railroad facilities, the healthfulness of the place, 
the kind of country it is, and whether it is suitable for the instruc- 
tion and for the manenvers of the troops of the United States Army 
and the National Guard, because the object of this legislation is 
to furnish camp sites where there shall be instruction given and 
maneuvers for the benefit of the soldiers of the Regular Army and 
the soldiers of the National Guard. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. McCREARY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. While the Senator from Kentucky is telling the 
Senate about those things that ought to be taken into considera- 
tion—— 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, can we have order? We can 
not hear a word the Senator is saying. 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply want to supply an item which the 
modesty of the Senator from Kentucky forbids. I desire to say 
that the principal thing which the Senate ought to take into con- 
sideration is the application of West Point, Ky. 

Mr. McCREARY. I hope and believe the Senator from Texas 
has the same good opinion of West Point, sy , that General Bates 
has, who commanded the troops that assembled there for instruc- 
tion and for maneuvering purposes last fall. I hope he has the 
same goon opinion that Colonel Wagner, the adjutant-general, 
has, who was on duty there for some time at the encampment 
last fall, and also the assistant adjutant-general, Major Parker, 

When I was interrupted I was describing the kind of camp 
sites that I thought we ought to have. I believe there was some 
investigation made in the House of Representatives; but if there 
has been any investigation made in the Senate with regard to army 
camp sites, I do not know of it. I obtained this morning cer- 
tair: reports, maps, etc., contained in a large book with over 1,000 
pages. I have had no time to examine these reports, maps, etc., 
and I say it is due to every Senator, before he is required to vote 


upon the not temporary, but permanent camp sites, that he should 
have an opportunity of examining and knowing, withont doubt, 
exactly where the camp sites are to be located and what are their 
advantages and disadvantages. 

If it was only for one year or for five years and the place was 
not suitable, we would have a remedy; but this is a proposition to 
establish four permanent army camp sites, and when we have by 
necessary legislation established them then they are fixed. There- 
fore I do not believe that it is proper and right that we should 
hastily attach this amendment to the Military Academy appro- 
priation bill. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] spoke kindly of West 
Point, in Kentucky. As he mentioned it, I feel I ought to say 
that last year, as there were no permanent camp sites, a site was 
selected for a temporary camp of instruction and maneuvers within 
15 miles of Louisville, Ky. 

In my opinion that camp site possesses every requisite that is 
needed for a permanent military camp ground. There are seven 
great rail trunk lines going into Louisville and two railroads 
pass through a tract of land containing 40,000 acres situated on 
the Ohio River near West Point, Ky., where the encampment was 
last fall. The drainage there is perfect, the climate is good, the 
water supply is excellent, and the temperature is all that could 
be desired; it is a rolling country and, according to the statement 
made by the officers in command of the camp site there last fall, 
it is in every respect suitable. Indeed, there is no place in the 
United States, to my knowledge, which is so central to so great 
an area of country or to such an immense population, or a place 
so accessible to States from which soldiers both of the United 
States Army an of the National Guard would come for instruc- 
tion and for maneuvers. : 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the reports in full 
of General Bates, Colonel Wagner, or Major Parker, but I shall 
read briefly some extracts from the report made by Col. Arthur 
L. Wagner, colonel and assistant daane general, in which he 
says: 

The maneuvers at West Point, Ky., furnished a thorough practical test of 
the suitability of the ground for military purposes and demonstrated that 
the region in question is admirably adapted to use as a maneuver ground. 

+ * * * * + 


* 
I do not know of a single objection that could be urged to this ground that 
would not at once be removed if the land were owned by Brahe 


= $ $ * * * + 

The geographical advantages of the West Point site are also very great. 

s$ $ $ * * $ $ 

West Point, Ky., is so located that it can be readily reached in not more 
than twenty-four hours’ travel all the organizations of the National 
Guard of the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, India 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 8 part, at least, of the States o 
Arkansas, 8 i, Alabama, and rgia—by more troops, in fact, than 
it would be desirable to concentrate for instruction at a single point. 

Mr. President, all I desire is a fair examination; and if West 
Point is found to be the proper place for one of these permanent 
camp'sites, I desire that it be selected. If, after full and thorough 
examination the four permanent camp sites which are referred 
to in the proposed amendment—one in Pennsylvania, one in Wis- 
consin, one in California, and one in Texas—are deemed best, and 
possess the proper requisites for permanent camp grounds, an in- 
dependent separate bill should be presented providing the neces- 
sary legislation, and after full and fair discussion I believe all 
will be satisfied to submit to the will of the popoy 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say. My 
object has been to show that we should not be too hasty—that we 
should not try to rush this kind of legislation through the Senate 
on an appropriation bill. I understood the distinguished Senator 
from Maine to say that he did not remember in his long service 
here of an effort to have ever been before made in the Senate to 
on legislation as this to the Military Academy appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I do not know that the Chair 
cares to hear any discussion on the point of order. It is perfectly 
obvions, I think, that the point of order is not well taken. Of 
course the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] will not con- 
tend that the failure of the officials of the War Department to 
look upon West Point with the eyes of the Senator from Ken- 
1 should have any bearing whatever upon the point of order; 
nor does the fact that this is a Military Academy appropriation 
bill and that there should be more time for consideration have 
any such bearing. The only question is, as I understand it, 
whether under our rules this proposition is properly in this bill. 

Mr. President, the first thing I want to say on the point of order 
is this: The amendment is clearly an item of appropriation to 
carry out existing law. In the act to increase the efficiency of the 
military establishment of the United States, approved February 
2, 1901, there is this provision: 

_ Sec. 85. That the Secretary of War bs, and he is hereby, authorized and 


ted to cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made for the 
purpose of selecting four sites with a view to the establishment of permanent 


J 


| 
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cam ands for instruction of troops of the Regular Army and National 
Guard, with estimates of the cost of the sites and their pment with all 
modern appliances, and for this purpose is authorized to detail such officers 
of the Army as may be necessary to on the work; and the 
sum of 810, U is hereby appropriated for the necessary of such work, 


to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of War: Provided, That 


the Secretary of War shall report to Congress the result of such examina- 
tion and surveys, and no contract for said sites shall be made norany obliga- 
tion i until Congress shall approve such selections and app 

the money therefor. 

This item, Mr. President, is an item embracing four camp sites, 
reported by the officials of the War Department, and estimated 
for by the Secretary of War pursuant to section 35 of the act to 
which I have called the Chair's attention. That would seem to be 
sufficient to bring the amendment entirely within the provision of 
Rule XVI. 

There is another reason why the amendment is in order, Mr. 
President. It does not change any existing law, and it is not only 
pursuant to existing legislation and toc: it out, but it has been 
reported favorably on by a standing committee of this House—the 
Committee on Mili Affairs—which happens to be in charge of 
this appropriation bill as well as of the army appropriation bill. 
It is utterly impossible for me to see any possible theory on which 
this amendment is out of order under Rule XVI. 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin if he contends thata = provision of law appointing acom- 
mission to examine sites and to report the result to Congress binds 
us in any way to make an appropriation? 

Mr. NER. I do not say that it binds the Congress in any 
way to make the appropriation, but I say the proposition here is 
that money shall be appropriated to carry out existing law. I 
speak only to the point of order, not to the question whether or 
not the appropriation ought to be made. 

Mr. R I so understood. Iam addressing myself to 
the point of order, but I am amazed that the Senator should hold 
that a report from a Department, in conformity to a provision of 
law, that four camp sites are eligible at a cost of $2,000,000, brings 
the amendment within the provisions of Rule XVI. We havea 
thousand reports from the different Departments recommending 
various things; but it has never been before held, so far as I know, 
that the mere report of information which Congress wants to act 
upon requires that an appropriation shall be made. 

As I understand, an appropriation bill such as that we are now 
considering for the West Point Military Academy has always, 
without exception, contained only appropriations provided for by 
existing law—for the pay of the superintendent, the cadets, and 
the various officers connected with that institution. Those ex- 
penditures are defined and fixed. Heretofore no items relating to 
the Army in general have ever been inserted or attempted to be 
inserted in this bill. Yet Senators come here in this particular 
case with three 8 to reorganize great bureaus of the War 
Department the edical Bureau and the Ordnance Bureau 
and the amendment pro to do that has gone out under the 
ruling of the Chair, y? Because there is no law providing 
for such reorganization. 


Now comes the third proposition, to purchase great camp sites, 
which have no direct connection whatever with the West Point 
Academy, and for which no estimate has been made, nothing ex- 
cept a huge report from the War Department, giving the result 
of the examination of army boards; and there is, as I understand, 
some division in the Department itself in regard to the various 
sites which the committee re to insert in this bill. This is 
done in face of the fact that in both Houses of Con: the par- 
ticular subject is contained in another bill providing for these 
camp sites. That bill has not been acted upon either House; 
and there is no thought on the part of anybody that there is the 
slightest provision of law for the purchase of these sites. 

3 to the Senator that it would be very extraordinary, in 
my judgment, and I think entirely without precedent, if it should 
be held that such a proposition was germane or that it came under 
Rule XVI, „ bills. 

Mr. SPOONER. . President, the ruling of the Chair upon 

the point of order made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
was, as I understood it, upon this ground, that it changed existing 
law. The Ordnance Corps is a corps organized under the act of 
Congress, as is also the Medical Corps. The two propositions 
which the Chair ruled out of order undeniably changed existing 
law. 

Now, whether this amendment onght to be on the Milita: 
Academy bill or not does not go at all to the point of order rai 
by the Senator from Kentucky . McCreary]. The point of 
order suggested by the Senator from Maryland , GORMAN] as 
to whether or not the amendment is germane is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition, which the Chair does not upon. I am 
confining myself to the only question which the Chair is called 
upon to decide, and that is, whether or not, under the rule, this 
amendment is in order, regardless of what the Senate may do with 


it. But as to a of order that the amendment is not ger- 
mane, if that be made regardless of the question whether the 
Senate shall have : 

Mr. McCREARY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Not until I finish my sentence, if the Senator 
will permit me. 

Regardless of what the Senate may think as to the propriety of 
putting the amendment on the Military 3 „I can see 
no reason, Mr, President, why this amendment not fairly 
fall within the rule, in view of the fact that it has been reported 
and incorporated in this bill, and not only reported favorably by 
a standing committee of this body, but has been incorporated in 
ttis bill Lh 5 Committee on Appropriations. 8 
F Mr. GORMAN. Oh, no; by the Committee on Military Af- 

‘airs. 

Mr. SPOONER, In this case that is the committee on appro- 
priations, and that is the committee which has just as complete 
jurisdiction of the army appropriation bill and of this Military 
Academy bill as the Committee on Appropriations has of any 
bills which come from that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Wis- 
consin address himself to the question whether or not the amend- 
ment is general legislation? 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think it is general legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator must remember 
that the rule of the Senate is not as to whether an amendment 

poses a change of existing law, like the rule of the other 
ouse, but itis as to whether an amendment which proposes gen- 
eral legislation shall be placed on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think the amendment is general leg- 
islation any more than the incorporation on the naval bill, as it 
comes from the Committee on Naval Affairs, of an amendment 
providing for an $8,000,000 battle ship is general legislation. 

These camp sites are estimated for by the Secretary of War, 
earnestly recommended by the Secretary of War, and the whole 
subject, in obedience to this act of Congress, was thoroughly in- 
vestigated by competent officers of the War Department, quite as 
able, I think, to determine what the interest of the Government 
from the military standpoint is, and what camp sites are best 
8 for that use, as the Senator from Kentucky or any other 

ator. 

It is an item in an appropriation bill ben yy the expenditure 
of money for army purposes. Now, how is that general legisla- 
tion any more than a thousand items that come from the Appro- 
riations Committee and from the Naval Committee are general 
gag 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. There were two items which 
have been ruled out—which were ruled out on the point that they 
were general legislation. 

Mr. SPOONER, They changed the permanent provisions of 
existing law. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator will allow me to make a sug- 
gestion, they areincorporated into the general law and applicable 
to the whole Sng 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; they are applicable to the whole country. 

Mr. FORAKER. And it is pure and simple special legislation. 
There is nothing general about it. The pending amendment is to 
authorize the purchase of great camp sites, and it is as completely 
special as wt in could possibly be. 

Mr. SPOONER. Not any more than it would be general legis- 
lation to authorize the purchase of a site for the erection of a mili- 
tary hospital. 

Mr. McCREARY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. President, I raised the point of order 
because the amendment proposed as part of this bill contained 
new and general legislation. If this amendment is not general 
legislation, providing, as it does, for four army camp sites, pro- 
viding for the sending of the National Guard to them from every 

of the United States, and providing for an appropriation of 

„000,000 to begin with and many millions hereafter, I should 
like to know what general legislation is. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator is not asking me a question. 

Mr. McCREARY. Iwant to say before I take my seat that in 
addition to making the point of order against the amendment that 
it proposed new and general legislation, that it increased an a 
e. already contained in the bill, I also stated that it 
violated Rule XVI of the standing rules of the Senate. Section 
8 of that rule is as follows: 

No amendment which proposes eral legislation shall be received toan: 
. ͤ 111. EE 

Mr. SPOONER. L shall not discuss the question of germane- 
ness, because, under the rule, the Chair submits that to the Sen- - 
ate, but Iam confining myself now to the point of order raised by 
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the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], which is for the 
Chair to decide. The Senator from Kentucky says 

Mr. McCREARY. I wish the Senator from Wisconsin to un- 
derstand that 1 am not only raising the question that the amend- 
ment proposes general legislation, but also I am making the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane to the pending bill. 

Mr, SPOONER. I think any appropriation which looks to the 
operations of the Army is, so far as that is concerned, sufficiently 


germane, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is obliged to sub- 
mit the last point of order raised by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. McCreary] to the Senate. > 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly; I know that, and I said that; but 
the rule in relation to the other point that I am devoting myself 
to for the moment says: 

2 — AE te hon’ of sams 
Ursuance of an 8 0) 
5 

This amendment was moved not only by direction of a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate, but was incorporated in the bill by 
the Committee on Appropriations, when the bill came from the 
committee to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in no trouble about 
that; the Chair is only troubled about the question of whether or 
not the amendment proposes general legislation. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, how could it be general legis- 
lation? The Senator from Kentucky thinks, or seems to think, 
because the amendment involves four sites, it is general legisla- 
tion, inferring perhaps that if it only involved one it would not 
be general legislation. 

The amount appropriated has nothing to do with the question, 
nor has the number of sites in this proposition anything to do 
with the question. How is it to be distinguished from a proposi- 
tion to fortify,Pearl Harbor, if you please, or to fortify some 
pees in the United States, which is permanent in its nature? 

hat is essential to military operations. It is defensive in char- 
acter, and how is that general legislation any more than is this? 
It is difficult to define—I have never heard any Senator attempt 
to define—the distinction between special legislation and general 
legislation. But under our practice here, this amendment cer- 
tainly is not general legislation, Suppose it were proposed to 
erect military hospitals in two or three parts of the country for 
the use of the Army, and to incorporate ipa milan not only 
by direction of a standing committee, not only pursuant to the 
recommendation of the Secretary of War and an estimate for the 
expense, but to incorporate it by the Appropriations Committee; 
would that be general legislation? 

It is for the use of the Army. Congress is committed to this 
1 after having carefully provided for the organization of the 

ilitia of the United States to rendezvous in the country at con- 
venient points for the Regular Army and the militia of the States. 
The utility of that is obvious. The Secretary of War considers 
it so obvious that he urges this appropriation in a communica- 
tion which will be brought to theattention of the Senate. If this 
amendment is general legislation, we violate that rule on every ap- 
propriation bill. It seems to me that it can not be so considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair submits to the Sen- 
ate the point of order made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
McCreary], that the pending amendment is not germane to the 


bill. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in 


regard to the question of whether or not the amendment is gen- 
eral legislation. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Rhode Island. 


Mr. ALDRICH. . President, I do not know whether or not 
this is a proper subject for legislation at this time, but if the 
amendment is not general le tion, I can not conceive of any 
proposition that would be. It proposes to change the policy of 
the Government, to inaugurate, in fact, an entirely new policy 
the establishment of camp sites, and assembling, in a way whi 
has never been provided by law, of the Militia and the Regular 
Army, 8 enormous expenditure to the Government. 

Mr. QUARL Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In a moment. Is it possible on a bill to pro- 
vide for the necessary expenses of the Military Academy to justify 
legislation of this kind? 

r. SPOONER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is general legislation as contradistin- 
guished from legislation that is not general legislation? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is usual general legislation of Co 
Take the case of the pending bill. Any amendment would be 
general legislation which proposed to change the policy of Con- 
gress or the 3 of a new policy. 

Mr. SPOO . This bill does not provide for changing the 
policy of Congress. 


Mr. ALDRICH. It does, most certainly. 

fey SPOONER. The Congress has already adopted it as a 
policy. 

Mr. QUARLES. If the Senator will look into the militia act, 
he will see—— : 

Mr. ALDRICH. What will he find? 

Mr. QUARLES. He will find there an entire change of policy, 
which was agreed to and incorporated into the law, and this is 
only carrying that out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator would read the provision 
of the militia act which would make this appropriation ore r. 

Mr.QUARLES. That act provides for maneuvers of the Militia 
and of the Regular Army at rendezvous to be appointed, 

Mr.‘ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. QUARLES. And you can not carry out that militia act 
without having those rendezvous. You have either got to rent 
them or to buy them, and in my own time, later on, I shall try to 
show the Senate the relative merit of those two propositions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The militia act provides for rendezvous by 
general legislation, and this provides for the extension by general 
1 er m of the policy which the Senator says was inaugurated. 

r. QUARLES, Yes; it carries it out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will venture to say that there was not a 
member of this Senate who had any idea, in the of the 
militia bill, that we were entering upon an expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 to establish what are called permanent camp sites by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. It may not haye been practicable for every 
member of the Senate to know what was in the bill before he 
voted for it, but that is the law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The law may be as the Senator states, but it 
certainly was simply a suggestion, at most, in the direction which 
r. SPOONER 1d t it imply a suggesti 

5 n o not suppose it was simply a ion; 
it must have been a general suggestion. 

Will the Senator define general legislation“ under the rules? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have defined it as something which does 
not 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him to 
define special legislation?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I Dapa the Senator will allow me to go on. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iwill, of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ask both Senators to allow me to go 
on, and then I shall be able to answer their questions in my own 


way. 

Mr. QUARLES. If the Senator will n me, I wish to ask 
whether his idea of general legislation depends upon the amount 
of money which is involved in a particular proposition? 

Mr. ‘ALDRICH. Not at all. 

Mr. QUARLES. That seems to be the only clear suggestion 
the Senator has yet made. 

Mr, ALDRI Nat at all. It is not, of course, a question of 
the amount of money involved. That is not the question; al- 
though, for the judgment of the Senate, whether the proposition 
involves 50 cents or $50,000,000, is, I assume, worthy of considera- 
tion. That is a matter to be taken into consideration. 

“Mr. QUARLES,. Not on the point of order. 

Mr. RICH. No; not on the point of order. 

Mr. QUARLES, That is what we are discussing. 

Mr. SPOONER. Suppose there were a proposition here, there 
being urgent need for it, to appropriate $16,000,000 for two battle 
ships. ould that be e legislation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On an amendment to this bill? 


Mr. e y 
Mr. ALDRICH. Because it would be entirely forei, 
Mr. SPOONER. 


gisl 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator will recognize the fact 
that the Government is committed to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a navy as a policy which has been in existence from 
the foundation of the Government. If it were proposed upon this 
bill to raise a standing army of 100,000 or 200.000 men 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the number make any difference? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; to raise a standing army of 200,000 men 
and providing for their organization and government in various 
ways it would be general legislation. 

Mr. SPOONER. That would be changing existing law and 
would be general legislation. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. This changes existing law. 
Mr. QUARLES. No. 
Mr. ALDRICH. There is no question but that this changes 
existing law and establishes a new policy. It is general legisla- 
tion in the sense that it is committing Congress to a policy to 
which it has never before been committed. Special legislation, 
of course, is not confined to appropriations for private purposes. 
I think the Senator will not contend that an appropriation for a 
ific purpose must necessarily be special legislation. I do not 
any Senator will so contend. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the Senator’s definition, his test, as to 
general legislation, under the rule, is whether it commits the 
country to a new policy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; or changes the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to matters of general concern. That is my defi- 
nition. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, I am very glad at last to 
know what is the basic of the proposition-of my distinguished 
friend underlying the point of order. We find it is this, that that 
is special legislation within the meaning of Rule XVI which es- 
tablishes a new policy. Therefore this proposition is not obnox- 
ious to Rule XVI if it does not establish a new order of things or 
commit Congress to a new policy. Very well. 

Mr. President, I want to say to my distinguished friend and to 
the Senate that since the organization of this Government Con- 
gress never was more thoroughly committed to a policy than it 
has been to the maneuvering of the troops—the Militia and the 
Regular Army—in great manenver grounds 5 8 passage of 
what is known as the militia bill.“ That is the existing law, 
and if my friend will take the trouble to examine the statute he 
will find that there the very policy we are contending for was 
thoroughly and completely established. 

Mr. ALDRICH. as there any e that bill that 
the Government was to purchase sites? as there any committal 
on the part of the Government to the purchase of sites? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is in that bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly; and I will show the Senator later 
on. Iam speaking now of the militia bill, pure and simple. 

Now. what was the policy of this Government as it was pre- 
sented in the militia bill?—and I wish every Senator to see how 
thoroughly Congress has been committed to this policy. What 
was it? Instead of having a feeble, independent body of militia 
raised in the several States, it was to amalgamate that force of 
citizens with your regular army force. 

It was to bring them together into a great camp where maneu- 
vers could be had; where the citizen soldiery of the country could 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the seasoned old veterans in the 
Regular Army. It was the policy, to amalgamate those forces in 
one and have one great military establishment consisting of the 
Militia and the regular force. Not only that, but later on Con- 
gress, in furtherance of that policy, directed that an investigation 
should be made into the available sites in this country, and it is 
known as section 35 of the appropriation act of 1901. Now, here 
is the provision: > $ 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made for the purpose 


of selecting four sites, with a view to the establishment of permanent cam 
grounds for the instruction of troops of the Regular Army and National 


Now, let the Senator listen— 
with estimates of the cost of the sites. 


Did that contemplate their purchase? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If Congress should order an examination of 
the port of New York with a view of ascertaining whether it was 
desirable to build rk fortifications or to deepen the channel to 
a hundred feet, would that commit Congress to the deepening of 
the channel to a hundred feet? 

Mr. QUARLES. Let us not get away from the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The suggestion made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is that because we hav asked the board to examine, 
therefore we are committed to a policy. 

Mr. QUARLES. The contention of the distinguished Senator 

on the point of order was that for the first time this amendment 
committed the Government to this policy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly it does, according to the Senator's 
own statement. 

Mr. QUARLES. The Senator will not abide by the proposition, 
but constantly wanders away from it. I rg ra Congress was 
committed to this policy when it authorized the Secretary of War 
to canse this investigation to be made and estimates to be fur- 
nished for the cost of the four sites; and this bill, Mr. President, 
is only in continuance of the policy which has thus been twice 


I HA Were is the estimate? 
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Mr, 
Mr. 
larly sent from the War Department to the Secretary of the Treas- 


UARLES. Section 35 
. No, the estimate. Where is the estimate regu- 


ury and submitted to Congress as an estimate for the present year? 
I have looked, and I have thus far failed to find that there has 
been any estimate made by the Secretary of the Treasury this 


year. 

Mr. FORAKER. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine what 
that has to do with the question whether this is general or ial 
legislation—whether or not there has been an estimate? Ido not 
see 5 pertinency of the inquiry, so far as this question is con- 
cerned. 


Mr. HALE. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QuARLEs] has 
again and again referred to Congress being committed because it 
provided that there should be estimates made. Now, the first 


question that would arise upon that, to any Senator used to pro- 
cedure in connection with appropriation bills, would be where is 
the estimate that justifies this? The Senator himself brings u 
the question by saying here was an inquiry which involved esti- 
mates. I have looked over the Book of Estimates and tried to find 
any estimate sent in for these sites, saying nothing on the question 
as to what bill it should be upon. 

But where is there any estimate sent to Congress this year, at 
this session, by the Secretary of the 5 this a regu- 
lar estimate? If the Senator has found that, he has searched 
d r than I have. But I have looked far and wide, and can 
find no estimate. 

Mr, QUARLES. Iam not to be diverted from a discussion of 
the proposition which was raised by my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Rhode Island, which is an entirely different ques- 
tion from that now raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. Let us treat that when we reach it. The question now 
is whether the.objection made by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island is sound, that this amendment for the first time 
commits Congress to a new policy. It was upon that proposition 
that Isuggested that the act of Congress gronding that the Secre- 
tary of War should cause the Engineer Corps to make an investi- 
gation and report estimates of cost showed conclusively that the 
position taken by the learned Senator from Rhode Island on the 
point of order is not tenable. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCrrary], 
while making his point of order, suggested that there was some 
great haste manifested in this provision. I wish to call his at- 
tention to the fact that the ore volume I hold in my hand, con- 
taining between eight and nine hundred printed pages, is devoted 
eae to the report of the engineer officers of the Government 
upon this subject. 

Mr. McCREARY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. . 

Mr. McCREARY. Was that taken in the House of Represent- 
atives or was it taken by the committee of the Senate? 

Mr. QUARLES. I do not understand the Senator's sugges- 
tion. 

_ Mr. McCREARY. Who took that evidence? Who furnished 


it? 

Mr. QUARLES. It is furnished by the engineer officers of 
this Government, who were detailed by the Secretary of War, pur- 
suant to the provision I have just read. 

Mr. McC. Y. Was it sent to the Senate or to the House 
of Representatives? Was it sent for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the House or of the members of the Senate? 

Mr, QUARLES. It was sent to both committees—the Military 
Committee of both Houses. 

Mr. McCREARY. How long has the Senator had that report 
or that evidence before him? 

Mr. QUARLES. It was sent in at the last session. 

Mr. McCREARY. Ineversawit. It is new to me. 

Mr. QUARLES. It has been perused by committees of both 
Houses, and not only that, but extended hearings have been had by 
the committee of the House, and the merits of all these sites have 
been considered; the questions haye been matured, and in the regu- . 
lar way arguments have been had, and the Military Committee of 
the House reported in favor of this measure, as did the committee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McCREARY. Is it not true that there is a bill on the Cal- 
endar substantially the same as this proposed amendment? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. : 

Mr. McCREARY. Then why not take up the bill separately 
and independently and consider it? Why do you attach this as 
an amendment to the Military Academy bill? 

Mr. QUARLES. I had occasion the other day, in some desul- 
tory remarks that I made here, to indicate a reason which is all 
sufficient to anybody who has investigated that subject. In an- 
other place it is impossible to get consideration of this or any 
similar measure—absolutely impozsible—although both commit- 
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tees have reported in favor of it. Iam not permitted to criticise 
that condition of things, but I state it as a fact. 

Now, I wish the Senate to give attention, if they will, for a 
moment—— 

Mr. HOPKINS. In view of that statement, would not the put- 
ting of this amendment on the pending bill endanger the appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. QUARLES. I do not think so, Mr. President. If it goes 
into the appropriation bill as the proposition of the Senate, it be- 
comes ingrafted into that bill, and when it goes to the House it 

not an amendment. It is a substantial, integral portion of the 
bill, and no point of order can be raised there upon it, because it 
is not in the form of an amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It is an amendment of the House bill. 

Mr. QUARLES. I understand so. It isan amendment, but if 
the Senate puts it on, it becomes a part of the bill when it goes 
back to the House, and is not open to a point of order there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely that; but of course the House 
has either to agree to it or to reject it. a 

Ir. QUARLES. I understand that, of course, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But the point I desired to make to the Sena- 
tor is that under the statement he makes that the House is op- 
posed to this legislation—— . 

Mr. QUARLES. I did not say that. The House is not opposed 
to it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I understood the Senator to say that this leg- 
islation could not pass in the other body; and that being true, it 
seems to me it would be a little dangerous for the Senate to put 
it on this bill, as endangering the appropriation for the West 
Point Academy. 

Mr. p rigig Theonly reason why it can not pass in the 
House, if I understand the sentiment of the other body, is that 
no man can receive recognition to bring it before the House. 
That is the difficulty. . 

Mr. President. if I may be permitted to take a few moments of 
the time of the Senate, I wish to call attention to an experiment 
that has been made already by the Government in regard to these 
maneuvers. It is apparent that if the peo enacted in the mili- 
tia law is to be carried ont we must have great sites, we must 
have great camping grounds where the maneuvers can be held. 
There are but two ways in which that can be done. One is to 
rent the sites, and thè other is to buy them. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate now to the fact that 
the Government has already experimented on the first 8 
of renting sites, and I wish the Senate to know what the result of 
that experiment has been. Then the Senate will see that there is 
no alternative except to purchase thesites. Last year the maneu- 
vers were provided for on twosites; one the site in Kentucky, which 
my friend the Senator from Kentucky has described with such 
E eloquence that I came to think that if the amendment 

only dealt with that part of Kentucky known as West 
Point,” upon which God has showered all of those manifold bless- 
ings, there would have been no objection by way of a point of 
order. 


These two camp grounds were rented, one at West Point, Ky., 
and the other at Fort Riley, in Kansas. 

I hold in my hand a bundle of claims which were presented to 
our committee after those maneuvers had been held upon the 
leased camp grounds, and I wish the Senate to understand that 
from those bills we were given to understand that after our troo 
had got to West Point, Ky., terrible things happened in that neigh- 
borhood. Judging from these claims, we might infer that fat 
cattle became mere attenuated shadows by reason of the noise 
incident to that maneuver; that there were no chickens and no 
turkeys left within 5 miles of that camp; that the calves there 


refused to grow and presented a case of arrested development; 
that the pigs there, imbued with the martial spirit of the camp, 
proceeded to impale themselyes upon bayonets; and there was no 


end of bills presented. I send to the desk a letter, which J ask to 
have read, written by somebody in Kentucky, who is interested, 
as to the effect of the maneuvers upon that ground. Will the 
Secretary kindly read it for the benefit of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair), The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Srrruton, KY., February 4, 1904. 

Hon. Mr. Hun, Chairman. 


Sm: Hon. D. H. Surra has in his hands a minority protest of 1h citizens 
living within proposed limits of West Point location for army post, who ask 
that pot * not established, as they do not want to be driven from their 
homes. ‘ould it be too much to ask that this protest be made a partof the 
shah tre that this may meet your approval, I am, 
. E. T. CAn nico. 


We think the sentiment against the establishment at this place much 
greater than would appear at present. 


Mr. QUARLES, Will the Secretary also read 


Hoping 


Mr. McCREARY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. g ARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY. In answer to the letter which has just been 
read I wish to make a statement in regard to the number who 
have petitioned for this army camp site. I am informed that be- 
tween three and four thousand persons in Kentucky; and within 
the scope of the country proposed to be taken and around there, 
have petitioned for this army site. Iam also informed that the 
persons who own the land, 40,000 acres of land, have executed 
writings giving to certain persons options on this land, showing 
their desire that it be taken for an army site. 

Mr. QUARLES. Ialsoask the Secretary to read the report that 
comes from Fort Riley. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Is this as bearing upon the point of order? 

Mr. QUARLES. It is. 

TheP IDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not object. 

Mr. QUARLES. It is following up the line of events. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Before the Senator from Wisconsin leaves 
the branch of the subject he is discussing, I wish he would state 
to the Senate what was the aggregate amount of the claims pre- 
sented from the West Point camp. 

Mr. QUARLES. I can not answer the question, except to say 
that for Fort Riley and West Point they aggregrated $8,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. For the two? 

Mr. QUARLES. For the two. 

Now, will the Secretary read what the people of Fort Rile 
think about this matter? And I will say that this paper is si 
by a hundred or a hundred and fifty of the farmers around there. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the United States Senate: 


Whereas oe 
vicinity October 16 to 31, 1903, the troops did, 


1 had notified the mili 
ad not been leased to the United 


Whereas many landowners and tenants who did lease their farms far the 
maneuvers of 1903 did so under a misunderstanding and are now strenuous); 
opposed to a repetition of the maneuvers over their farms: Theref 


‘ore, be 
Resolved, That we, the undersigned landowners and tenants of Ogden 


Township, Riley County, Kans. consider the action of the military in forcibl: 

seizing farms and tnt | 3 as contrary to the cherished princi- 
ples of good government a berty upon which this Republic is founded, 
and a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the United States Constitu- 


shed That wed hereb: test the mili 
Resolved, we do y pro 0 tary maneuvering on 
we will not lease our lands to the 


our farms, and do pledge ourselves tha 
Government for maneuver purposes in the future. 

— JULIUS A. JORDAN 
(And others). 


Mr. 8 Mr. President, I presume the experience 
which the Government had in fying, e lease these camp sites 
may have been persuasive with the Secretary of War when he 
sent his letter to Congress holding that it was absolutely necessary 
to carry out existing law that Congress should buy four sites at 
this time. That letter is connected with and a part of the report 
made by the Senate committee, and can be had by any Senator. 
I will not stop to read it. Butjt urges in the most emphatic terms 
not only the necessity of having these four sites, but the urgent 
necessity of having them at once. 

Mr. President, one word in regard to the point of order that 
this is general legislation. For instance, the Navy desired to buy 
an additional tract of land, as we did at the last session. It was 
suggested that they needed more land for the accommodation of 
a navy-xard. The proposition was to purchase so many acres. 
Now, what was that? It was a mere effort to obtain increased 
facilities for the Navy—that is all. That is all this is, so far as 
the Army is concerned. It is a proposition to secure and acquire 
oo facilities for the Army, as the other bill did for the 

avy. 

Now, would any man stand on this floor and say that the propo- 
sition to enlarge a navy-yard was general legislation? If that is 
true, then almost every one of these provisions in the appropria- 
tiqn bills invades that principle. But it is not true. Mr. Presi- 
dent, general legislation is that legislation which lays down a 
general rule, a general law, or as they say in the House, under 
the peculiar language of their rules, which contravenes existing 
law. 

Now. those two propositions are not the same. I know; but 
when this isa c proposition to afford an additional facility 
for the Army in line with the legislation of Congress heretofore 
intended to carry it out, not to contravene any legislation hereto- 
fore had, not to change a word or a line ora syllable of it, but 
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merely to carry it out, I say itis a reductio ad absurdum to say 
that it Eger: legislation within the meaning of Rule XVI. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator agree that the point of 
order was well taken against sections 18 and 23 of this bill, relat- 
ing to the Medical Dpat and the Ordnance ent? 

r. QUARLES. I were to make that confession, it would 
have no bearing, in my judgment, upon this proposition, which is 
entirely a distinct one. : 

Mr. GALLANGER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator has laid 
down the rule what general legislation is; and I asked him a ques- 
tion. I do not care whether he answers it or not. Of course, he 
can do as he pleases about it. 

Mr. FOR R. Iam pretty familiar with these different pro- 
visions, and those sections are not at all like the pending amend- 
ment. I think the point of order was well made as against the 
sections relating to the Medical Department and the Ordnance 
Department, but it is not at all good here; and when the Senator 
from Wisconsin concludes I hope Ican make that clear enough 
for anyone to understand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And Ishall endeayor to make the contrary 


plain. 

Mr. QUARLES, Mr. President, general legislation is provid- 
ing a general rule or action. A law is a rule of action. A gen- 
eral law is a law which applies to all alike, and is therefore gen- 
eral legislation. 

Now, take the provision for remodeling the Medical Corps. 
Congress had already legislated on that subject and had provided 
a general scheme which was embodied in the statute. at was 
a general scheme which involved all the details of the Medical 
Corps, the manner of appointment, the manner of promotion, and 
it obtained everywhere within the United States of America. In 
that way it was a general proposition, a general rule of action, to 

vern wherever the Medical Corps was dealt with within the 

nited States. So with the Engineer Corps, there was another 
scheme distinct in itself which was general because it obtained 
wherever the Engineer Corps went. It controlled their promo- 
tions, the number of colonels, the number of majors, the number 
~of captains they were to have, and what duties they were to per- 
form. It may be said to be a general scheme. 

Mr. WARREN. And yet it went through in the army appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. It went through on the army ap- 
propriation bill; and it never before has been challenged, so far 
as I know. But taking the ground of my distinguished friend 
from New Hampshire as being sound, which I do not yield, can 
not the Senator see the distinction between buying 5 acres of 

und for an addition toa navy-yard and laying down a rule 
pices to control a great corps of the Army? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. QUARLES. One is a general rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have listened very attentively during 
the present session of Congress to two or three eloquent speeches 
laying down the pence that the distinction between general 
legislation and special 7 is that special legislation ex- 

ired at the end of the Congress, The Senator from Ohio en- 
bebte us on that subject once. 
. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield? 

r. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. To what Senator from Ohio does the Senator 
from New Hampshire refer? . 

Mr. GALLINGER. To the Senator who has the floor at the 


present time. 

Mr. FORAKER. On what occasion was it that the Senator 
from Ohio ever advanced such a proposition? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I remember it very distinctly. I can not 
refer the Senator to the hour or the day. 

Mr. FORAKER. What was the subject-matter? . 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was a question very similar to this. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is certainly mistaken. I never advanced such a proposition, 
Iam quite sure I can safely say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think Ican call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to it, if I may be given the requisite time. 

Mr. FORAKER. I hope the Senator will do it. 

This is a matter in which I have no interest, as far as these 
camp sites are concerned, but I think we all should be interested 
in having a correct ruling made as to what is general legislation, 
now that the question has been raised. I neyer advanced such a 
proposition intelligently; I never did it knowingly, as that which 
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the Senator attributes to me, and I will be quite mortified if I find 
in the Recorp that I made any such proposition as that the dis- 
tinction between general and ial legislation is that special 
ee tion terminates at the end of the session. 

r. GALLINGER, The presiding officer, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in a very elaborate opinion expressed that 
same view, I will say. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Wisconsin. who seemed 
to be addressing his remarks to me particularly, that to create 
general legislation it is necessary to have something that applies 
to every hamlet in the United States. I do not agree to the prop- 
osition that it must cover the entire United States and become 
applicable to every State and perhaps every municipality. I do 
not know how that may be. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator does 
not do me the honor to state fairly my proposition 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
e QUARLES. Although I have no doubt he intended so 

ove 2 

Mr.GALLINGER. Iam glad the Senator qualified his remark, 

Mr. QUARLES. I certainly would never expect anything but 
the most kindly and courteous treatment and the fairest consid- 
eration from my distinguished friend, and I did not mean to inti- 
mate anything else. 

Mr. President, let me state it now in another way, because I 
have been, perhaps, unfortunate, for no one will comprehend a 
proposition more quickly than my distinguished friend. I want 
at least to make myself understood, and if lam wrong the Senator 
will be entirely ready to correct me. I want to emphasize the 
distinction between a bill to regulate the United States Army, 
for instance, and a bill to buy a gun or a plat of ground for the 
use of that Army. You lay down a law here for the government 
of the Army. The regulation that is Be into the law to control 
that Army is,a general regulation. That is general legislation, 
because it extends over all the United States and its colonies and 
dependencies, wherever our flag flies. 

Now, that would be general legislation, according to my view, 
and soit is ina minor 5 with reference to a corps in the 
Army. Take the Engineer Corps, for instance. A general scheme 
provided by law to control the Engineer Corps is general legisla- 
tion, because it applies to that corps wherever it may be, in time 
of war or peace, and is a general rule of action for that corps. 

Now, as distin, 3 from that general control of the Arm 
or of a corps in the Army, which may well be said to be general, 
how is it with a bill to provide a battle ship, a bill to provide 5 
acres of ground, a bill to provide a gun for the use of the Army? 

Mr. SPOONER. Or fora hospital? 

Mr. QUARLES. Or for the building of a hospital. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just on that point, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin if the naval appropriation bill had come over 
here providing for five battle ships, and the Senator had offered 
an amendment on the floor increasing the number to ten, dees he 
not think a point of order would lie against that amendment? 

Mr. QUARLES. That would be obnoxious to another provi- 
sion in Rule XVI. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me to ask him a question? ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Suppose the Committee on Naval Affairs had 
reported an amendment increasing the number to ten, would it 
then have been subject to a point of order?_ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. 

Mr. QUARLES. As general legislation? 

Mr, GALLINGER. I do not say as general legislation; but it 
would be obnoxious to the rule. 4 

Mr. QUARLES, That is not what we are discussing. There 
is another reason why it might be obnoxious to the rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. QUARLES. Let us take another illustration, which my 
distinguished coll e suggests to me. Here is the Medical 
Corps. They need a hospital in a given place. Is a provision in 
an e pear bill giving them a hospital to consist of an acre 
of ground and $20,000 to construct a building on it to be consid- 
ered in the same light with reference to this point of order as a 
proposition that goes to the entire control and regulation and 
management of that corps throughout the United States? Is there 
not a manifest distinction? The one lays down a general rule of 
action, that is a general law; the other provides for a specific ap- 
propriation of money to uire a particular facility. It seems 
to me, Mr. President, that the point is as distinct as it can be. 

Now, if the Senate will bear with me just one moment, I want 
to say a word regarding the matter of the relevancy. I fear that 
Iam taking up too much time, but I feel a very great interest in 
this matter. en the Senate vote on the question, if they have 
to, as to whether the amendment is germane to the bill, I ask 
them to remember this proposition: What is the Military Acad- 
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emy? It is an establishment for the training of young men who 
are to become officers of our Army. That is all itis. What is 
the maneuvering that is provided for in this bill? It is for the 
training of the militia of this country, pure and simple. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will my colleague allow me to make a sug- 
gestion? : 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly, 

Mr. SPOONER. It stands in the same relation to the subject 
ening as a naval training station did to the naval appropriation 

Mr. QUARLES. Precisely. Iam thankful for the suggestion. 

Mr. LE. No; the naval training station is for the purpose 
of educating landsmen to g into the service and man the ships. 
It has nothing to do with drilling or training. 

Mr. SPOONER. The campsite is for the purpose of educating 
soldiers to go into battle. 

Mr. HALE. No; the naval station is for educating the young 
men who go into the Navy. It is not training and drilling; it is 
taking landsmen and making sailors of them. 

Ads SPOONER. This is taking landsmen and making soldiers 
0 m. 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no: this is maneuvering and all that. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is maneuvering but training? 

Mr. HALE. But the naval training station has nothing to do 
with mazeuvering. ? 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, it is utterly impossible, with- 
out resorting to casuistry, to draw any line between the two as a 
matter of principle. The policy of the Government has been laid 
down in the militia bill, as I said, that these two forces should 
be amalgamated, that they should be trained together; that the 
landsman from the farm and the office and the shop, green and 
untrained, shall be brought into a maneuvering camp where he 
has a chance to witness the maneuvers of the Regular Army. 
The purpose is to hold those two forces together so that we may 
have a more efficient defense. 

Mr. HALE. A defense against what? 

Mr. QUARLES, Against everything for which we provide an 


army. 

Mr. SPOONER. Or a navy. 

Mr. QUARLES. Or a navy. 5 

Mr. HALE. That is, that there is to be practically an immense 
army comprising both the regular and the militia force. That is 
the purpose of it. ; 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, I shall not permit mg aa 
guished friend to phrase that proposition for me. I s not 
adopt his language; but the idea is not far from correct. 

Mr. HALE. I thought so. 

Mr. QUARLES. The idea of the militia bill is to bring those 
two forces together for the p of education, for the purpose 
of making better soldiers out of the citizen soldiery cf this coun- 
try. That is what itis for. So these two facilities work in har- 
mony. One is a corollary of the other; one is the supplement of 
the other. The West Point Academy is to drill officers so that 
they may become a distinguished body of officers in our Army, 
and the camp-site provision is to take the green levies and re- 
sat in the militia and make them better and more serviceable 
soldiers. ; 

So there is an affinity between the two propositions. They are 
alike; they belong to each other, and they can not be segregated 
without interfering with the will of Congress as it has been dis- 


tinctly announced 1 ed legislation. 
A Mr. ALDRICH. ill the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
ion? s 


Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does he think an amendment to this amend- 
ment would be proper to authorize the Secretary of the T 
to purchase sites for the naval reserves, to provide buildings and 
ships and various paraphernalia of that kind? 

Mr. QUARLES. It would not be germane to the bill. ` 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why not? 

Mr. QUARLES. Because it does not relate to a matter of the 
naval forces of the Government or the naval defense. Therefore, 
to bring into this army bill providing for camp sites a proposition 
to effectuate the Navy would make it obnoxious to the rule. It is 
not relevant or germane. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not an army bill. 

Mr. QUARLES., It is. 

Mr. HALE. It is the West Point Academy bill. 

Mr. QUARLES. Well, my friends may draw these distinc- 
tions, and I shall not assume to follow them in that line. They 
are both far better equipped than I to drawa nice distinction. 
But I say the comparison made by my distinguished friend is en- 
tirely unsound; that 12 would reveal another objection, not the 
g here. 

iscussing now whether this is general legislation, and 
that is all. We are not discussing the question as to whether it 


+ 


is germane to the bill aop only as I have ventured to say that 
when Senators vote upon this proposition I hope they will under- 
stand that under the new policy of Congress, enacted in the mili- 
tia law, this is not only necessary but it is right in the line with 
the very objects and purposes of the Military Academy appro- 
priation biZ. It is an academy. if you please, in the broadest 
sense, extended to our militia, and not confined to those fortunate 
8 who may find their way into that great national training 
school. 

Mr. FORAKER, Mr. President, I wish to say in the first place 
that I have no interest whatever in this question except only in so 
far as I am interested, as every other Senator should be, in the 
ruling that the Chair must make on so important a question as 
whether this is special or general legislation, or, to put it more 
precisely, whether or not this is general legislation. These camp 
sites are not situated, any of them, in my State or anywhere in 
the neighborhood of my State, and I do not know that there ever 
will be one situated there. Whether it is good or wise policy to 
procure these sites and pay out this money for them is something 
that I do not propòse to address myself to, 

I shall confine myself to the sole question whether or not this 
is general legislation, for if it be not general legislation then it is 
not subject to the point of order thas has been made. 

In this connection the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] has said that on some occasion heretofore I have insisted 
that the distinction which determines whether legislation is spe- 
cial or general is whether or not it expires with the session at which 
itis enacted. I have no recollection of having ever made any 
such contention as that. Certainly, I have no sympathy with 
any such point now, and I am sure the Senator has attributed to 
me something that should have been attributed to some other 
Senator. . 

The distinction between special and general legislation is some- 
times confusing, and yet it is, as a rule, broad enough for us not 
to make any mistake about it—certainly not in this case. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has given us a good illustra- 
tion of the difference by calling onr attention to the character of 
the provisions with respect to the Medical Corps and the Ord- 
nance Bureau, that have already gone out upon the point of order 
that they were general legislation. 

It is plain that they were general legislation. They were sub- 
ject to that point of order, and the ruling of the Chair in that case 
was perfectly proper. But yon will see in a moment the differ- 
ence between that prop legislation and that which is now 
under consideration when attention is called to the fact that the 
Pa with respect to the Medical Corps and the Ordnance 

urean were provisions amending a general law and establishing a 
general rule with respect to the government and the constitution 
and organization of those departments. At page 30 of the bill 
those amendments are found. They read: 

That sections 18 and 23 of the act entitled “An act to increase the efficiency . 
of the permanent military establishment of the United States,” approved 
February 2, 1201, are hereby amended to read as follows. 

That is as far as I need to read. The amendments then go on 
to so change the general law by amendment as to provide for a 
different construction and organization of these departments, and 
those amendments become the general law of the land applicable 
to those estabjished and authorized departments. 

But when you come to the amendment that is now. under con- 
eee tl it is wholly different in that respect. It reads as fol- 

lows: 

That as carrying out the provisions of section 35 of an act to incritase the 


efficiency of the permanent military establishment of the United States, ap- 
pore? oorr 2, 1901, the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
an — 


In other words, Mr. President, there is no amendment by this 
amendment of a general law. This is an amendment intended to 
carry out the provision of the general law now on the statute 
books and in force. It stands by itself 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. FORAKER. rtainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Sup this section, instead of being in its 
present form, had proyided for an appropriation of $2,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of a certain act approved, etc., would 
it have been effective? Would it have reached any purpose con- 
templated by this pro statute? 

Mr. FORAKER. No; it would not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course not. 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly not; and there is no ar ent in 
that, as I understand it, as the Senator seems to think there is. 
Now, let us look at the nature of this provisicn. If in the act to 
which this relates there had been a provision for the selection of 
certain described camp sites and we had now come to appropriate 
$2,000,000 to purchase those particular sites there might have been 
something in what the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. RICH. Undoubtedly, if general legislation contained 
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in this bill had been contained in another bill, then it would have 
been there; but it is not there. 
Mr. FORAKER. No; that is not the point. The Senator asked 


me whether or not we could make an appropriation of 82,000,000 
to carry out the provisions of a former law that we enacted; a 
law already in force; whether or not that would have had any 
effect. Isay it would not have had any effect, because no camp 
sites had been determined upon, none had been selected; there 
was nothing that the Secretary of War could have appled the ap- 
propriation to in exercising the power to purchase which we are 
seeking to confer upon him. 

But I do not want to be diverted by that. As I said a while 
ago, the distinction is easily made between what is general legis- 
lation and what is special legislation. 

When the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QuaRLEs] had the floor 
a moment agi he pointed it out in a broad way, but he did not 
cite any authorities. His contention was that general legislation 
is that which applies to the whole country or to a whole class of 
individuals or subjects, and that special legislation is that which 
applies to a locality or to an individual or to some particular 

g, and that is the well-recognized distinction between special 
and general legislation that runs through all the authorities. 
First, I want to call attention to the distinction as given in the 
Century Dictionary: 
General legislation is— 
Says the Century Dictionary— 
that 1 which is applicable throughout the state generally, as dis. 
— from special legislation, which affects only particular persons or 


Now, oe eee which is proposed does not affect the 
country gen y. It affects p localities. It affects par- 
ticular thin Now, let me distinguish. 


Mr. ALDRICH. no. 

Mr. HALE. the Senator hold that this legislation only 
affects the sites that are mentioned? 

Mr. FORAKER. I hold that this simply authorizes the pur- 
chase of four designated and described camp sites. 

Mr. HALE. The definition given there is an admirable defini- 
tion, 

Mr. FORAKER. It is an admirable definition for the purpose I 
have in view, but it does not subserve the of the Senator, 
and, as the Senator knows very well, it does not answer or sup- 
port the view he is trying to enforce. Let me indicate again as 
to the difference between special legislation, in answer to the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER]. He said a while ago this is general legislation, because 
although it provides for the purchase of four particular camp 
sites, yet the whole 55 for these camp sites. 

The Senator from New pshire has been for many years 
the chairman of the Committee on Pensions, and has labored in 
that position in such a way as to excite the admiration of every- 
body in thi y. We never had an abler chairman in that 

lace, and with all due regard to those who are there now, they 
tees a example to emulate, though they are doing splen- 
didly. t the Senator had frequent occasion when acting in 
that capacity to consider the difference between special and gen- 
eral legislation. General legislation was that which provided 
that all persons of a certain class should be pensioned thus and so. 
Special legislation was that which provided that John Jones 
uld have a pension of $6 a month or $12a month. The coun- 
try paid in both cases, but that did not make a special act gen- 
eral, There is nothing in theargument that because the 
is to be called upon to foot the bill in a given case it is general 
legislation. 

.GALLINGER. I would enlarge my suggestion, if it would 
suit the Senator. This applies to the entire Army of the United 
States. It can not by any possibility be said that this matter ap- 
plies to the four States that are going to have these sites. Itisa 
general provision relating to the Army. It is proposed to rendez- 
vous the army from New Hampshire, I suppose, as well as from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. QUARLES. And I suppose the purchase of a gun would 
be on the same footing, because the whole Army might use it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I confess I do not see how the whole Army 
could use one gun. Perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin can. 

Mr. QUARLES. At different times; not at the same time. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I think the Senator's suggestion is not ap- 
plicable to the point I tried to make. = 

Mr. FORAKER. Now, let me illustrate Here is a law, 

eral in its character, enacted, providing that the Secretary of 

ar shall cause preliminary surveys and examinations to be made 

with a view to the selection, when Congress authorizes it, of four 

camp sites, He was authorized to do that. He did it, and he 
has made a report npon it. A 

We now appropriate money necessary to purchase the four 
sites upon which he has made a report. We name them specific- 


ally and appropriate for each in turn. That is not a general law 
of the country. It is an appropriation to carry out a specific pur- 
pose. It is money to be applied in a specific way. It does not 
apply to all camp sites or to any class of camp sites. That is 
special legislation and nothing else. 

Now, let me illustrate to the Senator from New Hampshire 
what I think would be general legislation in this respect as con- 
e ee from this, Which is clearly to my mind special 

on. 

f we should enact here that no camp site shall be hereafter se- 
lected that does not have a clear, running stream of water throngh 
it, that would be general legislation, because applicable to all 
camp sites. It would be a part of the law of the whole country. 
It would apply to every object in that class, to every camp site 
we might have, whether we had two oop sites or four camp 
sites or forty omg sites or forty-five, one for each State. That 
would be a gene vision of law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish the Senator would repeat that ob- 
servation. ; 

Mr. FORAKER. The observation I made was this: If we were 
to provide in this legislation, instead of providing for the pur- 
chase of four camp sites, that any camp sites that might here- 
after be purchased should be so located as that there should be rum- 
ning streams of water going through them, for sanitary purposes, 
for instance—that would be a general rule that would be appli- 
cable to all camp sites, and that would be general legislation. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says, if he will permit me, 
any camp sites to be hereafter located. Does he mean to say that 
if the provision in this bill relating to these four camp sites had 

vided that 5 be sanitary, then it would be general 

gislation; and that it is not general legislation without such a 
provision? 

Mr. FORAKER. That is not the case we have now before us. 
It has no reference whatever to the question we have under con- 
sideration, but a provision applying alike to all the members of a 
class would be general and not special. That is what I said. We 
have here, Mr. ident, a question of whether or not the Secre- 
tary of War shall be authorized to use a certain amount of money 
named to purchase four designated camp sites that have been se- 
lected. The point is that that is not general legislation affecting 
the whole country, except in the sense that it is paid for out of 
the public ; butall special and private pension bills are 
paid for out of the Treasury. That is not the test. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; but what attracted my attention was 
that the Senator suggested, as I understood, that if we had pro- 
vided that there should be a stream of running water through 
the camp, it would be general legislation. Lrepeat, does the Sen- 
ator mean to say that if in this amendment it was provided that 
these camp sites should be placed on ground that was sanitary, it 
would be general legislation, and that it is not general legislation 
without that ision? 

Mr. FORAKER. If it were a general provision it would be 
general legislation, but if it were to provide sanitation and had 
reference to only a particular site ora particular number of desig- 
nated sites it would not be general legislation, but would be spe- 
cial legislation. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. FORAKER rtainl 


Ce . 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do J understand the Senator to gay that if this 
bill provided for forty-five different camp sites it would be gen- 
eral legislation? 

Mr. FORAKER. Did I say that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought so. 

Mr. FORAKER. I did not say that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator said if the amendment 
ap’ ig be all the sites¢t would be general legislation. 

. FORAKER. No; I did not say that. What I said was 
that if we were to enact a general provision that should be appli- 
cable to all campsites that we might hereafter purchase, whether 
two or four or forty or forty-five in number, one for each State, 
that particular provision applicable to all alike would be general 
legislation; but so long as you legislate about fo rine ling or 
a specific number of d ted sif youl ate specifically 
about localities or about individual „it is special legislation, 
and not general legislation, no matter what the number may be, 
so long as that number does not embrace a whole class. 

But I shall read a little further ? 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes. 3 à 

Mr.HALE. The Senator says that if we put ina general bill 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We are unable on this side to hear what 
is being said. 
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Mr. FORAKER. Lean not myself hear the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says if we should put in a provision 

that there should be a camp site in every State that would be 
general legislation. K 

Mr. FORAKER. No, Mr. President; the Senator did not say 
was Bates thing. 

r. HALE. Then what did the Senator say? 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I object to interruptions that 
are not made in good faith. and it impresses me that this one is 
not made in faith, 3 

Mr. HALE. It is not for the Senator to say whether an inter- 
ruption is made in good faith. 

. FORAKER. The Senator who is interrupted has a right 
to judge whether or not an interruption is made in good faith. 
Mr. E. I hope the Senator will be good-natured about it. 
Mr. FORAKER. The Senator” is good-natured; but twice 

now I have responded to this same kind of interruption, and both 
times in the presence of the Senator from Maine, who is quick to 
understand, for no man is more acute. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must not assume because I propound 
an uncomfortable question that it is not propounded in good 
faith. 

Mr. FORAKER. There is nothing uncomfortable in the ques- 

- tion which the Senator from Maine propounds, though he is as 
well qualified to 1 ortable questions as any Sena- 
tor in this body; but he has not done so in this instance. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must not judge. When I propound 
an interrogatory to him, he must not say that I am not propound- 
ing that interrogatory to him in good faith. 

Mr. FORAKER. ~ t I object to is not the Senator's inter- 
ruption, but the Senator’s misrepresentation—not intentional, I 
su e. but misrepresentation nevertheless—of what I had said. 

r. HALE. I certainly so understood the Senator. 


Mr. FORAKER. And following immediately after the correc- |. 


tion of a similar misrepresentation I did not think it had been 
made in good faith. I generally say what I think, and I always 
think what I say. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly understood the Senator to say that 
anything in the bill that applied to sanitation would be general 
legislation. 

Mr. FORAKER. No, Mr. President, I did not. What I said 
was this—— - 

Mr. HALE rose. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator will allow me good-naturedly— 
and I would not think of having a colloquy with him in any other 
than a good-natured humor—what I said was this: That if we 
were to make a general provision applicable toall camp sites that 
we may have or may hereafter procure, whether the number were 
two or four or forty or forty-five—one for each State—that gen- 
eral provision would be general legislation. 

I did not say that to procure forty-fivecamp sites, one for each 
State, would be general legislation; but what I said was that a 
provision for particular sanitary conditions for all of our camp 
sites and applicable to all that belong to that class would be 
general legislation, and not special. 

Now, I do not wish to be diverted from reading these authori- 
ties. I have got into a discussion here that I feel no personal in- 
terest in whatever, so far as these camp sites are concerned, 
though I feel a good deal of interest in it as a member of this 
body; for if we are to he told that an appropriation to buy four 
specified camp sites is general legislation, and if that becomes the 
law of this body, it is a pretty important ruling and one that I 
protest against. But now allow me to cite some authorities. 

I read from Bouvier's Law Dictionary. There is no end of 
authorities on this subject: 

General laws.—Laws which appl ando iform! - 
JJ ͤ or titan requiring r A mdgo oet 
to themselves in the matters covered by the laws are general laws. 

Statutes which relate to persons and things as a class (77 Pa., 318). Laws 
that are framed in general terms, restri to no locality and 8 
equally upon all of a group of objacia which, having regard to the purpose o 
the legisiation, are distin, by characteristics sufficiently marked and 
important to make them class by themselves (40 N. J. L., 123), 


So I might go on to read at very great length: but I have read 
enough to show what the rule is. No one can cite any authority 
that criticises that rule or controverts that rule as the authorities 
lay it down. 

. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand the Senator to claim that this 
provision is in order on account of what is contained in section 35 
of the act of 1901? 

Mr. FORAKER. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. Or does he claim that on an appropriation bill, 
without any reference whatever to prior legislation, we have a 
right to provide for these camp sites? 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, as the Senator was out of the 
Chamber for a time, I will repeat for his benefit that I am not dis- 
cussing any feature of this point of order, excepting only the one 
question raised by it, whether or not this amendment is general 
legislation. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. 

Mr. FORAKER. And I have distinguished this amendment 
from the clauses which have already gone out on this same point 
of order relating to the Medical and Ordnance Corps by showin, 
that those sections were intended to become a part of the gene: 
statute, while this is not part of any general law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand, then, the Senator bases his justi- 
fication of this amendment on the ground that if we choose here 
to provide for purchasing camp sites wholly aside from section 35 
of the law of 1901, we may do so. 

Mr. FORAKER. Oh, no; not at all. Mr. President. That point 
has been considered by others who have spoken. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Then the Senator does not lay 
any stress on that. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpoonER]— 
I do not know whether the Senator from Iowa was out of the 
Chamber at the time—called attention to the fact that this amend- 
ment was not subject to the point of order made iy the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], because it was legislation to 
carry into effect a provision which had been made in an existing 
la - 


W. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will ask the Senator another question, if he 
will allow me. 

Mr. FORAKER. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. Suppose, instead of providin 
camp sites, as section 35 of the act of 1901 8 tes, we should 
he in a provision for twenty camp sites, would that still be in 
order? 

Mr. FORAKER. If you were to designate those twenty sites 
as you have designated these four, it would still be special legis- 
lation, and it would not make any difference that there was a 
larger number so long as the provision did not embrace all the 
members of the class. 

Mr. ALLISON. And it would still be in order, does the Sen- 
ator contend? : 

Mr. FORAKER. It would certainly be ial legislation, 

Mr. ALLISON. That is to say, suppose this point of order is 
not sustained, then it would be in order, would it, for the Senator 
from Kentucky, who seems to be interested in behalf of his State 
in the West Point, Ky., location, to move to add that, so as to 
make another camp site? Would that be in order?, 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes; it would beif he did it ina specific way, 
as is done here. The distinction is so broad and is so perfectly 
plain that I wonder anybody can even appear to fail to see it, un- 
derstand it, and appreciate it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Foraker], this amendment would be in order if 
there had been no previous legislation of any kind upon the sub- 
ject. That must be so from his statement. 

Mr. FORAKER. It would be, so far as the question of general 
legislation is concerned, on that particular question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not discussing that point. 

Mr. FORAKER. I say that is the only one I am discussing, 
This is another point of order altogether. As I Said in the begin- 
ning, I did no ane to address myself to that, for 1 think the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] well answered all that 
was said in that respect. It does not depend upon the number of 
things that are to be affected by an act of legislation, so long as 
we do not affect all of that particular class to which the number 
designated belongs. 

As for instance, to go back to what I was talking about a mo- 
ment ago when the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] interrupted 
me, if we were to authorize the Secretary of War to proceed to 
make surveys and examinations and contracts for the purchase of 
camp sites in such number as he might see fit, exercising his 
judgment es to their necessity for the military service or the ne- 
cessities for properly drilling and disciplining the National Guard, 
and direct how he should be governed in discharging that duty, 
that would be general legislation. But we have got to take the 
case as it is, and when we provide by act of Congress that there 
shall be a hospital building—to use an illustration employed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin—erected in the city of St. Louis, on 
a particular piece of ground that is designated and described in 
the bill, at a cost not exceeding a certain amount, for which there 
has been an estimate made, that is not general legislation. That 
does not affect all the hospitals in the country. That does not af- 
fect all of the country. That affects only one particular trans- 
action. It is one hospital ont of the whole class of hospitals that 
the Government may see fit to provide. And that is special legis- 
lation. It is not general legislation. ‘ 

So, as we frequently do in our State when we have occasion to 
legislate for one particular city, we can not doit under our con- 
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stitution, which requires legislation of a certain kind to be by 
general law, except we so frame it as to make that legislation ap- 
ply to all the cities of that particular class. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. FORAKER. If you make it applicable to only one, whether 
it be by name or description, it will be held to be special legisla- 
tion: ial legislation because it refers to only one member of 
a class instead of to all the members of the class. That is the 
rule, and whetherit be applied to municipalities, or to individuals, 
or to hospitals, or to localities, or what not. 

We have every day an illustration—if the Senator from New 


Ham will pardon me for just a moment further -in the legis- 
lation that is brought in here from the Committee on Pensions 
and in the legislation brought in here from the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs, and we have had within the last week or two an 
illustration of the difference between general law and special law. 
I refer to the fact that we have bills reported from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs removing the charge of desertion from the 
record of John Jones or doing something else for some particular 
individual in the way of relief. That is special legislation. 
Special legislation may be either public or pae That is 
another classification which it is not necessary for me to go into, 
But when we bring in a bill, as we did the other day, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, providing that all officers of the 
Army who have served a certain period of time mentioned in the 
bill shall, upon retirement, on certain terms and conditions, have 


given to them an additional rank—be given a otion with 


which to retire—making it applicable to all of the class pre-. 


scribed—that is general legislation. Is not that perfectly simple? 
i rank is to 


The increased consequent upon that increased 
be paid for out of the common Treasury of the country, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to make an observation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FORAKER. Whether it beina 7 class or in the gen- 
eral class, the fact that it is paid out of the Treasury cuts no fig- 
ure in determining whether it belongs to one class or another. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has expressed astonishment 
that any of us differ with the view he takes. I confess I have 
been very much troubled over Rule XVI of the Senate and have 
wondered that it has not been made more explicit. but I can not 
subscribe to the BETO DECAY and — toask the 3 this 
question: Supposing w. e post-office appropriation bill was 
under consideration I had offered an amendment providing for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Dover, N. H., and 
it had been ruled that it was relevant to the bill, would the Sena- 
tor hold that that would not go out on a point made that it was 

islation? 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes; I would. That is special legislation; 
that does not refer toa class. It would be public, but special. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The difference is so wide between the Sen- 
ator's view and mine that of course it can not possibly be recon- 
ciled, but very likely the Senator may be right. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, there must be some funda- 
mental rule determining whether certain legislation is special or 
general. I have undertaken to point out what the rule is. Is 
there any doubt or uncertainty in the language I have read from 


the books? There is no criticism of that language upon the part 
of anybody. 

Mr GALLIN GER. Ithought, Mr. President, that it sustained 
our position. 


Mr. FORAKER. Now, Mr. President, how can the Senator 
say that he thinks it sustains his position when the language I 
have read is that the difference between special legislation and 
general legislation is that general legislation applies to the whole 
country, or to all the objects that belong to a class or to all the 

ms that belong to a class, and that nothing is general legisla- 
i that does not apply to all the objects of a class, and that 
eve ing is special legislation, whether it be public or private— 
and it isnot now to discuss that—that applies to a less 
number than all the numbers of a certain class. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the same question which I asked the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin; that is. whether he thinks an amendment 
to this aes authorizing the purchase of sites as drill grounds 
for the Naval Reserve in certain designated States and under cer- 
tain designated conditions would be in order? 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, if you were to add to this 
amendment a provision that a certain designated pi of land 
should be pure: „and appropriating one 5 or 
five hundred thousand dollars for it, directing the of it, 
no matter what the particular purpose might be, it would not be 
general legislation. That would be special legislation, 


That would not bea law for the whole country. That would 
not affect anybody or anything except only the publie Treasury, 
out of which it must be paid—which, as we have seen, dees not 
determine whether it is special or general, and the particular 
spot or locality that is to be purchased. 

Mr. President, I do not want to pursue this matter any further, 
As I have said two or three times, I have no special interest in it. 
I do not care anything about the camp sites, except only in a 
gas vay: I have pirtin the 5 marion, 1 rovi- 
sion for the proper gathering together, ing, and disciplini 
of our National Guard. : 

I favored the law that is referred to in this amendment when it 
was enacted; I voted for it in the committee. and I voted forit 
here in the Senate, and I participated in the debate in support of 
it to a limited extent, as I now remember. My interestis, as I 
have said, not on account of what we are proposing to do, but 
7 on account of the ruling that the Chair is asked to make. 

This is wholly unlike the amendments in regard to the Medical 
Corps and the Ordnance Corps for reasons I need not repeat. 
Those were amendments to the general law which were to become 
a part of the general law of the whole country. They provided 
for the organization, conduct, and government of recognized and 
eee departments of the military branch of the Govern- 
men 

Mr. QUARLES, And control the entire class. 

Mr. FORAKER. And control the entire class. They provide 
what the rank of the officers at the head of each of these depart- 
ments shall be, how many officers there shall be of the different 
ranks mentioned, and who shall serve in these respective depart- 
ments. It is a general law in every sense of the word, while the 
amendment in regard to the camp sites is wholly and absolutely 
different. This amendment simply says certain camps, describ- 
ing them, having been selected and the price having been fixed, 
we hereby authorize the Secretary of War to go and purchase 


them. 

Mr. FULTON. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question for 
information. r 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. What would be the diference between this 
amendment and one which proposed to provide 100 additional 
acres of land for the West Point Military Academy? 

Mr. FORAKER. There would not be a bit of difference. 

Mr. FULTON. Would that not be general legislation? 

Mr. FORAKER. No. If you were simply providing by law 
that somebody might go and select 100 acres of land under certain 
conditions, that might be a general law, because it would apply 

y. but if you should designate and describe 100 acres of 
land at West Point and authorize an appropriation and direct 
somebody to go and make the purchase, that would be purely and 
simply penal lanier: There is no question about that. 

Mr. FULTON. Would that not be for the use of the entire 


country? 

Mr. FORAKER. What it may be for the use of, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not the test, as I understand it. 

Mr. FULTON. Would it not be for general use? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly it would be for general use. 

Mr. FULTON. And if itis for general use, would it not be 
general legislation: 

Mr. FORAKER. It is not the use to which a purchase may be 
subjected, as I understand it, that determines whether it is special 
or whether it is general. If you provide 

Mr. FULTON. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. QUARLES. Will the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker 
allow me to suggest to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. FULTON 
that that would not be for general use? It would be for the use 
of a particular class, and not for general use; it would be for the 
use of the people who are sent to that training school. 

Mr. FULTON “Yes; for the general benefit of the whole coun- 


lee W No. 

Mr. FULTON. Take it in the States, for instance. A law 
which provides for the incorporation of a particular locality is 
termed a ial law, because it is one for the use and benefit of 
that particular locality. But suppose you propose to erect a pub- 
lic building for the use of the entire State, everyone will admit 
that is a public statute, a public law, a general law. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, the Senator will allow me to 
remind him that there are different classifications than those of 
special and general laws. There is another classification of pub- 
lic and private statutes. I have already referred to it, but I have 
not discussed it. A statute to authorize the building of a hospital 
would be a public statute, because it is to serve a public use, but 
it would not be a general statute. 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct so far as a public statute is con- 
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cerned. I did not intend to use it with that meaning. I saya 
law providing for the erection of a building for the use of the en- 
tire — for a State building, or a Government building is a 
general law. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, may I 
ask the Senator from Oregon a question in regard to the statement 
he has just made: 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes; but I want to get through. 

Mr. HOAR. If legislation providing for the building and estab- 
lishing of hospitals and public buildings be general legislation 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It is impossible on this side of the Cham- 
ber to hear the discussion. 

Mr. HOAR. If it be said that a provision for a new building 
because itis for the use of the General Government is general 
legislation, the purchasing of a new mail bag at a cost of $3 would 
be general legislation. There is not much difference. 

Mr. FULTON. Ido not think there is any difference, for the 
purchasing of supplies can be limited to one mail bag or a thou- 
sand. I do not think the number makes any difference. If you 
are purchasing for the use of the people, for the general use, for 
the use of the Government, it is general legislation. If it is gen- 
eral in its purpose and use, it is general legislation, because it is 
not confined to any locality, or to any individual in its use. 

Mr. FORAKER. We have been talking about hospitals and 
about public buildings generally. Let us take another very familiar 
illustration—that of a bridge. Would anybody pretend to say 
that an act of the ony aps authorizing the construction and 
maintenance of a bridge over a designated stream in a particular 
State would be a general law? 

Mr. FULTON. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. FORAKER. It would be for public use and a public stat- 
ute, but it would not be a general law. 

Mr. FULTON, It is not for the use of this Government. If 
we authorize the construction of a bridge in a particular State, 
we give the State in that locality the right to build that bridge 
for the use of the State. We consent to it because we have con- 
trol of the public waters; but it is not for the general use of the 
Government. 

Suppose you build a military bridge for the use of the Govern- 
ment, for the use of the Army; then it becomes a general matter 
and it is general legislation. 

Mr. QUARLES. If the Senator from Ohio will pardon me a 
moment, I think the Senator from Oregon is hoist by his own 
petard. He hus given an illustration of the purchase of additional 
acres for the use of the Military Academy. That is not for the 
use of the people of the United States; it is a restricted use; it is 
a facility for a particular class—namely, those few chosen ones 
who go to that academy. It is fenced in with those ds. It 
it not for general use. The public can not use it; it is used by a 


class. 
5 FULTON. I will not further take the time of the Senator 
om Ohio. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam very thankful to the Senator from Ore- 
gon for having interrupted me. I know he only wanted to get 
the right of it, and that is all I want. I have no interest in the 
legislation that is proposed, but I have the interest that eve: 
other Senator ought to have in the ruling that is to be made, an 
we cught to settle, and settle it right, what is meant by general 
8 

e Senator has put a number of illustrations. He speaks about 
legislation for a public building. That, Mr. President, gives rise 
to another classification entirely, to which I have already referred. 
But I repeat that there are special statutes that are public in their 
nature. 

A statute authorizing a 8 across a river is a statute author - 
izing a public convenience, and it is therefore a statute that the 
` courts will take judicial notice of, because it is public in its na- 
ture; but an act authorizing John Jones to receive $6 per month 
pension is special and also purely private. It is private and spe- 
cial, while a bridge statute is public and special. The courts will 
not take judicial notice of a bill relieving a man from the charge 
of desertion or to correct his military record. Neither will they 
take any notice of a statute granting an individual pension, because 
it is purely private, although the expense which it occasions is 
paid out of the public Treasury. 

You must plead it whenever pa want a court to take notice of 
it. But if you provide that all soldiers suffering a certain de- 
scribed disability shall have a certain named pension, that will be 
a public and also a general law of which the courts will take ju- 
dicial notice. 

Mr. HALE, I was about to suggest to the Senator that the 
oe tempore of the Senate has indicated—and he was 
undoubtedly correct—that the first question to be submitted to 
the Senate is the question whether the amendment is germane, 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HALE, AndI suggest to the Senator—I do not want to 


interrupt his remarks—that in the order of our business the other 
point, as to whether it is general legislation, will come up after- 
wards. Isit not better to have these points settled in the order 
in which they come? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we should have the question of gen- 
eral legislation settled first. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is probably true. I have not had any- 
thing to do with arranging the order of this debate—I took it up 
just as it was brought before the Senate; but if we were to now 
pay much attention to the order in which we do things, it would 
be about the first time we have ever done that since I have been 
a member of this body. We do things usually just as they 


come up. 
Mr. QUARLES, I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
uestion. 
$ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. QUARLES. Would not the rule contended for here, that 
the procurementof a facility for a class is general legislation, if 
it were held to be the established rule, cripple every appropria- 
tion committee of this body? 

Mr. FORAKER. It would make it absolutely impossible to 
saa any appropriation bill with any provision of this nature; 
clearly so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. FORAKER. I might agree, and 3 will—thongh I 
do not think I shall—as to the impolicy of making this appropri- 
ation. I have not considered that at all. But Iam not going to 
agree, for the sake of killing something that may be objectionable 
in itself, to the establishment of a rule or to the making of a rul- 
ing which is going to plague us hereafter every time we under- 
take to legislate. I do not generally have much respect for points 
of order, anyway. They are always aimed at meritorious legisla- 
tion that can not be defeated in any other way. I believe a par- 
liamentary body should be fairly free to do as it sees fit and not 
be hedged about with a lot of fine points that somebody who stud- 
ies points rather than the general good is always y to make. 

But I do not wish to detain the Senate any longer. I have tried 
to make it plain that in my opinion this is purely special legisla- 
tion. It will be, however, legislation of a public character, be- 
cause it relates to a public use and is to be paid for out of public 
funds. Itis public legislation of which the courts will take judi- 
cial notice. But it is not general legislation, because it does not 
refer to all the members of a class nor to the whole country; and 
those are the absolute requisites of a general statute, 

Mr. BLACKBURN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator object to the submission to the 
Senate of the question whether the amendmentis germane? Then ~ 
this other matter 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The other matter has been argued, I will 
say to the Senator from Maine, for the last two or three hours, 
If you are going to submit the relevancy question to the Senate, 
and it should be decided in a certain way, that would be the end 
of the argument. So it seems to me that as the debate has already 
taken so wide a course we had better finish it before the Senate 
votes. 

Mr. FRYE (Mr. Kean in the chair). But the Chair recog- 
nized the last point of order made by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. McCreary], which was that the amendment is not germane, 
and that, in the judgment of the Senator from Maine, is the first 
question to be settled by the Senate. 

Mr. McCREARY,. But the senior Senator from Kentucky de- 
sires to be heard on that subject and on other branches of the 


case, 

Mr. FRYE. I should not think any Senator would wish to be 
heard on the question whether or not the amendment is germane, 

Mr. McCREARY. I think it is not germane. 4 

Mr. BLACKBURN, It may be that the distingnished Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate agrees with some of the rest of us 
that there is no room for a difference of opinion on the question 
of its relevancy. 

Mr. FRYE. I do not think there is. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Ido not think so either. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the matter submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No, I object; because this debate has not 
been confined to either of the propositions involved in the point 
of order, but, as every Senator knows, it has covered both. Not 
a Senator has been heard who has not argued both the question 
as to its relevancy and as to whether it is general legislation. 

Mr. FRYE. But what would the Senator say if the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine should now take the chair and submit to the Sen- 
ate the 8 5 whether or not this is germane? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Under the rule, that question the Chair 
has to submit to the Senate, and I would expect the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine on the call of the roll to vote nay.” 
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Mr. FRYE. He would undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam sure he would. 

Mr. President, the truth is that a many years ago the dis- 

inguished President pro tempore of the Senate and I served to- 
gether on the Committee on Rules in the House, and since that 
time we have served together on the Committee on Rules in the 
Senate, at one time when I was chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. So during an acquaintance covering a period of thirty 
years almost, I have known by close contact that the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine was too good a parliamentarian to have a doubt 
in his mind as to the point of order that has been raised here. 

Mr, President, in a Congressional experience 

Mr. FRYE. Is the Senator from Kentucky undertaking to bribe 
the Presiding Officer? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No, sir; on thecontrary, I had the assur- 
ance of the distinguished Senator that I was correct before I ex- 
pressed an opinion. 

In a Congressional experience that is becoming somewhat 
lengthened and extended, I have never heard so plain a proposi- 
tion discussed at such length or so elaborately as this has been. 

There were three items inserted in this bill. It is not denied 
that this is an appropriation bill for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding for the maintenance and support of the Military Academy 
of this Government, located at West Point. I am a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Foraker] has told you the position he took in that 
committee upon these amendments. So I have his example to 
follow when I tell you that I opposed in the committee this amend- 
ment known as the ‘‘camp-site amendment.” There were two 
others—the one providing relief for the Medical Corps of the Army, 
the other providing relief for the Ordnance Corps of the Army. 
I cordially favored both of those amendments. 

I believed that the Medical Corps and the Ordnance Corps 
needed the relief that those amendments, which have just been 
ruled out, attempted to give tothem. Iwas opposed to the camp- 
site amendment, and I may subject myself to the criticism of the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, who has already taken occasion 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that probably my 
colleague's opposition to the amendment was traceable to, or in 
some remote degree connected with, a failure upon the of 
Kentucky to get a camp site included in this proposed legislation: 

I may subject 7 to a more severe ordeal and one more 
dreaded even than that presented by the Texas Senator as to my 
colleague, and that is that I may fall under the criticism of my fa- 
cetious friend the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QUARLES], 
who has undertaken to criticise the Government's experience in 
its last fall’s venture to have these manenyers held upon a Ken- 
tucky camp site which is not included in the pro amendment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin tells us that the Government ought 
never to undertake to rent a campsite again; that it must buy the 
sites, and buy them now, because, he said, the frightful enormi 
of the bills that came in from Fort Riley and West Point last f. 
ought to deter the Government from ever undertaking to rent 
another camp site for army maneuvers. 

When 1 asked him what the aggregate claims amounted to, he 
said the two together totaled about $8,000. If you will divide 
that by two and charge half of it up to the Kentucky camp site 
and the other half to the Kansas camp site, it is $4,000 each. 
There were 8,000 soldiers encamped at West Point in those ma- 
neuvers last fall, and the enormous, frightful costliness of the ex- 
perimentin the way of claims for damages put into figures amounts 
to a half dollar per capita, according to the figures of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I opposed and voted 1 this camp-site amendment. It 
Was 3 as an original bill both in the Senate and in the 
other House. When it was taken up and put on as an amend- 
ment to the Military Academy bill, I said to the Senate Committee 
dn Military Affairs that, while I favored both of the measures of 
relief for the Medical Corps and the Ordnance Corps, ‘‘A point of 
order will be made against all three of these items, and as surely 
as that point of order is made, it will be sustained, and all three 
will go out of this bill.” I did not believe then, I never have be- 
lieved, I do not believe now, that any ruling could be made ex- 
cept to sustain the point of order, as the Chair did do upon the 
Medical Corps amendment and as the Chair did do Lar e Ord- 
nance Corps amendment, and as it seems to me the Chair must do 
upon this camp-site amendment. 

As to whether it be relevant or not, under the provision of one 
section of the sixteenth rule of the Senate that matter must be 
submitted to and be determined by a vote of the Senate. As to 
the question of its being general legislation, under another clause 
of the sixteenth rule itis the duty of the Chair to rule; and Ihave 
no doubt now as to what that ruling will be. I may not under- 
take to say what the result of the vote of the Senate will be upon 
the question of relevancy, but this I do want to say: It would be 


unfortunate for the reputation of the Senate, it would be more 
than unfortunate for the reputation of this body, if, after a point 
of order has been made on all three amendments, the one for the 
relief of the Medical Corps shall have fallen, and the one for the 
relief of the Ordnance Corps shall have followed it, and the one 
establishing these four camp sites shall work 2 8 What 
will the public think? What will the world think of the method 
the Senate has e and executing its own rules? 

Senators may differ, evidently from this debate Senators do dif- 
fer, as to which of these three amendments is most obnoxious to 
the sixteenth rule that yon have tig A for your government, 
but it seems to me there can be no difference of opinion among 
us on that question. 

This is a bill to maintain the Military Academy, and for no 
other purpose, and yet it seems to me to be far more reasonable 
that you should put upon it a proviso that looks to the man 
ment of or to the relief that is sought by one of the corps of the 
Army than to undertake to go into the open market for the pur- 
chase of land in order to select and provide for army-camp sites 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The amount of money involved should cut no figure in dispos- 
ing of the point of order; and yet the Senate will not fail to re- 
member that this very amendment which is now under debate 
on this point of order carries as an initiative a little over two 
millions of money that is to buy the land. 

You do not know, nor do I, nor can any man tell what amount 
of money is involved in the adoption of this amendment. These 
two millions and more of dollars are simply to buy the naked 
land. Nine hundred thousand dollars of it goes to buy a site in 
the State of Pennsylvania. Will you undertake to me, and 
have you any authority for saying it, it will not cost more than 
$9,000,000 to improve the Pennsylvania camp site which you are 
going to buy for $900,000? Five hundred thousand dollars of it 

oes to buy a site in the State of Wisconsin. Will either of the 

senators from that great State give us their assurance that it will 
not cost this Government more than $5,000,000 before the Gov- 
ernment gets through completing the equipment of the site they 
favor? Five or six hundred thousand dollars of it goes to the 
State of California to buy a lot of naked land. Will the Senators 
from California answer and obligate themselves to protect the 
Government against the expenditure of ten or twelve million dol- 
lars of money for the completion of that site after its purchase? 
So with all of them. 

This amendment carries $125,000 to purchase a site in the State 
of Texas, and then it carries an appropriation of $100,000 to add 
to the holding at the camp site in Chickamauga. So you have 
about $2,100,000 of an initiative e diture. And whilst itmay 
be conceded that it is all guesswork, I apprehend that no Senator 
here would be prepared to deny, or warranted in denying, the guess 
of twenty-five or thirty million dollars before you get through if 
you should adopt the amendment that is here objected to. 

I did not make any point of order against this amendment. I 
had hoped that the other two amendments might go through 
without a point of order being made, and as I felt that way to- 
ward those two amendments it did not become me to enter the 
point of order against the camp-site amendment. I am not only 
a member of the committee that reported the bill, but Iam one 
of the subcommitteemen who stand here tendering it to the Sen- 
ate. But I can not doubt, I do not doubt, that the Chair did right 
when he sustained the far of order against the other two amend- 
ments, and I am sure he will do right if he sustains the point of 
order against this amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I can not expect and do not 
expect to add anything to what has been said by the Senators from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORAKER] on the points 
which they discussed in reference to the point of order. There is, 
however, one phase of this matter to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair, of which, so far as I recollect, and so far as 
occurred in my presence, no mention has been made thisafternoon. 

The point of order, as I understand it, is that this section of the 
bill relating to camp sites is general legislation, and consequently 
obnoxious to the third subdivision of Rule XVI of the Senate. 

In the discussion of the Indian appropriation bill some ten days 
or two weeks ago the President of the Senate laid down what 
my judgment is the best rule I have heard as to what is general 
legislation within the meaning of this rule of the Senate, and that 
was this: That any legislation on an appropriation bill which con- 
tinues in force after the appropriation bill itself has died is gen- 
eral legislation, and that any provision of an appropriation bill 


carrying an appropriation which becomes functus officio after 
the expiration of the time the appropriation bill is Operative is 
not general legislation. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? It means thatif there is 
any general poran on an appropriation bill which continues 
operative and effective after the 3 bill shall have ex- 
pired by limitation, or, to put it differently, any provis on for the 
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regulation of the Government or its officials which remains in 
force after the appropriation bill itself becomes functus officio 
is general legislation within the meaning of this rule, and there- 
fore obnoxious to it. 

In passing, I may say that this provision with reference to the 
camp sitesis neither more nor less than an appropriation to carry 
into effect section 35 of the act of February 2,1901. That phase 
of it has been fully discussed by Senators who have heretofore 
spoken. In addition tothat, it will be observed that the provision 
to which objection is made does no more than make an appropria- 
tion for the pure of these sites, and after the purchase is 
made—and it must be made within the next fiscal year or not at 
all—then the provision ceases to be effective, ceases to be opera- 
tive, and is not general legislation regulating the conduct of the 
officials of the Government thereafter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why does the Senatorsay the purchase must 
be made this year? 
on CULBERSON. Because the appropriation is limited to the 

year, 
Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BERSON. Iso understand it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It certainly dies with the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Suppose that to be the case—— 

Mr. QUARLES. If the Senator will permit me, to phrase it a 
little differently, after the purchase of the sites this amendment 
1 no rule of action to control anybody. It is at an end. 

. CULBERSON. Certainly. But I was going to add, in 
answer to the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island, that 
this provision of the bill, in the language of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate in the ease of the Indian appropriation bill, 
dies with this bill itself and does not remain on the statute books 
as a general regulation. 

In the case to which I referred there was a:provision in the 
Indian bill changing an agreement for a trea’ 
certain Indians, carrying an ap 
and the President of the Senate held that that was not general 
legislation within the meaning of this rule, notwithstanding it 
amended a statute of the United States, because the appropria- 
tion died with the bill. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] insists that this 
provision which we are now considering ought not to be held to 
come within the rule because the amendments with reference to 
the Medical and Ordnance Corps have been stricken out. 

But, as has been pointed out by the Senator from 5 
entirely distinct, those regulating the Ordnance and Medical De- 
partments remaining upon the general statutes of the country, 
containing regulations for the future, and this one expiring with 
this bill; if not in the fiscal year, certainly in two years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
tion in this connection? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This amendment in the eighth and ninth lines, 
on page 31, says: 

For the instruction and maneuve: of of the R Arm 
National Guard. N A 

Is that to end this year? x 

Mr. CULBERSON. The purpose of that, and that is what 
makes it germane to this bill, it seems to me, is to provide a camp 
of instruction to be used in connection with the Military Academy 
after these officers shall have graduated and ceased to be members 
of the corps of cadets at the Military Academy. It does not mat- 
ter what ulterior or indefinite effect certain provisions of this pro- 

d law may haye, nor what use is to be made of the property, 
ause that is to be regulated hereafter by Congress, and the 
suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island is answered by the 
proviso at the end of the bill: 
22 vd e kat der miera 
thorized to be purchased without express authority of Congress. 

That shows that this is a mere temporary provision, which dies 
with the bill, and that the further use of these camps, their fur- 
ther regulation, is to be determined hereafter by Congress. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator think these camp sites 
be on the Government’s hands at the end of the year? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly, they will be on the Govern- 
ment’s hands just like any other property that the Government 
may purchase, 

r. HALE. And will be our property. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. QUARLES. But there is no regulation. 

Mr. . The question of regulation is not the main thing. 
They will be our pro = 

- QUARLES 


Mr Les. 
Mr. And if it is not general legislation to increase the 


with reference to Gis 
riation of a million dollars, | Cla 


property of the Government in this way all over the country, then 
I can not see what is general legislation. 8 

Mr. CULBERSON. In answer to the Senator from Maine, I 
will say that this is nothing except a specific appropriation in an 
appropriation bill to buy property which shall hereafter be used 
as camps of instruction in general connection with military in- 
5 at the Academy, as may hereafter be determined by 

ongress. 

Mr. CULLOM. Camps all over the United States? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It goes no further than what I have sug- 
ayes After the purchase of the property during the life of this 

ill the provision is no longer effective. I simply want to invite 
attention to this particular phase of the question, to which here- 
tofore allusion has not been made. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, let us have the proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair submits to the Sen- 
ate the question of the relevancy of the amendment. 
Mr. HALE. The question is whether it is germane to the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is whether the 
amendment is germane to the bill, 

Mr. 1 I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
Sukeesis the absence of a quoram. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldri Culberso’ Hansbrough, Penrose, 
Al deh om, 1 Hey burn, ` Perkins, 

5 niel, Kean, Pettus, 
Allison, pew, Kearns, Platt, Conn. 
Ankeny, Dietrich, Kittredge, Platt, N. Y, 
Bacon, bois, McCreary, res, 
Bailey, Foraker, McLaurin, tt, 
Bard, Foster, Wash. Mallory, Simmons, 
Bate, e, Martin, Teller, 
Blackburn, ton, Millard, arren, 
Burrows, Mi Wetmore. 

pp, Gamble, Money, 
Clark, Wyo. Noran, 
v. Newlands, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There isaquorum present. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is whether this amendment is germane to 
the appropriation bill. Senators in favor of holding that it is ger- 
mane will say “aye,” opposed no.“ [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the noes have it. 

Mr. QUARLES. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators holding that the 
amendment is germane will say yea as their names are called. 
Those holding that it is not germane will say ‘‘nay.” The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to éall the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Iam 

ired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. As 

e is not in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I haye a 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina . TILL- 
MAN], which I will transfer to the Senator from i [Mr. 
FAIRBANKS]. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. KEARNS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. KITTREDGE (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. PATTER- 
soy]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If he were present, I 
should vote yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Fos- 
TER] 8 do not see that Senator in the Chamber, and I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. MILLARD (when his name was called). As the junior 
Senator from Arkansas . CLARKE], with whom I am paired, 
is not mt, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. SCOTT (when his name was called). I havea general pair 
with Sr Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO], and withhold 
my vote, 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Carmack], who is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. BATE. Ido not know how my colleague would vote on 
this question. 

Mr. SPOONER: Ihave conversed with the Senator's colleague 
as to his attitude, and I do not feel at liberty to vote. I therefore 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to yote, I should vote 
“ yea.” 
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Mr. QUARLES. I can inform my colleague that the Senator | to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 


from Tennessee Mr. CARMACK] favors the amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. On that statement I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, BAILEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted, 
but I have a general pair with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS], and, observing that he is not in the Chamber, I will 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LopGE] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. : 

Mr. CLAY. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


The result was announced yeas 17, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—I7. 
Alger, Penrose, Stewart, 
Dietrich, Per Warren. 
Bea Foraker, Poos 
Bate, Heyburn, ries, 
Clapp, Nelson, pooner, 
NAYS—%. 
Aldrich, ick, Hale, Mitchell, 
Allee, Dillingham, Hansbrough, Money, 
Allison, Dolliver, Hopkins, ewlan 
Ankeny, bois, Kean, Overman, 
Rack 5 oe Piatt, N. T. 
ct) s „N. Xe 
BOONES Gallinger, U mons, 
Cullom, Gamb Mallory, ler, 
Daniel, Martin, 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Bailey, Cockrell, Kearns, Pettus, 
Ball, Depew, Kittredge, Y, 
Beveridge, Dryden, e. tt. 
Burnham, Elkins, McComas, Smoot, 
Burton, M ber, Stone. 
Carmack, oster, La. Mc : Taliaferro 
Glark, Mont. men Wash. McLaurin, Tillman. 
0 ibson, 

Clarke, Ark. Hawley, Morgan, 

y, z Hoar, % Patterson, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is declared 
not germane. Are there f er amendments? 


Mr. WARREN. The committee have no further amendments 
to offer. 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
relative to the amendment on page 24, at line 16. 

Mr. WARREN, What is the inquiry of the Senator from 
Florida? X 

Mr. MALLORY. Isee that the amendment there provides a 
school for children. and I observe by the report that there are 
some 250 children there. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
what children they are and what they are doing there? 

Mr. WARREN. They are the children of the officers and men 
of the Army and of the civilian appointees and employees at West 
Point. 

Mr. MALLORY. They are not in any way connected with the 
Academy, I understand. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if there is any precedent for it? 

. Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that there is only 
one regular United States Military Academy—the one at West 
Point—so that necessarily there could be no precedent. 

Mr. MALLORY. I do not imagine that that is the only locality 
in the 8 the Government has exclusive jurisdiction. 
There are probably military reservations and ey roes where 
there are as great a number of children as at West Point. I am 
in favor of the amendment. I should like to know if there is any 
precedent for it) ; 

Mr. WARREN. As I remarked before, there can be no prece- 
dent, because the difference in the condition at West Point and 
of Government ownership and jurisdiction at the various military 

is that at West Point there are those employed year after 
year for almost alifetime perhaps, and their children have not con- 
venient access to schools outside the reservation. It has seemed 
to your committee that with the great military school there for the 
education of officers of the Army we can hardly afford to neglect 
the children and provide no means for them to obtain a common 
school education. À 

Mr. MALLORY. It is a fact that those children have no other 
means of obtaining an education, unless the Government provides 
for it. I have a case exactly similar in my State, and I pro 
hereafter to cite this as a precedent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of tatives, by Mr. W. J. 

Brownine, its Chief Clerk, anno that the House had agreed 


votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the homestead laws as to certain un- 
appropriated and unreserved lands in Nebraska. 

he message also announced thatthe House further insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 2134) to connect Euclid place with 
Erie street, disagreed to by the Senate, a to the further con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had a a Mr. Bascock, Mr. SAMUEL 
W. Smita, and Mr. MEYER o uisiana managers at the confer- 
ence on the partof the House. 

The message further announced that the House had to 
the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 12833) 
making 8 to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1905, and for other purposes, recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate No. 50, 51. 52, and 174 to the bill, 
upon which the committee of conference had been unable to 
agree, and agrees to the same. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. R. 67) providing for the printing of Senate 
Document No. 240, relating to the beet - sugar industry in the United 
States; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) providing for the publication of 
50.000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The m also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 4570) to provide an American Register for the 
steamer Beaumont; and i 

A bill (H. R. 12220) making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL CREEK AND HARLEM RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. BACON and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia is 
recognized. ae 

Mr. DEPEW. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? I 
want to have a purely local bill passed. 

Mr. BACON. If I have the right to do so, I will not object to 
the Senator calling up his bill, provided it does not occupy any 
time in the way of debate or discussion of any kind. . 

Mr. DEPEW. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4713) to authorize the Spuyten Duyvil and Port 
Morris Railroad Company and its lessee, the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company. to build and maintain 
bridges or other structures for their railroad across the Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek and the Harlem River north of the Harlem River 

ar ane bulkhead lines as now established in the city of New 
ork. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

In section 1, page 2, line 7, after the word bridges,” to strike 
out: f : ` : 

Or such other fixed structures as may be required or convenient for the 
passage of railway trains and other railroad equipment thereon. 

And insert: 

That over the § n Du 
2) feet and to Were leone 8 eee ete 3 
fect 8 inches, and that over the Harlem River to havea clear span of not 


less than 25 feet and to have a clearance above mean high water of not less 
than 4 feet 8 inches. 


In line 16, after the word “bridges,” to strike out or other 
structures;’’ in line 23, after the word bridge,“ to strike out 
“or other fixed structure;’’ on page 3, line 8, after the word 
bridge,“ to strike out ‘‘or other fixed structure;’’ and on the 
same page, line 16, after the words Kings Bridge,“ to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided further, That when consents thereto shall have been executed in 
manner aforesaid, by each and all of the owners of land, or interest therein, 
bordering upon the portion of the Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the Harlem 
River, respectively, northerly of the lem River pier and bulkhead lines, 
as now established, the said railroad companies, or either thereof, go ge 


tain, and use for their said corpora urposes, in lieu of the sai 
bridges, any such fixed structures as the sald consents may designate. 


So as to make the section read: 

That it shall be lawful for the Spuyten Duyvil and Port Morris 
Compan un 
and the 
tion ex 


yten Du 
ms, or ei 


0 
ead lines as now established, in the 
Bronx, 


Borough of Manhattan in the city of New 
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York, fixed bri that over the Spuyten Du Creek to have a clear span 
of oe less than 20 feet and to . mean high water of not 


less than 3 feet 8 Sayoy and that over the Harlem River to have a clear 
mee of not less than 25 feet and to have a clearance above mean high water 
not less than 4 feet 8 inches, and to lay over said bridges such number of 
railway tracks and other railroad appliances as the said corporations or either 
of them may deem their convenience to uire for the more perfect connec- 
tion and operation of any railroad or railr thatare or shall be constructed 
by them to the banks of the said river or the said creek: Provided, however, 
t as a condition precedent to the building of the said fixed bridge upon, 
over, and across the land underlying and constituting the bed of the Harlem 
River consents thereto in writing shall have been executed and acknowledged 
in the form required for conveyance of real estate in the State of New York 
by each and of the owners of land or interest therein bordering upon 
that portion of the Harlem River between the northerly Harlem River pier 


and bulkhead lines as now established and the fixed bridge next northerly 


thereof and known as the Farmers Bridge; and that as a condition precedent 
to the building of the said fixed bridge upon, over, and across the land under- 
lying and constituting the bed of the Spuyten Duyvil Creek consents thereto 
in manner and form above specified shall have been given by each and all of 
the owners of land or interest therein bordering upon tha rtion of the 
said — . — Duyvil Creek between the said northerly Harſem River pier 
and bulkhead lines and the fixed bridge next northerly thereof and known as 
Kings Bridge: Provided further, That when consents thereto shall have been 
execnted in manner aforesaid, by each and all of the owners of land, or inter- 
est therein, bordering upon ed chon of the Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the 
Harlem River, reeset northerly of the Harlem River pierand bulkhead 
lines, as now established, the said d companies, or either thereof, may 
build, maintain, and use for their said corporate purposes, in lieu of the sa: 
fixed bridges, any such fixed structures as the said consents may designate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in, 3 , 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a tbird reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BACON. I would be very glad to do so, but itis manifest 
that every Senator in the Chamber has some particular matter to 
dispose of. If I yield to one I shall be compelled to yield to all. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield my hope of getting the floor, if the 
Senator will proceed with his speech. 

Mr. BACON. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. CULLOM, I say I will give up my chance of trying to 
get the floor to pass a bill, which I am anxious to do; but I know 
the Senator has to speak to-night, if at all, probably, and I hope 


he will proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Georgia has the floor. He 
yielded the floor yesterday afternoon with the understanding that 
he would resume it at the first opportunity. 

Mr. BACON. I hope no Senator will consider me discourteous, 
but it is evident that the desire is not confined to one or two Sen- 
ators, but Senators all over the Chamber and immediately in my 
neighborhood are each one desirous of some indulgence at my 
hands, and if I yield to all it will be practically surrendering 
the opportunity to conclude my remarks, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Georgia to yield 
ved that I may make a statement occupying a moment, 

I have on two or three different occasions suggested that I in- 
tended to move an executive session. It was my purpose to do so 
this afternoon, but I am hoping that we will meet to-morrow 
morning a little earlier than the usual hour. In that case I shall 
move an executive session when we come together to-morrow, and 
for the purpose of not interrupting the pean this afternoon, 
I will state that I will not make that motion t 4 

Mr. TELLER. I intend now to object to the taking up of any 
more bills at this time. I enter my objection. The Senator from 
oe has the floor, or if he has not somebody else ought to 

ave it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it is very embarrassing, of course, 
to me to refuse to yield to any request that is made by a Senator, 
and I hope Senators will not consider me as indifferent to their 
wishes in such regard. 

Pap PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia has 

e floor. 

TRUSTS AND PRICES OF MANUFACTURES. 

Mr. BACON resumed the pocol begun by him yesterday. 
After having spoken nearly an hour, 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Georgia yield tome for 
a moment? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 


ORDER FOR RECESS, 


Mr. ALLISON. For the convenience of Senators and for the 
necessary transaction of business it is necessary that when the 
Senate has finished the work of this afternoon it shall take a re- 
cess until 10 o’clock to-morrow. The House will take the same 
recess, for there it is necessary to have a day’s notice before finally 
ee the consideration of conference reports on appropria- 

on 8 


XXXVII— 332 


Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa, for the 
convenience of the Senate, if it is the expectation that Congress 
will miun on the 28th? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the hope, not to say the expectation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Hopes are frequently disappointed; expecta- 
tions seldom, when they arise out of assurances from the Senator 
from Iowa and his committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think so far as concerns the Committee on 
e and matters relating to appropriations the Senate 
will be prepared to adjourn on Thursday. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think we can make our calculations in that 
way. Asa matter of personal convenience I wanted to know. 

Mr. ALLISON. We can not tell what may fall by the wayside 
in the meantime, but I should think that may te fairly presumed. 

I move that at 6 o’clock p. m, the Senate take a recess until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa that at 6 o’clock to-day the 
Senate take a recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRUSTS AND PRICES OF MANUFACTURES, 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, when I pora the floor on yes- 
terday I was engaged in presenting to the Senate the evidences 
of the fact of the sales of goods by American producers in 
foreign countries at rates less than the producers sold to Ameri- 
can consumers. I wish to adda little to that particular line of 
the presentation. 

I find in the Iron Age, a publication made in New York, on page 
6, a communication from London as to the sale of American 
products of iron in the markets of Great Britain: 


LONDON, November 7, 1908. 


From the American point of view the British metal market is now becom- 
ing exceedingly inter g. It is almost, if not poia, ina ey ae 
because of the fear of American competition. It is curious to observe that 
German competition during recent months has been taken with considerable 
equanimity, but American competition, in the mind of the British maker and 
consumer, is a horse of another color. 

Undoubtedly one or two small contracts have been made on American ac- 
count, but so far the volume does not amount to much. Yet the mere threat 
has gone some distance in 8 Rumors of large contracts 

ə with the United States Steel Corporation and with other American 
concerns are now thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 

Prices have been quoted ay corporation agents for “sheet bars“ at 80 
shillings, c. i. f., Liverpool. is is 2 or 3 shillings below German rates, and, 
of course, much below the English. 


I have been unable to get quotations of prices at Which sheet 
bars” are sold to consumers in the United States, but it will be 
noted that the American prices in England are much below the 
English prices, and there can be no doubt in that case that they 
are very much below the prices charged in America to American 
consumers. 

In the same publication a dispatch from Glasgow is to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

GLASGOW, November 6, 1903. 

There haye been many quotations from your side for pig iron, steel bars, 
etc., delivered in Glasgow, but no transactions, as far as I can hare 
been actually booked here. The first sale of 1,000 tons of American steel 
bars at Swansea was known here, I think, before New York. Further sales 
have been made up to 80,000 tons, over next six months, of American steel 
bars, or billets, for South Wales and Lancashire. 

I read those extracts mainly for the purpose of showing that 
the transactions are not of a minor character, nor such as would 
be found if these parties were simply endeavoring to introduce 
their products into the British market, or in cases where they 
„ to work off an undesirable surplus which was 
on A 

In connection with the above and for the same purpose I quote 
the following from Representative BasBcocK, of Wisconsin, the 
chairman of the 1 national committee, which appeared 
in the Washington Post September 21, 1901: 

One of the points which impressed me of the desirability of revising the 
steel schedule was information I obtained in Scotland of the placing of an 
order for 20,000 tons of American steel When you stop to think that 20,000 
tons of steel mean more than 1,000 carloads, it will not do to say that such 
anorder placed abroad by our manufacturers is only their surplus product. 


I wish to again call attention to the Raoul letter for the pur- 
pose of discussing one point that I did not yesterday call atten- 
tion to. I then read the letter in full, and in order to atiract 
attention to the particular point I now have in view, it is nezes- 
<r for me to read again only one sentence. This, the Senate 

ill remember, is the letter written to me by the president of tke 
Mexican National Railway Company, in which he stated that 
there had been for a long number of years a distinction between 
export prices and domestic prices in his purchases, his railroad 
being located partly in Mexico and partly in the State of Texas, 
and that higher prices were charged for all purchases made by 
him as to articles intended for use on the railroad in Texas than 
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as to those articles which were intended to be used in Mexico. 
In that letter there is this sentence: 
For a long time past all our purchases have been made on the basis of ex- 


rt prices even though they have occasionally 8. in Texas, the compe- 
Ftion being keen enough to produce this cut in prices in favor of the Texas 
we have had any material 


ipments, so that it has been some time past since 

erences, but those differences do exist and to an iniquitous extent. 

The particular point I want to call attention to is this: Here 
was the president of a railroad located, as I have said, partly in 
Mexico and partly in ae for goods sold for con- 
sumption on that part of the rai locatedin Mexico were - 
7 f as export prices, which were lower than the prices of goods 
intended for consumption or use on that of the railroad lo- 
8 

of se 
asked for the same goods of the domestic consumers is that it is 
done for the purpose of introducing goods in the foreign market 
or for the purpose of working off a surplus, such as sometimes 
might be done 157 a merchant in selling at his bargain counter at 
less really than the goods were worth. 

But in this particular case the statement of Mr. Raoul is that 
80 anxious were these parties for the sale of the goods to him on 
the Mexican part of his railroad at the low export prices that on 
account of the competition to get that particular custom on the 
Mexican part of the road those parties would absolutely make 
the concession of giving the same low export prices on goods 
which were sold for use on the ofthe road in Texas, showing 
that the trade of the Mexican National Railroad at the foreign 
prices was a yaluable trade and not one entered into for the pur- 
pose of introducing goods, or forthe purpose of working off a sur- 
plus, but one sought for upon the ground that it was a valuable 
trade, and, in to secure that trade, they were absolutely 
ready to make the concession of the same low prices for the part 


of the railroad which was in Texas. If there is any Senator who Re 


can make any reply to that either now or in the future, I hope he 
willnot fail t dose ; 


made 
F The statement is made 
to me by Mr. William D. Lent. address is Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York City. Mr. Lent is a retired merchant, formerly in the 
glass and A ory business in the city of New York. His statement 
to me is that he was told within a year or so by a gentleman in 
whee sats Me band tency nates Go oot eect oe 
whose name Mr. is y ve to anyone, I presume, who 
will ask it of him; Ido not eatin it. here for reasons that are 
suflicient—that this gentleman desired to purchase a sewing ma- 
chine for his wife in the city of New York, and that he was asked 
$55 55 it, ca Paes eps 9 to pay that price he 8 = 
export agent to see if he any arrangement ug 
him by which he could get this machine at a less price. ex- 
pee 57 ree to lapes he could do me t in order as 
get the bene e export price he, the export agent, 
would have to buy the machine and send it to a ship in the port, 
and then send it back to him from the ship, the p basic 
made manifestly with the understanding that it was for the expo 
trade. He stated that this was done, and when the machine and 
the bill were sent to him the bill was $18. 
of that, but I haye 


knowl 
is any desire for 


pan 
the two prices would indicate that even at wholesale prices the 
price to the domestic customer was at least twice as much, or 
more, as the price to the foreign customer across the water. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I understand the Senator from 
Georgia does not know what the wholesale price of such a ma- 
chine would be in New Vork. 

Mr. BACON. I do not; but while Iam not prepared to state 
what the wholesale price was, there is very little reason to doubt 
that the wholesale price was very far in excess of $18, at which 
this New York gentleman secured a machine, which was intended 
1 to be sent abroad for what was supposed to be a for- 

customer, 

. President, I have one other concrete matter to present to 
the Senate, which is of more general interest even than those of 
sewing machines. Inthe ha ow ut Post in 1902—I am not pre- 

to give the exact date; but of course that is definite enough 

or identification—there is found an editorial upon this 
subject, in which 1 statement of what was said in an ed- 
itorial in the Phila elphia Press. Everyone will recognize, of 


exas. The contention of those who defend | ff 
goods for less in foreign countries than is 8 


course, that the Philadelphia Press is one of the typical Repub- 
lican newspapers of the United States, and that no statement to the 
effect that I am about to read would be made by that paper with 
any disposition to cast any reflection upon any protective feature 
of the present tariff law or upon its operation. This is what is 
stated by the 8 Post to be the statement made by the 
Philadelphia Press. It relates to the question of the price of 
butchers meat to consumers in this country. It is as follows: 
About the last source to which one would naturally look for an argument 
2 hia Press. In 
m. In their recently adopted platform: the lvania Repub- 
their: . the Dingley tariff and set — 
any effor to revise it or to interfere in any way with 
affirm ip of the Republican party for 


— . —.— for the tariff as it is, although well 
es were framed and adopted with a view to 
wn almost immediately, the necessities of its position as a 

per compel it incidentally to condemn some eee and 

their condemnation is an int tial protest against other ules that pro- 
uce similar results. Just as the free-trade o condemn their theory by 
ie pines Bae statistics of our industries, our commerce, our national finances, 
and sayings-banks deposits, so the organs of extreme proton of protection 
0 ents against their policy pe pk vga 

faota, For — — Just befo rethe 1 7 5 — Congrossic Lang tes 

out on a cam in which they will either lodge or 
efond the tariff om meat the Press shows the korene in meat 7 


steak, for instance, is N Buffalo and 16 cents in Fort Erie; loin steak, 

15 cents in the city which is forced to pay beef-trust 8 and 12 cents in 

Fort Erie. The says that the cost of living has increased by the 
as meat from 10 to 8 per cent, as these fi 


toa 
the du 


to occur 
and that 
caused im- 


many millions of consume: 
imposed on beef cattle and all kinds of dressed meat is what 
portant change in the contents of the “full dinner pail.” 
Mr. President, I have presented not only general statements, 
but the evidence of the i instances, from which it will 
be seen that the facts exist, that to a very great degree the prices 
of manufactures in the United States—not only man es, F 
might say, but, as I have just read, provisions, such as beef and 
butchers’ meat of all kinds, is sold at an enormously higher rate 
in the United States than the same articles are sold by the same 
parties to persons in foreign countries, 
From this I think I am entitled to ask, What does the domi- 
nant party propose to do in the presence of such a fact?” In the 
place, there can be no question as to the right of the public 
to demand that this i amendment be adopted and 
that the tof Commerce and Labor shall be charged 
with the duty of making the investigation and of reporting to 
Congress, thus to the public, to what extent this practice 
goes, in order that they may determine to what extent and in 
what particulars the protective tariff in its schedulesis extortion- 
ate and an op ion to the s 
Whenever, Mr. President, anything is urged in the way of tariff 
reform, the reply is that the effort is to restore free trade. In- 
stead of defending the i schedules, the issue is immedi- 
ately sought to be shifted to the question as to whether or not a 
protective tariff is the thing, or whether or not a revenue 
tariff should be pref to it. other words, the effort is to 
endeavor to avoid the issue as to whether there is in exorbitant 
rates an abuse even from the standpoint of the protective tariff 
tem. Whenever there is an effort made to correct a tariff abuse 
Thoraninis ante of “ Free trade! or“ Tariff for revenue! as 
if every opponent o 8 oe of tariff for rere ov must 
necessarily approve end e abuse and iniquity pe 
trated in ee ofa protective tarif. 3 FTR 
I desire to say for m „Mr. President, that I think the time 
has come when men of all parties—Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans—should look at this matter from a practical standpoint, 
and if, by the practical operation of the protective tariff, there 
has grown up an abuse as to particular schedules, and under that 
abuse an oppression of the le in the exaction of extortionate 
rices, then every effort should be made to correct these particu- 
i abuses in the most practical way in which the end can be ac- 
complished. Iam free to say that whatever may be, from an 
abstract standpoint, the preference of anyone on the subject of 
tariff rates, I do not expect to see a low tariff in this country, 
certainly within the near future or within many years, which- 
ing amit ME DEI yk I do not expect to see a low tariff 
for two reasons. In first place, the necessities of the Govern- 
ment will not permit of alow tariff. The expenditures of the 
Government have grown to such an extent that, in order to real- 
ize the necessary revenue for the support of the Government, the 
tariff rate must necessarily be high. And while there has been 
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much extravagance and the public expenditures far exceed what 
they should be, still the Government has grown to such an extent 
that even with the utmost economy the public expenditure would 
continue to be very great, and a very great revenue, even with 
such economy, will be necessary. 

Another reason is that the business of the country has largely 
become adjusted to a high rate of tariff. The values of property 
of all kinds, of material, of services of all kinds, including sal- 
aries and wages, and all other values in the country are upon the 
scale resulting from the high tariff. And even if the opportunity 
were presented and there were not this necessity for a large reve- 
nue it would be impracticable without a dislocation and derange- 
ment of business, which could not be thought of or tolerated by 
the American people, to so change the tariff as to immediately 
reduce it from a very high tariff to a very low tariff. 

But while I do not expect to see a low tariff, I do hope that we 
may see a reasonable tariff, one reasonable in rates and impartial 
in adjustment; and I do hope the attention of the country may 
be drawn to conditions, so that people. regardless of party affilia- 
tions and regardless of what may be their particular views as to 
the question of the policy of a protective tariff or the policy as 
to a revenue tariff, may recognize that there are abuses which 
should be corrected. The particular instances which I have en- 
deavored to point out seem to me to furnish sufficient evidence of 
the existence of such abuses, and to furnish basis for the conclu- 
sion that similar abuses exist in many other instances under the 
present tariff law. 

I recognize that so long as we limit ourselves to the advocacy 
of a tariff lower in scale of rate than the American people will 
approve, just so long will we fail to secure the cooperation and 
support which will enable us to correct these abuses and thus re- 
lieve the people of the extortions and burdens such as those of 
which I have spoken and under which they now suffer. Any tar- 
iff sufficiently high to raise the large revenue required to support 
the Government in its constantly increasing needs will, if judi- 
ciously and impartially laid and adjusted, furnish all the encour- 
agement and protection, if you please, required by the industries 
of the country. It is the rate of the tariff which is the practical 
feature; and when this rate is sufficient for the demands of the 
country, it matters not whether it be called a protective tariff or 
a tariff for revenue. Its functions and effects at a given rate are 
the same, whether called by the one name or the other. 

Many of the schedules of the present tariff law are too high, and 
are so recognized by many Republicans who are the most ardent 
advocates of protection as a tariff policy. Many of these sched- 
ules are not only protection run mad,” but are practically pro- 
hibitory of any importations under them, and in consequence pre- 
vent the Government from deriving any revenue through them. 
The steel schedule is an illustration. In the six years under the 
Dingley bill I have already shown that 12,686,434 tons of steel rails 
were consumed in the United States, and of this only 142,192 tons 
were imported. And while, if Mr. Schwab’s figures are correct, 
the people of the United States have in six years paid to the steel 
producers of the United States more than $150,500,000 above a rea- 
sonable profit on the rails bought from them, the Government has 
during the same time received less than $1,200,000 of revenue from 
steel rails imported from other countries. 

I have seen somewhere stated four classes of tariff advocates: 
First, those who favor tariff for revenue only without any protec- 
tion; second, those who favor a revenue tariff with incidental pro- 
tection; third, those who fayor a tariff for protection with inci- 
dental revenue; and, fourth, thos2 who favor a tariff for protection 
without any revenue. Many of the most burdensome and oppres- 
sive schedules in our present tariff law, those which take most 
money out of the pockets of the people, belong to the last class; 
for while at the expense of the people they thus enrich the pro- 
tected classes, they pay no money in the way of revenues to the 
Government. 

While I do not undertake to speak for protectionists, because 
I am myself not one, I think it is easily demonstrable that the 
doctrines of those who were the original founders of thé protec- 
tive policy are not those which are ered to to-day by those who 
have the power to frame tariff laws. 

The original ground upon which the protective tariff policy was 
founded was—or, rather, one of the grounds and one of the princi- 

contentions was—that by reason of the protective policy the 

ostering of home industries would be such that a competition 

would arise among them which would reduce prices. ‘That has 
been a favorite theory. 

If I saw proper toconsume the time in so doing, I could refer to 
unnumbered instances in which such contention has been made 
by leading Republicans. It so happens, Mr. President, that I 
have one recently made by a member of this Senate, the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker}, which I will read, as express- 
ing what I understand to be the fundamental principle of the 


Republican party and of those who adhere to the protectionist 


policy as the vindication of that policy. In a speech made at 
Akron, in Ohio, in 1902, the senior Senator from Ohio used this 
language: 
This does not mean that we are opposed to any kind of a change at an 
ve in tari 


time in the tariff schedules and rates. On the contrary, we belie 
revision from time to time, as occasion may require, but it must always be 


on protection lines. 
tthe very foundation of the tective policy has always been the idea 
prove facilities, develop com- 


and claim that it would multiply industries, 
3 and ultimately reduce the cost of manufacture below their cost 


a n 

It has also always been a part of this policy to reduce high rates of du 
deemed 3 secure the establishment of an industry as a te 
its development and the cheapening of its product might allow. 

* s — * + * $ 

The Republican will not for light reasons disturb a law that has 
5140 us such pres ty, but it will not hesitate when there is just occa- 
sion 5 doing so to make such amendments as changed conditions may de- 
mand. 


* + kd * * 0 * 


That I understand to be a correct statement and exposition of 
the theory upon which the protective sie is based; and, how- 
ever it might work out as a policy or, rather, as a theory, it is 
proper to say that that theory was advanced and the protective 
policy advocated thereunder at a time when the combinations of 
great industries in this country had not made it possible for the 
5 law to be used as a means by which competition could 

absolutely defeated, not only the competition Which should 
come from abroad, but competition which should be found among 
domestic producers themselves. So that it is a matter of the ut- 
most importance for those who adhere to this policy and who 
stand upon this fundamental proposition which I have read, and 
which was thus announced by the senior Senator from Ohio, to 
examine carefully the schedules and to see whether or not, in the 
first place, the protective aid has been extended beyond the point 
where it is required for the fostering of these industries and to 
see more particularly whether that protective aid has been ex- 
tended to a point where it is used for the oppression and extortion 
of the people by the entire prohibition of foreign competition and 
through combinations which absolutely destroy competition be- 
tween producers in America. 

Mr. ident, on eee I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to particular instances where these protective rates are being 
used for the oppression of the people. I called attention to the 
case of those who manufacture steel rails, and I showed by the 
figures, by the estimates made by Mr. Schwab, that within six 
years, under the present schedule, there has been extorted from 
the people of the United States $150,000,000 over and above the 
amount which Mr. Schwab himself said would be a reasonable 
profit, and at which rate, he said, they could afford to sell their 
goods in foreign markets. 

I have called attention to the particular instances of two rail- 
roads, one in my own State—the Macon. Dublin and Savannah 
where a difference of $9 a ton was exacted from those who desired 
to extend the road—$9 a ton more than was offered to the same 

rty, provided he would buy that railway iron to be used in the 

oreign country of Honduras. 

I have called attention to the other case of the Mexican railroad, 
which was y in Mexico and partly in Texas, and where, ac- 
cording to the statement of its president, the same manufacturer 
of steel rails at the same time asked of him $8 more for the rails 
he laid upon the part of his railroad in the State of Texas than he 
asked for the rails to be laid upon the same railroad where it ex- 
tended into the country of Mexico. 

I called attention also to the case where, upon reliable state- 
ments, it was shown that a party desiring three typewriters found 


that he could have those writers bought in the United States 
by a party in England; and he did have those typewriters bought 
and shipped to England and shipped back to him, paying freight 


both ways, and made money by the transaction. 

I called attention to-day to the statement of the Philadelphia 
Press that butchers’ meat could be bought very much morecheaply 
on the other side of our northern border than at points immedi- 
ately opposite in the United States. In Buffalo the prices are from 
25 to 50 per cent higher for butchers’ meat than immediately 
across the line, in Fort Erie, and this is the testimony of the Phila- 
delphia Press. I called attention yesterday and enumerated, and 
I will not t them——_ - 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What is the tariff on beef? 

Mr. BACON. The tariff on beef is about 33 per cent. It is 2 
cents a pound, which is about 83 per cent. If the Senator will 
allow me, that is on the wholesale price of the whole carcass. If 
the Senator will consult the price list, he will find that 2 cents a 
pound on beef is nearly, if not quite, 33 per cent of Chicago prices 


as quoted to-day. The price of the choice cuts at retail is of 
course several times as much as the price of the whole carcass at 
wholesale. Speaking in round numbers, it is about 33 per cent 
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on beef, by reason of which fact, as stated by the Philadelphia 
Press, porterhouse steak is 24 cents at Buffalo and 16 cents at 
Fort Erie, right across the dividing line. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, Twenty-four and 16? 

Mr. BACON. Twenty-four and 16. è 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Surely the Senator does not think 
that that is the result of the 2 cents a pound tariff? 

Mr. BACON. I will answer that in a moment, as soon as I 
these other figures. That seems to be the highest priced 
porterhouse steak. Loin steak is 15 cents at Buffalo and 12 cen 
at Fort Erie. : 

‘Now, I was about to say to the Senator that it is not simply a 
tax of about 83 cent on beef, but we have a provision which 


absolutely prohibits the importation of beef or butchers’ meat ex- | prod 


t where there may be a special permission by the Secretary of 
8 So the restriction is not confined to the tariff rate. 
r. FORAKER rose. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will on me for a moment—but 
whether the tariff is a sufficient ion of the fact that there 
is this vast difference between the price of beef at Buffalo and at 
Fort Erie, within fifteen minutes’ transportation, to what else can 
the Senator ascribe it? i : 

Now I will yield to the Senator from Ohio, provided he desires 
to ask a question. I desire to say, and I say it in all courtesy and 
I know he will understand me, as I do not desire to be on the floor 
all the afternoon if I can avoid it, that if the Senator wishes to 
combat my proposition, I would rather he would do it in his own 
tim 


e. 
Mr. FORAKER. I do not wish to combat it, but I rose simply 
to make an inguiry, whether the beef sold at Fort Erie—is 
the name of the Canadian place? 


Mr. FORAKER. a 7 5 was ing a minute age 
about our products being eaper a than at home. 
only wanted to know whether this was another illustration of that? 


figures 

rect, that it amounted to over $150,000,000 on the figures as to the 
amount of round pression aa yai had been pepe 
in this country, according excess in price over the price 
which Mr. Schwab himself said was a price at which they could 
profitably sell the rails in England. 

But, now, if I were to attempt to calculate what has been the 
immense amount of money which has been thus contributed not 
only as to steel rails, but as to all other forms of steel, where 
would be the limit of the amount? IfI were to go on and en- 
deavor to show what has been the immense amount of seen 
which has been taken from 


same day as that made by his late ented colleague when he 
advised the Republican to stand pat —lays down the 
i principle of the b- 


ition as the recognized fundamental ) 

Sian party Rat th has always been a part of its policy to reduce 
high rates of duty deemed necessary to secure the establishment 
of an industry as rapidly as its development and the cheapening 
of its product might allow. If that is the correct principle of the 
Republican party, what answer has the Republican party to the 
inquiry whether or not under the present rates it does not devolve 
as a duty upon the blican party at this time to reduce them? 

Mr. FORAKER. ill the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. £ 

Mr. FORAKER. I think the Senator will find, if he will 1 ok 
at the record, that the Republican party has from time to time 
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reduced the rates of duties imposed on imports -that came into 
competition with domestic products. He is talking about steel 
rails. My recollection is that the first tariff duty on the importa- 
tion of steel rails into this country was $28 a ton. a time 
after the industry was started here and the home competition had 
to have some effect, it was reduced to $17 a ton, I believe, 
and then from time to time it was reduced until to-day it is what? 
Mr. BACON. Seven dollars and eighty-four cents, about, I 
Mr. FORAKER. my seven or eight dollars a ton. That is 
what I had in mind, the history of tariff duties on steel rails 
is but an illustration of what is the history of the duty on im- 
ported products of every kind coming into competition with our 


nets. 

R Mr. 3 Ca the 2 will recognize the fact that 
am not given to objecting to in ptions 

Mr. FORAKER, I know that. 

Mr. BACON. And that it is only by reason of our conditions 
that I would not like to do more than to respond to inquiries, and 
I will be more than delighted, if the Senator can find the time, 
doy Bree respond in his own time to the suggestions I am sub- 
mitting. 

But, replying to what the Senator has just said, the Senator sa 
that the duty on steel rails at one time was $28, and that gradually 
it has been reduced until it is now $7.84. Does that answer the 
proposition as to whether it should be still further reduced if it 
is demonstrated that at the 3 rate the people of this country 


V itant prices? 
I showed yesterday by the Tetter of a president of a rail- 


t | road that he was required to pay, for an extension to his railroad, 


$600 a mile more for the rails which he used upon that road than 
the price at which the same rails were offered to him if he would 
ship them to Honduras. Is that a case where the 
made that while that is extortion, while it is an 

of the fact that the duty was once higher and 

in He pee there shonld be a halt no further reduction? 

I will not stop to illustrate it by the matters which I have 
already gone over, unless Senators can refute the proposi- 
tions which I have endeavored to substantiate, that under the 
pean tariff rates manufacturers are enabled to sell abroad at 

25 to 75 per cent less than they sell to our own consumers 
in the United States, is not the proposition presented whether or 
not the time has come when Congress should take hold of the 
ag ween cn Se TENE TORRO Sine OR ESE 

Mr. FO “ ill the Senator allow meto ask him whether 
he has stated in the course of his remarks the aggregate amount 
that has been sold abroad at prices cheaper than similar articles 
of our ae r have been sold at home? 

Mr. BACON. I can not state the aggregate amount which has 
been so sold, but I have stated the particular concrete instances 
where these extortionate discriminations are made in favor of for- 
eign customers and against purchasers in the United States, and 
before I 8 if time permits, I will allude to what the 
Senator New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] stated as to the 
amount of foreign sales which are made by our domestic manu- 


ao 1 Bo 3 = it in his remarks a few 
VS ago a y about $4,000, e aggregate. 
Mr. BACON. Four hundred milti 

Mr.GALLINGER. Four hundred millions, and only four mil- 
lions sold at a discount, 

Mr, FORAKER. Four millions of it at a less price. 
6 . Only four million? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Four millions sold at a discount below 
what similar goods were sold for in this country. 

Mr. BACON. Now, where did the Senator get that informa- 


tion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I got it from 
the report of the Industrial Commission. The Industrial Com- 
mission may have been wrong, of course. 

Mr. BACON. That is exactly what we want to get at through 
this proposed investigation. 

Mr. FORAKER. Ihave seen it repeatedly stated at less than 1 
per cent of the aggregate exports. 

Mr. BACON, That is what we want to get at by this amend- 
ment. We want to know 3 authoritatively through 
the desired investigation what is the fact. But the fact. if it ex- 
ists. that only a small ion of American mannfactured 
products are sold abroad at these low prices does not affect the 
argument. It is not the sale of American products to foreigners 
at low prices which hurts the American consumers, but it is the 
high prices which are exacted from the American consumers at 
home in the United States. It matters not ically to the 
American consumer whether the “The onl sold to foreigners at 


these low prices is great or purpose in showing 
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the amounts sold to foreigners is to show by such transactions 


that they are not exceptional, but in the course of estab- 

lished business. If they can afford to sell to foreigners at these 

rices, it is an extortion when they sell to our own people at prices 
m 25 to 75 or 100 per cent greater. 

I have stated these concrete instances where the particular op- 
pressions are had. We are limited in our opportunities for ascer- 
taining these matters, and we want to get information in a differ- 
ent way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. BACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Georgia think the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has a right to make people tell 
the prices at which they sell goods ab unless they see fit to 


do it? 

Mr. BACON. That would be a matter for the consideration of 
the Senate as to whether it would excuse the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor if he failed to get the information which we re- 
quired of him. But there is no reason why he should not attempt 
it. He doubtless can secure the information if he desires to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do you think he can require answers to ques- 
tions at what prices they sell abroad? 

BACON. Possibly not, although Iam not sure but that he 
has the right under the law to bring parties before him. We 
have provided, and that was one of the main objects for the estab- 
lishmentof the Department of Commerce and Labor, that he might 
beina paos to gather information which would be of service 
to the ee branch and to the executive branch and also 
to the judicial branch in the adjudication of these matters which 
are necessarily involved. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I asked the question for the purpose of find- 
ing out what the Senator’s view was as to the power of an execu- 
tive officer of the Government to require answers to a question 
pertaining to the private business of an individual. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think, in the absence of any direct law, 
he would have the right, of course, to require testimony. I have 
not the act beforeme, The Senator will remember that the pur- 

of the act was to enable the Secretary of Commerce and 
bor to gather information. As I say, I have not the act before 
me, and I do not know to what extent he is empowered; but that 
undoubtedly was one of the 5 objects of the creation of 
that Department, and it will be sufficient for us to meet that 
nestion when it is presented to us as a reason, if the Secretary 
fail to accomplish what we desire him todo, But it seems 
that that inquiry was not sug to the mind of the Senator 
when the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] offered his resolu- 
tion. There was no objection to it, and there was no suggestion 
that the Secretary might not have the power to gather the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator on that 
line except to say that I supposed that the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, as well as the resolution of the Senator from 
Georgia, were introduced primarily with the view of enabling 
the authors of them to make hes epon them. 

r. BACON. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I 1 . hes 

Mr. BACON, And I hope that he will join with me in the effort 
to 1 1 that that is not my object. Id that this information 


the resolution. I introduced the resolution hoping that we might 
get the information and that we might discuss it afterwards. 

Mr. President, this matter is one which very largely and deeply 
concerns the American people. It is not a mere matter of politics. 
It is a matter which concerns the great masses of the le. It 
is a matter which is agitating the minds of 5 of litical 
party to which the honorable Senator from Rhode Island belongs 
and of which he is an honor, and I propose to read some t 
to show what is the position of many of his own party in 


matter. 

If Senators are pre to say that they do not desire 
change in the tariff; if they are prepared to say that they defend 
all the schedules of the present tariff; if they are to 


go before the country and say they think no change should be 
made in the tariff, and that for that reason they have refused to 
make any changes during the last Congress and this session of the 
present Congress, then we will understand each other and the 
country will understand each of us. But what I desire is to bring 
the attention of the Senate squarely to gt er whether or 
not they propose to stand by the present schedules or whether 
they propose to hold ont the suggestion to the public that possibly 
they may not stand by them and they will change them in 


future. T aky ted Af the tack a aecartatied; $F % fo yeonety 


brought to the attention of Congress thatthe schedules are wrong, 
that they are oppressive; that under them extortionate prices are 
exacted of the Pe le, now is the time to legislate and not here- 
after, and on that I propose to say something a little later, when 
I come more directly to it. 

It is in that connection that I return to the extract I have read 
from the speech of the Senator from Ohio[Mr. Forakrr]. Ido not 
know that the Senator was here on yesterday, but I have endeay- 
ored to discuss this question from the standpoint of his utterance. : 
I have said to the Senate that while there ought to be immediate 
correction of some of its abuses I was sati there could not 
be within the near future a change in the tariff which should 
provide any very t reduction in the general schedules of the 
tariff, because in the first place of the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, which require a very large revenue, and use the gen- 
eral business of the country had been very largely adjusted to 
high rates of tariff. 

All of our standards of wages and prices of all kinds have been 
thus adjusted, and therefore no violent change could be safely 
made. But from that standpoint I was endeavoring to show to 
the Senate that there were schedules that were an abuse of this 
particular enunciation of the principles of the e e Wey 
and of the protective policy as it had been always prof an 
advocated by those who were the great founders of the Republican 


policy. 

On the same line of harmony with the tenets of the great fonnd- 
ers of the protective policy I read an extract from a speech recently 
made by Representative LITTLEFIELD in his State of Maine, and 
3 ws been published in part in the newspapers. The extract 
is as follows: 


If upon inyestigation it turns out to be true that any product upon which 
C than it d sold at Home as the — 


the operation on the tariff, the upon suc be 

the extent that it is necessary to eran’ that result, „of 

E E E a EE can be established in with the 
n. 


In connection with this extract I quote the following from Rep- 
resentative BABCOCK, chairman of the Republican Congressional 
committee. In 1901 Mr. Bascocx said, as reported in the public 
press: 


I maintain that it is part of the policy of protection to protect the con- 
sumer. 

We can to-day produce and undersell the world. Shall we continne 
tariff ‘on articles that are in fact icles of 8 


ho 
Sy „since . a Seyen fix exorbitant prices in the 

And again, February 4, 1902, Mr. BABCOCK said: 

From now on I am going to push the tariff plan at every possible 2 

ty. Iam goin: take advantage of ev possib. pening. 
going 25 rome overy time the rile Serge p 5 — and 3 — on 

ð 
wif ae bill orat e tho ban it will pass by thre $o one, and i 

And that brings me directly again to the question whether or 
not the failure—and that is crucial question—of the b- 
lican party at this time, when it has the power to legislate and 
does not legislate, is to be taken as a statement to the American 
people that they do not think any legislation is required as to the 
present tariff schedules. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] says that he is in favor 
of revision, and that his party is in favor of a revision whenever 
circumstances it. Does the Senator mean to say—and 
that is the point on which I desire that there shall be an enuncia- 


y 
there should be revision, there is now no such demand or i 
ment for revision? That is what we desire to have as a clean-cut 
issue. We do not desire that the Republican party shall say that 
there are schedules which should be revised and adjourn this ses- 
sion without attempting to do so, unless they can give a specific 
reason for their refusal now to do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to inquire whether we 
think we ought to revise the tariff between now and Thursday at 
12 o’clock, or at some other time? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. eat are not obliged to adjourn 
on Thursday. If the people of the United States are resting un- 
der burdens from which they should be relieved, there is no rea- 
son why Congress should postpone that needed relief until next 


y 6 the Senator credits me with a knowl- 
edge of the law which requires such legislation to originate in the 


Mr. ALDRICH. But my purpose in asking the question was 


the | to suggest to the Senator that the questions he is asking are rather 


impracticable in their nature, 
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Mr. BACON. They are notimpracticable. Iam speaking not 
simply of the Senate, I am 5 of the Republican party; I 


am speaking of Congress; Iam ad ing the Senate, and I am 
addressing the Senate composed of men who are in close touch 
with the leaders in the other House and who, if they thought 
there should be a revision, would very easily be in a position to 
have the measure originated where the Constitution requires it 
to be originated. 

MI. ALDRICH. Ihave no desire to evade the question of the 
Senator from Georgia. I think itis n well understood in 
the country that the party in power have had no desire or expec- 

tation of revising the tariff at the present session of Con, or 
attempting to do it, and that whatever may be the requirement 
of the future as to tariff revision there is a disposition and an an- 
nouncement and an understanding that there isto be no agita- 
tation of the tariff question at this session. 

Mr. BACON. Iunderstand that. That is exactly what I am 
talking about, The Republicans have not done it, and they are 
pre gto adjourn without doing it. The question I am trying 
to direct attention tois as to whether or not there is a duty an 
obligation upon them to legislate on the abuses of the tariff, which 
duty they have failed and refused to perform. 

r. ALDRICH. I do not think there is. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. Then I understand the Senator from 
Rhode Island to say that he thinks the tariff schedules are right 
as they stand? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not by any means. That inference does not 
follow what I suggested. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator mean to say he does not think 
thetariff schedules are all right? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not follow. 

Mr. BACON. But I want to know what the Senator says. Are 
these schedules under which these abuses exist right or wrong? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill say that the present tariff has been in ex- 
istence for seven years, and it is utterly impossible for any tariff 
schedules to be constructed that will be properly adjusted at one 
time and that may not be in their nature either too high or too 
low seven years from that time. 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are rates undoubtedly under the pres- 
ent tariff law which, if we were to take up the tariff for revision 
and reconstruction, would be changed, unquestionably, 

Mr. BACON. Lowered? 7 

Mr. ALDRICH. Some lowered and some raised, possibly. 

Mr. BACON. In other words, the Senator thinks that the pub- 
lic interests of the country require a change in the present tariff 
schedules. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not follow. 

Mr. FORAKER, Will the Senator please read in this connec- 
tion the other clauses of my speech. I recollect it 

CON. I will read it. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is the answer. 5 

Mr. BAC ON. I do not think it answers it. The point I make 
is this: If the present schedule of the protective täriff contains 
particular rates under which oppressive and extortionate prices 
are exacted and collected from the people, then there is no excuse 
in the world why the people should be required to remain únder 
those oppressive and extortionate rates one minute longer than the 
Republican party in power in all branches of the Government may 
have the opportunity and the power to change them and put them 
in a sha Lt aly they will not be thus oppressive and extortionate. 

It is for that reason I endeavored to secure from the Senator 
from Rhode Island, who, as I said yesterday, is the mouthpiece 
of the Republican party, at least on the subject of tariff, in the 
Senate—everybody so recognizes 
or not he, as the representative of that party, would say that the 
present tariff rates were right, and whether or not there were or 
were not any which ought to be changed in the interest of the 
people, If there are, I should like to know why there should be 
any delay on the part of the Republican party in proceeding to 
the performance of that public duty, unless it is the determina- 
tion and purpose of the Repani party to stand pat on these 
extortionate schedules, and unless it is their purpose not to cor- 
rect and change them at any time. 

The Senator said it was well understood that there was to be no 
pane legislation at this session. Of course it has been so un- 

erstood, and that is the pug bene set of my present criticism. 

Before we assembled here in November the country was notified 

that the Senator from Rhode Island and four or five other Sena- 

tors had proceeded to the summer home of the President and there 
had had a conference, and they came out and gave out to the 
ress—at least the press published it as having been given out— 
t there was to be no tariff revision. Half a dozen Senators 
went there, and, with the Executive, determined the fact for Con- 
and ss bee has tamely submitted to their decision and 

8 y carried out the programme thus marked out and 


prescribed for them. I have no doubt this system is to continue 
to eee and that more and more the Executive and a few leaders 
of his party will prescribe legislation which shall or shall not be 
enacted or undertaken. 

If it be true that the public interest demanded general legisla- 
tion, is it any excuse to say that none has been had because the 
Senator and four or five of his colleagues conferred with the Presi- 
dent and determined that it should not be had? It was considerate 
in them to notify Congress of this decision before the beginning 
of the session. 

What is the reason why we should not have legislation at this 
session of Congress? Is there any lack of time? Here we are, 
not yet May, and under the law we can sit until the first Monda 
in December. Weare paid by the year. There is no additio 
expense to the Government in our remaining here. Certainly it 
is not for lack of time. 

I have seen it suggested that there should be no legislation at 
this session of Congress because it is immediately preceding the 
Presidential election, and I have seen it further stated as the ut- 
terance of some Senators that it is better that there should be no 
legislation until after the people have instructed their representa- 
tives as to what they want. How are the people to instruct their 
representatives? 

there is no legislation during this session of Congress and the 
Republicans should prevail in November, they will take it as an 
approval of their failure to legislate, and therefore in the next 
session of Congress it will be said: Why, the people have passed 
upon this thing. We did not legislate at the last session, and the 
people have reelected us, and therefore that is an Sprova of our 
not doing anything. It is a vindication of the ‘stan 1 7 ’ policy. 
It is a verdict on the part of re pronte that the tariff schedules 
do not require any change, and therefore we will not proceed to 
make any change.” 

Mr. President, I have here an extract from the New York Com- 
mercial, published in November, 1902, after the election, in which 
it takes that very position. This was copied into the Washington 
Post of November 19, 1902, from the New York Commercial, in 
which it says: 

If the elections throughout the cou:ftry on November 4 demonstrated an 
one thing clearly and emphatically. it was that the campaign cry for ta 
revision and most of the talk in that direction that has intruded itself on 
public attention fora year past were prompted chiefly by free-trade influ- 
ences, e 

In other words, the very fact that Congress did not legislate in 
the Fifty-seventh Congress and that the Republicans were re- 
elected in November, 1902, was taken as a vindication of the fail- 
ure of Congress to legislate in the first session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, and so it will be in this case if the Republicans carry 
the November elections. If there is now no legislation, so far 
from the action of the people, in case the Republican party should 
prevail in the next election, being taken as an instruction to them 
to proceed to legislate upon the tariff, it will be taken as a vindi- 
cation of the stand-pat policy and of their refusal to legislate. 

Mr. President, it is said that legislation at this time is calculated 
to disturb business. Which will disturb business most, for this 
Congress to legislate, for this Congress to make the changes, if 
any, which are needed in the tariff schedules, and let the people 
when they go to the polls know what has already been done, or 
to have an election with an uncertainty as to what will be done? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not present, unfortunately, at the latter 
2 of the Senators’ speéch yesterday, and I should like to have 

im state to me, if he can briefly, what things he thinks ought to 
be changed. What rates ought to be changed? He was ing 
abont steel rails when I left the Chamber yesterday, and I won- 
dered whether there was any other article he thought ought to be 


him—a statement as to whether | changed 


ged. 

Mr. BACON. Iam sorry the Senator has not been here this 
afternoon, because I do not desire to repeat what I have said, 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I do not ask the Senator to do that. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He is informed as to the operation of the tariff schedules, 
He has made investigation of it and has opportunities for investi- 
gation which are so ely denied to many of us. No one is bet- 
ter informed than he on this subject. x 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not understand that I have sources of 
hace Ai that are not open to the Senator from Georgia that 

ow of. 

Mr. BACON. I will tell to the Senator, if he wishes me, some 
of the schedules which should be changed. I do not with 
the proposition that the tariff ought to be entirely repealed on all 
trust-made articles,nor is that the position of the Democratic party. 
There ought, however, to be changes in the schedules where they 
permit producers to sell to American consumers at a much higher 
rate than they sell to foreigners. I think the steel schedule should 
for one be changed. When, in the instances,I have mentioned, 
the steel companies say that they will not sell to an erican 
citizen steel rails within $8 of what they sell to a man who wants 
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to build a railroad in Honduras, and when they are eager to sell 
to a man in Honduras, showing that they thereby make profit on 


it, I say that the exaction of $8 a ton more of the American con- 
sumer is not to be justified, and that it is the business of 

to carefully investigate and see where the line is to be drawn. If 
the steel companies can sell profitably to the foreigner at $8 less 
than $28, he can afford to sell at the same price to the American 
consumer. Again, when the same steel ucer sells tothe Mex- 
ican National Rai iron to go into Mexico at $20 a ton and asks 
$28 of the same corporation for steel to be laid on the part of the 
railroad that is in Texas, there is in such a transaction sufficient 
to challenge the attention of Congress and to demonstrate the fact 
that legislation is needed there to correct such power of extortion. 
Whether Mr. Schwab’s figures are correct or not, I take the fig- 
ures ished by these two railroads, about which there can be 
no doubt. And, according to Mr. Schwab, what is true of the steel 
rail is also true of all the other steel industries. 

In other words, that there is the same exorbitant excess over a 
reasonable profit exacted and collected from the American people, 
not only on steel rails, but upon the entire list of steel products. 
If so, all the steel schedules ire revision, because they affect 
e reason that iron and steel have 


from 20 to 75 per cent 
same articles are sold 
countries. li 
Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think taking the duties off 
icultural implements would in any respect affect the question 
which he has referred to? 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I am not sufficiently famil- 
iar with the foreign manufacturers to ae Masi certainty, but I 
think there can be no question about the fact that the imposition 
of these duties is upon the assumption that if by reason o 
those duties the domestic manufacturers were not permitted to 
have the home market cag would be invaded by the foreign 

i oreign man rs it 


can 
the same person to people in foreign 


tirely kept out of the market. The e rates could, however, 
ery materially reduced, and the American manufacturer 


Mr. ALDRICH. But sup he was not only kept out of the 
foreign market, but out of the American market by the removal 
of the duty, does the Senator think—— 

Mr. BACON. That who would be kept out of the American 


market? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The domestic producer, the manufacturer 
here. Do you think would be a wise to do? 

Mr. BACON. I do not; and I am not proposing, Shat there 
should be any such extreme action. Iam notadvocatinga repeal 
of the duties, but only their modification. Iam simply limiting 
myself (which I think is a very conservative position for one to 

e who holds the economic views that I do) to the question as 
to whether, even under a protective tariff, there are schedules 
which are abusive of the protective principle, and which permit 
exorbitant and extortionate prices to be exacted from the people 
and collected from them in the sale of these goods. 

Mr. President, I am told by Senators sitting around me that 
these farming implement manufacturers absolutely get out cata- 
loguesin which they show different prices for domestic consumers 
from those which they require from foreign consumers, and, as 
is stated to me by the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], it can 
be charged with the utmost confidence that as to all farm imple- 
ments, speaking generally, they are sold in f countries at 
much less than they are sold in this country, and that they are 
not sold asamere matter of surplus, not sold for the 
simply of introducing into another country, but they are sold be- 
cause it is a profitable transaction to them; and as I endeavored 
to show, and did show by the letter, which I again read to-day, 
from Mr. Raoul, the president of the Mexican National Railroad, 
the trade for the Mexican part of his railroad. at Mexican prices 
was so valuable to them and so valuable to others in that line of 
trade and there was such a competition to get his Mexican busi- 


am saying. This has been 
f 5 I stated 


ness that he could absolutely exact of them and did exact of them 


that they should sell to him on his Texas railroad at the same 
rate that they sold for the Mexican business. 

Mr. DIETRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. i 

Mr. DIETRICH. If it is true that the manufacturers sell ma- 
chinery in Europe at less than they doin the United States, pro- 
vided they do not sell at less than cost in foreign countries, but 
sell at a profit in the United States, does not American labor re- 
ceive a great benefit? 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, in the first place 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me, 
since it is a cross fire, to ask the Senator from Nebraska if the 
American laborer who manufactures the foreign-sold article does 
not get precisely the same wages that he does when he mannfac- 
tures the American-sold article for which our people are charged 
the higher price manufactured in the same factory by the same 


laborers who receive i Ace same wages? 
Mr. DIETRICH. Ishould like to have the Senator from Georgia 
Task him if the United States is not bene- 


e fact that the machinery is manufactured here 
eyen though it be sold at cost abroad and sold at a profit in the 


I | United States? 


Mr. BACON. In the first place, I do not admit and I do not 
credit that it is sold at cost in foreign countries. I have produced 
evidence here to the effect that it is not sold at cost in foreign 
countries, but sold at a profit. I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor was in the Chamber yesterday or not, but I can not go all over 
that ground again. I gave figures. WhatIhave just said about 
the Mexican National Railroad shows thatit was a profit. I want 
to say to the Senator that the goods sold to the Mexican National 
Railroad for consumption in Mexico were not simply steel rails. 
They comprised all the articles which are bought by railroad 
companies in the prosecution of their business, everything relat- 
ing to the construction and repair and to the equipment of a rail- 
road, everthing relating to the management of a railroad, to its 

tion, and to its offices—iron safes, furniture, all the phara- 
phernalia, books, and everything else connected with the manage- 
ment and operation of a . 

Mr. D ICH rose. i 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will please wait a Httle while. I 
will let him in just as long as he wants, but I must finish what I 

ing on with thìs railway company 

e fact yesterday to the Senate that 
the way I happened to know about this was that I had been inti- 
mately associated with the president of that railroad, had been 
with him twice to Mexico over his own road, and had had con- 
versations with him about this matter, and therefore when it 
came up, recollecting that, I wrote to him. 

I will state to the Senator that the information which I had 
from him in this intercourse was as stated here in this letter, that 
as to all the articles, amounting to hundreds of thonsands of dol- 
lars a year, there were uniform prices of a difference of 25, or 80, 
or 40, or 50 per cent as to the same article to be used in Mexico 
on the same article to be used in Texas, a part of the railroad. 
lying in Mexico and a part of it in Texas; and that the business 
of that railroad with the American manufacturers as to the prod- 
ucts bought for Mexico at these reduced rates was so profitable, 
not sold at cost, but so profitable, and there was such competition 
among American producers to get the Mexican trade at the re- 
duced rates, not at cost, but at profitable rates, that they abso- 
lutely, in order to get the trade in the competition between them 
and others, yielded the point and sold him for his Texas part of 
the railroad at the same reduced rates that were given on the 
Mexican part of the road. That does not look like selling at cost. 

But, Mr. President, if the Senator were to go further and say 
it was sold at a loss instead of cost, it would still be an iniquitous 
oppression upon the American people. And why? Does anybody 
suppose that one of these man ers is engaged in business 
for pleasure, that they are indifferent to profit? Even if for the 
p of carrying on their business they are selling part of their 

in a foreign market at less than cost and thereby losing on 

does anybody doubt fora moment that the loss is made up ont 

of the American consumer? Who would be so credulous as for 

a moment to think that every dollar that is lost by the selling of 

goods either at cost or below cost in a foreign market is not re- 

couped by that much more charged and collected out of the domes- 
tic consumer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I said, I was not here during the whole of 
the Senator's argument, and I would be glad to have him state 
whether he has advanced any other reason for tariff revision ex- 

t the fact that certain manufacturers sell their goods at cost? 
. BACON. The Senator was not here at the time I read 
from the Washington Post's narration of what had been published 
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by the Philadelphia Press, one of the leading Republican news- 
papers in the United States, the editor of which we all know, in 
which the Philadelphia Press called attention to the fact that by rea- 
son of the butchers’ meat schedule meat was sold at a very much 
higher rate in Buffalo than it was immediately across the line in 
Fort Erie, and in order that the Senator may have the answer—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is on the same line I was asking, whether 
there is any other 

Mr. BACON. It is not on the same line 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course it is. 

Mr. BACON. Because I do not say it is sold by American 
butchers. I say it is not on the same line for that reason. Iwas 
calling attention to that as an additional reason why these sched- 
ules ought to be revised. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator means that the Canadian farmers 
get a less price for their beef than the American farmers? 

Mr. BACON. Ido not know whether they do or not, and for 
that reason I do not say that it is sold there by the American beef 
trust, but I do say that, by reason of the American tariff—if the 
Philadelphia Press is correct in its statement as to prices—the 
butcher's meat that ple have to eat, and without which they 
can not live in health and comfort in this country, is sold from 
25 to 50 per cent higher in Buffalo than for the same article across 
the river, twenty minutes away. And the same thing is doubt- 
less true all along the Canadian border. ’ 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. The tariff on beef in the United States is 
2 cents a pound and in Canada 3 cents a pound. If this tariff of 
2 cents is doing such infinite mischief here, what is the tariff in 
Canada doing? 

Mr. BACON. I do not know anything about that; but I do 
know that it stands to reason, and any schoolboy can figure it 
out, that if we did not stand in Buffalo and say that we should 
pay 2 cents a pound on every pound of meat that came there, 
there certainly would be people enterprising enough, if they could 


make from 25 to 50 per cent on it, to bring it across and sell it. 
Mr.GALLINGER. Yes; but what would become of the Ameri- 
can industry? 
Mr. BACON. The trouble about that, Mr. President, is—and 


I can not go into it at length, because there is a great deal of 
ground I want to cover, and we have got to get through before 6 
o’clock—the trouble about that is that this tariff does not protect 
the man who raises the beef. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It gives employment to American labor. 
Mr. BACON. The man who raises beef does not get the bene- 
fit of it, but the beef trust gets the entire benefit, and the prices in 


Chicago prove that that is so. % . 

A Senator who once sat here, and who is familiar with that 
business and himself a raiser of beef cattle—I refer to ex- Senator 
Harris, of Kansas could, if now present, tell of the process by 
which the beef trust gets from the producer of the beef his meat 
at a very low rate and sells it to the consumer at a very high rate. 

The consequence of it is that it is true, and every man within 
his own knowledge must testify to its truth, if not in his own ex- 
perience. certainly in his observation, that the great mass of peo- 
ple who formerly ate butchers’ meat every day in the year, and 
the best meat, too, now are able to eat it only occasionally, and 
then many of them are compelled to eat the cheaper classes of 
meat. Go out to-dayin the city of Washington or anywhere else, 
and ask men of the mechanic and laboring classes whether or not 
T have stated the truth in that particular. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me, 
I wish to ask him whether he is in favor of taking off the duty on 
live animals and dressed meats? 

Mr. BACON. It ought certainly to bs reduced. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator was discussing the concrete 
question, and that is a part of a concrete question. 

Mr. BACON. In reply I say that under the present meat 
schedule there is great oppression of the people. I say that exor- 
bitant prices are Fane exacted from them, und that as a conse- 

uence the great mass of the people now do not eat meat as they 
dia formerly, and there ought to be a change of that schedule. 
It ought not to be allowed to remain asit is. It is the duty of 
the Senator, as chairman of the Finance Committee, and of his 
colleagues in the other House belonging to the dominant party, 
who have absolute control of this matter, to look into it and see 
what changes should be made. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Georgia has not yet an- 
swered my question. 

Mr. BACON. I have answered the Senator’s question. The 
Senator asked me whether or not I was in favor of taking off all 
the duty now laid on butchers’ meat, and I said to him that I was 
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repared to answer that question; that while there should be 
action I did not know to what extent the reduction should 
pos not having looked into the details, but that the. Senator and 

party, in charge of legislation in Congress, should look into it 
and determine it, unless they are prepared to say it is all right as 
it stands. I will ask the Senator from Rhode d, is it right 
as it stands?’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. The presumption is that it is right. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; but do I understand the Senator to 
say that it is right? 

r. ALDRICH. I think the duties on live animals and dressed 
meats are all right. 

Mr. BACON. Iam very glad to get the Senator to that point. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that the preas duties are entirely satisfactory to the cattle 
raisers and farmers of the West. 

Mr. BACON. Well, I have not had that information. But 
how is it as to the consumer? How is it with the men who eat 
meat, or who would eat it, if they could afford to pay the present 
prices for it? 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me one word? 

Mr. BACON. I will yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. STEWART. For a question? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator says that the high price of meat 
and the low price of cattle is due to the tariff. May it not be due to 
another cause, that of the cattle being nearly all killed in one place 
and carried over the pigs As placed in cold storage, which 
enables a few men killing the beef to not only furnish the 
meat to the country, but to furnish a very bad class of meat? 
The tariff has nothing to do with this ptomaine meat which is 
poisoning le all over the country. 

Mr. BA . Well, Mr. President, the Senator will not, of 
course, expect me to go into that line now, I hope. 

There is no limit to the range that this discussion could take, 
but I want to present some few things to the Senate before the 
time comes when I must conclude. 

The conclusion to which this discussion brings me is that the 
Republican party does not recognize that any changesare required. 
Their refusal to attempt any changes shows that. If no changes 
are required, let me ask the Republican party when it goes into 
convention in June not to use ambiguous language, but, as they 
have now recognized that there are no such conditions as require 
changes, announce squarely a stand-pat policy, that they do 
not think there ought to be any change, and let the issue be 
squarely made before the country. 

I will say, Mr. President, that interest in this matter has not 
been confined to one political party, but that it has been a gen- 
eral feeling throughout the country—not universal by any means, 
but still general—that there were oppressive schedules, under 
which certain combinations in this country were enabled to shel- 
ter themselves and thereby to oppress the people. That has been 
the Democratic idea for a long time, but still the Democrats have 
been in a minority and could not make themselves felt. But at 
last it seemed as if light was about to break when we had heard 
from the West the manifestation of the general unrest there was 
upon this subject. 

The Republican party of the State of Iowa inaugurated a moye- 
ment which at one time promised to work a reform inside of the 
Republican 1 Iam sorry to say that it has very largely dis- 
appeared and has been abandoned. But I want to read what the 
Republicans of Iowa said on this subject. 

Mr. KEAN. When? 

Mr. BACON. I think it was in 1902 or 1901, I have forgotten 
which. My distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] may 
tell us the exact date. It was when the celebrated Iowa platform 
was adopted, and I am not sure whether it was in 1901 or 1902. The 
Senator on my right can tell us when this important utterance 
was made that I am about to read. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There were two conventions. 

Mr. BACON. I will say that I am reading this from a speech 
of Governor Cummins, in which he recites it. I have not the 
original parme before me, but I haye the quotation from it 
made by Governor Cummins. He says in the course of his speech: 

Permit me to quote two succeeding sentences upon the same subject. 

And here he quotes: 


We favor such changes in the tariff from time to time as become advisable 
through the 15 8 of gur industries and their changing relation to the 
pints pina gabe tienda ead Rehan gag Bombo egg ow 
Seal raon of ps highest 5 possibilities. 

There are two distinct propositions—first, as to changes; second, 
as to 5 of which, in the language of my distin- 
guished friend from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER], have been absolutely 
abandoned by this Republican Congress, 


not 
a 


1904. 
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Again: 

We favor such amendments to the interstate-commerce act as will more 
fully carry out its prohibition of discrimination in rate making and any 
modification of the tariff schedules that may be required to prevent their 
affording shelter to monopoly. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator if the tariff schedules 
mentioned in the paragraph he has just read refer to railroad 
schedules or to Government schedules? 

Mr. BACON. What is the question? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator referred to something in regard to 
interstate commerce, and I thought the article might have refer- 
ence to railroad-tariff schedules. I may be wrong. 

Mr. BACON. It says tariff schedules.” 

Mr. LODGE. Does it notmean railroad-tariff schedules? The 
word is used in connection with railroads, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BACON. No; I should think not. That is not what it 
means. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a curious connection in which to put it. 

Mr. BACON, That is true, but still it is so. 

Mr. LODGE. Government tariffs are not the only tariffs. 

Mr. BACON. Railroads are not shelters for monopoly tariff 
rates. 

Mr. LODGE. Where does the Senator live? They have been 
great shelters for monopolies for years. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly; that may be true as to the rates fur- 
nished to certain customers, such as the Standard Oil Company, 
for instance. But the Senator and I have reference to different 
things. He has reference to the customers of railroads, while I 
have reference to the railroad companies themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. They have generally been supposed to be the 
foundation for monopoly. 

Mr. BACON. But when Governor Cammins uses the word 
“ tariffs” he evidently refers to customs duties. What he says 
immediately thereafter conclusively proves that. 

Mr. DOL R. If my friend will permit me, I will say that 
a very long and somewhat acrimonious debate ensued in Iowa as 
to what was the meaning of those words, the Republicans, prac- 
tically without dissent, disowning the proposition that the tariff 
was a shelter or protection for trusts, or in any sense the author 
of trusts; and owing to that ambiguity and discussion the party 
last year, by unanimous vote, abandoned the language. 

Mr. BACON. Governor Cummins goes on, then, to defend the 
Republican party of Iowa from what he said was an unjust 
charge ve them as to the construction of that language, and 
he uses this language: 

It is the last phrase which, as I understand it, has excited comment 
throughout the len; and breadth of the country. This phrase seems to 
me not only so p. and clear that it is incapable of being misunderstood, 
but also the statement of a self-evident truth in governmental pur Ithas 
been accepted in some quarters as an assertion by the papuh icans of Iowa 
JV (TT 
ana intetion prejudice to give it 9 The Republicans of Iowa 
understand the difference between all the products of combinations or trusts 


and the products in which there have been established monopolies, and their 
declaration is that tariff duties shall not be used to shelter a monopoly. 


Certainly that did not refer to railroad tariffs in the opinion of 
Governor Cummins. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say that the State of Iowa got a good 
deal of celebrity out of the language in that platform, but in 
reality it had been a very common expression in Republican plat- 
forms throughout the country and, in the form in which the Re- 


es manufac 


publicans of Iowa, as a rule, je) aia it, was copied substan- p 


tially from the Republican national platform of 1896. 

Mr. BACON. Right in that connection Governor Cummins 
says this: 

I have heard it said that in this respect our platform occupies Democratic 
ground. If this were so, and it is righteous ground, I would not therefore 
abandon it. From the bottom of my heart I wish that the two parties did 
occupy common territory upon this great field, for the problems that are to 
be solved should not bs vexed with partisan ute. Gnfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not true that we have met upon friendly ground. 

Now it is, Mr. President, that the Democrats are those who de- 
sire that there shall be action upon this ground, and the Repub- 
licans haye turned their backs upon it and repudiated it. 

The first intimation that we had that the Iowa Republicans 
were not going to stand upon that platform was in a speech made 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. AL- 
LISON], than whom there is no man held in higher, if so high, 
esteem in this Senate. My distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER] is doubtless entirely familiar with that speech; but I 
will read an extract from it as showing the first intimation we 


had thatthe Iowa idea wasabout to beabandoned. In the course 
os that speech the distinguished senior Senator from Iowa said 


The tariff plank in our State platform is not a declaration in favor of tar- 
iff revision, nor is it a declaration against tariff revision. 
Our political enemies demand a defense of the details of present tariff laws, 
and they charge us with standing pled to the maintenance of e 
rates. This is not the Republican position, and so to officially answer the 
charge it is eminently proper to make the declaration contained in the Iowa 
platform. 
$ $ 


$ * * * = 

If the State convention of Iowa should declare specifically for tariff revi- 
sion. or for any specific remedy for trusts, I doubt not the Iowa delegation 
would be very prompt to heed, and certainly the Iowa members of the Cab- 
inet will bring the subject to the careful attention of the President. 

After that yery definite and unambiguous expression of opinion 
on the part of the senior Senator from Iowa concerning the pur- 
poses of the Iowa Republicans, we were naturally all filled with 
apprehension that the reform which we thought the Iowa Repub- 
licans were about to introduce in their party,and which we hoped 
would be spread and be adopted by other Republicans all over the 
United States, was about to be abandoned; and, sure enough, 
when the convention met there was a very remarkable utterance 
upon the subject of the tariff. When it came to the question as 
to what enunciation should be made as to the tariff in the Iowa 
platform, we have this very definite one: : 

Duties that are too low should be increased, and duties that are too high 
should be reduced. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Keran in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. : 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator from Georgia dispute 
either of those propositions? 

Mr. BACON. I do not. I think that is a self-evident truth 
that nobody could N dispute and one of the most catholic 
utterances which I have ever heard, upon which everybody can 
stand. If a man was dissatisfied with the schedules, he would 
say, of course. They ought to be reduced and will be reduced; 
therefore I will stand by the Republican party; and if he were 
satisfied with the schedules, he would say, of course, They are 
not too high, and they will not be reduced, and therefore I will 
stand by the Republican party.“ That made everything lovely 
in the E TE party in Iowa. 

A pop writer, Mr. President, has compared that plank in the 
Iowa platform to one of the utterances of famous Jack Bunsby, the 
8 seafaring man of Dombey and Son. After the Son and 
Heir the name of the ship that carried Walter to far- away seas 
had sailed, and a long time had passed and no news could be gath- 
ered of it and it was feared the ship was lost, our dear old friend 
Captain Cuttle went with Florence to consult Jack Bunsby as to 
whether he thought the Son and Heir had gone down and Walter 
had been lost. The oracular mse of Jack Bunsby was this; 
If so be he is dead. my opinion is that he will not come back any 
15 = so be he is alive, my opinion is he will. Do I say he 

Oe 

Mr. President, I have here a cartoon, made by the young gentos 
Berryman, which, if I were to follow the example of our distin- 
guished friend from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] in endeavoring to 
convert the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD into a pictorial daily, I might 
ask the privilege of introducing but for the fact that the like- 
nesses in it are too correct and it would be entirely too personal 
todoso. But I will say that, as the result of this convention in 
which this oracular announcement of the position of the Repub- 
licans of Iowa was made, it represents the animal which is recog- 
nized as the emblem of the “grand old y ”—the elephant 
and by his side, leading him and marching with him, a very 
rominent Republican who was supposed to have been influential 
in the phrasing of that utterance by the Iowa Republican con- 
vention. On the rump of the animal, facing to the rear, is an- 
other very prominent Iowa Republican, with a muzzle on and 
bound hand and foot and placarded ‘* You can’t lose A. B.,“ and 
underneath the cartoon is written“ We are all in line.” And so 
ga! were, but facing in age: directions. 

e all know, Mr. Presi ent, that in mediæval times those in 
authority were not very particular as to the methods by which 
they secured their plunder out of the common people. I use the 
word “ plunder,” but I am not using it offensively as to the tariff, 
although it might be gae roper to be done in some cases. But 
I never realized the fact that the scientific method of getting 
plunder out of the people without their exactly knowing how it 
was done, as is accomplished through means of the protective 
tariff, was of ancient origin. But it is proved to be by one of the 
utterances of the noble Brutus, which I shall read, and which I 
can not imagine could ever have been put into his mouth by the 
author of Julius Cæsar unless he had himself known something 
about the protective tariff. In the celebrated controversy between 
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sips and Cassius, Brutus, in a rage of indignation, uses these 
words: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. 
Iam utterly unable, Mr. President, to understand how even so 
t an intellect as the author of Julius Cesar should have ever 
ound such language unless he knew something practically, and 
a great deal, about the operations of a protective tariff. 
ADDITIONAL HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 3165) providing for second and additional homestead 
entries, and for other purposes; which was on page 1, lines 3 and 
4, to strike out the words or who may hereafter make.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iwill say to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
Pl. ATT] and to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] that 
this billhas met the approval of the De ent. It allows home- 
steaders who have failed to secure their homesteads and who 
have sufficient proof that such failure has been through no fault 


on their part to make a second entry. It only applies to past 
hom ing and not to future homesteading. 

I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of the House 
of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The bill (H. R. 11586) to permit the construction of a smelter 
on the Colville Indian Reservation, and for other purposes, was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ithink that bill has been consid- 
ered by the Committee on Indian Affairs, and that they have 
practically agreed to a similar Senate bill. So I wish this bill 
might lie on the table until to-morrow. when, if I find such to be 
the case, I shall ask to have the bill called up, and put on its sec- 
ond reading, and also on its 5 

The PRESIDING OFFIC In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TOWN-SITE FUND. 


The bill (H. R. 12382) ay neh | the payment of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw town-site fund, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. With reference to this House bill 
the Committee on Indian Affairs have heretofore reported a Sen- 
ate bill, which I have compared with the Honse bill, and the two 
bills are in identically the same language, including the amend- 
ments which the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs recom- 
mended. If there be noobjection, I will, therefore, ask that the 
House bill shall be considered and put on its passage at the pres- 
ent time. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I, of course, would not want to | Cad 


object, but I simply desire to express the hope that the bill is so 
drawn as to enable those Indians to take care of certain warrants 


which have been long since past due and which were issued in | isch 


. ent, as I understand, for the services of their school-teachers. 
35 
mit the application of a part is money at purpose 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut 
cumulated town-site fund shall be paid tothe Choctaws per capita. 
BAILEY. Then, of course, Mr. President, it would not 
lication of it to a tribal obligation. 
of Connecticut. I suppose not. 
Mr. BAILEY. Ire 


and I am advised by those constituents that the Choctaw legisla- 
ture has recently , and the governor of the Choctaw people 
has approved, a to pay these warrants, and that they only 
need either the Federal Government toadvance to them the funds 
out of what it now holds for their account, or else to authorize 
them in some way to make the provision. I desire to protest 
the division of thisfundamong those people individually 
while their obligations asa governmentare going unpaid amongst 
my constituents. 
As the Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from Nevada 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, will recall, I did 


appear before that committee and urge that some provision be a hoard 
land 


made for the payment of those warrants. 

I not only feel that as a matter of justice to my constituents it 
ought to be done, but I feel that as a matter of justice to the good 
name of the Indians, whose tribal relation is soon to be dissolved, 
they ought not to be left with any obligation unprovided for, and 
particularly they ought not to be left with an obligation which 


Connecticut if this bill will per- 88 


represents the labor of American eitizens in teaching their chil- 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If the Senator objects to the pas- 
sage of this bill, all I will ask at the present time is that the House 
bill may be substituted on the Calendar for the Senate bill which 
has already been sp ae and is now upon the Calendar. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ihave no desire tointerfere with the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, but if taking that course will afford us some 
opportunity to provide by amendment for these warrants, I shall 
be gratified to see it taken. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let the House bill be substituted 


on the Calendar for the Senate bill. 
Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 


ordered, and the bill (S. 4657) authorizing the payment of the 
5 and Chickasaw town-site fund will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

COAL CITY (ILL.) PORT OF DELIVERY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 12899) constituting Coal City, IIl., a port of delivery, which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. Nobody objects to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Committee on Commerce have exam- 
ined the bill and favor its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Lask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14093) to incorporate the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, The bill was read the other day and 
was objected to by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
who now withdraws his objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was read in full the 
other day. The amendments reported by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will be stated. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, section 1, line 4, before the 
word “Carnegie,” to strike out said; in line 5, before the name 
Dodge.“ to strike out the letter E and insert the letter H:“ 
in line 8, after the name Hutchinson,“ to insert Samuel P. 
Langley; and in line 10, after the name Morrow,” to insert 
s Ethan A. Hitchcock; ” so as to make the section read: 


That the persons following, being ms who are now trustees of the 
Carnegie Institution, namely, Wexander John S. Billi John L. 
. Cleveland H. Dodge. William N. Frew, Lyman J. Daniel 
C. Gilman, John — Henry L. We hoes William Wirt K. es L. 
Hutchinson, Samue P. illi Lindsay, Seth Low, Wa © Mac- 
Veagh, Darius O. Mills, S. Weir Mitchell, William Morrow, Ethan A. 
cock, n Root, JOHN C. SPOONER, Andrew D. te, les D. Wal- 
cott, Carroll D. Wrigh ir a tes and successors, dul chosen, are 
hereby ine: ra d to bea y corporate a the name of the 
tion of anaon and by that name sha own and 

have perpetual suce with the powers, limitations, anı 


. This bill provides that the ac- | herein contained. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 4, after Sxo. 2,” to 
strike out: 
ane = ere 3 8 n 8 8 

5 ee buildings, laboratories, books, and a 
reamed ane 57 a Pye vi ma pod gig character to stu 
bes 8 and in pal Tae F 

And insert: 

That the objects of the corporation shall be to encourage, in the 
and most liberal manner, investigation, research, and 8 the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the improvement of mankind; and in particular. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on 3, section 8, line 17, before 
the name Dodge,“ to strike out the letter E“ and insert the 
letter H;“ in line 19, after the name Hutchinson,“ to insert 
“ Samuel P. Langley; and in line 21, after the word Morrow,“ 
to insert Ethan A. Hitchcock; ” soas to read: 


co’ 
and 


SEC. 3. That the direction and management of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion and the.control and of its and funds shall be vested in 
of t twenty-two in num com: of the following 
individuals: Alexander John 8. John L. Cadwalader, Cleve- 
H. „William N. Frew, Lyman J. Gage, Daniel ©. Gilman, J 
Hey, H J Higginson. William Wirt Howe. Charles L. Hutchinson, 
Sammel P. iliam Lindsay. Seth Low, Wayne MacVeagh, Darius 
O. Mills, S. We itchell, Wiliam W. Morrow, Ethan A. Hitchcock, Elihu 
Root, Joms C. SPOONER, Andrew D. White, Charles D. Walcott, Carroll D. 
Wright, who shall constitate the first board of trustees. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


* 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were con in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH W, I. KEMPA, 


Mr. SPOONER. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 5462) for the relief of Joseph 
W. I. Kempa, executor of the last will and testament of William 
J. Grutza, deceased, to report it with amendments, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. It will take but 
a moment. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with amendments, on 4, 
line 4, after the word cause,” to strike out said and insert 
‘‘all;” in the same line, after the word assessment, to strike 
out for said” and insert ‘‘of;’? in line 5, after the word 
“against,” to strike out the said; in line 6, after the word 
“of,” to strike out said; in line 8, after the word “to,” to 
strike out cause a refunding of and insert refund; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enac tc., That the Secretary of Ahe TET, be, and he is hereby, 
e oat a ted to cause all assessment of eritance tax against 
z SW Ta Š 1 5 5 H pene willand 3 of Wopen: J. Groa 
deceased, to be a ; an o Secre 0 Treasury be, an 

hereby, authorized and directed to refund the inheritance tax so collected 


by reason of the assessment made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Went nt any euch tae which may have attached to the said property by rex: 
wW 

na of the operation oF the said law of June 13, 1898, sf 

The amendments were to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, to strike 
out the preamble; which was agreed to. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT CAPE HATTERAS, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 7264) to provide for the construction of a light-house and 
fog signal at Diamond Shoals, on the coast of N Carolina, at 
Cape Hatteras; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill (S. 2319) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a light-house and fog signal at Diamond Shoals, on the 
coast of North Carolina, at Cape Hatteras, is substantially the 
same as the bill just laid before the Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the House bill may be considered at this time. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nothing is to be paid until the light-house is 
built and has been operated successfully for five years. 

Mr. GORMAN. ‘Then how much is to be paid? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Five hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 
A similar bill has passed the Senate at this session. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the House be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 2319) to provide for the construction of 
a light-house and fog signal at Diamond Shoal, on the coast of 
North Carolina, at Cape Hatteras. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, 
Mr, NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5504) to amend an act entitled “An act to 


authorize the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to con- 
1 85 a bridge across the Mississippi River, approved March 29, 


The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 

ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LAND OFFICE FEES, 

Mr. GAMBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4452) relative to fees and commissions on 
final entry or commutation of homestead entries. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

Tho bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments, in line 5, after the word “shall,” to insert “in all 
cases;’’ and at the end of the bill to insert: 


and the registers and receivers shall not be entitled to collect any further 
commissions on moneys received on commuted homestead entries under the 
Provisions of the second paragraph of section 2238 of the United States Re- 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in making commutation or final entry of a home- 
stead entry, in addition to the price to be paid for the land the entryman 
shall in all cases pay the ane fees and commissions as now provided by law 
where the price of the land is $1.25 per acre, and the registers and receivers 
shall not be entitled to collect any further commission on moneys received 
on comm homestead entries under the provisions of the second para- 
graph of section 2238 of the United States Revised Statutes. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 6 o'clock havin 
ee the Senate takes a recess until to-morrow morning, at 1 
o’clock. 

The Senate accordingly took a recess (at 6 o’clock p. m.) until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, April 27, 1904, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The Senate reassembled, at the expiration of the recess, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 
SENECA INDIAN LANDS IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. KEAN. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
on the 19th instant. and I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent to submit a report from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. Is 
there objection? The Chair hearsnone. The report is before the 
Senate. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That_the Commites on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof appointed Lj ee chairman, is hereby authorized to investigate the 
claim of the Ogden 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC RUINS, ETC, 


Mr. TELLER. Day before yesterday I objected to the passage 
of a bill in which the scientists of this country are greatly inter- 
ested. There were some objections that I had to the bill. After 
consulting with them I prepared yesterday, with their approval, 
an amendment which I to substitute for the bill, and that 
the bill be put on its o. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. hat is the bill? 

Mr. TELLER. It is a bill for the preservation of the antiquities 
in the West. I desire to call up the bill this morning, for there 
has been a great deal of interest taken in it by the scientific peo- 
ple of the country, and inasmuch as I objected to the bill I feel 
that I ought to do so. I offer an amendment which is agreeable 
to the ies interested in securing a measure for this varpa, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks for the present consideration of the bill (S. 5603) for the 
preservation of historic and prehistoric ruins, monuments. archæ- 
ological objects, and other antiquities, and to prevent their coun- 
ae Ns The bill has been read in full to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. I move an amendment asa substitute to the 
bill reported by the Committee on Public Lands. It is substan- 
tially ser neke measure, but with some things left out of the bill 


as reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
the Senator from Colorado will be read. : Š by 
ane SECRETARY. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


That for the purpose of preserving and protecting from despoliation the 
historic and 3 2 monuments, archmological objects, and other 
3 and the work of the American aborigines on the public lands of 
the United States, all said historic and prehistoric ruins, monuments, archæ- 
ological objects, and other antiquities are hereby placed in the care and cus- 

y of the Secre of the Interior, with authority to grant permits ro ner 
sons whom he may deem 8 qualified to examine, excayate, and 
antiquities in the same: vided, however, That the work of such persons to 
whom ts may be ted by the seta of the Interior is under- 
taken for the benefit of some inco; ted public museum, university, col- 
lege, scientific society, or educational institution, either foreign or domestic, 
for the of increasing and advancing the knowledge of historical, ar- 
cho) anthropol: or ethnological science. 

Seo. 2. That the Secre of the Interior may make temporary with- 
drawals of the land on which such prehistoric ruins, monuments, archmo- 
logical objects, and other antiquities are located, including only the land 
pet or such preservation and not exceeding in one place one section of 
land. The Secretary of the Interior may detail custodians of such ruins or 
groups of ruins, with the view to their protection and preservation, and it 
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shall be the duty of such custodians to prohibit and prevent unauthorized 
i ving therefrom of antiquities. 
Sec. 3. That it shall bethe duty of theSecretary of the Interior to grant to 


permit being indorsed by the governor of the State or Territory wherein the 
rage t That the Secretary to grant 
EC, 4, 
rmits for the purposes set forth in the foregoing sections to foreign na- 
i m 


Linger Traakiassa or scientific societ 
8 of ators 5 anthropological, or sei- 


an 
VF in the 
Museum or in some public museum in the State er Territory within 


which explora‘ X 
Suc. 5. That permits granted to institution or society shall state the 
— 4 oe locality in which 5 investigations are to be conducted, 
and shall require that the work begin within a stated time, and that the work 
such excavations have been 


That of all tin 3 eee 
. 6. t ms and explorations 0 a 
sated. $ 5 Interior hie ee 


{ ‘ational 

: 7. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to make 
and publish from time to time such rules and tions as he shall deem 
expedient and necessary for the purpose of carrying ont the provisions of 


lands of the United States, who Enowiugly and intenti con- 
bli of the or W. y in = 
—.— enters into, aids, abets, or ipates in any manner whatever in any 
excavations or ga of o or the destruction or in- 

to any grave or re on the public lands of the United 


858 any of | 5 of act, shall 5 
FVVVVVVVVVVVTVVVVVVV bind pen WAE 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Tho bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
UTAH SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. BURROWS. Iam instructed by the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections to report a resolution, which I ask may be 


read, 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
investigation of the tand title of REED S to 
5 1 from the Site of Utal the Gomunities 
vileges and Elections of the ‘bcommit 


laces as may suit the convenience o: 
th same power and authority in all as are conferred on said com- 
Ee ee PE Ane seer ateplad be tue Denata JANES $5, 06 


or 


Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 


and 
GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the i 


i votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 


That the House 


recede from its amendm 

16, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 40, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 60, 86, 92, 93, and 105. 
recede its disagreement 

ments of the 6 


ment as follows: In lines 4and 5 of said amendment strike out 
the words“ approved April —, 1904,“ and insert in lien thereof 
the following: passed during the present session of Congress; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 22. and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows; In line 2 of said amendment, after the word 
“ offices,” insert the following: “, except such employees as were 
transferred by the Secretary of War to the military information 
division of the General Staff prior to April 1, 1904; and the 


Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement. to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 6 of said amendment strike out all after 
the word “States,” down to and including the word “s in 
line 7, and insert in lien thereof the words the proceeds; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 6 of said amendment strike out the word 
first“ and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘fourth;’’ and the 
Senate a to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: and Senate documents numbered 284, 293, 
and 300;” and the te agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senatenumbered 89, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: ‘‘ The accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury are hereby authorized and directed to reopen and adjust the 
claim of the State of Missouri, under the act to reimburse the 
State of Missouri for moneys expended for the United States in 
enrolling and equipping and provisioning militia forces to aid in 
suppressing the 5 approved April 17. 1866, on the basis of 
like claims of Indiana, Michigan, New York, Maine, and 
sylyania;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Add atthe end of said amendment, after the 
word cents,“ the following: , and the nce of payment 
hereunder shall be in full for all claims, of the character herein 
provided for, by the State of Texas; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


Penn- 


L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
ESTATE OF ARTEMUS E. GIBSON. 


Mr. HALE. I should like to make a request of the Senate. I 
have been unable to be in the Senate for the last two weeks, hay- 
ing been engaged on ap iation bills. There are two bills of 
little account which I should like to have passed at the pres- 
ent time, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 7718) for the relief of the estate 
of Artemus E. Gibson. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I desire to ask whether itis the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Maine to allow us to take up the Calen- 
dar for a while, or whether we can not go to the Calendar, but 
must call up individual bills by asking unanimousconsent in order 
to pass them? I have been waiting for the last two weeks to have 
some bills passed which are very important to my section of the 
country, and I think we ought to be allowed an equal privilege 
here, if it is ible to do so. 


Mr. . I shall not 

. Ido not want to object to the Senator’s 
request. 

Mr. HALE, The Committee eli alee proposes in the 
next ten minutes to present its last conference report, and then 
the whole field will be open. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine 
when the Committee on Appropriations desires to have the Sen- 
ate adjourn? We all understand that after the appropriation 
bills are out of the way the next order of 
journment. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw my request, 


business is final ad- 
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Mr. FORAKER. I hope the Senator from Maine will not 
withdraw his request. I wish to make a similar one. I think 
= eie from Maine ought to have an opportunity to call up 

e bills 

Mr. BLACKBURN, So do I. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Iowa, who has charge of the 
sundry civil rite et bill, is ready to submit the conference 


re upon it. 

Mr. HAN x SBROUGH.. I do not object to the Senator’s request, 
Mr. President. I do not wish to be understood as objecting to it. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is pre per that some of us 
who have had recognition should state that during the entire 
session, so far as I know, the Senator from Maine has made no 
request of this kind. I think he ought to be granted the privilege. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. E there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
to the estate of Artemus E. Gibson, deceased, duplicates in lieu of 
United States 4 per cent registered bonds of the funded loan of 
1907, Nos. 110479 and 110480 for $100 each, and 90398 for $1,000, 
inscribed in the name of Artemus E. Gibson and alleged to have 
been lost or destroyed. But the Doge erate of the estate 
of Artemus E. Gibson shall first Treasury a bond ina 
sum equal to the amount of the princi 
interest that would accrue thereon until the same shall become 
due or payable, with good and sufficient sureties, to be 8 
by the Secretary of t ee conditioned to indemnify and 
save harmless the United States from any claim because of the 
lost or destroyed bonds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES FOR TARGET PRACTICE. 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4236) to pay claimants for damages to private prop- 


pat fied y reason of mortar practice at Fort Preble, Me., during the | ing 
of 1 tituted 


Lea cheep te reported bya board of army officers cons to 
the same. 

Mr. KEAN. The bill has been read. 

Mr, HALE. ＋ʒI5 Bar DNE 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported | an 
. i ith i 
6, after the word “practi i 
Preble, Me., during the fall of 1901; and on page 2, line 8, after 
the word dollars, to insert 
allat Fort Preble, Me.s i to Mrs. Emme, 
at 1. N. Ya DEM Pert usen, $28, at Fort H. G. Wright, N. 

So as to make the bill read: 

and h 

re eee e e e 8 Treasury be, ro ot 
of the United States arising ont of damages to private proper 65 
as ascertained and re to 


ractice, as the Secreta: 
board board ol. ar officers constituted for Stores 


Harriet S. W. 33 to F F. H. Harf 
— to Nicholas Mospan 


at Fort e Mass.; 
eth Denes. $25 nd + Fort Hamil- 


ie RY to E. M. Ferguson, $25, t Fort 

. . M. a 

~ There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
ppropriated, a sum sufficient to pay said several 


The amendments were agreed to 

The bill was nbd shag to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were con 

The bill was ordered E for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to pay claimants 
for damages to private property by reason of mortar practice at 
Fort Preble, Me.: Fort Winthrop, Mass.; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
and Fort H. G. Wright. N. V., as reported by board of army offi- 
cers constituted to ascertain the same.” 


ESTATE OF JOHN JACOBY, 


Mr. FORAKER, I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3048) for the relief of the estate of the 
late John Jacoby. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It authorizes the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
the accounting officers of the Treasury to settle with the admin- 
istrator of the estate of John Jacoby all matters, controversies, 
dues, or accounts out of the several contracts between 


of law 
ended at and 


John Jacoby and the District of Columbia. 
The settlement 
that all contracts between Jacoby and the District 


shall be made upon the basis and 


l of 2 bonds and the Senate. 


of | for Alaska, and for o mide 


were terminated by the death of Jacoby and did not survive his 
death or the annulment of the contracts declared by the District 
of Columbia thereafter, and that the estate of John Jacoby is not 
chargeable with the increased cost, if any, to the District of Co- 
lumbia of completing sewers and other public work by reason of 
the District thereafter entering into contracts with other persons 
for the completion thereof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2698) to establish a rei station at or near the 
entrance to Tillamook Bay, Oregon; a: 

A bill (S. 3182) to pay certain Seven (Indian) warrants held 
by James M. Shackelford. 

The message also announced that the House had — with 
amendments the bill (8.5557) to authorize the boa psn 
commissioners of the county of 8 in the 8 
of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut 
River between Chicopee and West Springfield, in said county and 
Commonwealth; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13860) making 
9 for the ei of the Military Academy for the 
flscal year ending June 1905, and for other purposes; asks a 
conference with the Senate on the 1 votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PARKER, Mr. MONDELL, 
= Mr. SULZER managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to e 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreei 
of stad Houses on the amendments of the House to the Dr 
A bill (S. 127) authorizing the j i? oining of Kalorama avenue; 

A bill (S. 2135) to connect Euclid place with Erie street; 

A bill (S. 2621) for the widening af V street NW.; 

A bill (S. 2710) for the 7 of connecting highways on the 
east and west sides of the logical Park, District of Columbia; 


and 
A bill (S. 8869) for the extension of Albemarle street. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 
A bill 8. 2382) Sh roviding for the  resurvey of certain townships 
in Routt and Rio Blanco counties, in the State of Colorado; 
A bill (S. 3035) supplemental to and amendatory of an act en- 
titled “An act makin arer provision for a 3 government 
une 6, 1900; 


A bill (8. 3117) to iness in the district court of the 


d. United States for the beriet of Oregon: 


A bill (8. 3129) to promote the circulation of reading matter 
among the blind; 

A bill (S. $338) to amend and codify the laws relating to mu- 
nicipal corporations in the district of Alaska: 

A bill (S. 8777) ) granting ting a pension to Sarah S. Smith; 

A bill (S. 4651) the relef of James T. Barry and Richard 
198 855 executors of the last will and testament of Martin Dow- 

A bil (8. 5255) to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation, in Minnesota 
A bill (S. 5369) to extend to Peoria, IL, Berk ae ta the 
seventh section of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, 
governing the immediate transportation of merchandise without 


A (8,3 ent; 
U (S. 5475) granting a pension to Mar a7 M. Rice; 
bill (H. — 4) granting a pension to Michael O’Brien, alias 


1 Cliffo 

Satta R. 875) for the relief of Harry C. Mix; 
H. R. 1953) to provide for an additional associate justice 
me court of the Territory of New Mexico; 

fore H. R. 8421) for the relief of Russel A, McKinley: 

bill (H. R. 8285) granting an increase of pension to William 


8. Peck 
A ball (H. R. 8790) granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel; 
A bill (H. R. 12666) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell; 
A bill (H. R. 13936) granting an increase of pension to John W. 


Thomas; 
pA bil GE. R. 14401) granting an increase of pension to Eli 


al 
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A bill (H. R. 14533) to change and fix the time for holding the 
district and circuit courts for 


e northern division of the eastern 
district of Tennessee; 


A bill (H. R. 14673) to create a new division of the southern 
judicial district of Iowa, and to provide for terms of court at 
venport, Iowa, and for a clerk for said court, and for other 


purposes; z A 2 

A bill (H. R. 14700) granting an increase of pension to Hamden 
C. Washburn: 

A bill (H. R. 14826) to amend the homestead laws as to certain 
unappropriated and unreserved lands in Nebraska; r 

A bill (H. R. 14944) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, W. Va.; and 

A bill (H. R. 15228) establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I present the agreement of the conferees on 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, so called. This is a final 
agreement. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iask the Senator from Iowa whether he will 
delay the reading of the conference report that I ort call w a 
little bill in which the public is interested, not myself individu- 
ally. It is not an individual bill, but a bill in relation to the 
assignment of diplomatic and consular officers. I should like to 
have it passed. The State Department is anxious that it should 
become a law. i 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair recognized the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. : 

Mr. CULLOM. I appeal to him. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am appealed to by several Senators. I think 
the conference report will. not take long, and then I trust that a 
few minutes at least may be taken up with requests for unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report will be 


The Secretary proceeded to read the conference report. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think, inasmuch as the only 
r privilege we have with reference to a conference rt is to 
oat it read, we ought to at least have order enough in the Cham- 
ber to hear it. : 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Connecticut 
must be aware how difficult it is to keep order the last two or 
three days of a session. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam aware of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair tries his best to have 


order. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I am aware of it. And yetI know 
that it is during the last two or three days of a session that the 
most important legislation of the session is passed, and I do not 
think it onght to be neglected. 8 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the con- 
ference report, which is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14416) making appropriations for sundry civil of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 

, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 5, 6, 
8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 34, 35, 38, 40, 43, 45, 
46, 50, 54, 62, 68, 64, 65, 66, 78, 81, 100, 102, 105, 106, 108, 110, 112, 
119, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 163, 164, 165, and 169. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 9, 19, 22, 27, 28, 29, 81, 33, 36, 
87, 39, 41, 42, 44, 51, 52, 55, 56, 59, 60, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 79, 82, 83, 84, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 107, 109, 111, 
113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 181, 182, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 142, 143, 146, 154, 155, 
156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 166, 167, 168, 170, and 171, and agree 
to the same. X 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lien of the dais inserted by said amendment 
insert as a new paragraph ihe following: ; j 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to acquire, 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, ä known 
as the Peabody and Gunton properties, immediately adjacent to 
the site of the said custom-house building, abutting on Water 
street, Exchange place, and Post-Office avenue, in the city of Bal- 
timore, Md., at a cost not to exceed the sum of ninety thousand 
dollars; and the said Secretary is hereby authorized to use for 
that purpose the sum of twenty-four thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars and eighty-one cents remaining available from 
the purchase of the Merchants’ National Bank property, together 


with the further sum of sixty-five thousand and eleven dollars 
and nineteen cents, which sum is hereby appropriated for that 
p ee 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment strike out the 


words “one hundred and seventy-five thousand“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words“ one hundred and seventy-one thousand 
six hundred;” and in line 5 of said amendment, after the word 
four,“ insert the words and not covered by insurance;“ and 
at the end of said amendment. after the word “five,” insert the 
following: Provided, That said release shall operate as a bar to 
any claim of said Henry Smith & Sons for any damages incurred 
by them in constructing said building in excess of said sum of 
one hundred and seventy-one thousand six hundred dollars; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment after the word 
States,“ in line 9, down to and including the word company,” 
in line 15; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 17, and a; to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: After the word “ dollars,“ at the end of the 
amended paragraph, insert the following: , and for the fiscal 
year nineteen hundred and six estimates shall be submitted here- 
under embracing all sums expended for this service out of other 
appropriations made by Congress;” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 8249, 000; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede fromits disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $290,000; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: ‘‘Ambrose Channel light station, New 
York: Detailed estimates shall be submitted to Congress at its 
next session for a complete of lighting Ambrose Channel, 
including the number and c ter of lights required and the 
cost of each; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment strike out the word 
“ seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “‘fifty;” and 
after the word dollars,“ at the end of said amendment, insert 
the following: ; and the Light-House Board is authorized to em- 
ploy temporarily at Washington not exceeding three draftsmen, 
to be paid at current rates, to prepare the plans for the tenders for 
which appropriations are made by this act, such draftsmen to be 
paid from and equitably charged to the appropriations for build- 

such vessels; such employment to cease and determine on or 
before the date when, the plans for such vessels being finished, 
proposals for building said vessels are invited by advertisement; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment strike out the word 
Seventyfive“ and insert in lieu thereof the word fifty;“ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment strike out the word 
“ seyenty-five ” and insert in lieu thereof the word ' fifty;’’ and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $740,000;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed insert ten;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $132,860;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed insert three;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same, - 


1904, 


That the House recede from its disageeement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 67, and agree tothe same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 5160, 520;““ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 8 of said amendment, after the word 
one,“ insert the word assistant; and the Senate agree to the 


same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“A joint commission composed of three Senators, namely, Hon. 
GEORGE P. WETMORE, of Rhode Island, Hon. RUSSELL A. ALGER 
of Michigan, and Hon, ARTHUR P. GORMAN, of Maryland, and 
three Members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, namely, Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, of Illinois, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM P, HEPBURN, of Iowa, and Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, of 


in accordance with the plans therefor by the late Thomas 
U. Walter, with such modifications thereof as they may deem ad- 
vantageous or n , and for each and every con- 


is hereby appropriated the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as 
8 th dent of the Capitol Building 
rvision of said com- 


gress, after proper advertisements and the tion of bids, and 
said superintendent, subject to the direction and approval of such 
commission, shall employ such professional and personal services 
in seg hae with said work, when authorized 5 the aforesaid, 
as may be necessary. occurring by resignation or 
otherwise in the mem p of said commission shall be filled by 
the presiding officer of the Senate or House, according as the va- 
cancy occurs in the Senate or 
mission.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 104, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “‘ $1,087,920;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“To enable a commission, which is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Library of the Senate, and the chairman of the Committee 
on the Library of the House of Representatives of the 5 
Congress, to select a site on the public grounds of the ict of 
Columbia for astatue of Thomas Jefferson, to cost, complete, not 
to exceed $100,000; and to procure plans and designs for the same, 
to be reported to Congress during its next session, $5,000.” 

And Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment 
of the Senate numbered 137, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 15 of 


twenty-three; and the Senate agree 5 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 


ment insert: 815,000: and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 144, and to the same with an 


to and ety, 
ted,” at the end of the amendment; and the Senate agree 


to same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 145, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment in- 
sert 815,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with an amend- 
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ment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment in- 
sert 85,000; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 


M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate; 
JAMES A. HEMENWAY, 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


M. E. BENTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. te oes of 5 I wish 3 5 
again the first part of the newly constructed paragraph relating 
to the extension of the Capitol building. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

A joint commission com: three Senators, name 4 E. 
. — of Rhode Isla: 8 A. ALGER of j es pet on, 
ARTHUR P. GORMAN of land, and three Members of the House of Reg. 
resentatives of the Fifty-eighth Congress, namely, Hon. JOSEPH G.CANNON 
of eae te oa WILLIAM P. HEPBURN of Iowa, and Hon. James D. R 
ARDSON O which by created, is authorized to inquire 
zapori to Congress at its next session i pikes in detail and estimates ot cost for 


e extension completion of the tol building, in accordance with th 
therefor by the late Tens U. Walter, withsuch modifications 
thereof as they may deem advantageous or necessary. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is all that need be reread. 


3 ane 1 ose 
p open e approval of Congress, but it will be said 
then that Congress has committed to the project 


either House of to that project. 

Mr. . ident, I do not agree with the Senator 
from Connecticut that in the scheme for extending the eastern 
front of the Capitol there will be no word said er. am as 


to the Wal because it is declared 
may modify it. We are not committed to it, because it 
stated that no movemen: any work in this direction shall 


be made until Congress authorizes it. It is only to be done when 
it is authorized, and not before, and if any plan is presented that 
to any extent di the eastern front I wish to give notice that 
I shall oppose it as strongly as I baye done here. I shall not con- 
sider that Iam in any way bound by what is in this bill. Iwould 
not have consented to it if I had not that view. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Connecticut asked that onl 
the first portion of the substitute amendment should be an 
Taking the whole amendment together, the Senator from Maine 
2 tantially stated its effect. It must, of course, be author - 
the 


An, Congress before any step shall betaken except to prepare 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 

what action was taken upon the amendment removing the limi- 
tation upon coinage of subsidiary silver coins? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senate conferees receded from that 
amendment, and did so readily, because on a careful examination 
of the condition of the law on the subject we understand that 
what we to insert in the bill is already the law—thatis 
to say, thereis no limitation now, under the existing statutes, upon 


d | the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase bullion 


and coin subsidiary coinage. That matter was very carefully in- 
vestigated by several gentlemen, not only by the Committee on 
Appropriations, but also by the Committee on Finance; and the 
Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the Committee on 

i , is prepared undoubtedly to defend the position that the 
Committee on Appropriations has taken upon that subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In view of the evident misunderstanding as 
to the purpose of this amendment and its effect, I should like to 
make a very brief statement. 

This matter has been very carefully reconsidered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and they agree with entire nnanimity that there 
is no need of the legislation suggested in this bill. ey agree 
with the statement made by the Senator from Iowa that at the 
present moment there is no limitation or restriction upon the 
amount of subsidiary silver coin which may be coined or upon 


the right of the Director of the Mint to purchase bullion for such 

coinage. Perhaps it is desirable that I should state some of the 

reasons that haye led the committee to reach this conclusion. 
The coinage act of 1853 reduced the relative weight of half dol- 
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lars, quarters, and dimes below that of the standard dollar, and 
gave to them for the first time the character of subsidiary coin- 
age. That act authorized the Director of the Mint to purchase 
bullion for such coinage and to coin subsidiary coin without any 
limit either as to the amount to be purchased or to be coined. 

That act remained in force until the coinage act of 1873 was 
passed. This act continued the same authority to the Director 
of the Mint to purchase bullion and to coin subsidiary coinage 
without limit. This power to purchase bullion was incorporated 
into the Revised Statutes as section 3526, and has remained un- 
changed from that time to the present. 

There is no limit upon the purchase of silver bullion for sub- 
sidiary coinage now, and there never has been, except that imposed 
b erence by the limit placed upon the coinage of subsidiary 
ar, foma first by theactof 1876, which limited the amount outstand- 
ing at any time to $50,000,000. This limit remained in force until 
the act of 1900 was passed, when it was repealed and the limit of 
coin outstanding at any time was fixed at $100.000,000. This lat- 
he 1 was continued until the sundry civil appropriation act 
of 1903 was passed. In that acta provision was inserted which re- 
moved all limitations on the amount of subsidiary coin outstand- 


e act of 1900 also gave additional authority for the coinage 
of subsidiary coin from the silver bullion in the 8 pur- 
chased under the act of 1890 for another purpose—that is, for the 
purpose of being coined into standard silver dollars. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator right there will allow me to re- 
mind him that it is at the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly, that authority was at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

The repealing provisions of the sundry civil act approved March 
3. 1903. were inserted upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, who acted upon the urgent request of the Director of 
the Mint and the Secretary of the Treasury. The Director of the 
Mint, in his annual report for 1902, said: 

SUBSIDIARY COINAGE. 


The report of this Bureau one year directed attention to the necessi 
for } tion at an early day to autho: an increase in the Last pe Seren 
of su coin. This need has imperative, for unless 
takes action to this end at its present session the will soon be unable 


to meet the demand for the mal pieces. The monetary act of March 
14, 1900, limits the total stock of these coins in the 8 any one time to 

that limit has been reached. Co ceased, and the 
reasury is wholly 8 upon the stock now on hand to suppl 


public needs. On October 1, 1901, the stock in the coun $90, 12, of 

hich $10,520,157 was in the a Octo 1,1 the stockin the 
country was $100,000,000, of which $10,750,477 was in the „ The latter 
amount is no more than should be in the Treasury at all times, as it includes 


all denominations, and it is divided between the Treasury at Washington 
and the nine subtreasuries. 

No good reason a rs for limiting the issue of subsidiary silver coins. 
They are not al lender and can not be forced into circulation in excess 
of the wants of trade. They are redeemable at any office of the 
and can not be kept in circulation in excess of the wants of trade. The ou 
flow and return are entirely automatic. The public knows when it wants 
change and should be supplied without restriction. The coinage acts of the 
period before the civil war contained no limit upon the supply of these de- 
nominations. The act of 1853, which reduced the fractional pieces to token 
money, did not restrict theirissue. The first appearance of the limit upon the 
fractional denominations was in the actof June 30, 1864, a o issue 
of $50,000,000 in fractional paper currency. naturally followed from the 
fact that all issues ie pore money were in fixed amounts and the fractional 
currency was not eemable in coin. In providing for the resumption of 
specie payments and the substitution of fractional silver for fractional peper 
currency, Congress followed in part the language of the act authorizing the 

currency, and this restricted the total amount of coin and paper to 
Ed o00.000. The act of March 14, 1900, raised this limit to $100,000,000, and it 
should now be raisedagain or abolished entirely. 

The language in the repealing clause was clearly intended to 
remove all limitations upon the amount of subsidiary coins at any 
time outstanding. There can be no question as to the purpose of 
Congress in adopting the amendment. No further action would 
have been suggested by the committee except for the doubts ex- 

essed by the Secretary of the Treasury as to the effect of the 
egislation of 1903. A - 

In a letter directed to the chairman of the Finance Committee 
thə Secretary says: 

The purpose of this enactment was probably to remove the limit upon the 
issue of subsidiary silver coin, but an examination of section 8 of the act of 
March 14, 1900, to which this is an amendment, raises a doubt as to whether 
this pu is erie cane It enlarges the authority given to the Secre- 
8 the Sey y that act to coin subsidiary silver from bullion then 
in the Treasury, but it is not clear that more than this is effected. 

It was to remove these doubts that the Senate adopted, at the 
request of the committee, the amendment referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. But since the action of the Senate the matter 
has been very carefully gone over by the members of the respec- 
tive committees, and it is their unanimous opinion that there is 
no limitation upon the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase silver bullion for subsidiary coinage or as to the amount 
of such subsidiary coinage that may be issued. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I ask the Senator with what fund are we 
to pay for this bullion for subsidiary coinage? 


Mr. ALDRICH. The bullion fund provided by law for that 


Mr. MORGAN. It is only under an act of Congress appropriat- 
ing an amount for that purpose? 

„ From a fund which is authorized in the act 
0 8 

Mr. MORGAN. Is there any such amount now? 

Mr. ALDRICH.. It is a continuing act which is now in force. 

Mr. MORGAN. Authorizing the purchase of an unlimited 
amount of silver bullion for subsidiary coinage? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then the silver men are getting along better 
than I Nas eh they were. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has been the law for more than half a 
century, and the wisdom of it has never been questioned until 
recently. Recently it has been suddenly discovered that possibly 
the Secretary of the Treasury might purchase all the silver in the 
United States under its authority. 

Mr. MORGAN. Who has discovered that? 

ae ALDRICH. I do not know. I haye seen some state- 
ments 

Mr. BAILEY. Some wise men. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; some wise men, not members of this 
body Iam 255 to say, have expressed hysterical fears that the 
Secretary of the Tren under this provision, might purchase 
all or a e portion of the silver in the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Still we are not afraid. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. The Secretary of the Treasu 
has had this power, and it has always been exercised wisely, It 
can only be exercised for the purpose of subsidiary silver coinage. 
The Director of the Mint has the power to purchase metal for 
minor coins. You might as well expect that the Director of the 
Mint would try to create a corner in the copper market or the 
nickel market under the general power which he has to buy those 
metals for minor coins. > 

Mr. LATIMER. Do I understand the Senator to say that there 
ware provision of law providing funds for the purchase of silyer 

ion’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a provision of law for the purchase 
of silver bullion for subsidiary coinage, and to pay for the same 
from the bullion fund. 

Mr. LATIMER. What amount is provided for that purpose? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No specific amount, That is entirely in the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. LATIMER. Then it is unlimited? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no limit to the power to make such 
purchases. The Secretary of the Treasury has the authority to 
add to the bullion fund to any extent he sees fit. So that the 
whole subject is within the discretion of the Director of the 
Mint and the Secretary of the Treasury; and no further legisla- 
tion, in the opinion of the Finance Committee or any member of 
it, is now necessary. 

I will, with the consent of the Senate, insert inmy remarks the 
sections of the law to which I have referred, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The sections referred to are as follows: 


SEC. 3526. [Revised Statutes.] In order to procure bullion for the silver 


co authorized this title the superintendents, with the a val of 
the Director of the tas to price, terms, and quantity, shall pure such 
bullion with the bullion fund. The gain arising from the coinage of such 
silver bullion into coin of a nominal value exceeding the cost thereof shall be 
credited to a d denominated the silver profit fund. This fund 
shall be cha: with the wastage incurred in the silver coinage, and with tke 
expense of ver coins as hereinafter provided. The bal- 


orn ap mene Bi 
ance to the credit of fund shall be from time to time, and at least twice a 
TOREA B. (Actor July 2 1470) ‘That in addition to the amount of subsi 
cto n n 
silyer coin authorised b A to be 4 tion of the fr gay 


law 
currency it shall be lawful to manufacture at the several mints, and issue 


n the Treasury 

of the United States, purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, for coinage 
ch deno: as — — necessary to meet 
Thatthe BEREA of 8 


100,000,000. 
tag stall be weed to toe GORAKO AE EG 
Treasury notes issued under said 
in such coin shall be canceled and not 

[Sundry civil act of 1908:] That the 53 

to coin sul silver coin by the gath section of anact entitled 

“An act to define and fix the standard of valu maintain the ity of all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public 
debt, and for other approved March 14, 1900, may hereafter be ex- 
ercised without limita’ as to the amount of such subsidiary coin out- 


l4 
silver coin, an amount of 
ncontained 


ven to the Secretary of the 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there is on the table of the 
presiding officer a bill from the House of Representatives (H, R. 


1904. 
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11586) to permit the construction of a smelter on the Colville 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes. I ask that it may be 
laid before the Senate and considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Nevada that the conference report which has been 
pending before the Senate is not yet dis of. Will he allow 
that to be disposed of before he asks unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill to which he refers? 

Mr. ail hott I thought the conference report had been 


bee of. 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not yet been disposed of. 
Mr. STEWART. Very well; I will wait. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the report of the conference committee. 
The report was agreed to. 
MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13860) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, and asking for a conference 
y the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 

ereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agree to 
the conference asked for by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
WARREN, Mr, ALGER, and Mr. BLACKBURN were appointed. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5557) to 
authorize the board of county commissioners of the county of 
Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct 
a bridge across the Connecticut River between Chicopee and West 
Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth, which were, in 
section 5, on page 8, line 11, to strike out two years” and insert 
“one year,“ and in line 12, before the word years, to strike 
out six“ and insert three.“ 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXEMPTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, my modesty has kept me from 
seeking the floor for a number of days, although I have been 
stating occasionally that I desired it. I take it now with very 

at embarrassment because of the fact that there are so many 
who are anxious to pass bills. Iam enco , how- 
ever, to now proceed for the reason that my understanding is 
that there is to be either a day or a, night session before we 
adjourn when several hours will be given to enable Senators to 
pass bills to which there is no objection, so that a great majority 
of the bills which are desired to be passed Senators will have the 
opportunity to get before the Senate. I therefore hope Senators 
Will not feel that I am trenching upon them when I ought not to 
seek to address the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to 
yield to me for a statement? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been desirous for several days of 
moving an executive session, but have refrained for one reason or 
another from doing so. The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. CuLLom] 
is about to deliver a speech, notice of which he gave several days 
ago. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLavri] has sug- 
gested to me that he has a brief speech which he is very desirous 
of delivering. I now give notice that upon the conclusion of the 
speech of the Senator from Mississippi I shall move an executive 


session. : 
Mr. TELLER. Iwill say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that I gave notice several days ago that I would follow an appro- 
priation bill with a short speech. Ishall not be 3 
Mr. GALLINGER. Very well; I see no reason why the Sena- 
tor can not be accommodated. 
Mr. TELLER. I will follow the Senator from Tlinois. 
- Mr. GALLINGER. At the conclusion of these three speeches, 
which I trust will not occupy a great while, I give notice that I 
will move an executive session. 
„„ Mine is not a political speech, I will say to the 
nator. 
Mr. CULLOM. Ishall not object to an executive session. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President— 
Mr. CULLOM. I believe I have the floor, Mr. President. 


XXVII— 33g 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. It must be evident to the Senator from 
Illinois that there is a very earnest desire on the part of numer- 
ous Senators here to get up House bills on the Calendar with 
amendments, which must go back to the House, or else they can 
not passatthissession. Here we have had notice of three speeches. 
I do not care to object to any Senator making a speech, because 
under the usage that privilege is accorded to them; but we also 
have notice that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] is going to move an executive session. So, Mr. President, 
the consideration of these important House bills with amend- 
ments is to be put over until three speeches are made, and until 
after the Senator from New Hampshire has secured an executive 
session. I simply want that statement to appear. 

Mr. CULLOM. We are now about to adjourn, and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. HansprouGu] has had abundant oppor- 
tunity before this. e Senator has made two speeches to where 
almost any other Senator has made one. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. CULLOM. But now if the Senator desires that I shall de- 
sist from talking, I shall do so. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. No, Mr. President, I do not want to in- 
terfere with the Senator at all. I simply wanted to make the 
statement I have made, so that the Senate might take notice of 
the situation. 

Mr. KEAN. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
CuULLOM] is recognized. 

Mr. CULLOM. I now ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) relating to the exemption of 
all germo property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture 
or destruction han ee powers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the joint resolution referred to by the Senator from Ili- 
nois, on which he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, out of order, I desire to present 
morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business will be in 
order after 12 o'clock. 

Mr. PENROSE. I supposed morning business was closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the morning business 
does not commence until 12 o’clock. 

Mr. KEAN. There is no morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. CuLLom] is entitled to the floor. 

z 5 CULLOM addressed the Senate. After having spoken a 
alf hour, 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator from Illinois kindly to yield 
in order that I may call up the conference report on the post- 
Office a 17 riation bill. 

Mr. OM. I am entirely willing to do so. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the conference report on the post- 
office appropriation bill, which went over the other day in order 
to be printed, may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEE in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the conference report on the post- 
office appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let us have the report read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been read, and printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GORMAN. Only a part of it has been read. Do I under- 
stand the Chair to say the report has been read? It has been 
printed, I know. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand the report has not yet been read. 
The Clerk started to read the report, when the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. CLAY] asked that it go over so that it could be 
printed. I ask that the Secretary proceed to read the report, if 
the Senator from Maryland desires it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


report. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the entry has been made that the report 
has been read, I will not ask that it be read now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has not been read. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then let it be read. 

The Secretary read the conference report, which will be found 
in the proceedings of the Senate of Monday, April 25, 1904. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report is agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. For what purpose? 

Mr. SCOTT. To ae a conference report, 

Mr. CULLOM. ield for a conference report. 

Mr. GORMAN. t became of the conference report on the 
appropriation bill for the post-office service? 
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a „ pro tempore. The Chair announced that it 
Ar. . GORMAN. I hope the conference report will be considered 
open for a moment. We want some 8 about it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will certainly re- 
* it as an omens question. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, just a word. The action of the 
conferees as totwo amendments „I, as a meinber of the conference 
committee, finally acquiesced in under protest. One ison page 31: 

In Loe sa Pree ea ee Bef ar tare may” hag re ge pone aa 
Postmaster-General take into consideration the length of the routeand 
other circumstances materially affecting the labor and cost of aid ser vice, but 
no application for the esta $ of a route shall be re on account of 
the condition of the roads over which said route would run if a ean 
ba 0r rAd ta ANSNES eenesibad DA the PORAN CIERTA. 

That amendment was offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Spntoexs], and the oe on the past of the Senate 
were very reluctant to give it up. I regret very much that the 
amendment was not to on the part of the House. 

Again, on page 32, the Senate amended the House bill in a ma- 
terial way in regard to rural carriers, and I believe that amend- 
E The House bill provided: 

ed. That said —— may nes „ for hire for and upon 
e request 5 tertere Selen eg: pe Aake discharge ot t their — — = 
epider each —— as the Postmaster-General may prescribe. 

The Senate amended it so as to read as follows: 

Provided, That said carriers may aT: merchandise — 1 “per! receive 


subscriptions for and deliver newspa; Presiding upon their 


8 
aaen aiachnten ok their of- 


whenever the same 
ficial duties and under 8 Postmaster-General may 
scribe, and not otherwise: A 5 — 


to deliver or to take orders or 8 


periodical requested by Patron om lus route subje we tiie honor 
the United States and the regniations subject to th 


That amendment was the lato oy 3 gave up, Mr. President. 
I will confess, for my part, that I gave it up under protest. I be- 
lieve that when these routes were 3 for the benefit of 


for newspapers or periodicals they should vs, the right to go to 
8 sai him, “I want to 5 a news- 
paper.“ A ea Di eoa pag ome d give to 


as I may desire.” 

Mr. President, fhe Senate committee was careful and guarded 
in regard to this amendment. We did not intend that the rural 
carrier should become a soliciting agent for any newspaper, but 
we did believe if a farmer desired to subscribe for a newspaper 
it should be the duty of the carrier to carry out his request. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will ask the Senator what possible harm 
2 come to the Government from that? 

Mr CLAY. I do not believe any harm could come to the Gov- 

cog 
r. SPOONER. Nor do J. 

Mr. CLAY. I will say in behalf of the conferees on * 
the Senate that we were unanimously in favor of this amend 
ment. It was offered in the Senate Pe ne i the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lone]. I regret exceedingly that the House 
conferees did not yield and accept thisamendment. I believe the 
free rural delivery service will be greatly crippled by reason of 
refusing to accept this amendment. 

oneven told by those who presented the question in opposition 

he amendment that in many instances some newspaper re- 
1 the advantage over others, and then we were careful to 
provide that in no instance should the rural carrier solicit sub- 
scriptions, but that in every case where the farmer desired to 
take a newspaper he should have a right to go to the carrier and 
give him an order for the newspaper. 

Mr. PLATT of Connectieut. May I ask the Senator just what 
was done by the conference committee? Was the amendment of 
the Senate 2 mished and the provision of the House agreed to? 

_ Mr. provision of the House po Was ted in 


farmers are concerned will be P 

Aun, Ihe I believe the amendment 51 by the pers Senator 
from Kansas sey enai arts aig eben pa We were 
told by ‘the ourth Assistant Postmaster-General and 


the | ciple in the bill, then I would not insist upon the ame 


Postmaster-General that twenty-six additional inspectors were 
needed for the purpose of putting in operation the routes now Ce- 
sired. Hundreds and hundreds of petitions ae nding befcre 
the Post-Office Department, and we were told e Department 
that in order to comply with the i 8 5 of k petitioners the 
additional inspectors were needed. Iam glad to say that the Sen- 
ate unanimously adopted the amendment, but we were forced to 
cut it down one- half I believe that that was a mistake, but in 
conference committees we are compelled to do the very best we 
can. I yielded, and yielded reluctantly. I believe the Senate was 
ht and the House was wrong. 

r. SIMMONS. I desire to faai a few remarks in reference 
to amendment numbered 63. 

Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the conference commit- 
tee yielded the amendment which provides that in fixing the sala- 
ries of carriers wi e limits prescribed by this bill no route 
shall be refused upon the ‘ground that the condition of the road is 
not such as to meet the approval of the inspector. No possible 
harm could have come to the Government by this amendment, 
and great benefit would have resulted to the patrons of theservice. 
In my State there have been considered since this service was in- 
augurated applications for about 550 routes, and 230 of those ap- 
plications have been rejected, in nearly every instance on account 
of the condition of the roads. SoI am informed by Members of 
Congress who have indorsed the applications. In every case where 
an application has been refused for this cause I am told that there 
were two or three and sometimes five or six persons who were not 


only 9 but anxious to perform the service of carrier, not- 
3 the inspector held that the road was not in good 
condition. 


Mr. President, the section of country from which I come has 
suffered peculiarly on account of this ruling of the Department, 
for it is nothing more a ruling of the Department, and there 
is 8 in = law, ian De as I haye been ane to e 8 
justifies the Department in making any such ruling. et the 
Department has said that where the road is found not to be in a 
good condition the a tion for the route will be rejected. 

In my State. and I find it is the same thing in many of the 
Southern States, where the roads arenot quite as good as they are 
in the East and Central West, upon an average about one in every 
three applications is rejected on 5 of the condition of the 
roads, While in New land and in the Middle West, where the 
roads are in better condition, the „ rejections on this ac- 
count is about one to seven, thereby wor ry great hardship 
upon that section of the country. And the e would not 
suffer at all if this factor was eliminated from consideration, be- 


dise | cause, as I said, somebody is always ready to perform the service 


for the amount of salary prescri ibed by law. 

However, Mr. President, 1 do Ido not Biase the conferees on the 
part of the Senate at all. My understanding is that they have 
done the best they could; that they have ei iS thisam ent; 
thatthey were exceeding] anxious that this discrimination should 
be removed, but that the House was . and they were com- 
FCC 

Mr. SPOONER, Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sy have 

Mr. SPOONER. I aw n told that within the last seyen- 
teen months—I think it was seventeen months—the percentage of 

onata adopted from the South has been considerably larger 
from the No orth, There wasa time when it was very largely 
the other way. 

Mr, Senet That etare may bə true. 


o porcen — the last seventeen months, I am told, 
1 e in favor of the South. 
Ar. SIMMONS. think that is very likely true, and it results 


from the fact that atthe 8 the service the percentage 
beh SPOOR AL 
At See time it wae against the South, but it 


is a 50 NOW. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That does not militate at all against the argu- 
ment I am making. 

oe SPOONER. Iam not controverting the Senator’s state- 


mie SIMMONS. Itisa fact that in one Congressional districtin 
my State, in the center of the State, where the roads are better than 
i ave of the State, forty-five routes have been refused; and I 
the r, while if may not appear in his report, 
stated privately to the Representati vo ta Congress fromm that dis. 
trict that: most of those routes were 88 on account of the con- 
dition of the The roads there are about as as they 
are in the State. Itis in a level portion of the State, below the 
piedmont belt, and the injustice has been very great. If I could 
see any harm to come to the Government by admi oe ier 
nt; 
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how can the Government possibly be injured when there is a car- 
rier willing and ready to carry the mail for the salary fixed? 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, only a word. It is a very dif- 
ficult matter, of course, to follow the reading of one of these con- 
ference reports. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
in relation to the provision for the post-office building at New 
York. I notice that the area has been reduced from 145,000 square 
feet to 100,000. I should like to have some explanation of that 
proyision. Does it simply exclude payment of the part surround- 
ing the building on the street? 

r. PENROSE. I understand that this was a compromise sug- 
gestion with those who were opposed to the proposition originally, 
including one of the Members of the House from the State of New 
York, that the Government should buy a lesser portion of the 
property. The railroad company was willing to adjust the mat- 
ter on those lines. It is my understanding that the balance will 
be an open space, no building being on it. It is not contemplated 

that the railroad company should sell it or lease it for any pur- 
pose. The Department was willing to have the matter adjusted 
on these lines, and the Government is getting an adequate amount 
of floor space for a less sum of money. 

Mr. GORMAN. As the Senator perfectly well knows, this is an 
extraordinary provision put on the post-office appropriation bill; 


but after examination I came to the conclusion that it was an | g 


emergency which we ought to meet at this time, and the provi- 
sion was well prepared by the Senator in charge of the bill. It 
seemed after a careful examination to cover all the interests of 
the Government, and while we were paying for a part of the 
space between the building and the street, I wanted to know 
whether. under this provision, the Government would be entirely 
secure in haying a perfect right to the use of the strip on the out- 
side of the building. Has that matter been brought to the atten- 
tion of the conference committee in the consideration of this 
nestion? 

Mr. PENROSE. I think that is fully understood by the com- 
mission having the matter in charge. The Government pur- 
chases the fee simple subject to the rights of the railroad com- 


pany. f 

Me GORMAN. So the only result of this compromise is a re- 
duction from $2,000,000 to 81.700, 0007 

Mr. PENROSE. That is all. 

Mr. GORMAN. Thesize of the building will remain the same, 
so that it will be ample for post-office purposes? 

Mr. PENROSE. The size of the building is a matter concern- 
ing which Iam not familiar. That will depend upon the plans 
of the architect. But the ground space was considered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Post-Office Department as be- 
ing amply sufficient for the purposes of the Government. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now. Mr. President, there is one other provi- 
sion in this bili on which I desire to say only a word. It is the 

ision 3 to by the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
r. CLAY]. 

The bill as it came to the Senate provided that the rural mail 

carriers— 

icit busi n f perso 

Br EAA, and shall OE, Gating OMAI? house of enaployimesa, OMET any 
merchandise for hire: Provided, That said carriers may carry merchandise 
for hire, and upon the request of patrons residing upon their respective 
routes, whenever the same shall not interfere with the 8 of 
their official duties, and under such regulations as the Postmaster-General 
may prescribe. 

Iam aware that that provision originated because of a sugges- 
tion of the Postmaster-General and a decision on the part of that 
Department which practically prohibited these carriers from de- 
liyering newspapers on their routes under the old regulation of 
the Post-Office Department, holding that as a rule it was unwise 
to permit the carriers to engage in any other business. I think 
as a general rule that is quite correct; but the exception in the 
proviso in favor of the merchants, the great stores in the business 
centers, would enable them to continue to send whatever msr- 
chandise they wanted, to the exclusion of the newspapers, which 
I think is an unfortunate provision. 

The Senate very wisely, in my judgment, inserted a provision 
which enabled the carriers to deliver newspapers as well. It may 
be true and probably is true that in some few cases, as stated by 
the Postmaster-General, special contracts were made with one or 
two newspapers to the exclusion of all others, but the Senate pro- 
vision would have prevented that discrimination. 

I think it is rather unfortunate that the conferees on the part 
of the Senate agreed to surrender the Senate provision. If the 
carriers are permitted to take merchandise, then they ought to 
have been permitted also to deliver newspapers. 

I know how difficult it is for conferees to get all they want asa 
matter of adjustment and compromise when they meet. I think 
it is an unfortunate provision and that either one of two thin 
should have been done, either to prohibit altogether engaging in 


any business whatever or to have permitted newspapers to share 
in this privilege. 

Mr. BAILEY. As I understand, Mr. President, the conference 
report leaves the bill in the respect just stated by the Senator 
from Maryland as it came from the House. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. Without intending to criticise the Senate con- 
ferees, I must say that it seems to me plain that a man in the 
employment of the Government. receiving its salary and per- 
forming its service, ought not to become the agent either of an 
man who wants to buy goods or of any man who wants to sell 
them, and I can not vote to adopt the conference report. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will allow me, I state that 
8 0 the Senate amendment the carrier could not take them 
a 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand. But the House provision pro- 
vides that he may. 

Mr. CLAY. e struck that out. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thoroughly agree that the Senate provision 
is preferable to the House provision, and I will never vote for 
a bill which allows an employee of the Government to become 
a solicitor—and that will be the effect of it—for the storehouse 
that wants to sell goods or for the citizen who wants to buy 


‘oods, 

We have gone a long way in the post-office system to make the 
Government a common carrier now. The fathers who incorpo- 
rated the Post-Office Department by constitutional provision into 
our system of government had no thought that it would be ex- 
panded and extended as it has been. 

I want to put the question to these gentlemen who see so much 
danger in the governmental ownership and operation of railroads— 
and I am one of that class. for I have never yet been able to see 
why the Government should cease to be a sovereign and become 
a common carrier, and I believe there is no evil from which the 
people now suffer com ble to the evils that will flow from the 
abandonment by the Government of its governmental function 
and engaging in a service that is corporate or individual. But I 
can not quite comprehend the distinction in principle between 
carrying one pair of shoes in the mail department of the Govern- 
ment and carrying a case of shoes outside of the mail. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator mean to be under:tood as 
expressing the opinion that if the rural letter carrier carries for 
hire to a person on his route a package, the Government thereby 
becomes a common carrier of goods? 5 

Mr. BAILEY. No; Iam free to say that the Government now 
is a common carrier, for the Senator from Wisconsin, if he chooses 
to do so, can go down into the city and buy a pair of shoes and 
send them home through the mails. Iwas only saying that the 
chav has been extended now far beyond what was ever contem- 
plated. 

The Government is now a common carrier in a small way, the 
difference being one of degree and not of principle. And now 
your proposition is to make an agent for a mercantile establish- 
ment of your mail carrier. appointed by the Government under a 
kind of civil-service examination, according to which he is com- 
pelled to know the geography of the world better than the people 
who live along his route. As I understand it, he is not examined 
as to the people to whoz he must deliver the mail, but he must 
know the capitals of Europe and such like things that are useful 
for men to know generally, but do not tend to qualify him for the 
performance of. this particular service. 

And yet this Government employee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment under civil-service examination, is permitted by the House 
provision to become an agent for a mercantile establishment. If 
a patron along the route says to the mail carrier, “I wish you 
would buy me a certain kind of merchandise in town,“ the carrier 
goes to a favorite merchant and buys it and then delivers it to the 
mail patron; and thus it will be impossible, in my judgment. to 
keep the mail system provided for by the House from interlacin 
ges w the business rivalries in all the towns and villages of 

is land. 

More than that, if it is permitted to begin and to continue and 
to expand, as other phases of the system have, the result will be 
that the mercantile establishments in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and St. Louis will simply monopolize the trade that be- 
longs to the local retail merchants. This is a part of the scheme 
for postal parcels delivery, which Congress been urged to 
adopt from time to time. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to; and (at 11 o’clock and 59 minutes 
a. m., Wednesday, April 27, 1904) the Senate adjourned until 12 
o'clock meridian, April 27, 1904. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, April 26, 1904. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 

The Tonma of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


ANTHRACITE COAL TRUST, 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call S the privileged resolu- 
tion, House resolution No. 283, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-G eneral of the United — is requested, in 
Bo far as it is not incompatible with public interest, to 8 


Representatives whether any aron tion was — 8 Bad at his ee 
or boy th the Department of Justice ai e 5 anyone else, of the so- 
anthracit e coal trust,” oo peor Sooria the anthracite-ca: 


toe an interstate business, whether any report was ever made of a ie in- 
vestigution, and, SES Se na Se mere tatives and 
all papers and documents and information bearing upon the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question ison agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
3 IMr. WILaus!] how much time he desires—if he de- 
sires an 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
there will be any desire on this side of the House to debate the 
3 and 1 3 to express the hope that it will pass 

e House. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

SENATE BILIS REFERRED. 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 8684, An act to place David Robertson, 3 first class, 
Hospital Corps, on the retired list of the United tates Army—to 
the Commitine on Military A (fairs. 

S. 2896. An act for the relief of Joseph Crow—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 36. An act to reimburse John Waller, postmaster at Monti- | } 
cello, N. Y., for money expended in carrying the mail—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing tes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of tho Senato to tee ball CH. R. N 
to amend the bomestead laws as to certain unappropriated 
unreserved lands in Nebraska. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2382) 

viding for the resurvey of certain townships in Routt and Rio 
Sinano eee in the State of Colorado. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 

lowing resolutions: 


the Senate be now ae oe 


That as a mark of A pnb cco of the deceased and in 
„ 5 


Foe at the conclu- 

sion of these 5 3 
ao Kirpa 9 communicate these resolutions to the House 
That senda of these resolutions to the famil; 
Beige the Secretary copy y 

8. 280. An act to establish an assay office at Portland, Oreg.; and 

8. a An act to divide the State of Oregon into two judicial 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion - R. 67) providing for the printing of Senate Document 
No. 240, relating to the beet-sugar industry in the United States. 

ENROLLED BILIS SIGNED. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled 
ported that they had examined and found ie 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed t 

E. R. 12220. An act making appropriations for the wai serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 


poses; and 
H. R. 4570. An act to provide an American register for the 
steamer Beaumont. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL., 
Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
that this day tig had presented to the President of the 
1 re for his ap oie the Peg tnd bills: 
3. An act dec each of the tunnels under the Chi- 
mes River an 5 to navigation, and for other purposes; 


Te- 
of 


H. R. 11676. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appro- 
oo to carry the same into effect; 

H. R. 13850. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 


Heaney; 
eck R. 8925. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


nee 1881. An act granting an increase of pension to David T. 
H. — 9256. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 


H. K. 6758. An act making appropriations for the payment of 

a and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; 

11 12044. An act to authorize the establishment of a life- 

mone station at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, Michi- 


61 R. 15195. An act authorizing the construction of a wagon, 
toll. and electric-railway bridge over the Missouri River at Lex- 


ington, Mo. 
H. R. 13014. An act to authorize the ai ypointment of road over- 
seers and to create rom districts in the ict of Alaska, and for 


other 
H. K. 14590. 14590. rs act to authorize the courts of county 3 

genes of Houston and Dale counties, Ala., to construct a bri 
across the Choctawhatchee River between Houston and D. 
counties, Ala.; 

H. R. 15165. An act to authorize the 3 of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Bay; and 

H. R. 13262. An act to 855 me om title to lots 3, 4. and 5, in 
square No. 979, in Washington. in the District of Columbia. 

NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I now call up House resolution 
284, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General 
= public eekly to. 1 752 5 
have 3 — 


is if not incom with 

the House wether any criminal 8 
the Department of Justice against 
ware adjuc recen 


„ 3 
about to be inaugurated in that 


On motion of Mr. JENKINS, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the foregoing resolutions were passed was laid on the table. 


SUPPRESSION OF A BILL, 


Mr. HILL of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I find 8 
introduced yesterday by the gentleman from 9 
WiIlAAaus] a bill which I think intrenches very strongly upon 
the privileges of the House. I presume the bill was introduced 
unwittingly by xi, not knowing the contents. It contains an 

the bill itself, and the precedents of the 
should not be done. I ask his consent 
and the unanimous consent of the House that the whole edition 
of the bill be suppressed and withdrawn from the files of the doc- 


ument room. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have not read 
the bill. I introduced it by request. I do not know what is in it. 
I took it for granted it was simply the old Cowdon outlet- theory 
bill, which has been introduced in the House so often. Lask that 
the matter go over until I may have an a aaa of examining 
TTC the gentleman from 


Connecticut 
The SP The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wi- 
Spare erake asks unanimous consent that the matter go over until he 


ty to examine the bill. Is there objection? [After 


a pause. The Chair hears none. 
a pan oe t ar Chair È Connecticut. Mr. 8 , of course it is under- 


stood that the edition of the bill be withheld and not given 
out from the document room meanwhile. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


AMENDING HOMESTEAD LAWS AS TO CERTAIN UNAPPROPRIATED 
AND UNRESERVED LANDS IN NEBRASKA. 

Mr. LACEY, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
to be found on page 5814 of the RECORD, being the RECORD of 
April 25, 1904, on the bill (H. R. 14828) to amend the home- 
stead laws as to certain unappropriated and unreserved lands in 
Nebraska, and move the adoption of the report. 

. of the con- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ference report called u iy BS Bes the Lt dap tae from 

Mr. ROBIN SON of Indiana. Mr. 5 1 would liko to ask 
the gentleman what change has been mad 


1904. 
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Mr. LACEY. Mr. S 
report, in addition to w 
ing the bill, is that it gives a preferential right to homesteaders 


aker, the only effect of the conference 
t has been heretofore explained respect- 


rt of Nebraska to make the first en- 
That is 


who are now living in that 
tries for thirty days after the law becomes operative. 
the only substantial effect of the conference report. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken; and the conference report was agreed 


On motion of Mr. Lackx, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES VESSELS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to submit a report from 
the Committee on Rules, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the resolution of the House 
No, #28, have had the same under consideration and ask leave to report the 
following in lien thereof: 

“ Resolved, That at once, upon the adoption of this resolution, the House 
shall consider the bill (S. 2163) entitled ‘An act to require the employment of 
vessels of the United States for public purposes’in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
Pear GROSVENOR. Iask for the previous question upon its 
adoption. 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, 
there were on a division (called for by Mr, WILLIANS of Missis- 
sippi)—ayes 137, noes 97, 

the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

3 desire to debate this resolution? à 


Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speak 
the consideration of a bill desi 


act. 

The bill is supposed to be, or rather it is asserted to be, designed 
for the building up of the American merchant marine. It is 
nothing else and nothing more than a thinly disguised subsidy 
measure. As is well known, it has been asserted by the Secretary 
of War—the present one and the one who preceded him—that to 
pass such a measure as this would be to compel the American 

overnment to pay much more than it need otherwise pay for 
the cdots arita of army and navy supplies. Secretary Root 
suggested that to provide for carryin &, say, one-fourth of these 
supplies in American ships would be abundant provision in this 
direction for the present. We may well say that even that would 
be unauthorized and improper, because it would be a needless 
burden upon the people of the country and a needless bounty to a 
few American shipowners. But to transfer all this carrying trade 
to these few American shipowners will be to compel the Govern- 
ment to pay a great deal more—how much more in thousands of 
dollars no one is able accurately to state. 

It is strange that this bill has to be rushed through at this time 
when the session is so nearly ended; strange that the power of 

in control here must be given at this time to the sup- 
port of this measure. The of it, if we may judge of the 
purpose from its effect, will be in the first instance to benefit 
directly the American shipowners—a few of them—and not the 
general American public—— 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. Speaker, J rise to a point of order. If our 
friends on the other side do not care to hear these truths, they 
ought not to interrupt us so that we can not hear. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair-sustains the pa of order, and 
desires to say that the acoustic properties of the gallery are such 
that the talk on one side of the House is echoed from the other 
side. [Laughter.] The House will come to order. Gentlemen 
will cease conversation. > 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I was saying that the effect 
of this legislation will be to grant to American shipowners, and 
only a few of them, a considerable bonus out of the Treasury of 
the United States. That will be the direct effect of the legisla- 
Gom aoa I think there would be 3 effect. it = = 
not propriety say a direct and pro y pri # 
grant out of the of these men, the 5 a very 


nice bonus to the managers of the Republican party in the coming 
campaign. 

With these two objects so clearly foreshadowed, with these two 
purposes so clearly manifest, it seems to me that he who is op- 
posed to looting the American Treasury, he who is opposed to 
taking from the American Treasury to give to a few favorites, in 
oe 70 those 81 ies may return a portion of ra is gives 
to them for an unrighteous paran purpose, ought to be op 
eps 1 8 2 of this resolution and opposed to the passage of 

is bill. 

I donot know, however, that anything which anybody can say 
I am quite sure that nothing which I can say—will have effect 
upon those who have determined to put this measure through; to 
put it through, not on its merits, but on its demerits—not because 
it ought to go through, but because it ought not to go through. 
Pass it, not because it ought to be law, but because it ought not 
to be law; and pass it at this time, because now, in a partisan 
sense, its passage will be pecuniarily beneficial to those by whose 
power it is passed. I do not know whether we shall ever depart 
from this policy, which seems now to have so many effective ad- 
vocates of looting money out of the Treasury for the benefit of 
favorites who may be powerful enough to induce legislation, with 
reciprocal favor to those who grant. the legislation. It would 
seem that we ought some day to get away from it. It has been 
tried long enough. 

We have had plenty of examples for sure tests of it, and it 
would seem that there ought to be a time, not far distant, when 
the American people would decide that legislation ought to be for 
the benefit of all the American public, and not for the benefit of 
those people who promote such legislation. 

Now, if we had the ships it might be another matter. There is 
nothing to interfere with American ships engaging in this trade, 
except that the American shipowners are unwilling to carry sup- 
plies for the Government as cheaply as the Government can have 
them carried by others, That is all there is of it. It is not a 
question of legislation necessary to enable the American ship- 
owners—the few owners having ships—to carry these supplies for 
the Government, because that is totally unnecessary; but legi 
lation is necessary to enable them to secure contracts for carrying 
the supplies at higher rates than the Government need pay, un- 
less a bill like this put into the law a subsidy provision. That is 
the sole purpose and object of this legislation. 

To get more pay, more out of the Treasury of the United States; 
to secure for the treasuries of the owners of these ships more than 
otherwise could be taken from the people’s Treasury and put into 
the other treasury. That is all there is of it. 

This method of building up American shipping by means of 
favoritism and by partiality deserves no consideration in a body 
supposed to represent the Americanpublic. This policy of favor- 
itism and partiality has prevailed for many, many years. Why 
is it that the American shipping needs building up? Why is it 
that for halfa century the ed of the Government has been to 
weight it down? 

Why is it that an American willing to invest in shi 
pelled to sail his ships under a foreign flag? Simply because of 
Laces legislation. Now, it is said that in order to compensate 

or this. in order to extend the blessings of protection to the Ameri- 
can shipowner, to whom these gentlemen say they have denied 
this blessing for a long time, it is necessary to go into the Treas- 
ury and take out of the such an amount of money as will 
be adequate for the purposes of satisfying the American ship- 
owner. 

People are to be paid ont of the Treasury for building ships to 
be wailed and operated for their own profit and benefit. People 
are not to be paid ont of the Treasury for opening farms for pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life which are uced upon the farms, 
but shipowners are to be paid out of the Treasury in order that a 
wasteful system, an unjust system, may be perpetuated and that 
there may be placed under the American flag by these means 
ships which have been denied the opportunity of sailing under 
that by the policy which has prevailed. Why ought nota 
man in America who desires to build a ship be given every facility 
for building it. so far as that can be done by taking off restrictive 
legislation? Why may not that, at least, be done? I know of no 
reason against it, in justice or looking to the welfare of the public. 

If that be not sufficient, why may there not be 8 
duties, discriminating port charges, why not a system of rebates 
which surely would enable the American shipowner to compete 
with the foreign shipowner? Why not provide that there shall 
be a lower rate of duty charged upon products brought from for- 
eign shores in American ships than upon like products brought 
from the same foreign shores in foreign ships? And what is to 
be made by com gan American who chooses to invest his 
money in ships to buy his ships abroad, where they can be bought 
cheaper, and then compel him to sail them under a foreign flag, 
the country which that flag represents having rights to them and 
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over them which may be very important in time of war, as they 


are important also.in time of peace? ' 

If an American desires to own a fleet of ships or a singlo ship, 
and chooses to buy that ship or those ships in some foreign ship- 
yard, why is it incumbent upon our people, why is it beneficial to 
our Government, why can it be flattering to our pride to compel 
him to sail that ship or those ships under a foreign flag? 

It is true that a very small portion of the shipping that carries 
the products of this country abroad or brings from abroad products 
which come here fly the American flag. It is also true that a 
great deal of American money is invested in shipping engaged in 
this trade, far more invested in shipping sailing under foreign 
flags than is invested in shipping flying the American flag. Why? 
Because owing to the system of laws and the practices which have 
prevailed and still prevail here, and which this bill is intended to 
accentuate, most ericans who invest in ships are virtually 
driven across the sea to buy ships abroad; virtually compelled, 
having acquired the ships, to sail them under some foreign flag, 
for our Government denies the opportunity, denies what some 
might regard as a right, to sail those ships under our own flag. 

These conditions are supposed to be most deplorable. There is 
no difference of opinion as to the fact that our American mer- 
chant marine engaged in foreign trade has shrunk and dwindled 
in comparison with the world’s shipping until it is a very small, 
insignificant fraction; until upon the high seas our flag is seldom 
seen; until an American carrying products abroad or bringing 
from foreign countries the products of those lands to this is com- 

Hed to patronize foreign ships rather than American ships. 

is is the condition. About this notorious state of facts there 
is no dispute and can be none. The question is about the remedy. 
gaa upon the other side say the remedy is to grant subsi- 


es. 

They seem to be infatuated with that idea. Whenever anyone 
sufficiently powerful to make himself felt upon the other side of 
the House thinks he is not doing well enough in his business, or 
desires to e d and extend his business, or engage in some new 
business and desires governmental help, rendemen on the other 
side seem to think, or act as though they think, that it is entirely 
legitimate to inquire how much he would like to have, and then 
to go to the Treasury of the United States for it. The viciousness 
in principle, the bad effects in l ears of this policy can not be 
overstated or overestimated. Upon this side we are op to 
all that course of legislation. We are opposed to this idea of sub- 
sidies and bounties. 

Upon the contrary. we are in favor of equal opportunity and no 
odds or advantage. Weare all ashamed and ought to be ashamed 
to say and to proclaim that Americans. if given an equal and fair 
opportunity, are unable to compete with foreigners upon the sea 
or upon the land. We do not give and have not given them the 
opportunity, and therefore they have been unable to compete, and 
therefore our shipping has dwindled. In consequence of this 
legislative folly, Americans investing in shipping have bought the 
ships abroad and sail them under foreign flags. 

And now, when brought face to face with this condition, when 
there is talk that scmething ought to be done to better conditions, 
the remedy which is offered over there—always offered, always 

—is bounty, bounty pay the men here to build the ships 
and continue the poltey of discrimination, continue the policy of 
wrong, continue the policy which has made the American mer- 
chant marine a thing of the past, try to repair in some sort of 
way the damage done and change conditions which are the nat- 
ural result of unnatural influences, tested for half a century, by 
going into the Treasury of the United States for—how many mil- 
lions no man can tell. The proposition may be to start with a 
comparatively small subsidy, More and more will have tocome, 
and more and more willcome. The policy once fairly inaugu- 
rated will never be overthrown, except by a tremendous uprising 
of the people. Powerful interests will find it to their advantage 
to atuate the abuse. 

abuse begun will be an abuse continued, and the measure 
to which this rule relates is merely legislation along that line. 
This simply is providing, not in the way of technical specification, 
to give a bounty from the Treasury, but practically, naturally, to 
do that—not to say that greedy American shipowners shall haye 
so many hundreds or thonsands or millions of dollars annually 
out of the Treasury, but to leave it floating, and wavering, and 
delusive—a little more now, a little less then, depending upon cir- 
cumstances, but always paying more than n be paid, always 
giving to the few that which does not belong to them but to the 
many, always pursuing the policy of robbery and favoritism. 
The rule ought to be defeated and the bill ought not to pass. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Mr. S er, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that 
gives preference to American ships as against foreign ships. It 
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is a bill that provides for the national defense by our own citizens 
under our own flag instead of depending upon foreign emiszaries 
and aliens. Itis a bill that tends to encourage our own people to 
enlist themselves and their own means for the national defense 
instead of depending upon England or Germany to do our military 
business for us. 

The amount actually involved is but small. Probably $300,000 
all told during the next year will be paid to foreigners for 
the carriage of military and naval supplies. The amount that 
would be needed to employ American ships as against foreign 
ships for the next year would be comparatively small. Nobody 
can tell how much, but this bill will be so guarded as to protect 
the interests of the United States Treasury and protect the inter- 
ests of American citizens on behalf of the naval and military 
defense. 

There is not time now to discuss the measure at length, but it 
is 75800 0 to be a complement to that other piece of legislation 
which already passed Congress providing for the extension of 
the coastwise laws to the Philippine Islands, by which, under the 
former bill, about 75,000 tons of freight annually would come 
from the Philippines to the United States, and this bill will pro- 
vide for about 100,000 tons annually to be carried from the United 
States to the Philippines, thereby insuring cheaper rates and 
better facilities for Amsrican vessels; and these vessels, built and 
owned and operated by American citizens, would always be a 
sure means of national defense. 

This method of legislation is in accordance with the legislation 
and policy of nearly every great military and naval nation in the 
world. England, Germany, and France require the carriage of 
their military supplies in their own vessels, under their own flags. 
The United States is practically the only nation which allows 
aliens and foreigners to carry its military supplies between one 

rt and another port under their own flags, and this bill is only 
in line with the great national policies pursued all over the world, 
which require that the national defense shall be conducted by 
American citizens. I trust that this rule will be adopted and the 
bill come under discussion, so that its merits may be appreciated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, how much time is left on 
the other side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz AR- 
MOND] consumed nineteen minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. 5 768 770 desire to occupy the remaining minute? 

Mr. W of Mississippi. No; Ido not desire to use that 
minute. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask fora vote on the adop- 
tion of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and upon a division (demanded by Mr. 
WILLIAus of Mississippi) there were—ayes 128, nces 117. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

EUCLID PLACE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2134) to connect Euclid place with Erio 
street. 

The SPEAKER. On this bill the Senate further insists on its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House, and asks a further 
conference. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I move that the House agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. BABCOCK, 
Mr. Save. W. Ssirx, and Mr. MEYER of Louisiana as conferees 
on the part of the House. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. I call up from the Speaker’s 
table the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 
12833) making appropriations for the government of the District 
of Columbia. I ask unanimous consent that the statement of the 
House conferees be read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The statement of the House conferees as published in the House 
proceedings of Monday, April 25, was read. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move the adop- 
tion of the a and on that I demand the previous 5 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
conference report 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to the fact that under the prece- 
dent and ruling heretofore it 1s too late, after the statement has 
been read, to make a point of order on the conference report. The 
gentleman from Minnesota moves the adoption of the report. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 
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Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker. it is proper that the statement 
Tam about to make should be made. The House is familiar with 
what was done upon this bill in reference to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 107 when the bill was sent to conference. That 
amendment has reference to telephone rates in the District of 
Columbia. I wish to say that the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCrary] has carried what he said he would do with ref- 
erence to this matter. Before an agreement was reached putting 
this report in the condition in which it now is I was consulted; 
and the fact that there is no chance now to secure a separate vote 
on this proposition is not the fault of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. I make this statement because otherwise it might be sug- 
gested by some one who does not know the facts that that has 
not been done. 

The statement I have just made necessitates the making of an- 
other. The House the action between the two Houses on 
this subject, that after what had been done by the House in the 
matter of telephone rates an amendment was adopted by the 
Senate, from which the Senate would not recede, so that an effort 
if made at this stage of the session to alter or change that action 
would simply tie up this appropriation bill between the two 
Houses upon that amendment, and would not only practically de- 
feat the House provision, but might result in the defeat of the 
bill and any legislation on the subject of telephone rates. 

We have obtained some measure of relief for the District in this 
matter. The provision requiring a report to be made by the tele- 
phone Hag Fou the next session of Congress will enable Congress 
to pass upon this matter if ; and I am satisfied that if 
the District does not receive fair and reasonable treatment at the 
hands of the telephone company in the matter of rates. the House 
will have full opportunity, and will no doubt take advantage of 
the ity, to take up this subject and legislate further wgon 
it. I realize the utter impossibility of doing now anything fur- 
ther in relation to this question. 

I make this statement so that my own position may be under- 
stood and that the conferees of the House, especially the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, may be recognized as having dealt with this 
3 in an entirely fair and candid manner and as having kept 

quasi agreement that was made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota when the bill went to conference. 

The question being taken, the report of the committee of con- 
ference was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, as shown in 
the conference report, there are four amendments of the Senate 
to which the House still disa; —one relating to the offices that 
are to go into the municipal building and three others depending 
upon the decision of that question. I ask unanimous consent that 
the four amendments be considered together. 

The SPEAKER. If no separate vote is demanded, the four 
amendments will be considered together. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement and concur in the Senate 
amendments; and on that motion I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement and concur in the Senate 
amendments, and on that motion he demands the previous ques- 
tion. Withoutobjection, the previous question will be considered 
as ordered. - b, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT]. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. Speaker, if I can have the attention of the 
House for a moment, the four amendments which the Senate have 
added to the District of Columbia appropriation bill that the House 
conferees have not agreed to, and upon which there was a dis- 
agreement in conference, grow out of the municipal building. 

You remember when the bill was before the House that the 
question came. up as to what was to go into this building. We 
are building a $2,000,000 municipal building. The House insisted 
that they should put all things belonging to the District into the 
municipal building. 

You remember at the time it was up we had the plats in the 
House and showed the size of the building, the amount of room 
that would be occupied by each department, and the House put in 
a provision that the District should erect that building so as to 
house not only what they proposed now. but to put in the register 


of deeds, the register of wills, and the police court. Now, when it | build 


went to the other end of the Capitol the Senate struck out that 


of eye four toe $38,000 to at 3 strikes oe out, 52 
second appropriates $38,000 to buy a site for a new police co 
the third ts for buying card cases for the old office of register of 
deeds, and the next for buying shelving, as I remember it. So 


the whole of them are dependent upon the proposition as to 
whether or not the House adheres to its measure as it enacted it. 

If the House insists and therefore votes down the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, which is that we recede and concur, 
then, of course, the provisions of the House bill will be adhered 


to on the part of the House conferees. 

You remember when this matter was up in the House the ques- 
tion was put then, Why put that on the present bill? And we un- 
derstood that if we did not insist on the police court, the register 
of deeds, and the register of wills, and, by the way, all of the Dis- 
trict matters and District officers entirely—that if we did not insist 
on those things going into this new building, the next thing that 
one be asked would be another building in the District of Co- 

umbia. 

We did not think, perhaps, that it would come quite as soon as 
it has come; but when the bill went to the other end of the Capitol 
they struck out this prem compelling the District Commis- 
sioners to honse all of these offices, and they also went a step fur- 
ther and appropriated $38,000 to buy a site on which to build the 
police court. 

Now, the question is not—and I am going to give only a brief 
summary to the House, for my time is pieces question of 
room. It is not contested by anybody that there will not be room 
enough, because in this $2,000,000 3 we provide for 25 per 


big for the present needs—and if you will examine the 


feet in the new buil 

To anticipate the growth of the city they have allowed them- 
selves 25 i cent of outlet or of room they do not need at present, 
and this blue print will show also that there are rooms down there 
unassigned. u remember that above the second story the 
building would shape of a U. 

It was open to the south. This building is located on the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, occupyi 
entire square. On the southside it goes back to the electric light 
company’s plant and comes up to a little street just off Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, 

Now, the building is built up to the second floor solid all around, 
and after the second floor this building is open to the south ina 
u 1 — Now, the House, by their provision. instructed them 
to d that solid clear up, which would make 15,000 square 
feet more room. It will make a better looking building, and 
will give them an opportunity of shutting the police court off 
absolutely from the rest of the building. 

Now, we asked the police judges how much room they needed 
for the police court. y told us they needed 15.000 square feet. 
Peculiarly enough, if the building is built up as we directed in the 
House bill, it will make just 15,000 square feet additional floor 


space. 

Now, it will ccst $133,000 more, they say, to build this building 
clear up square, so it will be a completed building, than it will in 
the present way. It is not necessary, perhaps. to do this, because 
there is room enough down there for the police court without 
that addition, but in my judgment it will make a better looking 
building and it will fix it so that it will absolutely accommodate 
the police court and all the rest of the de ents. 

The only objection, and I am very in this matter, about 
this whole business is they do not want the police court in that 
municipal building. Thay do not want the register of deeds in 
the municipal building, and they do not want the ister of 
wills there. There is no objection to the latter two, ps, ex- 
cept they keep them out as an argument for the other. 

my judgment there is no question but what the register of 
deeds ought to be down there, and there is no question but what 
the police court ought to be down there, but the next move is that 
this city is to spend another million dollars in building a police 
court building in this District. Now, the objection they 
sent is that the police court would be objectionable in that 
municipal building. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to this, that the 

court, as provided in this bill and as it is to be located in 
that building, will be on the south side of the building. This is a 
block square—larger than the Post-Office building down here, if I 
get the figures rightly. On the south side is going to be the police 
court, entirely partitioned off by a solid wall from the rest of the 


The entrance will be h the south side. The police court 
in the new building, if it is p that way, will be farther away 
from the front door of the municipal building than the police 
court to-day is away from the front doorof the present municipal 
building. It is entirely around on the other side of the block. 
next to the electric-light plant. 


ow, 
be 


ing. 
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Now, the whole question is simply this: We are building a 
pro building. One-fourth of these six stories, which amounts 
a floor and a half, is outlet. They will have a floor and a half 
of space down there more than required for municipal purposes 
at present. 
ow, the judgment of the House and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when they presented it here was that at least until such 
time as the District would need this room for other purposes, un- 
til we grow up toa point where we need this 25 per cent outlet, 
that until that time with our present condition of finances in this 
District, we could well afford to say to the District Commission- 
ers, You must put all the things pertaining to the District down 
here in this municipal building. 

I undertake to ey nee the provision was first made to provide 
$2,000,000 to build that municipal building there was not the slight- 
est question by anybody in this House but what it would provide 
for and house all the different branches of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

They have been quarreling at us here a good many years, I have 
been told by those who have been here longer than I have been, 
for a municipal building. Congress finally appropriated $2,000,000 
for it. In my judgment they ought to go there and useit. Itis 
not only better for the service, but brings all the departments 
nis i aye and it isa saving to the District and to the Government. 

is bill is going to be a draft on the Treasury of the United 
States, I expect, of about twoand a half million dollars or $3,000,- 
000; I do not know just what the figures are. That is. it is neces- 
sitating our appropriating about two or three million dollars more 
money than the District has in sight—than her revenues are. 

Now they are asking in the face of all that, in face of the fact 
that they have been running over the revenues of this District for 
several years, three, four, or five years, in the face of the fact 
they have a bonded indebtedness against the District: they are 
asking us what? To keep out of this municipal building these 
branches of the Government and to start on the question of an- 
other District court building. 

Iam going to be very frank with the House and say that if the 
House does recede and agree to this proposition not to put the 
police court there, you ought to e and agree to the other 

sition, for this old police court on the brow of the hill is a 

i 5 2 to the country and the District. 

e must start and provide for a police court, and if it is the 
decision of this House we ought to recede and concur and not put 
the police court in the municipal building, then we ought to re- 
cede and concur in the other proposition to buy that ground and 
start to build a new police court. It is a necessity; J say it is a 
disgrace to longer permit the present condition of the police court 
where it is. 

Now, I have another reason. In my judgment the police court 
ought not to be built upon the ground where it is proposed to 

d it and for which this appropriation is asked. It is over 
here where the street car turns east by Judiciary Square. Itisa 
little west of that corner, the most sightly portion of all this Dis- 
trict, so far as the business section of the city is concerned. 

pin the hammer fell. 

. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman takes his 
seat, I would like to ask him a question. I would like to know 
whether, under the pending legislation, it is proposed to put the 
police court in the new municipal building? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. That is the proposition of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Poate 

Mr. BURKETT. That is the House bi 

Mr. BABCOCK. I take it the gentleman has never been to the 
police court in the morning at about the hours of 9 or 10 o’clock, 
so that he may know what it is. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry to 
differ with ey nee onthe committee concerning this question. 
He places objection upon the ground of economy. He says 
that the new police court building will cost a million of dollars. 
Now. please compare this with the statements in the hearings be- 
fore the committee. Major Biddle, from the Corps of Engineers, 
says that the additional ground Toron for the site will cost, 
with the plans, $38,000, and that a brick building suitable for a 
police court can be erected for $75,000. 

Bear in mind the Government now owns nearly enough ground 
for a new police court building where that court is housed at the 
present time. The building with the additional ground will cost in 
the aggregate, instead of a million of dollars, basing it upon the 
judgment of Major Biddle, $113,000. In the municipal building 
the proposed change of plan which will be required to house the 
police court, the register of wills, the register of deeds, and the 
repair shop will entail an expense, as estimated by the architect, 
of an additional $133,000. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. er, does the gentleman believe that 
those estimates of the eer Commissioner are correct? 


Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. If we can not believe them, 
whom can we believe? 

Mr. BURKETT. Does the 3 accept them, and is he 
willing to build that sort of a building? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am not in the 
building business. 

Mr. BURKETT. Does the gentleman know how much the 
estimate was for the original building, and how much that esti- 
mate grew? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. If we can not trust our engi- 
neers, whom can we trust? If the judgment of the engineer is 
not to have weight with this House, is the dictum of a Member 
of this House, a lay Member, so to speak. to be put over against 
a skilled specialist? For my part, I prefer the judgment of an 
expert when it comes to the cost. Now, so much for the matter 
of expense. 

Suppose that we have a municipal court and the registry of wills 
and the registry of deeds and repair shop all in this building? 
What do you do? You tax from the outset the maximum capac- 
a of the building, and what does that mean ina 19 city 

ike Washington? It means that very soon there will be pressure 
brought to bear for a new building, because that building is over- 
taxed. From the standpoint of economy, that is one of the fatal 
policies of the Government too frequently indulged. 

We construct too many buildings for to-day, with no thought 
of the morrow, and we are constantly outgrowing our quarters, 
necessitating alterations and enlargement at heavy expense, while 
if we built with an eye to the future we would avoid that. Again, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] says that the onl 
objection to this is that it brings the police court to the munici- 
pal building and that it brings an undesirable class of people 
there. That is not the only objection. -On the score of economy 
the Government will save money by agreeing to this report; but 
let us consider the gentleman’s objection. 

I do say that it is a serious objection, and unless there is some 
= reason other than has yet been advanced, as the gentleman 

tom Wisconsin [Mr. BOOK] suggested, why should we put a 
police court in the municipal building? I agree with him. The 
most uncanny sight in this city is around the police court build- 
ing in the morning. It is said that we would bring the criminals 
to the police court in vans. That may be true, but you can not 
separate the criminal classes from where the criminally charged 
are being tried. They flock there as naturally as do foul birds to 
carrion. 

You may carry in a covered wagon the men and women charged 
with crime to the municipal building, but you can not prevent 
their followers from coming tothe court. They will be there as 
they are now, like flies swarming around decaying meat. Do you 
want all of that on the most famous and destined to be tue most 
imposing avenue in America, right across the way from the t 
hotel where for fifty years and more the Presidents-elect of the 
United States have come previous to being inaugurated? 

Do you want to place there morning after morning the im- 
moral sweepings of the city, in plain view of every passer-by? Do 
you want to put this criminal court on an avenue which for a cen- 
tury to come and more will be the thoroughfare to the northwest- 
ern part of this city; an avenue which has echoed to the tread of 
the t historic processions of the past and will continue to those 
of the future? Again, in close juxtaposition to that building is 
the depot of the car line to Mount Vernon, where people from all 
over this country and from foreign lands assemble as they are 
about to go to that sacred shrine which all the world venerates, 
and the last sight they see in Washington will be these people 
gathered about the police court and the first sight they at pa er 
when they return will be that same representation of our citizen- 
mip Do you want it? 

en, again, who are to go to this municipal building? Re- 
spectable men, pure and refined and cultured women and maidens, 
who have business at the municipal building, and do you want 
to compel them to come in contact with the degraded creatures I 
have been describing? 

In the first place, it is not economy. It is not in the interest of 
good morals. It is not in good taste. And, in the second place, 
if you erect a municipal building, as we claim, in accordance with 
the plans of the architects as originally drawn, you have 25 per 
cent for growth; and when we reach in this District a half million 
population, as will be the case before many years, you will have 
the capacity of the municipal building fully taxed for the legiti- 
mate purposes for which it is built. 

The proposed site for the police court building is in a compara- 
tively out-of-the-way place. It can be built at comparatively 

expense. It is not right for the gentleman to say that it 
T S a million dollars when the authorities put the cost at 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. And weabsolutely controlling 
the matter. 

Mr. BURKETT. The gentleman stated when he began that 


C 
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we are going to expend $38,000 for this ground. Does he suppose 
that we are going to erect a $75,000 building on that ground? 
Does the gentleman know of any building in this District that has 
been built at an expense of only $75,000? 

The gentleman speaks of the plans and estimates. He knows 
the manner in which those things are made up. He knows the 
animus of the Commissioner who made up these figures; he real- 
izes all the surroundings and the pressure that was brought to 
bear to induce that man to make the estimate, and he knows that 
the Commissioners would not recommend a $75,000 building for 
the police court. He knows that this Congress would not appro- 
priate so small an amount for such a purpose and that neither he 
nor anybody else would favor so ridiculous a proposition. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I am not here to impeach the 
honorable Commissioners nor to impugn their motives; and when 
a distinguished officer of the Regular Army speaks officially on a 
matter of this kind, I prefer to let his 17 5 stand as the esti- 
mate. If the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] wants to 
estimate the ae at $1,000,000 and — — the integrity and 
the motives of the Commissioner, it is for him to do so, not for me. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. McCLEARY of Minnesota. How much time does the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Benton] want? 

Mr. BENTON. About six minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I am advised that the effect of 
this vote may not be clearly understood. As I understand, a vote 
to concur keeps the police court out of the municipal building. 
Gentlemen who want to accomplish that will vote to concur. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. That is correct. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BENTON] six min- 
utes. 


[Mr. BENTON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Prerce]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I was absent at the time when the 
subcommittee had under’ consideration this measure, and the 

eneral committee acted upon it. Had I been present I should 

ave voted to keep the police court from this building, and it is 
this that we are proposing to do now by the action of the House. 
The remarks of the gentleman from Missouri are out of place. 

I do not think that any member of this committee having in 
charge this bill has any other object or purpose than to do what 
he believes to be for the best interests of the people of this Dis- 
trict. I will say that the chairman of this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MCCLEARY], does not deserve 
the criticism of the gentleman from Missouri. Gentlemen upon 


this committee can have different views and differ without in | th 


any way having their purposes impugned. 

I believe, if the 5 will took through the report of Col- 
onel Biddle and the assistant engineer, Captain Harding, in the 
hearings, they will see that not only as a matter of justice and of 
right to the people of the District of Columbia, but as a matter of 
soang, this police court should not be put into this projected 

nilding. 

Their report shows that the ground has been selected and esti- 
mates have been made, and that the ground can be bought and 
the police court building be puton it for $20,000 less than the cost 
oF putes the police court in this building, as the House bill origi- 

ly proposed. The additional cost, as shown by these engineers, 
will be $400,000 to put these four offices in this building. Asa 
question of economy, which the gentleman from Missouri talked 
about, it is a matter of economy for the House to recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

As a matter of justice and fairness to the people of this District 
the police court should not be put into this building—one which 
is to cost the people about $2,000,000. Why should it be put 
there? Gentlemen upon this floor know what the police court of 
Washington is. Itis one of the worst in the United States, for 
the meanest elements in the District are daily collected there. 
Why not keep it away? 

The people of the United States have aninterest in this capital, 
and when their wives and children come here sight-seeing I be- 
lieve that the building where the criminals are being tried and 
where scores of witnesses would be brought ought to be kept 
away from a public building of this character. I believe that it 
is due the people of the District and the whole country to keep 
them separate, and I hope that the House will stand by the ma- 
jority of the House conferees to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments, 

The offices of the register of wills and the recorder of deeds are 
both now amply provided for in their present quarters. They 
are convenient to the courts, and neither of them desires to be 
moved, but enter their protests against it. They are convenient 
to the members of the bar of this District, and while the lawyers 
are not entitled to any more consideration than others, yet their 


clients haye some interest as well as they, and I believe that they 


should stay where they are. They are well provided for. So why 
not stay there, and Why not keep this nuisance, as it would be, 
out of this building? 


Gentlemen talk abont its being on a side street. The crowd of 
witnesses and the other characters that go there are the worst ele- 
ments of this city, and will be all around the building and in it. 
You can not keep them out, and they ought not to be there. It is 
also proposed to put a workshop in it. Some of us know what a 
workshop is, having had some little experience in those matters 
in years past—with paints, oils, barrels, and lumber and every- 
thing that you can think of in shape of materials, for work in all 

s of this city. 

Mr. BENTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. I want to make the point of order. The gen- 
tleman states that every Member of Congress knows whata police 
court is. I deny it. 

Mr. PIERCE, The gentleman need not kick until he is spurred. 
You show your familiarity more than you think. I said, when I 
spoke of the building, that there was to be a repair shop, and that 
gentlemen know what a repair shop is. 

Mr. BENTON. I understood the gentleman to state Members 
of Congress knew what a police court was. 

Mr. PIERCE. Iam satisfied you never knew anything about 
it or you would not desire to put the police court in this building. 

Mr. BENTON. Icertainly do not know about a police court. 

Mr. PIERCE. Iam certain of that, and I hope you never will. 

Mr. BENTON. Thank you; and I hope you will except the 
balance of the Members of Congress except yourself on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. PIERCE. I said they ome to put into this building 
this repair shop in charge of the assistant engineer, who tells us 
in his report it will require a lumber yard, with paint, oils, and 
everything else necessary to look after the immense public build- 
ings of the city of Washington; yet they say that they all ought 
to go into this building. 

Mr. BURKETT. Will the gentleman paes me a question? 
The gentleman knows there is a repair shop in the Post-Office 
building and that there is no lumber yard attached to that. 

Mr. PIERCE. I hope you do not compare the repair shop of 
the Post-Office building with that which is to go in this immense 
building for the entire District of Columbia. 

Mr. BURKETT. It was never intended to be anything buta 
light repair shop, to repair furniture, etc. 

Mr. PIERCE. But it is to be putin there. as you know. 

Mr. BURKETT. That kind of a repair shop is to be put in 


ere. 
Mr. PIERCE. And the engineers say if it is pos in there, the 
building having only a certain height, you will have to go 6 feet 
lower down in the basement than you would now, below the 
water level, and at an expense of forty or fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. BURKETT. Now, the gentleman is not familiar with that, 
because we have only to raise the building 18 inches to make that. 
The building now stands flat on the ground. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PIERCE: Iam admonished that my time is out. I under- 
stand that the large heating pipes take up 4 feet out of 7 feet in 
the basement. and therefore you have to go down 6 feet. I hope 
the House will stand by the conferees. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the question in 
the ultimate analysis is this: Shall we spend between $300,000 and 
$400,000 to do what nobody wants except my friend from Nebraska 
and my friend from Missouri, or we save the $400,000 and 
do what everybody else wants? 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me ask the gentleman a question, We 
had better be fair about this matter. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska has no other object in this. He proposes to be honest in 
this matter. The House voted for it. Now, when the gentleman 
says the gentleman from Nebraska and the gentleman from 
Missouri want it—he knows it came in by getting this provision 
fixed in the Honse—the gentleman from Nebraska and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri are only insisting on standing by that in 
conference, but the gentleman fails to do that. 

That is the truth in this matter,and that is why it is in here, 
because the gentleman has not stood by the instructions of the 
House. I want to say justa word. I have no object in this ex- 
cept that when the gentleman puts this as a personal matter I 
will say I stand on the instructions of the House, 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. S er, the provision for 
transferring to the new municipal building the police court, the 
register of wills, and the recorder of deeds, and to put into the 
basement of that building a 75 shop for the District did pass 
the House with the rest of the bill. 

The gentleman will remember that he did most of the taikin; 
that was done on this item. With his usual vigor he present 
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his side of the case, bringing out clearly all that could be said for 


his view. And yet the narrow margin by which he was sus- 
tained—48 to 46—under all the circumstances. should have warned 
him that the House had not thereby expressed its deliberate judg- 


I, as chairman of the subcommittee, felt it my duty to preserve, 
so far as possible, a judicial attitude on the subject. 

When the time came for the su ittee to report the bill, 
the tleman from Michigan was at home very sick, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee had asickson, and was thus compelled 
re absent. 5 seoa got into the ao 

ving charge of the was not in a position to antagonize 
any item in it; so I said not a word on the subject. Iheld my 
peace not only because of the rieties of the case, but also be- 
cause I felt that when my friend Nebraska, whom I hold in 
high regard, had had time to give the matter full consideration 
he would reach a right conclusion. 

My friend knows very well that if I had“ made a fight,” as he 
says, the provision would never have passed the House. 

t this talk is irrelevant. Let us consider the proposition it- 
self. 

‘The District of Columbia has never had an official home for its 
municipal officers. It has had to house them in rented buildings, 
buildings not bnilt for the purposes or suited to the needs of 

blic offices. The rent of these various offices capitalized would 
build a structure commodious and suitable. 

June 6, 1902, such a build- 


The site selected by the Commissioners was the small square on 
Fourteenth street, south of the Avenne—what is known as the 
power house” „dia y across Pennsylvania avenue 
from the New Wi Hotel. 

It is a most excellent site, but it could not be secured, I under- 
stand, for less than $550.000. Feeling that a suitable building 
could not be erected fez the $950,000 remaining, the Congress in 
the public-buildings bill ap March 3, 1903, increased the 
limit of cost for building and site to $2,000,000. _ . 

Plans have been secured for a bnilding which will suitably 
house all the departments of the municipal government the Com- 


missioners, the police department, the public health d ent. 
the street- cleaning department, and all the usual offi of a city 
government. 


Then, for the reasons so well stated by them this afternoon, it 
occurred to my friends from Nebraska and Missouri that it would 
be well to put into this municipal building the police court, the 
register of wills, the recorder 5 ee 25 8 

shop. To this proposition I am or reasons: First, 
5 upon the rex ep ee expense, and, second, 
it would be against good public po icy. 

Let us consider first the matter of cost. 

As to the police court, we have the testimony of the Engineer 
Commissioner that it will cost $113,000 to give us a new police 
court on the present site, including the cost of additional ground 
required, while it would cost $133,000 to put the police court into 
this new building. i | 

Therefore it would cost $20,000 more to T police court in 
aoe building than to erect a new building on the present 

ocation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why it 
is the gentleman thinks the N Seng deeds and the register of 
wills should not be put into this building? I can very well un- 
derstand the aversion to having the police court put there; but 
why the objection to these other two officers? : 

r. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I will come to that in a mo- 


Mr. COWHERD. Mr. T, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question right on this matter of the police court? 

Mr. McC RY of Minnesota. , Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COWHERD. If the motion of the gentleman prevails, I 
understand the police court does not go in the new building; but 
does the bill provide, then, for the building of a police court out- 
side of the new building? 1 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. It provides for 838.000 with 
which to 1 he little more ground adjoining the present site. It 
is expected that at the next session of Congress provision will be 
made for a building of moderate cost, say $75,000. It would not 
be a monumental building. People do not invite visitors to go 
and look at the police court. 


The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] asks for a sam- 

le of such a building, and I will point out to him the Business 

igh School, which is such a building as in size and material 
would be ample for the p 

Mr. CO RD. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. Has he considered the proposition which has been ad- 
vanced that instead of building a central police court we make 
use of the police stations, a combined system, where there are 
pe courts at three or four different places in town in the neigh- 

hood where the cases originate? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, that has not been 
considered by our committee, because the committee is nota legis- 
lative committee. It has been considered, probably, by the com- 
mittee of which the tleman is a member, but not by our 
committee. But if we concur with the Senate amendment, that 
question will still be open for consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. er, is it the proposition of the com- 
mittee to build three buildings—one court building, one poli 
court building, and another building for the registry of d and 


wills? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. No; notatall. The register 
of deeds and the register of wills are at present located in the 
court-house. They do not want to be removed from their present 
quarters, and we oe to leave them where they are. 

Mr. CLARK. you take the other courts out of that build- 
ing, what is the reason that that is not sufficient for a police 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The ition I favor is this: 

Leave the register of wills and recorder of where they are; 

ide a new police court building in place of the present unfit 

3 and house in the new municipal building the officers of 
e District. 


removed. The judgesare all againsttheirremoval. The officers 
themselves are i ir removal, as well as the lawyers. 
The Commissi: their removal, and so is everyone 


oneTs are against 
else, so far as I can learn, who is interested in the matter. 

It would cost, too, something like $200,000 to relocate them, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Commissioners and the officer in 
charge of the building. This will be the cost of taking them to 
the new building. It will cost nothing to leave them where they 


are. 
My friend had only a short time to ; and of course he did 
not have time to get to the question of having a repair shop in the 


building. 

as its weakest link; and the gen- 
tleman was very wise, even if he had had time, to leave out that 
ir shop would have to be located in 
the basement, at a cost of about 850,000, according to the esti- 
mates of those who know what they are talking about, to make 
the necessary change in the building. 

My friend from Nebraska says that the basement is 7 feet deep 
now. That is true; but 3 feet of that space is taken up with the 
pipes connected with the heating apparatus, etc., so that only 4 
feet would be left. To secure the necessary depth you would 
either have to go down 6 feet farther into the ground or raise the 
entire building 6 feet. 

To go down 6 feet would carry the structure below the water 
line, and that basement would have to be made water-tight at con- 
siderable expense, the necessary changes and repairs being esti- 
mated by the Commissioners at some $50,000. e lumber, the 
lime, and the sand that ought to be piled out-of-doors would have 
to be taken down and stored in the basement, causing needless ex- 
pense to handle them. 

Moreover, we would there things which are inflammable, 
Ena were Cue balsas ie © late open pack. wis A ARAI 

where they ng, in a , open with a 
naa pae to Eero epet rog Siem 

Careful estimates show that it would cost between $350,000 
and $400,000 to put these things into that municipal building. So 
that the peso economy made by my friend from Missouri is 
utterly f. ious. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want tocall your attention to the fact that 
the recorder of deeds, the register of wills, and the judges of the 
police court are not municipal officers. They are appointed by 
the President of the United States. by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” They are not in any way under the con- 
trol of the Commissioners of the District. 

So I utterly deny the plea of my friend here that these officers 
ought to be put in the municipal building on the ground of their 
being Officials. I concede that we ought to put every- 
thing in the municipal building that belongs there. Under our 


j 
Í f 
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lan every officer of the municipality is provided for except the 
ew whose duties take them outside, like the harbor nfaster and 
the morgue master, etc. 

Mr. BURKETT. Is not the recorder of deeds a. municipal 
officer? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. He is not. 

Mr. BURKETT. What is the recorder of deeds except a mu- 
nicipal officer? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The recorder of deeds, as the 
gentleman knows, has his office almost everywhere throughout 
the States in the county court-house, not in the city hall. 

There is good reason for this, as every lawyer knows. Suppose 
that Curing the progress of a case in court papers that are in the 
custody of the recorder of deeds are wanted. The recorder of 
deeds, having his office in the same building as the court-house, as 
is the case here in Judiciary Square, can readily furnish them. 

If the recorder of deeds should be in another building, then the 

pers needed must be sent for outside the premises. In trans- 
portation they may be exposed to the elements, and there is dan- 
ger of losing them, while they should be where they can be taken 
sea ore room to another in the same building and then carried 
back. 

Besides, if the office of the recorder of deeds were separated 
from the court-house, persons wanting to refer to documents of 
this kind would not know whether they would find them in one 
bnilding or another. There would be “confusion worse con- 
founded.” Iam surprised that anybody should suggest the idea of 
separating the office of the recorder of deeds from the court-house. 

r. BARTLETT. Then the gentleman thinks that the re- 
corder of deeds and the register of wills should be in the same 
building with the court. and for similar reasons? 

Mr. MoCLEARY of Minnesota. Certainly. This, I believe, is 
the arrangement in almost every county in the United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is even a stronger reason as to the reg- 
ister of wills. In the State of the gentleman from Georgia and 
in my own State and in most of the States there is a separate pro- 
bate court. In this District there is none. The nisi prius court 
is called the supreme court of the District of Columbia.“ Then 
they have a court of appeals. 

Now. the probate court of this District is presided over by one 
of the justices of the supreme court. And when he is to sit as 
judge of the probate court he simply passes from one room to 
another in the same building, the recorder of wills being the clerk 
of the probate court. But if the probate court were held else- 
where than in the court-house, the supreme court justice would 
have to go to an entirely different building, half a mile away. 
The absurdity of such an arrangement must be apparent. 

I repeat, that every judge, every officer of every court, the reg- 
ister of wills, the recorder of deeds—all of these officers protest 
in strong 0 5 against this proposed change. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a ques- 
tion for information? If you are not going to put the recorder 
of deeds and the register of wills in this new building, what offi- 
cers are you going to put there? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Let meread to the gentleman, 
Under Commissioner Macfarland we shall have the board of chari- 
ties, the health officer, the janitor, the sealer of weights and meas- 
ures, the secretary of tka Board of Commissioners, the electrical 
engineer, the board of dians, and the insurance department. 

Under Commissioner West we shall haye the disbursing officer, 
the assessor, the collector, the auditor, the pepeng clerk, the 
superintendent of street cleaning with all his force, the police 
de ent, the corporation counsel. 

nder Commissioner Biddle there will be the permit clerk of 
the engineer department, the water registrar, inspector of build- 
ings, superintendent of property, inspector of plumbing, assistant 
engineer commissioner, sewer division, water department, chief 
clerk, engineer department, inspector of asphalt, and so on; in 
all, some 450 to 500 officials. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What are we to pay for the building to be 
occupied by these officials named? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. For the whole municipal 
building the limit of cost, including the site, which cost $350,000, 
is $2,000,000. The cost of the building itself will be $1,400,000, 
in round numbers. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Now, the Senate amendments, as I 
understand, carry out that proposition. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. TheSenateamendments carry 


out that 8 

Mr. MARSH. What becomes of the little park? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The little park will be saved 
to . to continue its beauty if the provision we stand for 
prevails. 

The police court, Mr. Speaker, is only in a very limited sense a 

t of the District government. Its officers are appointed by the 
President, and have, on an average, 20 United States cases in a 
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day, or over 5,000 United States cases in the course of a year, so 
that it is not proper to say that is a part of the city government. 

ü up briefly, Mr. Speaker, the District building should 
be reserved to the officers of the District. To put the police court 
into the new municipal building would be to waste public raoney 
and act against public policy. SoI hope the House will sustain 
the motion to recede, and agree to the Senate amendments, and 
save money. It ought to be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I wish, before closing, the gen- 
tleman would bring out this fact, well understood by the members 
of the subcommittee, that instead of making any request for 
a million dollars they say they will build the police court out of 
the current revenues of the District, 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Am I not right? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. A building of about $75,000; 
and they point out what can be done with the sum of money, as 
shown in the Business High School. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. And do it out of the current 
revenue. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. And of course the Congress 
controls what shall be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota to recede from 
the disagreement to the Senate amendments and concur therein. 

The motion was a: to, 

On motion of Mr. McCirary of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the conference report was agreed to was 
laid on the table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR PUBLIC 
PURPOSES, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 2263. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2263) to require the employment of vessels of the United States for 
public purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That vessels of the United States, or belonging to the 
United States, and no others, shall be employed in the transportation by sea 
of coal, 8 fodder, or supplies of any description, pu pur- 
suant to law, for the use of the Army or Navy unless the President shall find 
that the rates of freight charges by said vessels are excessive and unreason- 
able, in which case contracts be made under the law as it now exists: 
Provided, That no greater charges be made by such vessels for transporta- 
tion of articles for the use of the said Army and Navy than are made by such 
yessels for transportation of like goods for private parties or companies. 

Sxc. 2. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its passage. 

The amendment recommended by the committe was read, as 
follows: 

Strike ont all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“ That vessels of the United Prates eyd no others, shall be employed in the 
transportation by sea of cosl, provisions, fodder, or supplies of any descrip- 
tion, purchased pursuant to law, for the use of the Army or Navy, unless the 
President shall find that the rates of freight charges by said vessels are ex- 
cessive and unreasonable. in w. case contracts be made under the 
law as it now exists; but this section shall not ba construed to prohibit the 
transportation of such articles by any vessel owned by any department of 


the Government. 

“Sno. 2. That all acts and of acts in so far as inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby S 

“Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect one month after its passage.” 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I shall at the proper time 
present some observations why the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries have reported this bill to the House. For the 
5 I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania such time as 

e ma 


desire. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. What time can the gentleman 
from Ohio yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, One hour. 

Mr. WILLL of Mississippi. Now, the gentleman has 
yielded such time as the gentleman from Pennsylvania may re- 
quire, That is in a shape in which it must be done by unanimous 
consent, and to that I will have no objection provided that the 
request be coupled with a 5 Sac for unanimous consent that the 
gentleman who will reply to him upon this side be yielded equal 
time. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I agree to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then. as the Chair understands, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is now given, by unanimous 
consent, permission to proceed so long as he desires, an equal time 
to be given to the other side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the understanding. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And the gentleman on the 
other side who will reply shall have equal time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
e The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the time approaches when under 
the provisions of our political system the people of this country will 
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be called upon to select an administration for four years to come. 
At snch a time the attitude of the contending parties upon great 
party questions becomes a matter of supreme importance. The 
honesty of party declarations and of the declarations of party lead- 
ers must be carefully scanned. It would seem that many of the is- 
sues that have interested us in the past have ceased now to become 
available. There is no longer any interest in the money question. 
The people of this country are by a large majority in favor of 
Administration policies and measures so far as imperialism is con- 
cerned. The charge of extravagance has never met with public 
favor, because the pec le of this country are willing that their 
generous revenues should be generously used in the public inter- 
est; but there is one question that still remains, that is always 
with us, and that is the question of tariff. 

What is the attitude of contending parties on the subject of 
tariff revision or tariff reform? Is the Democratic party honest 
in its declarations of conservatism now made by so many of its 
leaders immediately preceding a Presidential election, or is the 
Demecratic party still, as it always has been, under whatever pre- 
tense to the contrary, a party advocating the doctrine of free 
trade? It will be interesting, Mr. Speaker, for us to compare some 
of the declarations of Democratic party leaders heretofore made 
when not under the stress of a Presidential election with the 
declarations of those same parties and others made in the stress ct 
a Presidential election. Let me call attention very briefly to the 
declarations of at least two gentlemen who are on record in 1897, 
when the Dingley bill was under discussion, and who are also on 
record during this present session of Congress. I refer first to my 
genial friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and I quote from a 
speech made by him in 1897. e the gentleman from North 
Carolina, then a Member of this House, Mr. Linney, was on the 
floor making a tariff speech, he said: 

Is there a Member of this House who would have the duties stricken out? 

Referring to the duties of the Dingley bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], who cuts a 
splendid here, would, I Ttake to say. like to have them put on the 
free list, because he would. if he could, with the arm of a giant, down 

custom-house in these United States, if I understood him 4 
. CLARK of Just so, exactly. 
„LiIxxEx. Yes; he says he will do it. 

Subsequently Mr. CLARK obtained the floor himself, and, in 
course of his speech, said this: 

Mr. Chairman, after nine days of sore travail at least one truth has been 
brought forth on the blican side of this House, and that by the kontenjan 
from North Carolina when he said that I would every custom-house 
in America. He is entirely correct. If I had my way to-day. sir, I would 
tear them all down from turret to foundation stone, for from the beginning 
they have been nothing but a den of robbers, 


Then he went on to say: 

I repeat, so that all men may hear, that Iam a free trader, and diy 
tako my stand with Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, John Bright, and Her 
George. I 5 humble member of that illustrious company, but it 
better to bea ‘keeper in the house of honest free traders than to dwell 
in the tents of wicked protectionists. 

Then there was laughter and applause, as was natural. Now, 
there you have the sober, honest, deliberate sentiment of the 
gentleman from Missouri not under the stress of a Presidential 
election. He is a free trader. He would abolish every custom- 
house that lines our coast or our border and would deprive the 
Government of the opportunity of raising a single solitary dollar 
by means of indirect taxation. Are those the gentleman's senti- 
ments now? 

I do not know. It would seem not. I know that they are not 
the sentiments that he voices now; but whether they be his real 
sentiments I confess I do not know. The gentleman made a 
speech in this House not very long ago, on the 28th day of March 
of this present year, in which he 8 tariff reduction and 
pue reciprocity.” At least that is the title that he gives to 

speech as printed. When the gentleman was on the floor I 
put to him this question: 

I want to know whether the gentleman on March 81, 1897, said on the floor 
of this House the following: 

*“T repeat, so that all men may hear, that Iam a free trader and 
take my stand with Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, John Bright, and Hi 


George. Imay be an humble member of that illustrious company, but it is 
better to be a doorkeeper in the house of honest free traders todwellin 
bias Nia of wicked ene 25 

* es. > 


0 replied, 
Mr. DALZELL. That is an accurate geotet 
Mr. CLARK. I think it is; it sounds like I would put it. 


Mr. DALZELL. the gentleman still keep the same position? 
Mr. CLARK. tical) uy, yes. I will ten my position about it ex- 
actly. Ifa new continent should be discove: 


and I should be given charge 
of its government after it was populated, I would establish free trade. 


Well, if the gentleman never establishes free trade until some- 
body discovers a new continent and puts the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in charge of it, the days of free trade are 


z a long way off. [Applause and laughter on the Republican | and is possible, free 
e. 


Mr. CLARK. Well, what are you howling about, then? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not know that I was 
howling. To continue with the quotation: 


Mr. LACEY. And not otherwise? 

Mr. CLARK. And not otherwise. There is no.sens2 in adding those words 
r ota. Will not the tieman be good 

x LEARY o eso no gen be enough to 
define “free trudo” as he uses that expression now? N 

Mr. CLARK. Free interchange of the products of the world. 

Mr McCueary of Minnesota. Without a tariff on any import? 

Mr. Cuan. Ino: to raise money to run the Government I would levy 
a revenue tariff. We are in a situation produced by tho practico and theory 
of over a hundred The American le have fallen into the habit of 
Sna large part of the savanna by ETIE and they seem to think it 
is easier to do it in that way than in a other. Therefore I would not go to 
the basis of free trade. I would cut down the exorbitant and outrageous 
exactions of the bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. But, if the gentleman will allow me, we are in precisaly the 
same condition to-day that we were when he made that declaration, so far as 
Ar. CLARK. Ob, no t. 

A : we are no 

Mr. DALZELL. — 

Mr. CLARK. I made that declaration in 1897, and the T: was empty. 
nor 115 Sayre is orig thee eatin 7 5 wa para down 5 12 ee 

n in onse as they o pared down we could cut off two 
hundred millions of revenue and never miss it. 


Now, I wanted to be sure that the gentleman was willing to 
abide by what he said, and I asked him as follows: 


Before the gentleman gs away from that, I want to understand him. 
The gentleman says that he was for free trade in 1897 use there was no 
money in the Treasury, and that he is now fora moderate tariff while the 
Treasury is ove 

Mr, DALZEEL, That is what the gentl saida fi 

8 is w) gentleman a fow moments a Iwil 
ask him whether he stands by that proposition? Ss 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 


Now, there you have the absolutely inconsistent declarations of 
the gentleman Missouri [Mr. CLARK] when made in 1897, 
when the tariff question as a matter of party policy was not a 
burning question, and his declarations made in 1904, when we 
are approaching a Presidential election; and I repeat what I said 
at the outstart. that under these circumstances at this time it is 
well to get the declarations of each party and the declarations of 
party leaders, for they are of supreme im ce to the electorate 
of this country, who are about to cast their votes upon this, the 
burning question of the campaign about to be. 

Now, I desire to call attention to the declarations of another 
gentleman whose influence in this House is not surpassed by that 
of any man. My friend the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witiams|, the minority leader on the floor, on March 24, 1897, 
during this same discussion of the Dingley bill, said: 

The home market! This fetich with which the rant among the agri- 
cultural classes have been ured to aid in their own industrial 
throats, * è + „Ar. Chairman, is not at the manufac’ 
turer’s end of the line of ig ay aot isat the consumer's end of the line, 
and the peony is Resco ae What is lac} 
e ark 
2 9 approach to it, I rejoiced 
in the passage of the Wilson-Gorman bill. Pot beats the tariff fentures of 
it were Democratic—for,on the contrary, they were protective—but because 
the act contained the income tax. * * + There was within it a germ from 
which something approaching free trade might have come by evolution. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not attributing anything to the gentleman 
from Mississippi which he well ung. Mipi deny. He will not 
deny that he is also, like the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], a free trader theoretically—academically. 

Where does he stand now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman will do me the 
justice to say that what he has just read was based upon the idea 
that the income tax would prevail. Since that time the Supreme 
Court has knocked that out. 

Mr. DALZELL. Lam aware of that; but it is based also on the 
idea that there was the germ of free trade by way of evolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of issippi. Yes, sir; from the income tax. 

Mr. DALZELL. Iam not attributing anything to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that he will deny. Iam simply citing his 
declarations made in 1897 in order that I may place 55 by the 
side of his declarations made in 1904, and I do it for the purpose of 
showing that while the gentleman’s declarations in 1004 are more 
conservative than his declarations in 1897, he still entertains the 
idea that the true economic policy is free trade. 

In a magazine article—and the gentleman was kind enough to 
lend me the magazine from which I read—he says: 

The general principle that protectionism is wrong, morally wrong, a 
FFF 

Now, this is where the influence of the votes to be cast in the 
next Presidential campaign comes in 
3232. arama g ge egos 
the false system has erected. Even in Great Britain, where tren tras was 
3 trade was not reached in that way. Duties were re- 
OTEO OTASIN hrc br e advocates o Pertanian that 
ruin, starvation, and poverty did not follow after the duty was Te- 


* As a Democrat 
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Not . but, if Mr. Chamberlain is to be believed, The gentleman did not say anything that I have any fear to 


they have followed at some distance. 


Object lesson after object lesson was thus 3 to the people of the 
9 the claims of the advocates of the old syste: 

— . 5 „Owing to the decision of the Sd pame Cour$ it the income: 
tax case, founded on the provision in the Constitution of the United States 
shout direct taxes, the gon] can not be: as it was in Great Bri free trade. 
“A tariif for revenue to carry on vernment 1 
administered** becomes the Aeran SETIT tariff reformer's 


That is to say, if it were ible to have free trade the gentle- 
man from Mississippi would have free trade; but he regards it as 
not ible to take down all the scaffolding at once, and therefore 
he favors a conservative advance toward free trade. That is his 
attitude in the presence of the coming Presidential election. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will not the gentleman do me 
the justice to read the succeeding paragraph—a paragraph in 
which I said that we could not a free trade here in the same 
sense as they could in Great Britain so long as it is impossible 
for us to have an income tax? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly I willoblige the gentleman [reading]: 


There is also a tariff revision by piecemeal, which is the handmaiden of 
the other system. 


oa 
2 WI ns of Mississippi. That is not it. 


Mr. DALZELL. I should be glad to read the whole article if 
time allowed: 

5 is very pona in its place, aes it ought never to ae 

to handicap t tion. 
vision by AD e enie T et 2 852 3 nations. oe 

I should like to read just at this point from the declaration of 
the last Democratic campaign text-book upon the subject of reci- 
procity. I wish to put that 8 of the > cyclen wigs of the 
gentleman from Mississippi in this They make interest- 

ing reading, or, I might say, an interesting contrast. Iread from 
the Democratic campaign text-book of the Congressional election 
of 1902; issued by authority of the Democratic Congressional Com- 
mittee, It says: 
RECIPROCITY v. FREE TRADE 

In theory, reciprocity, like protection, thinks only of th 
never of the 3 It 8 chat the — ig the pate 8 

an exchange of products. It does not propose to lower our tariff wall by 

n of an inch It proposes to vent holes in the wall to save it 
from destruction. It will permit quantities of certain to pass 
through these holes, but never aren p KA in all of any one product. To 
do this would benefit consumers and ae game of the protectionists. 

The theory of free trade is that bo „ te Sad ng deneftted by an 
8 of commodities and that, as all are consumers, the greatest to 
goods may b number requires that there be no barriers to trade in order that 

may 6 bess cleanse pb Bud the cost of living . 
i hos stable and pr Pr get meow pened 2 Reciprocity 
cares nothin ee the consumer — unts foreign markets with a club. Its 
stock in e is high dours tn tho faco nm, and retaliation. It 
threatens to slam our V 
open their doors to our prod 

Reciprocity is based upon the same false el serie bet ieee ean 
protection isashamanda humbug, and to most people has will ever 
0 to be, a delusion and a 

ughter. ] 

at 75 | belo of the Democratic ee 
cial campaign text-book. The doctrine of the Democratic 
as represented by my friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
now is that there is tariff revision by piecemeal through the me- 
dium of reciprocity; hence the Democratic party is now for reci- 
procity. But in 1902, not in 2 Presidential election, 
reciprocity was“ a sham anda bug; in 1904, in the presence 
of a Presidential election, it is a medium whereby to accomplish 
a revision of the tariff. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the latest declaration of the policies of the 
Democratic party were had here on Saturday last. A distin- 
guished and eloquent orator—I may say one of the most distin- 
guished and eloquent of whom I know anything—a representative 
or 1 a citizen of the great State of New York, regarded 

ivotal State in the coming Presidential campaign, in- 
structed, and delighted us for a period of two hours in a very able 
speech. It was for free trade without pretense; frank, open, 


manly free trade, No pretense was held out that any laborer of Tantal 


this country, that any farmer of this country, that any manufac- 
turer of this country. may hope for anything by way of tariff 
from the Democratic party. He dec that tariff in any shape 
or form was simply public plunder. He unfurled the banner Tf 
free trade and invited his Democratic brethren to follow him, 
and such enthusiasm, so much cheering, so much approval as he 
received in this House I have never heard on any prone occa- 
sion. I assume, therefore, that he speaks for his What 
didhesay? A great: g that I shall not stop to quote. 
on the Democratic side.] He said a ae many things—— 
Ido not know what t e source of the e Democratic laughter is. 


aughter | eign 


Applause on the Republican side. 

YER. Some of it might be em 

Ar. DALZELL. Nor anything about which I would be em- 
barrassed in quoting. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I should be obliged if gentlemen who want to interrupt me 
would rise and address the Chair. I will gladly reply to any in- 
terrogation, but I do not care to answer cat cal [Applause on 
the e Karua side.] ig pc 


ry vicious manifestatio: 

totais of all corruption, the 8 faite, that 
political system. 

That announcement was followed by loud and continued ap- 
plause on the Democratic side, 

The gentleman further said: 

The fundamental and essential ci f 
and advisability of doing business peu SE RCO eee 

And that was followed also by laughter and great applause on 
the Democratic side of the House. pì 

Now, just here let me call your attention to the basis of that 
statement. Preceding that declaration the gentleman affirmed 
that Mr. McKinley in one of his messages had said in substance: 


That transportation of commerce by sea wasa highly profitable business; 
thatit was so profitable Americans should be encouraged t0 to engage in it— 


And from these premises he proceeded to state that because the 
business was so 1 in itself the losses of those engaged in 
it should be paid out of the ; and this statement of the 
gentleman from New York was fo lowed by laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side of the House. 

I say that Mr. McKinley never said anything of the kind, and I 
challenge the gentleman to produce any message that any intelli- 
gent gentleman will fairly construe to convey any such impres- 

Tam at a loss to know what motive induced the gentleman, 
in 3 an intelligent audience on both sides of this House, 
to ask them to believe that Mr. McKinley ever said sucha 
and senseless thing. What more did the gentleman say? He 5 
„ csetersee pel aa x think it is self-evident 

vernment can ere va under 
e ee e 8 

Can not be benevolent without being predatory! Can not under 

any circumstances exercise generosity! The gentleman has for- 
gotten how the Congress, both sides of this House, consented to 
stretch out its generous hand to the storm-stricken city of Gal- 
veston. The gentleman has forgotton how, time and again, the 
flooded districts of the Mississippi River have received aid from 
the generosity of Democratic and Republican Congresses alike. 
The gentleman has forgotten how we held out hope and pate cour- 
age and material help to the war-stricken le of Cu 

The gentleman has a pie that it is a legitimate function of 
8 always to aid deserving charity. 1 on the 

publican side.] The gentleman has forgotten what we did 
for Porto Rico. The gentleman has forgotton also what we did 
for fire-swept Martinique. 3 has forgotten what we 
did years and years ago for 


gacie; 


connected with tha 
dsmoralized our 


and, like 8 . 5G The gentleman has 


Eo eaan DnE CA BURAAS ol IR Sene DONA ocean te 
rodan gene 0 great people represented in 
this Chamber can not be fettered by any of his narrow technical 
theories of government. E on Republican side.] 

What more did he say? said pane for his party and 
answering the charge that that party was di vided: 


n FP 
Government can not interfere with private industry except for the spolia- 
tion by the majority of the minority. 


For free trade, in other words, expressed in different terms, 
Your whole industrial system— 
He said, looking across that middle aisle— 
Sere ei e eee cae me 
Then to crownall he said this. Ithonghtsomuchof the gentle- 
ene I got a copy of it, I guess, as soon as he did. 


caving fo would from Iowa has taunted the gentleman from 5 
1 like to see every custom- 2 shattered from turret to foun- 


So here again is another champion of free trade so extreme that 
he would raze every custom-house that upon either shore looks 
out upon the ocean or marks the boundaries between us and a for- 
country. That will be joyous news to the laboring men in 
my district that the custom-houses are to be abolished, and that 
henceforth their competitors are not to be their fellows, but the 
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men of other climes living as they would not live and receiving 
lower wages than they receive. That will be j reba intelligence 
to the farmersof the West and the Northwest with whose ucts 
will come into competition the products of a cheaper soil and the 
lower of their Canadian neighbors. That will be joyous 
news to the great manufacturers of this country whose furnaces 
will be put out of blast, whose mill doors will be closed, and 
whose capital will be sacrificed to a theory. 

Now, I shall not indulge in any academic discussion of the policy 
of protection. It has been in operation in this country for more 
thana hundred years, the historic 1 of protection inaugurated 
by the signature of George Washington to the first protective- 
tariff bill and consummated by the signature of William McKin- 
ley to the last [applause on the Republican side], reaching from 
the first Administration to the last Administration—the Admin- 
istration of which the present is but a continuance. 

Why, the tariff argument of to-day is not to be found in books. 
It is to be found in factories. It is not to be found among theo- 


rists. It is to be found among the men who work in the furnaces 
and in the mills; it is to be found among those who recognize the 
great prosperity that rolls in a blessed stream all over this great 


country of ours. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is the policy that has made us the greatest manufacturing 
nation on the face of the earth, the policy that has provided con- 
sumers for the products of our farms, in the men receiving high 
wages who operate our furnaces and factories, and whoconstitute 
the great body of the intelligent citizenship of the United States. 
EY pag on the aes deg side.] It is the policy which has 

ed our savings banks. It is the policy which in every line and 
every avenue of civic, political, social, and industrial life has 
turned the streams of prosperity to the enriching of all our peo- 
ple. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But the speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cock- 
RAN] on Saturday last was significant in another aspect—most 
significant. The people of the United States saw fit in 1892 to 
turn into this Chamber and to turn into the other Chamber at 
the other end of the Capitol a Damocratic majority. They in- 
trusted them with a revision of the tariff system of this country. 
They told them to make a tariff for reyenue only. 

The Democratic majority in this Chamber framed a tariff bill. 
They claimed it was in accordance with their instructions. They 
sent that bill to the other Chamber, and there it rested for weeks 
and months, every day receiving some new change. Finally it 
came back to this Chamber with over 640 amendments attached 
to it, wholly defaced, turned from a pretended revenue measure 
into a measure indescribable, but a measure that favored the 

eatest trast in this country—favored it by an amendment a 
nto the bill in the other body. I recall that for weeks in this 
Chamber Democratic Member after Demozratic Member got up 
and asseverated that never under any circumstances would he as- 
sent to the e of that mutilated bill. Butitdidpass. How 
did that bill finally pass? The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cocxran] told us on Saturday last how—because the Democratic 
Senate was bought by the trusts of this country. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The charge had been often made—the World believed it—but 
for the first time I think we now have it ex cathedra. The gen- 
tleman who was entitled to say, quorum pars magna fui, tells 
you in plain unvarnished terms that your Senators sold your 
party to the trusts. [Prolonged cheers and applause on the Re- 
panan side.] And that is not all. nor the worst of it. The 

ill was not two hours in this House until you joined in the bar- 
in. [Renewed cheers and applause on the Republican side.] 
Ar. Speaker 1 amnotnow making a misrepresentation, Iam doing 
no one an injustice when I say upon the authority of your own 
Member, the gentleman from New York, that the Democratic 
Senate and House combined to sell their constituency to the 
trusts. [Renewed applause on the Republican side.] Oh, you 
are very, very much afraid of the trusts—when you are notin ae 
nership with them. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] Why, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] on 
Saturday said that there were good trusts and bad trusts, and 
that the bad trusts were the trusts that raised prices. He said 
that the Northern Securities Company was the only trust that 
did not raise prices, and the only one that the Administration 
has gone after. The statement is wholly untrue. The Adminis- 


tration has gone after many trusts. And the gentleman, if he. 


knows anything—and I think he does know something—knows 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Northern Securities 
case was put upon the express ground that the merger company 
had it in its power by the destruction of competition to impose 
higher oe upon the patrons of the competing companies that it 
contro. 5 

And because itis better expressed than I could express it, I will 
read now again to the House, for it has once been read, what the 
real truth is with respect to the Democratic party in its relation 


to the trusts as defined by that great Democratic ne 
pits ork World. This article is entitled Facts.” 


The antitrust law was framed by a Republican, was passed by a e 
Presiden 5 


per, the 
ote you, 


ent. 

If I had the time to stop here now, I would read to the House 
a graph from the last message sent to Congress by Grover 

eveland, in which he describes the inefficacy of the law, shows 
the incapability of its operation, and advises the relegation of the 
whole matter to the States. 

Iresume what the World says: 

Through those four years of Democratic Administration all appeals and 
all efforts of the World to have the law enforced were met with sneers, jeers, 
and open contempt from a Democratic Attorney-General, Richard Olney, 
who pretended that the law was unconstitutional, and who would do nothing 
toward Sare ni violators of it. 

The effort to enforce the law was made by Theodore Roosevelt, a 
Republican President. 

The first man ever publicly to announce the sufficiency of the 
Sherman law, the practicability of its enforcement, was, as is said 
here, the able and accomplished Attorney-General of the United 
States, Philander C. Knox, in his speech to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Pittsburg. [Applause on the Republican side.] Aud 
he not only spoke, he acted, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Northern Securities case is due 
to his learning, his energy, and his patriotism [applause on the 
Republican side], for which you are unwilling to give him the 
credit that is his due. Quoting again: 

The first Attorney-General to vigorously prosecute offenders and to test 
the law was a ublican Attorney-General, Philander C. Knox. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, given as a final- 
ity from which there is no appeal, upholding the law as perfectly constitu- 
tional and absolutely impregnable in every respect, as the World for twelve 
yar Snape e, insisted, was due to five judges, every one of whom is a Re- 
5 The dissenting minority of the court included every Democratic judge of 
that tribunal, to wit, Chief Justice Fuller, of Illinois; Mr. Justice ite, of 
Louisiana, and Mr. Justice Peckham, of New York. 

_I desire to say right here in passing that I do not believe that a 
single justice of the Supreme Court of the United States was in- 
fluenced by political bias or by anything other than what he be- 
lieved to be the dictates of the Constitution and of the law of his 
country when making that decision. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

It would appear, then, that the Democratic party in its assault 
upon the Republican party as friendly to the trusts has not a leg 
to stand upon. 

Mr. Speaker, during the discussion on Saturday last a matter 
oce which is chet to myself and about which I have some- 
thing to say, and I mean to say it frankly and plainly, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding. 

While the gentleman from New York was addressing the House 
this occurred: 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 


Mr. CockRAN of New York. With ee pleasure. 


> amalways very 
willing to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for a question on the 
on. 


trust qu 

My Par Ex. I would ask the gentleman from New York if these are the 
same views the gentleman entertained when making Republican campaign 
speeches in the Kepublican campaign. 

I want you to note that question, if you please: 


I would ask the gentleman from New York if these are the same views the 
pede ee entertained when making Republican campaign speeches in the 
ublican cam ? 

r. mre de New York. Mr. Speaker. I never made a Republican 
speech. oe on the Democratic aoe Inever spoke without declar- 
ing my abhorrence for everything for which Republicanism stood. And 
when Mr. McKinley himself was a candidate, and I supported him, it was not 
because he stood on a platform of his selection, but a platform which was 
forced upon him by the conscience of the American Pee 

Now, I want you to note: 


I stood for and supported President McKinley; and if the same conditions 
arose I would doit to-morrow. I would support him when I thonght it ri ht; 
but the amen from Pennsylvania would support him when he it 
is profitable. 

I asked the gentleman from New York a civil question; I got a 
brutal reply. 1 on the Republican side.] I did not 
trespass upon the courtesies of debate. I did not question the 
gentleman’s honesty. Iasked him a question that might have 
called in question his consistency. That was perfectly proper; 
no fault could be found with it. The question was asked in a 
gentlemanly way; it deserved a gentlemanly reply. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] The reply was that the gentleman 
from New York stood upon the high plane of conscience, while 
I was playing politics ” for profit. Mr. Speaker, I never voted 
any ticket in my life but the Republican ticket. 25 plause on 
the Republican side.] I am an intense partisan. t I can 
call my brethren on the other side of the House to witness that 
1 at least, I am a gentleman. [Loud applause on the 

. side.] 

ow, if you would read the public press, you wow d imagine 


nestion? 


that I had made an attack -an unjustifiable attack—upon the gen- 
tleman from New York. On the contrary he made an unjustifi- 
able, a mean, and contemptible attackon me. [Applause on the 


Republican side.] He would have been a poltreon and a coward | im his 


who would have made any other response than I made to that at- 
tack. [Renewed applause on the Republican side.] I said: 

Mr. Speaker, I will state that I have been informed that it was profitable 
3 the gentleman from New York to support. him [Mr. Mok kiesi wher. he 


J was so informed. I say here and now that I was justified in 
making that charge, in stating that information, because it is the 
current. belief to this day that the gentleman received money for 
political work. eee o nee! fuse side.] 

Iam going to support the plausibility of my charge as repre- 
sented to me by some facts eee, connected with the 
history of the from New York. Iwill not be misun- 
derstood. I make no charge against the gentleman. I never did. 
I said I was informed. I am going to give proof to you that I 
was informed in more ways than one. A matter of this kind does 
not admit of positive proof, but does admit of proof by circum- 


stantial evidence. 

What is the gentleman’s history? He started outasa - 
backer. Heg ter and applause on the Republican side.] He 
2 up and down the State of Maine endeavoring to persuade 

ose 


ees that the best his Ae get money was to get it from 
a Government printing press. He advocated fiat money, a hun- 
dred cents of fiat on the dollar. Yet in the McKinley campaign 
he could not join the other side! He could not but stay with the 
McKinley side, because he was for sound money! [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] 

For sound money in 1896; traveling all over the continent in 
support of an in 1900; greenbacker, sound-money man, free- 
silver man. He has been a Bryanite and an anti-B ite. He 
was for Bryan in 1900. Is he for Bryan now? So as I can 

udge he is for some gentleman up in New York, possibly in New 

ersey; and if heis for Grover Cleveland he has more wisdom 
than I think most of his brethren have. 
on the Republican side.] Possibly he is for some respectable po- 
litical nonentity who has no opinion, not a single conyiction upon 
any public question, and who is willing to stand upon any plat- 
form that may be made for him. j 

But my friend has been a Tammanyite, and as such he has been 
a Member of Congress, He has been an anti-Tammanyite, and as 
such he ceased to be a Member of Congress. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] The gentleman is a Tammanyite 
agan ; ant now again is a Member of Congress. [Renewed 

ughter. 

ow, Lask you whether that checkered career would not have 
a tendency to make people suspicious if there was no other reason 
for their suspicion about the gentleman’s conyictions—the con- 
victions of a gentleman with such a harlequin career? 

But then there are other things that have a bearing this 
question. When I said the other day that a Democrat told 
me thus and so, that side of the House became hysterical because 
I would not disclose the name of a gentleman with whom I had 
had a private conversation. 


But I find in a paper published by a colleague upon that side 
of the House, the gentleman from New York [Mr. ryt —an 
editorial published in the New York Journal of the 4th of An- 


gust, 1896, in which he says this: 
Mr. BOURKE Cockray, it seems, has decided’ not to enter the British 
Parliament— 


{Laughter on the Republican side]— 


or at least has determined to ne besto that benefaction upon 
the sunsetless empire until after he guided the erican people through 
the mazes of one more Presidential campnri 


The gentleman says in an interview in the New York Herald, 
published yesterday, with a vanity which exceeds anything I have 
ever read, that F had done myself a dishonor by accusing my own 
Republican campaign committee of giving him money. 

I rever said that the Republican campaign committee gave him 
money, though his denial is confined to not having received money 
from the campaign committee. But that is not all. I find that 
on October 29, 1903, the New York Tribune published an article 
entitled “A denial accepted, with specifications,” and I want to 


read it to you: 

iit, COCR EET Dee ep idently ß by the chargo that he yet 
Willing to sell his oratory to the fusion cause in this campaign and had 
any poon hired for a largo prica by Tammany. We give 
of t denial that he has 


Jeulatad to 
create an impression that the Tribune invented that and gave it all its 
circulation. What article pri iire darak noting, to 
which he has angrily was to publish a current report, w. we 
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expressly described as such, and which, as a matter of fact, had appeared in 
print the afternoon before and was repeated by several morning newspapers 
simultaneously with its publication in the Tribune. It was a report, more- 
over, which was pretty generally credited, for reasons which Mr. CocKRAN, 


er moments, surely has discernment enough to 3 
When his present excessive heat has passed off he should to con- 
fess to hi that it was-utterly natural to suppose that he must have ac 


cepted a compensation for adopting a course so amazing and go 
abhorrent! Thee was no process of logic by which to account for unpaid 
devotion on his to Tammany this year. If by a Jong. series of political 
somersaults Mr. Cock ran had not accustomed the to associate him 
with the class of men whose: services in thi 
procurable on a basis, the circumstances of t 
such as almost of necessity to suggest the idea which 

Mr. CocKRAN'sassauitson 1806. were unbridled, and he voted for 
McKinley. In 1900 he flo over and gave Brynn his support. For years 
after Tammany had him from obscurity, or som: worse, he was 
its darling, but at length, owing tocauses of w. Mr. Jerome seems to have 
8 he incurred Croker's disdain and became an enemy of the organ- 
ization, 1807 he cheerfully voted for General aici but two years ago he 
had got far enough back to support Mr, Shepard, with whom Tammany was 
trying to mask its infamies.. 


commonly enter 
I find also in the newspaper of his colleague [Mr. Hearst], under 

date of October 26, 1897, the following in lines one-eighth of an 

inch large across the top of the page: 

COCKRAN HIRED TO STUMP ron TRACY—COCKRAN WILL STUMP FOR 
TRACY—CONSENTS AT LAST TO THE FERVENT ENTREATIES OF WALL 
STREET, 

W. BOURKE Cockran is to take the stump for General Tracy. The ex- 

Tammany Hall Demosthenes * to assist Senator PLATT 

in the election of his mayoralty candidate by the delivery of at least one 

eee. He will probably be heard at the Grand Central Palace next Friday 

eve’ À 

Despite the fact that Senator PLATT, City Chairman Quigg, and other Re- 

leaders have for upward of two months implored Nr. CockRAN to 

Ubinder b: „it was not until 5 he consented, 


1 CocKRAN was seen at his office, at No. 31 Nassau street, last evening, 
and maid: 

Les: I to speak for General Tracy. 
is to „ It will be delivered either on Friday or Saturday 
night. I don't know where, but I can't speak before then or after. I got à 
letter from the committee. 

“Am to be paid? Oh, you'll have to see the committee. Iam very busy.” 

[Laughter on the Republican pa] 

And last of all I find in the Philadelphia Press of April 25 of 
this year, over the signature of an entirely sap and ac- 
spp Diod newspaper reporter, Mr. Walter Wellman, the fol- 
owing: 


I am very busy. No; there 


WHO PAID COCKRAN? 

BOURKE CocKRAN’S indignant denial that he was paid for the speeches 
which he made against free silver in 1606. is understood to refer to any pay- 
ments alleged to have been made to him by the Republican national commit- 
tee. Mr. COCKRÆNis wholly in the right. e Republican national committes 
epee, a A ONS EOE ee a him. in that cam ot 
any sort. bably Mr. CockRAN would not deny that he was paid 
for fifteen speeches by the Palmer-Buckner cam committee. 


Now, I ap to you gentlemen to know whether or not, when 
I was ace of being a politician for profit, I was not justified, 
grandly justified, by turning around and saying that I had been 


informed that the gentleman from New York iced politics 
with a CG on the Republican side. 
Mr. S | of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


ithe SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman yiel 
e ro tem X i ntleman yield? 
Mr. DLZ ELI.“ I do. = = $ 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Was the gentleman not a 
Member of Congress in 18967 

Mr. DALZELL. I was. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. And Mr. Cockran was 
not. Therefore, does the gentleman not understand that when 
Mr. Cocxnax said politics was profitable to the gentleman that 
he meant politically profitable, and did not the gentleman and 
everyone on that side of the Chamber understand him to mean 
8 profitable? [Cries of “No!” “No!” on the Repub- 

can side. 

Mr. D Mr. Speaker, I will say that I believe the gen- 
tleman from New Tork Dir, CORAS] is abundantly able to take 
care of himself without any aid from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. S AN of Massachusetts. Mr. S , there is no 
dissent from that proposition either on that side of the House or 
on this side after what happened on Saturday last. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. . Speaker, I desire now to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what was the conception of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockran] of his duty in the McKinley cam- 
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paign. I read from an interview in the New York Journal of 
Angust 3, 1896: 

Q. What is your opinion of the present political situation?—A. I regard 
it as the gravest in the history of the country, exceeding in importance the 
crisis of 1800. The secession movement was but an attempt to divide this 
country between two governments, each of them designed to este pe aks 
within the limits of its jurisdiction. The movement launched at Chicago is 
an attempt to paralyze ind by using all the powers of the Government 
to take property from the hands of those who created it and place it inthe 
hands of those who covet it. This is a question of morals as well as of poli- 
tics. No political convention can issue a valid license to commit offenses 
against morality, and I decline to follow Mr. Bryan in a crusade against hon- 
esty and the rights of labor. 

. Do you mean that you will actively oppose the Democratic party or ab- 
G from active support of it: A. In a contest for the existence of civiliza- 
tion no man can remain neutral. Whoever does not support the forces of 
order aids the forces of disorder. If I can do anything to thwart a moye- 
ment the success of which I would regard as an irreparable calamity not 
15 0 to this country but to civilized society everywhere, I shall certainly 


Patriotic sentiments, truly, and sentiments that disclose a 
knowledge upon the part of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cockran] of what Was involved in the success of the Chicago 
platform. Furthermore, in the same direction, I read from the 
gentleman’s Madison ig oes Garden speech made on August 18, 
1896, in support of Mr. McKinley. He says: 


There was a 8 delegation from States that were Democratic, but 
it isa significant fact that every Northern State in which there was a chance 
of electing a Democratic governor or of choosing Democratic electors, with 
the exception of Missouri and Indiana, stood boldly and firmly for the gold 
oe at Chicago, and they were submerged by a wave of Populism from 
the 5 


The gentleman paid his compliments to the South here the 
other day—last Saturday—and I would like to call the attention 
of my southern brethren to a 3 of his ideas then, in 
1896, with respect to them, with his ideas with respect to them now: 


My friends, there has been a great change in the Democratic organiza- 
tion of the Southern States. The men who, from a mistaken senss of loyalty, 
followed their States out of the Union, whose gallantry in war. whose forti- 
tude in defeat, won the tion of the civilized world; the men whose 
virtues commanded the support of northern public opinion in the attempt 
to overturn carpetbag governments in the Southern States; the men who 
led their people through all the troubled period of reconstruction back into 
u full union with the sister States; these men—iike Hampton, in South Caro- 
lina, and Caffery, in Louisiana—have been lene from power. A new set 
has got into the sadddle—a set of leaders of which Tillman is the exponent, 
who boldly unfurled the sectional flag at Chica; MgO and declares that this 
Populist movement is a direct movement against the prosperity of the East. 
Men of New York, toilers of America, ns of your own homes, will 
you allow Byes rate of wages to be affected by any man who never had paid 
wages at all if he could get out of it? 


What do you think of that, my southern brethren? But let 
me continue: 


Will you submit to this conspiracy between the professional farmers, the 
farmers who cultivate the quarre!s of their neighbors, farmers who labor 
with their oe Populist agitators of the West, and the unreconciled slave- 
holders of the South? This isa conspiracy between professional farmers who 
want to pay low wages and the unreconciled slaveholder who would like to 
per no eee Here is the real root of this 8 Here is the explana- 
tion of Populist movement. Mr. Bryan did not create it. No man can 
create a movement like this. The forces that created it are active and have 
been working in a thousand different directions. Mr. Bryan, representing 
this theory, is but like a drop of water on the crest of the wave more con- 
spicuous, but no more important than the millions of that form its 
base. The Populistic movement is the attempt of these professional farmers, 
of these men who are unwilling to share with the noe to appeal to their 


greed. He is an enemy of public order; he is an o He is 
— apa e peace and prosperity of the industrial masses of the 
country. 


That is what you are, my brothers from the South, according 
to the measure of Mr. COCKRAN on the 18th of August, 1896. But 
I want to read to 5 something further. 

The gentleman from New York was interviewed the day after 
the election, and among other things this is what he said on No- 
vember 5, 1896, speaking of the election: 

I do not regard it asa verdict in favor of any specific icy. It was a ver- 
dict against a debasement of the currency, against the destruction of the Su- 
preme Court as an independent tribunal, and against the nullification or 
abri ent of the President's power to enforce the law. In fine, it was a ver- 
dict t the fundamental conditions of civilized society should not be dis- 
turbed in this country. 

Now, then, what did Mr. Cockran advocate? What did he re- 
sist in 1896 by all the power of his magnificent eloquence? 

He resi a debasement of the currency. He said that Bryan 
and the platform upon which Bryan stood meant the debasement 
of the national currency. 

He said more than that; he said it meant the destruction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as an independent tribunal. 
It was against such a crime that he raised his voice. 

He said more than that—that it meant a nullification or abridg- 
ment of the President's power to enforce the law. And he wri t 
as against Mr. Bryan and the Chicago platform, as an advocate of 
the supremacy of the law. 

He said more than that; he said something broader, wider, 
deeper—that it threatened a disturbance of the fundamental con- 
ditions of civilized society. 

These are the patriotic motives that induced Mr. COCKRAN, ac- 
cording to his own statement, to engage in the McKinley cam- 


paign. I want to know if there is a solitary one of them that was 
not involved in the Kansas City platform of 1900? If Mr. COCK- 
RAN was fighting against the debasement of the currency of 1896, 
ae was wea for the debasement of the currency in 1900. [Ap- 
plause. 

If Mr. Cockran in 1896 was combating the destruction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as an independent tribunal, 
in 1900 he was aiming a blow calculated to result in the destruc- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court as an independent tribu- 
nal. If Mr. CockRAN in 1896 was opposing the nullification or 
abridgment of the President's power to enforce the law, in 1900 he 
was advocating the nullification or abridgment of the President's 
power to enforce the law. If in 1896 he was fighting with the 
forces that represented the fundamental conditions of civilized 
society, in 1900 he was exercising all his power in favor of the 
forces that threatened the destruction of civilized society. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Now, why did the gentleman from New York abandon the high 
plane of his moral purpose of 1896 and indulge in this campaign 
in 1900? There have been some excuses given for it; but I will 
give Mr. CocKRAN’s own excuse. Take the last Congressional 
Directory and you will find that he says in his autobiography: 

In the election of 1900 he supported the Democratic candidate for President 
on the ground that the result could not in any way affect the coinage of the 
country, owing to the complexion of the Senate, while he believed the defeat 
of the Republican party would of itself have sufficed to expel imperialism 
from our political system. 

In other words, if the Republican party had not been in power 
in this House he would not have been with you Democrats. 
[Laughter and applause.] He says so himself. But he favored 
Mr. Bryan because he was opposed to imperialism. Opposed to 
imperialism! Now, look you. He was in favor of the debase- 
ment of the currency; he was in favor of the destruction of the 
Supreme Court; he was in favor of the nullification of the Presi- 
dent’s powers; he was in favor of a disturbance of the funda- 
mental conditions of civilized society, because he was opposed to 
imperialism! He was in favor of everything that he was op- 
posed to in the McKinley campaign, becanse he was opposed to a 
policy which would never have existed had it not been for the in- 
fluence of Col. William J. Bryan. who procured the necessary 
votes to ratify the Spanish treaty in the Senate. 

Now, I have here some extracts from speeches of Mr. COCKRAN, 
made in the Bryan campaign; but I am beginning to get tired. 

Several MEMBERS. Let the Clerk read them. 

Mr. DALZELL. Very well; I will send these extracts up to 
the Clerk's desk and ask that they be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{Extract from the Chicago Inter-Ocean, September 30, 1900.] 
COCKRAN'S SPEECH AT CHICAGO FOR BRYAN. 


The gentlemen who talk from the Republican platform talk of prosperity 
= E prosperity of the country was shown by the price of securities in 
reet. 

Now, that is one evidence, but by no means conclusive. The conclusive 
evidence of prosperity, the one which never can betray or mislead, is 
rate of wages paid to laborers. Now,I donot say that with any expression 
of special affection for the man who works with his hands, but because labor 
must produce the fund from which its wages are paid. If the wages are 
high, its production must beexpensive. When production is expensive com- 
modities are abundant, and when commodities are abundant e must 
be general. and when prosperity is general fe and I and all of us must share. 
Now, prosperity is forced to find openings for commodities fairly distributed 
among those who produce them. Isay that Mr. Bryan’s election make 
for that form of Voda toga? and I say, moreover, that no real yalue in this 
country will be depreciated by his election. 


CocKRAN’sspeech at Hall in closing the campaign in Kings Coun 
i N.Y. From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November B. 1900] * 
WHAT BRYAN STANDS FOR. 

Mr. CocKRAN seyi: 

“Mr. Bryan in this campaign stands for peace; he stands for disarmament; 
he stands for the emp!oyment of every person in this country in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil of the country or the thiugs which are produced from the soil; 
he stands for the employment of every dollar of capital in the field of pro- 
ductive industry. He must therefore stand for abundance of commodities, 
for prosperity, for contentment, as he stands for justice.” , 


WHAT WILL FOLLOW BRYAN’S ELECTION. 


Mr. CoCKRAN says: 

“I know that Mr. Bryan isan honest man. I know that if he is electod it 
will be interpreted throughout the country asa danger tohonest methods in 
corporate management. and I know if that declaration is made that the 
financial honses then will proceed to settle their affairs in order. The honest 
majority will once more obtain control from the dishonest minority and our 
system of credit will be placed upon enduring foundations of fairness, pub- 
licity, 88 The people will be taught that proper 
as when the masses have control of the Government. To-day many good 
men are paying blackmail to Mark Hanna because they believe the success 
of the Democratic party would jeopardize legitimate en rise. Within six 
months of Eryan’s election these men will realize that the nha safety 
of this country is not in giving control to the minority who have property, 
but in trusting to the rert Aa of the majority who — to have property, 
and whoare determined to preserve the laws under which alone property and 
exist. 


is never sosecure 


Kinlex's election meant 8 
ties. Every man buys A AA E 


modities and a wth of prosperity. They tell you if Mr. McKinley is 
elected there will be a great boom in gecuritics, but if they wanted to be 
biased they would not want a boom market. 
No man wants to buy ona rising market. The man who wants a booming 
market confesses that he wants to sell, and these gentlemen who would have 
you believe that McKinley's election would bring prosperity are the men who 
would tarn sellers, not buyers, the day after his success. As one who knows 
something about these matters, that if Mr. Bryan be elected every sensible 
man wiil buy, including those who are shonting most, knowing that stocks 
will never be as low as the day after hiselection. Every day of his admin- 
istration will be a day of increasing production, and therefore of prosper- 


ity. * * q 
7 “M'KINLEY is AN ORIENTAL DESPOT. 

When I say that McKinley under this system would sink to the level of 
an oriental despot, I am but trenching on the domain of prophecy; Iam con- 
fining myself to the noblerand safer function of stating facts. Mr. McKinley 
isan criental despot now. He is the Sultan of Sulu. 

It is humorous to think of the President of the United States as a sultan: 
but if this proposition ba true, its converse is also true—that the Sultan of 
Sulu is necessarily President of the United States. You remember that 

under a despotic government the rular is responsible for everything that 
* occurs. Mr. McKinley can not become sultan and escape the responsibility 
that attaches to it. A despot is responsible for everything that occurs in his 
sultanate that occurs under his authority. His authority is vastly greater 
than that of a constitutional officer. 

“Under a constitutional government the President is not msible for 
the acts of the deputies; he has no control over Congress, and fore no 
responsibility for its enactments. He has no authority over the judges, and 
therefore is not nsible for their decisions; but under a despotism the 
despot is the foun of all authority; the laws are but his decrees; the de- 
cisions of the judges are but the expressions of his wishes; every officer of 
every character holds his wget yates him; the act of the officer is the act 
of the chief. Wherein the Sulu ds a single slave is manacled, it is Mr. 
McKinley's hands that have fastened his es. Itis there that he has un- 
furled our flag over an immoral harem and included a slave-holding Sultan 
in the civil list of the United States.” 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. . I have given you 3 
extracts from the speeches of ntleman from New Yor 
during the ooh rp campaign and during the campaign of 1900 
which followed,.and I do not care to follow hir further. The 
high moral plane on which the gentleman from New York sup- 
porn McKinley in 1896 stands ont in strange contrast with the 

emagogy of his support of Bryan in 1900. 

On February 1 of this present year the gentleman from New 
York was nominated as a candidate for Congress. He made a 
speech to his convention in which he said among other things: 
2 have reached the point where America is regarded as an international 

um. 


That is a sentence that is interesting to you gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House Americans as we all areas much as it 
is of interest to me. 

Ik there be any ‘‘ hoodlums ” amongst us, they are not the prod- 
uct of American soil, American institutions, or an American civ- 
ilization. [Applause on the Republican side.] They are to be 
found amongst those adventurers who, having left their own 
country for their country’s good, find in the field of American 
politics a prolific source of notoriety and pelf; men who, without 
conscience and without convictions, find an opportunity now with 
one party and now with another to secure a market for their pe- 
culiar wares, among which is not respectability. [Loud and long- 
continued cheering and applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. How much time was consumed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania consumed an hour and thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Very wel 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands unani- 
mous consent was given, upon the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that the gentleman who will reply should be given 
the same time. The Chair understands that to be the gentleman 
from New York, who is recognized for one hour and thirty-five 
minutes. - 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, from the position 
of the newest and the humblest Member of the House it seems 
asif I had been suddenly exalted to the dignity of a political issue. 
Notwithstanding the plaudits, more or less genuine, on the other 
side, I can scarcely believe, however, that this extraordinary dis- 
play of personal rancor and vituperation will be accepted by the 

epublican 1555 of the country as its keynote for the Presidential 
canvass. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] Personally, 
sir. I do not care to engage in any competition of personal abuse 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

And you will observe, sir, how carefully I observe the proprie- 
ties of the House—the gentleman from Pennsylvania. agh- 
ter.] He has brought a charge of infamy against a fellow-Mem- 
ber, and when challenged to sustain it instead of producing a 
shadow of proof or withdrawing it he has sought to justify it by 
searching diligently all the foul channels through which the in- 
sinuations and innuendoes of nameless malignants have circu- 
lated in all the 3 campaigns of a whole generation, and 
with hands no cleaner than the vile stuff he found proceeds to 
hurl it over the floor of this House. [Loud applause on the 

‘Democratic side.] 
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Mr. Speaker, so far as I can understand this extraordinary per- 
formance, no act of mine, public or private, seems to be impugned; 
but my political course has been ascribed to what I consider and 
all Democrats consider the basest motive that can govern anyone 
who holds a representative office or who assumes to discuss public 
matters in a representative capacity. [Applause.] Quotations 
from newspapers have been read, some of which are garbled ex- 
tracts of speeches which I recall, some alleged interviews which 
I know I never held. In all this tide of abuse there is but one 
statement which furnishes any ground of sober or respectful dis- 
cussion. The gentleman says the charge which he voiced here 
last Saturday has been left these many years unnoticed by me. 
That is quite true. I have left it unnoticed in obedience to à rule 
which has governed my life for twenty years. Mr. Speaker, I 
have never thought ät worth while to notice a lie. I never knew 
a lie to injure or to deceive anybody but the liar. [Applause.] 
He must deceive himself into the belief that he deceives others, 
or he would not utter the lie; but on the minds of those whom he 
vee he produces no feeling except distrust, disbelief, and 


This, of course, Mr. S er, is somewhat at variance with a 
very general idea that the world is censorious. I do not think 
the world is censorious. On the contrary, I think it is generous. 
I think most men get credit, not only for all the good they do, 
but for a good deal more. I think that most of us are better off 
keaping the characters we have than if we got the characters we 
deserve. [Laughter.] According to my observation, public 
opinion in this country is always vigilant in protecting the char- 
acters of public men. When a charge is made against anybody, 
unless it is proved and proved overwhelmingly, the tendency of 
the public mind is always to sympathize with the person attacked 
and to hold his traducer alone discredited. For that reason I 
have never noticed this particular slander while it remained in 
anonymous circulation, as I have never noticed any lie about my- 
self, quite satisfied that if ignored by me its only effect would bə 
to discredit the person who uttered it. 

When, however, a Member of this body occupies its attention 
for more than an hour and a half with a purely personal assault 
on a fellow-Member and his statements are received by the ma- 
jority with applause, respect for the House requires that some at- 
tention should be paid to such an exhibition by the person who 
has been 1 of sufficient consequence to provoke it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman has seen fit and proper to quote a statement 
from the Philadelphia Press to the effect that while I had denied 
receiving any joa aom the national committee of the Repub- 
lican party during the campaign of 1896 I did not deny and could 
not deny receiving 5 the amount, I believe, of $15,000 
from the Palmer and Buckner campaign committee. 

Last night this statement from the Philadelphia Press was 
called to my attention by a correspondent of the New York 
Herald in a conversation over the telephone, and to him I made 
a denial, which his paper publishes in a conspicuous place. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania must have seen it. He has read 
here the original libel and he has suppressed the denial. I call 
attention to this conduct, sir, as a fair sample of his candor and 
truthfulness in dealing with this House and of the honesty and 
decency of the majority, which by their plaudits have made him 
their champion—at least for this occasion. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is my exact language: 

That assertion is as false as any that was ever invented by the father of 
mendacity. It is false in every word, in every line. in all that it states, and 
in all that it insinuates. I never any deatnge with the Palmer-Buckner 
campaign committee, and never received any money from the Republican 
national committee, either directly or indirectly. I did not speak on the 
Palmer and Buckner ticket. Ispoke for McKinley, and as a Den t, and 
was never paid a single cent for a word I uttered in that cam If you 
know of any words which would make this denial more emphatic or com- 
plete, please employ them. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, with that statement, so far as I am concerned per- 
sonally, this whole assault, attack, innuendo—call it what you 
will—might well be dismissed back to the contempt in which I 
have always held it. But, sir, there is an aspect of this personal 
attack which is of public importance. In view of the place where 
it has been made and the circumstances under which it has been 
repeated, I regard this performance as a revelation of depravity 
inour Boney morals which turns this matter from a mere ques- 
tion of propriety between individuals into something that may 
portend a national calamity. [Applause on the Democratic side 
and derisive cries on the Republican side.] 

Sir, before I sit down I will explain the full significance of that 
statement and justify it. Meanwhile, I ask nothing stronger to 
corroborate it than the cries of derision with which it has been 
met. Never, in the history of the world, has vice failed to deride 
an attempt to unmask it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Whenever corruption has been denounced, its only defense is to 
impugn the motives of him who attacks it. The corrupt have no 
power to conceive any motive for Kuman conduct less sordid than 
the corruption which governs theirown. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two aspects of this matter, one personal, 
which, as I have said, I could well afford to treat with contempt, 
the other national, which I think of such gravity that it can not 
be overlooked. If I venture to trouble the House witha few words 
more on the personal features it is not to defend myself from any im- 
putation—that I don’t think necessary but to make a little clearer 
the character of this performance which the Republicans have 
applauded so emphatically that it may be definitely accepted as 
an exposition of the plan on which they intend to conduct their 
Presidential campaign. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says my political course has 
been one of inconsistency. I shall take occasion to answer that 
chargo fully before I close. Meanwhile I challenge him to show 
that I have ever had to apologize for a word or to explain one. I 
challenge him to show eyen two inconsistent expressions uttered 
by me in the whole course of my public life. [Applanse. | 
The gentleman says I began my political career in the State of 
Maine as a Greenbacker. Well, sir, I can not characterize that 
statement as false, for that would be unparliamentary, but I will 
say it was worthy of its source, and no further description is 
necessary to place its character clearly before the House. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic 8 : 

In 1880, as every school boy familiar with the history of recent 
events knows and every man of middle age remembers, the Demo- 
crats of Maine indorsed the candidate of the Greenbackers for 

vernor, Mr. Plaisted, and almost every Democrat in the counx 

who was considered capable of spe in public went into 
the State at the request of the Democratic national committee and 
took part in the campaign. 

Not one of them, so far as I know, ported the Greenback 
theory, but all of them, including m : inctly stated our un- 
alterable opposition to it, while, at the same time, we asked all the 
people of Maine who desired honest government to unite in op- 

the Republican candidate; not because of his attitude on 
The currency—for none of us knew what it was—but on account of 
the corruption for which Republicanism has always stood in this 
country since the conclusion of the war. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Sir, these features of that campaign are not obscure; they are 

icuous. No one who ever investigated the subject at all 
could have failed to discover them. 

My own part in that campaign wasvery obscure. The fact that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has learned of it shows the thor- 
oughness and minuteness of the search, which malevolence seems 
to ate inspired and perverted ingenuity directed. With all the 
skill and ingenuity which he possesses, with all theindustry which 
he has displayed, with all the resources of Republican corruption at 
his command, I defy him to quote one word uttered by me which 
would show I was a Greenbacker in 1880, or that I ever assumed an 
attitude in speech or act anywhere at any time on the currency in- 
consistent with the views expressed in many speeches delivered here 
upon the floor of this House. Mr. er, I haye dwelt on this 
because it furnishes a fair measure of the regard for truth which 
animates the gentleman from lvania, and of the political 
methods which gentlemen on the other side applaud, and there- 
fore must approve. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman on rising said he took the floor for 
the purpose of defining the issue of the approaching campaign, 
and taking my speech of 5 largely for a text, he pro- 
ceeds to us that the issue will be the maintenance or abolition 
of our existing tariffsystem. These political features of his speech 
having been applauded with all the force of mechanical action on 
the other side a „it is proper that I should notice such 
of them as profess to deal with my own utterances. 

Mr. S no one on this side of the House would shrink from 
a discussion of the tariff question if it were before the people, or. 
indeed, at any time. But, sir, the issue of this campaign will 
not be what the gentleman states, for the very simple but decisive 
reason that the existing method of raising revenue can not be 
affected by the result of the election. The complexion of the 
Senate for the next four years will be such that no measure 
changing the protective system would have any chance of getting 
through 5 

The issue this year will not be how revenue shall be raised, but 
it will be how to top the proceeds of revenue when raised from 
the hands of those who have established their 53 their 
disposition to steal it. ¶Laughter and s on the ocratic 
side.] The issue this year will be whether ublican leaders, 
whose influence and authority have been used effectively to close 


against investigation hy this House the doors of a Department 


proved in the courts tg be tainted with crime and believed by the 
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people with good reason to be utterly rotten, are such faithful 
guardians of the honor and interests of this country that tho ad- 
ministration of all the Departments, including the Treasury, 
should be intrusted to their custody and control. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] $ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that in my speech here 
last Saturday I attributed to Mr. McKinley words which he de- 
scribed as silly.“ This, I suppose, was intended to impeach my 
candor in dealing with the House. I take everyone present to 
witness that when I discussed Mr. McKinley's message I stated 
distinctly that it was not before me, and that I was simply stat- 
ing the substance of his argument as I understood it. 

That statement, sir, I repeat now. Will the gentleman point 
out where it is unfair, or how, from his point of view, the argu- 
ment of Mr. McKinley, as I stated it, could be considered silly?“ 
“Silly,” indeed it is, as every argument in: favor of subsidy . 
must be from my point of view, but it must stand as the very 
embodiment of political wisdom to the protectionist. That argu- 
ment, as I stated it on Saturday and as I repeat it now, involves 
three statements: First, that the business of ocean transportation 
is profitable. Will the gentleman deny that? Second, that be- 
cause it is profitable Americans should be encouraged to engage 
in it. we Ten den 1 TAN, it being so 7 
Treasury should pay osses of those engaged in it. ughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. No, sir. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I stated distinctly on Saturday 
that Mr. McKinley’s Serge. 3 was not then before me, but I said 
then and I say now that statement of its argument is abso- 
lutely correct. I challenge anybody now to sayin what it is in- 
consistent with the reasoning in fayor of a subsidy, advanced by 
Mr. McKinley and by on that side. 

Mr. DALZELL. I stand on my statement as it was made. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. The gentleman is the only one 
who would care for that particular ofstanding. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. S , I repeat what I said. The argument as I state it 
is exactly the argument of Mr. McKinley, except that I think my 
statement is clearer because itis more candid. [Applause.] And 
[have put it in that form because it shows clearly and accurately 
that every argument in favor of granting subsidies or bounties 
direct from the Treasury or levying purely protective duties in 
the last analysis involves the advisability of doing business at a 
loss. Lask the gentleman now to point out in what this state- 
ment of his argument and of the whole Republican argument is 
incorrect. He flourishes a copy of my speech before the House 
as though it contained some enormity in political ethics, some 
deliberate misstatement of fact, or gross perversion of the reason- 
ing which I criticised. 

I challenge him now to point out the slightest inaccuracy from 
his point of view. I ask him to state how he can defend protec- 
tion, how he can defend the grant of a subsidy or a use of the 
taxing power to benefit private individuals, unless it be upon the 
theory that the business protected directly by subsidy or indi- 
rectly by protective taxation could not be carried on at all with- 
out such protection or assistance from the Government, which is 
manifestly 3 to saying that of itself it could not be car- 
ried on except at a loss. Will the gentleman contend that sub- 
sidies or bounties or protection might properly be granted to 
an industry that could prosper without it? 

Mr. Speaker, it is certainly beyond doubt or question that this 
grant of subsidies from the Treasury, or of special benefits from 
taxation to private individuals, must be made on one of two 
grounds. It must be intended either to compensate for losses in- 
curred or else to swell profits that haye been gained. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Which reason will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania undertake to assign? Which reason will you gen- 
tlemen on the other side venture to acknowledge? [Applause.] 
If the object be to make good losses, the system is wasteful, ex- 
trayagant, indefensible, for it en men and capital to en- 
gage in unprofitable ventures. If its object be to increase profits, 
it is openly, cynically, almost inconceivably dishonest and im- 
moral. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Whatever grounds its advocates assume the system is necessa- 
rily corrupt and corrupting, because it is a partnership between the 
Government and certain citizens so deliberately and entirely one- 
sided that the result to one party can be nothing but loss, to the 
other nothing but profit, and being of Republican origin it is 
hardly necessary to ify which end of the bargain is given to 
the Government. ughter and applause.] Is this an exagger- 
ation or a misstatement? Where, I ask, in the pending measure, 
or in any of the measures passed within the last few days—the bill 
placing the im rished people of the Philippine Islands under 
tribute to the shipowners of this country, or the bill insuring cer- 
tain persons pursning mercantile enterprises in the Philippines 
against any losses and guaranteeing a certain rate of profit on the 
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capital engaged in their business—where, I ask, is there any pro- 
vision that if their ventures should turn out to be profitable of 
themselves this Government, which is made to assume all the 
losses, will have any share in the profits? Tappia, 


What would be thought of a trustee who had made a similar 
bargain or agreement on behalf of a person whose interests were 
committed to his care? How do rules of morality and prudence 
differ in their application to a government from their application 
to an individual? Are we not trustees of the American people, 
bound to guard their interests as jealously as any individual 
charged with a private trust? How can any political party jus- 
tify—how can its Members and Representatives exult ina system 
of conducting public affairs which, if applied to private transac- 
tions, would demand interyention by the criminal courts? [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. deier, if the Government is to assume and make good 
all the losses incurred by certain citizens in any private business, 
do not common sense, common prudence, and common honesty 

uire that it should at least share to some extent in the profits, 
if there be any? An arrangement by which the Government would 
share both the profits and the losses of a private enterprise would 
certainly be more equitable than one which compels it to make 
good all the losses, but excludes it from any share in the profits. 
It would be a full industrial partnership between the Government 
and the citizen, which would manifestly be fairer than such a one- 
sided partnership as these measurescreate; but even an equitable 
partnership between the Government and the citizen is never 
permissible in a democracy. 

Whatever field government enters, that it should occupy fully 
and exclusively. Its attitude toward a citizen should always be 
that of a sovereign who commands; never that of a partner who 
bargains or treats. If government is to interfere in private 
business at all, it should control all business—monopolize it abso- 
lutely and completely. That, you might say, sir, is socialism, 
and you would be right. But there is no argument that would 
justify Republican protection that does not apply with much 
more force to socialism. Republicanism is socialism in all its ob- 
jectionable features, without any pretense of the lofty purposes 
at which socialism aims. Republicanism is socialism plus larceny 
laughter and applause on the Democratic side], a socialistic in- 
terference with private industry, and a larcenous diversion of the 

roceeds from the Treasury of the people to the pockets of private 
ndividuals. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I know there are many good men who believe that 
socialism would be the very best condition that could govern so- 
ciety. They argue that if the state were the universal producer 
it would be the sole employer of labor, and as the sole employer 
of labor it could put an end to strikes. That is quite true. Un- 
doubtedly the state, if it undertook to engage in production, would 
have the same right to make men work for its enrichment that 
it has now to make men fight.for its defense. But, Mr. Speaker, 
enforced labor is servitude. Socialism, therefore, while its ad- 
herents support it as a step toward greater freedom, would in its 
final evolution necessarily result in the reestablishment of uni- 
versal slavery. 

Democrats are the natural champions of freedom, that is to 
say, of individualism. They are therefore opposed to socialism in 
every phase. They are opposed to socialism, naked and avowed, 
when it is least formidable. They are still more vehemently op- 

d to socialism disguised as Republicanism, when it is most 
ormidable. Democrats believe there is but ore position which a 
government can occupy consistent with morality, with liberty, 
or with pr rity, and that is, after exacting from every man’s 
industry sufficient for its support, it should leave him absolutely 
, free to fix his own place in the body politic and the body com- 
mercial, solely by the excellence of his abilities, the efficiency of 
his industry, and the purity of his morals. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Speaker, when we point out that subsidy and protection, its 
rent, are in the last analyses nothing but gross perversions and 
versions of public funds from the Treaspry of the people to the 
pockets of private individuals, amounting, sir, not of course to 
personal corruption among Members of this body, but to whole- 
sale corruption of our entire system, political, industrial, and 
social, we are told that Democrats are opposed toall customs tax- 
ation, and extracts from my own speech are read to justify that 
statement. Sir, nobody here has contended that this Government 
can be administered without revenue, and nobody here has ques- 
tioned that revenue should be raised largely by duties levied upon 
imports, 

Taxes are necessary. They must be collected. But Democrats 
believe taxes are a burden which should never be imposed for any 
other reason than the support of government. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Yourargument,if it means anything, involves 
the proposition that taxation in itself is not a burden, but a benefit 
that the more you levy the happier will be the subject of it. 


pplause. 

Mr. Speaker, Democrats, hold that government has a right to 
levy taxes where it pleases, how it pleases, and when it pleases, 
but only to obtain the means necessary for its own support, ad- 
ministered with the strictest economy consistent with thorough 
efficiency; and we hold it has no right to take one dollar more 
than is absolutely necessary for that purpose from the citizen. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Republicans contend that 
it is the duty of em to interfere in private industries and 
use the power of taxation to enrich some by plandering others; 
that taxes are not to be levied solely for the support of govern- 
ment, but also to reward private citizens for engaging in unsuc- 
cessful enterprises. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylyania read from my speech of Sat- 
urday where I laid down the proposition that government by its 
very nature can not interfere with private business except for 
oppression, whatever motive may prompt the interference—that 
even where it sincerely tries to be benevolent it can only succeed 
in being predatory, and he asked me if I question the right of 
government to engage in eleemosynary enterprises under certain 
conditions; to furnish shelter and food for persons made homeless 
and destitute by floods; to succor victims of pestilence, or even to 
interfere with arms in a contiguous island to prevent barbarous 
oppe enion perpetrated in the name of government at cur very 

oors. 

Sir, what a conception of American institutions, American man- 
hood, American labor that question reveals! Of course the right 
of government to take special measures for the relief of distress 
caused by exceptional calamities is questioned by no one. But, 
Mr. Speaker, is industry charity? Are the laborers of this coun- 
try paupers, helpless and hopeless, to be treated like persons re- 
duced to mendicancy from famine or pestilence or incompetency? 
Are the people of this land sunk in such degradation, debasement, 
and distress that they need aid from any government or rescue 
from any evils, as the people of Cuba needed rescue from oppres- 
sion and plunder by the Government of Spain? 

Mr. Speaker, this question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
sheds a flood of light on the mental and moral conditions which 
make it possible for men ordinarily intelligent and honest to sup- 
porta protective policy. To Democrats, at least, sir, charity is not 
industry. The field of one is widely se ted from the field of 
the other. They are entered for radically different hag’ and 
therefore are governed by radically different rules. Men enter 
the field of industry to seek profit for themselves. They enter the 
field of charity, not to benefit themselves, but from the profits won 
in the field of industry to confer benefits on persons unable to help 
themselves. 

In the field of industry to sueceed we must obey the economic 
law. In the field of charity we obey no law of this earth for the 
improvement of our own condition, but we obey the injunc- 
tion of Heaven, laid upon us who are vigorous of mind and body, 
and who by our vigor haye made ourselves prosperous, to succor 
the afilicted, to help the needy, and to uplift the distressed among 
our brethren of the human race. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Sir, Democrats will never acknowledge that American laborers 
are mendicants to be assisted. We believe they are the most intel- 
ligent, the most stalwart, the most effective producers in the world. 

ou gentlemen on the other side are fond of referring to the 
American laborer in speeches as if he were a giant, and in your 
legislative acts you treat him as if he were a weakling, a cripple, 
and a mendicant. We believe that liberty from restraint is the 
best way to insure his pro erity; that justice—the right to enjoy 
all that he creates by his labor—is all he needs to support him- 
self—aye, to enrich himself. 

You evidently believe that the best way toinsure his happiness 
is to relieve him from temptation by seizing for the benefit of 
others a large share of what he produces. And the American 
laborer knows which party is his friend and shows how he ap- 
preciates these two conflicting notions of his qualities by the fact 
that wherever laborers dwell in the test numbers there Demo- 
a majorities are largest. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, when it is charged that I have ever at any time, 
in any place, or under any condition, sacrificed, denied, or failed 
to assert these principles which I have expounded and supported 
many times on the floor of this House for a period now extendin 
over sixteen years, I renew the challenge with which I began an 
defy the gentleman from Pennsylyania to quote a single expres- 
= of 1 inconsistent with them in the slightest degree. [Ap- 
plause. 

The gentleman says that because in 1900 I supported the candi- 
date that I opposed in 1896 therefore I am inconsistent. In an- 
swer to that, sir, I say that it was because I remained faithful in 


Tanke If this is not your theory, in heaven's name, define it. 


1900 to the principles which I professed in 1896 that I was forced 


tion in my life. 


it remains o 
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to support at the last election the candidate whom I had opposed 
in the prior campaign. 

Compelled to choose between consistency in supporting a prin- 
ciple and consistency in supporting a party, I followed the prin- 
ciple, and thus perhaps gave an impression of inconsistency to 
persons whose intellectuals are inadequate to realize that the vindi- 
cation of an idea, not the attainment of office, is the highest motive 
of political activity; that with some men principles are not pro- 
fessed to make parties successful at elections, but parties are sup- 
ported in the hope of enforcing certain principles in the govern- 
ment of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Once in my life I was forced to change candidates to avoid chang- 
ing principles. Gentlemen on the other side have alwat}s cheer- 
fully changed principles to avoid changing candidates. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] In 1896, on a question involving directly and 
immediately the coinage of the land, but ultimately, as I believed, 
affecting the very foundations of our prosperity, I separated from 
my to fight what I conceived to be a dangerous principle, 
and I fought it as bitterly and as hard as I ever fought any ques- 
This I did, sir, at a sacrifice which gentlemen on 
the other side do not seem to appreciate or even to understand. 
I did it without any possible hope of reward, although I was 
forced to break relations that were among the very dearest of my 
life—associations covering nearly twenty years of continued ac- 
tivity; associations of arduous labors and generous rivalries in 
the service of an historic party—of glorious rewards showered 
with lavish hands in the applause of political friends. All these, 
sir, regard for a principle compelled me to break and to battle 
against the friends and companions of a lifetime with all the vigor 
at my command, thongh every blow I struck fell with its heaviest, 
most crushing weight on my own breast. 

I did not hesitate then, though I believed the rupture which I 
faced deliberately was final and irreparable. Ishould not hesitate 
now to repeat that course if the circumstances were thesame; but 
I thank Heaven they are not the same nor likely to be. This as- 
gault of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, adopted and shared 
now by the whole Republican majority, has brought about one 
result of surpassing value tome. It has evoked an expression of 
reconciliation, of cordial good will by my old associates, which to 
my dying day I can never forget, but shall always recall with 
grateful though unutterable affection. 

The events of the last three days have proved what I should 
never have doubted, that when Democrats differ upon a ques- 
tion of principle they fight and fight desperately, but only while 
n. Once a question that divided them has been 
finally settled by the verdict of the American 1 the same 
imp Which led them to fight on matters of difference bring 
them together instantly on questions where they think alike, 
Their cooperation on questions before them can never be checked 
by differences on questions behind them—questions which baring 
been settled at the ballot box are relegated to the limbo of d 
issues. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, while I believe independence and patriotism com- 
pela citizen to put the success of vital e above the success 
of parties, I don't believe a man should lightly change from one 

to another. On all matters affecting merely the efficiency 
of government, I think a man should submit his own opinion to 
the judgment of a majority, but on a question which he regards 
as involving the existence of government, he must act according 
to his own conscience. And, sir, I have always held that when a 
man finds himself forced to oppose the political associates of many 
years in order to vindicate his principles, he must himself share the 
exclusion from office that he has helped to inflict upon his own 
party. By that rule, sir, I have always been governed. [Ap- 

lause, 

£ The Jan from Pennsylvania perhaps does not understand 
that during the canvass of 1896 it was suggested that I be a can- 
didate for this House on the Republican ticket. and the letter, I 
believe, is still extant in which I declined to consider the sugges- 
tion on the ground which I have always taken—that if a man 
leaves his party on a question of principle he may fight it, but he 
must not profit by the success of the party which he aids on that 
one issue, but with whose views, purposes, and tendencies on 
other questions he has no sympathy and can have none. [A 
plause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has searched, and obviously in vain, through noisome chan- 
nels for something sufficiently tangible that might be used to 
discredit or embarrass me. He has been aided by all the cohorts 
of vice and crime embodied in his organization. . 

The eagerness with which they pursued their task is shown by 
the extent of his researches. I challenge him and them to show 
one fact inconsistent with this statement, but he sits there mute, 
although he has succeeded in encouraging his associates now, 
after three days’ reflection, to manifest anappearance of sympathy, 
which they refused him in his hour of supreme need last Satur- 
day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has read ar- 
ticles purporting to be extracts from speeches delivered by me 
during the campaign of 1900. They are inaccurate in many 
respects, as reports of extemporangous addresses always must 
be, but in the main they state correctly the position which I 
took in that contest. 

I suppose these extracts are intended to show inconsistency on 
my part, and they do show inconsistency, as the gentleman doubt- 
less understands the term. But, sir, I submit that they show my 
course to hay® been unswervingly consistent in support of the 
principles which I have always professed, and that is consistency 
as I understand the term. 

I did say in 1900, sir, that the election of Mr. Bryan under the 
conditions which then existed would be more likely to promote the 
prosperity of this land than the reelection of Mr. McKinley, because 
the policies on which the Republican party had then embarked 
and the tendencies which they foreshadowed were certain to arrest 
and decrease, if not to destroy, the prosperity restored by Demo- 
cratic economy, after the industry of the country had been pros- 
trated by Republican extravagance. Has that prophecy proved 
false, or has it proved accurate? I thank the gentleman for call- 
ing attention to what I think has proved an amazingly accurate 
forecast of the actual conditions in which we find ourselves. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Istated then. sir, thatif the currency question were still pending, 
ifthe result of that election could have operated in the slightest de- 
gree to reopen the question settled by the campaign of 1896 and the 
subsequent legislation, I should have again supported Mr. McKin- 
ley. But, sir, in 1900 it was plain that even if Mr. Bryan were 
elected the Senate would have contained a majority against the 
free coinage of silver during the whole of his term, and therefore 
the question of coinage was not before the country any more 
than I believe the question of tariff is before it now. I had helped 
elect that majority myself, and I felt I had a right to rely upon it, 
even though it was Republican, to stand by the specific issue, on 
which it had been successful. What the country needed then is 
what it needs now—an honest man to administer a fixed and for 
his term an unchangeable system. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has read from my ch at 
Madison Square, in which I stated frankly my opinion of the re- 
sults which would have followed Mr. Bryan's election in 1896, for 
his success then would have insured a majority in both Houses 
of Congress who shared his views on the coinage question. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania carefully suppressed the expressions 
of profound confidence in Mr. B 8 nal integrity With 
which that speech opened. I stated then, sir, that I felt bound to 
oppose him, because the very excellence of his qualities, the very 
purity of his morals, the brilliancy of his genius made a vicious 
policy when supported by him doubly dangerous. I stated then 
that if Mr. Bryan shared my views as to the consequences that 
would follow the success of his policy I believed he himself would 
be the first to tear down the platform on which he stood. What- 
ever we may think of any principle which Mr. Bryan supports or 
of any idea which he pursues, whether we consider it right or 
wrong, sound or unsound, dangerous or salutary, the loyalty with 
which he professes it, the ability with which he expounds it, 
the courage with which he interprets it, must challenge the ad- 
miration of honest meh everywhere. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In 1900, believing that the coinage of the country had been placed 
beyond any danger of disturbance and that what the country 
needed above all things was an honest man in the Presidency, one 
who would not allow legislation to be exploited for private fain, 
who would not allow the favor of Government to be capitalized 
as an asset of private corporations and shares in it to be offered 
for sale in the open market, I felt convinced that the election of 
Mr. Bryan would have resulted, not in restricting or endangering 
our prosperity, but in confirming it, broadening it, extending it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

In 1900 I believed, and I said in that speech quoted by the gen- 
tleman from 5 which was delivered in Brooklyn during 
thé closing week of the campaign, that Mr. Bryan stood against 
any increase in our armaments or any further prosecution of im- 

rialistic adventures of conquest and plunder, while Mr. Mc- 
Kinley stood for increased armaments and enterprises of conquest. 
I stated then, as I state now, that a policy of disarmament and of 

e means employment of all men in production, and therefore 
it must result in an increase of commodities and a growth in pros- 
perity [applause on the Democratic side], while any diversion of 
the capital or labor of a country from productive enterprises of 
industry to destructive enterprises of war must operate to restrict 
the production of commodities, and therefore to reduce the tide 
of its prosperity. [Applanse.] ; 

I stated that Mr. Bryan’s election, for the causes I haye men- 
tioned, would be followed by a steady increase in the comforts of 


the people and of the producers; an increase in the size and com: 
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fort of the homes occupied by the masses; that Mr. McKinley’s 
election would be followed by a boom in stocks, but not by an in- 
crease of commodities; that the boom in stocks would enrich 
speculators, but the money which they made must come from the 
pockets of victims, and that every success of plundering enter- 


prises tes not merely to despoil its victims, but to demoralize 
them. [Applauseon the Democraticside.] Sir, didnotthat boom 
which I then prophesied follow. quickly on. the heels of McKin- 


ley’s reelection? not it demoralized all business as I said 
it would? Have the enormous fortunes which we have seen es- 
tablished and multiplied been built upon an increase in produc- 
tion, or upon manipulation, otion, plunder? IApplause.] 

And, sir, I said that this in its rise and in its reaction 
would affect not alone the speculators who engineered it, but it 
would endanger the whole business of the country by diverting 
the funds of from loans to assist and 5 productive 
enterprises to loans for the encouragement of inflated stock issues. 
Has that prophecy been falsified? Did the forecast the speech 
which has just been read exaggerate in the slightest degree the 
actual results which we see around us? [Applause.] And is 
there any doubt as to the cause from which our present perplex- 
ities proceed? 

What is it that beclouds our prosperity now? Is there any 
doubt of Republican success? [Cries of No!” upon the Repub- 
lican side.] None whatever, the gentlemen ope =e Then 
where is that prosperity which you have all dec is the neces- 
sary consequence of Republican ascendency? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Where is it? Why do we everywhere 
the cry that prosperity is declining and in danger of disappearin, 
completely? Why is it that strikes are ravaging: the land,: 
more extensive strikes portending? Why is it that workmen are 
impatient, dissatisfied, restless, in the face of huge fortunes which 
financiers have made by 3 alike the laborers who 
duce commodities and the consumers who need them? [Ap- 


plause. ] 

Sir, in the speech quoted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I said that the industrial system established by the Republican 
party was based upon giving the largest rewards, not to the man 
who showed the greatest skill in production, but to him who ex- 
ercised the greatest skill in tion. Isaida ity built 
on such a system proceeded not production, which was the 
only safe fountain of prosperity, because it is the only one that 
grows more abundant the more it is worked, but upon plunder 
which, in the nature of things, was restricted and constantly di- 


minishing. 

Sir, it is not the mere amount of plunder levied upon the 
which filled me then with apprehension or which fills menow with 
indignation. It was the general and universal demoralization— 
8 and industrial which I then foresaw would be produced 

y the spectacle of successful plunder enthroned in government 
ssi cag 75 3 not in violation of law, but 

ugh operation W. „sir, my worst apprehensions in 
this respect have been realized. 7 

The tendency of plunder is always to narrow the circle of its 
beneficiaries, and therefore it was inevitable that when a corpora- 
tion succeeded in obtaining power to plunder the American 
ple the officers of the corporations would soon combine to cheat 
their stockholders out of any share in the proceeds of the plunder. 

The frauds perpetrated 055 stockholders by officers of corpo- 
rations and upon the people by: oters were extensive, but I 
believe that in many instances they were not deliberate. 
authors having found prosperity in securing the favor of govern- 
ment—that is to say, having secured it by some other means than 
labor—gradually came to believe that they possessed some occult 
power of creating something out of nothing. Having secured the 
exclusion of foreign competition through a high tariff these fa- 
vorites of the Government proceeded to eliminate domestic com- 
petition by combinations among themselves, and then through 
the . gon thus formed to exact exorbitant prices from 
consumers left helpless in their hands.. To capitalize this power 
to levy tribute on the American people was naturally and in- 
deed inevitably their next step. They combined all the corpora- 
tions and individuals engaged in each field of production in a 
single organization, but instead of issuing stock equivalent in 
amount to the aggregate capital of the constituent companies, 
they issued stock for six, for ten, aye, for twenty times as much. 
By ingeniously worded circulars and the adroit circulation of 
vague rumors they succeeded in creating an artificial demand for 
these extravagant issues. Each purchase of stock, by a dupe, 
py ae to increase their prices and thus to attract new purchasers 
and stimulate still er advances. Every issue seemed to be 
followed by arise in prices and everyone seemed te be making 
such endless profits that soon the promoters themselves doubtless 
came to believe that they possessed a magical power of creating 
gomething out of nothing. But even when a magician in a fairy 


so transforms a:substance the transformation lasts. only fora 
short time. 
If a magician change a coal scuttle into a glass coach, after 


midnight the glass coach would again become a coal scuttle, 
But anyone who had bought it overnight for a.glass coach would 
necessarily feel somewhat disappointed and disheartened when at 
cockcrow he found that it had become acoal scuttle on his hands, 
When these magicians of finance turned. their coal scuttles into 
glass coaches they sold them as such before midnight, and prob- 
ably believed they were rapidly increasing the wealth of the coun- 
try. While the transformation seemed to last the people ac- 
cepted their declarations as true. 

But the inevitable hour has arrived. The glass coaches have 
again become coal scuttles, and everyone who believed that he had 
been purchasing a substantial interest in a coach finds now 
that what he actually possesses is a very shareina coal scut- 


tle. Sir, a man who purchased a coal scuttle under the impression 


that it was a glass coach, and go for it accordingly, has one of 
two courses open to him when he discovers his mistake. He can 
either ize his loss, take up his coal scuttle, and by using it 
in useful labor try to regain some portion atleast of the substance 
lost by his delusion, or he can nurse his grievances and remain idle 
by the coal scuttle, hoping that some other magician will appear 
and turn it back into à glass coach, when he can dispose of it at 
something like the price that it cost him. 

But, sir, the magician always exhausts his power by a. single 
exercise of it, and the financier has exhausted his power with the 
creation.of a single boom. The man who recognizes that he has 
been swindled, takes up his coal scuttle and goes to work with it, 
is the man most likely to repair or at least reduce his loss. He is 
also the rarest among the victims of the financial magician. The 
man who waits for a new transformation of the coal scuttle back 
to a glass coach, or for the advent of a new purchaser as credu!ous 
as himself, is the man whose condition is hopeless, for his chief 
injury is not ee which he has lost, but the utter demorali- 
zation of his in ial capacity, and unfortunately he is the most 

ment victim of a financial boom. 

magician is never the sufferer. When the boom is endei 
he has played his game and taken his profits. And so, sir, we be- 
hold the financiers, the protectionists, beneficiaries of the Repub- 
lican party sailing to Europe in yachts or going to Florida in pri- 
vate cars on the of their magical enterprises, while their 
dupes, their victims are suffering in every hamlet throughout the 
country for having trusted to an appearance of prosperity, based 
not on Democratic production, but on Republican plunder. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. 

Sir, the lasting injury w survives this perversion of goy- 
ernment is a tendency in the public mind to hold industry in 
contempt, to value efficiency in the lobby above efficiency in 
the workshop, skill in corruption above skill in production. It 
demoralizes the operations even of the most important financial 
houses to such an extent that finance has become in the public 
mind almost synonymous with piracy. What, sir, is the remedy 
for this demoralization, which if not checked must grow until it 
undermines not merely the prosperity of the country, but the very 
foundations of society? The occupant of the White House says 
the remedy is publicity. 

rie perio believe I was the first man in this country to 
urge pu licity as a means of guarding against the perpetration of 
fra by corporations. That suggestion was made atthe trust 
conference at Chicago. But, Mr. Speaker, publicity cannot touch 
the fundamental vice of our industrial system, It does not touch 
the exaction of tribute by corporations from the people, but only 
the manner in which corporate officers discharge their trust. 

Publicity is an effective method of compelling directors of cor- 
porations to avoid practicing fraud on their stockholders, even to 
play fair with them in distributing spoils levied from the le. 

complete remedy, the Democratic remedy, for the evils that 
beset our industrial system is not to compel a fair distribution of 
under, but to place our industrial system on a democratic basis 
allowing no corporation to make any profits except what are 
produced by service to the people. 

Then there will be no cheating of the stockholders in dividing 
the spoils, because there will be no spoils or plunder to divide. 
{App ause and cheers on the Democratic side and laughter on the 

publican side.] 2 

Mr. $ er, to suggest the possibility of an industrial system 
where ere is no fraud, no 5 no spoils, is doubtless to 
2 — a ridiculous prospect for gentlemen on the other side. 

y do not understand any organization of government except 
for plunder, but among the masses of this country there is a more 
tender conscience, a more sensitive conception of right and wrong. 

Gentlemen may laugh now, while they enjoy a reprieve be- 
fore the people have a chance to record their judgment. The 
men who profit by the debauchery of government will laugh on 


- ductive industry, and the defeat of t 
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the other side of their mouths after the people will have spoken 
at the next election. [Applause and cheers on the Democratic 


side.] 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania quotes from the Congres- 
sional Directory a statement which was but a repetition of what 


I stated in all my speeches—that I supported Mr. Bryan in 1900 
upon the issue of imperialism. What I said about the industrial 
system in that campaign was in answer to the imputation made 
during that canvass that the election of Mr. Bryan would endan- 
ger our prosperity, and I am proud, sir, of the foresight to which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has testified by these quotations 
from my speech. 

In view of what has since happened, I fancy few will dispute 
now what I stated then, that the paramount necessity of the coun- 
try was the election of an honest man pledged to peace, and there- 
fore to the employment of all our capital and all our men in pro- 

5 candidate who, if elected. 
would divert much of our treasure and the very flower of our 
youth to the wasteful and destructive employments of war. 

That, sir, I repeat, is the capital necessity of the country now, 
and upon that issue the Democracy has no reason to fear the 
judgment of the American electorate. 1 

Sir, the Democratic convention of 1900 decla: imperialism 
was the paramountissue; and as I have always believed no single 
election can decide more than a single issue, I felt that my atti- 
tude on imperialism should decide my course in that campaign. 

I felt, sir, then, that the betrayal of our allies in the Philip- 
pines, if it were approved by the American people, would endan- 
ger that primacy of civilization which we had acquired by a 
century of strict obedience to the moral law in our relations with 
all the nations of the earth. Sir, the danger which I then foresaw 
has since been realized. ; 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has attributed to me a state- 
ment that this nation has become an international hoodlum. 
That statement, sir, I never made. I did say, sir, that if we com- 
pared the lofty position which this country occupied in the eyes 
of the world when a Democratic Secretary of State by a mere state- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine, backed by the universal credit 
which we then enjoyed, was able to enforce it against the most 
powerful country in the world, with the position to which we have 
sunk in the eyes of Christendom under Republican Administra- 
tions, our descent was the most rapid in the dreary record of decay- 
ing nations. I said, sir, that from the betrayal of our faith in 
the East, and other performances somewhat similar in character, 
we had already become an international suspect, and if the pres- 
ent incumbent of the White House were reelected we would be 
in danger of becoming the international hoodlum of the world. 
[Applause and laughter. | 

By that statement Istand. That statement I repeat here now. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that if the moral conse- 
quence of this country has decayed its decline has been caused 
not by Americans, but by some people who have found here shel- 
ter, homes, and prosperity. Sir, if that be true, it might indeed 
be a strong argument in favor of closing our ports against the 
admission of all persons seeking American citizenship. 

But, sir, the statement is not true. A protest against the be- 
trayal of our allies in the Philippine Islands has been andible 
throughout the entire land.for six years. It has not been con- 
fined to Democrats or to citizens of foreign birth. It rose from 
nearly every Republican whose private virtues and public serv- 
ice had redeemed the very vices of Republican policy. It rose 
from Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont: from the man who established 
in that chair [pointing] the greatest fame ever acquired by any 
Speaker in our history: from the man who had twice led the Re- 
publican in Presidential campaigns—once to victory. 

And, sir, I would rather be considered disloyal with George F. 
Edmunds, with Thomas B. Reed, and with Benjamin Harrison 
than be considered a patriot with.the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Laughter and cheers on the Democratic side.] : 

Sir, I do not believe the reelection of Mr. McKinley in 1900 
has made imperialism the permanent policy of this country any 
more than the reelection of General Grant in 1872 made the au- 
thority of carpetbaggers the permanent government of the South, 
although their infamies had been a leading issue in that cam- 


pagn. 

I stated last Saturday that there never has been a development 
of our Government which has not been of Democratic origin, and 
no proposal which Democrats unitedly opposed had ever found 
a permanent place in our constitutional system. [Applause.] It 
was the Democratic sentiment of this country that forced are 
Iuctant Republican Administration to intervene with the military 
power of the United States to prevent massacre and bloodshed in 
the name of government at our very threshold. 

Sir, this country is suffering now from the misfortune of having 
been compelled to intrust a democratic policy of humanity, of lib- 
eration, and of progress to the hands of a party that does not un- 
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derstand the meaning of the words, and which has therefore be- 
trayed and perverted a lofty p of beneficence and justice 
into schemes of conquest and bloodshed, inconceivable in their folly 
and indefensible in their wickedness. [Democratic applause. ] 

Sir, Democrats believe that the safety of the country depends on 
maintaining its honor at all times, that robbery and conquest and 
bloodshed are less injurious to the weak victims who suffered 
them than to the strong nation that stoops to perpetrate them. 

To-day Democrats believe there is no reason why we should 
not treat the Filipinos as we have treated the Cubans, no reason 
why we should not recognize that the moral law is as binding 
won us in the East as it is in the West. That, sir, is the doctrine 
which will become the permanent policy of this country, for it is 
the policy to which the Democratic party is committed unani- 
mously and which it will establish When it returns to power by | 
the triumphant vote of the American people. [Lond applause on 
the Democratic side. 

Sir, if I have occup‘ed the attention of the House so long on what 
may appear to bea great variety of subjects, it is because the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has made my own attitude on these 
public questions a very prominent part of his speech; and that 
speech being evidently intended as the final declaration of Repub- 
lican policy in this campaign, I have felt bound to follow him 
through all the mazes of 5 aspersion, insinuation, and 
evasion which he has pursued without attempting even one origi- 
nal statement of fact ora single clear deduction from facts which 
all must concede. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

I refer once more, sir, to the personal assault on myself for the 
purpose of justifying the statement which I made at the beginning, 
that it presents a question of national importance which, unless it 
is dealt with effectively by the House, will establish a calamitous 
condition of public affairs. s 

I charge, sir, that the performance of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania this afternoon and of the majority which applauded him 
is a revelation of depravity in our political methods, distressing, 
debasing, and almost incomprehensible. Sir, I base this assertion 
on facts which nobody can dispute. I ask gentlemen on both 
sides to recall a few incidents of very recent date and to weigh 
them well in the light of what has just occurred. 

I have been welcomed to this House with singular cordiality 
by all its Members. The gentleman from Pennsylvania himself 
on my first appearance in debate spoke of my return to member- 
ship here in terms of praise which moved me very deeply. You, 
sir, kept open a vacancy in the Committee on Ways and Means 
for over two months in anticipation of my election, as was said at 
the time and as subsequent events have proved, an honor never 
before conferred upon anyone, so far as I know. 

And now, sit, we are told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
that all this time I was regarded by him asa mercenary. The 
knowledge on which that conclusion was based kas been your 
property, sir, as much as his, and the common property of every 

ember on this floor. Sir, if the gentleman's attitude here to- 
day be sincere, I am infamous, but there is at least hope for me, 
because my denial of the infamy shows that I realize its enormity. 

But, sir, he on his own showing is not only infamous, but he is 
beyond hore of salvation, for he must love infamy since he singled 
it out for compliments on the floor of Congress, welcomed it to 
the membership of this House, while all the time he was conscious 
of its extent. TLoud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Conceive, sir, what à deplorable condition of morals this con- 
fesses. The gentleman must believe the stuff he has read here 
to be true, or else his action is incomprehensible. What, then. 
does the whole attitude of the gentleman from Pennsylvania prove? 

It proves, if it proves anything, that a rumor, an imputation, 
an insinuation, circulated in newspapers whose characters I 
will not describe, carries so much weight that it is worth making 
the basis of an hour's discussion on the floor of an American Con- 
gress. And that position, sir, is applanded by the whole Repub- 
lican majority of this House. 

Sir, there has been another statement more widely circulated 
in this country than this one which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania repeats, and it is that the Presidency was purchased during 
that very campaign of which he speaks. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

It has been said, sir, and the charge has been made, not merely 
in the papers which have been cited to justify this one, but by _ 
many of the very best papers that supported Mr. McKinley. The 
precise amount paid for it has been given and it reaches the stu- 
pendous sum of $16,000,000. I confess that until last Saturday I 

œ~ paid any attention to the statement, for until then I had 
lity. believed that the American franchise was capable of whole- - 
sale corruption. 

But when the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who was promi- 
nent in the councils of the Republican party in 1896, as he is now, 
takes as proof of corruption such vague insinuations as he kas 
repeated here, when the majority on the other side, with equal 
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access to knowledge of Republican methods, show equal readiness 
to accept the vaguest insinuations of corrupt conduct as the evi- 
dence of its existence, but one explanation is possible. 

These tlemen, sir, must know from their own peculiar 
sources of information that corruption in 1896 was so extensive, 
80 reckless, so gross, so abundant as to make them feel that every- 
one who took part in the campaign must have shared in its cor- 
ruption. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The exhibition here on this floor shows that familiarity with 
corruption has not only reached tolerance and endurance in the 
Republican party, but that gentlemen opposite are ready to em- 
brace it; for have I not been, so to speak, embraced by the very 
men who now practically declare that, while they were welcoming 
me, they believed me to be an exemplar and a beneficiary of the 
very worst, the most extensive, the most cynical, the most degrad- 
ing corruption in the whole history of — ga ? [Loud applause.] 

Even when the depraved masses of Rome in its 5 — per- 
mitted a sale of the eee by the Pretorian Guards at public auc- 
tion, that spectacle, which we are accustomed to regard as the 
worst exhibition of depravity in all history, falls short of the con- 
dition which these gentlemen reveal. In one respect only is there 
any similarity between the transactions, 

The amount paid for the Empire was about $1,000 to each 
member of the Pretorian Guards. Putting the number of the 
guards at 16,000, according to the last authentic , the sum 
paid by Didius Julianus for the purple was precisely the sum 
which, rding to persistent rumor and widespread beliefyMr. 
Mark Hanna 50 for the Presidency. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. 

But, sir, while there is a striking similarity between the amount 
paid for the Roman purple and the American Presidency, there 
is a striking difference between the manner in which the degraded 
and depraved subjects of the Empire resented and punished the 
attempt to sell their obedience and the way that American citi- 
zens have submitted to the purchase of authority over them, and 
even exult in it. 

The Empire purchased by Julianus he could not hold for over 
sixty-six days. His authority fell and his head fell with it before 
the revolt provoked by his election. He could not, with all the 
money in his possession, with the resources of the Imperial treas- 
ury at his command, induce one man to strike a blow for him. 

Sir, sixteen centuries later things are different in this Repub- 
lic. Instead of an uprising against the success of wholesale cor- 
ruption, we find here men, who doubtless think themselves good 
citizens, championing for reelection a President who, according 
to their conduct this afternoon, must have reached his authority 
by a corruption fouler, more extensive, and more degrading, be- 
cause it involved more persons, than the sale of the Roman Em- 
Le by the Pretorian Guard. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
e 


J 
If the American Presidency has been purchased, there has been 
one feature of the sale which encourages hope that the corrup- 


tion which it involves is not so thoroughly inherent in our system | D 


that it is ineradicable. ‘The sale of the Roman Empire was open, 
and the 58 org which it involved cynical, unblushing, and 
therefore hopeless. Thepurchase of the American Presidency, if 
it occurred, was secret, and its secrecy proves that if it had 
3 the body of the people it could not have been ac- 
compli : 

If, therefore, the hideous corruption with which the majority 
confesses familiarity be as extensive as decent newspapers assert 
and as ey good men believe, there is a remedy for it, and it is 
obvious. e way to stop it is to expose it. Sir, I will take ad- 
vantage of this assault on me to offer this House an opportunity to 
expose this corruption and therefore to end it by inquiring fully 
and exhaustively into the use of money in 1896. 

Mr. Speaker, to bring this question formally before the House 
I deny now, in the most emphatic manner, that for twenty years 
I have ever accepted a penny from any political party or commit- 
tee, even for my expenses, nor have I ever accepted compensation 
or expenses for addresses delivered before political, social, chari- 
table, or literary gatherings. 

There are hundreds, aye, thousands, of persons 
who know whether in this respect what I say be true ar false. I 
made the same statement on Saturday, and I challenge the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, with all the cies of corruption and 

-mendacity of the Republican party at his control, to contradict 
it. That statement of mine has been published all over this 
couniry. 

Is it conceivable that if my assertions could be contradicted or 
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took occasion to express my sentiments to my fellow-citizens on 
my subject. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

wish, sir, to repeat, without any qualification, any reserve, 
any equivocation, that no human being who moved upon this earth 
during the period that I have mentioned has ever paid one dollar 
of my compensation, or even one dollar of my e directly 
or indirectly. [Applause on the Democratic side. j 

I do not know what the relations of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania may be to private interests or to political committees, I 
pass that by as entirely unworthy of di ion here. Moreover, 
sir, I do not want to pay him the tribute which is always paid by 
a man who abuses another; it shows that he either envies him or 
fears him, and God knows I have neither sentiment toward the 8 
tleman from Pennsylvania. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

But, sir, this ion still remains. Can this exhibition 
party, morals be allowed to pee unnoticed by this House? Before 

sit down I shall ask this House to with me in accepting 
this declaration of political ethics as binding on us all. If what 
the gentleman said be true, I am unworthy of membership here. 
If what the gentleman said be false, he is unworthy, not only 
of membership, but of contact with honorablemen. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] This House can not afford to leave un- 
determined which of us should leave its membership, for one of us 
is clearly unfit to remain in its presence for an hour. itis 
pee gpa be expelled I shall give the House an opportunity to 

ecide. - 

This will take a wider range than our personal fortunes, al- 
though they may be the primary force to p in motion a most 
important inquiry. I shall ask, sir, for a committee to investi- 
gate this charge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] To make 
such an inguiry complete, the committee must be given power to 
send for books and pa tomake clear arf Sage connected with 
the use of money in the election of 1896. is power I shall ask 
ee 3 to bestow. [Cheers and applause on the Democratio 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, I expected that the gentleman would rise yesterda 
to a personal explanation on this subject, and I had this eee 
ready then, which I shall take the liberty of reading and offering 
now. This. sir, represents my attitude—the attitude of an honest 
manin the face of one who can not be described in parliamentary 
language—one whose character he has made it unnecessary to de- 
scribe, because he has illustrated it and made it clear by his per- 
formance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The resolution, 
sir, is as follows: 


been paid 1 Oy a political party to support a candidate for 
sition to the aged Rha which the said 

theretofore been i 

charge, though denied 


; and 
yon this floor by the 


Whereas said charge, if true, establishes such conduct as should unfit any 
man for membership in this House, and if false, should be so declared and its 
author censured severely: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Members be appointed by the 
Chair to inquire into the truth of said charge, and to report the testimony, 
with their conclusions thereon, to this House at its session beginning the first 
. of December next; and be it further i 

Re: „That said committes be, and it is eniti given full to 
37 anny Cemex mecemmay E ERA TAIL aad TAWDE DONATES 
of the duty hereby impose on them. —_— 

Speaker, if that resolution be adopted, we will see just how 

the election in 1896 was conducted. In establishing that fact we 
will render a service far beyond settling any dispute between in- 
dividuals, for it will show whether the Presidency was bought or 
whether it was won in honorable political conflict; whether the 
result was, as I have always believed, an honest ent of the 
most intelligent people in the world, or whether it represented, as 
the performance of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dal 
ZELL] and the applause of the majority would tend to indicate, 
the extensive resources of corruption and the extraordinary skill 


try | in using them tere ein ee by the managers of the Re- 


Ae Va organization. [Cheers and applause on the Democratic 
side. 


if }, be true that this campaign involved such a use of money 
as has been charged. 
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ment for expenses if I needed them, but I do not, and I have pre- 
ferred to travel in my own way, at my own expense, whenever I 
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vestigation, I would be forced to believe the days of this Republic 
were numbered; I would be forced to believe that this Govern- 
ment, which was launched with the ihe eee promise that ever 


beamed upon a new constitution, which accomplished results 
that have surpassed the wildest anticipations of its founders, which 
was the crowning glory of the century just closed, and which gilds 
with a promise of splendor the prospects of the century just open- 
ing—I would say that this Republic was doomed and that its fall 
would not be the collapse of a majestic structure, shaking the very 
earth on which its foundations rested, but it would be the silent, 
unnoticed collapse of a corrupt excrescence on human civilization, 
which in disappearing had rendered its best service to mankind. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

If this resolution be adopted and inquiry made, and if all the 
facts which this charge embrace be made clear to the American 
people, then, sir, I care not for what has passed. I welcome even 
the unpleasant episode through which the House has just passed. 
I know the future will be secure, for I know that in this country 
corruption unmasked is corruption punished, ended, scourged 
from public places by the unanimous rising of honest men who 
constitute the vast majority of our citizenship. 

The only corruption which is deadly is that which you have or- 
ganized into the body of the law itself, so disguised that few 
realize its existence, that its victims submit to it and even en- 
courage it. The inquiry which I seek will make plain to the 
people of this country the tide of corruption that threatens to 
submerge civil institutions; and once awakened to the danger, 
they will seek its source, and that source will be found in the 
very heart and body of Republican legislation. [Applause on the 
Democratic san a 

I see the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] impatient 
under that statement. He is not half as impatient of what I say 
as the American ple are impatient of the infamy which he 
represents. [Applause and cheers on the Democratic side.] Sir, 
on Saturday I endeavored to answer some gentlemen who had 
asked us on this side to name the person likely to be nominated 
by the Democratic convention. 

I am in a better position now to answer that question, for this 
discussion, if it has not revealed the name, has made absolutely 
clear what must be the character of the man who will be fit to 
bear the Democratic standard. The main issue of this campaign, 
sir, will not be how we are to collect revenue, but how we are to 
keep thieves from stealing it after it is collected. [Prolonged ap- 


The pressing necessity of the country is to have shiftlessness 
and dishonesty in the public Departments replaced by honesty 
and efficiency, and this necessity the Democracy will supply, as it 
has always supplied in every crisis of the country’s existence 
whatever has been necessary to its safety and prosperity. 

You have a candidate already selected in the White House, 
though not officially named, whose voice has always been strident 
in F to reform, but whose practice is always 
steady in violating it. We Democrats will raise to similar dig- 
nity a man who does not talk about reform, but establishes it. 

our candidate denounces corruptionists between elections and 
utilizes them at the primaries. [Applause and cheers on the 
Democratic side.] The candidate whom we will nominate must 
be a man who fights corruptionists at the primaries and sends 
them to State prisons between elections. [Prolonged cheers and 
applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. S r, that is the issue 
on which we will go before the people of this country. 

Whether the nominee be Be oe champion of reform who 
has won his spurs in Missouri, dislodging ers from thecontrol 
of party ee ea and sending them to jail, or whether it be 
that pillar of the law who has made justice imposing, firm, and 
effective in the State of New York [prolonged cheers and applause 
on the Democratic side]; whether it be the man whose great 
achievement in enforcing the Monroe doctrine proyoked the sen- 
timent which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
read from my speech in the usual garbled method—suppressing 
the context—no matter whom we nominate, I repeat that the 
issue on which we will go before the people of this country is the 
necessity of turning rascals ont of office and into jail. [Loud ap- 
plause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, the industrial prosperity of this country has been arrested 
and imperiled by Republican ascendency; but a graver rot 
threatens us, and that is the moral bankruptcy of this nation. To 
avert that peril is the mission to which Democrats will address 
themselves in this campaign, and this mission they will prose- 
cute to triumphant success. 

Our platform will demand that the moral law control our Gov- 
ernment in its relations with other countries, in its domestic af- 
fairs, in chasing fraud from every Department, in maintaining 
the dignity of this body by insisting that its Members shall be 
worthy types of American ‘citizenship, in resisting every effort at 


plause and cheers on the Democratic side.] 


Executive usurpation, in maintaining common honesty every- 
where that its authority may reach. 

That, sir, is the supreme issue of this canvass; that is the one 
on which the Democratic party is unanimous, and because it is 
unanimous, it will be invincible. [Applause.] 

Mr. S er, I offer the resolution Which I send to the desk. I 
ask the House to adopt it. If the unmasking and unveiling of the 
facts connected with the election of 1896 should establish whole- 
sale corruption I can promise it will also end corruption, for it will 
awaken the public conscience to punish the corrupt and to reestab- 
lish the authority of the moral law everywhere; and, as I said 
on Saturday, when government is built upon that solid founda- 
tion justice will be its fruit, glory its decoration. prosperity its 
possession, immovable security its permanent condition. [Loud 
and long-continued applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I send this resolution to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent that pee As a privileged question, I send it up 
and trust that the advocates of justice on the other side will see 
that it unanimously. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 8 


[Cries of Re order!” 

_ The SPEAKER. Tho gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
is recognized, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker. the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Spicut], who is in control of the time, will please pro- 
ceed with the business now before the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gen- 
tleman to 8 to me for one moment. ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. For what purpose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask my colleague [Mr. 
Spicut] to yield to me for a moment. : 

Mr. SPIGHT. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution which has just been sent to the Clerk’s 
desk by the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] be now 
considered by the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I make the point of order 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, we can do anything by 
unanimous consent. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. BAKER aoe e Republican side). 
afraid! [Applause onthe Democratic side; jeers and laughter on 
the Republican side. 

The SPEAKER. e House will be in order. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] has made what is equivalent to an 
objection. The Chair desires to say to the House—to both sides 
of the House, and as the Chair conceives, with exact fairness to 
every Member of the House—that, in the judgment of the Chair, 
we had better all have a night's sleep. [Laughter.] And now the 
House will be in order. 

The Chair has heard the resolution read. It may or may not 
present a question of privilege. The Chair, as the presiding officer 
of the House, having listened to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cockran], believes it to be his duty, 
strictly as a presiding officer, to suggest that to-morrow will come 
when the sun rises—— [Laughter.] 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I rise toa parliamentary in- 
quiry. Has the mover of this resolution the right to insist on its 
present consideration as a privileged matter? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution, as the Chair understands, has 
not been moved. > 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Oh, yes, sir; it was offered and 


sent up. 
a The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was asked for its intro- 
uction, 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
unanimous consent has been asked as a preliminary; but if that 
be refused—and I understand the Speaker himself as practically 
making an objection—then I ofer it as a privileged resolution, 
and for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I make the point that it is 
privileged, not only as a matter of personal privilege, but as af- 
fecting the privileges of the House. 

A MEMBER. As a matter of the very highest privilege. 

Mr. PAYNE. As I understand, the claim that this constitutes 
a privileged matter rests on the statement that something has 
occurred prior to the election of the gentleman from New York 
to the House of Representatives 

Mr. GROSVENOR. A matter of which the House could not 
by any possibility take jurisdiction now or at any t me. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. 
Roberts, who was expelled from this House, was married before 
he was elected. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Was he not? 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Because at the time die was living in po- OPENING OF CONNECTING HIGHWAYS ON THE EAST AND WEST SIDES 
i, nal Pea „CEF OF THE ZOOLQGICAL PARK,'DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
5 } of New York. at has been claimed, Mr. f i : 
Speaker, as I understand, by a Republican in the United States P 


Senate, but no Democrat ever considers that his conduct in any | The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


period of his life does not concern him in his office. I submit— | two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2710 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman claim that this raises a | „ An act for the opening of connecting highways on the east and 
question of privilege? . west sides of the Zoological Park, District of Columbia,” havi 
: 50 COCKRAN of New York. I offer that resolution as privi- met. after full and free conference have agreed to soa Renta | 
eged. a thei ti $ 
. The SPEAKER. And to that the gentleman from New York hit %% Gees Gath cee cas A AA 
[Mr. Payne], as the Chair understands, makes the point of order | of the House, and agree to the same. 


that oy does not present a question of privilege, for the reason J. W. BABCOCK, 
stated Š 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that that 8 
will not be the judgment of the House and of the Chair, whatever - Managers on the part of the House. 


opinion may be held by the gentleman from New York and his x 
colleague behind him. : = 8 = Mean 
The SPEAKER. If the House at this time desires upon a Mana the; +t of the'S t 
question of privilege to debate for an hour or thereabout, the Chair anagers on the part of the Senate, 
will listen; but will again say, without regard to partisanship 
[laughter on the Democratic side], the Chair has the right to 
0 TEE go ind Int he is not oN oe I pega Po a el 
sr of the House of Representatives. ud general applause. i N A, 
The Chair suggests, the resolution having been submitted as a toe S ee from 5 T 
rivileged matter and the question of its being privileged haying | W414 eaves the measure iden y as pa. y she Rouse, 
tenn raised, that the House had better perhaps proceed to the TO CONNECT EUCLID PLACE WITH ERIE STREET. 


The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as 
follows: 


regular order and let the matter go over until to-morrow; but | The conference report is as follows. 


the Chair is ready, if the gentleman chooses—— 
Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
present consideration of the resolution. two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2134, 
The SPEAKER. The resolution having been presented and a | An act to connect Euclid place with Erie street,” having met, 
point of order made upon it, the Chair declines to rule upon the | after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
point of order until he has had an opportunity to examine the | recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


precedents. [Applause.] That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
‘JOINING OF KALORAMA AVENUE. ment of the House, and agree to the same. 
Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I present the following confer- 8 we 1 sil 
ence reports and ask that they be printed in the RECORD under ÅDOLPH MEYER 
the rule, Managers on the part of the House. 
The conference report is as follows: 
: = GALLINGER, 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the R. MALLORY, 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 127, Managers on the part of the Senate, 


“An act authorizing the join of Kalorama avenue,” having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do | , The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as 


recommend to their respective Houses as follows: follows: 


paar Died = jeans ej eran, nD SOE The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment, 


BEES Shp Hoane; AB Agro otha S W. BOOG | which leaves the measure identically as passed by the House. 


S. W. SMITH, EXTENSION OF ALBEMARLE STREET, 
ADOLPH MEYER, $ 8 
Managers on the part of the House. The conference report is as follows: 


J. H. GALLINGER, 
S. R. MALLORY, 


Thecommittee of conference on the 5 of the two 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Houses on the amendment of the House to the S. 8869, “An 
act for the extension of Albemarle street.” having met, after full 


; and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as | to their respective Houses as follows: : 


follows: | That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment, of the House, and agree to the same. 
which leayes the measure identically as passed by the House, 7 0 oe Sona „ 
WIDENING OF V STREET NW. ADOLPH MEYER, 
The conference report is as follows: Managers on the part of the House. 
: ’ J. H. GALLINGER, 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two S. R. MALLORY, 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2621, An Managers on the part of the Senate. 


act for the widening of V street NW.,“ having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as 


their respective Houses as follows: follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment, 
J. - ui PO, which leayes the measure identically as passed by the House. 
ADOL i EMPLOYMENT OF VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR PUBLIC 
Managers on the part of the House. PURPOSES. 
J. H. GALLINGER, Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield tothe gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
S. R. MALLORY, LITTLEFIELD. | 
Managers on the part of the Senate. The SPEAKER. What time does the gentleman yield? 


; Mr. GROSVENOR. For an hour; but I give notice that I will 
The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as | withdraw the bill in five minutes. 


follows: Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I would like to have the gentleman yield 
s indefinitely as to the time. 
The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment, Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not do that. 
which leaves the measure identically as passed by the House. Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman yields me an hour, and I 
am vail 
— 


——— 
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will take another hour as a member of the committee, if I have | the gentleman from Maine whether it would not be better to 


occasion to do so 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Baas is The ITE has simply 
yielded one hour. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I am an adini ying ihat it is my pur- 
pose this evening to say a few w 8 bill, and 
after Lhave said a few words upon the V nding bill I will talk on 
another subject, and I will resume in the morning after a few 
suggestions perhaps that entirely relate to the measure pending, 
and after that to certain incidents involved in some of the discus- 
sion arising in the House during the last few days. Now, I do 
not want to have the gentleman yield to me simply for an hour 
and then to use only about five minutes. Ido not mean to say 
that I am going to talk about it, but I want unlimited time when 
I undertake to discuss some other 1 pending, so far as the 
committee is concerned. Can I ha 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There will pah be any objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that you are 
submitting a est. 

Mr. IELD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
limited time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The fib commi has yielded me an hour, 
and I am also a member of the committee, so I suppose that I 


Of course you can not get un- 


I have no objection to a re- 
nest being made that the gentleman have two , provided | wi 
that unanimous consent is asked for it, and at the same time 


coupled with it a request that the gentleman to follow you upon 
this 3 whoever gentleman may be, shall have the same 
length of time. 


. LITTLEFIELD. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that we are ‘proceeding under a rule which gives to every 
member of the committee an hour. Then the gentleman from 
Ohio would have no time to yield. 

Mr. W. of Mississippi. I shall have no objection if 
mere isan 


time Pet daan a to this side. 

Mr. Speaker, if any limitation is fixed, 
there ought to an an understanding that an equal time is to be 
given to those on 2755 other side. 
ites WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have no objection to that, 

Speaker. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Now, conference reports are to be considered, 
and some provision or reservation ought to be made in this agree- 
ment that will afford the House an opportunity to consider p Si 
The House ought to have the zig ‘ht to dispose of them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The rights of conference reports are pre- 
served in this order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the argument is to be continued in this way, 
then there would be four hours for debate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But that would not interfere with action 
upon the conference reports, 

Mr. TAWNEY. If there be two hours on each side devoted to 
the consideration of this, there will be no time for the considera- 


ie s conference 
My understanding is that the time is not 
125 5 and there should 8 th the same time allowed to the other 


oe. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this agreement in re- 
gard to keeping time contain in it a reservation that they may be 
taken from the floor for the purpose of considering conference re- 


rts, if n when they are ready. 
a WILLIAMS of Mississi of Mississippi. 3 Speaker, I object to that. 
ay 


If we ought to adjourn Th uring the day, as is the popu- 
lar impression now, then the gentleman who followed the gentle- 
man from Maine would — cut out by the necessity of considering 
conference reports, reach a conclusion of the ses- 
sion without his having aot heard at all. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would also include House bills with Senate 
amendments and Senate bills with House amendments, so that the 
business session may not be interfered with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks thatthe gentleman from 
Maine have leave to 5 the House without Amit and that 
some one upon the 3 have leave to address the House as 
long as the gentleman from Maine shall address the House, the 
leaye, however, syd to interfere with the consideration of con- 
ference reports or House bills with Senate amendments or Senate 
5 with House amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
object to that Tao mataia Dow eee 
ROSVENOR, 


Speaker, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tena from Maine [Mr L. LITTLEFIELD]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Maine will 
allow me, I think it would be better all around to do so, and I 
shall move that when we take a recess at the end of ‘this session 
this afternoon it be until 8 o’clock to-night. Now, I suggest to 


I will have to rar ey 


move that now? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, anything is agreeable to me, 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Maine will have the floor 
in case these conference reports do not come in, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. At 8 o’clock? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Eight o’clock when? We do 
not want to stay here to-night. 

Mr. PAYNE, We do. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening, and on that I move the 


previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House take a recess until 8 o clock to-night, and on that moves 
the previous question. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may I have just one word? 

The SPEAKER. Does the pies from New York with- 
hold his motion for the TI EER 

Mr. PAYNE. I withhold the motion for the present. 

Nr. LITTLEFIELD. Lhavenoobjection whatever to a recess. 
I only say that I agree entirely with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. I shall not resume debate this evening after the conclu- 
sion of any conference reports, if there be conference reports. I 
simply take the floor this afternoon in order that when the bill 
comes up to-morrow I may be entitled to the floor in the first in- 
stance. Now, I do not expect to inflict a speech of any undue 
length on the House, but I would like, if I can arrange it, to speak 
out limit, so as not to feel embarrassed by time. It isall I 
ice te: Now, I will begin in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Chair desires to state 
for the information of the House that he is informed that the sun- 
dry civil conference report and Military Academy bill will me 
ably be ready by 8 o'clock this evening. The Military Academ 
bill has not been in conference. The Chair is 3 
further that it is probable that if the House desires to hasten the 
day of adjournment to Thursday, this evening when it takes a re- 
cess it should take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow. The Chair 

pare states this for the information of the House 

WILLIAMS of ee Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
me will withhold his demand for a moment 
r. PAYNE. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have no objection to taking 

a recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow, but I do object to take a recess 
until 8 o’clock 5 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. If there is any misunderstanding, I wish 
to repeat that I will not open this debate to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD] is entitled to the floor for sixty minutes. Does the gentle- 
5 om Maine yield to the gentleman from New Yor Se 

AXNEI 


Mr. Ves 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. 5 I move that we take a recess until 
8 o’clock to-night, and upon that I demand the previous question. 

5 SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wir dus of Mississippi) there were—ayes 135, noes 101. 


So the previous question was ordered. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of fi pera I — the 


Mississippi. Mr. 

yeas and nays, and pending that demand I wish to say this: Ido 
not want to obstruct. I never want todo that. I everyone 
will bear me out in the statement that I never resort to any sort 
of filibustering, but the gentleman can accomplish what he de- 
sires to accomplish just as well by taking a recess until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning as by taking a recess s until 8 o'clock to-night. 
Then we will all be fresh. As it is, a great many Members have 
their engagements to-night. To-morrow everyone will be fresh 
at 10 o’clock,and in that way wecan get in two "extra work. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the rata 
right there that we want to get the Military — pro 
tion bill in conference to-night. If the gentleman from br aie 
[Mr. e can not Work during the 8 g the eee 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, Well, that will make us all 
come here to-night. If nothing else be taken up to-night, I have 
no objection to Fike, any number oe bills in conference. I do 
not — to be forced rr cell t to come back here to-night. Let 
e the sundry vil bill and whatever other bills it is 

ut into ee be taken up ee and with the 

g that nothing be done except that, that there be no 

socal debate and no general business 3 I have no ob- 
jection to taking a recess until 8 o clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires, by unanimous consent and 

without objection, to state to the House that he has been informed 

that within the next two or three hours the Military Academy 
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bill will be received from the Senate. That bill is not as yet in 
conference. The conference report on the post-office appropria- 
tion bill has not yet been submitted to the House. The Senate 
will pdss on it first. It has been printed in the RECORD, as is 
usual in such cases. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLAAus] has halted the 
division of the House for a moment to inquire whether some ar- 
rangement can not be made. As the Chair understands the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], he desires to get the Military 
Academy bill into conference, to receive the post-office appropria- 
tion bill, if it should come, as well as the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, if that should come. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, that is the situation exactly. If 
some of us are required to come here to-night, Ido not know why 
it is any greater hardship on all of us to come and perform what 
business there is to be transacted. Gentlemen generally seem to 

be in great haste to adjourn. As far as lam concerned, I can wait 
three or four days—I am not anxious, or overanxious, about that, 
although I would prefer to adjourn. Now, if I am compelled to 
come here and other Members of the House are compelled to come, 
why should not all come and have business transacted, if there is 
business to be done? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the Chair will indulge me 
a moment in order that I may ask unanimous consent—— -~ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that we are proceeding 
now by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimcus 
consent that the House now take a recess until 8 o’clock to-night, 
and that when it reconvenes at 8 o'clock it shall take up the con- 
ference report upon the sundry civil bill, the Military Academy 
bill, and any other conference reports that may be brought to it; 
that it attend to no other business to-night, and that then the 
House take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker. if there are House bills with 
Senate amendments or Senate bills with House amendments, then 
the House, under that request, could not transact the business of 
disposing of those measures. 

The SPEAKER. It could not. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the S; er signed the came: 

H. R. 1953. An act to provide for an additional associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico; 

H. R. 875. An act for the relief of Harry C. Mix; 

H. R. 8790. An act granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel; 
= es = 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to William 

. Peck; $ 3 

H. R. 12666. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell; 

2 R. 13936. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
omas; 

Tie Re 14491. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
e; 

H. R. 14533. An act to change and fix the time for holding the 
district and circuit courts for the northern division of the eastern 
district of Tennessee; 

H. R. 14673. An act to create a new division of the southern 
judicial district of Iowa, and to provide for terms of court at 

avenport, Iowa, and for a clerk for said court, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 14944. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, W. Va.; 

H. R. 15228. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III.; and 

H. R. 14700. An act granting an increase of pension to Hamden 
C. Washburn. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 3777. An act granting a pension to Sarah S. Smith; 

S. 3035. An act supplemental to and amendatory of an act en- 
titled “An act making further provision fora civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900; 

S. 4651. An act for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard 
Cushion, executors of the last willand testament of Martin Dow- 
ling, deceased; 

8. 5475. An act granting a pension to Mary M. Rice; 

S. 3129. An act to promote the circulation of reading matter 
among the blind; ? 

S. 5369. An act to extend to Peoria, III., the privileges of the 
seventh section of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, 
governing the immediate transportation of merchandise without 
appraisement; 

S8. 5255. An act to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation, in Minnesota; 


Ne | 


S. 3338. An act to amend and codify the laws relating to mu- 
nicipal corporations in the district of Alaska; - 

S. 3117. An act to expedite business in the district court of the 
United States for the district of Oregon; and 

S. 2382. An act providing for the resurvey of certain townships 
in Routt and Rio Blanco counties, in the State of Colorado. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that this day they had presented to the President of the 
: nited States, for his approval, the following bills and joint reso- 

ution: 


H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution providing for printing annually 2 


the report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
De ent of Agriculture; 
. R. 7190. An act for the relief of the Bank of North Wilkes- 


koro; 

H. R.2866. An act to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn., approved April 24, 1888; - 

H. R. 2591. An act for the relief of W. S. Feland, late deputy 
collector, second Kentucky district: 

H. R. 14588. An act to revive and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Po said 
to construct and maintain a bridge acress Red River, in the State 
of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport; 

H. R. 8692, An act to authorize the apprehension and deten- 
tion of insane persons in the District of Columbia, and providing 


for their temporary commitment in the Government Hospital for - 
»the Insane, and for other purposes; 


H. R. 4570. An act to provide an American register for the 
steamer Beaumont; - 

H. R. 12220. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; 


and 

H. R. 15010. An act to amend section 6 of ‘‘An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad Company, and the Chicago and Erie Railroad 


Company across the Calumet River at or near the city of Ham- . 


mond, Ind., at a point about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and 
Illinois State line, and about 100 feet east of the location of the 
present bridge of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Company across said river; also to authorize the construction of 
a bridge by the Chicago and State Line Railroad Company across 
said river at the point where said Sree Be railroad crosses said 
river in Hyde Park Township, Chicago, Ill., being at the location 
of the present bridge of said company across said river in said 
township,” approved July 1, 1902. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table, and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 280. An ast to establish an assay office at Portland, Oreg.— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; and 

S. 285. An act to divide the State of Oregon into two judicial 
districts—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimons consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BARTLETT, from to-night’s session, on account of sick- 
ness. 

To Mr. BucKMAN, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

Mr. Mr. CochRAN of Missouri, after Wednesday, for the remain- 
der of the session, on acconnt of important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I have been informed that the prob- 
ability is that neither of these bills will reach here this evening 
in time for a session at 8o’clock. Relying upon that information, 
I now ask unanimous consent that we take a recess until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have no ob- 
jection to that, but will agree to it willingly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered.. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until to-morrow, at 10 o'clock a. m. = 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
ae Sare, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 3 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 


AM 


— 
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was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to allow to the Anheuser-Busch Brew: 
ing Association a right of way through: the eastern limits of the 
arsenal grounds at St. Louis, Mo., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a art. (No. 5 Which said 
oint resolution and report were referred to the Committee of the 
le House on the state of the Union. 

. BURKE, from the Committee on Indain Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 54 54) to amend an aet en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to provide for the adju ion and payment of 
claims arising from Indian de tions,” approved March 8, 1891, 

rted the same with amendment, accompanied by areport (No. 
2854); which said bill, report, and minority views were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
15160) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Con- 
necticut River between Chicopee and West Springfield, in the 
State of Massachusetts, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2855); which said bill and report were, 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CURRIER, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13679) amending the stat- 
utes relating to patents, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2856); which said bill and report were 
8 to the House Calendar. 

Mr. OTIS, from the Committee on Patents, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 18855) to amend the co 1 
laws, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re: 
pot (No. 2857); which said bill and report were referred to the 

ouse Calendar. 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, to "which was referred the bill of the House (H. 
12146) to establish a light on the shoal off Cherry Point, Pianka- 
tank River, Virginia, reported the same without amendment, ac- 


companied by a report (No. 8 which said bill and report Military 


wers referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Hille also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12145) to establish a light beacon at the 
mouth of Pungoteague Creek, Chesapeake Bay, Virginia, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2859); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. RYAN, from the Committee on Interstate and oe 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H 
14040) to authorize the construction of light-house keepers’ Gel. 
ings at Buffalo Harbor, New York, i a the same without 
amendment, accom ied by a 0. 2860); which said bill 
and report were referred to the ittee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

5 MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12144) 
to bo aatublieh a light and fog-signal station at Ragged Point, Po- 
tomac River, Virginia, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report N 0. 2861); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BABCOCK, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5583) to 
amend an act entitled An act granting a charter to the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs,“ approved March 3. 1901, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied b areport (No. 2862); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15320) to amend “An act to regulate the 
practice of medicine and to license physicians and sur- 
geons, and to punish persons vio ating the provisions thereof in 
the District of Columbia,” 5 June 3, 1896, rted the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2863); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHER. , from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1748) 
to provide for the establishment of a life-saving station at Half 
Moon Bay, south of Point Montara and near Montara Reef, 7575 
fornia, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
report (Fo. 2871); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORRELL, from the Committee on Militia, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15229) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for 
meres urposes,“ reported the same without amendment, accom- 

by a yr No. 2872); Which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, ` from the Committee on Printing, 

to which was referred the resolution (Œ. Res, 855) to provide for 


the printing of 3,000 additional copies of Bulletin No. 45, reported 
the same without am ent, accompanied by a report (No, 
2881); which said resolution and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3787) to authorize 
the President to appoint Capt. Edward O. C. Ord to the grade of 
major in the United States Army and place him on the reti ed 
list, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 2853); which said bill and report were referred to the 

ivate Calendar, 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3175) granting an 
increase of pension to Rachel H. Coleman, rted the same 
without amendment, accom yee by a report (No. 2864); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to wkich was referred the 
bill of tke Senate (S. 5263) granting a pension to Annie M. Eopo- 
lucci, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. cea which said bill and report were referred to 
uer Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. of Vermont, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13049) for the re- 
lief of James W. Jones, 3 the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2866); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 659) correcting the record of Harris Graffen, 3 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report 2868); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3916) for the relief of 
James S. Harber, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a May mer (No. 2869); which said bill and report were 
referred to the te Calendar. 

Mr. GRAFF, 7 the Committee on Claims, to Which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 7531) for the relief of Robert 
M. Jack, Daniel F. Jack, Henry Hayden, John Kennedy, Wright 
H. Calkins, and James E. Barrett, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No, 2870): which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

PRINCE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 57) for the relief of Laura 
S. Gillingwaters, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2874); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. : : 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2330) to correct the 
military record of Jacob McDowell, reported the same adversely, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2867); which said bill and report 
were ordered laid on the table. 

Mr. PRINCE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14778) for the relief of 
William P. Drummon, 1 9 the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2878); which said bill and report were ordered 
laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 


follows: 
By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 15437) requiring shippers and 


manufacturers of medicine for interstate s 5 —— to label said 


medicine and print thereon the ingredients contained in such 


medicine—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R. 15488) to amend section 653 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia—to the Commit- 
tee on = District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 15439) for the purchase and 
preservation of Jamestown Island, Virginia, and making an ap- 
ig Er. f. therefor—to the Committee on ee Affairs. 

Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 15440) authorizing the construc- 
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tion of a dam across Rock River at Lyndon, Ill.—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McoGUIRE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) amend- 
ing section 8 of an act making appropriations for the current and 


contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, approved April 21, 
1904—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Connecticut: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
155) providing forreprinting Public Documents Nos. 249, 250, and 
251, of June 5 and 80, 1834, and March 3, 1835, and Census of 
Pensioners for Revolutionary or Military Services—to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A resolution (H. Res. 357) that for the re- 
mainder of this session and for three days after the close thereof 
general leave to print in the Recor» shall be, and hereby is, given 
to all Members of the House—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
xi following titles were introduced and seyerally referred as 
follows: ` 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 15441) to remoye the charge 
of desertion from the military record of George W. Denson—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCK (by request): A bill (H. R. 15442) grant- 
ing a pension to Frederick W. Drought—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 2 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 15443) for the relief of 
Marie Gondolfo- to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15444) for the relief of the heirs of Antonie 
Giraud and Casimir P. Blanchin—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15445) for the relief of the heirs of Henri de 
Saint-Roman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15446) for the relief of Emil L. Soulie—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BONYNGE: A bill (H. R. 15447) granting an increase 
of pension to John F. Mohn—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 2 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15448) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Wilbur F. Vannote—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15449) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 15450) for the relief of James 
M. Bullock—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15451) for there- 
lief of Minerva Carmichael, John M. Beck, and Thomas B. Beck, 
surviving children of Jeffery Beck and Sarah Beck—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LESTER: A bill (H. R. 15452) for the relief of the heirs 
at law of Mary A. and John Cameron, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARSH: A bill (H. R, 15453) granting an increase of 
pension to Noah Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15454) granting an 
increase of pension to Joshua Holeomb—to the ittee on 


ensions. ; 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 15455) for the relief of Ambrose 
L. Hunting—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OTIS: A bill (H. R. 15456) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 15457) for the relief of Zenas 
Parker—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 15458) for the relief of the 
trustees of Eldad Church, of Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 15459) for 
the relief of J. W. Smart, of Jackson County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15460) for the relief of the estate of Ben- 
jamin B. Coffey, deceased, late of Jackson County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 15461) for the relief of the estate of Mrs, 
Annie E. Montrose, deceased, late of Madison County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15462) for the relief of the estate of Peter H. 
Gold, deceased, late of Jackson County, Ala.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15463) for the relief of A. H. Langham, of 
Jackson County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15464) to correct the military 
record of George W. Jones—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 15465) granting an increase 


1 


of pension to William K. Brooker—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15466) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac B. Snively—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15467) granting an increase of pension to 
D. W. Conger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15468) granting an increase of pension to 
Ignatious Saunders to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15469) granting an increase of pension to 
1 une K. 1 Le Committes on Invalid nsina aS 

so, a bi . 15470) granting an increase of pension to Jo 
A. Ulrich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15471) for 
the relief of W. T. Dixon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15472) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ella Hubbell—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 15478) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Capron—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMAR of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 15474) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel F. Hartman—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of John W. Hoyt and others, fora 
modification of the act of March 3, 1903, which provides for a new 
naval hospital—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BIRDSALL: Petit on of citizens of Dubuque County, 
Iowa, in favor of legislation providing for the erection of a mon- 
ument in memory of Commodore John Barry—to the Committee 
on the Library. 8 

By Mr. BURNETT: Papers to accompany House bill to remove 
the charge of desertion from the military record of John A. 
Pierce to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill H. R. 15233. granting a pension 


to Mrs. Martha M. Hawkins to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 


Also, papers to accompany bill to remove charge of desertion’ 


from the military record of George W. Denson—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania (by request): Petition of 
the East Whitehead Presbyterian congregation, of Frazer, Pa., 
against sale of liquors at Soldiers’ Homes—to the Committee on 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. HILDEBRAN T: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of Erskine R. K. Hayes—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL of Connecticut: Petition of Mrs. Charles W. 
Fairbanks, president-general of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, together with other otficers of said 
society, in favor of reprinting certain public documgnts—to the 
Committee on Printing. : 

By Mr. KLUTTZ: Petition of the North Carolina Association 
of Retail Grocers and General Merchants, protesting against a 
8 bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. LIND: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis, favoring the passage of bill H. R. 7871—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade. favor- 
ing the e of the ee bill—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Forei erce. - 

Also, resolution of O. P. Morton Post, No. 171, Grand -Army 
of the Republic, of Minneapolis, Minn., in favor of a service-pen- 
sion bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Petition of citizens and fishermen of 
Riggsville, Me., relative to the extermination of dogfish, etc.—to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McNARY: Petition of members of Division No. 4, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, of West Quincy, Mass.,in favor of the 
bill for the erection of a monument to the memory of Commodore 
John Barry—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joshua Holcomb—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. OTJEN: Resolutions of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers of Milwaukee, Wis., relative to amending the interstate- 
commerce laws—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Zenas Parker—to the Committees on Claims. 

By Mr. PORTER: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 14780, for 
the relief of Robert C. Machesney—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama: Papers to accompany bill 
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for the relief of estate of Benjamin B. Coffey - to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of John W. Smart to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition of the Woman's Litèrary Club of 
Mason, Tex., in favor of constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: Ae to accompany bill H. R. 
1785, granting a pension to Samuel T. Wallace—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petitions of A. L. F. Dergo and 
others, of Gardiner, N. V., and Charles Frink and others, of Gal- 
lupsville, N. Y., favoring passage of bill H. R. 9302—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Frederick Becker, George Smith, 
and Aug. Bruhns, of New York City, in favor of clause in post- 
office appropriation bill relative to contract labor—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Papers to accompany bill 
for relief of W. T. Dixon—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 


F i WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1904. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore called the Senate to order at 12 


- o'clock m., and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of yes- 


terday’s proceedings. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on the request of Mr. CuLLom, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was so eet with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Journal 
will stand approved. 

Mr. CULLOM, I have agreed to yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] to submit some conference 


reports. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a conference report, 
to be submitted by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr.-Scor7], 
already on the table. r 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I inquire whether, this being 
‘an opening session of the day, the rules with regard to morning 
business are to be observed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but a conference report 
may be submitted at any time except during the reading of the 
Journal. ` 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I have some morning business 
that I am very anxious to dispose of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call for morn- 
ing business presently, after the conference reports have been dis- 
posed of. , 

HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 136) for the appointment of Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, having met, after 
full and free conference have agre2d to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. ` 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendmen 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 11 of the bill insert the following: John 
M. Holly, to succeed John L. Mitchell. his term of service expiring 
April 21, 1904;”’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

N. B. Scorr, 

J. B. FORAKER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. A. T. HULL, 

GEORGE W. PRINCE, 

JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on the 
second day of the next session, being the Tuesday after the first 
Monday in December, I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill 
for the protection of the Presjãe-t and keep it before the Senate 
until it is disposed of. I had proposed to bring the bill before 
the Senate some time during the last few weeks, but I have been 
prevented by illness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
from the House of 3 by Mr. W. J. 


A message 
that the House had agreed 


LS 


to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14093) to in- 
corporate the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (H. R. 13521) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriations-for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
8 bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. 14500) to ratify and confirm the present right of 
way of the Oahn Railway and Land Company through the military 
reservation of Kahuaiki, Territory of Hawaii: and 

A bill (H. R. 13633) to regulate the disposal of public lands re- 
leased and excluded from public forest reservations, and for other 


purposes. 

The message also returned to the sg in compliance with its 
1 the bill (S. 2319) to provide for the construction of a 
light-house and fog signal at Diamond Shoal, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras. 


EUCLID PLACE AND ERIE STREET. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2134, 
An act to connect Euclid place with Erie street,“ having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
S. R. MALLORY, . 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
7 J. W. BABCOCK, 
S. W. SMITH, 
„ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr.GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the conference report 
is agreed to, I desire to occupy a moment by a statement. 

This is one of five bills that the Senate has passed in reference 
to street extensions. The Senats inserted the provision that 
one-half of the expense should be paid from the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and one-half from money in the Treasury of 
the United States. The Senate did that for the reason that they 
believed the organic act required that to be done. I wish to read 
simply one provision from the so-called organic act: 

To the extent to which Congress shall ye of said estimates (submit- 
ted by the Commissioners through and with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury) Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof, 
and the remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimates shall be levied and 
assessed upon the 5 and privileges in said Distriet other than 
the property ot the United States. 

Now. Mr. President, the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia has been unable to see why the Government should not 
pay one-half the expense of street extensions, as well as the build- 
ing of sewers and other improvements, that are made in this 
District. The House refused to agree to that amendment and in- 
sisted upon a provision that has heretofore been inserted in street- 
extension bills during the past few years, that the entire expense 
should be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia. 
These are small bills, the expenditure is inconsequential, and re- 
luctantly the Senate committee has yielded to the House so far as 
that contention is concerned. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me a moment before he takes his seat? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I heard the Senator read the organic act in 
respect to the obligation to divide the expense, which is very 
clear; and nine times out of ten it has been followed by Congress. 
The Senator protests against the House proposition to extend 
these individual streets and have them paid for by the abutters 
and by the District. Certainly in the capital in ths extensions of 
thoroughfares the wisdom of the organic act of 1878 has been 
vindicated by time and by the development of the city. I trust 
the Senator means to say that he will not allow, in so far as he 
can in his committee, this exception in any way to be taken asa 
yielding of the 1 N he has just stated. 

Mr. ALLING R. Iwill say to the Senator that so far as I 
know the Committee on the District of Columbia remain firm in 
the opinion that their contention is sound, 
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Mr. McCOMAS. And to sustain the proposition I want to say 
with deference if they had declined to make the present exception 
in that way, they might have moreclearly emphasized the position 
of the Senate committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet had the committee insisted upon 
that, it would have resulted in defeating two or three extensions 
that will cost a very trifling sam of money that is demanded at 
the present time by the best interests of the public. 

Mr McCOMAS. I have no doubt of the weight of the consider- 
ation which controlled in this case. But I trust the committee 
wilbadhere to the proposition that in the capital city the Govern- 
ment shall bear one-half of the work of the thoroughfares and 
the District the other half, and that placing the whole burden on 
the District and the abutters will end at some time. It is not 
just, it is not wise, and will not develop the 7 square miles of this 
territory as they should be developed. 

Mr.STEWART. The opening of the necessary streets to carry 
out the plan of Washington is a very important question. It in- 
volves a great many milli ion dollars’ worth of property to be con- 
demned and paid for by the District. It is impossible, under this 
arrangement, to make such payments as rapidly as the demands 
of the Government and the people in the growth of the city re- 
a It is unfortunate that any subdivisions were allowed that 


d not conform to the of the city. I protested against it at 
thetime when it was being planned. The 2 ci to be followed 
has been violated-by the Commissioners. e Commissioners have 


been guilty from time immemorial of allowing subdivisions to be 
made in conflict with the general system. To open the streets as 
they should be opened involve this city in great expense. 
The report was agreed to, ; 
KALORAMA AVENUE. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 127, 
“An act authorizing the joining of Kalorama avenue,” ners 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: e 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the an- nd- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. < 
8 J. H. GALLINGER, 
S. R. MALLORY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. BABCOCK, 
S. W. SMITH, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagree ing ee of thetwo 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 3869, * An 
act for the extension of Albemarle street,” having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 


- of the House, and agree to the same. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 


S. R. MALLORY. 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

J. W. BABCOCK 
S. W. SMITH, 

ADOLPH MEYER, 
< Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
HIGHWAYS CONNECTING ZOOLOGICAL PARK, 


Mr, GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2710 
“An act for the opening of connecting highways on the east and 
west sides of the Zoological Park, District of Columbia,” ha 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommen 
and do recommend to their ective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede ffom its disagreement tothe amendment 
of the House, and agree to the same. K 


23t 


The report was agreed to. 


WIDENING OF V STREET. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 


| Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2621, “An 
| act for the widening of V street NW.,” having met, after full and 


free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
S. R. MALLORY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. W. BABCOCK, 
S. W. SWITH, 


ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. COCKRELL, What was the amendment of the House? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The amendment of the House was stricken 
out and the Senate provision that one-half of the should 
be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia and one- 
half from the money in the 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. Paying it all from the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senate, of course, agrees to the report, 
but I only want payee it is edad! Aaga departure from 
the organic act. I believe that it would be wise to permit this 
matter to go over until the next session, where it can be thor- 
oughly considered. It is a great hardship upon the property 
holders within the city proper, and certainly is a violation of the 


0 ic act. 

Ar. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Maryland 
that while I fully with him on the general proposition, yet 
it is a fact, which I did not know until very recently, that since 
the repeal of the highway act, so called, which took place several 
years ago, all bills passed for the opening of streets have contained 
the provision that the District of Columbia should pay the entire 
expense. I think it is all wrong. These five bills. however, carry 
a trifling appropriation; they are extremely inconsequential mat- 
ters, and Sater feel that we have wisely in permittin 
them to become laws in the form the House insisted upon. A 
the next session we will take the matter up very seriously con- 
cerning other bills that will involve greater amounts. 

This matter was submitted to the House, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, a few days ago, 50 by a unanimous-consent vote appar- 
ently they insisted that the bills should bein this form. I wish 
it were not so, but we have to face the condition of things as it 


exists. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam aware that the House has insisted and 
the Senate has agreed in the past in quite a number of cases to 
this new rule. In fact, we have four bills ormore here now only 
multiplying the 5 and rather fixing the rule. Which I 
think is very unjust. I do not believe that any further ing of 
these streets should be made until this matter is adj In the 
first place, as I said, under the organic act, I think the Govern- 
ment is bound for one-half the cost of all these improvements. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Mary- 
land what he means by the organic act? 

Mr. GOR I mean the act creating the present form of 
5 act of 1878, or whatever it was, which provided 

or the system of 1 in the District of Columbia and the 
general control of affairs here. 

Mr. | ELL, That is not a constitution or anything of 
that kind. It is a law at the will and pleasure of Congress to do 
just as they please with reference to the matter. 

Mr. G. GER. It is frequently alluded to as the organic 


act. 

Mr. GORMAN. I use the familiar expression when I call it the 
organic act. I think in all fairness the matter should have more 
thorough consideration. The fact is that the whole country is 
in in the proper development of this District and laying it 
off in streets and 

At the same time there are great individual interests, as we all 
know, particularly in the suburbs of the city; there are syndi- 
cates and individuals who desire to have their property developed, 
and if we are to abandon the old rule of the Government partici- 
pating in the expenditure and yet have the ownership of the 
streets, some more proper and equitable arrangement should be 
made for the expense, not saddling it upon property holders within 
the old limits. 

While the Senator says there are only a fewcases now, and they 
are insignificant in amount, I want to give notice that so far as I 
am concerned it will not bind me, and it can not be quoted here- 
after that because of these three or four bills it is a proper and 
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fair rule, for I do not believe itis. I think the faith of the Gov- 
ernment is pledged otherwise. 

Mr. DUBOIS. As a member of the committee of which the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire is chairman, I concur in his 
statement that the Senate committee is 0 to this departure, 
but I do not like the reason assigned by as to why we should 
make the change. I belong to another committee of this body 
where they have made a radical change, in my 5 in re- 
gard to the disposition of Indian lands because the House insists 
upon it. If the Senate is willing to change the custom in regard 
to the opening up of streets, if it is willing to saddle the burden 
upon the District and relieve the Government from it, well and 
good, but if we are not, I think we should say so and have the 
contest fought out thoroughly with the House. I think that 
should be so in regard to alliother legislation. If the Senate is 
standing for a principle it ought not to yield because some local 
end is to be gained temporarily by yielding. At the same time, 
while we are constantly yielding we are insisting that we are 
against the principle which the House is contending for. 

It seems to me that the members of this body ought to be much 
more careful in saddling burdens upon the District than upon 
their own States. We are the guardians of the people of the Dis- 
trict. We are the sole judges as to what disposition shall be 
made of things affecting them and of the amount of money they 
are to pay. our respective States the people can vote against 
taxation. Here we tax the propie of the District, and they have 
no voice in it except through us. While I would not interfere 
with the chairman of our committee, I think a halt ought to be 
called, not only in regard to this departure, butin regard to oth- 
ers, where the Senate is sacrificing a principle for a temporary 
and local or convenience, 5 

Mr. RY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to the fact that this is not a change in the policy of 
Congress that is suddenly made. It is an attitude which the House 
has occupied for some years past, and 3 they are stand - 
ing in a consistent attitude so far as the past few years are con- 
cerned. The Committee on the District of Columbia of the Senate 
realize the fact that the House has committed itself in the past 
few days almost unanimously in opposition to the view which the 
Senate has adopted. There is no question that, unless we yield, 
these bills will fail. 

Our position is antagonistic to the position which the House 
has occupied for several years past, at least. I am inclined to 
think that we sacrifice no principle at all in permitting these bills 
to go through now. Hereafter, when the attitude of the House 
is 8 y understood by the Senate, if it is the will of the 
Senate that we should antagonize the position of the House and 
hold that attitude and thereby prevent the opening of streets in 
the District of Columbia, then we can do so. But this is ve 
suddenly sprung. We can not maintain that the attitude whic 
the House holds now as compared to the attitude which it held 
in the past is consistent. I can not see any real reason why these 
bills should not be allowed to pass now. 

Mr. DUBOIS, I willsay to the Senator from Florida that what 
Iam attempting to do is to emphasize my own position. I do not 
agree with the position which the House has taken. I think the 
more we yield to them the weaker becomes our own position, if 
I am correct in assuming that the Senate does not agree with the 
position which the House has taken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just a word, Mr. President. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. MALLORY] is absolutely correct in his state- 
ment that this is not a new thing. Since the repeal of the high- 
way act, which I think was about seven years ago, every bill 
which has passed Congress for the opening of streets has been 
upon the same basis as contemplated in these conference reports. 
At the same time, I have been op to that doctrine, and 
I am still opposed to it. If it is hereafter thought desirable 
to make an issue with the House, we can make it. I will sa: 
that there are several bills now before the committee, whic 
have been laid aside for the purpose of further and more care- 
255 consideration by the committee, involving this same prin- 
ciple. 

t is proper I should say that in opening streets in the District 
are cases the VV upon 5 
of abutting property. But these are very inconsequential things, 
and it is very important that these conference reports should be 


acted . 

I think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dunols] will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding the chairman of the committee in full accord 
with his views, and the issue can be made in the future at a time 
when there will be involved a greater expenditure than is involved 
in these little bills. 

I trust that the conference report may be agreed to. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 26th instant approved and signed the act (S. 4375) toamend 
section 24 of the act approves December 21, 1898, entitled An 
act to amend the laws relating to American seamen, for the pro- 
tection of such seamen, and to promote commerce.“ 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2885) pro- 
viding for holding regular terms of the circuit and district courts 
of the United States at Great Falls, Mont. 

EXEMPTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the joint resolution now before 
the Senate was passed by the House of Representatives on April 
8, 1804, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate on April 9, 1904, from which committee it was favorably 
reported on April 13. It provides: 

That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States that it is desir- 
able, in the interest of uniformity of action by the maritime states of the 
world in time of war, that the President endeavor to bring about an under- 
standing among the principal maritime powers, with a view cf incorporating 
into the permanent law of civilized nations the principle of the exemption 
of all pr vate property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or de- 
struction by belligerents. 

This r solution contains a principle—the exemption of private 
roperty at sea—that has been a settled policy of this Government 
or more than a hundred years. \ 

As early as 1785, before the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, we find that this principle was enunciated in a 
commercial treaty with Prussia. 

Under the Administration of President Madison, in 1823, an ef- 
fort was made by the United States to induce Great Britain, 
France, and Russia to adopt the policy of the exemption of all 
private property at sea without result. 

Such an effort was again made under the Administration of 
President Buchanan. a 

The declaration of the powers of 1856, known as the “ declara- 
tion of Paris,“ was an important sep in this direction, abolish- 
ing privateering and making a neu flag cover enemy’s goods, 
except contraband of war; in other words, free ships make free 
goods.“ The United States was not a party to this declaration. 

In 1870 Mr. Fish attempted to bring about an understanding 
among the nations as tothe exemption of private property at sea. 

In 1571 we entered into a treaty with Italy containing a recogni- 
tion of the sopann of private property at sea, Article 12 of 
that treaty provided: 

That, in the unfortunate event of war between them, the private 88 
of their 8 subjects and citizens, with the exception of contra 5 
of war, shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the high seas or else- 
where by the armed vessels or by the military forces ot either party. * * + 

This principle was recognized in the war of 1866 between Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 

But with very few exceptions the rule of the capture of private 
property at sea has been universally followed by almost all of the 
nations. ~ a 

Private property on land has long since been exempt from seiz- 
ure tnng war, and the same rule should apply to private prop- 
erty at sea. 

reat Britain has been the one leading nation that has heretofore - 

declined to subscribe to this doctrine, but Hall, one of the recent 
recognized authorities on international law, an Englishman, has 
written quite recently on this subject, and concludes that the time 
has come when Great Britain must abandon her position favoring 
the capture of private property at sea; that it is in the interest of 
Great Britain to do so, because even with her almost unlimited 
naval forces she is now unable to protect her world-wide com- 
merce in case of war. 

President McKinley, in his message to Congress in 1898, said on 
this subject: 

The experiences of the last year bring forcibly home to usa sense of the 
burdens and the waste of war. We desire, in common with most civilized 
nations, to reduce to the lowest possible point the damage sustained in time of 
war by peaceable trade and commerce. It is true we may suffer in such 
cases less than other communities, but all nations are more or less by 
the state of uneasiness and 1 into which an outbreak of hostilities 


throws the entire commercial world. It should be our object to minimize so 


far as 8 this inevitable loss and disturbance. This can 


probably best be accomplished by an international agreement to regard all 
private property at sea as exempt from ca or destruction by the forces 
of belligerent powers. The United States has for many years advocated this 


humane and beneficent principle, and is now in position to recommend it to 
other powers without the imputation of selfish motives. I therefore suggest 
for your consideration that the Executive be authorized to e with 
the governments of the principal maritime powers with a view of incorpo- 
raring into the permanent law of civilized nations the props of the ex- 
emption of all private property at sea not contraband of war from capture 


or destruction by belligerent powers. 
President Roosevelt, in his message of December 7, 1903, re- 
newed President McKinley’s recommendation, and added: 


T advocate this as a matter of humanity and morals. It is anachronistic 
when private property is respected on land that it should not be respected at 
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sea. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that shipping interests represent, 
internationally speaking, a much more generalized spica of ee eee 
than is the gase with o . t is, property fo: 

sea is much less apt than is the case wit! 5 on land really to be- 
Hong to any one nation. Under the modern 
the ofa vessel often differs from the flag which would mark the nationality 
of the real 8 and money control of the vessel, and the cargo may be- 
long to individuals of yet a different nationality. Much American capital is 
now invested in foreign ships; and among foreign nations it often happens 
thatthe capital of one is largely invested in the shipping of another. Further- 
more, asa practical matteritmay be mentioned that while commerce destroy- 
ing may cause serious loss and great annoyance it can never be more than a 
1 factor in bringing to terms a resolute foe. This is now well recog- 
nized by all of our naval experts. The fighting ship, not the commerce de- 
stroyer, is the vessel whose feats add renown to a nation's history and 
establish her place among the great powers of the world. 

Mr. President, this seems to be an opportune time for the recog- 
nition by the nations of the principle of the exemption of private 
property at sea, for which the United States has so long contended. 

r. President, that is all I desire to say at this time upon the 
joint resolution which has been laid before the Senate. 
DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS DISPOSED OF SINCE 1897. 


It is my purpose now to review briefly the diplomatic or inter- 
national questions disposed of since 1897 and to give a brief ac- 
count of what has been accomplished through the conduct of our 
foreign relations for the past seven years. 

Under the McKinley-Roosevelt Administrations more impor- 
tant diplomatic questions have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion than under any two previous Administrations in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands was the first impor- 
tant achievement in the conduct of our foreign relations after 
William McKinley became President on the 4th of March, 1897. 

For three-quarters of a century American statesmen had dis- 
cussed and attempted to bring about the annexation of theislands 
to the United States, but without result. Daniel Webster, when 
Secretary of State, in 1853 said that it is obvious from the cir- 
cumstances connected with their position that the interests of the 
United States require that no other power should colonize or pos- 
sess the Sandwich Islands or exercise over their government an 
influence which would lead to a partial or exclusive control in 
matters of navigation or trade. : 

The Hawaiian Islands were finally annexed by joint resolution 
of Congress approved by President McKinley July 7,1898. They 
were organized as a Territory of the United States and are now 
enjoying the prosperity incident to our country generally. 

The geographical position of the islands, situated as they are in 
the Pacific, between our own western coast and the countries of 
the Far East, the splendid harbor and coaling station on the island 
of Hawaii, our increasing interests and commerce with the Orient, 
make the islands of the greatest importance to the United States. 

Half a century ago that great statesman, William H. Seward, 
said that— 

c Ocean, its sh its islands, and the vast n i 
8 theater of events in the Worlds elon gi N 

As we look back on the events which have transpired in the Far 
East in the past few years in the straggle among the great na- 
tions for supremacy in the Orient and on what is taking place 
there to-day, Secretary Seward’s words seem to be almost pro- 
phetic. 

It seems to be destined that the United States will one day be- 
come the predominating power in the Pacific. 

The acquisition of the Hawaiian 

ve to the United States a foothold in the Pacific and was the 
ginning of our great expansion under the McKinley Adminis- 
tration. 

The first grave international question confronting President 
McKinley after the of the Dingley tariff act, which so 
successfully resto prosperity to the United States, was our 
threatened relations with Spain. 

Conditions in Cuba since 1823 had caused the United States 
great concern. Revolution succeeded revolution, and it seemed 
inevitable that Spain, owing to her own misgovernment, would 
lose control of Cuba. 

The last revolution commenced in 1895, and if prompt meas- 
ures had been taken it might have been settled by the Cleveland 
Administration and the war with Spain averted. But this, like 
many other great international questions, remained to be settled 
under the succeeding Republican Administration. 

Realizing the seriousness of the war, President McKinley used 
every effort at his command to avert it, but the inhuman warfare 
waged by Spain on the island, her treatment of the Cubans, finally 
culminating in the destruction of the battle ship Maine, so aroused 
the people of the United States that nothing but the absolute in- 
dependence of the island of Cuba would avail. This could only 


m of corporate ownership 


be accomplished by war, and accordingly after thirty-three years 
of continued peace we were again at war, this time, however, not 
XXII — 355 
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to save our own Union or for any selfish purpose, but to free an 
oppressed people, 

No need for me to review the brief history of that war. It con- 
tinued but a little over three months and resulted in a complete 
victory for the United States. 

The peace protocol was signed at Washington August 12, 1898, 
and the final treaty of peace with Spain was concluded at Paris 
December 10, 1898, and, after considerable opposition, was ratified 
by the Senate February 6, 1899. 

By that treaty Spain oa Sone her claim of sovereignty 
over pas a to the United 55885 8 Aas and 17 — 
islands under ish sovereignty in the West ies and the 
Island of Guam in the Ladrones. 15 

By the treaty also Spain ceded to the United States the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, for which we agreed to pay $20,000,000 in gold. 

By the treaty of peace, therefore, the United States became re- 

msible for the future of Cuba and acquired the island of Porto 
ico and the Philippines. 

Our acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines, while im- 
portant to the United States, has given to the people of those 
islands a better government, more liberty, greater prosperity than 
they ever enjoyed in their previous history, 

PORTO RICO. 

To Porto Rico we have given practically the same government 
as we hare to our own Territories. The governor of the island is 
appointed by the President, but by law we have provided that 
Porto Rico shall have a local legislature elected by her own peo- 
1 authorized to open laws for the local government of the island. 

e have provided Porto Rico an admirable judiciary, composed 
principally of native Porto Ricans. 

We have given to Porto Rico the benefit of free trade with the 
United States, which has in no small measure contributed to her 
prosperous condition. 

The Porto Ricans are a qast, orderly people, 3 per- 
fectly satisfied to remain under our flag, and they have given to 
the United States no embarrassment, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 

More than four years have passed since the flag of the United 
States was raised over the het ste Islands. 

When we assumed control of the islands, under the treaty of 
peace with Spain, the natives were in a state of revolution against 
the authority of the ish Government. That revolution con- 
tinued for a time against the sovereignty of the United States, 
notwithstanding the Filipino people were assured that— 

We corae not as invaders and conquerors, but as friends, to protect the 
ane ian oo homes, in their employment, and in their personal and reli- 
gious z 

But at last peace has been restored, a comparatively small army 
of some 15,000 soldiers remaining to secure order. We have pro- 
vided the Philippines with a complete civil government and as 
large a measure of local self-government as they are capable of 


exercising. 

President Roosevelt well summed up the Philippine situation 
in his message at the beginning of the second session of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, wherein he said that— 

Civil government has now been introduced. Not only does each Filipino 
enjoy such rights to 3 and the pursuit of happiness as he has never 
betore known during the recorded history of the nds, but the peo 
taken as a whole, now enjoy a measure of self-government greater than tha 
granted to any other oriental by any foreign power and greater than that 
enjoyed sf any other oriental enjoyed under their own government, saye the 


& one. 
No policy ever entered into by the American people has vindicated itself 
in a more signal manner than the policy of holding the Philippines. 

While the acquisition and government of the Philippine Islands 
have caused the United States much trouble and expense, still 
our possession of those islands is advantageous in many 872 
From a business standpoint the trade and commerce of the Philip- 
pines is not unimportant. Their imports for the year 1902 
amounted to $41,105,034 and their exports were $27,157,087. As 
a result of returning prosperity under American rule the exports 
of the Philippine Islands have increased nearly $12,000,000 dur- 
ing the year 1903. With prosperity and development, under 
American rule, it is difficult to estimate what the total trade of the 
Philippines will be in the years to come. The resources of the 
islands are boundless, and it is not unsafe to say that the total 
valne of the trade, exports and ws 8 will eventually amount 
to several hundred millions annually. 

From the standpoint of trade, of securing foreign markets fo 
our own products, the acquisition of the Philippines will prove a 
profitable investment for the United States. 

But this is not all. Their geographical position near China and 
Japan will prove an advantage to the United States in securing 
control of those rich markets. It has been said that Manila in no 
= 3 8 day will become the great commercial center of the 

en 
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In addition to all this, as Hawaii was the first step toward our 
becoming the predominating power in the Pacific, so the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines is another important advance in that di- 
rection. ~ 

CUBA. 

In order that no selfish motive might be imputed to the United 
States in entering upon the war with Spain, five days before the 
passage of the resolution declaring war against Spain a resolu- 
tion was passed by Congress stating that— 


rhs determina is accom: 

leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

We have kept this pledge to the very letter. It has been well 
said that— $ 


o oanet fon — — made and th le 
— en com 
This bricht record of disinterested and: 
and sweeter in 
great, free, and 

We retained control of Cuba for a time until she was in a con- 
dition to establish her own government; we assisted her in estab- 
lishing a republican government; we only asked that she should 
pledge us not to enter into any compact with a foreign power 
Which would tend to impair the independence of Cuba or permit 
a foreign porer to obtain lodgment in or control over any portion 
of the d; not to assume or contract any public debt to repay 
which the ordinary revenues of the island would be inadequate, 
and giving the United States the right to intervene for the main- 
tenance of her independence. 

These pledges which we exacted of Cuba are substantially the 
important provisions of the so-called“ Platt amendment.“ ey 
are in the interest of Cuba more perhaps than they are in the in- 
terest of the United States. With these exceptions, Cuba is as 


where such a declaration of 
y fulfill 

national faith will grow sweeter 
the memory of those who pride themselves as the sons of a 
honorable nation. 


independent of the United Statesas sheis of the rest of the world. | poun 


Cuba has adopted the provisions of the so- called Platt amend- 
ment” as a part of her fundamental law, and a treaty has been 
concluded and recently ratified by the Senate embodying these 
pledges in the form of an international sampek 

We not only engaged in war to free Cuba from Spanish mis- 
rule, necessitating the expenditure of millions of money and the 
sacrifice of the lives of hundreds of American soldiers, but the 
Government of the United States, after establishing Cuba as an 
independent republic, under the constant urging of President 
1 for reciprocal commercial relations with that 
island in order to give to Cuba material prosperity and to bring the 
island into closer commercial relations with the United States. 

This reciprocity treaty has been ratified by the Senate and car- 
ried into effect Congress, and provides in brief that Cuban 
products shall be admitted into our ports at a reduction of 20 per 
cent below the Dingley tariff act, in return for which Cuba grants 
concessions on American products varying from 20 to 40 per cent, 
which will enable the United States to secure a large part of the 
Cuban market. 

To enable the United States to maintain the independence of 
Cuba and to protect her people, as well as for the defense of our 
own country, Cuba has to the United States two splendid 
coaling stations, Guantanamo and Bahia Honda. 

These stations are not only of value for the defense of our own 
5 but they are very important from a strategic standpoint 
in the defense of an isthmian canal, when it shall be constructed. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

The termination of the war with Spain freed Cuba and gave to 
the United States Porto Rico and the Philippines. But there 
were more important results. That short, though momentous, 
conflict, small though it was in comparison with our own civil 
war, had almost as , e an effect upon the subsequent his- 
tory and policy of the United States. 

Our war with Spain brought the nation to a self-consciousness 
as no other event in our 3 has done. That conflict aroused 
us to a realization of the fact that more than a century of re- 
markable internal industrial development had rendered us an im- 

t factor in the world's system. 

Under the Administrations of McKinley and Roosevelt the 
United States has obtained a pas among the nations of the 
world which it never occupied in any former period of our na- 
tional life. Eight years ago we were not considered or consulted 
in the policies or politics of the world. To-day we are regarded 
by the other nations as one of the great leading nations of the 
world and are consulted as a factor in the settlement of the poli- 
cies and the disposition of the important questions arising among 
the nations. 

Mr. arene gs = simple fact de, this nation is a factor and is 
80 recognized by other nations is of no very great consequence, 
except as it may influence other nations in their conduct toward 
us, and this nation may exert its power among other nations for 


the uplifting of mankind. The world is slowly mo toward 
the recognition of the doctrine that governments are by and 
for the people and not the pee for the government. 

In ing the freedom of Cuba a question which had been be- 
fore succeeding Administrations since 1823 was finally and for all 


time of, 
ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 

The long-pending controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain over the boundary between Alaska and Canada is 
another very important diplomatic question which has been set- 
tled under this Administration. 

The treaty of 1868 between the United States and Russia, by 
which we acquired Alaska, in describing the boundary of Alaska 
adopted the description contained in the treaty of 1825 between 
Great Britain and Russia. Years ago, however, it was demon- 
strated that the boundary described in the treaty of 1825 was in- 
correct as a geographical fact. 

While the country remained unsettled the definite boundary 
was not so material, but since the first Cleveland Administration 


the n boundary has been an important subject of dispute. 
The feeling over the boundary among our le in Alaska, Wash- 
ington, and our extreme northwestern States, as well as among 


the people of Canada, had become very bitter. 
A provisional boundary was upon in 1878 and in 1899 
for revenue purposes, but this was only a temporary arrangement 


and unsatisfactory. 

By executive ement in 1899 a joint high commission was 
created by the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain for the purpose of spong at all unsettled questions be- 
tween the United States and . embracing twelve subjects, 
among which was the Alaskan boundary controversy. The joint 
high commission made considerable progress in adjusting these 
questions, but failing to reach an agreement as to the 

dary the commission adjourned without disposing of any of 
the subjects in controversy. 

In view of our long and undisputed occupation of the territory 
in question, President Roosevelt declined to allow the reference 
of the Alaskan boundary controversy to a regular arbitration at 
The Hague court, but instead he proposed the creation of a judi- 
cial tribunal, composed of an equal number of members from each 
country, feeling confident that our claim would be successfully 
established by such a body. Against much opposition and many 

ictions of failure, on January 24, 1903, a treaty between the 

it i aN ITEE ia di owe O ing for such a 
tri 

The treaty was ratified and the members of the tribunal ap- 
pointed. Assembling on September 3, 1903, and being presided 
over by the lord chief justice of England, it reached a conclusion 
on October 20, resulting in a complete victory for the United 
States and sustaining every material contention of our Govern- 
ment. 

Thus was confirmed the wisdom of President Roosevelt's ac- 
tion, peacefully settling this irritating controversy, which was 
believed by some would eventually cause war between the United 
States and Great Britain and which certainly stood as an obstacle 
to the maintenance of relations with Canada. 


The settlement of the Alaskan boundary controversy and the 
restoration of relations with our northern neighbor has 
proved one of the most notable diplomatic triumphs of our Gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are not citizens of the United States claim- 
ing that they have been very badly damaged by that treaty, and 
are they not now making claims for reclamation against the 
United States for having their property, which they built there 
under the fag, excluded from our boundaries? 

Mr. CULLOM. In answer to the Senator from Alabama, Mr. 
President, I will say that I know of but one claim, which is that 
of a corporation of some kind which had an establishment on an 
island that was given up by the United States to Canada. That 
claim has been before the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
the Senatoris aware, and an allowance has been recommended by 
that committee for payment to those people of what was re- 
garded as proper com tion for the damage sustained by them. 

Mr. MORGAN, ill the Senator state what was the amount 
of the claim? 

„ The claim as presented amounted to over 

Mr. MORGAN. How much was the allowance? 

Mr. CULLOM. The allowance was something over $80,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. Was that passed by the Senate? 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam not sure. The bill has been in the hands 
of the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez]. It may 
have been passed, but I am not aware whether or not it has been. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


No previous Administration and no country have done more 
toward the settlement by peaceful methods, rather than by war, 
of the differences which arise among nations than have the Admin- 
istrations of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 

The Hague international conference for peace was an important 
step in the direction of international arbitration. 

When the Czar of Russia issued his invitation to the nations in 
1898 to unite in a conference toconsider the subject of disarming 
and the promotion of peace, President McKinley was one of the 
first to give response, and he sent to the conference at The Hague 
a commission of our most able diplomats and expert military 


men. 

That conference adopted conventions with respect to the cus- 
toms of war on land, the adaption to maritime warfare of the 
principles of the Geneva convention of 1864, and other declara- 
tions of less im . at 

The result of the conference was in a measure disappointing, 
but it accomplished one important work. When the delegates 
assembled, it became apparent that the divergence of views made 
difficult any agreement on most subjects, but, through the earnest 
efforts of the American delegates, an agreement was reached on 
the subject of arbitration, and a convention was signed creating 
a permanent court of arbitration at The Hague, which was one of 
the valuable achievements of that historic gathering. ; 

While we all recognize that there are some political questions 
which it may not be proper to submit to The Hague Tribunal, 
still the conclusion of that convention is a great step in advance 
for the promotion of 
nations of the earth that arbitration is the best method of settling 
their disputes. 

The second international conference of American states, repre- 
senting the various republics of North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica, opseg a convention, submitting to arbitration at The 
Hague all claims for pecuniary loss or damage which may be pre- 
sented by their respective citizens and which can not be amicably 
adj through diplomatic channels when they are of sufficient 
importance to justify arbitration. That conference also unani- 
mously agreed to a protocol giving the adhesion of the North, 
Central, and South American republics to The Hague conventions. 

It is gratifying to us as Americans to know that our Govern- 
ment was the first to show to the world its faith in the efficiency and 
utility of The Hague Tribunal. During the Administration of 
President McKinley the claim of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Upper California. known as the Pious Fund claim against 
Mexico.“ ing since 1869. was submitted for decision to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. The decision of 
the court rendered in 1902 awarded to the claimants the sum of 
$1,420,682, and provided for the payment by Mexico perpetually 
of an annuity of $43,000. 

This decision was a satisfactory solution of the controversy 
over the so-called Pious Fund of the Californias.” 

Again, during the last year President Roosevelt, who had been 
invited to settle the controversy between three of the powerful 
nations of Europe and the feeble American Republic of Venezuela, 
declined the trust so flattering to his reputation for integrity and 
impartiality and referred them to the court at The Hague as an 
appropriate place to settle their differences. The outcome of that 
submission has not proved satisfactory to many of us, but the set- 
tlement there made was better than a continued resource to war- 

ike measures. The principle announced in the award does not 
meet with our approval, but another case of similar character 
may lead to a different decision, and one adverse ruling should 
not destroy our confidence in the judicial method as the best means 
of adjusting our international controversies. 

Itis not the least among the deeds which distinguish the Ad- 
ministrations of McKinley and Roosevelt that they have alwa 
striven for peace in their relations with other rulers and sought 
to promote good will among the nations. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


The diplomatic complications which had for years stood in the 
way of an interoceanic canal connecting the two great oceans 
have been finally disposed of during the last two Republican Ad- 
ministrations, and the practical work of constructing the canal is 
eis to commence under the Administration of President Roose- 
v 


In 1850 the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was entered into between 


the United States and Great Britain. That treaty contemplated | the 


that the canal should be constructed by private capital under the 
joint protectorate of the two Governments; its effect was to pre- 


„as it was a recognition by the leading | Ba 


vent the United States itself from constructing the canal and 
having exclusive jurisdiction over it. A few years after the con- 
clusion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty it was found that that treaty 
stood almost as an effectual barrier against the construction of 
res canal across the Isthmus, and hence it was that almost every 


A tion. both Republican and Democratic, sought, but in 
vain, to secure its peaceful abrogation. 

It remained for the McKinley-Roosevelt Administrations, 
ee the diplomacy of Secretary Hay, to successfully negotiate 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with Great Britain, by which the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was finally superseded and the United 
States given authority to build a canal and assume the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding and regulating its neutral use by all the 
nations of the world on terms of equality. 

The way was thus opened for the negotiation of a treaty with 
one of the two Governments which had sovereignty over the two 
available canal routes. Colombia or Nicaragua. Congress ex- 
poe its preference for the Panama route. A treaty with Co- 

ombia was ratified, and rejected by Colombia. The State of Pan- 
ama seceded and regained her independence, and is now a com- 
plete and independent Republic. A new treaty was negotiated 
with Panama, much superior to the one which Colombia had re- 
jected, which gives to United States every concession which 
we desire or could ask for the construction of a canal. The prop- 
erty of the Panama Canal Company has been purchased. That 
purchase has been finally consummated, the necessary money ap- 
propriated, a commission for the actual construction of the canal 
appointed, and is now in Panama making the preliminary investi- 


tion. 
Mr. MORGAN. May I ask the Senator by what act the money 


has been appropriated? 

Mr. CULLOAL By the so-called Spooner Act.” 

Unless something unforeseen occurs, within a few years the 
canal will be constructed and in operation. 

Mr. President, the discussion in this Senate of the Colombian 
treaty and afterwards of the Panama treaty, together with all the 
facts in relation to the Panama revolution, its success and recog- 
nition by our Government, are so recent and fresh in our minds 
that I shall not discuss it further than to say that the President 
in dealing with Colombia has pursued an honest, straightforward, 
and open course, as he does in all things. 

This is only another illustration of the success of the Roosevelt 
Administration in bringing to a triumphant termination a ques- 
tion which other Presidents had failed to settle. 

Thus under the short three years of President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration more progress has been made toward the construc- 
tion of an interoceanic canal than in three-quarters of a century 
of our previous history. 

TRIUMPH OF OUR EASTERN DIPLOMACY. 

During the few years the situation in the Far East, and 
especially in China, has been a delicate and most critical one. 
The acquisition of Hawaiiand the Philippines gives to the United 
Saka great interest in the important events transpiring in the 

ent, 

The United States has stood for the open door in China, and as 
a result of the diplomacy and influence of Secretary Hay freedom 
of commerce has been secured and the division of China among 
the powers has been prevented. 

The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations have continued 
the beneficent policy which in earlier years has guided our Gov- 
ernment toward China. While we have felt it necessary to pro- 
tect our country from the large labor immigration which threat- 
ened it, our action in this respect has been with the consent of 
China through earn A agreements and the passage of additional 
laws in harmony with existing treaties. 

In our relations with that great Empire we have pursued a dis- 
interested policy of disavowal of territorial aggrandizement and 
a disposition to respect the rights of that Government and confine 
our interests to the peaceful development of trade. We have not 
hesitated on all proper occasions to assert our influence to pre- 
serve its ind and prevent its dismemberment. 

For centuries China had been a hermit nation, successfully re- 
sisting foreign influence and invasion, but gradually on one pre- 
text or another she was compelled to open her ports, and Great 
Britain, Russia. and Germany had gain 5 and 
exceptional 7 in portions of China, and under the guise 
of spheres of interest were exercising considerable control over 
an important part of that Empire. It seemed probable that not 
only would these nations absorb the trade of China, but that the 
Empire itself would be dismembered and divided among the 
powers. 

To prevent this and to secure for the United States, if possible, 
a cata the valuable market of China, Secretary Hay advanced 

so-called open- door policy and su y carried it out. 
In September, 1899, Secre Hay addressed communications 
to the Governments of Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
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may be granted them in China as a means of excluding any com- 
mercial rival and that freedom of trade for them in that ancient 
Empire means freedom of trade for all the world alike he con- 
sidered that the maintenance of this policy is alike urgently de- 
manded by the commercial communities of these several nations 
and that it is the only one which will improve existing conditions 
and extend their further operations. He further suggested that 
it was the desire of this Government that the interests of its citi- 
zens should not be prejudiced through exclusive treatment by 
any of the controlling powers within their respective spheres of 
interest in China and that it hopes to retain there an open market 
for all the world’s commerce, remove dangerous sources of inter- 
national irritation, promote administrative reform, etc. He ac- 
cordingly suggested a declaration by each of them in regard to 
the treatment of foreign trade and commerce in their spheres of 
interest. 

Without inconsiderable delay the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan replied to Secre Hay's 
circular note, giving cordial and full assurance of the principles 
suggested by our Government. 

Thus was successfully begun the since famous open- door policy 
of the United States in China. 

But this bee triumph in the interest of freedom of commerce 
a the world in China was followed by the famous boxer outbreak 

1900, 

For some years prior to 1900 the antiforeign sentiment had been 
growing in China . The people of China, or a portion of them, 
had become so thoroughly and unreasonably incensed against for- 
eigners that the Chinese Government seemed unable or unwilling 
to check the open outbreaks, which were of frequent occurrence 
and which finally culminated in the very serious boxer troubles. 
The German minister was murdered in the streets of Peking, the 
legations were attacked and were in a state of siege—entirely cut 
off from outside communications—for nearly a month, 

The boxer outbreak and the siege of the legations of Peking 
were made the occasion of a joint international expedition for the 
relief of the diplomatic representatives and other foreigners whose 
lives wereimperiled. These occurrences took place ata time when 
Congress was not in session and the eminence of the danger did 
not admit of delay. The dispatch of a division of the American 
Army, composed of all arms of the service, and fully equipped for 
a campaign was one of the most extreme acts of Executive author- 
ity in the history of the United States. But when our diplomatic 
representatives and scores of American citizens were besieged and 
threatened by aninfuriated mob President McKinley did not hesi- 
tate to assume the responsibility and act with promptness. Duty 
and patriotism called for the immediate transfer to China of a 
portion of the army then in the Philippines. The hearty approval 
which the people of the United States gave to this prompt and 
courageous proceeding attested the correctness of the President's 
action. 

In the midst of the intense excitement throughout the world, 
when the downfall of the Empire of China seemed almost certain, 
Secretary Hay, with the foresight which so distinguishes his offi- 
cial acts, issued a circular note on July 3, 1900, to all the powers 
having interest in China, stating the position of the United States, 
that it would be our 177 — to find a solution which would 121 
permanent safety and peace to China, preserve its territorial an 
administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of 
aua and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 

is note clearly stated the fixed policy of the United States, and 
during that exciting period gave notice to the world that the 
United States would not permit the dismemberment of China. 

This had not been the policy of some of the European nations, 
et it was so much in harmony with the 3 of international 
Taice that it met with the approval of the world. 

After relieving the legations and the suppression of the Boxer 
troubles by the allied powers, there followed a long negotiation 
between the allied powers and China; and an enormous and ex- 
orbitant demand was made by the allies as an indemnity, which 
China would probably never be able to pay. The representatives 
of the United States in this negotiation constantly intervened to 
reduce the demands of the great powers of Europe and cut down 
to a reasonable limit the enormous indemnity they were seeking 
to exact. Finally, on December 7, 1901, the final protocol was 
signed, imposing very heavy and humiliating burdens on China; 
and it has been the province of the United States to do what it 
properly could to alleviate these burdens. 

Since the signing of the final protocol we have negotiated with 
China the most liberal commercial treaty which China has with 
any other foreign government. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before the Senator passes from that view of 
the subject I wish to ask him whether or not that protocol or any 


for its ratification? 

Mr. CULLOM. The treaty between the United States and 
China has been laid before the Senate and ratified. 

Mr. MORGAN. I speak of the protocol. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam not aware that the protocol has been sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator consider that that is obliga- 
tory upon the United States, it never having been ratified by the 
Senate or in any wise ratified by Congress? 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I should rather think it is ob- 
li 1 but still I think it ought, perhaps, to be ratified. 

g . MORGAN. LI agree with the Senator, Mr. President, that 
it is binding now; but I will not refer to other acts of the diplo- 
matic department of the Government of the United States equally 
as 29 5 57 that we have set aside as being not obligatory upon us. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 5 — 
anything that is outside of the subject I am Sinets: or any 
question which might be asked relative to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very well. 

Mr. CULLOM. That treaty, Mr. President, recently ratified by 
the Senate, has strengthened the open-door policy, removed the 
troublesome and uncertain system of internal taxation known as 
“likin,” given increased privileges to our diplomatic and consular 
officers and to our citizens in China, and has opened as places of 
international trade and residence the cities of Mukdenand Antung, 
which are just now in the possession of the Russian army. These 
cities are important trade centers and of considerable strategic 
yalue commercially in the province of Manchuria, in which prov- 
ince exclusive rights and et Se were given to Russia against 
the vigorous protests of the United States. 

This treaty marks an important step in the modernizing of China 
and in the opening of that country to foreign commerce and trade. 

From a commercial ieee gah the Chinese market is one of 
the most valuable in the world. That great country has 400,000,- 
000 inhabitants, nearly one-fourth of the entire world, and its 
imports amount to more than $200,000,000 per annum. The 
United States has comparatively but a small part of this great 
market, although we have recently largely increased our trade 
with China. 

Secretary Hay has very recently gained another diplomatic tri- 
umph in the interest of China. It had been apparent for some 
time that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, and it 
was realized that that war might seriously impair the integrity 
of China and the benefits of the open-door policy. 

Secretary Hay, on February 10, 1904, 8 to the Govern- 
ments of Russia, Japan, and China, and to other powers inter- 
ested in China, a note of the following tenor: 

It is the earnest desire of the Government of the United States that in the 
military operations which have between Russia and Japan, the neu- 
trality of and in all practicable ways her administrative entity, shall 
be protected by both parties, and that the area of hostilities shall be local- 
FFCCCC0CCCC0T0Tꝙ⁊q½y bent ce tease pein ie 
the commerce and peaceful intercourse of the world may be . 

This measure was recognized as so wise and was so generally 
commended by the nations of the world that not only has it been 
accepted by the neutral nations, but it has been accepted by Rus- 
sia and Japan themselves. 

These measures of our Government respecting China are of the 
greatest significance and importance, because they not only tend 
to the peace of the world, but to preserve the extensive territory 
and enormous population of that Empire to the free and untram- 
meled trade and commerce to all countries. 

Too much credit can not be given to the Administration of 
President Roosevelt for the splendid manner in which this deli- 
cate and complicated Chinese and Eastern question has been man- 
aged by the admirable statesmanship and diplomacy of his great 
Secretary of State. 

The open-door policy of Secretary Hay has succeeded; an op- 
portunity has been given to secure enlarging markets for the 
products of our growing industries; the territorial integrity and 
the complete sovereignty of the Government of China have been 
assured, but the Eastern problem has not yet been finally settled. 

There is still serious trouble in the Far East. Russia and Japan 
are now in the midst of a great struggle, both on land and sea, 
What the result of that struggle will be no one now can foretell, 
Whichever nation is finally victorious, it will probably change the 
map of the East, and whatever its results, it will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the future, certainly of China and Japan, and pos- 
sibly of Russia. 

But it is not for me to discuss at this time the cause of that 
war, or to give an opinion as to whether Japan was justified in 
going to war with Russia. 

We are at peace with both Russia and Japan. Our relations to 
both nations in the years gone by have been of the most amicable 


1904. 
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and friendly character. We have never in our history had seri- 
ous trouble with either nation, and there is no reason, either in 
the cause of that war or the character of the participants, why 
the United States should assume any other than a strictly neutral 
ition. 

We after the outbreak of the war, on February 11, 
1904, President Roosevelt issued his proclamation, declaring that 
War unhappily exists between Japan on the one side and Russia 
on the other, that the United States are on terms of friendship 
and amity with both the contending powers and the persons in- 
habiting their several dominions, and that the United States as- 
sumes a neutral position, and proclaiming the strictest rules of 
neutrality for the government of our nation and its people in the 
important conflict. 


TREATIES. 


An unusually large number of very important treaties have 
been concluded and proclaimed under the Administrations of 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 

Under the Administration of President Roosevelt alone more 
than thirty treaties and international agreements haye been con- 
cluded. 

The most important of such treaties are the ones I have peal 
referred to—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty (supe the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty), the treaty with Great Britain for the settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary, the treaty with for the con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal, the commercial treaty with 
China, the commercial treaty with Cuba, and the treaties negoti- 
ated at The Hague conference. : 

But there have been other important treaties. There have been 
concluded and proclaimed extradition treaties with Peru, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Chile, Denmark, Servia, Brazil, Guatemala, Oran 
Free State, mtine Republic, Great Britain, Bolivia, and an 
extradition and supplementary extradition treaty with Mexico. 

The supplementary extradition treaty with Mexico is specially 
important as providing for the e ition of bribe givers and 
bribe takers, a precedent thereby being established for the crime 
of bribery being made an extraditable offense. 

President Roosevelt well said in his last annual message that 
there can be no crime more serious than bribery; that other 
offenses violate one law, while corruption strikes at the founda- 
tion of all law. 5 

An important treaty, establishing friendly relations with Spain 
and containing 8 general in treaties of friendship, has 
been ratified and proclaimed. 

Water-boundary conventions have been concluded with Mexico; 
property conventions with Great Britain and Guatemala; a con- 
vention with Spain for the cession to the United States of certain 
outlying islands in the Philippines; a trade-mark convention with 
Guatemala; a consular convention with Greece; a commercial 
convention with Ethiopia; a treaty with Mexico for the arbitra- 
tion of the Pious Fund, and a number of other less important 
conventions and diplomatic arrangements, which I can not s 
to enumerate, have in the past few years been concluded an 


proclaimed. 
SAMOA. 


An important treaty with Great Britain and Germany has been 
concluded, by which Great Britain retired from Samoa and Ger- 
many and Great Britain renounced in favor of the United States 
all claim to the island of Tutuila and its outlying islets, Germany 
retaining the other islands in the Samoan group. 

This was the final settlement of the vexatious Samoan question, 
which had been handed down from previous Administrations. 
Internal disturbances in Samoa had long ago made it necessary 
for the nations to intervene in order to protect the interests of 
their own citizens in Samoa. Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States, having the largest interests, had exercised a tri- 
partite scheme of supervision over the Samoan Islands. This tri- 
partite 8 proved to be a failure and was a constant 
source of annoyance to the United States. The only alternative 
remaining was for the United States to withdraw from the islands 
in order to save ourselves from greater em ent. This 
we did by the treaty I have referred to, retaining only the island 
on which is situated the valuable harbor of Pagopago, which is 
said to be the best anchorage in the Pacific and which had been 
leased to the United States twenty years previously by the then 
King of the Samoan Islands. 

This was a satisfactory settlement of the Samoan question to 
the United States, and it disposed of a situation which might 
eventually haye led to the most serious complications with Ger- 
many. 

ý RECIPROCITY. 

Under the third section of the Dingley tariff act, the President 
is given authority to make limited reciprocity arrangements with 
countries producing argols, spirits, champagne, wines, and paint- 
ing and statuary, reducing by proclamation the duties on such 


articles coming to the United States in return for reciprocal con- 
cessions on our products by other countries. 

Under poets of that section of the Dingley Act, the Presi- 
dent has concluded and proclaimed reciprocity arrangements 
with France, Germany, Portugal, and Italy. These reciprocity 
arrangements now in force have in every instance materially in- 
creased our commerce with those countries, have enabled the 
President to prevent serious discriminations against some of our 
important products, and have not in the least interfered with or 
injured any American industry. 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Before closing I may be permitted to say a few words in com- 
mendation of our diplomatic and consular service. 

Under the Administrations of Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt able men haye been accredited as ambassadors and ministers 
to the different countries of the world, and who have been of ma- 
terial assistance to the Administration in conducting the foreign 
intercourse of the United States. 

The consular service of the United States is constantly increas- 
ing in efficiency. Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt have ap- 
pointed a corpa ot consuls to represent our commercial interests 
abroad who have displayed unusual ability in the discharge of 
the varied and important duties that consuls of the United States 
haye to perform. In China and Central and South America the 
consular officers have been called upon to perform delicate and 
trying duties of a diplomatic character, and have discharged those 
duties with rare tact and ability. 

Iam informed by the Department of State that in detecting and 
preventing attempts to defraud the customs (which is a part of 
the duties of our consuls) one consular officer alone has increased 


ge | the receipts from customs nearly $1,000,000 a year since 1898, a 


total of $6,000,000 in six years. ere are 330 consular officers 
who are carrying on the same kind of work. They are for the 
most part equally energetic and efficient, and it is estimated that 
fully $10,000,000 have been saved to the revenues of the United 
States by the active, intelligent, and persistent efforts of our 
consuls abroad. It has been said that this branch of our service 
alone has saved about ten times its total cost to the Government. 

Our consuls form a series of intelligent observers throughout 
the world, and their i pre are often of the highest value, not 
only to the Government itself, in times of war, but to the manu- 
factures of the United States by largely increasing the sale of 
their products abroad. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there has been considerable agi- 
tation for the passage of a bill reorganizing the service, I believe 
that even under the present system the consular service of the 
United States is the equal, if not the superior, of that of any 
nation in the world. 

CONCLUSION. 


Mr. President, under the beneficent administration of Repub- 
lican Presidents the Union became consolidated into one nation, 
and in the recent crisis through which our own nation and the 
nations of the world have been passing, the party of Lincoln and 
Grant and Blaine and McKinley and velt is still faithful to 
duty and manifests the wisdom and statesmanship nece to 
meet every emergency and wisely dispose of all questions with an 
eye single to the welfare of the people, the stability of the Union 
and the good of mankind. 

The Republican party has not been unmindful of the teachings 
of its great leaders on the essential 8 of its organization. 

The nation is no longer a honse divided against itself; it has 
followed the teachings of the Father of his Country in being mind- 
ful of our relations with foreign countries. in adopting the policy 
of extending our commercial relations with as little political con- 
nection as possible. 

That great and wise patriot warned the people of the United 
States, in his Farewell Address, against ‘‘ interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, of entangling our peace and 
pomy in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interests, 

onor, or caprice.” We are exhorted to ‘‘ steer clear of perma- 
nent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

Mr. President, in the conduct of our foreign relations we have 
followed the advice of the first President in his Farewell Address, 

The policy of this nation now is and ought to be absolute neu- 
trality between the nations of the world, whether at peace or at 
war, honest and straightforward in our intercourse with all. 

The struggle now going on between Russia and Japan is a ca- 
lamity which the nations greatly regret, and all the nations would 
rejoice if that war would cease, and I am sure this Government 
would gladly do anything possible, by the consent of the contend- 
ing powers, to effect a settlement on fair terms to each. 

r. President, I have no authority to speak for the Republican 
party or for the Republican Administration—I speak only for my- 
self—but I believe I voice the judgment of both the people and 
our Administration when I say they are for peace with all the 


nations and are not in favor of a policy of aggression in order to 
secure expansion of territory in any direction. 

The policy of Washington is the policy of the oponas party. 

In this campaign year, on the one hundred and twenty-third 
year of our constitutional history, it is well to look seriously about 
us, and in the confidence of the people do our whole duty by the 
nation intrusted for the time being to our care. 

Mr. President, a word about our President and Secretary of 
State. In guiding and caring for the interests of the country the 
nation is in safe and able hands; never in our history has the na- 
tion been more fortunate. Our President is always on the alert, 
never itting any advantage to be gained over the United 
States, but always just to other nations and interests. With Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as President and John Hay as Secretary of State 
the people may rest in the assurance that our international rights 
will be cared for, the honor of the nation well guarded, and, so 
far as our e by our foreign policy, they 
will be wisely conserved. 

Mr. MORGAN obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama an the Chair for a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT CAPE HATTERAS, NORTH CAROLINA. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the bill (S. 2319) to ide for the construction of a light- 
house and fog signal at Diamond Shoals, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras, returned by the House of Represent- 
atives in compliance with the 9 the Senate. If there be 
no objection, the bill will be in itely postponed. The Chair 
hears none. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

Tho bill (H. R. 15122) for the extension of School street south- 
ward to Kenesaw avenue, and for other , was read twice 
by its title on motion of Mr. CLAPP, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

WILLIAM W. WHEELER. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of William W. Wheeler v. The United States; which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT PORTLAND, OREG. ` 


FVV 
print the papers re e gan ng up of a tem 
rary building at Portland, Oreg., the Chair did Anpas Sa 
the printing of the illustrations et epi the communica- 
tion. If there be no objection, he will do so now. The Chair 
hears none. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KEAN, Irisetomorning business. From the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I 
wish to report favorably four resolutions authorizing the employ- 
ment of messengers by four different committees of the Senate 
which have no messengers at the present time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, what is the order of business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is goin 

0 pro > g to recog- 
nize the Senator from Colorado fA . TELLER] as soon as the regu- 
lar morning business is dis of. 

Mr. MORGAN. e meri the morning business isin order, 
if the Chair will allow me: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Petitions and memorials, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a memorial of the Building and 
Trades Council, American Federation of Labor, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., relative to a settlement of the labor troubles in the State of 
Colorado; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS ted a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los , Cal, praying tha the management of for- 
est reserves and all forests upon Government land be vested in 
the Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agriculture; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented petitions of the Band of Hope of Eureka; of 
the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ferndale; 
of Independence Lodge, Independent Order of Good Templars, of 
Blue Lake; of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Blue Lake; of the congregation of the First Congregational 
Church of Humboldt County, and of the congregation of the Con- 
gregational Church of Hydesville, all in the State of California, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the interstate 

tion of intoxicating liquors; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Northwestern Lum- 
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bermen’s Association, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prevent unjust discrimination of traffic rates between different 
sections and localities; which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington presented a petition of Labor 
Union No. 131, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. of 
Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to develop 
teh American merchant marine; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., relative to a settlement of the labor troubles in the State 
of Colorado; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented a petition of Mount Pleasant Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Mount Pleasant, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for increased appropriations for 
State agricultural experiment stations; which was referred tothe 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PLATT of New York presented a petition of Shirt and 
Laundry Workers’ Local Union, American Federation of Labor, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so- called eight- 
5 which was referred to the Committee on Education 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Relief Corps of 
New York City, praying for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the pensions of army nurses; which was referred to the 

on Pensi 


ons. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Relief Corps of 
Mexico, N. Y., praying for the t of a service-pension 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presen 


on the 
presented a petition of the New Century Art Club, of 
N of the Rochester Art Club, of 
Rochester, N. V., parok for the enactment of legislation regulat- 
ing the erection of buildings on the Mallin the District of Colum- 
bia; which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Mr. FULTON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to a settlement of the labor troubles in Colo- 
rado; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. SPOONER presented petitions of West Side Monday Club, 
of Beloit; of Ruth N. ell, of Sun Prairie, and of sundry citi- 
zens of La Valle, all in State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
adoption of an ent to the Constitution to prohibit polyg- 
amy; which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Baptist Church of Forest City, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legi-lation to regulate the interstate transportation of 
intoxicating liquors; which was referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
He also peanae a petition of De Soto Council, No. 815, Knights 
of Columbus, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an appropriation 


of $50,000 be made for the erection of a statue of Commodore 
neg Seid at Washington, D. C.; which was ordered to lie on 
e table. 


He also presented a petition of the congregation of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and a petition 
of the Woman's Association of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the closing on Sunday 
of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Pittsburg and Allegheny In- 
dian Association of the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting lands in severalty to the land- 
less Indians of northern California; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of Rear-Admiral Henry F. Picking 
Naval Garrison, No. 4, Army and Navy Union, of Erie, Pa., 
praying that an appropriation of $10,000 be made to erect a me- 
morial at that city to tuate the memory of Capt. Charles 
Vernon Gridley and First Lieut. John P. V. Gridley; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Southern District Conven- 
tion, Order of United American Mechanics, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
and of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for an in- 
vestigation of the made and filed inst Hon. RERED 
Smoot, a Senator from the State of Utah; which was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented the petition of William Platt Pepper, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. „praying an investigation of the charges made 
and filed against Hon. REED Smoot, a Senator from the State of 


1904. 
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Da which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
tions, 

He also presented a paper to accompany the bill (S. 5588) to 
grant jurisdiction and authori 
case of Milton S. Johnson; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also presented a memorial of the Irish-American Club of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., remonstrating against the ratification of a 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the District of Columbia Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, of Washington, D. C., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the printing of a 
work published by the Government of the blic of France, 
containing valuable historical information of the soldiers of 
France — 5 assisted in establishing American independence; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Live Stock Exchange of 
Chicago, Ill., praying for the enactment of legislation to enlarge 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a X pp gies of the Tuesday Club of Oakland, 
Me., and a petition of the Berwick Woman's Club, of South Ber- 
wick, Me., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 


stitution to prohibit polygamy; which were referred to the Com- | b 


mittee on the Judiciary. 
REPUBLIO OF CUBA. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ihave a communication addressed 
to me by Col. Clarence R. Edwards, United States Army, Chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, of the War Department, trans- 
mitting a compilation prepared in that bureau setting forth in 
detail the documentary history of the inauguration of the Cuban 
Republic, and also a brief but comprehensive review of the ad- 
ministration of the government of intervention in Cuba under 
military occupation. It is sent to me with the request that it be 
printed asa document. I move that the communication and ac- 
companying paper be printed as a document, 

The motion was to, 

TRANSPORTATION OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I present a statement prepared by Edwin 
C. Dinwiddie, legislative superintendent of the American Anti- 
Saloon League, in support of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill, relating 
to the interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors. I move 
that the statement be printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3042) to amend an act 
relating to the sale of gas in the District of Columbia, submitted 
an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13481) to ratify and 

-amend an agreement with the Indians residing on the Shoshone 
or 8 55 River Indian 55 7 Stats of 8 g. aag 
to make appropriations for carrying thesame into effect, repo 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4848) to amend sec- 
tion 552 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia, 88 
to incorporation, reported it without amendment, and submi 
a report thereon. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGERS. 

Mr. KEAN. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Lone] on the 23d instant. 
I will state that this and the three following resolutions are to 
provide for messengers to committees which now have no messen- 
gers. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the University of the United States be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to employ a messenger, to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum, until otherwise 
provided by law. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the follow- 
ing resolution, submitted by Mr. BALL on the 22d instant, reported 
it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resol That the Commi on Ventila! and A cs d i 

ec ttee tion coustics be, and it K 


hereby, au i to employ a messenger, to be paid from the con 
ak the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum. until otherwise 
Ww. 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent mses of the Senate, to whom was referred the follow- 
ing resolution, submitted by Mr. ALLEE on the 20th instant, re- 


to the Court of Claims in the the 


ported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian nied (Pein be, and it is hereby. 

horized’ to messenger, to be from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, at e $1,440 per pa g until 8 tor by 

W. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the follow- 
ing resolution submitted by Mr. Suoor on the 26th instant, submit- 

it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ a messenger, to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 per annum, until 
p 


rovided for. 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL BONDS, 


Mr. KEAN. From the Committee on Territories, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11122) to amend an act to prohibit the 
panie of special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the 

erritorial indebtedness, and for other purposes, I report it favor- 
ably, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 


ation. 
W 55 MALLORY. I wish to inquire whether this is a House 


Mr. KEAN. It is a House bill. 

Mr. MALLORY. Reported by what committee? 

Mr. KEAN. The Committee on Territories. I will state that 
the only change is that the present law provides that the Territory 
shall not issue bonds bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 per 
cent, and at that rate they are unable to sell the bonds. 

Mr. MALLORY. Has the Territorial legislature asked for the 
passage of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. I do not know about that, but the Delegate has, 

Mr. MALLORY. This is a bill, then, originating in Congress 
and is not the ratification of an act which has the Territo- 
rial legislature? 

Mr. KEAN. Ido not understand that itis. It merely author- 
izes the school districts, when they comply with the existing law, 
to borrow money at a greater rate of interest than 4 per cent. 
That is all there is in the bill. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ata greater rate than 4 per cent? 

Mr. KEAN. Ata greater rate than 4 per cent. 

Mr. BATE. But not to exceed 6 per cent. 

Mr. KEAN, And not to exceed 6 per cent. That is all there 
is in the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

ANNA R. WIDMAYER AND EDGAR H. BATES, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and to: 


mayer and r H. Bates,” now pending in the te ther with all 
the accompan pers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims in pursuance of the provisions of an act e act to afford 
ceand relief to Congress and the Executive De; in the inves- 

ar. puree of and demands e Government,” approved March 
1 And the said court shall proceed with the same in with 

e provisions of such act, and report to the Senate in therewith. 


E. G. RATHBONE. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to make ort from the 
Committee on Cuban Relations, There was refe: to it the 
tition of E. G. Rathbone, asking that his conduct as an official in 
Cuba might be investigated by the committee, as also the circum- 
stances of his trial there. In considering it the committee find 
two preliminary questions—questions of law: First, whether this 
Congress has any jurisdiction of the subject, and, second, if it has, 
whether any relief can be afforded in case the allegations of the 
tition should be found to be true. The committee have there- 
ore instructed me to ask that it be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject, and that the petition, with all the 
exhibits which have been filed with the committee, may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interpose an objection nor to ask 
at this time for an explanation or debate; but I desire to say that 
in letting this reference go I do not want to have the Judiciary 
Committee precluded by what may be claimed to be a ju ent 
of the Senate as to whether they are the proper tribunal to inves- 
tigate this matter. I therefore, with that caveat, will allow the 
matter to pass. . 

Mr. TELLER. Mr, President, I wish to say a word in reply to 
what the Senator from Massachusetts has said. I believe it was 
the consensus of opinion on the part of the members of the com- 
mittee which considered this matter yesterday that the committee 
could not take it up, and we knew of no way of granting the relief 
if we did. It was su , and I think with great propriety, 
that it should go to the Judiciary Committee, not so much, per- 


haps, to take up this case as to see whether some law could not 
be provided for such cases if they should arise in the future. I 
think that was the real purpose of the committee in reporting in 
favor of sending the matter to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand the Senator to claim that it 
is a matter which had better be discussed at great length now? 

Mr, TELLER, Oh, no. 

Mr. HOAR. So I say, let the reference be made; butif the 
Judiciary Committee find that it is not a matter about which the 
committee can do anything, Ido not want to have them precluded | © 
by an order of the Senate. 

Mr. I understand this order is like any other. The 
committee will take up the subject and consider whether they 
will do anything with it. They will not do anything of course 
at this session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut, 
from the Committee on Cuban Relations, asks that the commit- 
tee be discharged from the further consideration of the petition 
to which he ten referred, and that the petition and the accompany- 
ing papers be referred to the Committee on the J udiciary. It will 
be so o ordered, in the absence of objection. 

JULIA A, HENDERSON, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill tH. R. 10077) granting a 
pension to Julia A. Henderson, to report it without amendment; 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the sy 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to place on the pension roll the name of Julia 
A. Henderson, widow of George W. Doty, late captain, United 
States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DISEASES OF CATTLE, 

Mr. PLATT of New York. I am directed by the Committee 
on Printing, to whom was referred the joint EATER (H. J. 
Res. 150) ponang for the publication of 50,000 copies of the 
Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, an 

VENEZUELAN ARBITRATIONS. 

Mr. PLATT of New York. Iam instructed by the Committee 
on Printing to report a resolution, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That ery! A po praes 5 5 the use of 63 of vee 75 
ies of the report o e recen mezuelan ar ons, prepared 
San H. talian-Venezuelan Claims m- 


ac umpire o 
mission, for the Department of State. 
PROTECTION OF FOREST RESERVES AND NATIONAL PARKS, 


Mr. DEPEW. From the Committee on Forest Reservations 
and the Protection of Game, I report back without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 7296) for the protection of the public forest re- 
serves and national parks of the United States; and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. TELLE That presents a very important constitutional 
question as to the jurisdiction over some of the reserves in this 
country, and the bill ought not to be taken up at this time. Ido 
not know from what committee it comes, 

Mr. DEPEW. From the Committee on Forest Reservations 
and the Protection of Game. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made, the bill 
goes to the Calendar. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish simply to say that I have no objection 
to giving for this purpose all the power the Constitution will au- 
thorize us to give, but on some of the reservations this is to be 
done absolutely without the assent of the State, and the criminal 
jurisdiction is entirely under the State. 

Mr. DEPEW. I will say in just a word that the bill the 
House unanimously, and it is a bill which came from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, I understand. 

Mr. TELLER. It does not add any weight to it that it came 
from the Department of the Interior. 

GEORGE G. LOVETT. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3440) to revoke 
sentence and establish the military record of Capt. George G. 
Lovett, Company K, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment 


Pennsylvania Volunteers, war of the rebellion of 1861 to 1865, to 
r P it TOT without amendment, 


oe I ask for the present consideration of the bill 


retary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, — 
ized, directed, and instructed to ys eee ee 


3 

e 9 von d — 2 1805 de. d 
and muster out o; company and ri en u n 
same is hereby, declared mull land eit and ‘tun that Agua Capt. Goon G. 
Lovett is here 7 restored to his former status as captain of 8 One 
hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsyl Volun 

The PRESIDENT 
ent consideration of 


There being no 5 the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


e Is there objection t to the pres- 


Mr. COCKRELL. There is always one clause that is putin 
such bills, that no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue 
by virtue ‘of this act.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN, It is the pay clause to which the Senator 
ae 


ELL. Yes 
Mr. BLACKBURN. Let that go out. The Senator from Penn- 
Ivania does not object. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That is the universal rule. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. We want toconform to the rule. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
pro to strike out the clause which will be read. 
e SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, beginning in line 
9, the following: 
And that the said George G. Lovett, captain of Company K, shall have the 
same pay, allowance, and emoluments as if he had been in active command. 
The amendment was agreed to 
Mr. COCKRELL. Then I move to add at the end the follow- 
ing proviso: 


1 8 That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall acerue by virtue 
That makes it correspond with all the other bills of this kind. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. There i 2 no objection to that. 

The amendment was 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were 
referred the following bills: 

A bill (S. 49) for the = of the trustees of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church South, of Warrenton, Mo. 

A bill (S. 115) for the relief of the 9 of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church of Winfield, W. Va.; 

A bill (S. 116) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
iscopal Church South, of Winfield, W. Va.; 
A bill (S. 117) for the relief of the trustees 25 the Methodist 

ange. ER Church South, of Guyandotte, W. V: 

(S. 226) for the relief of the trustees of ‘ihe Cumberland 

Presbyterian Church (colored) of Huntsville, Ala. 

A bill (S. 230) for the relief of the trustees of tho Methodist 

Episcopal Church of Newhaven, Ky. 

A bill (S. 231) for the relief ‘of Tio trustees of the Christian 

Church of Nicholasville, Ky. 

A bill (S. 633) for the rellek of the trustees of the Cedar Run 

Baptist Church, of Culpeper County, Va. 

A bill (S. 684) for the relief of the trustees o ot Ebenezer Metho- 

dist Episcopal Church, of Culpeper County, V: 

A ball (S. 635) for the relief of the 8 of Washington 

Street Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Alexandria. Va.; 

A bill (S. 637) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian 

Church of Fredericksburg, Va.; 

A bill (S. 640) for the relief of the trustees of the Opequon 

Presbyterian Church, of Kernstown, Va.; 

A bill (S. 641) for the relief of the trustees of the Grove Pres- 
rian Church, of Morrisville, Va. 
A bill (S. 642) for the relief of the trustees of the Oak Grove 

Methodist 2 ey Church, of Norfolk County, Va.; 

A bill (S. 643) for the relief of the trustees of Fletcher Chapel, 
in King George County, Va.; 

A pill (S. 9450 for the relief of the trustees of the Colored Meth- 
odist re preg vr Church of Winchester, Va.; 

A bill (S. 645) for the relief of the trustees of the Presbyterian 

Church of Highland County, Va. 

A bill (S. 646) for the relief of the First Baptist Church of 

Alexandria, Va.; 
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A bill (S. 647) for the relief of the wardens and v en of Old 
Merchant's Hope Episcopal Church, of Prince George County, Va.; 


A bill (S. 648) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
1 al Church South, of Fredericksburg. Va. 
(S. 649) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Eph iscopal Church South, of Morrisville, Va. 
5 bill (S. 650) for the relief of the trustees of Mount Holly 
Baptist Church, of Fauquier County, Va. 
Y bill (S. 651) for the relief of ad trustees of New Salem Bap- 
a eh of Culpeper County, V. 
ill (S. 738) for t t 5 of the 8 of the First Baptist 
Church of Jefferson City, Mo 
A bill (S. 756) for the relief of the trustees of the Baptist 
Church of Gauley Eridge, W. Va. 
A bill (S. 757) for the relief of the trustees of St. Mark’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, of St. Albans, W. Va. 
A bill (S. 758) for the relief of the 88 of the Baptist 
Church of Charlestown, W. Va.; 
A bill (S, 806) for the relief of Howard aoe: No. 18, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Gallatin, T 
A bill (S. 863) for the relief of the trustees of the United Breth- 
ren Church of Boonsboro, Md.; 
A bill (S. 864) for the relief of La Grange Lodge, No. 36, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Boonsboro, Md. 
A bill (S. 865) for the relief of the trustees of the German Re- 
formed Church of Middletown, Md.; 
A bill (S. 866) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Frederick County, Md.; 
5 (S. 867) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Epson Church of Boonsboro. 
(S. 868) for the relief ‘of the trustees g“ me Methodist 
camel Church of Oldtown, Allegany Coun 
5 bill (S. 913) for the 3 of the 1 of the pene Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Marietta 
5 bill 150 1384) for the relief of As University of the State of 
855 A bill inl (. 1466) for the relief of the trustees of the Emory Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South and of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Washington district, Baltimore conference 
A bill (S. 1584) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Church of Springfield, Mo.; 
(S. 1535) for the relief of the trustees of the Cumberland 
Simana Church, of Syracuse, Mo. 
A bill (S. 1552) for the relief of the trosboesof the Baptist Church 
of Redbanks, Miss.; 


97 5 bill (S. 1610) for the relief of the trustees of the Baptist Church | Coun 


Ky. 

A bill (8. 1611) for the relief of the trustees of the Colored Bap- 
tist Church of Lebanon, Ky. 
1 bill es 1632) for the re ler of the Catholic Church of Browns- 

e, T. 

bill 8. 1637) for the relief of the trustees of the Baptist Church 
of Columbia, Ky.; 

A bill (S. 1668) for the relief of Elk Branch Presbyterian Church, 
of Jefferson County, W. Va. 

A bill (S. 1669) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Protestant Church of Middleway. W. Va. 

A bill (S. 1670) for the relief of the a of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Summit Point, W. Va.; 

A bill (S. 1672) for the relief of the trustees of St. John's Prot- 

tant Episcopal Church, of Harpers Ferry. 

A bill (S. 1673) for the relief o 
olic Church, of Summerville, W. V. 

A bill (S. 1674) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Mill Creek, W. Va. 

a bill (S. 1677) for the relief of the trastee of the Methodist 


(S. 1709) for the relief of the TAAS of the Methodist 
Church South, of Fox Hill, Va.; 


mt bill (S. 2025) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Church South, of Harrisonville, Mo. 
Epiro (8. seat for the relief of the vestry and wardens of St. 


James Church, of Wilmington, N. C 

A bill (S. 2522) m the relief of ihe 1 of the Free Church 
of Burlington, W. Va.; 

A bill (S. 2583) to compensate A. Van De Vyver, bishop of the 
diocese of Richmond, Va., for the demolition, removal, and re- 
building of the Roman Catholic Church on the Government reser- 
vation at Old Point, Va.; 

A bill (S. 2639) for the relief of the New Hope Madison Church; 

A bill (8. 2640) for the relief of the Presbyterian Church of 


tesville, Miss. 
A bill (8. 2759) for the relief of 3 Oliver Protestant Meth- 
odist Church, of Alexandria County, 
A bill (S. 2760) for the relief of the 8 of Chestnut Fork 
Old School Baptist Church, of Culpeper County, Va.; 


„W. Va. 
sg trustees of St. Doki Cath- | pal 


A bill (S. 2761) for the relief of the vestry of St. Stephen's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of Culpeper, Va. 

A bill (S. 2762) for the relief of the vestry of St. Paul’s Epis- 

copal Church, of Culpeper County, Va.; 

A bill iS 2763) for the relief o ‘the trustees of Berea Baptist 
Church, of Stafford County, Va.; 
oz bill 8 2764) for the relief of Andrews Chapel, of Stafford 

unty, Va.: 

A bill (S. 2765) for the relief of the trustees of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, at Sudley, Prince William County, Va.; 

A bill (S. 2766) for the relief of the trustees of Black Lick 
Church, in Fairfax County, Va. 

A bill (5.2 uh for the relief Of the Culpeper Baptist Church, 


at Hee es 
(8. es for 1780 relief of the trustees of Calvary Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churc’ 
Ent sie (S. 2769) for tie relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
1 Church South, of the town of Culpeper, Va. 
(S. 2770) for the relief eS the vestry of St. Mark’s Epis- 
wat Church, Fairfax County, V. 
A bill (S. 2771) for the relief of “the vestry of Aquia Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of Stafford County, Va. 
A bill (S. 2772) for the relief of the trustees of Hartwood Pres- 
byterian Church, of Stafford County, V. 
A bill (S. 2773) for the relief of the hier aE CA the Waterford 
Baptist Church, Waterford, Loudoun County, 
A bill (S. 2774) for the relief o of the trustees of 1 Union Church, 
of Falmouth, Stafford County, Va.: 
A bill (S. 2775) for the relief of the trustees of Broad Run Bap- 
tist Church; 
A bill (S. 2776) for the relief of the trustees of er See 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Fauquier County, V. 
A bill (S. 2777) for the relief of the or of the Rpiscopal 
Church of Remington, Fauquier County, Va.; 
A bill (S. 2778) Sa the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
iscopal Church South, of Marshall, Va. 
A A bil (S. 2779) for the relief of the ateen of Zoar Baptist 
Church, of Bristersburg, Fauquier County, Va.: 
A bill (S. 2780) for the relief of the Presbyterian Church at 
Warrenton, Va. 
A bill (8. 2781) for the relief of the vestry of Lambs Creek 
Protestant Episcopal Church; 
A bill (S. 2782) for the relief 5 er trustees of Round Hill 
Church, of King George County, V: 
A bill A 2783) for the relief of Pchick Church, in Fairfax 


anty, V. 
A bill G8. 2780) for the relief of the vestry of St. Paul's Episco- 
pal Church, of Alexandria, Va. 
A bill (S. 3005) for the relief of the trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church of Beverly, W. Va. 
A bill (S. 3006) for the relief of the trustees of the Presbyterian 
9 of Hardy County, W. Va. 
bill (S. 3056) for the relief ot the Presbyterian Church of 
8 5 Shenandoah County, Va.: 
A bill (S. 3057) for the ief of the Se Rarita Episcopal 
Church, of Middletown, Frederick County, V 
A bill (S. 8058) for the relief of the Mount Zion Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, o 3 Frederick Co MEE 
A bill (S. 3059) for the relief of the Methodist Spiscopal Church 
of Middletown, Frederick County, Va.; 
A bill (S. 3200) for the relief of me trustees of Trinity Episco- 
T, of sburg, 
A bill (S. 3214) 5 oe relief of ey aa Baptist Church, 
of ne County, Ti 
A bill (S. 3215) for t the relief of the trustees of the Baptist 
Church of Jefferson City, Tenn 
A bill (S. 8241) for the relief’ of the Primitive Baptist Church 
1 of Huntsville, 
bill (S. 3402) for the relief of Oak Grove Methodist Church, 
at ane Station, in Dinwiddie County, Va.; 
A bill (S. 8450) for the relief of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
A bill (S. 3472) for the relief of the nes Ev: vnosi 
Lutheran Church, of Harrisonburg, Rockingham County, 
A bill (S. 3581) kor the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Church of Prospect, Tenn 
A bill (S. 3585) f 255 the relief of the trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church at Strawberry Plains, Tenn.; 
A bill (S. 3586) for the relief of the t trustees of Mill Creek Bap- 
tist Church, of Davidson County, T 
A bill (S. 3587) ne the relief of Hiram Lodge, No. 7, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Franklin, Tenn 
A Bill (S. 3590) for the relief of the. 3 of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, of Clarksville, T 
A bill (S. 3591) for the relief of the 8 of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, of Charleston, Tenn.; 
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A bill (S. 3592) for the relief of the 3 of the Methodist 


piscopal Church South, of Chattanooga, T 

A bill (S. 3643) for the relief of the eee of the Baptist 
Church of Pine Bluff, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 3708) for the relief of the St, James Episcopal Church, 
Marietta, Ga. 

A bill (8. 3745) for the relief of the Presbyterian Church of 
Lovettsville, V. 
roi bill 7 1 800 for the relief of Salem Baptist Church, of Clarke 

un 

A this. (8. 3748) for the relief of the eae Zion Church of 
United Brethren, of Frederick County, V. 

A bill (S. 3940) for the relief of the 8 of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, of Helena, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 4012) for the relief of the ‘trustees of the Missionary | b 
Baptist Church, at Gravelly Springs, Ala.; 

A bill (S. 4013) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Epio Church South, of Warrenton, Va. 

9 8 5 4355) for the relief of the Methodist Church of Kos- 


a Abi (S44 for. the relief of the trustees of the Presbyterian 
of Sm ‘enn.; 
A bill (8. 4422) for ve relict of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Clarksburg, W 
A bill (8. 4642) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian 
Church of Pleasant Hill, Cass County, Mo.; 


A bill (S. 4700) for the relief of the trustees of the Missionary | trustees 


Baptist Church, of Waterloo, Ala.; 
bill (5. 4707) for the relief of the Baptist Church at Williams- 


„Va. 
A bill (Š. 4724) for the relief of Wildey Fay N, Inde- 


pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Charlestown, 


A bill (S. 4763) for the relief of the trustees of hs ‘Big Bethel trustees 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
A bill (S. 4830) for the relief of the vestry and wardens of St. 


Stephen's 5 Episcopal Church, of Cedar Run, Fauquier ~ 


County, V 

A bill 68. 4870) for he relief of the trustees of the Christian 
Church of Danville, K 

A bill (S. 4871) for “the relief of the trustees of the Baptist 
Church at Somerset, Ky. 

Ep bill (S. 4994) for the’ relief of oe = of the Methodist 


een Church South, of S; 
ill (S. 5017) for a zej of Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Cleveland, 

A bill (S. 5020 for the "relief of Humboldt Female College, of 
Gibson County, 

A bill (S. 5021 55 tho relief of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of Tullahoma Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 5286) for ther raiat of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Bryantsville, K 

A bill (S. 5301) for the Vliet of the Christian Church of Cor- 
inth, Miss.; 


A bill (S. 5347) for the relief of the trustees of Smiths Grove 
Methodist Episcopal Church (formerly ropar. Spring Methodist 


Church), of Dinwiddie ego 
A (8. e te the Pres yterian Church at Lum- 
por Bridge, N. È „ for church edifice destroyed by the Army 
in 


A bill (S. 5389) for the relief of the trustees of the Wytheville 
Presbyterian Church, Wytheville, Va.; an 

A bill (S. 5631) for the relief of the Presbyterian Church and 
Masonic Hall, of Platte City, Mo.— 

Reported the following seers which was e by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to 


8 eee the trustees of the Methodist Er 


urch South o va. 8. 117); the trustees of the 


ee ey 


Aug 629 of Norfolk County, Va. 
Oe) Rech e 
Highland Coun 
Episcopal Ch i 
tees of 27 © eps? 8 
trustees of Mount 2 — y ober Church, of 2 — County? y. a. (S. 50 


the trustees of Ne 8 5 
getters erson Olty, M o. 
W. Va. 


the trustees of the First 8 Church ot 
trustees of the Baptist Chu: of Gauley Bri kon 
Mark’s Protestant Episcopal ley Bridge, St. 8 Va. 8 85. naes 


of Bt. 


Lage, N een Ordos f Odd Fello 
0. 0 
the trustees of the United Brethren Church 


. 
is. 913); he University o 
—— mory Methodist 
5 rudd south, a Wat 122 Methodist Episcopal Church, Washin; 
rict, 5 e 8. 1465); the trustees of the Methotit k copa 
1534); the trustees of the Cumberland — 
S. 1535); . seor the Ba (Burch 


(8. 
+ (S. 1610); the 
anon, — 5 (S. 1611); the Catholic Church of Bro e, T 
trustees of the Baptist Church of 8 
8 Church, of Jefferson County. 

Protestant Church of Mid 10 W. 

tho Me thodist Episcopal Church of Summ ‘Poin int i Van 
tees of St. John's Protestant t Episcopal Church, of Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
1672); ue trustees of St. John's Catholic Church, of grpers Ferry, W. Va. 8. 
1678); Methodist Church Creek, W. V: 


. the of 
1677); trustees of the Methodist Church South of Fox a. 
(8. 1709); the trustees of the Meth Church South of - 
vestry and wardens of St. James Church, of W: 


sia A. Van De yver, of the diocese of ag cen Ya. " for ‘the do- 
molition, removal, and rebu nt, Va- (8 Roman Catholi ¢ Church on Idi 

a. 
Olivet. 


p 
'auguier Coun K a. 1 08 2770 the Presbyterian Church at 
ar riatenibary Fang ); the vestry of Lam 
— 95 the trustees of Round Hill Ch 
8. 2782 Pohick Chur Church, in Fairfax Coun 
5 — 


urch of Mid Frederick oy 
inity Episcopal Church, of Martinsburg. ay 85 
; the Serene are Church, of Shelby, County, Tex ‘Tenn, 
the pants Church of Jefferson etd): the 
h, colored, of Huntsville, AIK k (B; mi bak 
Mothodist Church. 3 Beams Station, in Dinwiddie „Va. (S. 3402); the 
First Presbyterian Church, of Knoxville, Tenn. (S. 3450); the ‘ablenberg 


Ev lical Lutheran Church, of kingham ance gs 
(8. 3472); the trustees of the sthadist Church ot 8. #51); 
the trustees of the Presbyterian Church at Strawberry P 8. 8585); 


Tenn. 
the trustees of Mill Creek Baptist Church, of Davidson County. Tenn. ices 8586); 
Hiram Accepted 8. 3587 


the trustees of the ‘Cumberland Pres 

(S. 3500); the trustees of the Cumberland 5 

A Tenn (S. = the trustees oA the Meth Episcopal Church Bene. 
n enn. (S. 3502); . tist Church of Pine 

Blue Ark. (S. 3643); 


N 2 ames ve letta, Ga. (S. 3708); 
the Presbyterian le, Va. (Sa mae Salem Baptist Chureh, 
of Clarke County, vets (8. SD the ee Zion 3 of United B Brethren, 
of Frederick County, Va. (8. $748); t the ld School Presby. 
terian Church, of Helena, Ark. (S. 555 ele Bap- 

tist Church of Gravell y8 Ala. (S. 4012); the raeas of th 
1 Church South. of Warrenton, Va. Bo 4013); 
Kossuth, Miss. (S. 4355); the trustees the b urch of 


‘Tenn. (S. 4411); the Meth: 
Va. (S. 4422); th 


pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of 
5 the trustees of the Big Bethel African Meth 


Church N of S TOAT 
Church Sou 8 maby thes | nD Hume 
the Cumberland 3 


y Poplar 
Sher): the the | Presby- 
edifice estroyed by 


Church, 
of Platte „Mo. (S. 5631), now ding in the Senate, together with all the 

asin papers, 3 the OAA ATO hereby, sA to ot 
Claims, in pursuance of rovisions of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the of nst the Government of the sy ge 4 States," te 
proved March 3, 1887, and ane known as the “Tucker 

court shall proceed ee ee eee 

such act, and report to the Senate in accordance there with. 
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REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Immigration, in behalf 
of the chairman, I report a joint resolution amending an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, approved March 3, 1903, and I ask for its present 
consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 73) amending an act entitled “An 
act tor te the immigration of aliens into the United Sta 
app March 3, 1903. was read the first time by its title, and 
the second time at length, as follows: 


Resol e ee of the Treasury.” wherever used 
W act entitled “An te the i mmigration of aliens into the 


in th: act to regulate 

United States,” a; 5 March 3, 1 or in amen 8 , or in 

poa acts in relation to alien immigration, be stricken out and the words 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor™ inserted in lieu thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Is there Mic 


objection to the consideration of the joint resolution? 
There being no 9 the joint resolution was considered 


as in Committee of the Whole- 


The joint resolution . — to the Senate without amend- 
ment, 55 or a third reading, read the third 
time, and 


HENRY PHILIPPS SEED AND IMPLEMENT COMPANY. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am authorized by the Committee 


Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5544) 
to authorize payment to 5 10 re Phi Seed and aro 
. Ne by the De 


Mr. FORAKER. e 
lines, and I ask for its t consideration. 
The Secretary read 


Mr. NELSON. I Feng to ask a question about the bill, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to its present 


consideration? 

Mr. NELSON. Before I make an objection I wish to know 
whether it relates to a case that is now pending in the courts. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not a case that is in court. 

Mr. FORAKER. No. 

Mr. NELSON. There is a suit V 
seeds 8 Ar fa Agricultural 

Mr. FO ae na nnthing bdo with anything of that 
kind, so 5 as I know. 

Mr. NELSON. Is there a letter recommending it? 

Mr. FORAKER. There is a letter from the Secretary of Agri- . 
culture recommending that this amount be paid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 8 to the present | € 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to the Henry Philipps Seed 
and Implement 5 of Toledo, Ohio, for seeds furnished to 
the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1902, ac- 
cepted by the Department, and distributed by order of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, $3,633.11. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 5662) granting an increase of 
pension to John C. Stevens; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BATE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 5663) to amend sec- 
tions 4924 and 4927 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to patents; which was read twice by its title, and refer“ ed 
to the Committee on Patents. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 5664) to amend sec- 
tions 4924, 4925, 4926, and 4927 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to patents; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5665) to enable Samuel H. Jen- 
kins, formerly of New York, N. Y., and now of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to e application to the Commissioner of Patents for 
the extension of letters patent; which xe read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Paten 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5666) for the relief of the trustees 
of Union University, of Murfreesboro, Tenn.; which was read 
twice by its title. and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5667) for the relief of the trustees 
of Union University, of Murfreesboro, Tenn.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTUS introduced a bill (S. 5668) for the relief of the 
creditors of the Deposit Savings Association, of Mobile, Ala.; 
eer was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 5669) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Alexander Hay; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5670) granting an increase of pen 
sion to James William Stickley; which was read twice by it its 
car and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

r. PENROSE introduced the following bills; which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 5671) granting a pension to Eliza H. Britton; 

A bill (S. 5672) granting an increase of pension to Samuel Shad- 
man (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (H. R. 8 85 granting a pension to Ira D. Coover (with 
an accompanying paper); an 
A bill (S. 5674) 55 = increase of pension to Lemuel Mc- 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut introduced a bill (S. 5675) granting 
an increase of Se ser to Joseph J. ; which was read twice 
by its title, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SPOONER, introduced a bill (S. 5676) for the relief of In- 
dian Traders Marion Wescott, F. F. Green, and J. A. Leige, as- 
signee of Joseph F. Gauthier, a Menominee Indian trader, with 
the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 5677) authorizing the con- 
struction of a dam across Rock River at Lyndon, III.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (for Mr. CLAPP) introduced a bill 
(S. 5678) granting a pension to Margaret McKee Pentland; which 
mar read twice by its title; and referred to the Committee on Pen- 


2 5 N by their tl the gat neg which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and, wi e accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs: 

. 5679) for the relief of Edward Byrne; 

. 5680) for the relief of John A. Wanless; 

5681) for the relief of William H. W. Krebs, late first 
th Infantry, United States Army; 

(8. 5682) for the relief of John W. Lewis; sd 

(S. 5683) for the relief of Harlow L. Street. 

Mr. DICK introduced a bill (S. 5684) for the relief of John F. 
Lewis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
5 on Military Affairs 

PENROSE introduced a 5 — resolution (S. R. 74) amend- 
== act entitled An act panan g permission to officers and 
isted men of the Army and Navy of the United States to wear 
the badges adopted by certain military societies,” approved Sep- 
tember 25, 1890; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to 2 Committee on Military Affairs, 
ERKINS. L introduce a joint resolution, which I ask may 
rrinter i in the RECORD. 
joint resolution (S. R. 75) to modify the act of March 8, 
1903, providing for a new naval hospital, was read the first time 
by its title, the second time at length, as follows: 
tion bill approved March 


1008 inion ert fs Rel AE rection of val hospita 

W. a e A new na 

is construed y the Secretary of the Navy to locate Soane ste Fi 
reasons deemed 


be bhp 
888 E 


gis tho Washington Buren Menis 
council o oegi niversity cee have ey. 1 
as haye many 15 zens through an letter 
inst the location of said hospital on said grounds; an id 
now ə to give ys ge me pa i appeals the atten- 
the House of Representatives concurring), That the 


Secretary of the Navy is 1 authorized and required to delay tho erec- 
3 the subject of location shall have been further 
nsidered and by Congress. 


Mr. PERKINS. I move the reference of the joint resolution, 
with the accompanying petition, to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

The motion was 

Mr. PLATT of e introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 
76) providing for the reprinting of public documents Nos. 249, 
250, and 251, of June 5 and 30, 1834, and March 3, 1835, and a 
census of pensioners for Revolutionary or military services; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The joint resolution is supported 
by a petition of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
55 3 for the printing of these documents. I 
move that the joint resolution and accompanying petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS TO OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, 


Mr. NEWLANDS submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9548) for th2 allowance of cer- 
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tain claims for stores and 3 reported by the Court of 


Claims under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1883, 
and commonly known as the Bowman Act;”’ which was ordered 
to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be bepo seđ 
by him to the bill (H. R. 9548) for the allowance of certain claiins 
for stores and supplies by the Court of Claims under the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1883, and com- 
monly known as the Bowman Act;’’ which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


JOHN R. WORMAN—WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the Senate 
the papers in the case of John R. Worma: <n Senate bill 6917, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, and ill ty-eighth Con- 
gress, second session. 


JANE A. WARD—WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. SPOONER, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted Jane A. Ward to withdraw from the files 
of the Senate the papers in her filed during the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
there having been no adverse report thereon. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER, 


Mr. FULTON submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Canadian Relations be, and it is here 
authorized to employ a messenger to be paid from the con as be pt 25 ae 
Senate at the rate of $1,440 per annum until otherwise provided 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent that at 4 o’clock this afternoon the Senate tho Calendar: 
to the consideration of unobjected pension bills on the Calendar. 
I will state that it will not take more than half an hour, in my 
opinion, to complete them all. A great many Senators desire to 
have these bills considered, and it would take more time to call 
them up severally. In order to get them through so they can be 
engrossed and enrolled we shall have to pass them rather early in 
the day, provided we are to adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. TELLER LER. I suggest to the Senator from North Dakota 
to eitel that request for a little while. I desire to make a 
few 52888 to the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall make the request subject to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Colorado. 

. TELLER. But the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLav- 

N] expects to follow me. 

. LODGE. Before the request is put, I should like to get 
some idea about the distribution of time after the Senator from 
Colorado and the Senator from Mississippi have concluded. I 
have a measure in charge which I feel 2 to bring before the 
Senate -a public measure relating to the Philippines, making some 
very important amendments. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
what the prospects are in regard to final adjournment, so that we 
may have some knowledge as 25 the time before us. 

r. ALLISON, As respects the appropriation bills, I should 
think that an adjournment could be taken to-morrow without dis- 
turbing the situation in regard to that particular feature of our 
business. I do not know how many other measures there may be 
peup I understand that the important bill 

ODGE. Mr. President, can we have order? It is impos- 
sible to hear what the Senator from Iowa is saying, and I want to 


hear him 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that there are at least one or two 
important conference reports that must be disposed of before we 
can adjourn. One, especially, is the canal-zone bill, which, I 
understand, has not yet been to in conference. I learn 
that it is absolutely emsential that that bill shall be passed in some 
form at the present session. I do not know when the conferees 
will be able to ns pag 3 may be some other bills of impor- 
tance that ought to be 1 

Mr. TELLER. Will the 2 8 allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainl 

Mr. TELLER. T wish to may that so far as my remarks go I 
will, of course, give way to conference reports or anything of that 
character. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not want to interfere with the regular busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand. 

These important matters of course must be arranged or known 
about before any agreement can be made as to the hour of ad- 
journment or the day. I feel quite sure that if the Senator from 


North Dakota will refrain from asking a time specially for pension 
bills there will be an opportunity later to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator from ee takes his seat, I 
understand what it comes to is this, that there ought to be some 
Panama legislation. Of course he does not undertake to define 
what it is, but he thinks there ought to be some Panama legisla- 
tion before we adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it will be recalled that I 
have exhibited the most remarkable patience, having given notice 
almost a week ago that I would move an executive session. Now, 
Mr. President 

Mr. MORGAN. The morning business has not been concluded 


yet. 

othe PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is not 
yet closed. This debate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr.GALLINGER. The matter has been discussed. I will take 
but a moment, and then the morning business can proceed, 

Thad a distinct understanding this morning with three Sena- 
tors who desire to speak that after they conclude I will move an 
executive session; and I want now to say that if I can get the 
floor for that oe after the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Mississippi have concluded I will move an executive 
session, and I do not wish to make any agreement that would 
necessitate coming out of executive session to consider any bill, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I call for the re order, whatever it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ə re „order is the pre- 
sentation of 3 or other resolutions, Is there further 
morning business 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. Presi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tose the Senator from Idaho 
rise for morning business? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Ido. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
To my request there has been no formal objection yet made. I 
am not going to urge the matter, but— 

The P SIDIN G OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Colorado in effect to object. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He has not abjected; and if he does object 
I want to have him do it. 

Mr. TELLER. I will object for the present. I think the Sen- 
ator ought to wait. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Thatisall. I simply wanted to know that 
the Senator objects. 


PAYETTE-BOISE IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Isubmit an order, and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The order was read, as follows: 

Ordered, That1,000 additional a peo of Senate Document No. 247 be printed 
for the use of the te document room. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will state that this request comes from the 
Reclamation Bureau, and that the copies are for the use of the 
Senate Document Room. 

The order was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


THE NEW PANAMA CANAL COMPANY. 
a MORGAN submitted the following resolution, which was 


Resolved, That the nn gpg is hereby directed to inform the Sen- 

as at his earliest convenience, of the present state of the negotiation or 

1 between the New Panama Canal Company and the Government 

DURE Uni 7 75 3 with a att of any agreement or agreements 
ve 


9 since March II, 1903; an: 
that he also transmit to the Senate 8 of a 3 relating thereto that 
his possession his control, so as to inform the 


To Leds N 5 a 000 h! 8 5 — 1 an r „ and whether 
ts De 


1 sul 8 eter 
ssa ea any and what a get has been made with the New Pan- 
ama Canal yon 755 to the effect that there is e from the oe propery 
chased of sai 


from said compan: 4 
in 5 — deposits of money, outstan: ge 9 and investments 


and eng peck hasia; money, or Seaton pone or ee prop- 
an value o e 

pict 80 e esa th the oon contract of endian 2 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the requestof the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave no request to make, Mr. President. 
The resolution goes over under the rule. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Very well; let it go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over and 
be printed. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER, 

Mr. BURROWS submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, ahas the Select 8 on the 5 and ee ag agi 


3 TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. BURROWS. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13088) to relieve obligors on 
bonds given to the United States upon the exportation to the Phil- 
ippine Islands prior to November 20, 1901, of articles subject to 
internal-revenue tax, to report it favorably without amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator rise to morn- 
ing business? 

Mr. STEWART. No; but I will state for what purpose I rise, 
if I can haye the opportunity for a moment. 

There is a bill on the table, which has passed the House of Re 
resentatives, to permit the construction of a smelter on the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation. The subject has been considered by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and a like bill reported. Lask that 
the bill 2 the House of 5 may be laid before the 
Senate, an I am sure nobody will object to it. 

The PRE. IDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 11586) to permit the construction of a smelter on the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; which was read 
the second time by its title, and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate. as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr, TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a moment that I may ask for the consideration of a bill? It 
* only occupy a 580 few minutes. 

r. TELLER. Ido not know whether the request I am about 
to 5 8 Will be objected to, but under the circumstances it seems 
to me, as it is now a quarter before 2 o'clock, that it would be 
well to allow Senators who have little uncontested cases to dis- 
pose of to secure their consideration before 2 o’clock, at which 
time I propose to take the floor. I have so man erat tog requests from 
Senators who wish to have bills considered that if I yield to them 
I should not be able to get through by 2 o’clock. 

Mr. McCREARY. I have one of those little uncontested cases, 
Mr. President, which I should like to have TENAN 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask that unobjected cases on the Calendar 
2 considered until 2 o clock, and at that time I shall resume 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Chair will recognize 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. BAILEY. DoI understand that unanimous consent has 
been given to the request preferred by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. S PRESID 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
that any unanimous consent had been asked for. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; the Senator from Colorado did ask for 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. TELLER. I did made that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent, then, is 
asked by the Senator from Colorado that the Senate proceed until 
2 o’clock with the consideration of unobjected bills on the Calen- 
dar. Is that the request? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; and I give notice that at that time I shall 
desire to resume the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. ALLISON, I shall not object to the request, but I shall 
object to any prolonged use of the time except for the purpose al- 
ready indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Colorado, and it is agreed to. 


recognized the | the sum 


PUYALLUP ALLOTTED LANDS, 


Mr. FOSTER of Washington. Lask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 9891) giving the consent of 
Con gress to the removal of the restrictions on the sale of Puyal- 
lup Allokted 2 and confirming and legalizing sales thereof 
since March 3, 1 

There being = blades the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the act of Congress approved March 3, 1893 (27 Stat., p. 633), author- 
izing the sale of the Puyallup allotted lands, with iction upon alienation 
“for a period ot ten years from the date of the passage“ thereof, shall be 
taken and construed as having e sprend the consent of the United States to 
the removal of restriction upon alienation by said 3 Indians to their 
allotted lands from andafter the expiration of said period shall be given effect 
of having been made without any restrictions upon the power of the allottee 
to alienate his land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill confirming the re- 
moval of restrictions upon alienation by the Puyallup Indians of 
the State of Washington of their allotted lands.“ 


SMITH R. MERSHON, 


Mr. McCREARY. I ask unanimous consent for the 8 
3 at this time of the bill (S. 4504) for the relief of Smith R. 

ershon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re orted 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, in line 6, 
after the words sum of,” to strike out- three hundred and eight 
dollars and insert one hundred and ninety-two dollars and 
fifty cents; ; so as to make the bill read: 


by a United . — 9 officer ry Warehouse for 3 dave b 5 
Smith R. Mershon under the orders of the said United States revenue o 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

E. H. MURRELL. 


Mr. MARTIN. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1836) for the relief of E. H. Murrell. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
1 proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there is an amendment reported 
from the Committee on Claims, which I will send to the desk. It 
seems to have been omitted in the printing of the bill, but it will 
be found in the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. In line 5, after the name Murrell,” itis pro- 
posed to strike out: 


sum of $11,900, said amount party fa Now Orisans the Treasury agente 
— n New Orians, La, belonging 1 


of the United States from property 
and by them turned over to the 


And to insert: 


ironed gl pg n the said E. H. Murrell in full 
satisfaction of all claims against th Au pings tates for the occupancy of his 
in the Layi of iid 88 


property ., or for collection of rents for the 
same, curtains ocen of the city of New Orleans by the Fed- 
eral forces 8 up to October 28, 1865. 

So as to make the bill cade: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the pening weg Ne the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
11 


States for the occupancy of his pro; 
for collection of rents for the same, — the military oceu 


mcy 2 8955 ce 
of New Orleans by the Federal forces during the wer of 1861 to 
October 28, 1865. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EUGENE PATENAUDE. 


Mr. PROCTOR. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4573) for the relief of Eugene Patenaude. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, in line 7, after 
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the words on the,” to strike ont gd day of November” and 


insert 23d day of September;’’ 
sert: 
ne de is hereby W te te Kasaad out of an er 1 in the Treasury not 


"So as to make the bill read: 


rer ete, tod to pay to Buren 
d directed to tope Patenaude, of Colchester, Chitte 
ONG: the ani A e for injuries sustained 55 
Palle wounded on the 28d day of September, ot 
F 


and, at the end of the bill, to in- 


the Treasurx be, and he is ened 


ig and severe 
saa yon 1 24 a astray bullo 


waka thero is hero hereby 
otherwise 


The ee ee were e 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

PETER B. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. LONG. Iask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6049) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter B. Phillips. 

There being no 3 the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the 

on roll the name of Peter B. Phillips, late of Company G, 
Pirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer valry, and to pay him 
a ion of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
INFORMATION AND DISPLAY BUREAU AT ELLIS ISLAND. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4118) authorizing the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, to establish, in connection with the immi- 

t station at Ellis Island, an information and display bureau, 
for the purpose of siagi in the distribution of immigrants, and 


for other The bill has been reported unanimously by 
the Committe on Immigration and has been recommended by 
the De 


The RESIDIN G OFFICER. The bill will be read for infor- 
mation subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH, From what committee does that bill come? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the Committee on Immi- 

tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It strikes me, from the reading of it, that it 
ed ss fa oti and I think it had better not be con- 
sidered no 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 

OSCAR M, PARSONS. 

Mr. SCOTT. Task unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 940) granting a pension to Oscar M. 
1 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Oscar M. Parsons, helpless a de- 

ent son of Thomas Parsons, late of Company B, Twelfth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of 812 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANKENY. I unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) From the = 
the transfer of certain military rolls and records 
rior and other Departments to the War Departmen 

The PR RESIDING OFFICER. Is there ee to ths pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ag 5 order being de- 
manded, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is recognized. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me for a 
few moments? 
Mr. TELLER. I yield to the Senator 3 ae if the bill 
he desires to call up does not lead to an 
that dt Mui. 1 will. I ask the Chair to 


Mr. FRYE. Ido not i 
lay before the Senate the provi for a commission to in- 
or the development of the 


vestigate and a 1 en 
American merchant marine. 

The PRESIDIN' G OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 7056) creating a commission to consider and recommend 
legislation for the development of the American merchant marine, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Iwill say to the Senator from Maine that that 


an soe pona a cpt It is, in ay eee intended 
collect data upon whic to predicate a p-subsidy measure, 
and I feel that it should be resisted 


Mr. FRYE. If the bill is not passed now, of course it is use- 
3 because it provides for a report at the next session of Con- 


3 BAILEY. I hope it will never pass, because the only result 

of its 1 if it results in anything, will be a ship-subsidy bill. 
That is not my opinion. My opinion is that it 
will tai in a recommendation for discriminating duties. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I testify my great confidence in 
the Senator from Maine by accepting that assurance, and so far 
as I am concerned I will not object to the bill. 

Mr. FRYE, Isimply say that it is my judgment that it will 
result in a recommendation for discriminating duties. 

EY. The Senator from Maine will control the a 
pointment of at least a part of those who are to make the investi 
gation. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maine will appoint as one of 
that commission the Senator from usetts [Mr. LODGE] 
who has already introduced a bill for discriminating duties and 
has announced himself as in favor of such duties; and there will 
be two Democrats on the commission. 

Mr. BAILEY. Reserving, of course, any expression about dis- 
criminating duties, I will say that they are incomparably better 
than a ship subsidy, and if this bill offers a way to escape a sub- 
sidy Iam sells or it to pass 

Mr. FRYE. I beg the 88 to let the bill pass anyhow. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


den 
Mr. TELLER. I understand the Senator 
Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to mo 
for a few moments to present a report? 
Mr. TELLER. Is it a conference report? 
Mr. WARREN. Yes; and I desire to say that I have been 
standing in my lace for some time endeavoring to attract the 
attention of the Presiding Officer of the Senate, but I have been 
unable to succeed. I that the business of the Senate is in 
such a condition at this moment that I am unable to secure recog- 
rum except through the courtesy of the Senator who has the 


floo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
receiv: 

Mr. WARREN. I present the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The report will be read, 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disa votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18860) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 8 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to reco 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That ie Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 6, 
7, 15, and 22 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 25, and 26, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word forty-five” and insert in lien thereof the 
word “forty-seven; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “six” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
one;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all of the matter inserted by said 
amendment and insert in lien thereof the following: “ fifty-three 
thousand and ninety-six;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an amend- 
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ment as follows: In line 4 of said amendment, after the word 
available,“ insert immediately and: in line 8 of said amend- 
ment, after the word available,“ insert except for purchase of 
lands and water rights;“ and after the word dollars,“ in line 12, 
insert including the one hundred thousand dollars appropriated 
by act of June 28, 1902: and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Beginning in line 4 of said amendment strike out 
the following: construction of such buildings as are most imme- 


diately necessary,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: nec- | the 


essary construction of cadet barracks and such buildings as shall 
be needed to replace buildings removed in such construction of 
cadet barracks;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
F. E. WARREN, 
R. A. ALGER, 
Jo. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


. SULZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent at this time to sub- 
mit a report. 

The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The report will be received. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11135) amending an act ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, entitled An act to provide for celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 3 of the Louisiana 
territory by the United States, by holding an international exhi- 
bition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the products of the 
soil, mine. forest, and sea, in the city of St. Lonis, in the State of 
Missouri,” to report it favorably without amendment. 

Mr. COC L. I desire to state to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] who has the floor that the bill just reported 
is in regard to the exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase ition, 
in which all the foreign ministers here are very much interested. 
It will only take a moment to pass it. 

Mr. TELLER. Is it a Senate or a House bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is a House bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Under those circumstances, it being a House 
bill, I feel that I ought to yield, if its consideration does not re- 
quire much time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It will only take a moment. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that section 
10 of the act approved March 3. 1901, entitled An act to provide 
for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of 
the Louisiana territory by the United States by holding an inter- 
national exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the 

roducts of the soil, mine, forest, and sea, in the city of St. Louis, 
the State of Missouri,“ be so amended as to read: 

Seco. 10. That all articles which shall be imported from f. countries 

Frog sea upon wh: shall 
be a tariff or custom duty. shall be admi free of payment of duty, cus- 
or under such Š poprie Na the Secretary of the 


very at the close thereof, any goods or p rty imported for 
7 5 in tho exposition building or on eh te 
to such regulations for the secu! of the revenue and for the collection of 
the rescribe: Provid: 


0 re, the duty, it shall be 
value at the ti engel 
law shall be applied and ere Seren 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
REPEAL OF DESERT-LAND ACT, Ero. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President 
Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] has the floor. 
Mr. SBROUGH, Task the Senator if he will not kindly 
ield to me to have a House bill taken up? It has been amended 
the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, and unani- 


mously re A 
Mr. T . Iam going to yield for the bill of the Senator 
from North Dakota, but I hope no Senator will ask me to yield, 
not on my account, but because the Senator from Mississip pir 
ae is to follow me, and I do not think I havea ive t to 
elay i 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had recognized the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ANKENY] when the regular order 
was demanded, He has a short bill which he desires to have 


passed. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Task for the regular order, Mr. President. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. Do I understand the Senator from 
Colorado fee TELLER] to object? 
Mr. TE ._ [understand the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] has objected. 
aes SBROUGH. IS it an objection to the consideration of 


Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 
The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I realize that in the closing hours 
of a session, no matter how important the subject may be and how 
well it may be presented, itis very difficult to get any consideration 
forit,and I know thatIcan not present this subject so as to attract 
theattention of the membership of this body generally. Itisnota 
political speech that Iam going to make. Iam going to speak on 
a subject that interests the people of the section of country in 
which I live more than any question that has been before = 
gress during this session, and that is public lands. 

During this session we have been regaled by some remarkable 
speeches. We have had conditions in the States where the Gov- 
ernment owns lands described in a way that has never existed. 
Statements have been made here, credited to the public press and 
public officials, of a very damaging character with reference to 
the present land laws. Criticisms have been made of land laws 
existing twenty or twenty-five years ago and long since either re- 
pealed or modified and their r very much changed, and 
they have been cited as objections to the existing law. Among 
others, there has been cited a statement I made in a report about 
twenty years ago as Secretary of the Interior in reference to the 
commutation of homesteads. The conditions then existing justi- 
fied that statement. It was made upon a law not now in existence 
and which has not been in existence for the last fourteen or fifteen 
years. 

The distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Gipson], in a very 
carefully prepared speech, which J intended to refer to in detail if 
I could have got the floor ten days ago when the Senate had time 
to consider these things, which ought to be considered, quoted not 
only from the report I made, but from the report of various other 
Secretaries of the Interior and issioners of the General Land 
Office. I think practically all of them were upon the old law of 
the commutation of homesteads and preemptions existing prior to 


1885. 

Mr. President, it was my fortune to spend three years in admin- 
istration of the land laws. In the first place, I want to say thatI 
have had more than forty-three years of uaintance with the 
actual operations of these sev acts, and I have seen a great 
part of the western section of the country occupied by settlers 
under those laws. When I came again into the Senate from the 
Interior ent I became a member of the Committee on 
Public 5 izing that there was some necessity for a 
change in the land laws, I, with some other members of the com- 
mittee, went to work to make them. Wecommenced to make the 

in 1886, and continued in 1887, 1888, and 1889, and in 1891 
there was practically a revision of the entire system. 

It has ever been the policy of this Government to get the public 
lands into the hands of the e. It never was su until 
recently that the Government of the United States was to remain 
a grons landholder and would reserve from occupation by the 
public a vast area of land under the pretense that it was valuable 


© | as a forest reserve or for any other purpose. So far as there has 


been within the last ten years a disposition toset apart land either 
for parks or for forest reserves or for any other purpose save that 
of settlement it is a departure from the policy adopted by this 
Government when it passed its first land lawin 1796. Nay, more, 
it is an abandonment of the policy which the of the Con- 
federation adopted in reference to the Northwest Territory. 

I had expected, if time would it, to take up the statutes 
and show what the policy of the Government had been. First it 
was to sell the public lands. I am prepared to present to the Sen- 
ate the statutes, but in the concluding hours of the Senate I do 
not feel justified in doing so. Consequently I will omit much of 
what I should like to say and might properly have said in repl 
to statements made not only on this floor, but in the other bran 
of the Congress: and, as a rule at least, they have been made by 
men who had the least knowledge or acquaintance with the sub- 
ject on which they were speaking. 

The first policy of the Goverment was, as I say, to sell the pub- 
lic lands, to give them to the settler for a consideration. First it 
was $2 an acre, and finally a dollar and a quarter an acre, and 
this policy went on by special acts very largely until 1841, when 
the preemption law was passed. In 1841 1842 the legislation 
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assumed a phase that it maintained, with the exception of the 
homestead law, up to 1891. A preemption settlement could be 
made by going upon the land and putting upon it evidence of an 
intent to occupy it. Then the settler could go on and cultivate 
it and pay for it at a dollar and a quarter an acre within a given 
time, any time after six months’ occupation. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the States of Ilinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana were practically settled under 
thatlaw. On June 7, 1862, the Congress of the United States en- 
acted the most beneficial law concerning public lands that it has 
ever enacted. either before or since. It was not perfect, but it 
was a declaration made by the Government of the United States, 
in an hour when it needed money more than it ever needed it at 
any hour in its history or ever will, that the public lands belonged 
to the people of the United States, that the Government of the 
United States was but the trustee, and that the people should 
take those lands, and all that they were required to do was to live 
on them for a period of five years. 

Realizing that it would not be possible always for a man to live 
upon the land that length of time without great inconvenience, 
Con provided in that law for a commutation of the home- 
choad without any limitation as to the time. This remained the 
law until 1891 (except that some modifications had been made of 
that law at different times, of which I have not time now to 
speak), when the law was amended by providing that the settler 
could not commute, as he had before that time, except after a 
residence of fourteen months. 

The Senators who composed the Committee on Public Lands at 
that time were Senators who had lived in the western section of 
the country and who knew something about the operations of the 
former law, and they knew eee ies many cases there would 
arise a necessity for the hom er to commute. I will not 
have time to go ante 3 mts — Prga 5 me 

ized again and again by sta an es ado in the 
Taterlor Department, where this law was being 3 istered. 
We have provided by statute that the homestead settler might 
extend his time or that he might take it in less time. Those Sen- 
ators, I think myself, were as well 7 5 to pass upon the 
question as any newspaper editor that I know of. à 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, Will the Senator from Colorado yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Let mecall the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that about nine-tenths of the material that finds its 
way into the newspapers in favor of the repeal of these land laws 
emanates from the bureau established in this city for the purpose 
of promulgating that kind of material, and that it is published 

y in eastern ne pers or in newspapers in States that are 
not public-land States, where the editors can not know anything 
about the practical workings of the law. 42 

Mr. TELLER. I will say to the Senator that I have in mind 
and will address myself to that feature of the matter in a very 
few moments. I wanted to say that the Committee on Public 
Lands, having had experience, knew that if any settler went upon 
a piece of land and lived upon it for fourteen months, there was 
no question but that he intended to makeit his home. There 
sould be no 8 that he had gone there for anything else 
than to make it his home. And the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment up to that time had been to make it easy for the settler to 
go and make a home on the public lands, and not difficult, à 

Within the last five years there have appeared in the public 
journals various attacks on theexisting laws. We have been told 
that they have been used to enable capitalists to secure large areas 
of the public lands, and that as administered they were not bene- 
ficial to the public at bel a : 

These attacks appeared in every section of the country. As the 
Senator from North Dakota says, they were more numerous and 
more virulent in that section of the country where there were no 

ublic lands, and where there never had been any pae lands. 
ey were somewhat virulent even in the section where the pub- 
lic-land laws had been in operation and where they increased 
their operation from the fact that the lands had been appropriated 
and were in the hands of private parties. 

It was obvious to any thinking person that there was somewhere 
an agency or an influence at work directing these different at- 
tacks, They were practically the same, whether they appeared 
in a New York journal or in a southern journal or in a New 
England journal. All of them abounded in the declaration that 
the people who were filing on homesteads were committing per- 
jury and fraud against the Government. Recently—and I am 
going to omit much that I had intended to say on this subject and 
come to that point at once—there has appeared an unusual attack. 

We are told all at once that the Government of the United 
States has now provided a system by which homes can be made 
upon the public lands by virtue of what is called the reclamation 
act, and, therefore, in order that the public may have the benefit 


of the reclamation act the other land laws should be repealed; 
and that there is no other way by which the public can have the 
benefit of the reclamation act than by the repeal of all the land 
laws. And why? Because it was said that under the desert-land 
act—and I do not know but that some of them said the same with 
reference to the timber act; of course that did not apply to desert 
lands, but I have noticed that the majority of the people who 
have been discussing this question scarcely know the difference 
between desert land and timber land—that under the desert- 
land act thé land was appropriated in such a way that the benefi- 
cent action of Congress in ing the reclamation act would not 
have the full force and effect, and the people would not get the 
benefit of it. So they demanded that there should be no more 
land entered. either under the desert act or the preemption act or 
the homes.cad act, except the settler should live for five years 
straight on that land, and in many cases the demand was also 
that the homestead laws should be wiped ont. 

I have on my table A gree oe in the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is called The Maxwell Talisman.” This paper has 
provided, I may say, the bulk, the great majority of the newspaper 
articles that have appeared in the last five years, or ever since it 
was established, which I think was four or a ae ago. Itis 
vicious in its attack upon Members of this y. It been 
virulent in its attack upon the settler, and if one should read the 
paper for a length of time and believe it he would conclude that 
the western settler was of all men the vilest and the meanest, 
committing perjury when it would be just as easy for him to ac- 
quire what he wants withoutit. 

I do not like to speak of individuals, but Mr. Maxwell has been 
so active in this matter that I feel it is necessary, in order that 
there may be a fair understanding of the conditions by the Senate 
and the country, to say that Mr. Maxwell has devoted himself 
professedly to the question of securing the repeal of these land 
laws. I have no doubt he gave some attention to the passage of 
the reclamation act, and I understand now that he insists that he 
is entitled to most of the credit for that legislation. The recla- 
mation bill in some shape has been before the Senate for many 
years, and I confess I never heard of Mr. Maxwell’s relation to it 
until after the bill was passed, and I do not, therefore, believe he 
was a factor of any consequence in the passage of the act. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I desire to say that the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] or I had the honor of presiding at, I 
think, every meeting of the committee which framed the re- 
clamation act, and so far as I am concerned I never knew of 
any contribution that Mr. Maxwell made to help us in the fram- 
ing of that act. Idid not know, so far as I was concerned, that 
he was interested in the e of the reclamation act. I see the 
Senator from Wyoming here. I imagine that his experience was 
the same as my own. 

Mr. WARREN. The statement as made by the Senator from 
Idaho is correct. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think the Senate perhaps will agree 
that I had some small part in the drafting and handling of the 
irrigation act as it the Senate, 

I want to state, in line with what the Senator from Colorado 
has said, that I met Mr. Maxwell but twice prior to the passage - 
of the irrigation act, and that I did not know that he was under 

y to secure the passage of the act until about a year ago, ora 

ittle less than a year ago, when I read in a speech which was 
made by a gentleman residing in the West that the land-grant 
companies were paying Mr. Maxwell an annual salary, a 
very large salary, to secure the passage of irrigation legislation, 
and that they were continuing to pay that salary after the irriga- 
tion act passed. I did not know that Mr. Maxwell had any con- 
nection with the movement for irrigation until after the law was 
put on the statute books, 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not know what the railroad people paid Mr. 
Maxwell as a maT and I never heard, during the whole con- 
troversy as to whether the nation should take hold of this ques- 
tion or not, that any railroad company or any railroad officer or 
any of the stockholders of a railroad was on the side of the Gov- 
ernment in favor of that kind of legislation. 

I knew that those railroad companies, or some of them at least, 
were great land OL es I had knowledge that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had in a few years, commencing about 
1864, and continuing perhaps for ten years, donated to the rail- 
roads an area greater than that of the entire thirteen colonies. 
Something more than 200,000,000 acres of public lands were do- 
nated to those corporations by the Government. I have always 
said and always believed that if the Government had donated to 
the railroads, instead of the lands themselves, $5 an acre for all 
the lands it gave them, and had reserved the land for the people, 
the country would have been richer and greater. and the people 
would have had advantages which they have not had by this do- 
nation of the land to the railroad companies. 

Mr. Maxwell appeared before the House recently and testified 
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that there were six railroad companies that had paid $6,000 a year 
for the last five years, I think, and one company—not 
quite so large I suppose, or not quite so much interested in this 
matter—had paid $3,000 a year, and that there were others—who 
they were he did not state—who had contributed in addition to 
that sum, so that the aggregate contribution had been about 
850.000 a year. 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TELLER. 1 yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is but just to the railroads, and the 
Senator, I think, will agree with me, to say that we can hardly 
believe that when making these contributions of funds the con- 
tributors that the money would be used in the very ex- 
treme and abusive manner in which some of it is being used. As 
an instance of that I should like to have read at the desk a para- 
graph from a newspaper, which was contributed, I understand, by 
a person who is employed by this fund. 

r. TELLER. By Mr. Maxwell? 

Mr WARREN. By Mr. Maxwell’s fund, which he testified to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That land frauds have been carried on for years in Wyoming and are even 
a E as by the Land Office ad other officials having detalied knowledge of 
the operations of the big cattle companies and others who have taken ad- 
vantages of the intricacies of the exis' laws to acquire large tracts of land 
fraudulently in this State. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me, the article read 
is from Public Opinion, which we all know contains extracts from 
other papers; and this icular one was taken from the Denver 
Times. Upon inquiry I am informed that both the transmission 
of this material to the Denver Times and the fact that it is clipped 
from the Denver Times and published in PublicOpinion are through 
agencies and instrumentalities, the cost of which is paid from this 
fund alluded to by the Senator. 

Now, I feel sure that those who have contributed to that fund 
will not state that the public officials of Wyoming are corrupt, 
and that the public officials in Washington who review the cases 
are corrupt, and that frauds in Wyoming land offices are of daily 
occurrence, when as a matter of fact a fraudulent entry in that 
State is a very rare occurrence; and I challenge anybody and 
everybody to produce any evidence to the contrary. That matter 
has been fully investigated in the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington, and in the speech which I had the privilege of making 
not long since I quoted from that report, giving the percentage 
of fraud, which was remarkable only use it was so very, ve 
small. Solthinkthefund, while being used in a manner whic 
I think is scandalous, is nevertheless being perverted from the 
purpose of those who contribute it, although Ido not commend 
the parties who are contributing that fund. 

Mr, TELLER. Mr. Maxwell stated before the committee that 
the purpose of this fund was to secure the enactment of what we 
call the “reclamation act,” but, as stated by the Senator from 
North Dakota, he admitted that those contributions were still be- 
ing made, notwithstanding the reclamation bill has long since 
become a law. 

Mr. President, paar two months ago, when this question of 
the repeal of the land laws was up, I made the statement on the 
floor that the people back of this enterprise, this syndicate of 

ublishers, the people who had been declaring against the present 
Towa and charging fraud upon everybody connected with the mat- 
ter, including the officials as well as settlers, were backed by those 
who own land and had it to sell. 

Thad at that time some information on this subject of an en- 
tirely personal and secret character, and I knew I was not mis- 
taken. Subsequently Mr. Maxwell went before the House com- 
mittee, and, realizing that the fact was before the committee and 
members of the committee had been acquainted with the fact 
that he was receiving large contributions, he admitted that he 
had received for so many years, I think, about $50,000 a year and 
was still receiving these contributions. h 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I suggest to the Senator that Mr. Max- 
well’s statement on that line be publicly read at the desk. Itisa 
very brief statement. 

. TELLER. If the Senator has it, I should like to have it 
read. I have it not here. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. It is the exact language used by Mr. 
Maxwell. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I will ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALL in the chair), The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Hrrencock. I want to perfect some information I asked for. When 


you or the names of the railroads that have contributed to these funds 
you did not state the amounts they contributed. 
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Mr. MAXWELL. Six thousand dollars for each of the transcontinental lines 
and the Burlington, and $3,000 for the Rock Island. 

Mr. Hrrcncock. That makes how much altogether? 

. MAXWELL. Thirty-nine thousand dollars. 

Mr. Hircucock. Now, for what purpose was that money used? 

Mr. MAXWELL. It has been used for the expenses of the National Trig 
tion Association, and there has only been a part which has been available by 
that association for the circulation of its literature and the maintenance of 
our press bureau and the educational campaign which we have been carrying 
on for the last five years. i i 

Mr. Hircucock. That is an annual contribution? 

Mr. MAXWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrrencock. Has been going on for five years? 

Mr. MAXWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hircucock. And still continues? 

Mr. MAXWELL. And still continues, 

Mr. Hr Ok. Six thousand dollars each for the transcontinental lines, 
and six of them? 

Mr. MAXWELL. I include the Burlington. 

Mr. FRENCH. What ah ng be less than $6,000? 

Mr. MAXWELL. The — 


Mr. FRENCH. That pays fick: 
Mr. MAXWELL. The funds of the association are drawn also from many 


different directions; this fund is only a 3 

88 Part: N 

Mr. MAXWELL. I think the fund exceeds $50,000 altogether, 
Mr. MARSHALL. Annually? 

Mr. MAXWELL. Yes, sir, 

* s * + * = * 

H . $ i 
8 ö this $50,000 fund, who controls the disposi- 
Mr. MAXWELL. We do. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I can give Mr. Maxwell credit 
for claiming that this fund was not for the purpose of repealing 
these laws. Still he has been the most active agent in that in- 
terest. I will venture to say that 75 per cent of the attacks on the 
present system fhat have been in the public press have first ap- 
peared in his paper, published at Los angeder They can practi- 
cally all of them, so far as I have been able to follow them up, be 
traced to that origin. 

Now, I am not a railroad man, nor am I one of those who be- 
lieve that railroad companies may not do meritorious acts as well 
as other people; but I want to ask the Senators now if they be- 
lieve that these railroad companies, some of them owning large 
areas of public lands under the donation of which I have spoken, 
have been contributing year after year, before the passage of the 
reclamation law and after, for the express purpose of securing to 
the people an opportunity to make homes under that law? 

There is no one who believes that to be the case. There is no 
one who supposes that the board of directors of a railroad com- 

y will vote money out of their treasury for a charity, and do 
it year after year, and face their stockholders. They are not 
charitable organizations. They have no right to do it under the 
law, and if they answer to their stockholders for a misappropria- 
tion of funds, they will answer by saying, We believe that it 
will benefit us.“ How, Mr. President? By creating a market for 
their lands when there is no other place for settlers to go except 
upon the land owned either by the State itself, which it has re- 
ceived from the General Government or by these different rail- 


Mr.FULTON. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 

Mr. TELLER, I certainly will. 

Mr. FULTON. Icall the Senator’s attention to another feature 
of this repeal that will operate very greatly to the advantage of 
the land-grant railroads. If they shall succeed in securing the 
repeal of the timber and stone act, then there will be but two 
methods by which they can acquire timberland. One will be by 
the homestead law, and of course the Senator knows how difficult 
it is for one to go upon a tract of land that is heavily timbered 
and live up to and absolutely conform to the requirements of 
the homesteadact. Consequently these land- grant railroads whose 
lands have been incorporated into forest reserves will have the 
exchange scrip or, as we call it for want of a better term, the for- 


~est-reserve scrip, which can be used in taking up timber lands. 


They have something like 2,000,000 acres of that scrip, I under- 
stand, which at once will become very valuable if the right of 
private gare of timber lands is done away with. That, conse- 
quently, will net them a vast sum of money, because people will 
have She oe it in order to enter the timber lands. 

Mr. R. The Senator from Oregon is correct about that. 
It is too patent to go into an argument about, that the railroad 
companies were trying to bring about a condition of affairs that 
would enhance the value of their lands. I repeat, if they were 
not doing that, then they were violating the law and robbing 
their stockholders, and no defense could be made by them to their 
stockholders except that they were enhancing the value of their 
land by this donation. 

We heard from the Senator from Montana [Mr. Grsson] about 
a condition that he said existed in that State that I mys If had 
not believed existed in any part of the United States. I believe 
the Senator received his incentive and his information largely 
from Mr. Maxwell and men of his class. 
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I wish to say a word or two before I pass from this point as to 
the interest of Mr. Maxwell and his associates, no matter who 
they are, in this subject of reclamation. We have now in the 
Treasury of the United States about $16,000,000, comprising the 
receipts of the Land Office for several years. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. About $18,000,000 now. 

Mr. TELLER. It is about $18,000,000. And now it is proposed 
by these devotees of reclamation, these enthusiasts on the sub- 
ject, to repeal, first, the timber law and, second, the commutation 
act and the desert-land act, and then there is no cash coming into 
the Treasury of the United States from the sale of public AeH 
We are then left with this magnificent enterprise of reclamation, 
which, if it is carried out as it ought to be, will take not only 
the eighteen or twenty million dollars, but very much more than 
that; and we are left with that and that alone to carry out the 
purpose of the law. , 

It can not be that men of Mr. Maxwell's intelligence or the men 
who back him believe that if the timber act and the stone act are 
repealed, and if the desert-land act and the commutation act are 
repealed, a sufficient sum of money will come into the 
of the United States from public lands to be worthy of attention 
on the part of the Government or the people who are depending 
on the Government to make reclamation of the desert. 

Every act they have performed and every = they have taken 
has been an intelligent step toward depriving the people of every 


ty to take public lands and compel the people either to | land Ja 


without land or to apply to them. Referring to the State of 

ontana, I call attention to the fact that more than 17,000,000 
acres of land in that State belonged, and most of it to-day be- 
longs, to a great railroad co tion. 

ile the owners of the stock in the Great Northern Railroad 
Company may not have any interest directly in the grant, they 
have an interest in all of the land owned by the Northern Pacific, 
and they thus have an interest in that 17,000,000 acres. The 
Great Northern was not a land t railroad, but the Northern 
Pacific was. To-day the Great Northern controls the Northern 
Pacific. It controls also the Burlington. The reason why the 
Burlington is a contributor tothe fund is because the Federal 
Government has already deeded away its lands under a grant 
which was made years ago. The great moving power has been 
the Great Northern road. The Great Northern road has an inter- 
est in this land such as no other corporation has. 

The Santa Fe road has extensive interests, with a Se public- 
Jand interest acquired both directly and indirectly the old 
Atlantic and Pacific. I have not. time to go over the facts 
carefully, because I find there is much di ty in the Land 
Office in arriving at a correct statement. I have not been able to 
ascertain just how much land these different railroad companies 
own; but [know that until recently the railroad companies owned 
8,000,000 acres of land in the State of Colorado, and last year, if I 
am not mistaken, they sold more than 100,000 acres of land to the 
people of that State. 

r. STEWART rose. 
Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator desire to interrupt me? 
Mr. STEWART. I would not interrupt the Senator, but I want 


to give hima mart 

Mr. TELLER. All right. 
VVV 

i en and ni en en under the pre- 
e ee I made a speech against it and talked inst i 
as such an abuse as no man ever heard of. That was 
all over the country; the papers published it; it came out in the 
magazines. I thought that was sufficient. I got a small Se 

iation through, creating some more clerks for the Land Office. 
Mr. Wilson was the Commissioner then. I went down and asked 
him, in the first place, if he would do it if I got the money with 
which to employ additional clerks. That was done. They made 
a synopsis of all the laws referred to in the speech I made in the 
Senate. I wanted to get at the particulars as to what had been 
disposed of under the preemptionact. A table was prepared, and 
it will show that over half of the land that was sold under the 
preemption act went to speculators in this wax. 

There were surveys made 3 the Mississippi Valley, and 
the surveys were spread out rapidly with the advance of settle- 
ment. Ey hak a ee paien Er gaea had been 
made a certain length of time, the land should be offered at pub- 
lic sale, and after it had been offered at public sale it should be 
subject to private entry. So there would bea million acres of 
land surveyed before the settlers got there; it would be offered at 
public sale, there would be no bidders, and it would be bought 
up by townships and some by county after county. In Iowa an 
immense part of the State was bought up in this way by specu- 
lators and sold within a year or two at $10 an acre. 

Thad a table of the whole business prepared, and when that 
table was published members of got extra copies of it 
and sent it all over the country, That information showed how 


speculators were making money, and that settlers instead of get- 
ting the land at $1.25 an acre under the preemption law were 
paying $10 and $12 an acre for it, and sometimes as high as $15 

or a large portion of the land. As soon as that was published 
the law aE piran ing it to be sold at public auction ata certain 
time after the surveys were made was repealed. 

But the general interest of the press in this question reminds 
me of the general interest taken in e that law whereby 
men e very rich. I could name some of them now. Great 
fortunes were made by having the surveys extended ahead of the 
settlement. That system spread all over the Mississippi Valley. 
When by this manipulation they had it made subject to private 
sod fect would buy it and settlers would come in and have to 

y large prices. A little over half of the land up to that date 

been manipulated in that way. After the passage of the 
preemption law in 1841, over half of the land that had been disposed 
of under that law up to 1870, up to the time I published that 
table, had been sold and bought up at private entry and then 
sold at enormous prices to settlers. 

But nothing stopped this howl except the publication of the 
facts. There was one great firm in Cleveland where they issued 
a paper for that purpose. This is a very similar kind of howl, 
and there must be something behind it. The facts brought out 
here remind me of what was behind that other howl. There was 
at that time a patriotic howl of this character. When we have 
ws in conflict with what has been the experience in specu- 
lations in the West and there is a howl against them it is well 
enough to examine the source, and I am glad that we are deyel- 
oping the hcg peer of these publications. 

Mr. TELLER. I cited the case of Mr. Maxwell to show that in 
my judgment the railroads are not moved by an interest in the 
public, but by their own interests in the property that they want 
to sell, The Senator from Nevada alludes to the fact that public 
lands had been offered and then were subject to private entry 
after they had been offered. After they had been offered an 
person who could 8 and a quarter an acre could walk 
in and buy. If he enough money, he could buy a quarter 
section, or a township, if he saw fit. That continued to be the 
law until 1891. In 1891 the act to which I have referred, and 
which I took part in preparing, was repealed except as to the 
State of Missouri. 

Mr. STEWART. That is true. The law continued in force 
after the publication of this table, after the exposé. No President 
would stop it at once, 

Mr, TELLER, No; the surveys in advance were stopped in 
that go 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; as quickly as that was done. 

Mr. TELLER. There were thousands and tens of thousands 
of acres accumulated in that way by the wealthy people of the 
country, which was against the publie interest, but that has not 
been the condition for many, many years. 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. TELLER. I can refer to some very large holdings in Illi- 
nois, and I can show that they were purchased under that private- 
entry law fifty or sixty years ago. 

Now, we did not repeal that law as to Missouri for the reason 
that the senior Senator from Missouri a COCKRELL] came be- 
fore the committee and said, The land in Missouri is open to pri- 
vate entry and has been open to private entry for many years, 


t | and occasionally a piece is sold. There has been no abuse of it; 


there has been no aggregation of large amounts of land.” And we 
omitted Missouri because the condition was different there per- 
haps from any other section. I asked the Senator the other day 
whether the failure to ri the private-entry law had been in- 
jurious to the people of that State, and he informed me that it 


had not. 
Mr. COCKRELL, It has been beneficial. instead of injurious. 

Mr. STEWART. It was a poor part of the State. 

Mr. TELLER. Since 1891 it has not been possible for anybody 
to make a private entry in that way; but in 1885, in the State of 
Colorado, there were about 40,000 or 50,000 acres taken in one 
neighborhood, and a dollar and a quarter was paid for it. It has 
been lying there open to private entry or to preemption, because 
it was open to preemption, and it was also open to homestead. 
It had been surveyed at least twenty years and nobody had cared 
to take it. Finally some cattlemen went in there and took it all 
up, as they had a right to do; and no blame could be attached to 
them or anybody as long as the law existed. One of those con- 
cerns has the biggest holding I know of in the State of Colorado, 
and it is only 16,400 acres. When anybody tells me that the 
State of Colorado has suffered by these laws, I deny it. 

I went to Colorado when not one foot of it had ever been sur- 
veyed. Whether it was a Mexican grant or whether it was a pub- 
lic land, it was still unsurveyed. 

I have seen it surveyed, and I have seen it entered. I want to 
contradict the statement made here on this floor that a large per- 
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centage of it has been illegally and improperly entered. There 
was some controversy some years ago in southern Colorado. A 
controversy arose out of the fact that the people had taken coal 
lands as agricultural lands. The Government had returned it as 
agricultural land, and the people had a right to take it, and did 
take it. One case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where it was alleged that there had been some fraudulent trans- 
action in two quarter sections, and the Supreme Court sustained 
the title of these holders, saying that the Government had not 
shown any bad faith nor any corrupt proceeding on their part in 
the matter. The cry of fraudulent entries will always be made, 
and it has been made from time to time. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that if a man takes a homestead, or under the preemp- 
tion law he takes a preemption claim, or under the desert law 
takes a desert-land e , and does not comply with the law the 
law provides a way by which any man who wants that land can 
file on it and then come to the Land Office and assert that the law 
has not been complied with. So every interest in the neighbor- 
hood is alive to see that the land is properly entered, and if the 
land is valuable surely somebody will question the right of a man 
555 is securing it without compliance with the full provisions of 
the law. 

I wish to say a word or two about the homestead law. In 1877, 
when I was somewhat younger than I am now, but a member of 
the Senate, a bill came from the House providing for the first 
desert-land act except one. There had been an act some 
years before applying to two or three counties of California, and 
then came the act of 1877. At that time there was no necessity in 
Colorado for a desert-land act. Very little land had been taken. 

The opportunity to go upon the public land was open to every- 
body, and the streams that were used for irrigation could be 
tapped with very little expense. As I said then, I repeat now, I 
have known many a farmer to out upon the prairie and take 
his homestead and his preemption as he desired, or both, as he 
could take ultimately, and take his time, and make his own ditch 
and put the water upon his land with practically no outlay of 
money whatever. I saw land well watered for 25 cents an acre in 
those days. I have seen as many acres of that State as any man 
in it or ont of it, and to-day I know of no quarter section that you 
could put water on for $25 or $30 an acre. 

It is said the homestead settler must go upon the land and live 
there five years. Mr. President, that is an inhibition; that is a 

rohibition of the right of the settler to go upon the public land. 

o-day he can not do it unless he combines with others to make 
homes. Fifty settlers or a hundred settlers combining, in no part 
of the country Iam acquainted with, can make a ditch without 
help from outside. 

It was said the other day in the House of Representatives that 
there was no land left that settlers would desire to go upon. Mr. 
President, within 50 miles of the capital of Colorado there is land 
that, if water were put on it, would be worth $50 or $75 an acre, 
It will cost every dollar of that amount to put water on it. 

Settlers in that section of the State going upon the land when 
they did not expect to cultivate so much have since cultivated 
over 40 acres, and have got water for that purpose. They have 
within the last ten years put in all their own earnings. Nothing 
has been done by the money of capitalists, but the farmers them- 
selves have increased their water facilities by an expenditure of 
more than $2,000,000. 5 

So far as I am concerned, I should infinitely prefer seeing the 
reclamation law to-day repealed to seeing the settlers of my State 
compelled to rely upon the Government alone for the water to be 
used on their farms. We have bored through the Continental 
Divide; we are taking the water that ran ori to the Pacific 
Ocean, and turning it into the Gulf of Mexico. t can not be 
done. Mr. President, except by combinations of capital and com- 
binations of men. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator from Colorado 
permit me to interrupt him just at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. TELLER. Ido. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator, 
from his experience and from his knowledge of the situation, 
whether he believes it possible for a settler to go onto the present 
paca oy public domain and make it uctive for much less, 
if any less, money than ke would require either in money or in 
labor to purchase a farm in the agricultural States, so i 

Mr. TELLER. In reply to that question, Mr. President, I wi 
say that there are portions of Colorado to-day where you can buy 
a farm with water on it more cheaply than you can take for noth- 
ing 160 acres and put water on it. 

1882 there was a settlement made in western Colorado upon 
what is called the Grand River, which runs west and through the 
Colorado River into the Gulf of California. A large number ot 


settlers went into that valley, which is one of the most fertile 


valleys on the continent. They went there with the promise that 
a great eastern corporation would put in a ditch during the sum- 
mer. They could not raise the slightest thing, anp prairie 
grass, and even that was scarce during that season. You could 
not have a garden; you could not have even good pasture, unless 
your cattle went on the mountains. Two or three hundred set- 
betes 17 their cabins and waited for the company to bring in 

e water. 

There was a provision of law which authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior under such circumstances to extend the time of set- 
tlers for living on their homesteads, Being then Secretary of the 
Interior, I extended the time of those settlers. What else was 
there to do? Would it have been just to adhere to the letter of the 
law, requiring that these men should live upon their homesteads? 
There was nothing there for them todo. A man could not earn 
a dollar, because nobody wanted his labor. He had nothing to 
sell, A year afterwards the ditch company put the water in, and 
there is nowhere in the world a better specimen of the benefits of 
the application of water to desert land than in that valley. For 
miles up and down that river, on both sides of it, is a community 
as intelligent as any community you can find in New England, in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, or in any other State. They have 
there public schools i pns to those of any State in the Union. 
They have orchards and vineyards and fields of grain and every- 
thing that goes to make a community tand good. 

Ihad promised that I would not extend my remarks so as to inter- 
fere with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MeLAunm] or with 
the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. GALLINGER], but I have 
before me data which, I suppose, if I should put in form and dis- 
cuss would take me a couple of hours longer. I have informa- 
tion here that would show that the statement made on this floor 
and elsewhere, that the country is being, in the langtage of the 
street, “* gobbled up“ by the cattle owners and others is untrue. 
With rare exceptions, in this country the farms are growing 
smaller with every decade, They are smaller than they were 
twenty or thirty years ago, and they continue to grow smaller 
as land grows more valuable and products become easier to market 
and the By be for intensive farming increases. 

Mr. 8 ART. I hope the Senator from Colorado will insert 
in his remarks all of the material to which he refers. 

Mr. TELLER. There is an exception as to this increase in the 
number of farms, but as a rule they have very largely increased. 
When they speak about farms, they take the number of farmers 
and then divide the number of acres to get theaggregate. There 
is a very large increase in Montana, and there is a slight increase 
in Colorado. The increase in Colorado comes from the fact that 
in Colorado a great number of acres of land have been patented 
in recent years to the old Mexican grant claimants. The increase 
of acreage in the State of Montana comes from the fact that the 
railroad, with 17,000,000 acres, has been selling its lands to the 
people of Montana, 

I will venture to say that an examination of the condition of 
farm lands of the West—I mean now in the land States, as we 
call them—will show that their condition, so far as a large acre- 
age is concerned, is l less than it has been in the : that 
8 farms are smaller and not larger, Whatever may said to 

è contrary. 

There is another instance of remarkable increase, and that is in 
the State of Nevada. The farms there have increased very greatly 
in area in the last ten years. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator refers to individual 


farms? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; I am speaking of individual farms. Mr. 
President, Ido not pretend to know how that has happened in 
Nevada. That is one of the States with which I am not familiar. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krax in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from North Da- 


kota? 

Mr. TELLER, 5 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I want to state that I had occasion the 
other day to look up the figures with respect to the number of 
desert-land entries in Nevada and the number of commuted home- 
stead entries in Nevada, and I was surprised, in view of the fact 
that we aici the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
wants these land laws repealed so very badly, to find that since 
1881 only seventy men have taken desert-land entriesin that State 
5 only ten men have taken commuted homestead entries in that 

@. 

Mr. WARREN. In the entire State? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. In the entire State of Nevada. Those 
are a good man ple for Nevada, but those are the facts. 

Mr. NE Mr. Presid 


3 T. ent 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I hope the Senator from Colorado will | next ten years. These enterprises which the Government has in- 


kindly ae to me. 
Mr. TELLER, I will yield for a question, but not for the Sen- 


hr. NEWLANDS,. 

Mr. NE S. I think it will be necessary for me to take 
the floor for ten or fifteen minutes, in view of the statement just 
made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Hansprovex]. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I shall decline to yield to the Senator, be- 
cause I believe I can hold the floor quite as profitably in this in- 
terest as the Senator can for the next ten or fifteen minutes, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. In asking the Senator to yield 
I wished simply to give him warning as to the amount of time I 
desire to occupy, so that he migs cut me off if he chose to do so. 

Mr. TELLER, I have an idea that I know something about 
this public-land question. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Hans- 
BROUGH] presented some figures to the Senate, which appeared in 
the Recorp some days since, to which I wish to call attention, 
and it will only take a moment to do so. That Senator presented 
a statement showing the acreage and the various classes of pub- 
lic lands specified as disposed of between July 1, 1881, and June 
80, 1902, inclusive—twenty-two years. In that time there were 
proved up for final homestead after five years residence 77,487,849 
acres and of commuted homesteads 19,000,000 acres. After hear- 
ing the Senator from Montana [Mr. Gipson], I thought I would 
inquire at the General Land ce as to how much desert land 
had been taken in that State since 1877. 

By the way, I think I ought to have stated that in 1891 we re- 
duced the area of desert land one-half and made very rigid laws 
as to the proof of water having been put on. From 1877 down to 
1902 1,284,000 acres of land were taken in the State of Montana 
and under the desert-land act. If you were to listen to the Sen- 
ator from Montana, you would suppose a million a year had been 
taken—one-seventeenth of what the railroad company owns. Di- 
vide it for the twenty-seven years and it is inconsequential. 

What is true of Montana is true of Colorado, and what is true 
of Colorado is true of many other sections. If you get at the naked 
facts, you will find what I am going to assert here before I con- 
clude. I am going to assert it, and if anybody wants an investi- 
gation into the matter it will be easy to get provision for it through 
this body. I assert that the movement for the re of these land 
acts is incited and supported in the interest of the men who now 
own land and not in the interest of the men who want to own land. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Porron] saye there are $2,000,000 
of scrip out. There is more than $5,000,000 of scrip out. I must 
say a word about that scrip. 

r. FULTON. Ionly referred to the amount of forest-reserve 
scrip,” so called. I think I said $2,000,000, Iam inclined to be- 
lieve that I underestimated it. There are millions of other scrip 
that would be benefited in the same way. 

Mr. TELLER. By some process, which escaped my attention, 
there was a provision put into some of the appropriation acts, as 
I recollect, that if a settler lived inside of a forest reserve he 
might exchange that land for land outside. No; it was not con- 
fined to the settler, but applied to the owner of land as well. If 
my attention had been called to it I should have tried to confine 
the provision to the settlers. 

t was the result of that, Mr. President? Great forest re- 
serves were made over the land owned by railroad companies. 
Thereupon the railroad companies exchan the land inside of 
forest reserves for scrip, which they could locate somewhere else, 
and they took the scrip and went on the finest white-pine lands 
there was left on the continent in the State of Idaho. ey filed 
that scrip which they had received for land that could not be sold 
for more than a dollar or a dollar and a quarter an acre, and for 
it they received land worth from four to six dollars an acre. Two 
hun thousand acres of that land were offered for sale in this 
— within the last month by an agent of the railroad company. 

r. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the Mount Rainier Reservation was 
created no effort was made to determine what portion of it, if 
any, was mineral land, but the railroad company exercised the 
right of exchange without regard to whether or not the land 
within the Mount Rainier Reservation was mineral land and be- 
longed to the railroad company. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming and others. They scripped it all. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I sup they did scrip mineral lands 
to which they were not entitled as well as other land. 
the homestead law, repeal the desert-land law, and you will make 
it impossible for a man to get land anywhere unless he owns 
scrip. He may wait, you say, for the Government to build the 
irrigating canals. Mr. President. in my judgment there will not 
be an acre of land irrigated under the reclamation lawin the 


Repeal | those who think with him had 


augurated are great big enterprises. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield for a question, but I will not yield 
for a h from the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit a statement? 

Mr. TELLER. I will if it is a brief statement. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator states that under the reclama- 
tion act there will be no land opened up for settlement within the 
next ten years. 

. Mr. TELLER. I did not say that. I said in my judgment.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That was the Senator's judgment. Ihave 
to say that there is an irrigation project now in process of com- 
pletion in Nevada, and some 50,000 acres of that land, out of a 
total Fis 400,000 acres, will be opened up to entry within a few 
months. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
say a word just there? 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I want to illustrate the very aden idea sug- 
gested by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], which is 
all the more pertinent since the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newuanps]. If, as the Senator from Colorado 
says, the commutation clause of the homestead law is repealed, 
the desert-land law is repealed, and the timber and stone act is 
repealed, there will be no more money flowing into the reclama- 
tion fund, because there will be no land law except the plain 
homestead law. There are now about$18,000,000 in the reclama- 
tion fund derived from the proceeds of the sales of public lands. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Under those laws. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Yes; and that is the only way by which mone: 
can be secured to be putin this fund, and there will be practi- 
cally none received under the homestead law. 

Of this $18,000,000 in the fund at the present time—I take that 
amount for illustration—$2,700,090 of it has been set aside to re- 
claim the Minidoka project, in Idaho. That money can not be 
used for any other purpose except for that one project. Other 
amounts have been set aside taking up almost all of the $18,000,000. 
It will take several years at least to complete the Minidoka project. 
After that project is completed settlers will take the lands thus 
made available and pay back to the Government the cost of re- 
claiming the land, and they will pay it back in installments cov- 
ering ten years. So that the statement which the Senator from 
Colorado made is almost literally true, that you render ineffective 
and inoperative the great reclamation act if you destroy and wipe 
out these land laws. 

Mr. NEWLANDS Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not going to yield to the Senator to make 
aspeech. I am going to quit, and he can makea speech if he can 
get the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator yield so that I can make 
a statement as long as that of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TELLER. Go ahead. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to say, Mr. President, that before 
the repeal of the commutation clause of the homestead act, or the 
repeal of the desert-land act. or the modification of these laws 
can be accomplished, there will be at least $30,000,000 in this fund. 
That $30,000,000 constitutes a revolving fund, for almost as rap- 
idly as the money is spent it is returned by the sale of lands which 
are rec ; 

I insist upon it that even if we only have $30.000,000 in that 
fund by this process of revolving it will eventually reclaim all 
the lands that are possible of reclamation in the arid region. I 
regard it as of much more importance 

r. TELLER. I can not yield further. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Just one second, in order that I may com- 
plete the sentence. 

I regard it as much more important to save this great domain 
for actual settlers and home builders than to increase a fund, 
which, by the time this modification in the way of reform takes 
place, will reach $30,000,000, and which will, by this process of 
revolving, accomplish the entire work. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President,if the Senator from Nevada and 
their way, all those laws would 
have been repealed before to-day. They have pending here a bill 
for their repeal, and that is what they intended to do when this 
Congress met. When we were howled at from every side, and 
all the newspapers of the land, following this man Maxwell's 
Talisman, published his statements all over the country, it was 
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expected to startle Senators and compel those living in sec- 
tions of the country knowing nothing about the subject to re- 
those laws instanter. ere would not have been a dollar 
eft,in my judgment, if the men who are back of this scheme had 
been successful. That is what they intended to do—to prevent 
any money going into that reclamation fund, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say right there that a similar bill 
to re these identical laws was introduced, pushed, and re- 
po to this body in the last session of Congress. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Maxwell went before the committee and 
made the statement—whether the Senator from Nevada was pres- 
ent or not I do not know—that the friends of this repeal had con- 
sidered this question even before the reclamation act d and 
thought it was better to not make the effort for re then, but 
to wait. 

Mr. President, when any man comes here and says that this 

roposed appeal is in the interest of the public, in my judgment 
ie makes a great mistake. I know that in my State, where there 
has been no stealing of the public land, there is no sentiment for 
the repeal of these laws, which have been modified from what 
they were years ago, and in my judgment even the wisdom of 
the Senator from Nevada can not make them.any safer and better 
than they are now. At all events, Mr. President, I prefer to leave 
them as they are rather than to trust Mr. Maxwell and his syndicate 
of railroads, even though they may be backed by Senators. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I was not 
on the committee before which Mr. Maxwell appeared. I will 
state to the Senator from Colorado that while I believe that these 
statements Py oe fraud in the land laws are exaggerated, I also 
believe that frauds have existed and that frauds are now being 
accomplished not so much against the letter as the spirit of the 
law, and it is my desire to see the existing laws so modified as to 
make fraud impossible and to prevent the waste of the public do- 


My view from the start has been a very moderate one, and that 
is that we have not been as provident in the administration of 
our great estate, the ee domain, as we ought to have been; 
that no laws are perfect; that the present laws are not perfect; 
that they require modification in the interest of honest adminis- 
tration and home building. Thatismy position. Ihave no sym- 
pathy whatever with the attacks made upon Senators in this body 
who differ with me. I am controlled in my opinion by no man 
or set of men; but I am for land reform. ý 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator talks about land reform. He as- 
sumes that there are defects in these laws which I assert are not 
there. He insists that under those laws large areas of land have 
gone into private hands, which I deny. 

I have heard it stated that in the State of Colorado there were 
large areas controlled by individual owners. There were; but 
they came from the railroad grants. The large areas in Montana 
also came from the railroad grants. I have the ree right here 
that they are not the result of the operation of the desert-land 
act, but Iam not going to stop to read it. I will, however, ask 
permission to put it in the RECORD. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. I will also ask permission to put into the Rrc- 
orD the statistics with respect to Colorado, and also statistics 
showing the areas of farms. The statistics are taken from the 
census reports, so that there will be no question about them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Colorado. 


cea 

jt LER. Mr. President, I will conclude by saying that 
it has been possible to aggregate large tracts of land in private 
holdings, first, because of the railroad grants, amounting to 200,- 
000,000 acres, an area, as I said before, equal to that of the thir- 
teen original colonies, Morethan a hundred million acres of this 
land has already been patented to the railroad companies, and 
more is to be patented. Second, in the great amount of land do- 
nated under laws to the States. 

I have a statement as to the holdings in Colorado, to which I 
wish briefly to call attention. It shows that with the 3,000,000 
acres of railroad land, with the 1,342,000 acres in Mexican grants, 
with the million under the Carey Act, with the 500,000 for internal 
improvements, and with the 3,000,000, almost the 4,000,000, acres 
of school land that has been for sale by the State, there is a large 
area, about 10,000,000 acres of land, in Colorado that can pass into 
the hands of private holders otherwise than through the opera- 
tion of the land laws, and it does so pass into their hands; and 
while these people who are howling about the land laws may de- 
clare that land passes into these holdings by virtue of those laws, 
the fact is, those laws can not be so manipulated and have not 


been ae the last twelve or fourteen years as to bring about such 
a result. 

Mr. President, I am going to quit. I regret that I could not 
have had time to show by the statistics the absurdity of the state- 
ments made, particularly in the speech of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Grsson], and in published statements made and read 
in the House of Representatives within the last week. 


APPENDIX. 
LAND GRANTED TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1904. 
Hon. H. M. TELLER, United States Senate, City. 

Srr: In further mse to your letter of the 25th ultimo, I have to advise 

ted by Co: to States, Territories, and 


to and inclu June 30, 1903, there had been 
£ grants, 103,736,451.58 acres, of which 2,296,- 
71.93 acres are in the State of Colorado, which State the estimated area of 
railroad grants is 3,000,000 acres, 
I have further to say that the actual amount granted railroads can not be 
definitely stated until all grants have been adjusted. 
The further oe contained in your letter will form the subjects of 


future communications, 
Very respectfully, W. A. RICHARDS, Commissioner, 


LAND AREAS IN MONTANA AND OTHER STATES. | 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April h, 1904. 
Hon. HENRY M. TELLER, United States Senate. 
Sim: In reply to your verbal request of this date, relative to the area of 
blic lands disposed of in the several States and Territories, and 1 
n the State of Montana, under the desert-land acts of March 8, 1877 and 
March 8, 1891, I have to advise you that up to and including March B. 1891, the 
ongina entries embraced 6,852.699.02, and the final entries, 1,660,793.66 acres. 
m March 4, 1891, to June 30, 1903, inclusive, the area of original desert 
entries amounted to 5,639,194.06 acres, and of the final entries to 1.8, 110.01 
acres, 

The area of ori; desert entries in the State of Montana from March 
1877, to March g. 1591, inclusive, amounted to 1.056.815. 40 acres, and the area 
final entries to 857,445.87 acres. The area of 58 755 desert entries from 
March 4, 1891, to June 30, a inclusive, amoun to 2,087,286.88 acres, and 
the area of final entries to 704,142.08 acres. 

Very respectfully, W. A. RICHARDS, 
Commissioner, 


The facts are more clearly brought out in the following tabu- 
lated statement: 


W | Entries in Montana. 


Original. | Final. Original. | Final. 


March 3, 1877, to March 


GCC 6,852, 699. 02 1,600, 708.00 1,056, 815.40 357,645.87 
March 4, 1801, to June 

e 5,639, 194.06 1, 809, 119.04 2, O87, 886.88 704,142.48 

N 12, 491,893.08 | 8, 490,912.70 8, 144, 202. 28 | 1,081, 787.90 


PATENTED LAND IN COLORADO, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
droog pc wae 8 
ashington, D. C., April 6, 1 
Hon. H. M. TELLER, United States Senate. ö 
My DEAR SENATOR: In further ed to pS letter of the 25th ultimo, re- 
questing information as to the quantity of land patented, etc., in Colorado 
since its organization as a Territory, to and including June 30, 1 I have to 
state, as to your first inquiry, that as no record has been kept as to area of 
lands patented, either as a whole or by States or Territories, it is impossible 
to furnish you with even an approximate statement of the lands patented in 
Colorado, and to comply with your request would require the services of a 
large force of clerks for an indefinite period. The following statement is, 
however. submitted: Total area of Colorado, 63,348.160 acres; area of lands 
donated to the State, Spanish and Mexican private grants, grants to rail- 
road companies and unappropriated lands to July 1, 1904, 47,780,847 acres; area 
oy Ur r. of by entries made under the various land laws to June 3), 1903, 
acres, 


Donations of land to Colorado. 


School lands (secs. 16 and 36 or ind ity therefor), estimated 
8 ie pai or indemnity therefor), estimated. : 8 
Agricultural colleges 

Public buildings 


> 
3 
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de Cristo, approximatel 
Tierra Amarilla, approximately 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY AN ACRE-FOOT. 


DENVER, COLO., July 14, 1503. 
Hon. H. M. TELLER, Denver, Colo. oe 
DEAR Str: The “‘acre-foot” is a term used by engineers to indicate 
amount of water that would cover each acre 1 foot deep. It would therefore 
amount to 43,560 cubic feet; hence, 10 acre-feet would cover 10 acres 1 foot in 
t deep. The term 


depth, or 1 acre 10 fee was used because cubic foot was not 
applicable for such a p 8 

taking a considerable tract of land a depth of 1; feet in addition to the 
rainfall 3 1 oy oy 2 tho same — con rove vr use az for 1 — ha ve at 
least 2 cubic feet epth available. He may lose some of this, but it may go 
by his neighbors and .— ditches, so that even if the individual is wasteful, 
it does not necessarily mean that the community is extra 


nt. 
TE Loring ist pond ages Seep but, if not, {shall be glad to 
to it in fuller de remain, 
= Respectfully, yours, L. G. CARPENTER, State Engineer. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
following bill and joint resolution: 

A bill (H. R. 13860) making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 136) for appointment of members 
of Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m o also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 3165) A alas for second and additional homestead 
entries, and for other purposes; : 

A bill (S. 8182) to pay certain Choctaw (Indian) warrants held 
by James M. Shackelford; k ys 

A bill (S. 4955) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
assistant appraiser at the port of Boston; 

A bill (S. 5169) making Lewes, Del., a subport of entry; 

A bill (H. R. 7284) to provide for the construction of a light- 
house and fog signal at Diamond Shoal, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras; : 

A bill (H. R. 12899) constituting Coal City, Grundy County, 
III., a port of delivery; and = 7 

A jont resolution (S. R. 67) providing for the printing of Sen- 
ate Document No. 240, relating to the beet-sugar industry of the 
United States, 

KLAW & ERLANGER, 


Mr. McLAURIN obtained the floor. _ 

Mr. PLATT of New York. Mr. President—— y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McLAURIN. If it is only for a report, I will yield. 

Mr. PLATT of New York. It will not take five minutes. 

Mr. McLAURIN, Ican not yield for anything except to make 


rt. 
8 Mr. PLATT of New York. I wish to report a bill and have it 


Mr. McLAURIN. I can not yield for that purpose. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] desires to move an 
executive session, and it is somewhat by his courtesy that I have 
the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it is agreeable to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I will join with him in allowing this report to be made 
and the bill to be considered. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Lyield for that purpose. 

Mr. PLATT of New York. I thank the Senators very much. I 
am directed by the Committee on Finance, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 15128) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask unanimons consent for its present consid- 
eration. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | $i 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, upon the production of satisfactory evidence 
to him of the destruction by fire of certain theatrical scenery, 
perty, and apparel imported under the provisions of paragraph 
Tis of t e tariff act of July 24, 1897, to cancel a certain bond exe- 
cuted by the firm of Klaw & Erlanger. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JUNEAU (ALASKA) PORT OF ENTRY, 


Mr. FRYE (Mr. Kean in the chair). Will the Senator from 
Mississippi, who is a very courteous gentleman, yield to me for 
one minute? 


Mr. McLAURIN, If the Senator from New Hampshire has no 
objection, I will do so. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1925) providing for the re- 
moval of the port of entry in the customs collection district in 
Alaska from Sitka, Alaska, to Juneau, Alaska, to report it favor- 
ably without amendment. 

The Department is very anxious to have the bill passed, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and f 

Mr. FRYE. Iam obliged to the Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator from Maine is welcome. 


PENSION POLICY, TRUSTS, ETC. 


Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, in the present rattled con- 
dition of the Republican party the public prints announce that a 
consultation of the leaders with the of the party has re- 
sulted in an edict that hereafter the tactics of those who would 
defend the Administration must be to assail the Democratic party 
rather than to rely upon the rectitude and legality of the conduct 
of the Republican Administration. Thisisanimplied and almost 
express SA ion that the Republican position is indefensible. 

When attention is directed to the unauthorized executive legis- 
lation contained in the pension order of March 28, 1904, arbitra- 
rily fixing the age of 62 as the period when disability to perform 
manual labor invariably suddenly fixes itself upon a man, and 
when it is shown that the fixing of this or any other age limit for 
pensions is exclusively a prerogative of Congress, the Republicans 
impliedly admit it by retorting that Mr. Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion did a like thing when it fixed the age limit at 75. 

Indeed, the indefensibility of this Administration has mani- 
fested itself throughout in the effort to draw attention from its 
delinquencies and even violations of law and usurpations by at- 
tempting to show some parallel case in the instance of some Dem- 
ocrat, ey have become so accustomed to it that I imagine 
when they are called for trial in the final judgment for admittance 
to the courts of glory or consignment to the lower regions, and 
are presented with a long list of their sins, they will undertake to 
eee themselves by saying that there are Democrats equally 
sinful. 

If the Republican Administration is as it ought to be, if it is 
such that it can permit the light to be thrown in on it and let all 
the people in the country view its workings, it has no need of 
comparing itself with a Democratic Administration, unless it 
holds that a Democratic Administration is such an exemplar of 
purity, capability, and efficiency that anything which approaches 
it must necessarily pass muster, 

In discussing the pension order made by the Commissioner, I do 
not impugn the integrity of the Commissioner; I donot impute to 
him corrupt motives. The trouble I think grows out of the fact 
that the Administration has been permitted to do so many things 
unwarranted by law, and has arrogated to itself so much uncon- 
stitutional and unlawful authority that it has reached the opinion 
that ve is not bounded by any constitutional or legislative re- 
straints. 

The order of the Commissioner is not a rule or a regulation, but 
an order making a law, or rather changing a law, or, to be more 
accurate, abrogating a law. The law enacted by Congress says: 


Sec. 2. That all ms who served ninet: 9 fil or more in the milita: 
or naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion a 


which . them from the performance of man bor as to ren- 
der them unable to earn a sup ieee upon making due proof of the fact, 
according to such rules and regulations as the Secre 

placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of 


t exc $12 th 

per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support; and 

etermining such inability each and 28 infirmity shall be = con- 

sidered, and the aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated, and such pen- 

on shall commence from the date of the filing of the application in the 

Bureau of Pensions, after the passage of this act, upon proof that the dis- 

pany or disabilities then existed, and shall continue durog tke existence of 
o same. 


This clearly, to every unbiased mind, puts every case on its in- 
dividual merits and leaves it to him who is appointed to try the 
case to determine when due proof of the fact of disability is made 
in each particular case, so t it must stand alone on its own 
merits. But the Commissioner’s order says that when applicants 
reach the age of 62 they are not 5 to make any proof; but 
that the burden of proof shall shift to the Government to show 


that they are not disabled, notwithstanding the law requires them 
to show that they are disabled. 
The Government itself is granting the gratuity, and it is idle 
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to suppose that the Government would constitute itself a defend- 
ant to rebut a prima facie case against its gratuity. 

It never was supposed by Congress that, in authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who is a ministerial officer of the executive 
department, to make rules and regulations for the taking of 
proof, it was conferring upon him legislative power. Indeed, 


it is beyond the constitutional power of Con to delegate to 
the Secretary of the Interior the power to make laws. 

Congress can establish courts with judicial functions, and it 
can confer ministerial authority upon the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, but it can not authorize either the courts or the executive and 
ministerial officers to make laws. 

Manifestly the rules and regulations mentioned in the law as 
being within the authority of the 1 | of the Interior to 
make had reference to mode and form, and time and circum- 
stance, and not to substance. 

The case of Hamilton v. Dillin (21 Wallace), cited by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, sustains this position. 

In 1861 Congress authorized the President to declare certain 
States to be in insurrection and to prohibit commercial inter- 
course between them and the other States of the Union, but au- 
thorized him to license such persons as he chose to trade with the 
people of the insurrectionary States in such articles and for such 
time as he should name under the rules and regulations to be 
made by the Secre of the Treasury. 

He licensed the plaintiff in that case to trade in the prohibited 
territory in cotton on condition that he would obey the rule and 
regulation made by the Secretary of the Interior to pay 4 cents a 
pound upon all the cotton 7 and sold by him. The plaintiff 
accepted the conditions, paid the amount required for the license, 
and afterwards sued for its recovery from the surveyor of the 
port at Nashville. The Supreme Court, on page 89, said: 

These Reese acts of the executive department must be construed as one 

m. The license of the ident to hold commercial intercourse can 
not be separated, in determining this controversy, from the Treasury regu- 
lations which were adopted for the government of that intercourse, 

On page 91, the court said: 


The Government chose to im this condition. It supposed it had a 


right to doso. Noone was bound to accept it. No one was compelled to en- 
gage in the trade. Not the least compulsion was exercised. è plaintiffs 
endeavor to put the case as if they were obliged to pay this exaction to save 
their property. This is not a true view of it. 

On page 92 the court says: 


It is conceded that in many cases the power to make rules and regulations 
ona particular subject is a limited power, having respect to mode and form 
and time and circumstance, and not to su But it must also be con- 
ceded that in other cases the power is much more extensive and substantial. 

This shows that the rule is as first stated, and the other cases 
make the exception. The court illustrates the exception by re- 
ferring to the several powers granted in the Constitution, and 
then says, on page 93: 

The extensive effect given to these clauses is undoubtedly largely due to 
the character of the instrument and that of the donee of the powers, to wit, 
the Legislature of the United States, to whom the grantof a power means 
the nt ofa branch of sovereignty. It shows, however, that the rule of 
2 * depends, at least in some sort, upon the nature of the subject- 
ma . 

It is one thing for the people in convention assembled to appor- 
tion the power of government among three separate departments, 
conferring upon each a branch of sovereignty, and another thing 
to authorize the imposing of a condition upon the granting of a 
license, and still another thing to authorize a ministerial officer 
to make rules and regulations for the taking of testimony to prove 
a certain fact. 

Indisputably it was the intention of Congress that the disability 
mentioned in the act should be proved like other facts are proved— 
by evidence; and it will not be denied by a good lawyer that the 
known laws of evidence were to be applied, that the laws of evi- 
dence as they existed at the time of the passage of the act were 
to control. 

Evidence is said to include all the means by which any issue or 
fact the truth of which is submitted to investigation is proved 
or disproved. Proof is the effect of the evidence. 

In arriving at proof resort is sometimes had to presumptions. 
There are presumptions of law and presumptions of fact. Pre- 
sumptions of law are divided into conclusive and disputable, but 
as Republican Senators admit that the presumption sought to be 
established by the Executive order is not a presumption of law, I 
do not deem it necessary to discuss presumptions of law. These 
5 is, of law—are presumptions that are fixed 

y law and that are either conclusive or disputable. The trial 
court charges them to the jury. 

Greenleaf on Evidence, section 44, speaking of presumptions of 
fact, says: 

ey are in truth but mere a en which the jor premise 
a — law; they | belong D green — — 8 aod are om 


judged the common and received tests of the truth of propositions and 
in a As of arguments. They depend upon their own fd sa force and 


out 


It is thus seen that presumptions of fact are not rules laid down 
by a superior to an inferior, but they are deductions drawn by 
the trier of the issue of fact in each individual case. 

Congress thought the exclusive prerogative of prescribing pre- 
sumptions pertained to it, and, therefore,in March, 1896, enacted 
that the continued and unexplained absence of an enlisted man or 
officer from his home and family for a period of seven years, dur- 
ing which period no intelligence of his existence had been received, 
should create the presumption that he was dead. 

What was the necessity of this if the Secretary of the Interior 
could make such a law of presumption? ar ar enacted that 
the loss of the sight of both eyes, or the loss of both hands, or the 
loss of both feet constituted total and permanent helplessness, for 
which a pension was granted, and in the same section 8 
that if any other injury resulted in total and permanent helpless- 
ness, the ex-soldier should be pensioned. 

This shows that it was understood by Congress that if any par- 
ticular physica defect is to be held as constituting total helpless- 
ness or disability, it must be prescribed by Congress; otherwise 
the trier of the question of disability or total and permanent help- 
lessness must hear all the evidence applicable to that particular 
case and decide for himself whether the helplessness or disability 


exists. 
Mr. MALLORY. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit me 
to suggest to him also that in the act of March 3, 1885, Congress 
provided: 

That all applicants for pensionsshall be presumed to have 
at the ion of enlistment; but such presumption may be sTo baa o ey. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Just so. Iam indebted to the Senator. 

If the Commissioner were himself hearing the case and the 
mere fact of the age of 62 were in that particular case sufficient to 
satisfy his mind that the applicant is disabled, from his finding 
there would be no appeal; but if he has submitted the question to 
some one else to try it, that other ought to be permitted to con- 
sider every fact and circumstance bearing upon the pon, un- 
trammeled by any arbitrary rules of decision laid down by the 
Commissioner or the Secretary of the Interior. 

Chancellors are authorized by legislative enactment to make 
rules to govern trials in the courts over which they preside, but 
they are not thereby authorized to change the law, nor to make 
rules affecting the force and legal effect of the evidence. The 
act of Congress proceeds upon the presumption or assumption 
that every applicant is able to earn a ip a else there would 
be no sense in requiring him to prove disability to do so. He 
must establish his disability by the proof in his individual case 
if the law is to govern. If the Executive order is to govern, it 
1 ae the law, and he need not establish his disability. 

he idlest yet is the pretense that the Commissioner has ascer- 
tained, by his handling of pension Sr act that 62 years is 
the age when disability invariably suddenly obtains. If the Com- 
missioner were examining all men of the age of 62, while he would 
not have legal right to make a law on the subject, he could assert 
with some degree of assurance that he finds that at 62 years of 
age men are invariably disabled. 

But no men appear before him for examination except those 
who claim to be disabled. He can only ascertain of those claim- 
ing 4 the proportion of the disabled to those who do not 
prove disability. The able-bodied do not appear before him for 
examination. Therefore he can not better than other men have 
the means of knowing the proportion of disabled to the able- 
bodied men at the age of 62 years. 

Iam egos ha digress here far enough to read an article in Pub- 
lic Policy, edited by one who claims to have been a private soldier 
in the Third Michigan Infantry and a second lieutenant in the 
Twenty-first Michigan Infantry from 1861 to 1865. 

I do not adopt this as a part of my speech, but I read it for the 
purpose of showing to the Senate and to the country the view that 
is taken of this pension order by one, at least, of the ex-Union sol- 
diers who fought in the war between the States. Here is what 
he said. It is headed The largest bribe ever paid for votes:“ 

We shall undoubtedly be severely criticised for calling the recent service- 
pension order a bribe for votes. e are willing to submit to the criticism if 
our characterization of this order can be serviceable in securing the repudia- 
tion of the order by those having the power todoso. From all that has been 
said upon this subject we present four articles in this issue: 

1. “ Billions for pensions.“ 

2. “ The service-pension order.” 

8. “Rescind thi : 
4. “The President and pensions.” 
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the le who are taxed-for the purpose of the payment; robi of the 
s0! in whose behalf the payment is solicited rob- 
bery only stain on the honor of those who fought in 1861-18% that a 


m 


The payment to ir 
ict of nearly §149,000,000 S and the payment to them 
the enormous amount of $2,900,158,000, as shown by the table given in the 
le, “Billions for pensions.“ roba every soldier of all 
alty and patriotism and red level 
by mone bs enero tga The disgraceis 
yment of this money —. 5 iuo an 
are things pe ‘or; it also teaches 
has i and 


order, com- 
the Government to the payment of some $7,000,000 annually for many 
years as a bribe for the votes it may Win. . ame raat he 


le and the loyal so! of 1881-1865 will resent this their 
Fone in-warys tis will forever rendar i 
If pension pa: ta designed sole com te those who suffer 
from disabilities eaused by army service, they would be dis- 
ability and not blindly given to all soldiers, earn- 


à ts on considera 
be nine 0 tudle of the people, and could in no way 
place upon the een the stigma of receiving a price for his loyalty or pa- 


tism. 
aly They would ne ins SE Gen ke eer eee 


nuall: would not be a burden upon the resources 
woul lower the honor of American 
- Wea to our comrades of 1861-1865 to repudiate this last bribe for their 
votes insistent energy and demand that this order be re- 
pealed tive action or by meth of 
To tany criticism views on this sub, based on the suppo- 
sition that we are not of those who may be ben this order, we state 
that our service record can be found as that of a private soldier in 


Spa — Infantry, and a second lieutenant, Twenty-first Michigan Infantry, 


But I have said more than I intended to say on this branch of 
the subject. It is not because I object to the wi i aa 
70 


in meritorious applications, but it is because ject to the exer- 

cise of legislative power by an executive or judicial officer that I 
a 3 of th le. Its d 

is the representative e people. power and au- 

thority is the power and authority of the le, and they, the 

people, have a right to demand of those w its func- 


ents of Goy- 


to it, or to neglect 


occasion to say that l objection to the entire pension sys- 


the advantage of the Democratic Party nor anything of the usur- 
tions of the Republican party, however boldly they stood out 
Before his face, said in his a few days ago that the pension 


laws were ress. 
question the generosity of Congress; I deny the justice of Con- 
gress in pension legislation. 5 X 
uality of treatment by the laws is justice, yet when pensions 
are being distributed between Union soldiers and officers, the 
private soldier receives less than one-half as much as the officer 
under the same ci and in the same condition of case. 


in the service. 
F of the gratitude of the country 
ought its battles. Will any man contend that the 


to those who 


ving | they all, because while they contributed of their abundance she 


Government owes a greater debt of gratitude to its officers in the 
Army than to its private soldiers? Iwould hear him speak. The 
private soldier carried his knapsack, his rifle, his blanket on 
the march, and when night came he stood guard while the officer 
slept. comfortably in his tent, whether the elements were pro- 
pitions, the earth frozen with cold, flooded with rain, or making 
music to the falling of sleet. 

With benumbed hands he held his gun, while he walked on 
feet aching from cold. in wet clothing frozen until they crackled, 
for hours on sentry duty, and when the “imminent d breach 
came he stood in the very front of danger, and for this he re- 
ceived $13 per month, while the salaries of officers reached into 
the hundreds. Can it be possible that there is a less debt of grat- 


deter- itude to him than to such officers? 


As I have said, it can not be put upon the ground that the sery- 
ices of the officers redounded to greater advantage to the country, 
for this is not a payment for services but a tribute of the grati- 
tudéofthe Government. But if there are any to make such claim, 
I refer them to the case of the poor widow who threw into the 
treasury her two mites, making a farthing, while others threw in 
large sums of money, yet the Saviour said that she gave more than 


of 
her want cast in all of her living. 

Tf the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions had aright to change the pension laws, as is assumed in the 
order under discussion, I call upon him to change it so that the 
private soldier and the officer shall receive the same amount of 
pension in the same condition of ease, taking all the money that 
is appropriated for pensions and distributing it equally between 
the pensioners, both officers and men, and to that extent raising 
the pension of the private soldier to an amount equal to what the 
bar ote nie that ust. It 

ere is i is unj is unjust to require 
men to make certain proof in order to entitle them to pension, 
and then pass private acts giving pensions, and that in larger 
amounts, to others who have not conformed and who can not con- 
form to such 5 The pension laws ought to be equal 
and uniform. re ought not to be such a thing as a private 
pension. All men under like circumstances and like condition 
ought to be benefited alike, and there ought to be no private pen- 
sion giving to one when others equally as meritorious are denied. 

While the Commissioner of Pensions or the Secre of the 
Interior is making pension laws, I invite his attention to the cor- 
rection of this flagrant injustice. Of course I know he has no 
constitutional or legal power or authority to do this, but he has 
just as much pgp thes do this as he has to make an order fix- 
ing the age of 02 as that at which all men invariably suddenly 
become disabled. But Congress has the power to correct this in- 
justice, and it ought to do so. 

While Republican Senators have been quick to charge that 
Democrats have been infiuenced by partisan considerations in what 
we have said, no such charge can lie at their door, for they have 
said so; yet we must be pardoned for hesitating to believe that 
they entirely understand themselyes when they disclaim any 
partisan motives. 

Disrobed of isan considerations, surely the h of the 
Senator from Wisconsin would have been on a different key, 
In eul of the present Administration he defends the Presi- 
dent against any assault that could be made w him for prose- 
cuting the merger trust case. He selects to defend where nobody 
had accused. He fancies a charge against the President and an- 
swersit. He 55 that this trust was discovered by some western 
governors, I believe. But whoever discovered it, the Attorney- 
General found it out and ed the trust, which goes to the 
sor act i President of the United States as that much duty 

‘orm: 

What about the beef trust raising the price of beef to the poor 
to starvation heights, and the steel trust. and the sugar trust. and 
the oil trust? The Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] says there 
are 318 trusts. What has he done with the other 317? y are 
surely not hidden; for if the Senator from Iowa could find them, 
why could not the President find them? 

But, says the Senator from Wisconsin, the President appointed 
an arbitration board at the request of the coal barons and coal 
strikers to arbitrate their difference, and this is a great feat of 
American statesmanship. But has it done anything to destroy 
the coal trust—to prevent the recurrence of conditions which ex- 
isted when there was fear all over the land that there would be 
millions of le frozen to death for want of fuel, and when a 
carload of couldn’t run through the country because it 
would be seized by freezing people, rich and poor alike, in pro- 


tection of their lives? 

The eee President as a trust 
destroyer because insti! legal proceedings against one 
— 815, admitted by the Senator from Iowa to exiat. 

Why has not the sugar-refining trust been prosecuted by legal 
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proceedings? It seems to be so much in favor with both the Ex- 
ecutive and the Republican majority in Congress that a special 
session of Congress was called for its benefit. 

Enough recalcitrant Republicans were found to join the Demo- 
crats to put on an amendment to the Cuban reciprocity bill that 
would hold the hands of the sugar trust out of the pockets of the 
people; but another expedient was found in the negotiation and 
ratification of the treaty that would feed the greed of the sugar 
trust, and that it might be carried into effect a special session of 

ess was called to enact a law for its effectuation. 

one Republican extols the President as a trust destroyer 
because he instituted legal proceedings against one trust, an 
another virtually defends the trusts, it is not surprising that the 
Republican leaders should consider themselves reduced to that 
extremity where the only way they can find to defend the con- 
duct of their party is to attract attention from it by alleging that 
Democrats have been as guilty as they. Listen to this from the 
Senator from Iowa: 

Whatever may be said in condemnation of the trust evil, there are . 
few thoughtful citizens who have ever had any temptation to kill them 
by remedies which have never failed to produce the industrial misfortune 
out of which we escaped in 1896. 

That is to say, that if you kill off the trusts you will revert to 
conditions of 1896; therefore you should not kill off the trusts. 
The same Senator said, in discussing the Democratic proposition 
that the protective tariff is the mother of trusts: 

To me deny thet Nos are may be counted upon with reasonable cer- 
tainty to CTIDD e, if not destroy, almost any industry which it comes in con- 


4 . treating the trusts as an industry that ought not to be 
estroyed, 

The Democratic proposition is not between free trade and pro- 
tection for protection’s sake. The proposition is to antares | 
revise the tariff. Republicans say they ought to be permi 
to revise it; they have been permi 
been revised; they have for two Administrations had both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative de ts of Government, and there has 
been no revision. And they now whip with the party lash every 
man who dares to utter any desire for the revision of the tariff. 

If the Senator from Iowa is correct in his assertion that free 
trade would cripple if not destroy the trusts, then the trusts have 
not only been created but have been kept alive by a protective 


Given the markets of this country, the trusts haye raised the 

ices of their goods to such an extortionate amount that they 

ve thereby raised the money to fight legitimate competition in 
other countries, and they are waging a war of extermination 
against all competing industries in other countries. 

For instance, the trusts sell in foreign countries the of 
the trusts at from 25 to 125 per cent cheaper than they sell the 
same articles at home, the purpose being to drive their competi- 
tors out of business in foreign countries, so that the purchasers 
here will have no place to look for relief from the extortionate 
prices demanded of them from the trusts. 

At this point I wish to read just a short extract on the question 
of protection from a book entitled Thomas H. Benton,” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: 


5 
ly aggravated on account of the 3 
rose law would affect different sections. wae 5 z% 

It purported to benefit the rest of the country, but it undoubtedly worked 
real injury to the planter States, and there is small ground for wonder that 
the irritation over it in the region so affected should have been intense. 

The Senator from Wisconsin demands to know wherein the 
President is unsafe. Personally I do not criticise the President, 
but as a President I think it is hardly necessary to point out to a 
reading public wherein he is unsafe. He entered into the domain 
of a republic with which we were at peace and refused to parmis 
it to exercise sovereignty over its own territory. He asa 
pretext a treaty that we made in 1846 with that country, wherein 
the United States guaranteed to defend the sovereignty of that 
Government and to keep open the channels of commerce between 
the two oceans. 

Does any man in his senses believe that it was the intention of 
the Government of New Granada, when that treaty was made, 
that the Government of the United States should exclude the 
Government of New Granada from its own territory or from the 
exercise of sovereignty over its own territory? Treaties are to be 
construed like any other contracts, by the intention of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Nobody believes that such was the intention, either of the 
United pisie bod ed Granada, 5 which eons is the suc- 
cessor, an or the of protecting what was alleged 
to be the rights of a Pron corporation composed exclusively of 
citizens of France, If not done for the purpose of protecting the 


tted to revise it, and it has not. 


alleged rights of the Panama Canal Company, why does the Pres- 
ident say that the plan was fitly to end in further injury to 
the citizens of a friendly nation, whose enormous losses in their 

merous efforts to pierce the Isthmus have become a matter of 

9 tory? n 

If that is not its meaning, what is its significance? And it can 
not be supposed that the President sent to Congress a message in 
an important matter like this, if in any matter, containing idle 
and meaningless language. It will not with any degree of reason 
be contended that Great Britain, , Russia, France, Aus- 
tria, or Italy would have submitted to the treatment to which 
Colombia was subjected without war. 

If that is so, and the President were to take it into his head to 
override one of these great powers, as he did Colombia, we would 
at once be involved in a war. Is not such a man e? But it 
may be answered that there is no danger of his un ing such 
a thing with one of the great powers of the world. Then, would 


and dread of great powers? 

Indeed, I rather caught from the speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin that we would be afraid to treat France as we have 
treated Colombia; for while we invaded Colombia and segregated 
her territory, we must handle very delicately the New Panama 
Canal Company. For if that canal company were to undertake to 
raise its price, as I catch from tae speech of the Senator, above 
that agreed upon with the United States because of some supposed 
advantage in the event we pay the price to the Government of 
Panama, we would dare not proceed to pay that company the 
amount agreed upon, $40,000,000, and cut the canal, but we would 
have to stand the raise which they would make lest we might 
become involved with France, 

When Mr. McKinley died and Mr. Roosevelt was inducted into 
office Mr. Roosevelt permitted it to be given out that he intended 
to execute the policies of the late President through Mr. McKin- 
ley’s chosen appointees and advisers. I doubt not he was sincere 
in this, he was in office only a little while when through some 
cause Mr. McKinley’s old appointees found themselves misplaced 
until it has come about that one who was in close personal and 
political relation with the late President McKinley is at a disad- 
vantage before this Administration. 

True enough, it is not necessary to carry out the late President 
McKinley’s policies nor to retain his appointees and friends and 
advisers in order to constitute one a safe man for the executive 
office; but surely when one is so unstable and uncertain that in 
one moment he is proclaiming allegiance to the policies and ad- 
visers of his predecessor and in the next is removing his advisers 
and pursuing other and contrary policies. he is not sucha safe 
man as is described by the Senator from Wisconsin. He is nota 
safe man who refused expressly to obey a plain statute of Con- 
gress approved by him, such refusal at the risk of provoking war, 
although with a weak republic. Noris he a safe man who treats 
the appointing power as a 3 perquisite of the Executive. 

In this Government the laws are supposed to be made for and 
in behalf of the people. and all power and authority and discre- 
tion vested in the President of the United States is intended to be 
used entirely and exclusively for the benefit of the people, and not 


vicious 
in- | in any measure or degree as the personal property of the Execu- 


tive. 

He is nota safe man who would arbitrarily take a captain of the 
Army, as a mark of favoritism, and jump him over more than 800 
officers, thereby putting upon each one of these officers the stigma 
of incompetency, inefficiency, or unworthiness. He is not a safe 
man who would take an ex-penitentiary convict, guilty of a fur- 
tive crime, and make him a United States in one of the 
Territories. 

No man is worthy to be President of the United States who de- 
sires to be President of the United States. It is an office that 
ought neither be sought nor declined; it has too many responsi- 
bilities, too many cares, and too much work, if faithfully and effi- 
ciently administered, for any worthy man to desire it. If its 
functions are properly and faithfully performed, the incumbent 
must forget his individual affairs during the time of his incum- 
bency of the office, and forget everything else pertaining to tem- 
poral affairs except the good of all of the people of the entire 


country. 

But, Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than it 
was my intention, as I purposed to say only a few words in refer- 
ence to the encroachments of the executive upon the legislative 
department of the Government. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votesof the two 


Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12647) to 
establish a supreme court for the Indian Territory and to provide 
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for additional United States judges therein, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
0 1 9 and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
ows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment to the bill of the 
House, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows, to 
it: 


wit: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

That there shall be pons by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, four additional judges of the 
United States court in the Indian Territory, one for the northern 
district, one for the western district. one for the central district 
and one for the southern district. And said judges shall have ali 
the authority and exercise all the powers, perform like duties, and 
receive the same salary as other judges of said court, and shall 
each serve for a term of four years from date of appointment, 
unless said offices are sooner abolished bylaw. Neither the addi- 
tional judges, nor their successors in office, shall be members of 
the court of appeals for the Indian Territory, but they shall hold 
such courts in their respective districts as may be directed by the 
court of appeals of the Indian Territory, or majority of the judges 
thereof in vacation: Provided, That none of said judges shall 
have power to appoint clerks of courts, United States commis- 
sioners, or United States constables in said districts, and hereafter 
at least three terms of court shall be held in each year, at each 
place of holding court in the Indian Territory, the time to be fixed 
in the manner now provided by law. 

Sec. 2. All the laws of Arkansas heretofore put in force in the 
Indian Territory are hereby continued and extended in their op- 
eration so as to embrace all persons and estates in said Territory, 
whether Indians, freedmen, or otherwise, and full and complete 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the district courts in said 

erritory in the settlements of all estates of decedents, the 
guardianships of minors and incompetents, whether Indians, 
freedmen, or otherwise. 

The sum of twenty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 

yment of salaries of the judges hereby authorized, the same to 
be immediately available. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill to provide for additional 
United States judges in the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 


O. H. PLATT, 

C. D. CLARK, 

A. O. BACON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JOHN J. JENKINS, 


JOHN S. LITTLE. 
. Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the report will be agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I did not know that the confer- 
ence 1 had been to. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will regard the 
question as an open one, then. : 

Mr. BAILEY. If I understood the reading of the report cor- 
rectly, these new judges are not permitted to act as members of 
the court of a — — 5 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. Itis rather singular that this court in banc, as 
it now exists, should review the decisions of these new judges, 
and yet that these new Juge should not be permitted to review 
the decisions of those holding precisely equal authority with 
themselyes. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That was the provision of the 
House bill, and, after a somewhat strenuous conference, we felt 
obliged to take it. 

Mr. FORAKER. Does this provision apply to the four judges 
already in office? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; these are four additional judges, for the 
appointment of whom we provided only afew days ago, We 
sent that bill to the House, and they have sent it back here, pro- 
viding for the additional indges and also establishing certain 
places at which court shall be held. 

Mr. FORAKER, Iwas inquiring as to the four judges who 
are already in office. Are they the four who were provided for 
two or three years ago? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; sixteen years ago we organized a court in 
the Indian Territory, and Congress has increased the number of 


judges until I believe the Territory is now divided into four dis- 
tricts, each having a judge, and those four judges, sitting in banc, 
now constitute the court of appeals, The anomaly which this bill 


presents is it appoints four more judges equal in authority and 
in all other respects, except they are not permitted to serve as 
members of the court of ap 

Mr. President, I am free to say that I believe, as I have always 
believed, that that court of 8 ought to be abolished. I have 
stated on this floor once before during the present session that 
the court in banc is to-day obsolete in almost every enlightened 
civilized system of jurisprudence, and I regret that the Territorial 
court of appeals was not entirely abolished. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Senator from Texas, if he 
has served on conference committees, must know how difficult it 
is to come to an agreement. I assure that Senator that the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate have had very great trouble to 
arrive at an agreement at all. This is the best that can be done. 
It might be better in some ts, but the aperon necessity 
for the appointment of four additional judges in that Territory 
was such that we felt we must come to an agreement, and this is 
the best that we could do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the report of the committee of conference. 

The report was agreed to. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. LODGE. Imove thatthe Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 14623, known as the Philippine government 
bill.” It is not my purpose to ask the Senate to go on with the 
bill at present. I merely move that it be taken up, and when it 
shall have been taken up I shall yield. 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 
Does the Senator from Massa- 


The PRESIDENT Re tempore, 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. LODGE. As I have stated, I should like to have the bill 
taken up, and then I shall yield. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill referred to by him, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 14623) to amend an act approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, and for other and to amend an act approved 
March 8, 1902, entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenue 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,” and to amend 
an act approved March 2, 1903, entitled ‘‘An act to establish a 
standard of value and to provide for a coinage system in the Phil- 
ippine Islands,” and to provide for the more efficient administra- 
tion of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other 


r. DUBOIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The peoa is on the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill named by him. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I rose to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and I thought the Chair had recognized 
me, as I was anxious to be heard. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator from Massachusetts moved to take 
up a certain bill, and I should like to know what the bill is. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the Philippines bill. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President-— 

Mr. LODGE. Iam aware that there is to be discussion upon 
the bill. I merely asked that it be taken up, and then, if oppor- 
tunity offers, of course it will be open to debate. The bill has 
not even been read. I am not asking to have it read now, as I do 
not pro’ to go on with it at this time. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, however, that there will be discussion on the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wished to have the bill taken up. Of 
course, a motion to take it up is not debatable. 

PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a pension bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEAN. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that circumstances prevented me from asking the consideration of 
the bill while other Senators were making such requests. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us consider all of the pension bills or 


none. 

Mr. KEAN. This is only one. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us consider them all together. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope we shall get all the pension bills dis- 

of this evening. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall object to the consideration of an 
particular pension bill now. Let us have them all taken up an 
passed. so as to give every Senator a fair chance. 

Mr. M ER. Mr. President 
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Mr. GALLINdER. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota 
for a request. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
if the Senate be in session at 7.30 o’clock this evening, it 8 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected pension bills on the Calen- 
dar until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. WARREN. Unless we shall in the meantime 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why not take up the pension bills now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] desires an executive session now. I understand the 
intention is to hold an evening session or else to continue in ses- 
sion until 8 o’clock this evening. We can easily complete the 
Pension Calendar in half an hour. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will make that request after 
we shall have spent a couple of hours upon the Calendar in the 
consideration of unobjected bills, I shall not object; but I do not 
want an order of that kind to be made until we have first had an 
opportunity to consider the Calendar of unobjected cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire withhold that motion until the Chair can lay before the 
Senate a bill from the House of Representatives? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

OAHU RAILWAY AND LAND COMPANY, 

The bill (H. R. 14500) to ratify and confirm the present right 
of way of the Oahu Railway and Land 9 through the 
military reservation of Kahauiki, Territory of Hawaii, was read 
the first time by its title. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may now proceed to consider that bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read the second 
time at length, subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 
ad sheer Ts th Sate hoe a 
to the Oaha Railway and Land ADAY. SOTO g — right of way 40 feat 
wide for a railway of said company through military reservation of 
Kahauiki, district of Kona, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands, be, and the same are 
hereby, ratified and confirmed. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, porre to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BRO wNIxNd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 4718) to authorize the Spuyten Duyvil and Fort Mor- 
ris Railroad Company and its lessee, the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, to build and maintain bridges 
or other structures for their railroad across the Spuyten Duyvil 


Creek and the Harlem River north of the Harlem River pier and 
bulkhead line as now established in the city of New York; and 
A bill (S. 5504) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 


the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River, approved March 29, 1904. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with 
amendments the bill (S. 5092) to amend an act making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, ap- 

roved June 13, 1902, making appropriation for improving Trinity 
River, Texas; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court for the Indian Ter- 
Ay! and to provide for additional United States judges therein, 
and for other purposes. . 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
oe bw aR Houses on the amendments of the House to the follow- 

g bills: 

A bill (S. 76) granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell; 

5 bill (S. 128) granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 


on; 
A bill (S. 3489) granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; and 
eae bill (S. 8734) granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 

A bill (S. 2698) to establish a life-saving station at or near the 
entrance of Tillamook Bay, Oregon; and 


A bill (S. 5557) to authorize the board of county commissioners 
of the county of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River between 
e and West Springfield, in said county and Common- 
wealth. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After four hoursand fifty min- 
utes in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J, 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
tothe report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 14754) providing for the restoration or maintenance 
of channels, or of river and harbor improvements, and for other 


pu 3 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9891) giving the con- 
sent of Congress to the removal of the restrictions on the sale of 
Puyallupallotted lands, and confirming and legalizing sales thereof 
since March 3, 1908. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
bill (H. R. 12533) to authorize the Paragould and Memphis Rail- 
road Company to construct a bridge across St. Francis River; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had with 
amendments the bill (S. 4401) to grant to the State of Minnesota 
certain lands for forestry purposes; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the 3 of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 12833) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 


TRINITY RIVER (TEXAS) IMPROVEMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5092) to 
amend an act making appropriations for the construction, ir, 
and 333 of certain public works on rivers and e 
and for other purposes, approved June 13, 1902, making appropria- 
tion for improving Trinity River, Texas. 

The amendments of the House of Representatives were, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the provision in an act 6 for the constru 
repair, and preservation of certain Re lic works on rivers and harbors, an 
for other p approved June 13, 1902, making appropriation for improv- 
JJ T 
the constriction of one lock ‘and dam on the river between the month and 
section 

And to amend the title so as to read: An act to amend ‘An act 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and rva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,’ ayproved June 13, 1902, making appropriation for im- 
proving Trinity River, Texas.“ 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE, 


The bill (H. R. 12533) to authorize the Paragould and Memphis 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across St. Francis River 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be put 
upon its passage. It is merely to construct a bridge across the 
St. Francis River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas say that the bridge is all right? 

Mr. BERRY. It is all right; and I have authority from the 
Committee on Commerce to report it, if necessary. I join in the 
request of the Senator from Missouri that unanimous consent be 
given for its present consideration. g 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Thope we will now take up unobjected cases 
on the Calendar, the pension bills and other bills that are House 
bills, and dispose of them all. We can do it in a few minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. What bills? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Unobjected House bills and pension bills. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not want.any iron-bound rule as to the 
kind of bills. If there are Senate bills not objected to they should 


be considered 

Mr. ELL. Imean House bills unobjected to. What 
is the use of wasting our time in passing Senate bills? 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator please, I think we can get a 
little bill passed, where there is no objection to it at either end of 
aero Ei even if it is a Senate bill. I want to have those bills 


Mr. COCKRELL. Well, then, we may go on and do nothing. 

Mr. WARREN. Ih the request of the Senator from Mis- 
souri may be granted. ere are four small claims bills, the four 
together 3 to less than $2,000, that have come from the 
Honse, and unless they are passed at once of course they can not 
reach the President in time. I should be glad to have those bills 
considered, that they may be disposed of before we proceed to the 
consideration of ion bills. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is right. 

Mr. WARREN. Lask unanimous consent to take up those four 
cia claims bills. They are unobjectedto. I have the numbers 

Mr. MALLORY. There are a number of House bills which 
have been on the Calendar for some time that are just as impor- 
tant as those bills, as far as I know. Ido not see why we should 
not include all mnobjected House bills. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. PETTUS. Was not unanimous consent given to take up 
the Calendar of unobjected House bills on the request of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so under- 

stand it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected House pension bills on 
the Calendar, and also the four claims bills which were mentioned 
by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest as an amendment the request I 
made before. Itis plain that we can pass every one of those bills, 
and we could have passed many of them while we haye been 

ie 8 House pension bills and other unob- 
ject 


Mr. PORED I have in charge an unobjected House bill, 

12775 r TO to get consideration for it at some time. 

pro tempore. The Senatorfrom Missouri asks 
Bolir pa That the Senate apna to the consideration 
of unobjected House bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not see any reason why we should not 
take up the Calendar and dispose of all the unobjected cases. We 
can do it in a little while. It does not make any difference 
whether they are Senate bills or House bills, provided they are 
unobjected to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- | 
quest of the Senator 5 Missouri: | 
m 5 I object, unless unobjected bills generally are 

inc 


MARTHA W. CUSHING. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3734) | 
granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 5 ason 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as . 

That the Senate agree to the House amendment. 


P. J. MeC UHR, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LoUDENSLAGER, 


GEORGE R. PATTERSON, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
MARY H. CORNELL. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to bill (S. 2 


granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell, having met, after full 


and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate agree to the aa 5 


7 — 


P. J. McCumser, 

Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
GEORGE R. PATTERSON, 

Conferees on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ANNIE COLT M’COOK. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3489) 
granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook, having met, after full 
and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 

P. J. McCcmser, 
N. B. Scorr, 

Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
GEORGE R. PATTERSON, 

Conferees on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to, 
CLARA M, GIHON. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 128) 
granting an increase of pension to Clara M. Gihon, having met, 
alter full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate agree to the Honse amendment. 
P. J. MCCUMBER, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
GEORGE R. PATTERSON, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

FORESTRY GRANT TO MINNESOTA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4401) 
to grant to the State of Minnesota certain lands for tends p 
poses, which was, on page 2, line 6, after the word “ 
insert: 


And provided further, That the la the gn = — shall be cared for and 
„FFC Nad tor forestry 
Pigg: Pax a 2 or any — cease to be so the 

lands or such part revert to the Daited Stn States panne become a part of 

the public 8 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate concur in the House 

| amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of unobjected House pension bills on the Calendar. I 
make that as a motion, not as a request. 

Mr. WARREN. Is that motion in order, Mr. President? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Isimply make the motion in order that I 
may get a hearing. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hardly thinks a 
motion of that kind could be 355 being a motion for the 
immediate consideration of a number of cases. 

Mr. WARREN. I move to take up the Calendar of unobjected 
cases. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I said. 

Mr. WARREN. If I am in order, I ask that we take up the 
Calendar for the consideration of unobjected bills 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is no more in order than 
the prior motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My motion was to take up the unobjected 
House pension bills upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can undoubtedly 
make a motion to proceed to the consideration of one particular 
pension bill, but the Chair doubts if the Senator can make a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of a dozen or twenty or a 
hundred bills. 
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Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Senator can as well make 


that motion as the Senator from W; can make a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of all the cases on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem . The Chair, of course, has no 
right to lay the utes Calendar before the Senate for its e 
ation. 

Mr. KEAN. The unfinished business, being the Philippines 
bill, is before the Senate, and is in order. 

Mr. CULLOM. Is it in order, Mr. President, to ask that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected cases - not to 
make a onan. but to ask unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly it is. 

Mr. CULLOM. I make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ilinois asks 
unanimons consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected cases on the Calendar. The Chair would suggest to 
the Benatar that he add under Rule VIIL.” 

Mr. CULLOM. I include that in the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is ieee objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming and Mr. MALLORY. I objec 

Mr. KEAN. Then the unfinished business is the P 8 
bill, is it not, Mr. President? The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobo], who is in charge of the bill, not being present, I do 
not want him to lose his rights. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, if there is nothing before 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill (8. 5304) for the relief of the heirs of George T. How- 
ard. Of course, I shall not insist on it if some order is adopted 
for the general consideration of bills. 

Mr. S NER. Will the Senator indicate the character of the 
bill for which he asks consideration? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is a small claims bill. Iwas about to 
suggest that if any agreement is reached to take up the Calendar 


or to take up the Calendar of ‘unobjected House bills, or some- | the 


thing of that kind, I shall not insist on the consideration of this 
bill; but it seems to me that we are without business just now, 
and I think we might as well pass the Senate bill to which I have 
called attention. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro. enn The Chair has promised to 
recognize the Senator from [Mr. WARREN}. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I yield t to 0 the! Senator from Wxoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not like to object to the 


consideration of any bill, but I do not like to go home from this | structed under this 
to my people ar and to the country | structure 
that, while we have had a long winter session, we have not once | pa 


Senate and undertake to explain 


taken up the Calendar and proceeded regularly under it. Iam 
unwilling to give my consent to take up even pension bills, if no 
others can be taken up. Iam willing to take the responsibility 
of objecting to them. 

Iam willing to take up unobjected House bills as such, or to 
take up the Calendar of unobjected business as a Whole: but I 
at opt to taking up any business at this time which gives individ- 

reference. All ought to stand on the same ine, eith either 555 
House bills or all Senate bills, or both, as the case ma: 
jected cases; otherwise we had better not go to the og Bean at 
al in my judgment, 

r. COCKREL KRELL. This is the first Congress that I recall where 
— Senate did not take up unobjected House bills and pass them. 
That has been the universal rule. 

Mr. WARREN. Always. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It oa been done time and and before 
ana close of a session 3 bills would all be disposed 
of. I think it is a courtesy due to the other House, as we ask 
them opas our bills. We could have passed every one of the 
House bills on the Calendar by this time. I know every one of 
them, and I have got every one of them marked. 

Mr. STEWART. Is it in order to proceed to the consideration 
of the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will withdraw the objection I made to the 
sit ig for the consideration of House bills 

r. COCKRELL, I ask for the consideration of unobjected 
House bills, to be taken up in their regular order; but if a bill 
leads to any discussion I shall certainly object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem e Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Se eit House bills on the Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and that order is made. 


ESTATE OF GEORGE W. SAULPAW, 


The bill (H. R. 1513) for the relief of the estate of George W. 
Saulpaw was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That bill will lead to discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The bill (H. R. 2871) toi rate the Mutual Fire Insurance 
eae the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 


N. I think that bill will certainly take time, and 


Mr. ALLISO 
I oot to its consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 
ESTATE OF WARREN MITCHELL, 


The bill (H. R, 1700) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Warren Mitchell, deceased, wes announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that bill be passed over; it will lead to 
discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Té will be passed over. 


UNION PIONEER MINING AND TRADING COMPANY. 


The bill (H. R. 6780) authorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and 
Trading Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
oe wheres in the district of Alaska, was announced as next 
in order 

Mr. NELSON. I think that bill had better go over. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that 
that bill was reported 3 the Committee on Com- 
merce, by the Senator from Ar. [Mr. Berry], and it is on 
the ; und is a House bill. I hope it will be considered and 
passed at this time. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment, in section 2, on page 2, after the 
word river,“ at the end of line 18, to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That under this act and toits 
ltvisentions niall tea law structure shall be known 5 
a post route, and the same is T W. 
also, no higher c 4 — for the © same of 


mails, the troops, o 
pon miie ho paid To l for Crensportation over railroads or public highways 


So as to make the section read: 


Sxc. 2. That such bridge shall pon reasonable Signal for the pamage of 
draw shall be opened 1 . 
ain eat r Kind nd ot bridge ia co from to ae 

reon, a own sunset 

son of Hebe cat eg 8 tsor other signals as the Light- 3 shall 

8 be; an a Uni 1 bolt the pint dons . 9 

and a 1 s 

lage la tho ueg of sai bridge shall 8 nied to al telegraph and telephone 

80 constructed ted as not to 


act and according to its uitati shall a wal 
and shall own and recognized as a route, the same is 
no higher charge shall 


made for franeportation over ‘mails, the troops, s 
nitions of war of the nited States than: the rato por mile A for natapat 
tion over railroads or public highways leading to bridge. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 


The bill (H. R. 6493) to ratify and confirm act No. 47 of the 
legislative assembly of the Territory of Arizona was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KEAN. That bill is all right, and I hope it will be passed. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


DISTRICT TAX LAW, 


The bill (H. R. 8690) to amend the law relating to taxation in 
8 70 eee of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the 
ole 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PURE-FOOD BILL. 


The bill (H. R. 6295) for preventing the adulteration or mis- 
branding of foods or drugs, and for regulating traffic therein, 
ne ce RE si ih tg an as next in order on the 

endar. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that bill be passed over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move thai the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of that bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pe spa ee will be voted down. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let us take a vote on it. 

Mr. KEAN. Thatmotionis contrary to the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. SPOONER. That violates the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, Mr. President. 
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Eee COCKRELL. The Senator should not violate the agree- 


Tho PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent was giyen 
to consider unobjected House bills. This is an objected House 
bill, and so the motion is not inorder, Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 

JOHANN A. KILLIAN, 


The bill (H. R. 10688) for the relief of Johann A. Killian was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LIFE-SAVING MEDAL TO JOHN HORN. 

The bill (H. R. 10306) to authorize a duplicate medal to be 
struck off and presented to John Horn, of Detroit, Mich., for life- 
saving, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF MARY KEATING, 

The bill (H. R. 10511) for the relief of the estate of Mary Keat- 
ing was considered as in Committee of the Whole 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, an 

ESTATE OF MARY P. GILMORE. 

The bill (H. R. 6921) for the relief of the estate of Mary P, Gil- 
more was considered as in Committee of the Whole 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PHARMACY IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The bill (H. R. 23) in relation to pharmacy in the Indian Ter- 
ritory was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COLUMBIA BREWING COMPANY, OF SHENANDOAH, PA, 


The bill (H. R. 3393) for the relief of the Columbia Brewing 
Company, of Shenandoah, Pa., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD OF NEW MEXICO, 


The bill (H. R. 5755) for the relief of small-holding settlers 
within the limits of the grant of land to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Company in the Territory of New Mexico was announced 
as next in order on the Calendar 
Mr, CULBERSON. That bill will probably lead to some in- 
quiry at least. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I do not think the Senator will object to 
that bill. It has been examined thoroughly by the committee and 

certainly there is no objection to it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am compelled, Mr. President, to ask 

either for the reading of the report o or to ‘object to the bill. 

ist HANSBROUGH. Could nota very small portion of the 

rt be read? I can send it to the desk. 
r. CULBERSON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill goes over. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, PA. 

The bill (H. R. 10208) for the relief of Allegheny College, at 
Meadville, Pa., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was ‘reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACOB SWIGERT. 

The bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of Jacob Swigert, late de 5 
uty collector, seventh Kentucky district, was considered as 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXEMPTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) relating to the exemption 
of all private property at sea, not contraband of war, from cap- 
ture or destruction by belligerent powers, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CULLOM. I 8 7 that joint resolution will be passed. 

Mr. OULBERSO desire to know from the chairman of the 
Committee on Pairs ia Relations if that joint resolution has been 
reported panto by his committee? 

r. CULLOM. I think it was actually unanimously re aot 
pone time ago. It is thesame resolution on which I spoke 


Thej joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER S, ROSENTHAL. 
The bill (H. R. 9457) for the relief of Alexander S; Rosenthal 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


G. H. DEAREN. 


The bill (H. R. 11337) for the 1 5 of G. H. Dearen was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whol: 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANDE RONDE RESERVATION, OREG, 

The bill (H. R. 11966) to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians located upon the Grande Ronde Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon, and to make an appropriation to carry the same 
into effect, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, in section 2, page 6, line 21, after the word 
4 595 ” to strike out “ treaty” and insert ‘ agreement; so as to 


aed 2, That for the be e of this act into ef- 
fect, the 5 of the Tater rior ahal be, an 
directed to sell, 


i is 3 authorized and 
under such rules and ions as he oe EREDA andat 
such times and 1 he may designate, and shall, within ys after 
the ratification of this agreement, advertise all that 1 ‘the Gand Ronde 
pene es on re g unallotted on the date of the said agreement, ex- 


the 440 acres of land reserved for Government uses at the time 
— = chee the Goao severalty were made, said unallotted lands approximating 
acres. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was 3 to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was con 

The amendment was 888 to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third 3 and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to 


EDWARD J. FARRELL, 


The bill (H. R. 10516) for the relief of Edward J. Farrell was 
oe ea as the next business in order on the Calendar, and was 
rea 

Mr. KEAN, Let us have the report read. It seems to be a bill 
which releases land under water in the city of New York. Itis 
rather an important bill. Ishould like to have the report read. 

Mr. CULBERSON. There is no report. 

Mr. KEAN. There must be some reason for it, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be passed over. 

Mr. KEAN. It involves land under water. It seems to me it 
is rather a serious matter of legislation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


ADOLPH WEINHOLD. 


The bill (H. R. 13218) for the relief of Adolph Weinhold was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to remit 
the forfeiture which may have attached to lot 15 in block 4in 
A. E. Randle’s subdivision of land in the District of Columbia 
by reason of the fact that Adolph Weinhold was an alien when 
he obtained a deed to it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHECKS OF DISTRICT DISBURSING OFFICERS. 


The bill (H. R. 18778) to pees foe for the settlement of certain 
outstanding checks drawn by the disbursing officers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT CODE, 


The bill (H. R. 4085) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia” was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to add to the code the 
following section: 

SEC. Sa. Whoever, being in possession of received 
upon a written and conditional contract of sale, ie n intent te 5 ade aud sells, 
conveys, conceals, or aids in concealing the same, or removes the same from 
the District of Columbia without we . of the vendor, before 
ance 5 the hap ped precedent to uiring the title thereto. 
Shab ie fine of not more than or by imprisonment for mo: 
ninety 


rform- 
m pe 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRAUDULENT SALE OF MERCHANDISE, 
The bill (H. R. 5067) to prevent the frandulent sale of mer- 
chandise was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments, 
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The first amendment of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia was to strike out section 1, as follows: 

That a sale of any portion of a stock of merchandise in the District of Co- 
lumbia, otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade in the and 
VCC of mer- 
chan in be 


gence, the cost price to the seller, of each articl 

included in the sale; and unless such pure Sp ease Se Says eee 

the sale, in good faith, make full, explicit inquiry of the selleras to nam 

and places of residence or places of ess of each and all of the creditors of 

theseller and the each creditor; and unless the shall 

at least ten days before the in good faith, notify or cause to be notified, 
y or by registered 


cise of reasona 


has knowledge, 8 mnt Ftd ick ok dilige = 
r w. or can, e exercise of reasonable n 
acquire knowledge of said sale, and of the said cost price of the 
merchandise to be sold, and of the price pro to be paid therefor by the 
ie a a The seller shall at 1 before such sale fully and 
thfully answer, in writing, under oath, and all of said inquiries. 
And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That it shall be the duty of e person who shall bargain for or purchase 
any stock of goods, ack recone bale for cash or credit, within 
the District of Columbia, to demand and receive from the vendor 


thereof, 
and if the vendor be a co! tion then from a — 1 — officer or t 
thereof. at least Ave da ‘ore the consummation of such bargain or pure 


and at least five days 
the 


evi 

ing the names and addresses of all of the creditors of said vendor, 
with the amount of indebtedness due or owing, or to become due or owing, 
by said yendor to each of such creditors, and if there be no such creditors, a 
written statement, under oath, to that effect; and it shall be the duty of such 
vendor to such statement at least five days before any sale or trans- 
fer by him of any stock of wares, or merchandise in 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, to insert the following as a new sec- 
tion: 

Serc. 2. That after having received from the vendor the written statement, 
under oath, mentioned in section 1,the vendor at least five days before 
. 5 . 

ying or delivering © vendor an 0¹ urchase price or 
Seaton therefor, ae or other ee of indebtedness 


3 
for the same, in good faith notify or cause to be notified, 


order, or A any 

note or other evidence of indebtedness 

ed from his the statement, under oath, 5 

i m vendor the ent, underoath, as N 
and without also having notified or caused to be notified all of the credito: 


of the vendor named in such statement as in this section prescribed, such 


pure! gale, or er shall, as to any and all creditors of the vendor, be 
conclusively presumed fraudulent and void. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was to insert the following as a new sec- 


tion: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President. I presume the bill is confined in 
its operation to the District of Columbia. Iwill ask whether it is. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Entirely so. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. It is entirely confined to the District of 
Columbia. A similar law is on the statute book of almost every 
State. It is very much needed in the District. The bill has been 
gone over 1 75 ae ’ > 

. 3 . 

duty of e TSON w. oror 
et aoe 3 or merchandise in bulk, for oor within 
the District of Columbia—— 

Mr. MALLORY. Itis confined to the District of Columbia. 
I will move an amendment to the title so as to read in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.“ 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. , 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were conc in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HansprovuaH, the title was amended so as 
to read: A bill to prevent the fraudulent sale of merchandise in 
the District of Columbia.” 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

The bill (H. R. 10417) to prevent cruelty to certain animals in 
the District of Columbia was announced as the next business in 
order on the Calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. I am entirely in sympathy with the purpose of 
the bill, but it is a very elaborate bill, and it goes so far as to pro- 
vide that a man whoinnocently purchases in another State a horse 
with a docked tail can not bring him into the District. 
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It seems to me to be going too far. I think it is a bill which 
ought to be considered more, and I object to its consideration. 


Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator will withdraw his objection 
to the bill. I inly will feel, if he does not, that I shall have 
to object to bills right straight along. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut and other Senators. Oh, no. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no use at all of saying that. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is a bill which has been carefully considered 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia, bothin the House 


es | and in the Senate, and I do not believe that any man who sym- 


pathizes with a dumb animal will object to the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I very much question the right to prohibit the 
bringing of personal property from one State or District into an- 
other, when it doesnot affect the health, morals, or good order of 
the place into which it is brought. 

I myself believe that the practice of docking horses is a cruel 
and useless one. Cruelty is always bad, and when it is useless it 
is doubly bad. But it looks to me like the friends of the bill 
ought to remove it from all possible valid Jegal objections, and I 
do incline to the belief that the State of West Virginia, for in- 
stance, could not forbid the bringing into that State from the 
State of Massachusetts of personal property which does not affect 
the health, morals, or peace of that State. It seems to me to be 


going a long way. 
together | Mr. SCOTT. Why will not the Senator amend the bill? 


Mr. LODGE. Iam perfectly willing to do that. 
Mr. SCOTT. Let us amend the bill. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I hope we will observe the rule that where 
there is an objection the bill will be passed over. We have 
all the House bills but four, until we come to the pension 
ills. Let this bill be laid aside, If we do not have time to con- 
sider it at this session, no will spoil until next session, and 
on 


then 5 it, after full di 5 

Mr. . Iwill agree that the bill may go over, with the 
understanding that if we have time either to-night or to-morrow 
it will be called up. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to see passed a bill to prevent the 
ise Fe horses. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say a single word. 
The Senator from Texas expressed perfectly my objection to the 
bill. I think docking is a cruel and useless tice, and that we 
ought to stop it in the District. I am heartily in favor of it, but 
when you say that an innocent purchaser who buys a horse with 
a docked tail in New York or Massachusetts, or anywhere else 
you please, shall not bring his property with him into the Dis- 
trict, I think yon are entering upon pretty dangerous ground. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on the other hand I wish 
to say to the Senator from Massachusetts that if the bill is only 
made applicable to the District and persons are permitted to bring 
in horses from Virginia and Maryland and other States, it will be 
an utterly useless legislative act. 

Mr. SCOTT. Y 


x Fes. 
Mr. GALLINGER. And it might as well be abandoned. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the next case on the Calendar. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The regular order! 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF WYOMING AVENUE. 


The bill (H. R. 14424) for the extension of Wyoming avenue to 
eee street west was considered as in Committee of the 
ols. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TOWN-SITE FUND. 


The bill (H. R. 12382) authorizing the payment of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw town-site fund, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has heretofore been 
read in full to the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It need not be read . The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] objected to it, but he now with- 


draws his objection. 
Mr. BAILEY. I find upon examination that this money is a 
joint fund belonging to both the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 


fore it would be difficult, at least. if not impossible, to apply 
a part of it to a separate Chickasaw indebtedness without adjust- 
ing the equities between the two tribes, and I will not attempt to 
oit. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OX BOW POWER COMPANY. 


The bill (H. R. 11972) to authorize the Ox Bow Power Com- 
y, of South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Missouri 
iver was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN MILITARY ROLLS AND RECORDS. 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) providing for the transfer 


of certain mili rolls and records from the Interior and other 
Departments to the War Department was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to theSenate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
> ELIZABETH E. CONATT. 

The bill (H. R. 13605) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth E. Conatt was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth E. 
Conatt, widow of Harrison Conatt, late of e oo H, Fourth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of 
$12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELLA F. KENNEALY. 

The bill (H. R. 15183) granting a pona to Ella F. Kennealy 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 1 to 
place on the pension roll the name of Ella F. Kennealy, helpless 
and dependent daughter of David Kennealy, late of the U. S. S. 
Alleghany, Wissahickon, and Princeton, United States Navy, and 
to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

e bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ARMOUR W. PATTERSON. 
The bill (H. R. 15148) granting an increase of pension to Armour 
W. Patterson was consi as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Armour W. Pat- 
rson, late of Company A, First Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOSEPH A, COX. 

The bill (H. R. 15126) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A. Cox was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It po 
poses to place on the 55 roll the name of Joseph A. Cox, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, war 
with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN TRADER. 

The bill (H. R. 11335) granting an increase of pension to John 
Trader was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pio 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Trader, late 
of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMMA A, WEBSTER. 

The bill (H. R. 7497) granting a pension to Emma A. Webster 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Emma A. Webster, widow 
of Israel B. Webster, late captain Company I, Tenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LAWRENCE LE BRON. 

The bill (H. R. 15076) granting an increase of pension to Law- 

rence Le Ben was 9 ah Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Lawrence Le 

5 late of 5 Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 

Infantry, and to pay hi 

that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GRACE DRESSEL. 


The bill (H> B. 0725) granting. ion to Grace Dressel was 

considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 

the ion roll the name of Grace Dressel, widow of Fritz Dres- 

sel, late musician, Eighth Regiment United States Infantry, and 

to pay her a ion of $12 per month and $2 per month additional 
account of the minor child of said Fritz Dressel until she reaches 
o age of 16 5 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


i 


a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 


THOMAS L. SWEENEY, 


The bill (H. R. 14512) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

L. Sweeney was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the ion roll the name of Thomas L. Sweeney, 

Tate of Company F, 5 Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 830 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

STEPHEN M. FERGUSON, 

The bill (H. R. 13592) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
M. Ferguson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“seventy-two ”’ and insert ‘‘ fifty; ’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Stephen M. Fe: m, late 
lieutenant-colonel Thirty-ninth ment e Aah ee? Infantry, and 
per aes pension at the rate of per month in of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

AARON TAYLOR, 

The bill (H. R. 4771) granting a pension to Aaron Taylor was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Aaron Taylor, late of Company H, 
Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACOB REITZEL. 

The bill (H. R. 5012) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Reitzel was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob Reitzel, Tato 
of Company C, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARRIET J. WOODBURY. 


The bill (H. R. 7373) granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury 
was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Harriet J. W , widow of 
Everett T. Woodbury, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment 
orm de Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JENNIE A. BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 14524) granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Jennie A. Brown, widow of 
James M. Brown, late of Company I, One hundred and fortieth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 

SAMUEL H. PHILLIPS. 

The bill (H. R. 14521) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
H. Phillips was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel H. Phillips, 

te of Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER P, NELSON, 


The bill (H. R. 14572) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander P. Nelson was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It 
eae to place on the pension roll the name of Alexander P. 

elson, late first lieutenant Company K, Eighty-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AZARIAH s. ELWOOD, 

The bill (H. R. 14541) granting an increase of 

riah S. Elwood was consi 


ion to Aza- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, It 
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proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Azariah S. El- 
wood. late assistant surgeon, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRINCE A. GATCHELL, 

The bill (H. R. 14531) granting an increase of pension to Prince 
A. Gatchell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
8 to place on the pension roll the name of Prince A. 

tchell, late captain Company E, First Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMMA W. HAYS. 

The bill (H. R. 13805) granting a pension to Emma W. Hays 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
wee on the pension roll the name of Emma W. Hays, widow of 

oseph H. Hays, late first lieutenant, Thirtieth Regiment United 
States Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $17 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MATTHIAS RIDENOUR. 

The bill (H. R. 14859) granting an increase of pension to Mat- 
thias Ridenour was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Matthias Ride- 
nour, late of Company H, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension $40 per month in lien of that 
he is now receiving. : 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LESLIE C. ARMOUR. 

The bill (H. R. 14001) granting an increase of pension to Leslie 

C. Armour was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Leslie C. Armour, 
ins of Company B, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, war 
with Spain, and to pay him a pension of $17 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANNIE HYNES. 


The bill (H. R. 13816) granting a pension to Annie Hynes was | 


considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Annie Hynes, widow of Patrick J. 
Hynes, late hospital steward, Second Regiment New Jersey Vol- 
unteer Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay her a pension of $12 
per month and $2 per month additional on account of the minor 
child of Patrick J. Hynes until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JANE K. CARPENTER. 

The bill (H. R. 12268) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
K. Carpenter was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jane K. Car- 
penter. widow of Ezra D. Carpenter, late second lieutenant Com- 
pany B, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay her a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD M. FOWLER. 


The bill (H. R. 12604) granting a pension to Edward M. Fowler 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to 
place on the pension roll the name of Edward M. Fowler, late coal 
passer, United States Navy, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANTOINETTE I. SAWYER. 

Tho bill (H. R. 6338) granting an increase of pension to Antoi- 

nette I. Sawyer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Antoinette I. 
8 widow of Charles F. Sawyer, late sergeant-major and 
adjutant Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
her a pension of $17 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 


ing. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM T. SPENCER. 
The bill (H. R. 14631) granting a pension to William T. Spencer 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 8 to 


pace on the pension roll the name of William T. Spencer, late of 
mpany D, Sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AUGUSTUS FINLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 14630) granting a pension to Augustus Finley, 
now known as Davis, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Augustus Finley, now known as Davis, late of Company I, One 
hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MYRON IMAS. 

The bill (H. R. 14612) granting an increase of 
Imas was considered as in Committee of the 
to place on the pension roll the name of Myron Imas, late of Com- 
pany H, Fifty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
raran 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM L. BEVERLY, 

The bill (H. R. 14611) granting a pension to William L. Bev- 
erly was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the penaoa roll the name of William L. Beverly, late 
scout and spy, United States Volunteers, and to pay him a pension 
of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time. and passed. 

ALFRED B. SCOVILL, 

The bill (H. R. en an increase of pension to Alfred 
B. Scovill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pore to place on the pension roll the name of Alfred B. Scovill, 

te of Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IDA DIAMOND. 

The bill (H. R. 12629) granting a pension to Ida Diamond was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Ida Diamond, widow of Constan- 
tine Diamond, late of the U. S. S. Monongahela, United States 
Navy, and to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AMBROSE L. HENDEE. 


The bill (H. R. 7145) granting an increase of pension to Am- 
brose L. Hendee was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ambrose L. 
Hendee, late of Company F, Eighty-fifth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay hima pension of $17 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARMON P. COLE. 

The bill (H. R. 2577) granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
P. Cole was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
po to place on the pension roll the name of Harmon P. Cole, 

te of Company A, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DEGRAPHENREED P. M’KINLEY, 

The bill (H. R. 14490) granting a pension to Degraphenreed P, 
MeKinley was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
pore to place on the pension roll the name of Degraphen . 

cKinley. late of Captain Gyles's independent company Putnam 
County pa Home Guards, and to pay him a pension of $12 
per month. 

The bill wasreported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY GOOD, 

The bill (H. R. 13490) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Good was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Henry Good, late second 
lieutenant Company E, One hundred and seventy-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


nsion to Myron 
ole. It pro 
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to a third , read the third time, and passed. 


MARY TAGGART. 


The bill (H. R. 15204) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Taggart was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Mary Taggart, 
widow of James C. T „late first lientenant Company I, 
Seventy-first Regiment New York Militia Infantry, and to pay 
hera ion of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Maggie Taggart, help- 
less and dependent child of said James C. Taggart, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Mary Taggart the name 
of said Maggie Taggart shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. at the rate 
of $12 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary 
Zk 


“The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE B. HARTLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 4152) granting anincrease of pension to George 

B. Hartley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Itpro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of George B. ey, 
Tate of Company K, Seventy-ninth iment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry. and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IRA WALDO. 

The bill (H. R. 3924) granting an increase of ion to Ira 
Waldo was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Ira Waldo, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him 
a ion of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM M. CROW. 

The bill (H. R. 698) granting an increase of ion to William 
M. Crow was considered asin Committee of the Whole. Itproposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of William M. Crow, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ORSON BURLINGAME, 


The bill (H. R. 12402) granting a pose to Orson Burlingame 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
lace on the pension roll the name of Orson Burlingame, late of 
pany. G, Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to p y him a pension of $12 per month, the same to 
be paid to him under the rules of the Pension Burean as to mode 
and times of payment, without any deduction or rebate on ac- 
count of former alleged overpayments or erroneous payments of 
msion. 
P The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE s. NOLAND. 

The bill (H. R. 13°36) granting a pension to George S. Noland 

was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 

lace on the pension roll the name of George S. Noland, late of 
5 G. Second Regiment South Carolina Volunteer Infan- 
try. war with Spain, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROSE B, NOA. 

The bill (H. R. 1093) granting a ion to Rose B. Noa was 
considered — in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Rose B. Noa, dependent mother 
of Loveman Noa, late cadet United States Navy, and to pay her 
a pension of $12 per month, d 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MERCY J. WILDER. 

The bill (H. R. 14865) granting an increase of pension to Mercy 
J. Wilder 5 considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Mercy J. Wilder, 
widow of George O. Wilder, late first lieutenant Company C, Fif- 
teenth Regiment, and Company G, Twentieth Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELIZABETH B. YOUNT. 

The bill (H. R. 14464) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth B. Yount was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
ese to place on the ion roll the name of Elizabeth B. 

ount, widow of David Yount. late captain Companies H and C, 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her 
a ion of $17 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DANIEL WHITE, 

The bill (H. R. 14437) granting an increase of ion to 
Daniel White was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
propon to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel White, 
ate of Company N, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ENOCH J. EVANS. 

The bill (H. R. 2976) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
J. Evans was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the ion roll the name of Enoch J. vate tal 
of Company H, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that he isnow 
1 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARGARET J. RANDOLPH. 

The bill (H. R. 9107) granting a pension to t J. Ran- 
dolph was considered as in Committeeof the Whole. It proposes 
to piace on the pension roll the name of Margaret J. Randolph, 
widow of William F. Randolph, late pilot, United States Navy, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY M’CREARY. 

The bill (H. R. 10285) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
McCreary was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
ee to place on the pension roll the name of Henry McCreary, 

te of Compan B, Fourth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay . 850 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ABRAHAM HARRIS, 

The bill (H. R. 13586) granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham Harris was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Abraham Har- 
ris, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment United States Infantry, 
war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 dollars per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH BROOMALL. 

The bill (H. R. 10284) granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall 
was considered as in Committee of the Whow. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth Broomall, widow 
of ex Broomall, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Dela- 
Tae olunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACOB CHRONISTER. 

The bill (H. R. 5711) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 

Chronister was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob Chronister, 
fate of Company I, Thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN BRADY. 

The bill (H. R. 14508) granting an increase of ion to John 
Brady was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Brady, late of 
Company C, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill wasreported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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CHARLES W. LEE. 

The bill (H. R. 14484) granting an increase of pension to Charles 

W. Lee was considered as in Committee of the Whole. * 

to place on the pension roll the name of Charles W. 3 

te captain Company A, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cav- 

alry, and 5 a pension of 830 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN GIDEON. 

The bill (H. R. 14894) granting an increase of 8 to qohn 
Gideon was considered as in Committee of the le. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Gideon, late 
of Company A, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
e Wo pare bias A DONA OE $80 poe month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALLEN R. HARRIS, 

The bill (H. R. 14890) granting an increase of ion to Allen 
R. Harris was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Allen R. Harris, 

t lieutenant and adjutant Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM HUFFMAN. 

The bill (H. R. 14884) ting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Huffman was 3 as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William Huff- 
man, late of Company I, First iment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY DINGLER. 

The bill (H. R. 14882) granting a ion to Mary Dingler was 
catered ante Ouai ae tes Whole It to place 
on the pension roll the name of Mary Dingler, dependent mother 
of George Neville, late of 3 F, Twenty-third Regiment 
New J 5 Volunteer Infantry, to pay her a pension of 812 

r month. 

Verhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANCIS STADLER, JR. 
The bill (H. R. 14876) granting an increase of pension to Francis 


Stadler, jr., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It |P 


roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Francis Stad- 
05 Jr., late of Company D, Seventh Regiment New Jersey Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $72 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PETER LANDER. 


The bill (H. R. 4572) granting an increase of ion to Peter 
Lander was considered as in Committee of the ole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Peter Lander, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and 
to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER ADAMS. 

The bill (H. R. 4379) granting an increase of penton to Alex- 
ander Adams was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Alexander 
Adams, late of Company A, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. HOUGHTON. 

The bill (H. R. 13173) granting an increase of pension to 
E. Houghton Sole 3 as in 3 1 the es t 
proposes to place on the ion roll the name of Mary E. h- 
ton, widow of Moses B. Hou sos 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ghton, late colonel Third Regiment | iam W. 


WILLIAM P. CRAWFORD. 

The bill (H. R. 13437) granting a pension to William P. Craw- 
ford was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
to place on the pension roll the name of William P. Crawford, 
late first lientenant Company C, Fortieth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay him a pension of 
$20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN S. EDGAR. 


ee ee oe an increase of ion to John 
S. Edgar was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John S. Edgar, late 
of Battery D, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, and to pay 
him a pension of $72 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JULIA R. BRAXTON. 
The bill (H. R. 4891) granting a ion to Julia R. Braxton 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
lace on the pension roll the name of Julia R. Braxton, widow of 
iram F. Braxton, late second lieutenant Company A, Twenty- 
fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $15 per month. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EVERTON J. CONGER, 

The bill (H. R. 14336) granting an increase of pension to Ever- 
ton J. Conger was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of J. Con- 
ger, late lieutenant-colonel First District of Columbia Volunteer 

valry, and to pay him a pension of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES W. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 5 an increase of pension to James 
W. Smith was consid as in ittee of the Whole. It pro- 
pn to place on the pension roll the name of James W, Smith, 

te of Company H, hirty-seventh Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES A. MORRISON. 
The bill (H. R. 8280) granting an increase of ion to Jam 
A. Morrison was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Tt 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of James A. Mor- 
rison, late of the U.S. S. Valley City, United States Navy, and 
to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN M. STONER. 

The bill (H. R. 9901) granting a pension to John M. Stoner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It to place 
on the pension roll the name of John M. Stoner, late of Company 
C, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
A, First Battalion Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him 
a pension of $30 per month, the same to be paid to him under the 
rules of the Pension Bureau as to mode and times of payment, 
without any reduction or rebate on account of former 
overpayments or erroneous payments of pension. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM SPIEGELBERG, 

The bill (H. R. 7085) ting an increase of pension to William 
Spiegelberg was 8 as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pores to place on the pension roll the name of William Spier 

8. 55 3 Com red F, ses na Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer „an im a ion of 
month a lieu of that he is on 8 e 
ill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM W. DENNIS, 
The bill (H. R. 13373) ting an increase of pension to Wil- 
Dennis was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William iam W, 
t United States tote 5 ato Sabot — Tryin 
men antry, an im a i f $: 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. peaa ot WOE pae 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT H. BETTS. 


The bill (H. R. 9623) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. Betts was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Robert H. Betts, 
fate of Company C. Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MADISON C. STAVES, 


The bill (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to Madi- 
son C. Staves was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
propost to place on the pension roll the name of Madison C. 

taves. late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered | 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ABSALOM SHILTS, 


The bill (H. R. 9773) granting an increase of 8 to Absalom 
Shilts was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word Company.“ to strike out 


pa „G and insert the letter C;“ so as to make the bill 


pensi 

J, undred and seventy-third iment Ohio Volunteer 7 
— A korn pension at the ——4 of $24 — month in lieu ot that Fy eget 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- | 
ment was concurred in. | 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be , 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE SMITH. 

The bill (H. R. 9477) granting an increase of pension to George 
Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of George Smith. late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, war with | 
Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. | 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered | 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH J, MEAD. 

The bill (H. R. 14639) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 

J. Mead was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph J. Mead, 
Ee of ee. G, One hundred and seventieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. DUNFORD. 

The bill (H. R. 14702) granting a pension to E. Dunford 
was consid as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Mary E. Dunford. depend- 
ent mother of Jesse M. Dunford. late of Company G, Fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. | 


; ALLAN DUNNING. 

The bill (H. R. 14641) granting a pension to Allan Dunning was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Allan ing. helpless and de- 

mdent son of Henry W. Dunning, late of Sixth Independent 

ttery, Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and to pay him a | 
pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NANCY SMALLWOOD, 
- The bill (H. R. 10851) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Smallwood was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of iy ipl ee 
widow of James B. Smallwood, late of Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment, and first lieutenant Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment 
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Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per 
month in lien of that she is now receiving: ided, That in the 
event of the death of Margaret Smallwood, helpless and depend- 
ent daughter of said James B. Smallwood, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HEINRICH ERBSTOESER. 

The bill (H. R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to Hein- 
rich Erbstoeser was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Heinrich 
Erbstoeser, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY LEFFLER. 

The bill (H. R. 9394) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Leffier was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Mary Leffler, wii 
of John Leffler, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a 5 . of 812 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per month ad- 
ditional on account of the minor child of said John Leffler until 
he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM HOUGENDOBLER. 
The bill (H. R. 14870) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 


- | liam Hougendobler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William 
Hougendobler, lateof Company E, Seventy-ninth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CEPHAS H. JOHN. 

The bill (H. R. 13690) granting an increase of pension to Cephas 
H. John was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pas to place on the pension roll the name of Cephas H. John, 

te of Company C, Seventy-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS C. WILEY. 

The bill (H. R. 14802) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Wiley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas C. 
Wiley, late captain Company H, Second Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN W. SHRADER. 

The bill (H. R. 14801) granting a pension to John W. Shrader 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of John W. Shrader, late of 
Captain Coffee’s company, Florida Volunteers, war with Mexico, 
and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SYMPHOROSA BARTLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 14747) granting an increase of pension to Sym- 
horosa Bartley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
t proposes to p. on the pension roll the name of Symphorosa 

Bartley, widow of Milton Bartley, late of Lieutenant Denman’s 
detachment of United States mounted riflemen, war with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PARK AVERY. 

The bill (H. R. 14638) granting an increase of pension to Park 
Avery was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Park Avery, late of Com- 
8 Twelfth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


ceiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


1904. 
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JOHN PICKERING, 


‘The bill (H. R. 12348) granting an increase of on to John 
Pickering was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
Srey to place on the pension roll the name of John Pickering, 

of Company C, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The bill was reported to the Senate wi out amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BARTLETT J. MINGUS. 


The bill (H. R. 12861) ting an increase of on to Bart- 
lett J. Mingus was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
oe to place on the pension roll the name of Bartlett J. 

ingus, late of Company I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD TAYLOR. 


The bill (H. R. 14578) granting a pension to Edward Taylor 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 

ace on the pension roll the name of Edward Taylor, late of the 
p S. steamships Lancaster and Baltic, Mississippi Marine Bri- 
gade. and to pay him a pension of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET G. HOWARTH, 


The bill (H. R. 12702) granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
t G. Howarth was 88 as 5 5 the hows) 
t proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Margare 
B widow of Richard S. Howarth, late of Company D. 
Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receivin 
The ei was reported! to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL M. CANDOR. 


The bill (H. R. 12197) e increase of pension to Daniel 
M. Candor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel M. Candor, 
fate of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receivin, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AMELIA COSTER. 


The bill (H. R, 12006) granting an increase of on to Amelia 
Coster was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Amelia Coster, widow of 
Leon Coster, late of Company F. Seventeenth Regiment 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $16 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third g, read the third time, and passed. 


ISAAC W. WATERS. 


The bill (H. R. 12177) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
W. Waters was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Isaac W. Waters, 
fate of C. of Company K, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lien of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was Sporo to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT R. KEYS. 


The bill (H. R. 14511) granting an increase of pension to Rob- 
ert R. n was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
on the pension roll the name of Robert R. Keys, 
fate of 8 B, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

NFF and passed. 


CHARLES W. CRARY. 


The bill (H. pa 11086 anting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Crary was mmittee of the Whole. It pro- 
oaae 10 place Gh tha penbign ‘all the PA nk Chases W. Crary, 


late estar n Company H, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Vol- 


unteer try, and to pay him a pension o $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT ELLIOTT, 


The bill (H. R. 13000) granting an increase of pension to Rob- 
ert Elliott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
23 to place on the pension roll the name of Robert Elliott, 

te of Company C, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SOLON D. MOORE, 


The bill (H. R. 9338 eae 5 pension to Solon 
D. Moore was conside; mmittee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Solon D. Moore, 

fate second lieutenant Company I, Third Regiment . 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per mon 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM LEONARD, 


The bill (H. R. 11397) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Leonard was considered as in Committee of tt the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the One roll the name of William Leon- 
ard, late of wag ard One hundred and sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer try, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN S. ALLISON, 


The bill (H. R. 10334) granting an increase of on to John 

S. Allison was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John S. Allison, 

of br Com y G, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volume 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

ee bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 11827) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel Smith, late of 
Company I, Forty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay ‘him a pension of $20 per month in lien of that he 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN F, HAWTHORN, 


The bill (H. R. 6537) granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Hawthorn was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It p to place on the pension roll the name of Benjamin F. 
N late of Company K. One hundred and fortieth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $17 1 5 55 month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

ill was reported to the Senate without 3 ordered 
6 Boy i read the third time, and passed. 


GILBERT A, KENNEY. 


The bill (H. R. 1805) granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 
A. 3 considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
8 on the ion roll the name of Gilbert A. Kenney, 

lite of Company K, 


ig Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
rd 5 Second Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
to pay him 
of of that wee is now receiving 


a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY J. GRANNIS, 


The bill (H. R. 2124) granting an increase of pension to H 
J. arsana was 8 as in Committee of the Whole. 
proposes — me on the pension roll the name of Henry J. Goa 
nis, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without ä ordered gi the pension roll the name of Emanuel Peck, late of Company 


to a third reading, read the third time, an 
PHEBE A. DAW, 


The bill (H. R. 14992) granting a 
considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Phebe A. Daw, widow of Joseph Daw, 
lateof | of ney K, Twenty-second R ent Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


The bill (H. R. 14938) granting a pension to Francis Rogers 
was considered as in mittee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Francis Rogers, late of Com- 
pany C, Regiment United States Cavalry, and to pay hima 
8 of 812 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS MAHERS, 


3 bill (H. R. 13886) E pension to Thomas 
Mahers was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas Mahers, 

fats of 8 C, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, and 
to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 


rN Da was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, an 


JOHN B. HOBDAY, 


The bill (H. R. 14204) granting a pension to John B. Hobday 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the e. Spe the name of John B. Hobday, late com- 
missary-sergeant Fifty-sixth Regiment New York National Guard 
egrets and to pay a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was esa Aap to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM FLAIG, 


The bill (H. R. 11018) ai pa an increase of on to Wil- 
liam was ooi idered asin A er 2 ane a pt 
poses to place on the pension roll the name o m ate 
of 8 D. Eighty-second Regiment Ilinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of 830 per month lieu of that he 
is now receiving 

The bill was l to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM KIMBROUGH. 


The bill (H. R. 14637) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Kimbrough was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William 
Kimbrough, late of Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, and topay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported tothe 1 ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DELANA A. LYNCH. 


The bill (H. R. 13272) granting a on to Delana A. Lynch 
was considered as in Committee o 8 It pors to 
lace on the pension roll the name of Delana A widow of 
omas J. Lynch, late of red ek One hund. Gem "twentieth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer „and to pay her a pension 
of $8 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELLEN A. WILSON, 


The bill (H. R. oe granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson 
w considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 

lace on 8 ion roll the name of Ellen A. Wilson, widow of 

illiam ‘ilson, late first-class fireman, United States Navy 
wat with 5 , and to pay her a pension of $12 per month, pes 
$2 per mon additional on account of each of the minor children 
of said William P. Wilson until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMANUEL PECK. 


The bill (H. R. 13404) ee ee 
considered as in Committee of the le. It proposes to place 


ion to Phebe A. Daw was 


Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
a to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM O. CRUMBAUGH, 


The bill (H. R. 13347) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Crumbaugh was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It 8 to place on the pension roll the name of William C. 

ugh, late of Company E. First Regiment Potomac Home 
brigade aryland Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 2755 a pension 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amen: ment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN HEGARTY. 


The bill (H. R. 11262) granting a ion 
considered as in Committee of the fate 
on the pension roll the name of John Hegarty, 

C, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
war with Spain, and to ey bg a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL R. HAZEN, 


The bill (H. R. 11336) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
R. a was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
1 lace on the ion roll the name of Samuel R. Hazen, 
pay 190 mpany 185 5 aa oder . pa 
York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay a pension 16 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GARRET I. POST, 


The bill (H. R. 13391) granting an increase of pension to Garret 
I. Post was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pr 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Garret I. Post, late 
of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was 8 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PETER CREAGER. d 


The bill (H. R. 8716) granting an increase of pension to poe 
Creager was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Peter Creager, nto 
of ee k Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


7 JOHN RICHMOND. 


The bill (H. R. 9354) granting an increase of on to John 
Richmond was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Richmond, late 
of Company C, One hundred and forty-second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL B. LOEWENSTINE. 


The bill (H. R. 11486) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Loewenstine was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel B. 
Loewenstine, late of Company K, First 5 Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM WELLS. 

The bill (H. R. 11874) 
liam Wells was conside 

ion roll the name of Wi 


to place on the 
Tate of Conmpany A Eighty-ninth 
fantry. and to pay him a pension of 5 
he is now receiving. 


sion to Wil- 
ole. 


ting an increase of 
asin oo of the 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS ELLMAKER. 


The bill (H. R. 5829) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

er was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

Tate of to A rg on the Fagen roll the name of Thomas Ellmaker, 

1 e U. S. S. St. Marys, United States Navy, and to pay 

i nsion of $30 rer month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

was reported to the Senate without 8 ordered 
63 read the third time, an 


EDWIN A. MORRIS, 


The bill (H. R. 6111) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
A. Morris was considered as in Committee of the’ Whole. Itpro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Edwin A. Morris, 
fate of Company F, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES E. PHILLIPS, 


The bill (H. R. 6718) granting an increase of pension to James 
E. reg was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 


po en tn nsion roll the name of James E. 
of £ Company T inety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
to $30 per month in lieu of 
The bill was Psr to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT J. TATE, 


2675 5 of pension to Robert 
as in Committee of the Whole. It 

poses to place on the pension roll the name of Robert J. Tate, 
of Company A, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Hinos 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $16 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SMITH BILDERBACK. 


The bill (H. R. 2499) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Bilderback was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pro to place on the pension roll the name of Smith Bilder- 

, late second lientenant 5 F, Thirty- fourth nt 
New J ersey Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM BASNETT. 


The bill (H. R. 8481) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Basnett was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William Bas- 
nett, late of Company D, Regiment Missouri State Militia 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay ieee a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate e amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. ROMAINE. 


The bill (H. R. 8036) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Romaine was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pro to place on the pension roll the name of William H. Ro- 
maine, late captain Sac one D, One hundred and seventy-fourth 
Regiment 1 5 Vork Volunteer Infan , and to Ses a pen- 
sion A $30 per month in lieu of that he now recei 

was reported to the Senate without nites e ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IRA MESERVE. 


The bill (H. R. 740) granting an increase of 
Meserve was considered as in Committee of the le. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Ira Meserve, late of 
Company F, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving 

The bill was 5 to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN S. MILLER. 


The bill (H. R. 4582) granting an increase of 
S. Miller was considered as in Committee of the 


The bill (H. R. 
J. Tate was conside 


msion to Ira 


poa to John 
ole. It pro- 


poses to place on the pension roll the name of John S. Miller, late 
of Company F, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK BROCK. 


The bill (H. R, 934) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Brock was considered as in Committee of the WI Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Frank Brock, 
Tate of 9 F, One hundred and seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN M’CONNELL, 


The bill (H. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to John 
McConnell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
jaspo poses to place on the pension roll the name of John McConnell, 

te of Capt. D. D. Henrie’s company, D, District of Columbia 
sot 3 Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay 

brew toe of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
$c third Seating seal Gi a views pl pene: 


SOLOMON F. HALLETT. 


The bill (H. R. 4903) granting an increase of pension to Solomon 

F. Hallett was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Halles 
to place on the pension roll the name of Solomon F. 

fate of Company I, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Tli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAROLINE M’GIMSEY. 


The bill (H. R. sted well pinyin dap FOAN OT yar Caro- 
line McGi ered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to p ee the pension roll the name of Caroline Mo- 
Gimsey, widow of Francis M. McGimsey, late of Company H, 
One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES R. FLETCHER, 


The bill (H. R. 14636) granting an increase of to James 
55 Fletcher was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of James R. 
etcher, late of Battery A, Fourth Regiment United States Ar- 
tille , Florida Indian war, and to pay him a pension of $16 per 
month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

ill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM NEUBERG. 


The bill (H. R. 14343) granting an increase of 
3 Seren was considered as in Committee of the Whole 

8 eg to aos on the pension roll the name of William Neu- 
berg, of a esd B, One hundred and seventy-fifth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
FCE 

bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY J. WAUGH. 


The bill (H. R. an increase of pension to Mary J. 
5 8 seat pil ereh ittee of the Whole. T iro: 
iS ore on the pension roll the name of Mary J. Waugh, 

8 of Andrew Waugh, late of Company D, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension 
of $12 kd r month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

was reported to the Senate without pper AP ordered 
toa a thid reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HUMPHREY M. GLINES. 


The bill (H. R. 749) granting an increase of pension to Hum- 

phrey M. Glines was considered as in Committtee of the Whole. 

t proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Humphrey 

eR as late tear dn 20d 5 Regiment New p- 
unteer and a pension of 

month in Heu ut that he ts now receiving, Ke 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL A. BUTLER, 


The bill (H. R. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
A. Butler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel A. Butler, 
Tate of Company E, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third, and passed. 


ELIZA WORKMAN, 


The bill (H. R. 5565) granting a pension to Eliza Workman was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Eliza Workman, widow of William 
F. Workman, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARCHIE C. FISK. 


The bill (H. R. 14308) granting an increase of pension to Archie 
C. Fisk was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It po: 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Archie C. Fisk, late 
captain and assistant adjutant-general, United States Volunteers, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PETER O. WOOD. 


The bill (H. R. 14153) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
C. Wood was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Peter C. Wood, late 
captain Company A, and first lieutenant 3 F, Forty-ninth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KING KERLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 14141) granting an increase of pension to King 
Kerley was considered as in Committee of the ole. It 1 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of King Kerley, late 
of Captain Bennett's company, First Regiment Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CALVIN HITT. 


The bill (H. R. 13911) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Hitt was 5 as in Committee of the Whole. It pro 


to place on the pension roll the name of Calvin Hitt, late of Com- Lo 


I, Stevenson's regiment, New York Volunteers, war with 
3 and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES E. CHAPPELL. 


The bill (H. R. 3107) granting an increase of pension to James 
E. Chappell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James E. Chap- 

ll, late first lieutenant Company G, Fifty-eighth Regiment In- 
Rane Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ERASTUS J. HORTON. 


The bill (H. R. 6182) granting a ion to Erastus J. Horton 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
on the pension roll the name of Erastus J. Horton, late of 
mpany A, Sixth iment Michi Volunteer Cavalry, and 
to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES E. ARNETT. 


The bill (H. R. VVV 


was considered as in 


lace on the 
pany C, i 
with A ere and to pay a 
The bill was reported to the 
to a third reading, read 


e roll the name of Charles E. Arnett, late of 
nd Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, war 
ion of $12 per month. 

nate without amendment, ordered 
the third time, and passed. 


HELIM THOMPSON, 


The bill (H. R. 4602) granting an increase of pension to Helim 
Thompson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Helim Thompson, 
ate of Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO OHIO. 


The bill (H. R. 11444) to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, after the first word “ That,” to strike out 
the words“ all the land above described is granted unto the State 
of Ohio,” and insert: 


County, Ohio, be, and the same are hereby, granted to State of Ohio, to 
wit: e southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 2, to ip 6 
south, 8 east, 40 acres; the south half of the southwest of sec- 


e e spre range 3 east, 80 acres; the east half of the northeast 
quarter of section 8, to 6 south, ran; 
8 of the northeast Sansom dd of section $i township 6 south, range 3 


60 3 
160 acres; the northwest quarter of section 9, 8 6 south, range 3 

60 the east section 9, township 
south, range geast. 160acres; the 
south, range 3 east, 160 acres; the southeast Be 9 of section 11, to 
6 south, range 8 160 acres; the east half of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 11, township 6 south, range 3 east, 80 acres; the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 17, township 6 south, ch tence 160 acres; the east half of the southwest 
quarter of section 17, township 6 south, range 3 east, 80acres; also the whole 
of section 7, township 6 sou — 4 east, in . pee County, Ohio, 694 
acres; also the north wi of section 27, township 7 
south, range 5 east, in Shelby County, Ohio, 80 acres; and containing in all 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The committee reported to strike out the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seyenth whereas of the preamble; so as to make the 
preamble read: 


Whereas the State of Ohio in the years 1828 to 1844, inclusive, constructed 


the Miami and Erie Canal; and 
Whereas the State of Ohio, forthe p of supplying the said canal with 
water, built and constructed certain cial lakes or reservoirs known as 
the Mercer County Reservoir, in Mercer and Auglaize counties, and the 
ramie Reservoir in Auglaize and Shelby counties, the former being com- 
pleted and flooded with water about the year 1842 and the latter about the 


; and 
yey heres it has recently come to the knowledge of the authorities of the 
State of Ohio that the title to the land above described is in the United States 
and not in the said State of Ohio: Therefore. 
The amendment to the ble was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). This 
completes the Calendar under the special order. 


SHOSHONE OR WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It completes the printed Calendar. 
However, there is upon the Calendar the bill (H. R. 13481) to 
ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians residing on the 
Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of Wyo- 
ming, and to make appropriations for carrying the same into 
effect. I have a Sopy of the bill here. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to make a remark abont this bill. 
The Senator from Wyoming came to me two or three days ago 
and asked me to allow him to call up the bill and have it consid- 
ered when I got the floor to speak. morning when I got the 
floor there was such confusion that I was a little bit worried, 
and I did not do exactly right by the Senator. I hope, therefore, 
Mir CLARE ot Wyoming. I urtesy. 

; of Wyoming. I appreciate the Senator’s co A 
It is a House bill, with some minor amendments, reported from 

e Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Illinois apologized to me in private for having stated that I talked 
twice as much as any other Heuasor in the Chanther: 
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„ The Senator proved to me that he had not 
te done so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill called up by the Senator 
from Wyoming will be read. 

Mr. PETTUS. There is objection made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from Alabama to object? This is a House bill and comes 


under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the bill? Let it be read. 

Mr. PETTUS. I did not know that it is a House bill, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is a House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And it is under the agreement, 
the Chair will state to the Senator from Alabama. It will be read, 
subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 11. line 2, after the word 
“ Wyoming,” to insert“ for the consideration hereinafter named.“ 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 22, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out one hundred and seventy ” and insert 
fifty;“ so as to read: 


That at least $50,000 of the moneys derived, etc. 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18. article 4, line 4, after the 
words one hundred,” to insert and fifty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, to strike out the last 
section, section 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Mr. SCOTT. Iask leave now to call up the bill (H. R. 10417) 
to prevent cruelty to certain animals in the District of Columbia. 
It was laid over a few moments ago, and I shall ask to have it 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the bill 
to be objected to by the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator from Texas announced that he 
had no objection, except only 

Mr. With the amendment I am about to offer the bill 
will be acceptable. : 

Mr.FORAKER, The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
also objected, bu. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Massachusetts objected, but he 
is satisfied with the amendment. In line 5, after the word 
e I move to strike out down to the word “ horses,“ in 

e 6. 

Mr. PETTUS. I object to the further consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
objects. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
is expecting a bill from the House in a very few moments. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a bill to correct one of the appropriation 
bills already passed, and I am promised that it will be here within 
two or three minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington. In the meantime I should like to 
call up a bill (S. 3843) providing for the hearing of cases upon 
appeal in the circuit court of appeals for the ninth district in the 
State of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 15527) making ee for national trophy 
and medals for rifle contests; an 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to allow to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association a right 
of way 1 the eastern limits of the arsenal grounds at St. 

„Mo. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The menace also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills: 

A bill (H. R. 1925) providing for the removal of the port of 
entry in the customs collection district in Alaska from Sitka, 
Al , to Juneau, Alaska; 

A bill (H. R. 11122) to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
moal or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 

ebtedness, and for other p > 

A bill (H. R. 11135) amen an act approved March 3. 1901, 
entitled An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United 
States by holding an international exhibition of arts, industries, 
manufactures, and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea, 
in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri;“ 

A bill (H. R. 11586) to permit the construction of a smelter on 
the Colville Indian Reservation, and for other purposes: 

A bill (H. R. 13088) to relieve obligors on bonds given to the 
United States upon the exportation to the Philippine Islands prior 
to November 20, 1901, of articles subject to internal-reyenue tax; 

A bill (H. R. 18521) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1905, and 
for other pr ; 

A bill (H. K. 13860) making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 15128) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger. 


RIGHT OF WAY IN ARSENAL GROUNDS AT ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the joint resolution just received 
from the House be laid before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to allow to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association a 
right of way through the eastern limits of the arsenal grounds at 
St. Lonis, Mo., was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may be put on its ge. It has been favorably re- 
ported from the Hcuse, and has passed the House. It is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War, and is only about ten lines long. 
Let it be read, and I know no one will object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 


read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and by unanimous con- 
sent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TROPHY AND MEDALS FOR RIFLE CONTESTS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairlays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 15527) making appropriation for national trophy 
and medals for rifle contests was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of that bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


COAL-LAND LAWS OF ALASKA. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the di ‘ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2814) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the coal-land laws to 
the district of Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment, and to the 
bill as passed by the Senate with an amendment as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, strike out the words “ thirty days” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words six months; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 


KNUTE A 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
douk 1 Lacey, 
W. MOND: 
JOHN L. Po. 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
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RECESS. í 
Mr. CULLOM. The chairman of the Committee on Ap 


pro- 
88 [Mr. ALLISON] has been compelled to leave the Senate 
ber. He has ire. me to make a motion that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until past 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. I 
now make that motion. 
The motion was a to; and (at 11 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
28, 1904, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS, 


The Senate reassembled, at the expiration of the recess, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The Sage ph ok 8 ee announced his signature to the 
following enrolled bills; which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the Honse of Representatives: 
A bill (H. R. 1925) providing for the removal of the port of 
verb the customs collection district in Alaska from Sitka, 
to Juneau, Alaska; 


A bill (H. R. 11122) to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 11135) amending an act approved March 8, 1901, 
entitled An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United 
States by holding an international exhibition of arts, industries, 
manufactures, and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea, 
in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri; 

A bill (H. R. 11586) to permit the construction of a smelter on 
the Colville Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 13088) to relieve obligors on bonds given to the 
United States upon the exportation to the Philippine Islands 
prior to November 20, 1901, of articles subject to internal-rev- 
enue tax; 

A bill (H. R. 13521) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and 
for other 3 

A bill (H. R. 13860) making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 15128) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 
Mr. BERRY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14754) providing for the restoration or maintenance of channels 
or of river and harbor improvements. and for other purpuses, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 80, 81, 82, 88, 34, 85, 86, 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 

48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, and 58. 
That the House recede from its di ent to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In the language proposed to be inserted strike 
out the words the following sums be and the same are ” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: the sum of three million dol- 
lars be and the same is;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 4, and to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed insert or to 
protect and preserve any existing Government work in the inter- 
tion;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed insert the fol- 


lowing: r 

“ Sec, 8. That in order to repair the damage caused by the flood 
of 1903, and to restore and continue the improvement in the levee 
system of the Mississippi River interrupted by that flood, the Sec- 
retary of War may, as recommended by the Mississippi River 
Commission, enter into contract or contracts for levee work upon 
the Mississippi River between Cairo and the Head of the Passes 
during the year ending June 30, 1905, to the extent of one mil- 
lion dollars, to be paid for out of the appropriation for thatstretch 
of the river, authorized by the river and bor act of 1902, for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, when the appropriation for 
the last-named fiscal year shall become available.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede fromits disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an amend- 
8 85 as follows: In lieu of the language proposed insert the 

ollowing: 

“Sec. 4. That no appropriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for improving harbors and deepening channels shall be used for 
the construction of Government dredges for use on the Great 
Lakes or on the Atlantic coast north of Cape Henry, unless there 
shall be a specific appropriation for that purpose: Provided, how- 
ever, That this provision shall not apply to any dredge the con- 
struction of which has heretofore been authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

S. B. ELKINS, 

Knute NELSON, 

JAMES H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


T. E. BURTON, 

B. B. DovENER, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, à 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 


_ Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion submitted on this calendar day by Mr. Burrows, reporied 
it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on the Examination and Disposition 
of Documents be, and it is 5 authorized to employ a messenger, to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 per annum, 
until otherwise provided for. 


PUYALLUP INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the bill (S. 2112) authorizing 
the Indian allottees in the Puyallup Indian Reservation, State of 
Washington, to alienate allotted lands, confirming title to allotted 
lands sold since March 3, 1903, and for other purposes, bein, 
Order of Business 769 on the Calendar, be indefinitely 5 
a House bill on the same subject having passed the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brown1nG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions: 

A bill (S. 2263) to require the employment of vessels of the 
United States for public purposes; 

A bill (S. 5597) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
public printing and binding and the distribution of public docu- 
ments; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 36) accepting a reproduction of the 
bust of Washington from certain citizens of the Republic of 
France, and tendering the thanks of Congress to the donors 
therefor; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 71) directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to institute an investigation relative to the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River for irrigation, and to report to Con- 
gress thereon. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4578) for the relief 


of Eugene Patenande. 
The message further announced that the House had passed the 
sues. ; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
nate: 


A bill (H. R. 14468) to authorize the sale and disposition of 
surplus or unallotted lands in the Yakima Indian Reseryation, in 
the State of Washington; and 

A bill (H. R. 14622) prohibiting the selection of timber lands 
in lien of lands in forest reserves. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m e also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutious; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 127) authorizing the joining of Kalorama avenue; 

A bill (S. 2134) to connect Euclid place with Erie street; 

A bill (S. 2621) for the widening of V street NW.; 

A bill (S. 2710) for the ing of connecting highways on the 
east and west sides of the Zoological Park, District of Columbia; 
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A bill (H. R. 940) granting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 

5 (H. R. 6049) granting an increase of bension to Peter B. 

A bill (H. R. 7056) creating a commission to consider and rec- 
ommend legislation for the development of the American mer- 
chant marine, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of Jacob Swigert, late deputy 


collector, Seventh Kentucky district; 
a (H. R. 7718) for the relief of the estate of Artemus E. 


ibson: 

A bill (H. R. 10077) granting a pension to Julia A. Henderson; 

A bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court for the Indian 
Territory and to provide for additional United States judges 
therein, and for other purposes; 

5 eys (H. R. 14093) to incorporate the Carnegie Institution of 

ashin 5 

A bill (H. R. 14500) to ratify and confirm the present right of 

way of the Oahu Railway and Land Company through the mili- 
tary reservation of Kahaniki, Territory of Hawaii; 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 136) for appointment of members 
of Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) providing for the publication 
of 50,000 copies of the Special Report on the Distance of Cattle. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask for the regular order. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the un- 
finished business. ö 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 14623) to amend an act approved July 1, 1902 
entitled An act temporarily to provide for the administration of 
the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes,’’ and to amend an act approved March 8, 1902, 
entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenue for the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes,’’ and to amend an act ap- 
proved March 2, 1903, entitled An act to establish a standard of 
value and to provide for a coinage system in the Philippine Is- 
lands,” and to provide for the more efficient administration of 
civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 


Mr. DUBOIS. Ishould like to inquire how the bill comes up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the unfinished business. 
It was taken up on motion yesterday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. To-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To-day, rather. 

Mr. DUBOIS. So it is the same day? 

Mr. LODGE. It is the same day. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts demanded the regular order, and this was the regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before the bill is read, I desire to ask if 
this is the House bill and if the Senate bill has been substituted 
for it? 

Mr. LODGE. The House bill was substituted for the Senate 


Mr. CULBERSON. I desire to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to a fact which he has probably noticed, 
that the House bill is not identical with the Senate bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that; and I propose, after the bill 
has been read. to offer committee amendments making the House 
bill correspond to the Senate bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. There are two or three small committee amend- 
ments, which will lead to no debate, that I ask to have made. 

On page 3, at the end of line 18, I move to strike out the word 
“property” and insert real estate; so as to make the proviso 
read: 


Provided, That the entire indebtedness of any municipality shall not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the assessed valuation of the real estate in said municipal- 
ity, and any obligation in excess of such limit shall be null and void. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LODG On page 4, line 12, after the word “wel,” I 
move to strike out the word as.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DGE. In line 20 of the same page, after the word 
“form,” I move to insert of guaranty of income or interest.“ 

The amendment was agreod to. 

Mr. LODGE. That concludes the committee amendments. I 
now ask that the bill 1 Pa temporarily laid aside in order that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] — 

FO . I have an amendment that I wish to offer 


Mr. 
before the bill is laid aside. 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly; excuse me. The Senator from Ohio 
has an amendment to offer. 
Mr. STEWART. I wish to to the chairman of the 
committee some difficulties about the mining portion of the bill. 
Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
offer my amendment? It will be accepted, and then I will yield. 
Mr. STEWART. Certain] 


A y. 

Mr. FORAKER. I move to amend the bill by inserting at the 
end of section 1—that is, at the end of line 3, page 2—the follow- 
ing: 
nee all the provisions of this section are hereby made applicable to Porto 

Mr. LODGE. Iaccept that amendment. It is simply to give 
the same bonding privileges to Porto Rico that the bill confers 
on the Philippine Islands. I mean public bonding. 

Mr. STEWART. Before the bill passes from the consideration 
of the Senate I wish to call the attention of the chairman 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Willthe Senator from Nevada 
sine the amendment of the Senator from Ohio to be considered 

rst? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. The Senator from Ohio offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, after the words District of Co- 
lumbia,”’ in line 3, insert: 

And all the provisions of this section are made applicable to Porto Rico. 

Mr. HALE. Let that be offered and be considered as pending. 
I do not want to agree that it shall be adopted nem. con. 
_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be considered as pend- 


8 LODGE. Now IL renew my request. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to make just one 
suggestion? 

Mr. DUBOIS. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada has 
been pp es 

Mr. STEWART, The bill contains a great many changes in 
the mining laws, and it would make it very difficult for Ameri- 
can miners to un dthem. For instance, the measurement 
is in meters instead of feet, and many Americans, otherwise in- 
telligent, may not know the extent of a claim measured in meters. 
Besides, the claims are in rectangular form, and no right is given 
to follow the vein upon the dip beyond the side lines. It is true 
that in Mexico the claims are located in rectangular form, but 
by our usage the miner who has discovered a vein has a prefer- 
ence right to locate a side claim to insure his right to follow the 
dip beyond the side lines of his location. I think it would have 
been better to have made the law conform more clearly to the 
American mining law, use if mining is to be done in the 
Philippines Americans must do it, and the law ought to be made 
for American miners. 

Mr. LODGE. All that was done elaborately in the other bill. 
This is a mere modification of the phrases in the other bill, that 
is all. The mining law is already in existence. But I do not de- 
sire to discuss the bill. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Duso1s] 
is on the committee and desires to make an inquiry. 

Mr. DUBOIS, I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts particularly tosection6. Iassume that the bill 
will not be called rhe for at this session, because it will be 
debated a good deal, but I am somewhat bothered about section 6. 

The Senator will recall that the boards of trade in Manila and 
the Americans there who are doing business are all insistent that 
Chinese cooly labor shall come into the Philippine Archipelago. 
Of course that is resisted very strenuously by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as well as by others on the committee. 

There are in the Philippine Islands, I think we all „at 
3 e al e 1 ae lands 5 of cultivation. 

is very rie and is all especially ted to suga ising. 
Forty million acres is almost or quite Swine aa auch ar a thats 
isaltogether in suchaStateas Indiana. Itisavastempire. This 
provision, to my mind, seems to give to the Philippine Commis- 
sion entire authority to administer as they see fit the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States. I am quite sure that was not in- 
tended; but I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to it, so that, if my objection is well taken. before the 
bill comes up at some time that part of it can be carefully looked at. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am F 
the admission of Chinese into the Philippine Islands as the Sena- 
tor from Idaho or anybody could possibly be. 

ee 

= I would not i rmit anything to 
which would facilitate their entrance into t those re ies = 
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As I understand this section, it is 1 put the administra- 
tion of the laws of the United States in the hands of the Philip- 
pine government and that the taxes, the capitation taxes, what- 
ever they are, may go into the Philippine treasury. It does not 
. 5 laws of the United States at all; it simply shifts the 

inistration. 


But if the Senator can devise any amendment which he thinks | $2, 


will strengthen that section or make it clear, I hope he will dò so. 
I would rather strike out the section than have any doubt what- 
ever on that point. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. Iwill say that I do not expect in the closing 
hours to-day to pass this bill, because I am aware that there is to 
bea deal of debate upon section 4. I merely desire to get 
the bill read and certain formal amendments adopted. I now ask 
that the bill be temporarily laid aside in order that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] may make a statement in regard to the 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before the bill is laid aside I desire to move 
an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa was 
recognized, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would like to offer the amendment before 
the bill is laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Iwill ask the Senator to yield to me for a 
moment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave the floor through the courtesy of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not want to have the bill laid aside until 
I 1 move an amendment, and I wish to have the opportunity 
to do so. z 

Mr. HALE. It can be brought up again immediately. 

Mr. LODGE. It can be brought up . 

Mr. ALLISON. The bill will not be permanently displaced. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I wish in these closing hours 
of the session to present some statements respecting the appro- 


priations for the fiscal year 1905. I have here two or three tables 
relating to the appropriations made at the present session of Con- 


The first is a table which was repared by the clerk of the Com- | y 


mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and the clerk of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, and is the usual state- 
- ment of appropriations at the end of every session. 

Lask that it may be printed in the RECORD with one or two 
other tables explanatory, which I will also ask may be printed in 
the RECORD. year similar tables and explanations were 
made and printed as a separate document. I do not know but 
that ought to be done now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be done this year in the same way. 

Mr. ALLISON. Therefore I ask unanimous consent at this 
time that that order may be made, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the tables will be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. ALLISON. And asa document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And as a document. 

Mr. ALLISON. This table discloses that the total appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, including all defi- 
ciencies and permanent appropriations, are, in round numbers, 
828.000.000 in excess of the appropriations for the current year. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, we understand on both sides 
what these table are; that they are made out and are sanctioned 
by a Republican and a Democrat, so that there is nothing political 
or partisan in them. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator is right. These tables are care- 
fully prepared Le the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate and the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House, and are absolutely correct. They are taken from 
the records and assented to by all political parties, if there are 
more than two. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, this table discloses appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1905 of $28,000,000 in excess of the appro- 
priations for the current year. 

It is interesting, perhaps, to ascertain also the items of which 
this excess is made up, which I will allude to presently. 

I also have here a comparison of the appropriations for the fis- 
ċal years 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, and the . as finally 
agreed to for next year. I ask that this table may be also inserted 
in the RECORD and in the document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 


Mr. ALLISON. I have another table which discloses the in- 
creases made for the next fiscal year over the Sy eh bray made 
for the current year, aggreg:ting, as I stated before, $28,000,000. 

These increases are found chiefly in two or three items. 

The first item to which I call attention is the increase in the 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, amounting in all to 

383,643, of which $300,000 is an appropriation for the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings in this city, made necessary by the changes 
as respects the railroad depots in the city. 

Another increase of $50,000 is for the municipal building, au- 
thorized two years ago. 

There is also an appropriation of $428,000 of the highway bridge 
across the Potomac, which was authorized four or five years ago. 

But the chief item of increase is for the filtration plant, the 
amount appropriated being $968,000 over the appropriation of 
last year. This be, fh cs will complete the filtration plant 
and make it available for use certainly by December of this 

ear. 

So these increases in the appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia are for absolutely necessary purposes, and I take it that 
there is no Member on either side of this Chamber who will say, 
now or hereafter, that these appropriations were unwise or un- 


necessary. 

There are minor items running through the different bills, but 
the next item of importance is an increase of $16,128,000 for the 
Navy. For the construction of the new Navy there is i che 
ated an increase, in round numbers, of $7,000,000, and for the 
Nayal Academy building, two and a half million dollars. 

Another item of this increase is the 8 for public 
works at navy-yards and stations of $2,463,000. I will not go into 
details respecting these items. I will merely say that the largest 
of them consists of two items, one for Subig Bay, having another 
name, which the Senator from Maine can give. 

Mr. HALE. Olongapo. 

Mr. ALLISON. Olongapo, which is the new naval station at 


Mr. HALE. In Philippine waters. 

Mr. ALLISON. In Philippine waters, 40 miles, more or less, 
from Manila. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. One of the other largest items is for the pur- 
chase of land by way of enlargement of the naval station at 
Norfolk, Va., and for an increase of the improvements at that 
navy-yard; and there are other minor items aggregating in all 
$15,000,000, or within $1,000,000 of the total increase of this 


ear. 

I take it that these increases in detail, whether as respects the 
increase of the Navy authorized some years ago for the construc- 
tion of ships and which will be expended upon ships now under 
construction, or whether applied to the increase of expenditures 
at our navy-yards and our nayal stations, will be approved on 
both sides of this Chamber. 

So, of the $28,000,000, $16,000,000 is practically for the increase 
of the efficiency of the Navy. 

The next large item of increase is for the postal service, which 
is $19,000,000. This increase in the postal service is made up of a 
few large items—increase of compensation to postmasters, made 
necessary by an increase in the service; clerks to postmasters: 
mail transportation. an item of $4,000,000, being a fixed item of 
increase by reason of the increased weight of the mail transported. 

The next item of increase, which is the largest of the $19,000,- 
000, is for letter carriers and clerks in charge of substations for 
rural free delivery, which amounts, in round numbers, to $8,000,- 
000. This is a service which I believe is not criticised in this 
Chamber. If it is criticised here, it is in a friendly way, and I 
am sure that it isnotcriticised in any rural region of the country. 

Mr. CULLOM. What is the total increase, I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALLISON. Nineteen million dollars is the total increase 
for the postal service, and $8,000,000 of this increase over the cur- 
rent fiscal year is for letter carriers and clerks at substations in 
the rural free-delivery service. So these items which I have named 
and other items, amounting in all to $18,275,000 of this $19,000,000, 
is for a service in which the public is interested and about which 
I have heard no criticism. 

The appropriations for the postal service were made by the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. I am glad to say now, at 
the end of this session, that that committee, one of the ablest in 
the Senate, passed that bill through this body without criticism 
from any member of the committee as respects the items of ap- 
propriation. So I take it that committee was reasonably careful 
in analyzing and scrutinizing the various items, and especially 
will that appear when we see here the items of increase over the 
3 of the current year. 

ese two items of appropriation, for the Navy and Post-Office, 
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account for $25,000,000 of the total increase of appropriations for 
the next year over the appropriations for the current year. 

The permanent annual appropriations are also increased $8,832,- 
000, but these increases are practically upon paper. They are not 
increases that go to the substance. The largest increase is 
$5,000,000 for the national bank note redemption account. That 
is a flexible account, whereby bank notes redeemed are appropri- 
ated for, and then the deposits made by the national enka reim- 
burse the appropriation. So, although appearing to be an increase 
in the permanent annual appropriation, it is merely a matter of 
bookkeeping, and this increase in the permanent appropriation of 
$5,000,000 is, as I have said, on paper. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator from Iowa state the 
amount of the permanent appropriations? I did not catch the 

on account of the confusion in the Chamber. 
r. ALLISON. The gross amount of the permanent appropri- 
ations for the next year is $141,471.820. 

Mr. GORMAN, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. And the appropriations for the current year 
are $132,589,820, making an increase for next year of $8,882,000. 
I have accounted for that by stating that the chief item of increase 
is that of the bank-note redemption fund. 

There is another increase of $2,250,000, which is known as the 
‘reclamation fund.” There is a permanent ca pro- 
vided for by law relating to irrigation, whereby the annual funds 
that are paid into the Treasury from the sale of public lands are 
set aside for purposes of irrigation. That fund, I understand, 
which is in the Treasury, will be $18,000,000 when this appropri- 
ation is effective. Though it is in the Treasury it is segregated, 
and no part of this reclamation fund can be used for any other 

; but it can not be charged in any sense as an appropriation 
against the current revenues, because its disposition was provided 
for four or five years ago by the joint action of the Senate and 
House of Representatives setting these receipts aside for that 


e. 
P e STEWART. I t to the Senator from Iowa, in that 
connection, that it might be well to state that as the people take 
the Jand they pay for the irrigation, and that money is put into 
this fun 


Mr. ALLISON. Yes. I did not state that, because I supposed | geth 


the Senate was familiar with it. Of course, when the arid lands 
are irrigated and sold the proceeds of the sales go again into that 
fund, and in that way it is a kind of endless chain or a revolving 
current, whereby in the future large sums of money will be ex- 
näed by the Treasury, but they will be returned to the Treasury. 
it is probable that at some time in the future—just when, I do 
not know—this segregation of receipts for this specific purpose 
will be discontinued. 

There is only one other item of increase in the permanent ap- 

ropriations of importance, and that is the supply of arms to the 
National Guard and militia of the country. Thatisincreased for 
the next year $750,000, arising ont of laws on the statute book 
placed there two years ago, I think, whereby the War Department 
was required to furnish the National Guard and the militia of 
the country with small arms. 

Thus it will be seen that these increases and the amount of the 
total increase disclose that the appropriations are made for neces- 
sary and proper pu under existing law. 

There are some other items in connection with these appropria- 
tions to which I ought to allude, and especially, perhaps, to the 
appropriation for pensions. The appropriations for the current 

ear 1904, including the deficiencies for this year, will be greater 
han the appropriations for 1905. 

Mr. CUL OM. Are they greater than they were last year? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are greater this year than they will be 
next year, unless there is a deficiency next year, which there prob- 
ably will be. 

We have also increases in the deficiencies for this year. These 
increases are made up of only one or two items of importance, the 
chief item being for the St. Louis sition, which certainly 
will not be criticised in a party sense. It seemed to be necessary 
that that appropriation should be made, although there is a hope 
and an expectation that the whole amount of this appropriation 
for the St. Louis exposition will be refunded to the 8 
largely within this fiscal year and during the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. 

So I hope there will be no special weight attached to this ap- 

ropriation for the St. Louis exposition—the Louisiana Purchase 
E I believe I should ee ce it. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The Louisiana chase Exposition is the 


proper name. 
r. ALLISON. That is its technical name. 
5 for that exposition is a pleasure to the people of the 

nited States, being in commemoration of that great event which 
had for its father Thomas Jefferson, for whom, in one of the ap- 


I believe the ap- 


propriation bills, we have provided at this late day a suitable me- 
morial in the form of a statue. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa if he has 
made any estimate of the total cost to the United States of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, including the exhibits of the 
Government and the appropriations, direct and indirect? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave not made such an estimate, but a little 
figuring will enable us to ascertain the total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. As I remember, we appropriated during 
previous years about $5,000,000 for that exposition, and possibly 
something more. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was one item of $5,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; there was one item of $5,000,000 or more 
for the Government exhibit, and probably another of a million 
dollars; and we have ap riated at this present session about 
$4,600,000 for that exposition in the form of a loan, to be refunded 
to the Treasury. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. But that does not include the Government 
exhibit and a number of large expenditures connected with this 
exposition in other years. 

Mr. ALLISON. That doesinclude the million dollars, as I have 
stated, and includes nearly all, I think, of the expenditures for 
the Government exhibit, which will amount to about $1,000,000. 
I am now speaking from memory. The senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocKRELL] will correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. COCKRELL rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Iowa invited a correction by 
the Senator from Missouri, and I yield, of course, to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; go ahead. 

CCC 
originally appropria oes not include the cost o ing ex- 
hibits by the Government. 

Mr. ALLISON. I so stated. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought the Senator said it did. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; I stated that, in addition, we had appro- 
priated about $1,000,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not hear the Senator use that expression. 

Mr. MITCHELL. We have appropriated about $6,500,000 alto- 


er. 
Mr. ALLISON, Yes; outside of the loan; but I hope we shall 
have a general consensus of opinion that this appropriation of 
$4,600,000, in the nature of a loan, will not be, or at least ought 
not to be, a burden upon the ; and if it is, I think the 
criticism, whatever it may be, will not be aboot 

Mr. President, I think I have explained the chief items in these 
tables, disclosing why it is that we have this year an increase of 
$28,000,000 over the appropriations of last year. 

I have another table here about which I desire to speak for a 
moment, and I shall ask, Mr. President, to insert another table in 
this statement, to be printed in the Recorp and made a part of 
the document. N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and that order will be made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course, there are increases and decreases in 
every appropriation bill, comparing years. Some years we have 
increases because of new items authorized by law, and again other 
items authorized by law drop out and pass away. Last year we 
had no general river and harbor bill. This year we have only a 
partial river and harbor bill, Our appropriations last year for 
rivers and harbors in the sundry civil act, to carry out contracts 
authorized by law, amounted to $20,228,150, and this year they 
are $7,872,200 in the sundry civil bill, and in the river and harbor 
bill that has just passed this morning $3,000,000 more are appro- 
priated; so that the appropriations for the rivers and harbors of 
by Pad for the next year are less than they were last year by 

I make these statements in order that Senators may see that on 
the whole the appropriations made at the present session of Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year are appropriations that are in the 
main necessary for the conduct of the Government; and with the 
widest and fullest debate, and opportunity for debate in this 
Chamber, I do not call to mind any particular criticism of any of 
the great 5 bills by Senators on either side. So Itake 
it for granted that they will not be criticised. 

Mr. President, there is another thing that I had occasion to look 
into somewhat, and that is the ae s created by the various 
bills through Congress at this session as compared with 
similar bills in other sessions. I believe it was the President pro 
tempore of this body who invented and exploited the idea that in 
the execution of great public works it was a wise to provide 
for current appropriations to be expended during the year for 
which the appropriations were made, and to authorize the enter- 
ing into of contracts, thus binding future Congresses to make ap- 
propriations for public works, 
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We have had that plan now for a good many years, and I am | or about that sum. Of course, these obligations will run over 
glad to say that, looking over the last few years, the obligations | some years. ; 
created this year by our several laws on account of contracts are | Ishall content myself for the time being with these explana- 
less than ry. have been for many years, with the exception of a | tions. 

t 


single year, the total amount being, I think, less than $24,000,000,' The tables referred to are as follows: 
Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Fi) Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1904-5, and appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1903-4. 
[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives.] 
t Reported to the House. Passed the House. {Reported to the Senate.| Passed the Senate. 
Title. ae s —ꝝʒE᷑¾ — ——— —— — — 
i Date. | Amount. | Date. Date. | Amount 
Agricultu 729, 880. 00 Fe 4 TEL, 240.00 Feb 5 $5,711, 240.00 072, 880.00 072,280.00 
n ane yd benny Sera a aac dee ae . eb. 5 N ‘eb. ğ n 9 E 0 
NN 72 18148 13 Jan. 19 55.818798 Jan. 25 75,089, 957.88 7.89.28 8 Fras. 131.76 
Dip tic and consular 2, 236,300.69 | Jan. 28 1, 995,800.69 Feb. 4 1,995, 800. 69 2,073, 100, 69 2,073, 100. 69 
District of Columbia a 13.017, 5881. 00 | Feb. 23 | 10,194,477.00 | Mar. 3 10,194, 477.00 11, 363, 204. 00 11, 882, 204. 00 
12, 099, 297.00 | Feb. 16 7, 131,192.00 Feb. 18 7, 131, 192.00 7, 637, 192. 00 8, 168, 292.00 
7, 502, 252. 54 b. 7,630,871.41 | Mar. 5 7, 642, 192. 35 10, 511, 405. 78 10, 511, 405. 73 
29,711, 700.48 | Jan. 11 | 28,258,895.22 Jan. 14 | 28,288,655.2 28, 736, 283. 22 28, 734, 533. 22 
1,045, 387.01 | Mar. 11 955,579.26 | Apr. 955, 579. 26 8, 000, 966. 84 975, 906. 84 
102, 866, 449.34 Feb. 11 | 96,338,040.94 | Feb. 26 | 97,524,540. 94 98, 255, 940. 94 99, 089, 434. 59 
1908. 1908. 
600.00 | Dec. 10 138, 150, 100.00 | Dec. 17 150,100. 00 438, 330, 700. 00 138, 360, 700. 00 
1904. 1904. 
770.00 | Mar. 5 | 169, 998, 588. 75 25 876, 088. 75 178, 053, 878. 75 398. 
990.00 | Apr. 7 3,000,000.00 Apr. 11 8,000,000. 00 8, 100, 000. 00 000. 
. 60 r. 25 55,623,001.11 | Apr. 248, 806. 11 59, 102, 400. 15 400. 
Urgent defici 1008, and prior years 5555 ao is Jen. 50 619 ee aie Feb. E 
rgen: ency. and p. S Jan. É an, 37 3 
Deficiency, 1904, and prior years. r, 000,000.00 apr. 13 744.76 Apr. 18 14.342.146.62 
7 ——— — 669, 502, 386.79 |..........| 622,465, 7. 2) .. 623, 785, 948. 13 . 646,608, 90. 6 as 
Miscellaneous E NS E €20, 000, 000. 00 aasa a EE S SEES SEER E Sy | SRS PEN A — 
Total, regular annual appropri- 
N ie 9 „ee EEE A Ä T 
Permanent annual appropria tions eee eT E — — ——— — —— —— 
Grand total, regular and perma- | 
nent annual appropriations 830, 974, 206. )), 2 PETHE | !!! ͤ ES LE tae Sr ATN 5 8 = 
Law, 1904-5. | Law, 1903-4. 
Title. 
. Date. Amount. | Amount. 
Apr. 23 902, 040. 00 978, 160,00 
Army be Aud 760900 88 7.88 192 88 
Diplomatic and consular Mar. 12 2,020, 100.69 1,968, 250, 69 
District of Columbia a Apr. 27 11, 021, 740.00 8, 688, 007.00 
Apr. 21 7,518, 192. 00 7,188, 416, 22 
8 Apr. 1 9, 447,961. 40 8,540, 406, 77 
Segoe 18 28,556, 913. 22 N, 653. 66 
8 Apr. 28 975, 966, 84 652, 748. 67 
wt 3 = 27 98, 005, 140. 94 81,876,791. 43 
E Ar 1 8 51.540. 
80. 93.000.000. 0 ay 
do. 457,846,911. 34 $82, 372,360.10 
a EtG A PA E E eh eb. 1 “Teta . n 
t i SE IAN tcc hive waa Kampen tbat E DEAA Fe 
N e r CPE EMD ONG FEE TONSIL BAP OUTST Apr. 27 | 10,671, 732.54 % 71 485,600.25 
639, 102, 809. 99 617,527, 447.37 
we Be a T f ES LR Ee % ͤ ... ae ECS Pee See 1, 000, 000. 00 2, 941,238. 6 
r / A som oe tk 640, 102, 809.99 620, 468, 686, 02 
4141, 471,820.00 | *132, 580, 820,00 
Grand total regular and permanent annual appropriations --- 781, 574, 629, 99 | 1753, 058, 506, 02 
estimated D PA) PORT P r E E A Sune EE S $545, 000, 000. 00 
t — estimated i, revenues for fiscal year 1905 159, 472, 000. 72 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 190 77277 ͤ⁰ Ep en en 704, 472, 060. 72 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1905 at 
W — nl service = able from TEA paN and out of the Treasury. 

0 Tue — is exclusive of $8,697,037 to 28 contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil estimates 
= aT his amount includes say to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1905. 
¢ This amount is approxima S 

i estimated to meet the requirements of the sinking fund. 

ad CF of $7,872,200 is abpeopeiazed in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
d ae Bari 3 bill 5 but the sum of 820,228, 150.99 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law 
* Ta am — 75 re es 872 200 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1905. 

j This amount includes 150.99 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1604. 

* This is the amount submit! 2 the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1904, the exact amount appropriated not 


amount contracts are authorized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress, as follows: By the District of 
C EOE by the act of March & 1908 (public buildings act), 8 L88850 98 in ae 


1904. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 5713 
Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1905 and 1904. 
Title of act. 

a . S SAA 902,040, 00 , 978, 160. 00 
gt I aE ĩͤVu E ie IE GSI SERRE PETE Foto: 900.88 7.1888 
Diplomatic and consular.. 2,020, 100. 69 1, 968, 250. 69 
District of Columbia. 11, 021, 740.00 8, 638, 097.00 
Fortiflcations - 7,518, 192.00 7,188, 416. 22 
Indian 9, 447, 961. 40 8,540, 406. 77 
Legislative, ete... 28, 556, 913.22 27, 598, 653. 66 
Military 975, 966, 84 682, 748. 67 
Navy 98, 005, 140. 94 81.876, 701. 43 
Pensions a 142,00, 700.00 139,847, 600. 00 
Post-office .. 172, 574, 998. 75 158, 511, 549. 75 
River and harbor (including contract work) E 10, 872,200.00 20, 228, 150. 99 
Sundry civil (exclusive of river and harbor contract work) 49,974, 711. 34 62, 144, 208.11 
616, 500, 966, 06 606, 061, 787. 12 

22, 801, 843, 93 21, 465,660.25 | 1. 888, 183. 68 

809. 99 22, 420,020, TL 

000.00; 2,941, 8.6 £ 

Total regular annual appropriations. ......-..--.--.+.----.------------2--e-0-- 809.99 24, 381, 259. 98 

Permanent annual — — SE IEA a ly OSE OEE II 

Grand total, regular and permanent annual appropriations .....-------=--.=-.---- . 52, 877, 888. 83 24,381, 259. 38 

c ¼²Äö;r—Qĩéq0“24! U.... A EAT ̃9—. ns! ENE E I E | 28,516, 123.97 — — 


a Includes $4,000,000 in deficiency act. 


Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1901, 1902, 1908, 190k, and 1905. 


LOGUO E a5 cc —————————— 
River and harbor 8 contract work) -e-o 
Sundry civil (exclusive of river and harbor contract work). 


Total regular annual appropriations 


P 
Permanent annual appropriations. -..........--2-- -------- A EE OT 


1901. 1002. 1908. 1905. 
023,500.00 | $4,582,490.00 | $5,208, 980. 00 160.00 , 902, 040.00 
220,025. 55 ifs tat ow 10 1.98 4 FP eae 8 8 FF O10, 300.88 
771,168.76 | 15849:428.76 | 1,957,925.00 | 1,968,250.69 | 2.00. 100.69 
577,389.31 | 8,502, 809.84 8 544,459.97 | 8,638,097.00 | 11,021, 740.00 
883,628.00 | 7,384,011.00 | 7,298,955.00 |  7,188,416.22| 7.518.192,00 
197,989.24 | 9,747,4TL00 | 8,986,028.10 | 8,540.40. 77 9.47.9140 
175,652.53 | 24,504, 968.85 | 25,396, 681.50 | 27,598,653.66 | 28'558. 913. 22 

614, 306.67 772,853.68 2.027, 324.42 652,748. 0T 975, 966. 84 
140,916.67 | 78,101,791.00 | 78,856,363.13 | 81,876, 791.43 | 98, 005,140.94 

245, 230.00 | 145, 245, 230.00 | 139, 842, 230.00 | 139, 847. 600.00 | a142. 360,700.00 

658, 238.75 | 123, 782,688.75 | 138,416, 598.75 | 153,511,549.75 | 172.574.998. T5 
250,606.75 | 1,045,623.00 | 82, 540,199.50 | 20,228, 150.99 | 10,872, 200.00 
619,309.70 | 54,749,285.21 54,04, 601.63 02. 144, 20. 11 49,974, 711.84 

.98 | 592, 072,890.88 | 595, 800, 474.10 508, 051, 787. 12 | 616, 300, 500. 00 

61 15,917,446. 94 | 28,050,007.82 21.405, 000. 25 22, 801. 843.93 

-34 7.800, 018.67 82,882. 785.15 2,911, 28.65 1, 000,000.00 

77, 438, 642.88 | 605,980, 355.99 | 676,703, 270. 55 | 620, 463,686.02 | 640, 102, 809. 90 

Pa AREO | Sa saan | Sosa sn tas san son 6 | 141, 471, 820.00 
— 710, 150, 802. 8 | 730, 888,675.90 | 800, 624, 406. 55 158, 058, 508.08 | 781,574, 629.99 


a Including $4,000,000 in deficiency act. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the statement which has 
just been presented by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] isa 
useful and ee ae onsite . phere he has made a 
comparison of the expenditures during the past two or three years. 
I desire, Mr. President, to go somewhat further back in a com- 
parison of the expenditures of the Government, covering, in fact, 
the past twelve years, beginning with the first full year of the 
last Administration of Mr. Cleveland. For that purpose I present 


at this point a table, which I have myself copied from the reports | 1 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the total revenues and 
the total expenses of each year. I present the table now, but 
without reading it, so as not to occupy unnecessarily the time of 
the Senate. Lask that the table may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

ues a itures for the twelve nen by the 
— Keet jima op the e r ae 
CLEVELAND, 


Year. Revenues. 


Expenditures. 


' yield to the Senator 


Total revenues and expenditures for the past twelve years, etc—Continued. 


ROOSEVELT. 
Year. Revenues, | Expenditures. Deficit. 
TT „3820, 280. 47 038, 904.90 | a $91, 287, 375. 
FEE Lr 0 oes . orem ST 
1904 . —. 3 674, 767, 664. 00 600, 767,664.00 | 214,000, 000,00 
(005 (estimated) 704, 472, 080. 747, 094,001.44 | 43,121,939. 28 
a Surplus. 


442.48. Inthe last full year of McKinley (1901) the expend- 
itures exceeded those of the last full fiscal year of Cleveland 
(1897) by 8159,333.631.62. The last year of Cleveland exceeded 
his first year by only $5,833,863.43. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What years were those to which the Senator 
referred? Will he state them again? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will state it again. In the last full fiscal 
year of McKinley (1901) the expenditures exceeded those of the 
last full fiscal year of Cleveland (1897) by $159.333,631.62. The 
last year of Cleveland exceeded his first year by only 85.833, 863.43, 
while the last year of McKinley exceeded his first year by $75.392,- 
052.57. During the four years of Cleveland the total expenditures 
amounted to $1,758,699,216.43, while during the four years of 
McKinley the total expenditures were 82.430, 316.390. 29, an increase 
in four years under McKinley of $671.617,173.86—— 

Mr. HOPKINS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro 1 Does the Senator from Texas 
m ois? 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I decline to yield for the t, Mr. 
President. I want to make this statement consecutively. I will 
answer any question afterwards. 

Taking from this the deficit of $18,052,454.41, coming over from 
Cleveland in 1897, there will be left a net increase of 863g. 564. 719.45, 
or about 38 percent. The notable increase of expenditures in 
1898 over 1894 was $5,275,083.65 for pensions, $8,743,650.59 in- 
terest on the public debt, $27,122,691.01 in the naval establish- 
ment, and $37,424,070.44 in the military establishment. The 
notable increase in 1901 over 1897 was $25,438,453.71 in the naval 
establishment, $35,747,938.31 in the civil establishment, and $91,- 
049,732.11 in the military establishment. 

Of the total net increase of $653,564,719.45 for the four years, 
the notable increase, in round numbers, exclusive of the postal 
service, was $19,000,000 interest on the public debt, $29,000,000 in 
the civil establishment, $116,000,000 in the naval establishment, 
and $391,000,000 in the mili establishment. 

President Roosevelt assumed office September 14, 1901, and as 
soon as he became firmly established in power and control, it will 
be observed, increased expenditures began. The total expendi- 
tures, actual and estimated, for the four years of his incumbency 
aggregate 82,641,724, 019.18, which is $211,407,628.89 greater than 
the four years of McKinley, though he conducted the Spanish 
war, and $883,024,802.75 greater than the four years of Cleveland. 
In the first full fiscal year of Roosevelt (1903) expenditures ex- 
ceeded those of the first full fiscal year of McKinley (1898) by 
$107,942,248,83, and in the last full fiscal year of Roosevelt (1905) 
expenditures, as estimated by the Secre of the Treasury, will 
exceed those of the last full fiscal year of McKinley (1901) by 
$105,875 660.25. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator give me the fi for the 
first fiscal year of the present Administration, if he them? 

Mr. CULBERSON. After Tread this consecutively I will. The 
last year of McKinley exceeded his first by $75,392,052.57,while the 
last year of Roosevelt will exceed his first year by $134,435,301.89, 
Of the total increase of $883,024,802.75 for the four years of Roose- 
velt as compared with the four years of Cleveland, the notable 
increase, exclusive of the 
000,000 in the civil establishment, $231,000,000 in the naval estab- 
lishment, and $284,000,000 in the military establishment. The 
total cost of the military establishment, exclusive of pensions, 
during the four years of velt, exceeds that of Cleveland by 
$515,000.000. 

The War Department has furnished me a statement of the war 
budgets of Great Britain, France, and Germany for the year 1903, 
including pensions, and I desire to insert at this point in the brief 
statement I am making these budgets from the War Department, 
to which I have added those of the United States for 1903 and 
the estimated expenses of the military establishment for 1905. 

Statement of budgets of Great Britain, France, and Germany during 1903. 

GREAT BRITAIN.@ 


Army: Ordinary budget 5.2 <ccnenenceenscveneanceccnvee $168, 709, 355. 00 
Navy: WM ee ee 172,287, 

r ll, Ome, O 

TRANCE. b 
Ordinary budget $181,348, 048.00 
„ . 1 * . 

Extraordinary bud A ES AN AE E SE A n E A E 6,212,000. 00 

. eee 62, 694, 905. 00 

17 T E E E E N E 200, 254, 953.00 

GERMANY. 
‘ay budget $143, 401, 496.00 
z CC E ORERE EE O EENET V Y 
avy: 

‘Graina MUNG OR ois cca VEEDAN E AE E EEES (O07 CABO 

apat aas dal per a STEE AS E ES A T A 

—: —:. ͤ .. a A E a 218, 195, 218. 00 

Ordinary total budget (1903): otra a 

ONG a — TTT $135, 424, 355.00 

WRONG aeaaea aA a aces S NAE E i RDA AARAA — 172,27, 500. 00 

60 a EES EIS ven et Se Aas N, 711, 855. 00 

UNITED STATES FOR 193. 

WOR oa TA updos ᷣ—]!:—:¼:!:x:;:!; f 

DRG EY aa TR E E E A EE AR SD TEEN E aoe , 084. 18 

P. . ̃ ͤ eS One 4 RRS Rhee DFT A 


887, 287, 600.00 


for Great Britain includes extrao: credits forthe Trans- 
vaal war, t n Cites oad to A A oe The ordinary 
bu amounts to $195,424.355. 

includes $7,658,269 for the gendarmerie and $5,551,441 for 


e war budget 
o Estima 


tal service, is, in round numbers, $160,- | P 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, Washington, April 25, 1904, 
The Normandie, Washington. 


DEAR SENATOR CULBERSON: Complying with your requestover the ‘phone 
this afternoon. I beg to. hand you herewith a memorandum showing the costs 
of the military establishments of England, France, and Germany, including 
pensions, so far as can be shown from the data on file in the military informa- 
tion division of this Department. 

Trusting the memorandum contains the information you desire, Iam, 

Very truly, yours, 
W. P. HALL, 
Brigadier-General, Assistant Adjutant-General, 

Mr. CULBERSON. The total war budget of Great Britain for 
1903 was $340,996,855; for Germany, $218,195,218, and for France, 
$200,254,953. The total expenses of the military establishment of 
the United States for 1903 was, in round numbers, $339,000,000. 
If the expenses of the British operations in Sonth Africa are ex- 
cluded, the war budget of the United States for 1903 exceeded that 
of Great Britain by $32,000,000; Germany by $121.000,000, and 
France by $139,000,000, The Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
that the total cost of the military establishment of the United 
States for 1905, including pensions, will approximate $387 ,287,600, 
which it will be observed still further increases this character 
of expenditures in the United States over those of Great Britain, 
France, and 1 
: Mr. ALDRICH. That is for the Army and Navyand pensions, 

suppose. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I also ask leave to insert as a of this 
statement the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated April 
25, 1904, in which he gives me the estimates of expenditures for 
1905, which I have used in the statement, that I will now send to 
the desk to have printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perks in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before consent is given to print the state- 
ment, I desire to have the sum of the expenditures for the several 
years upon which this statement is based read at the desk. 

Mr. CULBERSON. If the Senator from Rhode Island is to 
ursue that course, I will myself read the statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to have the expenditure stated. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Lask the Senator from Rhode Island if he 
objects to my having the table pe 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to have it read, in order that I may 
hear it—I refer to the statement of the expenditures for a series 
of years—so that I may see upon what the comparison is based. 

Mr. CULBERSON. As I have stated. these fi are copied 
from the several reports of the Secretary of the ury. 
the Senator want the figures for 1904? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want the Senator to read the figures for the 
period of Mr. MeKinley's Administration and the period of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration. I wish to see what his figures are. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The total revenues for 1904—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not talking about revenues. I am talk- 


500.00 | ing about expenditures. 


r. CULBERSON. Four hundred and forty-two million dol- 
lars expenditures, in round numbers 
Mr. ALDRICH. What year? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Eighteen hundred and ninety-four. 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-five, $433,000,000; 1896, $434,000,000; 
1897, $448,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is sufficient. I merely wanted to get 
the basis upon which the statement is made. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The basis is the report of the Secretary of the 
Tre: in which he states that it includes the total expenditures 
of the United States for all 8 for each of the several years. 

The PRESIDING OFFI . Without objection, the state- 
5 by the Senator from Texas will be ordered 
printed in the RECORD. 

Theletter of the Secretary of the Treasury referred to is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Hon. C. A. CULBERSON, Washington, April 25, 1904. 
United States Senate. 

Sır: In reply to your request of to-day I have the honor to inform you 
that the estimates of appropriations for the year 1905, as submitted by the 
several Executive ents and offices and transmitted to Congress at 
the beginning of and during the present session, aggregate, in round num- 


bers, as follows: 
For the civil establishment, including foreign intercourse, public 
buildings, collecting the revenues, District of Columbia, and 
miscellaneous expenses 2. 2.22... one ence nee w anne eee 165, 697,000 
For the military establishment, including rivers and harbors, 
forts, arsenals, seacoast defenses, eto 142, 204, 000 
For the naval establishment, including construction of new yes- 
machinery, armament, equipment, improvements at navy- 
ete 106, 841,000 
10, 888, 
For pensions... 138, 152, 
For 1 arg yable 3 9 — 115 159, 472, 000 
ciency, 0000, yable from Treasury and char; 
civil ‘establiatiment), ae = 
For interest on the public debt 24, 250,000 


Total, exclusive of the sinking fund 747,694,000 
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j 
As the appropriations for the year 1905 have not all been 1 57 it is oe A bill (H. R. 740) granting an increase of pension to Ira Me- 
g e en- 2 


sible for the Department to estimate the expenditures fallin 
suing fiscal year. 
Respectfully, L. M. SHAW, Secretary. 


Mr. GORMAN obtained the floor. 
Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 


take more or less labor and commodities at present prices to pay 
the expenses of the Government under Roosevelt or McKinley 
than it did to pay the expenses of the Government at the then 

rices under Cleveland? As I understand, the average prices of 

bor and commodities are double what they were at that time. 
Consequently, money is worth only half as much. Commodities 
are worthdouble. In considering the expenditures of different 
Administrations we ought to take into account, it seems to me, 
the value of labor and of commodities in order to see whether the 
burdens are greater now than they were then. 

Mr. GORMAN. Of course there is no intention on the part of 
chines to go into the discussion suggested by the Senator from 

evada. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 1750) to provide an American register for the British 


ship oh eae - 

A bill (S. 5583) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved 
March 3, 1901; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 6) to authorize the Secretary of the 


Navy to donate to the Minnesota Historical Society the steering B 


wheel of the former ship Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 
„A bill (H. R. 5067) to prevent the fraudulent sale of merchan- 


A bill (H. R. 6780) authorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and 
Trading Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Catalla Creek, in the District of Alaska; 

A bill (H. R. 9778) granting an increase of pension to Absalom 


ilts; 
A bill (H. R. 11444) to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio; 


an 

A bill (H. R. 18592) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
M. Ferguson. 

The message further announced that the House had p a 
bill (H. R. 15438) to amend section 653 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of 5 15 two Houses on the amendments of the House to the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled An act to extend the 
coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900; 


and 

A bill (S. 5342) to provide for the temporary government of the 
canal zone at Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives to close the pres- 
ent session by adjourning their respective Houses on the 28th day 
of April. 1904, at 2 o’clock post meridian; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


serve; 
1 (H. R. 749) granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 


. Glines; 
RA bill (H. R. 934) granting an increase of pension to Frank 


A bill (H. R. 1093) granting a pension to Rose B. Noa; 
A bill (H. R. 1305) granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 
A. Kenney; 
ae bill (H. R. 2124) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
rannis; 
A bill (H. R. 2499) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Bilderback; 
5 . (H. R. 2577) granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
. Cole; 
; p noe (H. R. 2675) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. Tate; 
A bill (H. R. 2976) granting an increase of pension to Enoch J. 
ans; 
A bill (H. R. 8036) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Romaine; 
he 1 Gi R. 3107) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
ppeu; 
A bill (H. R. 3393) for the relief of the Columbia Brewing Com- 


pany, of Shenandoah, Pa.; 
A bill (H. R. 3431) granting an increase of pension to William 


Basnett; 
5 5 (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to Madison 
. Staves; 
v pat (H. R. 3924) granting an increase of pension to Ira 
0; 
A bill (H. R. 4085) to amend an act entitled An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia; 
i . R. 4152) granting an increase of pension to George 


. 4379) granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 


. 4398) granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 
. 4572) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


i R. 4578) for the relief of Eugene Patenande; 
A bill (H. R. 4582) granting an increase of pension to John S, 


. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
. 4602) granting an increase of pension to Helim 


. 4771) granting a pension to Aaron Taylor; 
. 4891) granting a pension to Julia R. Braxton; 
. 4903) granting an increase of pension to Solomon 


1 . 5012) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
1 : 
A bill (H. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to John Mo- 


Connell 
. 5565) granting a pension to Eliza Workman; 
. 5711) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


. 5725) granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 
. 5829) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


. 6111) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 


. 6182) granting a pension to Erastus J. Horton; 
. 6338) granting an increase of pension to Antoi- 
nette I. Sawyer; 

A bill (H. R. 6493) to ratify and confirm act No. 47 of the leg- 
islative assembly of the Territory of Arizona; 

A bill (H. R. 6537) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Hawthorn 


A bill (H. i. 6718) granting an increase of pension to James E. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had | Phill 


signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 
A bill (S. 4718) to authorize the Spuyten Duyviland Port Morris 
i Company and its lessee, the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company, to build and maintain bridges or 
other structures for their railroad across the i Duyvil 
Creek and the Harlem River north of the Harlem River pier and 
bulkhead lines as now established in the city of New York; 
A bill (S. 8869) for the extension of Albemarle street; 
A bill (H. R. 23) in relation to pharmacy in the Indian Territory; 
we mi (H. R. 487) granting an increase of pension to Mares: 
augh; 
yee (H. R. 698) granting an increase of pension to William 
wW; 


1p8; 
A bill (H. R. 6921) for the relief of the estate of Mary P. Gil- 
more; 
A bill (H. R. 7085) granting an increase of pension to William 


Spiegelberg; 
Rir 5 R. 7145) granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
. Hendee; 
A bill (H. R. 7373) granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 
A bill (H. R. 7497) granting a pension to Emma A. Webster; 
1 bill (H. R. 8280) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Orrison; 
A bill (H. R. 8690) to amend the law relating to taxation in the 
District of Columbia; 
A bill (H. R. 8716) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
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A bill (H. R. 9107) granting a pension to Margaret J. Randolph; 
13 bill (H. R. 9338) granting an increase of pansion 60 Bolen D. 
weil R. 9354) granting an increase of pension to John 

A bill (H. R. 9365) granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Edgar 
A ill (HL R. 9904) granting an increase of pension to Mary 


A bill (H. R. 9457) for the relief of Alexander S. Rosenthal; 
A bill (H. R. 9477) granting an increase of pension to George 


Smith: 
A bill (H. R. 9623) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


A bill (H. R. 9891) confirming the removal of restrictions upon 
alienation by the 3 Indians of the State of Washington of 
their allotted lan 

A bill (H. R. 9201 granting a pension to John M. Stoner; 

4 bill (H. R. 10029) gran 18 eee a pension to Charles E. Arnett; 

A bill (H. R. 10208) for 
Meadville, Pa.; 

A bill (H. R. 10284) granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 

A bill (H. R. 10285) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


cCreary; 
A bill (H. R. 10806 John Hora, of Detroit, Mich. for life saring, 
off and presented to John Horn, of Detroit, Mich., for life-saving; 
Erei (H. R. 10334) granting an increase of pension to John 

A bill (H. R. 10511) for the relief of the estate of Mary Keat- 


ing; 
4 bill (H. R. 10688) for the relief of Johann A. Killian: 
A bill (H. R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to Heinrich 
Erbstoeser; 
= A bill (H. R. 10851) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
mall 
A bill (H. R. 11013) granting an increase of pension to William 


"Ama (H. R. 11086) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


A bill (H. R. 11262) granting a pension to John Hegarty; 
A bill (H. R. 11335) granting an increase of pension to John 


Trader 
1 11 (H. R. 11336) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
8 en; 
A bill (H. R. 11837) for the relief of G. H. Dearen; 
A bill (H. R. 11374) granting an increase of pension to William 


tee 13391) granting an increase of pension to Garret 
A bill (H. R. 13404) granting a pension to Emanuel Peck: 
eA DIL OS JE TUET) granting a pension to William P. Craw- 


SA bill ar R. 18490) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


TE R. 13586 an increase of to Abra- 
ham E ) granting pension 


A bill ‘H. R. 13773) to provide for the settlement of certain 
outstanding checks drawn by the disbursing officers of the Dis- 
A bill (H. R. 13305) grantin Emma W. Ha 

granting a pension to ma ys; 

A bill (H. R. 13816) granting a pension to Annie Hynes; 

A bill (H. R. 18886) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


e relief of Allegheny College, at | Maher 


A bill (H. R. 13911) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
A bill (H. R. 14001) granting an increase of pension to Leslie C. 
Armour; 
A bill (H. R. 14141) granting an increase of pension to King 
erley; 
A bill (H. R. 14153) granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 
A bill (H. R. 14201) granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Smith; $ 


A bill (H. R. 14204) granting a pension to John B. Hobday; 
pic (H. R. 14308) granting an increase of pension to Archie 


C. Fi 
; Abil a (H. R. 14336) granting an increase of pension to Everton 
Washes ill (i. R. 14308) granting an increase of pension to William 
eu 
A bill H. R. 14416) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes; 
A bill (H. R. 14424) for the extension of Wyoming avenue to 
bree -third street west; 
(H. R. 14437) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


White 
$ Abia (H. R. 14464) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
A bill (H. R. 14484) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


ells; 
2 (E. R. 11397) granting an increase of pension to William W. Lee; 


a bill (H. (H. = 3 granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
A bill (K. K. 11827) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


Smith; 
A bill (H. R. 11972) to authorize the Ox Bow Power Company, 
of South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Missouri River; 
A bill (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 


Coster; 

wee bill (H. R. 12177) granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
ate 

ail R. 12197) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
A — Sis R. 12268) granting an increase of pension to Jane K. 


Carpe 
SAW bil (H R. 12348) granting an increase of pension to John 


= ei (it . R. 12382) authorizing the payment of the Choctaw 
and Chic town: site fund, and for other 588 
A bill (H. R. 12402) granting a pension n Se 
A bill (H. R. 12533) to e the Paragould and Memphis 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across St. Francis River; 
A bill (H. R. 12604) granting a pension to Edward M. Fowler; 
A 2 (H. R. 12629) granting a pension to Ida Diamond; 
Abi 
C. How 


pia bill . R. 12861) granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 
ae R. 13000) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


A bill (H. R. 14490) granting a pension to Degraphenreed P, 


McKinley; 
i granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown; 
A bill (H. R. 14578) granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 
A bill (H. R. 14611) granting a pension William L. Beverly; 
A bill (H. R. sae granting a pension to Augustus Finley, now 
known ae Deria R. 14631) tin, to William T. Spence 
gran a pension am T; 
A bill (H. R. 14641) 8 a pension Allan Dunning: 
Sie ae 14508) granting an increase of pension is John 


A bin H. R. 14511) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


R. Keys 
a bit (H. R. 14512) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
‘AU Gi. R. 14521) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


ai (H. R. 14531) granting an increase of pension to Prince 


A. Ga 
8 . R. 14541) granting an increase of pension to Azariah 
A bill (H. R. 14572) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander P. Nelson: 
A bill (H. R. 14592) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


ee R. 12702) granting an increase of pension to Margaret B. Scovill; 


Rae bill (H. R. 14612) granting an increase of pension to Myron 


mae PA bill (E. R. 14636) granting an increase of pension to James R, 
etcher 
A bill (H. R. 14637) granting an increase of pension to William 


n, R. 18178) granting an increase of pension to Mary Kimbro 


=, l (. R. 13218) for the relief of Adolph Weinhold; 
A bill (H. R. 18272) granting a pension to Delana A. L 
9 (H. r 18347) granting an increase of pension to 
A bill 4k. K. 18378) granting an increase of pension to William 


Abit . R. 14638) granting an increase of pension to Park 
vory; 
ean (H. R. 14639) granting an increase of pension to Joseph J. 


hhm | Mead: 


rads (H. R. 14640) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
c 
A bill E. R. 14702) granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 
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A bill (H. R. 14747) granting an increase of pension to Sympho- 
rosa Bartley; 
A bill (H. R. 14801) granting a pension to John W. Shrader; 
5 ric (H. R. 14802) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Wiley: 
k = bill (H. R. 14859) granting an increase of pension to Matthias 
idenour; 
cd yes (H. R. 14865) granting an increase of pension to Mercy J. 


er; 
A bill (H. R. 14870) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hougendobler; 
aa (H. R. 14876) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
tadler, jr.; 
A bill (H. R. 14882) granting a pension to Mary Dingler; 
A bill (H. R. 14884) granting an increase of pension to William 


A bill (H. R. 14890) granting an increase of pension to Allen R. 


arris; 
A bill (H. R. 14938) granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 
2 (H. R. 14992) granting an increase of pension to Phebe 
. Daw; 
da bill (H. R. 14894) granting an increase of pension to John 
ideon; 
A bill (H. R. 15076) granting an increase of pension to Law- 
rence Le Bron; 
poer (H. R. 15126) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


A. Cox; 

A bill (H. R. 15148) granting an increase of pension to Armour 
W. Patterson; 

A bill (H. R. 15183) granting a pension to Ella F. Kennealy; 

. — Sai (H. R. 15204) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
aggart: 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) providing for the transfer of 
certain military rolls and records from the Interior and other De- 
partments to the War ent; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) relating to the exemption of 
all porsa property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture 
or destruction by belligerent powers, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. | 

The bill (H. R. 14468) to authorize the sale and disposition of 
surplus or unallotted lands in the Yakima Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Washington, was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

GOVERNMENT OF CANAL ZONE. 


Mr. KITTREDGE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 5342) 
to provide for the temporary government of the canal zone at 
Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to | 
3 and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
OWS: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House, and agree to the saree with amendments as follows: 
Restore all of section 1 of the bill, proposed to be stricken out by 
said amendment, and in lieu of the matter pro to be inserted 
by said amendment of the House insert the following: 

“Sro. 2. That until the expiration of the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
unless provision for the temporary government of the canal zone 
be sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil, and judicial 
powers as well as the power to make all rules and regulations 
necessary for the government of the canal zone, and all the rights, 
prr and authority granted by the terms of said treaty to the 

nited States shall be vested in such person or persons and shall 
be exercised in such manner as the President shall direct for 
the government of said zone and maintaining and protecting 
the inhabitants thereof in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and religion.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


A. B. KITTREDGE, 

A. J. HOPKINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. P. HEPBURN, 

W. C. LOVERING, 

W. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution relating to final adjourn- 
ment, just received from the House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the con- 


current resolution from the House of Representatives; and it was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of tives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
auth to close Houses 


orizod the nt session by adjo 
on the 28th day of April, 1904, at 2 o'clock p. m, 
EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. GORMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken a 
few moments 

Mr. HALE. I do not desire to take the floor from the Senator 
from Maryland, but will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. We are now on Wednesday's session. This ses- 
sion, of course, should be terminated by a motion to adjourn. 
Undoubtedly the Senator from Maryland will be recognized when 
Thursday’s session commences. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair). The 
Chair will state to the Senator from Maryland that he will im- 
mediately recognize him upon the convening of the Senate on its 
Thursday's session. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Maine that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o’clock and 58 minutes 
a, m., Thursday, April 28, 1904) the Senate adjourned until 12 
o’clock meridian, Thursday, April 28, 1904. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 26, 1904, 
MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO. ` 
José C. Barbosa, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the executive 


council of Porto Rico for the term of four years from June 5, 1904. 


This is a reappointment. 

Andres Crosas, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the executive 
council of Porto Rico for the term of four years from June 5, 1904. 
This is a reappointment. 

Hermino Diaz y Nazario, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the 
executive council of Porto Rico for the term of four years from 
June 5, 1904, vice Rosendo Martienzo Cintron. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


H. Morgan Ruth, of P lyania, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of Philadelphia. in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to succeed Fred P. Vincent, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Military Secretary's Department. 


Brig. Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, Chief of the Record and Pension 
Office of the War Department. to be the Military Secretary with 
the rank of major-general, with rank from April 28, 1904. 

Col. William P. Hall, assistant adjutant-general, to be assistant 
adjutant-general with the rank of brigadier-general, with rank 
from April 23, 1904. 

POSTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Arthur J. Chittenden to be postmaster at Corning, in the county 
of Tehama and State of California, in place of Ollie McKellar, 
Incumbent’s commission expires April 27, 1904. 

COLORADO. 


David James to be postmaster at Loveland, in the county of 
Larimer and State of Colorado, in place of Dayid James. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires May 4, 1904. 

FLORIDA. 


John F. Stunkel to be postmaster at Leesburg, in the county 
of Lake and State of Florida, in place of John F. Stunkel. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1904. 

Thomas H. Alexander to be postmaster at White Springs, in 
the county of Hamilton and State of Florida. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1903. 

ILLINOIS. 

John W. Campbell to be postmaster at Morrisonville, in the 
connie of Christian and State of Illinois, in place of John W. 
Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 1904. 

William S. Rice to be postmaster at Carmi, in the county of 
White and State of Illinois, in place of William S. Rice. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires May 26. 1904. 

John R. Snook to be postmaster at Altamont, in the county of 
Effingham and State of Ilinois, in of John R. Snook. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired April 12, 1904. 
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INDIANA. 

Robert F, Brammer to be postmaster at Albany, in the county 
of Delaware and State of Indiana, in place of Coursen J. Stright. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 10, 1902. y 

Japhet F. Lehman to be postmaster at Berne, in the county of 
Adams and State of Indiana, in place of Japhet F. Lehman. In- 
cumbent's commission expired January 23, 1904. 

Henry F. Radcliff to be postmaster at Pierceton, in the county 
of Kosciusko and State of Indiana, in place of Henry F. Radcliff. 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 12, 1904. 


IOWA. 


Samnel H. Hall to be postmaster at Lime Spring, in the county 
of rer and State of Iowa. Office became Presidential April 
1, 1904. 

Victor Nelson to be postmaster at Gowrie, in the county of 
Webster and State of Iowa. in place of Victor Nelson. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires May 22, 1904. 

William G. Ross to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Iowa, in place of Charles M. Junkin, re- 


signed. 5 

E. M. Smith to be er at Winterset, in the county of 
Madison and State of Iowa, in place of James W. Miller. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired December 13, 1903. 

KANSAS. 

George W. Hook to be postmaster at Sabetha, in the county of 
Nemaha and State of Kansas, in place of Jacob A. Constant. In- 
cumbent's commission expires May 28, 1904. 

LOUISIANA, 


Edward Eagles to be postmaster at Winnfield, in the parish of 
ee and State of Louisiana. Office became Presidential April 
1, 1904. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Orick H. Kelley to be postmaster at North Plymouth, in the 
county of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts, in place of Orick 
H. Kelley. Incumbent's commission expires April 27, 1904. 

MINNESOTA. 


Edward L. Bjorkquist to be postmaster at Moorhead, in the 
county of Clay and State of Minnesota, in place of Edward L. 
Bjorkquist. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1904. 

NEBRASKA. 


Thomas A. Boyd to be postmaster at Beaver City, in the county 
of Furnas and State of Nebraska, in place of William T. Ager, 
resigned. 

+. J. Crook to be postmaster at Falls City, in the county of 
Richardson and State of Nebraska, in place of Ellis O. Lewis. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 1903. 


NEW JERSEY. 


George W. Pollitt to be postmaster at Paterson, in the county 
of Passaic and State of New J ct Fla place of George W. Pollitt. 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1904. 

NEW YORK. 


Clarence M, Alvord to be postmaster at Livonia, in the coun 
of Livingston and State of New York, in place of Clarence M. 
Alvord. Incumbent's commission expires May 4, 1904. 

John H. McGrath to be postmaster at New Lebanon, in the 
county of Columbia and State of New York, in place of John H. 
McGrath. Incumbent’s commission expires May 4, 1904. 

Solomon A. Royce to be postmaster at Liberty, in the county of 
Sullivan and State of New York, in place of Clarence A. Sprague. 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1904. 

William Watson to be r at Warsaw, in the county 
of Wyoming and State of New York, in place of William Watson. 
Ingumbent's commission expires May 28, 1904. 

Francis Worden to be postmaster at Coxsackie, in the county 
of Greene and State of New York, in place of Francis Worden. 
Incumbent's commission expires May 4, 1904. 

OHIO. 


Thomas G. Moore to be postmaster at Barnesville, in the county 
of Belmont and State of Ohio, in place of Thomas G. Moore. In- 
cumbent's commission expires May 4, 1904. 

OKLAHOMA, 


Adolph Bollenbach to be postmaster at Weatherford, in the 
county of Custer and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of John W. 
Rice. Incumbent’s commission expires April 27, 1904. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Daniel G. Engle to be postmaster at Marietta, in the county of 
Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Daniel G. Engle. 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 16, 1904. 


J. F. Fenstermacher to be postmaster at Mount Joy, in the 
county of Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Frank 
G. Pennell, deceased. 

John H. Glasser to be postmaster at Monaca, in the county of 
Beaver and State of Pennsylvania, in place of John H. Glasser. 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1904. 

Henry F. Hershey to be postmaster at Steelton, in the county 
of Dauphin and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Henry F. 
Hershey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 16, 1904. 

Anne D. Moore to be postmaster at Avondale, in the county of 
Chester and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Anne D. Moore. 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1904. 

John Roland to be r at New Holland, in the county 
of Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania. Office became Presi- 
dential January 1, 1904. 

James E. Rupert to be postmaster at Conneautville, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Pennsylvania. in place of James 
E. Rupert. Incumbent’s commission expires April 27, 1904. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


James W. Johnson to be postmaster at Marion, in the county 
of Marion and State of South Carolina, in place of James W. 
Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1904. 

NESSEZ. 

Sallie J. Massey to be 1 at Sevierville, in the coun’ 
of Sevier and State of l 
April 1, 1904. f 


TENN 
ennessee. Office became Presidential 
TEXAS. 

Anderson L. Davis to be postmaster at Gonzales, in the county 
of Gonzales and State of Texas, in place of Anderson L. Davis. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1908. 5 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

John E. Houston to be postmaster at Davis, in the county of 
Tucker a ae of West Virginia, in place of Sumner W. Thomp- 
son, resi z 

Charles M. Jenks to be postmaster at Tug River, in the coun 
of McDowell and State of West Virginia. Office became Presi. 
dential April 1, 1904. 

WISCONSIN. 

Frank B. Goodhue to be postmaster at Whitewater, in the 
county of Walworth and State of Wisconsin, in place of Iram Z, 
Merriam. Incumbent’s commission expired February 19, 1904. 


GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO, 


Beekman Winthrop, of New York, to be the governor of Porto 
Rico for the term of four years from July 1, 1904, vice William 
H. Hunt, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Gunner James Shannon to be a chief gunner in the Navy from 
the 13th day of April, 1904 (subject to the examinations required 
by law), having completed ten years’ service in his present grade. 

Gunner William G. Moore to be achief gunner in the Navy from 
the 17th day of April, 1904 (subject to the examinations required 
by law), having completed ten years’ service in his present grade, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS, 


Maj. Thomas N. Wood to be a lieutenant-colonel in the United 
States Marine Corps from the 6th day of March, 1904 (subject to 
the examinations required by law), vice Lieut. Col. William F. 
Spicer, retired. 

Capt. Robert M. Dutton to be a major in the United States 
Marine Corps from the 6th day of March, 1904 (subject to the 
ee required by law), vice Maj. Thomas N. Wood 
promoted. 

First Lient. John H. A. Day to be a captain in the United 
States Marine Corps from the 6th day of March, 1904 (subject to 
the 5 required by law), vice Capt. Robert M. Dutton 
promoted. 


Second lieutenants in the United States Marine Corps to be first 


lieutenants, 
Albert N. Brunzell, 
Lonis G. Miller. 
Daniel W. B. Blake, 
William E. Smith. 
Raymond B. Sullivan. 
Fred A. Udell. 
Howard H. Kipp. 
Harvey C. Egan. 
Gerard M. Kincade. 
Frederic Kensel. 
Hugh McC. Howard. 
Elias R. Beadle. 
Arthur B. Owens. 
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Eugene P. Fortson. 

Second Lieut. Clarence S. Owen to be a first lieutenant in tke 
United States Marine Corps from the 14th day of April, 1994 (sub- 
ject to the examinations required by law), vice First Lieut. John 
P. V. Gridley, deceased. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. ` 


Assistant Paymaster Howard D. Lamar to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 3d day of March, 1903 (subject to 
the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Paymaster Perry 
G. Kennard, promoted. : 

P. A. Paymaster Christian J. Peoples to be a paymaster in the 
Navy from the 27th day of December, 1903 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Paymaster Samuel L. Heap, pro- 
moted. 

Assistant Paymaster Alvin Hovey-King to be a passed assistant 

ymaster in the Navy from the 27th day of December, 1903 (sub- 
ject to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Paymaster 
Christian J. Peoples, promoted. 

Pay Inspector John R. Martin to be a pay director in the Navy 
from the 18th day of April, 1904 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Pay Director John B. Redfield, retired. 

Paymaster James S. Phillips to be a pay inspector in the Navy 
from the 18th day of April, 1904 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Pay tor John R. Martin, promoted. 

P. A. Paymaster William B. Rogers to be a paymaster in the 
Navy from the 13th day of ARI 1904 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Paymaster James S. Phillips, pro- 

ted 


moted. 

Assistant Pa r George A. Deering to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 13th day of April, 1904 (subject 
to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Paymaster Wil- 
liam B. Rogers, promoted. 

Surg. Phillips A. Lovering to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy from the 9th day of June, 1903 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice Medical Inspector Manly H. Simons, pro- 
moted. 

P. A. Surg. Cary D. Langhorne to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the th day of June, 1903 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Surg. Phillips A. Lovering, promoted. 

P. A. Surg. Joseph C. Thompson to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the 20th day of June, 1903 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice Surg. William R. Du Bose, promoted. 

Asst. Surg. Robert E. Ledbetter to be a passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1903 (subject 
to the examinations required by law), having completed three 
years’ service in his present grade. 

Asst. Surg. Charles St. J. Butler to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy (subject to the examinations required by law) from 
the 26th day of October, 1903, having completed three years’ sery- 
ice in his present grade. i 

Asst. Surg. John M. Brister to be a passed assistant surgeon in 
the Navy from the 14th day of December, 1903 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), having completed three years’ serv- 
ice in his present e. 

Asst. Surg. Herbert O. Shiffert to be a assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 26th day of December, 1903 (subject to the 
examinations required by law), haying completed three years’ 
service in his present e. 

P. A. Surg. Frederick L. Benton to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the 29th day of December, 1903 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice P. A. Surg. Joseph A. Guthrie, suspended. 

. A. Surg. Joseph A. Guthrie to be a surgeon in the Navy from 
the 10th day of March, 1904 (subject to the examinations required 
by law), vice Surg. Daniel H. Morgan, retired. 

P. A. Surg. Ralph T. Orvis to be a surgeon in the Navy from 
the 20th day of April, 1904 (subject to the examinations required 
by law), vice Purg; Will F. Arnold, retired. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) 


nations required by law), vice Lieut. James G. Doyle, promoted. 

Lient. Harry G. Leopold to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of October, 1903 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Cameron McR. 
Winslow, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Luther M. Overstreet to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 11th day of October, 1903 hed to the 
examinations required by law), vice Lieut, Harry A. Field, pro- 
moted. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) Hilary Williams to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1904 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Chester M. Knepper, pro- 
motad. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert W. Henderson to be a lientenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1904 (subject to the 


Cyrus R. Miller to be a lientenant in the | 
Navy from the 23d day of September, 1903 (subject to the exami- | 


examinations required by law), to fill a vacancy created by the 
act of Congress y Sa March 3, 1903. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) John Halligan, jr., to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of January, 1904 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), to fill a vacancy created by the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1903. 

Lieut. Clarence 8. Williams to be a lientenant-commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of Febrnary, 1904 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Alexander 
Sharp, promoted. 

Lieut. John D. McDonald to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1904 (subject to the examina- 
tions Sarapu by law), vice Lieut. Commander Walter S. Hughes, 
promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alexander N. Mitchell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1904 (subject to the 
„ required by law), vice Lient. Frank K. Hill, pro- 
mo 

Lieut. Commander Fidelio S. Carter to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 17th day of February, 1904 (subject to the exam- 
nave required by law), vice Commander William H. Everett, 
promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William P. Cronan to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 17th day of February, 1904 (subject to the 
„ required by law), vice Lieut. Walter O. Hulme, pro- 
mo 

Lieut. Commander Harry H. Hosley to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 15th day of March, 1904 (subject to the examina- 
oper by law), vice Commander John M. Hawley, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Zeno E. Briggs to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 15th day of March, 1904 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Lieut. Hilary P. Jones, jr., promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Frank E. Beatty to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of March, 1904 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Commander William E. Sewell, de- 
ceased. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) William B. Wells to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the $th day of April, 1904 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Henry K. Benham, deceased. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clarence A. Abele to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 14th day of April, 1904 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. William C. Davidson, de- 


ceased. 
Commander Frederic Singer to be a captain in the Navy from 


| the 4th day of February, 1904, vice Capt. James K. Cogswell, an 


additional number in grade. 
Ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy. 

John T. Beckner. 

Herbert H. Evans. 

Samuel I. M. Major. 

Frank O. Branch. 

Ralph E. Pope. 

John E. Lewis. 

Lieutenants in the Navy to be lieutenant-commanders. 

Alexander S. Halstead. 

James E. Palmer. 

Harry A. Field. 

TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE NAVY, 

Lewis H. Wheeler, a citizen of Connecticut, 

John Flint, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

James L. Belknap, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Henry A. May, a citizen of Maryland 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Edward S. Wilson, of Porto Rico, to be United States marshal 
in and for the district of Porto Rico. A reappointment, his term 
expiring June 4, 1904. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
To be brigadier-general on the retired list. 

Col. Timothy E. Wilcox, assistant surgeon-general, to rank 
from April 26, 1904, on which date he will be retired from active 
service by operation of law, on account of age. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles F. McKenna, of Pennsylvania, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the district of Porto Rico, vice William H. Holt, 
whose term will expire June 4, 1904. 

CAPTAIN ON ACTIVE LIST OF NAVY. 

Capt. Seth M. Ackley. now on the retired list, to be a captain 
on the active list of the Navy, from the 8th day of April, 1904, to 
rank next after Capt. Charles T. Hutchins, and to be additional to 
the number of the grade of captain, or of that grade to which he 
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„in accordance with the provisions of an act of 


may be promoted 
Congress approved April 8, 1904, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Military Secretary's Department. 
Lieut. Col. Henry P. McCain, assistant adjutant-general, to be 
assistant adjutant- ral with the rank of colonel, April 23, 1904, 


vice Hall, promo 

Maj. J ohn Tweedale, Assistant Chief of the Record and Pension 
Office, to be assistant adjutant-general with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, April 23, 1904, vice McCain, promoted. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Military Secretary's Department. 

Capt. Henry A. Barber, TWenty-eighth Infantry, to be Assist- 
ant Chief of the kecord and Pension Office with the rank of 
major, April 26, 1904, vice Tweedale promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Medical department. 

Lieut. Col. Valery Havard, deputy surgeon-general, to be as- 
sistant surgeon-general with the Tank of colonel, April 26, 1904, 
vice Wilcox, retired from active service. 

Maj. William H. Corbusier, surgeon, to be i 20 surgeon- 

neral with ot rank of lieutenant-colonel, April 26, 1904, vice 
13 promoted 

Capt. Charles F. Kieffer, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with 
the rank of major, April 26, 1904, vice Corbusier, promoted. 


To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Alexander M. a Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904, to fill an original vacan 

Lient. Col. Milton B. W Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904, to fill an original vacancy 

Lieut. Col. William R. Tirani, Corps of Engineers, April 
23, 1904, to fill an . vacancy. 

To be lieutenant- colonels. 

Maj. Richard L. Hoxie, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, vice 

= romoted. 
illiam L. Marshall, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, 

vice reas He » prom romoted. 

Maj. Joseph H. Willard, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, vice 
Livermore, promoted. 
1 1 H. . Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, to 

an 

Maj. William T. Rossell, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, to 

fill an original vacancy. 
To be majors. 


Capt. Graham D. Fitch, Corps of Engineers, April 23,1904, vice 
Hoxie, promoted. a 7 
Maral prom Jassius p a auste; Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, vice 


Capt. David] Da 9 Gaillard, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904, 
an Har: Maple, Go f Engin April 23, 1904 (subject 
t. Harry Taylor, Corps o eers, Ap sub) 
to n required by law), vice Bixby, promoted. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904, vice Fitch, promoted. 
First Lieut. George M. Hoffman, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904, vice Gillette, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Williams, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904, vice Stuart, > erie ; 
Second Lient. Wildurr Willing, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904, vice Hoffman, promoted. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 27, 1904. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 
Jeter C. Pritchard, of North Carolina, now serving as associate 
ee of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, to be 
nited States circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, vice 
Charles H. Simonton, deceased. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
Joseph Pettyjohn, of Georgia, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Public bic Health and Marine-H abe Service of the United States. 
Francis H. McKeon, of Connecticut, to be an assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States. 
Ernest A. Sweet, of Massachusetts, to be an assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States. 


Robert D. Spratt, of Alabama, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. 


Harry Whitver to be postmaster at Walnut, in the county of 
Bureau and State of Illinois, in place of Watson D. Morlan, re- 


signed. 
MICHIGAN, 

Arthur M. Hawkins to be postmaster at Cla: 
of Lenawee and State of Michigan. 1 18 of 
cumbent’s commission expires April 27 

MINNESOTA. 

Rowland Arundel to be postmaster at Staples, in the Sie of 
Todd and State of Minnesota, in place of Rowland Arundel. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1904, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harry L. Cooper to be postmaster at Edinboro, in the county 
of Erie cia State of Pennsylvania, in place of Harry L. Cooper. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 1904, 

Delos A. Wright to be postmaster at Union City, in the county 
of Erie and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Delos A. Wright. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1904. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Walter Price to be postmaster at Westerly, in the county of 
Washington and State of Rhode Island, in place of Walter Price. 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 24, 1904, 

TEXAS. 

C. E. Dodge to be postmaster at Port Arthur, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Texas, in place of Darwin H. Barnes. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 15, 1903. 


m, in the county 
ph Taylor. In- 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn April 26, 1904. 


John E. Albright to be postmaster at Mount Airy, in the State 
of North Carolina. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 27, 1904. 
GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO. 

Beekman Winthrop, of New York, to be the governor of Porto 
Rico for the term of four years from July 1, 1904. 

SOLICITOR OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

William Miller Collier, of New York, to be solicitor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, under the provisions of the 
act approved March 18, 1904, entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1905, and for other 
purposes.” 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Charles H. Brown, of New York, to be United States attorney 

for the western district of New York. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Isaiah J. McCottrie, of South Carolina, to be collector of cus- 
ber for the district of Georgetown, in the State of South Caro- 

na 

Charles A. Judson, of Ohio, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Sandusky, i in the State of Ohio. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

H. Morgan Ruth, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO. 

Hermino Diaz y Nazario, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the 
executive council of Porto Rico for the term of four years from 
June 5, 1904. 

Andres Crosas, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the executive 
council of Porto Rico for the term of four years from June 5, 1904. 

José C. Barbosa, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the executive 
council of Porto Rico for the term of four years from June 5, 1904, 

MARSHALS, 

Edward S. Wilson, of Porto Rico, to be United States marshal 
in and for the district of Porto Rico. 

James M. Shoup, of Alaska, to be United States marshal for 
the district of f Alaska, division No. 1. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

First Asst. Engineer Hermann Kotzschmar, jr., to be a chief 
engineer with the rank of first lieutenant in the Revenue-Cutter 
Service of the United States. 

Second Asst. Engineer Michael N. Usina to be a first assist- 
ant engi with the rank of second lieutenant in the Revenue- 
Cutter Service of the United States. 
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PROMOTIONS N THE ARMY. 
ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be captains. 
75 85 Lieut. Elijah B. Martindale, jr., Artillery Corps, January 


First Lieut. John W. Kilbreth, jr., Artillery Corps, April 1. 1904. 

First Lient. Le Vert Coleman, Artillery Corps, Aen 7, 1904. 
To be first lieutenants. 

Second Lieut. Laurin L. Lawson, Artillery Corps, December 


14, 1903. 
1 10 Lieut. William K. Moore, Artillery Corps, January 2, 
SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. Alexander M. Davis, commissary, to be commissary with | 


the rank of major, March 17, 1904. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. William H. Jordan, jr., Eighteenth Infantry, to be 

captain, April 14, 190-4. 
irst Lieut. Courtland Nixon, Second Infantry, to be captain, 
April 14, 1904. 
MILITARY SECRETARY’S DEPARTMENT, 

Lieut. Col. Henry P. McCain, assistant adjutant-general, to be 
assistant adjutant-general with the rank of colonel, April 23, 1904. 

Maj. John Tweedale. Assistant Chief of the Record and Pension 
Office, to be assistant adjutant-general with the rank of lientenant- 
colonel, April 23, 1904. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Lient. Col. Valery Havard, deputy surgeon-general, to be as- 
sistant surgeon-general with the rank of colonel, April 26, 1904. 

Maj. William H. Corbusier, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon- 
general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, April 26, 1904. 

Capt. Charles F. Kieffer, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with 
the rank of major, April 26, 1904. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels. 
h Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Miller, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
904 


Lieut. Col. Milton B. Adams, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 
8185 Col. William R. Livermore, Corps of Engineers, April 

: To be lieutenant-colonels. 

Maj. Richard L. Hoxie, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Maj. William L. Marshall, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Maj. Joseph H. Willard, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Maj. William H. Bixby. Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Maj. William T. Rossell, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

To be majors. 

Capt. Graham D. Fitch, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Capt. ius E. Gillette, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Capt. David Du B. Gaillard, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 

Capt. Harry Taylor, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

To be captains. 
First Lieut. Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 1904. 
First Lieut. George M. Hoffman, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 


1904. $ 
To be first lieutenants, 
Second Lieut. Arthur Williams, Corps of Engineers, April 23, 
1904. 
Second Lieut. Wildurr Willing, Corps of Engineer, April 23, 
1904, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


MILITARY SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT. 


Brig, Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, Chief of the Record and Pension | 


Office of the War Department, to be the Military Secretary with 
the rank of major-general. with rank from April 23, 1904. 

Col. William P. Hall, assistant adjutant-general, to be assistant 
adjutant-general with the rank of brigadier-general, with rank 
from April 23, 1904. 

Capt. Henry A. Barber, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be Assist- 
ant Chief of the Record and Pension Office with the rank of 
major, April 26, 1904. 

To be brigadier-general on the retired list. 

Col. Timothy E. Wilcox, assistant surgeon-general, to rank 
from April 26, 1904, on which date he will be retired from active 
service by operation of law on account of age. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Cyrus R. Miller to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 23d day of September, 1903 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law). 


Lieut. Harry G. Leopold to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of October, 1903. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Luther M. Overstreet to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 11th day of October, 1903. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Hilary Williams to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the ist day of January, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert W. Henderson to be a lientenant 
in the Navy from the ist day of January, 1904. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) John Halligan, jr., to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day of January, 1904. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 28th day of January, 1904: 

John T, Beckner. 

Herbert H. Evans. 

Samuel I. M. Major. 

Frank O, Branch. 

Lieut. Clarence S. Williams to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February. 1904. 

Lieut. John D. McDonald to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alexander N. Mitchell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1904. 

Lieut. Commander Fidelio S. Carter to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 17th day of February, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William P. Cronan to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 17th day of February, 1904. 

Lieut. Commander Harry H. Hosley to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 15th day of March, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Zeno E. Briggs to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 15th day of March, 1904. 

Lieut, Commander Frank E. Beatty to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of March, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William B. Wells to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 9th day of April, 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clarence A. Abele to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 14th day of April, 1904. 

Surg. Phillips A. Lovering to be a medical inspector in the 
F 

x urg. } orne to be a surgeon in the Navy from 
the 9th day of June, 1903. ae 85 
P. A. Surg. Joseph C. Thompson to be a surgeon in the Na 
from the 20th day of June, 1903. hA 
Asst. Surg. Robert E. Ledbetter to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1903. 
Asst. Surg. Charles St. J. Butler to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 26th day of October, 1903. 
Asst. Surg. John M. Brister to be a assistant surgeon in 
the Navy from the 14th day of December, 1903. 
Asst. Surg. Herbert O. Shiffert to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 26th day of December. 1903. 
P. A. Surg. Frederick L. Benton to be a surgeon in the Navy 
I A Burg: dend Ac Sehe to bo 
A. Surg. Joseph A. Guthrie a eon in the Navy from 
e 
A. Surg. ph T. is a eon in the Navy fro: 
the 20th day of April, 1904. 2 

Assistant yt baat Howard D. Lamar to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 3d day of March, 1903. 

P. A, Paymaster Christian J. Peoples to be a paymaster in the 
Navy from 27th day of December, 1903. 17 

Assistant Paymaster Alvin Hovey-King to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 27th day of December, 1003. 

Pay Inspector John R. Martin to be a pay director in the Navy 
from the 13th day of April, 1904. 

Paymaster James S. Phillips to be a pay inspector in the Na 
from the 18th day of April, 1904. . * 

P. A. Paymaster William B. Rogers to be a paymaster in the 
Navy from the 13th day of April, 1904. 

Assistant bos Sid George A. Deering to be a assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 13th day of April, 1904. 

To be lieutenant-commanders from the Ist day of January, 1904 
(subject to the examinations required by law), to fill vacancies 
comes in that grade by the act of Congress approved March 8, 

Alexander S. Halstead. 


Commander Frederic Singer to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 4th day of February, 1904. 

Ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy from 
the 28th day of Jannary. 1904, having completed three years’ 
service in their present grade: 

Ralph E. Pope. 

John E. Lewis. 
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To be assistant surgeons in the Navy from the 22d day of April, 
1904, to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Lewis H. Wheeler, a citizen of Connecticut. 

Johs Flint, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

James L. Belkrap. a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Henry A. May. a citizen of Maryland. 

Maj. Thomas N. Wood to be a heutenant-colonel in the United 
States Marine Corps from the 6th day of March, 1904. 

Capt. Robert M. Dutton to be a major in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps from the 6th day of March, 1904. 

First Lieut. John H. A. Day to be a captain in the United 
States Marine Corps from the 6th day of March, 1904. 

Second lieutenants in the United States Marine Corps to be 
first lientenants in the Marine Corps from the 3d day of March, 
1904 (subject to the examinations required by law), to fill vacan- 
cies existing in that grade on that date: 

Albert N. Brunzell. 

Louis G. Miller. 

Daniel W. B. Blake. 

William E. Smith. 

Raymond B. Sullivan. 

Fred A. Udell. 

NA dae yt 

arvey C. - 

Gerard M. Kincade. 

Frederic Kensel. 

Hugh McC. Howard. 

Elias R. Beadle. 

Arthur B. Owens. 

Eugene P. Fortson. 

Second Lieut. Clarence S. Owen to be a first lientenant in the 
United States Marine Corps from the 14th day of April, 1904 
(subject to the examinations required by law). ; 

Lieut. Henry E. Parmenter to be a lieutenant- commander in 
the Navy from the 12th day of March, 1904, 

Lient. Isaac K. Seymour to be a lientenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of April, 1904. 

Ensign Henry E. Lackey to be a lientenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 28th day of Jan 1904. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William T. Tarrant to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 18th day of March, 1904. 

Lieut. 93 Grade) Walter B. Tardy to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 2d day of April, 1904. 

Asst. Surg. Samuel S. Bodman to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 14th day of December, 1903, having com- 
pleted three years’ service in his present grade. 

Gunner James Shannon to be a chief gunner in the Navy from 
the 18th day of April, 1904. 

Gunner William G. Moore to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 17th day of April, 1904. 

Capt. Seth M. Ackley, now on the retired list, to be a captain 
on the active list of the Navy from the 8th day of April, 1904, to 
rank next after Capt. Charles T. Hutchins, and to be additional 
to the number of the grade of captain, or of that grade to which 
he may be promoted. in accordance with the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved April 8, 1904. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA. 


Charley N. Thompson to be postmaster at Piedmont, in the 
county of Calhoun and State of Alabama. 


ARKANSAS. 


William Miller to be postmaster at Dermott, in the county of 
Chicot and State of Arkansas. 

James E. Wickersham to be ter at Yellville, in the 
county of Marion and State of Arkansas. 

F. W. Youmans to be postmaster at Lewisville, in the county 
of Lafayette and State of Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA. 


C. H. Anson to be postmaster at Monrovia, in the county of Los 
Angeles and State of California. 
at Corning, in the 


Arthur J. Chittenden to be postmaster 
county of Tehama and State of California. 

Franklin L. Glass to be postmaster at Martinez, in the county 
of Contra Costa and State of California. 

John Lemasters to be postmaster at Kern, in the county of 
Kern and State of California. 

Edwin Stanton to be postmaster at Avalon, in the county of 
Los Angeles and State of California. 

Charles E. Tucker to be postmaster at Fortuna, in the county 
of Humboldt and State of California. 


COLORADO, 


David James to be postmaster at Loveland, in the county of 
Larimer and State of Colorado. 


GEORGIA. 
Harry S. Edwards to be postmaster at Macon, in the county of 
Bibb, and State of Georgia. 
IDAHO. 
David E. Smithson to 5 at Emmett, in the county 
of Canyon and State of Idaho. 
ILLINOIS, 


John W. Campbell to be postmaster at Morrisonville, in the 
county of Christian and State of Illinois. 
John Murvin to be postmaster at Louisville, in the county of 
wie ear at Carla 
illi . Rice ter at i, in the county of 
White and State of Illinois. ay 
John R. Snook to be postmaster at Altamont, in the county of 
Effingham and State of Ilinois. 
1 Whitver to be postmaster at Walnut, in the State of 
ois. 


INDIANA. 
George D. Abraham to be postmaster at Odon, in the county of 
Daviess and State of Indiana. 
Robert F. Brammer to be ter at Albany, in the county 
of Delaware and State of Indiana, 
Henry Wood to be postmaster at Loogootee, in the county of 
Martin and State of Indiana, ` 
Samuel P. Yenne to be postmaster at Shoals, in the county of 
Martin and State of Indiana, 
IOWA. 
Ezra Bradford to be postmaster at Wellman, in the county of 
Washington and State of Iowa. 
Samuel H. Hall to be 5 at Lime Spring, in the county 
of 5 piace owa. 
ictor Nelson a r at Gowrie, in the» county of 
Webster and State of „ i 
William G. Ross to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county of 
J 8 . Iowa. an 
. M. Smith to peanae at Winterset, in the county of 
Madison and State of Iowa. 55 
KANSAS, 
George W. Hook to be r at Sabetha, in the county of 
Nemaha and State of Madera i i 
W. H. Smith to be postmaster at Colby, in the county of Thomas 
and State of Kansas. 
KENTUCKY. 
Llewellyn F. Sinclair to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the 
county of Scott and State of Kentucky. 
LOUISIANA, 
Edward Eagles to be postmaster at Winnfield, in the of 
992 — ona we of Louisiana 5 pazis 
roline G. Lyman to stmaster at Franklin, in the parish 
of St. Mary and State of EErEE g 
MAINE. 
George A. Herrick to be postmaster at Madison, in the county 
of Somerset and State of Maine. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Orick H. Kelley to be tmaster at North Plymouth, in the 
county of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. a 
Frank E. Nichols to Pa paranas at Warren, in the county of 
Woet werk sae of 3 
win Smi postmaster at Mittineague, in the coun 
Hampden and State of Massachusetts. 1785 
MICHIGAN, 
1 H. Hawkins to be postmaster at Clayton, in the State of 
ichigan. 

Henry S. Wickware to be 1 at Cass City, in the coun 
of Tuscola and State of Michigan. z 0 
MINNESOTA. 

Edward L. Bjorkquist to be postmaster at Moorhead, in the 
county of Clay and State of Minnesota. 

Charles H. Pierce to be postmaster at Northfield, in the county 
of Rice and State of Minnesota. 

Francis M. Shook to be postmaster at Aitkin, in the county of 
Aitkin and State of Minnesota. 

Rowland Arundel to be postmaster at Staples, in the State of 
Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Coke B. Wier to be postmaster at Quitman, in the county of 
Clarke and State of Mississippi. vs ‘y 
MISSOURI, 
Thomas M. Allen to be postmaster at Cassville, in the county 
of Cass and State of Missouri. 
Henry Puls to be postmaster at Jackson, in the county of Cape 
Girardeau and State of Missouri. 
NEBRASKA. 


Thomas A. Boyd to be 3 at Beaver City, in the coun 
of Furnas and State of Nebraska. N z 
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G. J. Crook to be postmaster at Falls City, in the county of 
Richardson and State of Nebraska. 

James H. Overman to be postmaster at Stella, in the county of 
Richardson and State of Nebraska. 

Zalmon Nicola to be postmaster at Collegeview, in the county 
of Lancaster and State of Nebraska. 

Jessie W. Phillips to be postmaster at Table Rock, in the county 
of Pawnee and State of Nebraska. 

eee Place, in 


Samuel H. Reesman to be postmaster at 


the county of Lancaster and State of Nebraska. 
Ed B. Richardson to be postmaster at Ulysses, in the county 
of Butler and State of Neb 


NEVADA. 
Theodore R. Hofer, jr., to be postmaster at Carson City, in the 
county of Ormsby and State of Nevada. 


NEW JERSEY. 
George W. Pollitt to be postmaster at Paterson, in the county 
of Passaic and State of New Jersey. g 
NEW MEXICO. 
Frank A. Hill to be postmaster at Raton, in the county of Col- 
fax and Territory of New Mexico. 
NEW YORK. 
Clarence M. Alvord to be postmaster at Livonia, in the county 
of Livingston and State of New York. 
Edward A. Cowles to be postmaster at Patchogue, in the county 
of Suffolk and State of New York. 
William L, Fuller to be postmaster at Ellenville, in the county 
of Ulster and State of New York. 
John F. Heim to be 2 at Lancaster, in the county of 
Erie and State of New York. 
Myron H. Kinsley to be postmaster at Kenwood, in the county 
of Madison and State of New York. 
John H. McGrath to be postmaster at New Lebanon, in the 
county of Columbia and State of New York. 
Solomon A. Royce to be postmaster at Liberty, in the county 
of Sullivan and State of New York. 
Anna V. T. Smith to be postmaster at Bronxville, in the county 
of Westchester and State of New York. 
Oliver H. Tuthill to be postmaster at Rockville Center, in the 
county of Nassau and State of New York. 
William Watson to be postmaster at Warsaw, in the county of 
Wyoming and State of New York. 
cis Worden to be postmaster at Coxsackie, in the county of 
Greene and State of New York. 


OHTO. 

Louis A. Koons to be postmaster at Massillon, in the county of 
Stark and State of Ohio. 

James E. Melville to be postmaster at Sandusky, in the county 
of Erie and State of Ohio. 

Thomas G. Moore to be postmaster at Barnesville, in the county 
of Belmont, and State of Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Adolph Bollenbach to be postmaster at Weatherford, in the 
county of Custer and Territory of Oklahoma. 

Thomas D. Craddock to be postmaster at Wellston, in the 
county of Lincoln and Territory of Oklahoma, 


OREGON. 

William H. Leitner to be postmaster at Huntington, in the 

county of Baker and State of Oregon, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Luther M. Alleman to be 8 at Littlestown, in the 
county of Adams and State of Pennsylvania. 

Harry L. Cooper to be postmaster at Edenboro, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. : 

Daniel G. Engle to be postmaster at Marietta, in the county of 
Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania. 

J. F. Fenstermacher to be postmaster at Mount Joy, in the 
county of Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania. 

William H. Flora to be 8 at Wrightsville, in the 
county of York and State of Pennsylvania. 

John H. Glasser to be postmaster at Monaca, in the county of 
Beaver and State of Pennsylvania. 

Granville F. Heathcote to be postmaster at Glen Rock, in the 
county of York and State of Pennsylvania. 

Henry F. Hershey to be postmaster at Steelton, in the county 
cf Dauphin and State of Pennsylvania. 

Anne D. Moore to be postmaster at Avondale, in the county of 
Chester and State of Pennsylvania. i 

John W. Reese to be postmaster at Taylor, in the county of 
Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania. 

John Roland to be postmaster at New Holland, in the county 
of Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania. 

James E. Rupert to be postmaster at Conneautyille, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Pennsylvania. 

Henry D. Ruth to be postmaster at Lansdale, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Penxsylvania. 


Samuel A. Smith to be postmaster at Indiana, in the county of 
Indiana and State of Pennsylvania. 


Daniel Williams to be postmaster at Sharon, in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania. 

Delos A. Wright to be postmaster at Union City, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Walter Price to be postmaster at Westerly, in the State of 

Rhode Island. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Alonzo M. Folger to be postmaster at Easley, in the county of 
Pickens and State of South Carolina. 

James W. Johnson to be rat Marion, in the county 
of Marion and State of South Carolina. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

tmaster at Custer, in the county of 

Dakota. 

TENNESSEE. 

Edwin C. Alexander to be postmaster at Elizabethton, in the 
county of Carter and State of Tennessee. 

Gus Cate to be postmaster at Cleveland, in the county of Brad- 
ley and State of Tennessee. 

George B. Henegar to be postmaster at McMinnville, in the 
county of Warren and State of Tennessee, 

Sallie J. Massey to be postmaster at Sevierville, in the county of 
Sevier and State of Tennessee. 

TEXAS. 


J. B. Campbell to be postmaster at Alvarado, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Texas. 

James I. Carter to be postmaster at Arlington, in the county of 
Tarrant and State of Texas. 

Anderson L. Davis to be postmaster at Gonzales, in the county 
of Gonzales and State of Texas. 
= C. E. Dodge to be postmaster at Port Arthur, in the State of 

exas. 

Owen Ford to be postmaster at San Marcos, in the county of 
Hays and State of Texas. 

Charles C. Littleton to be postmaster at Weatherford, in the 
county of Parker and State of Texas. 

Marion D. Townley to be postmaster at Valley Mills, in the 
county of Bosque and State of Texas. 

WASHINGTON. 

George W. France to be postmaster at Hoquiam, in the county 
of Chehalis and State of Washington. 

John O. Wilson to be postmaster at Cosmopolis, in the county 
of Chehalis and State of Washington. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Albert G. Holt to be postmaster at Kenova, in the county of 
Wayne and State of West Virginia. 

John E. Houston to be . at Davis, in the county of 
Tucker and State of West Virginia. 

Charles M. Jenks to be postmaster at Tug River, in the county 
of McDowell and State of West Virginia. 

WISCONSIN. 

Henry J. Goddard to be postmaster at Chippewa Falls, in the 
county of Chippewa and State of Wisconsin: 

Frank B. ue to be postmaster at Whitewater, in the 
county of Walworth and State of Wisconsin. 

Murdick W. McAskill to be postmaster at Glidden, in the 
county of Ashland and State of Wisconsin, 


Joseph Kubler to be 
Custer and State of Sout 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1904, 
[Continuation of proceedings of legislative day of Tuesday, 
April 26. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 10 o’clock 

a. m., and was called to order by the Speaker. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 13860) making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and 
for other purposes. 

The m also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12899. An act constituting Coal City, Grundy County, 
Ill., a port of delivery; and 

H. R. 7264. An act to provide for the construction of a light- 
house and fog signal at Diam ond Shoal, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
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of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

. 5462. An act for the relief of Joseph W. I. 3 executor 
of the last will and testament of William J. Grutza, deceased; 

S. 5504. An act to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the counties of Sherburneand Wright, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River,” approved March 29, 1904; 

S. 4352. An act relative to fees and commissions on final entry 
or commutation of homestead entries; and 

8. 4713. An act toauthorize theSpuyten Duyvil and Port Morris 
Railroad Company and its lessee, the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company, to build and maintain bri or 
other structures for their railroad across the Spuyten Duyvil k 
and the Harlem River north of the Harlem River pier and bulk- 
head lines as now established in the city of New York. 

The maage also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was a sag ce 

H. R. 14093. An act to incorporate the Carnegie Institute of 


Washington. 
MILITARY ACADEMY BILL, 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House disagree to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13860) making appropriations for the Military Academy 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, and ask conference with the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Senate amendments 
to this bill will be disagreed to and a conference with the Senate 

uested. Is there objection? 
ere was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. PARKER, 
2 MOonDELL, and Mr. SULZER as conferees on the part of the 

ouse, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. CusHMAn, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
for the remainder of the session, on account of important business. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CONNECTICUT RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a Senate 
bill. a House bill similar thereto being now on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 5557) to authorize the board of 
county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across the Con- 
necticut River between Chicopee and West 
county and Commonwealth. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, a House bill which has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is identical in terms with this Senate bill, or, rather, 
it will be after the adoption of a few verbal amendments to this 
bill. I move to amend the bill, as follows: 


On page 3, in line 11, strike out “two” and insert “ one.” 
On eset tn tine 12, strike ont “six” and insert three.“ 


The amendments were agreed to. f | 
Mr. LAWRENCE. This bill is now identical with the House 
bill. 


The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 3 
On motion of Mr. LAWRENCE, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was was laid on the table. : 
The SPEAKER. e 8 understands that this bill, 
being now amended, will have to go back to the Senate. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Yes, sir; for concurrence in the amend- 
ments. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not desire at this time 
to ask for a conference? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. No; the Senate will undoubtedly concur 
in the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, House bill No. ——, 
identical in its provisions with the present bill, will lie on the 
table. 

There was no objection. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

Mr. CAPRON, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House papers in the case of James H. 
Rickard, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I desire to call up for present consideration 
several conference reports now on the Speaker’s table in relation 
to District bills. 

JOINING OF KALORAMA AVENUE. 

The first business was the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill S. 127, An act authorizing the joining of 
Kalorama avenue.“ 


ringfield, in said | 1904 


The statement of the House conferees, which, together with 
the report, will be found in the House proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 26, was read as follows: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreemen amendment, whi 
the — — —— 9 

The conference report was agreed to. 

WIDENING OF V STREET NW. 

The next business was the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2621, An 
act for the widening of V street NW,” 

The statement of the House conferees, which, with the report, 
will be found in the House proceedings of Monday, April 26, was 
read, as follows: 

The Se i 
5 — ome TOON 3 its ee ee — she amendment, which leaves 

The conference report was agreed to. 

CONNECTING HIGHWAYS, ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 

The next business was the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2710) for the open- 
ing of connecting highways on the east and west sides of the 
Zoological Park, District of Columbia. 

The statement of the House conferees. which, together with the 
conference report, will be found in the House proceedings of Mon- 
day, April 26, was read, as follows: 

3 ee apne its 1 which lea ves 

The conference report was agreed to. 

TO CONNECT EUCLID PLACE WITH ERIE STREET. 

The next business was the conference report on the bill (S. 2134) 
to connect Enclid place with Erie street. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 

: [For conference report and statement, see RECORD of April 26, 


904. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF ALBEMARLE STREET. 
The next business was the conference report on the bill (S. 3869) 
for the extension of Albemarle street. 
The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 
[For conference report and statement, see RECORD of April 26, 


-] 
The conference report was agreed to. 
JAMES M. SHACKELFORD. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the chairman of 

the Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. SHERMAN], I ask unanimous 

consent for the present consideration of the (S. 3182) to pay 

certain Choctaw (Indian) warrants held by James M. Shackelford. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 


of the Interior is hereby authorized 
d directed e 


to the Choc- 
for 


vely, Octo’ 1899, and December 16, 1: and issued to 
James M. hackelford, the owner, Ae 


for legal services he rendered as the attor- 

ney of the Choctaw Nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curtis, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

SESSION CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privi- 
leged Tapore from the Committee on Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resoived, That so much of House resolution adopted December 17, 1903, as 
authorized the appointment of a clerk to the Committee on Private 


Claims at a compensation of $6 per day, to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the House, shall remain in force until the c of the present fiscal year, 
The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, Ishould like to inquire what the 
action of the House was te this is based? 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. tis the gentleman’s inquiry? 

Mr. MADDOX. What does this mean? In other words, you 


refer to an act of the last Congress. What is that act? 
Mr. HILDEB Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report of 
the committee be read. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report of the com- 


mittee. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The —— on Accounts 


the presen: resolution was by the 
Committee on Accounts and adopted by the House, assigning to certain com- 
mittees the session clerks allowed by law. Provision is made in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill for the present fiscal yene for 
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me 8 8 these 3 until vis ue ines oo the fiscal year. Fora long time 


to assign one — clerks to the Co: 
= Private Land Clan Claims, but when the were made early in the 
present session of 


the Committee on Private Land Claims was 
omitted. Subsequently it was decided 


ed to give the Committee on Private 
Land Claims a clerk, to which it had long been entitled, but it was then too 


late to make provision for same in the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
that committee a clerk for the ses ear, so a resolution was giving to 

monly. The accompanying resolu 
places said clerk on an equal ae with the other session clerks who are 
provided for 1 law, which we is only just and fair, and we therefore 
recommend its adoption. 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, is this aclerk for the Committee 
a Private Land Claims? 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. Yes; it is to put the clerk of the Private 
Land Claims Committee on an equal footing with the session 
clerks of the other thirteen committees that were assigned here 
some two or three months ago. 

Mr. MADDOX. Can you tell me how many employees we have 
in the service of the House now? 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. I do not know. Ihave never made a 

computation to determine. 

Mr. MADDOX. How any bills are there before the Private 
Land Claims Committee’ 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. I can not tell that, either. 

Mr. MADDOX. What is this clerk expected to do from now 
until the next session? 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. He is expected to perform the work of 
the clerk of the Committee on Private Land Claims, and he has 
been one of the clerks assigned to the thirteen different commit- 
tees of the House heretofore, but because of some misunderstand- 
ing in the Committee on Accounts he was eliminated from that 
list. Weare now endeavoring to put him on the same footing 
and the same basis with the other session clerks. 

Mr. MADDOX. Does the gentleman say that this clerk is 
really needed for the interests of the committee? 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. I believe so. The chairman of the com- 
mittee tells me so. I take the ee s word for it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. S 

The SPEAKER. Does the en yield to the gentleman 


from Geo 
. K DEE ANT. I do. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, this matter is very easily ex- 
pe and it is not what my colleague [Mr. Mappox] thinks 


r. MADDOX. I have not expressed any opinion about it, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know that. 

Mr. MADDOX. I am just simply trying to find out something 
about it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then I will tell you. I think I can explain 
the matter to my colleague so that there will be no serious objec- 
tion to it. 

Early in February the Committee on Accounts, as we are ac- 
customed to do, assigned to the various commit ees the session 
clerks. 5 some oversight it so happened that the Committee 
on Private Land Claims did not have any session clerk assigned 
to it, as had been the custom to do for many Congresses prior to 
this. 


A ‘subsequent resolution was introduced, by which a clerk was 

assigned to that committee for the session. t resolution was 
d after the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
ill, which carried the pay for all the session cler , had been 

—.— by the House. Under a rule of the disbursing ome of 
this House, and under the terms of the law, which is upheld by 
the Auditor of the ry, all session clerks are entitled to 
draw pay until the end of this! fiscal year, the 30th of June; so that 
all the session clerks of all the committees except this one will 
draw pay under that construction of the law made by the dis- 
bursing officer and upheld by the Auditor of the Treasury, until 
the 30th of June, 1904. This one will not draw, because he is not 
provided for in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. This resolution simply proposes to cure that, and put 
this clerk upon the same footing as all other session clerks are, 
which seemed to us to be eminently fair to that clerk. So far as 
the assignment of a clerk to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims is concerned, that matter has long since been of 
favorably by the House. By the passage of a resolution by the 
House some time early in March this committee was assigned a 
clerk. This resolution does not propose to give a clerk to the 
committee. It simply proposes to permit payment to this clerk, 
just like all other session clerks are paid. That is this resolution. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will the gentleman yield to me, sothat I may 
ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

eee TODOS How many clerks or employees have we now 
in 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can not tell the gentleman from memory. 
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The roll is accessible, and Iwill obtain it for him. However, may 
say that there are thirty-three committees that have clerks. 

. MADDOX. I wanted to find out how many session and 
how w many annual clerks there were on the roll. 

TLETT. Ithink there are some thirty-three or thirty- 
five committees 5 5 have annual clerks and thirteen that have 
session clerks. This will make the fourteenth session clerk. 

Mr. MADDOX. Is this an annual clerk? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; he is a session clerk. 

Mr. MADDOX. Only a session clerk. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And this clerk was assigned in February, 
and his pay ends on the 30th of June. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Ihave the honor to belong to one 
of those appropriation committees that never meet—Expenditures 
of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BARTLETT. You mean the Committee on Expenditures 
of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I know so little about the commit- 
tee that I do not even know its name. We have never had a 
committee meeting, and yet I have been told by a gentleman that 
he was the clerk of that committee, and I would like to know 
whether we have a clerk to that committee. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I object to this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It is not subject to objection. It is a privi- 
a resolution. 

Mr. GILBERT. I thought we were proceeding under unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Weare not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I want to answer ay friend from Texas, 
The gentleman stated that he had been told by a gentleman that 
he was the clerk of that committee. The Committee on Accounts 
have not provided it withaclerk. Doubtless the chairman of the 
committee has his own private secretary, who acts as clerk to the 
committee, and that is the clerk the gentleman doubtless has re- 
ferred to. The gentleman who told nd friend from Texas he was 
a clerk was the private secretary of the chairman. Now, as this 
is near the end of the session, if I may be permitted to say to the 
House and to my friends on this side, in the Committee on Ac- 
counts we have endeavored—I refer not only to the minority, 
but to the majority members as well—to comply with what we 
understood to be the wishes of the Speaker and the House, to be 
as ne as possible in the expenditures out of the contin- 
gen 

We may have varied from that a little; but whenever we have 
done so we have done that in the interest of the comfort and with 
a view of aiding the Members of the House in the disposition of 
public business and the business of their constituents. [Applause.] 
So far as I am . J have no apologies to make for it. 
Whenever it has been rly submitted to the committes that 
the public business of the a 5 and the business which Members 
have been sent here to DEAE the business of their constitu- 
ents, could be expedited by a proper expenditure from the con- 
tingent fund, they have Boer indorsed and upheld by the com- 
mittee. I think there has not been a case when either the 
majority or minority members have acted otherwise than with 
that view and purpose. [Loud applause.] 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT FOREMAN N FOLDING ROOM. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. I submit the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ere That the Doorkeeper of the House is hereby authorized and di- 

int George E. Printy as successor to the person named in the 

Hine aig opted by the House February 6, 1900, as assistant foreman in the 
folding room, pursuant to the act approved Fe ebruary 25, 1903. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
JANITOR TO THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND EXPOSITIONS. 
i 75 HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker, Isubmit the following reso- 
ution, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the provisions of the resolution of the House adopted Feb- 
ruary 26, 1901. 8588 the employment of a janitor by the Committees on 
d Expositions be, and the same aor she hereby, made to become 

effective howe the date of the appointment by said committee. 


A oe amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
In line 2 strike out the word “ February” and insert the word “January.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 8 


incorporate the Carnegie Institution of Washington, wi 
amendment, which was read. 
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Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


REGULATION OF PUBLIC LANDS RELEASED AND EXCLUDED FROM 
PUBLIC FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, before offering the bill (H. R. 
18633), I would like just a word of explanation. I called this bill 
up two or three days ago, and it was objected to by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. He suggests an amendment to the 
bill, which is entirely satisfactory, and I ask again unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. I would like to say that this 
bill has been prepared by the land commission consisting of Goy- 
ernor Richards, Mr. Pinchot, and Mr. Newell, and it relates to 
the publishing of notice when land which has been withdrawn 
from entry for forest purposes and shall again be restored to 
such entry, requiring that there shall be sixty days’ notice before 
it can be located on in any way except by homesteaders. It gives 
homesteaders that much of preference. Mr. Speaker, I now ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
se for the present consideration of the bill which the Clerk 

ill report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

b R. 1 thi of public lands released and ex- 
Prt Won panty Bide Sram dons, ey eng hes! purposes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object and also to offeran amendment, I desire to explain the con- 
ditions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been once read to the House, and 
without objection the reading of the bill will be dispensed with. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment, to have it read, and explain 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? A peor The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, now I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding at the end of the bill the following: 

“ Provided, however, That said ninety da apply to 
selections made by homestead settlers who have not transferred or assigned 
their right of selection.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the object of this 
amendment, I will state, is to protect parties who have surrendered 
to the Government their hom: s upon a permanent timber re- 


serve. 
had the right to withdraw lands from the public domain and lock 
them up in permanent forest reserves, and settlers living on the 
lands when the reserve was created have the right to exchange 
them for lands outside of the reserve. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, byExecutive-made law, has locked up in temporary timber 
reserves 40,000,000 acres of land, situated in different portions of 
the United States. The settlers, who have, by the act creating per- 
manent forest reserves, the right to exchange their land for other 
public lands, are prevented from going on these temporary re- 
serves for the 3 of taking their lieu lands. Now, this bill 
provides that homestead settlers shall have the right to go upon 
3 reserves and locate the same amount of land that they 
yielded up to the United States on the permanent reserves. 
Without the amendment I have offered I should have objected 
to this bill, but with the amendment we protect the men who 
have surrendered to the United States their land with the legal 
right to select and — other lands on any portion of the pub- 
lic domain. We would have been violating a plain contract with 

settlers had this amendment not gone on this bill. These 
men surrendered their land for the purpose of getting other pub- 
lic lands of the United States in lieu thereof, and it would be un- 
2 by an Executive order to withdraw portions of the public 

from settlement and thus violate at least a plain, implied 
contract with these homestead settlers. 

Mr. Speaker, my objections to the temporary forest reserves are 
many, and the map showing the large areaof the reserves applies 
the principles involved as illustrated by the map of California and 
with equal force to similar conditions in other States and Terri- 
tories. Much poria feeling and bitter hostility toward the Sec- 


many townships where the greater part of the public lands have 
already been of, and they embrace most of the lands of 
the Central Pacific and the on and California rai ey 
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are blanket reserves in districts where nearly all of the lands haye 
been disposed of. The President is authorized by the act of 1891 
to create forest reserves, and over 60,000.000 acres of land are now 
so reserved. This provision is considered sufficient protection for 
the remaining timber. 

Whenever reserves can be formed without taking from settle- 
ment, cultivation, and use lands that are more valuable for settle- 
ment than for forest reserves, and where such lands have not al- 
ready been largely entered, itis generally conceded to be a necessary 
and desirable movement on the part of the Government. But the 
creation of the temporary reserves is a great evil. The various 
counties haying forest in their borders fear that large tracts will 
be withdrawn from taxation, and that bankruptcy will stare them 
in the face. ö 

Large sums of money have been spent by many counties to at- 
tract settlers; but these reserves will drive away and prohibit 
settlement. 

Many settlers, foreseeing this weakening of the counties’ finan- 
ces, are withdrawing and going elsewhere; and merchants fear 
for their outstanding lines of credit and for the capital they have 
invested. Hotel keepers and all others dealing in the counties 
are involved in these losses, instead of the landowner alone. The 
act is radical and destructive to scores of interests. 

Mr. Speaker, any radical reform, such as the forest-reserve 
policy, causes hardships to individuals eyen when carefully han- 
dled, and the Government should therefore avoid irritating peo- 
ple unnecessarily, for the success of the project depends ultimately 
upon the cooperation of the whole nation. The landowners are 
notin favor of reserves even if their right of exchange is preserved. 
The number who accept the proposition to surrender their hold- 
ings is small. Out of 62,000,000 acres of reserves only about 
1,260,000 have been selected. Deduct from this amount the selec- 
tions made by the railroads and by the State school lands, and the 
remainder or private lands is very small. 

Some of the reasons for this small selection by private owners 
are as follows: Few landowners know where to look for lands 
that are open, especially lands of equal value to those they now 
own. They prefer to lite where they are. Old age, infirmity. and 
lack of means prevent them from hunting up other lands. They 
prefer to live on a ranch than to have the money, and will not 
therefore sell to speculators. They will remain until they can 
improve their situation by an exchange. Even the certainty of 
getting something just as is no inducement at all to break 
up home and begin again. e settler, sawmill man, speculator, 
or other investor always leave well enough alone until semething 
better appears, and each of these classes will hold what he has 
unless an advantage is shown him to induce him to exchange. 
Mr. Speaker, under the present conditions many homestead set- - 
ers are afraid to attempt to exchange theirlands. Under the 
present wholesale msions they fear that they can not make 
an exchange without having the papers held up indefinitely, or, 
under the general cry of fraud, that they may become involved 
in delays, annoyances, and suspicions of every kind. 

The rumor has spread that the Secretary of the Interior pro- 
poses to leaye the temporary forest reserves intact until he can 
secure the repeal of the forest-lieu law. Suspense will breed still 
further rumors injurious alike to the Administration, to the For- 
est Reserve Bureau, and to the public. Other rumors are that they 
will be juggled out of their ownership and out of their rights. 

This suspense should be removed as soon as possible, so that 
se may know what lands are to be reserved and what restored 
to the public domain. = 

The rumor is that the Government expects to bulldoze the own- 
ers in these new reserves out of their holdings by offering them 
scrip for what they own and then make it impossible for them to 
use it. 

It is said also that it was part of the plan in making these tem- 
porary reserves to scare the people so as to stop the sale of scrip. 

It is claimed that speculators are trying to have these reserves 
made 5 so as to secure vast quantities of scrip. 

If the Commissioner would examine the United States Land 
Office records and reserve only those tracts which are partially 
selected, or where only a portion of the lands have been disposed 
of, there would be no opposition. 

Where the people are in suspense and know not what to expect 
or just what to fear, they are apt to be forninst the Govern- 
ment.“ Where townships are released, the people there will have 
no interest against the repeal or other legislation. 

Wherever there is dissatisfaction, there all enemies of permanent 
reserves find a hotbed ready for the planting of seed of dissatis- 
faction against the administration of the forestry laws. The land- 
owners and laboring people claim that these temporary reserves 
were made in the interest of scrip men and speculators, and I be- 
lieve that they are right in their contention. 

Prompt restoration where the greater part of the lands have 

y been disposed of or are in the railroad grants will do 
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much to allay the present strained conditions, and all temporary 
reservations should be promptly abandoned and the land restored 
to the public domain. 7 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment to the bill now under con- 
sideration on behalf of numerous persons interested in the sub- 
ject, and I desire to call your attention to this legislation affect- 
ing, as it does, the land laws of our country. 

Nir. Speaker, I insist that homestead settlers under the act of 
June 4, 1897, have existing vested rights, and in the interest of 
justice and for the better and more certain protection of these 
vested rights, and to the end that doubts and litigation may be 
averted, and for the sake of public repose, any legislation on the 
subject of forest reserves should embody a clear, positive, and 
explicit saving of rights acquired. The right of selection is given 
in exchange for a complete and indefeasible claim and is founded 
upon a vested legal title. The provision of the statute of June 
4, 1897, under which persons haye surrendered land to the Gov- 
ernment, is as follows: 

That in cases in which a tract covered by an unperfected bona fide claim or 
by a patent is included within the limits of a public forest reservation the 
settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to doso, relinquish the tract to the 
Government, and may select in lieu thereof a tract of vacant land open to 
settlement not exc in area the tract covered by his claim or patent; 
and no charge shall be made in such cases for making the entry of record or 
issuing the patent to cover the tract selected: Provided further, That in cases 
of unprotected claims the requirements of the laws respecting settlement, 
residence, improvements, ete., are complied with on the new canon credit 
being allowed for the time spent on the relinquished claims. 

It will be observed that this statute invites the owners or claim- 
ants of land included within reservations to convey them to the 
United States, assuring to every such owner or claimant an equal 
area of public land to be selected by himself. The of 
this act and the reasons dictating the policy therein embodied 
sufficiently obvious. The Government desired to obtain as much 
as possible of the area included by the boundaries of the reserva- 
tions. The proposal held out by the statute was in the interest of 
the public, and the pledge of equivalent indemnity, to be selected 
from lands of the United States, was offered as an inducement by 
which private owners might be moved to surrender their property 
to the Government for the benefit of the Government. 

There are individuals who have responded to this invitation of 
the United States and have conveyed their lands to the Govern- 
ment in reliance upon the statutory pledge of equivalent area. 
They haye not yet made their selections of public land in satisfac- 
tion of their claims to indemnity. No legislation amendatory of 
the act of 1897 should abridge their right of selection or embar- 
rass or burden the exercise of that right under the statute. 

Rights acquired under the existing law should not be prejudiced 
by any change of policy. Any amendatory measure should make 
just provisions for persons who have heretofore surrendered their 

roperty to the United States and acquired the privilege of claim- 
ing an equal area of public land under the laws now in force. 

tis and has been no part of the statutory scheme to require 
that the surrender of the claimant's land and his selection of equiv- 
alent public land should be done at the same time. By his con- 
veyance of land within a reservation to the United States the 
owner acquired a right to select another tract, but it is not, un- 
der the act, nec that this right should be exercised at once 
or within any limited period. Nor would any useful pu be 
subserved by requiring an immediate selection or by limiting the 
time for selection. These people haye undoubtedly been within 
their rights in forbearing to claim the indemnity to which they 
are entitled by reason of their conveyance to the Government, 
5 there is no reason why they should be prejudiced by their 

elay. 


_ No alteration should be made in the law by which the right of | la 


selection by those who have previously surrendered their lands 
shall be limited or made more burdensome. If novel restrictions, 
imposed at this time, should be made to apply to cases in which 
the right to select has been heretofore poured. the effect would 
be to lay a penalty upon every man who delayed to exercise 
his right of selection. As the law existing at the date of sur- 
render did not require or suggest expedition in the matter of se- 
lection, and as the public interest would not be advanced by has- 
tening selections, there is no reason why delay in selecting should 
be visited by any penalties. 

It would be obviously unjust by amendatory provisions enacted 
after lands were surrendered to restrict or embarrass the right of 
selection. Such a provision would present all the odious features 
which characterize most retroactive laws and make that kind of 
si ane so universally disapproved. 

e act of 1897 embodies a proposed contract between the United 
States on the one part and the owner of reservation land on the 
other. In consideration of the conveyance of the individual's 
land to the Government, the Government agrees to it the se- 
lection of an equivalent area upon defined terms. certain 
defined terms, as fixed in the act of 1897, are very liberal, and no 
doubt were designedly made so in order to afford the stronger in- 


ducement to surrenders. The conveyances heretofore made have 
been moved by the liberality of the statute in the matter of the 
selections, and to limit the right of selections as held out in the 
statute would be an exercise of bad faith toward those who have 
been induced by the statutory proffer to accept the proposal of the 
Government. 

The wide and unburdened right of selection was the considera- 
tion for the contract on the part of the United States, and now 
that the consideration on the part of the individual has been per- 
formed by him the United States can not justly recede from or 
diminish its own proffer. As to the individual it is an executed 
contract, and it is not competent for the other party to vary the 
consideration. 

The surrenders made under existing laws have been made in 
reliance upon the broad right of indemnity guaranteed by the act 
of 1897, and the individ have acqui the right of selection 
by. that act. 

A statute passed now and limiting the freedom of the individ- 
ual’s choice would be simply a 7 iation of the contract entered 
into by the Government and performed by the individual. 

The execution by the individual of the contract on his part con- 
fers upon him a vested right, the right to insist upon the perform- 
ance on the part of the Government according to the terms of the 
original contract and not according to such terms as may after- 
wards at the pleasure of the other party be modified. 

As a matter of morality such a case is clear beyond doubt. As 
a matter of law between private parties the rule is equally clear. 
A party can not recede from it or te | his offer after that offer 
has been accepted by the other party and the conditions ormed. 

The rule is well settled that when land is made by statute sub- 
ject to entry, and an individual has complied with all the statu- 
tory requirements so as to enable himself to make such entry, a 
repeal of the statute will not defeat the right of such an individual 
to claim the land. (Frisbie v. Whitney, 9 Wall., 187; Shepley v. 
Cowen, 91 U. S., 338; Campbell v. Wade, 132 U. S., 34; Yosemite 
Valley Case, 15 Wall., 77; Bridge Co. v. R. R. Co., 92 U. S., 515.) 

A similar rule is applied to cases where contracts are made and 
executed under a statute which is afterwards repealed. (Steam- 
5 au 2 Wall, 450; Steamship Co. v. United States., 

2 U. S., 721. 

Individuals have conveyed their property to the United States 
upon a statutory pledge of other lands to be selected upon condi- 
tions defined in the same statute. These conveyances can not 
now be recalled by the tors, and no condition of law exists 
whereby the lands can reconveyed to those grantors. The 
Government holds this pro: inalienable and would not give 
it back even if it were considered desirable todoso. If, now,the 
grantors are not to be permitted to make their indemnity selec- 
tions upon the terms laid down in the original statute, they are 
tricked and deceived without remedy. 

Should the act of 1897 be repealed without provision for the ex- 
ercise of rights of selection acquired while the statute was in 
force, then the Government has obtained valuable property with- 
oe consideration and in violation of its solemn promise of equiv- 

ent. 

If the right of selection is burdened by novel conditions and 
hampered by restrictions additional to those prescribed by the 
law in force when the surrenders were made, then there is a re- 
poren pro tanto of the obligations assumed in the first 

y the Government, and the grantors under the statute are forced 
to accept something else than the consideration which has induced 
their surrenders. either event there is an impairment of vested 
rights which violates both moral principles and constitutional 


W. 
It is highly probable that these rights acquired under the law 
can be enforced, even should 3 fail to make express sav- 
ing of them in its legislation on the subject. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the courts should countenance an implied or even 
an expressed repudiation by Congress of such obligations. 

It is most desirable that any new statute enacted at the present 
time should make clear provisions for the protection of the rights 
heretofore acquired. 

The best legislation is that which not only creates no doubts, 
but leaves no room for doubts. 

In dealing with the substantial and valuable rights such as this 
selection under existing law nothing should be left in construction 
or argument which can be safely guarded by express provision. 

On general and obvious principles it is better that any legisla- 
tion upon any subject should be, so far as possible, complete in 
itself, dealing expressly with all phases of the subject and leaving 
as little as possible to be suplied by inference, analogy, or intend- 
ment, especially where an omission may give rise to litigation, 
controversy, or even doubt. 

There is the possibility that some of the officials charged with 
the administration of the land laws may be troubled by doubts as 
to the status of claims acquired underexisting laws. The silence 
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of Congress in the enactment of repealing or amendatory legisla- 
tion might be regarded as at least ambiguous, and would cer- 
tainly im: upon the executive officers a responsibility of decid- 
ing which may well be avoided. It is even possible that the 
omission of a new statute to provide for rights under the old 
might give rise to a difference of opinion, and that one or more 
erroneous decisions might be made by officers who deal with such 
rights in the first instance. Under such circumstances there 
may be made necessary arguments, appeals, and even ea ager 
accompanied by delay, expense, and vexation. The possibility of 
such untoward results seems sufficient reason for suggesting that 
Congress should present them by a positive and explicit declara- 
tion which shall pot rights acquired under the present laws be- 
yond question. dealing with the substantial and valuable 
rights such as this selection under existing law nothing should be 
left in construction or argument which can be safeguarded by 
express provision. 

Mr. Speaker, it was obvious from the first that one of the great- 
est difficulties—indeed, the capital difficulty in the scheme of for- 
est preservation lay in the fact that many tracts of timber land 
had been sold by the United States and that any reservation of 
any extent, such as was needed for the success of the plan, would 
include within its outer boundaries more or less of such tracts 
which were in private ownership. 

y any body of land could be found which had not 
already attracted the attention of lumbermen with their mills, 
and capitalists seeking tive investments, and every wooded 
region of the area and ter required for the purposes of the 
forest-preservation policy had been invaded by individuals who 
had made entry of more or fewer tracts and reduced them to 
private ownership and dominion. Where such tracts had been 
patented, and even where only inchoate rights had attached to 
them, the Government could not, of course, declare them in reser- 
vation. 

The owners of patches of land interspersed through the forest 
had rights impossible to be ignored, limited, or even practically 
regulated. They must have access to their land, the unrestricted 
use of it for any purpose, reasonable or unreasonable, and no 
supervision or surveillance could possibly be exercised over them. 

This meant that the reserved forest must be intersected by roads 
open to the public, that the private lands 75 — be visited by any 
persons acceptable to the proprietors, and that any lawful occu- 
pation might properly be carried on in the heart of the public 
property, and also any unlawful enterprise made ible. 

o existence of isclated parcels of ground within a reservation 
but owned by individuals, scattered at intervals over the reserved 
area, means constant trouble, friction, and damage, and would 
threaten the defeat of the purposes for which the reservation was 
designed. Spots of land surrounded by forest and remote from 
the body of population would afford refuge to lawless individuals 


and shelter for the meditation and execution of criminal enter- | bart, Anad 


The controlling purpose of the statute is to rid the reserved 
areas completely of all private holdings, without distinction as to 
class of persons or lands, and the integrity, the unbroken continu- 
ity, of he reserved area is essential to the success of the reserva- 


on policy. 

The forest lieu is right in principle. The Government has no 
right to destroy the people’s holdings by creating forest reserves 
and not giving compensation. The cheapest thing the Govern- 
ment can do is to give the popie an equal quantity of land. If 
this is not done, there will be a public demand that the private 
lands be appraised and the Government pay therefor. 

A proposition is made by the Government to the owner of the 
land inside the forest, by which, for the sake of reclaiming the 
forest tract, the Government offers the owner an equal area of 
public land, to be selected by the owner. 

This law betrays no neglect of the most important need of the 
Government, and any amendments calculated to limit the benefits 
of the selection scheme would impair the completeness of the 
statute and derogate from its value to the public. > 

The simplicity of the scheme is perhaps the least of its advan- 
tages. The Government acquires land of which it stands in pe- 
culiar need, and it expends not a cent of money. It rids its forest 
of settlers who would at best be an annoyance and who might be 
effectively hostile to its policy and possibly transgressors of the 
law. It removes the settler from the forest, where he would be 
isolated, and plants him where he can be a useful member of the 
community. It accomplishes every purpose and meets every exi- 

ncy of the forest policy, and the price paid is simply a tract of 
fess which the United States offers gratis to every settler, or at 
most can sell for $2.50 an acre. The cheapest thing the Govern- 
ment can 8 is an equal quantity of land. If this is 
not done there will be a public demand that the private lands be 
appraised and the Government pay therefor. To eliminate pri- 
yate holdings by condemnation or purchase would be effective, 


but would involve delay, litigation, and an expense impossible to 
compute, but certainly enormous. 

It is at least curious to note in this connection that all the bills 
introduced in the Fifty-eighth Congress for creating forest re- 
serves in the East contain provisions for paying money for the 
lands, while restrictions and limitations are p. upon the right 
of even exchanging acre for acre by the le of the West. 

Mr. 89 acquired er the existing law should not 
be prejudiced by any e of policy. Any amendatory meas- 
ures should make just provisions for persons who have heretofore, 
surrendering their property to the United States, acquired the 
privilege of claiming an equal area of public land under the law 
now in force. The present law is the only one that gives the poor 
man a chance to buy timber lands. If the law is repealed and the 
disposal of timber lands is left to some Government Department, 
how can such lands be developed? 

It will be observed that this statute invites the owners or claim- 
ants of land included within reservations to convey them to the 
United States, assures to every such owner or claimant an equal 
area of public land to be selected by himself. The purposes of 
this act and the reasons dictating the policy therein embodied are 
sufficiently obvious. The Goyernment desired to obtain as much 
as possible of the area included by the boundaries of the reserva- 
tions. The proposal held out by the statute was in the interest of 
the public, and the pl: of equivalent indemnity, to be selected 
from lands of the United States, was offered as an inducement by 
which private owners might be moved to surrender their property 
to the Government for the benefit of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the experience of nearly ten years has proven so 
successful and so beneficial to the permanent forestry interest that 
this policy is more than ever acceptable to the people, and no 
backward step in this matter can meet with my approval. I there- 
fore hope that my amendment to the bill under consideration will 
be adopted by this House. But, Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably 
opposed tothe present temporary forest-reserve Executive-made 
laws, and I am alarmed, yea, amazed, at the tendency of the 
present Administration in setting aside and ignoring Congress 
and legislating by Executive orders. Congress alone, in my judg- 
ment, should dispose of the public domain, and, indeed, is the 
only power that can 1 y do so; yet at this moment 40,000,000 
<< of public domain is withheld from settlement by Executive 
orders. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, another Executive order has legislated into 
existence a service-pension law, and thus added to the public bur- 
den untold millions of dollars, Mr. Speaker, I could enumerate 
many other Executive orders that infringe npon the poren of 
Congress; but I will only notice one more, and that isa plain, open 
violation of law. and that is the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior in not placing in the Treasury of the United States the 
money arisin E m the sale of the town lots in the towns of Ho- 

arko, and Lawton, in Oklahoma. More than $700,000 
of this money has never been accounted for by him in a legal 


manner. 

Although he has had the money in his hands more than three 
years, and although the law requires him to account to the Treas- 
urer of the United States for it, yet, up to date he has not done 
so and is now proposing so azpima this money in his own time 
and way and in utter disregard of law or of the rights of the 
towns in Oklahoma to which it belongs. Mr. Speaker, I desire, 
in the name of the people whom I represent on this floor, to reg- 
ister my protest against the alarming encroachments made by 
the executive branch of this Government on the powers granted 
by the Constitution to Congress, making it the only lawmaking 
body. Mr. 8 I desire to add as of my remarks an ed- 
itorial in the Washington Post, dated April 27, 1904: 

“POSTPONED UNTIL AFTER ELECTION.” 


A number of Republican organs of varying caliber are poin with prid 
that must be affected, to the work that will have been accomplished by the 
hth Congress at the end of its first session. If to have re- 

m doing irreparable mischief be wo: 
tion of those o: is ino} 


opinion of a . That was the opinion 
by the chairman of Senate Finance ttee before end 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 

This came in 45 to re e session will close 
with that duty untouched. It isa clear violation of faith, a surrender 
to the standpatters in the interest of the few the many. There can 
be no tariff tion at the next session, for no time will be available for 

t Should the Democrats 


tha control of the next House as a re- 
sult of the pending canvass, when will revision be possible? 
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Besides those two great subjects, on which legislative action was due and 
expected from this session, there are many other matters of moment laid 
over “till after the election.” That phrase records the situation of the ship- 
subsidy bill, statehood, rivers and harbors, immigration, the Smoot case, im- 
peachment of Swayne, labor bills, land leases, and other propositions—all put 
off. for political reasons, all evaded, not for lack of time, but for want of 


co e. 

If this sort of thing goes on—if it becomes, as bids fair to be the case, the 
unwritten law to postpone all but unavoidable legislation until after elec- 
tion *—what will be the result? That question is worth considering. Under 
our Constitution and statutes every House of Representatives is on the eve 
of an election when the first session of a new Congress conyenes. At that 
time the Representatives have been elected from thirteen to eighteen months, 
and the next election is staring them in the face. They have even more rea- 
son for timidity in the years between than in the Presidential years. Sup- 
pose timidity should continue to grow until “after the election" became the 
only time for Congress to do b ess, What would the country do? 

e can see but one ray of hope. Executive legislation looms up as the last 
resort; either that orc 


I desire, Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks in the RECORD on 
this question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, consent is granted. [A 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be py eg and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Lacey, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave in this connection to 
5 remarks in the Record upon land laws relating to this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15054) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 7718. An act for the relief of the estate of Artemus E. 
Gibson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3165) 
providing for second and additional homestead entries, and for 
other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to a gry the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the 5 2319) to provide for the con- 


struction of a light-house and fog signal at ond Shoal, on the coast of 
North Carolina, at Cape Hatteras. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION, TILLAMOOK BAY, OREGON, 


Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following Senate bill for a life- 
saving station. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2698) to establish a life-saving station at or near the entrance to 
Tillamook Bay, Oregon. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to establish a life-saving station at or near the entrance to Tilla- 
mook Bay. on the coast of Oregon, at such point as the General Superintendent 
of the Life-Saving Service may recommend. 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to hear some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. What does the gentleman desire to know? 

Mr. MADDOX. What is it about this station? 

Mr. HERMANN. I would state, Mr. Speaker. that this is to 
be a life-saving station at a point between the Columbia River 
and Yaquina Bay. There is no other life-saving station within 
about 50 miles to the north and another within about 50 miles to 
the south. This has been urgently recommended: by the district 
engineer, and also by the superintendent of the life-saving sta- 
tions. It has long been demanded by public necessity. Many 
wrecks haye occurred there, together with occasional loss of life. 
It will protect the entrance, the shipping, and human life, and 
the safety of property at the mouth of two aa harbors— 
to wit, Tillamook Bay and Nehalem Bay. The Government is 
asked to construct jetties at these two entrances, through which 
flow two large bodies of water. The splendid standing timber at 
the headwaters of Tillamook and Nehalem is unrivaled in the 
world for quality and has more quantity than is found in the 
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same area in any other part of the world. With improved en- 
trances no better harbors can be desired. Between these two 
harbors there is a well-bzaten roadway along the sea beach, and 
it is supposed that one station will do for both of these points. 

I will state that there is no objection whatever made by the De- 
partment and that the report of the committee is unanimous. I 
have personally visited these magnificent sections of Oregon, and 
have long advocated a first-class life-saving station at or near Tilla- 
mook Bay, and hope later on a Government *slep).one system be- 
tween the two harbors will be established. I hope Congress will 
next enter upon a safe and sufficient improvement of these nayi- 
gable waterways out to the high seas. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will the gentleman yield to a question? What 
is the cost of this? 

Mr. HERMANN. I will state that until this bill passes there 
will be no a 5 Mr. Speaker, for this station. 

Mr. MAD . Of course there will be some time? 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes; there will be, I hope, soon. It will cost 
whatever is found necessary in the construction of the stationand 
in its maintenance. I will state that it is my understanding that 
none of these stations cost over $10,000. 

Mr. MADDOX. Has no estimate been made? 

Mr. HERMANN. There is the usual estimate of $10,000, which 
will come in the appropriation bill when the appropriation shall 
be made, This it is expected will ba made in the short session of 
Congress, so that the good work can go forward and be a credit 
to our coast. 

Mr. MADDOX. Has this bill been referred to any committee 
of this House? 

Mr. HERMANN, It has, and is unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Tre SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HERMANN, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


OAHU RAILWAY AND LAND COMPANY, TERRITORY OF HAWAIIL 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14500) to ratify and con- 
firm the present right of way of the Oahu Railway and Land Com- 
pany through the military reservation of Kahauiki, Territory of 

waii, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the deeds from the authorities of Hawaii, dated 
the 2th day of April, 1903, and the 4th day of February. 1899, ctively, to 
the Oahu Railway and Land Company, conveying a right of way 40 feet wide 
for a railway of said company thro the military reservation of Kahauiki, 


a u 
district of Kona, Oahu, Hawaiian Tanda. be, and the same are hereby, rati- 
fied and confirmed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill which the clerk has just reported? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment an 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. YounG, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up the conference report on the general deficiency bill and 
to omit the reading of the report and to read in lieu thereof the 
statement of the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to call ep the conference report on the general deficiency 
appropriation bill and to read the statement in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would ask if this is a unanimous report? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. It is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is much new legislation carried in it? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Oh, no; very little. I think the reading 
of the report will satisfy the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chairs hears none, and the Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15054) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904. and for prior years, 


and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
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ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 13, 
16. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 40, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 60, 86, 92, 93, and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 31, 33, 34. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 50, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81. 82, 84, 85, 87, 88, 91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103, and 104; anda 

Amendment numbered 8: That 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
said amendment strike out the word ‘‘ expended” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words the close of the fiscal year nineteen hun- 
dred and five; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 


1 and submitted in the accompanying conference report, 
namely: 

The Senate by its amendments added $1,098,920.96 to the bill as 
it passed the House, of which sum it isagreed that the Senate re- 
cede from $819,309.18, and that the House agree to $270,111.78. 

The amendments of the Senate, which added to the bill addi- 
tional sums ascertained as deficiencies since the e of tha 
bill by the Honse, including claims allowed by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury, judgments of the courts, and certain 
amounts necessary on account of expenses of the Senate. are all 
agreed to. With reference to other amendments inserted by the 
Senate the following action is agreed upon: 

On amendments numbered 1, 2, and 3: Strikes out two provi- 
sions which have been embraced in the sundry civil bill and trans- 
fers the consulate at Erzerum, Turkey, to Trebizond, Turkey. 

On amendment numbered 5: Appropriates $5,000 as proposed 
by the Senate for medals to commemorate the birth of Benjamin 

in 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and | Frankl 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 4 and 
5 of said amendment strike out the words approved April —, 
nineteen hundred and four,“ and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: passed during the present session of Congress; and the 
Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word offices,“ insert the following: 
except such employees as were transferred by the Secretary of 
War to the military information division of the General Staff 
prior to April first, nineteen hundred and four;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. ees 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6 of 
said amendment strike out all after the word States, down to 
and including the word “surplus,” in line 7, and insert in lieu 
thereof the words the proceeds; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6 of 
said amendment strike out the word first and insert in lieu 
thereof the word fourth;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: and 
Senate Documents Numbered Two hundred and eighty-four, Two 
hundred and ninety-three, and Three hundred;”’ and the Senate 
agree to the same. Be 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 89, andagree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: ‘‘ The account- 
ing officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to 
reopen and adjust the claim of the State of Missouri, under the 
act to reimburse the State of Missouri for moneys expended for 
the United States in enrolling and Ne a ee provisioning 
militia forces to aid in suppressing. the re , approved April 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, on the basis of like 

of Indiana, Michigan, New York, Maine, and Pennsyl- 
vania;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 7 N. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
a to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at theend 
of said amendment, after the word cents,“ the following: ‘‘, and 
the acceptance of payment hereunder shall be in full for all 
claims, of the character herein provided for, by the State of 
Texas;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 


EUGENE HALE, 
W. B. ALLISON, 


H. M. TELLER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 15054) making appropriations to supply 


eficiencies submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon as to such amend- 


On amendment numbered 6: Provides for the balance of the 
current fiscal year for the increase of the number of employeesin 
the office of the assistant treasurer at St. Louis which are author- 
ized for the next fiscal year, together with two additional coin 
counters from May 1 to November 30, 1904. 

On amendment numbered 7: Strikes out the appropriation of 
pomar for payment to owners of the Norwegian steamship 

icaragua. 

On amendment numbered 8: Appropriates $30.000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for fees and expenses for special assistant attor- 
3 in special investigation and prosecution of certain 
frauds upon the customs service. 

On amendments numbered 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, relating to 
the District of Columbia: Strikes out the appropriation of $55.96 
on account of Rock Creek Park; provides for the salaries author- 
ized under the act to regulate electrical wiring in the District of 
Columbia; authorizes use of appropriation made for furniture 
for new school buildings for the equipment of such buildings; 
strikes out appropriation of $500 for underground drain for Con- 
gress Heights engine house, and appropriates $500 for deepen- 
ing well for Congress Heights engine house. 

On amendment numbered 24: Inserts the provision proposed by 
the Senate extending the time for two years for filing claims for 
property taken from Confederate officers and soldiers. 

On amendments numbered 25, 26, and 27: Strikes ont the appro- 
priations proposed by the Senate of $8,524.10 for damages to 
steamer Regnar, $600 for damages to steamer Hikoson Maru, and 
$948.27 for damages to steamer Shirley. 

On amendment numbered 28: Strikes out provision for credit 
in the accounts of Maj. George T. Holloway. 

On amendment numbered 29: Strikes out provision for reim- 
bursement to George W. Dant. 

On amendment numbered 30: Strikes out appropriation of $500 
for extra work for the description of ceremonies attending the 
unveiling of the statue of General Sherman. 

On amendment numbered 31: 3 $3,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, for exhibition at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
of the model of the Capitol building, 

On amendment num 82: Inserts provision authorizing the 
Secretary of War to rent electrical power generated by the power 
plant of the Rock Island Arsenal. 

On amendment numbered 33: Inserts the provision transferring 
to the Navy Department certain records in other Executive De- 
partments relating to the Navy. 

On amendment numbered 40: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$6,280 for cold-storage plant at the Government Hospital for the 
Insane 


On amendments numbered 43 and 44: Appropriates $10,000, as 
the Senate, for testing timber at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

On amendment numbered 45: Appropriates $6,000 for the ex- 
penses of the joint committee of ame to represent Congress 
at the formal opening of the Louisiana Purchase ition. 

On amendments numbered 49, 51, and 52: Strikes out the pro- 
visions proposed by the Senate reappropriating the unexpended 
balance for Indian day and industrial schools; reappropriating 
the unexpended balance for construction, purchase, lease, and re- 
pair of Indian school buildings; and the appropriation of $1,000 
to procure the relinquishment of an alleged claim within the res- 
ervation of the Mission Indians in California. 

On amendment numbered 53: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$25,089.75 for the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway Company. 

On amendment numbered 55: Strikes ont the appropriation of 
$100,000 for repairs to buildings at Ellis Island. New York. 

On amendment numbered 59: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. for taking testimony abroad for the Spanish Treaty 
Claims Commission. l 

On amendment numbered 86: Strikes out the provision proposed 
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by the Senate authorizing the State of Massachusetts to appeal to 
the Comptroller for review of claims under the act of 1861. 

On amendment numbered 89: Strikes ont the appropriation of 
$475,198.13 for the State of Missouri and inserts a provision au- 
thorizing the accounting officers of the Treasury to reopen and 
reaudit the claim of said State under the act of April 17, 1866, on 
the basis of like claims of Indiana and other States. 

On ¢mendment numbered 90: Appropriates. as proposed by the 
Senate, $50,874.53 to pay the amount ascertained to be due the 
State of Texas on account of Greer County. 

On amendment numbered 91: Inserts the provision proposed b 
the Senate authorizing the accounting officers to reopen and ad- 
just the-claims of New Jersey and Wisconsin on the basis of like 
claims of Indiana and other States. : 

On amendment numbered 92: Strikes out the provision pro- 

by the Senate authorizing the accounting officers of the 
reasury to ascertain the amounts due Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsylvania ac- 
cording to the method adopted under the act of 1875 in the case 
of the State of Maryland. ey 

Onamendment numbered 93: Strikes out the appropriation, pro- 
posed by the Senate, of $195,260.43 to pay certain States amounts 
reported, under a resolution of the Senate, to the Fifty-fourth 


Congress. 

On amendment numbered $4: Appropriates, as proposed by the 
Senate, $1,250 for the relief of the widow of General Longstreet. 

On amendments numbered 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 109, 101, 102, 103, 
and 104: Leaves in the bill the provision with reference to the ex- 
oan of Chinese exactly as proposed by the amendments of the 

mate. 

On amendment numbered 105: Strikes out section 6 of the bill, 
proposed by the Senate, with reference to Chinese and other aliens 
whose immigration is encouraged or induced by agreement of any 
foreign government with any transportation company. 

J. A. HRMEN Wax, 

H. C. VAN VOORHIS, 

L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if the provision in reference to the 
testing of coal at the St. Louis exposition is left the same as it 
was in the House bill? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. It is just the same, except that the Senate 
adds $10,000 for the testing of wood. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The appropriation in reference to the 
testing of coal is not interfered with? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. No. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman to explain another proposition, and that is the provision 
put in there respecting the claims of certain States. I can not 
understand it. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The Senate had added a provision to audit 
the claims of a number of States under the rule laid down in the 
Maryland case, a rule which has never been adopted in the case 
of any State except the State of Maryland. 

That provision was stricken out. There was one provision to 
audit the claims of New Jersey and Wisconsin, following the 
same principle on which the claims of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and a number of other States were audited. 
We put New Jersey and Wisconsin on the same basis with the 
States that have already had their claims audited. 

With reference to the State of Missouri, the Senate had put on 
the bill a provision for the payment of some $400,000 to that 
State; but, by agreement, we struck out the appropriation and 

rovided that this claim should also be audited along the same 
Fines with the States whose claims have heretofore been audited. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that upon the recent audit- 
ing of the claims of the State of Pennsylvania and Indiana inter- 
est was allowed on the amounts which had been advanced—an 
allowance which had not been previously given. 

Mr, HEMENWAY. The gentleman is mistaken. Interest was 
not in those cases allowed to the States upon the amounts that they 
hed savanon, but they were allowed the interest they had actu- 

paid out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the proposition in this bill to audit 
the accounts of the State of New York and other States go farther 
in that direction than has already been provided in the case of 
the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Not at all. The allowance is confined to 
the exact conditions applied to the claims which have been au- 
dited. We declined to allow anything to go into the bill that en- 
larged in any way the authority of the auditor in passing upon 


these claims. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not believe that the basis on which 
the claims of Indiana and Pennsylvania were audited was correct. 


But as we have established that precedent, I do not object to the 
same rule being applied in the case of other States. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I think if the gentleman will examine the 
case he will admit that the basis adopted in the cases referred to 
was the correct basis. These States were not paid interest at all 
on the amounts that they advanced; they were simply repaid the 
actual amount in dollars and cants which they had paid out, 
without interest; but as part of their reimbursement they were 
allowed an amount equivalent to the interest they had paid on 
their bonds. The States simply received the actual amount in 
dollars and cents they had paid out. In the Senate amendments 
an effort was made to add legislation that would give the State 
interest. To that the House conferees re to agree, and in- 
sisted that these States should be put on the same basis with all 
the other States that have had their claims audited. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why is it that those States that made the ad- 
vances directly from their own funds, and taxed their citizens to 
meet that payment, are not as much entitled to interest as States 
that borrowed money and are being paid the interest that they 
paid out in such cases? í 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Well, it has never been the policy of the 
Government to pay any interest to any of these States. 

Mr. PAYNE. The provision in the case of Indiana was adopted 
against my protest. I did not know but that the gentleman could 
| give some reasons for applying two different rules in the repay- 
ment of these advances. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman from New York does not 
papey state the case. Indiana was not made an exception. 

ot one dollar of interest was paid to Indiana; but the claims of 
that State were settled in accordance with the dicision in the 
New York case, which was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. The State of Indiana, as I understand, borrowed 
the money in order to make these advances, and was repaid the 
interest it was oat eg to pay on the amount that it borrowed. 
The State of New York, as I understand, advanced the money 
from her receipts of taxes, and therefore did not have to pay out 
interest, and never received any interest from the Government. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman is wholly mistaken. He 
is not informed as to the condition of the case. e State of New 
York did not pay out interest. but she paid the money out of her 
canal fund, and that fund had interest credited to it, making that 
case correspond with the cases of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and other States. There was ir no differ- 
ence, and the effect of this report is to m no difference as to 
any of the States in the settlement of these claims. The claims 
are all to be settled on the same basis exactly. 

Mr. PAYNE. I made the statement because I was informed 
at the time that upon the same basis which has been adopted with 
other States the State of New York would receive a great deal 
more money than she has received. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman is absolutely mistaken, 
because the decision in the New York case is the basis on which 
all these claims are being settled. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Every one. 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no other legislation in the bill? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I think of none; the report speaks for 
itself. If there are no further questions, I ask a vote on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The question being taken, the report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Hemenway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the report of the conference committee was agreed to 
was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, wr Hr PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14416) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 
poses. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Lask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the conference report on the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 

Senate to the bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses, submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in 
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the sing as conference report on each of said amendments, 
namely: 

On amendments numbered 1, 2, and 8: Appropriates $100,000, 
instead of $200,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the custom-house 
at Baltimore, Md.; authorizes, as proposed by the Senate, the ac- 
quisition of additional land for a site for said custom-house, to cost 
not exceeding $30,000, and appropriates the sum of $171,600 to make 
ee er e to said custom-house by the fire in Baltimore in 

e A 5 

On amendment numbered 4: e 815,000, as proposed 
by r e for repairs to the Detroit (Mich.) post-office and 
court-house. 


On amendment numbered 53: 3 $740,000, instead of 
$700,000 as proposed by the House $775,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for repairs to light-houses. 

On amendment numbered 54: Appropriates $525,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $537,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses for light-vessels. 

On amendments numbered 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, $9, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
and 65: Provides for the following employees in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in addition to those authorized in the bill as it 
passed the House, namely: One assistant, at $1,800; one assistant, 
at $1,400; two assistants, at $1.200 each; one draftsman, ct GI, (00; 
one copperplate engraver, at $1,800; one copperplate engraver, at 


On amendments numbered 5 and 6: Appropriates $15,000, as | $1,600 


proposed by the House, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for rent of public building at Los Angeles, Cal., Le Btrikes 
out the provision proposed by the Senate with reference to the 
site for the conrt-house and post-office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

On amendment numbered 7; Appropriates $12,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the New York appraiser's warehouse. 

On amendment numbered 8: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$11,000, as proposed by the Senate, for elevator, etc., for the St. 
Paul, Minn., public building, 

On amendment numbered 9: Inserts the provision proposed b 
the Senate extending for one year the time within which sites 
may be acquired for certain public buildings. 

On amendment numbered 10; Strikes out the appropriation of 
re proposed by the Senate for elevators for certain public 

in 


gs. 

On amendment numbered 11; Strikes out the eee of 
871.000 d by the Senate for a building for the au of 
American blics. 

On amendment numbered 12: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$65,000 by the Senate for a cable from Angel Island, 
California, quarantine station. 

On amendment numbered 13: Inserts the provision authorizi 
the’ Secretary of the Treasury, under conditions to be prescri 
by him, to it private messages to be sent over telephone lines 
controlled by the Department. 

On amendments numbered 14, 15, and 16: Strikes ont the in- 
creases 8 by the Senate in the appropriations for the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

On amendment numbered 17: Appropriates $27,000, ot aber 
by the Senate, instead of 826,000, as proposed by the House, for 
international exchanges, and inserts a provision requiring esti- 
mates to be submitted for all expenditures made for international 
exchanges. 

On mae S numbered 18 and 19: Strikesout the appropri- 
ation of $10,000 proposed by the Senate.for purchase of specimens 
for the Nati Museum and inserts the provision as proposed 
by the Senate, providing for seats for Zoological Park. 

On amendments numbered 20, 21,and 22: Appropriates $249,000, 
instead of $234,000 as by the House and $259,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 


On amendment numbered 23: Strikes out the provision propona Idah 
t of sub- 


by the pae removing the limitations as to the amoun 
sidiary silver coinage. 

On amendments numbered 24, 25, 26, and 27: Strikes out the 
appropriations proposed by the Senate of 820,000 for a second 
water main and $12,000 for a water-purification plant at the Ellis 
Island immigrant station, and strikes out the provision proposed 
by the House repealing the balance of the appropriation heretofore 
made for re and alterations at said station. 

On amendment numbered 28: Inserts the provision proposed by 
the Senate requiring a report as to the immigration detention sta- 
tion on Angel Island, California. 

On amendments numbered 29, 80, 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52, with refer- 
ence to light-houses, beacons, and tog signals: Inserts appropria- 
tions as 2 by the Senate for the following: Boone Island, 
Maine; Black Ledge, Connecticut; Elbow of Cross Ledge, Dela- 
ware Bay and River; Cape Lookout, North Carolina; Cape San 
Blas, Florida; 5 for the ninth light-house district; Presque 
Isle, Michigan; Point Conception, California; New ess, 
Washington; tender for fourth light-house district; tender for 
sixth light-house district; tender for Lake Superior; Presti 
Reef light-vessel, Wisconsin; expenses of er of two light 
vessels to the Pacific coast; inserts a provision iring estimates 
in detail for lighting Ambrose Channel, New York; and strikes 
out the following, which were proposed by the Senate, for light- 
houses and the light-house service—namely, Stonington Break- 
water, Connecticut; Goose Island Flats, Delaware Bay and River; 
Bodie Island, North Carolina; Frankfort Pier Range, Michigan; 
Buffalo Breakwater, New York; Cape Mendicino, California; 
3 Point, Washington; tender for light-house service in 
Porto Rico and tender for thirteenth light-house district, 


On amendments numbered 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 74, 75, 79, 77, 
78, and 79, relating to the Fish Commission: Appropriates, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for one assistant architect, at $1,600; one car 
captain, at $1,200; one car messenger, at $1,000; one assistant car 
messenger, at $900; one car laborer, at $720; one car cook, at 
$600; increases the amount for the fish-cultural station at Neosho, 
Mo., from $7,500 to $11,000; appropriates $15,000 for the fish hatch 

ery at Green Lake, Me.; strikes out the proposed reappropriatior 
for the fish hatchery at St. Johnsbury, Vt.; and appropriater 

tro 


y | $10,000 for equipment for the steamer Albatross. 


On amendment numbered 80: Inserts the appropriation pro: 
posed by the Senate prescribing the salaries for the agent and 
assistant agent for the salmon fisheries in Alaska. 

On amendment numbered 81: Restores to the bill the provision 
3 by the House making the appropriations hereafter made 

or the enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion act available for the 
Bertillon system of identification. 

On amendments numbered 82 and 83: sh moma $32,000, as 
3 by the Senate, instead of 830,000, as proposed by the 

ouse, for work at the Capitol; and inserts the provision, proposed 
by the Senate, continuing during the next fiscal year une xpended 
balances of appropriations for work at the Capitol made for the 
present year. 

On amendment numbered 84: Inserts the provision proposed 

by the Senate for an office building for Senators. 
On amendments numbered 85, 86, 87, 88, 89. 90, 91,92, and 93, to 
the paragraph providing for the extension of the Capitol building: 
Strikes out all of the amended paragraph and substitutes therefor a 
provision for a joint commission of three Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives to inquire and report to the next session of Congress 
plans in detail and estimates of cost for the extension and com- 
pletion of the Capitol building. 

On amendments numbered 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, and 99: Makes the 
appropriations for contingent expenses of the land offices, depre- 
dations on public timber, ete., protection and administration of 
forest reserves, examinations of desert lands, and transcripts of 
records and plats, General Land Office, conform to the terms pro- 
posed by the said amendments. 

On amendments numbered 100 and 101: Makes a verbal correc- 
tion in the text of the bill and inserts the provision proposed by 
the Senate donating 20 acres of land to the town of Coeur d’Alene, 

0. 


On amendments numbered 102, 108, 104, 105, and 106, relating 
to the ical Survey: 1 $175,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of ;000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
geological surveys; strikes out the appropriation of $4,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for transmission of public documents through 
the Smithsonian exchange; strikes out the provision proposed by 
the por 3 n ero 55 legal 3 and 
strikes o © appro’ on of $20,000 proposed e Senate 
for a railroad map of the United States. 

On amendment numbered 107: Inserts the provision proposed 
* = Senate requiring a report with reference to the Yosemite 

ark. 

On amendment numbered 108: Appropriates 83,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $4,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
Crater Lake National Park. 

On amendment numbered 109: Appropriates $4,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for maps of the United States, to be sold by the 
Interior ent. 

On amendment numbered 110: Strikes out the appropriation 
of $50,000 proposed by the Senate for education of Indians in 


On amendments numbered 111 and 112: Makes a verbal correc- 
tion in the text of the bill, and strikes out the provision proposed 
by the Senate for a disbursing clerk for the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane. 

Onamendments numbered 113 and 114: Appropriates 87.000, as 

roposed by the Senate, instead of $3,000, as proposed by the 
oa for the industrial sey Re of Howard University. 

On amendment numbered 115: Inserts the provision proposed 


by the Senate retroceding to Howard University eleven acres of 


1904. 
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On amendment numbered 116: Inserts the ion proposed 
by the Senate anthorizing Providence Hospital to negotiate a fur- 
ther loan of $150,000. 


On amendment numbered 117: Appropriates $6,000, as 
by the Senate, for a lighting plant at Watertown 2 “A 
and inserts the 3 proposed by the Senate granting to the 
State of Massachusetts the right of way through a portion of the 
lands of the Watertown Arsenal for parking purposes. 

On amendment numbered 118: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$50,009 proposed by the Senate for a statue of Thomas Jefferson, 
and inserts in lieu thereof a provision creating a commission to 
report to the next session of Congress plans and designs for a 
statue of 3 3 to cost not exceeding 8100, 000, and ap- 

priating $5, or expenses. 
ae amendment numbered 119: Appropriates $4,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $7,500, as proposed by the Senate, for im- 
provement of the Executive Mansion grounds. 

On amendments numbered 120,121, 122, 123, 124, and 125: Fixes 
the price of electric arc lights in certain parks of the District of 
Columbia at $85 per light per annum. 

On amendments numbered 126, 127, and 128: Makes a verbal 
correction in the text of the bill and appropriates $2,500, as pro- 
pes by the Senate, for constructing a reception room on the 

ower fioor of the Washington Monument. 

On amendments numbered 129, 130, 181, 182, and 133: Makes 
n verbal corrections in the text of certain appropriating 
clauses for river and harbor contract works. 

On amendment numbered 134: Makes the appropriation for 
burial of indigent soldiers available for those who died in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the District of Columbia or who die in the 
District of Columbia and are buried in the immediate vicinity 
thereof, as proposed by the Senate. JQ: 

On amendment numbered 135: Makes the appropriation for 
bringing home the remains of officers and soldiers who die abroad 
available only for those who are killed in action or who die in the 
field or hospital in Alaska and at places outside of the limits of the 
5 States or Who die while on voyage at sea, as proposed by 

Senate. 

On amehdments numbered 136, 137, 138, and 139: Appropri- 

ates $1,500,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $900,000, as 

roposed House, for construction and enlargement of 
buildings at military posts, and segregates a certain portion of 
the appropriation, as proposed by the Senate, except that for the 
3 military post $523,000 is appropriated instead of 
$375,000, and strikes out of the bill the specific 1 of 
$523,990 e dee by the House for the Indianapolis military post. 

On amendment numbered 140: Appropriates, as proposed by 
the Senate, the sum of $180,000 for purchase of a site for the 
military post at Columbus, Ohio. 

On amendment numbered 141: Appropriates $15,000 instead of 
$25,000, as proposed by the Senate, for improving the Presidio 
Military Reservation. 

On amendments numbered 142 and 143: Appropriates for the 

tection of the Fort Crockett Military Reservation, at Galveston, 
ex., as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment numbered 144: Inserts the provision authorizing 
the Treasurer of the United States to receive the sum of $35,000 
from the executive committee of the Statue of Liberty, in New 
York, and authorizes the Secretary of War to keep such Statue 
of Liberty in repair and pay for the same from the appropriation 
for regular supplies under the Quartermaster’s Department. 

On amendment numbered 145: Appropriates $15,000 instead of 
Pron as proposed by the Senate, for protecting Jamestown 


On amendment numbered 148: Appropriates $32,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the House, for 
the Shiloh National Park. 

On amendments numbered 147, 148. 149, 150, 151, 152, and 153, 
relating to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers: 
Leaves the provisions of the bill with reference to the Homes ex- 
actly as they were passed by the House. 

On amendment numbered 154: Inserts the appropriation of 
$2,000 pro by the Senate for an international congress to con- 
sider subjects relating to collisions and salvage. 

On amendment numbered 155: Inserts the appropriation, of 
seen proposed by the Senate for the International Sanitary 


eau. 
On amendment numbered 156: Inserts the appropriation of 
$50,000 proposed by the Senate for legation buildings at Peking, 


On amendment numbered 157: Appropriates $5,000 instead of 
$25,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the international exposition 
at Liege, Belgium. 

On amendment numbered 158: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$25,000 proposed by the House for removal and reconstruction of 
greenhouses of the Department of Agriculture, 


On amendments numbered 159, 160, and 161: Makes a verbal 
correction in the text of the bill and appropriates $25,840, as pro- 
pons by the Senate. instead of $10,878, as proposed by the House, 

or repairs to the court-house at Washington, D. C. 

On amendment numbered 162: Rea jates and continues 
available the a iation of $30,000 kor the United States peni- 
tentiary on McNeils Island, Washin i 

On amendment numbered 163: the app iation for en- 
forcement of antitrust laws available during the year 1905, 
as proposed by the House, instead of until expended, as 
by the Senate. 

On amendment numbered 164: Appropriates $210,000, as 
posed by the House, instead of $220,000, peaa g ei i 
ate, for regular assistants to United States attorneys. 

On amendments numbered 165 and 166: Appropriates $85,000, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $135,000, As. proposed by the 
Senate, for assistant attorneys in special cases, and makes a verbal 
correction in the text of the bill. 

On amendment numbered 167: Makes the appropriation for 
miscellaneous expenses at the United States penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. available for care and medical treatment of 
guards injured by prisoners while said guards are endeavoring to 
prevent escapes or sey mutiny. 

On amendment num 168: Appropriates $2,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for purchase of the bust of General Lafayette. 

On amendment numbered 169: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$2,500, as 8 by the Senate, for purchase of bust of ex- 
President Taylor. 

On amendment numbered 170: Makes $170,000 of the appropri- 
ation for printing and binding for the Department of Commerce 
and Labor available for the Census Office. 

On amendment numbered 171: Inserts as section 5 of the bill 
the amendment proposed by the Senate authorizing medals for the 
Louisiana Exposition. 


M. E. BENTON, 
` Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14416) making 5 for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 5, 6, 
8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 34. 85, 38, 40, 43, 45, 46, 
50, 54, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 78, 81, 100, 102, 105, 106, 108, 110, 112, 119, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 163, 164, 165, and 169. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 9, 19, 22, 27, 28, 29, 81, $3, 86, 87, 39, 
41, 42, 44, 51, 52, 55, 56, 59. 60, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76,77, 79, 
82, 83, 84, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 107, 109, 111, 118, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 180, 181, 182, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 142, 143, 146, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 166, 167, 168, 170. and 171, and agree to the same. 

dment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment.as follows: In lien of the matter 
moet by said amendment insert as a new paragraph the fol- 
owing: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to acquire, 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, the pro ies known 
as the Peabody and Gunton properties, immediately adjacent to 
the site of the said custom-house building, abutting on Water 
street, Exchange place, and Post-Office avenue, in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, at a cost not to exceed the sum of ninety 
thousand dollars; and the said Secretary is hereby authorized to 
use for that p the sum of twenty-four thousand nine hun- 
dred and ei Re dollars and eighty-one cents remaining 
available from the of the Merchants’ National Bank prop- 
erty, ther with the further sum of sixty-five thousand and 
eleven dollars and nineteen cents, which sum is hereby appro- 
priated for that purpose.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment num 8: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with amendmentsas follows: In line 1 of said amend- 
ment strike out the words “one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand” and insert in lieu thereof the words one hundred and 
seventy-one thousand six hundred; and in line 5 of said amend- 
ment, after the word four,“ insert the words and not covered 
by insurance: and at the end of said amendment, after the word 
fire,“ insert the following:: ided, That said release shall 
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operate as a bar to any claim of said J...... ß dd aU a a PD Smith & Sons for 
any damages incurred by them in constructing said building in 
excess of said sum of one hundred and seventy-one thousand six 
hundred dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
ee to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike ont all 
of said amendment after the word States.“ in line 9, down to and 
5 the word company,“ in line 15; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the word 
„dollars,“ at the end of the amended paragraph, insert the fol- 
lowing: „and for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and six esti- 
mates shall be spbmitted hereunder embracing all sums expended 
for this service out of other appropriations made by Congress; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum proposed insert ‘‘ two hundred and forty-nine thousand dol- 
lars;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert two hundred and ninety thousand dollars;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Ambrose Channel Light Station, New York: Detailed estimates 
shall be submitted to Congress at its next session for a complete 
tem of lighting Ambrose Channel, includin, ae number and 
3 of lights required and the cost of eac 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47. and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: In line 5 of said amend- 
ment strike out the word *‘ seventy-five *’ and insert in lien thereof 
the word fifty; and after the word “ dollars,” at the end of said 
amendment, insert the following:; and the Light-House Board 
is authorized to employ temporarily at Washington not exceeding 
three draftsmen, to be paid at current rates, to prepare the plans 
for the tenders for which appropriations are made by this act, 
such draftsmen to be paid from and equitably charged to the ap- 
propriations for buildin ing such vessels, such employment to cease 
and determine on or before the date when, the plans for such ves- 
sels being finished, proposals for building said vessels are invited 
by advertisement; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In line of said 
amendment strike out the word ‘seventy-five ™ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word fifty;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with anamendment as follows: In line 5 of said 
amendment strike out the word seventy-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word fifty;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
5 insert seven hundred and forty thousand dollars;“ 
mate agree to the same. 


l numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert ‘‘ ten;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree 5 the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum insert ‘‘ one hundred and thirty-two thousand eight 
hun edana sixty do lars;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the :mendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
number proposed insert “‘three;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 

insert one hundred and sixty thousand five hundred 
twenty dollars;’’ and the Senate a to the same. 
pai tie eae numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
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agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In line g of saidamend- 
ment. after the word one,” insert the word assistant; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 85, 86. 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

joint commission compose of thres Senators, namely, Hon. 
GEORGE P. WETMORE, of Rhode Island, Hon. RUSSELL A. ALGER, 
of Michigan, and Hon. ARTHUR P. GORMAN, of Maryland, and 
three Members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, namely, Hon. JOSEPH G. Cannon, of Illinois, 
Hon. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, of Iowa, and Hon. James D. RICH- 
ARDSON, of Tennessee, which is hereby created, is authorized to 
inquire and report to Congress at its next session plans in detail 
and estimates of cost for the extension and completion of the 
Capitol building, in accordance with the original plans therefor 
by the late Thomas U. Walter, with such modifications thereof 
as they may deem advantageous or necessary, and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith, including the employment of 
such professional and other services as they may deem requisite, 
and for such other expenses as said joint commission author- 
ize or incur, there is hereby appropriated the sum of E fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary; and the 
superintendent of the capitol building and grounds, under the 
ion and supervision of said commission. or such commission 
as shall be authorized by Congress, shall conduct the making of 
all contracts for said construction, whenever and not before the 
‘same shall be authorized by Congress, after proper advertise- 
ments and the 3 of bids, and said superintendent, subject 
to the direction and approval of such commission, shall employ 
such professional and personal services in connection with said 
work when authorized as aforesaid as may be necessary. Any 
vacancy occurring by resignation or otherwise in the membership 
of said commission shall be filled by the presiding officer of the 
Senate or House, according as the vacancy occurs in the Senate 
or House representation on said commission,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 104, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “one million and eighty-seven thousand nine 
hundred and twenty dollars;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and 
agre2 to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

Jo enable a commission, which is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Library of the Senate, and the chairman of the Committee on 
the Library of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress to select a site on the public grounds in the District of 
Columbia for a statue of Thomas Jefferson. to cost complete not 
to exceed one hundred thousand dollars, and to procure p and 
designs for the same, to be reported to ‘Congress during its next 
session, five thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 15 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the words 
three hundred and seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
ri “five hundred and twenty-three;“ and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 141: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 141, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum named in said amendment insert ‘“‘ fifteen thousand dollars;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 144: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 144, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 7 of said 
amendment strike out the words and directed,” and in line 8 
strike out the words and the electric torch thereof lighted; and 
in line 12, after the word “ incurred,” strike out all down to and 
including the word“ appropriated,” at the end of the amendment; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 145, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ fifteen thousand dollars;”’ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amerdment of the Senate numbered 157, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the | i 
sum named in said amendment insert five thousand dollars; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


JAMES A. HEMENWAY, 
FREDK. H. ŒILLETT, 
M. E. BENTON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. HEMENWAY. If any gentleman desires to ask a question 
about the conference report, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much have the Senate increased 
the total of the bill? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The amendments of the Senate increased 
the bill to the extent of $2,658,000. In conference we reduced it 
$1,059,000. The gentleman understands that $750,000 of the in- 
crease goes to the purchase of a site for the Senate building, so 
of the balance the House cut off more than one-half. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. To what conclusion did the conferees 
come in reference to the extension of the Capitol? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. That is referred to a commission com- 
posed of three Senators and three Members of the House, to in- 
vestigate and report.at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask what be- 


came of amendment 84, providing for a new Senatorial building? 

ee HEMENWAY. t is for the Senate office building. 
tis to. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yousay that is agreed to by the conferees? 


That is 
. I believe 


Mr. HEMENWAY. How much time does the gentleman desire? 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Five or ten minutes. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 8860) making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. ALGER, and Mr, BLACKBURN as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HEMENWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
r. DE ARMoND] ten minutes. 

Mr. DE ARMO Mr. Speaker, we are supposed to be very 
late in the session and very near to its final adjournment, but I do 
not believe that the session is so far extended or that the time of 
adjournment is so near but that we might have a little further 
consideration of this item, and perhaps of others in this bill. 

I was under the impression—and I think a good many others 
are perhaps yet—that the Senators are and have been for many 
ears provided with a very good office building. Now, of course 

would not be one of those who would if I could—and surely i 
am one of those who could not if I would—deprive the gentlemen 
at the other end of this Capitol of anything to which they are en- 
titled or anything which they need in the expeditious and cour- 
teous dispatch of their business; but it does seem to me that they 
hardly need this building at this time. 

Perhaps it is intended as a Senatorial flat or apartment house. 
I think in fact that is what it will be, provided this building be 
constructed. Now, if that is true, I do not think it is quite right, 
and it seems to me it is not quite courteous to the executive branch 
of the Government, to build for our Senators a better 7 
house than the Secretary of State, at his own expense, built 
for himself. I understand a million of dollars was found suffi- 
cient to construct the finest building of the kind in this city. 
Now, if we are to have flats for the Senators, if Senators are to have 
gorgeous suites of apartments in which they are to disport them- 
selves in the few leisure hours which they have,I believe we 
ought not to compete with private enterprise in so notorious, and, 
as it seems to me, offensive away. Why not build these Senators 
more modest apartments, modestly furnished, and supplied, of 
course, with all the modern appliances for convenience, and not 
lacking in those evidences of taste and devotion to art so dear to 
the Senatorial heart, and so expensive sometimes in drafts upon 


. arse? 

illion dollars for more offices for the Senators! Is it in- 
tended that they shall have double suites; that they shall have 
offices at one point and other offices at another point? Is it in- 
tended that they shall live part of the time in the Maltby Build- 


d to ay the conferees. 
should like to say a few words 


ing and of the time in this new, gorgeous structure? Or, is 
it intended that they shall rent out one set of apartments while 
they are le the others? When they move over from the 
Maltby, which is regarded really as furnishing pretty good ac- 
commodations, will they be permitted to rent that for their own 
benefit, or shall they continue to occupy it in some way? 

Of course there is a certain degree of courtesy that obtains be- 
tween the two bodies—the Senate and the House. That courtesy 
usually manifests itself in the House yielding to the Senate, and 
rarely finds evidence of its existence in the Senate yielding to the 
House. Yet, I think there is absolutely no need for this new 
building, and I think it ought not to be built. I think provision 
for it ought not to be in the bill, I think provision for it ought 


not to remain in the bill. 

Now, perhaps it may be suggested, from the Senatorial end of 
the conference, that provision been made for offices for Mem- 
bers of the House. As to the wisdom of that provision, or as to 
the necessity for it, different opinions may exist; but that pro- 
vision has been for a single office for each single Member of the 
House. In other words, one Member of the House is to have one 
office, not one Member of the House two offices in two different 
ponny Except those who Happen to be chairmen of commit- 
tees, nobody upon this side of the Capitol to this hour has had an 
office or office accommodations—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Except those we rent. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. U; 


If it be said that provision 
bers of the House, can it be said as a corollary that a double num- 
ber of offices ought to be provided for the Senators, already well 
rst geen t not the House, in the assertion of its dignity— 
ought not the House, . that it is of as much consequence 
as the Senate, after the Senate shall have been provided with 
double suites of rooms and two office buildings—ought not the 
House to then insist upon another office building? And if that 
insistence should prevail, then of course would come the Senate 
with a demand for two more office buildings. I think it would 
do well enough for the present, especially in view of the fact that 
you are trying to evade everything that might be embarrassing, 
ev ing that might be criticised in the campaign—I think it 
would be well enough to defer action upon this matter, as action 
has been deferred upon many other matters which are pressing 
upon the attention of the people. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DEARMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Do you not think that the Honse is 
estopped by having provided for a building for their own accom- 
modation 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think not. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (continuing). 
objection being made? 

r. DEARMOND. No: I do not think that. I do not regard 
this doctrine of estoppel with favor. I do not think that the fact 
that the House has provided for the erection of one office building 
for itself should estop us from opposing the Senate when it p 
ee the erection for its members of a second office building. e 

ate has already an office building. Does anyone suppose that 
these gentlemen during the years that have passed would have 
rested content without suitable accommodations for the transac- 
tion of their public business or for the solace in their hours of 
leisure? By no means. They provided for themselves long ago. 

I was told when I came here—it was a tradition at this end of 
the Capitol then, as to the fact, I know nothing—that when ar- 
rangement was made for the purchase of the Maltby Building the 
poe was that Members of this Chamber would have provision 

e for them there as well as would the gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate. How true that is I do not know. How it has been we all 
know. The Maltby Building was appropriated, rightfully or 
wrongfully, for the exclusive use of the Senators, and Members 
of the House were left officeless, 

. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will permit a fur- 
ther interruption, the gentleman has forgotten that each Senator 
has three employees—a clerk, a messenger, and assistant messen- 
ger or assistant clerk. Now, is it not necessary for them to have 
a flat for each one of those clerks and secretaries? 

Mr. DEARMOND. There is much in that suggestion. Now, 
if this were a proposition to provide more commodious, more ar- 
tistic, and more desirable accommodations for those who help the 


Without any serious 
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Senators, for their various clerks, their various messengers, and 
their various assistants, under various designations, and some 
perhaps unclassified, that would be another proposition, Then 
we would have to go into the question, perhaps, as to how to deal 
with these people employed by the Senate—this large corps of as- 
sistants to the small corps of official chiefs over there. Then we 
might have to try to learn how they are cared for, how they are 
housed, and what their real needsare; whether they are sheltered 
against the inclemency of the winter or protected against the hot 
rays of the summer's sun; whether they have such accommoda- 
tions as they should have. All these would be pertinent matters 
of inguiry, and the information would be valuable in guiding us 
in legislation. But it is a proposition that will take care of itself. 
All these employees still will have to be left to the trials of chang- 
and trying seasons, 
think, perhaps, they are pretty well provided for. Maybe all 
these gentlemen, four or five to one, as has been suggested, may 
enjoy and bring some influence to bear upon their Senatorial su- 
periors, and representing, as they may be assumed to do, in some 
considerable degree the importance of American citizenship, they 
may demand, in a courteous way, of course, of these grave and 
reverend signiors that they 7 e office buildings—one, two, 
three, four, or five office buildings—in order that each of them 
may have a flat for his accommodation. That may come later. 
The proposition now is for this additional care taking of the Sen- 
ators, for double sheltering and housing these Senators, who now 
are sheltered and housed—providing better for those who are al- 
ready well provided for. The fact that after long years of enjoy- 
ment of commodious quarters by the Senators provision has been 
made for an office building for the Members of the House affords 
no basis, it seems to me, for the contention that additional and 
unnecessary office quarters be now furnished for the Senators. 
Besides, there are something like 386 Members of the House—or 
890, including the Delegates—and the cost of the provision made to 
give each one of them an office is no more and no less than is car- 
ried by this item for additional unn offices for 90 Senators. 
Three million dollars to pe an office building for nearly 400 
Members of the House who have no office building and never have 
had any, and $3,000,000 to provide an office building for 90 Sena- 
tors who have now and long have had a good office building. I 
think it would be better for this matter to go back to conference, 
and I believe our conferees might do well to suggest very cour- 
teously, very deferentially, of course, to the gentlemen from the 
Senate that we believe they might wait, at least, until after the 
election before insisting that provision be made for this duplicate 


office building. re aes on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. 5 the tradition built up by 
years of practice that each body should provide for its own com- 


forts and its own committee rooms has grown to such an extent 
that the Senate concedes to the House the right to construct such 
building as it may desire to construct for the convenience of its 
Members and insists upon the right of the Senate to construct 
such buildings as they think necessary for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate, and I will say to the House that the conferees on the part of 
the House painted out to the Senate that in our judgment the 
building they seek to erect was unnecessary. Weurged upon the 
Senate that the extension of the ey ie would provide all of the 

ce necessary for the accommodation of the Senate. Upon 
the other hand, the Senate insisted that it would not supply the 
accommodations, and the Senate insisted that the Maltby Build- 
ing was unsafe, that that building had to be abandoned, and that 
there were some fifty-odd Senators who were not provided with 
committee rooms. 

The Senate further insisted that in great hearings before com- 
mittees, such as are constantly occurring—take, for instance, the 
Smoot case—and hearings on different public questions, that 
there ought to be somewhere a room large enough where these 
hearings could be held and the public given a chance to be 
present, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask my friend 
a question? 

r. HEMENWAY. Let me get through, and then I will yield. 
I want to conclude my statement. Now, to all of these sugges- 
tions the conferees on the part of the House urged that the Sen- 
ate wait and see what di ition was made of the extension of 
the Capitol. They declined to do so. Now, following the rule 
that I say has prevailed for many years, that each body should 
determine for itself the amount of space necessary for its accom- 
modation and take the Die) eee with the country for its 
construction, the House conferees yielded. Now, thatis the case 
exactly. It is a practice that has prevailed, I am informed, from 
the earliest days, of allowing each branch of Congress to deter- 
mine these questions for themselves and go to the country and 
take the responsibility for that determination. 

The House conferees, of course, if they could have their way, 


would not agree to this amendment; but following, as I say, the 
practice that has prevailed for many years, the House conferees 
agree to this amendment. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me an inquiry? 

The SP. à the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Have not the Senators offices and 
committee rooms over there outside the Senate? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I stated—I guess the gentleman was not 
in—that it is claimed that the Maltby Building is unsafe and has 
to be abandoned. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The Members of the House do not 
nave offices, not by any means; but I understand the Senators 
oror there have, and the Government pays for those offices. Is 

so? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. No; as I understand, the Senate has no 
committee rooms other than the committee rooms of the Capitol 
and the Maltby Building. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The Government pays for the 
Maltby Building, does it not? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I stated to the gentleman that the emma A 
Building is unsafe, as they state, and that it has to be abandoned. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How long has it been unsafe? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Oh, well, I did not go into that. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It has been unsafe for the last 
ten or twelve years, and yet they have continued to work in it. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. S. er, I would ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] whether the conferees on the part 
of the Senate explained in what particular the Maltby Building 
is unsafe or what caused it to be unsafe? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, the building has been con- 
demned, I believe, by the building inspectors of the District, and 
is considered to be in a very unsafe condition. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. When was it condemned? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I do not remember just when the building 
was condemned. 

Mr. MADDOX. About two months ago. 

Be REMEAWAS I understand, though, within the last few 
months. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I understand that the unsafe condition, 
so far as it is unsafe, is due to the fact that the floors had been 
sagged down by having an unduly large number of employees of 
the Senate upon them. . 

Mr. HE AY. It is possible the gentleman from Mis- 
souri . DE ARNO] is correct. He is usually well informed. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will ask another question. Could not 
the conferees, if they were to go back into conference, get the 
Senate to turn over to the House this unsafe Maltby Building? I 
believe that there are a good many Members here who are reck- 
less enough to take their chances in there, if they could get qnar- 
ters there. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I will say to the gentleman that for my- 
self I would not want to accept the gift. Besides that, we are 
going to have a new building of our own. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Well, why not have both? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Our building is in course of construction 
and will provide the House with offices, and I would not want to 
accept the old building. f 

Mr. DEARMOND. Would it not be better to have the new 
building and the old one also? 

Mr. MENWAY. Mr. ker, I am in favor of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the Honse. I do not think we want the aban- 
doned buildings of the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Let me ask the gentleman whether it 
would not be better to risk in that dangerous place a few out of 
886 men rather than a considerable number out of 90 men? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Well, as far as I am concerned, I do not 
want the House to have the Maltby Building. The Senate says 
it is unsafe, and they desire to move out of it.and want to con- 
struct a new building. As I stated a moment ago, I urged as 
Wy segs hens I could that the building was unnecessary. Upon 
the other d, the Senate say thatitis necessary. Following the 
precedent of many, many years in questions where the comfort of 
either body is concerned, and offices for its members and com- 
mittee rooms for its members are concerned, that each body has 
the right to determine that question for itself and take its chances 
before the country on that determination, the House, of course, 
receded. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I suppose the gentleman from Indiana 
still thinks that he was right in his original view, that it was un- 


n 2 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Why, if we had the Capitol oxtension, 
possibly, yes. I think the gentleman is mistaken about the limit 
of cost of the building which they propose to erect. The cost is 
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to be two millions and a quarter, the same as the building that will probably prove ineffectual. Notwithstanding that fact, I 


we are erecting. I think, however, the building is rather ex- 


travagant. 
Mr. DE ARMOND. And $750,000 for a site. 
That amount is outside of the cost of the 


Mr. HEMEN WAV. 
ground. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It makes a total of $3,000,000. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I think, possibly, it will cost three mil- 
lions and a quarter, for I do not believe they can get that site for 
less than $750,090. I believe it cost us $750,000 to get our site. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will ask the gentleman from Indiana 
one other question, and only one. Does not the gentleman believe 
that by the time this site is procured and this building erected 
and furnished to suit the gentlemen over there that it is likely to 
cost nearer five than three millions of dollars? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Of course I can not answer that question 
any better than the gentleman can himself. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Perhaps the gentleman has the same sus- 
picions and fears about it that I have. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Oh, possibly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask this 
question. whether or not it would be necessary to build an exten- 
sion to the Capitol if we adopt this amendment and permit the 
Senate to erect their building? Will it be necessary to also build 
an extension to the Capitol? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Ithinkso. The extension to the Capitol 
is for the official comfort of members. It furnishes the com- 
mittee rooms that are necessary, and the gentleman can under- 
stand, being a busy Member of Congress himself, that a commit- 
tee haying important business must be quartered in the Capitol 
and could not very we!l be quartered in a building away from 
the Capitol. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Can the gentleman inform us what 
this extension will probably cost? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. No; it is pretty hard to say, because there 
are so many different plans of extension, Under the most expen- 
sive plan the expense would be about two and a quarter million 
dollars. That is the plan which extends the center of the build- 
ing clear out beyond the House and Senate wings. 

r. STEPHENS of Texas. It has been suggested that the Sen- 
ate have a stable of their own down here near the B. and O. depot. 
Is that true? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman remembers that in turn- 
ing the corner out here on the street-car line there is an old fire- 
engine building with a stable in connection, which belongs, as I 
understand, to the Senate—that is, it belongs to the Government 
and the Senate use it, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think it 


would be proper and right for us toinsiston the Maltby Building | g 


being turned over to the House, so that we can also have a stable? 
ughter. 
Hart HEMENWAY. Oh, the House does not need any stable. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Every member of the Senate, as I 
understand, has an office, some of those offices inside the Senate 
building and some outside. When they are outside, the Govern- 
ment pays rent forthem. Now, why is it that Members of the 
House have not offices in which to transact the public business, 
but must pay out of their own pockets rent for offices downtown 
in which we transact public business? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman does not understand the 
situation at all. The Government does not pay rent for the Maltby 
Building. It owns the building. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But the Government had to buy 
that building for the use of Senators, so that each Senator might 
have a committee room in which to do his committee work as well 
as his Senatorial work. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The House is providing as rapidly as pos- 
sible a building in which each Member of the House will have an 
office. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We ought to have it. We do more 
over herein one day than they doovertherein a week, [Laughter 


and applause. 

a ee WAY. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. prevari 

Mr. STE S of Minnesota. Is it not a fact that at the time 


the item for the office building for the House was put in the sun- 
dry civil bill, it was in the first instance stricken out by the Sen- 
ate, but afterwards, in strict obedience to those precedents to 
which the gentleman has referred, it was put back? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. That is my understanding. I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate the em- 
barrassment under which the conference committee on the part 
of the House labors in connection with the proposition to erect a 
building for the accommodation of Senators. I also fully appre- 
ciate that any protest that may be made against that building 


wish to go on record as protesting against what I believe to be an 
unjustifiable expenditure of public money. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senate can exercise a discretion in connection with its 
own matters; but I appreciate the further fact that no money can 
be appropriated therefor unless the House joins therein. 

Now, this proposition involves an expenditure of $2,250,000 for 
the building alone and $750,000 for the ground—$3,000,000 for the 
naked lot and building, without any furniture. My judgment is 
that a fair estimate as to the cost of the building when completed, 
with the convenience that Senators very properly desire, would be 
at least 83,500. 000 or $4,000,000. 

There are fifty Senators who now haye committee rooms in this 
Capitol building. That leaves forty Senators to be provided for. 
Ten of those having committee rooms in this building have not 
very desirable rooms and ought to have better. So there are 
about fifty men to be provided with new accommodations. Ey- 
erybody knows that the committee rooms are occupied by the 
chairmen for the purpose of doing their own private business, as 
well as the committee business, and very properly so. The result 
will be that when this building is complete, if it costs $4,000,009, 
it will cost the Government of the United States about $80,000 per 
Senator to house the Senators in offices, and in my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, that is an unjustifiable expenditure of the public money. 
Twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars would buy better houses 
than most of the Senators now live in in the city of Washington, 
would furnish them with libraries and all the conveniences of life, 
and leave an ample sum besides to take care of the houses like- 
wise. 

I know that provision has been made for a similar building on 
the part of the House. I did not happen to be present when that 
passed the House. I desire now to say that in my judgment that 
expenditure on the part of the House was not justifiable or au- 
thorized. I do not believe that this House should experd from 
$13,000 to $14,000 per Member, as that probaly will be when we 
are through, for the accommodation and convenience of the Mem- 
bers. because that sum will buy better houses than many men now 
live in in the city of Washington. 

I do not expect this protest to amount to anything, but I merely 
desire hi on the record, so far as I am concerned, as protesting 
against it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Most certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Maine if he does not believe that money would be saved to the 
Government and the conveniences of the Members increased if, 
instead of an extravagant building, to bə extravagantly main- 
tained—and it is a reasonable asstimption that it will be extrava- 
antly maintained, because all public buildings are—a slight 
monthly or annual increase in the compensation of Members 
were made, and let them get their offices where they please and 
where it would suit them best? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, the gentleman desires me to be 
frank, I suppese? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Ido not think there are many Members 
now that hire offices or that are subjected to that expenditure. 
I do not think the large percentage of Members 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I think a great many do. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, it may be that a great many do. 
Yes, undoubtedly that would be less expensive and give the Gov- 
ernment just exactly as good service, but this proposition, of 
course, has gone through. I simply wish to say that personally 
and I do not expect it to go any farther than myself—I desire to 
be upon the record as saying that lam oppcsed to both these propo- 
sitions, because I do not think they are justifiable. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker. Ido got want to in- 
terrupt in this matter now pendirg or te heard on that, but I 
ee ask about amendment No. 152, if the genileman will be 
s0 $ 
Me HEMENWAY. Ishall be very glad to do so. 

. ROBINSON of Indiana. It seems that amendment No. 152 
provided: 

That officers on the retired list of the Army serving as officers or employees 
of the National Home, or its Board of Managers, s receive while so serv- 
ing. in addition to their retired pay, a sum which added to such pay shall be 
equal to their pay in their grade on the active list. 

The conference report shows that the conferees have receded 
from that Senate amendment, and, as I understand the result of 
that, it is that these two officers of the Soldiers“ Home receive 
their usual pay as retired officers in the Army; that Colonel Knox 
receives as his retired pay $3,375, and in addition {o that receives 
a salary from the Home of $3,000, making a total of $5.375 salary, 
and that the other officer, Major Harris, receives as his retired 
officer's pay $2,625, and that he receives from the Home $4,600, a 
total of $6,625. It seemed to me—and it was called to my a.ten- 
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tion by a gentleman who seems to be informed—that you have | Hedge, Lilley, Olmsted, 5 
3 given more pay by receding from that Senate amend- Henry, on 1 S rest p seh pine 
men Hepbur: Longworth, Palmer, i 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Iwill say tothe gentleman that upon first | Hildebraht, Loudensiager, Pa Tawney, 
blush I was opposed to this amendment, but I found that this HH rapie; Thomas, lows 
officer, according to the statement of the board in control of the | Hitt,’ FFV 
National Homes, is a very important official, a man whose place Hogg. _ Me Powers, Me. Vreelan 
it would be very hard to fill. He gives a bond for $100,000 and | Howell, Utah = MeMorran, a Wachter, 
has to pay for that bond out of his salary. He has to reside in Humphrey, Wash. Mang” 5 weet 
New York, and handles the money that goes to these different | Jac Marshall, ott, $ W. z 
Homes, running into thethousands. He has great responsibilities, | Jones, Wash. 3 ier | Wittens. N.J. 
and when taking into consideration the amount he has to pay for | Knopf, Semen. Smith lows iam III. 

a $100,000 bond, together with the fact that he has to reside in | Kyle, orrell, Smith,Samuel W. Wright, 
the city of New York, where living is very expensive, the House | Pacey, — X Smith, N.Y. Wynn, 
conferees thought the judgment of the board in charge of these | Lawrence, een} Spaldi 7 
ae 8 Sg be followed and that this officer ought to be per- NAYs-19. 

mitte continue, A Wis. G GY 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, But there are two officers. One | Adamson mre wah ae NG P ad 8 
receives $6,375 and the other $6,625 under this bill as now pre- Baker, Ader ee Sondaar 
sented. The gentleman refers to one officer. These seem to be | Bartlett. Gillespi 1 8 
rather large salaries, where we had the opportunity presented by | Bassett, Goebe McCarthy, Sherley 
the Senate to cut this down to the amount that is usually paid — > Nag . 
aoe eee: where retired officers fill active places, | Benny, ; McNary, Serta 
as is often the case. Bowers, Hardwick, i mall, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The other officer also is compelled by his | Bowersock, = Mag Emih Ky 
duties to reside in New Vork, and the board of control of the Na- | Breazeale envy, Tex. Moon, Tenn. Snook, 
tional Homes say that it would be very difficult to secure the | Broussard, Hill, Miss. orris, Sou 
services of a man so efficient as this man. He has been in the | Burnet [oy — 
service a number of years and is very efficient. And let me say | Candler, Hughes, W.Va. Patterson, N.C. Stanley, 
if we had agreed to this amendment and driven these men out of | Cassing Humphreys, Miss. Patterson, Tenn. Stephens, Tex. 
office their retired pay would have on just the same, and 8 „ pakeni 88 
a laaa T D Unea Te ENa ested et Ga oh 3 
j e same y are getting. net the 5 ehoe, 0, Thomas, N 
Government would not have saved five cents, and we would have Ge rnanje,. teh, Claude Bardd. Tex, Peu 
driven out of office two men that the board of control say they | Dickerman, Kitchin, Wm. W. Ransdell. Wiley. Ala. 
want and have compelled them to put in two other men, That . oad Nutz Richardson, —— wi a 
j Ar. ROBINSON of Indiana. Is the gentleman sure that they Field, i con * Rey, i Woodyard, 
would not have served for the full pay of their rank as officers in | Finley. | 2 Ben e 
the Army, as provided by the Senate bill? Peek, 1 . 

Mr. HE AY. They are. The board of control say that | Flood, Little, Russell, 
these gentlemen can not serve for that pay and furnish these ANSWERED “PRESENT „13. 
bonds and live in the city of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move | pede, 0 Townsend. 
the tion of the as ng Brundidge, Landis, Chas. B. Ruppert, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves the | povener, gee 8 
adoption of the conference report. x NOT vor 

e question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the VOTING—100. 
ayes & to have it. Badset x aero Kinkaid” — . — La. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, let us have a Bowie Foster, Th, Knapp, Sherman, 

vision. ‘an ‘ee, e; 1 ean, ober, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 140, noes 92. Brown, Pa, males, Lamar, Mo, Sibley, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. —.— o Beth’ Wm. Alden 

The question was taken; and the yeasand nays were ordered. — — 1 Al Cal. Lester, — 
LIGHT-HOUSE AND FOG SIGNAL AT DIAMOND SHOAL, NORTH CAROLINA, | Byrd. LittauerJ Sparkman, 

The SPEAKER. Pending the call of the roll, if there be no | Sabel Mo. = Goniaen, rem Sterling 
o jection, the Chair will lay before the House the following re- Conner; G Mahoney, Sullivan, 
8 =" = i a 

e Clerk read as follows: 8 Hermann, Metcalf, 
IS THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 20, 1904. hdt er, Hitchcock, poet Trim e, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Repre- aman, eons k Mondell, Underw 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2319) to provide for the construc- panies. 2 70 * en Vandiver, 
t'on of a light-house and fog signal at Diamond Shoal, on the coast of North 38353 Sorat J. oe Wade „ 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras. ‘ Davids. Hughes, N. J Pinckney, ‘Warner, 

The request of the Senate was complied with. Davis, Fla. Hunt, s 

DAM ACROSS ROOK RIVER AT LYNDON, ILL. ak eg atl Reid, 9 — 

By unanimous consent, change of reference was made of the bill] So the conference was agreed 


(H. R. 15440) authorizing the construction of a dam across Rock 
River at Lyndon, Ill., from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 139, nays 129, 
answered “‘ present ’’ 13, not voting 100; as follows: 


YEAS—139. 
Acheson, Bradley, Cooper, Pa, Fordney, 
Adams, Pa Brick, Cousins, Foss, 
Alex inder, Brooks, Currier, Foster, Vt. 
Ns eas alive <a 
Babcock, Burke. 1585 Deemer, Garduer, 3. 
Bartholdt, Burkett, Denny, Gardner, N. J. 
Bates, Burleson, Draper, Gibson, 
Beidler, Burton, Dresser, Gillett, Mass. 
Birdsall, Campbell, Dwight, Gregg, 
Bonyng oe Eyans, Kanten, 5 
N Castor, Flack, Haskins, 


Se gel to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr. CassEL with Mr. Gooch. 

Mr. HUNTER with Mr. RHEA. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LAN Dis with Mr. Tarz. 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT, 

Mr. Dayton with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Davipnsox with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. Buckman with Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
Mr. Dans with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. Wa. ALDEN Surra with Mr. SULLIVAN of New York. 
Mr. FULLER with Mr. BYRD. 

Mr. WARNER with Mr. LESTER. < 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
Mr. DarraGu with Mr. Davis of Florida. 
Mr. DovENER with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. HoLLwax with Mr. Miers of Indiana, 
Mr. Lormer with Mr. MAHONEY. 
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Mr. WARNOOK with Mr. Ross. 

Mr. BEDE with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

Mr. BuRLEIGH with Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. Mercar with Mr. PINCKNEY. 

For this day: 

Mr. TIRRELL with Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. Gnidds. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. Lirraver with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts with Mr. SHOBER. 

Mr. Drxon with Mr. EMERICH. 

Mr. Frencu with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. PrixcE with Mr. REID. 

Mr. GILLET of New Yor with Mr. BOWIE. 

Mr. LarEAN with Mr. HEARST. 

Mr. Nevin with Mr. Lamar of Missouri. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mixok with Mr, JOHNSON. 

Mr. CUSHMAN with Mr. BRUNDIDGE. 

Mr. Fow er with Mr. Hay. 

Mr. SoutHwick with Mr. BADGER. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE with Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. GILLETT of California with Mr, SULZER. 

Mr. HERMANN with Mr. Grass. 

Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey with Mr. GupcEr. 

Mr. Knapp with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Marss with Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. Martin with Mr. Hueues of New Jersey. 

Mr. MONDELL with Mr. VANDIVER. 

Mr. STERLING with Mr. Van Duzer. 

Until 2.30 p. m. to-day: 

Mr. Oris with Mr. GOULDEN. 

For week: 

Mr. Conner with Mr. WADE. 

For balance of session: 

Mr. Cromer with Mr. GRIFFITH, 

Mr. SELEY with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

Mr. FREDERICK LANDIS with Mr. LEGARE. 

Mr. Sxapr with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 

Mr. CHARLES B, LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a general 
ir with Mr. TATE, of Georgia, and my information was that he 

fad returned, but I learn he has not, and therefore I desire to 

withdraw my vote and answer `‘ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Hemenway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by maa the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WACHTER. Mr. Speaker— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WACHTER. Iask unanimous consent to print remarks 
in the Recorp on the sundry civil bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to print remarks in the RECORD ga the sundry 
civilbill. Isthereobjection? [A pause.] The ir hears none. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. JAMES rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JAMES. I just wanted to know what the gentleman 
wanted to extend remarks on. 

The SPEAKER. On the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. WACHTER. On the sundry civil bill in regard to the Bal- 
timore custom-house. 

Mr. JAMES. And there is no political matter or discussion in- 
volved in it? 

Mr. TACE EER No; there is no political matter involveđ in 
it at all. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, as yesterday was District day 
under the rules, I gave way for the convenience of the House, and 
now I ask unanimous consent to submit two or three minor Dis- 
trict matters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to submit two or three District bills. Is there ob- 
jection? [A pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. L of Mississippi. What is that, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin states that 
yesterday was District day and could not be used, and he now asks 
saan 58 consent to submit two or three District bills for con- 
sideration, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, before that, what 
became of the unfinished business of yesterday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
the Chair has not forgotten the matter to which the gentleman 
refers, but the Chair is informed that in a very few moments the 
post-office conference report will be here from the Senate, and the 
Chair desires to pass upon that before calling up the other matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Before ruling upon the point 
of order of yesterday. I have no objection to the Chair taking 
all the time he desires. è 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the 
right to object to any one of these bills which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin offers. 

Mr, TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this is the legislative day of yesterday; and if yesterday was Dis- 
trict day, under the rule the gentleman from Wisconsin can call 
up his bills asa matter of right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The Chair had 
overlooked the fact that this is the legislative day of Tuesday. 


CHARTER TO GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Mr. BAECs: Then, under the rule, I call up the following 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up the 
following bill, which the Clerk will 5 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 5583) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a charter to 
the General Confederation of Women’s Clubs,” approved March 3, 1901. 

MESSAGE, FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5557) to authorize the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across 
the Connecticut River between Chicopee and West Springfield, in 
said county and Commonwealth. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate on joint reso- 
lution and bill of the following titles: ; 

E. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution for appointment of members of 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers; and 

H. R. 18521. An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes. 


CONFERENCE REPORT, POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the post-office appropriation bill and ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the report may be Sipang with and 
that the statement may be read in its stead, and in connection 
therewith I move that the House agree to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report on the post-office appropriation bill and asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the report and 
to read the statement in lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees, which, together 
with the conference report, is to be found in the RECORD of Mon- 
day, 8 25. 1904. 

r. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, this report is a complete 
agreement on the part of the conferees, and its adoption will Te- 
sult in the passage of the bill, the conference report having been 
already agreed to by the Senate. The total amount of increases 
made by the amendments of the Senate aggregated $3,263,182. 
The Senate, however, receded from amendments which resulted 
in a decrease of that increase by $1,061,805, the House having 
agreed to the other increases, resulting in a net increase in the ap- 
propriations carried by the bill as finally azreed upon of $2,201,- 
292. Of that amount of increase over the amount carried by the 
bill as it passed the House originally there is one item of $1,700,- 
000, which is carried in order to meet the appropriation for a post- 
office site in the city of New York, and which is not chargeable to 
the postal revenue receipts. Therefore the net increase carried 
by the bill over the amount carried as it passed the House, which 
is chargeable against the postal revenues, is $501,292. Of this 
amount, $272,790 is in the item of increases for the Railway Mail 


Service. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, right there I will ask the gentle- 
man if he norpan an interruption? 

The SPE R. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will ask the gentleman what the increase is 
in the number of railway postal clerks over the number provided 
for in the bill as it passed the House? 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. About 320 additional clerks. 
Mr. TAWNEY. That is about 320 less than the Department 


originally provided for in the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. O TREET. About that amount; but the bill carries 
an item of 850,000 for emergency purposes, to be expended by the 
Second Assistant to meet emergencies which may arise in the Rail- 
way Mail Service, so that without the emergency item or 3 
priation it would appear that there were not quite as many clerks 
provided for as estimated by the Department. With the item of 
emergency appropriation of $50,000, however, it makes quite a 

terial ce 


ma rence. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman care to state why the 
committee should not see fit to give the increase which the De- 
partment requested for the next l year? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Oh, well, it is a 15 per cent increase. 
There is a prospective increase of only about 6 per cent in the 
volume of business, and the committee felt that in view of only a 
6 per cent increase in volume of business an increase of 15 per 
cent in the employees for that service was not proper. Weallow 
the Railway Mail Service an increase of about 11 per cent in em 


oyees. 
og eg Mr. Speaker, there are two or three items to which I wish 
to call brief attention. 

As to this one for the increase of the railway mail clerks, th 
committee feel that it will afford ample provision for the service 
during the next fiscal 8 

The item of $45,000 for the Tahitian ocean mail appropriation 
is restored to the bill by a Senate amendment. This item has 
been in the appropriation bills for the last two fiscal years, and is 
carried on this in the same identical language with the same 
amount. The Pacific coast was greatly interested in this item; 
and the rhs Gost haying merit, as the committee believed it 
did have, having been estimated for by the Department, the 
conferees felt justified in acceding to the demand of the Senate 
and ted the amendment, 

Fifty thousand dollars increase is made in the appropriation for 
the steamboat service. The provision for special agents or assist- 
ant superintendents in the pol ss allowance division, seven in 
number, carrying approximately $25,000, was restored to the bill, 
being assented to by the conferees on the of the House, 

The remaining item to which I wish to direct special attention 
is the item of $1,700,000 for the post-office site in the city of New 
York. The House will remember that a commission, consisting 


ine into and select a site for a post-office building 
New York. t commission recommended a site at the terminal 
of the Pennsylvania Railway line in that city. The Secre of 
the Treasury appeared before the conferees and strongly urged an 
appropriation to carry out that recommendation. The erees, 
being persuaded that the postal facilities in that great city merit 
further ap iation at the hands of Congress, finally agreed 
substantially upon what the commission authorized by Congress 
have recommended. 

We have therefore fixed the amount at $1,700,000, or so much 
thereof as may be n to meet the requirements of the con- 
tract which has been submitted to Congress by the report of that 
commission. However, the conferees have provided that that 
expenditure shall be made out of the general fund of the Treas- 

and shall not be chargeable against the postal revenues. 

We believed, Mr. Speaker, that this bill, carrying as it does a 
total of $172,000,000and more—all except $1,700,000 being charge- 
able against the postal service—was too large an appropriation bill 
to warrant the conferees in being too insistent upon the exclusion 
of amendments which in themselves a in all fairness to 
carry considerable justice and merit with them. We therefore 
submit this report, which upon adoption will pass the bill. 
trust the Honse will adopt the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moony] five minutes. í 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose 
to criticise this bill in detail, though there are a t many of 
its provisions to which I would not agree primarily, yet it is a 
great bill, carrying $172,000,000—the largest bill of this kind yet 
reported to this House. It carries more money than eyer was 
given heretofore to the Post-Office Department for its expendi- 
ture; necessarily so on account of the immense increase and ex- 
tension of postal facilities. 

It was impossible for the conferees of the House and the Senate 
to agree in detail upon this measure. Their consultations of 
course had to be in a spirit of compromise, as all legislation is. 
I think that the House conferees have parapa yielded tothe Sen- 
ate more than they ought to have yielded in this conference; yet. 
for the purpose of settling the disagreeing votes, I have concurred 
with the conferees of the House and the Senate, except as to one 
or two items, to which I desire to call the attention of the House. 


The House will remember that by a very decisive vote it struck 
from the bill the subsidy ted to the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany for carrying the mails from the city of San Francisco to the 
island of Tahiti. The House conferees stood for along time in 
support of the position of the House on that question. Finally 
two of the House conferees joined the Senate conferees, Icon- 
curred in the report of the conferees, dissenting alone from this 
proposition. I could very readily have concurred in it if it had 
involyed merely a question of dollars and cents or a matter of 
mere policy, but, according to my ideas of government, the 
8 involved in this proposition is one of principle and is 

ndamental. This isa pure gift every dollar of it — to a steam- 

BP company. It is taking the money out of the public 
and giving it, by special provision of this appropriation bill, to 
corporations not able to come within the provisions of the gen- 
eral law, so as to be entitled to compensation for ing the 
mail, because of the fact that they were not able to e either 
the time or the speed required by the statute in reference to the 
carrying of this 

Mr. GILBERT. What amount does it carry? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Forty-five thousand dollars. Tho 
amount is small, it is true, in comparison to the total in the bill, 
but if it is wrong in principle, it makes no difference whether it 
is $45,000 or $45,000,000, I think that a man who is conscientious 
upon these questions can not stand for wrong, whatever the 
amount involved may be. I believe, Mr. S r, that it will 
strike the sense of justice of this House as an outrage when it is 
stated and must be admitted, for it is a fact, that it costs the 
Government of the United States $6.40 for every pound of mail 
carried to that island, and, so far as we can see, without one dol- 
lar of return. Why this money should be given to this steamship 
company Iam unable to determine. It is in line with the sub- 
sidies that have been given to the railroad companies. I believe 
it is time for the House to look a little to the interest of the peo- 
ple, and to quit giving away money to railroad companies and to 
steamphip companies without any commensurate returns. 

I have felt that it was my duty to present these facts to the 
House, not merely because of my own views on the question, but 
because the House hitherto, on this very bill, has repudiated the 
suggestion now offered by the majority of the conferees in this 
particular matter, that you may determine what action you will 
take, if any, on this item. 

[Here the hammer fell, 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. S er, I want to yield to the gen- 
tlemen from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] three minutes, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. . Speaker, the conference report con- 
tains a provision for the acquisition of a site for a post-office in 
New York City. As I favored the provision as inserted by the 
Senate, I desire to say something at this time in criticism of the 
change that has been made by the conference committee. 

Some time a commission consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General was 
appointed, which recommended that a site be acquired for a post- 

ice in New York at the terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
under conditions already stated in this House, consisting of 145,000 
square feet, for $2,000,000, As Thave already stated, I was heartily 
in favor of that recommendation. 

By the report submitted by this conference committee the Gov- 
ernment will get 100,000 square feet, about two-thirds of the area 
first available, at a cost of about $1,700,000; but the significant 
feature of this change is that while ostensibly it was made for the 
popoe of protecting the rights of the Government, in fact it 
will relieve the railroad company of taxation upon a large area of 
land, and it is not nearly so favorable to the Government as the 
offer originally and voluntarily made by the railroad 3 
The original proposition provided that the Government should 


I| get an inside tract, with a perpetual easement of light and air 


over a tract 600 feet long on two streets and 40 feet deep, an 
some 575 feet long and 50 feet deep on another street. The fee of 
those tracts would have been in the railroad company, and the 
company would have paid taxes on it in the city of New York. 
By the r reported by the conference committee in 
order, apparently, to help the Government, it is provided that one- 
third of the available area originally offered by the railroad com- 
pany shall be taken away; that the price be reduced only abont 
one-sixth; that the fee be placed in the Government instead of the 
company, and that a perpetual easement be given to the company 
and the company thereby relieved from taxation. I wish to ca 
attention to this at this time because the original proposition was 
posed very strenuously by one of my colleagues from the city 
of New York [Mr. Douglas]. The result of that opposition, 
made in good faith, I believe, has been that the city of New York 
will secure one-third less available area for post-office and other 
purposes; it will be deprived of taxes upon property upon which 
the railroad company was willing to pay taxes; and it is the first 
time in my experience that Congress been prevented from do- 
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ing that which it was willing veto fr a eee womens ae the 


opposition of one of the Re from that locality, based 
on the ground that the eee si was about to do too much 
for the locality. 


As my Democratic colleagues and myself were heartily in favor 
of the 3 plan, would take it now if it could be had, and 
are content to e dad the substitute provision because it is the 
best that can be had, I shall be content with this brief statement 
of my 

Mr. Ta REET, Mr. er, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I want to suggest to my colleague 
that cn an amendment that I introduced in the House the Tahiti 
subsidy was s ricken out, and I should now like to have ten 
minutes. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Let the gentleman proceed for five min- 
utes, and then we will see how he gets along. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is right in his * this Tahiti 
ocean mail subsidy. It is indefensible. It has not the Post- Office 
Department sanction. It is vicious in principle, = it has the 
express disapproval of the House in — the Whole, 
where by a pronounced vote by tellers it was rejected 

5 its real status as viewed from a departmental and House 
stan 

It T here with only a Senate indorsement, with two Mem- 
bers in conference agreeing to itand with an express dissent from 
the gentleman from Tennessee, one of the three House conferees. 

7 us see what standing it should have as a matter of principle 


— Be 

1 and the additional subsidy 2 
$45,000 out of the United States 

Prior to Novembenl, 1900, this service was performed by French 
steamers at acost to the Department of about ap eee and on 
that date the company took up the service with Am 8 
the appropriati 5 150. Under 
e appropriation npemi e com 
a cost of the 3 by the Post. 

ee ee ee sent to e 
eral, for the reason that the Government had been 
Francisco to Tahiti for $350 a 


ppro- 
priation bill for the Pant eee 3 000 for 
TFT 


The council of the French colony on March 9, 1900, awarded a 
contract to the company to run fora period of five ‘years from 
November 1, 1900, or until 1905. For this service French 
subsidy of $30, 000 was to be paid, 1 
that company for carrying this mail. This information is im- 
parted by the report of the United States consul, J. Lamb Doty, 
at ug 1 ee ade by a perfectly competent it 

nder this con m a company 
CTC . 
sidy and without an Ameri 
without a justification or hope for a subsidy from the United 
States With this service carried to that French ote 
by the support of a French subsidy we come to the strange an 
unusual proceedings which involve Congress 5 a covert, unjus- 
tifiable, and, in one sense, an unlawful course. 
subsidy of $45,000 was firat granted to operate from J y 1, 1901. 
This postal service was before that date in operation and bound 
by contract between the French and the steamship company, and 
free from a United States subsidy support. The contract was 
made, the bond given, the service inaugurated. 

It can not be said that the Oceanic Steamship Company antici- 
pated that Congress would either knowingly or unknowingly, se- 
cretly or in the open, pass a United States subsidy bill for their 
—— — When the contract was . reed the service 


this ea that Member of Congress did not have a 

of hearin toinform us, ora syllable of discussion in either pon 

3 Pa ngress was not informed and has not been informed on 
that provision, which slipped through without notice. It came to 


at $1 per been gi 


idy. This it did for a while | cost, ho 


Congress without the request or 3 the Post- Office 


Department. It was 5 and unusual 
3 strange, secret, and unusual manner 

The act of March 3. 1891, entitled “An act to provide ocean 
mail service between the United States and foreign ports,“ etc., 
provides that 


The Postmaster-General is auth: 
8 „ 


g, carried 


ten years in duration to carry ocea: 

mail between of the United States and f t Said 
contracts shall be made with the lowest 

And— 

The Postmaster-General shall have the right to reject all bids in 

opinion, reasonable for the attaining of ro gape we ae ane 

And— 

Before contract for ean mails * * * the Post- 
— give public notice 5 once a week for three 


In daily papers of eleven of the large seaport cities. 
And when the service is 
when apie yo to be on the Pacific Ocean, then in San 


This is a subsidy rey on the Post-Office t against 
E standing law, policy, and good administration 
credit tothat great business department for its refusal—for 
steadfastly refusing—to give its approval to this proposition. 
will not an tosay that spond bisector without consideration 2 
this $45,000 subsidy on that Department in 1901, it = has fol- 
lowed the pro forma rule of sending its estimates to Congress. 

It is not too late to remedy the evil. ition is not of 
long standing. It has not the force of Reem ice. or the strength 
of Pee behind it. 

ostmaster-General never advertised for this service, thus 
opening it to bidders and competition. He has not had the oppor- 
tunity to safeguard the public service by ny ano eee 
bids if they did not comport with 3 ee jarian law. 
The first year this subsidy was forced on the by Con- 


gress. 

The followin, wenn: item was again inserted, and again it 
wentthrough, Bho h the Post-Office ent had not asked 
for it, and 3 i 


of t e difference between 


o e 
hearings, report, or discussion mentioned it in either House. 80 
when it had gone on for two years and the Post-Office 
——— ͤ Imei Department en 

e 

We have this light from an authoritative source, in a letter to 
my colleague from Indiana [Mr. CROMER]. This is what the 
Auditor says: 


TREASURY 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE Post-OFFICE EPARTMENT, 
Puke — 190%. 
y to your verbal inguiry of ... SE mada 
5 mail service between the San 
a vag Bonk pier nen 


Tahiti, ending 
— ne D0, a June 30, 1903, I have the pain Hatem —̃ Ü2ñH 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1902. 
Seana Ce mens apatoa that year, 3{7} pounds of letter mail, 
The ese mails in American 


: In 
tive 


i under section 1000, Revised Sta would bof 002.90, and 

sec J 
if 9 in fore vessels the cost he actual 
wever, for s undar the appropriati mails in q m by the Oceanic 
appropriation by Congress, per milefor 


Steamship Company, 
each outward trip, was 


A 
the mails in questio 57 the 
q n 
8 appropriation b ugress, 
Oceanio Steamaliip Company, m di . 


For whom and for What has Congress been inveigled into this 
most extraordinary provision? No one can question the efficiency 
of the service furnished—the character of vessels plying across 
the Pacific—but is the United States Treasury to be charged with 
its Among other points in the report of 1900 of the 

t was eee 


States consul at Tahiti we find these: 
S en givi general council in od 5 
‘or purpose, a contrac: 
= e . Francisco, for the esta 
San Francisco for eee eee 


of T3800 fra francs tea 000 te Uia States 80440, te pice a bythe the Tant 
; ) A 
ernment,and exemption fro: char, — the Oceanic 98 —— — 


a m ip Company 
is to operate an erican steamship of about 5,000 ae pep r, 
Tea Aonad Sipa per me mpl Sdn of not less 
contract is awarded for a period of Sen 
= is to be made not later than Movember and earlier if 


* * > . * * 
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It may be predicted that if the Oceanic seo dear yao continues in 


this b ess for five years the trade between 
t extension, 


will not only experi: that the proportion 5 — 
no e ence a grea 00 ue 
will increase from 50 to 75 cent. a 


The Union Steamship Company (British), of New Zealand, which now 
pop ry steamer between Tahiti and Auckland, has for some time 
¿red to extend its service through to San Francisco; a 
moment it has a proposition before the local government offering to perf 
the service for an annual subsidy of $50,000. 
J. LAMB Dory, Consul. 


TAHITI, March 10, 1900. 

In this connection I refer toa part of Mr. Spreckles’s letter, which 
was read during the Senate discussion and which is not entirely 
in accord, as I understand it, with the statements of the consul 
and the Auditor of the Post-Office Department as to the time this 


company commenced to render this postal service. 
Sax FRANCISCO, CAL., March 29, 1904. 
Hon. GEORGE C. PERKINS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


When the time matter came up of advertising under l act of March 
ing mails to Australia, it was 8 between 

the os and Post. myself, 

an ertised, 
and a 


what we would have received 


According to J. J. McCardy the Oceanic Steamship Company 
took up the service with American registered steamers Novem- 
ber 1. 1900. The postal act referred to in the letter became a law 
March 3, 1901. 

All this was to ensue from the promotion by a French subsidy 
with no American subsidy, and as trade increased it is plain that 
the need of a French subsidy so far disap . I might say, in 

ing, that under date of letter of March 29, 1904, Mr. John D. 
Erebia does not say that the mail service will be discontinued 
by a withholding of this gratuity. Itis claimed that $200,000 of 
trade has been secured by this questionable subsidy secured in 
this secret and questionable manner. 

Is not this company thus subsidized ready to surrender this 
gratuity and repudiate this paternalism and content itself with 
the profit arising from this increased trade, fostered in its infancy 
and now grown to such magnificent proportions by a subsidy of 
25 per cent of the increased trade? : 

This was the trade prediction of 1900 by our consul. Was this 
subsidy to promote trade? Has the trade come as promised and 
as stated? so, discontinue, in justice, the bounty; if not, make 
haste to avoid the folly. The Post-Office Department is not re- 
sponsible for it, but Congress is. Forty-five thousand dollars as 
subsidy for carrying mail or trade to Tahiti, a French island 400 
square miles in extent and of 12,000 people, 3,700 nautical miles 
from San Francisco, with the trade showing, presents the trans- 
parency of the whole proposition. po 3 

Reduced to another phase as it concerns postal facilities, this 
situation is presented: i 

For the fiscal year 1903 the weight of the mails carried between 
San Francisco and Tahiti was as follows: 

Letters and cards, 423 pounds; other mail matter, 5,988 pounds; 
total, 6,411 pounds. - 

On this amount of mail the United States collected inland and 


sea to the amount of $1,155.84. It paid the Oceanic 
Steamship Company $42,120 for carrying this mail matter to 
Tahiti. e excess of cost to the Government was, therefore, 
$40,964.16. 


In order to bring this down to still plainer figures it is only nec- 
essary to show that, in paying this steamship company $42,120 for 
the ten trips of the year, during which the company transported 
a total of 6,411 pounds of mail, the Government paid for that 
service at the rate of $6.50 a pound. The schooners which for- 


merly had the job were loath to lose it at the small figure of $350- 


a year, which was less than 6 cents per pound, estimating the 
weight of the mails at the 3 — 1 above for 190g. 

Let us see what a leading Republican paper of the reset says 
on this point. I quote from an editorial comment from the In- 
dianapolis News: 

e re ne 8 well 
carryin; e mails 
Fahiti. 33 at Pacific, belonging to France, with an area of about 
uare miles and a population of not more than 12,000. The idea that we 
should pay for mail service an amount equal to more than 10 per cent of our 
total trade seems rous. The question is not one of getting the 
carried for that be tended to as it has been in the past but of paying 
an exorbitant price to one line of steamships for work that can be done an 
has been done much morecheaply by others. In other words, what the House 
decided was that it was, in this case at least, opposed to the subsidy principle, 
and it doubtless decided wisely. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HEPBURN). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr. OVERSTREET. I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, we now come to the 


rday to strike out the Lat 
tween this country and ti. 


parliamentary situation of the question and the form in which 
this matter comes up and why we are thus involved in it. 

The of the bill is not involved. It comes here on a con- 
ference report, which, under the hard and fast procedure of the 
House, turns awry our power as a House and yields legislation to 
conferees unless we are ed. 

We sent this proposition to our accredited conferees, rel A 
implicitly relying, upon the idea that they would be faithful and 
fair and make it their first duty to sustain the power and dignity 
of the House that created the conferees. We had voted this 
poe down before we turned our interests to conferees, 

ey were charged with preserving our rights and our sentiments. 
For some reason, when di ment in conference came, our ac- 
credited conferees did not show us the poor privilege of express- 
ing our sentiments. 

This was a clear departure from the fair rules of conference. 
We were not denied our rights or deprived of our powers on the 
military bill or the naval bill, and I submit the House Members 
owe it to themselves, individually and collectively, to guard their 
rights and not surrender to conference. Under the rules, the 
only course is now adopted that can be availed of. 

We are confronted with difficulties almost insurmountable in 
the hurry and lack of time incident to near adjournment, when 
these conference re usually come in. 

This matter brought in this form presents to the House the vital 
importance of scanning every feature of our procedure that may 
lead to usurpation of our powers or surrenders of a serious nature. 

If we strictly conform to the rules governing the two Houses 
we will find that each has its full power under the right of amend- 
ment that will fairly secure the sentiment of each branch of Con- 
gress. No complaint can be made of the full and free exercise of 
this independent power by each House, but when we come to con- 
ference between the two Houses we must be guarded. 

The House conferees are our long-term Members, and by their 
long service have gained such position at the head of the respec- 
tive committees as makes them the proper ones to be on confer- 
ence committees. No one should impugn their motives or reflect 
upon their actions, nor, indeed, can this be done successfully un- 
less the record bears out the statement. 

The House itself is largely responsible for an inimical custom 
that has grown up of legislating in conference. With this and 
the legislative difficulties that surround us when we attempt to 
separate germane and appropriate provisions ingrafted in confer- 
ence from those not proper or within disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, we are confronted with difficulties; but a lack of fidelity 
in returning to the branch that creates for instruction is no less 
dangerous. 

The conferees are the trusted agents of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. We clothe our conferees with an agency to represent us 
but their rights as such and their duties to us are circumscribed 
and limited. If the conferees are faithful and fair to us under 
the strict rules governing them, they add to the efficient machinery 
of the House procedure. If, on the contrary, they take to them- 
selves independent legislation, if they wander away from their 
strict duties, as too many times is done, they multiply our labor, 
keep us ever watchful, and throw us all into confusion and em- 
barrassment. 

This evil has grown up and been tolerated, not because it was 
right, not because it is not universally condemned as unsafe and 
dangerous, but because of the difficulty of detecting the new pro- 
visions inserted in legislation or a failure to return to us for 
action on matters of sharp disagreement in conference. One word 
may change the whole import of a provision. The rules of con- 
ference are of themselves broad enough to lead to danger eyen 
if carefully observed, but when conferees wander in the slightest 
degree away from them and the House permits it, we lose our 
representative character, we abdicate our legislative function, and 
the result is unconsidered, undigested, and changed legislation 
without our sanction in fact, though it may be in form. 

Are conferees to reflect their own opinions or are they our con- 
stituted agents to reflect the voice of the House? If they are not 
to reflect our views, we better surrender our prerogatives and re- 
serve to ourselves a right to assemble in the House of Representa- 
tives late in the session and confirm the action of a few conference 
committees appointed early in the session. 

If the House conferees had any authority under any rule to 


mails | legislate for the House when the House had expressly and specif- 


ically voted contrary to the proposition they now bring in, they 
should have a better excuse Nae is presented, that conference is 
compromise. They may say in excuse or extenuation that they 
followed a custom that has grown up. Tothis I say it isa danger- 
ous expedient that belittles the House membership, surrenders 
our control over our own proceedings without our consent in ad- 
vance, usurps our province, and tends ultimately to the destruc- 
tion of the dignity and integrity of our proceedings. 

Our conferees in this case should have said, We will not sub- 
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mit, and never will submit,” which would have been welcome 
news to this House; but instead of that they come here with the 
word “surrender,” surrender to the other body upon a proposi- 
tion that we had already voted down. I say that they should 
have come to us with explanations of situations and conditions, 
and given this House an opportunity to assert the full power of its 
legislative vote. 

And we ask you, then, by voting down this conference, not to 
stand in the way of the bill, but to avail of the only means pre- 
sented by the parliamentary status. This bill will be 
within a few hours, but we ask you to send it back and tell our 
conferees that they shall not usurp the functions of the House of 
Representatives; that they shall stand by the vote with which we 
sent them out; that they shall stand for the dignity of the House 

ition and not shear us of our power as individuals and House 
embers. Unless the House takes to itself the powers that it pos- 
sesses, and if the House surrender these powers to its conferees, 
when will we have a chance to vote our sentiments on this Tahiti 
proposition and have them respected by ourconferees? This is the 


estion, Whether the House shall maintain its dignity or whether | futu 


e House shall be deprived of its powers by a eer of usurpa- 
tion on the part of conferees dangerous to the integrity and force 
and the strength of the House proceedings? 

Mr. Speaker, if this proposition can not be acted on success- 
fully this way, with the Post-Office Department standing against 


the subsidy, with every consideration of right policy against it, 
| with every consideration of the House p gs being kept 
inviolate by our agents, the conferees, where is power of legisla- 


tion to be preserved? I ask the House to vote down this report, 
so that in a few hours it may come here as we sent it to the con- 
fereos, stripped of this ocean-mail subsidy. [Ap lause.] 

Mr. O REET. Mr. Speaker, I now yield fiye minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT of California. Mr. Speaker, coming from the 
Pacific coast, where we have so much and get but little, I can not 
concurin the argument just made by the gentleman from Indiana 
and the gentleman from Tennessee, j 

In March, 1891, Congress, realizing the necessity for advancing 
our commerce, saw fit to pass an act entitled An act to provide 
for ocean mail service between the United States and foreign 

rts and to promote commerce.” It has been the policy of this 
5 from the very beginning to encourage our commerce 
wherever it can be e Fs It will always continue to be 
the policy of our country, and it seems to me now that the argu- 
ment made by the gentlemen seems to strike at the very principle 
for which in the past we have been contending. From 1870 up to 
1900 the French Government tried to maintain and keep up a 
mail service between San Francisco and the Tahiti Islands by 
means of sailing vessels, paying therefor about 75,000 francs a 


ear. 

1 In 1900, this having failed, the merchants of San Francisco, 
being alive to the necessity of the commerce of the Pacific Ocean, 
themselves endeavored to maintain this mail service by the use of 
steam schooners, and then, as the project failed, the Spreckels 
Company, representing some of the best business men of our 
coast—men who are anxious to build up the commerce of the Pa- 
cific Ocean—constructed three magnificent steamers, the Sierra, 
the Sonoma, and the Ventura, each haying about 6,200 tonnage. 
They entered into an arrangement, it is true, with France for the 
carrying of this mail. They have entered into an arrangement 
with the United States Government for carrying this mail. 

It might be true that the amount of ay paid would be in 
excess Of what it would be worth to carry the mail, but still, 
notwithstanding that, there is a motive higher than that which 
controls the merit of this appropriation; it is for the development 
and upbuilding of the commerce of the Pacific Ocean. It is for 
the purpose of encouraging our ships to go to the islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean and to distant foreign lands 8 our 
commerce there that we desire that this amount of money should 
be paid. The fact that steamers make regular trips, the fact that 
our flag every month is seen at those shores, the fact that they 
deal with our people and we are dealing with them, the fact that 
our commerce is steadily increasing shows the good judgment 
of this Congress in allowing for the two years last past thi 
amount of money. Now, the act of March 3, 1891, provides that 
these ships shall carry a cadet at their Who shall be 
trained in 5 for the service of the United States. 

These vessels already are carrying these cadets, training young 
men for service when their service shall be needed. er 
than this, if the Oceanic Steamship Company accepts the money 
from the United States under this act which it provides for, the 
United States Government has a right to take in time of war 
these three magnificent ships for transports in her service. This 
appropriation is of great value to the Pacific Ocean, soon to be, 
as it is fast becoming, the scene of the great commerce of the 
world. We are sending our ships to the Orient. These vessels 


go to New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, to the Society Islands, 


to Tahiti, carrying there our commerce, taking there our citizens, 
introducing our products of the factory and of the farm; and I 
say that this amount of money is a small amount to encourage 
commerce of this kind. 

I trust that the Members of the House will do as they have done 
in the past two years and vote this 3 because, in my 
judgment, it is money well expended. [Applause 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I beg to say I accept in good faith 
the report of the conferees, and am pleased the to-day of the 
post-office and post-roads bill in the House settles the question re- 
garding pantes facilities in New York City atthe terminals of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads in a way that will at 
least benefit our city tosome considerable extent. We had avery 
exhaustive hearing April 19, and these gentlemen carefully con- 
sidered the problem, and have beyond doubt acted as they con- 
sidered for the best. As these substations will not be ready, 
however, under four to six years, immediate relief will not be 
brought about, and we will have to look to a somewhat indefinite 
re. 

There is very much yet to be 3 to bring about what 
all our business men and residents desire—that is, a quick and 
mpt delivery of local and through mails to our own people. 
tis well understood the providing of these additional facilities 
are mostly to care for the through mail service, mails coming in 
and going out over the railroads, and eee not intended for our 
own citizens, probably about 70 per cent of the total going west 
or east, north or south, to Europe, the Orient, and all other parts 
of the world, mails which are not sorted in New York City, this 
being done at the place of dispatch, or in transit; and the mail 
Me are never opened in our city. 

e should now all work for the real solution of the prompt de- 
livery of our letters by forcing the authorities to give us a com- 
plete tube or other similar system which will connect all our branch 
stations, and which, Iam glad to gi is being done to some ex- 
tent already; and I might add that the expenditure of half what 
we will likely put out on the Pennsylvania site would give us a 
delivery heretofore not dreamed of for quickness. . 

I would now refer to the final report of the conferees, which, I 
am pleased to say, confirms the absolute correctness of my views 
in a large measure, as is shown by their adoption by the commit- 
tee, and the selection of the er space, or 100,000 square feet, 
at the Pennsylvania terminal, as against 145,000 square feet; also 
requiring that said company grant to the Government the fee to 
the entire property, including the street line and the inner court. 
The securing of the fee to the Government was one of the main 
features which I have so strongly advocated and stood for. 

The report calls for the payment for the lesser site of not ex- 

ceeding $1,700,000. The exact offer of the Pennsylvania Company, 
I understand, is $1,666,085, or only a reduction of, say, „000. 
If we deduct one-third from $2,000,000 it leaves $1,833,834, and 
eyen admitting, for the sake of argument, that the extra per- 
centage for the value of ground would be somewhat higher for 
the smaller space, as claimed by the company, the Government 
having taken the Eighth avenue front, it does not seem that the 
railroad company should have asked over 81,500,000 at a maximum; 
and I am therefore extremely disappointed at this feature of the 
case. 
As, however, it is still a question of bargain, I certainly trust 
the Government officials who have this matter under their care 
will do their utmost to force the company to make a large reduc- 
tion from the maximum named in the bill; so great are the adyan- 
tages the railroad pots secure, they can undoubtedly afford to 
be very liberal and still have by far the best of the b in. 

As regards the wording of the clause pertaining to the lease at 
the New York Central it would, I believe, have n far better 
to have accepted the Senate’s provisions and to have had an ap- 
praisement based on the exact space finally secured by the Goy- 
ernment (which should not be less than 100,000 square feet), and 
also according to the position of the building in which the space 
is provided; and again, as viously stated, whether that space 
is on the first or second floor or partly on two floors. As the 
matter now stands it is left entirely to the Postmaster-General, 


this | and we can only trust that he will be equal to the occasion and 


force a proper bargain. 

It is therefore most satisfactory to feel that the light and in- 
formation I obtained and gave to Congress and the different con- 
ferences held has safeguarded Government interest and owner- 
ship, which was being woefully overlooked, besides peli Vaile 
at least fifteen to twenty thousand dollars yearly at the New Yor. 
Central site and ey five to six millions of dollars at the Pennsyl- 
vania site, as I would state that it has been practically decided to 
abandon the original idea of placing on so undesirable a piece of 
land, and so badly situated for real post-office requirements, a 
large and expensive building, and it is proposed to substitute a 
two or three story edifice instead, at a cost not exceeding, say, two 
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to two and one-half millions of dollars, to be used as a workshop 
or distributing center. with a large open space for convenience of 
clerks, ete., which is all that is required there; and this is frankly 
admitted by the post-office officials and the experts who have 
given the matter attention and been consulted. 

It seems desirable for me to make clear and correct the false 
impressions which appear in some way to have become current 
that I have been to or ever directly or indirectly have 
endeayored in any way to frustrate the securing of adequate or 
justifiable quarters at or near these terminals, and no evidence 


can be produced to controvert this statement. which I wish to 
make most positive. My public remarks on the subject March 
14, published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD March 17, at which 


time I printed a map of the proposed Pennsylvania site, also my 
further statements, which can be found in the Recorp under date 
or March 18 and 22, as well as the remarks before the Committee 


on Appropriations of the House March 2 and the conferees of the | 


House and Senate April 19 and elsewhere, will wholly bear me 
out in this assertion. 

What I have endeavored to accomplish has been on the lines not 
of prevention, but of protection in making the necessary arrange- 
ments, so that if we decided to do anything with the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, as they were endeavoring to grasp all they could 
get, the committee in charge, being posted, would on their part be 
alert, and it is now frankly admitted by those who know that if 
this had not been done a decided advantage would have rested 
with the railroad interests in these negotiations. 

As a matter of personal moment, I wish to say to the House, 
also insert in the Recorp and make plain to the public, and 
I state it with regret, that at least two-thirds of all that has 
appeared in the public print about my position in this matter has 
been absolutely false and my views and actions persistently mis- 
stated. One New York paper, the New York Herald, has been 
especially unfair, has not even published the map show ng what 
New York City was to get, or given a line of explanation as to 
the real issue to enlighten the 1 but confined itself to find- 
ing fault with anyone who preferred to give details. 

en in New York quietly looking after personal business they 
stated I was working night and day to defeat relief for New York. 
It was said I was endeavoring to stir up a sentiment against New 
York a the Senate, acting with Senators I have never spoken to 
in my life. 

A ie 22 they published on the first page, in large letters, ‘‘ New 
York City wins postal relief; battle won by the persistent work 
of the Herald; stated the larger site was to be taken, when the 
conferees had agreed to the contrary. and omitted to say a word 
about the fee now resting with the Government. They add no 
further serious 5 could be. made by myself, when they 
knew positively, if the report of the committee that met April 5 
at the Shoreham Hotel was adopted, I was a party to said agree- 
ment; but these facts did not deter me a moment from carrying 
out what I considered my duty in this matter, and I have no 
doubt the justice of these remarks will be recognized and appre- 
ciated by the public and all who are conversant with the true 
issues involved. 

On the 22d of March I succeeded in having an amendment in- 
serted in the post-office and post-roads bill, empowering the Post- 
master-General to lease for a period of twenty-five years such 
space as might be required at the Pennsylvania terminal at a 
rental not exceeding $75,000 per annum. This bill also carried 
the provision to lease at the New York Central terminal at not 
exceeding $90,000 per annum. The intent and object of the 
amendment was fully explained at the time. It was a good busi- 
ness proposition, and was based on sound and fair judgment, and 
I regret that the Senate committee did not give it greater consid- 
eration. 

Isaw Postmaster-General Payne before offering the amendment 
(also others). and he stated to me that he would be glad to have 
this authority, and personally believed that it would be a proper 
solution of the question and effect a large saying to the Govern- 
ment if it 3 be arranged, and that he would use his utmost 
endeavors to that end if Congress saw fit to authorize. I wish to 
add, however, in justice to this gentleman, so that I do not mis- 
state the position, that he frankly told me he was not hopeful of 
securing a lease from the railroad, and he did not believe they 
would consider the proposal; but it is to be regretted that the 
effort could not have been made, and it was necessary to lay this 
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year. I would call attention to the fact that the area is about 400 
feet by 325 feet, which will give an extremely large building. 

In the sundry civil bill, I understand, the New York Senators 
had inserted an amendment to buy the larger Pennsylvania site 
at $2,000,000, the House Committee on Appropriations haying de- 
clined to place this provision in their bill when reported. A full 
hearing was held March 2—details printed in my remarks of March 
14—at which meeting practically the entire New York delegation 
was present, including Senator Derew. who spoke in favor of the 
acceptance of the first Pennsylvania Rai road proposal, and he 
later advocated the same strongly on the floor of the Senate, 
which offer, however, has since been rejected and amended, ac- 
cording to my recommendation, for Government protection, as 
already explained. 

I would further state that the original Pennsylvania proposi- 
tion was rejected last year by the conferees of both Houses when 
considering the appropriation bill, which shows the persistence 
of the railroad people in forcing their project, and it is a matter 
of congratulation that they did not succeed. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that a very clever manip- 
ulation of affairs was accomplished against my protest, and the 
Committee on Post-Office and Post-Roads in the Senate, under 
the inception of Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, I understand, and 
Senator Depew, and without any hearing by others, struck out 
the lease o oposta at the Pennsylvania site as put in by the 
House, after a full discussion—at which time, I might say, Repre- 
sentatives FITZGERALD, of New York,and SIBLEY, of Pennsylvania, 
both spoke in favor of the lease as against the purchase proposi- 
tion, also others—and inserted the same old proposal to pay 
$2.000,000 for a site at said terminal. 

This was done as it was well known the Appropriation Com- 
mittee of the House was against the measure unless important 
changes were agreed to, and to place the measure presumably 
before a committee more fayorable and of which Senator PEN- 
ROSE, of Pennsylvania, was chairman, it also being probably 
thought that this committee in the House might also look upon 
matters somewhat more favorably. 

What I have consistently opposed. and I am glad to think success- 
fully in part, was the purchase of the Pennsylvania site with the 
idea of eracting thereon a great central post-office and public build- 
ing at a cost of probably ten to twelve millions or more, and every- 
thing I have said as to the objectionable features of the site for 
such a purpose, the out-of-the-way location. the e of 
treating the plot architecturally or otherwise to advantage, for 
reasons which are given in this statement, I stand by and can not 
make my remarks too strong. It would have been a great injus- 
tice to the Government and asad lack of judgment and of no 
practical benefit to the population. 

The wisdom of taking even the smaller area from the railroad for 
a workshop and substation at the high price to be paid and practi- 


cally entering into partnership with railroad interests in land is 
an apen question, although there may be some advantages which 
will be gained. 


I took occasion, however, to point out carefully to the conferees 
for their consideration, that they could probably buy, or condemn 
if necessary, land on Thirty-first street between Eighth and Ninth 
avenues, running south toward Thirtieth street, and tunnel under 
Thirty-first street which is only a distance of some 60 or 70 feet, and 
thus secure their track connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

lacing the cars thereby under their own building, and this could 
ve been unquestionably done at a far less expense than will be 
incurred. 

Estimating the ground as worth $20,000 for lots 25 by 100 feet 
the Government could have secured, say, 100,000 square feet of 
space for $400,000, and allowing for an inner court, say $50,000, 
would have made a total of $450,000, and there would have then 
been no question as to fee to the property or cellaraccommodations, 
and the saving of large amounts which the present site will en- 
tail by reason of pillars going down 40 feet to erect the building 
upon, etc., and in Ae a Workshop could have been 
placed there to meet uirements at certainly $1,000,000; but 
railroad interests, especially the Pennsylvania, are supreme and 
all powerful. 

On the 27th of March I received an invitation to present my 
views to a committee of the Merchants’ Association appointed to 
look into the matter, and a conference was held in New York at 
their rooms on Tuesday. March 29. The issue was discussed and 
the committee were practically agreed that the facts placed be- 
fore them by me were in order and correct. It was therefore 
decided to endeavor to adjust and reach an understanding, if pos- 
sible, by arranging a joint meeting of the various interests, includ- 
ing representatives of the Pennsylvania Rai ,and such meet- 
ng maa brought about by the association, the conference being 
held in Washington on Tuesday, April 5, at the Shoreham Hotel, 
lasting several hours. 

Those present who took an active part are named in the report 
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adopted. Secretary Shaw was present, representing the ex- com- 
mission and the Postmaster-General, who was unable to attend on 
account of sickness. I desire at this point to express my thanks 
to W. F. King, chairman, and the committee of this association 
for their efforts to settle this matter on a fair basis, and their con- 


clusions as finally agreed to proved the interest shown by them in | Leslie M. Sh 


the affair beyond question contributed largely to bring about the 
final solution. 

I would refer—especially as it undoubtedly had a most impor- 
tant bearing on the final decision of this subject—to this meeting 
of the committee from the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City, a representative of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. 8. 
Rea, the Hon. Secretary Shaw, and myself. I might mention 
that Hon. Boms PENROSE, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads; Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropriations; Hon. 
JESSE OVERSTREET, chairman of the House Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, and Hon. JAMES A. HEMENWAY, chair- 
man of the House Committee on ig emote were invited to 
attend; but Senator PENROSE and Representative OVERSTREET 
were out of the city, Senator ALLISON was ill, and Representative 
HEMENWAY was unable to be eet so, unfortunately, none of 
these gentlemen were in attendarice. 

The conference was arranged entirely at the suggestion of the 
Merchants’ Association to discuss the proposed purchase or lease 
of a site at the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal, and the matter 
was most carefully gone into by all parties. The conference 
lasted several hours. It may be well to mention that Mr. Charles 
B. Lamb is a well-known New York architect, Mr. Towne a gen- 
tleman of large business interests, and Mr. William F. King, who 
is also a business man of large experience and training and thor- 
oughly familiar with New York City affairs, and their advice was 
most effective in arranging and settling the compromise agreed 
upon. 

1 strongly advocated as a matter of absolute necessity in the 
Government's interest that in case this property was purchased 
it was essential in place of the railroad company having the fee 
to the land surrounding the Government purchase, that this 
should be changed and such fee to the street line should rest 
with the Government, and also the fee to the inner court, as 
otherwise the United States would have no protection whatever 
against nuisances of any kind or interest in the adjacent streets 
to prevent without their consent the putting down of sewers, the 
laying of mains, the building of street railways, elevated rail- 
ways, etc. 

This most important point appears to have been entirely over- 
looked by the Government in their original negotiations with the 
railroad, but I am glad to say it was finally conceded as a correct 

ition on my by all present, including Secretary Shaw, and 
Mr. Rea was advised that the Government could only take title 
accordingly, and to so report to his company; and I am pleased 
now to add that this important question has also been conceded 
and admitted as proper 1 Bom Pennsylvania Company, and their 
terms of sale changed. e Government is to give the railroad 
easement for light and ventilation throngh the strips 50 and 40 
feet from the street line as shown by the plan. 

The necessity for so large a space as proposed was then thor- 
oughly talked over, and the consensus of opinion, for reasons 
stated, was practically unanimous that only a workshop or sub- 
station was required; that much less ground could be taken, and 
the Government's interests would not suffer so far as postal facili- 
ties were in question, and they would benefit through the saving of 


Copy of report. 
rd to the subject of the purchase of a site for 
postal facilities atthe new Pennsylvania Railroad ternal in 


reasury, representing the official postal 
commission, which recommended the site, end also “pace Post- 

ent; the Hon. W. H. DOUGLAS, 
ess from New York City; 
president of the 3 an 
Association of New York, com . William F. King, Henry R. 
Towne, Charles R. Lamb, F. B. and 8. C. Mead. 

The object of the conference was to see if, in view of the disagreement be- 
tween the House and Senate in rd to this matter, some proposition could 
be reached upon which all conflic interests might agree, whereby pro- 
vision for the purchase of an adequate site could be Dat this sedan of 
Sar pn through the conference committees of the Senate and House. 

The subject was fully discussed in all its bearings, and as a result Secre- 
tary Shaw, 5 Doves, and the committee of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York agreed that modifications of the present proposi- 
tion would be acceptable. e two points of modification are: 

1. Reduction of ground area from 145,000 square feet, as originally pro- 
posed, to 100,000 square feet. 

2. Transfer to the Government of the fee out to the street line with reten- 
tion in the Pennsylvania Railroad of the easements of light and ventilation 
3 a strip of about 40 feet in width next the street fine and through a 
central quadrangie instead of the transfer to the Government of the feeonly 
to the space to be actually covered by the Government building, with merely 
rights of way over the outer strip for access to the building, as originally 


propose 
lvania to thi 


Rae was not authorized to commit the Pe Railroad 0 
acceptance of these modifications, but th: h him 2 been submitted 
Rae has agreed to 


to the Pennsylvania officials for consideration, and 
give their decision in a few days. 

It is the hope and expectation of the other members of this conference that 
this modified proposition will be accepted by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
that the differences in Congress on this subject may thereby be eliminated. 
If this be so, action can bably be had at this session of Congress and an 
appropriation obtained apenas a site which will furnish the space requi- 
site for postal facilities at t point on termsand conditions more favorable 
to the Government than those contained in the original proposition. 


The evidence given by me before the conferees of the House 
and Senate April 19 shows clearly the objections and difficulties 
to be overcome at the Pennsylvania Railroad site, which made 
such purchase from all points of view both expensive and unde- 
sirable for the Government, and I therefore give the main facts 
as then submitted, also remarks regarding the New York Central 
lease, in which I pointed out this clause should be worded with 
care. . 

Gentlemen of the conference, I desire to say a word about the 
New York Central proposition. : 

No definite statement was embraced in the recommendation o 
the ex-commission, and this railroad only came on the scene when 
the conferees of the Senate and House Committees on Appropria- 
tions were sarerik last year, The New York Central at that 
timeproposed to sell ground or lease space to the Government, 
and it was a current statement that through an agent they ap- 
peared before the conferees and opposed the very plan of the Penn- 
Sylvania Company which this session has been so strongly advocat- 
ing in conjunction with their own. 

Knowing the situation of the property at the New York Cen- 
tral depot [realized that it would have been difficult for this rail- 
road under their plans, to the extent they are known, to convey 
to the Government any fit and suitable piece of land at a reason- 
able price; therefore, when they offered at this session to lease, I 
and others at once ed that it was best for the United States 
to meet them, and I do not know that any special differences of 
opinion have arisen on this proposan: and as it appears that all 
are agreed, I sincerely trust this conference will so report back 
to their respective Houses, and that the matter will be properly 


money both in the cost of land and the erection of the building | adjusted 


to the extent of several millions. It is true that Secretary Shaw 
demurred and said that he preferred the larger plot, even if not 
used entirely for postal requirements, and he suggested that the 
appraisers’ stores needed more room, which, however, did not seem 
feasible, as property with access from the street by rg oo only 
would not be desirable for such requirements, and the location 
was also a poor one for the purpose; and so, again, what this large 
area was to be used for outside of postal n was left in doubt. 
Finally the proposed compromise was suggested, duly consid- 
ered, and agreed to by all prenh Secretary Shaw stated that 
he would stand with the others and that he had the authority of 
Postmaster-General Payne to cut down the space if it was the 
sense of the meeting, and 100,000 square feet were to be taken on 
the ground floor. This would admit of, say, 300,000 square feet, 
if the building was a three-story one, not including the ent, 
and afforded three times the space which is to be accorded at the 
New York Central site. Mr. Rea was asked to have his company 
give a new figure for this lesser property, which cut off 45,000 feet, 
or 5,000 feet less than one-third of the original proposal. The 
agreement, as printed below, was read by the secretary, Mr. Mead, 
8 55 all parties at interest, was accepted, and is submitted as 
evidence. A : i 
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In view, however, of the failure during the Senate debate by 
the junior Senator from New York, and also by the Senate com- 
mittee, to make really clear what is proposed to be given to us, I 
would like to have the conferees investigate, as I understand it 
does not appear from any information to be secured that the 
New York Central really intends to erect in any sense a special 
Government building or post-office, and if this is correct, we 
should appreciate the fact and understand it; that is, they are not 
going to put up a special edifice with street fronts for the post- 
office authorities’ exclusive use and according to the provisions of 
the law governing post-office sites, with first-floor conveniences 
for the public and accessible from the streets adjacent, also ac- 
cessible for mail wagons to deliver and take away the mails, 
although I presume the postal authorities will see in the final 
adjustment that such proper arrangements as are required will 
be made for trucks and wagons to load and discharge their mail 
bags, etc., at the substation. 

The railroad company, it appears, are to give us 100,000 square 
feet of space somewhere at their terminal, as embraced in the 
large area mentioned in this section of the bill and in their own 
extensive group of buildings, said space to ba over their tracks, 
so that the nite can bé hoisted and taken off the cars by elevators 
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to the Government space above, which I further understand is to 
be on the second and third floors of such portion of the building 
as they may concede to the Government. 
The saving in Sagi between the present substation at Lex- 
ington avenue, so fully gone into by several Senators, I believe 
has been much exaggerated, and no exact figures on the status of 
this matter has been given out by the Department itself. 
The duration of the lease is not of material co uence; but 
so rapid are the improvements in methods of handling mails 
which may lead to necessary changes, that I think the Senate 
amendment reducing the first period to ten years, with the privi- 
lege of a renewal, is the wisest measure. 
must also remember that this distributing station or substa- 

tion will not be ready for atleast four or five years. The wording 
of the Senate amendment regarding the annual rent to the Govern- 
ment, while a safeguard and wise provision so far as putting in 
the 2} per cent clause on valuation is in question. and not trust- 
to Senatorial or railroad mises, I ly think is as care- 

y worded even yet as it should be; and therefore I call the 
committee's attention to this point. The Government is to have 
no cellar, no ground floor, only space above the first ficor. the 
railroad occupying the valuable portion of the building. and the 
proportion or allotment of rent the Government should pay for 
cə in the building they occupy is so problematical that it 
oaii be carefully e er, 
The value also w tly differ, whether they occupy space 
in a building toward Lexington avenue or Madison avenue. 
Land on Lexington avenue would not be worth a third of the 
value of the Madison avenue front. I respectfully suggest that 
after the words twenty-five years longer” the amendment 
should read as follows: 
aves the eka at ee York Gonteal and Hudson Nice aa lr tb 
city of New York, State of paper access for mail ms to 
load and unload, 0 y Lexington avenuo, Madison 
avenue, Forty-second street, and Street at an annual rental to bo 
Stes tna St or Ones ace an auipenioe! vakact ths somes acuity aE 
by the Govesmmant and not to exceed $90,000 per annum. 
The questions of light, heat, and power for elevator service, etc., 
are important matters, and I have not heard them brought up in 
any discussion, but presume that the Government will be safe- 
ed, as there may be noroom, or, rather, suitable , avail- 

able on the floors occupied by the Government; and it is very 
people will have to furnish these impor- 


session. 

that I am as much in favor of securing, if possi 
ments with this company as with the New York Central; and I 
propose merely to present the facts which I believe the committee 


should have before them in deciding the question, and will refrain 


from 3 recommendations; but from time to 
time I have learned, or searched out myself, or secured from rail- 
road experts,engineers, and architects various details which should 
be interesting. 

It has been given out by the Post-Office authorities and repeated 
on the floor of the House and Senate, and seems to be an admitted 


ments 1 500 yee er S at 3 under aes maximum 
figure „000 yearly, as space, also, is apparent neony 
oip Re sito tth ee oes ser quantity of mal; 
and, e ground at the T on, 

is not w — 4 one-third, and perhaps only one-fourth, of 
what it is at the New York Central site. If these are facts ] 
are not disputed, the committee should certainly consider why it 
should do something entirely different, at a likely enormous 


to the Government, and which plant once established can not 
well be done way with, unless there are further and good rea- 
sons which have not a) tly developed at any hearing I have 
attended, and which warrant the Pennsylvania purchase. 

To buy this land for $2,000.000, if we follow the original pro- 
posal,and again take the original recommendation for a building, 
as named in Postmaster-General Payne's report of February 24, 
1903, $5,000,000, makes $7,000,000, and we would probably spend 
several millions more, The area is enormous, approximately 
875 by 600 feet, less an inside court 175 by 350 feet, and the 
total floor would be 145.000 square feet each floor. Thera 
is then a private driveway at the rear of the property 30 feet wide, 
and 10 feet at the rear is reserved for light to the Pennsylvania 
trac. ming there was erected a building only three stories 
high, this would mean, including the story below ground—as the 
Government's rights begin 20 feet helow the surface—and assum- 
ing they could have a flooring there, this would figure in all 
580.000 square feet. 

The cost for elevators, for heating. light, machinery, ete., would 
certainly add another million of dollars, which would make eight 
million in all. one 8 per cent interest, this amounts to 
$240,000. There would then have to be considered the heavy run- 
ning expenses, which can hardly be estimated at less than $100,000, 
making $340,000. We will deduct, say, $25,000. as there, of course, 
would be expenses at the New York Central for these pu à 
and it is desirable to make comparisons, but this would leave, 
say, $315,000 as a yearly output as a ing probably about $75,000 
annually at the New York Central by leasing, and much less 
mail to be looked after. Note.—Under the lesser purchase of 
ground and inexpensive building. as pointed out, we will still 
spend yearly about $100,000 more than if we had leased. 

These inconsistencies could not fail to attract the attention of 
anyone who was trying to get at the real facts and not dealing 
with airy theories, The statement is made that New York City 
will grow, which is true, and probably faster than ever, but if 
that is the case we are providing toomuch space at one place and 
too little at the other, or we are ignoring the testimony of postal 
experts who claim that the question of sorting at substations is 
now easily handled and as such stations have increased largely in 
number, the necessity, therefore, or, in fact, desirability, of large 
postal buildings in any one place is absolutely no longer needed. 

I am told that the Chicago post-office, that has cost very many 
millions and is only about completed, is practically behind the age 
before it goes into general use, and that but a very small portion 
of the space will be used for the original requirements, This, how- 
ever, is a well-located building and can serve for any other pur- 
poses, and to advantage as a Federal building. It now comes toa 
simple question of whether the expenditure, as ontlined, is re- 
quired at the Pennsylvania terminal, or it N to be justified 
only on the grounds of a different proposal, and that it was or 
still may be the intention of the ex-committee to create at this 
point a central building for post-office or Federal purposes, and 
not a mere distributing station, and then the committee should 
carefully give thought to the point whether the location would be 
a justifiable one for the expenditure of these millions. 

wish to say, however, that no matter what was the original 
intent of the postmaster, as I understand it, he now says, or author- 
e Secretary of the Treasury to state for him, that he does 
not wish for anything but a working office at this site, and 
unless I misquote the honorable Secre Shaw he also indorses 
this view as correct, and this was clearly stated at the April 5 
meeting at the Shoreham Hotel hearing, when I brought the 
ene up with the Secretary before the committee of the Mer- 
chants Association and a representative of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The New York postal authorities have also stated they did 
not wish anything but a workshop, that little sorting will be 
necessary, and the Department authorities in Washington have 
dropped their estimates of the necessary cost of a building to two 
or two and a half millions. 

The honorable Senator DOLLIVER also says we only desire to 
receive the mail at the Pennsylvania site and distribute it, which 
statement he made in reply to Senator PATTERSON on April 4, 
when the latter gentleman stated that we must have great central 
buildings, but this seems to be a popom to expend an immense 
sum of money simply for a distributing office. 

It was most pleasing to have on record Senator Patrersoy's 
further statement on this question that New York City was en- 
titled to a great Federal building in a central location for all the 
necessary requirements of the people, and in these remarks he 
justifies the position I haye taken and Have been fighting for ever 
since I have been in Congress; but if we are going 5 

t edifice, a dignified building, something that the people would 

ike to have, then we must treat this subject entirely different, 
and that ing should be erected where it will be of benefit to 
the public and not hid away far beyond the usual locations that 
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the people largely frequent. I think the conferees will also care- 
fully consider that proposition in reaching their conclusions. 

If we are to purchase the entire site. the conferees will also have 
to give attention, if they think the space is larger than what will 
be necessary for postal needs, for what purposes it will be avail- 
able. I would now saya word in reference to the question of value. 
The plans have been examined by real estate and other experts— 
men who are large owners of property Se the value seems open 
to a considerable range of opinion. e railroad company take 
their purchase figure and deduct one-third for railroad use of 
ground for trackage, or, say, 158,650 square feet, which would go 
to the Government, is worth $1,591.894.10, and they then add one- 
third of the cost of 182,550 square feet, which they had proposed 
to reserve for light and air, to the Government price. and they 
make the figure $2,000,000 in round numbers. But they omit to 
cousider that if the Government ground went to the street front 
they would have all the light and air desired, excepting an inside 
court, and this land is reserved absolutely for the benefit of their 
trackage, and it does not seem that they should charge any por- 
tion of its cost to the Government. 

It may be well to consider a few special features in regard to 
the proposition itself, and ask if the site would be a satisfactory 
one for other requirements than postal necessities if its use could 
not entirely be devoted to that purpose. The matter has been put 
before those who are thoroughly familiar with New York’s ne- 
cessities in connection with a Federal building, and the consensus 
of opinion has been practically unanimous that a building placed 
between Eighth and Ninth avenues would not be well situated, 
New York City being long and narrow. the main arteries running 
north and south, and the flow and the tide of the people are con- 
fined to a few main thoroughfares. 

Just as soon as you go east of Third avenue on the east side of 
the city you are practically outside of the line of traffic, and the 
same applies to the west side of the city after you cross Sixth 
avenue south of Thirty-fourth street (except in a few special lo- 
cations). The blocks between the avenues on the west side of 
the city from Fourteenth street to about Thirty-fourth street from 
Sixth avenue west are the longest in the city, and about equal 
to four usual city blocks, and in some cases even five. It is true 
that Eighth avenue is a thoroughfare and compares somewhat 
with Third avenue on the east side, but it is mostly frequented 
by the poorer classes. F 

As a second proposition the proposed plan of sale as outlined by 
the Pennsylvania is open to serious criticism. As the conferees 
well understand the entire Eighth-avenue front was proposed to 
be retained by the Pennsylvania Railroad to the extent of 50 feet 
deep, running west. Again, they propose to retain 40 feet on the 
entire front of the property running east and west on Thirty-first 
street and Thirty-third street. They also intended to hold the 
entire inner core of the building on the ground ftoor for a court 
175 feet by 350 feet; also a strip on the south end of the property 
10 feet wide adjacent to the private driveway, which would be 30 
feet wide and pro to be opened at Government cost between 
Thirty-first and Thirth-third streets for the use of drays, trucks, 
ete 


These reservations are intended to provide light and air to the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad 40 feet under the surface 
line of the ground; therefore there would be a clean drop of 40 
feet, which applies as well to the very large inner court. Tosay 
the least it appears that this feature is decidedly detrimental, as 
while it is true they propose to grant the Government the ease- 
ment across these strips of land, yet it would be unsightly to any 
building, and there would be the liability to nuisances such as 
smells, smoke from engines, noises, and other disagreeable fea- 
tures 


I, of course, understand the representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Company who are here to-day intend to offer you supplemental pro- 
posals. They now grant the fee to the Government to the street line 
and central court, also giving a price for the smaller area, 100,000 
feet in place of 145,000 feet. Again, as the inner court would have 
to be open. it would not be the same as the usual courts to a large 
building that is floored over on the first story, so that it could be 
used as floor space and for purposes of general service; but it 
would simply be a deep hole in the ground to be crossed by bridges 
if the Government desired to build them. Further, the iy ap- 
proach to the building would be by bridges, which would have 
to be built from Eighth avenue 50 feet across the line to admit 
of entrance, and on the side streets 40 feet for the same pur- 


pose. 

It has been contended by some that large buildings, and espe- 
cially Government buildings, have often been set back from the 
streets, and the outer space surrounding the buildings are de- 
pressed, which is true; but a careful investigation does not dis- 
close any building, public or private, which would be similarly 
placed tothe proposed present edifice. Buildings, while they may 


set back at times from tha street, have a court over which the 

people can walk, which gives an imposing effect; or, if the land is 

depressed, it is not usually more than a few feet, and grassplots, 

flowers, and other ornamentation are provided which creates a 
toag outlook both from the outside and the inside of the 
milding. 

Careful research has also failed to find any building which has 
an inner court on the plan proposed in the present instance. 
There would be no possible way of treating the court effectivel 
or advantageously. It thus appears that the Pennsylvania Rai 
proposes to dispose of or to the Government a plot of ground 
100 feet wide and approximately 375 feet north and south and 
600 feet east and west, but surrounded by a moat or ditch 50 and 
40 feet deep on three sides and 10 feet deep on the rear line, with 
an inner court of the dimensions already named, also 40 feet deep. 
There would be no frontage owned by the Government on any 
street whatever. 

The proposition is so unique and singular that experts have had 
no hesitancy in saying that this feature alone would have deterred 
any private owner from entertaining Seme porate, to 
say nothing of other features which will shortly be mentioned. 
In 185 we would have a freak building, and a costly one as 
well. 

To return again to the question of values: The street line, or, 
what is more important still, the ability to use for business pur- 
poses the street front, which never can be the case under the pres- 
ent plan, or even the amended plan by which the Government 
secures the fee as the railroad still retains the easement, is the true 
value of any piece of property in a large city; and real estate men 
have hesitated in giving a value to what the railroad company 
wish to convey to the Government for $2,000,000. 

The highest figure, however, that I have heard named by any- 
one is the valuation placed upon the site by the New York Post, 
a most able and respectable newspaper, which published an article 
on the subject on March 26,1904, and which I will print in part in 
the RECORD, after going fully into the values paid by the railroad 
and giving as they say a comprehensive search into the merits of 
the case are forced to the conclusion that the value of the land is 
woefully depressed with the lack of any real frontage and by the 
reservation of the subsurface easement. They add that in an or- 
dinary case this would destroy the value almost to the vanishing 
point, and a lot set back 40 feet from Broadway would hardly be 
worth anything, and there seems little question, therefore, that 
185 3 asked for this property is at least 50 per cent too 

igh. 

The conferees will note the New York Post places the valuation 
at $1,000,000. This is a higher figure than any real estate man 
has named, most of them considering that the site would only be 
useful for manufacturing purposes or some such business where 
the street line was of no consequence and valuations range from 
$250,000 to $500,000. 


[Part of the New York Post article, published March 28, 1904.] 


The proposal thus suggests probably the most peculiar real-estate transac- 
tion on record. Properly the plot . — to the Government has no street 
frontage. All this is reserved by the Pennsylvania road—4# feet on Thirty- 
first and Thirty-third streets, and 50 on Ninth avenue. The railroad also 
retains the open court, 850 by 175. These spaces are to be left open for pur- 
poses of light and air, Lege the Government can build all bridges necessary 
to give access to 5 ice. The ee pe to the north, on Ninth avenue, 
also > ao 8 in the sale. This probably be left open, exposing 
tracks an ins. 


What the Government is asked to Say is an isolated eee with 
the center cut off, having a uniform width of 100 feet, a length in one direc- 
tion of 550 and in the other of 375. It is not unusual in building operations to 
leave a great interior court for light and air, but the fee of this is always held 
by the owner of the building. In this case it can 8 be, as the railroad 
needs the vault space, so to speak, for trackage. Probably never before was 
a property offered from which all the frontages have been removed. Itis 
5 excavate the surrounding strips so that the new post-office, it ever 

milt here, will have a sort of a castle effect, surrounded on all sides by a 
mont (sans water), and reached by bridges. 

For Sie property the Pennsylvania road asks $2,000,000. An appraisal of its 
value would probably capes the greatest real-estate operi Ordinarily 
cutting off the fron and the subsurface rights would deprive a prop- 
erty of any value at all. No purchaser for it in the regular market could be 

ed. Its ony possible utilization seems to be a ffice. It is espe- 
cially convenient for this, because the transference of incoming and outgo 
mails is simplified. It thus puts the New York post office in immediate touc: 
with the whole country. 

A post-office does not increase the value of surrounding property. It al- 
ways introduces confusion in the section in which it is located; the mail 
wagons especially are a bad feature. What chiefly seems to be advocated is 
a large plot central to transit lines, not too remote to be accessible to busi- 
nessmen, but somewhat removed fromt he great public thoroughfares. 
From these view points the Pennsylvania's offer has many advocates, though 
there isa 88 impression that the price demanded is excessive. In Cong - 
ress it is © that the land would not bring $500,000 in the market 

It will be observed that the plot offered is in all cases 100 feet deep—that 
is, the lots have not been cut off, but rather moved back. In all, it con- 
tains 58 city lots. At $2,000,000 this is at the rate of . n city lot. It might 
be profitable to compare this price with what the Pennsylvania Railroad 
actually paid for the property two P dees ago. Its value may be well gauged 
from the prices mentioned in the deeds conveying the following paron to 
trustees, 


the Pennsylvania. In all cases these are the deeds of executors an 
and the considerations mentioned are those actually paid. 
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Number Price. | foot. baute 
98. 000 500 

i woo] in| sms 

98. 20,000 111 2. 75 

98. 17,500 972 24,300 

THIRTY-THIRD STREET. 

98.9 000 333 825 

wo] Soren] Ees] srs 

98.9 22,000 1,172 29,300 

98.9 25,000 1,26 31,625 

NORTHWEST CORNER EIGHTH AVENUE. 

by 100 5,000 „500 | 8002, 500 

. h 22 


The last column shows the value in each case of a full lot, on the basis of 
the sale in question, all the cited being less than a 25 by 100 lot. None 
of —_ hich price caked 
now 


erty will be 5 time e rear ofa 2 prod pron 
depreciates rather than puts up prices. Again, the value of the land is w e- 
fully depreciated by the lack any real fron and by the reservation of 
the subsurface easement. In an case wo destroy value al- 
t. A Broadway lot set back 40 feet from Broad- 
anything. seems little question, there- 
asked for this property is at least 50 per cent too high. 

Thirdly, it may be well to consider the architectural effect, and 
architects havestated that to treat the site advantageously or even 
semisatisfactorily would 3 considerable outlay, as it would 
be essential at least to build down to the 20-foot line in as sub- 
stantial and high-priced a manner as the first story; otherwise 
the approaches would be unsightly and the entire effect would be 
destroyed. This would practically mean that where the cellar of 
a building is usually put you would have to increase the expense 
and build according to the first-story plans of an ordinary build- 
ing, 20 feet below the surface line; and itis an open question 
whether the surrounding space, being entirely open still below 
this, 20 feet additional to the Pennsylvania tracks, that some 
further treatment would not be required. This may be simply a 

mestion of cost, but why at the Government's expense and for 

e benefit and convenience of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Fourthly, the very important question arises as to the st oad 
and necessary foundations for a fireproof and heavy building. 
The foundation will have to be on the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; that is, you would have to place your foundation on 
property which the Government will have no rights upon now or 
at any other time, and the su will require to be so situated 
as to meet the necessities of the railroad trackage. The possibil- 
ity of having a solid foundation built up around the inner court 
is somewhat clouded and open to question, but it does not appear 
likely that this could be done so far as the ends of the court ap- 

coaching Eighth and Ninth avenues are in question, as it would 
interfere with the trackage. 

Thus, again, the question of enters largely, and Mr. 
Lamb, the architect present at the 5 85 5 hearing, expressed the 
opinion that a di t problem would have to be met. and the ex- 

entailed on the Government would be very heavy. This 
fein up the consideration of the height of the building. It may 
be true that should the ground be bonght the present building 
would only be two or three stories above the street level; but it 
might be desirable in later years to increase this height, and it 
would be necessary in building to provide the proper foundation, 
and there seems to be an issue here as to being able to secure 
strength of supports tocarry a building, say, of eight or ten stories 
above the ground surface. 

It may be that these are not real obstacles, but engineers have 
raised the issue and it is well to record them. A private owner 
would under no circumstances assume these obligations and 
would be considered clearly insane if he did so. It is presumable 
that the Government should be protected e matters of this 
kind equally as well as the individual. e question has also 
been raised that if the Government only use the ground 20 feet 
below the surface line and has no rights below where the Penn- 


Sylvania tracks are placed, whether or not the Pennsylvania 


Company should not, at their own expense, build up the founda- 
tions, which must be in accordance with the necessities of their 
trac to the line where the Government really takes control, 
and whether they should not agree to keep said foundation at 
their own expense in repair? 

This has been called to my attention, and I feel it my duty to 
also mention it to the conferees. The boiler room, engine room, 
and necessary machinery for various requirements of an enor- 
mous building of this wf Bae Me would have to be provided for, 
It is ible that the space 20 feet below the surface line, and 
which rests with the Government. would give ample room; but, 
again, the foundations would have to be extremely staunch to 
provide against vibration and weight, as usually the necessary 
machinery is placed on the ground in the cellar of public build- 
ings to secure a firm foundation. 

I understood from my last interview with Secretary Shaw that 
he would probably still contend that the larger space was prob- 
ably the most desirable if asked for an opinion by the conferees. 

The question now to be determined appears to narrow itself 
down to the following propositions: Does the Government require 
more than proper space for postal necessities at the Pennsylvania 
site, and is it essential to purchase this plot to secure said facilities, 
or could other ground be secured adjacent to the Pennsylvania 


- | station site on a more favorable basis and at a heavy saving to the 


Government? 

If any space is bought of the Pennsylvania Company shall the 
smaller space at the increased price be paid, as even while the 
cost is proportionately higher for the smaller space there is a 


the | Saving, and there would be considerably extra saving in the cost 


of the smaller building, or again, would it be best to purchase the 
larger site and take chazces for what purposes it may be used in 
later years if not all needed at once for postal necessities? In 
considering these propos tions the question of the desirability of 
Government ownership in conjunction with a railroad has come 
up and the committee should carefully go into this matter. 

I further take it that the conferees will, of course, in any case 
so word their clause as to protect the Government fee to street 
front and also to any inner court. I would point out that even 
under the lesser ground space there would be a building 400 feet 
Son by 825 feet deep, or, as mentioned, 100,000 square feet each 

oor. 

As regards Government ownership in rship with a rail- 
road, it appeals to me very strongly that it is not a wise or proper 
move if it can be avoided for the Government to enter into such 


transactions. 
The pnt of this public building on a site over a railroad 
property will undoubtedly give them a great advantage over 


other interests or railroads which may later on secure an entrance 
into New York City. On the point of the Government ownin 
their own buildings instead of leasing, as a general proposition 
desire to record myself as thoroughly in favor of Government 
ownership. There can be no question of deubt that it is far best 
and economical as a rule, but there are exceptions, and the case 
of the New York Central lease is a proper one, and the same rule 
would have applied to the Pennsylvania Railroad site if it had 
ce lac the Government's power to secure such an arrange- 
ment. 

In connection with the of these measures I desire to 
record the great service, for which he should receive the thanks 
of the New York delegation, rendered by the Hon. Henry S. 
BouUTELL of Ilinois, who was in the chair during the discussion 
of this bill. It will be remembered that on the 18th of March, 
when the chairman of the committee, Mr. OVERSTREET, had a 


point of order raised against the clause in the bill pertaining to 
the New York Central lease by Representative Joun H. STEPHENS 
of Texas, which, notwithstanding the united appeals of the Demo- 


cratic and Republican members of New York City, he would not 
withdraw, the Chair under the rule was forced to rule in his 
favor, and the clause was killed, which would have done away 
with this legislation during this session unless matters could have 
been adjusted in the Senate. 

But at this critical time Mr. BOUTELL very kindly pointed out the 
method of drawing the amendment to myself, which would over- 
come the point of order, and feeling that it would be cor to 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. OVERSTREET, I conceded to hi 
the 3 the clause, which was submitted as an amend- 
ment; and although Mr. STEPHENS again raised the point of order, 
the Chair in this case ruled in favor of the amendment as germane, 
and it remained, therefore, in the bill and was passed. I give this 
little incident especially, as had not advantage been taken of the 
pot ea fa that 8 5 would not have been in- 
serted, which is a further proo t I was not stopping legislation 
for New York, but helping it all I could. REA 

The original committee to select a site for the New York City 
post-office, as I have stated in my former remarks, were expected 
to have secured for us a proper central site for a Federal building 
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and post-office, and it appears they made a serious mistake, to sa 
the least. in advocating an unsatisfactory plot of ground at a rail. 
road terminal, and our city thereby has unfortunately lost, for a 
period at least, the securing of a Federal building, which they are 
entitled toat the hands of Congress; but I trust we may still obtain 
recognition in due course, and I shall work for such a building at 
our next session and shall hope to have the support of all who 
have by their actions prevented or retarded the realization of this 
proper tribute to our wealth and growth, 

e have had no large ret fasion for nearly a quarter of a 


3 stamps, the buy- 


the letters should then be sent out at once. 

If this were done, there is no reason why a person could not 
mail a letter in a box at Harlem at,say,9 a. m., and have it de- 
livered to the downtown business section at the lower end of the 
city within, say, an hour and a half or two hours’ time. Also, a 
special-delivery stamp should be provided, in which case if the 
para ose ae is willing C 

1 1 at once Ioa na dab from the naret paar 
tion by ial messenger. nder this arrangement at least a 
further half hour or more could be saved. 

The special-delivery stamp should not exceed 2 cents in value, 
and the experts estimate that the public would use this service 
so largely that the interest on the entire outlay would be paid 
from the sale of special stamps alone, and we should have really 
an saame and ag ged cp hese reg may fis the heavy 
charge of 10 cents for special delivery, the use of these stamps is 
increasing enormously, showing that the public are demanding 
and should be conceded a much quicker service. 

It has been stated correctly that the Senators from New York 
State supported the original proposals of the railroads without 
regard to alterations, which has also been the position of the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and the honorable Secretary Shaw, who 
has further said that he was enthusiastic for the Pennsylvania 
purchase. The further claim has been made that practically the 
entire New York City delegation believed in the proposal, which, 
however. I am glad to be able to refute as incorrect; and I only 
regret that they did not come out and assert themselves to help 
break down railroad aggressiveness. 

It has been further stated that I stood largely alone in the efforts 
made to enlighten Co: and obtain an honest lease from the 
New York Central and Government protection in buying from 
the Pennsylvania Company, and while this is not correct I would 
only add that, if it were the case, it is most singular that single 
handed one Representative could force this great railroad com- 
bine, with the powerful advocates mentioned, to changetheir plans 
and pro to grant us fee to the ground and other advantages 
to which the Government was entitled but the truth of the matter 
is, the facts I was able to obtain from real estate authorities, en- 
gineers, architects, and others was so clear, and the justice of the 
position so plain, that even the array of influential ies men- 
tioned could not prevent justice from prevailing, and I am pleased 
to say that the conferees granted every facility to have the facts 
properly put before them. 

e arrogance, power, and influence of the t railroads and 
other corporations in Congress has been 
itions meet 


emplified in this matter and shows that pro 


when adyocated by such interests, which, if they had been put 


forward by less potent factors, would have had little chance of 
even consideration. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company pur- 
chased this ground in New York City at a heavy cost, far beyond 
its value, as it was needed for their trackage, and they had to se- 


cure the right of way to the block beyond where their depot is to 


9 

ey needed the control of the lower level for their tracks, but 
did not require the space above, and naturally they have been de- 
sirous of securing a tenant who would protect them for all time 
y well for the land, the value of which was very uncertain 
ering the surrounding conditions. They turned to the Gov- 
ernment as a likely haser to relieve them of their burden, and 
having in mind, probably, the Philadelphia post-office adjacent to 
their depot there. proposed to protect themselves in New York by 
a similar arrangement, which has been partly successful. 

It is said that they even went so far as to have plans drawn by 
their own architects for the building which they would allow the 
Government to erect, so that never minding the millions in cost, 
if they didnot pay the bill. their wishes would be met bya build- 
ing co mding in architectural effect with their own station. 
ar i = actually Saree 9 5 not been Ngo Be Tenio, 

ut would not be surprised at anything in view o e first pro- 

made to the post-office authorities. 

Personally, I have endeavored in this matter to be absolutely 
honest and consistent. My purpose has been to protect the Gov- 
ernment and at the same time obtain for New York City what 
was needed at these terminals, and believe I have been fairly suc- 
cessful, and at the same time left matters in such shape as will 
enable the New York City delegation to work for a splendid Fed- 


and 


eral building in the future and secure it. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
eee e t to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection’ 

There was no objection. 

a mies of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
qu 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr.OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 


$ 
ae vious os was ordered. 1 i 
equestion now ison agreeing tothe report. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
aet and by Mr. RosIxson of Indiana) there were—ayes 119, 
noes 89. 
So the conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. OVERSTREET, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS, NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 
House resolution No, 136, for the 8 of Board of Mana- 
gers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, which 

send to the desk, and I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa submits a confer- 
ence report, and asks unanimous consent that the statement be 
read instead of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, which, together with the report, 
are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the resolution 
(H. J. Res, 136) for the appointment of Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 11 of the bill insert the following: John 
M. Holley to succeed John L. Mitchell. his term of service ex- 

iring April twenty-first, nineteen hundred and four;“ and the 
Reet agree to the same. 
J. A. T. HULL, 
Gero. W. Prince, 
James L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
N. B. Scorr, 
J. B. FORAKER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 1 strikes out the name of William R. Shafter 
and inserts the name of Henry H. Markham; and the House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No, 2 is inserting the name of Markham in place 
of Shafter, with a statement that he succeeds Mr. Bonsall. 

Through a clerical error the name of John H. Holley was 
omitted in the second part of the resolution, and that is inserted 
after amendment No. 2; so that the House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to amendment No. 2, and agrees to the same with an 
amendment inserting the name of John H. Holley to succeed John 


L. Mitchell. 
J. A. T. HULL, 
Gero. W. PRINCE, 
James L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. HULL. I move the adoption of the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HuLL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


DECISION ON QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE, 


The SPEAKER. Yesterday, during consideration of the bill 
relating to the use of certain vessels belonging to the United 
States, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran], claiming 
recognition for a question of privilege, proposed a resolution, 
which the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Hon. JOHN DALZELL, a Member of this House and of its Com- 
mittes on Ways and Means, has charged on the floor that the Hon. WILLIAM 
BOURKE CockRan, a Representative from New York and a member of the 
same committee, had been paid money by a political party to support a can- 
didate for the Presidency nominated <a to the er bg which 
the said WILLIAM BOURKE CocKRAN theretofore been affiliated; and 

Whereas the said charge though denied specifically on this floor by the 
aye pee BOURKE CocKRAN not been withdrawn by the said JOHN 

ALZELL; an 

Whereas said charge if true establishes such conduct as should unfit an 
man for membership in this Ho and if false should be so declared an 
its author censured severely: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Members be appointed by the 
Chair to inquire into the truth of said charge, and to report the testimony 
with their conclusions thereon to this House at its session beginning the first 
Monday of December next; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee be, and it is hereby, given full pqwer to 
compel the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such papers 
as the Members thereof may deem necessary to the full and proper discharge 
of the duty hereby im on them. 

The SPEAKER. Rule IX of the House is as follows: 


estions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, ty, and the in ty of its P ; second, 
the rights, reputation, and conduct of Mem individually in their repre- 
sentative capacity only; and shall have precedence of all other questions, ex- 
cept motions to 8 

Now, it is manifest that under the rules of the House the gen- 
tleman from New Vork may not interrupt the orderly course of 
business to present an extraneous matter unless that matter in- 
volves a question relating to the integrity of the House itself, or, 
what is the same thing, the integrity of one of its Members in his 
representative capacity. f 

A preliminary question presents itself first: Does the allegation 
presented in the preamble of the resolution recite accurately the 
charges alleged to be made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

As the language referred to was uttered on the floor, within the 
hearing of all the House, and is a part of the RECORD, it is possi- 
ble for the Chair to form an opinion; but while that is so, the 
question is one of fact, relating to the interpretation of language, 
and more properly belongs to the House itself to decide, should 
the decision of the question of law bring the matter within the 
field of the House’s jurisdiction. Therefore the Chair dismisses 
this branch of the inquiry. 

Assuming the declarations of the preamble to establish prima 
facie wast they assume to establish, is a question of privilege 

ted? 

The Chair is warranted in taking judicial knowledge of the fact 
so abundantly established in the debate that the offense set forth 
as charged against the gentleman from New York, if committed 
at all, was committed while the gentleman from New York was 
neither a Member nor a Member-elect of this House. 

May the House punish a Member for that which he did in his 
capacity as a citizen, before his election as a Member? 

view of the high constitutional importance of this question, 
the Chair on yesterday declined to rule until he had examined the 
precedents thoroughly. He finds that the question has often 
arisen, and that while there has been some diversity of opinion, 
there is in the main a well-defined line of decisions indicating 
that the House may not take such action. 

As early as 1796 the charge was made against Humphrey Mar- 
shall, of Kentucky, a member of the United States Senate, that he 
had committed the crime of perjury in Kentucky eighteen months 


before his election to the Senate. After careful examination the 
Senate found that it did not have jurisdiction under the Constitu- 
tion to take cognizance of the alleged offense. It should perhaps 
be said in this connection that the case of William Blount, who 
was expelled from the Senate in 1797 for treasonable designs 
against the United States, has sometimes been cited as a precedent 


the other way; but the Chair does not find that this icular 
question was di in that case. And the case of John Smith, 
charged with complicity in the alleged conspiracy of Aaron Burr, 
and whose proposed expulsion failed in the Senate in 1807, can 
hardly be drawn into precedent. 

In 1799 the House declined to expel Matthew Lyon for a viola- 
tion of the alien and sedition law, committed while a Member, 
but before his reelection to the then existing House, the point 
being especially urged that his constituents had reelected him 
with a full knowledge of his actual prosecution and conviction. 

In 1858 it was proposed to expel from the House Mr. O. B. Mat- 
teson, who had resigned from the preceding House to escape ex- 
pulsion for corruption in his legislative acts; but the House, after 
careful examination by a committee, declined to punish him, it 
being urged that he wasamenable only to the people of his district. 

Later, in 1875, in a case referred to in section 31 of the Parlia- 
mentary Precedents, the majority of the Judiciary Committee, 
citing the case of Humphrey Marshall, concluded that the Con- 
stitution did not vest in the House jurisdiction to try a Member 
for an offense committed before his election. In that case the 
5 charged was the bribery of Members of the preceding 


ngress. 

It should be stated that this decision was rendered in the full 
knowledge of the famous Credit Mobilier case in the preceding 
Congress, in 1872. when the House censured two Members for 
bribery of fellow-Members, committed before their election to the 
existing House, but while they were Members of the preceding 
Congress. It should be noted that the Members in this case were 
censured on the report of a select committee, and that the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House, in an elaborate report presented by 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, combated strongly 
those conclusions as to the right to pan The report of 1875 
was made in the Congress of which Mr. Randall was Speaker. 

In the case of Brigham H. Roberts, which was referred to yes- 
terday, it was alleged, if the recollection of the Chair is correct, 
that Roberts was actually engaged in the practice of polygamors 
cohabitation not only before his election, but up to the time his 
case was decided. 

The Chair might also refer to the case of William N. Roach in 
the Senate in 1893, wherein the Senate, after debate, neglected to 
investigate a charge that Mr. Roach had been an embezzler at a 
time previous to his election to the Senate. : 

It will be observed that in only one of the cases cited has the 
House assumed to punish a Member for an act committed prior 
to his election to the then existing House, and that case dates to 
a period of great popular excitement. 

As to acts committed outside the House, and haying no relation 
to the legislative capacity of the Member, the Chair finds even 
less grounds for proceeding. 

In 1879 a Member from Louisiana, Mr. Acklen, claiming the 
floor for a question of 3 privilege, asked an investigation 
of a charge that he had committed the crime of seduction in Lou- 
isiana, at a time prior to his election. Mr. John H. Reagan, of 
Texas, having objected that no question of privilege was pre- 
sented, Mr. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, sustained Mr. Reagan's 

ition, holding that the House had no jurisdiction. Mr. Speaker 

ndall expressed his concurrence in Mr. Garfield’s opinion, but 
submitted the case to the House. And the House, without divi- 
sion, decided that no question of privilege was involved. 

Again, in 1884, Mr. William Pitt Kellogg, of Louisiana, asked, 
as a question of privilege, that the House investigate his alleged 
connection with the star-route frauds, certain testimony reflect- 
ing on his conduct having just been given before a committee of 
the House itself. Mr. William R. Morrison, of Illinois. made the 
pa of order that no question of privilege was involved. Mr. 

peaker Carlisle said: 

The House has no right to punish a Member for an offense alleged to have 
been committed previous to the time when ho was elected a Member of the 
House, That has been so frequently decided in the House that it is no longer 
a matter of dispute. 

Mr. Nathaniel J. Hammond, of Georgia, urged that the House 
should not investigate the conduct of a Member at a time prior 
to his election, and on his motion resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Kellogg were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. It does 
not appear that that committee ever rted on the matter. 


So it seems to the Chair that even if it had been alleged on the 
floor that the gentleman from New York had committed an actual 
crime in 1896, and even if it were an ascertained fact that he had 
committed a crime at that time. it would be very doubtful under 
the precedents cited whether or not he would be punishable by 
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this House, and hence, as a necessary consequence, whether or 
not a resolution of investigation would involve a question of priv- 


lege. 

But the Chair feels justified in taking cognizance of the fact 
that what is alleged to be charged constitutes nocrime. At most 
the only question is one as to the propriety of the conduct of a 
private citizen. The House could not rightfully punish him if it 
desired so to do. The Chair thinks that a reading of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Kilbourne v. 
Thom will raise a serious doubt as to whether the House 
could compel a syllable of testimony under this resolution. 

Therefore the Chair holds that the resolution may not be enter- 
tained as a question of privilege. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. From that decision of the 
Chair I respectfully 1 dau 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the appeal be laid on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is not the question upon this motion required to be put 


in the usual form—Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the | B 


judgment of the House? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi appeals from 
the decision of the Chair, and the gentleman from New York 


Ar. PAYNE] moves to lay that appeal on the table. The motion | Sooper 


is in order: it comports with the practice of the House on many 
occasions. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER. The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I call for a division. 

Mr. PAYNE. We must evidently have the yeas and nays 
finally. So I call for them now. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 170, nays 126, 
answering “present” 7, not voting 78, as follows: 


YEAS—170. 
78 Dresser, | i Es — tee 
dams, Drisco ones, Wash. tterson, 
Alexander, Dun ennedy, yne, 
Allen, Dwight, Ketcham, Perkins, 
Ames, i§ Kinkaid, Porter, 
Babcoc: Evans, Knapp, Powers, Me. 
Bartholdt, k, Knopf, wers, 
tes, Fordney, Kyle, T, 
Beidler, Lacey, Roberts, 
Foster, Vt. Lafean, Rodenberg, 
Fowler, Landis, Chas. B. Scott. 
Bishop, nch, Lanning, Shiras, 
Bonynge, Gaines, W. Va. Lawrence, 8 
Bowersock, Gardner, Mich. Lilley Smith, II. 
Bradley, Gardner, N. J Tang erg Smith, Iowa 
Brandegee, Gibson ug w Smith, Samuel W. 
Brick. Gillet, N. Y. ud, th, N 
Brooks, Gillett, Cal. Loudenslager, Smith, Pa. 
Brown, Wis. Gillett, Mass. Lovering, Southard, 
Brownlow, Goebel, McCall, Spalding, 
Burke, raff. McCarthy, Sperry, 
Burkett, Greene, McCleary, Minn. Steenerson, 
Burton, Grosvenor, McCreary, Sterling, 
Butler, Pa. Hamilton, McLachlan, Stevens, Minn. 
Calderhead, McMorran, Bulloway, 
Campbell, Hangen, Mahon, Tawney, 
Capron, Hedge, Mann, Thomas, Iowa 
` Hemenway, sh, Townsend, 
Castor, Henry, Conn, Marshall, Van Voorhis, 
Conner, Hepburn, Martin, Volstead, 
Cooper, Hermann, Miller, Vreeland, 
Cooper, Wis. Hildebrant, Minor, Wachter, 
Cousins, Hill, Conn. Mondel, Wadsworth, 
Currier, Hinshaw, Moon, Pa. Wanger, 
Curtis Hitt, Morgan, Weems, 
Daizell, Morrell, Wiley, N.J, 
Davidson, Howell, N.J. Mudd, ifliamson, 
Davis, Howell, Utah Murdock, Wilson, III. 
Dayton, Huff, Needham, Woodyard, 
Deemer, 5 W. Va. Norris, Wright, 
Dlxon, Hull. Olmsted, 
Douglas, Jackson, Md. Otjen, 
Draper, Jackson, Ohio Overstreet, 
NAYS—126. 
Adamson, De Armond, Hill, Miss. Little, 
Baker, Denny, Hitchcock, Live: 
Bartlett, Dickerman, Hopkins, Livingston, 
Bassett, Dinsmore, Houston Lloyd, 
Beall, Tex. Field, Hughes, N. J. McAndrews, 
Bell, Cal. nley, Humphreys, Miss. McNary, . 
Benny, Fitzgerald, A Macon, 
Benton, Fitzpa Johnson, Maddo: 
Bowers, aod, Jones, Va. Ma 
Brantley, Gaines, Tenn. Kehoe, Meyer, La. 
le, arber, Keliher, Moon, Tenn. 
Broussard, Garner. Kitchin, Claude Padgett, 
Brundidge, Gi Kitchin, Wm. W. 
Burnett, line, Patterson, N. C. 
Candler, Goldfogle, Klutta, tterson, Tenn. 
Cassingham, ru = Lamar, Fla 
Clark, Hamiin, Lamar, Mo, Pi 
Clayton, Hard Lamb, Pujo, 
N.Y Lewis, 10 
Cowhe: Hay, Lind, Ran Tex. 
Crowiey, Henry, Tex. Lindsay, Ransdell, La. 
pe eee 


Richardson, Ala. Sherley, Stephens, Tex. Wad 
Rider, Shull, Suis allat 
Rixey, Swans, Webb, 
Robinson, Ark. Slayden, Talbott, Wiley, Ala. 
Robinson, Ind. Small. Ta te, illiams, III 
Rucker, h, Ky. Taylor, 
Russell, Smith, Tex Thayer, x. o, Wilson, N. Y. 
00 omas, N. ynn, 
Sendder, Son Underwood, or. 
Shackleford, Spight, Vandiver, 
Sheppard, Stanley, an T, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”"—7. 
Bede, Dovener, Miers, Ind. Ruppert. 
Cochran, Mo. Gilbert, Otis, 
NOT VOTING-78. 
Adams, Wis. Darragh, Landis, Frederick Robertson, La, 
Aiken, Davey, La. Legare, Saar orci 
ms Davis, Fia. Lester, herman, 
Dougherty, Lever, Shober, 
Boutell, Eme Littauer, Sibley, 
Bowie, Foster, ~ Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brown, Pa. Fuller, Lucking, napp, 
* 
r 
Burleigh, Goulden, Mahoney, Stafford, 
urleson G Metcalf, Sullivan, Mass. 
Butler, Mo Grit, Nevin $ ullivan, N. Y. 
er, 
Caldwell, 5 — Pearre, Trimble, 
Connell, Hearst, Pinckney, Warner, 
„Tex. Holliday, Prince, arnock, 
denn Howard, as Es. 7 
mpacker umphrey, Wash. eisse. 
ia rept Richardeon, Tenn. 
Daniels, unter, b, 
So the motion to lay the a; on the table was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. GRIGGS. 

On this vote: 

Mr. LirraveR with Mr. BURLESON. 

Mr. Brown of Pennsylvania with Mr, CALDWELL, 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

For this day: 

Mr. CusaMAN with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Goocu. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington with Mr. BANKHEAD, 
For remainder of the day: 

Mr. Nevin with Mr. SPARKMAN. 4 
Mr. SouTHwick with Mr. AIKEN, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
pone on the amendments of the House to bills of the following 
titles: 

S. 2134. An act to connect Euclid place with Erie street; 

S. 3869, An act for the extension of Albemarle street; 

8. 2710. An act for the opaning of connecting highways on the 
east and west sides of the Zoological Park, District of Columbia; 

8. 127. An act authorizing the joining of Kalorama avenue; and 

S. 2621. An act for the widening of V street NW. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 


the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 


Representatives was requested: 

S. 3043. An act for the relief of the estate of the late John 
Jacoby; and 

S. 4236. An act to pay claimants for to private prop- 
erty by reason of mortar practice at Fort Preble, Me., Fort Win- 
throp. Mass., Fort Hamilton, N. V., and Fort H. G. Wright. N. V., 
as reported by board of army officers constituted to ascertain the 
same. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 10077. An act granting a pension to Julia A. Henderson; 

H. R. 11122, An act to amend an act to prohibit the passage 
of special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial 
indebtedness, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution providing for the publication 
of 50,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle. 
EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES VESSELS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2263) to 
require the employment of vessels of the United States for pub- 


lic 1 
. The gentleman from Ohio calls up Senate 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give notice to the 
House that at the close of the speech of the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. LirrLeriip), I shall demand the previous question npon 
the passage of this bill. I yield to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
that the genem is going to call the previous question at the 
close of the speech of the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. How long a time do you yield 
to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He will be entitled to an hour under the 


rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. How much time has beenconsumed on each side in the 
discussion of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has consumed 
ninety-five minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi seventy 


minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] was upon this bill, the speech 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] was upon this 
bill. So that it would appear to me that the Speaker's account 
of the time consumed must be wrong. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not informed of any other speech 
that has been made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ninety-five minutes upon this 
side. [Pointing to the Republican side.] 

The SPEA . The Clerk's memorandum is that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Maine speaks an hour, then I submit, in all fair- 
ness, that there should be given to this side of the Chamber a suf- 
ficient length of time to equalize the amount of time consumed 
upon the bill on that side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. S er, I have this to say: I pro- 
pose to have a vote upon this bill some time between now and 5 
o'clock on the passage of the bill, and I am willing to deal very 

erously in the distribution of the time. There will be no 
Remand for more than five or ten minutes on this side. 
Mr. W of Mississippi. Well, now. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Listen to me. After the speech of the 
tleman from Maine. Now, unless there is a conference report, 
and those matters which can drive me off the floor which shall 
absorb the time, there will be no difficulty in giving the gentle- 
man a reasonable allowance of time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that 
pate upon this bill be divid ually between the two sides, 
and that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] control the 
time on that side of the Chamber, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Spicut] control the time on this side of the Cham- 
ber. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a number of times during this 
session, when the House was considering appropriation bills, that 
side of the House have had from one to two hours more of time 
than this side had; so that the time has not been divided equally, 
and they owe us time for that reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh! 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam unwilling that there shall be that division 
in view of the condition of the business of the Honse, 

The SP. . The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. One word. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman, before he takes his seat, to the fact 
that this was substantially agreed to by the gentleman from 
Maine . before we took a recess yesterday. 

Mr. PA 4 yf well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The RECORD will show it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not hear any such agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The House heard the conver- 
sation of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] and my- 
e upon that subject; the gentleman Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I make this 5 to gentlemen on 
the other side that the vote on this lbe taken at 4 o'clock, 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments, and that the time between now and that hour shall 
be equally divided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will agree to that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the best I can do, I will say to the 
gentleman from Maine. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the vote shall be taken on this bill after two hours 
of debate, the time to be equally divided between the two sides. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Maine. [Loud applause on the Republican side.) 

Mr. LEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under the existing condi- 
tions I have no doubt I will be pardoned if I do not spend any 
time discussing the specific provisions of this bill. This is a bill 
that provides for carrying the supplies of the Army and Navy by 
the American merchant marine. It is for that purpose and is 
intendei as an aid in its upbuilding and development. I agree 


with the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Cooxran 
that the underlying principle of this bill, being the purpose to ai 
by the Government this branch of our industries, is a legitimate 
pee of the doctrine of protection. and in that respect it is in 
line with the well-settled policy of this country. Every consid- 
eration involved in its support is a consideration that would 
equally as well apply in a discussion of the question of protection 
generally. 

Now, inasmuch, Mr. Speaker, as it is my purpose during the 
course of this discussion to refer to a greater or less extent to the 
Republican policy of protection and the assaults that have been 
made thereon and the respective attitudes of the contending par- 
ties with reference thereto, it is entirely proper for me to suggest 
that the remarks that I thus make for that purpose will be en- 
tirely germane to the pending bill. It has been the privilege of 
the House during the last few days to witness upon this floor 
some very unusual and remarkable displays of parliamentary elo- 

uence. The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 

OCKRAN], with his splendid natural abilities and his magnifi- 
cent talents, has contributed in a large and remarkable degree to 
that oratorical display. 

I congratulate the gentlemen vpo the other side; I congratu- 
late the gentlemen upon this side; I congratulate the country upon 
the return of the distinguished gentleman from New York (hr. 
Cockran] to legislative duties upon this floor as a representative 
of that great Empire State. [Applause on the Democratic vas] 
It affords me great pleasure to recognize his superb ability an 
his great capacities. It is a pleasure to meet him, it is a pleasure 
to know him, and it is an unalloyed pleasure, particularly at this 
time and under these circumstances, for me upon this side to hear 
him, I wish to say in the first instance, Mr. Speaker, that I was 
very much interested in the presentation made by my distin- 
guished friend. The theories that underlie the doctrine of free 
trade are by no means new or novel. 

The arguments that are supposed to sustain and maintain that 
chimerical and utopian theory for fiscal legislation have long 
been threadbare, frayed out, toil worn, travel stained, moth-eaten, 
and they now achieve a new distinction and attraction by their 
oratorical display from the gentleman from New York. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I wish to call the attention of 
the House and of the country to the fact that the gentleman from 
New York spent little time in developing the metaphysical 
theories, the general line of argument and discussion that is sup- 
posed to lie behind and justify the doctrine of free trade. On the 
contrary, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran], instead 
of arguing that proposition and presenting it in any degree asa 
logical condition, sustained by reason and argument addressed to 
this House and to the country, devoted his time largely to an as- 
sault—vituperative, vilifying, and, since the speech of the gentle- 
man yesterday afternoon. lam compelled by an adherence to truth 
to say, a demagogic assault—upon the doctrine of protection to 
American labor and industry. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I will not meet the gentleman upon that ground. 

The gentleman mistakes epithets for argument and denuncia- 
tion for demonstration. I will not degrade myself to the level of 
assault and vilification and vituperation in a discussion of a great 
question that concerns the welfare, the 1 and the pros- 
perity of a great people. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
welcome any contribution to any public discussion that tends to 
illuminate the situation and contribute thereto information, no 
matter from what source it may come or what its inspiration may 
be, because in this country we are mainly interested, our constit- 
nents are interested, in the rightful determination of these t 
questions. The purpose of parliamentary deliberations should be 
the ascertainment and the development of the truth, and that 
3 Mr. Speaker, contributions to the discus ion from both 
sides. 

Now, while I recognize, Mr. Speaker, that the performance of 
the distinguished tleman from New York, for whom I enter- 
tain the highest degree of admiration. upon Saturday last was 
one of the finest laurels that he has added to his reputation dur- 
ing a long and illustrious career, I feel bound to say that his dis- 
cussion added nothing to the sum of human knowledge and did 
not increase the store of human wisdom. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] If the gentleman had confined himself in the 
discussion to the metaphysical, logical, and syllogistical proposi- 
tions that from the time of Adam Smith down through Peel and 
Cobden and Bright, until we reach men of this generation, have 
been relied upon by distinguished men for the purpose of sustain- 
ing that propagan „it might perhaps have been thought neces- 
sary to indulge from this side in defense of this policy in equally 
theoretical discussion in answer thereto, but yet even then, Mr. 
Speaker, I should doubt somewhat the utility of that sort of dis- 
cussion. 

Abstract theories concern very little rm popie for whom we 
legislate. Mere abstract theory never a stomach, clothed 
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a back, built a cottage, started a mill wheel, moved a shuttle, or 
closed a soup house. What do they desire to know? The people 
want to know what the law we enact will do for the country. 
They ure concerned very little as to what theory produces legisla- 
tion, whether protection or free trade, but it is the result of the 
application of the theories in fiscal legislation that concerns the 
welfare, the p rity, and the happiness of a great people, and 
itis by that standard that a liitle later I propose to treat some 
suggestions made by the distinguished gentleman from New York. 
No theory can long stand, no matter how metaphysically and 
how theoretically sound it may be, that can not stand the test of 
the stern and inexorable logic of events. 

Bismarck, one of the greatest statesmen of our time—yes, of 
any time—well said: 

I base my opinion on the practical experience of our time. I see countries 
under protection prospering and countries under free trade decaying. 

Results determine whether or not the American people stand 
by a certain policy. Aud upon results the Republican party in 
this campaign will stand with its feet planted upon the rock. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Before I reach a considera- 
tion of thess suggestions, however, I wish to refer to some things 
which have occurred upon this floor in connection with this dis- 
cussion that in my judgment require a little more than passing 
notice. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] in his 
speech on Saturday called attention to the fact that frequent de- 
mands had been made from this side of the House for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what the issue would be in this campaign 
upon which two great purties would go before the American 
people and submit their contentions to arbitrament at the polls. 

ntil the gentleman arcse in his place on Saturday and gave 
an answer to that question some doubt, perhaps, might have 
existed as to what the issue was to be. Now, for the time being, 
at this stage of the discussion, I assume that the gentleman from 
New York Nee CockraNn] has the right to speak for the men 
who covered him with encomium and sustained him with uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm on Saturday last. Mr. Speaker, I quote now 
from the notes of the speech of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CockRAN], for I have not the benefit of the RECORD, as his 
speech has not yet been printed. He said: 

This suggestion eee ee has brought forth this entire tariff dis- 
cussion, presents therefore clearly the issue between the two parties. It pre- 
sents the issue between seeking prosperity by government interference and 
by the independent labor of the citizen, between pa and individu- 
ry between Republicanismand Democracy. [Applause on the Democratic 

That is to say, the issue between absolute free trade and pro- 
tection. That there may be no doubt as to what kind of an issue 
the gentleman intended clearly appears from his next statement: 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa . HEPBURN], who has just 
concluded, the gallant hero from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], who is as brave in 
facing the reasons of his adversaries as the bullets of his enemies, have both 
challenged us to name the issue on which this Presidential campaign must 


I suppose he meant the alleged reasons of his adversaries. 

Remember what I have just quoted as to what the issue was, 
the issue between free trade—bold, blatant, bare, and uncovered— 
and protection to American industry; that is what the gentleman 
aside for. Then,in order to make it absolutely certain that this 
was to be the issue, he says: 

Why, sir, this issue— 

Referring to the issue between free trade and protection— 
is ae clear by every word that has fallen from the lips of any Member of 

ouso, 

Now, whether he had in his mind the concluding su, ion of 
my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] when he 
said that the bugle note of this campaign was to be tariff reduc- 
tion and genuine reciprocity, or whether he had in mind the ar- 
ticle written in the magazine by the distinguished minority 
leader of this House, I do not know; and let me say in passing, 
Mr. Speaker, that I have the highest admiration and respect, not 
only for the ability of the distinguished minority leader of this 
House, but for his character and integrity, and a little later I de- 
sire to put that integrity and that character to the test by some 
inquiries I propose to propound. 

is, free trade against protection, was the issue on Saturday, 
applauded to the echo—aye, greeted with amens upon the other 
side—yes, greeted with howls and yells and cheers such as never 
have occurred in this 5 since the distinguished 
gentleman, Hon. William L. Wilson, was carried in triumphal 
procession upon the shoulders of his friends out of this room and 
returned thereto a stricken corpse in the shape of the Gorman- 
A tariff bill. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 

e. 

That was on Saturday. A change came o’er the spirit of his 
dreams. Twenty-four hours roll around, forty-eight hours roll 
around, seventy-two hours roll around, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cockran] again addresses the American Con- 


r 


gress, and incidentally thereto the American people. What then? 
r. Speaker, I am still deprived of the printed record of the sec- 
ond speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]; but 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] then very mildly 
informed the House of his suggestion of the issue, although re- 
ceived, I am bound to say, in some quarters with more or less 
belated fervor, and the gentleman no doubt realized that when 
exposed to theair, when this skeleton of free trade had been taken 
from its prison house and exhibited to the country in all its naked- 
ness and enormity, it was not greeted with that degree of cheer 
that he perhaps expected, when reflection ensued. 

Yesterday he said the issue will not be the tariff, but it will be 
the question of depriving youof the opportunity of robbing the 
Treasury of the proceeds of the revenue.” 

Now, let memake this suggestion tomy friend. When the gen- 
tleman made that suggestion he well knew—I do not know that 
I will go so far as tosay that—he ought to have known that it was 
without foundation. How much the gentleman knows about 
these things I do not quite understand, because I have here the 
notes of his speech, in which he suggests that the revenues col- 
lected for the purpose of carrying on the Government are, in 
some respects, collected in a manner that no one is able to as- 
certain; and yet, without money and without price, simply by 
a letter addressed to a Department of this Government, that can 
be ascertained in detail without any difficulty, indicating, per- 
haps, a lack of thorough study on the part of the gentleman from 
New York upon these great questions, and indicating the further 
fact that the gentleman is happier and more successful when he 
swings himself into the upper ether, with his feet away from the 
earth. unhampered by facts, to engage in these magnificent ora- 
W [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 

can side. 

But that was not the real reason for changing the issue. The 
gentleman from New York in that speech of Tuesday, drawn out 
by the controversy with my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL|]—in which controversy I desire to say here 
and now I take no part. because it is no affair of mine but in the 
speech drawn out by that controversy the gentleman from New 
York went further and said—not that this suggestion was the 
reason, that was thrown in merely because it filled the mouth with 
a well-rounded rhetorical period—the gentleman said they did not 

2 to make the tariff an issue because—why? Because they 


could not enact that proposition, as announced on Saturday last, 


into a law for four years, on account of the fact that the Repub- 
lican party is intrenched in the Senate of the United States for four 
years to come. Now, that may be a source of satisfaction to the 
country, but it does not add anything to the weight of the gentle- 
man’s argument, or furnish a reason for his withdrawing the tariff 
as an issue, as I shall show in a moment. 

Here is the proposition: The tariff was an issue on Saturday; on 
Tuesday, having discovered that it met, on refection, with a chilly 
reception, he finds that the tariff is not an issue. Why? Simply be- 
cause his party can not enact that principle into law. Then, we 
have the Democracy in this position in this campaign: They have no 
issue, because they have no principle that they can enact into law. 
Every other issue, outside of free trade, is afflicted with the same 
infirmity, so that they stand in this interesting position on the 
threshold of a national campaign, with no courage to stand 
behind or present any principle or any issue, because they can not 
make it the law of the land. [Laughterand applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Therefore by this token they will have no principles and no 
issues in this campaign. Not so unusual a position for the De- 
mocracy as might at first blush appear. 

It may be that this accounts for this puerile and driveling and 
inconsequential nondescript known as the Democratic platform” 
adopted in the recent New York convention, which attempts to 
work an infusion of confusion into the political situation. Itmay 
be that the gentleman from New York, coming from that conven- 
tion, having been present at the adoption of the resolutions there, 
fully well understood that the Dem did not dare to proclaim 
any proposition in that platform that had either beginning or end, 
application here or elsewhere, or had any idea of definiteness 
whatever connected with it, because, forsooth, the Democratic 
pe can not enact any of their propositions into the law of the 

and. God be praised that they can not, because the country is 
protected from Democratic legislation for at least four years to 
come, > matter what may happen to the Presidency or to this 
Chamber. 


Now, that is the attitude of our friends. What is there, then, in 
the absence of principles or issues that holds the Democratic party 
together to-day? Nothing under heaven but the cohesive power 
of public plunder;” and their organization has well been char- 
acterized as a conspiracy for plunder and spoils—without prin- 
ciples and without issues; or, so far as the gentleman from New 
York is concerned, with an issue that he stays with and sleeps 
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with about three days before he hauls it in for temporary repairs. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

But, Mr. Speaker, these are simply preliminary suggestions re- 
lating to the controversy now pending. We have platforms in 
this great country. The parties meet in national convention and 
lay down in their ee ge which they are sup- 


posed to stand. ell, I feel bound to say that the platforms of 
some of these ies are to the criticism suggested in the 
article written by our friend Dooley, when he described the candi- 
dacy of Admiral George Dewey for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

You know Dooley said that he asked Mr. Dewey, What’ll I 
say your platform is?” 

“Platform!”’ 

“ You have to stand on a platform.” 


“Ido, do I? Well, I don’t. Ill stand on no platform and I'll 
hang on nosthrap. Whatd’ye think the Prisidincy is—a throlley 
car’ ” 

His idea was that a platform is something to get in on. 

Now, too many of the platforms are of that character. My 
friends will meet in convention in St. Louis, after this demonstra- 
tion here upon the floor of this House, that indicates more clearly 
than anything else can their real purpose. and, I am frank to say, 
the sincere purpose, the honest the courageous purpose 
of our friends upon the other side, use upon this question of 
the tariff we differ, not only congenitally, but constitutionally, 


fundamentally, and elementally, and there is great opportunity | tented 


for wide and honest difference of opinion, and I concede to m 
friends upon the other side honesty and candor whenever—mar 
you—whenever and wherever they stand by the principles in 
which they believe. They will have a convention in St. Louis. 
5 will there adopt a platform. 


closed by the gentleman from New [Mr. CockRAN] on this 
floor, amid this tremendous enthusiasm from the other side. If 
you will write it inte that platform, we will bury that magnificent 
old ruin, otherwise known as the Democracy, so deep in November 
that no plummet will ever findit. [Applause on Republican 
Bid 


e. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my own judgment is that it is a matter of 
very small consequence, so far as we are concerned and so far as 
is concerned, what the platform may be that is 
adopted in St. Louis, because it is not altogether the platform that 

ill tell the sto The gentlemen whom I am now addressing, 
sitting on the other side, men of intelligence, and character, and 
candor, and, so far as I know now, of courage, they are the men 
who will determine the policy of the Democratic party in the next 
American Congress, if the of this country, by any suspen- 
sion of their intelligence, or a of knowledge and perception, 
should inadvertently return them to power in this House. 

So it is a matter of very small uence to us, and of very 
small consequence to the 3 as to what the platform in St. 
Louis may be. The distinguished gentlemen upon the other side, 
to a very large degree, have already been nominated for reelec- 
tion. and I can express no kinder or heartier wish to the constitu- 
ents they represent than by saying I hope they will be returned to 
this body hereafter as they have been heretofore. What we want 
to know, and what the country wants to know, is the policy that 
the gentlemen on the other side of this House propose to enact 
nts tae: Is it the policy of the speech of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLark], who reconciles himself with 
ody pagers And e tion that if an unknown land 
could be discovered and peopled with some individuals who had 
a high degree of civilization, that there, on the virgin soil, wi 
new and a fresh opportunity, he would introduce them to the 

lories and the grandeur—and, I covered with the aurora 
8 of the vivid imagination of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cockran]—of free trade. That is his ition; 
but lacking in that opportunity, he wants tariff 
genuine reciprocity.” 

The gentleman Mississippi [Mr. WILLIANS] has his maga- 
zine article. Now. what I should like toask gentlemen upon the 
other side is this: Do they stand upon the speech of the gentleman 
oa amos ans I ies say this, sr the 5 from 

i very loyally and very ap iately and very su 
ively approved the magazine article of the 88 Wis- 
Sissi He said Me. too! Me, too!“ when he had read that. 
Do they stand upon that. or do they stand upon the speech made 
by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockray], 
the newly risen leader of the Democracy—their Ajax of debate 
and parliamentary eloquence, that they all stand behind? Will 
you indorse his propositions? Do you stand by his attitude? Do 

‘ou believe in his purposes? Do you propose to enact them into 

w? I do not know that we can ascertain that fact here and 

now, but I propose in my time to give the distinguished gentle- 


uction and 
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men upon that side an opportunity to say, by yes or no, or by any 
modification or equivocation of yes or no, whether they now 
stand by the principles that they applauded on Saturday last, Do 
you approve, or do you pprove? 

It is clear to the country, and it will be every stump in 
this country, what your purpose is as l as your religious 
belief—because there is rr on earth except religious belief 
that will enable men continually to adhere to a theory that has 
been universally discredited in practice in the American Re- 
public for the forty years. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I want to give you an opportunity now to say: Do you 
approve or do you disapprove of the theory or the sentiments of 
the speech of the from New York? We are entitled to 
know, the country is entitled to know, and I ask the distinguished 
leader of the minority now, does the leader of the minority approve 
the speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cooks and 
his platform in this campaign, or does he disapprove of it? I can 
not compel the gentleman to answer. I will propound the ques- 
tion again. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. “The gentleman” will have 
time to answer in his own time. 

_Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I understand the gentleman will have 
time to answer in his own time, but it does not take long to sa 
yes or no in my time. [Applause on the Republican side. 
understand that the gentleman has all the time he 


make 
somebody believe that they both rg PEE and disapprove of the 
eo tleman from New York [Mr, Cockran]. [Ap- 
plause on the ublican side.] 

Now, I ask the gentleman, and he can take his own time—I do 
not desire to be disagreeable—Do you approve or do you disap- 
prove? Will you say, and will you say now, or will you remain in 
your seat and wait until you get pe time, when, with your in- 
genuity better collected, you can e a more ingenious answer 
to that conundrum? [Applause on the Republican side.] I pause 


for an answer. [No answer.] 

Well, I will go over to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
who is doing me the great honor of listening to me, and I appre- 
ciate it. I have a very great admiration for the abilities of the 
gentleman from Missouri. I will go to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, I want you to bear in mind this fact that the tleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. W IIaus]. the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cockran], the gentleman Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. COOPER] 
Committee on Waysand Means. I have fo: who is the other 
Democratic member of that committee. I do not wish h.m to 
feel that he is unknown to fame, but 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, yess the gentleman from Louisiana, 
and I have something to say about Louisiana before I get through. 
I have a great respect for that State, and voted with him on some 
questions upon this floor. 

I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri whether he will 
say *‘ yes” or “no?” he disapprove, or does he approve? I 
pause for a reply. 

Mr. CLARK. If the House will give me an hour, you will hear 
that I will knock some of the props ont from under your speech. 
[Loud cheers on the Democratic side.] No man by answering 
ves or no” can here zepis one hour of cheap demagoguery. 


are members of the 


[Laughter and applause on Democratic side. | 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I su that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri wants an hour to indulge in villification and vituperation? 
Mr. CLARK. No. sir. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, I am willing that the gentlem an 

shall say yes or no.“ He was here on Saturday when thar 

h was made. Did the gentleman hear it? Did not the gen- 
eman applaud it? Had it the gentleman's approval or not? 

Mr. CLARK. I reply that if the House will give me an hour I 
will answer your Cries of “Answer!” Answer!“ cn 
the Republican side.] I will say, so far as I am concerned, I haye 
not shortened this time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I have not shortened it, I will say to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. But your side have. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Iam willing to give the gentleman from 
now until the end of the campaign to answer the speech. 

Mr. CLARK. Oh. yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, But all you have got to do now is to say 
s: yes os or * no.” 

Mr. CLARK. Well, now I will make you a fair proposition: 
[Cries of Answer the question!“ on the Republican side.] You 
and I will hire a hall downtown after Congress adjourns and de- 
bate this proposition. [Loud cheers on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LIPTLEFIELD. Now, I have listened to the hilarity on 
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the other side. Will any other man rise in his place and tell me 
Whether that means yes“ or “no?” [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. | 

Mr. BAKER. I will answer. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Fools rush in where angels dare not 
tread.” [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BAKER. I will give you an answer. 

The SPEAKER protempore (Mr. Lawrence). Thegentleman 
is not in order. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York Mr. Cockran] upon the apparent fact that he has one 
follower left. There is one man left on the Democratic side who 
has the moral courage to say that he is ready to give an answer. 
He conld have said yes or “no” while he was trying. 

Mr. BAKER. You refused me sn opportunity. [Great laugh- 


ter. 

ite LITTLEFIELD, Well, now, Isuppose I ought to be frank, 
and I had a reason for that. It did not impress me that any sug- 
gestion that the gentleman from New York might have concealed 
about his person would very much tend to illuminate the ques- 
tion under discussion. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BAKER. Yon had better accept the challenge of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri for a joint debate on that. 

The 1 tempore. The gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Iwould like to say about that entire mat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker—I would like to say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that while I feel greatly indebted to him for his kindness 
and his courtesy, I have not been on the lecture platform in that 
capacity, but I am not Mr. William Jennings Bryan and e 
in the business of hiring halls for the purpose of enabling me to 
communicate my views. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to venture an answer 
to the gentleman, to some extent. Now, if the gentleman really 
desires information as to what we think upon this side of the 
House [Cries of “ Yes or no” from the Republican side.] 

Wait a moment. If the gentleman wishes information upon our 

sition, if he actually desires some gentleman over here to state 
it—for if he does not wish that his play of asking a certain ques- 
tion over and over again is purely play—I will say what I think 
the position of the Democrats is with respect to the tariff, to take 
off or to lower duties wherever the duties as they now are shelter 
trusts or enable people to manufacture things in this country un- 
der those duties 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman does not wish to project 
himself into this for the purpose of making a speech. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; I do it for the purpose of gratifying 
the gentleman and giving him information, if he really wishes it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. May I make this suggestion? I know 
the gentleman from Missouri to be a man of extraordinary and 

unusual intelligence and acuteness of perception. The only ques- 
tion I asked was this: When you heard the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cockran] make his speech on Saturday, without any 
equivocation, with cou and with frankness that does great 
credit to his intellectual integrity and his political courage, he 
declared with no uncertain sound what his view of this ques- 
tion was. Now, if the gentleman agrees with him, I submit with 
great candor that he can say yes or no. He can say that he does 
or he does not. If the gentleman does not agree with him I do 
not care to have the discussion at this time illuminated by the gen- 
tleman's suggestions, 7 8 I have very great respect for the 
gentleman. This is asimple proposition. Does the gentleman 
approve of that speech or disapprove of it? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Let me answer it in my own way 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Let me ask 

Mr. DE ARMOND (continuing). And that is that each man 
407 here has his own opinion and expresses it and is responsible 

or it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Will the gentleman from Missouri be 
kind enough to express his opinion? I ask the gentleman not to 
take up my time, because I have only fifteen minutes more, and I 
have not begun this speech yet. Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to express his opinion? I do not insist upon a categorical 
answer. Does he approve or does he not approve? Is not that a 
fair proposition? Is not that plain? Does the gentleman approve 
or disapprove of any part of the speech made by the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will answer, but I will preface the an- 
swer, however. by saying that no man is authorized to state the 


ponton of the Democratic party, and the other men are not bound 
what is Sees perosi: man. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I asked for the gentleman’s individual 


opinion. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. The gentleman from New York spoke for 
two hours and embraced a world of propositions. As to the effect 
of that speech and as to the purpose of that speech to drive into 
absolute, abject silence and helplessness the people upon the other 
side of the House I fully approve and indorse. [Applause on the 
Democratic side, and cries of Oh! Oh!” on the Republican side.] 

As to the opinion of the gentleman from New York upon the 
tariff question, I think I am of the opinion that as to that matter 
Iam better qualified to express my views, than heis to express my 
views. I leave him to express his views and when I have oppor- 
tunity I will express mine. [Derisive cries on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Do not interrupt. 

Mr. DEARMOND. The Democratic party is declaring for a 
revision of the tariff so as to drive from shelter behind it the trusts 
that are now robbing the people; they will declare for taking off 
the duty or lowering the duty whenever the effect of its imposi- 
tion has been and is demonstrably to enable the people benefited 
by that duty to rob at home and tosell their wares cheaper abroad. 
58 eae on the Democratic side.] Is the gentleman opposed to 

t? 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman will state his position, if 
he gets time, on the floor of this House, when he reaches it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes or no—is the gentleman 
opposed to that? Isthegentleman opposed to what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DR ARMUOND] said then—yes or no? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman is opposed to 
the 5 made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE AR- 
MOND 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Wait a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I know. The gentleman is 
not only making his speech, but is asking questions and insisting 
upon an answer, yes or no. Now, then 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will answer it; but I shall answer it 
when I get ready, just as the gentleman says he will answer it. 

Laughter on the. Democratic ade. I will not answer it now. 
Laughter on the Democratic side.] Oh, do not get disturbed. 
Cries of “ Yes or no!” on the Democratic side.] Mr. Speaker, I 
ecline to yield further. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic — 5 Mr, Speaker, I decline to yield further unless the 
gentleman Missouri [Mr. Dz ArMoND] will answer the 
question I have asked him, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, brethren, you need not think that 
you are ptt 0 other side, because you do not. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am not trying to disturb 
the gentleman; I am trying to accommodate him. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LAWRENCE). Does the gentle- 
man from Maine yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz 


ARDI 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Only to answer that question which the 
gentleman has not answered. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] what, in the confusion, he 
evidently did not hear or has overlooked—that I had just put to 
him a categorical question, requiring an answer, yes or no, as to 
whether he is in favor of such tariff revision as will drive the 
trusts from the shelter behind the tariff wall, such tariff revision 
as will take off all that part of the duties on such articles as those 
who have profited by them are selling abroad cheaper than they 
are selling at home? I would like to have an answer, yes or no, 
to that. [Cries of Yes or no!” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the other 
side need not feel disturbed, for if time furnishes opportunity they 
will hear exactly my views on that proposition, and they will hear 
it yes or no. But I wish to state that I am not to be diverted by 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz Armonp], 
elusive and oily as he is, from obtaining an answer to the question 
I put to him. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND rose. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is the gentleman through answering— 
not making a speech? The gentleman understands the proprieties 
of this situation. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, At least I think he does. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The gentleman thinks he does, too; but 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] unwittingly and 
unintentionally does the gentleman from Missouri an injustice. 
The gentleman from Missouri. observing the great perturbation 
of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] and the anxious 
desire of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] to have 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De ARMOND] say something 
at a particular time, undertook to accommodate the gentleman, 
if he could. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Is that all? [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side.] 
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Mr. DEARMOND. That is all, unless the gentleman needs 
some more. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. So that the gentleman rose in his place 
and proceeded not to answer the question and not to illuminate 
the question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I did answer the question. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Perhaps the gentleman wishes to go and 
hire a hall himself. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Per- 
haps the gentleman also wants to a nS ‘a ween hears 

. LITTLEFIELD] to join him in hiring a > 

Mr. DEARMOND. Isaid I answered the gentleman's question. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman has not answered it and 
he knows he has not. The gentleman undertook to answer the 
question by asking the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] 
another question. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, I will answer it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Well, is that all the answer the gentle- 


man will make? 
- Mr. DE ARMOND. a I would like to answer more, if the 


gentleman desires me to. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No, not on that sameline. If the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. De ArMmonp] is willing to rest in the 
RecorD with the assertion that he has made anything like an in- 
gennous and fair and decent effort to answer that question, I am 
willing to leave it in the Recoxp in that way, and I will call his 
attention to this fact 

Mr. DE ARMOND rose. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield any further 
now. Iam through with seeking that kind of information from 
the gentleman from Missouri Da Armonp]. [Applause on 
the 8 side and laughter on the Democratic side.] I 
have clearly demonstrated that no gentleman on the other side 
dares deny that he approves of the free-trade declarations of the 
gentleman from New York . CocKRAN], which were ap- 

pongo such uncontrolla — 55 sy do they dare 

eny that they propose to enact them into law w opportunity 
is afforded. Soar let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. De Anuoxp] to this fact. The gentleman 
seems to be disturbed by trusts, and I trust that he may have 
read the platform adopted by the late Democratic convention 
in New York, upon which the great unknown and recently 
discovered is expected to be nominated and make this run for the 
Presidency. Let me read this to the gentleman: 

Corporations chartered by the State must be subject to just regula- 


By whom do you think? 

by the State in the interest of the people. 
Applause and lau ee eee eee ee 
n they are de the regulations to w. corporations 
must be subjected and confine it to the State, the inference is that 
bey intend to exclude Federal control. 
he Republican party says that these must be sub- 
ject to regulation by the State, and in addition thereto, by the 
ederal Government, the latter being the only body can 
effectively regulate them. Go into this campaign and ratiocinate 
about trusts with pharisaical and hypocritical declarations in rela- 
tion thereto, and have facing you this proposition of the convention 
of the State of New York, that you propose in effect to take sed — 
rations out from under interstate control and put them un 
State control. By that interesting process—dictated, I understand, 
by August Belmont of New Vork you eliminate the Federal con- 
trol of trusts and combines and the ity to regulate and 
control interstate commerce, so far as it may undertake to drive 
out trade monopolies. 

Having spent some considerable time in unavailing efforts to 
acquire information from our friends on the other side or to get an 
answer from them. I will proceed with the discussion. coun- 
try will judge whether the Democratic party that sat here and 
vociferously a that speech on Saturday last, with its free- 
trade theories, does or not in its heart approve of its sentiments, 
though it has not a man who dares stand in his place, excepting, 

haps, the other distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 

ar ee p and say that he now approves of it. Even the distin- 

ished gentleman from New Yor 8 CockraNn] who made it 

oes not stand by it. He withdrew it in terms on this floor yes- 
y afternoon. 

What does the Democracy really mean? Are the Democracy in 
favor of free trade? Do they believe in it; and after this mani- 
festation of their attitude. if they are ever vested with power will 
they enact it into law? The Democratic party stands to-day at 
the parting of the ways. One way lies honesty, integrity, consis- 
tency; their real conviction and belief, free trade; but at the 
end of that way is certain defeat. The other way is hypocrisy 
and deceit and the hope that they may cajole the people into be- 
lieving that they will not injure any industry if intrusted with 
power, At its end,if the goal is reached, dangles the Presidency 


and the House of R tatives. So far as it has a conscience 

and a real belief, it is drawn toward defeat: but the attraction of 

the flesh pots of Egypt will turn them from the way of rectitude 

to that of deceit, with the hope of success, however dishonorable. 
of purpose, of course they tremble. 

Gentlemen should not be affrighted at their shadows, because 
people who are affrighted at their shadows gradually shrivel and 
shrink and dwindle until they are not able to cast even a shadow, 
pes . would hardly want to get into that position, 

e it. 

I want to call attention to a suggestion made by the gentleman 
from New York asto prosperity. The gentleman has a very the- 
oretical definition of prosperity. - He says there is no prosperity 
unless it is attained or demonstrated under the formula suggested 
by him. The gentleman has this great peculiarity: He is not 
satisfied with the existence of any known fact unless he can ac- 
count for it in some way by the exercise of his theorizing or 

or syllogistic powers. If he were tobe asked whether 
the sun shone, he would be likely to say: It is now well settled 
that the sun is a stationary and inous body, that the earth re- 
volves on its axis once in twenty-four hours, and during that pe- 
riod every part of the earth’s surface at some point of time is 
exposed to the sun. It is now 5 minutes of 3 p. m; the sun rose 
at a certain time, say 6.30 a, m.: therefore the sun now shines on 
this particular part of the earth's surface. ughter.] 

Now, the ordinary mortal looks ont and says. The sun is shin- 
ing. He knows it without any process of tion or un- 
usual and reasoning. 

When the gentleman from New York strikes this question of 
prosperity, he is troubled by the same difficulty. The ordinary 
citizen looks out over the and ascertains whether or not 
prosperity blesses the country y deren ira whether or not 
earners are employed. whether business is profitable. whether the 
mills are moving, whether the ep houses have been extinguished. 
And if the wage-earners are profitabl sen GAST and money and 
products are being accumulated and distributed throughout the 
community, then we have prosperity. But the gentleman from 


New York says: 

Now, sir, if this definition of be correct it follows that any sys- 

uction of commodities is the system that pro- 

welfare and the prosperity of a people. 
I will take the ganes definition, and I will try the results 
of protection by definition. Any system that tends to swell 
the production of commodities ” is system that gives pros- 
perity to the people. 

In 1890 the amount of the annual productions of thiscountry, ag- 
ricultural, minin, asset PE e aay EE eee 
In 1900 they aggregated 817.867, 076.272. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this vast amount of production was beyond 
all question largely consumed in our own country, because our 
exports during the last few years have been only about $1.200,- 
000,000 and our imports something like $300.000.000, making the 
balance of trade in our favor some five or six hundred millions, 
as the case may be; so that this vast amount of production, sev- 
enteen billions, is consumed by our people. 

It is not hoarded: it is not piled up in the banks; it is not stored 
away. It is manufactured product; it is agricultural product: it 
is the uctof the mine. The gold and silver amounted to only 
about 8173. 000,000. It must have been distributed among the great 
mass of the people. as they. as distinguished from the wealthy 
few. are the consumers of paved gerne This shows an increase 
of production during that of $5,414,882.610, This extraor- 
dinary increase has taken place notwithstanding the fact that the 
years of 1894. 1895, 1896. and 1897, of Democratic Administra- 
tion, were years of deficit in the Treasury. accompanied with a 

yzing panic that threw labor out of employment and arrested 
the development of production, painful facts which makes the in- 
crease all the more remarkable. 

How does that indicate any p: and development? Well, 
the percentage of increase of production from 1890 to 1900 was 
0.43. To be sure, we have increased in population during that 
time, which increase was not affected by the years of panic and 
disaster. But the percentage of increase of population is 0.21 and 
the ee of increase of production is double the percentage 
of the increase of population. The amount of production per 
capita in 1890 was $199; in 1900 it was $234, or $35 per capita more 
in 1900 than in 1890. So that if it were necessary to demonstrate 
a ble and obvious fact that has been conceded upon the other 
side of this House during this session over and over again, that 
magnificent prosperity now blesses this country, we have the 
demonstration by the actual figures involved in its development, 
One test is therefore successfully met, and this is his supreme test. 
Tiris was under the ** system of protection. 

Now, I wish to refer, if the Chair A go to another tion 
involved in the demonstration of the propriety and wisdom and 
utility and value of the Republican policy of the protection of 
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American labor and industry. And in connection with this I will 
invoke a speech made by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York Mr. Cockran] in the Fifty-third Congress when the Gor- 
man-Wilson bill was under consideration. In that the 

ntleman referred to the McKinley bill. The author of it having 
3 that there was no tin- plate production or manufacture 
in this country, and believing that there was capital and labor 
ready to embark in its production, provided for a tariff that. in 
his judgment, would develop an entirely new industry in the Re- 
public. The industry began to develop in the middle of 1891. In 
1894 the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. CockRAN] 
referred to this industry as follows: 

I have already conceded that by protection you can diversify ind: 


ustries. 
I concede, for instance, that SSe tarif may have operated to start a tin-plate 
industry in this country. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 


Treated it more or less as a joke, you see. 
Ihave always heard the existence of tin-plate factories disputed— 


At that very time they had increased from a production of 
2,000. 000 pounds in six months to a production of 160,000,000 
pounds per year. 

Ihave always heard the existence of tin. plate factories disputed; whether 


they exist in country or not is one of the questions which are as puzzlin 
to the human mind as the identity shes man who wore the iron mask, but 


concession to the high-protection doctrine. I admit that you can div 
ind U n; but the question is, should you do it? Js it for the 
best interests of all the people of this country that you should do it? 

I think that is a very fair statement of the test that should be 
ps is to the theory of the protective tariff and to the operation 
of its legislation. that test I propose to measure the Repub- 
lican policy. 

I want to call the attention of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockran], and I want to call the atten- 
tion of my friends on the other side to the fact that this tariff 
legislation originated by William McKinley in 1890 amply sus- 
tains that test. By it, for the first time, a tariff was imposed 
upon tin. It operated for about six months in 1891, and during 
that time there were 2,000,000 pounds of tin plates manufactured. 
In 1902 there were 819,000,000 pounds man In 1900 
the capital invested in that industry was $28,000,000. The amount 
aah paid for wages was $10,000,000, the number of wage- 
earners employed 14,843, the value of the product was $41,322,- 
000, and the estimated wages paid since 1901 are $100,000,000. Here 
we have $10,000,000 per annum, 14,843 people employed, 
$41,000,000 the value of the product, and $100.000,000 paid in 
wages since the development of this industry. Well, from some 
points of view that would be held to demonstrate the efficiency 
and success of this legislation. The distribution of this vast sum 
in wages and the employment of this large number of persons. to 
anyone but a free trader, would seem matters of the conse- 
quence. 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAn] says that 
this policy is plunder; that it is a 8 ean the people; that it is 
levying tribute upon the many for the efit of few; that 
these sums are plund from the people engaged in other indus- 
tries. Now, let me call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the cost of tin plate in this 5 hundred pounds in 1891 
was 85.30. This was the price the domestic consumer paid for 
imported tin at that time. In March, 1904, the cost to the domes- 
tic consumer of tin of domestic manufacture was $3.65. In other 
words, tin plate costs to-day to the domestic consumer per hun- 
dred pounds, under the operation of the protective tariff, $1.65 
less per hundred pounds than it cost in 1891, when the tariff went 
into operation and he supplied himself with the imported article. 
But that does not establish the whole proposition. The gentle- 
man from Missouri . CLARK] said the other day that when 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] made his suggestion in 
regard to steel rails that there had been the same reduction in 
the price of steel rails the world over. Now, if it is true that 
there has been a corresponding reduction in the 3 of tin plate 
abroad compared with the reduction at home, the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Missouri would be applicable here. 

But what is the fact? I have said that in 1891 imported tin 
pat cost the domestic consumer here $5.80 per 100 pounds, 

hat did the same plate cost abroad before importation? Three 
dollars per 100 pounds, 

1215 0 TLLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman give me 
ose 


Mr LEFIELD. Certainly. Tin plate cost here in 1904, 


in March, this very last March, $3.65 per 100 pounds. 
ae WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I did not catch the earlier 
prices. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In 1891 the domestic price of imported 
tin plate was $5.30 in New York. In March, 1904, the domestic 
price in New York of tin of domestic manufacture was $3.65, a 
reduction of $1.65 per 100 pounds. 

In 1891 the price was $3 per hundred pounds abroad. If there 
had been a corresponding reduction in the cost abroad as in the 
cost or price here, there would be very little in the proposition. 


Now, what I say is, that the price of 1903 abroad was $2.90 a hun- 
dred pounds, a reduction of only 10 cents. In other words, there 
has been a saving by virtue of the operation of a protective tariff 
in connection with the tin industry during this period from 1891 
to 1904 to-day of $1.65, and taking off the 0 cents makes it $1.55 
pe hundred pounds. If you had the same reduction abroad as 

occurred at home under this robber McKinley tariff, you 
would have a price abroad to-day of only $1.35 a hundred pounds 
instead of $2.90. Multiply 819,000,000 pounds, the annual pro- 
duction at the present time, by 1.55, instead of 1.65, to allow for 
the reduction in price abroad of 10 cents, and you have 812.694.500 
as the sum that we would now be paying for imported tin in ex- 
cess of what we now pay for the domestic product if there wera 
no tariff. 

If we were buying to-day imported tin, as we were in 1891, and 
as we would be bnt for the protective tariff, we would be paying 
therefor $5.20 instead of $3.65 per 100 pounds. 

In other words, a saving to the American consumer of §12,- 
694,500 by reason of the operation of domestic competition under 


cost | the protection afforded by the tariff, puzzling though it may be 


to the human mind in some instances. It is estimated that at 
least 875.000.000 have been thus saved to the American consumer 
by the operation of the tariff since 1891. This is an illustration of 
how in practical operation the tariff robs and plunders the people 
and of how vicious paternalism may be. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for taking this vote be extended for thirty minutes, 
half of the time to be used by the gentleman from Maine and the 
other half by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAKER. I object, Mr. Speaker. [Great laughter.] I 
can not be insulted upon this floor and then extend any courtesies. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move tht the time for taking the vote 
shall be extended until 30 minutes after 4. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that a motion is not in 
order to extend the time for debate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. L hope the gentleman from New York will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BAKER. “The gentleman from New York” will with- 
draw his objection only when he gets an opportunity to answer 
those insulting taunts of the gentleman from Maine, There! 


(Laughter. ] 
CLARA M. GIHON, 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to call up the conference report on the Senate bill 128, and 
ask the House to agree to the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks to call 
up the following conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Honse to the bill (S. 128) 
8 increase of pension to Clara M. Gihon, having met, 
after and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 


P. J. MCCUMBER, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate, 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


This bill originally passed the Senate at $36 per month, but was 
amended in the House to $30 per month. The result of the con- 
ference is that the Senate a to the Honse amendment. and 
your conferees recommend t C 

H. C. LoupENSsLAGER, 
Gero, R. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, I move the adoption of the report, 
Mr. Speaker. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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ANNIE COLT M’COOK. 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the conference report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3489) 
granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 

H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
GEO. R. PATTERSON, 
Conferees on the part of the House, 


P. J. MOCUMBER, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate, 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


This bill originally passed the Senate at $50 per month, but was 
amended in the House to $30 per month. The result of the con- 
ference is that the House 8 from its amendment, and your 
conferees recommend that the bill pass at $50 per month, as it 
originally passed the Senate. 

H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
GEO. R. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, out of whose 
time is all this going on? 

The SPEAKER. Why. it comes out of the time of the House 
for the consideration of all privileged reports—namely, a confer- 
ence i 

Mr. LIAMS of Mississippi I understand that; but the 
time that has been taken up in other ways? 

The SPEAKER, The ir supposes it comes out of the time 


of all the ; angen] 

Mr. W S of Mississippi. Now, the agreement was that 
the time Asien to be equally divided. That is the question I am 
asking about. 

The SPEAKER. All the time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I want to renew the request made 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Here are some conference re- 


orts. 
D 12 CLARK. I beg pardon; I thought that was all through 
with. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Imove the adoption of the report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed to. 

MARTHA W, CUSHING. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. er, I ask unanimous con- 

sent for the present consideration of the following conference re- 


port. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 8734) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to M W. Cushing, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate agree to the House amendment. 

H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
GEO. R. PATTERSON, 

Conferees on the part of the House, 
P. J. McCumser, 


N. B. Scorr, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


This bill originally passed the Senate at $35 per month, but was 
amended in the House to $30 per month. The result of the con- 
ference is that the Senate agrees to the House amendment, and 
your conferees recommend that the bill pm at $30 per month, 

H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
Geo. R. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


M:. LOUDENSLAGER. I move the adoption of the confer- 
ence report, Mr. Speaker. 
Ile motion was agreed to. 


MARY H. CORNELL, 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons con- 
sent for the present consideration of the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill F a pension to H. Cornell. 

Mr. B TLETT. Are these privileged matters? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following con- 
ference 8 4 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to know whether this requires 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. This is a conference report. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has it been printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. They have not. That is the reason 
I am asking unanimous consent, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not want that to come out of the 
time—— 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; the time is not running at all as com- 
ing out of that agreement. The gentleman from Maine has had 
his hour under the agreement, and the other side has an hour, and 
the hour is not running. 

Mr. BARTLETT. All right, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? [Af ter a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 76) ting 
a pension to Mary H. Cornell, having met, after full and con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 

tive Houses as follows: 
t the Senate agrees to the House amendment. 
H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
Gro. R. PATTERSON. 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
N. B. Scorr, 
P. J. McCumpBer, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


This bill originally passed the Senate at $12 per month, but was 
amended in the House to $8 per month. The result of the con- 
ference is that the Senate to the House amendment, and 
your conferees recommend that the bill at $8 per month. 

H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
Gero. R. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I move the adoption of the report. 
The report of the committee of conference was agreed tg. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota obtained 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House the papers in the 
cam of the bill H. R. 14189, no adverse report having been made 

ereon. 


EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES VESSELS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. CLARK. I rise for the purpose of repeating the request 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] that Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD, of Maine, have fifteen minutes to conclude his speech, and 
that we have one hour and fifteen minutes on this side, to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ,and that 
the time of the vote be postponed to correspond with that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And that the order for the previous ques- 
tion shall stand as it is now. f, 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not care whether it stands or not. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. 5 r, I rise to present a conference re- 
port on the Military Academy appropriation bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report may now be considered and that the 
statement be read inst of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privileged 


report. 
The SPEAKER. The 8 from Pennsylvania submits 
the privileged report which the Clerk will report. 


— 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 264, 
have had the same under consideration and ask leave to report the same with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, Th. ion 2of Rule 
conference to at 8 Ii 6 — — — SG and ea 
is, suspended for the remainder of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the resolution is 
to suspend the rule which requires the printing of a conference 
report in the Recorp before it can be considered in the House 
for the remainder of this session. It is the customary proceeding 
at this stage of the session, and I move the previous question. 

7 The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, what is the ques- 
tion upon which we are now voting? 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon agreeing to a reso- 
lution to suspend the rule requiring the printing of conference 
reports in the RECORD for the remainder of this session. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will limit 
that by saying for two days, I have no objection; but I would not 
care to have it run a week. 

Mr. PAYNE. The previous question has been already ordered, 
and we are not going to stay a week. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 3 
H. R. 7056. An act creating a commission to consider and rec- 
ommend legislation for the development of the American mer- 
chant marine, and for other purposes; 
= a R. 6049, An act granting an increase of pension to Peter B. 
ips; 
H. k. 940. An act granting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 
H. R. 11586. An act to permit the construction of a smelter on 
the Colville Indian Reservation, and for other u 
H. R. 13088. An act to relieve obligors on bonds given to the 
United States upon the exportation to the Philippine Islands prior 
to 1 20, 1901, of articles subject to internal revenus tax; 


an 

H. R. 11135. An act amending an act approved March 8, 1901, 
entitled “An act to proyide for celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United 
States. by holding an international exhibition of arts, industries, 
manufactures, and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea, 
in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri.“ 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13860) making appropriations for the support of the Mili- 
tary Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for 
other purposes. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the Military Academy appropriation bill, and Task unani- 
mous consent that the statement, which is very full, may be read 
instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

The conference report and statement is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13860) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

s That 111 W recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 6, 
, 15, and 22. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 24, 25, and 26, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Of the matter 


inserted said amendment strike out the word “forty-five” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “forty-seven; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Of the matter 


inserted by said amendment strike out the word “six” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word one; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the matter inserted by said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “fifty-three thousand and ninety-six; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line4 of said 
amendment, after the word “available,” insert immediately 
and;” in line 8 of said amendment, after the word available, 
insert except for purchase of lands and water rights; and after 
the word “‘ dollars,” in line 12, insert including the one hundred 
thousand dollars appropriated by act of June twenty-eighth, nine- 
teen hundred and two;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Beginning in 
line 4 of said amendment strike out the following: ‘ construction 
of such buildings as are most immediately necessary“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: necessary construction of cadet 
barracks and such buildings as shall be needed to replace build- 
ings removed in such construction of cadet barracks; and the 
Senate agree to the same. ge 5 

: . WAYNE PARKER, 
F. W. MONDELL, 


Wx. SULZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. E. WARREN, 
R. A. ALGER, 
Jo. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 18860) entitled “An act making appro- 
priation for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1905, and for other p make the fol- 
lowing written statement in anation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the accompanying conference 
report on the amendments: 

Amendment No. 1 gives the first t of the general army 
service $34 a month instead of $25; and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3 correct totals: and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 4, 5,6, and 7 struck off one Spanish instructor, 
at $2,000; and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 8 gave a new clerk and stenographer at $1,200 
instead of $600; and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 10 made a typewriter and copyist avail- 
able all over the library, instead of in one department; and the 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 11 and 12 allow the appointment of this and 
another such clerical assistant by the Superintendent; and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 13 corrects an addition of figures. 

Amendment No. 14 adds $500 to the expenses of Board of Visit- 
ors to cover probable mileage; House recedes. 

Amendment No, 15 adds to contingencies for Superintend- 
ent; Senate recedes. 

- Amendment No. 16 allows $35,000, instead of $33,000, for gen- 
eral repairs and improvements; and House recedes. 


under the direction of the Secretary of War—at a cost of $5,500; 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 20, $110 for a writer; House recedes. 
Amendment No. 21, For the policing of the barracks, supply- 
ing light and plain furniture for the cadets, $9,000,” takes these 
expenditures off the cadets, including cleaning buildings, shoes, 
varnishing belts, and other menial work; and the House recedes. 
These expenses cost each cadet last year $21.18. The amendment 
removes that charge from their salary. 

Amendment No. 22 provides for maintaining a school by teach- 
ers employed Bw? Superintendent, $3,520; Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 23 corrects a footing; House recedes with an 
amendment. : 
_ Amendments Nos. 24 and 25 adds $500 for repairing and renew- 
ing the roof of the cadet laundry; House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 26 simply strikes out the words “‘ to be expended 
without advertising; and House recedes. 

In amendment No. 27 House recedes, with an amendment to per- 
fect the provision about water supply at the Military Academy, 
so as to make the appropriation immediately available and until 
expended and absolutely available for the purchase of land and 
water rights, and that the total appropriation of $400,000 is inclu- 
sive of $100,000 appropriated in 1902. 

‘As to amendment No. 28 the House recedes, with an amend- 
ment. The House had provided that the necessary enlargement 
of the cadet barracks might be proceeded with, before the whole 
cost is ascertained, upon detailed p’ans. The Senate amended to 
allow the construction of such buildings as are immediately 
necessary.” By the conference amendment such construction 
may include the necessary construction of cadet barracks and of 
such buildings as shall be needed to replace buildings removed 
by such construction of cadet barracks which are planned to oc- 
cupy the site of some of the present quarters. 

R. WAYNE PARKER. 
F. W. MONDELL. 
WX. SULZER. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. PARKER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, three or four minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman desire to speak now, or 
shall I s first? 

Mr. SLAYDEN.. No; I misunderstood what the gentleman 
was doing. 5 

Mr. PARKER. I will yield later to the gentleman. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to inform the House in regard to the West Point 
appropriation bill that it simplified itself very much yesterday. 

he amendments that had been put on by the Senate included 
$2,000,000 and more for camp grounds or maneuver grounds, an 
entire change in the organization of the Ordnance Department, 
and a like entire change and reorganization of the Medical De- 
partment. 

It was the opinion of the members of the committee that we 
should have to dispute to the end such an invasion of the House’s 

rerogative of legislation as was involved in those amendments. 

‘ortunately by the action of the Senate itself two of those amend- 
ments, relating to the organization of the departments, were 
stricken off as involving general legislation, and the third, as to 
camp maneuver grounds, was stricken off because it was not ger- 
mane to the bill, and the bill therefore came before the confer- 
ence in its proper form. 

In the two most important provisions of the bill, which often 
in such matters come at the end, the House and the Senate con- 
ferees worked in absolute harmony in order to obtain the proper 
legislation. One of these was to provide for an adequate water 
supply for West Point. For years that has been an absolute ne- 
cessity. For years little watersheds and small ponds, not afford- 
ing enough water for the growth of that place, have been pro- 
posed, and we have re to make any final appropriation. 

This year a new plan proposed to give for the use of the Point 
nearly 30 square miles of watershed from wild land, with 1,100 
acres of land right upon the Hudson, affording the opportunity 
to take from five to ten times as much water as is required at the 
Point at a level, bringing it by pipe lines by its own gravity, 
without pumping it, wherever it may be nesded. The total cost, 
including the purchase of the land, which is e ted to cost 
$93,500, will come to less than $400,000—cheaper t any other 
of the A reer and $100,000 of this amount has been already appro- 
priated in 1902. 

We worked in harmony. The construction work proposed by 
the amendment which has been adopted will not be proceeded 
with until detailed plans satisfy the Secretary of War or until 
the Secretary of War shall determine that the total cost will not 
exceed the appropriation. But, on the other hand, we have given, 
as we had to do, the power to the Secretary of War immediately 
to close the purchase of the lands and water rights upon which 
the whole scheme depends. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the other amendment was no less important. 
We had prescribed in 1902 a limit for the construction of build- 
ings at West Point—$5,500,000—and we prescribed that not one 
dollar of this should be expended, except for such articles as water 
supply and heating. until the detailed plans had been approved by 
the Secretary of War and he was satisfied that the whole work 
could be done within that limit. For some reason the detailed 
plans have not yet been 9 s Sele 

There may have been difficulty in bringing them within the 
limit. There may have been difficulties about the particulars of 
the plans, but meanwhile West Point has incr in numbers. 
The cadets are being crowded three in a room. The House, there- 


fore, provided by its bill that the enlargement of the cadet bar- 
racks might go on, although the detailed plans for the great 
improvements were not completed. 

e Senate amended by stating that such buildings as were 
first necessary might be proceeded with. We were unwilling to 
accede to that amendment. We were unwilling to leave to the 
architects or to the persons interested the right of going on with 
construction, and, perhaps, exceeding the limit; but we found 
that the construction of the cadet barracks made necessary under 
the plans the pulling down of certain quarters, and we have 
therefore provided that these quarters may be replaced, as well as 
that the barracks may be constructed. 

Mr. Speaker, I haye made this explanation in order to show the 
importance of passing this bill. The changes of appropriation are 
trivial. The Senate adds $2,000 to the cost of repairing, making 
the item $35,000 instead of $33,000. 

We had to accede toa provision by which they take off from 
the cadets charges of about $21 a year, which are made against 
each of them for cleaning the barracks and their rooms, for the 
gaslight which is furnished, and the furniture in their rooms. I 
believe these charges have never been made in the Naval Acad- 
emy, and it seemed a picayune charge to make against them. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion just on that point? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Isit not true that the policing of the barracks— 
and that is one of these items—is what is allowed for specifically 
in the salary of th? cadets? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. HULL. Has it not been so ever since we have allowed 
them a salary? 

Mr. PARKER. It has been charged to them, but there is 
Dning in the law which provides that it shall be charged against 
them. 

Mr. HULL. Is not the $600 which we give them 

Mr. PARKER. Five hundred and forty dollars. 

Mr. HULL. No; it is over $600. 

Mr. PARKER. We gave them a ration free. 

Mr. HULL. We gave them a ration at so much cash, and gave 
it in cash, so that it added $69 to the salary, and they may expend 
it for whatever they may desire. Is not that amount for clothing, 
dishes, cleaning of barracks, and their spending money to be paid 
out of that salary, and does not this amount to an increase of 
salary to cadets? 

Mr. PARKER. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I could not hear the conversa- 
tion between the gentleman from New Jersey and the gentleman 
from Iowa, but I would like to ask the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey if the item he is discussing is not this indirect increase of pay 
of the cadets? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not think it makes an increase of pay; it 
takes a Spit off the pay. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does it not increase their pay by giving them 
an allowance for coal and gas and service for which they now 
pay out of their commutation? 

Mr. PARKER. It takes a charge off their salary. 

Mr.SLAYDEN. Has not that been provided for in previous 
bills? Were not their salaries increased for that purpose in the 
last Congress? 

Mr. PARKER. No, sir; the only increase eyer made in this 
respect was to give them their rations free, as is done in the Naval 
Academy. It was insisted very strongly by Senators that it was 
beneath the dignity of the Government to charge these young 
men with the gas in their rooms, over which they have no control; 
with the blackening of their boots, which was regularly done by 
the bootblacks of the establishment; with the yarnishing of their 
belts, or the cleaning of their bathrooms or other public rooms, 
over which they have no control. 

The effect of this is to take off a charge—last year $21.18— 
which has heretofore been imposed upon the salaries of the ca- 
deis. This allowance was at first refused by the House, but it 
was insisted upon by the Senate; and we did not regard an item 
of $21.18 each as sufficient ground for breaking up an agreement 
on this bill. 

In the second place, there was a certain lot of small increases, 
varying from $9 a month, or perhaps the price of a typewriting 
ma hine, or $500 for a laundry roof, or $600 for the pay of a ste- 
nographer—items which I need not explain to the House. They 
merely came in by way of adjustment. 

There was an item as to which I was not fully in accord with 
my brother conferees, but I did not feel justified in obstructing 
on such a point an agreement upon the bill, thereby preventing 
the carrying out of options for the purchase of water rights—op- 
tions which will expire with this session. 

The item I did not wish to to was this: The officers of the 
Academy and their friends and the graduates of the institution 
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throughout the United States have urged that the centennial ex- 
ercises of the academy two years ago—the jubilee centennial— 
should be marked by the publication of such a book as is always 
issued on such occasions by every college in the country—a book 
which in this case will be practically a history of West Point, 
containing the address of the President and other procesdings in 
connection with the celebration, and also memoranda with refer- 
ence to graduates. a 

For this there was asked $5,500. The House refused to agree 
to this item; the Senate insisted on it, and the House conferees 
have yielded. On every other point the Senate has given way. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa | Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. Two years ago the Congress of the United States 
increased the pay of cadets $69 a year. Previous to that time the 
pay was 8540. It is now $609. The intention was to make liberal 
provision for all the expenses to which they were subjected in the 
academy. This item in the bill, 1 in by the Senate, is simply 
an increase of the pay of cadets about $21 a year additional to the 


9. 

I shall not antagonize the adoption of the report. The gentle- 
men representing the House have done well. But Ido want to 
serve notice now on the academy that if I shall be alive and chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs next winter, I shall 
oppose every increase of this character, believing that the Gov- 
ernment is dealing generously with the cadets in giving them 
their education and making an appropriation of $609 a year to pay 
their current expenses. 

Mr. FOSTERof Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Is it not a fact that this money 
which is appropriated by Congress so generously for the salaries 
of these cadets is all charged up against them for room rent and 
for blacking their boots and for furnishing light and so on, all 
except $24? 

Mr. HULL. That is what it is given for. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. It is all charged up. 

Mr. HULL. Oh,no. They save enough out of it to buy uni- 
forms at the end of their course, when they leave the institution. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Is itnot a fact that allexcept $24a 
year is char, up aceia them? 

Mr. HULL. Oh, no; that is not a fact, because they save $300 
or more to pay for their uniforms. But all they use comes out of 
the money given by the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


oxpired. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN}. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Speaker, I recognize the utter impossi- 


bility of getting the attention of the House to the items in this 
bill. There are two or three items here which I am convinced 
the House would vote out and instruct the conferees to reject if 
they would only give their attention toit. The chairman of the 
committee, who is perfectly familiar with this legislation, has 
just directed the attention of the House, or such attention as he 
could get, to the fact that in the last we voted an increase 
of $69 a year to the cadets. This conference report contains an 
indirect increase of about $21 or $22 a year more. 

Year by year, Con by Congress, the compensation of these 
young gentlemen is being increased. They are the only class of 
peoplein the United States that I know of now, except those at 
the Naval Academy, who are hi to receive a good education, 
which guarantees them an honorable and profitable profession 
for life; yet their friends—in my judgment, their indiscreet 
friends—come here year by year and constantly ask more and 
more for them. Every year when we make up the bill for the 
Military Academy there is an increased demand for all sorts of 
expenses, 

aere is another item in this bill which I believe the House 
would reject if it would give its attention toit. There is a prop- 
osition to print a MARUBENI, an elegantly bound, and out- 
rageously expensive volume describing the ceremonies on the 
occasion of the centennial annive of the academy. It is a 
book which will cost about $5,500. ere is no general public 
demand for it. The great mass of the people, the people who pay 
the 85.500, have never heard of the book and will never see or 
Bee it. They will not get a single copy bought by their nearly 


86.000. 

Mr. PARKER. How much apiece will the books cost about 
90 cents apiece? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If you divide the cost among the 80,000,000 
people of this country it will be very slight, but the principle of 
it is 9 It is extravagant. and should not be indulged in. 
Mr. PARKER. The cost will be 90 cents per book, ; 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Tes: but a 90-cent book which is not needed 
is extravagance. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the time will 
come when there will develop in this country a scandal of no mean 
proportions with reference to the printing expenses of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Not a volume is printed by this Congress, not a report comes in 
from any subordinate in any Territory in this country or in any 
colony belonging to this country, that is not filled from front to 
back cover with illustrations of an expensive and unnecessary 
sort; pictures of the governor-general, of the governor-general's 
secretary, of the assistant to the governor-general’s secretary, of 
the front yard and the back yard of all sorts of premises, until, in 
my judgment, if you could get an investigation you would find 
that the public printing of the country was reeking with scandal. 

Both the items that I haye mentioned ought to be voted out of 
this bill, and if the House could give it consideration, I believe 
it would doso. Like the chairman of the committee, I realize 
the utter futility of trying to have the House reject the confer- 
ence report at this time; but I do call the attention of gentlemen 
to the fact that there are itemsin the bill that ought to be rejected. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This is a splendid illustration of the folly of forcing through in 
the last hours of the Congress bills which are not considered, 
which are often improper, and which should not pass. 

We are forcing our legislation to suit certain hours of adjourn- 
ment, when adjournment should be made to meet the exigencies 
of legislation. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, as one of the conferees on the part 
of the House I desire to say that I concur substantially in all that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] has said regarding 
the matters in dispute between the two Houses on the Military 
Academy appro riation bill. The conferees on the part of the 
House and the te have carefully considered all matters in 
conference, and we have agreed unanimously on this report. I 
hope therefore the report will be adopted by the House. 


j THE MILITARY ACADEMY CENTENNIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


In regard to the criticisms made concerning the publication of 
the centennial ceremonies of the Academy, I wish to say that, in 
my opinion, the records should be preserved, and the only way 
that they can be preserved is by the publication of this volume of 
the proceedings. Thatcentennialcelebration wasa matter of much 
historical value to all the people, and the proceedings should be pub- 
lished and distributed throughout the country in the way now pro- 
vided in the bill. I believe the people are interested in the histo 
of the West Point Military Academy. and will not find fault with 
Congress for appropria this small amount of money for the 
publication in book form of the ceremonies attending the celebra- 
tion of its centennial. This provision is recommended also by 
the War Department, and, in sey EN a. it ought to be done. 
These proceedings, when published in book form, are to be dis- 
tributed as follows: Two thousand copies by the Members of the 
House, 1,000 copies by the members of the Senate, and the rest of 
the volumes by the Superintendent of the Academy under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. Many of us, I know, are now 
receiving requests from our constituents for these books. We 
can not get them and comply with the wishes of our constituents 
cag the books are published, and they can only be published by 
the Government in this way. I trust the House will sustain the 
report of its conferees and secure the publication of this interest- 
ing and instructive book. 

GIVE THE POOR MAN'S SON AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Now, another thing, Mr. Speaker. Complaint has been made 
by some of the members of the small increase of allowances that 
the cadets at the Academy are to receive. In my opinion, we do 
not give the cadets at the Academy sufficient allowance. It would 
be well to give them more. At present these cadets do not receive 
enough in allowances to make both ends meet. It is a great hard- 
ship and disadvantage tothe poor man's son. The expenses of the 

ets at the Academy are considerable, and in many cases it is a 
great handicap to the poor boy. This is wrong, in my opinion, 
and I am willing to remedy it in so far as I can. The rich man’s 
son can afford to buy all the necessary things that a cadet must 
have at the Academy. The poor man's son often can not afford 
to make these necessary purchases, and it is for the purpose of more 
equitably equalizing matters that we concluded to grant this 
small increase in allowance. It is is only fair and just and fon sei 
The students at West Point should all be on an equal footing; 
there should be no discrimination between a poor man’s son and 
a rich man’s son—between the son of a farmer and the son of a 
general in the cao ey should all be treated alike, all on the 
same plane of absolute equality. This provision will help to do 
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that and I am in favor of it. That is all I care to say at this time 
in regard to this conference report. 
THE FIFTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 

Mr. Speaker, this session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, we are 
informed, will adjourn to-morrow. Its record is now made and 
can not bechanged. On that record the Republican party will go 
to the country, and in the coming election the people of the land 
will scrutinize what has been done and what has not been done 
and pass judgment. We have been in session since last Novem- 
ber, and, all things considered, very little has been accomplished 
for the people. 

FAILED TO MEET THE EXPECTATIONS OF THER PEOPLE. 

This Republican Congress has failed to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the people. It has refused to respond to their earnest 
demands. It has sneered at their sincere appeals and scorned 
their patriotic petitions. In its results it has been a Congress for 
the few and the many. It has been easy to pass a corpora- 
tion bill, but difficult to enact a law for the benefit of the plain peo- 
ple. It has been a most extravagant session in the reckless ap- 
propriations of the people’s money for purposes of little value 
and of no lasting benefit. 

The appropriations thus far made by the Fifty-eighth Congress 
since it convened in last November aggregate $781,574,629, and 
before it finally adjourns on the 4th day of next March it gives 
every prospect of being a two-billion-dollar Congress—the most 
extravagant by far of any 5 5 in the history of the Govern- 
ment. Appropriations for needless purposes have run riot. Over 
20.000 bills have been offered by members, of which about 1,200 
have been passed, and of these less than 150 are of any public ben- 
efit. When it is said that all that this Congress has done during 
the past six months it has been in session is the enactment of Cu- 
ban reciprocity and the adjustment of the Panama Canal, it seems 
indeed trivial in comparison with what the Congress has failed to 
do—what it has left undone. 

It has “stood pat on high protective taxation and failed to 
revise the exorbitant tariff taxes; it has ted to carry out 
the true reciprocity programme promised by ident McKinley; 
it has refused to investigate the Post-Office corruption and the 
Indian Land Office scandals; it has refused to increase the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in order to prevent dis- 
criminating railroad rates; it has failed to take any action against 
the criminal trusts; it has declined to pass the law to elect Sena- 
tors in Congress by a direct vote of the people; it has refused all 
legislation in the interests of the toilers of the land. It has neg- 
lected to report the ‘eight-hour bill,“ the bill to establish a 
Department of Labor with a Secretary having a seat in the 
inet, the anti-injunction bill.“ the letter carriers’ bill, the 
bill against the sale of convict-made goods—all demanded by 
organized labor. It has spurned every effort to enact measures 
for true home rule and better | self-government for the 
Philippines, for Guam, for Hawaii, for Porto Rico, and for 
Alaska; it has refused to do anything to aid the American mer- 
chant marine; it has neglected to carry out Republican promises 
regarding statehood for the Territories; and, take it all in all, it 
has spent more money and given the people less to show for it 
than any other session of Congress in all the history of our exist- 
ence, even in war times. 

The expenses of the last four years of Republican Administra- 
tion are over $500,000,000 more the expenses of the last four 
years of Democratic Administration, and nothing to show for it. 
Quite an item—quite a difference! ts therefore have 
every reason to feel confident that the people will indignantly con- 
demn the reckless extravagance of the Republicans, and with that 
end in view the Democrats invite a comparison of the expenses 
of this Republican Congress with ait ag Democratic 5 
On the record the Republicans have thus far made in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress the Democrats appeal to the people, confident that 
they will condemn Republican profligacy sustain Democratic 
economy by electing in the coming campaign a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic House of Representatives pledged to re- 
trenchment and reform and p= to every scheme to take 
from the many for the benefit of the few. 


DEMOCRATIC PROSPECTS IN THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 


tined to win in the coming battle. The stars in their courses 
this year will fight for Democracy. The record is against the 
Republican party—the people are with Democracy—and all we 
have to do from now on is to act wisely, exercise conservatism, use 
ordinary political sagacity, adopt an up-to-date platform, nomi- 
nate a loyal, well-known, consistent, and popular candidate for 
President, and the Democratic party will sweep the country. 


Every Democrat in the land has his face to the rising sun and is 
marching on full of hope. The Republican administration of 
national affairs during the past few years supplies us with all the 
ammunition we want, and if we present the facts of Repub- 
licean incon and broken promises earnestly and fearlessly 
to the American electorate, I feel confident our cause will be sus- 
tained. Every sincere Democrat in the land is confident of suc- 
cess, and all the signs of the times point unmistakably to Demo- 
cratic victory in the battle of the ballots next fall. 
WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR. 

The Republican party stands to-day for high-tariff taxation, for 
economic policies and for subsidies that rob the many for the 
benefit of the few, for financial heresies that centralize wealth 
and industrial freedom, for political usurpations that 
subvert the Constitution, enslave the masses, trample under foot 
the rights of man, and laugh to scorn the i principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS DISINTEGRATING. 


The Republican party is not what it used to be. It no longer 
has a message for humanity; it no longer stands for great princi- 
ples; it no longer has a conscience; it no longer stands for the 
policies of its founders, and it has not a single honest issue to-day 
it dares present to the country. The fingers of greed and graft 
have erased every motto from its banners; its army of supporters 
is disheartened and split in factions; it is going to pana heen tie 
bitterness engende by the jealousies of its own leaders; it is 
rotting away with the cancer of corruption; it is disintegrating, 
and it all portends, in the near future, overwhelming Republican 
defeat and triumphant Democratic victory. 

NEW YORK STATE WILL SURELY GO DEMOCRATIC. 

Let me say to you gentlemen on the other side that New York 
State will surely go Democratic in the coming election. It is the 
pivotal State of the Union, and its place again in the Democratic 
column means the election of a Democratic President. There is 
no doubt about New York. The Empire State is safe for Democ- 
racy, The Republican party there is hopelessly divided, and sane 
Republicans now admit that the State is to their party beyond 
recovery. It is a political axiom that without New York State 
the Republicans can not win, and this means a Democratic House 
of Representatives and a Democratic President and the beginning 
of the end of Republican misrule, Republican corruption, and Re- 
publican maladministration. 

WHAT WILL BE THE ISSUE? 

This is not the time nor the place, Mr. Speaker, to diseuss what 
will be the leading issue in the coming campaign. Politicians do 
not make issues; events and the people make them; but if you 
want to know about some of the questions that will be discussed 
from now until the polls close next fall I have only to ask you to 
consider what is going on and what has been going on in our na- 
ene ee oe We read daily abont ras- 
eality in high places. Take off the lid and you will find | that nearly 
every Department of the Government in Washington is honey- 
combed with corruption. The dirty fingers of Republican office- 
holders are looting the Treasury, and the soiled hands of Repub- 
lican one are pillaging the very temple of humanity. 

The people know something about the frauds in the 
Department, frauds which constituted a stench in the nostrils of 
every honest American; something about the profits in the army 
contracts; something about the rottenness in the Interior Depart- 
ment, by which st lege lands have been despoiled and the poor 
Indians systemati robbed; something about the “rake off” 
in the armor-plate deals of the Navy Department; something about 
the sleeping Department of Justice that awakens occasionally to 
| Ssh the ** statute of limitations“ for Republican criminals who 

ve betrayed their trust and filled their pockets with the people’s 
money; something about oppressive tariff taxation, that robs the 
many for the benefit of the few, shelters monopoly, sells Ameri- 
can products cheaper abroad than at home, and gives free rein to 
the criminal trusts to plunder the consumers and producers of 
our country. These scandals are notorious. and the half has not 
been told. Republican newspapers are getting tired of apologiz- 
ing for Republican crookedness, and the special (pones of the 
grand old party” from one end of the land to the other weary 
of keeping Republican grafters“ ont of jail. 

Mr. Speaker, I say the people know something about official 
rascality and corruption and ation in Washington, but they 
have only an inkling as to the real facts. They want to know 
more; they want to know all. It is said that the Republican 
2 is always lenient to its criminals, that it shelters Repub- 

i offenders, covers up their rascalities, and takes long chances 
to prevent their successful prosecution. But the time is at hand 
when the people demand justice be administered to these 
public thieves, regardless of their social standing or political af- 
filiation. Weare getting at the truth gradually, but we do not 
know how great these peculations may be or how far-reaching 
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corruption extends in high places and different branches of the 
Government. We can not find out all the facts. The Repub- 
licans are entrenched in power at the Capitol, and they refuse to 
grant our demands for legislative investigations. 

The Democrats are thwarted at every turn. We introduce reso- 
lutions of inquiry only to have the resolutions smothered in com- 
mittees by Republican majorities; we demand impartial investi- 
gations and our demands are met with sneers. The Republican 
party has been in power too long; there should be a change. The 
people want a chance to get at the books, to get at the truth, and 
the whole truth, and they know the only way to accomplish this 
is to elect in the coming campaign a Democratic President and a 
Democratic House of Representatives. Then these investigations 
will proceed with all diligence, and corruption wherever it exists 
laid bare. And so, sir, if I mistake not, one of the principle issues 
in the coming campaign will be Turn the Republicans out and 
send the corruptionists to the penitentiary.” 

A SAD COMPARISON, 


For several years past, Mr. Speaker, the Republican spellbind- 
ers have shouted ‘‘stand pat and for the full dinner pail.” 
The Republican party has stood pat, but to-day the dinner pail 
of the wage-earner is empty and a million honest, industrious, 
hard-working men are tramping the country looking for work. 
During the past six months there has been a shrinkage of values 
in the country of over $10.000,000,000—more than one-eighth of 
our entire wealth. The figures are appalling, but they are fright- 
fully true and accurate. Hard times, financial panics, bankrupt- 
cies, labor lockouts, strikes, reduction in wages, and industrial 
disasters seem tobe the order of the day, and disaster must follow 
disaster just so long as the ‘‘stand-pat”’ order is tolerated and 
Republican policies that rob the many for the benefit of the few 
sustained. 

I sayit is a crying evil that protected American products are sold 
cheaper abroad than at home, and the farmers and wage-earners of 
our country compelled to pay exorbitant prices for the necessaries 
of life in order that a few may be enriched at the expense of the 
many. According to a recent report of the Government, wages 
have been reduced in certain industries more than 20 per cent in 
the past eighteen months, and the cost of living all along the line 
has increased more than 16 percent. Here is a reduction of at 
least 36 per cent in the earning capacity and purchasing power of 
the breadwinner; and in view of it all the “ full dinner pail” be- 
comes a hollow mockery, ‘‘ stand pat” a sham, and Republican 
prosperity’ a delusion and a snare. The comparison is a sad com- 
mentary on existing industrial conditions, and demonstrates the 
falsity of Republican promises when contrasted with actual per- 
Anaa: Words are good, and only so when backed up by 

ee eid 


WHAT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY STANDS FOR AND ITS MISSION. 


My friends, it is the high mission of Democracy to equitably 
reform these glaring Republican inequalities and bring about a 
fairer distribution of the fruits of toil. Labor produces all wealth, 
and in return the toiler merely gets a meager existence. We 
legislate too much for the few, too little for the many. It is all 
wrong. It has got to be stopped, and it can onl stopped 
through the ‘agency of the Democratic party. e grand old 
party of Jefferson is, and always will be, the hope of the toilers 
and the bulwark of the wage-earners and producers of the land. 
When our y comes into power it will readjust these Repub- 
lican inequities in a spirit of fairness and equality, so that those 
best able to bear the burden of government shall at least sustain 
their just share, and luxuries as well as the necessaries of life 
shall contribute to its support. 

Have no fears; the Democratic party will do this. It stands 
to-day where it always has stood and where it always will stand— 
for equal rights to all, special privileges to none; for social order 
and good government; for retrenchment and reform; for home 
rule; for equal and exact justice to all men—no class legislation, 
no caste, no cant, no pretense, no hypocrisy, no sumptuary and 
oppressive laws; for the home and the schoolhouse; for free men; 
for a free and untrammeled press; for freedom of speech, free- 
dom of action, and freedom of trade; for civil and religious lib- 
erty; for the rights of man; for the sanctity of the ballot box; 
for peace and harmony—the strength and support of all great 
institutions—between labor and capital; for a fair day’s pay for 
an honest day's work; for a loyal acquiescence in the will of the 
majority; for the money of the Constitution—a nonfluctuating 
dollar—worth at all times 100 cents; for an equitable system of 
taxation adequate to defray the expenses of the Government hon- 
estly and economically administered, and so distributed that the 
rich as well as the poor shall pay their just share of the burden; 
for the election of Senators in Congress by a direct vote of the 
1 for a strict construction of the Constitution; for necessary 

ternal improvements; for the upbuilding of our merchant ma- 
rine; for the abolition of every criminal monopoly; for friendship 


with all nations, entangling alliances with none; for the Monroe 
doctrine; for sympathy with the oppressed of every land and in 
every clime; for the perpetuity of our free institutions, and for 
the sublime principles of the Declaration of Independence here 
and wherever our flag, Old Glory, greets the morning sun and 
floats in the free air of heaven. 

These principles are now a part. have always been a part, and 
must eyer continue to be apart of the affirmative platform of the 
Democratic party. Men may come and men may go, but these 
principles are undying and will go on forever. 

I have no fears for Democracy. Its future is as secure as its 
past is glorious, and its ultimate success is written on the pages 
of destiny. It will never die while men love liberty and are will- 
ing to die for freedom. It must live, because it has a mission, 
3 hid true mission is to make all the world free and mankind 

rothers. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this report will be agreed to by the Honse. 

[Cries of! Vote!“ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the conference report is 
agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. I desire further to move that on the twenty- 
ninth amendment, which is the total at the end of the whole bill, 
we recede, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGES ACROSS SPUYTEN DUYVIL CREEK. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to take from the S. 
the following bill, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. GOUL- 
er's table 


land Port Morris Railroad 
and Hudson River Railroad 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. GOULDEN. I desire to offer an amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair 1 to the gentleman that as 
the bill is now before the House by unanimous consent, to post- 
ne the consideration until a later date, and in the meantime 
Be = mature his amendment. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered, 


EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES VESSELS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES, 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted I 
was nearly through with the discussion of the tin-plate industry 
and its 55 under the provisions of the tariff bill of 
which Mr. McKinley was the author. I had called attention to 
the fact that to-day it is $3.65 a hundred pounds, the cost to the 
domestic consumer, compared with $5.30, a reduction of $1.65, 
and that the reduction abroad during the same period in the price 
was only 10 cents a hundred pounds. With that 10 cents reduc- 
tion abroad you have a net reduction here under the operation of 
the tariff of $1.55. Now, I call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York to this proposition, and I think his candor is such 
that he will concede it. His suggestion is: “ Is it for the best in- 
terest of all the people of this country that you should do it?” 

Here is the practical application of the tariff for the purpose of 
developing this particularindustry. Theactualsaving perannum 
to the people of this country by the operation of this proposition 
has been $12,694,500. The total saving estimated by the Burean of 
Statistics is $75,000,000; and I submit, Mr. Speaker, with great 
candor, I have answered fully the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Does the gentleman contend 
that tin plate is 2 52 85 in this country than abroad? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I do not mean that. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. When you speak of the reduc- 
tion in the cost of tin plate being used extensively in this country, 
you mean that the reduction has brought down the price by the 
imposition of the McKinley rate? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The reduction has brought it down $1.65, 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. And lower than it is now 


throughout the world. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The reduction throughout the world was 
only 10 cents from 1891 to 1903. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. What was the price in this 
coun r hundred? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Five thirty in 1891. In 1904 the price 


paid in this country was $3.65, and abroad $2.90. 
Mr. COCKRAN of New York. That is not the question. 
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Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Pardon me, I know what my 
own question was. I want to know what was the relative price 
in this country and abroad. 

Mr. LITTL D. The relative price have given all the 
figures. I have given the price paid in 1891 as $3 per hundred. 

air. of New York. Iam speaking of 1890. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will speak of it. You have got to give 
both ends of the equation to get a proper result. In 1891, when 
imported tin sold here for $5.30, it sold abroad for $3 per hundred. 
It sold here, after having been imported—after having paid the 
Government duty—beginning at $5.30 per hundred, while to-day, 
1904, the same tin plate sells abroad for $2.90. Now, there has been 
a reduction of 10 cents a hundred during that period throughout 
the world from 1891 to 1904. The reduction here under the oper- 
ation of the tariff has been not 10 cents. but $1.65; so that brings 
the proposition down to a demonstration from the figures and 
facts showing that it is relatively cheaper here than abroad by 
the amount of $1.55 per 100 pounds; the decrease abroad under 
free trade having been only 10 cents, and here, under a tariff, $1.65 
per 100 pounds. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. They actually cost more in 


this country to-day than abroad, but relatively it is a dollar fifty- 
five cents cheaper. 
Mr. L FIELD. Yi 


es. 
COC KRAN of New York. I make a present of the rela- 


Mr. 
tive,“ and I hope the le who pay it enjoy it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Tho difference is precisely this: They 
are paying to-day a dollar fifty-five cents less than they were pay- 
ing before the tariff went into operation, and upon the amount 
produced it amounted to $12,694.500 a year, an estimated saving 
up to date of $75,000,000. Before the tariff it was controlled by a 
a trust abroad, and the tariff was the only thing that gave us com- 
petition with and relief from the oppression of this trust. The 
price paid would be the same now as it was in 1891 1 for 
the operation of the tariff and the development of the industry 
here 


Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Will the gentleman permit a 
uestion? 
z Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Do not take up my time, please. Itrust 
the gentleman will excuse me. I do not wish to be discourteous, 
but I have only fifteen minutes, and I have other things to dis- 
cuss. Ivery tly regret I can not take the time to yield to the 
gentleman. Isuggest this: That here is a typical industry devel- 
by the operation of the protective tariff; here are the re- 
sults, and the results show an —— advantage to the e 


the business of this great Government and, in addition 
thereto, for the protection of American labor and industry. Now, 
what degree of protection should be accorded and upon what 
basis should it be im I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the tariff 
should be sufficient in extent to enable persons engaged in pro- 
duction in any industry, agricultural or manufacturing, to pay 
the American rate of wages and receive a fair return upon the 
capital invested. I believe that should be the general principle. 
do not go so far as to say it can be applied with mathematical 
exactness. It is subject to all human conditions. It is subject to 
the same conditions and infirmities that apply in connection with 
all legislation that has relation to human conditions, but so far 
as it can be practicably applied, in my judgment that rule should 
be applied. I believe it should be universally operative every- 
where. I believe it should be applied for the benefit of the sugar 
ps in Louisiana as well as for the lime producer in Maine. 
believe it should 5 to the fruit er of Cali- 
fornia as well as the lumberman in the State of or the steel 
manufacturer in Pennsylvania, and wherever a tariff now exists or 
a business exists that requires the application of that proposition in 
order to enable the payment of a fair rate of American wage and 
a fair return by way of income upon thecapital invested, there, I 
believe, it should be applied. I would not remove a tariff ona 
product of the West for the benefit of the East, nor would I vote 


to remove it on an article produced bya manufacturer in the East 
for the benefit of the West, where it was necessary in order to en- 
able the results above indicated to be attained. 

I would make no discrimination so far as persons are concerned. 
I do not understand when we are legislating, Mr. $ er, upon 
fiscal policies of this Government, that we are legislating in the 
interest of political parties. Business knows no politics. It is 
neither Democratic nor Republican. 

Investment anywhere and everywhere is entitled to the same 
equitable treatment from the Government. I said that I would 
. it so as to enable a fair return upon the capital invested. 
What do I mean by that? I mean just exactly this. just exactly 
what I say capital invested. I do not mean overcapitalization; 
I do not mean wind and water. 

Let me give a concrete illustration. Take, for instance, a cor- 
poration with a capital of $100,000, but with a capitalization, 
we will say, of a million, for the purpose of making the illustra- 


tion more obvious. I do not believe that a tariff should be im- 


23 under such circumstances, so as to enable a corporation to 
eclare dividends upon a million of capitalization. I believe it 
should be im a fair in- 


so as to enable the industry to pa; 

come upon the capital actually invested—$100,000. Now, it is 
said, Mr. Speaker, that are sometimes sold abroad cheaper 
than they are at home. I suppose that is true. I know that, asa 
matter of fact, in connection with many large business industries 
in this country, goods are cold in this country at a distance from 
their place of manufacture more cheaply than in the place where 
they are manufactured. 

Ican reach out my hand here and put it upon the head of a Con- 
gressman whois engaged in the manufacture of a product, and who 
sells that product cheaper 150 miles from his home than he does 
in his home, and whose competitors 150 or 300 miles away sell in 
his home cheaper than they sell at the place where the goods are 
manufactured by them. It is * one of the natural evolutions 
in the development of business. I am not able to assert that this 
is an unvarying and universal incident of business, but I know 
that it exists in many instances and is not therefore n ily 
an abnormal condition. Now, so far as a sale abroad cheaper 
than at home is due to that same business condition and the o 
eration of that same business factor, I would not interfere wi 
it; but wherever a manufacturer or a producer is able to sell his 
product cheaper abroad than at home by reason of the operation 
of a tariff, because thereof, so that the relation of cause and effect 
can be established in connection with the situation, I believe that 
the tariff should be reduced so far as is necessary to prevent the 
production of that result. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I speak, of course, for 1 dere I do not control the policy of the 
5 party, DEE lieve that a 1 policy Ne Rep ae 
ublican party upon this proposition. pplause on the um 
ican side.] Kor mark this. Take the propositions as I make 
them. Iam going to be entirely frank about it. Take the propo- 
sition as I make it: Whenever and wherever a manufacturer is 
able by reason of the tariff, as a result thereof, when the relation 
of cause and effect can be established in connection with the situ- 
ation, to sell abroad cheaper than he sells at home, I would de- 
prive him of so muck of the protection as was necessary in order 
to prevent that result. [Applause.] Ido not know of any Re- 
2 eae a takes any other ground, so far as that is concerned. 

Pplause. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, Ido not see any Republicans 
applauding what the gentleman says. 

. LITTLEFIELD. Don't let that disturb the gentleman, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, it does. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I am not making this speech for the pur- 
pose of obtaining applause. I am making this speech because I 
am desirous of discussing this question from a frank and straight- 
forward standpoint. [Applause.] 

When it comes to the question of the relation of the tariff to 
trusts, I desire to say that the man does not live and has not 
stood in shoes who can demonstrate the proposition that the pro- 
tective tariff is whatis called “ the mother of trusts.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I concede that the trust, if 
trast, which is en in the manufacture of an article and the 
individual competitor may both receive the protection of the tariff, 
but it can not be demonstrated, even for a moment, that the 
mother or creator of any trust is the tariff; nor is it logical nor 
is it sensible to undertake to repeal the tariff in order to eliminate 
or exterminate a trust. 

Let me analyze that proposition fora moment. The tariff, it is 
charged, is the creator of the trust. If that be true, then the 
tariff is the creator and the trust the creature, and vice versa, 
No reason is ived why the same rule would not apply to this 
as to every other condition. Then wherever you found the crea- 
tor you would expect to find the creature, and where the creature 
was there would be found the creator. But we have many articles, 
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roducts as to which there is no tariff, the Standard Oil Company's 
Beings the most conspicuous example. It is a trust par ence, 


and there has never been any tariff on its product. Then we 
have trusts innumerable in free-trade countries, England being 
honeycombed withthem. Here, then, you have creatures without 
creators or shelters. 

On the other hand, thera are many articles on the protected list 
as to which there are no trusts. There you have the creator and 
shelter without any creature, and an unutilized shelter. Suppose 
the Democracy applied its theory of repealing the tariff to destroy 
a trust, what then? This would be the practical operation of this 
alleged panacea. Let us take the tin industry. It is claimed that 
a trust controls quite a portion of the product. But besides the 
trust there are a goodly number of independent operators, In 
the contest between the independent operator and the trust, by 
reason of the fact that the quantity produced by the trust enables 
it to take advantage of all the elements involved in doing a large 
business and get favors by way of transportation facilities and 
charges on account of the quantity handled, the small, independ- 
a operator is unable to compete and is continually going to the 


This killing out of competition is an essential incident of the trust 
movement. If the small, independent operator could hold his own 
and compete; no harm could come to the public, as his ability and 
competition would regulate the price and prevent oppression. 
But the fact is the other way. Tlie tariff on tin, it is clear, gives 
the same protection to the independent operator and the trust; 
no more and no less. If the foreign manufacturer is let in by a 
repeal of the tariff, the independent operator, being the weakest, 
goes to the wall first. leaving the field to the trust, and yow have 
accomplished precisely the end desired by the trust. That is just 
what the trust wants, and just what we don’t want. But you 
say. We will drive the trust itself out of business. 

Then you would have no tin manufactured in this country, and 
you would be turned over absolutely to the mercy of a foreign 
trust, over which we have absolutely no control, precisely where 
we were before the imposition of the tariff; and in depriving the 
trust of the “shelter” of the tariff, at the same time depriy- 
ing the American people of the shelter; of the tariff, and con- 
ferring upon them the high and endearing privilege of paying 
some twelve millions more for their tin than they are now paying. 

This is Democratic statesmanship of the most recent vintage. 

That this is not overdrawn will appear from a bill now 
before the Ways and Means Committee, introduced by Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee, which provides, as to articles and com- 
modities manufactured and controlled. or produced inthe United 
States by a trust or trusts, the importation: of such articles. and 
commodities from foreign countries shall be free of duty until, in 
the opinion of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, such 
manufacture, control, or production shall have ceased.” (H. R. 
8570.) 
It will be observed that this bill proceeds on the assumption 
that the repeal of the-duty will destroy the mannfacture or the 
industry, and, if necessary, it proposes, for illustration, inasmuch 
as some tin is 53 and controlled or produced by a 
trust, to take the duty off until the manufacture, control, or pro- 
duction shall have ceased” and the tin industry is no more. And 
the Democracy thinks that is legislation adequately adapted to a 
desirable result. 

T have said that I believe a tariff should be imposed upon these 
general grounds, on a universal principle, giving industries every- 
where the same benefit and same advantage to accomplish this 
result. Ido not believe that principle should be violated by legis- 
lation on the floor of this House, nor do I believe that it should be 
violated or infringed by any form of reciprocity, alleged to be 
genuine or otherwise. I believe reciprocity should be ae if 
applied, precisely in the manner indicated by the sain cKin- 
ley when he made his speech in Buffalo, N. Y., his last message 
to the American people, so as not to interfere with any domestic 

uction or any domestic manufacture. Any assertion that 

e made any other declaration is a deliberate perversion of his 
language: [Applause on the Republican side.] Now, I go fur- 
ther. I am unalterably opposed to the unconstitutional assump- 
tion upon the part of some gentlemen in the Republic that there 
is another body—and I refer to the executive as represented by the 
Senate—which has the power to change a single tariff schedule 
by the ratification of areciprocity treaty. [Applause. 

I believe that the control of the purse is the key to the liberties 
of the American: people, and I believe that the Constitution of 
the United States vested the exclusive control of power to origi- 
nate revenue legislation in this body. whichis the direct represent- 
ative of the people. [Prolonged applause.] I believe that when 
the Senate acts in ratifying a treaty it acts in its executive, and not 
in its legislative, capacity. I believe that the revision of a tariff 
schedule, or the change of a fiscal law, or its modification in any 


way is an act of legislation, and not an act of executive adminis- 
tration. 


I do not believe that negotiating an international contract 
which, except by an extraordi use 0: is no part of 
the law of nations at all—simply a contract can constitutionally 
change the fiscal gid of this country. 

The SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman. from Maine [Mr. 


LITTLEFIELD] has egi 
1111. T should like about five minutes longer. 


Mr. L 

Mr. of New York. I hope the gentleman will be 
allowed that additional time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to extending the time of 
the gentleman from Maine five minutes? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr.§ er, these are my views as to 
the principles on which tariff legislation should be based. Ibe- 
lieve that the House should preserve in this.respect its rights, its 
privileges, its prerogatives. The right to amend fiscal schedules 
and enact tariff legislation is vested here by the Constitution— 
not necessarily because they are our i or our rights or 
our prerogatives, but because they are essential to the preserva- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the people whom we represent. 

I want to say a few words about the results of these two poli- 
cies as affecting this great country in which we live. My friend 
from New York [Mr. Cockran] said in his speech that deficit 

ically resulted in a panic. I would quote his language if I 

dit at hand. [want to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that he was in error when he suggested that there was a 
deficiency in the revenues of the ublic as compared with its 
expenditures. prior to the advent of the Democratic Administra- 
tion in 1892. I have here a list showing the deficiency of revenue 
during a term of years as compared with the expenditures; and 
there never was any deficiency of revenue as. compared with 
expenditures from 1865 down to 1893, the date of the advent of 
the Democratic Administration. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I agree with the gentleman that deficit indicates panic, 
and efore that surplus contraindicates panic—indicates pros- 
perity. I would be glad if I had the time to read the vigorous 
and expressive language that the gentleman uses in. describing 
the results of such panics. 

A surplus indicates prosperity; and, if we take into account the 
unusual expenditures involved in the war with Spain, from 1902 
until now we have had, and still have, a surplus indicating this 


rosperity. 

From July 1. 1893, to July 1, 1897, the interest-bearing debt in- 
creased $262,323,030. From July 1, 1897, to July 1, 1902, five years, 
the interest-bearing debt increased only $83,704,210, although dur- 
ing that period the Spanish and Philippine wars were fought, at an 
expense variously estimated at from 8500, 000,000 to $700,000,000. - 

The Cleveland Administration paid on the public debt only 
$13,400,047, while the McKinley Administration paid $113,000.000. 
The McKinley Administration refunded $445,940,750 at a rate of 
2 per cent—a rate unprecedented in financial history—and re- 
duced the annual interest charges $4,518,255. 

For the four years ending June 30, 1897, our exports exceeded 
our imports only $701,859,558. During the five McKinley years 
thereafter the excess was $2,832,840,666, or an average of 9508. 
568,133 per year, the ly average being only 8133, 291, 425 less 
than the aggregate of four years under Cleveland. The excess 
under the Dingley tariff is more than the excess from 1790 to date 
of its enactment, five Dingley years being more than one hundred 
and eight preceding years. 

In thirty-five months under the Wilson bill, aided by a Demo- 
cratic Administration, the revenues showed a deficit as compared 
with the expenditures of $105,180,701, asagainst an excess during a 
like period under the Dingley bill of $57,000,000. In 1897 the net 
expense exceeded the net revenue $18,033,454. In 1901 the reye- 
nue exceeded the expenses $76,717,984. Do the gentlemen on the 
other side think that this aching void can be filled with rhetoric 
however brilliantor declamation however energetic and forceful? 
Democratic deficit, distress, and disaster. Republican surplus, 
prosperity, and happiness. This may have been the result of ig- 
norance and incapacity, great errors of policy, but there is a dis- 
graceful chapter in the history of the last Democratic Adminis- 
tration that can not be thus extenuated. 

If I had time, I should like to call attention in detail to the 
negotiation of that loan of $62,315,400, in 1895, for thirty years, 
at 4 per cent, by the Democratic Administration, with John G. 
Carlisle as Secretary of the Treasury, when he negotiated to 
August Belmont and J. Pierpont Morgan, money changers in 
Wall street, a loan of $62,313,400, when at the very time of its de- 
livery it appears that they were receiving in premiums $10,000,000 

rofit out of the Treasury of the United States. [Applause on the 
publican side. 

These are the figures, showing the dates of delivery of the loan 
that was sold at 1.044, showing the premium in excess of the sum 


pending | prospe 
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ps by the syndicate, which the Government would haye received 
i 


t had negotiated its own bonds. 


Valua- Premium in 
Date of delivery. Amount. ‘ton. excess of 
2 1.04}. 
T E , 807, 900 1.19 429, 214.00 
AR AE A O EEN 92.849800 tan 2281.11.90 
r ranni a 81, 157,700 1.281 5,919, 963.00 
Ir an a a a 62,315, 000 10, 730, 889.59 


And yet my Democratic friends say here that they want to re- 
move the Republican party from power in order that they may 
deprive us of the ability to steal the revenues accumulated by the 
United States Government, when at that time and under those 
circumstances they delivered themselves body and soul, brains, 
blood, and bones into the hands of this money-changing syndi- 
cate and bartered the character of the United States Government— 
for what? In order that the syndicate might be able to maintain 
the credit and the character of a great people which a Democratic 
Administration stood self-confessed as unable to do, Search the 
record of the Republican party in vain for the instance where it 
was obliged to supplicate private bankers to maintain the credit 
of the greatest people on earth. Now, for a moment, let mecon- 
trast that with the McKinley Administration, which negotiated 
a loan of $200,000,000 in 1898 on the threshold of what was ex- 
pected to be a vast war with Spain. 

It did not turn out to be, because it was simply a contest be- 
tween the civilization of the sixteenth and the nineteenth centu- 
ries; and it turned out that wherever the civilization of the six- 
teenth century met the civilization of the nineteenth, either upon 
land or upon sea, the older vanished before the new as the hoar 
frost vanishes before the rising morning sun. This $200,000,000 
was negotiated at the rate of 3 per cent for twenty years, nego- 
tiated to the American people, seven times oversubscribed, and 
in amounts largely from $20 to $500. This is the record of these 


two great parties. Blazon it. Proclaim it from the house tops. 
Tell it in the market places. He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear.” 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Only a few minutes longer. Let the 
people say which of these parties they will select as their public 
servants. 

Mr. COCKRAN of New York. Mr. S er, this is really 
most interesting. I hope the House will give the gentleman the 
time he desires. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Only two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
two minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. This is the record of these two great 
parties. These are their financial achievements, and the results 
that we see around us every day are the results that have been 
distributed and disseminated through the Republic by the opera- 
tion of these policies; and when the arbitrament comes in Novem- 
ber, what think you will be the judgment of the intelligent, law- 
abiding, God-fearing American pes Will they say that the 
party whose power and control of the Republic has always been 
signalized by a long trail of destruction, devastation, distress. de- 
pression, and ruin shall be vested again with its control? I think 
not. 

On the contrary, I think they will say that the control of affairs 
shall remain in the hands of the great party, human thongh it 
may be, liable to mistakes though it may be, that has controlled 
Rr directed the mightiest Republic the world ever saw in its 
triumphal march along the great highway of nations, its progress 
signalized by a magnificent prosperity, unparalleled and unap- 
proached since the morning stars sang together, a progress at- 
tended by a grandeur, a glory, and a splendor that is at once the 
unbounded admiration and the hopeless emulation of every other 
land that the sun shines on. [Prolonged applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 4578. An act for the relief of Eugene Patenande; and 

H. R. 9891. An act giving consent of Congress to the removal 
of the restrictions on the sale of Puyallup allotted lands, and con- 
firming and legalizing sales thereof since March 3, 1903. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Re tatives was requested: 

. 4504. An act for the relief of Smith R. Mershon; and 


S. 3440. An act to revoke sentence and establish the military 
record of Capt. George G. Lovett, Company K, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, war of the 
rebellion of 1861 to 1865. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the declination of Rep- 
resentatives HEMENWAY, LOVERING, and HEDGE from the com- 
mittee to attend the opening of the Louisiana Purchase si- 
tion, and asks the consent of the House to excuse them. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced as members of the committee to at- 
tend the opening of the Louisiana Purchase Expositicn Messrs, 
BOUTELL, GREENE, and Hucues of West Virginia. 


PERSONAL REQUEST. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri requested leave to withdraw his 
previous request for leave of absence. There was no objection, 


EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES VESSELS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SPIGHT]. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from ei [Mr. "WiILLiaMs], such time as he may 
desire, of that which isleft to this side of the House. [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. S er, it is perhaps a 
good thing, at any rate a certain thing, that God has made cer- 
tain unalterable rules that neither oratory nor debate can change, 
The gentleman from Maine said in the course of his remarks, 
quoting from William Shakespeare, that changes come over the 
spirit of our dreams.“ I concede there are limitations within 
which changes can come over the spirit of our dreams. For each 
individual man, who has heredity behind him and environment 
around him, the limitations are exceedingly great, and for each 
porion party in any country, if it kas a history behind it, its 

imitations are exceedingly great. There is one principle running 
through all the woof of time that has been expressed in a plain 
Way — the leopard can not change its spots.“ 

The party, Mr. Speaker, that is founded upon the idea that 
men, because they happen to live in different climates and differ- 
ent countries, are necessarily in an inimical attitude toward one 
another, so much so that they must not engage in amicable trade 
relations with each other except when it is absolutely necessary; 
that party, under whatever name it has been known in this coun- 
try, whether as Federalists, when trying to pass the alien and 
sedition laws, or as Know-nothings, when saying: No Irish need 
apply,” can not have “a change come over the spirit of its 
dreams,” except the change be subject to the inbred historical 
limitations which make that party narrow and Chauvinistic— 
narrow in its welcome of foreigners to our shores, narrow in 
world sympathies, narrow in its trade relations with the peoples 
of the earth. I think that was not the exact language used here 
yesterday, but the spirit was the same; No Irish need apply.“ 
Whenever my friends on the Republican side take that as a rule 
of action it is idle to quarrel with them because they take the sec- 
ond step and want to deprive a man of entry into the grand arena 
of benefit which America furnishes to the world in its very civil- 
ization, and which it denied to no man in its national need, when, 
during the war, the Government wanted all such volunteers as it 
sone get. [Applause.] It asked no questions about nativity 
then. 

Mr. Speaker, I say the leopard can not change his spots.” 
Here is a significant illustration, strange in appearance though it 
is, in that it comes from the State where the battle of Gettysburg 
was fought. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], 
who made his eloquent peroration-tirade yesterday against foreign- 
born “hoodlums,” does not live far from the field of Gettysburg. 
During the last war the Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania. Owens's Own,” 
as it was called, an Irish regiment. was in evidence in defending 
Pennsylvania soil. As aman of Welsh descent. I am glad to see 
the old Welsh name Owen“ at the head of the regiment; but 
the thing I wish you to note now is this; that the great majority 
of its members were Irishmen, “‘ nearly all of them,” as I read in 
Alexander H. Stephens’s Pictorial Historic Views, in which he 
quoted the statement from a Federal officer, Mr. Wilson, The 
only thing throughout that day that met the élan of the southern 
chivalry headed by Pickett in the grandest charge that the world 
ever saw was this brigade of Pennsylvania Irishmen.” [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side. | 

t strikes me, my friends, that it comes with a strange ring for 
aman even on that side, but a Pennsylvanian, the hearthstones 
of whose people those Irishmen protected, to have uttered these 
words which were uttered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] on yesterday: If there be any hoodlums among 
us,” he said, “they are not the product of American soil, Ameri- 
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can institutions, or American civilization.“ The old Know-noth- 
ing cry, America for Americans; American soil for American 
institutions. Mark that fact, gentlemen! 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I have a right to speak upon this good 


subject without being charged with a personal motive. There is 
not a drop of blood in my veins that does not come from the 
English-speaking race—Scotch, English, and Welsh. I am, of 
course, proud of my race—proud as the Germans are and ought 
to be of their race, as the French are and ought to be, as the Poles 
are and ought to be, of their race. 

Mr. Speaker, my people came to America in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and if I chose I could ** out-America”’ 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I suppose. I represent a con- 
stituency 96 per cent of whom are native born. His is exactly 
the language of old Know-nothingism. His language was followed 
by loud and long-continued a use on the Republican side.“ 
That is the significant fact. Federalism had to drop “alien and 
sedition laws,“ because “alien and sedition laws” scotched, 
though they did not kill, Federalism. Know-nothingism was 
stamped into the pretense of nonexistence by the horse sense of 
Americans. The historic child of both—the Republican party— 
through its chosen mouthpiece, amidst its uproarious applause, 
reechoes their voices. 

Can the leopard change its spots? Is there nota historic, scien- 

ific, limit to this appearance of a change that comes over 
the spirit of our dreams? Iask this question—I, one of whose 
ancestors wore the King’s uniform against French and Indians, 
and afterwards the Continental uniform, in which he battled 
inst King and old British theories of colonialism for American 
iberty! 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 8 h i 
t was the Sixty-ninth 


Mr. ADAMS. Only for a correction. 
New York Regiment. f 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It is quoted in this book the 
Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania,’’ Owens's Own,” and I this 
Federal officer knew what he was talking about. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] È 
Now, then, Mr. Speaker, I am no provincialist. Iam intensely 
a southerner and intensely American, but, perhaps beyond that 
to a large extent, a Peon aloe I know the German people, 
have studied with them, danced with them, slept in their houses, 
eaten their salt, and I love them. What does the di ed 
gentleman from the St. Louis district of the great State of Mis- 
souri . BARTHOLDT] think about being one of the only possible 
“hoodlums” that can be furnished in erica? [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] What does the distinguished gentleman of 
Swedish ancestry who represents so nobly and so bravely and in- 
telligently upon this side of the House a district in the State of 
Minnesota, 3 Linp, think of this Federalistic 5 
Ae on the Democratic s de.] What does the gentleman 
m a Boston district who bears the Irish name of one of the 
ablest and bravest and noblest soldiers of the Revolution, General 
Sullivan, think of it? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr, BARTHOLDT. my friend allow an interruption? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. After one moment; but before 
you do it, I want to pay a tribute to the dear old fatherland, es- 
pecially the Rhineland. [Applause.] I want to say that one of 
the best couplets ever written, or quatrain, whichever it was, was 
the advice the father gave to his son: 
Mein Sohn! mein Sohn! 
Ich rathe Dir gut; 
Zieh’ nicht, zieh’ nicht am Rhein, 
Da geht Dir alles zo lieblich ein, 
Du nicht mehr nach Heim. 


I have lived among them and I have learned to love them, es- 
pecially the Germans of southern y, and I have learned 
to love deutsche Frauen, deutsche Weine, und die alte deutsche 


Gemüthlichkeit. Moreover, alte deutsche Tapferkeit, known of | alo: 


all men since the day of Tacitus; that have we all learned to 


respect. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will my friend allow me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, I Will say in reference to the citation that 
I could not have cited any better than he has, but as to the lan- 
goage implied by the gentleman from Pennsylvania I take it that 

at shoe does not fit me. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I take it that way, too, but 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania did not, and neither did your 
colleagues when they applauded it. Now, let us goon. Thegen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania said: 


These hoodlums are to be found, rather, among those adventurers who. 
having left their own country for their 8 good, find in the field of 


American politics 9 source of notoriety and pelf; men who, without 
conscience and without conviction, find an opportunity, now with one orks A 
DOW mith another, to find a market for their peculiar wares, among w. ‘is 


He took his seat amid another storm of Republican applause. 
Oh, this supposition that because a man left Europe and came 
to America he must have left his country for his country’s 
1’? Why, even the 10,000,000, more or less, of descendants of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims know better than that, at least so far as 
the Mayflower fellows were concerned. They say that they left 
their old country for the world's betterment. Theysay that they 
left for the purpose of developing a new world, and giving it to 
religious and civil liberty and to the white man’s civilization. 
They will tell you that they left because conditions at home 
were worse for a man who would be free and follow his conscience 
than they could be even in the wilderness among the wild red 
men, and because they could better there take their chances un- 
der God's providence to make a new civilization out of the wil- 
derness in the presence of N carrying the white man’s flag 
farther and farther in this world and higher and higher, than to 
have remained back at home amidst oppression and all that 
was narrow, chauvinistic, and wrong. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 
Ilove la telle France, too. I have danced with her girls at the 
vintage; noted that, noble or peasant, the Frenchman is always 
olite and apt to be a gentleman. Ilove Moliere and Scarron. 
WW hat does the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] think? 
What does the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEGARE], the 
descendant of Huguenots, think of this Know-nothing renaissance? 
Mr. Speaker, I haye a good deal of impatience with hyphena- 
tion of Americanism.” I do not know what a German-American 
is; I donot know what an Irish-American is; I do not know what 
an Italian-American is, or what a French-American is; but I do 
know what a German is, what a Frenchman is, what an Italian is, 
and what an American is; and Iknow, moreover, what an American 
of foreign birth, no longer 5 except in popular and 
newspaper phrase. mongering, but devoted to the free institutions 
ofa free country that he came to voluntarily and not by the acci- 
dent of birth, is, and I know what they have done in the peed 
Why, gentlemen, I mentioned General Sulli- 


of this country. 
van. I might mention Commodore Barry. I rs o back to 
Revolutionary days and recall him who distinguished hi fin 


the person of Kosciusko. I might go back to Pulaski’s time, and 
in him learn again to love the men of “the knights’ republic“ 


I} Poland. I might go back to Lafayette’s day if I chose, but I 


need not go that far. 

Who are your bravest and boldest? Who made the £0-mile 
ride down the valley, wonderful, but the subject of overboasting? 
Phil Sheridan, an Irishman. Who is the one man in the Federal 


infantry whom Stonewall Jackson ever met with nearly equal 
forces that he did not rout in almost no time? Shields, at Front 
Royal, with hisIrishmen. My friends, where are the great orators 


of the world—Bourke and Curran? Where are the great writers 
of the world—Goethe, and Schiller, and Racine, and Fontaine, 
and Lessing, and Dante, and Petrarch, and all the balance of 
them? Its great painters, sculptors, architects? Are they all 
Americans? There is nothing, in my opinion, more foolish than 
the notion that because you happen to be a German, or because 
you happen to be a Frenchman, or because you happen to be an 
Englishman, or because you happen to be an American, thereby 
you are better than anybody else. You are better if you are bet- 
ter, and you are not if you are not. [Applause.] Within certain 
t, broad, indelible race lines human nature is the same from 
emouth of the Hudson tothe mouth of the Danube. Wherever 
2 are within the lines of mutual voluntary assimilation, God 
marked them practically the same. He has laid down metes 
and boundsand race characters within certain broad lines—white, 
black, red, yellow—but no more than that. Now, my friends, 
the party of restriction, the party of chauvinism, the party which 
regards foreigners as necessarily more or less enemies, is the party 
that you represent, 

Your thoughts along economical lines run with your thoughts 
mg international lines. You are the men who, if you carried 
out your theories to their end, to their logical result, would not 
sell or buy, or at any rate would not buy one single article upon 
the surface of the earth from anybody but yourselves; let nobody 
serve you with his wares unless he were an American, no matter 
how much he robbed you in the name of “Americanism.” The 
gentleman from 8 [Mr. DALZELL] the other day ex- 
pressed that idea right frankly, when he was di ing the ques- 
tion of reciprocal trade relations, and said that it was not re- 
publican” to have reciprocity unless it was in noncompeting 
articles. What does that mean, in this great imperial Republic”? 
of ours—with an imperial domain and republican institutions— 
except it means nothing; that you can not buy anything from 
abroad? The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] this 
evening has propounded questions and demanded answers ves or 
no.” is the thing that you can mention now—and I will 
not confine you to a yes or no answer—which is not raised or made 
or mined somewhere under the flag of the United States? Where 
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is the noncompeting article? Give it to me. Somebody do it. 
Will the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] do it? [Ap- 
plavse on the Democratic side.] Why, Mr. Speaker, I doubt if 
even my genial and nonpartisan personal friend the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR}, who can do mighty near anything, 
could doit. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, so much for that. I want to goon to the 
speech just made by the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. 
I wish that I had his voice, his strength, his presence, his intellect. 
because if I had any one of the four—and if I had all four it would 
be easier yet—I could shatter the baseless fabric that he has erected 
here to such an extent that he, with his intellectual integrity, 
would be laughably ashamed of it. [Applause and laughter on 
the Democratic side.] The gentleman started yas oy saying that 
he agreed with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] 
that this bill is the corollary of protection,“ and I happen to 
agree with both of them. What is protection but a subsidy? In- 
direct, yes, but stilla subsidy. What is Republican historical 
association with this country’s legislation except the history of 
subsidies, indirect or direct? 

Here but the other day you appointed a commission which will 
result in recommending a bill to do—what? To pay money out 
of the common Treasury to subsidize the shipowners of the coun- 
try. Let me dwell upon that just a moment to show how unfair 
you are. Su I were to introduce a bill here to-morrow 
morning, and in that bill were to provide that the United States 
Government should take out of the Treasury such money as was 
necessary for the purpose—naming the millions, or“ so much 
thereof as was necessary - and with that money should add 25 per 
cent to the wages of every sewing woman and every man ina 
sweat shop receiving less than 75 cents a day, or a dollar a day? 
Where is the man on that side, whereis the man on this side, who 
would not rise in his 9 and say to me that I was an anarchist.“ 
a state socialist;“ that I had gone back to what sapped and ruined 
Rome bread and circuses?’ Is there one of you? Is there a 
man in this great national House of Representatives who, if I in- 
troduced that bill to-morrow, would vote for it? Let me hear his 
voice. Is there one—yes or no, as the gentleman from Maine 
says—who would vote forit? [Applause onthe Democratic eed 
And yet, Mr. S er, labor is the basic rock of production an 

rosperity in civilization and of your much boasted prosperity. 
Fet you would not dare subsidize labor directly out of the Treas- 


ury. 

You would call me an old Roman agrarian when I would de- 
mand it of you, and you would be right! Yet you will come be- 
fore the American people any time and you will say: Let us 
subsidize the shipbuilders; let us subsidize the silk manufacturers; 
let us subsidize the pineapple raisers ’’—for I believe somebody 
told me the other day that you were absolutely “creating” a 
pineapple industry now! You would subsidize anything rich or 
influential to become richer, but not the people. You act in the 
name of raising wages of labor,“ and yet you would denounce 
asa socialist, as a radical, as an anarchist, as an agrarian, any 
man who would introduce on this floor a bill directly to raise the 
wages of labor by money paid out of the United States Treasury. 
If you are sincere, why not give the pretended largess to labor di- 
rectly? Why filter it through the hands of somebody to whose 
hands it may “accidentally or otherwise somehow stick? 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Jounson] suggests that 
there is perhaps this difference that may account for the fact— 
that under the bill, whose pretense is the raising of wages. the 
fellow employing the labor will get the money and the laborer 
wiil not. Sometimes he may, if the margin is big enough and the 
strike is strong enough and the trust is weak enough and the com- 
bine of labor is thus able to overcome the combine of the capital- 
ists. But as a rule the laborer will not get the benefit. You say 
your legislation makes the employer able to pay, but God has not 
made him willing; and you can not do it by legislation. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] the other case of 
direct largess he would get it—no doubt about that—but even then 
I have sometimes doubted whether it would do him any good. 

Iwas discussing the ship-subsidy bill witha gentleman not long 
ago, and I said: “If we really want to build up the interests, im- 
prove the status of the American seamen engaged in American 
shipping, why not just say that the American seaman shall receive 
out of the Treasury 25 per cent addition to his present wages? 
The man to whom I was talking, who was a seaman, replied: 
“Oh, Mr. WILLIAMS, that would not do any good. The shipown- 
ers would immediately reduce by just that much the wages they 
are now paying.” 

So the workingman is ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone. Is it one of God's inscrutable and inexorable laws. 
which Lean not understand? I have never understood why Christ 


said: The poor ye have with you always.“ It has seemed to me 
now and then, in my weak way questioning the mysteries of God, 
that somehow it might have been possible not to have the poor 


with us always. But so far the world has had them, and to the 
end of time, perhaps, it will. And in this country—not speaking 
harshly to any one of you—in this country they seem, under the 
guidance of the Republican party, to exist for only one purpose; 
that is, to beexploited by name in the interest of the pocketbooks 
of the men who grind them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

My friend lambasted free trade, and then he charged that the 
Democratic party was going into a campaign of free trade: and 
then he paid me the honor of reading a part of a magazine article 
that I have written. Mr. Speaker, I haye many vices, but the 
ungentlemanly vice of taking myself too seriously, my worst ene- 
mies will say I am absolutely free from. (Laughter. ] Perhaps 
I shall be excused, however, since gentlemen have paid so much 
attention to that magazine article, for saying that I will insert in 
the Record just what I did say about the tariff—not here a sen- 
tenceand there a sentence. Upon that subject I used certain words, 
and I will stand by them. The gentleman asked me what would 


| be in the next Democratic platform on the tariff question. Not 


because I wrote this article, not because it was published in this 
magazine. but because it is Democratic, because it is eternal truth, 
something mighty, to hse because it is the truth, the Dem- 
ocratic platform will, I hope, be interestingly approximate to the 
kernel of this. I wrote for the February number of Everybody's 
Magazine: 

The two great parties are fundamentally divided, as Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton were, Issues change with changing conditions from year to year. But 
E 
protection is a system of taxation. 8 . . 

You used to deny [addressing the Republican side of the House] 
that the tariff was a tax. In this day (another yes or no” ques- 
tion) where is the man on that side of the House who will rise in 
his place and say the tariff isnot atax? [A plause.] Tam wait- 
ing. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Not one. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I shall be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will answer that question in the lan 
of the Father of the Constitution, the brighest luminary in the 
first session of the First Congress, James Madison, who, in the 
first debate on the first tariff, on April 9, 1789, used these words: 

There is another consideration: The States that are most advanced in po 
ulation and ripe for manufactures ought to haye their particular 8 
attended to in some d . While these States retained the power of making 
regulations of trade, they had the power to protect.and cherish such institu- 
tions; by adopting Hio present Constitution they have thrown the exercise of 
this power into other hands. They must have done this with an expectation 
that those interests would not be neglected here. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That is sound doctrine, It 
comes from a Democrat, There is not a word of protection ” by 
tariff taxation in all that. The world knows that Madison was 
not a protectionist. I say, too, ‘‘ cherish manufactures.’ I, too. 
say “‘ protect“ them, but by giving equal opportunities and equal 
burdens. There is not a word in it that answers the question I 
asked the gentlemen on the other side. Now, I ask the gentle- 
man, again because I have the highest regard for his intellectual 
integrity, does he say that the tariff is not a tax? 

Mr. BOUTELL. It is botha tax and a regulation of commerce, 
and always has been. [Jeering ie. vee on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. e gentleman has answered, 
and he has answered with his accustomed intellectual integrity 
and with truth. 

It is both a tax and a regulation of commerce, as the gentleman 
from Maine has substantially said, primarily and necessarily a 
tax, incidentally a regulation of foreign commerce. The differ- 
ence between me and you is that you look upon the regulation 
side of the tax as a necessary blessing, and I look upon all taxes 
as necessary evils. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We have 
got to put up with taxes, just as we have got to put up with pov- 
zy and with sin and with schism in the church and with all sorts 
of things. i 
7 A few years ago there was another statement made by Repub- 

cans—— 
Mr. BOUTELL. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will in a moment, when I 
finish my own thought. A few years ago there was another state- 
ment made by Republicans. There are still some Republicans 
living who will repeat that statement, but not many. They said 
that the tariff was not a tax—that was about their statement— 
that it was not a tax, but although it was a tax, the foreizner 
paid the tax.” [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Now, there 
are afew of you who will still state that the foreigner pays the tax. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Just one other question, in further answer to 
the question which the gentleman from Mississippi asks. I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if he recalls the 
preamble of the first tariff law which was under discussion when 
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Madison used the words I quoted a moment ago. If not, I should 
like just a minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, I recall it perfectly. 

Mr. BOUTELL. ‘‘ Whereas it is necessary for the rapp 
of Government, for the discharge of the debts of the United 


States 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Les; I recall it. 
Mr. BOUTELL. And the encouragement and protection of 


manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise im **_ [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I recall it very well. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Signed by George Washington. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] And on the 4th of July—Independence 
Day 1780. and it marked the emancipation of our country from 
commercial thralldom to Europe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why, there is not a Repub- 
lican in this entire country who is not like the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. There is not one of them who has not learned that by heart 
one of the few lapses of a man great in our early history. but es- 
sentially a Federalist and a distruster of the masses. [Derisive 
laughter on the Republican side.] That was said or written and 
enacted at a time when Federalism was in power and rampant. 
But does that statement make it true? My friend may say that 


the preamble of an act of Congress says all of that. But suppose |. 


it does say it. and suppose that that tariff was passed for that pur- 
pose. Does that answer the question that I asked him, whether the 
tariff is or is not a tax? And if I had the genial brutality of 
my friend from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] I would insist that the 
gentleman from Illinois should answer my question now and here, 
ves or no.“ [Laughter on the Democratic side.] The gentle 
man may say, There are some things that can not be answered 
ves or no. That is what I am trying to por: 

Let me goon. I have read so much from myself, let me read 
some more: 

A by the principle that protec- 
Asto the tariff, the Democratic pani y Piai. p pro! 


tionism is a system of taxation w many are ro order that a 
few may be hothoused by legislation into artificial prosperity. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The method whereby 8 does this is by 3 capital and 
labor from naturally profita made by tion 
profitable, ee which, without legislation, would have been lues profit- 


able, or per 
Tho W goal of Democratic striving is tariff for revenue only,” but 


wil vail, x 
E tart duties OA all or OAY ell TADO, DIVIDE tiem: TON. 
evying import duties upon or nearly ports, ng them. how- 
ever, into three classes: First, necessaries of lif 
tries; secondly, comforts; and, third, luxuries. 
THE REFORMER MUST GO SLOW. 

The general principle that protectionism is wrong—morally wrong—a 
prostitution of government to private ends—should never be forgotten; the 
goal ought not to be lost sight of. At the same time, friends of tariff reform 
would not strike down in a revolutionary way—‘‘overnight,” as the Ger- 
mans say—all the scaffolding which the false system has erected. Even in 
Great Britain, where free e was and is ible, free was not 
reached in that way. Duties were reduced amidst the dismal predictions of 
the advocates of protectionism that “destruction and ruin,” “starvation 
and poverty’ would follow. Destruction, ruin, starvation, 5 did 
not follow after duty was removed. Object lesson after obj lesson was 
thus furnished to the people of the falsity of the claims of the advocates of 


the old system. 

In this. country, owing to the decision of the Supreme Court in the income- 
tax case, founded on the provision in the Constitution of the United States 
abont direct taxes, the goal can not be, as it was in Great Britain, free trade. 
“A tariff for revenue to carry on a government economically and effectively 
administered” becomes the American tariff reformer's goal. It must be kept 
in mind until it is reached, but it must be reached by the exercise of wisdom 
and good sense, The tariff reformer who would do th reckless]. 
suddenly would run the risk of destroying the very end which he 
templation, by furnishing object lessons which would not help but would 
hurt him, and in consequence of which he and those of his opinion might be 
hurled out of place and deprived of the power of doing anything. 

There is also a tariff revision by piecemeal, which is a handmaiden of the 
other system. It is very important in its place, although it ought never to 
be permitted to handicap the larger movement by general legislation. This 
is tariff revision by reciprocal trade agreements with other nations. I have 
always thought that there ought to be about e tariff law some degree of 
elasticity—a maximum and & m um—a within which, by inter- 
national trading and bartering, the friends of untrammeled or comparatively 
untrammeled commerce could be rewarded for the admission of our farm 
and — — products free or nearly free—encow: to continue in their 
course—and others 5 to imitate it; and whereby, also, incident to 
the rewarding of these, p es pursuing an cal course to our com- 
merce could be punished. They could not complain, because they would not 
unished directly; indeed, punishment would not be the end in view. 
pan would be punished by their own act, and their punishment could be 

tted by their own act. 


Much can be done RRA piecemeal line of tariff revision under a Demo- 

cratic or approximately Democratic law. Some things along this line can be 
done even under the Dingley law, with nothing but the small 20 per cent mar- 
gin of elasticity given in thatact. Chamberlainism in Eng and in her 
colonies can be killed a-borning by a wisely executed policy of that sort,and 
with an advantage incalculable to American producers, whether on the farm, 
in the mine, or in the factory, while at the same time benefiting American 
consumers of British products. 


I continued in another part of the article as follows: 
The Democratic tariff idea, like a else 88 is founded as 


bl * 
Hie — possible upon the principle of equality of ties and equal- 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFÆLD] proved this even- 
ing,in connection with the tin-plate industry, his approval of the 


clause whereby a few may be hothoused into artificial pros- 
perity.“ He made the chief text of his eloquent address this 
evening the power of taxation to create industries and to hot- 
house men into prosperity. Why, whoever denied it? The gen- 
tleman has given me some figures here. He says that in 1891 tin 
was $5.30, and that it went down in 1900 to $3.65 at home—mark 
me, now. Then he says that in the first year, in 1891, it was $3 
abroad, and that it went down in 1903 to $2.90. Then he said be- 
cause it started in America at 85.30 and went down to $3.65, and 
because it started abroad at $3 and never got down below $2.90, 
that the smallness of the decline abroad proved that we were ben- 
efited here by having to buy the tin all the time and now at an 
increased price. 

Why, here I find in the Recorp a speech made by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Joxxs] within twelve months after the 
formation of this colossal tin trust created“ by the tariff, 
wherein he shows that the price of tin plate advanced within that 
time 100 per cent. He says: 

I hold in my hand a press tch from Indianapolis, Ind., dated two days 

o, in which it is stated that tin plate was $2.25 per box two years ago, and 

at it is now selling at $5.30 per box, and that there will be another advance 
within the next two weeks. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What are the figures you give? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That speech was made Decem- 
ber 15, 1899. The trust was formed just one year previous. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. If the gentleman—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Wait until I get through with 
tin plate. and then interrupt me all at once. Let me finish this, 
and I will submit to the interruption later. 

Now, what do we find, Mr. Speaker? We find that whereas it 
has gone down a larger percentage at home, it was because it had 
a higher place to go down from [laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side], and that it is still cheaper abroad. In other 
words, we find what everybody not a fool knew already. You 
can create a tin industry, and if you do it as, according to my 
genial friend, you have done, you must pay for the fun of doing 
it. You have paid for it for years, and what have you now? The 
price abroad, according to these figuresis $2.90. That is what 
they were at that year you quoted. Now, what are the prices 
at home and abroad to-day? Still cheaper abroad. Now, then, 
tell me this. Let me call your attention to another curious thing. 
Will ee aao from Maine give me his attention? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Because—I do not care if the 
whole of the balance of the House is away—because it is to you 
and to your magnificent personality that I am now paying obei- 
sance. [Laughter.] Now, afew minutes ago I read a splendid 
critical dissertation, upon a tariff speech made by the gentleman 
from Maine in Lewiston. by a man of magnificent sense, Mr. 
Newman, who writes under the nom de plume of Savoyard. I 
say he is a man of magnificent sense, because he has praised both 
the gentleman from Maine and myself. I charge the accusation 
is true as to the gentleman from Maine and that he deserves it, 
and as to myself, I admit that I deserve it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Suppose we bow together. [Renewed 
laughter.] Let me say this before the gentleman reads from the 
article written by the distinguished gentleman he refers to, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am not going to read it right 
now. I will insert it. 

Perhaps it would be too harsh a term to employ if one were to characterize 
that speech the Hon. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD made in Maine last week as 

itical heresy, but it was about as flat party recalcitrancy as ever was or- 

ered. Mr. LITTLEFIELD is the most brilliant man on the Republican side. 
the best orator, and in the class of GROSVENOR and HEPBURN 15 debate, and 
he is what all too few of our public men are, an independent thinker without 
a mortgage on his mind or conscience. He will never be guilty of the blind 
and servile bigotry of voting for something he is opposed to solely because it 
naa mye ey henge ee arg 
Per. LIvrLzvren bas Iking about the tariff and has set up the late 


been ta 
lamented “Iowa idea down East in the State of Maine. What does the Ways 
and Means Committee think of this sort of stuff, coming from a Republican 


leader: “The primal gops of the tariff must be the raising of sufficient 
e Gov 


reyenue to on ernment?’ There isa great big chunk of De- 
mocracy in that declaration. It is 5 — tolerably constitutional, too. It 
is true that the Constitution of the United States and the Democratic party 


would substitute the word “sole” for “primal” in Mr. LITTLFIELD’S prop- 
osition; but on the whole what Mr. LITTLEFIELD says is as excellent as it is 
astonishing, coming from the source it does. It is an ominous declaration 
and liable to cause more or less apprehension in that joss house, the room of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

The h of the successor of Nelson e's ged fairly bristles with what 
the -patters might well call “party perfidy and party dishonor.” Just 


m: 
“If upon investigation it turns out to be true that any product upon which 
there is a tariff is sold abroad cheaper than it is sold at home as the result of 
the operation of the tariff, the tariff upon such articles should be reduced to 
the extent that is necessary to prevent that result, assu: , of course, that 
por ag of cause and effect can be established in connection with the sit- 


uation. 
Du the late extra session, that was a campai g e 
squad, GROsVENOR madea speech in which e declared that 
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office of the tariff was to enable manufacturers to sell ches 
the ee Sd 
was 


abroad than 


of “the great American system e tion.” What an admirable thing it 
would be if it could be reversed—high prices for foreigners and low prices 
for home folks. When a 88 uys our unprotected cotton our 
grain that no tariff can protect, he can get them no cheaper than an Ameri- 
can. Why this discrimination in favor of steel rails? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD condemned a tariff that enablesa trust, OVOS 
to accumulate fits that would make 3 for it to pay dividends on 
its surplus and ous capital stock. t does this man mean? What is 
he driving at? Is he determined to bea Democrat? What right hasa Re- 
publican statesman—and from Maine, at that—to indulge such a Democratic 
Preachment as that the taxpeyersof this country have some rights? He even 

on to deliver this Democratic epigram that might have come from Wil- 

L, Wilson or Frank Hurd: The tariff was made for man, and not man 
for the tariff.’ The Ways and Means Committee, doubtless, saw insult in 
that as well as injury. 


That pronouncement has been a principle of Anglo-Saxon liberty ever since 
there was such a thing. It is the foundation stone of representative ern- 
ment. And pity itis that we have fallen on times where the people must 
seriously ask thomselves if they have not chosen a Congress false enough and 
weak 28 to tamely submit to an invasion of their domain and a usurpa- 
tion of their right. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. If the gentleman, before he wrote that 
article, had taken the 1 75 to state the original principle which 
I stated here and Which I stated in my speech before my conven- 
tion, he would probably have put a different phase upon the sug- 
gestions that he makes in his article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And he would have appreciated this fact, 
that I was not drawing these opinions in for repairs—not within a 
day cr within a week. [Lanughter. 

1 e. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wondered if I could be par- 
oned—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, If the gentleman has left the branch of 
tin 5 

Mr. LIAMS of Mississippi. I wondered if I could be 
pardoned after inserting what Savoyard said in the RECORD, a sin- 
gle observation—following up the line of the argument the gen- 
tleman so y used—the categorical yes or no” line of argu- 
ment. Let us see if I can get the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

. DALZELL], if he is in his seat, or the gentleman from Ohio 
. GRosvexor], or the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

AYNE] to answer. They are all old leaders of the Republican 
party. They heard the gentleman's speech. They heard some 

ighty Democratic stuffin it to-day. Youhearditrepeated 
8 in what I referred to from Savoyard. Now I will 
ask them, yes or no - do they indorse it or not? [Greatlaughter 
and a eee Tes or no do you indorse it or not? 

Mr. LI FIELD. What speech is that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Your speech that you made to- 
day—thesame Speo you madein Lewiston. They will 2 
answer, “Partially.” Now, that reminds me of my grandfather's 
reply about the battle of Buena Vista. The old man, who stood at 
the apex of the V on that day, was modestly denying that the First 
Mississippi Rifles had done all the fighting. He said that South 
Carolina was there, and the old North State was there, and Ken- 
tucky was there; and then somebody asked, How about a certain 
other State? The old gentleman, who never said any harsh thing 
to or about anybody, replied: “ Well,” he said,“ they were partially 
there and partially not there.“ [Laughter.] My honest reply to 
the yes or no” Somad of the gentleman Maine would be 
Jes and no”’—would be Partially I do, and YIdo not,“ 
indorse what the gentleman from New Tork said in a magnificent 
oratorical outburst of two hours, [Laughter.] Now I will yield 


to the gentleman. 

Mr. EITTLEFIELD. Does the gentleman wish me to answer 
his , or will he haye me make a suggestion with reference 
to the tin schedule simply? I understood the gentleman to say 
that he would excuse me for something. I did not catch what he 
was reading from when he called my attention. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Iwas reading your figures, 
but I have lost them now. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It was in my figures, then; it was only 
my fault or my misfortune. 


WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; I“ partially“ agree to 
that. 
We both agree opas that. 


117 ughter. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. ** Partially. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Limited to the fact, and left free for the 
pugon of this occasion. 
„WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. We do not probos to hire a hall 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. ; I will be glad enough to 
get away out of this Hall, which the country hires, when Congress 
adjourns at this session. I am tired. Ido not know how you are, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I understood the gentleman to suggest, 
in criticising the figures I gave him, that the $5.30 ner hundred 
pounds in 1891 was the price after the imposition of the tariff. I 
beg leave to suggest to the gentleman that that was the price of 
the imported article prior to the enactment of the tariff. The 
foreign price was $3 a hundred pounds at that time,and the same 
article imported, that cost $3 abroad, cost, when paid for by the 
domestic consumer here, 85.30 without any tariff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It was 85.30 on December 15, 
1899, which was long after the tariff was put on the article, and 
it has gone down to $3.65. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It has gone to $3.65 here under the tariff, 
but it has only gone down abroad 10 cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But it has gone down to $2.90. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Two dollars and ninety cents is 10 cents 
less than 83. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That reminds me, my dear 
friend, of a telegram I saw while over in Indiana once. It was 
about an election and scared me nearly to death. It said that the 
Republican yote of Yazco County, Miss., had increased 300 per 
cent. And when I came to inquire I found ont that they hed 
cast two votes at the election prior to that, and it was something 
over 300 per cent because in that elegt on they had cast nine, 
{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] Now, is not 
that an instance of Republican argument? 

The gentleman wants to prove to the American people that they 
have created an industry“ to their own profit, to their own 
benefit, and to prove, therefore, if that were true, that they had 
created an industry which sold its products cheaper to them than 
they were sold to other people, and to proye it cites figures to 
show that we are still paying more than foreigners. He wants to 
prove that we haye created an industry, and while undertak- 
ing to do it he proved what I stated he would have to prove. to 
wit, that when we create one we must pay for creating it. Tke 
sole question is whether the whistle is worth the money. Now, 
then, I said you paid for it. I say you are still paying for it, and 
I say furthermore that the trust that is now controlling that in- 
dustry is selling the very identical article cheaper for foreign 

tion than for home consumption, 
. LITTLEFIELD. Well. I do not know the basis of facts 
3 may have for his assertions, or if he has any basis 
acts 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. But does the gentleman deny that if we 
did not haye any tariff to-day upon tin and no manufacturing 
pee here that the price now of the imporied article wou'd 

practicallly what the price was before the enactment of tke 
tariff law, or substantially $5.20? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why, of course I deny it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. How can you prove it? How can you 
demonstrate it? What conditions indicate it? Suggest some ele- 
ments involved in the proposition that aid in the demonstration 


of the 8 ‘ 

Mr. LIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman does not want 
to be unfair and take up all of my time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Excuse me: if disagreeable, I apologize. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of CPT You are not disagreeable; yon 
could not beif you tried to be. I were a woman I would say that 
of my ind: When you wear that half Mephistophelian and 
half Maine woodsman look I would myself, 11 1 were & woman, 
almost fallin love with you. You could not be disagreeable, if 
you tried. [Laughter.] But the gentleman can deal with argu- 
ments in a way which is disagreeable to a logical intellect, and he 
sometimes does it. See on the Democratic side.] I mean 
by that a plain, blunt, logical intellect, not an overecute, oyver- 
educated intellect. Now, I say this: I say that these figures prove 
that your protection has not brought tin down at home to the point 
at which it has stopped abroad; and I say this, that while it is per- 
fectly possible to create any industry, even a banana industry, 
as I illustrated upon this floor one day, and while it is perfectly 
possible to create a tin industry, yet, when you do create it, you 
have got to pay for creating it, 

I say, moreover, this; when you create it in superabundance, 
like M ya ä do, and fgg ned enable 8 by mang all Ate 

Ww ng enough to form a great trust, you have 

8 . man with infinite power, without soul in it, who 
is so much * created,” and so magnificently ‘‘ prosperous” at 
the expense of the balance of us, that he can do three things: 
He can control the prices of the product which he makes in the 
home market at a higher level than they are held by him or others 
in the foreign market, although he himself may ship abroad at a 
profit; and that when he becomes that sort of a great, iron, indus- 
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trial ant. he can do another thing—he can control the price of 
the labor that works for him. Labor could strike against me; it 
could strike against the 5 from New York [Mr. Scup- 
DER] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srianr] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] when we were separate; and 
if Mr. Hirt refused to pay the wages, his laborers could find em- 

loyment from me while they were keeping him profitlessly idle; 
but if we all went in together and acq this immense amount 
of combined power over the laborers whom we employed, and if 
we owned and controlled all or nearly all of the icular branch 
of industry in which we were engaged, then all the inundations 
of labor’s power and force, as great as they are, would fall help- 
lessly and as baffled against the wall of our industrial combina- 
tion, as the waters of the Mediterranean do at the foot of Gibraltar. 
[Applause on the Democraticside.] The third thing that thislaw- 
created iron giant may do, and sometimes does do under the shel- 
ter of a tariff, is to dictate the price at which the producer of the 
raw material shall sell to him. The gentleman says that he 
defies anybody to prove that “‘ protection is the mother of trusts.” 
Protection is the mother of some sorts of trusts. 

I will tell you the sort of trusts that protection is not the mother 
of. Itis not the mother of that sort of trust which owes its suc- 
cess to increased efiiciency of public service and to cheapened 
products and increased volume of product at the same cost, with 
wages remaining substantially the same or sometimes going 
Higher up. But the tariff is the mother of that sort of trust 
which, under the shelter of special legislation, hothousing it into 
artificial bd AE oratany rate greater p rity than it would 
have had without the tariff, can exploit and extort from home 
consumers, beat strikes, and control the market for raw mate- 
rial. The proof of it lies in your own observation. Take Great 
Britain for example, where steel is free. Now, there might be 
a trust there, there might be a great industrial combination in 
steel in Great Britain, but if there were it would have to under- 
sell the little manufacturers to succeed, and it would have to pay 
opa wages with them, and even if it got the whole tight little 
island under its power the same products could come from Ger- 
many, from France, and everywhere else across the narrow chan- 
nel and could flood the British market, which the trust was try- 
ing to monopolize. That trust then would to-day or to-morrow 
have to go to the wall. Butif you were to have around that is- 
land a high protective tariff of 50 percent on steel that trust could 
afford not to undersell the other people, but to come within 45 per 
cent of selling at an equal price, and still hold the home market. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, right on that point, would 
the gentleman feel offended if I asked him a question in relation 
to a bill pending before his committee, introduced by Mr. Rich- 
ARDSON? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Has it anything to do with 

this particular matter that I am talking of? 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, certainly. It provides that where 
there is any product or manufacture the price of which is con- 
trolled by a trust the tariff shall be removed therefrom until the 
manufacture or production shall have ceased; that is to say, prac- 
tically destroying the industry. Does the gentleman approve of 
that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
it is fair for the gentleman to ask me to indulge in criticism of 
my colleague's bill. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Very well; I shall not do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But I will state this, inde- 
pendently of that bill, that I would not put on the free list every 
article that is produced by a trust. I would reduce the duties, 
however, on every article that is controlled by a trust to the point 
where there could be a possibility—aye, probability—of foreign 
competition entering the moment the trust or combine began to 
extort unreasonable prices and unfair profits from the American 
consumers. olonged 1 on the Democratic side.] And 
that is not all. I have higher authority than mine for that. I 
have the authority, substantially, of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. LITTLEFIELD] himself, which I shall assert. He says: 

I do not believe in imposing & tariff that would enable the accumulation of 
profits to pay dividends upon overcapitalization, what is peculiarly known as 
“wind and water” capitalization, and in many instances very attenuated 
wind and water 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is almost word for word what I 
stated on the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; that is what made me 
admire the gentleman's industry so well, because it shows that in 
order to be able not to alter these illogical things the gentleman 
has been uttering on this floor he has had to prepare his utter- 
ances by the lamp of midnight and mighty near memorize them; 
else a mind naturally as good as his could not possibly work 
twice without previous preparation upon the same illogical lines 
to the same inconsequential conclusions as in these two speeches, 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I suppose the gentleman will concede 
that notwithstanding the infirmity of the mind it got there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, partially there and 
partially not there.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman then does what I haye heard many 
another man do. He begins to lambaste us—I use a not very 
classic English word, but a right strong one—he begins to lam- 
baste us on the subject of “theory.” Now, it always makes me 
tired to hear a man talk about a theory“ as if it were a bugaboo 
of some sort. Did you ever know of any sound system that did 
not have underlying it a sound theory? 

Now, the theory underlying the Democratic contention about 
the tariff is the old slogan of equal opportunities and equal bur- 
dens amongst the sons and daughters of men. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] The underlying theory is that taxation 
is a burden, and that, being a burden, and a burden upon the con- 
sumer, taxation ought to be adjusted so as to be as nearly as pos- 
sible an equal burden upon all consumers, for the man who car- 
ries the lesser burden is thereby favored by politics and law at 
the expense of the man who carries the greater burden. That is 
the theory. But gentlemen are always talking about theories“ 
as if they were something to be run away from. Theories are the 
bases of right legislative practice and conclusion. 

By the way, it seems to me a funny thing that the gentleman 
should come here with an elaborated e concerning the elo- 
quent speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CogRRAN 
and say, Do you indorse it? Answer yes or no. I might 
him a similar question: Do you indorse Buckle’s History of 
Civilization? Answer yes or no.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Ihave no objection toit. [Laughter.] 
But I hope the gentleman will not go too far and ask me any ques- 
tion about something I am not familiar with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, I will comply with 
your wish. Do you indorse the policies of the Administration of 
President McKinley?—"* yes or no,” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of psig pase Yet you stood with me here, 
day in and day ont, and we fonght against that policy, we fought 
for the great old historic American principle of equal laws for 
every man under the American flag. We equally stood in antag- 
onism against its un-American and old British system of colonial- 
ism and colonial exploitation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That is not all. The gentleman stood here with me—and he was 
right when he did it—and he and I fought to the bitter end, though 
we went down in defeat, the McKinley policy of violating a vital 
article of the Constitution of the United States by putting an im- 
port duty upon articles coming from Porto Rico toa port anywhere 
else within the common domain of the United States. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, I will tell the gentle- 
man why I did not answer his question yes or no. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Let me ask you this—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I beg pardon now. The gen- 
tleman has answered ves 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, and I stand by it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And Ihave proven beyond all 
doubt that his answer yes was not the correct answer. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No; you have not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, if the gentleman had 
answered as I would have answered and as I will now answer his 
question about the speech of the gentleman from New York, then 
his answer would have been “yes and no,” and would have 
abounded in his usual intellectual integrity; but he did not an- 
swerit that way. I did not answer the question about the speech 
of the gentleman from New York “yes or no,” because if I had 
said ves“ it would not have been telling the whole truth. If I 
had said no,“ it would not have been telling the whole truth. A 
witness when intsrrogated must tell the whole truth. Now, my 
answer to his question, which is not yes or no,” is this: In the 
main I indorse it, but in some particulars I differ with it. Let 
me ask the gentleman another question, yes or no. Does he in- 
dorse the last Republican platform—yes or no? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

You do! The colonialistic 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
part of it? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, will the gentleman let me say in 
reference to the Administration of William McKinley? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Really, the gentleman must 
pardon me—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, yes. 
8 8 of Mississippi. I will agree, after I am 

‘ough—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, no; when you are through I shall 
not have any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS 


of Mississippi. Iwill agree, after I am through, 
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to answer any questions, if they will extend the limit of time. 
How much more time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You have asked me a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missis opp I know I have. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And ve answered you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My dear friend, I asked you a 

estion in the same way you asked yours. I asked it unfairly. 
Tasked for an answer, yes or no.” You pinned me down and 
you pinned the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] down 
toyesorno. That is all. I have asked you a question, and you 
make your answer yes.“ And, by the way, it is a curious thing 
the gentleman asks us over here whether we indorsed every jot and 
line and tittle of the speech of the gentleman from New York— 
for that is what it meant—or whether we disapproved of every 
jot eee tittle of a two-hour-and-a-quarter speech. 
0. 


r. IELD. N 

Mr. WILLIAMS of egos + And the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DE ARMOND], with that magnificently incisive intellect 
of his, arose in his place and took less than three minutes by the 
watch to ask the gentleman these two questions; whether he would 
reduce the duty upon articles where the American manufacturers 
were charging more for them at home than abroad—yes or no to 
that—and whether he would reduce the tariff tax u articles 
where the tariff tax was sheltering trusts? The gentleman from 
Maine might have answered yes or no, because each question con- 
tained a distinct proposition; and yet the gentleman, who was bull- 
dozing us because we could not answer a question about a magnifi- 
cent oratorical flight in one word“ yes,“ or one word no’’—could 
not answer either question categorically, surrendered quietly to 
that little three-minute interruption, containing two distinct. ques- 
tions capable of distinct categorical replies, and never has an- 
swered, either yes or no, yet. [Applause onthe Democratic side. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, just one moment. I ap 
to the RECORD— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, no—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; I want to be courteous. 


T. 

I will yield. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Then I want to say to the gentleman that 
I do not think he does it disingenuously—I will not suggest that, 
because the gentleman is a gentleman—but I did not ask him 
whether he indorsed every jot and tittle of the speech of the gen- 
tleman from New York [M . COCKRAN]. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, no; not in express 


words—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Waita minute, please; you can not dodge 
that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, I will not yield any 


further. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, yes; you yield when it is agreeable, 
and when it is disagreeable you decline to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, rather than 
stand charged with that sort of a thing, with peng unlike my 
friend from Maine—disagreeable—I will yield, provided the gen- 
tleman’s question does not take over two and a half minutes. 

Mr. LEFIELD. Ido not think the gentleman desires to 
misrepresent the question that I put; but I called attention tothe 
fact that the gentleman New York [Mr. Cockran] declared 
the issue upon the tariff and made his proposition upon the tariff, 
involving Fee trade, and I confined my question to that proposi- 
tion. Idid not ask if the gentleman approved of a two hours’ 
5 or not. The RECORD will disclose that. The gentleman 

not want to misrepresent me. I asked him, and I asked the 
gentleman from Missouri that question, whether upon that senti- 
ment or upon that branch of the speech of the gentleman from 
New York the gentleman did or did not approve of that. Now 
the gentleman says 85 question covered a two hours’ speech, and 
as to every jot and tittle of it. ee : 

Now, I want to say a word in relation to the Administration of 
McKinley, _ [Cries of Oh, no,” upon the Democratic side.] 

Mr. W. of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman will let 
me have some time. ! 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I do not want to be offensive to my 
friend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 3 No; it is not offensive. 

Mr. BAKER. Lou meant tobe offensive to me [Laughter 
and great confusion. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississi Mr. Speaker, I ask for order, 
Under the circumstances I will have to decline to yield further 


now. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
rest quiet, under the insinuation even, that I have been unfair or 
disingenuous in dealing with the question asked by the gentleman 
from Maine, or in any other respect. The record is there, and I 


presume it will not be changed. The gentleman turned to me by 


name and said, Do you approve or disapprove of the utterances 
of the gentleman from New York?’ , 

Then, turning to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] by 
name, and then turning to this entire side, he repeated the same 
question, Hedid not . ay so many words every jotand tittle,” 
and he ie meant tariff part of Mr. Cockran’s talk, but 
if anybody should have answered yes he might single out 
one utterance and say that the ndent could not approve of 
that. Or if anybody had answered “no,” he could have singled 
out something else that he knew that we did approve of and say 
the answer ought to be ves as to that. I want to ask another 
Crane of him. I want to ask another question of all of you on 
that side. I want toask whether you approve or disapprove of 
this Spinosa. philosophy? I want an answer—‘ yes or “no,” 
Another question, every one of you, “yes” or “no.” whether you 
approve or disapprove of the first speech made by Daniel Webster 
on the tariff question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is, his first speech or his last speech? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The first one. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is a free-trade speech. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

5 I do not think I would exactly approve 
0 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I reckon: not, nor could you 
disapprove wholly. The true answer would again be partially,“ 
in view of the fact that if one answered generally no) there are 
some things in that speech that every patriot and true American 
must believe in, and if one answered“ yes“ he would have ap- 
proved of some things I know that no Republican approves of. 

The gentleman from Maine has unintentionally misrepresented 
the speech of the gentleman from New York » COCKRAN], 
which the gentleman from Maine has called to our attention and 
made his text. 

The gentleman has represented the gentleman from New York 
as saying that the issue in this year of our Lord's grace would be 
free trade; he has represented his speech as involving free 
trade.” He knows that that never occurred. It involved no 
such thing. He knows that free trade’’—no custom-houses— 
is an impossibility here. He knows that when the gentleman 
from New York See the utterance of the gentleman from 
Missouri about pulling down customs-houses ‘*from turret to 
foundation stone,” he went back to the time of Tantallon Castle, 
and was referring to a system of robbery and looting from the 
castle. But the gentleman knew, and he knows now, that the 
gentleman from New York likewise added that we had to have 
taxes, and that we had to gather taxes mainly from the tariff. 
The gentleman knows as well as I do that nobody is trying to 
make a campaign on free trade; that nobody could if anybody 
wanted to. 

The gentleman knows that there can not possibly be any free 
trade“ in the United States. He knows that this Government 
must be supported partially—aye, mainly—by tariff taxation. 
That is no reason why the necessary tariff taxation should be es- 
teemed by us, or anybody who is sane, as a blessing. Now, then, 
the gentleman asked me another question. I can give a yes or 
no answer to that. Iwas prepared to give it then and there. 
When you asked me if I indorse everything contained in the 
speech of the gentleman from New York, on the tariff question, if 
you will, as you stated his speech, I would be very far from approv- 
ing it, for reasons of necessity as stated; but when you ask the 
same question of the same speech as the gentleman from New 
York stated it, all his statements taken together, I answer, in the 
main, I do indorse it, altho there are some single utterances 
in it taken alone that I do not indorse. 

No two Democrats ever had minds made and confined in the 
same mold. but it is altogether different with the ublicans, 
even with ‘‘ blanket Indian“ Republicans, the men who get off 
the Republican reservation and after a time get back again, as 
the gentleman from Maine has done. [Laughter.] You exhibit 
a wonderful receptivity for molding the very first time your party 

nts the clamps upon you. The gentleman read from the New 

ork platform about corporations created by the States remain- 
ing subject to State authority. Did he read it for what it 8 
means? Here is the language, and, if this language be correct, 
will give my opinion: 

Corporations chartered by the State must be subject to just ons 
by the State in the leret of the people. $ Seii 

Why, how can you state that that platform takes a corporation 
engaged in interstate-commerce business out from under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government? It does nothing of the sort. It 
only states that they should be subject to just control by the State. 
Why, that is the most harmless utterance ever made, I find, when 
Ireadit. [Laughter on the Republican side.] With my under- 
standing of the plank in the platform as contained, as I understand 
it, in this quotation just here, Ido approve it. If it had been, 
however, what the gentleman from Maine, stated it to be, or what 


1904. 


I understood him to state it to be—a denial of the right of the 
Federal Government to deal with corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce—then my answer would be “No.” I do not ap- 
prove of the Federal Government having its chest Sake taken 
away from regulating corporations, whether created by States or 
not, when those corporations engage in interstate commerce. 
good Democrat pins his faith to what Thomas Jefferson said 

when he spoke of the rights delegated to the Federal Union as the 
sheet anchor of our national safety and independence, and of the 
rights which were reserved to the States or the people thereof 
as essential safeguards of our liberties. One is as sacred as the 
other. I would exercise every legitimate power that the Federal 
Government has to stop extortions, to stop abuse, to stop public 
swindles and public cheatings on the part of water-capitalized 
combinations of corporations. And that is not denied in this 
pomon I have just read atall. Now, I want this to go in the 

ECORD exactly right. It reads: 

Corporations chartered by a State must be subject— 

To what? 
to just regulations by the State in the interests of the people, 

There is nothing here about dispensing with just regulations“ 
by the Federal Government. 

I want to ask the gentleman a question. Is the tleman 
willing to say that a corporation chartered by a State ought not 


to be subject to just regulations by the State? ™ 
Mr. LI I. EIB. Does the 


$ D. Iwill answer, “Not at all.” 
gentleman 3 he understood me so stating? 

hoa pikes of Mississippi. What were you quarreling 
with, then? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What are you quarreling with? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Nothing but your statement. 
You seemed disturbed. You were the man who started the con- 
troversy when you made that quarrel with the plank of the New 
York platform, I judged by your tone of voice and the facial 
workings of your mind, your iculations, and what you said, 
that that was what you were doing at that time. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, the gentleman says he 
does not want to argue theories,“ but he wants to argue re- 
sults,” and then s on the dearly beloved “beef is 6 cents a 

d in Missouri“ argoment Results! But results of what? 
ere is the point of difference we comé to. Is there a man any- 
where here who believes that beef on the foot is worth 6 cents 
in Missouri because of the protective tariff? Nobody short of the 
idiot who asked the question of CHAMP CLARK when he was mak- 
ing his speech in Missouri ever thought of that, though he being one 
of Cuamp’s constituents it is hardly possible he could have ‘hares 
arealidiot. The result” of what? Our 3 now or ever 
the result of pampering taxation! Why, the answer I give is this: 
In this great magnificent country, with the daring spirits of the 
world who have come to our shores, thank God, as “ adven- 
turers” [applause on the Democratic side], from the time my 
Welsh ancestors landed here long before the olution tothe time 
that the last Irishman landed in New York six months before he 
was made a policeman flaughter], from that time down to this 
we have culled the world’s bravest spirits that have given our 
country bravery, and freedom, and enterprise. The people are 
the State. Courage and adventure always win. They winina 
race, they win in the individual. 

I would rather have a man of magnificent courage and small 
intelligence to do work for me than to have a man with magnifi- 
cent intelligence and very little When these brave 
spirits came into the country from all the world they made the 
country brave, they made the oe 5 industrially brave and ad- 
venturesome, taking chances that led on to great fortunes, never 
neglecting the tide when it was at its “flood” of opportunity. 
Then, in addition to that, we had this magnificent area of un- 
broken free trade from Canada to the Gulf and from ocean to 
ocean. Not a man is reckless enough to raise his voice, even 
qa that side of this Chamber, in order to say that he would 
like to have New England protected from the pauper industry of 
Pennsylvania, or Pennsylvania protected from the pauper indus- 
try of Florida and the balance of the country. We Democrats— 
and ma Republicans, too, except when you are talking politics— 
say that we have grown prosperous and great because we have 
been free, because we have been industrious, because we have had 
unhampered free trade over vast continental space. We say that 
we have been prosperous in spite of your efforts to 9050 it, but you 
say that we have grown great because of the manacles that you 
have placed ct pee us in our great race toward the goal of pros- 
perity. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, the gentleman reminds me of an argument that I once 
heard was made, but which it was not my good fortune to hear, 
by a boy in a debating society undertaking to prove that dams 
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cause currents in rivers. He said to somebody, If you do not 
believe it, come and go out with me to the river down here and I 
will show you that dam put up there by that mill and you can 
see that the current is just running like all the world. He did not 
know that the . of a dam was to obstruct the current, and if 
it did not succeed in doing that it simply failed in that much of 
its purpose, and that, instead of creating a current, the current 
was there before the dam ever came, and all the dam could do 
was simply to some extent check or change the current. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] What is your tariff? What 
would a tariff between Maine and New Hampshire be? 

Why, if there was a tariff along the line between those two 
States the gentleman would tell me that it was that much in- 
cumbrance, a hampering and an obstacle to trade, and if anybody 
said to him that it made trade grow between New Hampshire an 
Maine to line the common boundary with custom-honses, collect- 
ing tolls on commerce, he would turn to that man and tell him that 
he was a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. Yet the same gentle- 
man will come here and tell us that we have an immense foreign 
trade“ because we have had tariff laws trying to restrict it, try- 
ing to stop it! What sort of conflict is that with your principal 
theory of protection? The chief theory of your is that you 
grow sd by keeping the products of the world away from 
your Then if you in keeping out a le act, in 
that far you fail of your restrictive purpose. y, if you say 
you have any 8 commerce at all it must be a concession of 
the fact that you have gotten it in spite of the chief principle of 
your Republican theory. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] said 
this morning that he would not imitate what he attributed to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. He said he made a 
violent, vituperative, and demagogic assault upon the Repub- 
lican party.“ He said he would not imitate him, but I am sorry 
to say that he has exceeded him, evenif his description of the 

entleman’s speech were correct, because he said that the 
mocratic party was a party held together by the cohesive 
power of public 3 **__quoting the expression of a Democrat 
about the Republican party. It is the first time that this was ever 
said of a party in the minority, It has often been applied to ga 
party. He said we would go out in the next campaign without 
a Saag of any sort. 89 0% pon ETA 
t issue are you going o ou are upon the Ə 
borrowed from the gambler’s table of A coi db pat.“ [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] What is that issue, thus ex- 
pressed in your own way, but negation, stagnation, passivity, non- 
action? And why are you in such a hurry to leave here now? 
Why is it that the public rumor says, at any rate, that over there 
in that body at the other end of this Capitol—where the brilliant 
Iowan, Mr. DOLLIVER; the brilliant Tennesseean, Mr. CARMACK; 
the old sage, Mr. MORGAN, of Alabama and the balance of them, 
disport themselves to the great amusement, sometinies, but some- 
times to the great edification, of the world—orders are being re- 
ceived from the White House, “ Hist! get thee gone?” Why is it 
that public rumor says that the Chief Executive is h up 
the Senate and hurrying up the House and trying to get rid of our 
sort of * cattle?” 

You say we are “ going into the next campaign with no ci- 
ples and no policies.” y, the only trouble with us is that the 
policies made by your nonaction and by your malaction have been 
growing up around us until they are numerous enough to consti- 
tute a pi wilderness, ont of which we can hardly find our 
way. You say we have no issues, and yet you are literally run- 
ning away from Washi in order to evade issues. We want to 
know which is the big plank in your political concern? You 
answer, Stand pat.“ The other day I was asked the question, 
why it was that you were in such a hurry to get away, and I an- 
swered it in an interview in the Washington Post, and in that 
interview I spoke as follows: 


, You ask me why the Republican majority seems to be so anxious to ad- 
journ Co and if in an early adjournment it will leave behind it an 
they ee ena fi * a, — — ee ak th te 
ey are ourn for the express purpose reven e con- 
sideration of matters which will be, or ought to be, Bee in the ingcam- 
—matters of such importance to poopie of the United States as 
S gly to demand attention. For example, there is pending before the Com- 
ttee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads a resolution reques there 
be transmitted to the House of Representatives all the papers and evidence 
touching upon the investigation of the frauds and irr ties in the Post- 
Office Department. The executive di ent has shielded itself behind the 
plea that such a transmission of its information would “defeat the ends of 
ublic justice,” and have never furnished either to the House or to the coun- 
oy all of such information even as it chose to obtain, 


PROSECUTION OF COAL TRUST. 


the view of ting the so-called anthracite coal trust, consisting of 
railways doing an interstate business, ‘ore 
that same committee a resolution of — — asking whether any 
have been instituted by the rtment of Justice the 
criminals ty by the Supreme in the Northern 
case of having vio the antitrust act. Thus far nothing save a letter 
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from the Department of Justice saying that it would be with RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


t Janona Hne 
the gocd of the public service“ to give the information that been re- 
ceived, and the committee has done nothing in the ises. This, taken 
together with the declaration of the Attorney-General that the Government 
would not “run amuck™ t the trusts, which, being translated into 
lain English, means that the Government will not wield the sword of the 
lew. is very significant. It is not novel, however. 

The people of the United States have become accustomed to two ideas: 
The idea that the Executive can make laws—for example, by frog 
legs to be poultry,” and by declaring a piano tuner's wooden ham- 
mer to be “manufactures of wool,” and by declaring a bill seeking enact- 
ment in both Houses for service pension to be eer law. 

They have also become accustomed to the second idea, to wit, that not- 
withstanding the oath of the Executive "to faithfully execute the laws of 
the United States,” the Executive will exercise a broad discretion and will 
execute such lawsas it deems wise or politic and will leave unexecuted those 
deemed by it unwise or impolitic. In this connection, it goes without sayi 
that if the party in power did its full duty it would investigate the a 
frauds in the Indian Territory, punishing the guilty parties—if any there be— 
and aleo the alleged frauds in the Land Office, the allegations in both cases 
bein sede servants of the Government itself and servants seemingly 
sorts of credence. 


GRANT OF NECESSARY POWER. 


There are important matters pending before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee which ought to receive consideration before the ad- 
journment of Congress. There isa bill pending to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—the power has been begged for by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself—when a given rate, involved in actual litigation, 
after a full hearing, is dec unreasonable, power to declare at the same 
time what shall constitute a reasonable rate in lieu thereof. And yet such 
is the power of the railroads in Washington that a hearing and a vote upon 
the bill have not thus far been proc in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 3 I have been informed by a distinguished gentle- 
man from Chi „an officer in the Shippers’ Association, that if it could be 

tten to a vote in the committee there are at least three Republican mem- 
— of that committee pledged to vote for it, in which event, of course, it 


woul 

There is a bill ding before that same committee in the interest of the 
victims of 3 syndicates to penalize overissuance of stock by com- 
binations or trusts engaged in interstate commerce, and thereby to penalize 
and to prevent the overvaluation of plants consolidated. Fraudulent, “ get- 


rich-quick” concerns have wrought no aa and no broader nor more 
e op orion — dling than that which is sought to be cured by 
e 


on. 
ere is also pending before that same committee a bill to provide that 
no person, firm, corporation, or combination of corporations 0 in in- 
terstate commerce shall make it a condition of the sale of articles handled 
by them that the purchaser shall not cell to or buy from any other person, 
firm, corporation, or association. There is nothing novel about this act. It 
is copied verbatim from the Massachusetts statutes. The enactment of this 
single bill would, in my opinion, prevent most of the harmful operations of 
the sugar and tobacco trusts. It isa fact known of all men that these trusts 
dictate that those who purchase from them shall not deal with certain per- 
sons in certain goods. hese trusts not only fix the wholesale 7 of sugar 
and tobacco, but dictate to the retail dealer the price at which he shall sell, 
to whom he am not sell; and to the producer what he shall receive for the 
raw ma 


LIBERTY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


There is pending before the Committee on Insular Affairs a resolution re- 
uesting the Secretary of War to inform the House whether and to what ex- 
ent. since the close of the war in the fa ea the right of free "pecon pre 
valls in those islands, and particularly whether there is any denial of the right 
of the inhabitants of those islands to advocate through the press, by petitions, 
orin orderly public naire theindependence of their country by a peaceable 
separation from the United States?” It is curious that a Republican National 
Legislature, which can find time to exploit the Philippines for purposes of 
by declaring that the coastwise laws of the United States do and ought 

o apply there, can not find time to declare that the right of petition, the 
h of public association, and the constitutional guaranty of the freedom 

of the 8 do also apply in those islands, even in times of profound and 


peace. 
It is curious to note how, like Mabomet's coffin, the Philippines are sus- 
pended in midair. All of those laws, by application of which the rank com- 
mercialism of the United States can make mO. are 20 to the Philip- 
pine Islands and to the Lege eg: of the Philippine Islands. For the purpose of 
commercial exploitation the Philippines are domestic territory. But when 
it comes to the right of petition, the right of peaceable assembly, the right of 
freedom of the press, and the right to enjoy the incalculable benefits of the 
broadest free-trade relations this world ever known, viz, the free-trade 
constitutionality guaranteed between all parts of the domain of the American 
Union, these laws are declared, within the discretion of the Philippine czar, 
who is the American Secretary of War, not to be e and a Repub- 
lican National islature can not find time, forsooth, to declare them, or 
any of them, applicable, And thus it is that, for purposes of benefit to the 
inos themselves, the Philippine Archipelago is foreign territory and not 
entitled to the equal benefits of equal laws. 


NOTHING EXCEPT SPEND MONEY. 


This Congress has done nothing except spend money, and yet it can not 
find time, farsoth, to consider a Bill pending before the Committee on War 
Claims for the of refunding money now in the Treasury, collected 
as a cotton tax in 1 1266, and 1887 under a law declared by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be unconstitutional. The money lies there— 
legally speaking, the money of no man—awaiting the technical action of Con- 
gress to restore it to its rightful owners. 

The Republican party would have the country to believe that there is “no 
time“ to consider a resolution which is pending, having been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, to wit, a resolution expressing the pleasure 
which the House of Representatives would feel if the President of the United 
States would “take ut toward reconyening the Joint High Commission 
for the purpose of co nar bag fer agreeing upon freer and more amicable 
trade relations between the United States and the Dominion of Canada.” 

thousand heads of families moved from the United States last year to 

About that number of farms have been opened by Americans set- 
tlingthere. The “manifest destiny” of the North American Continent is first 
commercial and then afterwards—perhaps long afterwards—political unity; 
and yet the present trade relations between the two countries are such that 
Canada regards as enemios, so far as trade is concerned, the hundreds ot thou- 
sands of Canadians who havesettled in New England and in other parna the 
United States. and the United States treats as enemies the tens of thousands 
of our sons and daughters who are now occupying and cultivating Canadian 


Notwithstanding the fact that perhaps eight-tenths of the American peo- 
ple are desirous of closer trade relations: with our northern neighbors, the 
presni committee in the House has not found time,“ although much time 

been spant about little things, to report to the House the resolution re- 
ferred to, and the House “could not find time” to consider it if reported, and 
— the other dax, in the Maseachusetts Republican convention, the junior 
nator from that State, who appears to be, intellectually or otherwise, the 
blican boss! there, defeated a resolution in favor of Canadian reciproc- 
M Administration, SNA Chas the peomageer a comdution at ine et Oial 
dministration, an e passage of a resolution o sort woul 

be “a slap in the face of the Administration.” 

And yet the junior Senator from Massachusetts understood before he said 
that, and while he was saying it, that hag abe “peed DALZELL of Pennsyl- 
yania had been put forward by his party in the House of Representatives to 
express the orthodox Republican view upon this question of reciprocity, and 
amid the cheers and plaudits of his Republican colleagues, had an 
that the Republican policy consisted in “reciprocity in noncompeting prod- 
ucts.” When asked what Ley ast roduct there was of the farm, the mines, 
the forest, or the factory in Canada which was noncompetitive—that is to 
say, which would not have its duplicate in the shape of a Eko roduct in the 
United States of America—he naturally could not reply, ick 6 finally, amid 
the cheers of his colleagues, said substantially—I am not quoting his words 
exactly—that he could not understand any sort of reciprocity with Canada 
that could be beneficial to the United States. A convention was never more 
clearly ** bunkoed ™ than the Massachusetts convention was * bunkoed ™ by 
its junior Senator. 


n that connection it is well to remember also that several reciprocity 
measures are pending before the Committee on Ways and Means. One of 
them is a bill to carry into effect the provisions of the French reciprocity con- 
vention, which was approved on July 24, 1897, and transmitted to the Senate, 
with his approval, by the lamented President McKinley, whose policy the 
present incumbent of the White House pretends to be carrying out. Consid- 
eration has not thus far been obtained in that committee for the considera- 
tion of that bill, although it has been, at least. requested. It will not be re- 
ported favorably, although I hope to get consideration in committee for it. 

EFFORTS OF SENATOR LODGE. 


Itis said, though with how much truth I do not know, that the French reci- 
rocity treaty was defeated in the Senate mainly by the efforts of the junior 
nator from Massachusetts, and it is also said, with how much truth I do not 
know, that the reason for his bestirring himeelf in that behalf was that the 
HAT would, in his opinion, decrease the profits made by a certain New Eng- 
land factory in certain knit goods. 

To show the importance of that treaty one has only to remember that if 
it were concluded we would be liable to pay as import duties on our goods 
shipped to France only the minimum rates of the French tariff law, rates 
now enjoyed I of the other countries of the world, whereas now we 
pay the materially higher maximum rates, bag excluding from the 

nch markets very many American products that ought to find a sale 
there and making more difficult the sale of all American products except such 
few as are upon the French free list. When it is asked what we would give in 
return it may be answered that the highest reduction of duties that we make 
for all this is 2) per cent on nine schedules and 15 per cent, 10 p cent, and 5 
r cent u yarious other schedules. When it is remembered that the 
ley bill itself declares that a reduction of 20 per cent can not be harmful 
to American industries by providing that that percentage of reduction may 
be made by the President in reciprocity treaties, it will become for sane men 
a still greater cause of wonderment that a Republican National ig somo . 
which can “find time” for all sorts of little t can not find time” for 
the consideration of this bill. 


SECURE MARKETS OF WORLD. 


A bill of much more importance than this, however, has been pending 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, and was voted downin committee 
by astrict party vote—viz. a bill to enlarge our markets all over the world by 
holding outas a reward a 20 percent reduction upon our tariff rates, to be ex- 
tended to all nations which do now, or may hereafter, admit the natural prod- 
ucts of the United States to their markets free of import duties. Natural prod- 
ucts mean the products of the fo of the mine, and of the field. Letall 
Americans, but especially the American farmer, deliberate lon, 
5 what this, and the course of raver which it would inaugurate, mean to 

e country, and then let the Republican party, if it will, meet them with 
the idle pretense that there was no time to consider“ it. 

The great Secretary of the ry, Robert J. Walker, recommended to 
Congress a very restricted free list. Being a Democrat, he realized the truth 
of the Democratic contention, first, that the tariff isa tax; secondly, that it 
isa tax upon the consumer, and, thirdly, that it is Democratic for taxation 
to constitute, as nearly as possible, an equal burden upon all citizens without 
undue favoritism or undue hindrance to any, and, therefore, that there ought 
not to be a very extensive free list, and such articles as are placed on the 
list ought to consist of the prime necessities of life or of industries. Among 
the very few things which he recommended to be put on the free list asa 
prime necessity, both of life and of industries, especially in the curing of 
meats for export, was salt. Bya strict perky vote in the Committee on Ways 
and Means a bill to put salt on the free list was voted down. There ought to 
“have been time” to permit the House of Representatives to consider that 
measure. 


and well 


WANT HIDES ADMITTED FREE, 


There was pending before the Committee on Ways and Means a bill to put 
hides upon the free list, and with hides to place leather of all sorts—hoots, 
shoes, dles, and harness—on the free list. New England has been plead- 
ing piteously for free hides, and a majority of its boot and shoe manufac- 
turers have announced that they would rather have free boots and shoes than 
not to have free hides. Well might they have made tho announcement, be- 
cause they have demonstrated, by selling their boots and shoes to all parts 
of the world, in peer reed with the capital and with the labor of the world, 
the fact that the boot and shoe industries of the United States need no 
tection. This bill was voted down in the committee by a strict party vote. 

The committee was then asked to consider another bill upon the same 
8 kent a reduce the duty on hides to 5 per cent ad valorem and to cut 

own one-half the duty now imposed by law, under the Dingley Act, on 
harness, leather, boots and shoes, ve, oho into the United States, Cer- 
tainly, methought that if New England boot, shoe, and harness makers can 
sell to the world, they will be safe at home from invasion of the “products of 
pauper labor,” whose competition they meet abroad, after paying freight 
and insurance, if they had a reduction of 50 per cent of the exist ng rate, 
especially when a majority of them have said that they would rather have 
no protection at all than to pay the present tax on hides. But this was also 
bowled down by a party vote upon a committee where the Republicans have 
eleyen members and the 3 Six. 

On the Ist of January, 1903, the Republican national legislature, forced to 
it 57 ublic opinion, pas anthracite coal upon the free list, and subsequently 
pai Daa a rebate of duties upon all other coals for the period of one year, 
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the testimony of the actual thereof. but it did not go 
down toa point where it either stopped the profits of the American jucers 
or caused any ma or uctions of those profits. A ex- 

demonstrated to West gone Repu be- 


to w. 
cause of the menace of free cosl” and because of an actual reduction of the 
duty on it by a Democratic national legislature, that West Virginia and Ala- 
bama and Tennessee coal was perfectly safe from the competion of the world 
without a cent of duty. Not only a year's experience, but the e: 
from January 1, 1998, until now has demonstrated the same fact wit i 
to anthracite coal, . pat upon eee 
there now, to the great benefit of New Eng and New England manufac- 
turers and housekeepers, ° 
COAL ON THE FREE LIST. 


i 


troduced and referred to the Committee on 1 and Means to put bitumi- 


a strict party vote. Then just to see if the Shoes party wo 
thing to prevent in the future in the case of bituminous coal, the horrible 
suffering and excitement which had taken place with regard to the control 
of anthracite coal by anthracite coal-carrying ene companies, con- 
stituting. with the mine owners, an anthracite t 
bill was introduced and referred to that committee, to extend the rebate 
upon bituminous coal, which had been given for one qer, from Jan 
1085 until sanoa 1, 1904, still further one year until January 1, 1905, 
bill was also voted down by a strict party vote in committea. 

Remember that it had been demonstrated by 2 8 <a that the 


y Wo 
ject in the minds of the 


wa: 

bill has not yet received the consideration of the committee, 

In will be defeated if it were re- 

ported avaro Bs eer committee the pretext would be urged that we have 
“no time” to consider it. 


ing in their results. I 
publican party is determined vent the consideration of these things 
and other things 4 — important, and that this determination explains its 
anxiety to a th Houses. 

bill to 40 1 the city of Baltim just 
a 0 or j 
done for the city of go after its Stand fire, to provide that all 
materials used the rebuilding of edifices — ny ta by the fire should be 
admitted freeof duty. Whether it was because Democratic 
city or not, or whether it was because the 3 
nized and agonizing here nen desperati not n one little t 
in its armor of protecti this bill was also voted down in the ttee 
by a strict party vote. By this same vote the same committee has refused 
partnership g between the Federal 
whereby over 000,000 of the poops 
money is now lent to the national for an indeterminate time, wi 
any prescribed rule to determine just which bank shall receive the special 
favor, and free of all interest on the amounts thus deposited or lent. 

To sum up the situation, the Republican party is anxious to “get home“ 


because, until after the election, it does not want uption in the Depart- 
ments, abuses in the law, Executive usurpation of | tive power, tariff- 
ortions, or anything else to bə investigated or except by 


tax ext 
the friends of the abuses, usurpations, corruptions, or extortions. 


Great applause. ] 
e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 


has expired, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
to the bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court for the In- 
dian Territory and to provide for additional United States judges 
therein, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 14500. An act to ratify and confirm the present right of 
way of the Oahu Railway and Land Company through the mili- 
50 reservation of Kahauiki, Territory of Hawaii: 

. R. 1925. An act providing for the removal of the port of 
entry in the customs collection district in Alaska from Sitka, 
Alaska, to Juneau, Alaska; and 

H. R. 15128, An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cancel a certain bond to Klaw & Erlanger. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 2 

S. 5603. An act for the preservation of historic and prehistoric 
ruins, monuments, archwological objects, and other antiquities, 
and to prevent their „ i 

S. 5544. An act to authorize paymen e ey ENA 
Seed and Implement Company for seed furnished to and accepted 
by the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1802; and 


by 
to 


S. R. 73. Joint resolution amending an act entitled An act 


te the immigration of aliens into the United States,” 
approved March 3, 1903. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR INDIAN TERRITORY, 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 12647) to establish a supreme court for the In- 
dian Territory and to provide for additional United States judges 
therein, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the conferees be read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up a 
conference report, and asks unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection. [After a 

use.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees, which, together 
with the report, is as follows: 


STATEMENT, 


Statement of the House conferees on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12647) to establish a supreme court for the Indian Territory and 
to provide for additional United States judges therein, and for 
other purposes. 

The amendments of the Senate were as follows: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the House bill and insert the following: 
That there be appointed by the President, by and wi 
the advice and consent of the Senate, four additional judges of 
the United States court in the Indian Territory, one for the north- 
ern district, one for the western district, one for the central dis- 
trict, and one for the southern district. And said judges shall 
have all the authority, exercise all the powers, perform like duties, 


and receive the same salary as other judges of said court, and shall 


each serve for a term of two years from date of appointment, and 
shall be members of the court of appeals for the Indian Teraitory: 
Provided, That none of said judges shall have power to appoint 
clerks of courts, United States commissioners, or United States 
constables.” 

That an additional recording district in the Indian Territory 
is hereby established, with a United States court at Wapanucka. 
The boundaries of said recording district shall be fixed by the 
judge of the central district of Indian Territory, who shall also 

é ve authority to appoint a commissioner and constable for said 

By the amendment on page 1, line 4, by striking out the word 
tt three” and i ing the word “four,” it gives four additional 
judges for the Territory. The other amendment, on page 1, line 
5, creates an additional judge for the northern district. 

The amendment on page 2, lines 17 to 25, inclusive, and on page 
8, from line 1 to line 6, inclusive, takes from the bill the additional 
recording districts provided for in the House bill, and prevents 
the judges from ee commissioners and constables as pro- 
vided for in the House bill, and the additional graph to sec- 
tion 2 appropriates $20,000 for the payment of the salaries of the 
judges, to be immediately available. 

JOHN J. JENKINS. 
Lor THomas. 
JOHN S. LITTLE, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12647) 
entitled “An act to establish a supreme court for the Indian Ter- 
ritory and to provide for additional United States judges therein, 
and for other purposes,’’ having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 

ive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to the bill of the 
House, and a pie to the same with an amendment as follows, to 
wit: In lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 

That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of Senate. four additional judges of the 
United States court in the Indian Territory, one for the northern 
district, one for the western district, one for the central district, 
and one for the southern district. And said judges shall have all 
the authority and exercise all the powers, perform like duties. and 
receive the same salary as other judges of said court, and shall 
each serye for a term of four years from date of appointment, 
unless said offices are sooner abolished by law. Neither the ad- 
ditional judges nor their successors in office shall be members of 
the court of appeals for the Indian Territory, but they shall hold 
such courts, in their respective districts, as may be directed by 
the court of a of the Indian Territory, or majority of tho 
ju thereof in vacation: Provided, That none of said judges 

have power to appoint clerks of courts, United States com- 
missioners, or United States constables in said districts, and here- 
after at least three terms of court shall be held in each year at 
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each place of holding court in the Indian Territory, the times to 
be fixed in the manner now provided by law. 

Spo. 2. All the laws of Arkansas heretofore put in force in the 
Indian Territory are hereby continued and extended in their oper- 


ation, so as to embrace all persons and estates in said Territory, 
whether Indian, freedmen, or otherwise; and full and complete 
eee is hereby conferred upon the district courts in said 

erritory in the settlements of all estates of decedents, the guar- 
dianships of minors, and incompetents, whether Indians, freed- 
men, or otherwise. 

“That the sum of twenty thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the payment of salaries of the judges N authorized, 
the same to be immediately available. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill to provide for additional 
Uniteg States judges in the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Jons J. J ENKINS, 

Lor THOMAS, 

JOHN S. LITTLE, 
Managers on ihe part of the House, 

O. H. PLATT, 

C. D. CLARK, 

A. O. BACON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference e 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was Hee to. 

On motion of Mr. JENKINS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 26 

H. R. 2009. 


S. R. 67. Joint resolution providing for the printing of Senate 
Document No. 240, relating to the beet-sugar industry in the 
United States; 

S. 4955. An ‘act to A prorat for the 5 of an additional 


assistant appraiser of the port of Boston; 
S. 3182. 8 act to pay certain Choctaw (Indian) warrants held 
by James M. ord; 


S. 5169. An act making Lewes, Del., a subport of entry; and 
S. 3165. An act providing fo for second and additional homestead 
entries, and for o 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that this day they had presented to the President of the 
Enited States, for his approval, the following bills: 

85 fa 13712. An act granting an increase of pension to Urbanus 
Hu 
* R. 13531. An act granting an increase of pension to Lyman 

ones; 
H. R. 13485. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


lasgow; 
8 vated 13405, An act granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
Peel R. ‘sos, An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. R. 14000. An act granting an increase of pension to Bradford 


Gehr; 
i R. 14658, An act granting an increase of pension to Juliana 
H. Barry; 
HR. 14145. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel D. 
B: 
H. R 14179. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Stinn 
5 Ri 14102 An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
1. Bi 14270. An act granting an increase of pension to Loucinda 
M. Thompson; 
H. R. 14307. An act granting an increase of pension to Devernia 


foyer 
R. 14286, An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie 


1904: 
An act for the relief of the estate of Sven J. John- | L "Cardwell 


H. R. 14155, An act granting an increase of pension to George 


son; 
H. R. 15014. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit | W. Kinsey 


the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Ten- 
nessee River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and for other purposes: 
H. R. 9331. An act to extend the time for ie sigs of the 
East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Company; and 
H. R. 10018. An act granting to the State of North Dakota 640 


acres of land, embracing the White Stone Hills battlefield and 80 


burial ground of soldiers killed in that engagement. 

On April 27, 1904: 

H. R. 4570. An act to provide an American register for the 
steamer Beaumont; 

H. R. 11676. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Crow Reservation, in Montana, and making 

ropriations to carry the same into effect; 
. K. 4483. An act declaring each of the tunnels under the 
Chicago River an obstruction to navigation, and for other pur- 
and 

H. R. 12044. An act to authorize the establishment of a life- 
saying station at or near Eagle Harbor, Keweenaw Point, Mich- 
igan. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 7246. An act to provide for the construction of a light- 
house and f sa a ects Diamond Shoal, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Ha 

H. R. 12899. a 25 e Coal City, Grundy County, 
we a port of delivery; 

14826. An act to amend the homestead laws as to certain 
opriated and unreserved lands in Nebraska; 
8421. An act for the relief of Russel A. McKinley; and 

H. R. 614. An act granting a pension to Michael O’Brien, 
Michael Clifford 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 2698. An act to establish a life-saving station at or near the 
entrance to Tillamook Bay, Oregon 

8. 5557. An act to autheatse the Sba of county commissioners 
of the county of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
re to construct a bridge 
— a and West Springfield, in said county and 


ma 


on- 
weal 


II. R. 14363. An act granting an increase of pension to Poca- 
hontas C. Monteiro; 
5 R. 1903. An act granting an increase of pension to Claudius 


TR, 2183. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 


Bats 2940. An act granting an increase of pension to Hester A. 
an 
E R. 2948, An act granting an increase of pension to John 
ilson 
111 2994. An act granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
ton; 
H. R. 13371. An act granting an increase of pension to qames 
T. Thompson; 
1 14510, An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
ray 
H. R. 14409. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
F. McMillan: 
H. R. 14016. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Whaealton: 
a ell 14693. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan A. 
ae e 5 


cas 
we R. 13643. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
els 


15 te 12992, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


8 H.R. 13409. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
m: 
H. R. 14017. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis Voll; 
H. R. 14149. An act granting an increase of pension to David 


. 13364. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


alias | Wiels 


oes R. 13958. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 
OSS; 
H. R. 12413. Anact granting an increase of pension to Timothy 


y; 
H. R. 12553. An act granting an increase of pension to Amaziah 

vey; 
Hareg: 12676. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


across the Connecticut eee between | A. Barber; 
Comm 


H. R. 12233. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet Dilley; 
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H. R. 12164. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Davis: 
H. R. 12199. An act granting an increase of pension to James 

Bramble: 

1 R. 3829. An act granting an increase of pension to Eben 

er; 

wit R. 4201. An act granting an increase of pension to Walker 
ilson; 

R, 875. An act for the relief of Harry C. Mix; 

. 265, An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
. Anact granting an increase of pension to Eben H. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to George D. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Hemenway; 

H. R. 683, An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
S. Strohecker; 

Tak R. 186. An act granting an increase of pension to Amalia C. 

HE, 12618. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 

ney; 

H. R. 12194. An act granting an increase of pension to Na- 
thaniel Warren; 

H. R. 12323. An act granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
An act granting an increase of pension to Smith 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Hezekiah 
2277, An act granting an increase of pension to James 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Byron 
An act granting an increase of pension to Frede- 
An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Odenheimer: 

H. R. 13363. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 


min L. Commons; 


ae . 13543. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
i Rea 13142. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H Ro 
m §. 
5 
R. 


13879. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
Van Fleet; 
13907. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


ha: 
H. 
Hilto 
a 13345. An act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
h Gill; 
a R. 9978. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Iverson; 
Laugfid R. a 97. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
u 
H. a 9087. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
S. Hempstead; 
H. R. 9585. An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Mcintosh; 
H. R. 10708, An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
A. Burrell; 


H. R. 13196. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
A. Hutchason; 
85 = er 13110. An act granting an increase of pension to George 

Birch; 

H. R. 13792. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellenora 
Clavier; 

H. R. 15228. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III.; 

H. R. 9740. An act granting anincrease of pension to William 
W. Newton: 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. R. 11259. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
8. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Abbie 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Marvin 
A. Wixson; 
H. R. 11293. 
Fuchs; 


H. R. 11308. 
Overstreet; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Frank 
An act granting an increase of pension to Silas T, 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Edson 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Mattie 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
An act granting an increase of pension to Ezra V. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
. Anact granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 


276. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Vf. K. 819 An act f 
act granting an increase o; sion to William 
H. Broadwell; 3 
oe 5 8480. An act granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
ric 
H. R. 8788. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 


Phi 
H.R. R. 8787. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
W. Brasher; 
21. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Blanchard; 
He R. 9496. An act granting an increase of pension to Hester E. 
oor: 
oS R. 9839. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
emp; 
H. R 
Alden; 
Ont R. 9257. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
en; 
H. R. 9575. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Donahoe; 
H. R. 9516. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Johnson; 
H. R. 9427. An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 


R. 9832, An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin M. 


H. R. 10182. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac | A. Buc 


Innis; 

H. R. 10555. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
L. Gerard; 

H. R. 10642. An act granting an increase of pension to Garrett 
N 
s S R. 14306. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 

1 or; 

H. R. 14005. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


W. Jaques 
88 = R. 14579. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
oore; 
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H. R. 9388. An act granting an increase of pension to Lineus 
V. Vance; 

H. R. 9963. An act granting a pension to Grace Miller; 

H. R. 13729. An act granting a pension to Margaret W. Good- 


R 13728. An act granting a pension to Isabella McDowell; 
13328. An act granting a pension to Martin R. Gentry; 
. 18190. An act granting a pension to Eveline Crouch 


"13987. An act granting a pension to George W. Lither- 


ee 
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act granting a pension to Bird L, Francis; 
act granting a pension to Silas R. Harris; 
act granting a pension to Susan T. Bunch; 
„An act granting a pension to Clarissa Wolcott; 
An act granting a pension to Hugh Mooney; 
969. An act granting a pension to Emma C, Dougal; 
an; 


. An 
. An 
. An 


1038. 


. 2462. An act granting a pension to Mar 
. 5787. An act granting a pension to John Whitehead: 


. 10286. An act granting a pension to Ellen M. Malloy; 
. 12400. An act granting a pension to Ellen Cain; 
. 12529. An act granting a pension to Sarah Greene; 


. 7985, An act granting a pension to Alice Jenifer; 

6643. An act granting a pension to 8 Hirschensohn; 
. An act granting a pension to David Kimball; 
3 Hartley; 

An act granting a pension to Ell Baker; 

. An act granting a pension to William H. 7 

. An act granting a pension to Sarah M. Greer; 

94. An act granting a pension to Cader B. Brent; 
15. An act granting a pension to Sarah Jane Van 


178. An act granting a pension to Julius H. Rogge; 
1 An act granting a pension to Lillie A. Schoppaul; 
. An act granting a pension to Merton C. Sanborn; 
An act granting a pension to Matilda Witt; 

An act granting a pension to Edah A. Kittridge; 
. An act granting a pension to Joseph Otis; 
An act granting a pension to Peter Bunn; 

128 An act granting a pension to Henderson Evins; 
13697. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


5038, An act granting an increase of pension to Roland 
iy An act granting an increase of pension to Lucilius 
An act granting an increase of pension to Luther 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Prescilla 
„An act granting an increase of pension to John 
j . An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
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. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Warren 
b. An act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
25 R. 2501, An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


Hayd 
1 . 1 R. 14397. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Vanzant; 
H. R. 12652. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 


“9 A R. 12108 An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
.f R. 13461, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
ee se 275 F of pension to Micajah 
18623. An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 
3650. An act granting anincrease of pension to William 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
An act granting an increase of pension to John S, 
An act granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 


. 8961. An act granting a pension to Frances E. Grisson; 158 


Bee =e An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
rockway 

H. R. 11088. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. McMurtry; 
ane 11843. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


H. R. 10126. An act granting an increase of pension to Job 
Throckmorton; 


5 mek 9393. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
"R. 0900. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


ER R. ‘Loose, An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
H. E. 6010. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hendrickson; 
BS R. 8709. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 


ma 8805. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
TOW; 
H. x 902. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac C. B. 


Suma: 
an R. 1339. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph P, 


i R. 1480. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar W. 
Thornton; and 


H. R. 8265. An act granting an increase of pension to Catharine 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated be 

S. 4352. An act relative to fees 2 1 commissions on final entry 
or commutation of homestead entries to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 5462. An act for the relief of Joseph W. I. Kem 
of the last will and testament of William J. Grutza, 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3043. An act for the relief of the estate of the late John 
Jacoby—to the Committee on Claims. 

S. R. 73. Joint resolution amen an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
varies the immigration of aliens into the United States,” ap- 
Ratu March 3, 1903—to the Committee on Immigration and 

Naturalization. 

S. 5603. An act for the preservation of historic and prehistoric 
ruins, monuments, archæolgical objects, and other antiquities, and 
oe prevent their counterfeiting—to the Committee on the Public 

ands, 

8. 4504. An act for the relief of Smith R. Mershon—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3440. An act to revoke sentence and establish the military 
record of Capt. George G. Leavett, Company K, One hundred and 
a be Nose Regiment ieee een Volunteers, war of the 

on of 1861 to 1865—to the ttee on Military Affairs, 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. GROSVENOR., I send to the desk a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That for the remainder of this session and for three da: : 
the close thereof general leave to print in the RECORD shall 8 
is, given to all Members of the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I object. 

The SPEAKER. To what does the gentleman object? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask for the previous question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I wish to know in what shape this matter 
comes before the House—whether as a report from the Commit- 
tee on Rules or as a 8 from an individual Member? 

The SPEAKER. It is a report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We did not so understand. 

The SPEAKER. That is not strange, in view of the confusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 


e Ey 
Mr. W. MS of Mississippi. I understand that the question 
is upon a resolution to allow three days after the 8 
of Congress for the printing of leave to print io Before 
that resolution is adopted by the House, Ishould to say a few 
words in o ition to it. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Let the previous question be ordered, and 
then the gentleman can be heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, I will take the usual 
twenty minutes after the ordering of the previous question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will yield to the gentleman now, and 
then I will ask the previous question, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. All right. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. How much time does the gentleman want? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I did not think I should oc- 
cupy more than five minutes—— 
r. GROSVENOR. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But I should like to give five 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 


Now, Mr. Speaker. my objection to this resolution. while it is bo 
The partisan 1 


partially partisan it is also partially nonpartisan. 
objection is this: 

The other side of the Chamber is in power. That side has clerks 
in these Departments under Republican officials, who can prepare 


everything they want from a Republican standpoint; and matter | Ba 


thus prepared can, under this resolution, be shoved into the 
RECORD after we have all gone home and when there is no chance 
to contradict anything or to disprove anything. That is the ob- 
jection from a partisan standpoint. 

Now, from the nonpartisan standpoint—the public standpoint— 
I believe it is bad 1 8 is bad political morals—to give Mem- 
bers liberty, after the House has adjourned, to insert in the RECORD 
things that perhaps they would have said or perhaps would not 
have said upon the floor of this House. 

Such a proceeding is putting a premium upon political disinteg- 
rity. It is disconraging intellectual integrity; itis putting a pre- 
mium upon the lack of honor, upon shrewd manipulation; and it 
is denying its natural reward to courage and candor—the quali- 
ties that prompt a man always to want to say what he has got to 
say in public, and if he has anything to say about any antag- 
onistic person or any antagonistic body, to say it so that the an- 
tagonist can hear it and meet it. 

never but once in my life obtained in this House leave to 
print. I did obtain such leave once, but when I came to think 
the matter over, the publishing of a speech in that way seemed 
so much like doing a thing behind the door and not in the open 
that I declined to use the privilege. 

1 do not believe that a resolution of this sort ought to pass; I 
do not think it is fair to the country, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish further to consume the time of the 
House. There is but that one simple thought at the bottom of 
anything I could say,no matter how long a time I might spend 
in elaborating it. It just seems to me that it is not right, after 
you have closed up the House, to let men shove into the RECORD 
whatever they please, without any chance to answer it or contra- 
dict it, giving them a chance to send it home to commit a fraud 
upon the people, because it appears to the 
were said upon the open floor; and the people see that and do not 
see any contradiction of what is said, and they say, “Here is 
this statement, that statement, or the other statement made in 
the Congress of the United States, never contradicted by any- 
body, and therefore necessarily true.” 

I do not think a resolution of this sort ought to pass. 

Mr. BURLESON. It is neither fair nor just. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr.S er, [move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves the previous 
question. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 119, noes 117. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I suggest to the gentleman 
that he take the record vote on the adoption of the resolution, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana withdrew the demand. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 
sas raat to have it. 3 ; 

. GROSVENOR. Iask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 130, noes 123. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi and Mr. SULZER demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 105, nays 134, 
answered present” 16, not voting 126, as follows: 


YEAS—165. 

Adams, Pa. Capron, K, Hemenway, 
Alexander, Castor, Fordney, Henry, Conn. 
len, Cooper, Pa. Foster, Vt. Hepburn, 
Bartholdt, Cousins, Fowler, Hildebrant, 
tes, Currier, French, Hill, Conn. 

Bingham, Cw Gaines, W. Va. W 

Bi i, Dalzell. Gardner, Mich. H 

Boutell. Deemer, Gardner, N. J. Howell, N. J. 

Brandegee, Draper, Gibson, Howell, Utah 

Brick, Dresser, Graff, Huff, 

Burke, Drisco Greene, Jones, Wash. 

Butler, Pa Dwight. Pt aa Kinkaid” 
jutier, 5 ns, 

Calderhead, Evans, Haugen, Knapp, 


ple as if the thing | Aik 


Kyle, NMeMorran, Porter, Townsend, 
A Mahon, Powers, Me. Van Voorhis, 

Landis; Chas. B. Miler? Roberts, 8 

n er, anger 
Lanning, Moon, Pa. Scott, Wiley, N.J. 
Lilley, Morgan, Slemp, W. 4 
Littleflel Morrell, Smith, Iowa Wilson, III. 
Lo ort 0 Smith, N. Wright, 

ad, Otis, Southar Young. 
Loudenslager, Palmer, Southwic. 
Lovering, Pa n, Spalding, 

eCall, yne, Sterling, 

NAYSAH. 

Adamson, Fitzgerald, Lind, Scudder, 

bcock, Fitzpa Lindsay, Sheppard, 
F 

ker, nes, Tenn, ve 
FT. 

rtlet rt, cAndrews, yden, 
Bassett, Gillespie, McCarthy, Small, 
Beall, Tex. Glass, cNary, Smith, Ky. 
Bell, Cal Goldfogle, n. Smith, Samuel W. 
Benny, ranger, Maddox, Smith, Pa. 
Benton, Gregg, tin, Smith, Tex. 
Bonynge, n. inor, Snook, 
Bowers, Hardwick, Mondell, Southall, 
Bowersock, Harrison, Moon, Tenn. Spight, 
Brantley, v. Š Stanley, 
Breazeale, Henry, Tex. Norris, Stephens, Tex. 
Broussard III. 8 Overstreet, Stevens, Minn. 
Brown, Wis Hitchcock, tt, Sulzer, 

run e, op ge, WansOn, 

Burleson, Houston, Patterson, N.C. Taylor, 
Burnett, Hughes, N. J. Patterson, Tenn. Thayer, 
Caldwell, Humphreys, Miss, Pou, Thomas, N. C. 
Candler, James, Pujo, Vandiver, 

1, Johnson, e Van Duzer, 
Clark, Jones, Va. Randell, Tex. Wallace, 
Clayton, Kehoe, Ransdell, La. Webb, 
Cockran, N.Y. Keliher, Richardson, Ala. Weems, 
Cowherd, Kitchin, Claude Rider, Wiley, Ala. 
Davis, Minn. Kitchin, Wm. W. Rixey, illiams, 

De Armond, Kline, Robinson, Ark, Williams, Miss. 
Dickerman, * Kiluttz, Robinson, Ind. Wynn, 
th Lamar, Fla, Russell, mor. 
Field, Lamar, Mo, Ryan, 
Finley, Lamb, Scarborough, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT 16. 
Cochran, Mo., Goulden, Livingston, Ruppert, 
Denny, Hamilton, Meyer, La. Sullivan, Mass. 
Dovener, Hull, Miers, Ind. Wade, 
Gillett, Mass. Y Otjen, Woodyard, 
NOT VOTING—i26. 
Acheson, Davis, Fla, Ketcham, enberg, 
Adams, Wis. Dayton, Landis, Frederick Rucker, 
en, Dinsmore, Lawrence, hackleford, 
Bode. 5 pe oe 2a 
ê, ug ' ver, 
Beidler, Douglas, Lewis, Shober, 
Bishop, Emerich, Littauer, Sibley, 
Bowie, Foss, Lorimer, Smith, III. 
Bradley, Foster, II. Lucking, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brooks, Fuller, McCleary, Minn. Snapp, 
Brown, Pa. Garber, McCreary, Sparkman, 
Brownlow, Gardner, Mass. McDermott, Sperry. 
Buckman, Gillet, N. Y McLain, Staford, 
Burgess, Gillett, Cal. Mahoney, Steenerson. 
Burleigh, bel, Mann, Sullivan, N.Y. 
Burton, € h Marshall, Sulloway, 
Butler, Mo, Griffith, Maynard, Talbott, 
Byrd, Griggs. M E, Tate, 
Campbell, Gudger, Mudd, Thomas, Iowa 
ene am, Hearst, Murdock, 7 
Connell, Hedge, evin, Trimble, 
Conner, Hermann, Parker, Underwood, 
Cooper, Tex, Hit Pearre, Volstead, 
Cooper, Wis, N Pierce. Wachter, 
Cromer, Ho Pinckney, Wadsworth, 
Crowley, Hughes, W. Va. Powers, arner, 
Crumpacker, Humphrey, Wash nce, Warnock, 
Cushman, Hunt, Reid, Watson, 
88 Hunter, Rhea, Weisse, 
Darragh, Jackson, Md. Richardson, Tenn. Wilson, N.Y. 
Davey, La. Jackson, Ohio Robb, 
Da m,. Jenkins, Robertson, La. 
So the resolution was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr. Dayron with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. BrownLow with Mr. PIERCE. 

Mr, BRADLEY with Mr. GOULDEN, 

Mr. Conner with Mr. WADE. 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. GUDGER. 

Mr. SPERRY with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr, SuLLOway with Mr. Emericn. 

On this vote: 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota with Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. Hamiuton with Mr. GRIGGS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. TATE. 

Mr. BEIDLER with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. AcHESON with Mr. CassINGHAM. 

Mr. LAWRENCE with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
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Mr. Hucuss of West Virginia with Mr. Rucker. 
Mr. GILLETT of California with Mr. GARBER. 
Mr. McCreary of Pennsylvania with Mr. Witson of New York. 


Mr. Mcrpock with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. Surrn of Illinois with Mr. SHACKLEFORD, 

Mr. WACHTER with Mr. LUCKING. 

For the balance of the session: 

Mr. Jackson with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

For the day: 

Mr. Hirr With Mr. DINSMORE, 

For the remainder of the day: 

Mr. Mopp with Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Kercnam with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. Lrrrauzn with Mr. Hearst, 

Until 9 p. m.: 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote of 
“no” and answer present.” 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. GOULDEN, and he answered 


„present.“ 
Mtr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I desire to with- 
draw that vote and to answer present.“ 
; The Clerk called the name of Mr. DENNY, and he answered 
„present.“ 
he result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
E on the Democratic side. 
motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of ippi, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was rejected was laid on 
the table. 
BRIDGES ACROSS SPUYTEN DUYVIL CREEK, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. GOUL- 
wre calls up the following bill, which was pending a short time 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4713) to authorize the 5 
Company and its lessee, the New and Hudson River Railroad 
Company, to build and maintain eee or other structures for their rail- 
road across the Spuyten 8 Creek and the Harlem River north of the 
lag — 85 pier and the bulkhead lines as now established in the city of 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will forward his amendment. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Bosaker, Ihave withdrawn my amend- 
ment under the urgency of the case entirely, and allow the bill to 
go through as it is. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GouLDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ARSENAL GROUNDS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, Task unanimous consent for 
ie inca consideration of the joint resolution I send to the 
es 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H.J. n the 
Association 


Anh r-Busch Brewing 
limits of the arsenal grounds at St. Taas 


Resolved, the Secre of W. d he is hereby, authorized 
to allow to ee roe atir tE ar bean a right of way through 
the scene eastern limits x the KN States arsenal grounds at St. Lo 
Mo., for railroad pon such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, reservin. E the United | States the oon to 2 at the expense 
of th 9 e ele 0 8 d road whenever 
the Secretary of War shall direct, without any . 
the part ot said company. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
8 being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, an 

On motion of Mr. BARTHOLDT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


TRINITY RIVER, TEXAS. 
Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr.S er, I ask unanimous consent 


and Port Morris Railroad 


oR of way through the 


for the present consideration of te bill 5092. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 5992) to d t tions for the construction, 
Pi 8 of . ic works on rivers and harbors, 


and for other purposes, i las June 13, 192, making appropriation for 
improving Trinity River, — 

Be it ted, etc., That the provision, as provided in an act ma ap 
priations | for the construction, * and preservation of certain 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, a 8 1302. 
. — p e eber 3 ot Wa F to expend d so aka as Semi bo 

to ar 
* of the funds appropriated and pledged in of one 


necessary 

paoeary of the funda SEPt oo thes aoe cad wanton and, in bis dis- 
5 8 . use Document 

Ho. a, th fen such manner as in bie judgment 


Did end enen, 3 navigation. 


of War to allow the | shall be 
eastern 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the provision in an act maki 6 for the 3 
repair, and preservation vce certain public on 5 5 and harbors, ani 
for other pu Lg ey June 13, 100. making preion. eos for im- 
proving Trinity River, Texas, is hereby so — — oy 3 Sec- 
retary of War, in his discretion, to nd so much as ma of the 
funds appropriated in eg m of one lock and n the river be- 
tween mouth and section 


The SPEAKER. Is pre objection? 
Mr. PAYNE. Iwould like to inquire if this bill has been favor- 
ably reported by the River and Harbor Committee? 
EALL of Texas. In answer to the gentleman I will sa; a 
that the bill has been reported from the Committee on Rivers 


rbors 

Mr. RANSDELL of Lonisiana. It was unanimously reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BEALL of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read as follows: 


Anact — the provision in an act e appropriations for the 
construction, preservation of certain public works on rivers and 


iy wt — for other approved June appropria- 
tion for improving Trinity 3 ER . : 


PUYALLUP ALLOTTED LANDS, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9891) giv- 
ing the consent of Congress to the removal-of the per ria on 
the sale of Puyallup allotted lands, and confirming and legalizing 
sales thereof since ch 8, 1903, with Senate 5 which 


was read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was to. 

On motion of Mr. Jones of Washington, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate amendment was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

e eee eee 

eee the removal of restri the alienation by the 
Pupallup Indians the State of 9 “Of their allotted lands 
BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINNESOTA. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. . I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table and consider the following Senate bill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


bed 5 (8. . „An act to authorize —— 
erburne Minn. construct a bridge across Mississi 
River,” 3 N. 194. 


“Be it enacted, etc. a act entitled “An act to authorize the counties 


of Sherburne and Wrig to construct a bri across the Missixsi 
River.“ a 6d Marth A r ng hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
That the town of Otsego, in 


TEE ht, the county of Wrigh 
onc ae ae Ny eee alat Sar ies e Mp a 
porate authorities, are here 

JV 
Mississippi River for the 
. 


eir cor- 


k Riven h in 
vehicles uch bridge 
aoe. this act 


of 

town of Otsego, in ht Coun: 

constructed to provide for ae passage right Cor aS 

foot rs, and for all road 1 
thorized to 


of War, from the 

tee a — 5 5 
no of range 

a point on the north side 

ver 

shall be su ject to the free use of 

tions as may be prescribed b. 


rescri 
sa ination 


the . —— of War the bridge shall not be 5 or * K 21 5 
any change be made in the plan oi of ssid 3 rogress of con- 
ee or after completion such change shall be ee to ihe aye: approval of 


War. 
«See. 3. t said bridge shall be a lawful structure, and shall be 


nized and known asa route, and shall enjoy the he rights and 
other post-roads in the United States: and 5 8 


e transmission over the same of oe ere sate one of war of 
5 8 e th privileges tn tho ase of said 
es o use o 
nied 1 to gnc telegraph ang tal 


bridge shall be hone companies, and the 
3 al tele as 18 Hes of ie border 3 and i 222 approaches 
or aay telegraph, an phone purposes; and all changes 
uired b; ase of the corpora Aerie nal Som or hart eate Aap e 
tion owning or opera said braga, 
right "to alter, amend, or re this act is hereby ex- 


s SEC. 5. 5. That a. ents act shall be null and void unless the bridge authorized 
is commenced within two ) years and completed within three years from the 


date of approval thereof.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. Tawney, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. FRANCIS RIVER, MISSOURL 


Mr. VANDIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 12533. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Ohio, if he still demands the regular order, that this bill is a very 
short one, a bridge bill, for which the gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent; and then there is a joint resolution to 
correct an error in the army bill. 

noe GROSVENOR. I withdraw my demand for the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12533) to authorize the Paragould and Memphis Railroad Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across St. Francis River. 

and Memphis Railroad Company 

across St. 

een the 


Sro.2. That Any bridge constructed under thisact shall be built and located 
under and subjec 
said river as the 


pi of constznction or etter 
t to the approval of the Secretary 


of War. 

Seo. 3. That the bridge constructed under this act shall be a lawful struc- 
ture, and shall be recognized and known as a post route, upon which no 
higher charge shall be made for the transportation over the same of the 
mails, the koopa tee the munitions of war of the United States than the 
rate per mile pai 


Say bog Aa War the 4 be dor not be built; and should 
made in plan of said bri 1 rogress 
subjec 


for and munitions 


over and pu ; and the 
United States shall have the right of way for a postal N. across said 
bridge; and said structure times as to 


afford reasonable and means for vessels through or un- 
der said bridge, and for ie eatety of veaooks passing at night there shall be 


F be prescribed by the Light. 
ers thereof, su and other as ma; 
House and said TFF 


That all railroad companies desiring the bridge con- 
structed under this act shall have and be entitled to equal rights privi- 
legesrelative tothe passage of railway trains or carsover thesame and over the 
8] thereto 


n the a 
: FTF 
‘or wW on may be; privi- 
leges in the use of said bridgoshall be granted to 9 


bridge herein authorized be not commenced within one year and completed 
‘within three years from the 4: val of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 1 


Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. VANDIVER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL TROPHY AND MEDALS FOR RIFLE CONTESTS. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bill making an appropriation for na- 
tional trophy and medals for rifle contests. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15527) making an appr tion for national trophy and medals 
for rifie contests. 

Beit 


etc., That for the purpose of 
and medals other prizes to be 


to be to the Army, Na Guard 
ganized militia of the several Sta Territories, and of the District of Co- 
fumbia, and for the cost of the trophy, vided 
for the sum of $2,500 be, and the same 
money in the not otherwise ap; i 
hereinbefore prescribed under the of the 
ar. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a recess 


until 9 o’clock to-night. 
to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 24 


The motion was 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until 9 o’clock to-night. 


n The recess having expired, the House was called to order by the 

peaker. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON BILL CONTINUING RIVER AND HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to t a conference 
report with an accompanying statement on the bill (H. R. 14754) 
providing for the restoration or maintenance of channels, or of 
river and harbor improvements, and for other purposes. 

TheSPEAKER. The gonfleman from Ohio calls up the follow- 
ing conference report with a for unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 
[A pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the 
statement. 


The Clerk read the statement. 
i Senate proceedings of to-day for statement and report.] 
25 BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
e question was taken: and the conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. BURTON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the report was agreed to was laid on the table. 
The SP . Will the gentleman from Ohio give the Chair 
his attention? Does this close this bill? 
Mr. BURTON. As far as the House is concerned. 
The SPEAKER, Are there other amendments remaining un- 


disposed of? 
Mr. BURTON. None whatever; it is a full, complete report. 
GRANTING MINNESOTA CERTAIN LANDS FOR FORESTRY PURPOSES. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of bill S. 4401. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following Senate 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4401) to grant to the State of Minnesota certain lands for forestry 
purposes. 


to 
Go eyors, rate; which lands are hereby 
granted to said State of Minnesota for fo: purposes: Provided, That 
val of the Secretary of the Interior: 


said selection of lands shall have the a 
i be included in this which, in 


And provided That no tract 
the opinion of the Forester of the United States Bureau of Forestry, should 
V reserve. 

That it shall be the — of the Segretary of the Interior to make 
accurate lists and plats of all lands, and transmit the same to the gov- 
ernor of said Stats, to cause patents to be issued to said State therefor con- 
ve. to said State the fee simple of said lands: Provided, That this act shall 
not prejudice any adverse claim to any of said lands. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


only; and if the said land or part thereof shall 
ends such aball revert to. tha United State: and becnae s 
part of the public do: = 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to say this: I understood this was a bill to which Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS of Mississippi objected. He is not present, but I am in- 
formed by the 8 from Minnesota [Mr. Lixp] that an 
amendment has made that meets his objection. If that is so, 
I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. LIND. I wish to say J am not prepared to say that the 
amendment would meet his objection; but I will state briefly 
what the amendment is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I do not know anything about the 
bill, and I think in the absence of the gentleman from Mississippi 
the bill ought not to come up. 

Mr. He has never objected to this bill; it was another 


bill. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has no recollection of the submis- 


any | sion of this bill. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, if it is not the bill, I will not 


object. 

Ar. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I object; I understand it is 
the same character of bill. 

Mr. LIND. It is entirely different, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me. This does not grant anything to the State except on the 
condition that it uses it for forestry purposes. When that use 
ceases it reverts to the General Government. There are a few 
isolated tracts of land that have no earthly value except for the 


of f A 
12 BURLESON. And when that use is abandoned it reverts 
to the General Government? 


Mr. LIND. Yes. 


Mr. BURLESON. In the light of that statement, I withdraw 
the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. VOLSTEAD, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
vide on the amendment of the House to the bills of the follow- 

titles: 
he 128. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 
tihon; 

S. 76. An act granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell; 

S. 3734. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 
Cushing; and 

S. 3489. An act granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 
` H. R. 11972. An act to authorize the Ox Bow Power Company, 
of South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 4085. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 3393. An act for the relief of Columbia Brewing Com- 
pany, of Shenandoah, Pa.; 

R. 23, An act in relation to pharmacy in the Indian Terri- 
ry 


H. 
tory; 

H. R. 11537. An act for the relief of G. H. Dearen; 

H. R. 10688. An act for the relief of Johann A. Killian: 

H. R. 10511. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary Keating; 

H. R. 10308. An act to authorize a duplicate medal to be struck 
off and presented to John Horn. of Detroit, Mich., for life-saving; 

H. R. 10208. An act for the reliefof Allegheny College, at Mead- 
ville, Pa.; 

H. R. 9457. An act for the relief of Alexander S. Rosenthal; 
H. R. 8690. An act to amend the law relating to taxation in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 7535. An act for the relief of Jacob Swigert, late deputy 
collector, seventh Kentucky district; 

H. R. 6921. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary P. Gil- 
more; 

H. R. 6493. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 47 of the leg- 
islative assembly of the Territory of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution relating to the exemption of all 

rivate property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or 
8 by belligerent powers; 

H. R. 14424. An act for the extension of Wyoming avenue to 
Twenty-third street west; 

H. R. 13778. An act to provide for the settlement of certain out- 
standing checks drawn by the disbursing officers of the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 13218. An act for the relief of Adolph Weinhold: 

H. R. 12533. An act to authorize the Paragould and Memphis 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across St. Frances River; 
and 


H. R. 12382. An act authorizing the payment of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw town-site fund, and for other purposes. 


SALE OF LANDS IN YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14468) to 
authorize the sale and disposition of surplus and unallotted lands 
in the Yakima Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington, 
which I shall send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, of which 
the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14468) to authorize the sale and ĉisposition of 
allotted lands of the Yakima Iadian Reservation, in the State of 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. . Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Toos I will ask the gen- 
tleman to reserve his objection until I can make an explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I will do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the 
gentleman that this has the unanimons report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and that the bill is recommended by the De- 
partment. I have a favorable report here from the Indian Com- 
missioner and also from the Commissioner on Public Lands, ap- 


lus and un- 


ashington, 
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proved by the Secretary of the Interior. The bill was examined 


very carefully by the committee. 
is reservation is located about 4 miles from my own town in 
the center of an irrigated part of the country. The Indians have 
all received their allotments, and under the conditions of this bill 
all of the proceeds of the land go to the Indians to be used in the 
development of the irrigation, in the hase of farming — 8 
ments, the erection of schoolhouses, and for their general develop- 
ment and civilization, as the Secretary of Interior may see fit to 
direct. It is along the line of many of the other bills which have 
assed the House, and in my judgment is more favorable to the 
dian, as well as protecting well the interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gen- 
tleman what this bill is for. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it is a bill for the 
disposition of the unallotted lands on the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. This is a bill to help provide for 
the better condition of the Indians? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. S er, I desire to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that the Senate is holding 
up the tobacco growers of the South in the matter of legislation 
for their relief, which we passed here a few days ago—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will state to 
the gentleman that I know nothing about that. I will be glad to 
do all I can to help them. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Here we are legislating for the 
Indians, while the people down South, whose forefathers helped 
with their lives and fortunes to frame this Government, and will 
be forced by the sheriff and mortgages to give up their homes and 


farms, all because we have not done our duty here. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? Mager! a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autho and directed, as hereinafter provided, to sell or dispose of unal- 
lotted lands embraced in the Yakima Indian Reservation p r, in the State 
of Washington, set aside and established by, treaty with the Yakima Nation 
of Indians, dated June 8, 1855 (12 Stat., p. 951): 

Provided, That the claim of said Indians to the tract of land adjoining 
their present reservation on the west, excluded by erroneous boundary sur- 
vey and containing 2 203.837 acres, according to the MAO 
after examination, of Mr. E. C. Barnard, 8 of the Geological Sur- 
vey. approved by the Secretary of the Interior April 7, 1900 (as set forth in 
H. Doc. No. 621, 55th Cong., Istsess.), 1 and the said tract 
shall pa regarded as a part of the Yakima Indian Reservation for the pur- 

poses of th.s act. 

: Provided further, That where valid rights have been acquired prior to 
March 5, 1904, to lands within said tract by bona fide settlers or purchasers 
under the public-land laws, such rights shall not be abri „but the United 
States hereby obligates itself to pay for these lands, for the benefit of the In- 
dians, such sum as may be fixed and determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as the fair and reasonable value thereof, exclusive of improvements 

o by such settlers or purchasers. 

Sec. 2. That allotments of land shall be made, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to any Indians entitled thereto, including children 
now living born since the completion of the existing allotments who have 
not heretofore received such allotments. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to reserve such landsas he 
may deem necessary or desirable in connection with the construction of con- 
templated irrigation ms, or lands crossed by existing irrigation ditches; 
also lands necessary for agency, school, and religious purposes; also such 
tract or tracts of ing and timber lands as may ba deemed expedient for 
the use and benefit of the Indians of said reservation in common. . 

Sec. 3. That the residue of the lands of said reservation—that is, the lands 
not allottedand not reseryed—shall be classified under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as i ble lands, grazing lands, timber lands, mineral 
lands, or arid lands, and shail ba appraised under their 5 classes 
by legal subdivisions, with the exception of the mineral lands, which need 
not be appraised, and the timber on the lands classified as timber lands shall 
be appraised separately from the land. The basis for the appraisal of the 
timber shall be the amount of standing merchantable timber thereon, which 
shall be ascertained and reported. 

Upon completion of the classification and appraisements the irrigable, 
grazing, and arid lands, and the timbered lands upon the completion of the 
classification, a ment, and the sale and removal of the ber there- 
from, shall be disposed of under the general provisions of the homestead laws 
of the United States, and shall be opened to settlement and entry at not less 
than their re. | nese value by proclamation of the President, which proc- 
lamation prescribe the manner in which these lands shall be settled 
upon, occupied, and entered by persons entitled to make entry thereof, and 
no person shali be permitted tosettle upon, occupy, or enter any of said lands, 
except as prescribed in such proclamation, until after the expiration of sixty 
days from the time when the same are opened to sottlement and entry: 

rovided, That the rights of honorably disc Union soldiers and 
sailors of the late civiland Spanish wars and the Philippine insurrection, as 
dofined and described in sections 234 and 2305 of the vised Statutes, as 
amended by the act of March 1, 1901, shall not be abridged: 

Provided further, That the 58 of said lands when entered shall be that 
fixed by the appraisement or PY the President, as herein provided for, which 
shall be paid in accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed b 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon the following terms: One-fitth of the . 
chase price to be d in cash at the time of entry, and the balance in five 
equal annua! inst ents, to be paid in one, two, three, four, and five years, 
respectively, from and after the date of entry. 

In case any entryman fails to make the annual payments, or any of them, 
2 when due, or within sixty days thereafter, all rights in and to the 

nd covered by his entry shall cease, heretofore made 


and any permoni 
shall be fo1 feited and the entry canceled, and the lands shall be reoffered for 


J...... ͤ b 
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sale and entry: And ided further, That the lands embraced within such 
cance ed ork shall, after 8 of such entry, be subject to en 
under the provisions of the homestead law, at the appraised value un 
by the President, as oe 

tryman shall have complied with all the requirements and 
terms of the homestead laws as to settlement and residence and shall have 
made all the required ick bony a aforesaid, he shall be entitled toa patent for 
the lands entered: Provided, TAE io CORE OMIA his final proofs 
in accordance with the homestead laws within six years; and that aliens who 
have di their intention to become citizens of the United States may 
become such entrymen, but before making final proof and receiving patent 


they must have received their full naturalization papers. 
vided further, That the fees and commissions to be in connection 
with such entries and final shall be the same as those now provided 
law where the price of the land is $1.25 per acre: And vided further, 
t the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, t the quantity 


more of the said land can be d 


proclamation, to be re 
maining subject to the provisions of the homestead law, or otherwise 
as he may deem most ee e at such price or prices, in such manner, 
upon such conditions, with such restrictions, and upor such terms as he may 
deem best for all the interests concerned. 
The timber on lands classified as timber lands shall be sold at not less than 
value, under sealed p: in rdance with such rulesand 


Provided, Tha’ 
located and entered as mineral lands, 
of the Interior and conditioned upon 
e date when located, of the 1 ghee 
rior to the date of such loca but at not 
ng law for mineral lands: Provided further, 
shall be tted on any lands allotted to 

n rized. 
Sxc. 4. That the proceeds arising from the sale and disposition of the lands 
aforesaid, including 3 sums 


Mr. SULZER, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question. I would like to know if the Indians are in favor of this 
bill? Everybody seems to be in favor of these bills to take away 
the lands of the Indians but the Indians. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the 
gentleman from New York that this bill has not been submitted 
to the Indians. No agreement has been made with these Indians 
because, for some reason, they have failed to accept any of the 
offers of the Government. Repeated attempts have been made 
to secure an agreement with them. From 1896 to 1900 there was 
a commission which negotiated with these Indians in an endeavor 
to secure an agreement with them. 

The Government made very liberal offers, but they were re- 
jected. There are differences among the Indians there, because 
of reasons which I do not care to here state, and no agreement 
could be made with them. 

Mr. SULZER. I understand the representatives of the Indi- 
ans—that is, the Indian chiefs of the Indians on this reservation— 
no ooh here and protested against the passage of this bill. Is 

t 80 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; some of the Indians were 
down here in reference to a claim for some additional territory to 
what the Government has heretofore recognized as the bound- 
aries of the reservation. 

Mr. SULZER. Then I understand there has been no protest 
from the Indians filed with the Indian Commissioner? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not that I know of; and none has 
been called to my attention. 

These Indians came here and wanted a bill introduced to refer 
their claim to this additional territory to the Court of Claims. 


tomary fees and com: lucting the amounts of the ex- y 5 

penses incurred from time to time in connection with the a nts ani The bill prepared by the Indians could not have passed. It had 

sales, be deposited in the of the United States to the credit of the visions in it which the Department opposed most violently. 

be d having tribal rights on the Yakima Reservation, and e bill now being considered recognizes the very thing that the 

shall for their benefit under the direction of the Secretary of the A 8 ing x oni ry. 

Interior in the co , completion, and maintenance of irrigation | Indians claim—it recognizes their title to that land. There is no 

2 ot — vedios pes e pam my pe eae, 8 Douie doubt they are entitled to it under the terms of the treaty. 

their welfare and aid them in the adoption of civilized pursuits and in im- | Hence, Í say the bill recognizes their claims. It gives them 

proving and building up homes for themselves on their allotments. everything they are entitled to without a lawsuit. It gives them 
Provided, Thata of the proceeds may be paid to the Indiansincash | their land, but instead of providing for paying them a certain 


capita, share and share alike, if in the opinion of the Secretary of the In- 
ior such payments will further tend to improve the condition aud advance 
the p of said Indians, but not 9 g 

SEC. 5. That the Bacrot y or tie Interior is hereby authorized, in the 
cases of en and pur of lands now i ted or that may be 
hereafter ted from systems constructed for the benefit of the Indians, 
to require such annual proportionate payments to be made as may be just 
and equitable for the maintenance of said systems: 

Provided, That in appraising the value of irrigable lands, such sum Po 
acre as the tary of the Interior may deem proper, to be determined as 
nearly as may be by the total cost of the irrigation system or systems, shall 
be added as the proportionate share of the cost of p. g water on said lan 
and when the entryman or purchaser shall have paid in full the apprai 
value of the land, including the cost of providing water therefor, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall give to him such evidence of title in writing to a 
. water right as may be deemed suitable: 

vided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall have A bed todetermine 
and direct when the 8 and operation of such irrigation works 
shall pass to the owners of the lands irrigated thereby, to be maintained at 
their expense, under such forms of organization and under such rules and 
regulations as may be acceptable to him: Provided also, Thatthe title toand 
the management and operation of the reservoirs, and the works 
for their protection and operation, shall remain in the Government un 


other wise onnea by Congress. 
Beo. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby vested with full power 
and authority to make all needful dr tions as to manner of 


an r of sale, 
notice of same, and other matters incident to the 3 of the provi- 
sions of this act, and with . Son ca ge Bap Her and y said landsif 
to e, an 


deemed necessary from time continue sales of the 
same, in accordance with the provisions of this act, until all of lands shall 
have been disposed of. 


Sxc. 7. That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to bind the 
United States to find purchasers for any of said lands, it being the 7 
of this act merely to have the United States to act as trustee for said 
in the disposition and sales of said lands and to e d or pay over to them 
the proceeds derived from the sales as herein provided. 

SEO. 8. That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to classify and 1 
the aforesaid lands as in this act provided, and to conduct the sales reof, 
and to define and mark the boundaries of the western portion of said reser- 
vation, including the joining tract of 293,837 acres, to which the claim of 
the Indians is, by this recognized, as above set out, and to complete the 
surveys thereof, the sum of $53,000, or so much thereof sa many Reopens rept 
is hereby re ahi Moana from eny omofa da the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the same to be reimbursed from the proceeds of the sales of the 
aforesaid lands: Provided, That when funds shall have been procured from 
the first sales of the land the Secretary of the Interior may use regen pornon 
thereof as may be actually pepi i conducting future sales other- 
wise carrying out the provisions of act. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 


Strike out words in theses in lines 8 and 9, 1 
Strike out words in 8 in lines 2, 3, and 4, pa 
` In fine to and includ- 


re 2. 
page 2 strike out all after the word “a 1 
the word “ purchasers,” in line 15, and insert the follo 


> “and an 
claim of said Indians to these lands is hereby declared to be 3 
sated 3 expenditure of 1 made for their benefit and 
in the ction of irrigation works on the Yakima Indian Reservation.“ 
After the word common.“ in line 2, 3, s That such 
reserved lands, or any n thereof, may be classified, sprawa, and dis- 
posed of from time to time under the terms and provisions of this act,” 


In line 18, page 4, strike out the words within sixty 
In line 23, page 6, strike out the words “ the amounts of.” 
In line 9, page 7, strike out the word “up.” 


sum of money it provides for the disposition of the lands, all the 
proceeds going to the Indians. 

This bill was framed by me with the intention of fully protect- 
ing the Indians in all their rights; and I believe it does this as no 
other bill has done. I can not conceive of a bill that would be 
fairer or more just to the Indians. The bill provides that these 
Indians shall get every cent due them on account of this land. 

I believe it is one of the fairest bills for the Indians that has 
ever been presented in this House. When the Indians under- 
stand it I t they will approve it, and it will result in their 
85 development and in great growth in this community. 

now propose to yield to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Van DUZER] for eight minutes. 

Mr. SULZER. the bill provide that the consent of the 
Indians shall be obtained? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not, because of our ex- 

rience with the Indians in these negotiations that have been had 

uring a period of seven or eight years through commissioners 
and special agents. 

Mr. SULZER. Has this bill been unanimously reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has been; it was gone over sec- 
tion by section in the committee. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, under all the circumstances, I shall not 
object. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ATA for two minutes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will, after I yield eight minutes 
to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Van Duzer]. ‘ 

Mr. VAN DUZER. Mr. Speaker, I have examined with con- 
siderable care the bill which been introduced here by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jones], and which 
is now before the House for consideration, and I to say that 
Iam heartily in favor of its p , relating, as it does, to the 
8 to settlement of an Indian reservation, the lands of 
which thus become fruitful and productive under the opera- 
tion of the Newlands national irrigation act. 

This bill if preonda me strongly because it involves an addition 
to the public in of a large body of land which will hereafter 
become available for the home seeker who is now looking west- 
ward with hope for his future habitation. 

This particular bill involves the opening of an Indian reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington which contains much land that 
will come under the administration of the reclamation commis- 
sion provided for by the Newlands Act. The application and effect 
of this bill is local, but the question of irrigation, to which it re- 
lates, is a question now of national importance, and it is upon that 
flags that I propose to address the House at this time. [Ap- 
plause. 
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The State of Nevada is now opening up great opportunities to 
home seekers under the beneficent operation of the Newlands na- 
tional irrigation act, and I propose to say a few words concerning 
Nevada's development under it. 

I have been granted the courtesy of the House on numerous 
occasions. Asa new Member I have had no ambition in the di- 
rection of statesmanship, and I have left the dis:ussion of the 
questions of the tariff, reciprocity, imperialism, and other great 
questions to men whose years of experience in this House and 
whose national reputation entitle them and their views to con- 
sideration; but when it comes to the subject of the State of Ne- 
vada I have no hesitancy in addressing this House, because my 
long residence in that State certainly entitles me to speak intel- 
ligently upon her many resources and with a firm belief in her 
magnificent future. [Applause. ] 

Finding that my remarks during the present session of Con- 
gress have led Members of the House to believe that the great 
State of Nevada was nothing but a mining State; that we had 
but one res urce, namely, the mining industry, and that with its 
exhaustion we would eventually become a worn-out State, I have 
taken the floor this evening for the purpose of showing to my 
colleagues in Congress that however great Nevada may be as a 
mineral State that fifty years hence her reputation will rest more 
largely upon her agricultural development and growth than upon 
her mineral production [applause]; and one of the purposes of 
this speech is to let you know that under the operation of the 
Newlands Act we have a great future from an agricultural stand- 
point. [Applause.] 

When yon call to mind that Nevada is one of the largest States 
in area in the Union, and that she has numerous valleys contain- 
ing millions of acres of bench and vailey lands, with a soil that is 
wonderfully fertile, needing only the magic touch of water to 
make it productive, the mind can hardly grasp the possibilities of 
the agricultural development of Neyada. Nevada is peculiarly 
favored in climatic conditions. Montana and Idaho, to the north, 
every few years are swept by blizzards and shriveled by severe 
cold waves [laughter] and deep snows, while the State of Wyo- 
ming—and I will concede to my friend and colleague [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] that he has a great State—yet, as compared with Nevada, 
Wyoming is a wind-swept and bleak plateau [great laughter], 
while Arizona and New Mexico, whose admission to the Union 
as separate States I hope will some day come to pass, are subject 
not only to severe droughts, but to blisteringly hot winds. 
(Laughter. ] 

Nevada possesses a singularly equable climate. Blizzards are 
unknown, and while it is true that we have a sort of continual 
drought, mildly speaking [la airh, yet we haye in the moun- 
tains heavy falls of snow which, yielding to the soft and gentle 
warmth of spring, send forth to thearid and thirsty plain streams 
of water which, impounded by the reservoirs soon to be built, 
will turn the gray sage-covered plains of Nevada into beautiful 
fields of alfalfa and cereals, dotted with happy homes, every town- 
ship with a schoolhouse flying the American flag, and, with her 
churches and villages, making her an ideal agricultural com- 
munity. [Loud applause. 

In view of the fact that Nevada will be the first State to receive 
a pract cal demonstration of the success of this measure, in view 
of the fact that Nevada will receive more direct benefit possibly 
than any other of the arid States from the operation of this act, 
and because we have the honor of claiming the author of this 
great measure as one of onr distinguished citizens, it is my pur- 

at this time to consider Nevada’s development as well as the 
2 of the Newlands national irrigation act. 

I shall consider Nevada's future, because from every congested 
city in the East, where vice, crime, and pauperism are bred [ap- 
plause]. a large population is constantly n for the freedom 
of the West. From the worn-out and debilitated fields and val- 
leys of New England, where agriculture is rapidly becoming a 
lost art [loud laughter], the New Englanders are seriously think- 
ing of enlarging and widening out their intellectuality and free- 
dom by going beyond the sound of the dear old Atlantic's roar 
[laughter] and finding out what there is beyond the snow-capped 
summits of the West—a land that was conquered and given to 
civilization by their fathers. jA plause. | 

I shall take up the history of the Newlands Act, on which Ne- 
vada’s future depends, because the Republican party showed in 
the last Congressional campaign, and will more strongly show in 
the coming national campaign, a disposition to claim the credit 
for this great act which Mr. NewLanps, then Representative and 
now Senator from Nevada, originated and urged as a nonpartisan 


“measure. 

T'sħall ask at this time the indulgence of the House to print ex- 
tracts from newspaper articles, from speeches, and any and all 
data bearing upon either the history of the measure or upon the 
Projects now being carried forward in the State of Nevada under 


tion of the reclamation service of the Geological Survey. I 


shall also ask perman to incorporate in my remarks for the 
benefit of the home seeker, who is particularly making anxious 
inquiry regarding this work in my State, such information from 
the reclamation service as will give him some definite iđea as to 
when the project may be sufñciently completed to enable him to 
take advantage of it, and also statements showing how, when, and 
where titles to these lands may be secured. But before I proceed 
to take up these matters, I wish to submit a few additional facts 
regarding the State of Nevada. [Applause.] 

I am happy to perceive that any statement of mine regarding 
Nevada is at least received with some interest upon the floor of 
the House; and if I have omitted any fact in her history or in- 
dustrial development, or if I have omitted to make any prophecy 
ascribing to her a little more glory and greatness than that claimed 
by any other State [laughter], I hope that my colleagues will have 
the kindness to come to me and suggest in what way I may fill 
up any omissions, because I assure you that any omissions I have 
made regarding my loyal devotion to my State are omissions not 
of the heart, but of the head. [Laughter.] 


THE ARID WEST. 


Under the policy and management of the reclamation service a 
$3,000,000 project has been inaugurated in the State of Nevada, 
which means that within the next five years the popolan of 
Nevada will be more than doubled. Mr. Newell, the able chief 
of the reclamation service, has said that within the next thirty 
years, under the operation of the reclamation commission, the 
State of Nevada ought to have a population of over 500,000 souls. 
[Applause. ] 

I wish to congratulate the House of Representatives; I wish to 
congratnlate the friends of irrigation in general who stood so loy- 
ally by the great West in this winning fight for irrigation, upon 
the successful inauguration of this work under the operations of 
this act; I wish to congratulate the Democratic party [applause 
from the Democratic side] upon the carrying into operation of its 
time-honored policy and doctrine, which is in line with what Jef- 
ferson undertook in the Louisiana purchase, what Benton foresaw, 
what Lewis and Clark opened up, namely, the internal growth 
and development of cur own industrial greatness. 

It would be a matter of surprise to the people of the East if they 
all understood how deeply interested the home seeker and home 
builder of America is in watching the development of this great 
enterprise in Nevada, and the other enterprises which are t3 fol- 
low in the States of the West. It is estimated that at the present 
time there are something like 100,000 families in the eastern cities 
who are ready to move out in the great and rapidly developing 
West for the purpose of building up homes, from British Colum- 
bia on the north to Mexico on the south, constituting an empire 
capable of supporting a population equal to that of any European 
nation. [Applause. 

There are thousands of letters coming into the Land Office from 
workingmen, farmers, and mining men asking about these recla- 
mation projects. They want to know how to secure the land. 
They are men who have saved a few dollars and, tiring of the great 
struggle in the East, want to spend their days in the West, build- 
ing up a home where they may see the sunshine, experience the 
surpassing clearness of the air, breathe the pure atmosphere, all 
of which blessings are denied them in tha smoke-clouded and 
microbe-infested air of the eastern cities. [Laughter.] 

I wish to say that before the end of the next twenty years, as a 
result of the Newlands nationalirrigation act, which has recently 
passed Congress, you will have added not only to the industrial 
wealth of the entire United States millions upon millions of prop- 
erty, but you will have taken a vast number of people from con- 
gested cities in the East to find homes upon the broad prairies and 
arid plains of the West. [Applause.] The land of sage brush. 
[Laughter and applause.] The land of sunshine and silver [ap- 
pap high snow-capped mountains, arid, thirsty piana, he 
land of precions metals and . resul's laughter], where 
the eagle skims the sky and the horned toad sun themeelves in 
the burning sands [laughter]—a land of splendid revelations, 
fascinations, and riches. [Applause.] And when I say that the 
State of Nevada can raise cotton and tobacco [laughter], and that 
We can raise oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and tropical fruit ap- 
plause], I can in some measure appreciate your loss of education 
when I know a quarter of century has neglected to enlighten you 
upon Nevada. 

You have been led to believe that we have a few rich mines 
and a few enthusiastic citizens who believe in the State, but it is 
a fact that in the southern portion of the State we can harvest a 
crop of cotton every year. [Applaus] My friends from the 
South are amused that I should say harvest; I should say pick or 
gather cotton; but I assùre the cotton kings of Dixie that they 
need not fear that we shall ever be a dangerous competitor in 
that product. [Laughter.] 

My friends facetiously suggest that I have told everything 
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bout Nevada. and I want to say that my story is not half told. 
[Laughter.] Now. I want to get down to facts and fi and 
give you a few substantial facts about the State of Nevada to 
paste in your hats [laughter]. and when I have given you this in- 
formation yon will agree with me that I am not too sanguine re- 
garding Nevada’s future. [Applause.] 


NEVADA'S RECLAMATION PROJECTS, 


Nevada is entering upon an era of substantial development, in 
which she is destined quickly to rise to the full majesty of state- 
hood. It is a development of an enduring character which will 
insure to the State a steady growth during the years to come, a 
large increase in rural and urban population, in taxable and 
wealth-producing property, and new transportation lines cross- 
ing and recrossing the State in all directions. This rejuvenation 
is to take place with the completion of a comprehensive system of 
irrigaticn works, the constracticn of which is now well under 
way by the Federal Government. 

Nevada is the first State to profit by the reclamation act. and 
several years before other States will be benefited water will be 
making productive thousands of acres cf land in the silver State. 

In storage reservoirs Iccated at the headwaters of the rivers 
which drain the lofty Sierras the melting snows are to be im- 
pounded, and through hundreds of miles of broad canals spread 
over many square miles of Nevada's thirsty desert. Out of the 
sagebrush desert will rise countless productive farms and popu- 
lous towns and villages. Conservative estimates place Nevada's 
population at half a million when the present plans of the Gov- 
ernment are worked out. The area comprised in these lands is 
approximately 3,000,000 acres, or six times the ac e now irri- 
gated in the State. This will make homes for 37,599 families and 
an addition of more than $150,000.009 to the taxable property of 
the State. The annual income from these farms will exceed 
$8,730,000. 

Since August, 1903, the engineers have been directing the work 
of canal construction on the Truckee River below Reno, and many 
miles of excavation have been made. ‘This canal, whichis but an 
integer of a great system comprehending three rivers—Carson, 
Truckee, and Walker—takes the flood and excess waters of the 
Truckee in a southeasterly direction to a res:rvoir on the lower 
part of Carson River. Into this reservoir the excess waters of 
the latter stream are also impounded. Distributing canals radi- 
ating from the reservoir will cover several hundred thousand 
acres near Carson Sink. 5 

During the progress of canal construction the Government en- 
gineers have made surveys of the irrigable lands, and are now 
making examination of the character of the soil. Diamond drill - 
ing has been begun at the dam site on the Carson River, and, dur- 
ing the next quarter, it is proposed to complete the examination 
of the foundation of the lower Carson dam site and the classifica- 
tion of the soil; also to continue the topographic survey of the 
irrigable land and the location of distributing drainage canals. 
Pricr to their occupancy by settlers, the subdivision of the public 
lands into farm tracts will be made. It is believed that part of 
the distributing canals can be commenced during this period, as 
the plans therefor are about complete. 

In order that the engineers may be in constant touch with the 
work, it is proposed to inaugurate soon a telephone line 75 miles 
long, extending from Reno to the head of the Truckee Canal, 
thence along the canal to the lower Carson dam site, and thence 
along the main distributing canal to a point near Fallon, where 
a constraction camp will be located. 

Elsewhere in the S:zate the Government engineers, in coopera- 
tion with the State engineer, are making measurements of impor- 
tant streams and parenn facts concerning the location and 
extent of inigated lands. ese investigations will be continued 
in order that all the important facts relating to the water supply, 
reservoir sites, and irrigable lands will be available for future 
w.rk. An investigation of special or gage is pro on the 
Truckee to determine the amount of the return of the seepage 
water entering the river below the irrigated lands in Reno Valley. 

A general reconnoissance of Walker River has been made by 
Engineer Taylor, and several canal lines and reservoir sites have 
been surveyed. The present plans of the reclamation service 
contemplate further investigations on this stream, in the valley 
of which are many thousands of acres of irrigable land. Reser- 
voir sites have been located on Robinson Creek, in Mono County, 
Cal.,on West Walker River, at Alkali Lake. and at Big Meadows, 
on East Walker River. Canal lines on the Walker and its branches 
cover large irrigable areas in Mason and Antelope valleys. 

On the Humboldt, Nevada’s greatest river system, a careful in- 
vestigation is being made. Two reservoir sites have been selected 
one on South Fork, in Elko County, the other on North Fork, 
above Beaver Creek, in Elko County. The first has a capacity of 
113,414 acre-feet, the second 23,026 acre-feet. 


The products of the land to be irrigated are fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, and grasses of the Temperate Zone. As to the productiv- 
ity of the soil, we have only to visit the oases in the desert at 
Lovelocks, Humboldt County, or gaze upon the thriving farms in 
the valleys of the Truckee and Carson rivers, to be convinced that 
water only is needed to make this region a veritable Garden of 
Eden. 

The construction of great reservoirs impounding floods now 
going to waste involves features not connected with irrigation, 
but of relatively vast importance to the State. These immense 
dams will make available an enormous amount of water power, 
which can be transmitted electrically over distances aggregating 
hundreds of miles to other localities, where it can be utilized for 
many pu As these works ultimately become the pr y 
of the settlers. this power becomes a most valuable asset, its lease 
or rental producing an income which will make lighter the bur- 
den of canal maintenance. Minesnow idle will be opened, manu- 
facturing will increase, and a general development will take place 
throughout a wide section. atever power in excess of that 
required for pumping purposes is obtainable from the national 
works may serve for operating railways and electric lighting in 
the communit es which have grown up as the result of the Govern- 
ment work in supplying water tolands previously uninhabited. 

The magnitude of the power development possibilities can not 
be measured at this time, but it does not require prophetic vision 
to see that this is to become one of the great factors in the devel- 
opment of the arid country. 

Within the short period of thirty years the chief engineer of 
the Geological Survey predicts that we shall have half a million 
people. This prediction represents the aims of the Government, 
and that it will be realized even within a shorter period is not 
donbted by any citizen of this State who knows the productive 
capacity and the unsurpassed fertility of Nevada's valleys when 
bountifully supplied with water. 

During Nevada's early history men were too busily engaged in 
securing fortunes out of mining to pay any attention to the slow 
process of home building. It was a question of building man- 
sions in California and elsewhere. There was a general decline in 
population. Nineteen hundred has witnessed a revolution in 
sentiment regarding the State of Nevada. The exhaustion of 
her mines at Virginia City, Austin, Ely, and Pioche, after having 
added to the wealth of the world over $1,000,000,000. was sup- 
posed to have constituted her whole product as far as mineral was 
concerned, and she was looked upon as an exhausied mini 
State, so that the closing ten years of the century just 
constitued a period of despondency in the State of ‘Nevada; but 
her regeneration has been swift, and rising Phæœnix-like from the 
ashes of her blasted hopes. she suddenly stands revealed to the 
admiring eyes of the sisterhood of States as rivaling in variety 
of resources and in possibilities of wealth any of the mountain 
States. 

Three or four years ago there was discovered in and near Reno 
a mine by an old prospector, a piano tuner, and this property was 
christened “ Wedekind.” This mine, discovered practically on 
the edge of the alfalfa field of the Truckee Meadows, stimulated 
new prospecting, and following swiftly upon this discovery was 
the marvelous discovery made at Tonopah, which has opened up 
one of the greatest modern mining camps of the world, and with- 
in 3 six months Gold Fields has been discovered, promisin 
to rival Cripple Creek. This has attracted a large population o 
speculators, investors, and moneyed men. Along wi is min- 
ing development came the passage of the Newlands national ir- 
rigation act through a long series of years of 575 155 education 
upon this subject conducted by her distinguished Congressman, 
now Senator, Francis G. NewLanps. The result has been a re- 
newed interest in Nevada by homeseckers. 

Many home seekers are asking about the lands to come under 
the operation of this act. They wish to know how locations are 
to be made; when and where applications will be considered. 
After the Newlands national irrigation act was passed the Land 
Office issued the following circular: 

Instructions relative to entries on lands withdrawn for the constrnetion of 


irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands, etc., in certain States 
and Territories under act of June 17, 1902. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ENERAL LAND OFYICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1902. 
REGISTERS AND R 


ECEIVERS, 
United States land offices in Arizona, California 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, maska Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, on. 
South Dakota, Uiah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
GENTLEMEN: Your attention is called to the provisions of sections 3 and 4 
of the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902 (public, No. 161), entitled: “An 
act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands 
in certain States aud Formuna the construction of irrigation works 
Ti * 


for the reclamation of arid 
A copy of said act is hereto attached. 
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wn under 
are subject to entry under the visions of the homestead law that 
5 on BiA i —— — — 


V. 
the face of each homestead application, the following: 
“This entry allowed subj to the provisions of the act of June 17, 1K2 


samo by faraishing hin with a copy of this circular s 


W. A. RICHARDS, Acting Commissioner. 
Approved, 
Tuos. RYAN, Acting Secretary. 


Since the publication of this circular by the Land Office the 
rapidity with which the work is being completed has enabled the 
reclamation service to prepare maps as to the exact location of 
lands to be irrigated, and giving somewhat definite information 
as to when these titles can be secured and the general policy to 
in oto by the Department in the allotment of lands under 

act. 

For information I shall insert here the full text of the 


NEWLANDS NATIONAL IRRIGATION ACT. 


[PusLice—No. 161.] 


An act a ting the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands 
in ce tates and Territories to the construction of 3 
for the reclamation of arid lands. 


Be it enacted, etc., That all moneys received from the sale and disposal of 
lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
Sota Utals Washington, and Weoming, beg bing with the fiscal pene ending 
n and Wyo č e ear e 
—.— 30, 1901, including z the ae ae — commissions in . —. 
to isters and receivers, and ex 


set aside, and appropriated as a speci known as 
the “reclamation ft to be used in the examination survey for and 
the construction and maintenance of irrigation. works for the storage, diver- 
sion, and 5 waters for the reclamation of arid and semiarid 
lands in the said States and Territories, and for the payment of all other ex- 
ditures- ded for in this act: Provided, That in case the receipts from 
e sale of public lands other than those realized from the sale 
and disposal of lands referred to in this section are insufficient to meet the 
8 rt of agricultural colleges in the several States 
Territories, under the act of ice eon 30, 1890, entitled “An act to apply a 
portion of the proceeds of the public t 
and support of the co for the benefit of agri i 
arts, established under the provisions of an act of Con; approved July 2, 
1862," the deficienvy, if any, in the sum necessary for support of the said 
colleges shall be i for from any moneysin the Treasury not other- 


wise a riated. 
Sree That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to make examinations and gig A for, and to locate and construct, as herein 
e 


67... Na E O CEE Ta OONAN at tea Contention 
u n an at the 

of each session as to the results of such examinations and surveys, on 
ing estimates of cost of all contemplated works, the quantity and location of 
the lands which can be irrigated therefrom, and all facts relative to the 
ticability of each i project; also the cost of works in process of con- 


struction as 8 of those w. — 8 aaro Des com yore giving th bli 
£c. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior ‘ore e public 
notice blic entry the 


works, to withdraw from entry, ex! un 
= bie ofiri 


diligently to completion, and upon the completion 
. — estimates of the Secre- 


may 
tary of the Interior shall determine whether or not said project ractica- 
ble and advisable, and if determined to be impracticable or unadvisable he 


pro- 

to te by means of any contemplated works shall be subject to en- 

only under the provisions of the homestead laws in tractsof not less than 
#nor more than acres, and shall be subject to the limitations, 

terms, and conditions herein provided: Provided, That the commutation 

provisions of the homestead laws shall not apply to entries made under this 


Sro. 4. That upon the determination by the Secretary of the Interior that 


any irrigation project is practicable he may cause to be let contracts for the 
constrnetion Of the same in such portions or sections as it may be practi- 


po pra 
ble to construct and complete as parts of the whole projec viding the 
—.— funds for such — or sections are reenable ln 8 


3 =e entry, POR AAN t the 
W e opinion o Secretary, ma’ reasona' aired 
for the 5 uf 3 also E thacharges 


shall 
The said charges be dete: 


ed Satie ede Bat in all ight hours 
a) ion - es work eig 
8 a day's work, and no Mongolian labor shall be employed 


Src. 5. That the entryman lands to be irrigated by such works shall. 
in addition to compliance with the homestead laws, at least one-balf 
of the total irr: F and before 
receiving patent for the lands cov by his entry sh. . 
ment 6 inst such tract, as provided in section 4. 
No right to the use of water for land in private ownership shall be sold for a 
tract exceeding 16) acrestoany one landowner, and nosuch sale shall be made 
to any landowner unless he be an actual bona fide resident on such land, or 
occupant thereof residing in the neighborhood of said land, and no such right 
shall ently attach until all payments therefor are made. The annual 
inst ents shall be paid to the receiver of tho local land office of the district 
in which the land is situated, and a failure to make any two 8 When 

ue render the entry subject to cancellation, with the forfeiture of all 
rights under this act, as well as of any moneys eerte A pee thereon. All 
moneys received from the above sources bs paid into the reclamation 
fund. R and receivers shall be allowed the usual ms on all 
moneys paid for lands entered under this act. 

SO. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to use the reclamation fund for the operation and maintenance of all reser- 
voirs and irrigation works constructed under the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That when the pe ents required. by this act are made for the 
major portion of the Trrigated from the waters of any of the works 
herein provided for, then the 33 and operation of such irrigation 
works pass to the owners of the lands irrigated thereby, to be main- 
tained at their expense under such form of organization and under such 
rules and re tions as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided tth» title to and the maragement and operation of the reser- 
for their protection and operation shall re- 

main in the Government until otherwis» provided by 8 

SEC: 7. That where in carrying out the provisions of this act it becomes 
necessary to acquire any rights or the of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to acquire the same for the United States by purchase or 
by condemnation under judicial and to pay from the reclamation 

fund the sums which may be nee for. that and it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney-General of the United States upon every application of 
the Secretary of the Interior, under this act, tp cause proceedings to be com- 
menced for condemnation within thirty days from the receipt of the applica- 
tion at the Department of Justice. 

Sxc.8. That nothing in this act shall be construed aani pn Heil ren 
to affect or toin a Sere interfere with the laws of any State or re- 
lating to the control, a riation, use, or distribution of water used in irri- 
pics. or any vested Pent acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of the 

terior, in carrying out coe xing hear of this act, shall proceed in conform- 

with such laws, and nothing herein shall in any way affect any right of 
any State or of the Federal Government or of any landowner, appropriator, 
or user of water in, to, or from any interstate stream or the wa ereof: 
Provided, That the right to the use of water acquired under the m3 
of this act shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and benefi: use shall 
be the basis, the m and the limit of the — 92 — 

Sc. 9. That it is hereby declared to be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior in carrying out the provisions of this act, so far as the same may be 
practicable and subject to the existence of feasible irrigation projects, to ex- 
pend the major portion of the funds arising from the sale of public lands 
within each State and Territory hereinbefore named for the benefit of arid 
and semiarid lands within the its of such State or Territory: Provided, 
That the Secretary may temporarily use such portion of said funds for the 
benefit of arid or semiarid lands in an c State or Territory herein- 
before named as he may deem advisable, but when so used the excess shall 
be restored to the fund as soon as practicable, to the end that ultimately, 
and in any event within each ten-year period after the — * of this act, 
the expenditures for the benefit of the said States and Territories shall be 
equalized 3 to the proportions and subject to the conditions as to 
practicability and feasibility aforesaid. 

Sr. 10. tthe Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to perform 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as ma 1 
pro for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into 

force and effect. 

Approved. June 17, 1902. 


Under the provisions of this act about $18,000,000 has been col- 
lected in the reclamation fund from the sale of public lands, and 
the enormous receipts from this source of late indicate that the 
fund will soon reach $30,000,000, and as the fund is a constantly 
revolving fund, the expenditure on the projects being restored to 
the fund by the sale of water rights, it is probable that within 
twenty years that $150,000,000 will be spent under this act in irri- 
gation projects. Under this act already five or six large enter- 
8 have been inaugurated, the first in time in the State of 

evada, the others in Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. 

In Nevada the national work has been greatly aided by a Ne- 
vada statute, intended to secure the State cooperation in the 
national work. This bill was drawn by Mr. NewLanps in coop- 
eration with the irrigation committees of the Nevada legislature, 
and was declared by President Roosevelt, upon the occasion of 
his recent visit to Nevada, to be a model of legislation for the 


other States. 
A NONPARTISAN WORK. 


All irrigation work is being conducted by the reclamation sery- 
ice of the Geological Survey. This bureau has always been a 
scientific bureau nonpartisan in character. That ident 
Roosevelt or any other President will maintain it as such I have 
no doubt. Butin the campaign of 1902 the Republican news- 
papers and the Republican stump speakers all endeavored to make 
it appear that the irrigation act was a party measure, and its ad- 
ministration would be so conducted as to prefer the projects of 
Republican States and to discriminate against the projects of 
Democratic States. 

The action of President Roosevelt has given the lie to this, and 
I imagine no one would be more indignant than he with the decla- 
rations of the Republican newspapers and politicians of Nevada 
and other arid States who are constantly him the injustice 
to infer that he will pervert the action of a scientific and non 
tisan bureau to the punishment of a State which fails to give hi 
its Presidential votes, 
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It is as yet difficult to say when the Nevada project will be com- 
leted. Maps are being prepared showing the tracts, and they are 
er subdivided into 20, 40, 80, and 160 acre tracts for home seek- 
ers. When the reservoirs are completed and laterals for the dis- 
tribution of water started the Government will then make public 
information as to location. The land must be resided on by set- 
tlers. A great many home seekers have taken advantage of the 
work, and either as laborers or contractors have taken up land 
adjacent to the canals and have bored wells to get a domestic sup- 
ply of water. This enables many men tosustain themselves while 
the development work is being prosecuted. Theintending settler 
may as well understand now as at any time that no agent, coloni- 
zation bureau, or any person representing himself as having au- 
thority to locate and designating land has any authority or inside 
information. The Government alone can give accurate informa- 
tion. Anyone who places money in the hands of men who adver- 
tise will likely find themselves located upon worthless desert land 


miles from water, 
A NOTE OF WARNING. 


In this connection, Mr. F. H. Newell sounded a timely note of 
warning. The agricultural possibilities of the West being largely 
stimulated by the passage of the Newlands national irrigation act 
has caused a large number of financial buzzards, who have been 
feasting off of fake mining enterprises, to turn their attention to 
the above possibilities of the West. I have hitherto commented 
on the notorious and corrupt methods of the men Gig ee in get- 
ting money from the pockets of the people in the East through 
mining fakes, and it has developed that since the passage of this 
act, owing to the large number of people in the East who are en- 
deavoring to secure homes, that a number of cleverly worded and 
yet vague advertisements are appearing in the newspapers of 
this country intimating that certain parties, who have secured in- 
side information by being on the ground, are prepared to locate 
intending home seekers upon ground which will come under the 
direct benefit of the reservoirs and canal systems to be carried 
out by the Government. - 

It is in some cases boldly stated that the parties who can secure 
these locations have much inside information of the plans of the 
draftsmen connected with the department. These advertise- 
ments, sometimes almost us boldly worded as mining advertise- 
ments, simply show that for $5, $10, or $25, and in some cases $50, 
land will be picked out and held open for settlers. The result is 
that the farmer or home seeker in the East, desiring to take 
advantage of the agricultural growth of the West, sends his 
money into the hands of these financial sharks, who have neither 
authority nor accurate information regarding these matters, and 
having received the money, proceed to locate the inquiring settlers 
upon lands in a large number of cases miles from irrigation en- 
terprises, 

The statement herewith submitted by Mr. Newell ought to be 
a note of warning to intending purchasers of land throughout 
the United States, and is a warning for them that no one has 
knowledge or authority to locate them, and that the only safe 
way will be for them to proceed through Government channels of 
the reclamation ccmmission and the Land Office, which will in the 
future, as hitherto, control the location and final entry of all 
lands owned and controlled by the Government. 

The reclamation service has sent the following press bulletin 
out for general circulation: 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES WARNING TO HOME SEEKERS. 


An organized band of swindlers is actively at work in several Western 
States, notably Utah, North and South Dakota, and also operating to a lesser 
extent in the East. These sharpers have selected as easy victims prospective 
home seekers who are greatly interested in the various reclamation projects 
undertaken by the Government. 

By means of advertisements cleverly worded, in which they claim to have 
secured inside information regarding the plans of the engineers, and by the 
display of alleged copies of Government maps and surveys, they have n 
successful in duping many unwary home seekers. For a consideration of 
from $50 to $200 these swindlers guarantee to locate settlers upon the best 
irrigable lands under the Government works. 

Notwithstanding that the Government some time ago issued a circular 
warning the people 9 being taken in by just such frauds, the swindling 
goss right along, and the sharks are reaping a rich harvest. It should be 
clearly understood that these sharpers have no inside information. Their 
zon are mere township plats or rough drafts, such as can be obtained from 
the Land Office. Theswindlers have no data other than any intending settler 
nest of the Department. 

The lands under these Government 3 withdrawn from all en 
3 homestead before any actual work of construction is ordered, an 
the Secretary is by law required to outline the size and location of each farm. 
Until the plans are completed for construction and the contract has been let 
for the works, it is im ible to state with say degree of accuracy what the 
cost of the water will be or what lands will be irrigated. Settlers who make 
filings based on the information received from these swindlers will not only 
lose the money paid out, but are liable later to find the landsare not included 
in the Government's proposed system, and thus will have exhausted their 
homestead entry upon worthless land. When the proper time comes for 
throwing open to homestead entry the lands under these t irrigation 
poaa, the Secretary of the Interior will give due notice through the pub- 

press. Until such announcement it will not be safe for settlers to locate 
upon these lands, 


can obtain upon 
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THE IRRIGATION MOVEMENT, 


Over fourteen years ago Mr. NEWLANDs, realizing Nevada's 
development had been one-sided, being confined almost entirely 
to mining, and that an equal and harmonious development was 
required on the lines of agriculture, commerce, and manufactur- 
ing, as well as mining, started an agitation for the irrigation de- 
velopment of the State. He employed at a large expense and from 
his private means engineers an best Sag bt to report upon 
the irrigation and storage bilities of the four principal rivers 
of Nevada—the Truckee, Walker, Carson, and Humboldt. He 
also caused to be located storage reservoirs and canal lines where 
nec for the oo of irrigation, asserting that his work 
was not intended for private profit but with a view to its utiliza- 
tion in the public interest, either by the State or by the local au- 
thorities. 

Later on, when the suppression of the silver-mining industry 
caused such a financial depression in Nevada as to make a State 
or local enterprise impossible, having been elected to Congress, he 
inaugurated a series of educational speeches upon irrigation.in 
the House of Representatives, intended to familiarize the men 
from the humid States with the great question upon which the 
development of one-third of our country depended, and to gradu- 
ally bring about national action resulting in the conservation of 
the flood waters caused by the melting snows and their applica- 
tion to the public lands within their reach, and the promotion in 
this way of the settlement of the West by the creation of homes 
for home builders. 

No opportunity was lost, in season or out of season, to impress 
the importance of this question upon Congress, and the work in 
Congress was supplemented by ne per interviews, by commu- 
nications to our magazines and periodicals, by irrigation banquets, 
at which Cabinet officers, scientists, Senators, and Con en 
presented their views upon this question. In this work he had 
the able cooperation of western Senators and Representatives 
without regard to party and although there was much difference 
amongst western Senators and Representatives as to what form 
national action should take—whether of cession of public lands to 
the States, or of aid to the States in the storage of water, or of 
storage and conservation simply by the National Government, 
leaving to the States and to local enterprise the construction of 
irrigation ditches and the distribution of water, or whether it 
shonld take the form of a complete naturalization of irrigation by 
the General Government—they finally, after a long period of dis- 
cussion among themselves, 3 in the principles of the bill 
known as the Newlands bill, which was first introduced by him 
in the House of Representatives in the Fifty-sixth Congress, before 
Mr. Roosevelt became President. 

At a meeting of the western Senators and Representatives Sena- 
tor HANSBROUGH was requested to introduce Mr. NRWLANDs's bill 
in the Senate, and from that time on the matter was vigorously 
prosecuted by Mr. NEWLANDS and Senator HANSBROUGH before 
the Senate and House committees of the Fifty-sixth Congress and 
favorable reports were secured covering the essential principles 
of this bill, which was 3 known as the Newlands bill ” 
or the Hansbrough-Newlands bill.“ Thissmoothed the way for 
the final passage in the Fifty-seventh Congress, after Mr. Roose- 
velt succeeded to the Presidency, of the bill now on the statute 
books almost identical in terms with the original bill introduced 
by Mr. NEWLANDS. 

Under this bill the first project was commenced in Nevada. It 
embraces both the Carson and the Truckee rivers, and the work 
so auspiciously commenced will be supplemented by work on the 
Walker and Humboldt rivers. - 


NONPARTISAN ACTION, 


Throughout this propaganda it was the effort of Mr. New- 
LANDS and the western men generally to secure nonpartisan action 
upon irrigation measures, for it was clear that only in this way 
could an irrigation act be passed. 

Democrats and rg agen alike joined in this educational 

ropaganda to which I have referred, and while the Nevada and 

‘olorada Representatives, Messrs. NRWLAN DS, SHAFROTH, and 
BELL, differed from the Wyoming Representatives as to the 
method of national action or cooperation, and while there was 
strong contention between western men among themselves, some 
siding with Wyoming in its view as to State cession, the engi- 
neers bill and other bills contracting the area of national opera- 
tion while enlarging the area of State operation, and others co- 
operating with NEWLANDS, SHAFROTH, and BELL as to the na- 
tionalizing of the whole scheme of arid-land reclamation, they 
kept their differences to themselves, and finally, after thoroughly 
thrashing the matter out in meetings of the western Senators and 
Representatives from the arid and semiarid States, the Wyoming 
Representatives yielded to the views entertained by NEWLANDS, 
HANSBROUGH, SHAFROTH, BELL, and others as to the thorough 
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nationalization of arid-land reclamation and cordially cooperated 
in the passage of the bill. 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY'S CLAIM. 

Now, the Republican party claims this measure as a 
measure. In the Republican campaign book of 1202 the mbli- 
can refers to the party plank adopted by its nati con- 
vention in 1900 recommending national legislation for the reclama- 
tion of arid lands, but says nothing about a similar plank in the 
Democratic platform. The Republi ak forts es this cam- 
paign book endeavors toshow that President t's influence 
secured the passage of the act and, also, quotes liberally the wise 
and statesmanlike provision of the act as evidences of Republican 
policy, and throughout the West during the last campaign the Re- 
publican aol Polea upon gar of this act as its claim to 
the suffrages of the West. 
framed by a Democrat. Nothing was said about the participa- 
tion of Democrats in its passage. It was claimed everywhere as 


othing was said about its being | have 


of the House in the great irrigation debate of 1902, without con- 


tradiction from anyone, then or since, in which he gives the his- 
SEES IA OE SR ROR CERNE Ae Eppo He 


Now, I contend, Mr. Speaker, that this is a nonpartisan measure; that it 
pda ayy emis mar mye a in the last cam: ; that 
pad nad e ece rie enlightened sentiment of the country, w has 
grad been formulating itself upon this subject and which found its ex- 
pression in the party platforms. 

It is also in harmony with the opinion of the Senators and Representatives 
from the arid and semiarid States and Territories regardless of tics. 
Every Senator and Representative from that great region sup- 


evi 
ported this measure. ne, 


these 

may become 

hey urged fora Las Span the cession of these lands to the States. But 
n 


a 1 ee ie oa tk st bate oonga 70 great N — i a public trust, not 2 
is the same old policy e ublican party, claiming y turned over y settled managed according to the 
everything good under the sun and disclaiming ¢ ibility for or ack of jude . — . — : ng 
everything baneful; claiming all the benefits which accrue itasa heritage or the entire en be preserved for our unborn 
prosperity and ascribing all the evils of adversity to the Demo- has refused in its om a cession to the States. So, at last, after the sub- 


cratic 3 When the sun shines, it is Republi sunshine; 
when the sun is darkened, it is by Democratic clouds; when the 
rain falls, it is Republican rain; when drought occurs in the land, 
it is from Democratic hot winds. The Republicans cause the 
fields to smile with verdure and waving . But the Demo- 
crats can uce nothing but blizzards an ; when i 
comes it is Republican prosperity, and when hard times come it 
is Democratic misfortune, and since they have so long and so per- 


sistently claimed credit for eve that turns out to be good, | eral 
the 8 F Mr. 


by their specious plea; but in this particular case, involving as 
this measure does so much for the industrial development of the 
West, and so much for the political su of one or the other 
of the ies, the evidence which 8 before the peo- 
ple of partially and as nearly in line with historical 


country im 
accuracy as the means of data and record can afford, demonstrates 
that the Republican party falls far short of establishing its claim. 
THE FATHER OF THE MEASURE. 


Second. Investigation and as toi tion projects by the 
Interior Department through Geological Survey. 

Third. the approval of such projects by the Secretary of 
the Interior construction to commence under contracts made by 
him. No contract to be made unless the money necessary for the 
completion of the project is available in the reclamation fund. 

Fourth. Compensation to the fund of the actual cost of each 
project by the sale of water rights, to be made in a series of in- 
stallments running over ten years. 

Fifth. The holding of the public lands for actual settlers under 
the homestead act, holdings to be limited to small areas, sufficient 
for the su of a family; no commutation. 

Sixth. Sale of water rights to private land holders, but not for 
more than 160 acres, thus discouraging land monopoly and pro- 
moting the breaking up of large tracts. 

Seventh. The ultimate control of —— works, except reser- 
voirs, by the settlers under a system of homo rule. 
enable the West to reclaim itself without calling upon the tax- 
payers of the country. It entirely relieves the irrigation agitation 
of the charge that it is intended to tax the East for the improve- 
mentof the West. The Government simply puts its Government 
lands in condition for settlement by storing and making available 
the flood waters which are essential for reclamation. 

Did Mr. Roosevelt originate this measure? No; he simply ap- 
lg in his message the principles of a measure already intro- 

uced in the Fifty-sixth Congress, before he became President, 
and the principles of which had been practically indorsed by the 
western Senators and Representatives, ig — Public Lands - 
mittee of the Senate, the Public Lands Committee of the House,. 
and by the Irrigation Committee of the House in the previous 
session. 

That bill was framed by Mr. NRwLANDS. It is not my purpose 
to detract from the credit deservedly due to Mr. Roosevelt for his 
irrigation and for his friendliness for west- 


and whose main support came from Democrats an 
licans, as I shall hereafter show. 

The history of this bill can not be better shown than by the 
words of Mr. NewLanps, the author of the bill, upon the floor 


ee its surrender 


This plan will | sultution 


parties in 1896 met in their —— conventions 
en aga this subject, almost tical in terms—certainly identical in 


Both declared in favor of the reclamation of these arid lands by the 
Na Government and the holding of such lands for actual settlers and in 
so decla: they but followed the general sentiment of the country, which 


any abandonment of its trust by the National Government and 
to the States. 


that campaign was over I sought to shape a measure which 
would be in harmony with the two platforms and in harmony with the 
the . A session of and 


Secretary tary of 

logical Survey, the chief hydrographer of the Survey, the chairman of the 

Na i Association, — well-informed and experienced 

nits purposo was to present ttlement of the entire questi li 
purpose was ase nt oi en on, to relieve 

the geit Ceb nited States of any burden, and — devote the 

proceeds of ena ngergani ay conservation of flood 


domain for home builders, and save it 


holdin 
‘And if the genteman will examine that bill—introduced in Congress be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt became President—he will find that it is identical in its 


provisions, though differing somewhat in phraseology, with the bill which is 
now before us for consideration. That bill, after its introduction, was pre- 
sented toa meeting —Democrats and 


Sena: 
to introduce it in the Se: 
This was all in the short session of the last Con: 
sufficient time to o consideration of the measure. 
Roosevelt came into power, he made a recommendation in 
bstantially in line with the bill of which I have 
tives from thirteen 


and there was not 
ter on, after Mr. 
this 


Territories, constituting the region, met together and appointed a com- 
— — a of party, to frame and present for theirap- 
pro on 


Th 2 nd af ter prolonged lastin th. 
ey met, a was dator on mortings, g over a month, they agreed 
es 


a bill, which — at a general m of the Sen- 
ators pad AA e s arid — semiarid S. K of 
party; Senators and Represen ves instructed tor HANS- 
BROUGH,a blican, to introduce it in the Senate, and myself,a Democrat, 

non action. 


to introduce it in the House, thus It was re- 


that region and ws its wan 
some members of the Irrigation Committee of the House, regard- 
less of party. He was somewhat in doubt as to whether the bill was suffi- 
ciently guarded in the interest of bomeseekers. 

It was a question ey of construction Weall wanted to that 
domaie 3 tracts 8 a home ee. = eall 9 

prevent monopoly and concen ion of ownership, an e result was 
thatcertain chan; both to the Executive 
ded only to carry out the inten- 


entirely 


volt su: to the Toon and with the platform of both 5 
Now, the gentleman referstothe paign committee of the 
as having assumed a jurisdiction that did not belong to it. 
Who pre that the Democratic comm: has a right to 


the 
the Democratic members of the Irrigation Committee o 
Democratic members of the Committee on Rules were in favor of 
ure as one in harmony with the party pledge in the national platform, it was 
the 2 and right at᷑ the Spit gegen campaign committee 
2 a ts 33 the subject, and it 80, without a dissenting voice, 
3 x 


Democratic platform of 1900 declared as follows: 


“We hpm an a tsystem 3 tho 3 — West. 
e waters for the irrigation, and ding of such 
lands for actual settlers": Wow, therefore, Š 
“ Resolved by the ‘ic 


ye meet committee, That we regard the 
pending bill for the irrigation of the arid lands of the West, which devotes 
the sales of public lands in the arid and semiarid States and 
Territories to the on of storage and irrigation works, and makes 
each project self-compensatory by fixing the eost on the lands to bereclaimed, 


1904. 
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to be repaid by the settlers in ten annual installments, and also reserves the 
land so reclaimed for actual with the 


gressi 
say that as ee 8 “ s £ 

upon this floor engaged rian work regarding a measure 
which has received the eanctio) pe gee mocratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and which will, I believe, receive the almost unanimous 
support of this side of the House. 


That the irrigation bill as finally passed in June, 1902, during 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, was identical in its terms with the 
bill originally introduced by Mr. Newuanps in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, is shown by comparing the statement made by Mr. 
NRWLANDS January 80, 1901, during the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
eee tho provisions of the bill which he had shortly before 
introduced. on page 1701, volume 34. part 2 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, with the exposition of the bill as finally enacted made 
by Mr. NEwLANbson the 18th of September, 1908, at the National 
Irrigation Congress, Ogden, Utah. in an address entitled State 
cooperation in national irrigation,” which is published as an ap- 
pendix to Mr. NewLanps’s remarks on land reform on page 3848, 
volume 7, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
second session. 

It should be recollected that the first statement was made long 
before Mr. Roosevelt became President. I shall publish these 
statements in succession, as indicating how exactly Mr. New- 
LNbs's views as to a comprehensive automatic irrigation law 
were crystallized into a law which will, without further legisla- 
tion, actually accomplish the reclamation of the entire West, 
under which $18,000, is already accumulated in the reclama- 
tion fund and under which through the revolving fund provided 
for by him at least $150,000,000 will be expended during the next 
twenty years. 

[Remarks by Mr. NEWLANDS in reply to Mr. Moody, January 31, 1901, before 
Mr. Roosevelt became President, page 1701, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol- 
ume 34, part 2, second session Fifty-sixth Congress.] 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Another plan, presented by a bill which I have intro" 

absol. relieves the Federal Treasury of demand for PORTOON: 
tions. It provides that all the moneys coming from the sales of public lands 
in the arid or semiarid States shall go into and form a special fund in the 

Treasury, to be called the ‘arid land reclamation fund,“ commenciag with 

the proceeds of sales during the present fiscal year. 

It then provides that the Secre of the Interior, with the aid and as- 
sistance of the Geological Survey, make plansand tes for the con- 
struction of st irs and hydraulic works, which estimate shall 


reservo 
include the area that can be irrigated by them; that when the plan fora 
—— by the Interior tas Ter 
0 


ticular project is perfected and ad: : 

sible, the lands included in the reservoir sites and essential for the h 

work shall be withdrawn from general entry, and also that the public lands 
embraced within the area of the benefit of this particular storage system, 
subject to reclamation from it, shall also be withdrawn from general entry, 
and shall only be subject to entry under the act. 

The act then provides that contracts for the work shall be let either for 
the whole or 
for payment j t 
is completed the entire cost shall be ascertained and fixed 
acreage benefited, and that the lands may be entered ler the homestead 
lew in tracts note acres, and that water ts shall be sold ata 
price compensatory, when all the land is entered and the water rights are 
sold, of the amount expended upon the storage system. The water right is 
to be paid in ten equal annual installments by the settler. 

The bill also provides that no man shall be entitled to enter more than 80 
bed by the Secretary of i 


rata upon the 


will encourage monopolistic holdings. It inau; tes the which will 
make it to the interest: of the holders of large tratts to irk teow, into 
t the 
se 
tracts, which have secured under improvident laws, but it 
makes it to the interest of their owner to divide them up. The aim of the 
act is to prevent mo of every form, to open up the public domain to 
actual ettlers who desire homes, and to disin ograte the monopolistic hold- 
ingsof land that prevail on the Pacific coast and in the intermountain region. 


Remarks of Mr. Newuanps at the Irrigation Congress, at Ogden, U 
[ September, 18, 1903, after the bill became a law.] Anh, 


STATE COOPERATION IN NATIONAL IRRIGATION, 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL IRRIGA- 
TION CONGRESS: It gives me pet pleasure to attend a meeting of the irriga- 
tion congress in the State of Utah. i 
whose faces I see about me, I attended the 


5 discouragement and continuous effort 
n years m emen con us sus- 


w. had as its tial spirit 
„ limitation of entry to the amount of land necessary for and capable 


of family ana Bs tion of 
5 e protec’ 5 every irrigation projectagainst 


tion and monopoly. 


effect and of securing its ensive beneficent tion. 

0 ted the entire people, 
has done 8 that statute can do to forward this great work is evi- 
dent by a review of its . It provides a lreclamat on fund 
in the Treasury, derived from the sale of public thirteen States 


three Territories. These receiptsare forever dedicated to irrigation. The 
receipts of this year, of next year, ofall the future yeurs, are appropriated 
now to the co ction of irrigation works. We have the unito entry fixed 
at the nampe of acres capable of supporting a famil: 


hts. The Government stores the water, accumu- 
eads it out from the reservoirs in ditches, 
ts him a water right, 

ents of one-tenth 


J... ͤ ton DOEN 
con in rojects toa govern- 
5 8 

ec 


Then as to the water r 
8 


But even there it secures the country against the evils of concentration of 

and of land monopoly; for instead of selling the 
cab landowner a water right his en 
that the right can be granted for 160 acres only. 


vernment in each State and Terri . I 


e only question is, How 
can that spirit be shown and demonstrated? Let me say a few words upon 
that subject and give you from time to time illustrations derived from the 
experience of my own State. 

It will be observed that Mr. NRwLAxVDs, at the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, whilst Mr. Roosevelt was Vice-President, gave a full expo- 
sition of his bill, identical in terms with his exposition at the 
Irrigation in 1903 of the act as finally passed. It will 
be noted that his first exposition was prior to the elevation of Mr. 
Roosevelt to the Presidency. Mr. NEwWLaN Ds had wrought out 
his bill, which later on, in next Congress, was crystalized into 


law. 
NATIONALIZATION OF IRRIGATION. 


A careful examination of the data herewith submitted shows 
that the central ideas of the bill were the ideas gradually evolved 
by Mr. New.anps. Whilst a great impetus was given this meas- 
ure by President Roosevelt’s indorsement of its principle, the 
perfection of this measure is due to Mr. NEWLANDS, It took ten 
years of agitation. There were two theories regarding irrigation 
which developed toward the closing years of the agitation. A 
large number of men believed that the Government should cede 
all the lands to the States or should store water as a national en- 
terprise. This was largely known as the Wyoming idea. 

The constant endeavor of Mr. NewLanps was to nationalize irri- 
gation and his persistent work upon these lines finally perfected 
the bill, and time has demonstrated that there was only one meas- 
ure which could ever have peony opr the results sought for, 
and that was the bill introduced by Mr. NREWLANDS; and as con- 
ference after conference of western Members took place, and as 
different ideas were advanced by different men from different 
States, and after long days of fruitful discussion. the western 
Senators and Members slowly came to the conclusion that the 
pat B gatt solution was along the lines of the bill as pre- 
sented by Mr. NEWLANDs. 

Not only was Mr. NEWILANDS very active in the constructive 
feature of the bill, but he became a strong proselyting agent 
upon the floor of Congress, and while there was some slight o 
sition from the Democratic party, he was constantly alert with 
his colleagues, and in the end brought them to his views. 

Mr. New anps secured the indorsement of the Democratic 
Congressional committee, and in the final passage of the bill only 
thirteen Democrats voted against it. On the other hand, it ap- 
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pears from the analysis of the vote that President Roosevelt was 
not so potent an influence with the Republican party, because the 
final debate and analysis of the vote shows that every Republican 
leader of importance assailed the bill and voted against it, and 
had it not been for the work of Mr. NEWLANDS in securing suffi- 
cient Democratic votes to insure its passage it would have failed 
because of Republican opposition. 

I have had the honor of succeeding Congressman NEWLANDs in 
the lower House of Congress, and my association in the House of 
Representatives has been made exceedingly pleasant because of 
the strong 1 of Mr. NEWLANDS, who, I found, stood ex- 
ceedingly high; and for the purpose of clearing up the historical 
data regarding this bill I have made careful inquiry among my 
colleagues, and I find there is no question or doubt ever raised, 
or any dispute made, regarding the authorship of the irrigation 
bill as belonging to Mr. Newianps. During the long years of 
agitation on the question Mr. NEWLANDS became a recognized 
leader. He was generally known as the most prominent advocate 
of irrigation in the House, and the bill, when it was finally passed, 
was known throughout the country as the Newlands irrigation 
bill,” and was so designated. 8 

The Republican leaders, whose respect and confidence Mr. NEw- 
LANDS always had, have been as strong in their assertion regard- 
ing him as the Democrats, and I found upon the floor of Congress 
that all Members unite in acknowledging that the bill was the 
product of the persistency, ability, and work of Mr. NEWLANDs, 
and that its final e was largely due to his active and per- 
sistent agitation; and while for partisan and political purposes 
the bill has been held forth to the world at this late day as a meas- 
ure emanating from the Republican party, and its paternity fixed 
upon President Roosevelt, yet the historical facts stand uncontro- 
verted and undenied, that it was the ability, the persistency, and 
the statesmanship of Francis G. NEWLANDs, Member of Congress 
from the State of Nevada during ten years, which shaped the des- 
tiny of the bill to its final passage. 

Thomas Jefferson gave to America the Louisiana purchase; 
Lewis and Clark opened the wonders of the Northwest. Jefferson 
gave to America an empire; Francis G. NEWLANDS gave to Amer- 
ica the key that unlocked thatempire. When 5 
and the slow evolution of this bill shall have been accomplished, 
and when all the enterprises contemplated by wisdom and knowl- 
edge shall have been perfected, the population of the arid States 
will be as great as that of the Union to-day, and identified with 
the history and upbuilding and the growth of the great arid re- 
gions will be the name of NEWLANDS, to whose genius and ability 
future generations will pay reverence, just as to-day we honor 
Thomas Jefferson for having added to our country a vast empire, 
contiguous and continental, which would become the home of a 
homogeneous and liberty-loving people. 

THE PRESS. 


The new: r correspondents of the country and the press as- 
sociations of t the country record with absolute accuracy contem- 
raneous history, and if we refer to the press reports of the 
ifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses we will find everywhere, 
without variance or contradiction, the various stages of progress 
of the Newlands bill. 

I quote a few of these expressions taken from my scrapbook 
after the passage of the bill. They constitute but part of a large 
number of clippings recognizing Mr. NEWLANDs’s authorship and 
persistent agitation of this measure, which may well be 
as the most important measure relating to internal improvement 
passed during the last half century, 

[From the San Francisco Examiner.] 
WE CONGRATULATE CONGRESSMAN NEWLANDS, 
n NEWLANDS on the 


gallery, h around with maps and surveys to use in demonstrating the 
great importance of irrigating the waen balf of the United States. He 
Mid 


mt days and nights in 5 the Representatives from the 

e West the value and importance of the work water to the 

arid lands of the United States, and that he has succeeded in interesting 
others in the affairs of the intermountain region and the Pacific coast is no 
small tribute to his perseverance. — 


ce. 
It would bea thing for California if we had a few 
and Senators of the NEWLANDS type. Though a rich man, sympathies 

aims are all for the public good, and he 
tical advancement in the ratio that it has en- 


le. 
has only valued 
aot — 25 to help the 8 of the honest working people of the United 


From Harpers Weekly, July 5, 1902.) 
There is some reason to believe that the unexpected str which the 
irrigation bill displayed in Congress in its final stages was due to the par- 


which the ha named Representative from 
tis ea] Doses OF he erat Een eee 


ticularly glowing 
Nevada presented 


[From the Scientific American, June 23, 1902.) 
According to Mr. NEWLANDS, the Representative from Nevada, who has 
promoted legislation of the subject, this bill is very complete and com- 
prehensive in its scope and automatic (so to speak) in its plan of action. 


{From the Cincinnati Enquirer, July 13, 1902.] 


It remained for Representative NEWLANDS to devise the plan which finall 
obtained Congressional sanction and which is nowa ret He has been 1 


ress for ten f Ape and in season and out has persistently agitated the 
uestion of irrigation, belie that the public mind must be educated upon 
is great question before tion could be had. 


[From the Review of Reviews, July, 1902.] 


Mr. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, one of the most prominent advocates, predicts 
that under the provisions of the bill at least $100,000,000 of the proceeds of the 
public lands be available in the next thirty years for irrigation works 
without further appropriation. 


[From the Los Angeles (Cal.) Capital, August ., 1902.] 

His work in Congress, not only for his constituency, but for the entire 
Pacific coast, has won for him the admiration and gratitude of all political 
factions, and hestandsa remarkable example of the untrammeled Represent- 
ative. He is ready to do what he may for the good of the West, dictated 
solely by the circumstances of legislation and his own judgment, which has 
as yet never proven to be faulty. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, August 28, 1902.] 


The election of Mr. NEWLANDS will be gratifying from a Democratic point 
of view, but beyond that it should be highly satisfac tory to the Pacific and 
intermountain States generally, aside from mere partisan considerations. 
His record in the House of Representatives has been an enviable one. His 
standing has at all times been excellent, and as a member of the Committes 
of Foreign Affairs, and Currency, and Ways and Means he has made 
a reputation broadly national in character. He was a strong factor in the 
legislation which led to the annexation of Hawaii. and has been active and 
prominent in all measures relating to Cuba opptog the Republican plan of 

ty, but favoring the annexation of the islands. He is, of course, in 
full pathy with his people on the mouer: question, and he rendered most 
effective aid in the enactment of the irrigation law, from which the 
arid West hopes to rea far-reaching benefits. Mr. NEWLANDS has been 
indefatigable in his efforts in behalf of his State, and having served faith- 
Sys 2 the loer House it would seem that he would 

e Sena 


[From the Bulletin, San Francisco, August 27, 1902.] 
A man of large ideas, NEWLANDS's measures and efforts are of national 
influence, and his country,as well as Nevada, may well be proud of his statec- 
X ornia and other sections of the country will benefit largely 
by the of the tion bill, which contains a section aimed at the 
protection 


American labor. 
[From the Denver (Colo.) Republican, September 14, 1902.] 
With ts hs as his chief ally, but using a magic lantern as his 
eee e d, Francis G. N A 6 in Congress — 5 
araca nis succeeded in e e long-pending irrigation bill to become 
alaw. It has remained for Mr. NEWLANDS to discover an entirely unique 
method of using photographs and the magic lantern. 


for nearly ten 
earn a promo 


[From Leslie's Weekly, March 19, 1908.] 
THE FATHER OF IRRIGATION. 


The tion bill for the reclamation of the vast arid tracts west of the 
2 which so recently became a law, was named for him in recogni- 
3 extreme labor, both in its framing and in securing its passage 


[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1902.] 
CREDIT TO NEWLANDS. 
The man who is largely responsible for the of this bill is Repre- 
sentative NEWLANDS, who has fought for its passage for many years, and too 
. of bis efforts. z 


[From the Washington Times, July 6, 1902.] 

Probably no measure so far- in importance as regards the devel- 
opment of this country has been in recent years as the Newlands 
irrigation bill. So persistent has the Nevada Representative been in urging 
irrigation that the cartoonists have pictured him with a sprinkling pot, as 
they do Senator TILLMAN with his pitchfork. 


[From the Washington Post.] 
NEWLANDS PLEASED. 
The President yesterday signed the irrigation bill. There was much re- 


icing among the members of the Senate and the House over the fact. Mr. 
EWLANDS, the author of the measure and the originator of the plan, was 
especially jubilant. 


[Correspondence San Francisco Chronicle, June 1, 1902.) 
IRRIGATION BILL SIGNED. 


h fth t W. hich two weeks a blican in th 
ogee pep EN ey on gd 
0 


H. 
President Roosevelt attached his signature to. the national irrigation bill. 
Representative Mawes, of Wyoming, secured the pen with which the bill 


bined signed, though A ought to have gone to NEWLANDS, of Nevada, the real 

It appears, then, that the measure was introduced before Mr. 
Roosevelt became President; that it was framed and introduced 
in the House by a Democrat—Mr. NewLanps; that it was subse- 
quently indorsed by western Senators and Representatives, and 
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at their est was introduced in the Senate by Senator Hans- | Gaines of West Virginia, Gibson. Graff, Henry of Connecticut, Hitt, Holli- 
BROUGH, a Republican; that its essential principles were indorsed fren erg ser rence, 1 5 


by the committees of both Houses before Mr. Roosevelt became 
President; that after his succession the western Senators and 
Representatives again considered the measure, and when it was 
finally perfected a resolution was passed by the western Senators 
and Representatives, rho ae way ME NEWLANDS, a Democrat, to 
introduce the revised bill in the House, and Senator HANSBROUGH, 
a Republican, in the Senate; that the Democratic Congressional 
Committee by a unanimous yote indorsed the bill and recom- 
mended its passage. All this before the final passage. 
THE FINAL PASSAGE. 

Now, how was it on the final passage? Did the House leaders 
of the Republican party yield to the President’s views or did they 
hold out. as they had always held out during the many years of 
agitation? Of course in the Senate the action was thoroughly 
nonpartisan and the vote for the bill was unanimous. Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike voted for it. This arose from the fact 
that one-third of the Senate was from the arid and semiarid 
States, and for years the Senators from the West had been en- 
gaged in educational work there, but in the House it was differ- 
ent. The arid and semiarid States had very few Representatives. 

There had not been a time in the past ten years when an irriga- 
tion bill could not have passed in Senate, but the House was 
the stumbling-block. The Republican leaders of the House had 
for years stood like a stone wall against it. They were for any 
form of foreign exploitation taking the shape of colonialism or 
imperi They stood for the annexation of insular possessions, 
but they were unwilling to annex the arid West and to aid in any 
plan of internal improvement which would aid the masses of the 


people. Was the President, through his message and otherwise, 


able to persuade them? Were they willing to have their Congres- | R 


sional campaign committee indorse an irrigation measure as did 
the Democrats? Oh,no! Every Democratic leader supported the 
bill. Every Republican leader spoke and voted against it. Mr. 
Payne, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the leader of the House; Mr. DALZELL, of the Committee on Rules; 
Mr. Cannon, then the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Mr. Ray, the chairman of the Committee on Judiciary; Mr. 
GROSVENOR, and Mr. HEPBURN, all of them constituting the Re- 
publican leadership of the House of Representatives. aided by other 
strong and forceful Republican debaters, opposed the bill vigor- 
ously, and in some cases bitterly. 

Mr. HEPBURN of Iowa, always forceful, came boldly ont into 
the open, saying: 

Mr. Chairman, if I were not one of the most humble and polite men in this 
House, I would take the liberty of saying that the proposition involved in 
this bill is the most insolent attempt at larceny that 2 ever seen embod- 
ied in a legislative proposition. 

General GROSVENOR, among other things, said: 

If this scheme can be carried into execution, I would not give 5 cents on 


the dollar ten years hence for all the beet-sugar stock this side of the Missouri 


River. What is the evidence that bas been taken this year before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and 


Means? Why, sir, the evidence is that the beet-sugar 
men of Utah, California, and Colorado can manufacture beet sugar almost a 
cent a pound cheaper than can be done without the application of irrigation. 

Mr. Grosvenor spoke of this bill as proposing “a great na- 
tional wrong! to be perpetrated on the farming community of 
the entire United States and as involving a competition that 
would “crush the farming industry of the entire great Central 
West and East.” He quoted freely from Republican papers of 
the East and Central West. protesting against its passage. 

The above extracts sufficiently indicate the attitude of the Repub- 
lican party upon this bill, and yet we find the Republicans, after 
the measure passed the House solely by the aid of Democratic 
votes. declaring that it was a great supporter and advocate of 
the policy of the bill, the wise provisions of which are now being 
appreciated by both parties, and a strong claimant for the ex- 
clusive credit of this accomplishment. We find that while the 
Republican leaders bitterly opposed the passage of the bill, the Re- 
publican party is now claiming the entire glory for the final enact- 
ment of this bill into law simply because the President favored it. 

The analysis of the vote in the House shows that outside of a 
few broadminded eastern Republicans who supported the bill the 
main Republican support came from the West. including such 
men as REEDER, of Kansas, and MoNDELL, of Wyoming, who 
vigorously supported the bill. 

e really unanswerable argument to support the contention 
which I make that the Republican party is not to be credited 
with the passage of the irrigation bill is the figures which are 
developed from a careful analysis of the vote by which the bill 


y passed. 
The analysis shows the vote, as follows: 
VOTE ON IRRIGATION BILL, JUNE 13, 1002. 


Repent bat hs 3 of Bartholdt, Bishop, Boutell, Bower- 
sock, Bristow, Brown, Brownlow, Burke. Burketh Burleigh, Calderhead, 
Conner, Coombs, Cromer, Curtis, Cushman, Dahle, Eddy, Fletcher, 


Sutherland, Tawney, Tayler of Ohio, Thomas 


ner, Woods, Young—69. 
1 Bowie, Brant- 
ley, Breazeale, Brundi t C er, Clark, Clay- 
ton, Cochran. Cooney, Cowherd. Davis, De Armond, Dinsmore, Don x 
D Rg aig Song Kilgore geet 
ackson of Kansas, „Johnson, ern, on, Lioy: 
McCulloch, McRae. Mickey, Newlands, Norto Pierce, Ran 
Ransdell, Reid, Richardson of Tennessee, Richardson of 
CC. 
T, en, Smith of Ken - ens, 
bama, Thayer, Thomas of North Carolina, Thom: n, Underw 
Wheeler, Wiley, Williams of Illinois, Williams of Mississippi, Zenor—73. 
Silver—Edwards—1. 
ee eee Neville, Stark—3, 
Adverse vote in House: i : 
Republicans—Barney, Bates, Bingham, Brick, Bromwell, Burk. Butler, 


Cannon, Capron, Cassel, Crum: T, Dalzell. er, Draper, Driscoll, 
Garduer, W. Gardner, J.J Gilet Heskine Hemen ars 


Hepburn. H 
Knapp, Kyle, Landis, Lewis, Mahon. O , Palmer, Barker, 85 
kins, „ Showalter, Sibley, Southard, Southwick, Steele, Stewart, Van 


V democrats Partiet of Georgia, Casingham of Ohio. Fleming of Q 
mocra o . o 

Flood, Gillett of Massachusetts, Hay of Virginia, Jones of ERr ETA pon 
of Georgia, Moon of Tennessee, Pou of North Caro Rhes of Kentucky, 


Rixey of Virginia, Robinson of Indiana, Snook of Ohio—l4. 


It will be seen that seventy-three Democrats, one Silver man, 
and three Populists voted for the bill, making seventy-seven votes 
in all of these three parties. and that sixty-nine Republicans voted 
for the bill. We find further that a large percentage of these 
Republicans were from the West. the section particularly affected 
by the provisions of the bill. An analysis of the vote shows that 


the bill could never have passed by Republican votes. In opposi- 
tion to the bill we find only fourteen Democrats, and yet there are 
forty-one Republicans against it. 

It is with some hesitancy that I have injected the political 
question into this discussion at this time, as this question should 
be nonpartisan. The administration of this bill is in the hands 
of a scientific department of the Government thoroughly non- 

isan, in the hands of men whose well-known ability and in- 
tegrity entitle them to the support and respect of all political 
parties—the present Secretary of the Interior and his subordi- 
nates, the Director of the Geological Survey. Mr. Walcott. and 
the chief of the reclamation service, Mr. Newell. The passageof 
this bill by the action of both parties marked a new era in the in- 
dustrial development of America which the people of this age 
hardly appreciate, and I should not refer to politics were it not 
for the contention of the Republican party that they are entitled 
to the credit for the passage of the Newlands national irrigation - 
act. 

REPUBLICAN LARCENY. 

This is about as bold a piece of political larceny as was ever 
attempted in any political campaign in the history of this coun- 
try, and yet with a blare of trumpets and with sounding brass 
the Republicans will go through the West, as they did in the last 
campaign, telling the farmers that it was the Republican party 
that originally conceived the proposition of irrigation, that it 
was the Republican party that breathed life into the measure, 
that Republican votes passed it through Congress, and that it was 
a Republican President who signed the bill. i 

I of course have no desire to differ with the latter statement. 
I wish to do President Roosevelt all honor for his stand on this 
question, but I simply wish to call the attention of the thinki 
American people to the fact that the Republican President w 
never have had the opportunity to sign the bill if its passage de- 
pended upon Republican votes, and that its passage was secured 

ocratic votes. 

The Repnblican party, always ready to claim the glory of the 
makers of legislation and the benefits which come from it after 
its passage has been accomplished, has always been negligent and 
neglectful of interests of the West. Its leaders have placed them- 
selves in violent opposition to the interest of the Western States 
upon the question of mining and crippled a great industry. 

ey p themselves in violent opposition to the passage of 
the irrigation act. yet both these measures were supported by 
the Democratic The interest and the hope as well as the 


strength of the Repu lican party in the future, as in the past, lies 
in the ufacturing centers and the trust-protected regions of 
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the United States. But the morey which came to the public 
Treasury from the sales of public lands has been used in expenses 
for exploiting these regions of the United States; and when it was 
discovered that this channel of revenue was abont to be diverted 
back to the great region from which it came, for purposes of in- 
ternal improvement, there was a howl of opposition. 

It is timely to call attention to these historical facts regarding 
irrigation at this stage of our history, when the two great polit- 
ical parties have widely differed in reference to the policy of ex- 
pansion. Within the past eight or ten years, following the results 
of the unexpected Spanish-American war and the taking posses- 
sion of the Philippine Islands by the Government of the United 
States, there has grown up a new policy, advocated by the Repub- 
lican party and known as expansion. 

The question of expansion has always been one of more or less 
. importance in American politics. We have, through expansion, 
grown from thirteen colonies, which fringed the Atlantic coast, 
to our present magnificent proportions. This expansion has been 
a continental expansion—internal expansion—an expansion which 
believes in utilizing our own resources, building up our own do- 
main, and adding to the happiness, contentment, and prosperity 
of the people within the legitimate boundaries of American ter- 
ritory; an expansion which possibly Thomas Jefferson might 
have viewed as legitimately including British North America, so 
that one flag should fly from the Bering Sea on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

The trus expansion in this country has been the continental ex- 
pansion of the Democratic party, dating from the Administration 
of Thomas Jefferson. All the great additions to our territory 
have been acquired by diplomacy or conquest (except in the case 
of Alaska) under the inspiration and administration of Dexo- 
crats. So that when the question of the Ce7elopment and of the 
building up of the great western empire was first presented to the 
people of this country the Demccrats readily took up the proposi- 
tion, because it was old-time Demccratic doctrine. 

The policy of the Republican for the past ten years has 
been that our growth should be in the nature of development on 
the outside. The demand which has been put upon the Treasury 
of the United States through increased military armament and 
enlarged naval equipment, and the demands upon this country 
from the Philippine Islands, and incidentally from Cuba, asking 
for referential , have occupied the time and attention of the Re- 
publican party and drained the proceeds of taxation in this coun- 
try, showing that the tendency of the Republican party has been 
to deny anything in the way of appropriations for internal devel- 
opment for the purpose of kesping up the outward show. 

The problem presented in the industrial development of what 
is known as the great arid region that extends from British Colum- 
bia to Mexico and from the Missouri Valley to the shores of the 
Pacific, exhibits features of an industrial conquest greater than 
that ever undertaken by any civilized nation, both as to geograph- 
ical extent and economic magnitude; that section of the country 
contains everything in thewayof climate and agricultural products 

ractically to be found in all other zones. Inraw materials there 
Is no section in the world that presents an equal opportunity. 

The present sparse population of the entire arid region is due 
to the fact that the enterprises looking particularly to the agricul- 
tural development of thatsection could not be successfully under- 
taken by private enterprise, and it became apparent, if the great 
agricultural interests of the West were ever to subserve the gen- 
eral benefit of the people of the United States, that the Govern- 
ment must stand behind irrigation with some comprehensive plan 
and avoid the uncertainties and the failures which would follow 
from private undertakings and an accidental development. 

The Democratic leaders readily recognized that the problems in- 
volved in the industrial development of western America meant 
a great future for the upbuilding of America and much for her 
supremacy as a commercial nation and more for the happiness 
and contentment of the American people than any benefit which 
might flow from the diture of vast sums of money in sub- 
jugating the islands of the Pacific. The irrigation problem 

rought out the contrast between the two parties into strong re- 
lief. The 1 party 1 monopoly. Their policy 
for years has been to enrich the few at the mse of the many. 
This particular act was aimed at monopoly. It was designed for 
the home seekers, the home builders, the masses, and intended 
to secure an equitable distribution of wealth. This was historic 
Democratic policy. The Republican party preferred foreign con- 
quest, vast colonial expenditure, and neglect of internal develo 
ment. The Democratic doctrine was internal improvement, bnild- 
ing up and fostering American home building. The Republican 
leaders therefore . op the Newlands bill, while the 
Democratic party indo an eg eh it. 

Such has been the disposition of the Republican party in refer- 
ence to the Newlands national irrigation act. Yet we find bya 
fair and impartial study of the political attitude of the two parties 
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that, while both of the great national conventions indorsed the 
ideas of national irrigation, the Republican party, true to its tra- 
ditional policy, and particularly in reference to this policy toward 
the West, when the final test came, absolutely repudiated the 
plank in their platform, if we are to take the leadership in Con- 
gress as any criterion as to the party stand upon public questions. 
The sincerity of the two parties was demonstrated upon their 
platform planks. The Democratic party, standing by their 
utterances, supported the policy. The Republicans repudiated 
their platform. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party took the strong stand 
that it was better Americanism to expend the money of the Gov- 
ernment in building up our own country t in building up 
other countries; that it was better Americanism to create happy 
homes and bnild up a large agricultural population, contributing 
directly to the taxation and power of our Government at hcme, 
than to maintain by indirect taxation of the people extensive estab- 
lishments abroad. Foreign graves rather than American homes 
has been the fatal policy of Republican imperialism. Fortunes 
for the few and special privileges has been the Republican policy 
as contrasted with the happiness of the masses and special privi- 
leges to none, the watchword to modern Democracy. 

These facts ought to fix beyond all dispute the political pater- 
nity of the bill. And the people of the West can look with hope of 
warmest support for the future development of this work to the 
Democratic party. The entire opposition to the irrigation meas- 
ure has not yet died out. It is practically admitted by everybody 
in the East now that the measure is going to be one of vast bene- 
fit, but there is heard ever and anon a discordant note, and it is 
always sounded from the Republican side. 

This great legislative enactment, ore of the most important acts 
ever passed by a civilized legislative body, will go down in history 
as one of the far-reaching and consequential accomplishments of 
statesmanship, redeeming to civilization a region marvelously 
rich in raw materials and undeveloped resources. One hundred 
years hence the valleys of the West will be as populous and as 
beautiful as those of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Agricul- 
tural development in humid regions has never reached the great 
advancement and perfection which was reached by the historic 
nations of antiquity. The populous regions of the earth were the 
rich valleys of southern Asia. 

The arid West resembles more nearly the Valley of the Nile and 
the valleys of southern Asia than any other territory in the world, 
and we may look in time toa duplication in population on the 
broad expanse of these unwatered plains of the dense population 
of the Ancient World, a more marked advance in the growth of 
ciyil institutions, greater comfort of living, a higher wage system, 
emancipation from the industrial slavery, and a higher general 
culture, a swifter advancing in the arts and sciences, and the sub- 
stituting of the moral for the commercial ideals in life. 

The great theaters of events in the past were the arid regions of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Facing, as our arid region does, the 
very portals of eastern life, the arid region of America is destined 
to be the theater of human energy of the future, where scientific 
discoveries yet undreamed-of and a civilization yet in embryo 
may surpass the sum of all human advancement since the dawn 
of history. 

This is the region of future hope. NEWLANDS foresaw it, just 
as Jefferson looked forward to it a century ago. Two Democrats 
standing at the milestones of a century and representing the bind- 
ing links between the old Democracy and the new Democracy—a 
Democracy ever watchful of America’s development and ever am- 
bitious for America’s supremacy. [Loud applause. | 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GILLESPIE]. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. HILL of Connecticut. in 
his speech of January 21, 1904, on the floor of this House, uses this 
language: 

It will continue (meaning the overgrowth of our industries) to hurt until 
this country grows up to the capacity of the manufacturing industries of the 
country by a natural and normal growth. - 

And yet we are told that our manufacturing industries need 
protection in order to their full development, when here is the 
candid true admission by one of the ablest exponents on this floor 
of the high protective policy that our manufacturing industries 
are overgrown, that there is too much capital invested in them, 
and that they produce already more than our people can consume. 

It is clearly the purpose, through the instrumentality of the 
tariff, as expressed in the Dingley rates and combinations and 
trusts, to force the American consumers to sustain, not an infant 
industry, not the weak struggling concerns lacking in capital 
and development; but the overdeveloped, the overgrown, and the 
overcapitalized manufacturing concerns of the nation by fixing 
an artificial and arbitrary price upon their products, wholly out 
of proportion to the world price for said products. 

What is the condition of the manufacturing industries of this 
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country as shown by the census of 1900? Upon examination of 
that census, we find there were about ten billion dollars invested 
in manufactures, 8104, 000,000 paid in salaries, and 52,322, 333,877 
id in wages. The cost of material was over seven billion dol- 
ars and the value of products something over thirteen billion 
dollars. The average number of employees was 5,308,406. 

In the year 1880 the capital invested in our manufacturing 
industries was $2,790,272,606; in 1890 the capital invested was 
$6,525,156,486, while in 1900 the capital invested was $9,817,434,- 
799, the increase from 1880 to 1890 being 183 per cent, and the 
increase from 1890 to 1900 50 per cent. 

Do our manufacturers need the high protection afforded them 
in the Dingley rates? Let us see how they stand, naked and alone, 
unsupported by any tariff duties whatever. I call your attention 
again to the Twelfth Pensus report, concerning our manufactures. 
In volume 7 of said report on manufactures, page 56, occurs the 
following statement: 

MANUFACTURING ADVANTAGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The rapid rise of the United States to the first position among manufac- 
ones | nationsisattributable to certain distinct causes, natural and otherwise, 
five o eee be definitely formula ted as follows: 

resources, 


s Highly d 1 pe; transportation faciliti 

í evelo; on es, 

> Preston of trade between States and Territories, 

. Freedom from inherited and overconservative ideas. 

A study of these causes affords an explanation of the great development: 
of manufacturing in the United States in the past, as well as an indication of 
its possibilities in the future. 

In discussing agricultural resources, the following statement 
is made; 

Both food lies and agricultural materials for manufacture are cheaper, 
more ai St and more yariedin the United Statesthanin any other man- 
ufacturing country. 

Under the head of mineral resources, the following statement 

0 

The United States produces nearly every mineral required for manufac- 
turing industries. In most of these the supplies appear to be sufficient for 
years to come, and are obtainable at prices which compare favorably with 
prices in other of the world. 

Coal, the of modern manufactures, 
fields are so widely distributed throughout the country as to afford easy 
transportation, 
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facturing centers. sive 
supplies of natural a fuel which is utilized chiefly in manufacturing. 
* $ * The prods than that of 


ction of the United States is now la 
any other country, ha passed the production of Great for the 
first time in 1899, * * A supply of iron ore is equally important to the 
manufacturing development of a country. 

Tables are given showing that the United States led all other 
nations of the earth in the production of iron ore in 1899. Table 8 
shows that the United States 5 more copper in 1899 than 
any other country in the world. 

On transportation facilities the following statement is made: 


cheap marketing of 
that of any other country. It includes steamship lines to and from 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, and other points, and between 


P 
several of these cities and en, Ric! 


way in the world, having a ton mileagee qa to nearly 40 per cent of that of 
the entire system of the United States. In more than five times 
as man: through the United States and Canadian canals at 


Sault S: 
8 the eight States which touch the waterways of the Lake system rank 
t, second, third, fifth, eighth, ninth, tenth, and thirteenth, the aggregate 

value of ucts ing ovar seven billion dollars, or 57 per cent of the total 
of the United States. route thus borders upon the tman i 
belt of this country. At its head are situated the most extensive mines o 
iron and per and the largest hard-wood forests in North America. The 
average eoat, of transportation on the Great Lakes is about six-tenths of a 
mill per ton mile. 

In discussing the railroad facilities of the United States, the 
same authority says: 

In 1800 the total mileage of the United States was 189,295 miles, as against 
172,621 in Europe, — 39.4 per cent of the entire railroad system of 
the world, * * The railroad systems of the United States are so highly 
or; and so efficiently managed that the transportation of freight by 
rail is cheaper than in any other country. 

On the subject of interstate commerce, the same authority 
says: 

These exceptional transportation facilities are utilized in the interchange 
of products between States and Territories covering an area of 2,970,200 square 
es of land „ ing a population of 75,994,575, and not separa 
by any commercial barrier. The mainland of the United States is the 
largest area in the civilized world which is thus unrestricted b: 
excises, or national 2 and its population possesses, because of its 
prosi collective wealth, a larger consuming capacity than that of any other 

nation. 

Statements of this character are confirmed by the statistics of 1909, which 
show that the value of agricultural products was $4,739,118,752, of manufac- 
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tured acts $13,004,400,148, and of mining 8 81.007, 005.587, a total of 
$1 482, which was all consumed at home, except the sum of Worte 
—— the value of all articles of domestic merchandise expo in 


Under the head of Freedom from Tradition, the same authority 
says: 

Another advantage which has contributed to the 5 of 
manufactures in the United States is the comparative om from inher- 
ited and overconservative ideas. This country entered m its industrial 
development unfettered by the old order of and with a tendency on 
acer Nags of the people to seek the best and quickest way to accomplish every 
ob} 


$ + * * * * * 

In the United States the tendency of the artisan class to abandon the slow 
hand processes has been as strong as the tendency elsewhere has been to 
adhere to them. Moreover, there has develo boring classes 
in the United States a mobility such as is wn elsewhere in the world. 
This has made it possible toa t to any t in the country the skilled 
labor required to develop any branch of industry, 

$ a + Ld * 
eee, there can be no complete understanding of the remarkable 
a ent of the United States during the nineteenth cen unless all 
are 


ese taken ings consideration, “More particularity is this tre tn 
respect to use of tools, machinery, and labor-saving devicesof all kinds. Itis 
the judgment of foreign commentators upon American development that in 
the adaptation of machinery to all branches of industry, this country dis- 
nnd e ee tnt eter 
man turing country: and that in et industries the subdivision ot labor 
has reached a minuteness and a degree of perfection not elsewhere equaled. 

This authority puts before the mind a strong outline of the 
natural advantages the manufacturers of this coun- 
try. Think of it! e unrivaled free-trade area of these States, 
our immense stores of raw material, coming from the farms, 
ranches, and mines of our people; the easy means of transporta- 
tion along our unsurpassed rivers, lake, ocean, and gulf coasts; 
our two hundred thousand mile system of railways; and add to 
these the highest and most important factor of all, an intelligent, 
industrious, and progressive laboring class having no prejudice 
against the use of machinery! 

America’s laboring man stands ready to discard everything 
that shackles his progress or the progress of his country, and is 
willing to take hold of the most improved appliances, the latest 
inventions, and whatever agencies are placed within his grasp to 
make this country of ours move on in grander strides! 

Lask the great body of consumers of this country, and address 
my question to each man, woman, and child who has to pay a 
tax to the manufacturer, Is the plea just, is it right, is it patri- 
otic, for the protected baron, in the face of all these advantages, 
to stand up and put forth the pitiful plea that his industries need 
for their 7 5 75 this heavy tax drawn from the pockets of honest 
toil by the Dingley rates? 

Look at what our manufacturers have accomplished along in- 
dividual lines. I refer again to the Twelfth Census Report. Take 
the manufacture of carpets. The report says: 

[Twelfth Census Report, Vol.7, Manufactures.] 
CARPETS. 
ond question the United States is the test t-manufacturin; 
——.— ighty mi on square yards of carpet were manufactured = 190, 
valued at $48,192,351. 
HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 


In this ind „also, the United States is vlan ged the rest of the 
world. More À knit both underwear and hosiery, are turned 
252 annually in this country than in all other countries combined. (Page 


‘ithe value of the products of the hosiery and knit-goods mills in the census 
year was $95, fan increase of 42 per cent since 1500. 
SILK. 

The United States has, in fifty years, become the chief silk manufacturing 

nation in the world, with the ELA — exception of France. (Page 148.) 
IRON AND MANUFACTURES. à 

In these mills have occurred most marked advances in labor-saving 
machinery and in APD ane for redu labor costs. To these advances, 
which are nearly all of American invention, is due the fact that since the 
last census was taken the United States has reached a point where, measured 
by value of products, it stands preeminently the greatest iron manufactur- 
bi gn in the world. 

he value of this product in 1900 was $1,793,490,918. (Pages 149-159.) 
LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

The output of this industry in 1900, after deducting the cost of material 
purchased in a partly manufactured form by the planing mills, was $541, 
or elsven times the amount reported fifty years before. The abundance of 
the forests of the United States and the great variety of timber which the 
contain have contributed chiefly to this enormous development. (Page 150. 

BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURES. 

Factory methods made possible the production in the census year of 219,- 
bea PEA oye of boots, shoes, and — 1 55 of all descriptions for men’s, women's, 
and children's wear. A large and increasing proportion is rted, the in- 
creasing popularity of American shoes in foreign countries being due to the 
superior quality and comparative cheapness of this a product of 


among the la 


American inventive genius. means an av 0 8 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States in 1 (Page 151.) 
PAPER AND PRINTING INDUSTRY. 
Product of 1900, $608,317, 768. 


From a somewhat precarious and widely scattered industry, carried on 
generally in small establishments situated at remote points where water 
pre was available, the paper manufacturer has shown a marked tendenc 

ward concentration in large establishments, equipped with the most mod- 
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ern machinery and labor-saving devices. These 

the utilization of the chen raw material of wood 
a pronounced decrease in the cost of paper while in the industry has 
been stimulated by the extraordinary evelopment of the newspaper press 
and by the great demand for reading matter which characterizes the Ameri- 
can people. This demand for paper, and the abundance and accessibility of 
the materials from which it is mam have brought this industry to 

e known 


have resulted in 


a point of perfection in the United States not and in re- 
cent years have resulted in a mar demand ican 
paper for export ) 


This is a record of which we are all proud, but before we give 
any system our indorsement as sensible men we must consider the 
cost. Now, I invite the attention of the country to the cost of 
the protective system under the Dingley rates. 

In 1908 we imported into this country products upon which a 
duty was collected amounting to 8599, 538,258, upon which we 
collected revenue of $284,479,581.81, or an average duty of 50 
cent. Of course the consumers of this country had ory hat 
enormous tax, but this tax went into the Treasury of the United 
States to defray the expenses of the Government. 

Now, how are we to get at what does not go into the Treasury 
of the United States, but into the coffers of the protected barons 
of this nation? To do this we have to find out, not what goods 
were imported, but what were consumed by our people, that were 
manufactured at home, because tariffs allow the home manufac- 
turer to inflate the cost of his product at about the rate placed 
upon 5 by the tariff law. 

Mr. M „the eminent statistician, says that the manufac- 
tures of the United States are inflated in price by our tariff laws 
fully 33} per cent. In other words, the consumers of protected 
goods are required, on an average, to pay more by that much than 

ey otherwise would. So we get down to the 1 
what amount of home- manufactured goods is consumed by the 
people of the United States annually? 

As quoted above, the Twelfth Census report correctly states that 
on account of the great collective wealth of our population we 
havea larger consuming capacity than any other nation, and that 
weconsumed in manufactured, agricultural, and mining products 
in 1900 the stupendous sum of $18,811,121,432, except the sum of 
81.370,763,571, which represents all of our exports for the year 
1900. In this statement we see that in that year our people con- 
sumed more than thirteen billion dollars worth of manufactured 


by reason of the Dingley rates! . 
About three e e million into the Treasury of the United 
States, and about two thousand million into the treasuries of 
the manufacturing institutions, combinations, and trusts of this 
country! In other words, where we pay one dollar into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, we put more than six dollars into the 
pockets of the protected industries of this country. Now, I ask 


the question, t justice in this immense tax on the consump- 
tion of our people? 
But the protected baron says, «1 do not ask this for my own 


benefit; I am a man of charity. I want you to give me this im- 
mense bonus that I may, in turn, give it to my employees.” Now, 
what are the facts? Is the American 7 one 
cent more for making a pair of shoes, a steel rail, a yard of cloth, 
or any other given articlethan his competitor in foreign fields? I 
submit that he is not paid one cent more. On account of the 
American workman’s ek intelligence, of his stronger body 
(because he is better fed), of his willingness to use the most ap- 
proved appliances, and the 3 3 e an 
superiority in every respect, the facts are is ou is greater 
fas that of any other workman in the world. 
Mr. Mulhall estima 


times as much. According to the Twelfth Census report on man- 
ufactures, page 55, vol. 7, in the year 1900 the average product 

r wage earner in the United States was $2,450, nearly five times 
Mr. Mulhall’s estimate for Great Britain. 

No; the truth of it is that the manufacturer of this country 
as a rule does not pay as much for labor on any given article as 
his competitor in other parts of the world. Our labor is better 
paid because it is more productive, and because of the united 


effort of the laboring men, through their unions, to maintain a 
ble wage scale and to improve the conditions of labor. 

represent upon the floor of this House a district y agri- 
cultural, consisting of as loyal, brave-hearted, and industrious 
men and women as are to be found upon Sayap on God’s green 
earth. They are large consumers of the ucts of our facto- 
ries. Their lus wheat, corn, oats, and cotton to come in 
competition with like surpluses of all the countries of the world. 

In the name of these patient, hard-working popis I feel it is 
my duty, upon the floor of this House, to protest before the Amer- 
8 me against the rank injustice contained in these high 

gley rates, 

But we are told that prosperity succeeded after the enactment 
and enforcement of these high rates. Let us see. 

To refute this argument, let us put upon the stand one of the 
most able Sorte james on the Dingley tariff on this floor. I refer 
to Mr. Hitt of Connecticut, in a speech delivered by him in the 
in this speech Ar. Hut attrib tes th kabile prosperi 

speec 8 a u o remar 0 ty 
that succeeded 1897 to the vast sums of money e y the 
United States Government in preparation for and carrying on the 
war with Spain, and also in the vast sums of money spent by the 
British Government in the United States for the purpose of car- 
rying on the South ican war. 

Mr. HILL says, “I find that during the past five years, since 
1898—when we declared war upon Spain—to 1892, we spent in ex- 
cess of the five years preceding, $818,903,236 in this country; al- 
most entirely war expenses.“ He further says, During these 
same years the British Government was engaged in the war in 
South Africa and they bought largely of their supplies in this 
country. I made those comparisons, and I find that during the 
Boer war we shipped to d and to South Africa $203,980,118 
more of our products than we had in the preceding three years; so 
that during the past six or seven years the industries of this coun 
have been stimulated to the extent of more than 81,000, 000, 000.“ 

In this h Mr. HILL, did not have in view the giving of a 
reason for the prosperity of the country during those five years, 
but he had in view to account for the adverse conditions in the 
New England States during the last two years, which he admitted 
to exist; but, whether wittinglyor unwittingly, he gave the proper 
reason for the prosperity that succeeded Mr. Mc ey’selectionin 
1896, with the exception that he ought to have added, as addi- 
tional causes for this prosperity, the in the gold currenc 
of the nation by reason of the Klondyke discoveries, whic 
amounted in those years to several millions of dollars; and the 
further addition to the currency of the nation by an increase of 
$200,000,000 in the national bank noteissue. Also the further fact 
of the constantly increasing demand for cotton throughout the 
world; and because of the shortage of the cotton crop in this 
country these facts have resulted in an increase in the price of 
cotton; the shortage of the wheat crop of the world, outside of the 
United States, which resulted in the high prices of wheat. If 
Mr. HILL had given these reasons, he would have told the whole 
truth as to the p rity which succeeded 1896. 

These facts clearly contradict the claim that the prosperity 
which succeeded Mr. McKinley’s election in 1896 was due to the 
Dingley tariff—a claim the bare statement of which ought to re- 
veal its fallacy to any fair-minded man. It requires us to believe 
that permanent prosperity can be brought to this country by 
compelling the vast army of consumers of the nation to pay more 
for what theyconsume. This claim can only be applied to those 
who own and operate the protected manufacturing industries of 
Be ties nities: buh TA proure tion ans paste teens TEONA. 
a prices; in pro as ught prosper- 
ity to the owners and operators of the manufacturing 8 
it brought adversity to the vast army of consumers of the coun- 
try, which, in the years mentioned, was overcome by the fayor- 
able conditions above referred to. 

Of course every intelligent man knows that when large sums of 
money are turned loose in the channels of trade, commercial 
activity will at once spring into existence, the wheels of com- 
merce will begin to turn and hum, and labor will be employed, 
and in that way, apparent prosperity will be brought to the 
peoples but whether this constitutes permanent 3 

epends upon whether this money is from an outside source, 
coming through the normal or natural channel, or whether it is 
arbitrarily taken from a part of the people of a given country 
and turned loose among the same people. In the latter event, we 
are qust robbing Paul to pay Peter, and the day of sad accounting 
must come to pass. 

Suppose the Government should give to the wheat raisers of 
this country 10 cents per bushel for each bushel of wheat raised 
(which would be as just as giving to our manufacturers), 1 cent 
per pound for each pound of cotton raised, 5 cents per bushel for 
each bushel of corn, or would give the merchant a premium of 
10 per cent for each dollar’s worth of goods he sells, Temporary 
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prosperity in a sense would result to these classes, and from them 
Spread somewhat over the whole country. But what man of any 


intelligence would say there was any 3 to any su 
prosperity, leaving out the question of justice in taxing other 
people to give to these. It would simply be a tax upon the whole 
people. It would be taking money out of the pockets of those 
who have honestly made it and giving it to favorites; but still for 
the injustice and iniquity of such a system it does not surpass 
that demanded now by the manufacturers of this country throngh 
the Dingley rates. 

Talk about patriotism, party loyalty, broad statesmanship, and 
the glorious history of our past in considering the protective tariff 
system! It is all nonsense! Patriotism is it? Party loyalty is it? 
Let ussee. There is but one standpoint from which you can ex- 

lain the political course of protected tariff barons, and that is 
m the standpoint of a temporary increase of theirdollars. We 
have got to leave men, patriotism, and loyalty out of the problem; 
and to convince you that this is done and that dollars are here 
considered first, I refer you again to the speech of Mr. HILL of 
Connecticut of January 21, in which he stated, with great accu- 
racy, what the real demand of the protected baron is, 


WHAT THE REAL DEMAND IS. 


He said, “Now, gentlemen, the whole question of the tariff 
simmers right down to this: Who are the people of this country 
who are proposing to fix the tariff rates and provide for its indus- 
trial policy? They are the men who are interested in it.“ This 
clearly puts the right to make tariff schedules in the hands of the 
men who are receiving the profits of the high protective system; 
they are demanding that they, and they alone, are to be consulted 
when it comes to fixing the tariff schedule for this great coun 
of ours. Now, I submit to any candid, fair-minded man whether 
it is not a fact that they are disqualified, by reason of their direct 
personal interest in the legislation, from sitting as judges of what 
this legislation should be. This interest would t them as 
judges in any court in any civilized country. 

Having made this clear statement of the demands of the tariff 
barons, the gentleman from Connecticut then proceeds in his 
8 and forceful manner to describe the workings of this 

ouse. He says, How is business done in Congress? You know 
as well as I that it is not done as it is in the legislative halls of 
the various States of the Union, where every proposition brought 
in is re and voted on—re ‘yes’ or ‘no’ by the com- 
mittee. Itis done here by a great big machine, and is done in 
accordance with the policy of the country, and you gentlemen, 
every one of you, sitting in your committee rooms, know what is 
the result when bills are brought in that are not in accordance 
with that policy. They go to the waste basket, and that which 
the great big machine of the General Government, not what the 
individual wishes, prescribes shall be done is done. 

No, who are the men who are to doit under that system here? 
Let me give you the composition of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to-day and what the membership represents, not with any 
sectional feeling whatever, but with reference to the proposition 
that the majority in this country ought to govern, and if that is 
not good Democratic doctrine then Ido not know whatis. Now, 
think of the majority membership as represented by this com- 
mittee when you talk about changing the policy of this Govern- 
ment. What would be the effect of it? The distinguished and 
able gentleman from Mississippi would take the head of the table 
on the Ways and Means Committee and the Democratic machine 
would dictate the policy of the country. 

Now, what do they represent in the industrial system of this 
country? He represents 1,443 votes cast in the last election. 
There are more manufactured products in my district than are 
represented by the whole Democratic membership in the Ways 
and Means Committee.” 

Further on in the same speech, Mr. HILL says, Now, I want to 


REPUBLICAN MEMBERS. 
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Statistical information concerning Ways and Means Committee, by States represented. 


$34 $245, 270, 000 | First 175, 726, 900 
B 207, 895, 600 | Second a ST 8 e0, 880 
— 62 257, 085, 826 200 832, 438, 113 
92| 161,217,304 150| _ 282,655,881 

15 42,208,274 889 1,085, 198, 989 

76 157, 465, 713 174 360, 818, 942 

89 131, 690,606 | Twelfth 204 02, 874, 761 

8i 28, 276, 948 358 B52, £24, 106 

a] seh a | 2 

143 209, 895, 542 117 172,129,398 

—— —-— 1; 960,606, .... 2 


show where the majority of the industrial portion of this country 
is found. The district which the gentleman from Mississippi 
represents has industrial products to the amount of $5,565,662. 
The single city which Mr. BOUTELL, of Illinois, has the honor to 
represent has industrial products to the amount of $888,000,000.” 

Now, think of it” (says Mr. HILL); ‘‘and yet these gentlemen 
propose that this great country of ours shall turn over the whole 
magnificent industrial system of this country to the care of peo- 
ple who do not represent it. Will we doit? I think not.” 

We have in this statement the clear, cold declaration that dol- 
lars shall control, and not men, and this House is but a huge 
machine to record the verdict of the dollars; that the real issue 
is between those who profit by this system and those who have 
these profits to pay—between the taxgatherer and the taxpayer. 
Itis well for House and the country to know and never forget 
on virop — of a high protective tariff, stripped of 

sentiment and partizanship, the ruling motive is private gain. 
It is a question of dollars and cents. 8 5 

I want to put this question to this House and the country: S 
pose the Republican party were to conclude, as they reasonably 
might in the interest of the whole American people, that in view 
of the over- developed condition of our manufacturing industries, 
and in view of the fact that we have given them more than they 
are entitled to, as their overdeveloped condition testifies, by legis- 
lation in the past, and in yiew of the fact that the great purpose 
which called the Republican party into being was to champion 
the rights of all men everywhere and maintain, under law, the 
rights of every citizen, and keep one class or section from denying 
the enjoyment of these rights to all men, that it is time for this 
great party to turn its attention to the great mass of consumers 


try | of thisnation and conserve 5 their interests, that there- 


fore they will reduce this tariff to a revenue basis strictly or de- 
clare for a horizontal reduction of, say, 20 per cent. 

Suppose that in some strange and miraculous way this just and 
humane idea should get into the councils of the blican party 
and control, I wish to submit this question: How long would the 
beneficiaries of the present Dingley rates remain in the ranks of 
the Republican party? How long would they give of their money 
to its support, provided, on the other hand, the Democratic party, in 
some and miraculous manner should adopt the very unjust 
and inhumane conclusion that the present Dingley rates are not too 
high and ought to be preserved? t you know and doesn’t the 
country know that every et ed the ss Sa rates would 
desert the Republican party and clamor for the election of a 
Democratic President, and would pour out his gold to defeat the 
Republican ticket? 

It is a question with them of dollars and cents. It is nota 
uestion of patriotism or party loyalty that controls the bene- 
ciaries of the high protective tariff system. It is true they send 

out the best talent of the nation, men who are controlled by loyalty 
to the Republican party, and men who are as eloquent as Cicero 
in proclaiming and in holding up before we people the glorious 
history of the Republican party in its suc effort to secure 
the freedom of the slave, and preserve the union of the States; but 
from the standpoint of the protected manufacturer. this eloquence 
and this patriotism are both branded with the dollar mark. 

It is true that the statement above quoted from Mr. HILL shows 
up the real truth in all its iniquity to the agricultural portions of 
the country, and to counteract this effect, in a h delivered 
subsequently, in discussing what Democracy stands for, Mr. HILL 
tried to make the leaders of the majority, especially those on the 
Ways and Means Committee, appear as the special champions of 
the agricultural interests. He would have the country look at 
Farmer DALZELL, Farmer HILL, and Farmer Payne, et al. He 
gave a table showing how the agricultural products of the States 
represented by the majority members of that committee compared 
with the same interests of those represented by the minority mem- 
bers. The table given is as follows: 
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Statistical information concerning Ways and Means Committee, by States represented—Continued. 


Per capita 
Rank of State of pe 


Membership, in agricul- ultüral 
DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS. 
hteenth 

Twenty-third 53 683 
Twenty-first 47 172, 910 
A 79 119, 414, 983 
Sith TA| 219,998,90 Seventh. 885, 492, 784 
Fourth 84| 22465, 270,600 First 2, 175, 726, 900 
ITT ð V ᷣͤ Seat 8 
Republican average +- | J (FW Pees erst ang Sal FCC EE SEA AURS 815, 209, 841 

Democratic average 5 ( Bee o eee es 

This is an artful dodge to try to make it appear to the coun Here it is: 
are protected barons are particularly interested in agricul- Total agricul Total ERTE 
Por v yo show 7 gnit that the rule ne gom 25) 1575 — 2 products. 

speech of January 21 that dollars must control, is the rule by = 
which the majority members are guided. In order to prove this, et FIRAT 
we turn to the State of New York, for instance, and compare the | Oh 085,826 | 8 438; 118 
agricultural products of that State as submitted by him and 217,304 | _ 262, 655, 881 
the manufactured products of that State as we find in the Cen- in Moe on 
sus Reports, and here is how they stand: Total agricultural 690,608 | 302, 874, 761 
products, $245,260,600; total manufactured products, $2,175,- 276,948 | _ 352,824,106 
726.900 649,611 | 1,259,730, 168 
450,196 | 878, 120,140 
542 172, 898 


Now, apply his rule as first stated to New York—that is, that 
dollars must control. Why, the manufactured product is more 
than eight times that of the icultural product of New York. 
Following this rule as to New York, we would see that New York 
must have ‘‘stand-patters’’ on the Ways and Means Committee 
and so on with the other States represented by the majority on 


‘the Ways and Means Committee except Kansas. 


I submit to the House tables 3 the agricultural prod- 
ucts and the manufactured products of all the States represented 
by the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, just 
in order to show how the matter stands on the principle that dollars 
must rule are the dollars of the farmers or the dollars of tariff 


barons. 


This says to the farmers of those States. Stand aside. You 
haven’t got money enough to be represented on the Ways and 
Means Committee.” 

These tables show that the protected barons follow their rule 
laid down by the gentleman from Connecticut—that dollars must 
control. Suppose they adopted the rule that some of us consider 
more humane—that is, that men should control and not dollars, 
how would the matter stand? We submit herewith a table show- 
ing the number of people engaged in the different occupations in 
the States mentioned above: 


Total number and percentage of persons in the following States engaged in each class of occupations, 


Domestic and Trade and Manufactur- 
Agriculture. 8 personal transporta- and 
Ror eee service, tion. * ical 
pursuits. 
375, 990. 12. 6 159,398. 5. 3 673, 374. 22.5 753,160. 25.1 | 1,064,557. 84. 5 
841,712. 14 108, 011, 4.2 666, 171. 23.1 454, 846. 18. 6 ‘982,849. 40.1 
414, 662, 26.8 77, 120.5 806, 433. 19. 8 283, 982.18. 4 463, 805. 30 
258, 944. 40.1 80, 216. 4.7 124, 904.19.3 112, 918. 17. 5 118, 892. 18.6 
66,551. 5.5 60, 608.5 231,008. 19. 1 283, 474. 28.5 566, 776. 46.9 
270, 007. 38.8 82,268.4.4 | 148,491.20.3 | 105,200. 14.4 176,514. 24.1 
152,3871. 23.7 41,847.6.5 146, 324. 22.7 140, 612, 21.8 163, 113, 25.3 
44,796, 11.6 16, 969, 4.4 75, 317. 19.5 71, 714. 18.6 176, 814, 45.9 
462, 781. 25.7 90, 1. 5.3 966,342. 20.3 897,046. 22 481, 550. 26.7 
733, 38,1 42,478. 4.7 168,591. 18. 8 138, 545. 15. 4 206,611. 23 
271, 252. 53. 4 26, 760. 5. 3 66, 963, 13. 2 70, 871. 13.9 71, 804. 14.2 
3, 001, 799 686,979.5 2, 878, 918 | 4,443,375 


We find that in the State of New York only 344 per cent of the 
people are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
and clearly one-third of these get no benefit whatever from the 
pore tariff. But say they all do receive benefit from the 

igh Dingley rates. We then have the interest of 34} per cent of 
the people preferred over the interests of 65} per cent of the people. 

The ntleman from Connecticut nor anyone else can get away 
from the truth of the proposition that the great Ways and Means 
Committee of this House is constructed purposely to subserve the 
interests and profits of those whose interests and profits require 
the very highest tariff rates it is possible to put into effect with- 
out exposing their greed in all of its grinning hideousness to such 
an extent as will result in the complete overthrow of the whole 


tem. 
Yit seems appropriate right here to address an 9 to the 
country as to whether each of the great committees 0 House 
is not constructed for the express purpose of guaranteeing to 
special interests the highest profits possible to be wrung from the 
e by way of taxation. Take the Committee on Banking and 

cy. Is this committee specially constructed in the interests 

of the national banks of the country? Whatever measure comes 
from that committee to the floor of this House we know in advance 
has the approval of the national bankers and bondholders of the 


country. and that they have had abundant opportunity to see that 
their profits out of the system are in no wise made less. 

Take the Committee on coe Weights, and Measures. Take 
any of the t committees. Take the general question whether 
Congress, through its committee organization, is anything more 
than a hugely organized machine to take from the people, in 
some form or other, the last cent they will stand and give it to 
the pets and favorites of the Government. This scheme demands 
power. Has the majority power in this House? How complete 
and tyranous is their power? This scheme would deny the 
right to full and free debate on all questions. Is that denied in 
this House? To the shame of our country be it said that full 
debate is a thing of the past for the House of Representatives. 

3 numbers of men and not numbers of dollars are to 
control. 

How does the matter stand, viewed from the standpoint of 
mere numbers of people? We find the total number of laborers 
in this country in 1900 to be about 29,000,000. Of this number, 
about 7,000,000 are engaged in industrial and mechanical pursuits, 
and of this 7,000,000 fully one-third are engaged in nonprotected 
industries, leaving not exceeding four and one-half million en- 
gaged in protected industries. Now, 
to these four and one-half million laborers 


ting thatit is of benefit 
haye a high pro- 
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tective tariff, which we deny, how standsit with the twenty-four 
and one-half millions who receive no such direct benefit from this 
system? In the twenty-four and one-half million workers not en- 
gaged in protected industries are included those who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, professional pursuits, personal and do- 
mestic service, the hand trades, railroad pursuits, etc. 

If the Government intends to deal fairly and squarely with all 
interests and all people, why, in making up the great Ways and 
Means Committee of this House, should the twenty-four and one- 
half millions be entirely ignored and the interest of the four and 
one-half millions only considered, and why should the majority 
of this committee be selected from among those who believe in 
the very highest protection possible? It is true the four and one 

millions have more money. They are thoroughly organized. 
They have the finest educational system to advance their interests 
in the way of publications of different kinds, which are placed in 
the hands of each member of this House every day. 

Their centers are in the large cities of the Union. They can 
easily get together and easily devise ways and means to carry out 
their purposes. They are an effective fighting force, as they have 
both 1 5 and money to fight with. But I ask the question, if 
this Government is to be controlled by the principles of right and 
justice, how can we ignore the twenty-four and one-half millions 
of men and only pay regard to the four and one-half millions of 
men because they are well organized, well supplied with money, 
and are able toemploy and bring to their support the finest talent 
of this country? 

This presents an unjust discrimination. It has within it the 
element of injustice and should and must be repugnant to every 
true, disinterested American citizen. What is the issue between 
this vast majority on the one hand and this small mino on 
the other? I submit that to take an unbiased view of the whole 
situation as it exists to-day, and the history of political parties 
and political actions of this Government in the past, there is no 
sensible, fair-minded man who will contend for a moment that 
there is any effort anywhere, by any considerable body of men, to 
bring about a condition of free e. ; 

Of course, every man must admit, if such a thing were possible, 
that free and unrestricted commerce between men, countries, 
and nations, is an ideal state, and the end toward which all the 
nations of the world ought constantly to strive; but as matters 
now stand, it is practically impossible. 

That body of American citizens who have recognized the injus- 
tice and inequality of the high protective tariff system have 
always admitted that in collecting money through tariff regula- 
tions necessary to run this Government these duties should be so 
regulated as to stimulate American industries, and to that extent 
protect them; and it ought to be conceded by every fair-minded 
man, every man who wants to be just to the great body of con- 
sumers of this nation, that we can not collect the necessary 
amounts to run the Government through tariff taxation without 
ample protection to American industries. Isubmit itas a truth of 
the political history of this country thatit is the desire and belief 
of our people that home industries should be encouraged to enable 
them to compete in the markets of the world with foreign indus- 
tries; that our present high standard of living for our laboring 
classes should be maintained; that the present standard of wages 
received by them should, at least, not be lowered, and that our 
cour should be amply self-sustaining in all branches of trade 
an $ 

I submit this as a proposition to which the vast majority of all 
men, of all parties who wish to be fair, will subscribe, concernin, 
the tariff question: That in determining what rate of duty shall be 
collected on any given article, we should consider, first, whether it 
comes in competition with a like article of home production, if not, 
and it is one of the staples or necessaries of life, it should be ad- 
mitted free of duty; second, that if itis only ane of the comforts 
of life, it should bear a small tariff rate; and, third, if it is one of 
the luxuries of life, it should bear the highest duty. 

Now, if it is an article that comes in competition with one of 
home production, we should inquire into the labor cost of that 
article at home and abroad, compare these costs, and levy such a 
tariff duty as will amply protect the labor of this country. In 
ascertaining the labor cost, weshould seek to discover, not somuch 
what home labor receives per hour, day, week, month, or year, as 
compared with foreign, but rather what is the difference of labor 
cost represented in a given article; that is, if we consider shoes, 
what is the difference in the cost of making a pair of shoes in this 
country and the cost of making thesame or asimilar pair of shoes 
in foreign countries. If there is no difference in the labor cost, or 
if the labor cost in this country is smaller than that of foreign 
countries with reference to any given article, in levying a tariff 
cur the same rules ought to govern as stated above; in reference 
to the noncompetitive article—that is, if it be a necessary of life 
no duty; if a comfort of life, some duty; and if a luxury of life, 


the pb duty; but at all events to protect the labor of this 
country. s 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that in passing u these ques- 


pon 
tions it ought not to be left entirely in the hands of those ei 


who are directly interested in receiving the highest profits possi- 
ble. Of course, every citizen is more or less interested, because 


it affects his cost of living; but I submit that it is unfair and 


unjust to the vast army of consumers of the nation to ignore them 


entirely and leave it in the hands of those who expect to reap the 
profits of a high protective tariff to say what the tariff rate on a 
given article shall be. It is just as air to select a ways and 
means committee the majority of whom represent the highest 
tariff taxes possible, as it is to select those who do not believe in 
any tax at all. 

One would tend just as strongly to unjustly take from the great 
body of consumers as the other,to deprive the laboring man of 
the country of a just protection, with this at least in favor of the 
latter; their plan which contemplates an advantage to a vastly 
greater number of people, and on this account is more just. 

It is easy enough for a man, when he receives the direct and 
positive benefit of any system, to convince himself that that sys- 
tem is right and ought to prevail, and the universal history of 
mankind teaches us that where any system has prevailed its bene- 
ficiaries have been led to conclude that it is justand right, and 
this belief is handed down from sire to son as time runs. It is 
true of the various forms of government that have always existed 
in the Old World. 

Those who are the pets and special beneficiaries of any system 
of government are taught, and firmly believe, that benefit to be 
theirs by right, and they are ready to defend it with their prop- 
erty and their lives. They claim and believe that it is a right 
given to them by high heaven; and that God Almighty has se- 
lected them as his ministers to do justice among men. It is true 
with all the systems of slavery that have existed in all ages of the 
world. My ancestor who received the direct benefits of the sys- 
tem of slavery in this country, believed honestly and sincerely 
that that system was in favor with high heaven, and in its de- 
fense he was willing, at any time, to sacrifice property and life 
itself. So it is with this protective tariff system. Men who re- 
ceive the direct positive benefit of the system in dollars and cents 
and have seen this advantage handed down from sire to son; chil- 
dren who have grown up the constant recipients of the benefits 
of this system, who have heard it defended by their fathers, are 
taught to believe that it is right and are willing to defend it at 
great cost or sacrifice; but I submit to this House and the coun- 
try that back of all these systems is human selfishness. 

As a pretense to deceive the people, it has long been the argu- 
ment of the advocates of a high protective tariff that under this 
system home industries would be so stimulated and competition 
so rife among them that the consumers of this nation would get 
manufactured products as cheaply as the consumers of any other 
nation. This doctrine is a very plausible and logical one, and I 
believe to-day that if competition were free and unrestricted, it 
would be an actual result and it would be immaterial to either 
the manufacturing or consuming classes what the tariff rates are; 
that foreign manufactured articles would be successfully kept 
out of the American market for the plain reason that they Baad 
not compete with the home articles. And in this manner the 
consuming power of our own people would be increased, and 
likewise there would be an increased demand for the products of 
our factories. But the conduct of the protected barons of this 


g | nation has long since revealed the falsity of their pretense—that 


they desire to see the American consumer get manufactured arti- 
cles as cheaply as possible. 

When they became convinced that they had the American con- 
sumer at their mercy, through the firm establishment of a high- 
protective tariff 0 5 5 into the laws of this country, they set about, 
with their usual skill and ability, to throttle home competition, and 
thus deny to the home consumer a cheap market and secure to 
themselves the highest profits possible. They have said to the 
Republican party, You have taught the country that we are en- 
titled, as a matter of right, to the home market, but the home 
market will do us no good unless we are able to control it and keep 
up prices. We can do this by the meansof monopolies, combina- 
tions, and trusts; therefore, to enable us to get the full benefits to 
which you have taught the people we are entitled, you must favor 
us in our monopolies, combinations, and trusts.” 

What are the historical facts? Who is it that does not know 
that the trust system never boldly entered the field of American 
business life, threw down the gauntlet to all challengers, and as- 
serted its right to plunder the American people until after the 
enactment of the Dingley law in 1897, their confidence resting 
largely upon the dissensions existing in the Democratic party? 
The People have cried out mightily against these trusts. The 
Republican party has had abundant opportunity to wipe them off 
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the face of the earth so far as this country is concerned. They 

have had complete control of the Government since 1896. The 

fact that they have not done so, nor made a decent pretense 

to do so, shows that they are forced to accept the claim of the 

trusts that the home market is to be made secure to the home mann- 

facturer, which condition now only means ee insome form. 
What relief is there on behalf of 3 coun: 


relief of the people is through the courts by suppressing all un- 
lawful 8 We answer that is one remedy and 
would be effective if engaged in heartily by all departments of 
the Government having to do with the successful enforcement of 
the antitrust statute. means willing courts, willing prose- 
cuting attorneys, and willing juries. It means also the settle- 
ment of all intricate questions of law as to the rights of the 
Federal Government and the rights of State government, the 
rights of individuals, and the rights of corporations. At best, 
this means a slow, tedious remedy, and if there is a disinclination 
to act in any part of the judicial machinery, it is an entirely in- 
effectual e 
There is another remedy that the le have in their own 
x, and that is to give 
ed to the re- 
tariff rates, and to lower them so that the le, 
since they are denied home competition, can have the full benefit 


tured article. 
Shall the immense army of toilers of our nation, who have been 
ievously burdened far too long already, be forced to carry this 
en longer? Think of it! Two thousand million dollars! 
This monumental injustice! There ought not to be, there can not 
be, a cessation of the demand of our people for tariff reform 


High on has long, long served its p „ It has 
outlived its usefulness. Mr. 


pose 
when he was considering the platform of the Republican party, 

elend. dated October 11, 1859, It is 
my opinion that, just now, the revival of that (the tariff) ques- 
tion would not advance the cause itself or the man who revives it. 

“ We, the old Whigs, have been entirely beaten ont on the 
tariff question; and we shall not be able to reestablish the policy 
until the absence of it shall have demonstrated the necessity for 
it in the minds of men heretofore to it.“ 5 

In 1835 Mr. Clay, in advocating his compromise tariff measure, 
said, The true theory of protection supposed, too, that after a 
certain time the protected arts would have acquired such strength 
and protection as would enable them subsequently to stand up 
against foreign competition.” 

In 1840 Mr. Clay, in one of his speeches, made the following 
statement with reference to the tariff question: No one, Mr. 
President, in the commencement of the protective policy ever 
supposed that it was ever to be sae: We hoped and be- 
lieved that temporary protection, extended to our infant manu- 
factures, would bring them up and enable them to withstand 
competition with those of Europe. If the protective policy were 
entirely to cease in 1842 (he was speaking of the graduated de- 
crease of the tariff) it would have eitad twenty-six years from 
1816, or eighteen from 1824—quite as long as, at either of those 
periods, its friends supposed might be n ra 

In the same year Mr. Clay repeatedly stated in letters to friends 
that the protective policy was never intended to be permanent. 
In 1844, in Mr. Clay’s tours of the country, he repeated his views 
that the tariff was a temporary arrangement, which the infant 
sonar rapidly growing up to 

onger * 
In 56 in Which Mr. Clay Lepr active, in a speech 


the operation of the tariff of 1846; and, without disturbing its essen- 
tial provisions, I should like a consideration to be given to the 


of material progress during the years following, up to 1860, that 
that period 5 denominated ` all writers upon American economy 
as the period of greatest general ity and development. 

To reform the tariff in a substantial manner is the patriotic 
duty of the American people. We are 53 too large a 
revenue; we are encouraging extravagance in public expendi- 
tures at an rate. The Government has one hundred and 
fifty millions of d tied up in national banks upon which the 
people get not one cent of interest. The people are getting restive 
everywhere, 

They are asking themselves the question, if this system is to be 
p tual, if we are to be continually plundered in this manner 

y the laws of our Government, then we are entitled to have this 
money 2 in our ive localities. And every imaginable 
scheme for expending the public treasure is now being advocated. 
These schemes have their birth in the despair of the people for 
relief from burdensome taxation, and the sense of fair play that 
dwells in every true American heart is asserting itself. 

I believe that two wrongs never make a right, that if we wrong- 
fully collect money from the it is not proper to wro: y 
spend it among the people and thus bribe them to accept the first 
wrong. The true remedy, the just remedy, is to reform the tariff 
and quit hoarding up large sums of moneyin the Treasury. Cut 
down expenses to an economical basis, reform the tariff in the in- 
terest of the consumers of the nation so that not only will the 
Government not heap up unnecessary treasure in her vaults, but 
the consumers of the nation shall be enabled to keep in their 

kets their own money and buy the necessaries and comforts of 

e and not be required to take this money out of their pockets 
and put it into the pockets of the manufacturing trusts of this 
nation. tariff for revenue only is the only true basis, and ul- 
timately will be adopted because in the end the right will prevail. 

The amendments were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a 
third time; and it was y read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Joxxs of Washington, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. 48000. Me Saber, 5 uiry. 
i 5 er, a parliamen quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I should like to ask if this is still District 
day; and if so, I would ask that Senate bill 5583 be resumed and 
that the reading of it be completed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that it is still District day, and while it is in order to 
call i gy ca business, the matter that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] desires to call up is one upon which the 
previous question has been ordered, and it is also privileged out- 
side of that. The Chair will be delighted to recognize the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin later. 

EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES VESSELS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, resuming the consideration 
of the bill S. 2263, I wish to yield to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Luckie] ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman can not do that save by unani- 
mous consent, as the previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimous consent that we may 
have twenty minutes’ debate on this bill, upon the subject-matter 
of the bill, ten minutes to be allotted to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and ten minutes on this side. 
eo MADDOX. Is that the special order that is before the 

ouse? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to know if this bill is 
open to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. The previous question has been 


manhood, would not much | ordered 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I think I shall be able before we get 
through to give what the gentleman wishes. I think I under- 
stand what itis. The gentleman will be satisfied when we come 
to have a vote on the bill. 

SMALL. I would like to have five minutes. 
OSVENOR. I can not yield any more time, The bill 
has already been talked to death. 
. Is there objection? 
Mr. SMALL. I object. Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Then, I ask for a vote. 
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Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered upon 
— bill, and the 5 from Ohio asks unanimous consent 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I withdraw my objection, on the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio that the bill has already 
been talked to death. I want to see it buried to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that there be ten 8 debate on a side upon the bill. 
Is there 1 s ot a viel 80 0 ] The Chair hears none. 
oe e R. to the gentleman from Michigan 

r. Lu 


fe verre. Mr. Speaker, it is par ig ofa 8 in- 
5 to be able to have some 


have been 
behest of the 


Other measures of vast im 
country, and some of them affecting the whole country, have 
poen 0 neglected and shoved aside here, as we have heard 

time to time; but three of the m 
hoen before this ha 
of one oe 
reasona e 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and a Fiske in just 
ten minutes, without notice incest that it was to 


by the War De ent or the Navy De 
come from the Naval Committee or the Military Affairs 
tee, but it comes from the Committee on Merchant Aae and 
Fisheries, and it was introduced into the Senate and passed there, 
and is now being pushed here strictly as a measure for private in- 
terests and for no other real consideration. 

Now, in that connection I have not time to discuss it at length 
or fully; but to summarize the objections, let me read to you 
what the late Secretary of War, ae Root, said in regard to this 
identical measure. He said, in an offi ‘communication to ‘the 
Senate: 


Now, in 1901 the Government paid $4,500,000 for this class of 
transportation. Last year the War De ent alone paid 
mi, 000. We haye not the figures for the avy Department. I if 

the estimate of Secretary Root is correct, if opinio: 
justified by the facts (there is no time to discuss it or prove it, 
but it was a deliberate official communication erent this oi 
tion) then the service which cost half a million 
for the War Department alone will ee eee fof 
dollars under this law. That is a clear bounty and gift out of the 
ee. of the peo pepe of the United States to a few shipowners 
ho have declined to spread the benefits a little bit by accepting 

han W that the shi herd which they receive this gratuity 
should at least be manned sailors. They will have 
an absolute peer and aa can charge what they choose, and 
there will be no check upon them except a very ineffectual one, 
to which I will refer in a moment. 

Now, here is a statement of Rear-Admiral Converse, of the 
Navy Department, in regard to this bill: 

do not think t en 
1 55 FFF od waste be the one to pay all the 


and I do not think 
t should have to en its estimates for 


a means for carrying American coal in Peroni ye 


erican bottoms whenever th 
over the price offered by foreign 
tain percentage. 


Now, in the House in the last Congress a measure of this kind 
was introduced at the request of the vessel owners themselves, 
giving them a preference of sim aply 10 per cent over foreign ves- 
sels, and they were satisfied with that. This year they refused 


ips, said advance to be by a cer- 


can be obtained ata e eee wry. 
limited 


to accept four several amendments in the Senate offered to this 
bill, giving them a preference of 25 per cent, opra 75 per 


cent, or a Pee ene so you see how bold they have become in 
In the Fifty-seventh Congress they were humble 
mendicants, asking modest alms; now they stand upon their 
strict rights, demand an absolute monopoly, and refuse to acce 
any limitations whatever. They are the sturdiest and most 
termined set of beggars that I have ever seen in my brief 
ence in the Con of the United States. [A lauso on the 
Democratic side. i Two years ago they were pl and gratified 
at the idea of receiving a 10 per cent advance, and now will 
not permit an amendment of 50 per cent or even 100 percent. It 
was my intention to offer an amendment here, and I shall pare 
it sent to the desk and ask for its consideration, even tho 
Mot . peculiar rules consideration of it shall be denied. tin as 
follows: 


In section 1, at the end thereof, insert: “Provided, That sect rf 
paid to such vessels shall not exceed the rates which may be offered by 
eign vessels by more than 50 per cent.” 


their deman 


that the ad iep Cones noosa dese è are excessive and un- 
reasonable he may revert to the old law Mic TAARA Ons KORTA 
This might seem like some check upon extortion, but the Senate 
has refused and the House committee has refused to place any 
percentage limitation upon the charges to be made, not even 100 
per cent aboye the rates offered in open competition, and 3 de- 
clared purpose of the act being to subsidize shipping, 
the President will not feel authorized to limit them to any par- 
ticular amount. 


since Congress will zadara ia 55 
to these ian are matters which can not 
receive arent of the President; and if this ship 


personal 
lobby could come here, asit has done, and, in the face of the oppo- 
sition of the Administration itself, at the beginning of this 

gress cow down the emer of that Administration and make 
them aceede to their demands to this extent, what will that lobby 
ees in doing with the underlings in the War Department and 


vy Department who will have the of these contracts? 
e on the Democratic side. ‘| The President will never 
hear of the contracts until scandals fester and burst and the reek- 


ing corruption comes to the surface. The House committee has 
been far more complacent, to use a mild adjective, toward these 
gentlemen than eyen the Senate was, for the bill as it came to us 
contained the following provision, which I shall submit as an 
amendment, and which I understand I have the consent of the 
aor aaa from Ohio to propose as an amendment to the bill, 
namely: 
In section 1, at the end t insert: “Pro That 
ə made by such ramen hee reek ate or the 8 


shall b or transportation 
and 8 than are made by such vessels for like goods for rivate parties or 
companies.“ 


other pekir Bes ire to offer 
and ask leave to takai aaee is as follows: 
Provid Selo 
9 FTTFFFCTFTTVVTVVWVVGGTGWWW hy Araria 


This is e toot by the fact, gentlemen of the House, that 
the seventeen vessels on the Pacific Ocean which are now carry- 
ing our commerce are manned exclusively by Chinese sailors, and 
they work for about one-quarter of what 1 sailors will 
work for, and therefore the results of this bill, if passed, will be 
not only to increase the freight charges 300 per 
Root is right, but to give the whole benefit thereof to about half a 
dozen se Te ip ies, who are not willing to share a portion of 
the benefits erect with American sailors and American seamen. 
[Applause.] These, Mr, Speaker, are some of the objections 
sinh exist to the proposed law; but I confess my feeling of utter 
ate essness in opposition to this measure when I the ab- 

wiht of this House to the ship lobby in the vote of last 

, when it voted down my amendment to the iy com 
providing that no plan should be reported or 

— called for subsidies out of the United States Troas- 

Our Republican friends voted almost solidly against that 

amendment, and hence went on record as to support a 

approves their course next No- 


ber measure. 
Tha Tane 1a mado ana tt is for tho alostorato to dedide, 
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This bill is a subsidy measure, pure and simple. The majority 
justify themselves on the ground that it is necessary to do some- 
Se pedis 33 . . Da in the nature me 

„ nothing but an inadequate, sporadic, and expensive trea 
ment of the problem of aiding our merchant marine. Concedin 
that our merchant marine should be fostered, our efforts shoul 
be bended in an honest, patriotic endeavor to adopt a policy at 
once constitutional and reasonable, and broad and comprehensive 
enough to cover the whole subject. In our report upon the Gard- 
ner commission bill (H. R. 7056) we recommended the plan of dis- 
criminating duties as adopted by the First Con of the United 
States, which proved a complete success in bui aing 5 our mer- 
chant marine and which was indorsed by the Republican national 
platform of 1896; but our opponents object to that plan upon the 
ground that we must first abrogate certain trade treaties with 

oreign nations, among them, for example, the treaty with Russia. 

If we needed any excuse or justification for the repeal of that 
treaty we could readily find it in the insolent manner in which 
our rights under the first clause of the treaty are violated with 
respect to our Jewish fellow-citizens, 

I desire to call attention in the most emphatic manner that our 
treaty with Russia is being violated every day by the manner in 
which she refuses to honor popora issued by our Government 
and carried by our Jewish fellow-citizens, simply and solely be- 
cause of their religious belief. 

It became my duty recently to investigate this subject in con- 
nection with the application made to me by a widow lady of the 
city of Detroit, who desired to visit her sons who are living in a 
certain city in Russia and all of whom, like their mother, are re- 
spectable, law-abiding, and well-to-do people. I visited the Rus- 
sian embassy and found that under no circumstances would a 
pospan issued to a Jewess receive official recognition or be prop- 
erly honored by the Russian officials. 

At our own State Department I was confronted with a circular 
containing the following: 

EE eee E E ate 
—— 3 * tims to Pring 5 ot this restriction, it 
is only pet warn those who are in the category to which they refer that 
it has not able to secure from the Russian Government uniform treat- 
ment for all American travelers in Russia without regard to their religious 
belief or place of birth. 

Surely this is a most humiliating confession to be made by the 
greatest and most powerful government in the world with refer- 
ence to the very point upon which weare the most sensitive. One 
of the foundation stones of American liberty and of the American 
Republic is religious freedom and equality of privileges in the ex- 
ercise thereof. And yet we find one large and powerful class of 
American citizens absolutely barred from one of the important 
rights of American citizenship wholly on account of their religious 
belief. 

Astounded at finding this condition of affairs I turned to the 
treaty between the United Statesand Russia, which was executed 
December 18, 1832. For three-quarters of a century this treaty 
is supposed to have been in force, and yet the very first provision 
thereof is being constantly violated by the Russian Government. 
The first article provides: 

Inhabitants of their respective states shall mutually have privileges to 
enter the ports, places, and rivers of the territories of each party wherever 
Toren commerce is permitted. They shall be at liberty to sojourn and re- 
side in all parts whatsoever of said territories in order toattend to their 
affairs, and they shall enjoy to that effect the same security and protection 
as natives of the epar Mba they reside, on condition of their submit- 
ting to the laws and o; nces there prevailing. 

It will be noticed that this treaty makes no distinctions between 
different classes of American citizens only so long as they be law- 
abiding. No exceptions or reservations are contained in its lan- 
guage which by any construction, however strained, can warrant 
the Russian Government in heaping insult and humiliation upon 
Jewish-American citizens by turning them back from the gates 
because of their admirable adherence to the religious faith which 
has come down to them from their fathers, and which under all 
manner of persecution they have clung to and cherished for many 
centuries. 

And therefore, Mr. Speaker, in passing I desire to express here 
and now, A penn my profound sympathy with and entire ap- 
proval of the resolution introduced into this House on the 4th da 
of last January by the honorable gentleman from New Yor 
[Mr. GoLDFOGLE], which reads as follows: 


, except by special 


or ete abroad, and tha‘ 
epartment of this 
1 of Russia such uni- 


such 
diplomatic tiations to be se . to secure, W N e 
means 9f treaty or otherwise, the honoring and the uniform recognition by 


the Russian Government and its authorities of American 
tive of the 
every law. abi 


such provisions in ay oe between the United States and Russia as are 
spirit and intent of this resolution. 


This is a wise, just, and patriotic resolution, and does honor to 
the conservatism and self-restraint of the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, who is justly indignant at the undeserved 
odium and unmerited 5 placed upon citizens of the Jewish 
faith by this unwarranted discrimination on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government. ‘ 

It will be noticed that this resolution does not deal with nor 
even call attention to the barbarous policy pores by Russia 
toward her own subjects of Jewish faith. It deals only with 
the rights of American citizens, I do not care to dwell pres 
upon the shocking brutalities and awful outrages perpetrate 
upon the Jews in Russia. The Government of Russia may not 
be directly msible for these barbarous and inhuman practices, 
but the undoubted fact that the Russian Government treats the 
Jew largely as an outcast and in many respects not entitled to 
the rights of citizenship unquestionably incites and encourages 
the bigoted mob to vent its bloodthirsty propensities upon the 
helpless and unoffending Israelites. Woeful and pitiful as is the 
condition of those helpless and unoffending people, they are within 
the jurisdiction of the Russian Government, and it is beyond our 
power to do more than to protest in the name of humanity and 
civilization against the massacres and outrages, and thus help to 
aber a sentiment which may penetrate even to the heart of 

ussia. 

But in matters pertaining to the rights and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizens we have full authority and power, and it is the duty 
of our Government to act. No justification can be pleaded nor 
excuse given for selecting out from the great body of American 
citizens, with all their different creeds and beliefs, the Jewish 
citizen and placing upon him alone the ban of exclusion, insult, 
and obloquy. They are the most peaceful and the least violent 
of all our citizens. Crimes of violence are very rarely committed 
by Jews, and seldom are they found in our prisons or in our alms- 
houses. They area quiet, inoffensive, industrious, peaceable, law- 
abiding population. They do not ask to go to Russia to plot against 
the Government or to breed disturbance, or even to agitate for 
greater recognition of their natural rights, but only on the 
ful errands of business or of paternal, maternal, or brotherly or 
sisterly affection. It is not pretended that they would interfere 
with the Government in any way or disturb the peace of the Em- 
pire, but it appears their only offense is that their faith is obnox- 
ious to the ruling powers. 

Under these circumstances the reflection and odium arising 
from their exclusion is not so much upon them as upon our Gov- 
ernment. The ignominy is cast upon the American name, for we 
ask these privileges only for American citizens. It is not a ques- 
tion of Jew or Gentile; it is a question of American citizenship. 
Our efforts in behalf of the Israelites is not intended to be disre- 
spectful toward the Russian Government, but arises from a just 
and proper desire that our citizensshould be received abroad with 
entire respect as such citizens and should be received in Russia 
on the same footing as in other countries and as the Russians are 
received in the United States. 

It is the greatest glory of our institutions and the secret of 
our unexampled progress that all our citizens are equal before 
the law, and when one of our citizens is dishonored abroad un- 
justly our Government to that extent is dishonored. It is in the 
spirit involved in this thought that this matter should be taken 
up by our Government. Every citizen in America is a sovereign 
and every sovereign equal. A large body of our sovereigns are 
discriminated against. humiliated insulted, derided, and ostracised 
and excluded from the rights secured to them by our solemn 
treaty by one of the great powersof theearth. This is a disgrace 
to the Government of the United States. 

Think of it,sir! One of the men thus humiliated and insulted is 
a Senator of the United States, one of the most brilliant and ac- 
complished citizens of this Republic. Several of the honorable 
and most respected and intellectual Members of this body belong 
to that ancient and honorable race. Tens of thousands of our 
most honored, respected, influential, and affluent citizens, and 
hundreds of thousands of our most industrious, peaceable, law- 
abiding, faithful, and honorable people are classed by a foreign 
and otherwise friendly power as unfit to travel or sojourn within 
her borders. As an American Representative, with all the power 
at my command, I protest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost beyond belief that the Government of 


> | a civilized people in the twentieth century should maintain such 


barbarous and proscriptive practices, and it is quite beyond belief 
that the United States of America should submit to it with re- 
spect to a great body of her honorable citizens. 
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How loud would be the protests and clamor if Ep ians or 
Catholics or Presbyterians or Methodists, being citizens of the 
United States, were excluded by Russia simply because of their 
religious belief! The nation would instantly be in a ferment, 
amounting almost to war. And now, sir, why should not our 
Government, with great respect, but firmly and resolutely, insist— 
not simply urge but insist—that our citizens of the Hebrew faith 
shall have equal, absolutely equal, rights or break off all treaty 
connections? Is it because they are dangerous citizens? No. To 
their everlasting honor be it said there are no anarchists of Jewish 
faith, no plotters against human kind, nor even against human 
governments. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States hold sacred the 
religious belief of the citizen, and the full power of the Govern- 
ment should be exerted to protect him in that belief and to pre- 
serve that peculiar sacredness and to save it from degradation 
and insult in whatever part of the world he may be. e name 
Jew or Gentile does not appear in the Russian treaty, and the 
Russian Government has no right to proscribe the one and admit 
the other when both are alike citizens of the United States and 
entitled to all the protection of our laws and treaties. 

It may be no concern of ours if Russia deliberately chooses to 
continue a course of bigotry and religious hatred so far as the 
administration of her internal affairs is concerned, but when she 
bids defiance to the Great Seal of the United States upon our 
passports and flings it back in the faces of our sovereign citizens, 
solely because of their religious belief, it is time for our Govern- 
ment to make representations to the Russian Government so 
strong, so clear, and so convincing as to produce a change. 

There has never been a time in our history so opportune, so ap- 
propriate as the present. Not that we would take advantage of 

ussia’s present trouble, but she is ostentatiously seeking our 
friendship. Let her then show herself friendly. t her at least 
seek to understand the fundamental genius of our institutions; 
let her at least comprehend that each one of our honest and 
law-abiding citizens stands upon the same plane with every 
O aaa is entitled to the same privileges, both at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope and trust that the resolution of 
the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE] will 
be reported favorably by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
we shall unanimously adopt the same in this House, and that in 
compliance with the letter and the spirit thereof the President 
will proceed to carry out its mandate. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as in the case of the treaty with Russia, so 
with our treaties with all of the other powers of the earth which 
stand in the way of our adopting the discriminating-duty plan 
for the relief of our merchant marine. It is a reasonable justifi- 
cation for the denouncement of those treaties. under the terms 
thereof severally, that those treaties have proved an injury to one 
of the greatest and most important of our industries, and that it 
is essential to 5 and well-being that we should re- 
sume at least one- of our carrying trade. The discriminating- 
duty plan would result in building up a profitable business for 
our ships, while the present bill takes money out of the Treasury 
to Bey them for running light. 

he SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment 77 8 by the committee as a substitute. 

Mr. GROS OR. I ask the House to defeat that amend- 
ment. 

The gna being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCKING. There was such a noise just now when the 
vote was being taken that we did not understand what was the 
effect of the yote. 

The SPEAKER. The vote was upon the amendment proposed 
Mae committee to this bill, striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting as a substitute what was read. Upon the 
vote that amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. VENOR. And now the question recurs on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 


The SPEAKER. The question recurs on ordering the Senate | Th 


bill to a third reading. 

a LUCKING, When will the vote be taken on my amend- 
men 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s amendment is not pending. 

Mr. LUCKING. I asked unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment, which the gentleman from Ohio assured me should be con- 
sidered, might be submitted. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why, Mr. Speaker, that has been submit- 
ted and voted down. 

Mr. LUCKING. When? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now; it has been voted out of the bill. 

Mr. LUCKING. Let us have a clear statement of this matter; 
we have plenty of time. I do not understand the effect of the 
vote just taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Give us a fair deal. 


Mr. LUCKING. The Speaker will do that. I am simply in- 
quiring as to the parliamentary situation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not quite understand what 
his colleague [Mr. W1LLLAMs of Illinois] means by a fair deal.“ 


(Laughter. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, I beg pardon; I was addressing 
the gentleman from Ohio; that is all. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Clerk will again 
read the committee amendment for the instruction of the House. 
The amendment reported by the committee, to strike out all 
„ use and insert a substitute, was again 


The SPEAKER. The amendment just read to the House, 
known as the committee amendment, has just been voted on and 


rejected. 

Mr. LUCKING. That leaves the Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. Precisely. 

Mr. LUCKING. Now, I ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER, The question is now upon ordering the Senate 
bill to a third reading, and the previous question is operating. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LUCKING. To ask unanimous consent to submit the 
amendment marked, I think, No. 3 or 4, relating to the nativity 
of seamen en on United States vessels, 

The SPE R. The gentleman from 8 [Mr. Luoz- 
ING] asks unanimous consent to submit an amendment. 

r. GROSVENOR. I object. We can not go into the Chinese 
question . 

The SPE . The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. SULZER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I move to 
recommit the bill with instructions. 

The SPA pa 5 gentleman ae not the sor 1 2 

u , and the bill is not in a recommittable stage. u 9 
: e question being taken on ordering the bill toa third — 
ing, it was agreed to, there being on a division ayes 136, noes 99. 

e bill was accordingly read the third time. 
a SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of the 

il. 

Mr. LUCKING. Mr. Speaker, can I be recognized now for the 
a a of moving to recommit the bill with instructions? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recognized. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move to recommit the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of 
order. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Luckine] had risen 
from his place and addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan addressed the 
Chair, but he was not recognized for the purpose he stated. He 
was informed by the Chair that he was not. Recognition is now 
due, under all the rules, to the gentleman in charge of the bill; 
and, therefore, the Chair has recognized the gentleman from Ohio 
Ot LUOKING. Mr, Speak liamentary inquiry, i 

r. . Speaker, a parliamen inquiry, in per- 
fect respect to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, and the Chair responds with per- 
fect respect to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCKING. Was not that rule of this House adopted for 
the purpose of giving the opposition an opportunity to test some 
questions? 

The SPEAKER. Not at all—— 

Mr. LUCKING. It would seem as if the object of the rule was 
bap Sg that kind. 

The SPEAKER, The object of the rule was to give the House 
a chance to cure a mistake, if perchance any had been made in 
the engrossment of a bill, ora mati 605 it. The debate from 
time to time, as the Chair recalls it, been along that line. 
The Chair wishes to be perfectly fair to the gentleman. The 
present occupant of the chair, the Speaker of the House, follows 
the usual rule that has obtained ever since he has been a Member 
of the House, that the Chair chooses whom he will recognize, 
at is the universal rule. 

Mr. LUCKING, When only one 

TheSPEAKER. According to the parliamentary usages. Ina 
body of 386 men it would be impossible to proceed in a practical 
way and do otherwise, and the Chair will go further and say to 
the gentleman, to be exactly fair to him, that other things being 
even, or anything near even, if there be a question, under present 
conditions, in the closing hours, the Chair has a perfect right, 
following the parliamentary precedents of all ies, to prefer 
some one with whom, 75 7558 the Chair is in sympathy, or 
upon the Chair's side of the House. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] is recognized. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move to recommit the bill, aud upon 
that I demand the previous question. 

The SP The gentleman from Ohio moves to recommit 
the bill, and upon that moves the previous question. 
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answered “ present 18, not voting 137, as follows: 
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The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the a; Smith, Wm. Alden Sullivan, N. Y. W. Williamson, 
appeared to have it. f di fe — Sulloway, Warner wi An 
. LUCKING demanded a division. Albert. Watson, 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 128, noes 104, Stafford, Tirrell” Weisse, 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. Stanley, Trimble. Williams, Miss. 
Mr. CURTIS and others demanded the yeas and nays. So the previous question was ordered. 
The yeas and nays were or The following ditional pairs were announced: ‘ 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 127, nays 99,| Until further notice: ; 


Mr. Stump with Mr. CALDWELL. 
Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. GILBERT. 


YEAS—127, “5 7 aarp of the day: 
| ; — Parker, r. SMITH of New York with Mr. McDrrmorr. 
435 Drives Peco, Patterson, Ps, Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. SWANSON. 
Adams, Wis. pane $ Kyle, yne, Mr, DALZELL with Mr. BARTLETT, 
5 Landis,Chas.B. P Mass Mr. Gmsox with Mr. GaRRER. 
Babes Evans, Lanning, ve pny Mr. Capron with Mr. SLAYDEN. 
Bartholdt, Foraioy, Lawrence, 5 Mr. JENKINS with Mr. Lamar of Florida. 
i Foster, Littis geld —— : Mr. Foss with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN: 
Bing Hainer . va. Loudenslager Smith To 5 oo 3 s —.— h Mr 
a. ; „Lowa . Brown of Pennsylvania wit . FITZPATRICK, 
— Siler . ee Smith Samuel W. | Mr, WRIGHT with Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississi 
Bont G McCleary, Minn. Bonth —5 ee 5 Mr. ae 
ersock, McCreary, r. POWERS of Maine wi . RUSSELL. 
— 8 2 — S 5 Mr. LONGWORTH with Mr. SHERLEY. 
Grosvenor, Mahon, Sterling, Mr. Burton with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
Brown, Wis. Hamil 2 ploros, Minn. Mr. LITTAVER with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
Burkek Haugen Martin, ° Thomas Iowa Mr. CALDERHEAD with Mr. BADGER. 
Compe Hemenway, Miller, T 1 5 — . of Sper peice with Mr. eras 
Casse urn, or, an Voor! r. HUMPHREY of Washington with Mr. BOWIE, 
Castor, Hildebran t, Honde. —— d Mr. Largan with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana, 
: Mo Wachter, Mr. KENNEDY with Mr. LEWIS. 
Currier,§ Howell, N.J. Neodbain, Wen Mr. McCarruy with Mr. RIxxx. 
Davis, Minn. u Olmsted, Wiley, N. J. Mr. Scorr with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 
Deemer, Hull, — Otis, ¥ Mr aprons 5 : 
Doug ones, en, oung. T. WOODYARD wi . ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
Draper, = ciliate Mr. Henar with Mr. STANLEY. 
NAYS—99. Mr. MORRELL with Mr. Cocknax of New York, until after 
Adamso Gillespie, Lindsay, Sh recess. 
toon Goldfogle, Little, Simay On this bill: 
Bankhead, Granger, Livernash, Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts with Mr. HARDWICK. 
Basset — 2 Smith, Ry. Mr. Hesry of Connecticut with Mr. Lams, 
Bell, Cal. Harrison, McAndrews, Snook, Mr. Drxon with Mr. FINLEY. 
Benny, Hay, McLain, Southall, The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 
powers: fem Tex. . — e The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bascoox). The question is 
— Hitchcock, Mad T, now on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, to recommit. 
Brousea: Hopkins, yan Tate, The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
| 2 2 pie ES — nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 
Burnett,” Hughes, N.J. Page, Thomas, N. O. Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
Candler, Humphreys, Miss. Patterson, N. O. U The House divided; and there were—ayes 87, noes 124, 
5 SpR, e DD 1 Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 
Lou berd. —— Va. i Wallace, Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 
Crowley, Kehoe, 828 Dee Webb, 4 Peg yeas and nays nes 5 
Armond, Keliher, i e question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 126 
Dickerman, Bun n 5 ar Wilson, m answered present” 14, not voting 142, as follows: ` 2 
itzgerald. Kluttz, Searboroug’ ynn, 
r, . Shackleford, Lezor YEAS—99. 
EEN : Adamso Gill Litt 
Gomer Lind, Sheppard, Baker, * Goldfogis, Heeg h, Sima’ 
ANSWERED PRESENTS. Bassett, ranger, 
Beall, Tex, Gregg, Lucking, Smith, Ky. 
Bode, ovens Mann, Slayden, Bell, Cal. Harrison, eam, Smith’ N. 
Cockran, N. T. Hardwick, Miers, Ind. Sullivan, Mass. any, Hay, McLain, Snook’ 
Dalzell, Henry, Conn. Pierce, Wade. Bowers, reat Saag McNary, Son 
Davidson, Jenkins, Powers, Me. 3 Hill, Miss. Macon, Spight, 
Denny, Legare, Ruppert, B Hitchcock, paddox, § 5 
\ Broussard, op Mayna: Sulzer, 
NOT VOTING—197. Brundidge, Houston, ` Moon, Tenn. Tate, 
Darragh. Hermann, Morrell, Bute anhaa J Thaver 
Davey, La Hinshaw, Mudd, Candler, Hum É Patterson, N.O. Thomas, N. C. 
Davis, Fla. ‘urdock, Cassing’ James, Patterson,Tenn. Un 
Dayton, day, Nevin, Clark, Johnson. Pon, Vandiver, 
Hughes, W. Va. Palmer. Cowherd, Jones, Va. 0, Van Duzer, 
Dixon, Humphrey, Wash. Pearre, ley, ehoe, a 
7 H De Armond, Keliher, Randell, Tex. Webb, 
Emerich, A Pinckney, D tchin, Claude el, Wiley, Ala. 
Finley. Jackson, Md Prince, Field, 2, Robinson, Ind. Wi Ti 
Fitzpat Ransdell, Finley, Eluttz, Ryan, flson, N. Y. 
Flood, 5 Reid, Fi d, Lamar, Mo. Scarborough, vnn. 
Foss, Tome Rhea, Gaines, Tenn. Lind, Shackleford, Zenor 
Foster, III. Kitchin, Wm. W. Richardson, T, y, Sheppard, 
meh — ime NAYS—1%. 
Garber, b, Rixey, Acheson, Deemer, Gillet, N. Y. 
Gardner, Mass. Landis, Frederick Robb, Brooks, Doug gills 
ner, Mich. r; bertson, Adams, Wis. Brown, Wis. Draper, Goel 
Gibson, a Robinson, Ark. x urke, Dresser, Graf, 
ilbert, Le 9 Allen, Burkett, Dunwell, reene, 
Gillett, Cal. Littauer, Russell, 5 Calderhead, Dwight, Grosvenor, 
p 
= ow 
Goulden, mer, Sherley, 8 Flack, 
McCarthy, Bishop, Cooper, Pa. F H A 
8 McDermott,  Shober, Bon Cousins, Foster, t Hildebran 
* Mahoney, g Currier, ter 
earst rsock, W. v. 
H Meyer, La. Smith, N. Y. Rane Davis, Gardner N. J. Howell, N. 2 
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owel, Utah McCall, Otis, Rodenberg, - Tawney, Wachter, 

Hor = McCarthy, Otje: Shiras, £ 2 Thomas, Iowa W 

Hull, McCleary, Minn. Overstreet, Smith, DL Spalding, Townsend, Wiley, N. J. 

Jones, Wash. McCreary, Pa. Parker, 7 Steenerson, Van Voorhis, 

d, McLachlan, Patterson, Pa. Smith, Samuel W. Sterling, Volstead, Wright, 

Kna: McMorran, Payne, Smith, Pa. Steyens, Minn. Vreeland, Young. 

Kno Mahony Porter, NAYS_97 

2 Marshall, Roberts, Badger. G Little, 

Lafean, Martin, Rodenberg, Baker.“ gelddele Livernash, 

Landis, Miller, Shiras, 3 Granger, d. Smith, Ky. 

Lanning, - Minor, Smith, III. Beall, 5 A L 8 

Lawrence, Iowa Bell, Cal. aon, McAndrews, Snook, 

ey. Moon, Pa. Smith, Samuel W. Benny, Hay. M 

Littlelteld, x EEES R Bowers, Hi Tex. McNary, 5 ight, 

è „ Dorris, Southeriok, : Bill, ee) mah ae 

Lovering, Olmsted, Spalding, : Hopkins, = Ma ard Tate, 

Brun: oon, nn s 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—14 idge, Hughes, .J. Padgett, Thomas, N O. 
Conner, Bardeick Miers, Candler, James, Pa N.C. - Vandiver, 
Henry,Conn. Powers, Me. Sarg choco 2 yan 5 

1 95 i = Cowherd, Kehoe, Randell, Tex. Webb. 

NOT VOTING—12. Crowley, Keliher, ae Ransdell, La. Wiley, 

Grae Peet TNI, Ohio Dione so aioe Robinson, Ind. Wilson, N. Y. 

Banha pee Feanedy, Finley 2 Mo. Scar Zenor. 

arthalde Kitchin, Wm. W. rald, Lamb, — 

Bartlett, Fitzpatrick, Lamar, Fla. Gaines, Tenn. Lind, see 

Beidler, Flood, Lamb, 85 5 Lindsay, Sh 

Landis, Frederic. 4 H 

et 5 Foster, Il. Lester, SESW SEED SSREER RAE 

Brown Pa, f ion Campbe Dovener Niers. Ind. Saam Mass. 

i medad potay Garber, 122 5 5 2 55 Hardwick, 3 Wanger 

Burgess, — Longworth, > Jackson, Ohio Sila 

Burleigh, Gibson, er, NOT VOTING—142. 

parton, Gilbert, McDermott, l 

Butler, Mo. Gillett, Cal. Mahoney, Adamson, Emerich, Kitchin, Wm. W. bb, 

Butler, Pa. Glass, ö paar oA Aiken, Fitzpatrick, Lamar, Fla. 

Gooch, Meyer. ‘Ames, Flood, Landis, Frederick Robinson, Ark. 

Caldwell, Goulden, Morrell, cad, Foss, Legare, ý 

Ca: Griffith, Mudd, Bartlett, Foster, III. Lester, Russell, 

Clayton, Griggs, Murdock, Benton, Fowler, Lever, Soo 

Mo Gudger, Nevin, Bo Fuller, Lewis, Seu 8 

Cockran, N. Y. Hamiin’ Palmer, Bradley. Garber, Littauer, Sherley, 

Conne Hearst, Pearre, Bro Pa. Gardner, Mass. Li Sh 

Cooper, pata De Perkins, Gardner, Longworth, Sho 

Cooper, Wis. Hepburn, Pierce, Buckman, Gibson, Lorimer, Sibley, 

Cromer, Hermann, Sencar CHER Gilbert, Lovering, Slemp, 

Crum A Bins W. Pries Burleigh, Suat; CaL McDermott, — wie Alden 

Darrag Hughes W.Va, Rhen, Batler, Mo Gould Me 1 — 

Davey, La. Humphrey, Wash. Richardson, Ala, 7 1 * veh? Sperry 

Davi Hun Richardson, Tenn. Woodyard. Caldwell, Griggs, Mudd, Stafford, 

Davis, Fla. Hunter, Rider, Capron, udger, Murdock, Stanley, 

Da Jackson, Md. Rixey, Clayton, Ha: Nevin, Sullivan, N. Y. 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. all. 3 too te ye 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: Cooper, Tex. Hepburn, ker, bott, 

For this day: Cooper, Wis. Hi Patterson, Tenn. Taylor, 
Mr. Drxoy with Mr. HAMLIN. He SE gal Perkinz Trimble, 
Mr. HEPBURN with Mr. BANKHEAD. man. Relda⸗ x Pierce, Wadsworth, 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 88 n 5 pa m 
See SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage | Barresi 1 Powers, Mass. n, 

of the bill. 5 Hun 5 ince, Weisse, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore announced | Davis, Fla. Hunter, d, Williams, Miss 
that the ayes seemed to have it, Dinsmore, —— * ry — 

Mr. J. Division, Mr. Speaker. ixon, Kennedy, Richardson, Tenn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 115, noes 94. Dougherty, Ketcham, ey, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, Icall for tellers. I 


withdraw the demand. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 124, nays 97, 
answered present 18, not voting 142, as follows: 


YEAS—124. 
Ach Cousins, Hamilton, 
Adams, Pa. Curtis, : Hemenwa: 
8 Davis, Minn. Gent 
beoek, Demon Hill, Conn 
Bartholdt, Draven: Hogg. 
tes, à Howell, N.J. 
Beidler, Drisco! Howell, Utah 
pein Buh 
$ J ones, Wash. 
Bor Evans, Kinkaid, 
Bou Flack, Kna 
Bowersock, Fordne Knope 
WW 
Brooks, Gaines, W. Va. Lafean, 5 
Burke,” Gillet, N Y Lannizg, 
Bur! Gillett, Mass. Lawrence, 
Calderhead, Goebel, Lilley, 
Cassel, Graff, Littlefield, 
Castor, Greene, Loud, 
Cooper, Pa. Grosyenor, Loudenslager, 


BE 


uD i 


È 


8 
8 


joy: 


Í 


— 


í 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Waxdnn with Mr. ADAMSON., 

For the balance of the day: 

Mr. Lovxnixd with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee, 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. Pov. 

For the vote: 

Mr, HavGen with Mr. Grices. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


EUGENE PATENAUDE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4578) for 
the relief of Eugene Patenaude, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

On motion of Mr. Fostzr of Vermont, the Senate amendments 
were agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Foster of Vermont, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


USE OF COLORADO RIVER FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing Senate joint resolution, which the Clerk will rt, a similar 
resolution from the House committee being upon the Calendar. 


i\ 


— — — 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joet resolution (8. R. 71) requesting the Secretary of the Interior to 
institute an investigation relative to the use of the waters of the Colorado 
River — N and to report to Congress thereon. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary o . Interior is hips 
stitute an investigation of and to the 

tions involved in connection with 

River for ti 


present and 
future a tors and users thereof ts 
Putare appropriators perpetual righ Sin tha une ot said 
TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, read the 
third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. Withoutobjection, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote will be laid upon the table. 
There was no objection, 


ACCEPTING BUST OF WASHINGTON FROM COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 
AND OTHERS. 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 


1 a reproduction of the bust of Washington from cer- 


of Co to the donors therefor, 
ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pa sale ir mp! e Rochambeau, 
ment of the United States a 

‘Angers which was {uction ot thë bast of Was 

in the . of the United States: Therefore, 

Resolved, etc., That sai F lo 
of the United States, and tho thanks of Congress are ten tendered to the donors 


erefor. 
SEC. 2. That the Joint Committee on was tors are roby instructed to 
arrange: formal tation 5 boom gift to Co ona 


ch I send to the desk and 


use said 
Ca tel hang 
EC. 8. e be Fond pond wee as eae 
Jana pera to the donors, through the Government of the French 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution mae ordered to be read a third time, read the 
third time, and pua 

On motion of Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MEXICAN COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, Mr. S r, I call up the privi- 
leged House resolution No, 855, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
tives, tobe distrib puted e the dosum ont room of the House, S000 addi. 

vision of Ento United one De- 
eee e Boll W 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the e Leona 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. er, I call up the follow- 
ing privileges resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have 


The Clerk read as follows: 
f of the House of Representa 

for Pee through pin brane ‘document voor, 2,000 copies of ativan 
law No. 148, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, 

Mr. SMITH of ea Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire 
what particular law this is. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I will state that 
this provides for the publication of an agreement with the Sioux 
tribe of Indians recently made, and for which there is great de- 


citizens of the Republic of yp and tendering the thanks | $ 


4 Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. That is all right. I have no objec- 
on. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
PRINTING, BINDING, AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


5 consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 5597) to amend 


an act entitled An act providing for public Pease ana binding 
and the distribution of public documents,” which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, — — 9 — 55 see 555 2% of the e of 7 bmg States en- 

titled “An act ublie printing and bin the distribution 

1805 (Sta my p. 606), be, and 

strike out the yoa “to the ent of 

h and the words hy ə Departmen: 

ture, 50 co es,” the words “to the Department ee 
7 55 


eee eee ERE TEE eee e er 

Labor, 6 ¢ 5 Spies,” an insert after the words “to thi of 

ty the peice “to the ent 

clu those for the officers of the 
In paragraph 68 of section 


gricul! fifttee: 
Labor, 150 copies.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. ing the ri 
should like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
warn: | LANDIS) what eye this has reference to. 

HARLES B. LANDIS. This provides simply for fur- 
nishing to the Department of Commerce and Labor the statutes 
of the sessions of Congress and the volumes of the Statutes at 
Large, the official register, and other publications that this De- 
partment ought to have as other Departments have. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, anı passed. 

On motion of Mr. CHARLES B. LAND, a motion to reconsider 


‘ht to object, I 
HARLES B, 


. 


Re. | the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, itsreading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without ‘amendment bills 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 12268. act granting an increase of pension to Jane K, 


Walger 
. R. 12197. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
M. Candor; 

H. R. 12177. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
has Waters 


R. 12006, An act granting an increase of pension to Amelia 


0 
. H. R. 11827. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
mith; 
H.R. a An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel B, 
Loewenstin 


H. B. 1307 An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 11874, An act granting an increase of pension to William 


ells; 
3 11336. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
. Hazen; 
Tene 11335. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
er; 
H. R, 11262, An act granting a pension to John Hegarty; 
Ba Pon grin 11086. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


H. R. 16846. An act granting an increase of pension to Heinrich 
Erbstoeser 


ae 11018, An act granting an increase of pension to William 


H. R. 10851. An act granting an increase of pension to Nan 
Smallwood; = 


H. R. 10334. An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


mand on the Indian Committee and upon the Commissioner of | Allison; 


Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentuc I would ask the gentleman if there 
is any objection to distrib uting these from the folding room 
instead of from the document room. 

3 CHARLES B. LANDIS. I do not know that there is any 

bjection 8 distributing them from the folding room. 

Mr. biff LACEY. Mr er, I will state that there are only a 
few localities e ay Breto wanted, some localities wanting a 
large number of them, many will not want any. 


5 An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 

H. R. 10284. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 
H. R. 10029. An act granting a pension to Charles E. Arnett; 
H. R. 9901. An act granting a pension to John M. Stoner; 

ee An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
nie 9477. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


, 
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H. R. 9394. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Ba R. 9365. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
H. k. 9354, An act granting an increase of pension to John 
338. An act granting an increase of pension to Solon D. 


H. R. 9107. An act granting a pension to M tJ. Randolph; 
H. R. 8716. An act granting an increase of 


H. R. 8280. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
H. R. 9497. An act granting a pension to Emma A. Webster; 
H. R. 7873. An act granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 
H. R. 7145. An act granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
H. R. 7085. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
18. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 
H. R. 6537. An act an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Hawthorn; eens 5 ? 
1 Sawy 6338. An act granting an increase of pension to Antoinette 
wyer; 
H. R. 6182. An act granting a pension to Erastus J. Horton; 
H. R. 6111. Anact granting an increase of pension to Edwin A. 
H. R. 5829. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


H. R. 5725. An act granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 


H. R. 5711. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob | Nea 


H. R. 5 5505. An act granting a pension to Eliza Workman; 
H. R. 5309. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. R. 5012. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
H. R. 4903. An act granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
H. R. 4891. An act granting a pension to Julia R. Braxton; 
H. R. 4771. An act granting a pension to Aaron Taylor; 
H. R. 4602. An act granting an increase of pension to Helim 
4584. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Hes R. 4582. An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 
er: 
Phin R. 4572. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
r; ` 
H. R.4379. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
H. R. 4152. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 3924. An act granting an increase of ponon to Ira Waldo; 
an R. 3921. An act granting an increase of pension to Madison 
Staves: 
R. 3431. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 8107. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 
H. R. 8036. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 2976. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch J. 
H. R. 2577. An act granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
H. R. 2675. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. R. 2499. An act granting an increase of pension to Smith 
H. R. 2124. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. R. 1305, An act granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 
A. Kenney; 
H. R. 4398. An act granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 
H. R. 1093. An act granting a pension to Rose B. Noa; 
Bee R. 934. An act granting an increase of pension to Frank 
H. R. 749, An act granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 
M. Glines; 
H. R. 740. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Meserv: 


05 
H. R. 698. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Crow; 
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* R. 487. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
augh; 
a 12348. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
ckerin, 
H. R. 11502 An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
B. Scovill; 


a 5 13000. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. K. * An act granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 


pension to Peter J. Mingu 


H. K. 1 12702, An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
ret G. Howarth; 

H. R. 12629. An act granting a pension to Ida Diamond; 

H. R. 12604. An act granting a pension to Edward M. Fowler; 

H. R. 12402. An act granting a pension to Orson Burli 8; 

H. R. 14870. Anact granting an increase of pension to William 
Hougendobler; 

H. R. 14859. Anact granting an increase of pension to Matthias 
e 
ae 5 R. 14865. An act granting an increase of pension to Mercy J. 


r HR 14802. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
ey; 
H. R. 14801. An act granting a pension to John W. Shrader; 
H. Eia An act granting an increase of pension to Sympho- 
roso ey; 
H. R. 14702. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 
H. R. 14641. An act granting a pansion to Allan Danning; 
1 R. 14640. An act granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
cGimsey 
H. 555 14639. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph J. 


H. A. 14638. An act granting an increase of pension to Park 


A. k. 14637. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Kimbrough; 

H. R. 14631. An act granting a pension to William T. Spencer; 

H. R. 14636. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
R. Fletcher; 

H. R. 14630. An Ao granting a pension to Augustus Finley, 
now known as Davi 

H. R. 14612. An ace granting an increase of pension to Myron 


H. R. 14611. An act granting a pension to William L. Beverly; 
H. R. 14578. An act granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 

H. Meisen An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
R. 14541, An act granting an increase of pension to Azariah 


3 
mgt 


a 
® 
4 
j: 


S. Elwood; 
H. R. 14531. An act granting an increase of pension to Prince 
A. Gatchell; 
H. R. 14524. An act granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown; 
H. R. 14521, An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
H. 1 
H. R. 14512. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
L. Sweeney; 
aS 14311. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
eys; 
hci An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. R. 14404. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth B. Yount; 
— R. 14437, An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
ite; 
H. R. 14343. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam 8 
H. R. 14336. An act granting an increase of pension to Everton 


H. en 14308. An act granting an increase of pension to Archie 
H. R. 14201. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


H. R. 14204. An act granting a pension to John B. Hobday; 
H. R. 14153. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 


Wood: 
H. R. 14141. An act granting an increase of pension to King 


N 
H. R. 14001. An act granting an increase of pension to Leslie 
C. Armour; 

H. R. 13911. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 


5 
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H. R. 18896. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas | recommend legislation for the development of the American mer- 


TS; 
H. R. 13816. An act granting a pension to Annie Hynes; 
H. R. 13805, An act granting a pension to Emma W. Ba: 
are = 18690. An act granting an increase of pension to Cephas 
. John; 
H. R. 18636. An act granting a pension to George S. Noland; 
H. R. 13605. An act granting an increase of pension to 
beth E. Conatt; 
2 R. 13586. An act granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
arris; 
H. R. 18490. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


£ i R. 13437. An act granting a pension to William P. Craw- 
ord; 

H. R. 13404, An act granting a pension to Emanuel Peck; 

H. R. 13391. An act granting an increase of pension to Garret 


Post; 
H. R. 13373. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Dennis; 


H. R. 13347. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Crumbaugh; 

H. R. 13272. An act granting a pension to Delana A. Lynch; 

H. R. 13173. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Houghton; 
2 H. R. 15204. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 


R. 15188. An act granting a pension to Ella F. Kennealy; 
H. R. 15148. An act granting an increase of pension to Armour 
W. Patterson; 
H. R. 15126. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Cox; 
3 15076, An act granting an increase of pension to Lawrence 
ron; 
H. R. 14992. An act granting a pension to Phebe A. Daw; 
H. R. 14938. An act granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 
87 R. 14894. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
eon; 
H. R. 14890. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen R. 


Harris: 

H. R. 14884. An act granting an increase of pension to William 

uffman; 

H. R. 14882. An act granting a pension to Mary Dingler; 

H. R. 14876. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Stadler, jr.; and 

H. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution providing for the transfer of cer- 
tain military rolls and records from the Interior and other De- 
partments to the War Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9773. An act granting an increase of pension to Absalom 
Shilts; 

H. R. 13592. 3 act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


. Ferguson; an 

H. R. 18481. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropria- 
tions for carrying the same into effect. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12883. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; : 

H. i. 15054. Anact making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes; 

HR. 14093. An act to incorporate the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; 

H. R. 940. An act sanane s pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 

H. R. 10077. An act granting a pension to Julia A. Henderson; 

H. R. 7718. An act for the relief of the estate of Artemus E, 


Gibson; 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution for appointment of members of 
ae of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers; 

H. R. 6049. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter B. 
i y 


hillips; 
H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution providing for the publication of 
8 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattl 


an 
H. R. 7056. An act creating a commission to consider and 


05 


chant marine, and forfother purposes. 
The SPE his signature to enrolled bills of the 


AKER announ 
following titles: 

8. 2710. An act for the 1 . of connecting highways on the 
east and west sides of the logical Park, District of Columbia; 

S. 2184. An act to connect Euclid place with Erie street; 

S. 2621. An act for the widening of V street NW.; and 

S. 127. An act authorizing the joining of Kalorama avenue. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
poroi that this day they had presented to the. President of the 

nited States, for his approval, the a bills: 
8 of pension to William 

. Peck; 

H. R. 18936. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


omas; 

H. R. 12666. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell; = 

H. R. 14491. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
Prebble; 

H. R. 14700. An act granting an increase of pension to H. C. 
Washburn; 

H. R. 8790. An act granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel; 

H. R. 14826. An act to amend the homestead laws as to certain 
unappropriated and unreserved lands in Nebraska; 

H. R. 14944. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, W. Va.; 

H. R. 14583. An act to change and fix the time for holding the 
district and circuit courts for the northern division of the eastern 
district of Tennessee; 

H. R. 614. An act granting a pension to Michael O’Brien, alias 
Michael Clifford; 

H. R. 8421. An act for the relief of Russel A. McKinley; 

H. R. 1953. An act to provide for an additional associate justice 
of the supreme bench of the Territory of New Mexico; 

H. R. 14673. An act to create a new division of the southern 
judicial district of Iowa, and to provide for terms of court at 
Davenport, Iowa, and for a clerk for said court, and for other 


pur 1 
H. R. 15054. An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1904, and 
sid ats years, and for other purposes; and 
R. 12833. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes. 


INDIANS RESIDING ON SHOSHONE RESERVATION, WYO, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House? with Senate amend- 
ments, the bill (H. R. 13481) to ratify and amend an agreement 
with the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move that the House concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I raise the question of consideration on 
this motion. 

Mr. SULZER. Let us have the amendments read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendments will be 


read. 

The Clerk read the amendments. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does one of these amendments strike out 
the provision for filing the written consent of the Indians? 

Mr. MONDELL. It does. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well; I insist on my motion. 

Mr. MONDELL. Allow me to explain to the gentleman that 
the Indians have agreed to this treaty—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This bill passed the House by unanimous 
consent. There was no objection from me, because this amend- 
ment was inserted by the Indian Committee; and I will 
4 . Will the gentleman allow me to explain the 

tuation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Tunderstand the situation perfectly well. 

Mr. MONDELL. Major MeLaughlan has recently been to the 
reservation and er r leiges wit eae ry we havea 
message giving us the particulars in whic e agreement 
differs from the bill. We have changed the bill in accordance 
with those two gr so that the bill now corresponds with 
the agreement adopte! ee Indians. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My understanding, based upon informa- 
tion received from the Department of the Interior, differs from 
the statement made by the gentleman. Without, of course, im- 
pugning the gentleman’s veracity, I must insist on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York raises the 
question of consideration. 


The qara Lp | taken whether the motion of Mr. MONDELL 
should be considered, there were—ayes 182, noes 116. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MONDELL and Mr. FITZGERALD 
were appointed. 

fg oie again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 96, 
noes 76. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. : 


The SPEAKER (having counted the House). There are 198 — 


Members mt—a quorum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for tellers. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not have tellers on the 
point whe 


question of consideration. 
er 11 and nays were ordered, 48 Members voting in favor 
ereof. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 100, nays 76, an- 
swered present 20, not voting 186, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Acheson, French, y. Porter, 
Adams, Wis. Gaines, W. Va. Littleñeld, A 
en, r, N. I. ud, Robe: 
beock, Goebel, Loudenslager, Rodenberg, 
Bartholdt, Graff, Lovering, Smith, Iowa 
es. Greene, McCleary, Minn. ith, W. 
Beidler, ilton, McCreary, Pa, 
Bingham, McMorran, Southwic. 
Hemenway, Mahon, 
Bishop, Henry, Conn. Mann, 8 
Bonynge, Son; Marsh, Stephens, 
Brandegee, Hildebrant, Marshall, Sterling, 
Broo Hogg, Martin, Stevens, 
Galdorhead, Hall a Minor, Thames Io 
er or, wa 
Jones, Wash. Mondell, Townsend, 
Cooper, Pa. K d, Ni m, Van Duzer, 
Co’ Kna Norris, Van Voorhis, 
Currier, Knopf, Q Volstea 
Davis, Minn. Kyle, Otis, z 
Deemer, y, Otjen. Webb, 
Lafean, Overstreet, 
Dunwell, Lamb, Padgett, Wright, 
Landis, Chas.B. Parker, young, 
Fordney, ing, Payne, The Speaker. 
NAYS—i6. 
Badger, Keliher, Robinson, Ind. 
Baker, Gai Tenn, Kitchin, Claude Ryan, 
Bassett, Gillespie, luttz, Scarborough, 
Beall, Tex. Goldfogle, Lamar, Mo. Shackleford, 
Benny, Granger, ind, Sheppard, 
Bowers, Grogg, dsay, Bonai 
33 Hardwick, Little, Smith, Ky. 
Breaz Harrison, Livernash, Smith, Tex. 
Broussa: Hay. loyd, Snook, 
Brundidge, He: 7 Southall, 
Burleson, Hili, Miss McAndrews, Sulzer, 
Burnett, Hopkins, McNary, te, 
Candler, Housto: Thomas, N. C. 
Clark, Hughes, N. J. Moon, Tenn. Underwood, 
Cowherd, Humphreys, Miss. s Vandiver, 
Crowley, James, Patterson, N. CO. Wallace, 
De Armond, Johnson. Randell, Tex. Williams, III. 
Finley. Jones, Va. Ransdell, La. Wynn, 
Fitzgerald, Kehoe, Rider, Zenor. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2. 
Adamson, Denny, Le 
Bell, Cal. Dovener, Morrell, 
Campbe Goulden, Patterson, Pa. Smith, N. Y. 
Cochran, Haugen, Powers, Me. Sullivan, Mass. 
Da Jackson, Ohio Pujo, ade. 
: NOT VOTING—1%. 
Adams, Pa, Castor, Field, Hill, Conn, 
Aiken, 8 Fi trick, Hinshaw, 
Alexander, Cockran, N. Y. Flac. Hitchcock, 
Ames, Come ‘088, 
Bankhead, Conner, Foster, III. Holliday, 
Bartlett, Cooper, Tex. Foster, Vt. Howa: 
Bede Cooper, Fowler, Howell, N. J. 
Benton, Cromer, or. A 
Boutell, Cram x Garber, Hughes, W. Va. 
Bowersock, Curtis, Gardner, Mass. Humphrey, Wash. 
Bowie, Cushman, Gardner, Mich. Hunt, 
Bradley, Dalzell, er, Hunter, 
Daniels, Gibson, Jackson, Md. 
Brown, Pa. Darragh, Gilbert, enkins, 
Brown, Wis. Davey, La. Gillet, N. Y. Kennedy, 
Brownlow, Davis, Fla. Gillett, Cal. Ketcham. 
Dayton, Gillett, Mass. Kitchin, Wm. W. 
Bur Dic Glass, e, 
Burkett, Dinsmore, oon „Ela. 
Burleigh, Dixon, Griffith, Landis, Frederick 
Burton, Dougherty, Griggs, 
Butler, Mo. Douglas, Grosvenor, Lester, 
Butler, Pa. Draper, Gudger, Lever, 
Byrd, Driscoll, Hamiin, wis, 
ure Dwight, 3 Hrone 
pron. ge, vingston, 
Cassingham, Evans, Longworth, 
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ERALD. Then I ask for the yeas and nays on the | P 


McCall, Shiras, yer, 

McCarthy, Pinckney, Shober, 

McDermott, Pou, Shull, Trimbie, 

McLachlan, Powers, Mass, Sibley, achter, 

yden, Wadsworth, 

Maddox, Rainey, Fauth Wanger, 

Mahoney, Reid, Smith, III. Warner, 

Ma Rhes, Smith, Wm. Alden Warnock, 

Me Richardson, Ala. Smith, Pa. Watson, 

Meyer. La. Richardson, Tenn. Sna Weems, 

Mom Ee e Wile’ 

* * 
Robertson, La. Spigh Wiley, N. J. 

Mudd, Robinson, Ark. 8 

Murdock, Rucker, Stanley, 

Nevin, R Sullivan, N. Y., Wilson, N, Y. 
T Scud Ppt 

Patterson, Tenn. u o Wanson, 

earre, ley, Talbo 


So the House determined to consider the motion. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. DICKERMAN, 

Until further notice: 

Mr, CoxxkR with Mr. WADE. 

Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. GRIGGS. 

For remainder of day: 

Mr. Bownsock with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. Brick with Mr. Guass. 

Mr. Brown of Wisconsin with Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts with Mr. McLar, 

Mr. HEDGE with Mr, RAINEY. 

Mr, Curtis with Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Dwicut with Mr. THAYER. 

Mr. WACHTER with Mr. WILsoN of New York. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. SPIGHT, 4 

Mr. WILLiaMson with Mr. WILEY of Alabama. 

Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee, 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

Mr. ADAMS of P lyania with Mr. CassIncHAM. 

Mr. GILLET of New York with Mr. Miers of Indiana, 

Mr. HoLLIDAY with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut with Mr. Pogo. 

Mr. Castor with Mr. Mappox. 

Mr. DRAPER with Mr. KLINE. 

Mr, ALEXANDER with Mr. FIELD, 

Mr. Burkett with Mr. SHULL. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Grosvenor with Mr. HEARST, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair notes the presents,“ during the 
roll call, of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuayDEN] and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Wane]. Either of them, under the rule, 
can vote. 

Mr. WADE answered present.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name, 

The Clerk called the Speaker, and he voted “aye.” 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. 8 and I have not heard the 


pair announced, 

The SPEAKER. It was announced earlier in the day. 

On this question, the yeas are 100, the nays 76, answering 
present? 19, noted as present, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN], making 196 voting and present, a quorum. Thea 
have it, and the motion prevails. The 8 is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] that the House 
concur in the Senate amendments, As many as are in favor will 


Say axe 
Mr. ERALD. Mr. Speaker, this motion is to concur in 
the Senate amendment made to a House bill. This bill provides 
for the 9 the Shoshone Reservation, in Wyoming 
The 8 Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman” does not. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has not reserved the floor 
for PaT po pos: 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 


DELL] is ed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the Chair proceeded to put the ques- 
tion, and apos that I asked recognition to debate the question, 
and was debating it. 

The SP . The Chair wants to be exactly fair with the 
gentleman. The Chair did not understand that he was recogniz- 
ing the gentleman for an hour in his own right. The gentleman 
from W yonan Bat been recognized, still holding the floor, and 
the Chair pu question on agreeing to the motion of the gen- 
tleman. Now, the Chair wants to be fair to the gentleman, but 
can not So eng the gentleman for an hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the gentleman 
having made his motion, and having made no suggestion—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not want to perpetrate any 
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rigid rule or anything that would look like sharp practice on the 


gentleman, but does not want to place the House at the mercy of | tw 


the gentleman for an hour, and will not. Does the gentleman 
yield to the 8 

Mr. MONDELL. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to be recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to recognize the gentle- 
man at this time in his own right, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nobody has asked recognition, and the 
gentleman has not debated the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that question, and the 
power of recognition rests with the Chair. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. But, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not further discuss that ques- 
tion. The Chair declines to recognize the gentleman for an hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to make a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Is it within the province and authority of 
the Chair to determine the matter of recognition by the length of 
time the Member is to be recognized to have? 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary inquiry is plausible, but 
after all the question is whetherit is, in fact, plausible or whether 
it is substantial. The Chair has the power of recognition, and 
under the rules of the House there is even no appeal from that 
8 and under the usages of the House the gentleman from 

oming has the floor. 

r. DE ARMOND. What I was asking, Mr. Speaker, when I 
made the parliamentary inquiry was what, then, did the Chair 
mean by saying that he could not recognize the gentleman for an 
hour, if he recognized him at all 

The SPEAKER. Nobody is recognized under the rules of the 
House, at the t stage, for an hour. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. y, then, did the Speaker say that he 
would not recognize the gentleman for an hour? 

The SPEAKER. Oh,it is a matter of language that boots not. 
It is perhaps subject to criticism, but it is not substantial. Per- 
haps the Chair at the hour of half 12 o’clock may have made 
a remark that is subject to criti , but it is not substantial. 
The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman want some time? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. My point 
of order is—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I move the previous question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would suggest to the gentleman that he dis- 
cuss the question for a few moments, and then move the previous 

uestion, and not waste any more time on my colleague from 
ew York. 

Mr. HAY. I raise the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not desire time unless I can be rec- 
ognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Virginia will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. HAY. My point of order is that the gentleman from 
Wyoming had yielded the floor, and the Chair put the question 
on the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order, so 
far as that is concerned, In fact, the point of order is not enter- 
tained. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not desire to take the time of the House 
at this late hour with any long discussion of these amendments. 
I do not think that is necessary. 

The House bill is amended in three particulars. The bill as it 
passed the House had a provision to the effect that the bill, before 
going into effect, should be ratified by a majority of the male 
members of the tribe. That provision of the bill was placed in 
it at my suggestion. This is a provision which has been placed 
in but one of the other Indian bills passed by the House this 
winter. 

But at my suggestion, knowing the Indians were favorable to 
the provision, it was placed in the bill. After the bill passed the 
House, and before it passed the Senate, an Indian inspector had 
visited the reservation. He wired the Secretary of the Interior, 
and I also had a wire from a friend of mine in the locality, saying 
that the only changes made in the bill were changes relative to 
the amount of money to be paid for the purchase of live stock and 
the irrigation of the lands of the Indians. 

These changes were made, and the bill as amended is in accord- 
ance with the treaty which has been made. It includes all the 
important features of the treaty, and therefore we struck out the 
provision in regard to the treaty in the last of the bill. These 
are the only amendments to the bill, and they have been adopted 
by the Indians. I move the previous question. 

Mr. G of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we donot know any- 
thing about this bill, except my friend from New York here, and 
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it seems he is cut off, I want to ask the gentleman a question or 
0 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You said just now that a friend 
of 8 in Wyoming wired you that the bill had been changed. 


Mr. MONDELL. The Indian inspector who went out there to 
the Indians used my bill as the basis. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I wish the Indians out here would 
stop until we get a little music in here. 

. MONDELL. The inspector used my bill as the basis of 
the treaty. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What bill do you allude to? 

Mr. MONDELL. I alluded to this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How did your friend in Wyoming 
wire you the bill was changed? 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought I had explained that to the gentle- 
man. The Indian i tor who went out to the reservation and 
treated with these Indians took a copy of this bill as a basis of the 
agreement. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Oh. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have information to the effect that the only 
changes made in the bill and agreement made by the inspector 
with the Indians was a change relative to the amount which the 
Indians were to expend in the purchase of cattle and the amount 
of moneys which the Indians were to receive from the sale of 
lands which were to be used in irrigation, and I will say that the 
Secre of the Interior also has a message from the ingpector 
stating that these are the only important changes in the bill.“ 

The bill was amended in accordance with t changes, and 
therefore the bill now before the House is to all intents and 
3 the treaty as the Indians have signed it and agreed to 
it. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, this bill, then, is based u 

95 friend's information from Wyoming. That is the basis they 
there for changing the bill in the manner in which you have 
changed it here, and asked the House to pass it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman that it is passed 
on a telegram from the Indian inspector who made the treaty to 
the Secre of the Interior. 

Mr. G. of Tennessee. Well, has the Secretary of the In- 
terior now communicated that to the House? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Secretary of the Interior handed that 
telegram to a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, where is the telegram now? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know where the telegram is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish you would give me two minutes. 
Mic JAMES. Has the Secretary of the Interior indorsed this 

ill? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I think it is monstrous for us to 
legislate for savages on such testimony as this, without meaning 
to reflect on my friend, 

The SPE. R. Does the igi yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming moves the 
previous 1 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman if he 
will yield me any time? 

Mr. MONDELL. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Well, any reasonable time in order to 
make a statement in connection with the bill. | 

Mr. MONDELL. Iwill yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House 
with a provision requiring the consent of the Indians to the bill. 
It passed the House by unanimous consent because that provision 
was in it and because it could not pass withoutit. Yesterday I 
was informed in the office of the Secretary of the Interior that it 
had been arranged that that provision of the bill would be stricken 
out in the Senate and the bill sent here and a motion made to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment in face of the opposition of the De- 
partment to the bill. 

I was further informed that the gentleman from Wyoming had 
more information about what the inspector of the Department of 
the Interior was doing on that reservation than it was possible for 
the Department itself to obtain. The Secretary did have a tele- 
gram saying that there were two important changes to be made, 
and he also had a telegram from the inspector that the inspector 
desired to come to shpat cee and consult with the Secretary of 
the Interior before this bill was passed. 

This reservation, according to the information I received at the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, is rich in gas and oil, and 
they are anxious—somebody—to have this bill passed before the 
na wees can come back to the Department. 

he Department desires this bill should wait until the inspector 
gets back, so that it may ascertain what the inspector desires to 
communicate regarding this bill, but for some reason not exposed 
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on this floor, nor any place else that I can ascertain, there is a de- 
sire to the bill before the Department gets that information. 

If this House desires to do that, of course it has the power, but 
it is well that these facts be known. My information was ob- 
tained in the Department at a quarter to 12 yesterday morning. 
Perhaps there is some information here, authoritative, which wi 
say that Department now desires this bill to The gentle- 
man said that this provision was put in, requiring the consent of 
the Indians, at his request. 

He says further that the bill has been amended in two impor- 
tant respects to conform to the desires of the Indians, and yet he 
admits they strike from the bill the provision that requires the 
consent of the Indians. If itis so satisfactory to these Indians, 
if it is so fair, if it is so just and proper, why does the gentleman 
desire to eliminate the provision that would require the consent 
of the Indians? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, those who are anxious to get the lands of 
the Indians and the property of the Indians are well represented on 
the floor of this House; but with the Department of the Interior 
charged with the duty of looking after their interests, anxious 
to have this bill held up until it can secure the information which 
it has sent its inspectors out there to obtain, with nobody here 
to represent those who should be represented here, we have at 
this late hour a determination to ram this bill through in defiance 
of all decency. Those are the facts. 

I have no interest in this reservation or in the bill or in the 
people residing adjacent to the reservation. I live some 4,000 
miles from it, but as a member of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, charged with the duty of seeing that fairness is done, that 
those things are done which should be done, I simply desire to 
present these facts to the House. Now, this bill may „but 

ou will have to resort to every expediency under the rules of the 
ouse to pass it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the gentleman 
is a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it nota fact that this bill was 
unanimously reported from that committee after a full investi- 
gation of the facts? 

5 I was not present when the bill was con- 
sidered. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. I was present, and I will 
state that there was no objection to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman and I look on many ques- 
tions affecting the Indians from different points of view. He 
lives in a country where the people desire to get the Indian lands. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; I live near the Indians and 
the gentleman lives 4,000 miles away from them. I understand 
the situation and he does not, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be. I act according to my 
best judgment and according to the information which I have re- 
ceived from the Department, and the gentleman now proposes to 
act in defiance of the wishes of the Department charged with the 
ay of 1 these Indians. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 


has ed. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has admitted 
that he lives 4,000 miles away from this reservation. Therefore 
he knows a very great deal as to its richness that I, living near 
the reservation and haring, gone across it several times, never 
heard of or dreamed of. it isrich in oil and minerals, it is 
something that I have never heard of. 

These Indians have been anxious to sell their lands for two or 
three years. I have been endeavoring to have an inspector sent 
to this reservation for the past year. I have been promised for 
the last six months, every two or three days, that an inspector 
would be sent to treat with these Indians. No inspector was sent 
until a bill had been introduced and reported to this House, and 
then an inspector was sent. 

The inspector went out there. He found, what I knew to be 
the case, that the Indians were anxious to treat along the lines of 
this bill, and the only change made in the bill is not an important 
change, but ae TONDE the mona of head = de 

ey propose to buy, and the amount they expect to spend in irri- 
ga A their farms. Those are the only changes, 

I asked the Secretary of the Interior to telegraph his inspector 
and have the treaty sent down here, word for word, so that every 
word of it could be written into this bill, but I was unable to se- 
cure that action and was told that it could not be done. 

EE STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 
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Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has there been any suggestion 
made before the committee or from any person until to-night that 
a or gas or minerals of any kind were to be found upon this 


d? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not that I eyer heard of. Mr. Speaker, I 
could not obtain the treaty in full. 

We obtained an official telegram from the inspector to the Sec- 
retary saying that the only changes of any importance were the 
two changes which the Senate has incorporated in the bill by way 
of amendment; so that we present the bill here marrin fa as 
these Indians haye agreed to it and as they are anxious to have it 


Why do we bring it here at this late hour? Because we have 
tried during this entire session to secure action on this matter, 
and if we do not secure action on it now it means that the lands 
will be tied up for another year and the settlers who are anxious 
to go in there will not have any opportunity. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. One other question: Is it not a fact 
that if oil or gas or valuable minerals of any description were 
found on that land the Indians would receive the increased value 
1 oe therefrom, the land being put up and sold to the highest 

idder 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true that the lands are to be di of 
py. the Secretary of the Interior for the best price that they will 

ring. 

The provision of the law is that all such lands shall be disposed 
of under the mineral-land laws if there are any such deposits. I 
e E if thereare any mineral deposits there, I have never 

of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The information I have comes from the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior. I do not state it upon my 
own knowledge, but upon the information of that Department, 
which must have the information, if anyone has. 

. FINLEY. Ishould like to ask the gentleman from Mon- 
tana this question: Has there not been stricken from this bill the 
provision that the treaty be submitted to the Indians and be made 
subject to their ratification? 

Mr. MONDELL. Thatisafact. It has been submitted to the 
Indians and is now in the form in which they have ratified it. 

Mr. FINLEY. Has the gentleman a copy of the treaty as rati- 
fied by the Indians? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I said a moment ago that I endeav- 
ored to have a copy of the treaty sent here by wire. ed that 
the Indian i tor be instructed to wire the treaty. 

Mr. FINLEY. And he has not done so? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Secretary of the Interior did not see fit 
to instruct the inspector to wire the treaty. 

Mr. FINLEY. One other question. Does the gentleman know 
why the 55 55 of the Interior is 8 to this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I never heard that the De ent was op- 
posed to it. On the contrary, I have been told by Department 
officials time and time again for several years past that the reser- 
vation ought to be opened. 

Mr. F V. Is it a fact that the Department is now opposed 


to the passage of the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have never heard any such thing except 
from the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] to-night. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You say you telegraphed out there 
to have the treaty telegraphed here? 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought I explained that matter. I asked 
* Secretary of the Interior to have his inspector wire the treaty 

ere. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And the inspector did not wire it? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Secretary of the Interior did not see fit 
to authorize him to do so. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why did you want the treaty here 
or why did the Secretary of the Interior want it here before the 
bill 5 

Mr. MONDELL. So that we could write into this bill every 
word, every syllable, of the changes that have been made, In- 
stead of that, being unable to get a copy of the treaty, we write 
into the bill what we have been told are the only changes of any 
importance and the only changes that we have heard of, to wit, 
the changes with regard to the expenditure of the money. 
of Tennessee. You say that these Indians have 

to some treaty? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les, sir. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And previous to that agreement 
you wrote into the bill that this measure must be carried out with 
the consent of the Indians? Now, if they have signed some treaty 
out there with which you are not familiar—and that is practi- 
cally what the gentleman states—why not put in the bill a pro- 
vision that it must conform to the treaty? 

Mr. MONDELL, Well, I will say to the gentleman that I am 
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familiar with the treaty, because, in the first place, the treaty is 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If you are familiar with it, why 
did you ask the Secretary to wire for it and get it for you? 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems that it is impossible for me to ex- 
gees to the gentleman so that he understands me, why I wired. 

stated a moment ago that I did it in order that every word and 
1 syllable of possible change in this bill might be written 

to 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, have you written in the bill 
every word and every syllable of the treaty? 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes; the treaty is the bill, as I have tried to 


ara to the gentleman. 
, I should like to ask 


.G of Tennessee. Mr. 5 ee 

the gentleman a question. If the Indi have already made a 
treaty in which they ratify the provisions of your bill, what harm 
can come to you or to the position that you maintain on the floor 
by 2 it subject to their approval? 
Mr. MONDELL. Because if that is done we shall have to wait 
until the next session of Congress, or some five or six months 
from now, before the surveys can be made, before the allotments 
can be made, before various thing can be done, preparatory to 
opening the reservation to settlement. That will cause a delay 
of at least a year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman know that it 
would not take a month, if this agreement is satisfactory to the 
Indians, to have them approve it, and would not delay the open- 


a month? 
ta MONDELL. I ask the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks the previous question. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 98, noes 58. 

Mr. FITZGERALD.. Mr. S er, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PAYNE, I move that House take a recess until 10.30 
o’clock this 1 704 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum pow: 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course the gentleman can make that point, 
and of course we can adjourn until 12 o’clock, and we will have 
the gentleman’s delightful presence here until 4 or 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Tou can have it here until the ist of 
July, if you want it. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the er signed the same: 

H. R. 11122, An act to amend an act to oe oe passage 
of special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial 
indebtedness, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11135. An act amending an act approved March 3, 1901, 
entitled An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory by the 
United States, by holding an international exhibition of arts, 
industries, manufactures, and the hei of the soil, mine, 
forest, and sea, in the city of St. Lonis, in the State of Missouri; 

H. R. 7535. An act for the relief of Jacob Swigert, late deputy 
collector, Seventh Kentucky district; 

H. R. 14500. An act to ratify and confirm the present right of 
way of the Oahu Railway and Land Company through the mili- 

reservation of Kahauiki, Territory of Hawaii; 

. R. 12647. An act to establish a supreme court for the Indian 
Territory and to Felden for additional United States judges 
therein, and for other 3 

H. R. 15128. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger; 

H. R. 13088. An act to relieve o rs on bonds given to the 
United States upon the exportation to the Philippine ds prior 
to November 20, 1901, of articles subject to eee tax; 

H. R. 11586. An act to permit the construction of a smelter on 
the Colville Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1925. An act providing for the removal of the port of 
entry in the customs collection district in Alaska from Sitka, 
Alaska, to Juneau, Alaska; 

H. R. 13521. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13860. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the year ending June 30, 1905, and 
for other purposes; an 

H. R. 13592. An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
M. Ferguson. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate passed bill of the following 
title; in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 


was requested: 
S. 1836, An act for the relief of E. H. Murrell. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee as indicated below: 

8. 4236. An act to pay claimants for damages to private 
by reason of mortar practice at Fort Preble, Me.; Fort Wint 4 

Fort Hamilton, N. V.; and Fort H. G. Wright, N. V., as 
adopted by board of army officers constituted to ascertain the 
same-—to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House take a recess until this morning at 10.30 o'clock. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I will withdraw the point of no quorum, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 59 minutes a. m., Thursday, 
April 28, 1904) the House took a recess until 10.80 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
a niga were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting a response to 
the inquiry of the Honse as to an investigation of the so-called 
anthracite coal trust—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting a response to 
the inquiry of the House in relation to proceedings the 
individuals and corporations involved in the Northern ties 
case—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
he 8158575 and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 8 

Mr. NEEDHAM, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10140) eee 
for the construction of a wagon road within the boundaries o 
the Yosemite National Park, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2891); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 7988) to provide for the refund- 
ing of certain money, and so forth, desire the same without 
amendment, igi! ene by a report (No. 2921); which said bill 
and report were referred to the ittee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 11528) for the relief of the Harbison- 
Walker Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No 2028); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota, from the Committee on the 
Library, to which was referred the Senate joint resolution 
(S. R. 21) authorizing the purchase of a marble bust of General 
Lafayette, executed by David D’Angers, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2929); which said 
on resolution and were referred to the Committee of the 

ole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliy- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 


to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6640) granting 
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an increase of pension to John A. Courtney, the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a rt (No. 2883); which 


said bill and rt were referred to the ivate Calendar 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN, from the Committee on Claims, 
which was referred the bill ‘of the House (H. R. 5098) for the re- 
lief of Capt. Archibald W. Butt, quartermaster, United States 
Army, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. — aay said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calen 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5163) for the ‘relief of Cath- 

eae Grace, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
rt (No. No, 2888); which said bill and report were referred 
* the 5 Calendar. 

Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to Which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9476) for the relief of the 
eyes children of John W. Geering, deceased, formerly of Vallejo, 

rted the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
dort (Ne. 2880); which said bill and report were referred to the 
tens Calendar. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN, from the Committee on Claims, to 
9—— was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7730) to reim- 

Dares rene Hong Yick for one case of opium erroneously con- 
demn noid y the United States, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 28 eal ; which said bill 
and rt were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate 8 5423) granting an 
increase of pension to Ellen J. Morton, N the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report ( 2892); which said bill 
— — report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. DEE MER. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5184) granting a 
pension to Ethel Talley, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2893); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (8. 2 
granting an increase of pension to Elise Habercom, e 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2894); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar 

Mr. CALDER . from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2578) granting an 
increase of pension to Sylvester Beezley, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2895); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1994) granting an increase of ion to 
Isabella Chivington, reported the same without amendment, ac- 

companied by a report (No. 2896); which said billand report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1576) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily M. J. Cooley, rted the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2897); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 183) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Currier, rted the same with- 
out amendment, accom fo the Private . 


to which was referred the bill of the Senate (8. 216) granting an 
increase of pension to Nelson Wells, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report o. 2899); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the 8 (S. 1421) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Houghton, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. e waters said bill and report | and 
were refe to the Private Calen: 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S: 922 ting an increase of pension to Wil- 

S. Devlin, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2901); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S8. 3791) granting an 
increase of pension Edwin J. Tenney, reported the same without 
amendment, e eo by a report (No. 2902); which said bill 
sie ipia erred to the Private Cal endar. 

from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5416) granting an 
increase of pension to James A. Hopson, re the same with- 


out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2903); which said 
bill and report were ee the Priv 8 


erred to the Private Calendar. 


to | amendment, accompanied by a report { 


Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5492) granting an in- 


rted the same without 
0. 2904); which said bill 
rt were referred to the Private Calendar 
Mr. Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5556) grant- 


crease of pension to Mary T. Holden, re 


ing am inereaso of pengin to Sarak A- Hobaek, soported the mamo 
withont amendment — ae Cork 0. 2905); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5484) granting a 
pension to Burnetta B. Lehmann, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report N 0.2906); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3640) granting an 
increase of pension to John S. Stevens, re the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2907); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Privat Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2745) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Howard, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report t (No. 2908); which said 
bill and report were eee to the Private Calendar. 

Mr.C from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3329) granting a 
pension to Mary E. 3 reported the same without amend- 
. rt (No. 2909); which said bill and 

were referred to the ivate Calendar. 

. GIBSON, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2893) granting an increase 
of pension to Emanuel Morter, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (N No. 2910); Which said bill and 
report were referred to the Calendar. 

. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to Which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3502) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph W. Willis, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2911); which said 
bill and report were referred o te, Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, towhich was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3414) gu 


ing an increase of pension to Hi Wheeler, ma the 
without amendment, accom a report 2912); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Priva 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 


which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3033) cane oe 


increase of pension to Charles B. Williams, reported the sam 
without amendment, accom by a mpat (No. 2913); which 
Tra ME AA meee ATO tha P te Calendar. 


Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on Military Affairs to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 60) for the relief of Gott- 
Heb C. Rose, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2914); which said bill and report were referred 
a the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. $246) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the name of erick W. Joslin, reported 
same without amendment, e ee by a report 0. 2915); 
— said bill and report were referred to the Private eres 

PARKER, from the Committee on Mili Affairs 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4066) for the raliet 
of Leonard I. Brownson, re = the same without amendment, 


accompanied by a rt (No. 2916); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 
Mr. YOUNG, the m Military Affairs, to 


Committee i 
which was referred the bill of the House . 3 = ee) for the re- 
rief of Capt. Ferdinand Hansen, reported the same without 
3 accom by a report (No. 2918); which said bill 

rt were referred to the Private Calendar. 
Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3535) to grant 


honorable discharge to William A. Treadwell, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a rt (No. 2924); which 
said bill and report were referred to tho frota Calendar 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 63) for the relief of Charles Sens re- 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 

No. aes which said bill and report were referred tothe Priva 


RRELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5188) for the relief of the L/S, S. 
Watson Manufacturing Company, of Leicester, Mass., reported 
the same without amendment. accompanied by a report (No. a 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private C: 
Mr, MILLER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
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referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4896) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of A. G. Boone, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2927); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: $ 

Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1272) for the relief of 
Col. Azor H. Nickerson, reported the same adversely, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2917); which said bill and report were 
ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4149) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Samuel J. Maund, 
si lap the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2919); 
which said bill and report were ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13519) to correct 
the military record of Richard R. Sprague and grant him an hon- 
orable discharge, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2920); which said bill and report were ordered to be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. DENNY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6870) to amend the act 
approved March 15, 1878, entitled An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam A. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of the Army,” reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2922); which 
sa and re were orde 0 on the e. 

id bill and report rdered to be laid on the tabl 

Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7409) to place 
Elias H. Parsons on the retired list of the United States Army, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a cate (No. 2923); 
which said bill and report were ordered to be laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
1 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. HILL of Mississippi (by request): A bill (H. R. 15475) 
to provide a public-improvement currency for the island of Porto 
Rico—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN: A bill (H. R. 15476) to discontinue all 
but one post-office in any incorporated city and to provide for 
general free delivery of mail where the combined gross revenues 
of all post-offices in said city aggregate $10,000 during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, and providing for the of the ter in 
such cases—to the Committee on the P ce and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILEY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15477) to change 
the name of Thirteen-and-a-half street to Linworth place—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 15478) for the survey and allot- 
ment of lands now emb within the limits of the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the sale and dis- 
ers of all surplus lands after allotment—to the Committee on 

dian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: A bill (H. R. 15479) to amend the homestead 
laws as to certain unappropriated and unreserved lands in the 
State of Colorado—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: A bill (H. R. 15541) creating a commission 
to investigate the question of the redemption of swamps and 
marshes in New York and New Jersey, with a view to improv- 
ing sanitary conditions and extermina ting the Anapholes mos- 
8 the Committee on Interstate and ae Commerce. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15542) to encourage 
and promote commerce among States and with foreign nations and 
to remove obstructions thereto—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 15548) to provide for a medal 
in commemoration of the service of Haym Salomon during the 
war of the Revolution and to express recognition of the same—to 
the Committee on the 3 3 

By Mr. SPALDING: A bill (H. R. 15544) for the incorpora- 
tion of insurance corporations for regulating foreign and inter- 
state commerce by guaranteeing the labor contracts of those 

therein, and providing for the arbitration of liabilities 
and losses—to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15545) for the 
erection of a public building at New Ulm, Minn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ADAMS of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 15546) to incor- 
porate the Potomac Bridge and Terminal Company of the District 


of Columbia—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McNARY: A bill (R. R. 15547) prescribing certain 
qualifications for those who may be employed in the construction 
of the Panama Canal—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 156) direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to submit plans and estimates for dredg- 
ing Lloyd Harbor and constructing a canal connecting it wi 
Cold Spring Harbor, in the county of Suffolk and State of New 
York—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McNARY: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 157) relative 
to a ship canal across Cape Cod—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. SPALDING: A resolution (H. Res. 361) relative to the 
tariff on wheat—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A resolution (H. Res. 362) providing 
for the 8 of 10,000 copies of the ruling the Speaker made 
on the Cockran resolution to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 362) to print 10,000 copies of the Cal- 
endar, day of April 27, 1904—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A resolution (H. Res. 363) relative to compila- 
tion of legislative history of all customs revenue acts from the 
8 0 to oe Fifty-eighth Congresses, inclusive—to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
os following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15480) granting a pen- 
sion to W. C. Short—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 15481) granting an increase of 
pension to Cyrus F. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD (by request): A bill (H. R. 15482) for 
the relief of Marie Louise Baldwin for services rendered to the 
Pillager and other bands of Chippewa Indians, in the State of 
Minnesota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 15483) for the relief of John B. 
Bottineau for services rendered and for disbursements incurred 
on account of the Pillagers and other bands of Chippewa Indians 
interested with them, in the State of Minnesota—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 15484) for the relief of Henry 
Poitra (Sasswain) for moneys advanced the Turtle Mountain In- 
19 in the State of North Dakota - to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 15485) for the relief of the widow 
of Chief Little Shell, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 15486) for the relief of Hyacinthe 
Villeneauve for services and money paid on account of the Turtle 
Mountain Indians, in the State of North Dakota—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. } 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 15487) for the relief of Charles 
Bottineau (Charlo) for services rendered and supplies furnished 
the Pembina and Turtle Mountain bands of Chippewa Indians—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 15488) for the relief of Rev. J. F. 
Milo, the old missionary and of the Turtle Mountain band 
of Chippewa Indians, in the State of North Dakota—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COUSINS: A bill (H. R. 15489) granting an increase of 
pension to Oliver H. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CLARKE: A bill (H. R. 15490) granting a pension to 
John W. Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 15491) Seat a pension to 
Theresa M. Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 15492) granting an increase 
of pension to Enos J. Rexford—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15498) for the relief of Leonard R. Marsh— 
to the Committee on nets Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 15494) for the relief of the legal 
heirs of Le Roy Campbell, deceased, of Roanoke County, Va.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15495) granting a pension to 


Henry Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 15496) for the relief of 
William B. Brown—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 15497) granting an increase of 
pension to Patrick H. Oliver—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 15498) granting an increase 
of pension to James McCormick—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 15499) granting a pension 
to William W. Craig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensibns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15500) granting a pension to Gustay Tuni- 
tee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: A bill (H. R. 15501) granting an increase 
of pension to Evan Wyman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15502) granting a pension to John B. Furay— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 15503) for the 
relief of the heirs at law and 1 775 representatives of Asahel 
Bliss to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LILLEY: A bill (H. R. 15504) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Tuite—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVERNASH: A bill (H. R. 15505) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 15506) granting a pension to Mary D. McKin- 
non—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 15507) for the relief of Levi 
Neitz—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN: A bill (H. R. 15508) granting a pension 
to Charles F. Dunn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15509) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret Becker—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15510) gamiog an increase of pension to 
Hugh Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15511) granting A penekan to Josephine Dem- 
oruelle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 15512) for the relief of the estate 
of Blaize Motte, sr., deceased, late of St. Landry Parish, La.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15513) for the relief of the estate of Clarisse 
Donato, deceased, late of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15514) for the relief of the estate of Belot 
Augusta Donato, deceased, late of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SCUDDER: A bill (H. R. 15515) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Burrell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15516) granting a pension to Ernestine M. 
Benjamin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15517) for the relief of Hyman Nemzer—to 
tha Oe SPERRY: 4 bin (H. R. 15518) ting 

B i : i R. granting a pension to 
Howell Atwater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DUZER: A bill (H. R. 15519) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of D, P. Crook, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 15520) granting an increase 
ot pason to William P. Dunnington—to the Committee on In- 

id Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 15521) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin W. Schenck—to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 15522) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Shade—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15523) to amend 
therecord of John Sigwald—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15524) granting a 
pension to John Coggins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUG of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15525) to re- 
move the charge of desertion now existing on the records of the 
War Department against John McKeon—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 15526) granting an increase of 
pension to Horace B. Tanner—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15528) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Kemenskio A. N. L. Collins—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15529) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Elkinton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15530) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Weaber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15531) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Forbes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15532) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Burnwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15533) for the relief of William H. Cornell 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15534) for the relief of Robert T. Short—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: A bill (H. R. 15535) granting a pension 
to John Crotty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 15536) for the relief of 
Flora Yost Klinowski—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 15587) to refund to A. L. 
Flack & Co., of Tiffin, Ohio, money paid for internal-revenue 
stamps lost in the mails—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15538) for the relief of the Milburn Wagon 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: A bill (H. R. 15539) for the promotion of 
First Lieut. John H. Morrissey, Revenue-Cutter Service—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LESTER: A bill (H. R. 15540) for the relief of the heirs 
at law of Charles Evans, deceased—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. DOVENER: A bill (H. R. 15548) for the relief of Thorn- 
ton F. Cartwright—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15549) for the relief of E. H. Hoult, of Marion 
County, W. Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15550) for the relief of Charles L. Barnes, of 
Monongalia County, W. Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15551) granting back pension pay to Robert 
Nicholls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BABCOCK: Petition of 6 citizens of Lavalle, Wis., for 
constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy—to the Com- 
mittee on the J pints 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of citizens and fishermen of 
Brooksville, Me., relative to the extermination of dogfish, ete.— 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the West Side Mon- 
day Club, of Beloit, Wis. , favoring constitutional amendment pro- 
hibitin a eo the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRIER: Resolution of the annual town meeting of 
Peterboro, N. H., relative to the purchase or procurement by deed 
or otherwise of a suitable lot of land in Peterboro upon which 
to erect a statue to the memory of Gen. James Miller—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DOVENER: Papers to accompany bill H. R. 2971, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Crawford—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. wine 

Also, papers to accompany bi R. 9730, ting a pension 
to Adam Minear—to the Committee on Invalid Penis, * 

Also, papers to 3 bill H. R. 15134, granting an in- 
crease of pension to John M. Coffman—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of M. L. Brown and 9 
others, of Middletown Springs, Vt., in favor of the Hepburn- 
Dolliver bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of T. Turnbull and others, of Sagle, 
Idaho, favoring of a parcels-post anda post-check bill— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
of St. Joseph, Mich., favoring constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing ea her mo the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. HAMLIN; Paper to accompany bill granting an increase 
of pension to Patrick H. Oliver—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Be fay Fork. city Potion of the 8 Com- 
pany, of New Yor , favoring passage of bi R. 9303—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. 8. Clark and other citizens of New York, 
protesting against passage of bill S. 4713 in its present form and 
su ing amendment thereto—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of Landers, Frany & 
Clark, and the Russell & Ervin Manufacturing Company. of New 
Britain, Conn., favoring passage of bill H. R. 9302—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

ERA Mr. HEPBURN: 75 87 50 s e ot 1 
„ against passage of the Hepburn- ver bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, eighteen petitions of citizens of various towns in the State 
of Washington, favoring eee of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Resolution of Helpers’ Divi- 
sion, No. 88, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-ship Builders, 
of Paterson, N. J., favoring passage of bill H. R. 7056—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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By Mr. KE KETCHAM: Petition of Rev. W 
others, of Chatham, N. Y., for ee amendment pro- 
a Me LAMA. to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
of Missouri: Papers to 1 gion Doi 
9925 pension Joseph A. Nimmo- to the Committee on 
sions. 

Also, r to accompany bill (H. R. 14346) to pension A. E. 
Dorham io! 5 Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, pa y bill H. R. 15029 granting an increase 
of 25 oA Arebibal Christian—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill H. R. 15026 to pension Hattie 
Richardson—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LILLEY: Pa to accompany bill granting a pension 
to Ellen Tuite—to the ittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIND: Pawar of Trades and Labor Assembly of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. eee poser of an 8 law and an 
anti-injunction bill Committee on Labo: 

3 LIN ee een of tho ‘Albany sears 8 of 

erce, approving g rrer or an o-American 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great. Brit- 
ain—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Petition of citizens and fishermen of 

de, Me., relative to the extermination of dogfish, etc.— 
to the ittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens and fishermen of the State of Maine, 
relative to the extermination of dogfish, etc.—to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1 , petition 5 00 W.. 3 r ~ 

vo passage of a parcels- and a post- c 
tition of residents of Auburn, Me.—to the Committee on ‘the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation, in favor of passage of bill S. 2327—to the Committee 


on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. McCREARY of P lvania: Resolution of New 1 15 
ivic Club, of Philadelphia, Pa Bora 


accom 


8 Club, T Square Club, and 
oring pags o of bill fixing width of Mall—to the 
mi Public Buildings and Grounds 

Also, resolution of Galen J. J. W. Moore Circle, No. 87, Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the blic, of Philadelphia, favorin 
pann of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invali 

nsions. 

Also, resolution of Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, relative 
to the completion of the breakwater at Point Judith, R. I.— to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors 

Also, resolution of Philadelphia Board of Trade, favoring pas- 
sage of bill S. 4505, relative to increasing the efficiency of the per- 
manent military establishment of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Philadelphia Association of Retail Druggists, 
favoring passage of bill to increase the efficiency of the Hospital 
the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

, resolution of Trades League of Philadelphia, favoring 
passage of a post-check bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of United Textile Association of Philadelphia, 
against passage of an anti-injunction bill—to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
Also, petition of United Textile Association of Philadelphia, 
against passage of an eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 
Also, resolution of Lr pean Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, a against passage of an eight-hour law—to the Committee 


Also, resolution of the Trades League of Philadelphia, Pa., rel 
ative to a new trade treaty between United States Z 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
No. 13, of Philadelphia, Pa., ey res to increasing salary of Su- 

-General of Steam Vessels—to the Committee 
on the Mercian Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution of Philadelphia Board of Trade, favoring pas- 
sage of bill S. 2641, relative to the destruction of derelicts—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Civic Club of Philadelphia, favoring passa: 
bill S. 2827, relative to a national forestry reservation in the 
Mountains of New Ham 


hel 
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Also, resolutions of Charles J. Kickham Club; Division 16, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, and Commodore Barry ey 
578, Knights of Columbus, of Philadelphia, Pa., fa 

of bill for the erection of a monument to the memory 5 

dore John Barry- to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of piano manufacturers and dealers of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in favor of bill H. R. 9302—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAHON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Levi Neitz—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: Paper to accompany bill grant- 
ing a pension to Hugh Green—to the Committee on Invalid 
5 bill 

papers to accompany nting a on to Lizzie 
Faurie—to the eee on al dare, o 

Also, papers to accompany granting an increase of pension 
to P. Becker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill grant- 

an increase of pension to Pleasant T. Smith—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUPPERT: Resolutien of the Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce, approving the proposition for an Anglo-American treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: Pa F R. 11870, to correct 
military record of Dean Wilson to ttee on Military 


Also, resolution of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, approving 
the general proposition for an Anglo-American treaty ‘of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

oe Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: Petition of Ladies’ Literary 

of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring constitutional amendment 
y—to the Committee on the Judi 
‘AN of New York: Resolution of National 
Business League of Chicago, III., against enactment of so-called 
‘short form” of Lodge and Adams bills—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of F. S. Clark and others, of New 
York City, against passage of bill S. 4718—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. ation of] of North Carolina: Petition of North Caro- 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 28, 1904. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair) called 
the Senate to order at 12 o'clock meridian. 

Prayer by the Rev. F. J. Prerryman, of the city of 33 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
Journal of eee 4: proceedings. 

On the request of Mr. Kran, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal was was dispensed wi with. 

Mr. PLATT of New York. From the Committee on Printing I 
desire to submit a report, and to ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
T Gorman] i is entitled to the floor. Does he yield for that 


12 BACON. I hope the Senator from Maryland will pardon 
me for just one moment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Lask the Senator from Maryland to yield 
while I t an amendment and give a notice. 

The P ING OFFICER. This being the commencement 
of a new legislative day, the regular order of business, unless 
otherwise ordered, is petitions and memorials, 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. The designation by the President pro tempore of 
a Senator to preside in his worry can not extend under the rule 
5 a Sars 158 by unanimous consent. 

The Chair thinks the Senator 
from ee eee is 8 


Mr. HOAR. If the Chair will permit me to state my proposi- 
tion, in order that there may be no precedent which may be trou- 
blesome at some time in the future, I ask unanimous consent that 
California continue to fill the chair during the 


| remainder of the session or until the return of the President pro 


i Trainmen, of Philadelphia, favoring 
H. R. 89 and 7041—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is out of order at 
this time. 
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Mr. HOAR. If we are to have a serigus application of the 

matter, I shall ap from that decision, The rule is very clear, 

: and all that I desire is that the rule may be observed. rule 

is that the designation shall continue beyond the legislative day 

only when it is made by unanimous consent. I ask unanimous 

consent that the designation may continue. Does the Chair hold 
that that is out of order? 

Mr. FRYE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The President pro tempore is here now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore took the chair. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United aae b 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced th: the Brest 
dent had on the 27th instant approved and signed the ‘allowing 
acts and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 2816) to amend section 3095 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to manner of importation; 

An act (S. 3292) amendatory of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a permanent Census Office, approved March 6, 1902; 

An act (S. 4651) for the relief of James T. Barry and Richard 
Cushion, executors of the last will and testament of Martin Dow- 
ling, deceased: 
ae act (S. 5369) to extend to Peoria, III., the privileges of the 
seventh section of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, gov- 
erning the immediate transportation o without ap- 
praisement; 

An act (S. 1343) to amend an act approved March 3, 1899, en- 
titled “An act 8 An act to reimburse the 

vernors of States and Territories for expenses incurred by them 
in aiding the United States to raise and organize and supply and 
equip the Volunteer Army of the United States in the 8 
war with Spain,’ approved July 8, 1898,” etc., and for other pur- 


An st (S. 5259) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or 
near Carthage, Tenn.,’’ approved March 2. 1901; 

a ees ee e 

e Montgomery y to con and main a 
bridge across the Alabama River near the city of Montgomery, 
Ala.,” approved March 1, 1893; 

An 3 3129) to promote the circulation of reading matter 
among 

An act (8. 5454) permitting the Ozark and Cherokee Central 
Railroad Company and the Arkansas Valley and Western Rail- 
way Company, and each or either of them, to sell and convey 
their railroads and other property in the Indian Territory to the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com Corstens ober the thames, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, and for other pur- 


purposes; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 67) providing for the printing of Sen- 
ate Document No. 240, relating to the beet-sugar industry of the 
United States. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day fea ia sha and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2698) to establish a life-saving station at or-near the 
entrance to Tillamook Bay, Oregon; 

An act SF 3035) supplemen to and amenda; 
titled “An er provision for a ci 
for pees er for other purposes,” approved June 

An act (8. 5557) to authorize the board of coun: loners 
of the county of n in the een of Massachu- 
Paes to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River between 

bean 25 and West Sp eld, in said county and Common- 
alt 


REFUNDING CLAIM OF EASTERN RAILROAD, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT Be tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, ee in 
response to a resolution of the 22d instant. a report from the Com. 
missioner of Internal Revenue relative to the amounts twice paid 
as taxes on the same identical income on ts of the Eastern 
Railroad Com and the Boston and Maine Railroad; which, 
on motion of DGE, was, with the accom pear wea paper, re- 
ferred to the Conmltbee on Claims, and ord to be printed. 
TARIFF ON PHILIPPINE TOBACCO. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the e of f War, transmitting an extract 
from the translation of a cablegram received from on the 
18th instant from Juan Pico, » pres resident of the committee of cham- 
bers of commerce tariff on Philippine tobacco and 
cigars imported into the United States, etc pa 5 was referred 

to the Committee on the Philippines, and a etter, to be printed. 


FINDINGS BY COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the 3 Glerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 


of an act en- 
overnment 
, 1900; and 


mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of the Trustees of St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of Norfolk, Va., v. The United States; which, 8 the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Port- 
land, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation relative to a 
settlement of the labor troubles in Colorado; which was referred 
to 10585 5 on the Judiciary. 

aula s resented a petition of the Military Telegraphers’ 
1 of Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to recognize the military telegraphers of the late civil 
war; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of the Essex Medical Society, 
of Newark, N. J., praying for the of the so-called pure- 
food bill; ” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of M of Montclair, of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Montclair, and of the tionof the Reformed Church 
of Newark, all in the State of New Jersey, praying f or the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURROWS presented a memorial of the women s Repub- 
lican Association of the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the continuance of Hon. REED SMOOT, a Senator from the State 
of Utah, as a member of the United States Senate; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privil and d Elections. 

He also presented a petition of No, 191, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of Grand 1 pids, Mich. 3 
ing for the passage of the so-called “ eight-hour bill” 
the anti-injunction bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Thunder Bay Association, No. 
85, of Alpena, Mich., praying for the 5 of legislation to 
increase the salary of the Supervising Inspector-General of Steam 


Vessels; which was referred to the Committee on Ap tions. 
He also presented a petition of the Woman's ief Corps of 
Hemlock, ich., praying for the enactment of legislation t- 
ing an increase 0 pension to army nurses; Which was referred 
to the Committee on 1 
He also presented petitions of the Nineteenth Century Club of 
St. Jais of the Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids, and y: 


the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Plainwell, all 
the State of Michigan, praying for the adoption of an asec ad 
to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which were referred to 


the Committee on the Ju 
Mr. GALLINGER ‘memorials of sundry citizens of 
Washin D. C.; of Hamilton, Mo.; of W. Coun 


aunty, 
Fort oun, and Aurora, in the State of Nebraska, and of 
Hutchinson, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment ‘of 
lation requiring certain places o business § in the District of 
lumbia to be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

He also presented a A pai the National Woman’s Christian 

rance Union of Washington, P. C., and a petition of the 
of education of the District of Columbia, spraying for the en- 
actment of legislation to change the name of Thirteen-and-a-half 
street S W. to Linworth place; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of ane 
ton, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation providing fi 
the extension of streets so as to require the total cost to be p 
on the peniso O Columbia in violation of the organic act; Siih 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FRYE ted a petition of the Fruit and Produce Trade 
Association of New York, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prevent unjust discrimination in tariff rates between sec- 
tions and localities and to prevent the continuance of rates unrea- 
sonable in themselves; which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

MILITARY TELEGRAPHERS. 

Mr. SCOTT. I present a paper from the Military Tel 
Association of Pittsburg, Pa., relative to the granting o 3 8 
1 tors who served in the war of the re 

Dae Ue fist. ied parted TRE LOEME io CONT 
the bill (S. 982) amending the act of January 26, 1897, entitled 
An act for the relief of telegraph operators who served in the 
war of the rebellion.” 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT si COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 
Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


Tem 


hers’ 


was referred the bill 68 2117) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip L. Hiteshew rted it with 
a report thereon. 


, repo amendments, and submitted 
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JOSEPH DICKINSON. 

Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Pensions, I report 
a resolution, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution was read and considered by unanimous consent, 
as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
the dent be 3 to return to the Senate the bill (S. 5306) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph Dickinson. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to state that this party has died | in 
since the bill was reported, and I ask that the resolution may be 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FRANK L. PHALEN. 


Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 


referred the Dill (S. 910) granting a pension to Rev. Frank L. a 


Phalen, reported it with amendments. 
Mr. HO I ask for the present consideration of that bill. 
The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word “chaplain,” to strike out 
“of” and insert First; ’ and in the same line, after the word 
“regiment,” to strike out “United States Army” and insert 


“New Ham Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain;’’ so as to 
make the read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to aon the 3 roll, oe to the pe ig tng 
and limitations of 2 N of Fra . te ene 
iin Pirat Regiment New Hamp tee) pee month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting a pension 
to Frank L. Phalen.“ 
REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 
followin resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, an 
tatives of Hen: 


3 the J. Fassman 
: , a; estate of 


An act to provide for the 

18 5 the “ Tuck Pog ere 

Wn as 5 = er Act.” 

Maneh an the same in accordance with the provisions of such act 
— 4 report to the Senate in accordance therewith. 

INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF SUNDRY CLAIMS BILLS, 


Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Claims 
to ask for the indefinite postponement of the bills which I sog 
to the desk, being bills for claims covered by measures still pen 
ing before that committee or measures already reported rea 


from. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks 3 the indefinite postponement of the bills which he sends 
to the di Is D a The z 5 ie oF 

The Sewing bills were thereupon inde’ mn 

A bill (S. 4595) for the relief of the estate of Eliza J. Mahon; 

A bill (S. 5195) to give the Court of Claims jurisdiction in the 
matter of the claim of the owners of the steamboat Bee; 

A bill (S. e for the relief of the Russellville and Logan County 

gricultural and Mechanical Association of the State of Kentucky; 

A bill (S. 5610) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas Duty 

A bill (S. 4113) to a ges the Secretary of the Peary to 
sajast the accounts of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway 

Company for transporting the United States mails; 
A bill ( 8 5410) 10 fer the relief of Simeon H. King's executrix; 
ok 5888 . 1032) for the relief of George L. McGehee and John 
ee, heirs of Mary McGehee, deceased; 
1 iy (8. 1107) for pid relief of W. R. Butler; 
8 bill (8. 1193) for the relief of the estate of William Parker, 


gis pill (S. 1181) for the relief of W. A. Sanford, administrator of 
H. B. Bloxam, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1138) for the relief of Mrs. Julia A. Thomas, widow 

and administratrix of I. S. O. G. Greer, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1140) for the relief of Julia A. Thomas, administra- 
trix of the estate of I. S. O. G. Greer, d 

A bill (S. 1149) w the relief of Mrs. Julia A. Thomas, widow 

and administratrix of John C. Thomas, deceased; 


A bill (S. 8761) for the relief of Julia A. Thomas, administra- 
trix of the estate of I. S. O. G. Greer, deceased; 
A bill (S. og for the relief of the widow and heirs at law of . 


for Wilkes, d. , late a rear-admiral in the United States 
wat val (S. sted for the relief of the estate of Augustus Catch- 
2 bi 2 8. 1108) for the relief of the estate of Augustus Catch- 
Ae at 1143) for the relief of the estate of Dr. O. L. Dewees, 
A bill (s. 1190) for the relief of the estate of Dr. O. L. Dewees, 


A bill is. 5246) for the relief of Henry Jones; 
A a (S. 2826) for the relief of the estate of Roger A. Francis, 


A bill (S. 5067) for the relief of Henry O. Bassett, heir of Henry 
Opeman Bassett, deceased; and 
A bill (S. 2604) for the relief of Christopher McDonald, 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 
Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 500 copies of the 
8 of the commissioner for 3 of the Louisiana e ee 
g Senate Document No. 244 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 5685) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie R. E. Nesbitt; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 5686) granting an increase of 5 
sion to Owen McElfish; which was read twice by its title, an 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DOLLIVER introduced a bill (S. 5687) granting a pension 
to Martha J. McCormick; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
Mr. HEYBURN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
by him to the bill (H. R. 14623) to amend an act approved 
uly 1, 51902, entitled An act temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and for other purposes,’’ and to amend an act 


X: | approved March 8, 1902, entitled An act temporarily to provide 


revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,” and 
to amend an act approved March 2, 1903, entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a standard of value and to provide for a coinage system in 


- | the Philippine Islands,” and to provide for the more efficient ad- 


ministration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 


ved | for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
court | printed. 


JOHN M’DERMID—WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. Bacon, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted John 1 to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the pers in his case filed during the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, there having heen t no adverse report thereon. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC RUINS, ETC, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I move that 1,000 additional copies of a 
hearing before the subcommittee of the Committee on Public 
Lands of the United States Senate on the bill (S. 4127) for the 
preservation of aboriginal monuments, ruins, and other antiqui- 
ties, and for other the Wil introduced by Senator CuLLom Feb- 
ruary 5, 1904, and the bill (S. 5603) for the preservation of historic 
and prehistoric ruins, monuments, archeological objects, and 
other antiquities, and to prevent their counter: eiting, introduced 
yee Senator LODGE April 20, 1904, be printed for the use of the 

na 

The, motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 
A bill (H. R. 13633) to regulate the disposal of public lands re- 


leased and . public forest reservations, and for other 


Tposes; and 
cB A bill (H. R. pees prohibiting the selection of timber lands in 
lien of lands in forest reserves. 

The bill (H. R. 15438) to amend section 653 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ALLISON submitted the following ey Nena which was 

considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to 


Resol That a committee of two Senators be a inted by the Chair to 
joina committee D by the House of tatives to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses 


Minick SATU ec ae ies Tee ae 
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ess he may have some other communication to make to 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. Hate and Mr. 
COCKRELL as the committee on the part of the Senate. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland may be permitted to complete the remarks he was 
making when the Senate adjourned. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not understand the request. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President—— 5 

Mr. HEYBURN. Lask the Senator from Maryland to yield 
while I give a notice. : 

Mr. GORMAN. I will be through in a few moments. I desire 
to make this statement as connectedly as possible. It will be very 
short, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

Mr. GORMAN resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him in yesterday’s legislative session, which is as follows: 

Mr. GORM. r. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] has contributed to the Senate and the country a very 
valuable compilation of figures which show the enormous ex- 
penditures of this Government. I have not time to go intothem 
in detail this morning. The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
par, ALLISON], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 

„as is usual at the close of each session of Congress, ea 
statement in regard to the appropriations for the session, based 
upon tables compiled by the very able clerks who are connected 
with the 1 Committees at both ends of the Capitol. 
It is not at all surprising to me that the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa should make a full and elaborate statement upon this 
subject, and I have no doubt of the accuracy of the figures he 

resents. 

2 Figures are always accurate when they come from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I am not at astonished that he has 
attempted to explain why it is these enormous appropriations are 
necessary; that they are made in compliance with law, as I un- 
derstood the Senator tosay. Thatis true in the main, Nearly 
all of these appropriations are in pursuance of laws enacted by 
Congress. And while we find that the appropriations at this ses- 
sion, as stated by the Senator from Iowa, including the annual 
appropriations, as provided for by law, amount to $781,500,000, to 
that sum there must be added twenty-four or twenty-five million 
dollars of obligations which have been entered upon because of 
the appropriation acts we have just passed. So the whole sum 
will be over $800,000,000. 

i this point Mr. Gorman temporarily yielded the floor.] 

. GORMAN, Mr. President, when I yielded I was calling 
attention to the amount of the appropriations of this session, 
which for the fiscal year 1905 aggregate $781,574,000, with obli- 
gations contained in the appropriation acts of nearly $25,000,000, 
making the appropriations for this session greater in amount than 
those of the last session of Congress, and greater than at any time 
in the history of the country except when we were involved in 
war. These appropriations, the Senator from Iowa tells us, are 
made in conformity with law. In the main that is true. But in 
addition to the amounts I have named there must be added 
810,000,000 to be paid to Panama. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Maryland allow me? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. None of these appropriations include the 
$10,000,000 to be paid to Panama, that appropriation having been 
made two years ago and simply being reappropriated now. It is 
counted in all of these statements, including the statement of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], as an appropriation made 
formerly, and is not, of course, counted in any of the present 
statements. 

Nr. GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa to 
say 80 the $10,000,000 is reappropriated at this session to pay 


Panama 

Mr. ALLISON. Reappropriated and made available, I under- 
stand, by the bill which just passed the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN, If that be true—I could not hear the confer- 
Pie ALLISO 

Mr. N. I understand that is the purport of it. 

Mr. GORMAN. At all events, it does not cover the 840, 000, 000 
that is to go to the Panama Canal Company, that being an appro- 

riation made a year or two ago and not having been paid by the 
easury. 

Mr. ALLISON, That also was appropriated heretofore, and is 
not included. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the E e Seer Committees 
of Congress under the law were compelled to report these great 
appropriations. A few years ago a billion of dollars for a Con- 
gress so startled the country that the political power was changed, 


have completed the business of the present session and are zoso to adjourn, 
em. 


and now in a time of profound peace the appropriations for this 
session amount to over $800,000,000. 

The rapidity with which we have increased the appropriations 
is amazing, amounting now to $800,000,000, while the estimated 
revenues of the Government, according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year beginning July next are only $704,- 
472,072. Mr. President, this means increased taxation unless ex- 
penditures are reduced. 

Why is it that the Administration of President Roosevelt—of 
course including that portion of President McKinley’s Adminis- 
tration before his unfortunate taking off—has made itnecessary for 
Congress to appropriate in four years 82, 500, 000, 000? War has not 
threatened us and there has been nothing extraordi in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Government, except the y policy 
inaugurated to make this country a so-called world power.” 

Think of it, sir! Within four yearsa billion of dollars more 
than was expended by President Grant during the years of 1870, 
1871, 1872, and 1873. Donna Sat porod the total nditures 
were $1,169,693,957. This A istration, in a time of peace, re- 
quires in four years appropriations amounting to 82,511, 348,370. 70, 

ith President Grant’s 


an increase in four years, as compared with 
Administration, of $1,341.654,413.70. 

Mr. President, from what does it arise but from that policy 
which this Government has entered upon of acquiring colonies 
and the subjection and control of people with whom we ought to 
have no relations except commercial? It is because the President 
of the United States, supported by his , has determined that 
we shall become a great world power, and, as an evidence of it, 
we must have a navy second only to that of Great Britain, ata 
cost of $335,172,984 in four years of the present A istration, 
and, in addition, there has been appropriated for the Army $360,- 
442.896, making for war purposes a total of $695,615,880. 

The Senator from Iowa says we have passed the appropriation 
bills without special criticism and without a division in this 
Chamber; that the post-office appropriation bill and the sun 
civil appropriation bill and all the ce of the great appropri- 
ation bills have been passed without the yeas and nays being 
called, and therefore he assumes that both sides of the ber 
believe that the appropriations are fair and right. Mr. President, 
that is nota just statement to this side of the ber. We have 
insisted from the e of this session that there were ex- 
tra ce and corruption in the Departments and that inquiry 
should be instituted and the facts ascertained. 

Mr. President, as I stated a moment ago, we have endeavored 
to get the facts from the Departments in order to ascertain how 
and in what way we — a make proper ređuction of expendi- 
tures. That inquiry we have been ed. We have obtained no 
information whatever for the consideration of these matters, ex- 
cept that which the ents have seen proper to give us. I 
say to the Senator from Iowa that, while I am a member of the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, in the consideration 
of that particular 3 bill the committee were eee 
by the rule which the majority party have established, and pressed 
the consideration of the bill without that careful scrutiny, with- 
out that information to which I think we were entitled. I have 
no doubt that while in some respects the provisions of the pæ 
ent law are better than those of a year ago, still they are far from 
perfect. Ithink if there was a yos, a thorough, and a com- 
plete examination and scrutiny of the accounts of that pA 
ment and of its business transactions millions of dollars could be 
saved. But we are denied the opportunity. 

So with every other Department of the Government. The esti- 
mates of the Department have been practically accepted by Con- 
gress, with the only reservation, as stated by a distinguished gen- 
tleman who has charge of the origination of appropriation bills 
elsewhere, that they would try and keep the appropriations down 
within the revenue limits; and to do that they were compelled to 
adjourn this Congress without making appropriations of any con- 
séquence for the great rivers and harbors of the country. But 
there has been no reduction in expenditures for the Navy and the 
Army. Weare constantly met with efforts to increase the rank 
and pay of officers, and the army appropriation bill contained such 
a provision for retiring officers. 

t is true that the Senate in its wisdom and because of its rules 
in two cases voted and prevented another effort to increase the 
cost of the Army in the future by providing for the acquisition of 
four or five great ore sites. 

The organization of the Army of the United States has been 
entirel by your party. It is now fashioned practically 
after the organization of Germany, and it would seem, from all 
we can gather, that it is the intention of the Department to pur- 
sue the policy of Germany and England in its drill and 
ment. rom our War Department was transmitted to Congress 
a recommendation for the selection of four great camp sios, to 
cost $2,000,000, and to be used as permanent camp grounds for the 
instruction of the Regular Army and the National Guard. 


It is not only seriously proposed to follow the example of the 
great military governments of Europe in this particular for the 
of encouraging the military tat an enormous cost, 

in 1903 an act was approved entitled An act to ote the 
efficiency of the militia and for other purposes,” which, under 
certain conditions and to an extent never before su puts 


tia ther in these great camps, under 
the scheme, will, in my ju t, change the whole 
trend and thought of our people an be a long step in the di- 


the Senate re 
ary provision. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Iowa will not deny it 
is a well-settled purpose of the Administration and the party to 
which he belongs, and of which he is the representative in the 
consideration of appropriations, to increase both the ri and 
. Why dowe want it? What reason is there for it? A dis- 

ublican in another place, whose principal duty it 
was to provide appropriations for increased facilities for com- 
merce, made this true statement, and coming from that 
blican source I commend it to our friends on the other side, 
the country will take note of it. 

„What is the reason for this unusual increase of the ar 77 0 

says this distinguished gentleman, Hon. T. E. Burton, of Ohio. 


deere eee eee, 000; an 
amount approaching pager ie ae gs sap oe ‘or the e cle 8 


the Government, in mind that the nearly 

ing? It means that we are inviting nations of the earth to attack us. 
F to enter into a eld 
entirely diferent from that we are 


That is the candid statement of a Republican, and his Ameri- 
canism is greater than his party fealty. It is a sentiment that, in 
my judgment, the e of the country will indorse; and the 
time is ap ing and, I believe, is near when they will indorse 
the statement by their votes and prevent this great Government, 


which is theirs, from becoming a t military power. 
Mr. President, the present S. ot Congress is about to ex- 


pire. It has been said in the public prints, as well as by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, that these a tions—these matters of public 
concern have been 


out any great struggle, without any 
8 without any unusual protest from this side of the 

It is true, sir, that a more strenuous fight could have been made. 
It is true that we could have consumed more time in the discus- 
sion of these measures. It is true that statistics could have been 
presented to the Senate and the country more in detail, and that 
the adjournment of Congress could have been possibly delayed 
for a month or six weeks, 

But we recognized, Mr. President, that that would be a useless 
consumption of time. We realized that our efforts to reduce ap- 
13 would be ignored. We knew that our attempts to 

vestigate the Departments had been rendered fruitless. We 
felt, and now know, that the great on the other side of the 
Chamber was de to quietly submit to the exercise of 
power by the executive branch of the Government, which Con- 
gress heretofore had never tolerated. j 

We understood perfectly that the party in poe had decided 
upon an extraordinarily early adjournment of Congress without 
considering measures of general legislation which the country had 
a right to expect would be considered at this session. The - 
sibility rests with you. But, Mr. President, the great jury of the 
American people will pass judgment in November next, and, if I 
mistake not the signs of the times, they will more e 
and just measures of taxation, rigid economy in the 
of public money, and strict honesty in the publicservice. Above 
all, they will enter a solemn protest against t armies in times 
of peace and demand a return to that wise policy which prohibited 
an entangling alliance with any foreign power, but a never- 


: for f 
bending determination to prevent any encroachment upon the gov- 
misphere. 


ernments in this he: 
EDWARD J. FARRELL. 
Mr. ALLISON obtained the floor. 
Mr. DEPEW. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? I 
wish to call up House bill 10516, that will take only a moment. 
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rell, his heirs and assigns, all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to certain described land, under 
water, in the city of New York. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIO RAILROAD OF NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Icall the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that a House bill which was read yesterday went over on a 
request for unanimous consent, its consideration having been 
objected to. I should like to have it acted on now. The objec- 
tion has been withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota, but 
I can not yield further. 

Mr. SBROUGH. I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5755) for the relief of -holding settlers within 
the limits of the grant of land to the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company in the Territory of New Mexico. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read, Is 
there objection to its present consideration? 

being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 

Mr, ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEY- 
BURN] to give a notice. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to give notice that on the 8th of De- 
cember next, after the morning hour, I will ask the Senate to 
take up for consideration the (H. R. 6295) for preventing the 
adulteration or misbranding of foods or drugs, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of resentatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, ann that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 463) to pay Hewlette A. Hall balance due for services 
in connection with the Paris E ition, 

The message also announced that the Honse had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate requ the President to 
return to the Senate the bill (S. 5205) gran an increase of 
pension to Joseph Dickinson. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a reso- 
lution pas ame three Members to join a similar committee 
appointed by the Senate to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses had completed the 
business of the present session and are ready to adjourn unless 
the President has some other communication to make to them, 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11966) to ratify 
and amend an agreement with the Indians located upon the 
Grande Ronde Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and to make 
an appropriation to carry the same into effect. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. R. 73) amending an act entitled An act to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens into the United States,” approved 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon by the President pro 8 Sei 

A bill (S. 76) granting a pension to . Cornell; 

A bill (S. 128) granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 


Gihon; 
A bill (S. 3489) granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; 
A bill (S. 3734) granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 


nares 
A (S. 4401) to grant to the State of Minnesota certain lands 


orestry purposes; : f 
A bill (S. 5092) to amend an act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and rvation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other , approved June 13, 
1902, making appropriation for improving Trinity River, Texas; 
A bill (S. 5342) to provide for the temporary government of the 
canal zone at Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair), The | other 


Mr. DEPEW. It was read and passed over because there was 
no report. I have it here now. 

I ask the Senate to to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10516) for the relief of Edward J. Farrell. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secreta 
of War to execute, acknow 
United States of America, to Edward J. Farrell, a deed of g 
claim and release quitclaiming and releasing to Edward J. Far- 


ry 
e, and deliver, in the name of the | other 


A bil (8. 5564) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved March 29, 1904; 

A bill (H. R. 10851) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Smallwood; 

A bill (H. R. 14754) ding for the restoration or mainte- 
nance of channels or of river and harbor improvements, and for 


A bal (H. E. 15527) making 5 for national trophy 
and medals for rifle contests; an ; 


22. RRL onan ae NA 
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A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to allow the Anheuser-Busch Association a right 
of way through the eastern limits of the arsenal grounds at St. 


Louis, Mo 
JOSEPH DICKINSON. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the tof the United States; which was 
read, and, with the „„ ordered to lie on the table: 
To the Senate: 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate of April aft the House 


of tatives concurring), I return herewith Senate 0. 5205, en- 
3 — act granting an increase of pension to ee 
Warre House, April 23, 1904. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Bex 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. Mr. HALE and Mr. Cock- 
TES PITE at the bar, and 

said: Mr. President, the committee appointed by 
das Senate DE eonciunctiog. with a ike CODING © ted by 
the House of tatives, to wait upon the t of the 
United States and to inquire whether he = commu- 
nication to make to Congress, has attended to that 8 and the 
President was pleased to say that he had no further communica- 
tion to make. 

EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I was very much interested, as 
I always am, in the plausible statements made by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Gorman]. I was rather surprised to learn from 
him that we are closing this session under some sort of compul- 
sion, and that we are refraining from attending to the necessary 
business of the country. 

Ido not know what further important business there is to be 
transacted. If the Senator from Maryland or any of his colleagues 
have presented important bills that ought to have been and 
pressed them in committee and in Chamber at the present 
session, I am not aware of it. 

the session about to adjourn has dealt with most if not 
all of the important questions that ought to be dealt with at thia 
session. This being a long session, and another session coming 
later this year, subjects considered at this session go over on the 
Calendar until the next session. I have been here a good many 
years, and I do not know an instance where all the bills teak ous 
presented by committees have been considered and passed during 
the first session of a Congress. Many of them go over for want 
of time, whatever the — of the session, as many of them fall 
at the close of a Congr 

Now, Mr. President, a wish to say only a few words more on 
the question of appropriations, First, let 
the tables introduced by the Senator Texas [Mr. CuLBER- 
son]. These are old and worn-out tables the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Cleveland in 1885 to 1889 with the inistration 
beginning in 1897. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Iowa 
1 to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 
Mr. CULBERSON. No tables were presented by me for 1885. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Iwas not able to oh ga from the 
Senator's remarks amid the confusion how far in our 
he went, but I am perfectly certain he went as far back as 1 
and he com the four years of President Cleveland, beginning 
in 1893, with the four years of President McKinley, beginning in 
1897, and he compared the ditures for those first four years 
with the expenditures under ident McKinley, when the situ- 
ation and condition of our country was wholly different. 

Iam surprised that the Senator from Texas made no allusion 
whatever to the conditions and the inheritance of President Mc- 
Kinley after four years of President Cleveland. I do not speak 
now of that inheritance which spread disaster and distress in our 
country, but I of that inheritance which was derived from 
the situation in Cuba when President McKinley came into power. 

The situation there was left in such a condition—I will not under- 
take to describe it—as made it necessary for President McKinley 
to deal with it on the very threshold of his Administration. That 
he dealt with it in a conservative way and sought to avoid the 
expenditures which followed no one now will deny; and that 
those expenditures were brought upon our country not by the Ad- 
ministration of President McKinley, but by the pressure that was 
made upon him in this body and in the other that he should enter 
upon a war with Spain unless they yielded to conditions that they 
would not yield to, 

If you will go back to the debates of that period, you will see 
that the pressure upon President McKinley was so great that the 
situation as respects that war was a situation that was claimed 
for the Democrats and by that party as a part of their policy. 
Mr. President, 8 upon that point. 

The Senator from Texas also undertakes to show that our ex- 


Mr. CULBERSON. The 
ment for 1903 amounted to 
Mr. ALLISO 


nek of the military establish- 
,000,000 in the United States. 


N. The military establishment! What is the . 


military establishment? It is the Army and the Navy. TheSena- 
tor of a apa ase establishment and then includes a matter 
5 FVV 
e 

ons that are granted to the survivors 
of the war of 1812, to the survivors of the war with Mexico, to 
2e survivors of 3 civil war of 1861 to 1865, for which we 

Mr. President, that can not be re- 


ons also. 

r ALLISON. I do not know what the pensions of Great 
Britain may be, but 4 Ay Ras in amount. 

Mr. GALLING the Senator from Iowa will permit me, 
Iwill r disabili Great Britain pensions her soldiers only for wounds, 
not for bilities incurred in the service; and I t the Ger- 
man pension is eyen more restricted than that. 

Mr. N. So, Mr. President, 8 
extravagance in our military establishment the Senator 


Texas includes Deppa ti! which are a gratuity and a 5 
in some des of the valuable services rendered by that great 
body of civilians who entered our Army in 1861 for purposes 1 


the preservation of the Union. So when we leave 
of that calculation, amounting, in round i numbers, kia 000,000, 
we have, incl every expenditure in the appropria 

the Army and the Navy, only $189,000,000. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Will the Senator permit another inter- 


| the Senator’s attention to the fact 


t me call attention to alone. 


Mr, ALLISON. Mr. President, the fact is not disputed that 
we have increased our Army. Who increased it? It was not in- 
creased as a partisan measure. The measure was brought into 

this Chamber and carefully considered without ery to Tot 
ines Nearly every Democrat voted for that increase of the 
upon conservative lines. Not every Democrat voted for that 
army bill; there were thirteen Senators, if I recollect tly, 
who voted against it; but this Army of ours was re as a 
necessary army at the time by all parties, and it was increased to 
100,000 men. 

Mr. President, I shall not go further into this question except 
to say that as the hey ed passed away our Army was reduced 
from 100,000 men to 59,000 men, where 15 now remains. So it is 
that in the bill for the current year, the appropriation 
for the Army is less than it was last year, and the appropriation 
for last a was less than for the year before. 

Now, President, I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Texas to another matter,and that is the general cost of 
maintaining the Government of the United States as compared 
with the sek of maintaining the governments of those countries 


of which he spoke. 
I have here an extract from a table 5 8 by the 
Bureau of Statistics, which discloses that the ditures per 


capita of the United Kingdom for last year were $37.60, the ex- 
penditures = capita for France were $17.84, us expenditures 
per capita for the German Empire were $9.45, and the 
tures for the United States were $7.97 per capita. So, Mr. eal 
dent, it appears that the appropriations for the maintenance of 
our Government, veom pared with similar appropriations of other 
vernments, are the lowest of all the governments of which I 
ve knowledge who maintain armies and navies, and who have 
a large civil 
Whe Senator can Maryland seems to think that these appro- 
priations and these expenditures are extravagant, and that the 
e e pei of al che Government ought to be investigated. 
Mr. t, I am not opposed to proper investigation of any 
Department of ve Government, but the Administration itself has 
rg ace e ee ee and the corruption in the Post- 
Office Department, whatever they were. 
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Mr. President, I have only to say as 
partment, to which the Senator especi ee Danaea that, consid- 


the Post-Office De- 


ering the great amount of labor accom ed in that service and 
the vast number of people who are ee ae in it, I donot believe 
there is or has been a more judicious, economical, and honest ad- 
ministration of any other Department of the Government than 
that of the P ce Department. 

There are more than a million men employed. They have car- 
ried from every part of the country to every other part, in letters 
without registration, millions of dollars, and the occasions of the 
destruction or the robbery of the mails are very rare indeed. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that the general charge against 
the Executive Departments, without any details as to their ex- 
travagance or their corruption, ought to weigh very lightly with 
the le of the country. 

à GORMAN . Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 


tra 
Mr, ALLISON. 


I did not so understand the Senator. 
Mr. GORMAN. No. 


Mr. President, I do not care to go into this nme at any fur- 
ther length, except to say that, as ts this $781,000,000, of 
which the Senator from land s. , there is included in the 
permanent appropriations $56,000,000 for the sinking fund, which 
is counted in these a riations; there is also included $25,000,000 
in these Sppropes ons for the redemption of national-bank notes, 
which is merely a bookkeeping account, and there are more than 
$10,000,000 of other accounts in these permanent appropriations 
which do not take money from the Treasury, but are merely the 
accounting of one fund with another, 

Mr, CULBERSON. I wish to ask a question of the Senator 
from Iowa for information. The Senator stated that the appro- 
priations of this session amounted to $780,000,000. I ask him if 
there is any amount in that total covering the Panama affair; and 
if so, how much? We could not quite understand the Senator's 
statement on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. As respects the canal expenditure, I will sa 
that e g riation was made for the fiscal year 1903 and 
not included in these appropriations. Ten million dollars of that 
sum has been reappropriated, to be paid to Panama, in lieu of the 
appropriation heretofore made to pay the Government of Co- 


Mr. ALLISON. I only mentioned that to show that in this | lomb 


great service, affecting the entire people of this country, on the 
whole it is administered with economy, with justice, and with 
absolute integrity. That I believe; and I apply that statement to 
all the branches of the service respecting the country generally. 
I believe that the great number of employees who are engaged in 
that service are faithful servants of the public. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ihave made no suggestion affecting the minor 
employees as to their honesty, piers ot or efficiency, but in the 
administration of the Department i , as to those who are re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of these great amounts that are 
appropriated in gross, I do not think there can be any question 
bat that a fair investigation would show that there has been cor- 
ruption, and that there has been extravagance in certain branches 
which has grown up because of the immense amounts of money 
which have been poured out for every branch of the Government. 
It has been contagious. We have reached a point 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not go into details upon that question. 
5 GORMAN. Very well. I shall not interrupt the Senator 

er. 

Mr. ALLISON. If you take the 815,000, 000 that are 28 
priated this year for the service, I think you will find that 
the t body of expenditures under it are expenditures that are 
on the whole wisely made, as I have before stated. 

There is another thing that I ought to say in this connection to 
the Senator from Texas, which is that there is no branch of the 
public service which has increased so rapidly in its cost as has the 
postal service. That increase discloses more than any one mng 
the immense and rapid growth of our country during the peri 
e speak fro th 

reco correctly— y m memory—the appro- 
priations for the postal service this year are twice wha they were 
in 1898, only ten years ago. Thesea tions are not because 
of extravagance, but they are because of the increased efficiency 
of the postal service and its rapid growth with the growth of our 
country. 


mbia. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Was that reappropriation made because, 
in the opinion of the committee, the appropriation made under 
the act of 1902 was not effective or operative? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; the Committee on ri nrg did 
not consider that subject, as it was not submitted to that commit- 
tee. It was recommended by the Committee on Interoceanic 


Canals, 
Mr. CULBERSON. Was it the theory of the committee that 
that appropriation was not available under the act of 1902, is my 


inquiry? 
Mr. ALLISON. I think the general opinion was that that a 
ropriation was available, but to make it certain it was thought 
tter that the amount should be reappropriated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Gorman] bases his charge of extravagance against the Ad- 
ministration and Congress upon the statement of the gross appro- 
priations which has just been made by the Senator from Iowa, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. ALLISON]. 
That statement is the usual statement which is presented year 
after year from the Committee on Appropriations of the two 
Houses, and is of considerable value for purpose of comparison, 
and only for this purpose. 

It includes a tions for the sinking fund, for redemption 
of note circulation, for interest, large sums which are duplicated, 
and a large number of others for which the money is never ex- 
pended. e Senator has referred to a few of these items, but 
there is a large number of others. 

It is the duty of the Committee on Finance to consider ques- 
tions affecting the revenue, and incidentally of expenditures, and 
that committee has had from time to time tables carefully pre- 
pared showing the annual expenditures. 

I hold in my hand a table prepared for the committee, which I 
will have printed in the RECORD, because I think it should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of estimated expenditures with appropriations and apparent and actual expenditures, 
[Prepared under the direction of the Senate Finance Committee.] 


Fiscal year ending June 90 
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Mr. ALDRICH... This statement is the official statement pe 
pared by the chief of the warrant division of the Treasury 
pruma gentleman known to every member of the Senate. 

t shows how misleading, for the purposes which we now have un- 
der consideration, is any statement of gross appropriations, if we 
wish to ascertain accurately the expenditures of the Government. 
Take the year 1902, for instance, when the gross appropriations 
amounted to $730,338,575, the actual expenditures were only 
$439 ,505,661, or a difference between the two of $290,000,000. 

This discrepancy, to a greater or less extent, follows through 
all these years and shows, if we are to consider the question of 
relative expenditures, that a statement of relative appropriations 
has no value. 

It has value, of course, as I have stated, in considering the rela- 
tive appropriations from year to year. The Senator from Iowa 
has clearly explained why the gross . for this year 
are larger than they were last year. It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, based upon the experience of the last thirty years, that the 
expenditures of the Government will not approximate eyen the 
amount appropriated, and that these differences or discrepancies 
will necessarily continue for the present year, as they have in the 
past. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] suggests 
that I read more of these figures. For the year 1901 the gross 
appropriations were $710,000,000, while the actual expenditures 
were B79, 000,000. In 1899 the gross appropriations were $899,- 
231.615, while the actual expenditures were 8584, 181,472, or a 
difference between the gross appropriations and actual expendi- 
tures of over $400,000,000. 

I have thought it important that these figures should be brought 
to the attention of the Senate, in view of the statements made by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. I am not certain where the Senator 
from Texas secured his figures, but I do know that they are not 
even approximately correct, as to the actual expenditures of the 
Government in the years he has named. 

For instance, he contrasts the relative expenditures under 
Cleveland's Administration and under McKinley’s. Under the 
first year of Cleyeland’s Administration the actial expenditures of 
the Government were $349,928,719, while in the first year of Mc- 
Kinley’s Administration the actual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment were $350,235,905, or a difference of ous ahon $2,000,000 


between the first year of the Administration of Cleveland and 
the first year of McKinley’s Administration. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him for just one 


uestion? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator is now drawing a distinction be- 
tween the appropriations and the 5 which is a fair 
criticism. I ask the Senator now, as he is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, how he accounts for the fact that during Mc- 
Kinley’s first term, in 1898—the fiscal year 1898-99—when the war 
with Spain was in progress, the actual expenditures—not appropri- 
ations—were $443,000,000, while now, in 1903, in a time of peace, 
with no war, the expenditures have been $506,000,000? This is a 
comparison between McKinley’s Administration and the present 
Administration. I should like to have the Senator give us some 
explanation why in time of peace the expenditures are nearly 
$100,000,000 over what they were in a time of war. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a different question, of course, from 
the one I was discussing. 

Mr. GORMAN. It is a fair comparison. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Iam coming to that question, It is undoubt- 
edly true that the expenditures for this current fiscal year, as 
well as the expenditures for the last year and the year preceding 
that, have been considerably larger than they were for the years 
immediately preceding the Spanish-American war. One reason 
is that we are a larger country; that the expenditures in every de- 
partment of the Government are necessarily much larger than 
they were then. The principal reason, however, is found in an 
increase in the expenditures for the Army and Navy. Iam quite 
willing to concede that. 

Has any Senator 17 the other side suggested that we were 
N rapidly in building up the American Navy? I 

the Senator from Maryland mil y expressed a criticism at 
a previous time in this session, but I understood him to revise his 
opinion later in regard to thatsubject. 

Mr. GORMAN. No, Mr. President; I have not revised my 
opinion about it at all. I have said that I wanted a navy that 
was sufficient for all the requirements of this Government, but 
that we were ing too rapidly and were expending too 
much money on it. That is what I said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has been a member of this body 


and has had as much to do with its appropriations for nayal = has 
m 


as any Senator, except perhaps the senior Senator 
Maine [Mr. Hirai; he has been a member of the Appropriations 


Committee; he has been familiar with all these subjects, and I 


have never, up to a very recent date, heard ress any ad- 
verse criticism as to the policy of developing and maintaining the 
American Navy. 

I think the expenditures in this direction commend themselves 
to the judgment of the American people without re; to party. 
It is undoubtedly true that our expenditures for the Army and 
Navy are greater than they were in the years which I have men- 
tioned, the actual increase in expenditures being in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000,000, in round numbers. I think the Senator 
stated it at a little less—about $60,000,000. 

Iam quite willing to admit that the current expenditures of 
the Government now are a hundred million dollars more per an- 
num than they were in the years preceding the Spanish-American 
war. As Ihave said, the country is a much greater country now 
than it was prior to the Spanish-American war. In every avenue, 
in every industry, in our population, and in every other respect, 


we have grown and developed beyond parallel. Ithink the Amer- 
ican people expect that our expenditures will keep with our 
growth, prosperity, and development, and that we shall not adopt 


any parsimonious policy. I am glad to say that the Senators 
upon the other side have not cba Sree at any time any way in 
which we could reduce our expenditures. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. ia ` 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator from Rhode Island has chal- 
lenged the accuracy of the tabulated statement which I made. I 
desire, therefore, to call his attention for a moment, if he will 
permit an interruption 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. To state whence I got those fi 
have stated once or twice already that they were taken from the 
reports of the Secretary of the . As an illustration of 
that, I have before me the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1903,and the Senator may find the total expenditures, as 
given by the Secre , on page 2 of that report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. at year was that? 

Mr. CULBERSON. The year 1903, the figures being exactly 
as they opa in the statement which I made, 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the amount? 

Mr. CUL: . Six hundred and forty million three hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand, the exact figures, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Rhode Island presented a moment ago in 
the statement made by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not stated anything from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, 

Mr. CULBERSON,. The Senator from Rhode Island presented 
a statement from that Department. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon; I said the figures 
which I gave here were the figures prepared and reported by the 
chief of the warrant division of the ent. 

Mr. ERSON. I am alluding to the Senator from Iowa 
585 Auison]. IfI said the Senator from Rhode Island, I beg 

on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa will take care of him- 
self. topes, Diag which the Senator from Texas has just read in- 
clude the sinking fund and postal revenue, ditures for which, 
of course, are 8 ae i bt r to be included. 

Mr. CULBERSON. ey include the total expenditures of the 
Government; and the same rule, Mr. President, applies, of course, 
to the Administrations of Mr. Cleveland, Mr. McKinley, and Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am speaking now of actual expenditures 
and not 5 

Mr. OULBERSON. The actual expenditures, of course, include 
those for the service. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The money received from the postal service 
repays the money which is seat ated So that it is not an ex- 
penditure in the ordi sense of the word. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I simply took the total as prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and of course it is as fair to one Ad- 
ministration as to another. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not fair, because the amount of the postal 
revenues has very tly increased. It has increased more than 
$40,000,000 within the time the Senator has mentioned; and if both 
sides of the account are not taken, the expenditure would appear 
to be increased $40,000,000, when they are not increased at all. 
So the Senator’s statement of that is not fair. 

The figures which I have submitted are the official figures of 
the Treasury Department, and I do not think that anybody can 
question their accuracy. They show, as I have stated, that there 
been no such increase as has been indicated either by the Sen- 
ator from Texas or the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call the Senator’s attention to the fur- 
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ther fact, Mr. President, that in the summing up and in thecom- | country than there is of his going to Japan to-morrow to rule 


parison which I made of these three Administrations of the Gov- 

ernment, I expressly excluded the expenditures for the 

service, showing that, excluding the expenses of the sery- 

ice; there was an increase in the military establishment of $515,- 

000,000 under President Roosevelt, as compared with the last Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator know—I am sure he does, 
and I have no doubt as a fair man he will be willing to concede— 
that the expenditures for what he calls the military establish- 
ment—and I do not mean to include pensions, of course—were 

tly augmented by the Spanish-American war, and that we 
fas eer resumed, so far as the Army is concerned, a reg- 
ular peace footing, which IT hope we shall reach after a while. 
There are certain additional expenditures. now entailed upon the 
Government in that connection which are inevitable. I think the 


demned, that we have accompli this result and that Congress 
on this 28th day of April has completed its business and is ready 
to adjourn. s 

I should like to have the Senator from land or any Sena- 
tor upon the other side point out to us any subject or legislation 
of general interest and importance that we have not taken up and 
considered, except the tariff question, which we did not intend to 
take up at this session, a failure for which we assume the full re- 
sponsibility, and except nebulous suggestions, which have been 
made constantly upon the other side, that there is something 
somewhere in the vast area of public business that ought to be 
investigated by a Democratic committee. Aside from these, can 
any Senator 855 me in a concrete way to any subject of legisla- 
tion that we have not considered and acted upon that he thinks 
the public interest requires us to act upon? 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator why it is, when your appro- 
priations must exceed and do exceed the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, you have not taken up that question and adjusted it? 

8 RICH. What does the Senator say? 

Mr. GORMAN. IL say that the statements made by the chair - 
man of the committee and by others here and elsewhere show that 
your a; riations for Government expenditures exceed the re- 
ceipts of the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who says that? 

Mr. GORMAN, I say it—that the gross amount appropriated 
in these appropriation bills, including the amount which was ap- 

riated for the Panama Canal, exceeds the revenues: 
Pr. ALDRICH. The grossamount of appropriations? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes; the gross amount of the appropriations. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There has not been a year in the Senator’s 
recollection or mine when the gross amount of app: iations has 
not far exceeded the revenue, and there never will be so long as 
we continue under the present system of making appropriations. 

Mr. 3 That is a subject with which 8 
not dealt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not a subject before Congress at all. 
That is a subject of bookkeeping. 

Mr. GORMAN, Mr. President, I did not expect the Senator’s 
party to attempt tariff legislation at this time—on the eve of an 
election. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not intend to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not necessary. 

Mr. GORMAN. We attempted it on one occasion, and we 
know the result. But you are avoiding it simply because of the 
election, and for no other reason: It is wise politically. But 
nevertheless the responsibility rests with you. ynot admit it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought I did. 

. GORMAN. And for that reason? 


Mr 
Mr. ALDRICH. I was under the impression that I had ad- | talks 


mitted it. 

Mr. GORMAN. And for that reason - that it would disturb the 
political atmosphere. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; not for that reason. 

Mr. GORMAN. And for no other reason. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the reason that it would disturb the busi- 
ness atmosphere in the country unnecessarily, cruelly, and wan- 


tonly. 

Mr. GORMAN, Any radical attempt to change conditions af- 
fecting commerce and trade would disturb the business interests 
of the country; but the Senator from Rhode Island knows as well 
as I do that there is no more probability or possibility of taking 
radical action which would disturb the trade and commerce of the 


has made against his 


there as he rules here. 
f = ALDRICH. Certainlynot so long as the Republican party 
is in power. 

Mr. GORMAN. No, Mr. President; the Republican pees wie 
be in power in this Chamber for four years after the 4th of 
March, and I suppose when that fortunate condition for the 
country will occur, when the Democratic party shall take posses- 
sion of every other branch of the Government 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unfortunate! 

Mr. GORMAN. It will be fortunate. It would be most for- 
tunate now if the Democrats had such power and could stay the 
radical and extreme measures which you have inaugurated. 

It will require probably a division of parties to bring us back to 
economy in expenditures and honesty in administration, and when 
we get that power the books of the 8 will be opened. 
It is true in the meantime, with the statute of limitations, the 
guilty may escape, but the time is coming, in the next House, 
when we will have the opportunity, not as a favor, but as a right, 
to look at the accounts and to examine the books. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to ask the Senator a question, and I 
hope he will answer me frankly. 

. GORMAN. Lalways do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does he think he, any better than I, can fore- 
tell or could foretell what the Democratic party would do upon the 
tariff question if they were returned to power? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What? 

Mr. GORMAN. It would do precisely as that party has done 
from the foundation of the Government to the present time. 

Mr. ALDRICH, As it did in 1894, for instance? 

Mr. GORMAN. Ah, in 1894! The Senator from Rhode Island 
understands perfectly that the legislation of the Democratic party 
in 1894, but for the most extraordinary decision of the Supreme 
Court, which may yet come to plague and trouble and embarrass 
the Government, would have provided sufficient revenue for all 
purposes.. The action of the Democratic partyin 1894 started the 
wheels of ind The oe only found the full fruition of 
Th Dan Ges onid ao poms has d l 

e ocratic party 0 isely as it one on every 
occasion, take care of the business interests of the country: and the 
manufacturers and laborers of the country would find within a 
revenue tariff all the protection they want, and we would prevent 
the unfair advantages to special interests which have grown up 
under your tariff. 

Mr. President, I wish to say this: In my judgment, the tariff 
on all these matters about which we have been talking will not 
have serious effect in the discussion and determination of the re- 
sult in November next. The great question will be whether we 
shall restrain that branch of the Government which has assumed 
a power never intended to be granted to it. 

. ALDRICH. The Senator from Maryland is getting a little 


off, I think. 

Mr. GORMAN. No; Iam not getting off. The Senator from 
Rhode Island would like to run to some byway—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nota bit of it. 

Mr. GORMAN. And escape the indictment which has been 
and his President. But the main question 
that will be considered is the one [have stated. We know, and the 
country knows, that the others are minor, and the country knows 
that the tendency of all the legislation you have enacted at this 
session has been to increase executive power. You have seven to 
eight million people in the islands of the Pacific. What a spec- 
tacle it is! The President of the United States, with the Army, 
under your legislation and under your submission, is practically 
an emperor over all those people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will not go too far into 
outside questions, because I have only a few minutes. 

Mr. GORMAN. T thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. GORMAN. Otherwise I would not have interrupted him. 
I will be very glad to hear the Senator from Rhode Island, He 
much better than I do. 

Maid 8 1 ork ey ogee n soun barrass Se Senator from 
reading Mr. Clereland's and messages in re- 
gard to the tariff legislation of 1894. 

Mr. GORMAN. I would be glad if the Senator would. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam aware that a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a tariff bill in 1894 which, if der Sexe 
this body, would have ‘every wheel in the United States; 
and the Senator from Mary. knows it as well as I do, and he 
did not then hesitate to say so. It was due to his courage and his 
action here that entire and absolute destruction of industries was 
averted. Now, if he thinks that that experience is to be repeated 
if we have a Democratic Administration, is he in favor of a 
change? Does he desire to go back to the legislation of Mr. Wil- 
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son and Mr. Cleveland and abandon to destruction the entire in- 
dustries of the United States? I give him credit for too much 
sense for that. 

The act of 1894, modified as it was, brought depression and dis- 
aster to the country from which it has not recovered, and I sug- 
gest to him that the people of this country will not try another 
experiment of that kind, and the fact that he is in the Senate to- 
day with his courage and his views upon the tariff question is not 
and would not be held by the country a sufficient guaranty against 
the general unwisdom 5 folly of the Democratic party. 

I was asking the Senator from Maryland and Senators on the 
other side to point out some measure of general interest that the 
were for which had not been taken up and considered and 
upon. The Senator from Maryland failed to respond. I 
he would. He falls back upon talk about the usurpation of power 
on the part of the President Nor the United States. 

I have been a member of this body for twenty-four years, a 
large of the time with the Senator from Maryland; I have 
served with five or six different Presidents, including a Demo- 
cratic President for two terms, and I have never known a Presi- 
dent of the United States, not excepting Mr. aoe who has 
interfered less with the legislative business of the Congress or 
with the action of the House or the Senate than the 
cumbent of that office. I know of no case where he 
taken to dictate what our policy or what our legislation should be, 
and Ican not say that of another twi 1 recollection. 
This talk about the usurpations of the President and his attempts 
to control legislation or the Congress is nonsense, 3 nobody 
knows it better than does the Senator from Marylan: 


EDGAR MUMMA. 


Mr. McCOMAS. I ask unanimous consent for the ee, con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3565) granting an increase of pension to 
Mumma, who is a very sick person. 
ere being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 5 to consider the bill, which had been reported 
the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 6, 
after the word late,“ to strike out “of” and insert “ hospital 
steward U. S. S. Kearsarge;” KAO OAN O Oe 
Be it enacted, etc., That the the Interior be. 5 
sagat Edgar sated hospital 
7: tates Navy, and him sion a 
the rate of $30 pa wa See, Unie Bi he in pate 888 == 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


INFORMATION AND DISPLAY BUREAU AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Yesterday Senate bill 4118 was called up and 
unanimous consent asked for its consideration. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] objected because the amount 
of the appropriation was not specified. The bill was read. Ihave 
now amended it with the consent of the Committee on Immigration 
so as to specify the amount. I submitted it to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and it is satisfactory to him. I ask unanimous 
Roce to call up the bill for present consideration. It was read 
yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 


Mr. KEAN. I object. I do not think we can consider that 


bill now. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from New Ji 
that I have spoken to both the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and 

to them that I would amend it by limiting the amount of 
penditure to $10,000. Iam informed that that will be suficient 


to erect the necessary accommodations. Ihope the Senator will 


not objec 
My, KEAN. Itis a Senate MR T 
f ar. SIMMONS. It is a Senate 


Mr. KEAN. I think the bill bad be better go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are special reasons why I ask the Sen- 
ate at this time to pass the bill. 

Mr. H Has objection been made to the Senator’s bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Objection was made yesterday by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, but was withdrawn this morning upon limit- 


diture to $10,000. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
wise objected, but objected expressly and exclu- 


N the ground that the amount a ted was not 
The Senator from Massachusetts Lopez] knows 
5 8 the committee has given very thorough to the 


, LODGE. It is a unanimous report, and undoubtedly a 
desirable measure. 
e PRESIDENT oe tempore. The bill will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 4118) authorizing the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, to establish in connection with the immi- 
grant station at Ellis Island an information and lay bureau 
g 8 purpose of aiding in the distribution of immigrants, and 

or other 

The PR ENT pro tempore. The bill was read in full on a 
former occasion. 

PB HALE. I object to its consideration. That ought not to 
one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine ob- 

ects. 

3 Mr. HALE. It is no time now to consider any measure. Bills 
can receive no fair consideration. Taare that the Bonnis take a 
recess until 5 minutes before 2. 

Mr. CLAY. I hope the Senator will excuse me, but I was out 
of the Senate, having been necessarily called away, and I wish 
the 2 to go into executive session for just a minute. 

Mr. HALE. I will not object to that. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CLAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceed 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr. GORMAN, Mr. President, I desire to offer a resolution, 
and ask for its present consideration. In offering it I wish to 
state that while it is the ordinary resolution it is not by any means 
a perfunctory matter. I am sure that it expresses the sentiment 
of every member of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELKINS in the chair). The 
. from Maryland offers a resolution, which the Secretary 


The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


ed, and 
pee the present sessio: 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and unani- 


mously agreed to 
After a delay of several minutes, 
The PRESIDENT pro tem: resumed the chair and said: 


Senators, this expression of your continued in me is 
very grateful tome. Your kind consideration and uniform cour- 
tesy have made the office of President of the Senate easy and most 
agreeable. I congratulate you on this early termination of the 
session, and I wish to gaa GAS GENO & Facade: which AMAIT DS 
full of pleasure and profit both to mind and body. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browne, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution; in which it requsted the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 11637) granting a patent in fee to pion e 
son of her allotment No. 12 of the Ponca Indian Reservati 

A bill (H. R. 15225) to amend the act e to the orion 
and distribution of public documents, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 15320) to amend ‘ An act to regulate the practice 
of medicine and surgery, to license physi and ms, and 
to punish persons violating the provisions thereof in District 
of Columbia,” approyed June 3, 1896; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) ‘construing the act for the 
relief of Julius H. Kaiser as carrying an appropriation. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
ile! ‘the fo. Soha Se oa bills and joint resolution; and they 


were thereupon si the President pro tempore: 
A bill (S. 1 to Spay ewlette A. balance due for services 
connection Paris exposition 


in 
A bill (S. 1730) - provide an 88 register for the British 


shi 
2 . (825 2368) to require the employment of vessels of the 
United paa for public purposes; 
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A bill (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the 
coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900; 
A bill (S. 5342) to provide for the Linear government of the 


canal zone at Panama, for the protection of the canal works, and 
for other purposes 
A bill (S. 5408) to provide for the care and support of insane 
ns in the Indian Territory; 


A bill (S. 5583) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 


An act (S. 741) granting an increase of pension to William D, 


Woodworth; 
An act (S. 1244) granting a pension to Sue Stevens Eskridge; 


a me (S. 1494) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
van a act (S. 1564) granting an increase of pension Daniel W, 
An 5 (S. 1687) granting an increase of pension to Harvey R. 


charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved | Backus; 


March 3, 1901; 


An act (8. 1750) to provide an American register for the British 


A bill (S. 5597) to amend an act entitled An act providing for shi 


public printing and binding and the distribution of public docu- 


de 


men 
A bill (H. R. 9778) granting an increase of pension to Absalom 


ilts; 

A bill (H. R. 5067) to prevent the fraudulent sale of merchan- 
dise in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 5755) for the relief of small-holding settlers within 
the limits of the grant of land to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Ponp y in the Territory of New Mexico; 

(H. R. 6780) authorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and 
Trading Company to 5 and maintain a bridge across the 
Catalla Creek, in the District of Alaska; 

A bill (H. R. 11444) to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. 11966) to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians located upon the Grande Ronde Reservation, in the State 
oh Oregon, and to make an appropriation to carry the same into 
e 

A bin (H. R. 13592) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
M. Ferguson; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 6) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to donate to the Minnesota Historical Society the steering 
wheel of the former ship Minnesota; 

A 105 resolution a S. R. 36) accepting a reproduction of the 
bust of Washin tone from certain citizens of the Republic of 
France, and ten the thanks of Congress to the donors there- 


for; 
A joint resolution (S. R. 71) directing the Secre of the In- 


ip Pyrenees 
An act (S. 1788) granting an increase of pension to Sarah L. 
Nichols; 


An act (S. 1808) granting a pension to James L. Dyer; 
Ci (S. 1909) granting an increase of pension to William 
olnday; 
An act (S. 2011) granting a pension to Maggie E. Bamford; 
5 . act (S. 2116) granting an increase of pension to Edna 
An act (S. 2134) to connect Euclid place with Erie street; 
275 act (S. 2183) granting an increase of pension to David L. 
er; 
An act (S. 2263) to require the em loyment of vessels of the 
United States for publio purposes api 
An act (S. 2268) to authorize pel sins Absentee Wyandotte Indians 
to select Arar lands, and for other purposes; 
oe act (S. 2367) granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 


erge 
An act (S. 2382) p roviding for the resurvey of certain town- 
ships in Routt and Rio Blanco counties, in the State of Colorado; 
act (S. 2396) granting a pension to Clarissa Ann La Point; 
An act (S. 2399) granting a * to Michael Nelligan; 
=e a 12 2710 is 5 wi eung ot V street 9 55 i 
ac or the opening of connecting ways on the 
east and west sides of the Zool fal Park, District of Columbia; 
An 755 8. 2730) granting an increase of pension to Jasper N. 


Jennin, 
An act (8. 2803) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


terior to institute an investigation relative to the use of the waters | Ijams 


of the Colorado River for irrigation, and to report to Congress 
thereon; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 73) amending an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the bort amrin of aliens into the United States,” ap- 
proved March 8 

saM BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 11637) 179.12 6 a patent in fee to Theresa An- 
derson of her allotment, 12, of the Ponca Indian Reservation 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on In- 

ian Affai 


airs. 

The bill (H. R. 15225) to amend the act relating to the printing 
and distribution of icke and documents, and for other purposes, was 
read twice Se title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The bill (H. R 15320) to amend An act to regulate the practice 
a medicine and surgery, to license physicians and surgeons, and 

so parish varpar persons violating the provisions thereof in the District 
lumbia,” approved June 3, 1896, was read twice by its title, 
5 referred tot Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) construing the act for the 
relief of Julius H. Kaiser as carrying an appropriation was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on this day approved and signed the following acts and 
joint resolutions: 

An act (S. 78) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


Colville; 
‘An act (S. 76) granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell; 
An act (S. 103) granting an increase of pension to A. D. Tanyer; 
An act (S. 127) authorizing the joining of Kalorama 8 
Gl act (S. 128) granting an increase of pension to Clara M 
An act (S. 405) granting an increase of pension to Darius W. 


. iat (S. 423) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Anne 483) granting an increase of pension to William L. 


hnsto: 

An act (S. 463) to pay Hewlette A. Hall balance due for sery- 
ices in connection with the Paris Exposition; 

e (S. 493) granting an increase of pension to Richard E. 

An act (S. 538) granting an increase of pension to Alice W. 


Stoodley; ; 
An act (S. 682) granting a pension to Jacob S, Grimes; 


An set (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the 
coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,“ approved June 6, 1900; 

An act (S. 8008) granting an increase of pension to John R. Me- 

omy 

An act 68. 3036) for the protection of the Bull Run Forest Re- 
serve and the sources of the water supply of the city of Portland, 
State of Oregon; 

— 55 bat (S. 3054) granting an increase of pension to Kate M. 


Fe 8 (S. 3119) granting a pension to Raynor H. Newton; 

8 act (S. 3151) granting an increase of pension to Hayden M. 
mpson; 

An act (8. 3165) providing for second and additional homestead 
entries, aud for other purposes; 

An act (S. 3182) to pay certain Choctaw (Indian) warrants held 
by James M. Shackelford 

soa eae (S. 3203) e an increase of pension to George W. 


Fos 
155 act (S. 8245) granting an increase of pension to Oscar F, 
panact (S. 8304) granting an increase of pension to James K. 
An act (S. 3334) granting an increase of pension to Frances G. 


An act (S. 3335) granting an increase of pension to John Waldo; 

_An act (S. 3338) to amend and codify the laws relating to mu- 
nicipal corporations in the district of Alaska; 

An act ( . 8432) granting an increase of pension to Rosaline V. 


Campbell; 
rey act (S. 3489) granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; 
An act (S. 3619) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. Yount; 
e (S. 8665) granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
An ae (S. 8666) granting an increase of pension to James W, 


An act (S. 3734) granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 
„Anac (S. 3777) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 8. 


An act (S. 8869) for the extension of Albemarle street; 
An act (S, 3890) granting an increase of pension to James N. 


Culton; 
An act (8.3915) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. 
Uinger, alias Benjamin Bell; 
An act (S. 3989) granting a pension to Cynthia Speaks: 
An act (S. 4018) granting an increase of pension to James 
unn; 
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An act (S. 4086) granting an increase of pension to Ralph Van | An act (S. 5583) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
Brunt; charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved 


An act (8. 4171) granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus 
reine 4187) granting an increase of pension to William G. 
* act (S. 4223) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
“An act (S. 4837) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
pAn act (S. 4340) granting an increase of pension to Rose Mac- 
wane act (S. 4341) granting an increase of pension to Henry Arm- 
Me. (S. 4853) granting an increase of pension to Edward M. 
3 1 grant to the State of Minnesota certain lands 
An act (S. 4601) granting an increase of pension to Urbanus 


Hubbs; 
An act 8 4679) granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. 


Sha 
An act 68 4713) to authorize the Spuyten Duyvil and Port Mor- 
ris Railroad Company and its lessee New York Central and 


Hudson River Railroad Company, to build and W meet 
or other structures for their railroad across the rar pier ave 
Tan 


Creek and the Harlem River north of the Harlem 585 
bulkhead lines as now established in the city of New Vor 

5 (S. 4899) granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 
ore; 


An act (S. 4955) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
assistant 7 at the port of Boston; 

Mir (S. 5034) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
80 act (S. 5076) granting an increase of pension to Stacy Wil- 
Aa ok (S. 5078) granting an increase of pension to Asa Smith; 
An act (S. 5092) to mir pie an act 8 appropriations for the 

construction, repair, and pee on of certain public works on 

rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, approved June 13, 

1902, making appropriation for improving Trinity River, Texas; 
An act (S. 5096) granting an increase of pension to Edmond G. 
gsley; 

= An act (S. 5101) granting an increase of pension to Lewis Y. 

T; 
85 act (S. 5111) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 

win’ act (S. 5125) granting an increase of pension to William O. 

ite: 
an act (S. 5161) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
p; 
An act (S. 5169) making Lewes, Del., a subport of entry; 

Gan act (S. 5179) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 

ardner; 
An act (S. 5180) granting a pension to Thomas Smith; 
05 act (S. 5191) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth C. 

5 An act (S. 5194) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
An act (S. 5210) granting an increase of pension to William L, 

Widvon act (S. 5218) granting an increase of pension to Theodore J. 
An a (S. 5230) granting an increase of pension to John D. 


Inger; 
An act (S. 5244) granting an increase of pension to John K. 
Whited; 


An act (S. 5255) e allotments to Indians on White 
Earth Reservation in 
An act (S. 5265) granting an increase of pension to James Stout; 


ies 755 (S. 5270) BTA 8 an increase of pension to Ellen R. 
tran 

An act (8. 5282) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
Vohn; 

An ack (S. 5289) granting an increase of pension to Peter Baker; 

ana act (S. 5849) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 


Aum 
Ana act (8. 5872) granting an increase of pension to Jesse W. Mc- 


ane act Ss = 
n the 
Pan ack (S. 5475) granting a pension to Mary M. Rice; 
An act (S. 5504) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved 29, 1904; 


XXXVII— 365 


* 5 for the care and support of insane 
ian 


March 3, 1901; 

An act (8. 5597) to amend an act entitled“ An act providing for 
public printing and binding and the distribution of public docu- 
ments; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 6) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to donate to the Minnesota Historical Society the steering 
wheel of the former ship Minnesota; 

A joint resolution 6. R. 86) accepting a reproduction of the 
bust of Washington from certain citizens of the Republic of 
2 and tendering the thanks of Congress to the donors there- 

or; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 71) directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to institute an investigation relative to the use of the waters 
of the Colorato River for irrigation, and to report to Congress 
thereon; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 73) amending an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the poles n of aliens into the United States,” ap- 
proved March 8, 

"COMMERCIAL MARINE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. GALLINGER, Mr, 
LODGE, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. TIN, and Mr. MALLORY as mem- 
bers of the commission on the of the Senate, under the act 
approved April 28. 1904, authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider and recommend legislation for the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore said: The hour of 2 o clock hay- 
ing arrived, the Chair declares the Senate adjourned sine die. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 28, 1904. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
J. Whittaker Thompson, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
attorne: 7 for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice James B. 
Holland, appointed United States judge for the eastern district of 


Pennsylvania, 
JUDGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


William R. Lawrence, of Illinois, to be judge of the United 
3 court for the eastern district of Terri 
oseph T. Dickerson, of Kansas, to be judge of 20 United States 
comet fo ae the southern district of Indian Territo 
ulzbacher. of Missouri, to be judge of the United States 
Hos: t for 195 western district of Indian Territory. 
Thomas C. Humphry, of Indian Territory, to be judge of aa 
United States court for the central district of Indian Territory. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Oscar I. Robbins, of Ohio, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Dayton, in the State of Ohio. New office, created by act 
of Congress approved April 12, 1904. 

MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO. 

Herminio Diaz y Navarro, of Porto Rico, to be a member of 
the executive council of Porto Rico for the term of four years, 
from June 5, 1904, vice Rosendo Martienzo Cintron. The name 
was erroneously given as Herminio Diaz y Nazario in the nomi- 
| nation which was confirmed April 27, 1904. 


| POSTMASTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
De Witt C. Parkinson to bə postmaster at Monongahela, in 
county of Washington and State of Pennsylvania, in p 1 
Ponni E. Nicholson. Incumbent’s commission expires i une 5, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
| Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 27, 1904. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 
Jeter C. Pritchard, of North Carolina, now serving as associate 
e of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, to be 
nited States circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 28, 1904, 
JUDGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 

William R. Lawrence, of Illinois, for the eastern district. 
Joseph T. Dickerson, of Kansas, for the southern district. 
Louis Sulzbacher, of Missouri, for the western district. 


on C. Humphry, of Indian Territory, for the central dis- 
c 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


J. Whittaker Thompson, of Pennsylvania, to be district attor- 
ney for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Oscar I, Robbins, of Ohio, to be surveyor of customs at the y T 


port of Dayton, Ohio. 
MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO. 

Herminio Diaz y Navarro to be a member of the executive 
council of Porto Rico. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

Robert D. Spratt, of Alabama, to be an assistant 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States. 

Joseph Pettyjohn. of Georgia, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States. 

Francis H. McKeon, of Connecticut, to be an assistant surgeon 
8 the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 

tates. 

Ernest A. Sweet, of Massachusetts, to be an assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States. 

` POSTMASTERS. 


FLORIDA, 

Thomas H. Alexander to be postmaster at White Springs, in 
the county of Hamilton and State of Florida. 

James G. Baskin to be ter at Dunnellon, in the county 
of Marion and State of Florida. 

Lawrence Brown to be tmaster at Milton, in the county of 
Santa Rosa and State of Florida. 

Harry C. Budge to be postmaster at Miami, in the county of 
Dade and State of Florida. 

Roy S. Hanna to be postmaster at St. Petersburg, in the county 
of Hillsboro and State of Florida, 


John F. Stunkel to be postmaster at Leesburg, in the county of | © 


Lake and State of Florida. 
GEORGIA, 


John F. Jenkins to be postmaster at Ashburn, in the county of 

Worth and State of Georgia. 
INDIANA. 

Japhet F. Lehman to be postmaster at Berne, in the county of 
Adams and State of Indiana. 

Henry F. Radcliff to be r at Pierceton, in the county 
of Kosciusko and State of Indiana. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


De Witt C. Parkinson to be postmaster at Monongahela, in the I 


State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Tuesday, April 26, 1904.] 
The recess having red, the House (at 10.30 a. m., Thursday, 

April 28, 1904) resumed its session. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate; by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: . 

H. R. 15527. An act making i i prinio for national trophy 
and medals for rifle contests; an 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution authorizing the Secre of 
War to allow to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association a right 
of way through the eastern limits of the arsenal grounds at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requ: rs s 

H. R. 11444. An act to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 5067. An act to prevent the fraudulent sale of merchan- 
dise; and 
H. R. 6780. An act authorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and 
Trading Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Cattalla Creek, in the District of Alaska. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 


n in the | M. 


H. R. 8036. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Romaine; 
H. R. 3431. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


Basnett; 
H. R. 2675. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


. Tate; 
1 8 En 487. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
augh; 
8 934. An act granting an increase of pension to Frank 
rock: 
N An act granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 


es; 
H. R. 23. An act in relation to pharmacy in the Indian Terri- 


tory; 

B. R. 2499. An act granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Bilderback; 

H. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution relating to the exemption of all 
private property at sea not contraband of war from capture or de- 
struction by belligerent powers; 

H. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution providing for the transfer of 
certain military rolls and records from the Interior and other 
ee to the War Department; 

R. 13437. An act granting a pension to William P. Crawford; 

H. R. 14416. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13404, An act granting a pension to Emanuel Peck; 

H. R. 13636. An act ting a pension to George S. Noland; 

H. R. 14424. An act for the extension of Wyoming avenue to 
Twenty-third street west; 

H. R. 14636. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
R. Fletcher; 

H. R. 11827. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


mith; 
3 R. 12008. An act granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
ster: 
H. R. 12197. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
M. Candor; 
H. R. 12533. An act to authorize the Paragould and Memphis 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across St. Francis River; 
H. R. 12604. An act granting a pension to Edward N. Fowler; 
H. R. 12629. An act granting a pension to Ida Diamond; 
H. R. 13347. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Crumbaugh; 
H. R. 13391. An act granting an increase of pension to Garret 


. Post; 

H. R. 13778. An act to provide for the settlement of certain out- 
standing checks drawn by the disbursing officers of the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 13218. An act for the relief of Adolph Weinhold; 

H. R. 14640. An act granting an increase of pension to Carolire 
McGimsey; 
wie 14343, An act granting an increase of pension to William 

euberg; 

H. R. 6493. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 47 of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona; 

H. R. 8690. An act to amend the law relating to taxation in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 9457. An act for the relief of Alexander S. Rosenthal; 

H. R. 9354. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Richmond; 

H. R. 9891. An act confirming the removal of restrictions upon 
alienation by the Puyallup Indians of the State of Washington of 
their allotted lands; 

H. R. 10511. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary Keating; 
one ge 10208. Anact for the relief of Allegheny College, at Mead- 

e, Pa.; 

H. R. 10688. An act for the relief of Johann A. Killian; 

H. R. 11486. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Loewenstine; 

H. R. 11972. An act to authorize the Ox Bow Power Company, 
of South Dakota, to construct a dam across the Missouri River; 
H. R. 11874. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes | Wells 


of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bills of 
the following titles: 
8. 2814. An act to amend an act entitled An act to extend the 


coal-land laws to the district of Alaska, approved June 6,1900; and | T. 


H. R. 14754. An act providing for the restoration or mainte- 
nance of channels or of river and harbor improvements, and for 


other purposes. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


peur that 
following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
H. R. 8107, An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 


ells: ; 
H. R. 12382. An act authorizing the payment of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw town-site fund, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 15204. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 


2 698. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. Crow; 
H. R. 1305. An act granting an increase of pension to Gilbert 


A. Kenney; 
H. R. 2124, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 


had examined and found truly enrolled bills of | Grannis 


H. R. 3398, An act for the relief of the Columbia Brewing Com- 
peny, of Shenandoah, Pa.; 
R. 4578, An act for the relief of Eugene Patenaude; 
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H. R. 4085. An act to amend an act entitled An act to estab- 
lish s code of law for the District of Columbia; 
H.R - 5829. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


Ellmaker 

H. R. 5309. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
McConnell; 

H. R. 6111. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
A. Morris; 
5 oe font. An act granting anincrease of pension to Benjamin 

wthorn 
1180 R. 6921. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary P. Gil- 


H. R. 11336. 
R. Hazen; 
H. R. 14612. 


Imas. 

H. R. 14637. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Kimbrough; 

H. R. 11337. An act for the relief of G. H. Dearen; 

H. R. 14638, An act granting an increase of pension to Park 
Avery; 

H. R. 11897. 

nard; 
H. R. 14639. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


An act granting an increase of pension to Myron 


An act granting an increase of pension to William 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


R R. 7145. An act granting an increase of pension to Ambroze J. Mead 


L. Hendee; 

os R. 8280. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
orrison 
H. R. 9304, An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 


Lefer 
H. R. 8716. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
5 
H. R. 9477. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


H. K. 9623. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
If B. 9088 An act granting an increase of pension to Solon D. 
Mop R. 10285, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
MH. k. c 9865. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Edgar 
oes R. ee, An act granting an increase of pension to Heinrich 
toese: 
H. R. 14801. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
hake Smith; 
H. R. 14437. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


White 
aE 11335. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
er; 
H. R. 14464. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth B. Yount; 
5 a R. 12861. An act granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 
ingus 
H. K. 15 12702. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet G. Howarth; 
H. R. 13605. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth E. Conatt; 
H. R. 14484. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


W. Lee; 
H. R. 12348. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. 
H. R. 12268. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane K. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
L. Sweeney; 
H. R. 13586 
ham Harris; 
H. R. 13373. 
. Dennis; 
H. R. 14521. 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
An act granting an increase of pension to William 
An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


H. Phillips 

H.R. 15178. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Houghton; 

H. R. 14531. An act granting an increase of pension to Prince 
A. Gatchell 

H.R. 13690. An act granting an increase of pension to Cephas H. 


John; 
H. R. 13490. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


bs H.R. 14 14541. An act granting an increase of pensicn to Azariah 
wood 
= fin 18888. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


i R. 14001. An act granting an increase of pension to Leslie 
C. Armour; 
H. R. 14572. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander P. Nelson; 
a E R. 14336, An act granting an increase of pensicn to Everton 
n., 
H. E. 14592, An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 


H. R. 14747. 
rosa Bartley; 
H. R. 14802. 
C. Wiley; 
H. R. 14859, 
Ridenour; 
H. R. 4398. An act granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 
35 5 He 14865, An act granting an increase of pension to Mercy 
er; 
H. R. 4891. An act granting a pension to Julia R. Braxton; 
H. R. 14870. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Hougendobler; 
H. R. 5565. An act granting a pension to Eliza Workman; 
stale. 14876. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
es jr.; 
14884. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Hoffman: 
R. 14890, Anact granting an increase of pension to Allen R. 


Harris 
H. R. 6182. An act granting a pension to Erastus J. Horton; 

H. R. 7373. An act granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 
H. es 14894, An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Gideo: 

A R. 14992. An act granting an increase of pension to Phebe 

15 H.R 15076. An act granting an increase of pension to Lawrence 
H. R. 9107. An act granting a pension to Margaret J. Randolph; 
H. R. 9901. An act granting a pension to John M. Stoner; 
H. R. 15148. An act granting an increase of pension to Armour 


W. Patterson; 
= B 100: . An act granting a pension to Charles E. Arnett; 
An act granting an increas? of pension to J oseph 


R 13272. An act granting a pension to Delana A, Lynch; 
13816. An act granting a pension to e Hynes; 

12402. An act granting a pension to Orson Burlingame; 
13911. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 


14141, An act granting an increase of pension to King 


An act granting a pension to Emma W. Hays; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Sympho- 
An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


An act granting an increase of pension to Matthias 


R. 
R. 
R. 
`R. 


An act granting a pension to John B. Hobday; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Archie 


. An act granting a pension to Degraphenreed P, 


Q W 
H a 
i mS | 


M 


2 
a 
885 12 
i 
S 


. An act granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown; 

An act granting a pension to John W. Shrader; 
An act granting a pension to Mary Dingler; 

. An act granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 

. An act granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 

. An act granting a pension to William L. Beverly; 
An act granting a pension to Ella F. Kennealy; 

. An act granting a pension to Augustus Finley, 
own as Davis; 
. 740. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira Meserve; 
. 14631. An act granting a pension to William T. Spencer; 
. 1093. An act granting a pension to Rose B. Noa; 
7. 4582. An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


=] 
Feed 
„ 


Í. 14641. An act granting a pension to Allan Dunning; 
S E R. 4584. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 
er; 
H. R. 4602. An act granting an increase of pension to Helim 


a 
14702. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 
H. R. 4771. An act granting a pension to Aaron Tayior; 
5 oe = 2577. An act granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
8; 
H. R. 4903. An act gran an increase of pension to Solomon 
F. Hallett; maniua 
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moe R. 2976. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch J. 
vans; 

H. R. 5725. An act granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 

H. R. 6718. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 


5 a 5 
ee . 8921. An act granting an increase of pension to Madison 
. Staves; 
H. R. 7497. An act granting a pension to Emma A. Webster; 
H. R. 4152. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. Hartley; 
H. R. 10284. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 
H. R. 10306. An act to authorize a duplicate medal to be struck 
off and presented to John Horn, of Detroit, Mich., for life-saving; 
H. R. 3924. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira Waldo; 
H. R. 10334. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Allison; 

H. R. 4379. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der Adams; 

H. R. 10851. An act granting an increase of pension to Nancy 


wood; 
H. R. 4572. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 


Lander; ; 
H. R. 11013. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


Flaig: 
H. R. 5012. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


eitzel; 
H. R. 11086. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. R. 5711. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


T; 

H. R. 11262. An act granting a pension to John Hegarty; 

H. R. 6338. An act granting an increase of pension to Antoinette 
I. Sawyer; and 
3 H. Li Nase An act granting an increase of pension to William 

e Tg. 

mee SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 

following titles: 

8. 8869. An act for the extension of Albemarle street; and 

S. 4718. An act to authorize the S Duyvil and Port Mor- 
ris Railroad Company and its lessee, the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, to build and maintain bridges 
or other structures for their 8 across the yten Duyvil 
Creek and the Harlem River north of the Harlem River pier and 
bulkhead lines as now established in the city of New York. 

ABSALOM SHILTS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9773) 
granting an increase of pension to Absalom Shilts, with Senate 
amendments thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Huemes of West Virginia, the House con- 
curred in the Senate amendments, 

STEPHEN M. FERGUSON. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 13502) 
ting an increase of pension to Stephen M. Ferguson, with 
te amendments thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Huemes of West Virginia, the House con- 

curred in the Senate amendments. 
ROUND VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. BELL of California. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15011) to open 


to homest settlement and entry the relinquished and undis- 
-of portions of the Round V: dian ryation, in the 
tate of Čalifornia, and for other h 
The SP. The gentleman California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill the title of 
which will be by the Clerk. 
The Clerk the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WYNN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 5342) to provide for the tem government of 
the canal zone at Panama, the protection of the canal works, and 
for other purposes. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the ery Ne votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 5342) to pro- 
vide for the temporary government of the canal zone at Panama, 
the protection of the canal works, and for other purposes, ha 
met, after a full and free conference have agreed to recommen 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: That 
the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Re- 
store all of section 1 of the bill proposed to be stricken out by said 


amendment, and in lien of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
said amendment of the Honse insert the spring = 
“Sec. 2. That until the expiration of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, unless provision for the temporary government of the canal 
zone be sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil, and ju- 
dicial powers, as well as the power to make all rules and regu 
tions necessary for the 3 of the canal zone, and all the 
rights, powers, and authority granted by the terms of said treaty 
with the United States, be vested in such person or persons 
and shall be exercised in such manner as the President shall di- 
rect for the government of said zone and maintaining and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants thereof in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, pe ai and religion.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
i W. P. HEPBURN, 
Wm. C. LOVERING, 
W. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


A. B. KITTREDGE, 
A. J. HOPKINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 5342) to provide for a temporary government 
of the canal zone at Panama, submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

It is agreed that there be restored to the bill section 1 thereof 
as it passed the Senate, and amends the matter inserted by the 
sei a that it will read as it is fully set forth in the conference 
repo 

W. P. HEPBURN, 
Wu. C. LOVERING, 
. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


COAL-LAND LAWS IN THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. er, I call up a conference report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2814) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the coal-land laws to 
the districts of Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment and agree to the 
bill as passed by the Senate, with an amendment as follows: On 
page 8, line 11, strike out the words thirty days” and insert in 

ieu thereof the words six months;’’ and the Senate agree to tha 
same. 
JOHN F. Lacey, 
F. W. MONDELL, 
JOHN L. BURNETT. 
Mancgers on the part of the House. 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The statement was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amenament of the 
House to the bill (S. 2814) to amend an act entitled An act to 
extend the coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,” approved June 
6, 1900, submit the following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying report. 

The House amendment was in the nature of a substitute for the 
Senate bill. 

Upon conference it was determined to accept the Senate bill 
with an amendment so as to allow six months, instead of thirty 
days, as suggested in the Senate bill, within whic. adverse claims 
must be filled in the land office where the application for patent 
is pending. 

JOHN F. Lacey, 

F. W. MONDELL, 

JOHN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


AA Sale ea TTT 
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Mr. LACEY. T aye Fis RATES at TOR Sire TONEL 
The motion was 

On motion of Mr. 17 eal the ole DF 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


FRAUDULENT SALE OF MERCHANDISE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 5067) to 
prevent the fraudulent sale of merchandise, with a Senate amend- 
ment, which was read. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE STATE OF OHIO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11444) 
to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio, with a Senate amend- 
ment, which was read. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. ' 


UNION PIONEER MINING AND TRADING COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 6780) au- 
thorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and Trading 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Cantalla Creek, in the 
district of Alaska, with a Senate amendment, which was read. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


THERESA ANDERSON, 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. N 7 I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11687) granting a patent in fee to Theresa Anderson of her allot- 
ment No, 12 of the Ponca Indian Reservation. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is N 
and tent in fes to Theresa Anderso: County, 
onca Indian Reservation in 
Nebr., ao 12, being the southeast quarter and the north one- 490 of the 
southw and — one- 


count town Boyd, ie 1 Sato of Nebraska; and all 
rance, or taxation of said lands are hereby removed. 
7 5 STEPHENS of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from Nebraska what is the necessity 


for this le tion? 
Mr. KINKAID. Iam pleased to inform the gentleman that the 
purpose is a thoroughly laudable one. The bill is to grant a 


patent to Theresa Anderson, who is a part-blood Sioux Indian, 
and consequently an allottee of these lands, She lives in a white 
community, and has children who are almost white, because her 
husband is a white man. She is the only partial-blood Sioux 
living in the community, and she is a valuable of that com- 
munity. he is an accomplished woman, and she wishes her 
children to release the lands, so that they may be subject to school 
tax. She wishes her children to stand on an equal social footing 
in the schools with other children. To use her own language, 
she says she ‘‘ don’t want her children to be called Government 
ma ney wishes her lands to bear the same ee in 
the schools as all other persons in the school district. 

HENS of Texas. I see there is a adiera to release 
this land, so that the patentees may pay tax on the lands to be 
allotted to them. 

Mr. KINKAID. As the law now is she can not be subject to 
tax. It is not subject to any tax, except within certain limits, for 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to the bill, but 
I would suggest to the gentleman that there ought to be some 
penera legislation alon, 

m that entire class 
legislation. 

Ar. KINKAID. I think so, too. There are several others that 
have asked for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I hope you will offer a bill of that 
kind and that we can report it. 

Mr. KINK AID. I shall offer it. 

A ao amendment recommended by Mr. KINKAID was read, as 
‘ollows: 

5 N 9, after the word thirty-three,“ insert the word 
£ no * 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill Be 3 Was ordered to be engrossed Ces a ele 
reading; g engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
time, and passed. N 


people, instead of having this piecemeal 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The SPEAKER. This being District day, the gentleman from | aforesaid 
recognized. 


8 
r. BABCOCK. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. Mr. he te 
a suk Giat the Glee Odai Was vending OF tbe S. 5583. 


Company to ie de 


this line, so as to remove the disability | Sfar 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the act entitled “An act a charter to the 
Federation of Women's Clubs,” approved 21901, be, and it is 

hereby, amended by adding thereto one section, to be designated as section 

4, which will read as follows: 


biennial meetings at such places outside of Washington, in the 
Columbia, as it from time 10 time may deem best.” 


Mr. BABCOCK. I ask 85 a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BarcocK, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

AMENDING SECTION 658, CODE OF LAW, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BABCOCK, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 15438. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 15438) to amend ee a e eee 


Beit etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
enacted, be, 


and the same is hereby, by out section (53 thereof and sub- 
stituting in lieu there: ‘or the followi 
“Sec. 653. Assessment companies.—: companies or 
oon business of e and eee 88 on 
under the 


ws of the District of Columbia or 
usiness in said 


they are paying, and 1 the twelve months next 
97 4 maximum amount named in their policies or cer- 
when and as the same become 9 — AVIA ae 


capital or guaranteo fund, fally paid up im up in cash of not ts {Fate hare a 
ca or rantee u of not less 
held în trust by the directors yo trom the said 


gt ay bp iced E TAAT rien oe tates 1 5 at all — 


e TE of insurance for 

ca fund as 
rite to pay in when yo — fund aa 
or before July 1, 1904, and an additional $1,010 like manner on or before the 


| Jt day of July in every ze ree ora . 
aforesaid sum company, association, or societ 
A t tho aforesstd requirements within 


9 or refusing a comp mle 
sn da after the Ist day of each each July named shall have its license to do 
5 the District of Columbia revoked.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and 
being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Bapcoox, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 
8 1 Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the bill 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for the 
consideration of the bill which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 15820) to amend “An act to regulate the practice of medicine 


and surgery, to license physicians and and to punish persons 
Mees the provisions thereof in the District of Columbia,” approved 
une 3, 


e es ie eae aes im ax of 
medicine and surgery, un 

sons viola rovisions me php iciae and sarg rannd to pa enc 
pes . 1896, amended by striking out the following words: “ Ades 


That a license shall be issued 37 et application, free we cost and without ex- 
amination, to each p) Pte time of is registered at the health office of the Dis- 
no of Columbia at — 11 5 of vans 588 of this act and to physicians who 
y change their t of Columbia from any State or 

Territory where N ws 7 medical examining boards the 
entation of a certificate or license from a medical examining 
1 true and genuine, sufficient evidence of right 

8 and certification anor the visions of this act: Provi 

That the medical laws and eee of such States and Territories 
tion to the licentiates of the board herein cre- 
thereof, after section af the following: 
of the District of 


t the of medical Colum- 
bia be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to license to medicine 
= su — istrict, 3 eee any applicant dey Spe 

cense who n ə practice of medicine and su 
other jurisdiction, she ait State, Territory, or insular posseanion of ‘the 
United States, or a foreign country, subject to the following conditions: 
“a. No applicant who is not of m and 
terfere with the proper 


free ing? seer —— and drug habits liable to 
practice of medicine surgery: 
b. Nor who, at the time of making application, and for not 15 than two 


“ay = Ra n thine in Preston te to 
ran 2 ene N „ 4 
0 2 unless the a n ri an 
in such ju m Soho under conditions 6 to those with which 
he would have had fo comp in order then to have and 
in the District oft ‘olum bia; 

And or unless the 3 jurisdiction, 1 of 4 51 license the applicant 
seeks ex: Anat examination in the —, y Colum nts to li- 
centiates of the board of medical supervisors equi- 
valent to those which the „„ seeks; 

“e T 52 5 
such fee as ma fixed an uired regulations 
5 . Sn 


circumstances 
of whose license the applicant seeks exemption 
FCC 


“And said of m supervisors is further authorized to determine 
all matters of fact required to be determined in the execution of the provi- 
sions of this section.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Bascoox, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
STEERING WHEEL OF THE FORMER SHIP MINNESOTA. 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. er, I ask unanimous 
one? for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 


O. 6. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of a Senate joint resolution 
which the Clerk will re 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. R. 6) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to donate to 
the Minnesota Historical Society the steering wheel of the former ship 


Resolved, etc., That the 1 oe sory. be, and he is hereby, author- 


ized and empowered to donate to Society of the State of 
Minnesota the steering wheel of the old vessel Minnesota, said wheel being 


now at the navy-yard at 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. S. er, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to state we can not hear what the bill is for, and I trust the 
gentleman will explain it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the old frigate 
Minnesota was broken up and put out of commission several years 
ago. The State Historical Society of Minnesota desire to have 
some memento of the first ship ever named for the State, and so 
they requested that the steering wheel be saved, and it is now at 
the navy-yard at Boston. It is all that is left of it, and the State 
Historical Society if presented with that steering wheel will at po 
expense take it and keep it in their rooms as a memento. It is 
worthless, but the Navy Department in breaking up the ship has 
8 this wheel at the request of the Historical Society, who 

to Mon in this way. 

Mr. MADDOX. Ihave no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair 

none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read the third time, and 
was read the third time, an $ 

On motion of Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, a motion to reconsider 
pig by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

CHARLES SIMON. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report 
from the Committee on Accounts. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio presents a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Accounts, which the Clerk 


report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolution 348, 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he hereby 
authorized to out of the con t fund of the Ho to Charles 
emg ng 8 00 for services ren as a clerk in the fo! room 
gress, 


during the presen’ n 
. I move the adoption of the report, Mr. 


Speaker. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HiLDEBRANT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
passage of the following bill, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

d la to the and distribution 

VC 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act providing for the public 
prin and binding and distribution of public documents,” approved Janu- 
aye be amended as follows: 

VVG the end thereof 
ha hereafter the ‘usual’ number of 


prin ! 

rent resolution, 260 copies, which 
ate document room. copies, to the Secretary of the Senate, 15 copies; to 
3 ree k nt room, 100 copies; to the superintendent of documents, 
copies.” 


SEC. 2. That section 55 of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 55. There shall be printed of 8. Senate and House Lag bay nny — — 


joint resolution 625 copies, w distributed as follows: To 
ate document copies; office of Secretary of Senate, 15 cop: Ho 
document room, copies. eresball be ted of each Senate and House 
9 rig 250 3 which shall be as follows: To the 

en 


35 copies; to the of the Senate, 15. ies; House 
document room, 100 copies, ‘The 8 bill’ shall be construed to 
mean all bills for the relief of private parties, bills gran 

tical disabilities, and bills for the survey of rivers and harbors. 


T < y 
a commi 


ordered by either H paara tee agar Radeon 


th 
cir pane by aithor House. Ot 


ocument room, 135 copies; to the Secretary of the Senate, 15 ies; to the 
House document eg 100 copies; to the superintendent of j 10 
copies. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE rose. 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the 3 rise? 
e 


Department, and in fact some other 
ments of this Government, when applied to for books for the per- 
Bonal use of Members refuse to supply sometimes even a single 
3 a Member. Now, that practice is wrong. Departments 
ought not to be supplied with books and ought not to have books 
bound so that they may give them to their favorites and refuse 
them to Members of Congress, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
this does not in any way affect books of any sort. It affects noth- 
ing but the number of 1 tobe on private bills that are passed by 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

It has been found that by some inadvertence in the former law, 
when a private bill is reported and reprinted, instead of 250 
copies, the number first published, there are 625 copies, the same 
number that is published of a public bill. Those itional three 
or four hun copies are thrown away in the document room. 
Also, by a similar inadvertence, there are published of every re- 
port on a pension bill, under the present law, 1,800 copies. Of 
these the great majority are simply thrown away and are utterly 
worthless. This bill provides that there shall be published of 
those reprints of private bills and of reports ony 250 5 un- 
less Congress shall specially order otherwise. have been in- 
formed that there has been accumulated and destroyed of this 
matter, Which will be stopped under this bill, over 20 tons during 


the last few years. 
SON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, in the first place, as 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, the reason I ask the 8 


Mr. ROB 
I understand the bill which the gentleman offers, it relates only 
to the printing of private bills at the last stage of those bills. 

Mr. PER S. To the reprint, when they are rted from 
the committee with a favorable recommendation, sad on the last 
print, when they have been passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, under this provision, when 
the bill is introduced there will be how many printed for the use 
of the House? 

Mr. PERKINS. The same number as there are now, 250 copies, 
except as a larger number is required by special order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Two hundred and copies, 
then, will be printed at the time they are introduced by a Mem 

Mr. PER S. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Under this rule, then, when that 
private bill is reported, how many copies of that bill will be 
printed and be available? 

Mr. PERKINS. Two hundred and fifty, the same number, in- 
stead of 625. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Of public bills? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; private bills. This does not relate to pub- 
lic bills at all, but only to private bills. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, when that bill passes the 
House, how 5 jg of it are there under the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. PERKIN o hundred and fifty. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And then when it passes the Senate? 

Mr. PERKINS. The same number. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
that is a meritorious measure, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. S er, I will say that this bill will save 


t 
be | the Government at least $10,000 ayar, which is now expended 


for worthless copies of reports and thrown away. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does the gentleman’s committee reporb 
the appropriations for the printing of the books or documents is- 
sued only through the Departments? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; I do not think we do, unless requests be 
made by Congressmen for the publication of an extra number. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I wish to say that some of the subordi- 


te | nates in the Departments set themselves up as the absolute mas- 


ters of the situation, and without the slightest authority or right 
refuse the requests of Members of Congress when they apply for 
their allotment of books. 
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Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman must insist upon the exercise 
of his authority and privilege, and get his books. He can do so. 

Mr. MADDOX. Does this refer to anything except private 
bills and reports? 

Mr. PERKINS. It refers to nothing except private bills and 


rts on private bills. 
r. MADDOX. It does not include anything else? 
Mr. PERKINS. Nothing whatever. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and it 
was N read the third time. and passed. 
On motion of Mr. PERKINS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


INDIANS ON SHOSHONE RESERVATION, WYO. 


Mr, MONDELL. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title of the pending 


bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13481) to ratify and amend the agreement of the Indians re- 
ang on * Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of 

The SPEAKER. This bill is before the House with Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL, I ask for a vote on the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question was ordered upon this 
bill by a rising vote last night. The gentleman from New York 
5 FITZGERALD] thereupon demanded the yeas and nays; and 
re the matter rests. Does the gentleman still insist upon his 

mand? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will insist on it, I think; but I wish to 


BA — 

The SPEAKER. The question is not subject to debate. The 
question is on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ormation has come from the Depart- 
ment this morning with which I think the House should be made 


uainted— 
Leihe SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will please 
be in order. He knows the rules. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The Clerk ed to call the roll, but was interrupted by 

Mr. PAYNE, who said: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

for the consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 35 House of Representatives be 


authorized to close the nt session their respective Houses 
on the 28th day of April, 1904, at 2 o’cloc. on 
: 5 applause. J 
e SPE R. there objection to the consideration of the 


resolution? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


right to object, I merely wish to say that while we on this side & 


shall feel personally very glad to get back to our homes, we shall 
regret for a long time the nonaction of the majority of this House 
that seems so anxious to leave the of duty and to leave a 
situation bristling with legislation t ought to be considered. 
os applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. S er, I shall not object, because the majority has a 
responsibility before the country; it has a right to assume that 
responsibility, and to bear the burden of it. I shall not object to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask for a single minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to “ a single min- 

ute.” The matter is now for the first time before the House, and 
the gentleman from New York has charge of it. 

A MEMBER. And has an hour. 

Mr. PAYNE. In reply to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wiiu1ms}, I will say that this side of the House accept the full 
responsi ity for their action during the mt session of Con- 
gress. [Applause 155 the Republican side. j 

Mr. WILLIAMS o eg And nonaction. 

Mr. PAYNE. And they feel assured that after seven years of 
uninterrupted Borotin. rule the country will say that every 
important interest has been carefully ed at the hands of 
the Republican party by the legislation during those seven years. 
5 applause on the Republican side el 

Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 

. GROSVENOR R]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missiseppi. > One word before the gentle- 
man ap Ei Ohio proceeds. If we are to have a debate about this 

Mr. PAXNE. Well. I will withdraw my last remark, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me, and will ask for a vote. 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 


INDIANS ON SHOSHONE RESERVATION, WYO, 


The Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 109, nays 128, 
answered present 16, not voting 128, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Achi ht, Landis, Chas.B. Patterson, Pa. 
Adams, Fo Lawrence, Payne, 
Alexander, Foster, Vt. Lilley, Perkins, 
Allen, Fowler, Littlefie Porter, 
Ames, French, Longwo! Powers, Me. 
Bartholdt, Gardner, N. J. 3 Powers, Mass. 
tes, Gibson. Loudenslager, i 
Beidler, Gillet, N. Y. Lovering, tt, 
i Gillett, Cal. McCall, Smith, Iowa 
i Gillett, Mass. McCarthy, th, N. Y. 
ar i r in en Bitar 
nynge, rosvenor, e teene 
Bradley, Mahon, Stephens, Tex. 
Bran Hemenway, Mann, Stevens, Minn. 
Brick, Henry, Conn. Marshall, Tawney, 
Burke, ermann, Martin, Thomas, Iowa 
Butler, Pa. Hildebrant, Mondell, Tirrell, 
Calderhead, Hill, Conn. n. Van Duzer, 
Campbell, Hinshaw, Morrell, Van Voorhis, 
Capron, Hogg Mudd, Vreeland, 
i Howell, Utah Murdock, Wanger. 
Cooper, Pa. Needham, iley, N.J. 
ll, Jones, Wash. Norris, illiamson, 
Davis, Minn. Kennedy, Olmsted, Wilson, III. 
Deemer, * Otis, Wright. 
1 — 5 Eye, har W 
„* * V. 
*, Tame. Palmer, 
NAYS—128. 
A Goulden, Livernash, Sherl 
Aiken, Granger, A 1 
Baker, ed Lloy Shull, 
l, Lucking, 2 
Beall. Tex. Hardwick, McAndrews, Slayden. 
Benny. McDermott, Small, 
Benton. Hay, i Smith, Ky. 
Bowers, Helse, Maddox, Smith, Samuel W 
Bow Henry, Tex. Miller, Smith. Pa. 
Brantle Hepburn, Moon, Tenn. Smith, Tex, 
Breazea! ill, Miss. tt, Snook, 
Brouss: Hitchcock, ý Spight, 
Brundidge, Hitt, Patterson, N. O tanley, 
Burleson, Hopkins, Patterson, Sterling, 
Candler, Houston, Pierce, Sullivan, 
Cassing Howard, Pou, Sulzer, 
Clark, Howell, N. J. 0, Talbott, 
Cla: Hughes, N. J. ey. Tate. 
Cockran N. Y, James, Randell, Tex. Taylor, 
Cowherd, Johnson, er Thayer, 
Currier, Jones, Va. Richardson, Tenn. Thomas, N. O. 
De Armond, Kehoe, Rider, ownse: 
Denny, Keliher, Rixey. Underwood, 
Dinsmo: Kitchin, Claude Robinson, Ark. Vandiver, 
Field, Kline. Robinson, Ind. 
Finley. Kluttz, Rucker, Webb, 
Fitzgerald, Lamar, Mo. Russell, eems, 
Flood, La A Ryan, Williams, III. 
Garner, Lewis, Scarborough, Williams, Miss. 
Gillespie, Lind, Scudder, Wilson, N. Y. 
Jass, Lindsay, Shackleford, Wynn, 
Goldfogle, Little, Sheppard, Zenor. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—16. 
Bartlett, Cochran, Mo. Gaines, W. Va. J 
Bede, Conner, Gardner, Mich, Miers, Ind. 
Bell, Cal. Dovener, Hamil rt, 
Boutell, Haugen, Sulloway. 
NOT VOTING—128. 
Adams, Wis. Davis, Fla. Jackson, Md. ichardson, Ala. 
Badger,” Dickern Tetchah ‘Roberta: 
8 erman, e 
Bankhead, Dougherty, Kitchin, Wm. W. Robertson, La, 
Bowie, uglas, Dp, lenberg, 
Brooks, Dunwell, Knopf, Sherman, 
Brown, Pa. Emerich, 1 Shober, 
Brown. Esch, Sibley, 
Brownlow, Evans, Landis’ Frederick — 
Buc Fi trick, mith, 11 
Burgess, Flack, Lester, Smith’ Win. Alden 
Burkett, Foss, Lever. Snapp, 
Burleigh, Foster, III. Littauer, Sout 
Burnet Fuller, Lorimer. Southa ` 
Burton, Gaines, McCleary, Minn. Southwick, 
Butier, Mo. Garber, MeMorran, Spar 
Byrd. Gardner, Mass. McNary, Sperry, 
Caldwell, Gilbert, Macon, Stafford, 
Castor, Goebel, Mahoney, Sullivan, N. T. 
Connell. Gooch, sh, Swanson, 
Cooper, Tex. Greene, Maynard, Trimbh 
Cooper, Wis. Griffith, Metcalf, Volstead, 
Cousins, G Meyer, La. Wachter, 
Cromer, Gudger, Minor, ade, 
Crowley, earst, Mo Wadsworth, 
Crum 5 Holliday, Nevin, Warner, 
Curtis, uff, Parker, Wai 
Daniels, Humphrey, Wash. Prete Weissa” 

e umphrey, x e eisse, 
Darragh, Humphreys, Ransdell ‘La, Wiley, Ala, 
Davey, La. unt. Reid. W. 

— Hunter, Rhea, Young. 


So the previous question was refused. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. HoLumay with Mr. Miers of Indiana. 
Mr. KErohau with Mr. Macoy. 
Mr. Knapp with Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Largan with Mr. LEVER. 
Mr. Lrrraver with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
Ar. Roprets with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 

On this vote: 

Mr. HAMILTON with Mr. BURNETT, 

Mr. BascocK with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

For this day: 

Mr. Foss with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Huaues of West Virginia with Mr. BARTLETT. 

For the remainder of the session: 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. Lamar of Florida. 

Mr. HauGEn with Mr. GRIGGS, 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 109, the nays are 
127, and the previous question is not ordered. 72 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, am J entitled to recognition, 
the previous question not having been ordered? 

The SPEAKER Will the gentleman from New York suspend? 
ae oh two or three matters the Chair will be glad to submit 
to the House. 


INDIANS ON THE GRANDE RONDE RESERVATION, OREG. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11966) to 
ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians located on the 
Grande Ronde Reservation, in the State of Oregon, to make an 
appropriation to carry the same into effect, with a Senate amend- 
ment which was read. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN REGISTER FOR BRITISH SHIP PYRENEES. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1750) to provide an American register for the British ship Pyrenees, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause the foreign-built four-mast ship Pyrenees, owned 

I. E. Thayer, a citizen of the United States, to be registered as a vessel of 

e United States under the name of Manga Reva whenever it shall be shown 
to the Commissioner of Navigation that cost of the repairs par onon such 
vessel in the United States, or done with material or ke A bor ht from 
the United States, is equal to or in excess of ten times the cost of said vessel 
in her wrecked condition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not object, 
but I would like to ask, has this bill been considered by a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It has been reported by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It is a Senate bill; it is a bill in 
which the gentleman from California [Mr. METCALF], a Member 
of the House, is very much interested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? k e 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what this is. 

Mr. TAWNEY. This is a bill giving an American register to 
a vessel that was wrecked on the Pacific Ocean. It has passed the 
Senate and been reported favorably by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It isa bill of Mr. METCALP’S, 
of California, who has been sick for almost two months. He is 
very much interested in the bill, He has a constituent who has 
invested money in bringing the wrecked vessel to California and 
spent $40,000 in refitting it. Unless this bill can be passed now it 
can not be passed at all, and this is a personal favor to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Is that the steamer Myro, or 
something of that kind? 

Mr, LI EFIELD. No; itis the Pyrenees. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say for the informa- 
tion of gentlemen that this bill is to he an American register to 
the ship Pyrenees, owned by Capt. I. E. Thayer, of San Francisco. 
Mr. Thayer hased this boat from the English owners ata 
cost of $1,250. He rescued her from where she was wrecked and 
brought her some 4,000 miles to San Francisco for repair. He 
has spent something like $40.000 in re in a shipyard in San 
Francisco. He has yet to spend something like $35,000 or $40,000 
to complete the repairs to the ship. 4 

I wish to say for the benefit of gentlemen that Captain 
Thayer must borrow some money to complete the repairs, and 
whi 


e she is under the English flag she remains an English boat; |- 


but if an American register were given to her he has assur- 
ance of financial support in San Francisco to enable him to com- 
plete the repairs and go on his way rejoicing. Every cent the 
mah has is invested in this ship, and if vessel is not given an 
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American register there is no question but what he will be finan- 
cially embarrassed by your not giving it to him, but if given an 


American register there is no question but what he can get all the 
5 to complete the repairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Iyield to the gentleman from Maine to make 
a statement. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this is a class of legislation 
to which, as a member of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, I have been and am now ee. I do not think 
there are any conditions involved in this bill that legitimately en- 
title it to favorable consideration of the House, as compared with 
other bills pending before the committee, all of which I believe 
should meet with an adverse result. Yet I am informed and be- 
lieve that Mr. Thayer has invested in this enterprise such a sum 
of money as, if lost, would undoubtedly seriously embarrass him 
and ibly financially ruin him. 

I do not concede that that is a good reason for the passage of 
the bill; but the conditions are such that I am willing to take the 
inconsistent position of declining to oppose it on account of my 
sympathy for Mr. Thayer. I make this statement so that here- 
after, while I shall continue to oppose all such legislation, I may 
not be considered as having taken an inconsistent position here; 
and if I am, I want to give the reasons therefor. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. You state my position also. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Other gentlemen of the minority of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries withdraw their 
opposition for prones the same reason, not because they concede 
the justice of the bill, but because of the unfortunate financial 
situation of the man interested in the legislation. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield a minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SPIGHT]. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I only want to say to our Demo- 
cratic friends over here that the Democratic members of the 
committee were unanimously in favor of this bill. The only op- 
position came from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. . 
and perhaps two other Republicans. The Democrats were 
unanimous in its support. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tawney, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a similar bill be laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 


REGULATING IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to discharge the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization from the consideration of Sen- 
ate joint resolution 73. and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) amending an act entitled “An act to regulate the 

immigration of aliens into the United States,” approved March 3, 1903. 

Resolved, etc., That the words“ Secretary of the Treasury.” wherever used 
in the act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States,” approved March 3, 1903, or in amendments thereto, or in 
prior acts in relation to alien immigration, be stricken out, and the words 
“Secretary of Commerce and Labor inserted in lieu thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if unani- 
mous consent is granted will he allow me five minutes in which 
to make a statement in reference to this subject? 

Mr. MANN. I may say for the benefit of the House that the 
Bureau of Immigration a year ago was covered into the new De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The immigration law, how- 
ever, provided for the execution of the law by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that. 

Mr. MANN. And a recent statute has been passed, as I am in- 
formed, still using the words Secretary of the Treasury.“ This 
simply provides, at the request of the Department which has 
charge of the Bureau, that the words ‘Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor’ be inserted in the bill in place of the words Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,” so that they will not be injured in the ac- 
counting d ent of the Government. 

Mr. WOOD. Now, I again ask the gentleman if he 
will yield five minutes to me? 

Mr. MANN, Well, I think the gentleman can get his five min- 
utes from that side of the House in a moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How can I get five minutes from this 
side of the House when the gentleman asks unanimous consent? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman will have opportunity on that 
side of the House. I want to hurry this matter. There is no 
chance for this resolution to go through unless it can be enrolled 
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immediately, I will say to the gentleman, and I hope the gentle- 
man will not object now or take up time. 
ee UNDERWOOD. It is in reference to this matter I wish 

e time, 

Mr. MANN. Well, I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. peaker, I would ask the 
gentleman if this bill has been before the House Committee on 
Immigration? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution passed the Senate, as 
I understand, day before yesterday and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, where it belongs. 

My request was to discharge that committee from its considera- 
tion, and I would say to the gentleman that I had charge of the bill 
in the House, in connection with the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, creating the vig eal of 
Commerce and Labor, and the Secretary of that Department 
called my attention to the matter this morning and asked me to 
see what could be done about it. I conferred with the chairman 
of the Committee on Immigration, and he had no objection to my 
calling up the bill. Ihave no desire to in trench in any way what- 
ever upon the jurisdiction of that committee. 

Mr, ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Then I understand the assur- 
ance of the gentleman is that the only thing contained in this bill 
is to substitute the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the bill? , 

Mr. MANN. That is all there is to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The gentleman from Illinois yields five minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to the 
passage of this bill. As I understand, the bill is purely a tech- 
nical matter. We have established a Department of Commerce 
and Labor and the Department of Commerce and Labor has 
charge of immigration matters. This is simply a question of 
changing the general statutes of the United States so as to make 
them conform to the new law, and I do not arise to-day to oppose 
this bill, but it is a bill brought in here to regulate the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States and before this Congress adjourns 
I wish to enter a protest here in the RECORD against the adjourn- 
ment of Congress without any legislation to limit the immigra- 
tion that is coming into the United States. 

The President of the United States on more than one occasion 
has recommended to Congress that the immigration laws of this 
country be changed, so that the flood of European immigration 
which is coming in here to demoralize fixed conditions in this 
country, which is coming in here as a menace to the labor of the 
country, as a menace to American standards, as a menace to 
American life and living, and as a shadow on the homes of Amer- 
ican citizens, may be stopped or regulated. Bills have been in- 
troduced to that effect. 

Hearings have been had before the committees of this House, 
and I say that it is an injustice to the people of the United States 
for this Congress to adjourn and go home without attempting to 
pass some regulation that will limit and stop the vast flood of im- 
migration which is pouring into this country and destroying 
American life, and I say, further, that the party in charge of this 
House, the party responsible for the 0 is recreant to its 
duty to the country when it adjourns this Congress without pass- 
ing some regulation, without limiting the amount of immigration 
coming into the United States. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that in the Republican platform of 1900 
there is a plank declaring the necessity for some legislation re- 
stricting immigration. I desire to inquire of the gentleman what 
legislation, if any, has been enacted by the Republican majority? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
the interruption. There has been no legislation passed. 

This is not the only instance, of course, where the Repub- 
lican party in recent years has promised the country to legislate 
on important subjects and has gone home without passing the 
legislation; but as my friend attention to the fact, I reiter- 
ate that your platform promised four years that you would 
pass some remedial legislation in reference to matter. 

Your own President has asked you to pass some remedial legi 
lation, and yet to-day, in April, you are about to adjourn thi 
Congress earlier than a Congress has ever been adjourned before 
in the long session since the civil war, notwithstanding your 
promises in your platforms and notwithstanding the request of 
the President of the United States. and are going to adjourn 
without one single particle of legislation which will really remedy 
this evil and protect the country against it. [Applause on the 


Democratic side. 

Mr. MANN, As. speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from P 1 = Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say one 


word in reply to the gentleman from Alabama. He is the last 
man in this House who ought to complain of any inaction on the 
rt of the Committee on 5 We afforded him a full 
earing in regard to his bill. e have had it under considera- 
tion. Ar. Speaker, this is entirely too important a question to be 
offhand on one hearing on behalf of the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Strange as he may think it, there are many other bills that 
have been introduced by people whose ideas are not entirely in 
accord with that of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], and with all due respect to whatever merits the bill in- 
troduced by that gentleman may have, the bills introduced by 
other Members of this body are entitled to equal consideration. 
To show that there has been no lack of diligence on the part of 
the Committee on Immigration, I will state that we have had 
more meetings this year on this particular question than we have 
ever had in the many years of my experience as a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman what 
the committee has done? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will listen to me a moment and not interrupt when I am endeay- 
oring to state what that committee has done, I do not think he 
will ask the question. ; 

Mr. KL Z. Iwas waiting patiently for the gentleman to 
tell me what bill the committee reported. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was just explaining that we haven t reported any bill, and 
for the very good reason that I have already stated to the House, 
that legislation of this importance and upon which there is such 
a divergence of opinion ought not to be passed with the haste 
that the 8 may like to impose. 

I would like, furthermore, to state that two committees have 
been appointed, one to gain information and report on the first of 
December at the reconvening of this Congress and to consider a 
special bill which is new in its characteristics. Again, a i 
committee has been appointed to consider the whole subject of 
immigration and to report at the beginning of the next session of 
Congress. So the House will see that the Committee on Immi- 
gration has been most diligent in regard to this question and 
has been unusually careful in giving it consideration, appointing 
subcommittees to work even during the recess of Con in 
order that we may have full information on the subject and be 
prepared to act . at the beginning of the next session. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ADAMS] to say that he is just beginning to get 
ready to prepare to report a bill at the next session. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; the gentleman ” did 
not say anything of the kind; and no such remark as that of the 
gentleman from North Carolina is warranted under the circnm- 
stances. It ill becomes him to try to belittle or misconstrue what 
I am saying in defense of conservative ure on a most im- 
portant matter—a question which probably may affect the future 
of our country more than any other question now before us. The 
gentleman should not try to place in a false light the conservative 
action of a hard-working © ngressional committee by any such 
misstatements or misconstructions. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Is it not a fact that the States of the great 
Northwest. as well as many other States, are crying out for immi- 
gration? And is it not a fact that even to-day, if we are to accept 
the ne per accounts, there is a eral lack of agricultural 
laborers all over the country? And is it not true that it is not a 
question of restriction of immigration that confronts us at the 
present time, but rather a problem of the proper distribution of 
the immigrants? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BARTHOLDT] by his question has simply emphasized the re- 
mark I made as to the necessity of going slowly on this question. 
He says that in the great Northwest there is a demand that im- 
migration shall not be restricted, while here on the Atlantic 
coast, as well as the Pacific coast, there is a demand that it shall 
be restricted. 

The gentleman who interrupted me just now wants this Psd 
tion to be handled as if there were no great issue at stake affect- 
ing the economic conditions of our country. 

r. POU. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania, With pleasure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. L ask for a vote. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. Apams of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5342) to provide 
for the temporary government of the canal zone at Panama, the 
protection of the canal works, and for other 3 

The message also announced that the Senate passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 


Resolved by the House of N, ‘atives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the present session ee ower Rep respective Houses 
on the 28th day of April, 1904, at 20’clock post meri: 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

Mr. CASSINGHAM, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House papers relating to House 
bill 2560, without leaving copies thereof, no adverse report hay- 
ing been made thereon. 

CARE OF THE INSANE IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5408) to provide for the care 
and support of insane persons in the Indian Territory. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interioris hereby authorized 

to make p arrangements for the care and support of insane persons in 

FFF 
n is hereby a 

8 app’ bn however, Thatinsane |r rand 

a said Territory shall be for at the asylum at Canton, Lincoln County, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I find this bill has 
not been reported from the committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that the bill be now considered in the House. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to ask, how are the insane Indians now cared for in 
the Indian Territory? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are not cared for at all. There 
are no asylums there for their care. They are either in the jails 
of the Territory. or in log cabins, or chained to trees. 

Mr. HE WAY. What is proposed to be done with them? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. To send them to an insane asylum 
already built by the Government at Canton, Lincoln County, 
S. Dak. But without 8 of a bill of this kind there are 
no funds for d's placing these Indians in that asylum. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. How much does the bill appropriate? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Twenty-five thousand dollars, 

Mr. GIBSON. I hope the bill will be passed. 

There being no objection, the committee was discharged, and 
the House proceeded to the consideration of the bill; which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CLERK OF CONFERENCE MINORITY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


appropr ruary 25, shall, 
beginning third session of the Fif hth be und 
the direction of J ON SHARP WILLIAMS, a T7000 
ro — hereby also authorized to control the appointment of the person 
ereto. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the resolution; which was adopted. 


JULIUS A. KAISER. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) construing the act for the relief of Julius A. 
Kaiser as carrying an appropriation. 
Whereas by the act for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser, approved April 22, 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
8 — A. Kaiser e of $3,758.45, py au the amount 


Navy.” 
And 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in construing the act directing 
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the payment of something over $3,000 to Mr. Kaiser, who is now 
on the retired list of the Navy, the accounting officer of the Treas- 
ury holds that the act as passed does not e an appropriation. 
Therefore such action as is embodied in this joint resolution is 
necessary to make our former act effectual. This resolution em- 
bodies the correction suggested as necessary by the accounting 
officer of the Department. It in no wise changes the 
action heretofore taken by the House and the Senate. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It merely meets the purpose of the law. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
_ The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, 50 Mr. Parkinson, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lution; in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 


was requested: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 72. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House o, ig marae ene concurring), That the 
President be requested to return 70 e nate the bill (S. 5205) granting an 
increase of 8 to Joseph Dickinson. 


RETURN OF BILL FROM THE PRESIDENT, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate concurrent 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
President be requested to return to the 
increase of pension to Joseph Dickinson. 

The question was taken, and the Senate concurrent resolution 
was agreed to. 


tatives concurring), That the 
nate the bill (S. 5205) granting an 


AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Mr. OTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 13355) to amend the copyright laws. 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 4956 of the Revised Statutes be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
“SEC. 4956. No person shall be entitled toa copyright unless he shall, on or 
before the day of publication, in this or any fore ign Peta seal deliver at the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, or deposit in the mail within the United 
States, addressed to the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. O., a printed 
copy of the title of the book, map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, 
engraving, cut, print, photograph, or chromo, or a description of the paint- 
ing, drawing, statue, statuary, or a model or design for a work of the fine 
arts, for which he desires a copyright; nor unless he shall also, not later than 
the day of the publication thereof, in this or any foreign country, deliver at 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, at W. ton, D. C., or deposit in 
the mail within the United States, addressed to the Librarian of Con: 


or musical composition, e 
in case of a painting, drawing, statue, sta 
a 


hotograph, chromo, or lithogra: 
a delfrered or deposited as os 


at 
tic 


n 
States shali 


ualize the duties on imports, and for other purposes,’ approved Octo- 
ber 1, 1890; and, except in the case of persons p g for use and not for 
sale, who import subject to the duty thereon not more than two copies of 
such book at any one time; and, except in the case of newspapers and maga- 
zines, not containing in whole or in part matter pyrighted under the pro- 
visions of this act unauthorized by the author w. are hereby exempted 
from prohibition of importation. 

“Provided, nevertheless, That in the case of books in foreign lan of 
which only translations in English are copyrighted, the prohibition of im- 
portation shall apply only to the translation of the same, and the importation 
of the books in the original lan shall be tted: And provided fur- 
ther, That accompanying the two copies of a k, photograph, chromo, or 
lithograph, required to be delivered or deposited as above, there shall be an 
affidavit under the seal of a registered notary public of the United States, 
and e by the person meray n the said copyright, or his United States 
agent or representative, setting forth that the two copies required to be so 
deposited have been printed from type set within the limits of the United 
States, or from photos made therefrom, or from negatives or drawings on 
stone made within the limits of the United States or from transfers made 
therefrom: Provided, also, That a penalty of not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000 shall be imposed for the violation of any of the provisions of this 


section.” 
reserving the right to object, I 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. 2 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from New York what is 
yright law 


the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. OTIS. Mr. Speaker, under the existing cop 
foreign publishers are obliged to have their type set in this coun- 
try; but there is no penalty attached for their failure to do so in 
the present law, and publishers abroad send their plates over 
here, so that the type in fact is not set in this country as the law 
requires. 


22 TTT 


> 
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This bill simply imposes a penser such violation of the law. 
The penalty says that the owner s forfeit the copyright and 
possibly be fined not to exceed $1,000. 


I would ask the Clerk to read the last two phs of the 
ee the committee, which will fully explain the object of 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After 8 committee have reason to believe that it is not 
onl: 8 but in some instances the present law has been evaded 
and violated to the injury of American labor, and that this can be done with 
comparative ease under the existing law; that there is no remedy and no 
means of enforcing this condition as to printing from type set by erican 
labor and within our own country. x 

That being the case, your committee is of the opinan that the person = 
plying for a copyright should be required as a condition 1 t) furnis 
prog in the form of an affidavit that all of these conditions with respect to 

e labor employed in the printing and Mask ses of printing the copies of 
books to be deposited have been complied with, and in the event that any 
false statement is made in said afti 
conviction thereof, the person thus attempting to obtain a copyright should 
be punished and the copyright forfeited. è 

e bill as amended, therefore, provides merely for the filing of this proof 
and for a penalty for the making of false proof or w failure to comply 
with the conditions of the present law, as contained in section 4956 of the 
vised Statutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. i 
f The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

ollows: ; 
F Deak out all after the word “further,” in line 14, page 3, and insert the 
‘following: 

“That a erg ag the two copie of the book, photo chromo, or litho- 

graph uired to be delivered or deposited, as herein provided, there shall 
an affidavit under the offic: to 

oaths within the United 

7584 or by his duly authorized agent or representative residing in the 


tes or negatives were made and by whom. 
` SEC. 2. Any person ee a of the provisions of this act, or who shall 
be guilty of making a false affidavit as to his having complied with the con- 
ditions thereof for the purpose of obtaining a copyright, shall be deemed 


ty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
ne of not more than $1,000, all of his rights and privileges under said 
copyright shall the: ter be forfeited.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
an 


On motion of Mr. Oris, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TO FIX THE RANK OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the following Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (8. 2114) to fix the rank of certain officers in the Army. 
Be it enacted, etc., That any second lieutenant of the United States Marine 
who may have been appointed second lieutenant of artillery since the 
2d day of February, 1901, and prior to the parag of this act, in deter- 
mining his lineal and relative rank, be entitled to the same credit for prior 
commissioned service as a lieutenant of volunteers appointed under the act 
entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of the permanent military estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved February 2, 1901. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Iobject, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 


HEWLETTE A. HALL, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 463. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 463) to pay Hewlette A. Hall balance due for services in connection 
with the Paris exposition. 


Be it enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay to Hewlette A. Hall, out of funds not otherwise appro- 
riated, the sum of $1,583.85, being balance due of $2,000 promised the said 
ewlette A. Hall for services in connection with the Paris Exposition. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. f 


LEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to put in 
the Recorp some remarks on the American To Company 


and its operations in my State and its effect both on the farmer 
and independent manufacturers. I don't care to publish anything 
of a partisan character. but something which will be helpful to 
both sides, in that it will have a tendency to stir up interest in 


the 8 
1 wish to include in these remarks some clippings from the 


davit concerning a material fact,and upon | th 


press and a carefully prepared article on the trust question, written 
by William L. Royall, a lawyer, of Richmond, Va., and intended 
to be used before the Judiciary Committee of this House at one of 
the hearings before that committee, but was not so used on ac- 
count of lack of time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
RESTORATION OF CERTAIN MIDSHIPMEN TO THE NAVAL SERVICE, 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H. R. 12273 with an amendment. 

Mr. MADDOX. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular order. 

Mr. MADDOX. I thought we had a special order now pending 
before the House, with a roll 

The SPEAKER. A motion to suspend the rules suspends every- 


ing. 
Mn LACEY. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12273 ting authority to the President in his discretion 
to restore certain Fae) to the naval service. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend a moment. 

COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That a committee of three Members be epon by the Chair, 
to join a similar committee ap 
dent of the United States and inform him that the two Houses haye com- 
leted the business of the present session and are ready to adj unless 
e President has some other communication to make to them. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER srpa as the committee on the part of the 
House Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Hemenway, and Mr. WILLIAMS of Mis- 
kippt. 
APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ize the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] to make the usual statement 
touching ARES The ir hears no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I suppose there 
will be no objection to granting the same leave to Members of the 
minority of the Appropriations Committee? 

The SPEAKER. e Chair thinks not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ask that leave, then. 

m LIVINGSTON. Iask that I be allowed to print a state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent to be allowed to print a statement touching appropriations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Included in that, I understand my col- 
league [Mr. 3 desires to print a statement. 

The SPEAKER. e request will cover the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BENTON] also, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. S. er, I shall not occupy the time 
of the House tomake the complete statement that I will putinto the 
RECORD. As chairman of a nonpartisan committee, I simply want 
to thank the membership of this House for their aid in i 
through the House the 3 bills. I think the Aroon 
will show that this Congress passed the bills with due regard 
to the exercise of proper economy. 

The total will show that we keep within the estimated revenues 
by over $6,000,000, and when the fact is taken into consideration 
that at least 5 per cent of the amount appropriated will not be ex- 

nded, we are within the estimated revenues by over $40,000,000. 
PAp lause on the Republican side.] Taking into consideration 
the fact that the estimated expenditures exceeded the estimated 
revenues by something like $60,000,000, we think that the House 
ene Shauna egg upon as sonay m — pe apret branch 
of Congress can be congrat upon the fact that this result 
has been reached, E 

Now, without taking further time of the House, I will print in 
the RECORD a complete statement of all the bills that have passed, 
and I will also add to it a statement made by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor which shows that the expenditures of the 
United States per capita are less than those of any other of the 
great nations of the world, in other words, that this t country 
of ours manages its business with greater economy than any other 
country on earth. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations authorized at this session, in- 
cluding those made in the regular annual bills and deficiencies, 
5 yee in orin special acts and the sums es- 

i y the under permanent appropriations, 
gate $781,574,629.99. 25 “ig Sik a 
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In order to apply, for purposes of comparison the a 


tions that we have made for operating a of the erm- 
ment for the fiscal year 1905, which begins July 1 next, to the esti- 
mated income of the Government from all sources of revenue for 
the same period, it is necessary to deduct from the foregoing 
amount the following sums, namely: 

The amounts appropriated for deficiencies, which are to meet 
obligations of the current and prior fiscal years, and which ag- 
gregate $26,801,843.93. 

e amount, submitted under the estimates of permanent a; 
ropriations, for application out of surplus revenues to the sak 
8 fund, $56,500,000. 

These two sums, aggregating $83,301 ,843.93, when deducted from 
the whole sum of apparent appropriations, leaves $698,272,786.06 
as the amount of authorized expenditures for the operation of the 
Government during the fiscal year 1905. 

The total estimated revenues for the same period, the fiscal year 
1905, amount to $704,472,060.72, or an excess over appropriations 
or authorized expenditures of $6,199,274.66. 

8 has demonstrated that, one year with another, the 
actual expenditures of the Government are about 5 per cent less 
than the appropriations made by Congress; and, anticipating that 
the coming fiscal year will not prove an exception to this practi- 
cally well-established rule, it is safe to assume that the apparent 
surplus of revenues over expenditures will be augmented by not 
less than $35,000,000, thus affording a safe margin of at least 
$40,000,000 between revenues and expenditures with which to 
meet all legitimate deficiencies that may arise and that may have 
to be provided for next session and also affording a considerable 
e to the sinkin 3 W 

passing. want to say that never within my experience as a 
Member of this body, and I believe not within the observation of 
any Member. has there been so little criticism indulged in or so 
little ground afforded for criticism of appro proua, either in 
their entirety or as to specific objects carried by any of the bills, 
as has been the case at this session. And I believe this situation 
is one upon which the membership of both sides of the House are 
to be congratulated. It signifies that the session has been devoted 


to the ly business affairs of the Government and with a spirit 
4 5 ial cooperation on the part of the whole membership of 
e House. 


I will submit for the RECORD a history in tabular form of the 
a riations made at the session of Congress just closing. 

t exhibits by appropriate titles the estimates submitted to 
Congress, the amounts as reported to the House by committees, 
as passed by the House, as re to the Senate by committees, 
as passed by the Senate, and finally as agreed upon in laws; and 
for comparative purposes there is also shown the appropriations 
made at the previous session of Congress. 

It will be seen that the thirteen regular appropriation bills (in- 
5 river and harbor bill) which provide for the ordinary 
operating expenses of the Government for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 next, carry in the aggregate $612,300,956.06, showing 
ar.duction of 830,201, 420.73 under the estimates originally sub- 
mitted to Congress. And if there be added to the latter the sup- 
poea estimates presented to Congress from time to time dur- 

g the session. approximating $20,000.000, the reduction amounts 
to more than $50.000,000 under the estimates. 

The appropriations for the same purposes for the current fiscal 
year 1904 (except that no river and harbor bill was enacted), made 
at the last session of C 3, amounted to $596,061,787.12, or 
$16,239.178.94 less than we have authorized for 1905. 

The instances where the respective e sara bills poread 
at this session differ from the estimates submitted, or wherein 
they are more or less than the appropriations made at the last 
session of Congress, may be readily ascertained from the History 
of appropriation bills” which I submit. 

Without going into details or into the many other 5 
deductions to be drawn from a careful analysis of that exhibit, 
deem it worth while to call attention to a few of what may be con- 
sidered the 3 onus features. 5 5 i 

Compared wi e regular annual appropriation passed a 
the last session of Con, „the appropriation bills of this session 
exhibit no substantial disparity, t with reference to three of 
them. Thenaval appropriation bill shows an increase of $16,128,- 
349.51, and amounts in the aggregate to $98,005,140.94, a sum 
eer makes with the amounts annually devoted to the 

ishment during the two decades immediately follow- 

the civil war; but in every detail the bill provides only for 
what is requisite to continue the construction of ships heretofore 
authorized and now in course of construction and for the ade- 
quate maintenance of ships already in commission. For twenty 
years Congress has responded to the manifest demand of the peo- 
= for the upbuilding of the American Navy. Many millions 
ve been expended in this great national work without a charge 


of extravagance or an accusation of dishonesty, and to-day we | ognition 


have a navy in which every citizen takes commendable pride. 


The post-office appropriation bill, appropriating in all $172,- 
574,998.75, shows an increase of $19,063,449. Of latter sum, 
$8,180,000 is alone on account of the rural free-d carrier 


service, for which an entire sum of $20,180,000 is provided for the 
next year. The postal service is the one function of our Govern- 
ment that affects intimately every individual in the nation, and 
no one feature of this great business organization is so popular 
with the agricultural masses or has brought to them so much 
that they value as the rural free-delivery service, which was in- 
3 an appropriation of $50,000 made in 1897 by 
gress, 

The sundry civil appropriation bill exhibits a gratifying reduc- 
tion of $24,525,448.76 under the last one enacted at the close of 
the last Congress. Notwithstanding this marked decrease, the 
bill carries every dollar that is required to continue with all pru- 
dent haste the construction of every La building that has been 
authorized by Congress, as well as all that is required under care- 
ful estimates of the army engineers for the yros prosecution 


of the work on rivers and harbors that have placed under 
the continuing-contract system. 
The sundry civil bill also a priates in the aggregate the con- 


siderable sum of $3,782,689 for current e of maintenance 
of the various branches of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, being an increase of $137.000 over the sum appropri- 
ated the current year for the same purpose. 

During the last session of Congress, as will be seen by the table, 
no appropriation bill was passed for rivers and harbors. 

At this session an emergency river and harbor bill, carrying 
$3,000,000, has been enacted, providing for the maintenance of the 
channels of existing works and limiting the amount that may be 
expended to not exceeding $50,000 on any one project. But for 
reasons that are manifestly proper, no general river and harbor 
bill has peen- pani. More than $37,000,000 of appropriations 
heretofore e for river and harbor improvements are now un- 
expended. The large number of projects heretofore authorized 
have taxed the Engineer Department almost beyond the ability of 
the members of that efficient corps to properly execute them. An 
increase of the number of engineers has authorized in order 
a expeditiously and efficiently to accomplish the work now in 

and. 

In this connection it is also proper to call attention to the fact 
that no legislation has been enacted authorizing the construction 
of public buildings. Under legislation enacted by the last or pre- 
ceding Congress there were authorized to be constructed about 
153 public buildings, at a total cost of $14,724,265. and as late as 
December last a few only of them had then, or have even yet, 
reached the stage of perfected plans, and fewer still had been let 
to contract, while on none of them had construction actually been 

n. 

At the same time the work of construction was being vigor- 
ously prosecuted on nearly 100 other buildings, or additions to 
buildings, thronghout the country that had been authorized, to 
cost in the aggregate $39,341,910. These public buildings, great 
in number, are now occupying the force of the Supervising Archi- 
tect's Office to the very utmost limit. and are giving employment 
to thousands of workmen throughout the country. In addition to 
the sum appropriated for public buildings in the sundry civil bill 
for next year there were unexpended balances in Jan last on 
thataccount amounting to more than $17,000,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances Co wisely determined at this session to refrain 
from legislation looking to the construction of more buildings. 

The amounts appropriated for deficiencies, $26,801,843.93, ap- 
parently exceed the deficiency appropriations of the last session 
of Congress by $5,336,183.68. The former sum, however, includes 
$4,600,000 loaned to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in order 
to secure the success of that great national enterprise, and is so 
secured as to be absolutely certain of return to the United States 
Treasury. It also includes $4,000,000 required to complete the 
payment of pensions for the balance of current fiscal year. 
This deficiency arose under the requirements of en enacted 
by the last Congress and also under an order of the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions broadening and liberalizing the orders of 
his ecessors—Commissioner n under Pre ident Cleve- 
land and Commisssioner Evans under President McKinley—de- 
fining disability as affected by age 


held at 
ceived similar, and in some of those instances vastly greater, rec- 
ition from the Government. 

The permanent annual appropriations are stated, as originally 
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estimated to Congress, at $141,471,820. This large sum includes 
for interest on the publ debt, 824, 250.000; for expenditures made 
from de, osits of national banks in redeeming circulating notes of 
such banks, $25,000,000; for refund and other payments on account 
of the customs service, $9,5 0,000; for collecting the revenue from 
customs, $6,300,000, and to meet requirements of the sinking fund 
for the retirement of the public debt a sum equal to 1 per cent of 
the entire debt of the United States, together with a further sum 
equal to the interest on all bonds belonging to the sinking fund, 
the whole amount required being estimated at $56,500,000, to be 
applied in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury out of 
any surplus money remaining in the Treasury after meeting other 
legal obligations of the Government. 

Under an act of Congress passed in 1883, authority was given 
the Secre of the Treasury to use any lus money in the 
purchase and retirement of bonds, in addition to those required 


for the sinking fund. Under this authority bonds have been pur- | Fran 
chased and retired aggregating a sum which, if it had been ap- | Belgium 


plied under the requirements of the sinking fund, would have 
anticipated and exceeded the same up to the close of the last fiscal 


year by $335,220.100. During the last four fiscal 3 to | Cu 


1903, inclusive—under the Administrations of Mr. MeKinl y and 


Mr. Roosevelt, there was applied to the sinking fund $212,790,- | § 


239.75. During the four fiscal years 1893 to 1896, inclusive, cover- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s last Administration, the whole amount so 
applied was only $13,400,047.98. 

The expenditures of our Government in their aggregate, as ex- 


hibited by the appropriations of Congress, are large, and by un- 
thinking , and especially by misguided newspapers, are 
denoun as e a eS and yet, according to the very best 
authority, our National Government is the most economically ad- 
ministered of any in the civilized world. 

The following table, compiled and officially published by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the ent of Commerce and Labor, 
shows the population, expenditure, and per capita expenditure in 
the more important countries of the world in the latest available 
year: 


mo ming] ee 
961,000 | 897,790,000 21.39 
962,000 | 695,250,000 17.84 
694,000 | 116,500,000 17.40 
636, 000 11,007,000 17.30 
405,000 | 647,969,000 14.27 
794,000 60,757,000 12.68 
578,000 19,515,000 12.40 
347,000 61, 468, 000 11.49 
429,000 62, 170,000 11.45 
618,000 | 187,846,000 10.00 
199,000 49, 598, 000 9.54 
549,000 | 553, 222, 000 9.45 
457,000 50,759,000 9.39 
872,000 | 640,323,000 7.97 


History of appropriation bills, second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress; eee and appropriations for the fiscal year 1904-5, and appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1903-4. 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. ] 


880.00 1 711, 240.00 072,380.00 902, 040.00 
446.13 , 841, 537. 88 |, 089, 957, 88 819, 131.76 „070, 300. 83 
300. 69 1, 985, 800. 69 1, 995, 800. 69 073, 100. 69 2,020, 100. 69 
581.00 | 10, 194, 477. 00 10, 194, 477.00 382, 904. 00 11, 021, 740. 00 
297.00 7,131, 192.00 7,131, 192.00 163, 292. 00 7,518, 192. 00 
252.54 7, 650, 871.41 7, 642, 192. 35 511,405. 73 9, 447, 961.40 
700.48 | 28,258,895.22 | 28,288,655. 22 734, 533. 22 28,555, 913. 22 
387.01 955,579. 28 955, 579.26 975, 966. 84 975, 906. 84 
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2 C0C0GC0 0000000000000 770.00 | 169,996, 588. 75 170, 376, 088. 75 550,998.75 172, 574, 998. 75 
Fc // A 990.00 3, 000, 000. 00 3. 000, 000. 00 100,000.00 | 43, 000, 000. 00 
Vata Ao A a e iael ppe S a l a aa 732.60 | 55,&3,001.1)1 | 56, 248, 306. 11 906,400.15 | 957,846,911. 34 
r E E S E | 827, 324. 602, 308, 130. 20 647.73 | 612, 300, 968. 08 596, 061, 787.12 
9 deficieney, 1004 and prior years } 251, 308. 11, 026, 195.17 458. 24 16, 130,111.39 21, 465,680.25 
Deficiency, 1904 and prior years 886, 744. 10, 401, 620. 76 541.72 „671.72. 54 ee 
22222: conte E TE nae reer ee 623, 735, 46.13 639, 102, 809. 99 617.527, 447. 37 
een e ee . AE za urn sues 1. 000, 00. 00 2,941, 
Total regular annual appropriations . 689,502, 986.79 9 . eel eee eee 640, 105, C0. 99 620, 02 
Peessapant sosual-appregem tions fc Seas he Rae REN SR er Este) E41; 471, 820.00 | LI Sen Con. 00 
Grand total regular and permanent an- 
nual a; Ze 781, 574,629.99 | m 788, O58, 506. 02 
Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1905. ———.——.—————ͤ.————————— $545, 000, 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1905. 159, 472, 060. 72 
otal eatiron ted reverie LOT: a eRe ꝓqꝶq]ꝓqꝶp f IRES AA A ENI E 704. 472,080.72 


«One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by 8 United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1905 at 
en 


$132,150) which are payable from the revenues of the water 
Includes all expenses of the 


service payable from postal revenues and out of the 


Treasury. 
¢ This amount is exclusive of $8,687,087 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil estimates for 
d In addition a amount, the sum of $7,872,200 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 


improvements for 


e No river and harbor bill passed for 1904, but the sum of $20,223,150.99 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law 


for 7735 and harbor improvements for 1904. 


This amount includes $8,637,087 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1905. 


g This amount includes $7,872,200 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvemen 
28.150. 99 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1904. 


4 This amount includes 
This amount is approximated. 


ts for 1905. 


k This amount includes $55,500,000 estimated to meet the requirements of the sinking fund. 


This is the amount submitted by the Sec of the Treasury in the 


ble until two years r the close of the fiscal year. 


ascertaina 
m In addition to this amount, contracts are authorized to be entered into, 


annual estimates for the fiscal year 1904, the exact amount appropriated not 


subject to future a iations b SE ani the District of 
8 a $1,400,000; by the naval act, $22,526,000; by the sundry civil act, 1.80 000 by the act of March 3, 1500 (pub buildings act), 1; in all, 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I join heartily with the 
chairman of this t committee in thanking the House, with 
the Speaker, for the prompt manner in which these appropria- 
tion bills have been I want to repeat what the gentle- 
man suggested, that this is an unpartisan committee: and I want 
simply to make this reply to one suggestion made by the chair- 


man of the committee, that we have kept within the revenues of 
the country by 840, 000, 000. We would have been short $140,000,- 
000, Mr. Speaker, had we legislated upon some matters that we 


858 5 have considered rivers and harbors, public buildings, and 
e like. 
We would then not have been within, but would have been far 
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outside, the revenues of this Government, and you would have 
had to borrow money or to have gone back into the $200,000,000 
that you have lying in the Treasury to-day as a reserve fund. 
Mr. HEMEN AY. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
esti 
2 5 LIVINGSTON. Certainly. 
Mr. HEMENWAY. Lask the gentleman if the amount appro- 


riated for rivers and harbors at this session of Congress is not 
‘ar above the average amount appropriated by Congress for that 


? 
uf Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not think it is quite up to the average. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Yes; it is away above it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not think it is, but it is above the 
average of ten years ago and it is above the average of many 
years; but I want tosay that it is not up to the demands of the 
country. Neither are the appropriations for public buildings up 
to the demands of the country. In a word, Mr. Speaker, this 
will cover the whole ground when I say that this Congress has 
spent all our money on the Army and Navy and nothing for the 
masses of the people, with whom we are or ought to be in touch. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I submit a statement showing the appropriations 
made at each of the sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, which 
was controlled in both branches by the Democratic party, for 
the fiscal years 1895 and 1896, the estimates submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Departments to at this session, and the appro- 
priations made thereunder for the ensuing fiscal year 1905. 

The appropriations for each of the years 1895 and 1896 as 
made by a Democratic Congress do not materially vary, as will 
be seen, one from the other, and average only $494,619,602.84 for 


each year. 

The table also shows that app 8 for Federal expendi- 
tures made under a Republican Administration, by a Republican 
Congress, for the next year have reached the startling sum 
of $781 574,629.99, or an increase of $286,955,027.15 over the aver- 
age of the last two years under Democratic control and within a 
period of less than ten years. 

I do not question the honesty of these vast appropriations, either 
in their aggregata amount or in their details; but I challenge the 
wisdom of the policy of the dominant party that has made these 
enormous ditures necessary through the increase of the 
military and naval establishments, the maintenance of which is 
at the expense of needed internal improvements, such as river 
and harbor works and public buildings. ing the session 
which is just about to close the Representatives of the people have 
been denied consideration of the demands of their constituents all 


along this line, and yet the appropriations for the Army show an 
increase over what it cost in 1896 of $54,000,000 and the Navy 
the still greater increase of $69,000,000. 

Whatever may have been the sins of commission of this Con- 
gress, they are as nothing compared to its sins of omission in de- 
nying consideration to all legislation looking to the welfare of the 
great masses of the people. 

The following editorial in the Washington Post of yesterday, 
an influential and nonpartisan journal published here in the na- 
tional capital, voices, I believe, an ost universal criticism 
against the session of Congress just closing: 

“POSTPONED TILL AFTER ELECTION.” 

A number of ublican organs, of varying caliber, are pointing with pride 

23 ee bg ly eer gra 

-ej n at the end o on. 
frained downs ine rable mischief be worthy of glorification, the lauda- 
tion of those Sa goon is inorder. If to have put off tothe more convenient 
season that wi 1 come most of the business that be! to 
this session be commendable, let the o: go on pi their It 
can not justly be said that the Fifty-eigh' has done many 
that it ought not to have done, but it assuredly left undone much wor. 
that it ought to have done, And the pendency of a national election is the 

excuse vouc 

Congress at this session was under any obligation to the country to 

do anything at all beyond passing appropriation bills to Korp tho mac 
of Government in operation for the next fiscal year, it was bound to mature 
and enact le tion for the reform of our wretched hodgepodge of cur- 
rency laws. Postponement of that duty had been carried far beyond the 
safety limit, and equally beyond excuse, long before this Congress met. 
That is the opinion of the ablest finan irrespective of party. That was 
the opinion e: by the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee be- 
fore the end of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 

This Congress came in * to tariff revision. The session will close 
with that duty untouched. It isa clear violation of good faith, a surrender 
to the 8 in the interest of the few against the many. There can 
be no tariff legislation at the next session, for no time will be available for 
that purpose. Should the Democrats get control of the next House as a re- 
sult of the pending canvass, when will revision be possible? 

Besides those two great subjects, on which legislative action was due and 
expected from this session, there are many other matters of moment laid 
over “till after the election.” That poras records the situation of the ship- 
subsidy bill, statehood, rivers and harbors, immigration, the Smoot 
impeachment of Swayne, labor bills, land leases, and other 
put off for political reasons, all evaded, not for lack of time, but for want of 


courage. 

If this sort of thing goes on—if it becomes, as bids fair to be the case, the 
unwritten law to postpone all but unavoidable legislation “until after elec- 
tion ”—what will be the result? That question is wo: Under 
our Constitution and statutes every House of Representatives is on the eve 
of an election when the first session of a new Congress convenes. At that 
time the Representatives have been elected from thirteen to eighteen months, 
and the next election is staring them in the face. They have even more rea- 
son for timidity in the years between than in the Presidential years. Su 
pose timidity should continue to grow until "after the election” became the 
only time for Congress to do bi what would the country do? 

e can see but one ray of hope. ecutive legislation looms up as the 

last resort; either that or chaos. 


Statement of appropriations made at each session ef. — e t years 1895 and 1896) ey estimates submitted to and appropriations made 


year 1 


tive, executive, and judicial 
tary Academy -................... 


Total regular annual appropriations 


Permanent annual appropriations 


Estima A 
mitted for fiscal for fiscal year 
year 1 1905. 
— 223, 623. 06 903, 750.00 , 720, 80. 00 902, 040.00 
25 592, 884. 68 252" 608. 09 "161, 448.13 070, 300. 88 
563, 918.76 1,574, 458.78 2, 238, 900. 69 2, 020, 100.69 
545,678.57 5, 145,443.25 13, 017,581. 00 11,021,740, 00 
427,004.00 1,904,557. 50 12,099, 297.00 7,518, 192.00 
659, 565. 16 8: 762; 751. 24 7,502, 252. 54 9, 447, 961.40 
305, 583. 29 21,891, 718. 08 29.711, 700.48 28,556, 913. 22 
— 408, 535.08 464, 281. 06 1, 045, 387. 01 968, 84 
„27,126.72 29, 416, 245. 31 102. 866, 449. 34 98,005; 140. 94 
581,570.00 141, 981,570.00 138, 152, 600, 00 188, 380, 700. 00 
236, 599. 55 80.545, 997. 86 168,085, 770.00 172, 574.998. 75 
S 16, 893, 990.00 3, 000,000.00 
ai 34,253, 775.55 67, 400, 732. 60 57, 846, 911. 34 
mt 642, 502, 386. 79 612, 300, 908. 06 
ma 27,000, 000. 00 26; 801, 843.93 
669, 502, 886. 79 639, 102, 809. 99 
000; 000. 00 1,000,000. 00 
ee 156, 689, 502, 886, 79 640, 102, 809. 99 
101, 074; 680. 00 141,471,820. 00 141, 471,820. 00 
...| 492,230,685. 08 830, 974, 206.79 781, 574, 629. 99 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say just one word 
in reply that there never was a time in the history of the United 
States when there were so many public buildings in the course of 
construction and so many public buildings authorized, and the 
amount appropriated by this Congress for public buildings is far 
beyond average appropriated by Congress, even for the last 


ten 
Mr. LIVIN GSTON. Then I want to say in reply there never 
has been a Congress where there has been such a demand for in- 
eet public buildings and not a dollar of appropriation for new 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Indians and Alaskans, but where 


are the 4 of the United States? I wonder if this Government 
was made for savages and Indians or for Anglo-Saxons and white 


people. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10516. An act for the relief of Edward J. Farrell; and 

H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of SAT COIE err: within 

of land to the Atlantic and c Railroad 
erritory of New Mexico, 


the limits of the 
Company in the 
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RESTORATION OF CERTAIN MIDSHIPMEN TO THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 12273) granting authority to the President, 
in his discretion, to appoint certain midshipmen to the naval 
service, with the amendments recommended by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to suspend 
the rules and pass, as amended, the bill which the Clerk will 
report. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


tto and recommenda- 

J. said appointment to be as midshi men below the 
members of said class and the 8 5 graduating next after the one to which 
they belonged, and said midshipmen to serve at sea in like manner as the 
other mem of the class: Provided, That said appointment shall not be 
operative or effective unless and until said midshipmen shall have suc 
examinations and conformed to such requirements as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. Lacey and Mr, SLAY- 
DEN. 

While the House was dividing, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). The regular or- 
der is proceeding. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, what is the vote being taken? 
Is it affirmative or negative? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is the negative. 

The House divided; and the tellers re d that there were— 
ayes 90, noes 55; so a second was ordered. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like the attention of the 
House for a very few minutes. I think I can explain the bill in 
five minutes. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the second is 


granted? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. A second has been ted. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, a ee inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. CLARK. Does it not take a majority to order a second? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It takes a majority, and a ma- 
jority has so voted. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
it requires a quorum in the House to do business and that the 
count which has been taken does not show it, 

Mr. LACEY. The point was not raised. 

Mr. MADDOX. Well, I make it now. 

Mr. LACEY. It is too late to make it now. 

Mr. MADDOX. I have the right to make, Mr. Speaker, at any 
time the point that no quorum is pms 

The SP. R pro empora e Chair will state that the 
point that no quorum voted can not be entertained. 

Mr. C Mr. Speaker, it is always competent to make a 
point of no quorum at any time. 

Mr. LACEY. After the vote has been announced it is not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No such point has yet been made. 

Mr. CLARK. e gentleman from Georgia makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum in this House. He made the gen- 
eral point of order that there is no quorum here; that takes the 
other with it. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman can not take me off my feet with 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MADDOX, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. We have the right at any time of the proceedings to de- 
mand a 7 fs in this House, and Speaker Reed so decided. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that,in his 
opinion, the gentleman has the right at any time to make the point 

t there is no quorum present, but up to the present moment 
that point has not been made. The point, as the Chair heard it, 
was that the vote did not show a quorum; in other words, that 
no quorum voted, which is not a good point, as it is not necessary 
that a quorum shall actually vote. 

Mr. MADDOX. I was trying to do so as hard as I could, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. er, I make the point of 


peace that there is no quorum present, Now, is that English or 
no 

Mr. LACEY. I have not yielded to the gentleman at all. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You never do yield or do anything 
else that is right. 
EN. Mr, Speaker, what was the vote? 


Mr. SLA 


| practicall 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 


[Mr. Galxxs] makes the point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But, Mr. Speaker, that point was made by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. MADDOX] some time ago. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, I made it twice, both ways; just 
as straightforward as a man can make the point of order, as gen- 
erally, and on this bill, 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Georgia did 
not specifically make that point as the Chair heard it, but there 
is much confusion in the Hall, and if the gentleman says that was 
his point, the Chair will consider him as having made the point 
of order. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and ninety-nine gentlemen present, more than a quorum. 
The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, two years ago the law in relation 


n | to hazing was amended, and by that amendment it was applied to 


West Point, and the law in relation to both West Point and the 
Naval Academy was modified in such a way that anyone dismissed 
for hazing should not be restored in any branch of the military 
or naval service for two years after the graduation of his class. 

Now, the intention of that was to put the boys back in rank for 
two years. At West Point that can be done now. They can be 

ut back two years and then restored to the Army. In the Navy, 

owever, under the law a boy can not be appointed at all until he 
has graduated. The effect of the law, then, is that, so far as the 
Navy is concerned, the boys never can be restored as they can be 
in the Army after two years. To meet this condition this bill has 
been so modified that it merely gives discretion to the President 
of the United States to appoint these boys at sea below the pres- 
ent class and below the class that graduates next year. So it is 
y to make them lose the two years that Congress in- 
tended they should lose by the act of two years ago. 

The way the law was drawn, however, two years ago, it abso- 
lutely barred a boy in the Navy from ever getting back, because 
he never could graduate afterwards, as he never could be appointed 
back to the Naval Academy, being over age and his appointment 
to the academy also forbidden by the act of 1874. us they 
were barred from the Navy forever. And that is the unfortu- 
nate situation of these three young men. 

Now. as to these particular cadets, the boys were all petty offi- 
cers. They inflicted punishment upon other boys who were 
juniors, not for 1 but for a violation of orders. For instance, 
in one case, while the manual of arms was being taught by a 
ips Reine one of the boys who was taking the training refused 
to obey. 


It then became the duty of the cadet to report that boy to the 
commandant, and he would have been sent to the Santee probably 
for thirty days. Instead of that the cadet officer ed the 
boy by putting him through an exercise that is in the gym- 
nasium every day. That is all there was to it. Of course, it was 
a violation of the rules. Those boys now, if Congress extends 
this mercy to them—boys who were very well up in their class; 
one would have been about thirteenth, another fifteenth, and 
another about seventeenth in a class of sixty-five-—— 

Mr. HULL. How many are there? 

Mr. LACEY. Three of them. Those boys will go to the foot 
of that class, and then to the foot of the next class that graduates 
next year. That is a very severe punishment. They are three 
bright and noble boys, who have had a good record all the way 
through, and I will venture to say that there is not a naval officer 
in the United States Navy, from the highest officer down to the 
lowest, who has not committed a more serious offense than either 
of these three boys did. 

U. S. Grant, in his first year at West Point, had 59 demerits: 
58 in his second, 74 in his third, and 44 in his fourth year, or 235 
demerits in his four years’ cadet service. 

The harsh rule applied in the present case would have nipped 
the career of that great commander in the bud and forever. 

Mr. WACHTER. Does the gentleman think that if these three 
boys are restored under the provisions of this bill the action in 
their cases will be a sufficient lesson to the rest of the Navy? 

Mr. LACEY. Undoubtedly. The bill puts these young men 
down 60 numbers now, and 120 numbers next year. It takes away 
from them the opportunity ever to have an academic sheepskin 
from the Naval Academy. That punishment lasts as longas they 
are in the Navy. The punishment is remarkably severe. This is 
the punishment that Congress intended they should have; but b 

vertence—by applying the West Point law to the Naval ‘Acad 
emy—the boys have been placed in a position where, Hees by 
some measure of this kind, they can never be restored to the Navy, 
while under the law usually applied in the Naval Academy they 
could be restored. 


Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Does this bill make the pun- 
ishment conform with what is usual in the Army and Navy? 
Mr. LACEY. It gives to these three boys practically the same 
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chance they would have had if the same thing had been done at 
West Point. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. As I understand the gentle- 
man, the rule which has been enforced in these cases is not that 
which would ordinarily apply to cadets in the Naval Academy. 

Mr. LACEY. A cadet must graduate, or he can never be ap- 

inted to the Navy; and under the law which was applied in 

is case, these boys could never graduate. That is all there is 
of the proposition. 

I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
el a member of the committee. ` 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the law of 1903 to break 
up hazing at the Annapolis Academy: and when the proposition 
was first brought before the Naval Committee to restore these 
cadets I was prejudiced against granting any relief to them, upon 
the und t they had had a trial and had been dismissed. 
But I must confess that when the Naval Committee heard the 
testimony as to the offense which had been committed by them 
I was thoroughly satisfied that injustice had been done. and I am 
glad of this opportunity to correct that injustice so far as lies in 


my power. 

The law of 1903 does not define hazing. It states that where a 
555 commits hazing he shall, upon being convicted by court-mar- 
tial, be dismissed from the emy. Iasked Captain Brownson, 


the superintendent of the academy, what was hazing, and he | tim 
ed it 


defin: as “any interference by a first class man with a fourth 
class man. The offense committed by these three boys was thus 
stated by Secretary Moody in his report to the committee: 


tial differences in the facts. In each 


2, O 
sir enact hope ge OE OE ak certain exercises as a punishment for his 
uct. 


Again, he says: 
o 
LAA that tae DUAD oo Ge ing ORS ASONI ait US MARE Cay The 
exercises which were performed were legitimate gymnastic ex not 
unusual at the academy. 

Now, the offense committed by these boys was insubordination 
toward the commanding officer, and the taking of fruit from one 
of the rooms. In each case it was the duty of the first class man 
to report the boys to the superintendent of the academy, and the 
punishment would have been demerits. 

Instead of that, the first-class man said to the fourth-class man, 
Come tomy room.“ The boy came, and there he was simply put 

h some of the ordinary gymnastic exercises. And that is 
called “hazing.” Isayitisnot hazing. When I voted for the bill 
I understood hazing to b2 something that would bring the victim 
into contempt or make him the subject of ridicule, or would 
have a tendency to maim or disfigure him, or perhaps endanger 
his life. In this case the boys who were subjected to the treat- 
ment described were brought into no contempt. They simply 
came to the officer’s room and went through only the ordinary 

tic exercises. 

55 the hammer iri S i 

r. JAMES. Ishould to ask the gentleman from Virginia 


a question. 
. LACEY. I yield one minute further. 

Mr. JAMES, d being Aree upon these boys the character of 
punishment that they call walking on their heads?” 

Mr. RIXEY. One of the exercises is called by that name, but 
is described to be getting down onall foursand touching the head 
to the floor. It is not walking on the head. 

Mr. JAMES, Did they inflict that? 

9 8 They did inflict all I have said; that is, all about 

e head. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia if one of the exercises they inflicted on these 
boys was compelling them to hold their hands up on the ward- 
robe and then drop on their bare knees on the floor? . 

Mr. RIXEY. It was not. They held by their hands, but did 
no such thing as dropping on their knees on the floor. à 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Does the ordinary gymnastic 
exercise make a man stiff the next day? : 

Mr. RIXEY. It sometimes makes the muscles stiff the next day. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is impossible for us to hear. 

Mr. RIXEY. These trivial offenses were reported by an anony- 
mous letter tothe superintendent, who convened the court-martial 
under which the boya were dismissed. It would have been cred- 
itable to all concerned to have thrown the anonymous communi- 
cation into the wastebasket. Had this been done, this cruel in- 
justice would not have occurred. The punishment in these cases 
is out of all proportion to the offense committed, and I feel sure 
the bill is one of simple justice. The Committee on Naval Affairs, 
after a full hearing and investigation, so decided. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, let me say to this House, Let 
him without sin among you throw the first stone,” and we will 
have a unanimous vote. I now yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa Gee WADE]. 

Mr. WADE. . Speaker, I approve very much of the effort 
of this body to correct hazing in the Military and Naval acad- 
emies. Iam one of those people, however, that believe that the 
punishment ought to be made to fit the crime. 

T have sent a great many men to the penitentiary in my time, 
but I want to say that I never was guilty of imposing a penalty 
so much out of proportion to the offense committed as these men 
have already suffered for what they did in this case. 

I realize, sir, the good intention of men here who say that there 
ought to be an example; but this is not an example; it is an out- 
rage to take young men who are just about to graduate from their 
class and bar them absolutely from graduating, put them two years 
behind in numbers and in progress, and now keep them out of 
the Navy forever. If that is not an exaggerated punishment for 
doing a few little fool things by which no man was injured and 
against which no man protested, then I do not know the relation 
between crime and punishment. 

3 Mr. LACEY. ill the gentleman from Texas now use his 
e? ; 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit a request. 

Mr. ee I yield to my colleague, who wants to make 
a request. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to ask unanimous consent at the 
proper time to offer an amendment to this bill to reinstate the 
cadets, the men who were unjustifiedly dismissed from West 


Sra Point about three years ago. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
at the 1 r time to offer an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. of Iowa. I object. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Apaus!. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. This is a question, Mr. Speaker, 
in which we have to rely upon our judgment and not upon our 
hearts. There is a deeper question involved in the bill before us 
than the mere reinstatement of these boys. We passed a law in 
response to the indignation of the people of our country at the 
proceedings that were being carried on in the two Government 
schools for which they pay. 

In response to that indignation a law was passed here which 
enacted that hazing should be punished by expulsion from both 
of these schools. And in order to enforce that law it was enacted 
that if any cadet in either school was found guilty and expelled, 
he should not be eligible to reinstatement. To the Board of 
Visitors representing this House in the visitation at Annapolis 
last year, in a conversation with the commandant of the naval 
school, he said: I can put down hazing in that institution if Con- 
gress does not go back on me.” 

Now, the question is submitted, as I say, to your judgment and 
not to your hearts. Not one of us likes to turn against a boy, but 
in my judgment the honor and discipline of the United States 
Army and United States Navy are involved right in this question 
before us. If these boys in either of these schools can find that 
they may break the law and not be punished, then I think that 
the Tipim of the Navy and—— 

Mr. LACEY. I desire to ask my friend a question. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I have no time to yield. 

Mr. LACEY. Did you ever have a son? 

The SPEAKER pro pe tats The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. And if the Congress of the 
United States will stand by and reinstate these boys, you will 
destroy the discipline of the creat forces of our country on which 
you rely to defend its honor and its rights. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is not pleasant for me to take this 
position. As I say, we must trust to our heads and judgment in 
this matter and not to our hearts; and if you show the cadets at 
thes: schools that Congress will reinstate every one of them, they 
will go on in the same way, contrary to the laws of the country 
aud the discipline of those institutions. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. S er, I feel sorry for these boys, but at 
the same time I honor Captain Brownson for firing those boys out 
of that academy. rens] I have felt sorry for something 
like 100 men whom I have sent to the penitentiary as prcsecuting 
attorney, but it had to be done for the good of i It must 
needs be that offense will come, but woe to him by whom it cometh. 

The time of life at which a male human being deserves the 
tenderest treatment and utmost consideration is when a boy has 
left his home to go to school among strangers [applause], and I 
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am not in favor of a system that permits a Jim Jeffries in embryo 
to jump on and pound and mutilate a boy because he happens to 
be built on a slighter physical pattern. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. sir. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, 
there was any jumping on and pounding of boys? 

Mr. CLARK. I will tell you what elseI know. Iknowif this 
bill passes that Captain Brownson in his laudable endeavor is con- 
demned by the American Congress. 5 I know that 
if this bill passess, no commandant of the Naval Academy and no 
commandant of the Military Academy can prevent hazing here- 
after and the old hazing methods of beating, etc., will be revived. 

Mr. DAYTON. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAYTON. Do you know in the evidence on file in the 
Committee on Naval Affairs by Captain Brownson himself that 
he has no objection to the reinstatement of these boys to the sery- 
ice, but his objection is to their reinstatement in the academy 


only? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not care whether Captain Brownson ob- 
jects to their reinstatement or not; I object, if he does not; and I 
do it in the interest of order,in the interest of discipline at those 
academies, in the interest of American boys all over this country 
who are to go there and make our seamen and our sailors in the 
future. The Congress was very much wrought up on this sub- 
ject not long since, and if I could have found pugilists in my 
district who could have stood the mental examinations I would 
have sent one to West Point and one to Annapolis, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, with directions to pound every fellow 
who undertook to haze them into an unrecognizable mass and 
then send for me to defend them. [Applanse. 

I do not know whether these boys have committed a very grave 
offense or not. I know this, that they committed a grave enough 
offense for Captain Brownson to expel them. I saw these boys; 
they are nice-looking lads. My friend from Iowa, Major LACEY, 
introduced me to them; but I know this also, that it took a tre- 
mendous upheaval in this House, it took a tremendous upheaval 
in this country, it took a tremendous onslaught of the public 

ress to induce any commandant to fire one of these boys for 
2 

I lay down, Mr. Speaker, as a proposition that no man can 
contradict that the first duty of a soldier or a sailor is to obey his 
superior officers. [Applause.] And I venture this prediction, that 
the fact that a lot of bull-necked, big-muscled, overgrown young 
men jump on and pound and maltreat a lot of light-built boys by 
no means signifies that when the stress of war comes and the 
glory of the American flag is at stake that those little, light-bodied 

ellows will not be the heroes instead of the physical giants at 
_these academies. 

Grant that it was light hazing which these boys inflicted on 
the other boys, what then? Simply this: If we pass this bill. 
it will be taken as an indication t hereafter Congress will si 
as a sort of board for the relief of cadets expelled from the Mili- 
tary and Naval academies. Consequently every boy expelled 
will appeal to Con , and sentimentality prevailing instead of 
a sense of justice, Congress will go on reinstating them until the 
a lately placed on the statute books will soon be null and 
voi 

Unfortunately for them, these boys did not believe that the law 
meansanything. They elected to make a test case, and they must 
bear the consequences, hard as they are, If I thought that rein- 
stating them would not be regarded as a precedent and not en- 
courage other cadets to go and do likewise, I might not object, for 
I repeat that these boys do not look like vicious boys, but their 
reinstatement means the overthrow of the statute. 

The complaint of some Members that these boys were informed 
against in the first instance by anonymons letters, and therefore 
ought not to be heeded, has no force with men who have had ex- 
perience with grand juries. for clews to even the gravest crimes 
are sometimes, and for the best of reasons, given to grand juries 
and prosecuting officers by anonymous communications. Per- 
haps some other method would be more desirable, but we are not 
living in Utopia, and we must take the world as we find it. 

The very fact that it is difficult to induce cadets who have been 
hazed to testify constitutes the strongest argument why the stat- 
ute should stand, and why, when the evidence of guilt is conclu- 
sive, a punishment should be inflicted sufficiently severe to pre- 
vent further offense3. 

In conclusion, I desire to say this, that Congress ought to pass a 
vote of thanks to Captain Brownson. and I serve notice now that 
this bill is not going to pass except with a roll call, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
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title; in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 

was requested: a A 

1525 8565. An act granting an increrse of pension to Edgar 
umma. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be a ted by the Chair to 
join a similar committee N by the House of Representatives to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses 
have completed the business of the present session and are ready to adjourn, 
unless he may have some other communication to make to them. 

And that in compliance with the foregoing the Chair appointed 
Mr. HALE and Mr, COCKRELL as said committee. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed by the 
House to join a similar committee on the part of the Senate to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that the House had concluded its business, and ask him if he had 
any further communication to make. reports that they have per- 
formed that duty, and that the President states that he has no 
further communication to make. 

COMMISSION ON MERCHANT MARINE. 


The SPEAKER announced the following members of the Com- 
mission on Merchant Marine: 

Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. MINOR, Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, 
Mr. Spiaut, and Mr. MCDERMOTT. 


RESTORATION OF CERTAIN MIDSHIPMEN TO THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will now ask the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] if he desires to consume any more of his 
time, and would ask in that connection how much time the gentle- 
man from Iowa has remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Nine minutes. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I will yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. KYLE]. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. S. er, Í want to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] who has just spoken, and to every other 
Member on this floor, that the only reason these boys were ex- 
pelled for the offense that they committed was because there was 
no other provision in the law. Every State in the United States 
makes provision for degrees in crime and metes out punishment 
to the offender according to the degree of the crime which he has 
committed. 

You have left nothing here at all, except to expel these boys 
for the acts that they committed. I submit, if the judgment of 
this House is to prevail, that it will be that these boys shall be 
taken care of according as the conditions and the facts in the case 
warrant. Let me say to some of you that you should recall your 


own lives. 

Backward, turn backward, O Time in thy flight. 
And though years have gone by since you were young, youth is 
something that you should not forget. [Applause.] 

Think of that, I say, that you were once a schoolboy, and if 
you do, with swelling in your heart, you will vote to restore these 
1255 modar the provisions of the law as we propose it in this bill. 

ppiause. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the cause of all this trouble? It is because 
boys have refrained from doing that which under the law of the 
institution they were obliged todo. They failed to report others 
for having violated the rules of the academy. One of the of- 
fenses was for taking an apple off the table—the innocent cause 
of original sin. I say that we should apply a new ie re to 
these boys, that we should retain and restore them. [Applause.] 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield one minute to the gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey [Mr. MCDERMOTT], 

Mr. McDERMOTT. 
to stud 


even as Parliament originally was—a court—we should be guided 
administered 


5 plause. 
5 5 1 eda three minutes to the 
entleman from Mary [Mr. DENNY], an old soldier who 
Fnows the necessity for discipline. 
Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps an application of this de- 
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scription ought not to occupy the time of the American Congress, 
but I am of the opinion that if we get into this proposition it will 
be followed by amendments proposed to relieve the boys at West 
Point. Colonel Mills, at West Point, has no trouble now in con- 
trolling thosa young men, and why? Because Congress has left 
with him that control, and they know that they can not come 
here for relief, 

The American Navy, as well as the Army, wants men, and I 
take it that the boy who is guilty to such an extent as to be dis- 
charged from that institution for violating its rules, I do not care 
whether the violation be small or t, is acting contrary to the 
military history of this country. e boy who will force another 
boy on his knees to go through gymnastic exercises to please his 
suey is not the boy that I would like to see in the American 

avy. 

The boy who will take advantage of those in the lower classes 
and cause them to submit to improper acts is the boy who will 
create trouble that will come home to bother us in the future. be- 
cause from time to time we will be occupied with this proposition 
to release somebody from the effects of his misconduct. There- 
fore, you should not alone consider the boys in the transaction, 
but you should consider the interests of the Government. We 
have thousands of young men ready to take their places, and they 
can go info the walks of civil life and redeem themselves, but for 
us to be legislating to destroy the discipline at the Naval Academy 
is not good legislation. 

I hope it will not bə done. I do not think we ought to set the 
example 2 in this bill. If we do, every boy who miscon- 
ducts himself will think. Oh, I have political influence; I can 
get myself restored,” and he will take the risks of performing 
these improper acts. If we are carrying on an Army, if we are 
engaged in military pursuits, let us teach the boys that they 
must be subject to military discipline. [Applause and cries of 
éi Vote! 39 ét Vote! Py 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. MADDOX]. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with these young 
men. The gentleman from Iowa, my friend Mr. LAcEY, intro- 
duced them to me, and they were splendid imensof American 
manhood. I do sincerely sympathize with them; but, gentlemen, 
this is not a question of sentiment to-day. Our action is going to 
be far-reaching. The question is whether we are going to main- 
tain discipline, or, in other words, stand by the officers who haye 
charge of the Military and Naval academies in enforcing the 
laws that we have passed. 

I should like to inquire who it was that two years ago stood in 
this Honse and denounced the cadets who were hazing the lower 
classmen? The gentleman from Iowa and other men, who to-day 
are trying to excite sympathy for these boys who have been dis- 
charged from this academy, seem to have forgotten what passed 
here then. I ask you if you have no sympathy for the young men 
belonging to the lower classes, who have been im upon by 
these men who have served for four years? Are they entitled to 
no sympathy? Pass this law and you absolutely set at defiance 
a par in these two institutions. 

What is the result of this resolution to-day? Why, right upon 
the very spur of the moment a gentleman rises in his seat and 
propeses to amend this bill by restoring to the Army those men 
who were . from West Point for hazing. If you can 
restore cadets to the Naval Academy who have been expelled for 
hazing, why not restore those expelled from West Point? Is there 
any satisfac reason? This is a question that must be deter- 
mined upon ju ent and common sense and not upon sentiment. 

The question is, Shall we maintain discipline in the Army and 
Navy? Shall we sustain the laws that we ourselves have made? 
Why, I remember the distinguished genon from Iowa [Mr. 

t side, talked about this 
question of hazing and the outrages that were being perpetrated 
upon the yonng men that were sent to these institutions in a 
most convincing manner. All you have to do is to read the re- 
port of Secretary Moody to see what these boys were subjected 
to, the punishment that they had to undergo at the hands of 
higher classmen, who were absolutely disobeying the orders of 
their superior. 

The first lesson that a soldier receives is to obey, and it is the 
most important one of all. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr, SLAYDEN,. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GARDNER]. : 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, my sympathies 
are with these boys, but I recall an incident that occurred during 
my service as a soldier in the Army which admonishes me that 
we must not let sympathy control where so much is at stake. I 
remember well seeing three men shot to death for desertion in the 
face of the enemy at Chickamauga. 
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It was in the late autumn of 1863, in Sheridan’s division, in 
camp on the battle line that skirted Chattanooga. Missionary 
Ridge was in our front, the intrenchments on the summit frown- 
ing with hostile arms attended by brave men being in plain view. 
The entire division was formed to witness the execution, It 
seemed a cruel act toshoot our own men, but subsequently, when 
the order came to assault the ridge, the official reports show that 
there were no desertions from the line of Sheridan's division. 

You must maintain discipline in the Navy as well as in the 
Army, and they who are to command men, whether on the land 
or on the sea, must learn the soldier's first lesson, and that is to 
ovey the law, whether of the academy or of the United States, 
both of which were knowingly violated by these young men. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this report states that 
the boys in the “highest” class were the ones who committed 
this lawless wrong. They committed it on the ‘lowest boys, 
this report says. justexactly likesome who are notonly not manly 
when they are boys, but who are not manly when they grow to 
mature ya What else? The officers down there say if you 
restore these boys you will restore hazing that has been suppressed 
under the law. Read this report, gentlemen, on the last page; 
there you will find the officers in charge say, Do this and dis- 
order and hazing will recur.” The gentleman from Iowa did not 
state that when he was on the floor. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No; I have only a minute—not 
that, now. 

Mr. KYLE. The gentleman makes a statement which is not 
borne out by the official records. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Read this report, last page, and 
you will see. I am sorry for these boys, sincerely so; but I am 
sorry for the kinspeople of the poor boys who were hazed unto 
death only a few months before Congress took this question in 
hand and enacted the law under which these young men were 


tried. 
If Congress adopts a mealy-mouthed way of . this law. 
next year we will find that some other poor boy, the pride of some 


happy fireside, has been hazed unto death, as we know has been 
done in the past. Vindicate the majesty and meaning of the law, 
gentlemen, first. Uphold our officers who have had the courage 
to enforce the law. Let this be done now; then wait a while and 
discuss relief hereafter. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Iyield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
VANDIVER]. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I hesitate 
much to oppose this measure, but I do not believe that it is in the 
interest of good discipline. I remember that when Superintend- 
ent Brownson was before our committee he hesitated to recom- 
mend this bill. He didnot seem disposed to oppose it vigorously; 
but my impression is he considered that the passage of this bill 
would be a serious hindrance to the discipline of the academy. 
For that reason I am forced to vote against it. 

Mr. RIXEY. The gentleman is a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee. He heard the statement of Captain Brownson, but did 
not hear the other side. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas, if this bill to restore naval cadets who were discharged for 
a breach of discipline is to be passed, is there any reason why the 
bill introduced by me to restore cadets who were dismissed from 
the Military Academy should not also receive favorable consid- 
eration? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Iam grateful to my colleague for the inter- 
ruption. He inquires of meif his bill for the restoration to the 
Military Academy of cadets who were discharged for breaches of 
discipline should not be considered at the same time and with 
eg favor as this bill, which has been advanced for the benefit 
of cadets discharged from the Naval Academy. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I have not the time. In reply to the 
gentleman, I will say that I believe his bill should receive equal 
consideration, but I do not believe either bill is entitled to favor- 
able consideration. 

Members who were here in the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
Congresses will remember the scandal growing out of the lack of 
discipline at the Military Academy. They will remember that a 
committee was re Saat to investigate those scandals, and they 
will remember the report made to the House, It showed great 
disorder and a lack of discipline in the academy. 

Mr. Speaker, I haye made inquiries of the superintendent of 
the Military Academy as to whether he recommended clemency 
in the cases of these discharged cadets. He does not,and he does 
not recommend it because he believes it will be detrimental to 
the interests of the academy and of the country. 

These young men have been discharged from academies because 
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they violated the law. If the law is wrong, let it be repealed. | ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and it was accord- 


If the law is right, let it be enforced. Gentlemen who are to com- 
mand in the Navy and in the Army ought first to learn to obey. 
Following the scandals growing out of the hazing at West Point 
these classes came up and voluntarily agreed that they would 
abandon the practice of hazing and pledged themselves individu- 
ally and in classes to promote discipline and order and a rigid com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations of the Military Academy. 
Mr. LACEY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SULZER]. i 
Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, in that minute let me express my 
pathy for these young men and say I am in favor of giving 
thet another chance, another hope, another opportunity. I do 
not think their hopes and their future should be blasted. And in 
that connection let me read what Captain Brownson said about this 
bill when he was before the Committee on Naval Affairs: 
I have the highest opinion 


He says— 
of these young men. * * They were manly, honest, and straightfor- 
ward. * + * If Congress sees fit to pass a law to put them into the ser vice, 
I will not raise a hand against it. 
Applause. ] 

ive them a chance, I say. Their offense, to say the most of it, 
was only slight and very technical, but under the law Captain 
Brownson had to dismiss them. He had no discretion in the mat- 
ter. That law is too rigid. Iam in favor of giving them an op- 
portunity to go into the Navy. For a very trivial offense, in my 
opinion, they received practically a life sentence. It was too se- 
vere. They have suffered enough now. They ought to have an- 
other chance. I will not dim their star of hope. I will not crush 
their aspiration. Who knows what the future has in store for 
them? Iam in favor of this bill, and I hope it will pass. [Loud 


n 
r. LACEY. L call for a vote. 
The question being taken on the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill with the amendments, there were—ayes 162, noes 97. 
The SPEAKER. Two-thirds have not voted in the affirmative, 
and the bill fails, 


EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT, MISSOURI. 


Mr. VANDIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


the consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 12898) to create a new division in the eastern judicial district of 
the State of Missouri. 


Be it enacted, etc., That a new division of the eastern judicial district of 
the State of Missouri, to be 


nnon, Rey- 
and the 


Sec. 2. That terms of the circuit and district courts of the said southeast- 
ern division judicial district of Missouri shall be held in the city of Capa 
Girardeau, in said State, on the second Monday in April and October of each 
year, after this act goes into effect. 

Sxc. 3. That the clerks of the district courts for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri and the distri 


said courts 
and all duties performed, except when court is in session at Cap» Girardeau; 
but should the — — of 2213 clerk at 


Cape Girardeau, in the judgment of the district judge, then new books and 
records may be opened for the courts herein created and kept at Cape Girar- 
Aaaa a deputy clerk appointed to reside and keep office at Caps 


eau. 

SEC. 4. That all suits not of a local nature in said cirenit and district courts 

agains a single defendant, inhabitant of said State, must be brought in the 
, division of the district where he resides; but if there are two or more de- 
fendants residing in different divisions of the 

brought in either division. 

SEC. 5. That all prosecutions for crimes or offenses hereafter committed in 
either of the divisions of said district shall be ble within such division, 
and all prosecutions for crimes or offenses heretofore committed in the east- 
ern district of as heretofore constituted shall be co: and 


district of Missouri 
be to the United States courts in the division in which 


rfected, e is regulated 
terms of the United States courts held in said southeastern division judicial 


ct. 

Sec. 8. That this act shall be in force from and after the gist day of July, 
A. D. 1904, and all acts or parts of acts so far as inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

The amendments reported by the committee were read. 

There eg? no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bi 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 


such suits may be | Coo 


ingly read the third time, and passed. . 
On motion of Mr. VANDIVER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States. by Mr. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 27, 1904: 

H. R. 187. An act granting a pension to Clarissa Wolcott; 

H. R. 614. An act granting a pension to Michael O’Brien, alias 
Michael Clifford; 

H. R. 1045. An act granting a pension to Matilda Witt; 

R. 2367. An act granting a pension to Merton C. Sanborn; 
. An act granting a pension to Martha Briscoe. 
An act granting a pension to William H. Slough; 
. An act granting a pension to Elia C. Baker; 
An act granting a pension to 3 A. Hartley; 
. An act granting a pension to David Kimball; 
. An act granting a pension to John Whitehead; 
. An act granting a pension to Harry Hirschensohn; 
. An act granting a pension to Alice Jenifer; 
. An act granting a pension to Susan T. Bunch; 
An act granting a pension to Silas R. Harris; 
. An act granting a pension to C. Annette Buckel; 
. An act granting a pension to Bird L. Francis; 
. An act granting a pension to Frances E. Grisson; 
. An act granting a pension to Grace Miller; 
. An act granting a pension to Mary F. Kenaday; 
An act granting a pension to Ellen M. Malloy; 
An act granting a pension to Anna E. Harman; 
. An act granting a pension to Ma Apple; 
. An act granting a pension to Hugh Mooney; 
. An act granting a pension to Emma C. Dougal; 
. An act granting a pension to Edward H. Bennett; 
. An act granting a pension to Ellen Cain; 
. An act granting a pension to Sarah Greene; 
An act granting a pension to Harlen Scarlett; 
. R. 13115. An act granting a pension to Sarah Jane Van 
tine; > 


13178. An act granting a pension to Julius H. Rogge; 
13190. An act granting a pension to Eveline Crouch Dun- 


18299. An act granting a pension to Edah A. Kittridge; 
13328. An act granting a pension to Martin R. Gentry; 
18494. An act granting a pension to Cader B. Brent; 
18728. An act granting a pension to Isabella McDowell; 
13729. An act granting a pension to Margaret W. Good- 


13869. An act granting a pension to Sarah M. Greer; 
13937. An act granting a pension to George W. Lither- 


14354. 
14397. 
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An act granting a pension to Peter Bunn; 
An act granting a pension to Mary E. Vanzant; 
14517. An act granting a pension to Lillie A. Schoppaul; 
R. 14518. An act granting a pension to Henderson Evins; 
. R. 14598. An act granting a pension to Joseph Otis; 
H. R. 902. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac C. 
B. Suman; 
fat R. 1339, An act granting anincrease of pension to Joseph P. 
ott: 
H. R. 1480. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
W. Thornton; 
H. R. 3265. An act granting an increase of pension to Catharine 


rit tt 


w 


K; 
Fe R. 3805. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
TOW; 
H. R. 5033. An act granting an increase of pension to Howland 
J. Roberts; 
H. R. 5361. An act granting an increase of pension to Lucillius 


sub- C. Moss; 


H. R. 6610. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hendrickson; 

H. R. 6697. An act granting an increase of pension to Luther 
F. Palmer; 

H. R. 7245. An act granting an increase of pension to Prescilla 


deemed to refer to the | C. Dodd 


H. R. 7471. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Schade, sr.; 
H. R. 7502. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


oore; 
H. R. 8219. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Broadwell; 

E R. 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
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Bity R. 8386. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
ell 

H. K. 8480. An act granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
Leow 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
An act granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 
An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
An act granting an increase of pension to Warren 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
7. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Lineus V. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 
An act granting an increase of pension to Hester E. 
„ An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
a pR. 988, An act granting an increase of pension to George 

H. R. 9832. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Mi. R. 889, An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
KTE R. 9969. An act granting an increaSe of pension to James 
Frederic; 


H. R. 10544, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. Rhoads: 


H. R. 10699. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry | 


J. Brockway 
H. = “10068. An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar 


Murra 

H. K. 10120. An act granting an increase of pension to Job 

kmorton; 

H. R. 10169. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
Flanagan: 

H. R. 11063, An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. McMurtry; 

H. R. 11150, An act granting an increase of pension to Marvin 
i An act granting an increase of pension to Abbie 
. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Frank 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Silas T. 
Overstreet; 3 VE 
Eo R. 11815. An act granting an increase of pension to Christian 

ott; 

H. R. 11468. 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 


An act granting an increase of pension to Edson 


536. An act granting an increase of pension to Mattie 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
N. Johnson; 


H. R. 12440, An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
M. Shepard; 


H. R. 12526. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
ord; 
H. R. 12591. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


es : 
mae R. 12617. An act granting an increase of pension to Ezra V. 
elton; 
H. R. 12652, An act granting an increase of pension Mary L, 
Johnson; 
H. R. 12666. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
E. W. Campbell; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 


1. An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to qohn B. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Chester 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
. An act granting an increase of pension to David 


ting an increase of pension to Micajah 
Hill, alias Michael C. ine 
cE R. 13461. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
urtis; 
H. R. 13623. An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 


A. Carlile; 

ident 13650. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
J. 

H. 775 19000 An act granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


Wys 
bar “R. 18767. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
ew; 

H. R. 13936. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Thomas; 

H. R. 14491. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
Prebble; and 

H. R. 14700. An act granting an increase of pension to Hamden 
C. Washburn. 

On April 27, 1904: 

H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution providing for printing annually 
the Report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
Department of Agriculture 

H. R. 2591. An act for the reu of W. S. Feland, late deputy 
collector second Kentucky distri 

H. R. 10101. An act for the 2 of 120 acres of land to the 
Beecher Island Battle Memorial Association; 

H. R. 11128. An act to modify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians of the Devils Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, to 
accept and ratify the same as amended, and making appropriation 
and 8 to carry the same into effect; 

H. R. 8692. An act to authorize the apprehension and detention 
of insane persons in the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, and 8 other ee, 

H. R. 1222 g appropriations for the naval sery- 
ice for the 3 year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 


poses: 
5 fl. R. 6758. An act making ap riations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13300. An act granting certain rights and privileges to 
the commissioners of waterworks in the city of Erie, Pa. 


On April 27, 1 
H. R. 13014. oe er to authorize the appointment of road over- 
ict of Alaska, and for 


other purposes and to create road districts in the 
other 
= H, K. DI. 1851. Aa act granting an increase of pension to David T. 

OwWles;: 

. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
er; 

S R. 8925. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
eaver; 

7 — R. 13850. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 

Saney; 

H. K. "15054. An act making e to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the year ae June 30, 1904, 
sna for prior years, paria tan for other purposes: and 

H. R. 12833. An act makua TEE to provide for the 
expenses of the 9 of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year yee S June 80, 1905, and for other purposes. 


On April 28, 1904 
H. R. 2826. "am act to amend an act entitled “An ant to author- 
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ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn., approved April 24, 1888; 

H. R. 18262. An act to confirm the title to lots 8, 4, and 5 in 
square No. 979, in Washington, in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 14588. An act to revive and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Company 
to construct and maintaina bridge across Red River, in the State 
of Louisiana, at or near Shreveport;"’ 

H. R. 14590. An act to authorize the courts of county commis- 
sioners of Houston and Dale counties. Ala., to construct a bridge 
across the Choctawhatchee River between Houston and Dale 
counties, Ala.; 

H. R. 15010. An act to amend section 6 of “An act to authorize 
the construction of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany across the Calumet River at or near the city of Hammond, 

nd., at a point about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and Illinois 
State line and about 100 feet east of the location of the present 
bridge of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
are across said river; also to authorize the construction of a 

7 5 by the Chicago and State Line Railroad Company across 
said river at the point where said company’s railroad crosses said 
river in Hyde Park Township, Chicago, III., being at the location 
of the present bridge of said company across said river in said 
township,” approved July 1, 1902; 

H. R. 15165. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the navigable waters of St. Andrews Bay; 

H. R. 15195. An act authorizing the construction of svag; 
toll, and electric railway bridge over the Missouri River at = 
igion, Mo.: and 

. R. 11126. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to add to the segregation of coaland asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations, Ind. T., and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate 
committee as indicated below: 

S. 8565. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
Mumma—to the Committee on Pensions. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
ae R. 9773. An act granting un increase of pension to Absalom 

ilts; 

H. R. 11966. An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians located upon the Grande Ronde Reservation, in the State 
A Oregon, and to make an appropriation to carry the same into 
effect; 

H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of small-holding settlers within 
the limits of the grant of land to the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company in the Territory of New Mexico: 

H. R. 11444. An act to grant certain lands to the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 5067. An act to ooo the fraudulent sale of merchan- 
dise in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6780. An act authorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and 
Trading Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Catalla Creek, in the district of Alaska: 

H. R. 15527. An act making appropriation for national trophy 
and medals for rifle contests. 

H. Res. 149. Resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
allow the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association a right of way 
through the eastern limits of the arsenal grounds at St. Louis, Mo.; 

H. R. 10851. An act granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Smallwood; and 

H. R. 14754. An act providing for the restoration or mainte- 
nance of channels or of river and harbor improvements, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills an 
joint resolutions of the following titles: a 

S. R. 71. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to institute an investigation relative to the use of the waters of 
ee Colorado River for irrigation, and to report to Congress 

ereon; 

S. R. 73. Joint resolution amending an act entitled An act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1903; 

S. 2263. An act to require the employment of vessels of the 
United States for public purposes; 

S. R. 36. Joint resolution accepting a reproduction of the bust 
of Washington from certain citizens of the Republic of France, 
and tendering the thanks of Congress to the donors therefor; 

S. 5597. An act to amend an act entitled An act 8 for 
public printing and binding and the distribution of public docu- 
ments; 
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S. 5408. An act to provide for the care and support of insane 
persons in the Indian Territory; 

S. 463. An act to pay Hewlette A. Hall balance due for services 
in connection with the Paris Exposition; 

S. 5342. An act to provide for the temporary government of the 
canal zone at Panama, the protection of the canal works, and for 
other purposes; 

>, 508 . An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,“ approved 
March 8, 1901; 

S. R. 6. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to donate to the Minnesota Historical Society the steering wheel 
of the former ship Minnesota; 

S. 2814. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the 
coal-land laws to the district of Alaska,” approved June 6. 1900; 

S. 1750. An act to provide an American register for the British 


ship Pyrenees; 
we 128. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 
on; 

S. 76. An act granting a pension to Mary H. Cornell; 
9 An act granting an increase of pension to Martha W. 

ing; 

S. 3489. An act granting a pension to Annie Colt McCook; 

S. 4401. An act to grant to the State of Minnesota certain lands 
for forestry purposes; 

S. 5092. An act to amend an act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and poma of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, approved June 13, 
ee making appropriation for improving Trinity River, Texas; 


an 
S. 5504. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the counties of Sherburne and Wright, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved March 29, 1904. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
the RECORD. 
Mr. PAYNE. I object. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. HILL of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what 32 does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut. I desire to ask a reprint of House 
bill No. 15362. I make this request with the concurrence of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WULLHAAus!], it being understood 
that the bill is to be reprinted with all extraneous matter taken 


out. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We want to know what the bill is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent for a reprint of a bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLAaus ]. House bill No. 15362, known 
as the Cowdon outlet bill.” The proposition is to reprint the 
bill after sporaning certain matter objected to. 

Mr. WIL of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the other day a 

int of order was made here by the gentleman from Connecticut 
Rur. HILL] upon the contents of a bill which I had introduced by 
request. He asked a reprint of the bill, expurgating certain pas- 
sages which he thought objectionable. I asked that the matter 
go over at the time until I could look into it. I find on examina- 
tion that the gentleman is right, and that there are certain parts 
of the bill which ought to be stricken out under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]? The Chair hears none. 


CONVICT LABOR, 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. r I ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1006) known as 
“ the convict-labor bill.” 

Mr. PALMER. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Very well: if the gentleman 
insists upon that I shall call for the order upon everything 
else for the balance of the session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 28, 1904: 

H. R. 1953. An act to provide for an additional associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico; 

a R. 7190. An act for the relief of the Bank of North Wilkes- 
ro; 

H. R. 8421. An act for the relief of Russel A. McKinley; 

H. R. 11586. An act to permit the construction of a smelter on 
the Colville Indian Reservation. and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12647. An act to provide for additional United States 
judges in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 
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II. R. 13298. An act to amend section 2327 of the Revised 
Statntes of the United States, relating to lands; 

H. R. 14416. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14533. An act to change and fix the time for holding the 
district and circuit courts for the northern division of the eastern 
district of Tennessee; 

H. R. 14678. An act to create a new division of the southern 
judicial district of Iowa, and to provide for terms of court at 
Day enport, Iowa, and for a clerk for said court, and for other 


£ HR 14944. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
Staton circuit and district courts at Lewisburg, W. Va. 

H. R. 15228. An act establishing a regular term of the United 
States circuit and district courts at East St. Louis, III.; 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution for appointment of members of 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers; 

H. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution relating to the exemption of all 
private property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or 
destruction by belligerent powers; 

H. R. 13088. An act to relieve obligors on bonds given to the 
United States upon the exportation to the Philippine lands prior 
to November 20, 1901, of articles subject to internal-revenue tax; 

H. R. 13860. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18521. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 23, An act in relation to pharmacy in the Indian Terri- 


oy R. 11122. An act to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
— or local laws in the Territories, to limit Territorial indebt- 

ess, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7056. An act creating a commission to consider and rec- 
ommend legislation for the development of the American mer- 
chant marine, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11185. An act amending an act approved March 8, 1901, 
entitled “An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United 
States by holding an international exposition of arts, industries, 
manufactures, and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea, 
in the city of St. Lonis, in the State of Missouri;“ 

H. R. 14500. An act to ratify and confirm the [sapri 95 of 
way of the Oahu Railway and Land Company through the 
= reservation of Kahauiki, Territory of Hawaii; 

J. Res. 29. Joint resolution providing for the transfer of 
certain military rolls and records from the Interior and other 


i ay po to the War 
J. Res. 150. Joint ution - providing for the 5 
of 50,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle; 
H. R. 7535. An act for the re! ief a Jacob Swigert, late deputy 
8 seventh Kentucky distri 
H. 85 7718. An act for the relle of the estate of Artemus E. 
Gibso; 


ent; 


H. R. 14754. An act providing for the restoration or mainte- 
nance of channels or of river and harbor improvements, and for 


other 
H. H. A. 4035. 4035. ia act to amend an act entitled An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia;”’ 

H. R. 5067. An act to prevent the fraudulent sale of merchan- 
dise in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of small-holding settlers within 
the limits of the t of land to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company in the Territory of New Mexico; 

H. ce 67 8 An act authorizing the Union Pioneer Mining and 

Trading Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Catalla Creek, in the district of Alaska; 

H. R. 11966. An act to ratify an agreement with the Indians 
located upon the Grande Ronde Reservation. in the State of Ore- 
gon, and to make an appropriation to carry the same into effect; 

H. R. 11972. An act to authorize the Ox Bow Power Company, 
of South Dakota, to construct a dam across the uri River; 

H. R. 12382, An act authorizing the payment of the Choctaw 
a opera town-site fund, and for other 3 : 

15527. An act making ‘appropriation or national tro 
and medals for rifle contests; 5 

H. R. 3393. An act forthe relief of the Columbia Brewing Com- 
pany, of Shenandoah, Pa. 

H. R. 4573, An act for fis relief of Eugene Patenaude; 

1 R. 6921. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary P. Gil- 


st R. 9457. An act for the relief of Alexander S. Rosenthal; 

coe 12 10208. An act for the relief of Allegheny College, at Mead- 
e, Pa.; 

H. R. 10688, An act for the relief of Johann A. Killian; 

H. R. 10306. An act to authorize a duplicate medal to be struck 
off and presented to John Horn, of Detroit, Mich., for life-saving; 
H. R. 10511. An act for the relief of the estate of mer, Keating; 
H. R. 11337. An act for the relief of G. H. 

H. R. 13218. An act for the relief of Adolph Weinhold; 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution authorizing the Secre of 
War to allow to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association a right 
of way through the eastern limits of the arsenal grounds at St. 


Louis, Mo. 
H. R. 186. An act granting an increase of pension to Amelia C. 


Young; 
H. K. 683. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas S. 
Strohecker; 
H. R. 787. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Hemenway; 
R. 747. An act granting an increase of pension to George D. 


Totman; 
Mosier 748. An act granting an increase of pension to Eben H, 
er; 
ee H. R. 784, An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


tor; 
pat Be 785: An act granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
t: 
wake 965. An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
e 
H. R. 1903. An act granting an increase of pension to Claudius 


H. R. 15128. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury Tfi: 


to cancel a certain bond of Klaw & Erlanger 
H. R. 1925. An act 8 for the envi of the port of en- 


try in the customs collection district in Alaska from Sitka, Alaska, 
to Juneau, Alaska; 
H. R. 14093. An act to incorporate the Carnegie Institution of 


Washington; 

H. R. 875. An act for the relief of Carrie C. Mix; 

H. R. 7264. An act to provide for the construction of a light- 
house and fog signal at Diamond Shoal, on the coast of North 
Carolina, at Cape Hatteras; 

R. 14826. An act to amend the homestead laws as to certain 
printed and unreserved lands in Nebraska; 

my R 18778. An act to vide for the settlement of certain 
outstanding checks drawn by the disbursing officers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 5 

H. R. 14424. An act for the extension of Wyoming avenue to 
Twenty-third street west; 


H. R. 8690. An act to amend the law relating to taxation in the La 


District of Columbia; 


H. R. 2183. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 

A. Soule; 

H. R. 2940. An act granting an increase of pension to Hester 

A. Hanback; 

Win 8. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
m; 

55 2994. An act granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
ton; 

„ An act granting an increase of pension to Eben 
er; 

H. R. 4201. An act granting an increase of pension to Walker 


ilson; 

1 R. 9585. An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
eln 
H. R. K. 5695 An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 


der S. Hem 
H. R. 9797. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


— 5 — 
ne ss 9978. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


H. R. 9891. An act confirming the removal of restrictions upon | Ive 


alienation by the Puyallup Indians of the State of Washington of 
their allotted lands; 

H. R. 6493. An act to ra and confirm act No. 47 of the leg- 
islative assembly of the Territory of Arizona 

H. R. 12533. An act to authorize the Paragould and Memphis 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across St. Francis River; 

H. R. 12899. An act constituting Coal City, Grundy County, 
II., a port of delivery; 


ni rR. 10182. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
L. H; R. 10555, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
3 An act granting an increase of pension to Garrett 
ey; 
H. R. 10708. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
A. Burrell 
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H. R. 12164. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
vis; 
H. R. 12174. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Smith; 

H. R. 12194. 
iel Warren; 

H. R. 12199. 
Bramble; 

H. R. 13712. 
Hubbs; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Nathan- 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 
An act granting an increase of pension to Urbanus 


H. R. 13744, An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick | 


C. Abel; 
H. R. 13792. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellenora 


. Anact granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
H. R. 18907. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. R. 13958. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 


H. R. 14005. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


H. R. 14016, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Whealton; $ 
T 5 14017. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 
oll: 

W. Foster; 
H. R. 14145. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel D, 


Brooks; 
85 14149. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
H. R. 14188. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


8 H. R. 14179, An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
tinnett; 
H. R. 14270. An act granting an increase of pension to Lou- 
cinda M. Thompson; 
H. R. 14278. An act granting an increase of pension to Byron 
Bowers; 


H. R. 14286. An act granting an increase of pension to Jennie | 


L. Cardwell; ’ 
25 H. R. 14306. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 

aylor; 

H. R. 14307. An act granting an increase of pension to Dever- 
nia White; 

H. R. 14363. An act granting an increase of pension to Poca- 
hontas C. Monteiro; ; 

H. R. 14409, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
F. McMillan; 

H. R. 14510. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
M. Graves; 

H. R. 14579. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Moore; 

H. R. 14658. 


H. ; 
H R 14608, 
A. Schell; 
H. R. 12248, 
kiah Bruce; 
H. R. 12253. 
ret Dilley; 
iS R. 12277 
app; 
H. K. 12323. 


ood; 
H. R. 12413. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 


An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
An act granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
An act granting an increase of pension to Tim- 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


H. R. 12558, An act granting an increase of pension to Ama- 
ziah Havey; 
3 12618. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
. Haney; 
H. R. 12676. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Barber; 
55 a 12804. An act granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Mills; 
H. R. 12966. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Lakey; 
aa R. 12992. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
iete: 
H. R. 12993. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Hotchkiss; d 


An act granting an increase of pension to Bradford i 


8 . An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Birch; 

H. R. 13142. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Lang; 

H. R. 13196. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
A. Hutchason; 

H. R. 13345. An act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah Gill; 

H. R. 13363. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min L. Commons; 

oti 13864. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Cook; 

H. R. 13371. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Thompson; 

H. R. 13381. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. R. 13405, An act granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
H. R. 13409. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Glasgow: 
H. R. 13527. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Odenheimer; 
H. R. 13531. 


H. R. 13543, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


An act granting an increase of pension to Lyman L, 


H. R. 14102. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert| H. R. 13643. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Welsh; 
H. R. 12268. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane K. 


H. R. 12197. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
se et 177. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
M. R. 12006. An act granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
E. 11827. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


| Smith; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Juliana | Fla 


H. R. 11486. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Loewenstine; 
H. R. 11397. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


mard; 
Sh R. 11874. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
ls; 
H. R. 11336. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
R. Hazen; 
H. R. 11335. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Trader; 
H. R. 11262. An act granting a pension to John 3 
8 11086. An act granting an increase of pension to les 
. Crary; 
H. R. 10846, An act granting an increase of pension to Hein- 
rich Erbstoeser; e 
H. R. 11013. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


ig: 

H. R. 10851. An act granting an increase of pension to N. 

Small wood: SR 
H. R. 10334. An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Heze- | Alliso 


n; 
H. R. 10285, An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
McCreary; 
H. R. 10284. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Broomall; 
H. R. 10029. An act granting a pension to Charles E. Arnett; 
H. R. 9901. An act granting a pension to John M. Stoner; 
ERS 9623. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Betts: 
H. R. 9477. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


Smith; 
Se R. 9394. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
er; 
H. R. 9365. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Edgar; 
HB. 9354. An act granting an increase of pension to John . 
Richmond; 
1 R. 9338. An act granting an increase of pension to Solon D. 
oore; 
H. R. 9107. An act granting a pension to Margaret J. Randolph; 
H. R. 8716. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 


Creager 
H. R. 8280. An act granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Morrison; 
H. R. 7497. An act granting a pension to Emma A, Webster; 
aes An act granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
6 7 
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H. R. 7878. An act granting a pension to Harriet J. Woodbury; 
H. R. 7085. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


H. R. 6718. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 
R. 6537. 
F. Hawthorn; 
H. R. 6338. An act granting an increase of pension to Antoinette 
I. Sawyer; 
H. R. 6182. An act granting a pension to Erastus J. Horton; 
H. R. 6111. An act granting a pension to Edwin A. Morris; 
H. R. 5829. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Ellmaker; 
H. R. 5725. An act granting a pension to Grace Dressel; 
H. R. 5711. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Chronister; 
H. R. 5565. An act granting a pension to Eliza Workman; 
H. R. 5309. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
McConnell; 
mae $ 5012. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
eitzel; 
= H. R. 4908. An act granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
. Hallett; 
H. R. 4891. An act granting a pension to Julia R. Braxton; 
H. R. 4771. An act granting a pension to Aaron Taylor; 
H. R. 4602. An act granting an increase of pension to Helim 
Thompson; 
ER . 4584. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 
utler: 
0 R. 4582. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
iller; 
3 4572. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
nder: 
H. R. 4379. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der Adams; 
H. R. 4152. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. Hartley; 
H. R. 3924. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira Waldo; 
H. R. 3921. An act granting an increase of pension to Madison 
C. Staves; 
H. R. 8481. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


ett; 
H. R. 3107. An act granting an increase of pension to James E, 


Sarre l 
H. R. 8036. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Romaine; 

H. R. 2976. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch J. 
Evans; 

H. R. 940. An act granting a pension to Oscar M. Parsons; 

H. R. 6049. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter B. 


Phillips; 
H. K. 9773. An act granting an increase of pension to Absalom 
Shilts; 
H. R. 10077. An act granting a pension to Julia A. Henderson; 
H. R. 13592. An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
M. Ferguson; 8 
H. R. 2577. An act granting an increase of pension to Harmon 


An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Smith 


H. R. 2124, 
Grannis; 


An act granting an increase of pension to.Henry J. 


H. R. 1305. An act granting an increase of pension to Gilbert | Ave 


A. Kenney: : 
H. R. 4398. An act granting a pension to Ellen A. Wilson; 
H. R. 1093. An act granting a pension to Rose B. Noa; 
H. R. 934. An act granting an increase of pension to Frank 


Brock; 

we R. 749. An act granting an increase of pension to Humphrey 
. Glines; 
H. R. 740. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira Me- 


serve: 

H. R. 698. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Crow; 

H. R. 487. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 


Waugh; : 

H. R. 12348. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Pickering; . 

H. R. 14592. An act granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
B. Seovill; 

H. R. 18000. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


Elliott; 
H. R. 12861. An act granting an increase of pension to Bartlett 
J. Mingus; 


H. R. 12702. An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
ret G. Howarth; 

H. R. 12629. An act granting a pension to Ida Diamond: 

H. R. 12604. An act granting a pension to Edward M. Fowler; 

H. R. 12402. An act granting a pension to Orson Burlingame; 

H. R. 14870. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Hougendobler; 

H. R. 14859. An act granting an increase of pension to Matthias 
Ridenour; 

H. R. 14865. An act granting an increase of pension to Mercy 
J. Wilder: 
S cee 14802, An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

Wiley: 

H. R. 14801. An act granting a pension to John W. Shrader; 

H. R. 14747. An act granting an increase of pension to Sym- 
phorosa Bartley; 

H. R. 14702. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Dunford; 

H. R. 14641. An act granting a pension to Allan Dunning; 

H. R. 14640. An act granting an increase of pension to Caroline 


H. R. 14639. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
115 55 13690. An act granting an increase of pension to Cephas 


R. 18636, An act granting a pension to George S. Noland; 

H. R. 13605. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth E. Conatt: : 

H. R. 13586. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham Harris; 

H. R. 13490. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


An act granting a pension to William P. Craw- 


. An act granting a pension to Emanuel Peck: 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Garret 


. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


H. R. 13247, An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Crumbaugh; 
H. R. 18272. An act granting a pension to Delana A. Lynch; 

H. R. 13173. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Houghton; 

H. R. 15204. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Taggart; 

H. R. 15183, An act granting a pension to Ella F. Kennealy; 

H. R. 15148. An act granting an increase of pension to Armour 
W. Patterson; 

H. R. 15126. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


A. Cox; 
| H.R. 15076. An act granting an increase of pension to Law- 
rence Le Bron; 
H. R. 14992. 
H. R. 14938. 
H. R. 14894. 
Gideon; 
5 14890. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen R. 
arris; 
H. R. 14884. 
Huffman: 
H. R. 14882. 
H. R. 14876. 
Stadler, jr.: 
H. R. 14638. 


An act granting a pension to Phebe A. Daw; 
An act granting a pension to Francis Rogers; 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Anact granting an increase of pension to William 


An act granting a pension to Mary Dingler; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 


An act granting an increase of pension to Park 


Ty; 
H. R. 14637. 
Kimbrougn: 
H. R. 14631. 
H. R. 14636. 
R. Fletcher: 
H. R. 14630. An act granting a pension to Augustus Finley, now 
known as Davis; 
H. R. 14612. An act granting an increase of pension to Myron 


Imas: 

H. R. 14611. An act granting a pension to William L. Beverly; 

H. R. 14578. An act granting a pension to Edward Taylor; 

H. R. 14572. An act granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der P. Nelson; 
ia = n An act granting an increase of pension to Azariah 

Elwood: 

H. R. 14531, An act granting an increase of pension to Prince 
A. Gatchell; 

H. R. 14521. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
H. Phillips; 

H. R. 14512, An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
L. Sweeney; 


An act granting an increase of pension to William 


An act granting a pension to William T. Spencer; 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 
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H. R. 14524. An act granting a pension to Jennie A. Brown; 

H. R. 14511. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
R. Ke 

H. R. 14508. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


H. R. 14490. An act granting an increaseof pension to Degraph- 
enreed P, McKinley; 
H. R. 14484. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


14464. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth B. Yount; 
H. R. 14487. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


H. R. 14343. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
eu 


R. 1450 An act granting an increase of pension to Everton 


nge 
A1 14308. An act granting an increase of pension to Archie 


Fisk; 
H. R. 14201. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Smith; 
H. R. 14204. An act granting a pension to John B. Hobday; 
H. R. 14153. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 


Wood; 

eid R. 14141. An act granting an increase of pension to King 
rley; 
H.R. en An act granting an increase of pension to Leslie 


C. Armon 
ne R. 13911. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
` og 
y H. R. 18886. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
ahers; 
H. R. 13816. An act granting a pension to Annie Hynes; and 
H. R. 13805. An act granting a pension to Emma W. Hays. 
ROUND VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order being called for, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is recognized as enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from California 

. BELL]. 
Oe. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 


rules and with the amendments reported by the Committee 
on Public the bill (H. R. 15011) to to homestead set- 
tlement and entry the relinquished and un of portions of 


the Round Valley Indian Reservation, in the State of California, 
and for other purposes. 
The substitute = by the committee was read, as follows: 


tate o California, ani ‘or = 


ts, b. 
co ns, ted by the President, 
or by a trusted inspector or speci nay direct. partment of the Interior, 
as the President, in his discretion, ma 
be subject to settle- 


— and appraised, shal 
ment and entry under the provisions of homestead laws of the United 
nd actual fide settlers m said lands on January 1, 
ys after the same 
s actually 


of as provided in 1800, providing for the dis- 
posal Mt the Round Valley 
Mr. RICHARDSON of TOS ‘took the chair, amid loud ap- 


plause. 

Mr. LIVERNASH. Mr. S 

Mr. BELL of California. 
ond may be considered as ord 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that a second may be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? [After a panse. 5 The Chair hears 

tleman from California [Mr. a has twenty 

minutes and the gentleman from California [Mr. LIVERNASH] 
has twenty minutes. 

Mr. B of California. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from e . McNary]. 

Mr. MONARY. 


er, I demand a second. 
ask unanimous consent that a sec- 


g Sha OTAS OE PEON ede to care for mil- 
lions of citizens of this familiar with the condi- 
tionsin the West, 11338 necessity of gi ities 
for the people to build up these great wastes. 5 „ as 


my time is short, I would like permission to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made by the gentle- 


man from New York. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. S er, I desire to state to the 
Members of this House that this bill has met with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior; it has met with the approval of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and of the Commis- 
19 755 he Indian Affairs, 

has passed the ey ap on Public Lands of this House 
dannii, and passed th ittee on Public Lands of the 
Senate unanimously. It is $ meritorious bill. A few men have 
one in and settled t upon the lands that were cut off from the In- 
ian Valley Reservation in California about fourteen years ago. 
This bill is for the purpose of giving these men the right to per- 
fect title by paying whatever the land shall be appraised for. 

The money, when it is paid into the United States Treasury, is 
to be credited to the Indiansof the Round Valley Indian Reserva- 
tion. I do not know of a more meritorious bill. I believe that 
no objection can be urged upon this bill on its merits; ee 
this Honse at this time, ee as the hour is late, will pass this 
2 5 1 reserve the remainder of my time. [Cries of “Vote!” 
i ote! y 

Mr. L ASH. Mr. Pyar may I understand what is the 
ey situation, in beginning? For how long have I 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is entitled to the 
av 2 22 —— minntes, we 
r. ees i painful to me, more 
e tie riesgo langnage can express, to be placed in the re- 
grettable position of opposing 1 tion proposed by a gentle- 
man coming from my own State and 5 my own political faith, 
and ly at sine like the closing moments of our ses- 
sion—when every motive of modesty gives me reluctance to press 
15 is self upon the attention of the House. 
othing save clear conviction of duty could cause me to stand 
upon this floor in this honr in such position. But, sir, I would 
be unworthy the respect of this body if, with my knowledge of 
the bill just read, I were to remain silent here; unworthy the re- 
spect of this body and unhappy in my own heart as having failed, 
under fear of being misunderstood, to speak for justice to the 
almost friendless Indians of my native State and for the applica- 
tion of sound 28 to the men of my race affected by this bill. 
If adjournment not cut off detailed explanation of condi- 


to | tions, I hope to make plain to my colleagues that the measure 


proposed is, in the — — in which it comes before us, unentitled 
to passage; and in saying this I do not mean to reflect upon the 


— gentleman from California [Mr. BELL], for I do not doubt that 


had he full information of the history of the reservation to which 
this bill relates he would share ap dv and be one of the last 
1 of this rah pee mir 5 as Pat has wn committee. 

y opposition, Mr. Speaker, is gen and particular— 
3 1 I am skeptical of the expediency of present sale 
of reservation lands; particular in that. if present sales should 
be made, the bill ought to be so amended as to prevent trespass 
upon the Indian domain from becoming a lawful foundation for 
preferential rights of purchase as against all the world and with- 
out anything of penalty for invasion of the property rights of 
Government and wards of Government. 

Northern California, sir, holds nearly 14,000 landless Indians, 
whose situation is shameful to the nation, and has so a: ed to 
the humanity of the 3 of my State that hundreds of Califor- 
nia’s foremost ve memorialized and petitioned Con- 

gress during the current session for legislation in relief of the 
eee and fading tribes despoi ed of their landed possessions 

5 cast out to live or perish without concern of the Caucasians 
8 them. 

What shall be done for these hapless Indians? The answer ma; 
on inquiry. be found to involve some consideration of the lands 
now set aside by the Federal Government for use of California 
Indians, and most of all, perhaps, of the lands covered by the bill 
now under consideration 

In a fair, hidden 8 of northern Mendocino, in my State, 
some hundreds of Indians have long been cared for by the nation— 
a valley with land feuds as deep and crimson as the blood feuds 


of Corsica. 
I have studied the red history of that hidden valley; and if Idid 
not bring to bear in my consideration of legislation affecting the 
855 there a strong desire to enforce fundamental rules of right 
should feel accusation of my dereliction rising against me from 
meen graves that — of 8 days in those far soli- 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. LIVERNASH] permit me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. LIVERNASH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Justforamoment. The time 
of the House will expire at 2 o'clock, and if the gentleman from 
California is to consume his time fully, I ask him to yield to me 
for the 5 of offering a resolution. 

Mr. L NASH. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, but I shall desire 

Mr. WIL of Mississippi. And the gentleman can re- 
sume his remarks if there is any time left. 

Mr. LIVERNASH. Mr. Speaker, I shall take pleasure in yield- 
ing, provided, should adjournment not come before we can re- 
sume consideration of the pending motion to suspend the rules, 
the 8 now remaining of my twenty minutes shall be in my 
control, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time will not run against the 
gentleman from California. The gentleman from Mississippi 
is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in the exercise 
of a personal though nota pae oath oway privilege that is very 
welcome, I want to offer to the House and move the adoption of 
aresolution. That resolution I will now read. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives return its thanks 
to its Speaker, the Hon. J. G. Cannon, of Illinois [applause]. for 
the fair, impartial, and able manner in which he has presided 
over its deliberations, and for the sturdy common sense and genial 

humor which have been displayed by him and which have 
induced the Members of the House itself at this session, in a de- 
gree almost unprecedented, in imitation of him, to display the same 
sterling American characteristics in their deliberations and mu- 
tual dealings.” [General oe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great thing to be a Speaker of the House of 
Commons of the American Republic. It is a greater thing yet. 
not to permit the fact of promotion to that place, one of the most 
exalted in the world, to turn one’s head in the slightest degree or 
to deflect one from a course hitherto pursned—that of a plain, un- 
assuming American citizen, with extraordinary common sense and 
a remarkable fund of that most characteristic of all American 
qualities, a sense of humor. [General applause. ] 

I once had a conversation with the Speaker, and in the course 
of it I said, “I hope that I will always think that you are as fair 
as I believe you will be,” and he replied in his inimitable way, 
“SHARP, Iam going to be as fair as I can, consistently with the 
exigencies of American politics.” [Great general applause.] I 
think he did himself injustice when he put that limitation upon 
his statement, but it was characteristic of the frankness and can- 
dor of the man to put in the limitation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now move the adoption of the resolution, 
and that a committee be appointed to wait upon the S er of 
the House and bring himin. [Great general applause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution whic 3 from Mississippi has just read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
question be put to a rising vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will be taken in that way. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. [Loud general ap- 
ay pi 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will name as the com- 
mittee, assuming that it is the will of the House, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. WILLIAMS; the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Payne, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HEMENWAY, to 
escort the Speaker to the Hall. [General applause. ] 

After a pause the committee appeared at the main door of the 
Hall. accompanied by the Speaker, who was escorted to the chair 
amid loud applause. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will request the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi to read the resolution which the House 
has just adopted unanimously. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the House has 
just unanimously adopted by a rising vote the following resolu- 
tion: ; 

“ Resolved, That the House of Representatives return its thanks 
to its Speaker, the Hon. J. G. CNN x, of Illinois, for the fair, 
impartial, and able manner in which he has presided over its de- 
liberations, and for the sturdy common sense and genial good 
humor which have been displayed by him and which have induced 
the Members of the House itself at this session in a degree almost 
unprecedented, in imitation of him, to display the same sterling 
American characteristics in their deliberations and mutual deal- 
ings.” [Loud and continued general applause. | 

The SPEAKER. I would be less than human if I did not yoice 
my thanks to the Members of the House for the kindly resolution 


If there be no objection, the vote 


adopted unanimously by you. It touches me more than I can ex- 
pan For almost thirty years I have been a Member of this body. 

have seen many Congresses begin and end, and during that 
service I haye been proud, and the pride has increased from one 
Congress to another, to be a Member of this body which repre- 
sents directly 80,000,000 people, competent for self-government, 
and from time to time assist in voicing the willof that people. It 
goes without saying that in a republic all men do not agree as to 
proper policies to be pursued, but the majority and the minority, 
after due consideration, from time to time have written the will 
of the people upon the statute books. 

In the nature of things, the contests here are spirited and ear- 
nest. We would be less than human were it not so, and while 
for the time being the majority controls, after all the minority 
has a function to perform almost equal in importance to the func- 
tion of the majority. 

It is a matter of gratification to me, not only now at the close 
of this second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, but as I recol- 
lect it at the close of the various Congresses of which I have been 
a Member, that when the heat of the contest has died away there 
has remained respect upon each side for the other, for the efforts 
of intelligent, patriotic men to represent their constituencies ac- 
cording to their respective judgment. [Applanse. | And may 
125 condition continue, and it will continue as long as the Republic 

asts. 

After all, we can say, on both sides of the Chamber, our best 
efforts following our convictions are for the endurance, the pros- 
perity, the glory of the Republic. [Applause.] 

I wisheach Member of this House a safe journey to his home 
and good health until we meet again at the next session of Con- 
gress, and that, after having mingled with the people, they will 
return here ready for a renewal of their efforts in the public in- 
terest. 

Nothing now remains for me but, in pursuance of the concur- 
rent resolution of the House and Senate, to declare the second 
session of the Fifty-eighth Congress adjourned without day. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
9 soe was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting memorial 
from the Philippines praying for a reduction of the duties on to- 
bacco from those islands coming into the United States—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
ay slat and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: : 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, from the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4421) for the prep- 
aration of a railroad map of the United States, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2939); which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) providing for the publica- 
tion of 4,000 copies of a translation of the book entitled Les 
Combattants Francais de la Guerre Américaine, 1778-1783,” re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2940); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota, from the Committee on the 
Library, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1547) for 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Commodore John 
Barry. reported the same with amendment, accompanied bya re- 

rt (No. 2941): which said bill and report were referred to the 
Conois of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
Senate joint resolution (S. R. 20) authorizing the selection of a 
site and the erection of a pedestal for a bronze statue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in honor of the late Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2942); which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 39) in regard to a monumental column to 
commemorate the battle of Princeton, and appropriating $30,000 
therefor, re the same without e fr accompanied 
by a Ly SaS (No. 2943); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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« REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees. deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. as follows: 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2896) for the relief of Joseph 
Crow, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2937), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10829) for the 
relief of W. B. Sutter, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2938); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | p, 


eae following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 15552) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to prevent the importation of impure and un- 
wholesome tea,“ approved March 2, 1897—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN DUZER: A bill (H. R. 15553) to pay the State of 
Nevada for moneys advanced in aid of the suppression of the re- 
bellion in the civil war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 15554) to regulate 
the employment of labor on the public works in the Territory of 
Hawaii—to the Committee. on the Territories. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: A bill (H. R. 15555) to establish postal 
savings banks for depositing savings at interest with the security 
of the Government for repayment thereof, and for other pur- 

to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. VAN DUZER: A bill (H. R. 15556) to reestablish the 
United States mint at Carson City, Nev.—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. METCALF: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 159) directing 
the Secretary of War to make a preliminary examination of Suisun 
88 in the State of California - to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 63) 
requesting the President to call an international arbitration con- 
ferencc—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Bran MORRELL: A resolution (H. Res. 365) requesting of 
the board of education of the District evidence regarding condi- 
tion of public schools in the District—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. McNARY: A resolution (H. Res. 368) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to employ men in his oe piny at 
the port of Boston, Mass.—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also. a resolution (H. Res. 369) relative to child labor—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 370) requesting information of the 
Postmaster-General of moneys paid to the trans-Atlantic steam- 
. the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A resolution (H. Res. 371) rel- 
ative to the Muscogee or Creek tribe of Indians—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
85 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 15557) granting an increase of 
pension to Augustus Bennett to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15558) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin R. Manson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 15559) for the relief of the 
5 of Cassell Battles, deceased—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15560) granting an increase of pension to 
mines i Se 22 8 a Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. : ill (H. R. 15561) ting a pension to 
J. C. Terry—to the Committee on Invalid POSAR 

By Mr. CONNER: A bill (H. R. 15562) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Thomas J. Shopshire—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 15563) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Orlando J. Rees—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. DOVENER: A bill (H. R. 15564) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Fortney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 15565) for the relief of the 
estate of John Holsomback—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: A bill (H. R. 15566) to correct the military 
record of Joseph T. Hurley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15567) to amend the naval record of Jere- 
miah Sexton—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 15568) for the relief of the legal 
„ of John H. Sothoron—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. RIDER: A bill (H. R. 15569) granting a pension to 
Fred A. Deranthall—to the Committee on Sitare Affairs. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 15570) granting a pen- 
sion to J. T. Redmon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15571) to correct the military record of Joseph 
Bourgeret—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 15572) granting an increase 
of pension to William D. Kimble—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15578) for the relief of the heirs of Washing - 
ton Dorney—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VANDIVER: A bill (H. R. 15574) granting a pension 
to Albert H. Hannaford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15575) granting an increase of pension to 
Jones Adler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15576) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Harris—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Resolution of the Dallas Freight Bureau, 
of Dallas, Tex., asking that additional powers be vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Ps 5 5 5 : 3 3 J. Goodwin and 43 others, 
of Sou rwick, Me., for legislation on parcels post and postal 
currency—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also. petition of the Berwick Woman's Club, of South Ber- 
wick, Me., relative to a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Resolution of the Dallas Freight Bu- 
reau, of Dallas, Tex., relative to increasing the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Eighteen petitions of citizens of various 
towns of Illinois, relative to existing troubles between the miners 
and operators in Colorado—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Als», petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and Equal Suffrage Club, of Springfield, III., against the sale of 
liquors in Government buildings—to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and Equal Suffrage Club, of Springfield, III., for the passage of a 
bill to prevent nullification of State temperance laws—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Resolution of the board of managers of the 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, favor- 
ing an increased appropriation for experiment stations—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of Providence, 
R. I., favoring increasing the pay of letter carriers to $1,200 per 
annum after four years—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, against the proposed location of the De- 
partment of Agriculture—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, resolution of Gas Workers’ Union No. 10036, favoring the 

of the so-called *‘anti-injunction’’ and ‘‘ eight-hour” 
bills—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Westerly, R. I., 
favoring passage of the anti-injunction and eight-hour to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Esek Hopkins Section, No. 23, Navy Hace ile 
of the United States, favoring the passage of the bill to establi 
a naval reserve—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CASSEL: Petition of T. E. & Co., of Marietta, 
Pa., in favor of bill H. R. 9308—to the ittee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. DINSMORE: Papers to accompany bill to correct the 
military record of Orlando J. Rees—to the Committee on Military 
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By Mr. DOVENER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Charles L. Barnes—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of E. H. Hoult— 
to the mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Millers’ National Federation 
of the United States, favoring the passage of bill H. R. 6273—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Charles H. Ford Corps, No. 104, of Galesville, 
Wis., favoring passage of bill S. 2326—to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Michigan (by request): Petition of res- 
idents of Climax, Mich., favoring good-roads legislation—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of the New York Board of Trade 
and rtation, relative to an amendment to the interstate- 
commerce law—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Petition of Caswell, Massey & Co., of New 
York, favoring the passage of bill H. R. 9303—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. y : 

Also, papers to accompany claim of Flora Yost Klinowski—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: Resolution of Mount Pleasant 
Grange, of Mount Pleasant, Wash., urging the passage of the 
Adams bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Petition of the Builders and 
Traders’ Exchange, of Honolulu, Hawaii, against allowing any 
other but American citizens to be employed directly or indi- 
rectly as contractors, etc., in Hawaii—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. LIND: Resolution of Auburn Circle, No. 29, Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, of New Auburn, Minn., favor- 
ing the passage of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on In- 

d Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Resolution of California State Federation 
of Tabor, relative to the working of enlisted soldiers in compe- 
tition with civilian mechanics,ete.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVERNASH: Resolution of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, relative to the working of enlisted soldiers in 
competition with civilian mechanics—to the Committee on Mili- 

Affairs 


st Mr. MADDOX: Papers to accompany claim of Jane S. 
White—to the Committee on War Claims, 
By Mr. NORRIS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
PER ieai L. Hunting—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, papers to accompany bill H. R. 13541, granting an increase 
of pension to Ephraim E. Lake—to the Committee on Invalid 
ons. 


Also, papers to accompany bill H. R. 18392, granting an in- 
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crease of pension to Henry Simons—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
Also, papers to accompany bill H. R. 13393, ting a pensicn 
to Fergus P. McMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pension. 


Also, paper to accompany bill H. R. 14317, granting a pension 
to George C. Barthelmen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill H. R. 7468. granting a pension to 
J. A. Da —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania: Resolution of Gowen 
Circle, No. 120, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Pottsville, Pa.; favoring passage of the service-pension bill—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIDER: Resolution of the Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to an Anglo-American treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of the buildersand traders of Honolulu. Territory 
of Hawaii, relative to the dredging of Honolulu Harbor, ete. to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, papers to accompany bill to remove charge of desertion 
TA record of Fred A. Deranthall—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. RYAN: Resolution of the Millers’ National Federation, 
favoring passage of bill H. R. 6273, to increase the powers of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Pet tion of leading citizens of the 
States of Georgia, Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, California, Iowa, Louisiana, and Texas. favoring the pas- 
sage of bill H. R. 2545—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN of New York: Resolution of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, approving the general proposition for an 
Anglo-American treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Brighton Heights Reformed Dutch Church, of 
New Brighton, N. Y., favoring a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting 8 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolution of the California State Federation 
of Labor, relative to the working of enlisted soldiers in competi- 
= with civilian mechanics, etc.—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. VANDIVER: Pa 
crease of pension to Jones 
Pensions. a RER A 

Also, r to accompan granting increase of pension to 
Albert 5 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYNN: Resolution of the California State Federation 
of Labor. relative to the working of enlisted soldiers in competition 
with civilian mechanics—to the Committee on Military i 


rs to accompany bill granting in- 
er—to the Committee on Invalid 
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What the Republican Party Has Done for the Soldier—Most Liberal Pension Laws 
in the World—The Campalgn for Protection in Great Britain—The Experience 
of the United States Shows Free Trade a Losing Policy—Our Prosperity’s Only 
Peril the Menace of Democratic Victory. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES DICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 16, 1903, 

On the bill (H. R. 6758) m appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DICK said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: The Republican party has just cause to be 
proud of its pension record. With the aid of patriotic men in 
other parties, it waged to a successful conclusion the greatest war 
of modern times. It has never ceased to honor the officers and 
men who composed the victorious Army. Every Republican Presi- 
dent elected since the close of that war was a conspicuous and gal- 
lant officer in the Federal Army. Thousands of other men who 
wore the blue and served their country gallantly and well have held 
and are to-day holding positions of honor and trust at the hands of 
the Republican party. The tricolored insignia of the Loyal Legion, 
the bronze button of the Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
badges of other soldier organizations to-day adorn the highest 

laces in the land. The soldiers of the grand Army which fought 

our years for freedom and the Union are found in the Ca inet, 

on the Supreme Bench, in the halls of Congress. They are govern- 

ors of States and trusted leaders and counselors in all walks of life. 
MAGNIFICENT PROVISION FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 

More liberal provi ion for its soldiers no government ever made 

than this Government provides for its defenders. ificent 
rovision has been made for their shelter and comfort in Soldiers’ 
omes scattered all over this broad land. The States have rivaled 
the benefactions of the National Government by similar provision 
for their own citizens who wore the blue. Instead of maintaining 
an immense standing army as a menace to the peace of the world, 
and drawing hundreds of thousands of young. able-bodied men 
from the ranks of industry and production, we devote an equal or 
greater sum to help maintain those who survive of that brave 
army which preserved the Union. Even all the great wealth of 
our country-would not be equal to Bo the debt which we owe 
the remnant and the dependents of that host which marched and 
fought for four long years—not all our wealth could pay that 
debt, if that debt of gratitude, of reverence, and honor could be 
measured in money. It is a debt that can not be estimated nor 
paid. What money can compensate for loss of limbs, for pain- 
racked bodies, for lingering, chronic, and devastating disease? 

We have, however, been liberal beyond the dream of any other 
nation which ever existed. Republican legislation for the old 
soldier, his widow, and his minor children has been generous and 
bountiful. The invalid pension law of July 14, 1862, and the de- 
pendent law of June 27, 1890, are monuments of Republican 
achievement and bear witness to the country’s tender care for its 
soldiers and its sailors and their families, The pension laws are 
every year being made more liberal, are enlarging the circle of 
those included within its beneficence, and raising the rates for 
pensionable disabilities. As long as the Republican party con- 
tinnes in power, this generous policy will be pursued. 

It is now more than forty years since the tide of disunion reached 
high flood at Gettysburg, at Vicksburg, and Missionary Ridge, 
and began to recede. Of that vast hig faders wore the blue 
and rallied to the Stars and Stripes only a diminishing rear guard 


still remains, still formidable in numbers, it is true, but marching 
steadily down the decline of life’s end. That roll of honor, our 
pension roll, which passed the million mark a year ago, became 
stationary, and now shows a constantly diminishing return. But 
for the casualties of our war with Spain and the insurrection in 
the Philippines the rolls would show a much more marked de- 
crease. The ranks of the veterans are daily thinning with a con- 
stantly increasing ratio. The majority, perhaps, have passed their 
allotted threescore years and ten and can not be long with us, 
Some remarkable cases of longevity may be looked for. The last 
soldier of the Revolutionary war was a spectator of our civil strife. 
A sole survivor of the war of 1812 is still borne on our pension 
rolls. It is fifty-five years since the Mexican war ended, and we 
pay pensions to nearly 6,000 survivors of that contest. Veterans 
of our civil war may remain, an inspiration for patriotism and 
valor, until the present century turns its zenith and enters on its 
second half. 

In the sunset years of their life the least a reunited country can 
do for them is to administer its pension laws liberally and make 
prompt and speedy adjudication of pension claims. He gives 
twice who gives = mea The days are long and anxious, and in 
many cases very dark, which are spent in awaiting the allowance 
of a pension. The veteran looking for a deserved and much- 
needed increase, the widow whose sole support has been removed 
and who turns to a pension as the only protection against want, 
look anxiously for early and favorable action. Moderate relief 
to-day may broat them much more than abundance to-morrow. 

It is to the great credit of President Roosevelt's Administration 
that business in the Pension Bureau is now more nearly current 
than ever before. Himself a hero of our last war, no President 
has felt more solicitude or interest in the soldiers of that greater 
war. No man appreciates more thoroughly the tremendons, 
world-wide importance of that gigantic struggle. No man who 
was not old enough to be a factor in that struggle could give his 
heart and soul more completely to the welfare and well-being of 
the Sn who fought for liberty and right in the days of 61 
to 65. 

His Commissioner of Pensions, Eugene F. Ware, a brave soldier 
of the civil war, has been zealous and faithful in the discharge of 
his duties, and ei a to those duties a high degree of adminis- 
trative capacity. He has so capably administered his office that 
he has cone up with the accumulated mass of pending applica- 
tions, and long delays are no longer necessary in disposing of 
claims. Where the proof is filed and satisfies the requirements 
of the law, an early allowance is made. The division of the bu- 
reau which is worked the hardest to-day is the certificate division, 
which issues the notice that a pension has been granted. The 
office was never conducted more efficiently, never more in the 
best interests of pensioners and claimants. 


WORK IN THE PENSION BUREAU IS DOWN TO DATE, 


An abstract of the work of the Pension Bureau for the past 
three years, and a summary of the present status of pensions and 
claims pending, show the great progress made by which the 
business of the office has been brought down practically to date. 

The number of unsettled claims on file June 30, 1900, was 437,104; 
the number on file June 30, 1902, 339,435; and the number re- 
maining on hand June 30, 1903, was 304,809. The number of 
. claims filed during the years 1900, 1901, 19.2. and 1908, 
amounted to 210,935. The total number of all applications re- 
ceived during the fiscal year 1903 was 225,871, while for the year 
1902 the number was 188,626. The number of cases adjudicated 
in 1908 was 252,106, so that there were 36,235 more claims adjudi- 
cated in 1903 than filed. During the year 1903 there were also 
filed 144,083 applications for increase of pension, and 58,120 a 
plications for increase were granted during the same 72 
Many applications that are filed during one year can not be reached 
for adjudication until the year following, while there are also 
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many applications for increase filed where upon medical examina- 
tion no increased disability can be found. As above stated, the 
num erof cases adjudicated in 1903 amounted to 252,106, an aver- 
age of about 800 cases for each working day in the year. 

The loss to the pension roll during the year 1903 was as follows: 


47,388 
Notwithstanding the large number of names dropped from th 
msion rolls on account of death and other causes, the decrease 

in the roll in 1903 was only 2,901. The number of pensioners 

June 80, 1903, was 996,545, and the amount disbursed during the 

ear was $137.759,653, not including the cost of maintenance. 


e annual valueof the pension roll for 1900 was $131,534,544, and | 4 


for the 1903 $133.029,090. The number of pensioners in the 
State of Ohio June 30, 1903, was 102.318, to whom were paid 
$15.026,565.62. The “high-water mark” in the pension roll was 
reached July 31, 1902, when the number of pensioners on the rolls 
was 1,001,494. 

During the last fiscal year the Pension Bureau has issued 182,821 
certificates, while in 1902 there were issued 119,824. There was 
a gain in 1903 over 1902 of 12,997 certificates, and over the year 
1900 a gain of 27,230 certificates. 

The average annual value of each pension is $133.49. While the 
amount disbursed for pensions in 1893 was $156,906,637.94—the 
largest amount ever expended in any one year in the history of 
the Bureau—the annual value of the pension roll for that year 
was only $130,510,179.34, about $2,500,000 less than the annual 
value of the roll for the year 1903. The large amount expended 
for the year 1893 was due to the amount carried as first payments 
upon the original issues of that year. 

An actual count of the files of the Bureau at the close of the 
last fiscal year shows a very material reduction in the number of 
5 anat claims pending adjudication, as is shown by the following 


Balance on | Balance on 
hand July | hand July 
1, 1903. 1, 1902, 


143 153 

5 9 

2,508 852 

666 761 

79 69 

23, 634 84, 186 

54,890 63,227 

156, 261 182, 367 

87,127 34,453 
4,239 


The large increase in the number of pending claims on account of service 
in the Indian wars was due to the new legislation enacted June 27, 1902, grant- 
in poe on account of the various Indian wars. 

aims now carried under “regular establishment” have previously been 
counted as under the general law or the act of June 27, 1890, and no separate 
classification was kept of the same prior to July 1, 1908. 


NEARLY THREE BILLIONS PAID IN PENSIONS. 

The total amount disbursed for pensions since 1861 amounts to 
$2,942,178,145.98. The act of June 27, 1890, is a fitting illustra- 
tion of the generosity of the Republican party toward the vet- 
erans of the civil war. This law was passed by a Republican 
Congress, was signed by a Republican President, and through its 
administration there was expended during the last fiscal year a 
total amount of $68,798,360.71. The number of soldiers receiving 
the benefit of this act amounted to 443,721, while the number of 
dependents relieved by this act was 171,259. The gain in the 
number of ioners under this act over the previous year was 
8,643, and the gain since June 30, 1899, was 40,993. 

NEW PENSION LEGISLATION. 

During the last fiscal year the following pension legislation has 
been enacted by Congress: 

An act approved July 1, 1902, known as the “ Joint resolution 
construing the act approved June 27, 1890,“ section 4716, Revised 
Statutes, provided that— 

No money on account of ons shall be paid to am or 
widow, chil or heirs of eee, Loans who ray gical Pg 
tarily engaged in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the authority 
of the United States, 

This section was held to be a bar to pension under the act of 
June 27, 1890, to anyone who in any manner voluntarily engaged 
in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the authority of 
tho ee States. By the joint resolution of July 1, 1902, it is 
sta at 


The act approved June N. 1890, * + + is construed and held to include 
all ns and the widows and minor children of all deceased persons, sub- 
to the limitations of said act, who served for ninety devs in the ino | 

or naval service of the United States during the late war of rebellion, an 


who have been honorably — therefrom, and section 4716, Revised 
8 United States, is amen 3 

however, That the f. not spol to those who served 
in the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and sixth ents, United 
States Volunteer 1 who hada prior service in the Confederate army or 


the United States, nor to those who havin: such prior service enlisted in 
ter the Ist day of Janu- 


previously entered into by him with the United States 
said war: Provided, such enlisted or appointed man served not 
ent or appointment, that his 
entire service under said last enlistment or appointment was faithfal, and 
that he did not receive by reason of said last ment or appointment any 
bounty or gratuity other than from the United States in excess of that to 
which he would have been entitled if he had continued to serve faithfull; 
until honorabl 3 under any contract of service previously ent 
into by him, either in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, during the war of 


the rebellion. 

The act of Jan 5, 1903, increased the amount of pension for 
total deafness from to $40 per month. 

The act of Feb 28, 1903, extended the provisions of the act 
of March 8, 1901, to those widows, otherwise entitled, whose hus- 
bands died of wounds, injuries, or diseases contracted during the 
period of their military or naval service, but who were deprived 
of pension by the act of March 8, 1865, by reason of their failure 
to draw pension on account of their remarriage. 

The act of March 3, 1901, provided that any widow who was the 
lawful wife of any officer or enlisted man or other person in the 
Army. Navy, or Marin e Corps of the United States during the pe- 
riod of his service in any war, and whose name was placed or 
shall hereafter be placed on the pension roll because of her hus- 
band’s death as the result of wound or injury received or disease 
contracted in uch military or naval service, and whose name has 
been or shall hereafter bə dropped from said pension roll by reason 
of her marriage to another person who has since died or shall 
hereafter die, or from whom she has been heretofore or shall be 
hereafter divorced, upon her own application and without any 


fault on her part, andif she is without means of support other. 


than her daily labor, as defined by the acts of June 27, 1890, and 
May 9, 1900, shall be entitled to have her name again placed on 


the pension roll. It was found in the administration of this law 


that the pension due many widows had gone to their minor chil- 
dren upon their remarriage, as provided by the act of March 8, 
1865, and that their names had never been placed upon the roll 

and that RIT they had no title to pension under the act of 
March 3, 1901. e act of February 28, 1103, was therefore 
passed for the | enefit of such widows. 

The act of March 2, 1903, increased the pension of those who 
lost limbs in the military service or who are totally disabled in 
the same. The beneficiaries under this act up to July 1, 1903, 
numbered 6,975, of whom 3,027 have received an increase from $30 
to $40 per month; 1,905 from 836 to $46 per month; 2,016 from 
$45 to $55 per month; 1 from $36 to $60 per month, and 26 from $72 
to $100 per month. It is estimated that the increase to the pen- 
sion roll by operation of this act will amount to between $300,000 
and $900,000 annually. 

The act of March 3, 1903, increased the pension of Mexican war 
survivors from $8 to $12 per month. 

APPLICATIONS FILED. 


19038. | 1902. | 1901. | 1900, | 1899. | Total, 


1,519 | 2,006) 2.47 3, 10,845 
8 6,560 T. 8 7.840 8.180 96,079 
42,665 | 41,406 | 87,538 31,770 211, 135 
8,927 | 13,146 | 10,397 | 10,739 | 52,958 
17,242 | 18,568 | 15,824 | 16,35 | 86,413 
61,868 | 72,298 | 50,507 904 
9,775 | 12,413 | 11,787 15,018 56, 296 
1,20 174| 1,202] 257| 8.116 
1,352 G7 146 15 3, 
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Statement showing the number in each State and Territory of the 


APPLI R INCREASE. of pensioners 
re te United Motes etc.—Continued. 


The NN for increase of pension filed in the Bureau 
from July 1, 1:99, to June 30, 1903, iuclusive, were as follows: 


BASSSSEASSSSSSSSSssusshsxz 


750 | $2,204,006. 44 
629 570, 234. 86 
157 7.124, 771.91 
A saci 
4,050 276 B4, 412. 51 
118.8 | 91,174 | 08,507 2 Pee 
T1110 4% 1 
It will be noted that the applications for i filed during Sina. 4.098 "500.001. 67 
the past year were largely in excess of the number filed in any 1,951 231,529.00 
ear since 1898. 8 102,318 | 15,026,565. 62 
y 8,818 | 1,200,678. 16 
KUMBER OF CERTIFICATES sunn. [Idregon 6.117 "718, 178.71 
Pension certificates are of several different kinds and are classi- | Pennsylvania .. bre 10 8 1 
fied as follows: Originals, renewals, increases, supplementals, re- Sn Carolina 1,982 238. 882. 20 
issues, duplicates, restorations, acerueds. 5,068 509,355.09 
The total number of certificates issued in ten years is as follows: raea a ea Ege 
8,594 | 1,086, 438.49 
827 130, 438. 45 
8,786 | 1,347,210. 98 
9, 263 1, 2%, . 67 
8,067 | 1.022, 161.78 
¢ 12.687 1,746,405, 38 
5 the certificates issued the originals and increases were as | yyyoming ece cone us 118 f 84 
ollows: 
836 | 186,992, 181.82 
2,279.60 
2,439. 45 
1,188.00 
5,907.05 
8 1,028.00 
49 6, 859. 61 
8⁴ 4, 758. 66 
4 444.00 
4 537.00 
14 2,567. 27 
4 510.00 
1 144.00 
Ay annual value under gen- 5 492.00 
88 ᷣͤ Seas A 176.16 | 171.28 | 168.67 1 72.00 
Average annual value, act 1890 ...| 108. 82 108.50 108.09 2,811 823, 666. 80 
Average annual value, war with n 2, 238.00 
oo A ee 137.25 | 140.78 | 153.50 l4 3, 124. 78 
1 210.00 
4 435.00 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PENSIONS. 47 6,580. 63 
1 96.00 
Year. y +o 
2 276.00 
339 47, 463. 01 
2 276.00 
70 9, 799. 30 
584 $1, 755. 17 
7 1,002.00 
3 410.93 
2 830.00 
5 456.00 
7 1,311.33 
449 62, 855. 53 
NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, BY STATES, ETC., AND AMOUNTS PAID. 2 one 
Statement showing the number o; ioners in each State and ii 
United States, each insular 3 and each foreign Su en 2 5 Tom or 
June 30, 1903, and the amount paid for pensions during the . ee oe 6 698.00 
each State and Territory, each ù possession, and cach foreign country. 3 551.20 
E 
Num- 
Countries. hers | Amount. us 20,718: 
5 475. 
HDA / Naeger eee ee 1 52 5 
T ETRE AR IA A OTTA 8, 750 $133,022.99 | Norway ---... .-.--------------------------- 50 6, 90. 
laska....... * 12,914.59 Paragu ny + +--+ 2 42). 
6171717600000 TTT 733 108, 383. 43 6 612. 
Arkansas. 11.312 1,515,250. 53 1 . 
California - V2} 2,957, 08.22 9 1,22. 
Colorado 8.890 1,125, 868.73 2 0. 
Connecticu 12.173 1.419.440. 51 121 16,938. 
Delaware... 2,753 384, 167. 25 1 144. 
District of Columbia 8,707 | 1,309,088. 71 i 2. 
Florida 2 45, are 2 s z 
Georgia ENE E NEAN DE nate EE 8 ` 
Tdaho...... 1.802 28 Sa. 13 1 144. 
Inois 71, 627 9, 762, 859. 67 57 7,973. 
GCC 64,164 10, 101. 722.26 76 10, 639. 
Indian Territory soi... sss cosas occ 3,558 467,074.29 6 960. 
Gwe ce E 86,782 | 5,362,598. £4 3 23. 
neas.. 40,669 5, 676, 671. 80 2 450. 
Kentucky 28.508 | 8,946, 643.88 1 72. 
Louisianas . 6,402 831,739. 68 n 1,488. 
ee 5 alate 1 
nd 
. . 40,071 5, 228, 190. 62 648, 053. 04 
Denn ͤ—:::＋rSmsk 43, 435 6,546, 500. 91 
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Statement showing the number of pensioners in each State and Territory of the 
5 United States, etc.—Continued. * 


SUMMARY. 


Number! Payments. 


Pensioners residing in States and Territories, and 


EEA UD CN AE A TIE own E E A E S E 991,836 | $138, 992, 181. 32 
Pensioners residing in insular possessions, and pay- 

r S E RENE %9 5,907.05 
Pensioners residing in foreign countries, and pay- 

TORE £0 O ao aiaa pikaa hanina aesa 4,619 648. 653. 0t 
Pe Fee E DA ar AE 996,545 | 137,646, 141. 41 

en partmen eusury se 
e eee eee eee ee 113, 512.99 


Total payments on account of army and navy 
a SPAI FAE A AEE spacgesen eaetarshen 


Wars. 1908. | 1902. | 1901. | 1900. 
War, Revolutionary: 
Wiles <oies ot tae ape ac . 2 4 4 4 
8 TTT 8 4 5 7 
War of 1512 
i.! R EE 1 1 1 1 
115| 1,317 1,527 1,742 
565. 9038 1,086 1,370 
169| 3,320 3,479 8,739 
5, 964 6, 828 7,568 8,352 
7,910 8,017 8,109 8,151 
264,139 | 277,965 | 293,186 | 305,980 
86,866 | 87,046 | 86,504 88, 463 
4,142 4,300 | 4,489 4,622 
2,221 2,263 2,298 2,314 
624 634 650 646 
427,711 | 426,188 | 422,481 | 415,265 
155, 249 | 148,201 | 138,490 | 129,412 
16,010 | 15,953 | 15,683 15,392 
6, 92 6,977 6, 621 6,314 
8,798 | 6,282) 8,844 822 
3,488 2,727 1,981 845 
402 329 211 60 
17 68 28 
999, 446 529 


E 
g 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


As Exhibit 28 to the last annual re 
text of all legislation perta: 


tails of a riations for payment of pensions. (Acts of March 1 
Band December t 705 55 to l e $ 
ofa ms for payment of em: n the u an 
on . — — (Acts Pf March 4. L. = a 
* * 


27, 1892 (27 Stat. L., 281—In- 
7 to 


894. 1059. 
8. Extend the ESE of theactof Jul; 
to 1842), (Act of June 27, 


dian wars, to all Indian wars from 
1902, #2 Stat. L., 309.) 


4. Relative to claims for reimbursement of of last sickness and 
of oners. (Act of June 21, 192, and act of March 8, 190, 
82 Stat. L., 449, 
5. Joint resolution 


the act of June 28, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 1823, in 
ior service in the Confederate army, and in 
FF or enlist- 
t. L., 750.) 


ment. (Actof July 1, 1902, 32 Sta 
6. a Ay ion money due a member of the National 


ition of of 
Home for Disabled Volunteer ers at the time of his death. (Act of July 
service of the officers and 


tion of the military 
enlisted men of the First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery. (Act of 
December 19, ng oe Stat. L 5 
8. Increasing the n for total deafness from $30 to $40 per month. 
(Act of January 15, 82 Stat. L., 778.) 
9. Exten the benefits of the pension laws to the officers and privates of 
by reason of wounds or disabilities received or incurred 
nited States. (Act of Jan 21, 1903, 32 Stat. L., 779.) 
z lishing pay of the commanding officers of the Philip- 
pine constabulary. (Act of Jam 80, 1908, 2 Stat. L., 17 
ll. Extending the provisions of the act of March 8, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 1445) 
to certain remarried widows not provided for in the original act. (Act o 
February 28, 1903, 32 Stat. L., 920.) 
12. moras pane e of those who have lost limbs in the service of 
the United Sta (Act of March 2, 1903, 82 Stat. L., 944.) 
13. N the n of Mexican war survivors to $12 per month. 
(Act of March 3, 1908, 82 Stat. L., 1228.) 
PENSION LEGISLATION OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
An act making a riations for the payment of invalid and other pensions 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other 


purposes. 
Deli RAAME Cees TDA Se Se Ncanary not AN IA appropri 
ria out of any mon 0 n ig 
for. the payment of pensions for the fiscal year ending June 90, Tos, and for 
other purposes, namely: 
For army and na ions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor chil- 
dren, and r Ian ee army nurses, all other pensioners who are 


now borns on the rolls. or who may hereafter bo spaced thereon, under the pro- 
visions of any and all acts of Co , $138,500,000: Provided, That eed Sed 
priation aforesaid for navy 3 shall be paid from the income of the 
navy pension fund so far as the same shall be sufficient for that p 
Provided further, That the amount expended under each of the above i 
shall be accounted for separately. 

For fees and expenses of examining surgeons, a for services ren- 
dered within the fiscal year 1904, 8 And each member of each examin- 
ing board shall, as now authorized by law, receive the sum of $ for the ex. 
amination of each e whenever five or a less number shall be examined 
on any one day, an 15 for the examination of each additional applicant on 
such day: Provided, That if twenty or more applicants appear on one day, 
no fewer than twenty shall, if practicable, be examined on said day,and that 
if fewer examinations be then made, twenty or more having a red, then 
there shall be paid for the first examinations made on the next examination 
day the fee of $l only until twenty examinations shall have been made: Pro- 
vided further, That no fee shall be paid to any member of an examining board 
unless personally present and assisting in the examination of appini And 
provided further, That the report of such examining surgeons shall specific- 
ally state the rating which in their judgment the applicant is entitled to, and 
the report of such examining surgeons shall cally and accurately cet 
forth the ph l condition of the applicant, each and every existing disa- 
bility being fully and carefully described. The reports of the special exam- 
iners of the Bureau of Pensions shall be open to inspection and copy by the 
applicant or his attorney, under such rules and regulations as the 8 
of the Interior may prescribe: And provided further, That hereafter no pen- 
sion attorney, claim os or other person shall be entitled to receive any 
e parogi for pore ces 3 in securing the 3 of a 555 or 
the passage thereof throug’ ogren granting pension or increase of pen- 
sion; and any person who shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, 55 
receive, or retain any compensation for such services shall be deamed guilty 
= an Reg a aaa upon conviction 3 —— and ikea suc 
offense, ned not exceeding $500, or imp not exceeding two years, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 7 

For salaries of 18 ts for the aang of pensions, at $4,000 each, $72,000. 

For clerk hire, 000: hat the amount of clerk hire for each 
agency be apportioned as nearly as practicable in p rtion to the 
number of eee at each agency, and the salaries pata shall be sub- 
8 moval the Secretary of the Interior. 

‘or ren 7 
2 stationery and other necessary expenses, including fuel and lights, 


Approved December 23, 1902. 

Nore.—The above is practically in the same terms as the act of March 10, 
1902, except that the amount provided for “ rents” in the act of March 10, 1902, 
was $9,450, and for “stationery and other necessary expenses,“ $30,750. 


An act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and the same are nerep, 
‘J 


® ria out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a; ria 
in compensation for the Han yen of ue fiscal year ending une 30, 1904, 
exp: „namely: 


* * * . * * 
Pension Office: For the Commissioner of Pensions, $5,000; First 

Co: 600; Second Boy Commissioner, $3,600; chief clerk, 
assistant chief clerk, $2,000; mi 000; assistant medical referee, 
ualified hall be experts in their 


medical examiners, who shall be surgeons of education, 
and in their penton a SL each; 10 chiefs of division, a 
$2,000 each; law clerk, chief o of review, 1 57 principal ex- 
aminers, at each; 2) assistant chiefs of division, at $1,800 each; 3 stenog- 


000 
3 1,600 each; 70 clerks of class 4; 85 clerks of class 3; 829 clerks 
$99 clerks of class 1; 000 


class 2; er 1; 250 clerks, at each; 145 cop: 3 

tendent of building, $1,400; 2 en at ; 8 firemen; 33 messen- 
rs; 12 assistant messengers; 20 messenger at each; borers; 

fo femalo laborers, at $400 each; 15 charwomen; | painter, skilled in his trad: 

$900; 1 cabinetmaker, skilled in his trade, ; captain of the watch, $810; 


se: ts of the watch, at $750 each; 20 watchm . 
or diem, when absent from home and traveling on duty outside the 
District of Columbia, for special examiners, or other persons 3 in 
the Bureau of Pensions, detailed for the purpose of making special investiga- 
tions to said Bureau, in lieu of expenses for subsistence, not ex- 
ceeding $3 per day, and for actual and necessary expenses for tion 
and assistance, and any other necessary expenses, including telegrams, $350,- 
000: Provided, That two examiners or clerks detailed and acting as 
chief and assistant chief of the division of special examiners may be allowed, 
from this appropriation, in addition to their salaries and in lieu of per diem 
and all expenses for subsistence, a sum sufficient to make their annual com- 
msation $2,000 and $1,800, respectively, and whenever it may be necessary 
Por either of them to travel on official business outside the District of Colum- 
bia by. direction of the Commissioner, he shall receive the same allow- 
ance in lieu of subsistence and for transportation as is herein provided for 
special examiners and detailed clerks engaged in field service; and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall so apportion the sum herein appropriated as to 
prevent a ee. therein. 5 
For an additional force of 150 special examiners for one year, at a salary of 
900 each, $195,000; and . inted shall be employed in the State 
m he is appointed; and any of those now employed in the Pension 
Office or as examiners may be appointed if they be found to be quali- 


Approved, February 25, 1903. 

Nore.—The above is a reenactment of the act of April 28, 1902, except that 
the total amount a) riated in the act of April 3 en section), was 
$1,964,810—one clerk at $1,400 and one at $1,200 having pped out in the 
act of February 25, 1 


Anact appropriations to supply deficiencies in the a riations 
for the year ending June 30, 125 and for prior years, ana or other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 


ppropriated, out of any money in the not otherwise appropria! 
to supply deficiencies i the sppropriations for the fiscal ro Tas, ig 
prior years, and for other obj hereinafter stated, namely: 
« = * 


* 

Pensions.—Fees and expenses of examining surgeons, pensions, for sery- 
ices rendered within the fiscal year 1902. And each datos as of cach examin- 
ing board shall, as now auth by law, receive the sum of & for the 
examination of each applicant, whenever five or a less number shall be ex- 
amined on cig, Keg day, and $ for the examination of each additional appli- 
cant on such day: Provided, if twenty or more applicants appear on 
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one day no fewer than twenty shall, if practicable, be examined on said day, 
and if fewer examinations be then teens twenty or more haying appeared, 
then there shall be paa for the first examinations made on the next exami- 
nation day the fee of $1 only until twenty examinations shall haye been made: 
Provided further, That no fee shall be paid to any member of an examinin 
board who was not pe y present and assisting in the examination o 
applicant, $83,000. 
Approved, March 3, 1903. 


An act to extend the provisions, limitations, and benefits of an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 
to 1842, inclusive, wn as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee 
disturbances, and the Seminole war,” approved July 27, 1892. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of the act 
entitled “An act grant 5 of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842. 
inclusive, known as the Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, 
and the Seminole war,” approysd July 27,1892, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended, from the date of the passageof this act, to the surviving officers and 
enlisted men, includi nes, militia, and volunteers of the military and 
nayal service of the United States who served for days or more and 
were honorably discharged under the United States itary, State, Terri- 
torial, or pro mal authorities in the Florida and Georgia Seminole Indian 
war of 1817 and 1818; the Fevre River Indian war of Illinois of 1827; the Sac 
and Fox Indian war of 1831; the Sabine Indian disturbances of 1836 and 1837; 
nee Ca Indian war of 1847 and 1848, on the Pacific coast; the Florida wars 
Mexico Indian war of 1849 to 1856 
and 1852; the Utah Indian disturbances 
Oregon and We Territory Indian wars from 1851 to ; 
and also to include the surviving widows of such officers and e; $ 
Provided, That such widows have not remarried: And poea Further 
United States in any of the wars mentioned in this act the record of pay by 

shall en- 


made between the beneficiaries under this act and pension attorneys and 
claim agents are hereby declared null and void. 
Approved June 27, 


[Public—No. 182.] 


CHAP. 1301.—An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 
poses. 

+ $ * * * 4 * 
Provided further, That the investigation of claims for the reimbursement 
of expenses of the last sickness and burial of deceased pensioners shall be at 
the instance and under the direction of the Secre of the Treasury, and 
pension shall hereafter be used to reimburse any State, 
ration for e incurred by such State, county, 
w for expenses of the last sickness 


Joint resolution conetraing the act approved June 27, 1890, entitled “An act 
granting pensions to soldiers 3 WhO are incapacitated for the 
performance of manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents,” and for other purposes. 


ing pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the aes 


of manual labor, and pressing for pensions to widows, minor children, and 
dependent 1 is construed and held to include all persons and the 
widows and minor children of all deceased subject to the limitations 


United States suring oe late war o 


orably d erefrom, and section 4716, Revised Statutes United 

. n to those who served 
idei a @ IO; not a; O those w. serv 

in the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Rath Regiments, United 


States Volunteer Infantry, who had a prior service in the Confederate army 

or navy and who enlisted in said regiments while confined as prisoners of 

war under a sti tion that they were not to be nable under the laws 

] „States, nor to those who, having such prior service, en- 

pes din 5 or na val service of the United States after the Ist day 
anuary, . 

SEC. 2. That in the administration of the pension laws any enlisted man of 
the Army, including oeoa bt ar and militia, or any a inted or 
enlisted man of the Navy or e Corps, who was honora ly discharged 
from the last contract of service entered into by him during the late war of 
the rebellion, shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from all similar contracts of service previously entered into by him with the 
United States during said war: 

Provided, That such enlisted or appointed man served not less than six 
months under said last enlistment or appointment, that his entire service 
under said last enlistment or a tment was faithful, and that he did not 
receive by reason of said last en ent or appointment any bounty or gra- 
tuity other than from the United States in excess of that to which he would 
have been entitled if he had continued to serve faithfully until honorably 
discharged under any contract of service previously entered into by him, 
either in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, during the war of the rebellion. 

Approved July 1, 1902. 


[Public—No. 217.] 


CHAP. 1351.—An act 3 appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 


‘opriations for the fiscal year ending June #0, 142, and for prior years, and 
‘or other purposes. 


Hereafter any balance of pension money due a member of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at the time of his death shall be paid 
to his widow, minor children, or 5 mother or father in the order 
named, and should no widow. minor child, or dependent parent be discovered 
within cne year from the time of the death of the pensioner, said balance 
shall be paid to the post fund of the Branch of said National Home of which 
the pensioner was a member at the time of his death, to be used for the com- 
mon benetit of the members of the Home under the direction of the Board 
of Managers subject to future reclamation by the relatives hereinbefore 
designated, upon application filed with the Board of Managers within five 
years after the pensioner's death. 

Approved, July 1, 1902. 


tion of the military service of the officers 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery. 
ent 
Ohio Volunteer Light 8 (three months’ service) eee y the 


An act providing for the ree 
and enlisted men of the Fi 
Re it enacted, etc., That the officers and enlisted men of the First R 


State of Ohio under the call of the President of the Unitec on 
the 15th day of April, 1861, and which rendered actual military service under 
the command of officers of the United States and in cooperation with the 
regularly organized mili forces of the United States, shall be held and 
considered to have been in the scarred a ei of, and to have formed fe rh 
of, the military establishment of the United States during the period for 
which said organization was enlisted and was in active se Sse and that the 
Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized and dir to issue cer- 


tificates of di upon the application and satisfactory proof of identity, 
for all honorably T ps spe of the said organization: Provided 
That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or payable by 
virtue of the e of this act. 
Approved, ber 19, 1902. 
Public No. 29.] 


An act to increase pension for total deaf ness. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all persons 
on the pension roll of the United States, or who may hereafter be placed 
thereon, receiving pension for total loss of hearing due to causes originating 
in the mili or naval service of the United States and in the line of — 85 
shall be enti to receive, in lien of the amount now paid in case of su 
disability, the sum of $40 per month: Provided, That said increase shall in no 
manner affect the rate of pension now being paid and allowable for partial 
d the rating for which shall be continued and determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of existing law. 

Approved January 15, 1903. 


[Fu lc—No. 38] 

An act to promote the e ficiency of the militia, and for other purposes. 

SEC. 22. That when any officer, noncommissioned officer, or private of the 
militia is disabled by reason of wounds or disabilities received or incurred in 
the service of the United States he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the 
pension laws existing at the time of his service, and in case such officer, non- 
commissioned officer, or private dies in the service of the United States or in 
returning to his place of residence after being mustered out of such service, 
or at any time, in pone Are of wounds or disabilities received in such sery- 
do; Wis vion and children, if any, shall be entitled to all the benefits of such 

on laws. 

Pe Approved January 21, 1908. 


[Public—No. 37.] 


An act to promote the efficiency of the Philippine constabulary, to establish 
the rank and pay of its commanding officers, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That officers of the Army of the United States may be 
detailed for service as chief and assistant chiefs, the said assistant chiefs not 
to exceed in number four, of the 8 constabulary, and that during 
the continuance of such details the officer serving as chief shall have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of er-general, and the officers 
assistant chiefs shall have the pay,and allowances of colonel: i 
That the difference between the pay and allowances of bi oe and 
colonel, as herein provided, and the pay and allowances of the officers so de- 
berate net’ grades from which they are detailed shall be paid out of the 

ine treasury. 

SEO. 2. That any 8 of Philippine scouts ordered to assist the Phil - 
ippine part yooh in the maintenance of order in the Philippine Islands 
may be ges under the command of officers serving as chief or assistant 
chiefs of the Philippine constabulary, as herein provided: Provided, That 
when the Philippine scouts shall be ordered to assist the Philippine con- 
stabulary, said scouts shall not at any time be placed under the command of 
inspectors or other officers of the constabulary below the grade of assistant 
chief of constabulary. 

Approved January 30, 1903. 


[Public—No. 124.] 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act amending section 4708 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, in relation to pensions to remarried 
widows,” approved March 3, 1901. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4708 of the laws of the United States gov- 
= ing the 5 ting of army and navy pensions, be, and the same is, amended 

as follows: 

“Seo, 4708. That remarriage of any widow, dependent mother, or depend- 
ent sister entitled to pension shall not bar her right to such pension to the 
date of her Tenera whether an application therefor was filed before or 
after such marriage; but on the remarriage of any widow, dependent mother, 
or 3 sister having a pension such pension shall cease: Provided, how- 
ever, tany widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or enlisted man 
or other person in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, as 
described in paragraphs 1, 2, and g of section 4093 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, cug the od of his service in any war, and whose 
name was placed or shall . be placed on the pension roll use of 
her husband’s death as the result of wound or injury received or disease con- 
tracted in such military or naval service, and whose name has been or shall 
hereafter be dropped from said pension 3 reason of her marriage to 
another person who has since died or shall hereafter die, or from whom she 

been heretofore or shall be hereafter divorced, upon her own application 
and without fault on her and if she is without means of support other 
than her daily labor, as defined by the acts of June 27, 1890, and ay 9, 1900, 
shall be entitled to have her name again placed on the ion roll at the rate 
now provided for widows by the acts of July 14, 1862, 1873. and March 
19, 1886, such sion to commence from the date of the filing of her applica- 
tion in the Pension Bureau after the approval of this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That where such widow is already in receipt of a pension from the 
United States she shall not be entitled to restoration under this act: And 
vided further, That where the pension of said widow on her second or su 
uent marriage has accrued to a helpless or idiotic child, or a child or chil- 
en under the age of 16 years, she shall not be entitled to restoration under 
this act unless said helpless or idiotic child, or child or children under 16 
ears a age, ne non a ee w mennas 1 her family 1 cared for b 
er, and upon the restoration of sai ow the ment of pension to sai 
ay or children shal 5 this hall ee È 

SEO. 2. e provisions o; act s extended to those widows 
otherwise entitled whose husbands died of wounds, injuries, or disease con- 
tracted during the period of their military and navai service, but who were 
deprived of pension under the act of March 8, 1865, because of their failure 

draw any pension by reason of their remarriage. 
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ho, 8 
sag sais or a leg at rA hip joint, or so near the 


rate of $00 
both feet 


auy act, public or private. 
Approved 2, 1903. 


in like manner, shall have lost 
Provided, how- 
as to reduce any pension under 


[Publie—No. 171.] 
An act to increase the pension of Mexican war survivors to $12 per month. 


month, all erin war survivors now on the roll, or who may herea: 
placed on the roll, under the acts of January 29, „March 3, 1891, and Feb- 
ruary 5, 1807. 
Approved March 3, 1903. 
The Tariff the Issue In 1904. 
GREAT BRITAIN PREPARING TO ADOPT REPUBLICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

Mr. Chairman, in the debate to which we have listened in this 
House the last few days and which has covered a wide range of 
subjects we have heard the same old Democratic claim that the 
tariff is the mother of trusts, that the consumer pays the tariff 
duty, and that the 7 are being robbed of millions in unjust 
taxation in order to pile up a tremendous and unnecessary sur- 
plus for the Secretary of the Treasury to manipulate and hand out 
to favored banks as political favors. We know there is no truth 
in these charges. e American ee have met these issues 
and have passed upon them. In 1896 they condemned the Wilson 
tariff law, and in 1900 they indorsed the Dingley tariff. The 
Democratic party, however, learns nothing from rience. The 
lessons of the past are lost uponthem. It 3 soup houses 
of 1893 to 1896, the smokeless chimneys, the closed factories, the 
idle workmen, the suffering and want which marked that period 
of depression, the result of the last Democratic tariff revision. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that the tariff is to be the 
issue for 1904. 

The debate to which we have listened here this week is the open- 
ing skirmish in the Presidential campaign. Whether the Demo- 
cratic party marches under the banner of tariff for revenue only 
or under the new flag of tariff reform the campaign will be di- 
rected against the Republican policy of protection. The assaults 
of the enemy will be aimed at the magnificent industrial edifice 
created by Republican tariff DF scsi Jealous of the splendid 
prosperity of American manufacturers, which has enabled them 
to invade the markets of the world and compete successfully with 
foreign manufacturers on their own ground, Democracy is already 
threatening to reduce that tariff protection which has built up our 
present tremendous volume of foreign and domestic trade. 

OUR EXPORTS STILL INCREASING. 

The latest official figures show there is no decrease in that great 
volume of food products and manufactured articles which are 
leaving our ports to supply the demands of foreign markets. The 

statement for October, 1903, shows that the United States 
e merchandise that month to the aggregate value of 
$160,870,059, a volume of business which has been surpassed only 
once in all our history. The greatest year in our export trade 
was 1900, and in that year our October exports exceeded the ex- 
ports of last month some $3.000.000, but as 9 with October 
of last year the increase is over $16,000,000. ile our exports 
increased last month, the imports declined, giving us a favorable 
trade balance of $78,439,054, or an excess over the trade balance of 
the same month in last year of $21.535,696. The November ex- 
ports slightly exceeded those of October, while the imports fell 
off, making a balance in our favor of $33,000,000, or $5,000,000 
better than the October figures. The favorable trade balance for 
the United States during the first ten months of the present cal- 
endar year is nearly $309,000,000, as against a balance during the 
same period of 1902 of $298,000,000. 

These encouraging figures show how slight is the ground for 
complaint over present trade conditions. e the rich men of 
Wall street have been going through a period of industrial de- 


pression, the country at large has been continuing its onward 
gress in the path of p ity and business development. 
While the home market is the market the country possesses, 


1 | Britain is also raising the issue of 


yet the home market, great as it is, is unable to consume the entire 


output of our and our and any diminution of con- 
suming power at e leads immediately to an expansion of onr 
foreign trade. The October export statement is most comforting, 


because it shows that if there is any falling off in domestic demand 
the surplus product can be marketed abroad. The goods must be 
sold abroad in competition with foreign goods, and the loss, if any 

falls mainly upon the manufacturers, while labor is still employed 


wages. 

While tariff reform is being advocated in this country by the 
Democratic party, one of the great political parties in Great 
iff refo m and is educating 
the voters in p tion for an appeal to the country upon that 
issue. But tariff reform in Great Britain means exactly the con- 


same, | at remunerative 


d ret A from what it means in the United States. In this country 


reform means a lowering of tariff duties. In Great Britain, 
under the leadership of some of her greatest statesmen, tariff 
reform means the enactment of tariff duties as a substitute for 
free trade. The free trader in the United States and the advo- 
cate of a tariff for revenue only has long pointed with pride to 
Great Britain as illustrating the beauties of the free-trade system. 
The leaders of the Conservative party are now attacking that 
system and making plain that it is retarding the country instead 
of assisting it in the t contest now being waged between the 
nations for commercial supremacy. 3 

FREE TRADE HAS COST ENGLAND HER COMMERCIAL LEADERSHIP. 

England is to-day losing her commercial leadership in man 
lines where she has long seemed to be impregnably intrenched. 
More than this, protectionists in Great Britain assail with great 
vigor the claim that the tariff breeds and encourages trusts and 
the fallacy that the consumer pays the tarif. This is espe- 
cially true where the article in question is produced at home as 
well as abroad, for price is always a question of suppi and de- 
mand. The speeches lately made by Mr. Balfour an . Cham- 
berlain might well be m by any Republican member of this 
body. In the face of the rapid gro of the foreign trade of 
this country English statesmen can no longer close their eyes to 
the fact that severe remedies are needed to prevent Great Britain 
from being 5 distanced in the contest now waging for 
= trade of ae 5 5 th 

e great ers of the Conservative party, the party in power 
in Great Britain, Balfour and Chamberlain, have found them- 
selves confronting a situation for which long-accepted English 
economic theories afford no relief. Like the leaders of the party 
in power in this country, they are men of affairs, men of resources, 
men of action. They are men who do things. who accomplish 
things. They have risen to the occasion, and are proclaiming a 
new tariff EnA They are boldly advocating protection, though 
free trade been the settled policy of the Kingdom since 1846, 
The speeches of these statesmen have been listened to by record- 
breaking audiences. The halls where they speak have been filled 
to overflowing hours before the speaking began. British and 
Scotch workingmen are especially enthusiastic for the new policy, 
realizing that it will insure higher wages and more permanent 
employment. 

The new policy is su by many of the leading newspapers 
ofthe Kingdom. Great Britain may not change her free-trade pol- 
icy in one year or in two years; she is ultraconservative and 
changes are made there slowly; but it is the general belief of well- 
informed persons that the time is not far distant when that coun- 

will discard free trade and adopt the policy of protection. 
Will the le of the United States listen for a moment to the 
voice of the free-trade tariff reformer, when the only great free- 
trade country in the world is preparing th abandon free trade for 
protection? 

In looking for protective-tariff arguments it is no longer neces- 
sary to contine one’s self to the speeches of Republicans or the 
Republican newspapers. The speeches of Balfour and of Cham- 
berlain, the columns of English daily papers aud trade journals, 
are full of able arguments in support of the economic policy we 
recognize as the Republican protective tariff. 


PREMIER BALFOUR’S CAMPAIGN FOR PROTECTION. 

Premier Balfour delivered a speech at Sheffield October 1 in 
support of a protective tariff.. This speech has been referred to 
as the most momentous speech in the history of England.” He 
referred to the fact that for a long time there has been great un- 
easiness among all parties in England as to the condition of British 
trade in relation to the trade of the world. The last sixty years, 
he declared, had been filled with refutations of the prophecies 
made by Cobden and the great tariff reformers associated with 
him in the movement of 1846. While the reforms of that year 
may have been necessary at that time, every year of the last 
thirty had contradicted their prophecies. Cobden, he declared, 
was a great man, but he failed to foresee the developments of the 
last half century, which had made free trade an empty name and 
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a vain force. For fifty years England, without making a sign, 
had watched the wall of hostile tariffs growing up and „viding 

nation from nation. He continued: 
And our own car ome Sere snd. bind, the Tery Sawn of the 
conclusion will make it as hard to 
ted d during 


Cobden understood it. I oug 
cessful effort was made by Cobden himself when he n: a commercial 
treaty with France in 1858. When Iconsider that treaty Iask myself whether 
Cobden was, indeed, a Cobdenite. 


Detailing the history of this treaty, Mr. Balfour contended 
that Cobden and Gladstone in negotiating it intended to offer a 
remission of taxation in return for which protectionist France 
was to make certain trading concessions, and, failing those con- 
cessions, the taxes were to be retained. He continued: 


which I have no reply. They may well say 
biished y „ 


country, where everything which can hamper production or limit the increasa 
of wealth bes been 6 od by their patriotism and fo and they may 
well ask us whether we in the tisb Empire can point toa e 
and whether our vaunted free trade includes those great eou gove colo- 


FC great buttresses of our Empire in 


FREE TRADE AN EMPTY NAME AND A VAIN FARCE, 


s there isa 
try which acts and reacts not merely upon 
to ms where his industry 


the labor classes, w are 


d 

Possible. Cobden hoped and believed in free trade 

hat in fact we have got to deal with is a world where in com- 
mercia] relations are regulated — or treaty. Itiscommon sense that 
we, the greatest commercial nation. should come forward and say. We want 
to arrange treaties with you, but we have nothing to give you, no to 
wi from you. We w vesupon your mercy and consideration. 
Please remember how good we are to your commerce, how we throw no im- 
pediment in its way, and how we do all we can for and please don't for- 
get us when you are your next 7 on SG hter. 

Are th between nations which have to deal with dutiesu 


manufact goods different from other negotiations carried on for other 
rposes? Did any man ever hear of su negotiations without a na- 
on ha ing to give, which, in case of necessity, it might withhold’ 


My tun ental and essential request to you to-night, to which the rest of 
e is subsidiary and incidental. is that the people of this country 
sh give to its Government that freedom of tiation of which we have 
been deprived, not by force of circumstances or by the pressure of foreign 
powon t by some! I can only describe as our own pedantry and self- 
conceit. 


Proceeding to deal with the question of how the freedom he de- 
sired was to be used, Mr. Balfour 5 that the question was 
rather unreasonable. No minister d say how the navy was 
going to be used in a few years hence. One can only say it is 
necessary to have a great navy in case of need. 

In my judgment— 

Continued the premier— 

Se en mee Mesut A that this country should have its command of those 
instruments of negotiation for which I am pleading. The German States 
illustrate how a fiscal union had preceded an . u political union, 
but as far as our colonies are concerned we have m content to see fiscal 
division growing up which no man of sober judgment can contemplate with- 
out disquiet. 

This was a most important and difficult branch of the problem, 
though the speaker believed that the evils of taxation of food 
had been exaggerated beyond what reason and logic justified. 
Still, he thought that public opinion was not yet ripe for the 
taxation of food. Therefore, as an advisor of a great party, he 
was bound to tell them plainly that it was outside the limits of 
paa politics. He was not anticipating a general tariff war, 

ut he thought— 
Tica e aia aA epee ‘te Sd as 
steps with regard to certain articles exported by them. 

Concerning the question as to whether it was intended to re- 
verse the verdict of the great case of Free Trade v. Protection, 
of 1846, his answer was that the controversy of 1846 was of noin- 


terest to the present generation, and was utterly inappropriate to 
1903. He said: 

Our dfathers fought the battle in view of the actual situation. Iask 
the nation to-day to follow their example and not be misled by misty debates. 
The second question ge you desire to reverse and alter the fundamental 
fiscal tradition which prevailed for two generations?” My answer is, 
“Yes; Ido." [Loud cheers.] 

He proposed to ask the country to reverse, annul, and altogether 
delete from their maxims of public conduct that they must never 
impose taxation except for revenue. In his judgment the country 
ought never to have stood self-deprived of that liberty, and it 
should publicly resume in the face of Europe and the world the 
liberty of which it deprived itself—the liberty which every other 
country in the world possessed, and that of which no country 
should deprive itself—the liberty of negotiating, and also some- 
thing to negotiate with. E 

To the next question, Why they should want to resume this lib- 
erty. seeing how well the country had prospered without it, he 
would reply: 

My object is to mitigate to the utmost the injury done us by hostile tariffs. 

ENGLAND HAS SUFFERED GREATLY FROM FREE TRADE. 

No free trader can deny that England has suffered greatly of 
late from foreign traffics, and that her commerce and industry 
have fallen into evil ways. Cobdennever dreamed of a situation 
where England alone had free trade and all other countries would 
be under a protective tariff, and which has resulted in 8 

t damage to British capital and British workmen. Mr. Bal- 
our's argument is that as the United States. through a protective 
tariff, has passed England as a manufacturing nation, his coun- 
try should seriously consider the advisability of adopting a like 
policy. While he made no mention of the United States in his 
speech, it is apparent that his main reference was to this conn- 
try. for it is from the manufacturers of this country that English 
industry has suffered most. 

The United States and Germany farnish ample argument in 
support of his contention that England has injured herself by re- 
maining for over half a century the only free-trade nation in a 
8 world. While both these countries have enjoyed won- 

erful commercial expansion under a policy of a protective tariff, 
they have enjoyed absolute and permanent free trade within their 
own boundaries. England. on the other hand, while it has thrown 
its own ports open to the commerce of all the world, has not en- 
joyed free trade with its own colonies. The latter are building up 
systems of protection which will in time make it as difficult to 
export English goods to them as to America. Another reason 
given for adopting protective duties is to have a weapon to be 
utilized in negotiating for trade concessions with other countries. 

ENGLAND LEARNS FROM EXPERTENCE—DEMOCRACY DOES NOT. 

On the day on which Mr. Balfour was delivering his splendid 
address in favor of a protective tariff, in which he show: d that 
this policy had given tremendous development to the trade and 
industry of the United States at the expense of his own country, 
the Democratic party in convention assemblei in Massachusetts 
adopted a platform which contained a vicious denunciation of our 
protective tariff and of our great industrial organizations, which, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Balf ur, have been the vi 
means by which the United States has gained the comm 
supremacy now enjoyed. The platform reads: 

We favor the immediate tion of trusts under the interstate-com- 
merce and taxation powers of Congress. and the admission, free of duty, of 
„ by the trusts, raw materials of manufacture, and the nec- 

We have thus presented to our attention the astounding spec- 
tacle of the prime minister of Great Britain openly advocating 
the abandonment of free trade and the adoption of the American 
policy of protection, while on the very same day the Democratic 
party of Massachusetts, and in this respect the party in Massa- 
chusetts voices the sentiment of the party throughout the coun- 
try, demanding the destruction of an economic system which, not 
only by the evidence of our own senses but on the testimony of 
Mr. Balfour. has brought us unprecedented p rity and trans- 
ferred Great Britain’s commercial supremacy to the United States. 
Could political folly go further? 

WHY GREAT BRITAIN ADOPTED FREE TRADE. 

Mr. Balfour lately issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Insular Free 
Trade,“ in which he further explains his views. The contest be- 
tween protection and free trade, which came to an end in Great 
Britain in 1846, was a struggle between two opposing ideas, viz, 
whether the country should become more and more a manufac- 
turing nation or whether agriculture was to be maintained at 
whatever cost. The conclusion then was in favor of the first 
alternative, and Mr. Balfour says that the conclusion was right 
at t at time, for the reason that an agricultural nation could 
neither have furnished the men nor the money necessary to enab'e 
Great Britain to carry out her imperial mission. To support 
a manufacturing community it is necessary that luxuries and 
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necessities be imported and that a large export trade be built up in 


order that sufficient capital may be raised to pay for the imports, 
and further that sufficient capital shall always be available for 
home investment and furnish employment for a rapidly growing 
city population. 
They failed— 
- Mr. Balfour says 


to foresee that the world would reject free trade, and they failed to take full 
account of the commercial ary ekg of the British Empire. If they had 
been right on the first point—if free trade had indeed become a universal 
creed—no controversy about our commercial relations with any fiscally in- 
dependent community could possibly have arisen. If, on the other hand, 
they had succeded in giving us imperial free trade, the protective tendencies 
of foreign nations would in the long run have been but of secondary impor- 
tance. The double error has established insular free trade, with its inevi- 
table limitations, and left us bearing all the burden, but enjoying only half 
the advantages which should attach to empire. 

The ocean we are navigating is smooth enough, but where are we being 
driven by its tides? Does either theory or experience provide any consolatory 
answer to this question? Consider some of the points on which I have com- 
mented in these notes—the iiag which foreign protection is calculated to 
inflict on a free-trade country; its need for open markets; the threatened 
contraction of existing free-trade areas; the increasing severity of tariffs in 
protectionist areas; the building up of vested protected interests in new coun- 
tries, which may be discouraged now but not hereafter; the effect of this 
protection on our future corn supply; the uncertainty and loss which tariff- 


who admits 3 r 
et is too contentedly p. rous eyen to consider whether any mitigation 
practicable, appears little short of reckless. 


Mr. Balfour declares he can not accept any of these positions. 
It seems to me— 
He says— 


clear that we are bound to seek for some mitigation, and thatin one direction 
only can we hope to find it. The source of all the difficulty being protective 

fis bnpoeed by fiscally independent communi itis plain that we can 
secure no concession in the direction of a freer exchange except by no 
tiation. and that our negotiators can but appeal to self-interest, or, in the 
case of our colonies, to self-interest and sentiment combined. Now, on the 
‘free-trade theory, self-interest should have prevented these tariffs bein, 
originally imposed, but it did not, and if a ent failed before power 
vested interests were created it is hardly likely to be effective now. 

The only alternative is to do to foreign nations what they always do to 
each other, and, instead of appealing to economic theories in which they 
wholly disbelieve, to use fi inducements which they thoroughly under- 
stand. We, and we alone among the nations, are unable toemploy this means 
of persuasion, not because in our hands it need be ineffectual, but because, 
in obedience to “principle,” we have deliberately thrown it away. The 
“principle” to which we pay this strangely incongruous tribute is, of course, 
the principle of free trade. 


Again Mr. Balfour says: 


A curions view of free trade is implied. Simply because fiscal inducement 
may, if it fails of its effect and not otherwise, involve duties not required for 
revenue p or in certain cases even carry with it some element of 

ection to home industries, the nation is invited to turn away from it as 
ee an accursed thing. This has always seemed to him extraordinarily fool- 
ish and quite inconsistent with rational free trade. By only one standard 
can the trade merits of any policy be judged, and that is the degree to 
which it promotes free trade. 

Thou shalt not tax except for revenue is held by some to be a moral im- 
perative, and could it be p to those who took this standpoint that by 
risking the imposition of the most trifling 8 tariff at home it was 
possible to secure the greatest relaxation of protective tariffs abroad they 
would only answer, “We must not do ill that may come.” To the pre- 
mier this attitude of mind seems absurd. He holds himself to be in harmony 


with the true spirit of free trade when he pleads for freedom to negotiate, 
that freedom of exchange may be increased. It ought not to be dificult to 
devise a method of turning it to the most useful account. 

Finally— 

Says Mr. Balfonr— 


were I proved to be wrong my sr on the fundamental question would 
remain unchanged. Where we fail others may succeed. It can not be right 
for a country with free-trade ideas to enter into competition with protec- 
tionist rivals self-deprived of the only instrament by which their policy can 
conceivably be modified. The first and most essential object of our national 
efforts should be to get rid of the bonds in which we have gratuitously en- 
tangled ourselves. The precise manner in which we should use our ned 
liberty is an important yet, after all, only a secondary issue. What is funda- 
mental is that our liberty should be regained, 


FUTILITY OF FREE TRADE IN A PROTECTION WORLD. 


The question presents itself to Great Britain to-day whether a 
system suited to a free-trade nation in a world of free traders is 
suited to a free-trade nation in a world of protectionists. While 
Great Britain has been very much hampered by foreign tariffs, it 
has in spite of them been able to carry on an export trade which 
has increased rather than diminished, and has enjoyed an import 
trade of great magnitude. The reason Great Britain has been 
able to enjoy any degree of prosperity with an adverse balance of 
trade of about $800,000,000 a year is the fact that foreign coun- 
tries owe Great Britain a great deal of money, which they pay 
by means of imports into that country, and large sums are paid 
to the British merchant marine for carrying the Agr of foreign 
nations; that large portions of the world exist which have no pro- 
tective tariffs, and that in many countries the bar of a protective 
tariff does not exclude all English manufactured articles. 


The question Mr. Balfour considers, however, is not the pres- 
ent condition of British trade, but its tendency. While export 
trade has increased absolutely, its rate of increase on the whole 
has seriously diminished. In some important departments there 
has been no increase and in others there are symptoms of decay. 
He believes that this condition of affairs has been made possible 


wi the operation of hostile tariffs. Excluding coal from the sum 
of British exports, there remains an absolute diminution relative 
to population. Mr. Balfour sees no prospect that conditions will 


improve under present laws. While the lowest developed protec- 
tion countries, like Russia and some English colonies, have not 
15 raised their tariff wall so high as to absolutely exclude all 
lish manufactures, yet the tendency is in that direction. 

land is to-day suffering from another kind of injury, in- 
flic by tariffs working in combination with large industrial 
organizations. Manufacturers who have, with the help of pro- 
tection, obtained a command of their home market are at an im- 
mense advantage compared with manufacturers in a free-trade 
country. The unprotected manufacturer must either restrict his 
output to a point well within ordinary demand or not infre- 
greni aint down his plant. The protected manufacturer is 
saved from the possibility of foreign competition, and when the 
home demand is supplied can di of his surplus product abroad. 
A free-trade country is at a great disadvantage in meeting such 
competition. German steel even been sold in Great Britain 
at a price below which it could possibly be manufactured there. 
Mr. our instanced the case of a shipbuilder who was able to 
secure contracts solely because he was able to secure a consign- 
ment of German steel at a price lower than it could have pos- 
sibly been produced either by British or German ironmasters. 

THE BRITISH BLUE BOOK ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 

Soon after this pamphlet was issued there appeared a British 
Blue Book of 500 pages, showing the trade of the leading nations 
of the world and reviewing the various aspects of British and for- 
eign commerce and the industrial conditions which pove in the 
United States, Russia, Germany, France, Austria, Great Britain, 
and Ireland. 

One of the most important phases dealt with is imports and ex- 
poes, The tables show that exports from Great Britain to the 

nited States declined from $145,000,000 in 1890 to $97,000,500 in 
1902, while the imports rose, $485,000,000 to $635,000,000. The 
total exports to all foreign countries declined in the same od 
$90,000,000, though when the colonies are included the decline 
only amounts to $5,000,000, Figures are also presented for twenty- 
be Moet from 1880 to 1901, showing the amount of manufactured 
g the finished products of factories and workshops, purchased 
by the four leading countries in those two years and the percent- 
age of increase. 

I take the following figures from this official British publication: 

THE OFFICIAL BRITISH FIGURES. 
Imports of manufactured goods. 


Country. 


United Kingdom 


Observe that in the twenty-two years the United Kingdom has increased 
her purchases of other nations’ manufactured goods to nearly twice as great 
a degree as any other of the four, and three and a half times as much as the 
United States, With all her workshops and her shopkeepers she is becom- 
ing more and more 3 upon the workshops and shopkeepers of other 
lands. Now, let us look at the amounts of manufactured goods sold by these 
same four countries in the same years: 


Exports of manufactured goods, 


Observe, again, that Great Britain has increased her sales of factory prod- 
ucts least of all—less than one-sixth as much as Germany, and less than one 
twenty-sixth as much as the United States. In brief, 
keepers” and the workshop of the world“ is rapidly becoming a nation of 


© “nation of shop- 


purchasers from the shopkeepers and workshops of other nations, What 
wonder that the British prime minister thinks it possible that there is some- 


thing aoe with the fiscal system under which such retrogression is being 
e 


The proportion of the United Kingdom exports, as between protected and 
unprotected countries, in the markets of the world has been reversed since 
180. Then it was 56 per cent to the protected countries and 44 per cent to 
the others. In 1M the proportion was 42 per cent to the protected countries 
and 58 per cent to the others. A valuable explanation is given of the much 

uoted excess of imports over Spora, which has so often m held to bea 
Sgn of British trade decline. The Blue Book says that, while the excess of 
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yearly imports averages about ,000,000, the income receivable from for- 
85 N calculated at 75280000 added to the of the Brit- 
merchant fleet Gm = Jae in foreign trade, calculated at 000,000, “is 
bably more than cient to account for the average excess of imports.” 
uch estimates have never before been included, hence the misleading char- 
acter of the usual figures. 
HOW TARIFFS DIFFER. 
Americans haye made beat sender eae in the United Kingdom of recent 
ears, and American repure of and other securities are admit- 
ted to have to some extentaffected the fiscal figures, but.“ they are not likely 
to forma serious factor.” Much attention is devoted to the tin-plate industry 
and the effect of the Dingley and McKinley tariffs. 3 show that 
the total pre of tin from the United Kingdom have ned only a little 
over j 


follows with Sper cent. Though Ge 
her existing tariff 
Britain than the 


tris, 
would bave to be denounced. The tables show that the United tes een is 
moe Cependant on imported wheat, the United States being wholly inde- 
nden 
5 COMPARISON OF WAGES. 


and the cost of living, especially the price of food, 
in the recent Chamberlain agitation, takes u 
pagos and is summed up as follows: The average level’ in the Uni 
tates are one and one-half times ter than in the United Kingdom, while 
in Germany opre are only two-thirds and in France three-fourths of the 
average prevailing in the United Kingdom.” 
The percentage of family incomes, ta! New York as the capital of the 
United States, is estimated (on the basis of 100 per cent for the United King- 
dom) for the United States, 123 per cent; for nee, 83 per cent, and for 
Germany, 69 per cent. The mean weekly rate of wages in skilled trades in 
— 5 . is estimated at 179 per cent, and in the United Kingdom at 
per cent. 


The question of 
which has figured so large 


DISRAELI’S FALSE PREDICTION. 

Benjamin Disraeli, the profound English statesman, declared 
fifty years ago that protection was dead. To-day protection is not 
only very much alive, but free trade is on trial as it has never 
been before. Conditions have arisen which were not foreseen 
and could not have been foreseen by the English statesmen who 
favored free trade in 1846. Chief among these changed condi- 
tions are the phenomenal development, commercially and polit- 
ically, of the United States and the invasion of the markets of 
the world by American goods. 


FREE TRADE DID NOT MAKE GREAT BRITAIN PROSPEROUS. 


It is a mistaken notion that free trade brought prosperity to 
Great Britain. At the time she discarded protection she was the 
most prosperous and the richest nation in the world. She was 
not only the greatest manufacturing country in the world, but 
she was the only manufacturing country. She all 
nations in wealth, enterprise, skill, and machinery. She com- 
manded the ocean toa large extent, and the United States was 
her only competitor for carrying the commerce of the world. 
The British flag floated in every port, and every nation drew bills 
of exchange on London. Her man ing interests spread 
with wonderful rapidity. New enterprises were introduced and 
new lines of trade were built up. Hand work gave place to ma- 
chine work, an industrial revolution cheapened production, and 
British machinery and British skill and ingenuity made England 
the home of the cheapest manufactured products produced any- 
where. 

With the increase of production came a cheapening of the cost. 
This principle was true when applied to manufactures, but English 
economists made the mistake of thinking it would also be true in 
the case of agriculture. England has found out to her sorrow 
that this was not true. It has taken Great Britain the last thirty- 
three years to undo in Ireland the mistake it had De copra 
to there for three and a half centuries. From the time of Henry 
VIII until the middle of the last century the great object of 
British statesmen of all schools was to perpetuate the English 
Jand system in Ireland. Since Mr. Gladstone began the work, in 
1868, the English Parliament has been busily engaged in attempt- 
ing what it has only lately succeeded in doing, viz, get rid of the 
landlordsin Ireland. While industrial production on a large scale 
cheapens cost, agriculture thrives best under small farms, owned 
and tilled by their owners. The result has been that English 
agriculture been ruined. One wonders still how an entire 
population could be deceived by such false political ideas. The 
statesmen of Europe refused to follow the lead of England and 
did not fall into her error. i 

On the contrary, as soon as English belief in free trade became 
strong enough to make it reasonably certain that England would 
not rətaliate were tariffs adopted hostile to her, such tariffs were 
adopted all over the world for the express purpose of fostering 
home industry and excluding British manufactures. The expe- 
rience of the last half century throughout the world shows that 
the free traders were mistaken. Great Britain enjoyed wonder- 


ful prosperity when she adopted free trade, and her superiority 
in machinery and in workmen enabled her to maintain that su- 
premacy for a considerable period. During the last twenty-five 
years or more she has. however, been losing her foreign trade 
outside of her trade with her own colonies. Other countries, and 
especially the United States, have forged ahead, while she has~ 
lagged behind. This controversy is of especial interest to this 
country, for the 8 at of the protective-tariff policy by Great 
Britain would probably narrow our foreign market considerably. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S SPLENDID FIGHT FOR A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


I turn now to the recent public utterances of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who retired from the lish cabinet in order that he might 
be free to fight the battle of protection as against free trade. 
He is the special representative of the t middle class of Eng- 
land, of the industrial and commercial classes. The working 
classes of England look up to him as their special friend. He has 
been their champion on many a hard-fought battlefield, and they 
repose great confidence in his unselfish devotion to their interest. 
His present appeal to his countrymen to support him in his new 
crusade for a protective tariff has met with a prompt and enthu- 
siastic response. He minces no words in describing the weak spos 
in England's present commercial condition. I quote from a let- 
ter he addressed last month to the London Daily Telegraph: 


It is not well with British trade. After a long period of success the policy 
of unrestricted foreign imports has now shown evident signsof failure. Our 
exports are stationary in amount and declining in character. We receive 
from our competitors a larger proportion of manufactured 
send them a larger proportion of raw materials than we 
3 in what have always been considered our standard industries has 

m wrested from us or is seriously menaced. One by one our markets, 
once fitable and expanding, are closed to us by tariffs. We have 
lost all power of ng successfully for the removal or rejection of these 

ers to our trade. Our colonies alone continue to increase their pur- 
chases, and even here we must abandon all hope of expansion, and we are 
threatened with the loss of our existing trade if we are unable to meet their 
requests for reciprocal preference, 


NOT FAIR COMPETITION, 


Our 5 which is already so acute, is not fair competition. It is 
supported by bounties, fostered by the operations of trusts, an ed 
by the economical advantages which our opponents enjoy in the matter of 
cheaper labor, and in the absence of all those regulations which we have as- 
sented to in the interest of the working classes, and in order to raise their 
standard of living. The case for inquiry is overwhelming, and these articles 
suggested in the cause of reform will be overwhelming also. The rters 
of our antiquated policy resort naturally to well-worn devices w have 
always been at the service of every opponent of reform. 

It is not easy to vize such perversions of the truth in parliamen- 
tary lan $ zieg are founded on garbled and incomplete extracts from 

hes, selected without regard to their tenor, and they attribute mo- 

tives and intentions which exist only in the imagination of the free-food 

5 The line of argument, concisely stated, seems to be as 
ows: 

Firstly. it is intended to give preference to the colonies, whose chief ex- 

rts are articles of food. It therefore be necessary to pas a duty upon 

‘ood, This statement implies that food is free now and deliberately ignores 
the fact that a large part of our revenue is raised by taxes on food and drink, 
the bulk of which is consumed by the working classes. 


TAX WILL NOT BE PAID BY CONSUMER, 


eee ae whole amount of the new duty will not be paid by the con- 
sumer. T 


€ t nor in any other protect 
the prices risen by the amount of the protective er hain 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Thirdly, it is said the duty to be im will be a heavy one, at least hs. and 
possibly 10s. a quarter. There is absolutely no foundation for this asser- 
tion in any of the statements. 

Fourthly, it is said that the duty must be a high one in order to meet the 
cost of the old-age pensions. This ignores the fact that the question of old- 
age panone is entirely independent of finance reform. The amount gained 
by the exchequer from any new duty might, if the working classes, who form 
the majority of electors, desire it, be applied to making better pror von for 
old age, but not as a necessary consequence, and it can not be done without 
their authority and will. 

If, as seems probable, they prefer the bird in the hand to the bird in the 
bush—that is, if they prefer immediate advantage to the more distant pros- 
pect of a pension—their decision will be final. and in this case there will be 
no increase in the duties on food, but only a transfer of an existing tax from 
one article of food to another, from tea and — 2 for instance, to corn, so 
os the cost of living to the consumer will not be increased in the slightest 

egree. 
TARIFF DUTIES PARTLY PAID BY FOREIGNER. 


To sum up any duty on food imposed to secure preferential trade with our 


colonies wi a small one. It may probably be wholly paid, and will cer- 

tainly be y paid, by the foreigner. The additional cost, if any, to the 

working d will be fully met by an equivalent reduction in other articles 

of food 3 necessary to their existence, The ‘dear food” cry is an im- 
ture an 


e “little loaf” a bugbear. The question of tariff reform may 
considered on its merits without any fear t the cost of living will be 
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On the other our tariffs be revised to 
the following advantage: * tas 2 155 
First. An increase 


The er of bargaining with our com torsand thereby secur- 
that they shall more of the 8 of our inborn ex- 


increases, the wages of labor must rise 
also, and full work at fair prices will enableour manufacturers to pay higher 
without loss to ves. 
ly, we shall have made a great advance toward the union of the Em- 
praka have taken the first step toward freer trade with the rest of the 


‘wor! 

All the points here mentioned are developed with a wealth of facts, fig- 
ures, and original illustrations in the articles now reprinted. These forma 
re! sae al 8 handbook on the subject which will be most valuable to 

ts and speakers in the coming campaign. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


FREE TRADE A DISCREDITED DOGMA. 


In a preface to a pamphlet published a few days later Mr. 
Chamberlain declares that— 
colonies have refused 


Every other nation and all our own ais iene 
to accept the doctrine of Cobden, and ae ey ale 
mas, to 


d obscuratism, the absolute inspiration of the antiqua 
have much to explain. 

Continuing, Mr. Chamberlain declared: 

It is difficult to believe that the results of the investigation will not con- 
vince ev 2 man of the necessity for some reconstruction of the 
system which remained stationary and unaltered for more than half a 
century, while . has been modifled and adapted to meet 
modern requiremen 


Continuing. Mr. Chamberlain points out that the prosperity of 
the working classes has increased in 
protected countries than in the United Kingdom, and says: 


Free trade, if it had ever existed, might have secured for us all that its 


but free imports without free trade have brought us | 


ere promised: $ 

to face with problems which never entered into Cobden’s calculations. 
We know that the idea of a united empire did not appeal to him, and that he 
regarded the colonies as an incumbrance, to be got rid of as soon as ble. 
The Little Englanders who follow his lead are not likely to be moved by any 
consideration arising out of our new-found prideand faith in our distant kins- 
men. But what would Cobden have said foreseen that the trades 
unions, whose he deprecated, would be successful in protecting 
labor in a score of ways, tending to increase the rate of wages and to raise 
the standard of li ? 

Would Cobden, as the representative of the manufacturing class, have still 
mamtained that while the manufacturer was artificially prevented from ob- 
taining labor at the lowest rate he ought to rest content when the products 
of foreign labor, untrammeled by any regulations and legislation to which 
he has to submit, undersell him in his own market? Cobden's scheme was at 
least consistent. It was free labor as well as free imports; but free imports 
combined with protected labor is neither consistent nor profitable to any of 
the parties concerned. 

Mr. Chamberlain holds that the consoling theory that other 
countries are ruining themselyes by bounties and import duties 
hardly coincides with the fact that British exports have been 
practically stationary for twelve years, while those of other coun- 
tries have increased so rapidly if the relative progress contin- 
ues for a few A ape longer they will have left us far behind.” 

Dealing with the colonies’ desire for better commercial treat- 
ment, he says: d 

It is no answer to offer them an imperial council, which they have already 
refused. If we reject their ls for reciprocity we shall be in great 
danger of losing our present e with them as well as the prospects of its 
future extension. It is 53 to the growth of our colonial trade 
that the actual and heavy decline in our exports to foreign pro coun- 
tries has been concealed in our general returns. r 

Do the sternadvocates of unrestricted imports consider it satisfact that 
we should have nothing to bargain with and continue to be conten with 
the crumbs that fall from the rich man's table, in the shape at the best of the 
most-favored-nation cla which only gives us the benefits of arrange- 
ments previously made with sole reference to the interests of other persons, 
and in respect whereto we had never been consulted? Is it not chil toig- 
nore the fact that by bargaining on terms other nations have been able 
to promote their e interests, and that if we had in our hands weapons 
of retaliation we should probably be able to bring the world much nearer a 
universal free-trade system than it has ever since Cobden's time! 

vur free-food friends will have to be a little more definite and more accu- 
rate. They will have to explain why the transfer of taxation, say from tea 
to bread, d be di us, even though it benefited our industries and re- 
stored them tosomething like the relative position which they enjoyed twenty 
yearsago. They will have to decide once for all whether foreign bounties 
are a blessing or a curse, whether “dumping” is a philan c operation 
whereby foreigners are endeavoring to secure the welfare of this country, 
or an insidious attempt to ruin our industries and obtain our markets for 
themselves. They not be allowed to evade these questions by the cheap 
device of abusing their opponents. 


Dealing passionately with the accusation that his policy is in- 
tended to reduce the workman and his family to starvation, Mr. 


Chamberlain writes: ae a 
FFC ly, this polic propoun 
in the interests of the masses of people, of the pecs: eA more than of 
the rich, and that those who are responsible for it have earned by strenuous 
endeavor in the past the right to resent the charge of neglecting the inter- 
ests of the industrial ee 7 
Mr. Chamberlain. itis declared. has not the slightest intention of revi 
the old corn laws, and that even if the wheat tax slightly raised the price 


ter proportion in the 


bread it could be accom: by a revision of other taxation, soasto “make 
it absolutely certain that the working classes will not Fria on, Seti 
eir expenditure than they paid before the c in 


the system of tarifan >- 


American trade and the “dumping” of the American surplus 
are minutely dealt with and are summed up as follows: 


The fact stares us in the face, plain and gt ganas Wee McKinleyism has 
not produced the immediate results which it should have produced if the 
economic doctrine upon which our fiscal m is based y contained the 
whole truth of economic science. Which is the most prudent course, to treat 
the facts with disdain, or to reconsider the doctrine? 


THE AMERICAN FREE TRADER LOSING HIS MAIN COMFORT. 


The example of Great Britain has through all these years been 
the main comfort of the American free trader. For over half a 
century free trade has been the commercial policy of that coun- 
try, and has almost been worshiped as a fetich. It required a 
man of great ability and of great courage to suggest even that any 
other fiscal policy was worth considering. The first announce- 
ment made by Mr. Chamberlain, some six months since, that he 
favored a slight Sg ote from the accepted policy of free trade 
came almost as a distinct shock to the English public. So ably 
and convincingly have the arguments been presented in behalf of 
a change from free trade to protection that Balfour and Cham- 
berlain are everywhere met by large and enthusiastic audiences. 
They everywhere have received the thundering applause of their 
adherents and the respectful attention of their opponents. Those 
who come to hear them prepared to jeer go away, if not con- 
vinced, at least in a most thoughtful frame of mind. 

The beginning of a change in England's fiscal policy is at hand. 
As the free trader in this country contemplates the probable defec- 
tion of Great Britain from his favored 1 he has no friendly 
feeling for the statesmen who are leading in the movement. 
They can not answer Chamberlain's ar ents, so they resort to 
the argument of calling him names. They say he is a calamity 
howler, and accuse him of trying to set Great Britain back sixty 
| ears on the rocky highway of commercial progress. No attempt. 

owever, is e to dispute the facts on which Balfour and 
Chamberlain rest their arguments for a change of trade potay: 
The facts being admitted, as they are, it follows conclusively that 
some change of policy is n to prevent further deteriora- 
tion in the commercial situation in Great Britain. No one but 
these Conservative leaders have been able to suggest any remedy. 

The decline of British manufactured rts, the increase of 
manufactured imports, the dependence of the British export 
trade upon coal to keep up its figures, the far greater value of 
colonial than of strictly foreign trade, the helpless situation of a 
free-trade nation trading in a world where protection is almost 
universal, have all been pointed out in powerful language, and 
| have made plain that something new must be substituted for an 

antiquated policy of free trade if Great Britain is to hold her 
own in the commercial warfare now being carried on between 
the leading nations. Instead of despairing for the future and 
sitting down with folded hands to bewail the situation, Balfour 
and berlain refuse to believe in the setting of the British 
star, and are blazing a way by which all lost ground can be 
regained and imperial trade no longer be sacrificed to a mere 
superstition. Englishmen are not so foolish as to close their eyes 
to the situation or to refuse to consider most carefully the de- 
fects of their present commercial policy. 
CHAMBERLAIN'S GREAT GLASGOW SPEECH. 


In the t speech which Mr. Chamberlain delivered last 
month in Glasgow he declared: 


I see signs of decay, cracks and crevices showing that the foundations are 
not broad enough and deep enough to sustain the tish Empire. 


Continuing his warning, he declared: 


I want to 1 you fora great le, so serious that if we are defeated 
the oor et lo-e its place amon: Ə great nations. If we lose our for- 
cign trade in proportion to our po; tion, then we shall sink into a fifth-rate 
nation. 


The figures he presented show teyond any question that but 
for the growing colonial trade England would already be farin 
the rear of the leaders in the race for commercial supremacy: 


In 1902 the total British rts were £233,000,000, as against £241,000,000 in 
1901, £263,000,000 in 1890, and £257,000,000 in 1872. In thirty years here isa total 
increase of £26,000,000. But in 1872 the exports to British possessions were 
only £61.000,000, and in 1902 they were SIA, whereas in 1872 the exports 
to sty — countries were £196.000,000 and in 1902 only £174,000,000. Convert- 
ing the English pound into American money, there was a loss from 1872 to 1902 
in goods sold abroad outside of British possessions of about $110,000,000. 

Consider now the gains of other countries. German exports have in- 
creased from £116,000,000 in 1872 to £241,000,000 in 1902, a gain of more than 

1,000,000 a year; French exports, from £150,000,000 to £170,000,000; Belgian, 
om £42.000,000 to £74,000,000; Austrian, from £37,000,000 to £81.000,000; Italia 
from £46,000,000 to £59.000,000, and the United States exports from £88,000, 
to 22.000. 000. a gain of nearly a billion dollars a year. 

In 1872 British exports to countries other than colonies and dependencies 
were larger than the German by £50,000,000, than the French by £35,000,000, 
than those of the United States by £107,000,000. They were larger than the 

ian, Austrian, and Italian together by £70,0009.000. They were larger 
than all those and the United States exports combined. They were approxi- 
mately as large as the exports of Germany and the United States put together! 
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In 190? the German were nearly 70,000,000 than the 
British exports to foreign countries „„ 
the U States 108,000,000 pounds larger; the combined Belgian, Austrian, 


and Italian 40,000,000 er, While the French had gained I3 per cent, the 
Italian 28 per cent, the Be 76 pe cent, the Austrian 108 cent, the Ger- 
man 108 cent, and the United States 217 per cent, Great Britain had made 
8 loss of 21 per cent. 


COLONIAL TRADE NOW ENGLAND'S MAIN SUPPORT FOR EXPORTS. 
Every lishman who is well informed knows that English 
exports are losing their lead in all the rich markets of the world 
save those where the British flag stil flies. But for the export 
trade to British colonies and dependencies. the export trade of 
Great Britain would now be in a most deplorable condition. 
Commercial losses in the trade with foreign nations have, how- 
ever, nearly, if not quite, been compensated for by gains in ex- 
ports to her colonies. and Mr. Chamberlain points out the remedy 
for present trade troubles in the way of preferential tariffs be- 
tween the mother country and her colonies, which will shut out 
other countries from that trade. That some such policy will be 
adopted by Great Britain is beyond question. The only wonder 
is that her public men have not long since realized the situation 
and taken st ps to correct the evil from which the country has 
been suffering. The colonial market is, or should be, part of the 
great home market of the British Empire. The people of the 
United States have long since learned that their home market is 
the grandest market in the world, and the Republican party by 
means of its protective-tariff policies has built up and protected 
that home market and saved it for our own people. 

It is inevitable that Great Britain must in time adopt some 
such policy, and while we may deplore such a change from the 
traditional tariff policy of that country, and while it will inevi- 
tably inflict loss upon our own export trade, yet no American, 
unless it is the free trader, will have a riche to complain. If 
Great Britain adopts the tariff policies of this country, she will 
only be protecting her own interests, and this she has a perfect 
right todo. The only feature of the situation which excites any 
surprise is the folly and the blindness of the tariff reformer in 
the United States, who still favors and argues for a tariff for rev- 
enue only, in the face of the fact that Great Britain is learning 
the mistake implied in absolute freedom of trade and is preparing 
herself to abandon that traditional policy and to adopt the Amer- 
ican and the Republican party policy of a tariff for the protection 
of home interests. 

GREAT BRITAIN HAS SACRIFICED HER HOME MARKET. 

The fact that Great Britain has been sacrificing her home 
market is apparent when we consider that while her population 
has increased greatly in the last thirty years, she sells about 8110. 
000,000 a year less to foreign countries than thirty years ago, and 
in that time foreign nations have made such inroads into the 
British home market that her imports have increased more than 
$800,000,000 a year, a net loss to that country of nearly a billion 
dollars a year, or $165 to each adult male in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

The remedy he proposes is a simple one. It bodes no good to 
this country, but it is a . by patriotic considera- 
tions. What he proposes is this: 
ween: who are iting oer 8 out Fey sire ee we 8 
from our own people at home and from our colonies and dependencies, who 
in turn reciprocally buy more from us. Then, to get into our markets with 
our colonies and dependencies or to get in the markets of cur possessions with 
us, they must let down the barriers again to Great Britain, which will re- 
store British foreign trade to its former greatness and glory. 

Mr. Chamberlain declares plainly that free trade is played out; 
that while it may have been applicable to the conditions that ex- 
isted soy years ago, yet those conditions have changed so mate- 
rially in the meantime that to adhere toan antiquated fiscal policy 
under new conditions would be the height of folly and would be 
nothing less than commercial suicide. The time has come, he 
says, to follow the course commanded by the teachings of experi- 
ence, rather than the half-century-old precepts of political econ- 
omists, who never dreamed that free-trade England would find 
herself arrayed against a world where protective tariffs were 
almost universal. Mr. Chamberlain accepts the full consequences 
of his new policy. He does not believe, as do some of his still 
faint-hearted followers, that Great Britain can adopt protection 
in part and remain free trade in part. He adopts the only con- 
ooo and practicable policy, that protection must be for all or 

or none. 

If a protective duty is to be granted manufactured articles, he 
sees plainly that the farmer must receive a like benefit, ahd de- 
mands that there must be a tax imposed on imported food. He 
shows plainly. however, that by reason of a reduction of tariff, 
which he favors on some other foodstuffs besides wheat, the price 
of bread will not be increased, and the cost of living wi 
rather than rise. His tariff scheme pro a tax of 2s. a 
quarter on all foreign wheat and a tax on flour sufficient to en- 
courage the British miller, but with no tax on corn. The tax on 


fall | amounted to £32,400,000, and were less than 


colonial wheat would be taken off entirely. He proposes an ad 
valorem tax of 5 per cent on foreign meats, excepting bacon, in- 


cluding live cattle, dressed beef, and all dairy products. There 
would also be a general tariff of 10 per cent on all foreign manu- 
factured goods. Raw materials would still remain on the free 
list. To offset the new tax on food, he would remit uarters 
of the tax on tea, half the tax on sugar, and make corresponding 
reductions on coffee and cocoa duties. 

Mr. Chamberlain prophesies that this action would meet with 
a very hearty and cordial response from the colonies. and would 
result in very substantial advantages to be given British com- 
merce by her colonies and dependencies. The colonies would un- 
doubtedly so arrange their tariffs as to reciprocate the preferences 
given them by the mother country. The prospective advantage 
of this to England would be et hae to additional employment to 
615.000 workmen at 30s. a week, a sum sufficient to support over 
3,000,000 persons. 

WE SUPPORT OUR HOME MARKET AND PROSPER. 


In a speech delivered at Greenock Mr. Chamberlain said he was 
a free trad-r and wanted to live harmoniously with his neigh- 
bors; but he desired free trade that was a real free trade and 
gave England the same concessions which she gave to other na- 
tions. If other nations would not exchange on those terms, he 
was not a free trader at any price. 

The policy of their competitors and the policy of the United 
States is to use tariffs to support the home trade and exclude 
foreign trade. Under this policy the United States. Germany, 
and France are steadily increasing their foreign trade, whi 
Great Britain is as losing her trade with foreign nations. 
Mr. Chamberlain asked why all protective nations prosper more 
than the United Kingdom, and declared if the free traders can 
satisfactorily answer hat oroa he would ask to be allowed to 
hide his diminished head. It is unnecessary to add that no answer 
wasgiven him. The statistics of any period during the last thirty 
years, he declared, would support hisarguments; even a small na- 
tion like Sweden, under a protective tariff, had prospered more 
in that time, proportionately, than had Great Britain. The policy 
of protection, as supported by the late President McKinley, and 
long before by the greatest of Americans, Abraham Lincoln, at 
a later day by Bismarck, and by other distinguished statesmen, 
had a great deal behind it. Continuing, he declared: 

I say e r are inconsistent; you are adopting a suicidal course, If 
you proceed in the present policy your workmen must either take lower 
wages or lose their work. 

Mr, Chamberlain proceeded to refer to the enormous output of 
the United States Steel Co: tion works and the dimi i 
home demand for steel in the United States owing to fin 
difficulties, the reduction in railway construction. etc. He quoted 
from an American paper an interview with a director of the 
steel corporation on the failing demand, in which the director 
declared that they had no intention of diminishing the output 
and throwing out of employment thousands of American work- 
men. Instead, they would invade foreign markets. 

Mr. Chamberlain contended that this steel would be sent to 
Great Britain, the only free market, and said: 

I warn you that within two or three years you will have dumped here 
10,000,000 tons of American iron, and thousands of British workmen will lose 
employment for the sole benefit of American manufacturers and American 
workmen, I arapa Das with American workmen, but after all I balong to 
ar and Lam not cosmopolitan enough to see the happiness and 
etn American workmen secured by the starvation and misery of the 


FIGURES OF ENGLAND'S DECAY. 


Concluding a general restatement, the speaker said that agri- 
culture in Great Britain was practically de-troyed, the sugar 
trade was gone, the silk trade was gone, the iron and wool indus- 
tries were threatened, and the same fate would come to the cotton 
trade. He continued: 

Ho long are you going to stand it? England is not afraid of foreign coun- 
tries. She is the greatest market in the whole world, and foreign countries 
are her best customers. Ifa war came, England would not come out 
second One reason advanced for America’s p vity is her enormous 
population of 70,000,000; but the British Empire has d 000,000, all white, and 
— Aaa of other races, all prospective customers of the mother 

The official tables of diminishing export trade show too plainl 
the need of a new fiscal policy. The exports of British iron an 
steel amounted to £36,000,000 in 1872. They had dropped to 
£31,500,000 in 1882, remained at the same figure in 1890, and 
showed a further drop to £29,000.000 in 1902, an annual loss of 
$35.000,000. Hardware and cutlery exports were £5,100,000 in 
1872. and £3,000,000 less in 1902. The export of linen manufac- 
tures dropped from £8,200,000 in 1872 to £5,400,000 in 1892, a loss 
of nearly 815.000.000. Woolen manufactures exported in 1872 
half as much in 1902, 
or £15,200,000, a loss of $85,000,000. The haberdashery export 
trade dropped from £6,600,000 in 1872 to £1,000,700 in 1892, a loss 
of nearly $28,000,000. 
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Great Britain was at one time almost sole master of the textile 
trade. The loss in this line of goods for a period of more than 
thirty-five years is as follows: ' 


ENGLISH FIGURES OF ENGLISH TRADE LOSSES~MANUFACTURES. 


There can be no doubt as to the steadiness of that d which with 


haberdashery (1866, £5,400,000; 1872, £6,600,000; 1882, £4,200,000; 1890, 
1902, £1.700,000) shows a net total loss of nearly 000,000 from 1890, of 
— 1882, more than 5115, 000,000 from 1872, more than $52,000, 


£2.100,000; 
000,000 
from 


1 .000 a year more 
000 a year more than the average 


870. 

In 1902 the United States, Germany, and Russia, with a white population 
of 204,000,000, took of British produce’ 200. 100. 000, or 48. 6d. a head, while Can- 
ada, Australia, and the Cape, with only 11,000,000 white population, took 
£60,000,000, or £5 10s. a head. The first-named grou took $1 of British Bro 
duce a head; the British possessions group too! ea head. On the other 
hand, Great Britain is importing (1902) 000,000, as against 885,000,000 in 
le of Great Britain 


72. 

Mr. Chamberlain's complaint is that though the 

buy from abroad over 000,000 more a year than they sell less to 
foreign countries, because they are shut out of the foreign markets. He pro- 
the richest fo: market of all 
nations trading with the world, to take her richest mart—the British mart— 
away from them in favor of the British possessions and home industries 
until the foreign markets are opened to the British, 


ENGLISH FARMERS SUPPORTING THE POLICY OF PROTECTION. 


The result of some by-elections for Parliament recently held 
in England adds to the remarkable testimony we haye lately 
been receiving from across the Atlantic of the great growth in 
the English country districts of the demand for a protective tar- 
iff. Ata aey Be the central chamber of agriculture held 
last week at the Adelphi, London, discussion was had on a motion 
introduced by Mr. Rider Haggard, the well-known novelist, ex- 
pressing the view that the time had come for a reconsideration of 

the British fiscal system, and cordially welcoming Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals as being necessary and desirable for such reform. 
The debate which followed was very general, and delegates from 
all parts of the country that there was an overwhelmin: 

reponderance of opinion in favor of tariff reform as advoca 

by r. Chamberlain. All amendments to the motion were voted 
down. One farmer, of forty years’ experience, declared with 

t emphasis that one-sided free trade was the cause of the 
Sownfall of British agriculture and that the only possible remedy 
was that proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. Was the nation, he 
asked, going to say that the land of England was no longer to be 
cultivated? Within twenty years the area of arable land in the 
Kingdom had decreased from three and a half to one and a half 
millions of acres, and 23,000 acres once devoted to hops now lay 
idle. He did not believe that a two-shilling duty would increase 
the price of corn. 

Another speaker declared that a large majority of agricultur- 
ists approved of Mr, Chambeylain’s proposals. The question 
was not new, he added, for during the last twenty years they 
had been coming round to the view that the present system was 
wrong. The Liberal policy of repose, that is, to do nothing, 
meant for arable land the sleep of death. The only logical pro- 
posals were those of Mr. Chamberlain, which meant protection 
all around. Many years ago, he said, he heard Disraeli my 
“The day may come when England can no longer fight hostile 
tariffs with free imports.” The day had come, he believed, and 
Mr. Chamberlain was the man to deal with the situation. The 
fact was strongly brought out in the discussion that protection 
would increase the home supply, improve the home market b 
enlarging demand, and therefore benefit the agriculturist as we 
as the manufacturer. Mr. Haggard’sresolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, after a discussion which made it plain 
that the farmers of ee are awakening to the truth that 
American farmers have long realized, viz, that their interest in a 
protective tariff is as great as the interest of any other class, for 
the reason that the prosperity of manufacture and the mechan- 
ical arts means a better market for the farmer and better prices 
for all that he produces. : 

A Lyte: of English daily pers and other publications of the 
day shows that the leaven o: berlain’s efforts toward prefer- 
ential tariffs is stirring the British public as no domestic problem 
has for many years. It is coming to be realized that the question 
is of common interest to all loyal British subjects, for it is a ques- 


poses, therefore, since Great Britain is 
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tion of the prosperity of the British Empire, a prosperity depend- 
ing upon the success of their trade and industry. The Govern- 
ment has already gone a long way beyond the parting of the ways, 
and has abandoned the losing Cobdenite policy of doctrinaire free 
trade. The main question is, of course, how far that advance will 
be. The prevalent belief is that the principle of a tariff for the 
defense of their home industries, and of giving preferences which 
will bring closer together the parts of the Empire, is one the coun- 
try will in time accept as a whole. 
PROTECTION CHEAPENS COST OF PRODUCTION, 

In the hes on this subject many facts are produced show- 
ing that high tariffs do not prevent the making of goods cheaply. 
It has been brought home with great force that the enormous 
poru of American textile industries under protection would 

ve been impossible under free trade. The facts presented dis- 
prove the fal that high tariffs necessarily and always raise 
the price to the consumer in the pees country. This is pre- 
vented by competition between the domestic manufacturers. A 
multitude of figures have been presented, showing that English 
capital and English labor are subjected to restrictions and y 
bilities which are unfair, because the forcign laborer in many in- 
stances labors under conditions and for a wage which are impos- 
sible for the English wor n. 

In Egypt the wage of the ordinary workingman in the sugar 
factories is 5 cents a day. In Asia Minor the wages of the weav- 
ers, chiefly women, in the districts around Smyrna, where car- 

ts are made on a large scale, are only 8 or 10 cents a day. 

his is very largely the condition of affairs in China, India, 
Japan, and the East generally. The wages of Be weavers on 
Wilton looms range from 12 to 15 francs a week, less than half 
the wages paid in England and Scotland for similar work. 

How can the British manufacturer hope to compete much longer 
with such cheap labor as this? A pro ve tariff sufficient to 
reduce the importation of articles such as arenow made in Great 
Britain, and to stimulate the making of many articles not now 
made there, would create a greater demand for labor, which 
by the law of supply and demand must raise the wages of the 
laboring man, but not necessarily the pric s of the manufacturer, 
whose returns are kept within reasonable proportion by the force 
of home competition. It is being seen, therefore, that the ques- 
tion 5 a protective tariff is a question for the workingmen to 
consider. 

It is true that real free trade—not free imports, but absolute 
free trade—if it could be obtained, might be an ideal condition. 
It is the condition that prevails between the States in the Amer- 
ican Union. But Great Britain has not had that kind of free 
trade, never has had it; and after fifty-five years of the kind of free 
trade advocated by Cobden and Bright the country is farther from 
it than ever. Englishmen have been told that protection exercises 
a baneful influence upon every country that has adoptedit. An 
appeal to the condition of the United States disproves that state- 
ment. Experience ore that theory is wrong. For example, 
the value of exports from the United Kingdom increased between 
1880 and'1900 by 24.6 per cent, those of Germany 49 per cent, and 
those of the United States 74.75 per cent; and last year the ex- 

rts of the United States amounted to £304,000,000, while Great 

ritain’s only reached £278,000.000. 

Mr. Gladstone once said: The United States are passing us at 
a canter.” Englishmen are awaking to a realization of that pain- 
ful truth. Many of their important industries have been severely 
injured 3 tariffs. Several centers of the Scotch woolen 
indus ve lost largely in population. Many of their impor- 
tant industries have been transferred to foreign countries. They 
could not get over barriers which had been erected against them, 
and therefore they went inside the circle of the protected area. 
What has been the result? British working people have been 
thrown out of employment and work has been lost which would 
have remained in England but for the absence of a protective 


Great Britain to-day can not compete with other nations on 
theirterms. They are e hag restricted, confined, and other 
nations are pushing ahead of them. Englishmen to-day are being 
educated to see that if the tariff is a tax a large proportion of it, 
and in many cases all of it, is paid by the foreigner and not by the 
home consumer. The small tariff of 2s. per quarter proposed for 
wheat and of half a cent a pound proposed on meat will not in- 
crease the price of those commodities to the consumer. 

PROTECTION FAVORS THE LABORING MAN. 


Protection shelters the laboring man in his industry against 
foreign attack. It is of more benefit to the laboring man than it 
is to the capitalist. The latter can migrate to Germany or the 
United States and build up another factory, The cause of pro- 
tection has been deliberately adopted by the democracies of the 
United States and France and Canada, and by the Governments 
of Germany, Russia, Italy, and Spain. All enlightened nations 
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have adopted this policy to fight the evil of merciless, unre- 
strained competition. 

Worsted and woolen manufactures in Great Britain drop 
from £15,700,000,000 in 1890 to £9,195,000,000 in 1902, and the 
total diminution would have been much greater had it not been 
for the increase in trade with the British colonies and possessions. 
In three counties in England which used to be great centers of 
the textile trade there were, in 1860, 143 cotton factories. Over 
one-half of the og Ses of those communities at that time has 
disappeared. In Glasgow and its immediate neighborhood over 
16,000 looms had in recent years ceased to work. Such condi- 
tions as these, of which only a fewinstances out of hundreds have 
been mentioned, show the necessity of a change, and the only 
change which can bring improvement is the adoption of the 
American policy of a protective tariff. 

Mr. James B. Reekie, a leading Scotch manufacturer, at a pub- 
lic meeting recently held, read a paper on Preferential tariffs,” 
in the course of which he said that men of all shades of opinion 
were practically agreed as to the necessity for a full and impar- 
tial inquiry. Hard as the struggle of trade competition has been 
in the past, it would inevitably be much more strenuous and vital 
in the future. Moreover, in the main, it would be admitted that 
3 ascendency would follow the mastery in commercial af- 

airs. The conclusion forced on the im ial observer was that 
they, in the little islands of Great Britain and Ireland,could not 
for the future hope to maintain their present high position among 
the nations. Sar might yet obtain a position higher than be- 
fore, but it could only be as the center and head of a world- 
expanding British Empire. He continued: 

Our history has proved that the followed trade, not trade the A 


and we might er assume that any deterioration in our commercial 
tion woud! inevitably be followed by a decline of our political power. 


It was his firmconviction that the present trade of Britain was 
built on a foundation too narrow to permit of a future important 
and permanent expansion. 


‘This country was depen for its existence on enormous purchases of 
food and raw materials from foreign rivals who, in their gani 7 
em the 


power by high protective tariffs to prevent us from 
articles eee, therefrom. Unless we could, with determination, put 
from us our narrow, par views of subject, and think and act as 
citizens of Greater Britain, there was no hope for a satisfactory solution of 


. neno te might almost say overripe—for making a „ 
direction, that of a closer fiscal rela ip between the mother 

country and her colonies. To hark back to old methods, which had been 

found wanting, was simply to acquiesce in the decay of the British nation. 

After dealing with some of the objections which had been 
raised to the fiscal change, notably the rise in the cost of living, 
he observed that he had every reason to think that the advantages 
obtainable would much outweigh any possible small increase in 
the price of food. 

The talk of retaliation by fore nations hardly seemed worthy of con- 
sideration. They had all shaped their own fiscal policy without any consid- 
eration for our sentiments or interests, and had they believed that higher 
duties against British articles would be to their own interests, these duties, 
in view of our present helpless condition, would have been imposed. 

In concluding, he said he looked upon this subject of preferen- 
tial tariffs simply as one phase of the t question which, irre- 

tive of system or party, they all had at heart—the unifica- 
tion and consolidation of the great British Empire. 
HOW FREE TRADE INVITES MERCILESS COMPETITION. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s warning, that Great Britain is in t dan- 
ger of being made a dumping ground for great quantities of Ger- 
man and aneng 1 , is 5 occasional 
news paragraphs, such as the following clipping arecentissue 
of a leading ee trade journal. At the yearly meeting of an 
important iron and coal company the chairman of. the board of 
directors said: 

Of the fu it is difficult to W. well 
D 
chet pe pe po p 
hot fight against, must injuriously affect the fron trade, ald consequently 


ning in one 


y 3 pro- 
food to the people of this country. Itis to 
Jan after the adop- 
should -be not ind 
company more continuous work and 
and to the shareholders better dividends. : 


In seconding the motion the deputy chairman also said: 
m of the workmen in our iro: 


I may tell you that during the whole of our last financial year a large pro- th 
5 


was being taken by forei at prices much bel 
duction = ours. This, of course, would have been 
foreign protective ta I trust 

on the present movement for combating the foreign 


ped | of our lost trade. Then others say, “ 


back our trade. The people who call themselves free traders say, Reduce 
wages to meet this competition.” I reply that even if our men were paid 


would not get us back one e 
prove your machinery.” 

Gentlemen, a great deal of our machinery here is superior to anything 
they have on the Continent, but we can not fight against tariffs which are 
framed to checkmate us. Howare we to find dends for our shareholders 
or work for our men as long as this kind of thing Give us fair play, 
and we can compete successfully against any foreign manufacturers. When 
we are not able to do so we deserve to go the wall. India used to be one of 
our best markets. Now nearly the whole of a large trade which used to be 
ours in that country has gone to Germany, and our trade in South Africa 
seems to be going the same way. If in these two countries only a duty were 
levied on ironand steel equal to the tariff in the country where it is produced 
we should then in those regions enjoy real bona fide free trade, and the re- 
eR Gc ar a 
ie ofa ‘dividend or So dividend to shareholders, 5 * 

FREE TRADE LOSES THE HOME MARKET. 

Whether this charge is true or not, and whether such a course 
is good commercial policy or not, is of little interest compared to 
the fact that under present free-trade conditions Great Britain is 
unable to protect herself against foreign competition and can not 
save her own market for her own people against the invasion by 
the surplus products of foreign lands. Some German products 
may be sold in Great Britain below the cost of production, but 
that country is helpless to prevent. It is no wonder that iron 
and steel imports into Great Britain are rapidly increasing, and 
British exports in that line are rapidly declining, except to British 
colonies. The result is a great loss of trade to English manufac- 
turers and a great loss of employment to British workmen. That 
Great Britain will much longer continue to follow this suicidal 
trade policy is not possible. 

The English papers of less than a month referred to a let- 
ter received b . Chamberlain, signed by -one china manu- 
facturers in the principal seat of that industry, the signers rep- 
resenting towns embracing a population of 60,000 and employing 
from seven to eight thousand people. The letter says: 

In the production of this work nearly half a million of money is directly orin- 


one-half less than they are at present 


directly paid in wages annually, and as the imported far exceed in value 
our output it is evident that a much larger sum n this £500,000 is lost 
yearly to British labor. This is exclusive of wages << in the earthen- 
ware and other branches of the crockery trade. We me your fiscal pro- 


asa means of preventing this unfair competition, and shall wie 
elp in any way we can to bring about such alterations as are em in 
those roe We are convinced of their wisdom, and regard them as the 
best—in fact, as the only means of preserving the industries of this country 
and the unity of the Empire. 
THIS NO TIME TO LOWER OUR TARIFF DUTIES, 


In the past few years Germany, France, Russia, and Austria 
have increased their commercial tariffs. It is the settled policy 
of the continental nations of Europe to preserve the home market 
for the home producer. By that policy the United States has be- 
come tand powerful. Great Britain is beginning to realize 
the folly of attempting to fight single handed and alone the battle 
of free trade. She, too, is preparing to adopt the truer economic 
policy of laying discriminating duties for the protection of home 
industries. Is this a time for the United States to begin to tear 
down its tariff wall? Is this a time for the United States to i 
to discard and abandon the policy by which she has become rich 
and prosperous? Is this a time to listen to the voice of doctrinaire 
free traders, when the only t free-trade nation in the world 
is considering seriously the advisability and necessity of abandon- 
ing that policy? The answer of the Republican party, the answer 
of the 5 and the capitalists, of the producers and con- 
sumers of the United States will be an unqualified No.” 


- APPENDIX. 
SOME SOUND PROTECTIVE TARIFF TRUTHS FROM HON. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN, OF ENGLAND. 
[From the London Daily Telegraph.] 
W ee ord 5 Ar ee 6. 
Cham on risin; speak, was rece’ id ch k 
waving kio and handkerchiefs. When ice 


audience rising and ce Was re- 
Sir Matthew Arth lords, ladies, and gentle first duty is 
“ w ur, my an men, m 
thank this great and tative audience for having offered me re n 


represen: 
tunity of explaining for the first time in some detail the views which I 
on the subject of our fiscal policy. I[Cheers.] I would desire no better plat- 
form than this. [Cheers.] 


3 era AND RETALIATION. 
the second of the Empire, a city which, by the enter- 
an which it has always shown, is SF Sod te 8 some- 
of a representative character in wees to British industry. [Cheers.] 
Iam in the city in which free trade took its birth. I. Hear!“ ‘Hear!] In that 
city in which Adam Smith taught so long, and where he was one, at any 
rate, of the most distinguished predecessors in that great office of lord rector 
of your university, to which reference has been made, and which it will 
always be to me a great honor to have filled. [Cheers.] Adam Smith was a 


man. 
“It was not given to him—it has never been given to mortals—to 8 
t 


“Tamina 
d in 


Smith did, at an 
I read his books I see how, even then, he was aware of the incom tive 
Fearn), 


between our colonies and the 


mother country, I say he had a broader mind, 
a more imperial conception of the duties of the citizens of a great em 
than some of those who have taught also as professors, and those who 
ter and cheers] to be his successors, 
and gentlemen, I am not afraid to come here to the home of Adam 

pret th fleur ‘Hear!’ To Yoa in thie great diy, 
x EEs * o you 
whose whole prosperity has been founded upon colonial relations [* Hear’ 
‘Hear!’ and cheers}]—and I must not think only of the city, I must of 
the country—it is known to every man that Scotland has contributed out of 
all p: to its population to build up the great Empire of which we are 
all so proud [cheers], an Empire which took genius and capacity and power 
to create [ Hear!“ Hear! J. and which requires now us and capacity and 

re to maintain. [Loud and prolonged cheerin RRA 


g. 
ve invited a discussion upon a question which comes peculiar’ 
to my past life ant owing to the office which Pa 80 


v owing 
FOY held. I have invited ee ee it. I have not pretended that 
a matter of this importance is to be seti offhand. I have been well aware 
that the country to be educated, as I myself had to be educated I Hear!’ 
*Hear!') before I saw or could see all the this great matter, and 
therefore I take E ioneer. I go in front of the army, and 
if the army is attacked I go back to [Cheers. i 


“Meanwhile, putting aside all these pe: and party questions, I ask 
my countrymen, without regard to any political opinions which they may 
have hitherto held, to consider the 8 of all great questions that can be 
put before the country, to consider it impartially, if possible, and to come to 
adecision. [ Hear!!! Hear! And it is possible—I am always an optimist 
fanchter and cheers] it is possible that the nation may be prepared to goa 

ttle further than the officialprogramme. [Cheers.] [have known them to 
do it before [laughter] and no harm has come to the party—no harm that I 
know has come to those who, as scouts or 8 or investigators and dis- 
coverers, have gone a little before them. one of my objects in coming 
here is to find an answer to this question: Is the country prepared to go a 
little further? [Cheers, and cries of Yes!’ and Nol' 


“TWO GREAT OBJECTS. 


first ince. sail a oie te intenance, the 
we esire main ce, crease, 

pod g ity of the United Kingdom. [Cheers.] Ido not know, 
be a selfish desire, but in my mind it carries something more than 
ess. You can not expect foreigners to take the same views as 


can be 
In the 


the realization of the greatest ideal which has ever come to statesmen in any 
country or in any age, the creation of an empire such as the world has neyer 


and continually rising states 
giance to our common flag. 

we all should have them in vie 
place, let me say one word as to the method in which this discussion is to be 
carried on, Surely it should be treated in a manner worthy of its magni- 
tude, worthy of the dignity of the theme. [ Hear!“ ‘Hear!') For my ark, 
Idisclaim any imputation of motive, of evil and unworthy motive, upon those 
happen to disagree with me, and I claim equal consideration from 


child in the Kin 


a ona un 
rename orcs a 
ions, 
tion of the country. Hear“ Hear! and cheers.] I was speaking just now 
of the characteristics of Sr pte as a great city. Iam not certain whether 
I mentioned that I believe it is one of the most Pde waite of cities, that it has 
had a great and continuous prosperity, and if that be so here more than any- 
eae else, I have got to answer, Why can not you let well alone? (Hear! 
ear 
j “SIGNS OF DECAYING. 


at one a 3 quite as great in proportion as anything 
we have ever e ed. Its great glories have departed; but what I was go- 
ot there last Isaw oR tower of the Campa- 


gentlemen, that I antici- 


ou that Isee signs of decay [* 
2 the walls of the t structure; that I know that the foundations upon 
which a been are not broad enough or deep enough to sustain it. 


Cheers. 

“ Now, do Ido wrong if I know this, if I even think I know it, do I do wrong 
to warn yon? Is it not a most strange and inconsistent thing that while cer- 
tain the 8 
st 


Tange le should be denouncing me in language equall 
extravagant (laughter) 1 te I want to sy 888 4 


time fora le ter in its co: uences 
ferred—a prac fom which, if we emerge defeated, this country will loose 
its place, will no longer count again among the great nations of the world—a 
le which we are asked to meet with antiquated weapons and with old- 
industry. We ha . ing th hid ‘period of grea t Pansio Ad . The 
We have been rough a ex m. 
whole world has been ma With the rest of e world I see signs of 
a change, but let that When the change comes I think even the Free 
Fooders will be con d. 7 i ; 
+ — meanwhile, what are the The year 1900 was therecord year of 
British . The exports were the largest we had ever known. The year 


— — — —— — eee 


compare your trade 
trade—y. 


if you will 
-t ou will 
That, I — 


190.—»last was nearly as good. and yet 

in 1872, th ears with the trade of 1902—the 
ue aa 

is Seia like 7} per cent. Meanwhile th 


u can only show so much smaller an increase 
ih: yank foreign trade? The ant 2 illi 


e. In the same time the increase in the Uni States of America 
was one hundred and ten millions, and the increase in Germany was fifty-six 
millions. In the United Kingdom trade has been prac stagnant for 
thirty years, It went down in the interval. It has now gone up in the most 
p ms times. In the most prosperous times it is hardly in the least de- 
gree better than it was thirty yearsago. Meanwhile the countries, 
which you have been told, and which I myself at one e believed, were 
going rapidly to wreck and ruin, have progressed in an infinitely better 
pro n than ours. 
“A TRADE REVOLUTION. 


“That is not all. The amount of your trade remained om ing but the 
character of your trade has changed. When Mr. Cobden preached his doc- 
trine he believed, as he had at that time considerable reason to suppose, that 
while foreign countries would supply us with our foods and raw materials 
we should remain the wor e world, and should send them in ex- 
change our manufactures. But that is exactly what we have not done. On 
the contrary, in the period to which I have referred we are sending less and 
less of our manufactures to them and they are sending more and more of 
man res to us. (Hear! ‘Hear!’] Now, I know how difficult it is fora 
peo meeting like this to follow 1 5 I shall give you as few as I can 

t Imust give bag some to lay the is ot my argument. Hear“ ‘Heart’ 
J have had a table constructed, and upon that table I would be willing to 
base the whole of my contention. I will take some figures from it. You 
have got to analyze your trade. It is not merely a question of amount; you 
have got to consider of what it is comprised. Now, what has been the case 
with regard to our manufactures? Our existence as a nation depends upon 
our manufacturing capacity and production. We are not an agricultural 
country. Thatcan never be the main source of our he ag We area 
great manufacturing country. Now, in 1872 we sent to the protected coun- 
tries of Europe and to the United States of America £116,000,0N of exported 
manufactures. In 1882, ten years later, it fell to £88,000,000. In 1802, ten 
years later, it fell to £75,000,000, 

“Tn 1902, last year. although the general exports had increased, the exports 
of manufactures decreased again to £73,500.000; and the total result of 
this is that after thirty years you are sending £42,505,000 of manufactures less 
to the | parted countries than you did thirty yearsago. Then there are the 
neutral countries, that is, the countries which, although they may have tar- 
iffs, have no manufactures, and, therefore, the tariffs are not protective, such 
countries as Egypt and China and South America, and similar places. The 
have not fallen to any considerable extent. They have practically re: 
the same, but on the whole they have fallen 000. Adding that to the 
loss on the protected countries, and you have lost altogether in your exports 
of manufactures £46,000,000. How is it that that has not impressed the 

le before now? Because the sis, has been concealed our statistica; 


use, as our statistics have not—I do not say they have 5 shown them 


e. 
n Wit ie AA us? 
countries. 
Sea They tore Ar ĩ] 
i ey have e 
not for the moment saying w. that is or ; but when le 
ying right or wrong; peop 


say that we ht to the same ion about things that our 
FF I daresay „ circumstances 
had remained the same. [Laughter and cheers.] 


“IMPERIAL TRADE ESSENTIAL. 


“But now, if I have been able to make these fi 
thing which follows—that is, that our imperial trade is absolutely essential to 
cig tat at the present timo. Hear“ Hear:“] If that trade di 
it does not increase in portion to our population and to the loss o 
e with foreign countries, then we sink at once into a fifth-rate nation. 
‘Hear! ‘Heart’] Our fate will be the fate of the empires and kingdoms of 
past. We have reached our highest point, and indeed I am not certain 
that there are some of my ts who do not regard that with absolute 
complacency. I do not. L Hear ‘Hear!’] As I have said, I have the mis- 
fortune to be an optimist—I do not believe in the setting of the British star— 
Hear“ ‘Hear!’ and cheers]; but then I do not believe in the folly of the 
tish people. [Laughter.] I trust them; I trust the working c of 
is country, and I have confidence that they who are our masters, elector- 
speaking, that they will have the intelligence to see they must wake up, 
ear!’ Heart] They must mouy their policy to suit new conditions; 
e conditions with altogether a new poar: [Cheers.] 
if our im trade declines, we decline. My 
tably it will decline un while 
to eit. (Hear! ‘Hear!") 
takes twice as much of the 


When you answer that then I have another conundrum. (Laughter.] 
head as Canada? 


clear, there is one 


our 
or i 
trad 


A 
Africa—take more head than A 
bottom of that, and it is not difficult, 
These countries are all ve coun 
some of them, in this country are sayi 
to maintain our present system of free 
to the colonies I will undertake to say that no one of them has ever been there 
for — months without singing 


a 
rg tia Fon lanation g Rice tees thay Gee ait 
acce e 0 are 
1 8 9 an intelligent man—a man who 
country—becomes 


an when he goes to Australasia, 

auge enn cheesy). But I will tell you what he does do, he gets rid ofa 
number of Old World prejudices and superstitions, [Cheers] I say 
nists, all these countries. 


Now what isthe history of protection? In tho flat place a tariff is imposed. 


ou will see whole argumen! 

I see that the labor leaders, or 
the interest of the working class is 
ports. The moment those men go 
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es, or practically none, but only a tariff. ual; 

industries w up behind the wall, the tariff wall In the 2 

they are primary industries, the industries for which the coun has nat- 
aptitude or for which it has some ial advantage, mineral or other 


resources. Then, when t are supplied, the F A industries spring 
up; first the necessaries, then the luxuries, until at all the ground 
covered. Now, these co of whi i 


of the protective process. America 
completed. Sheproducesev: g, she excludes 
There is notrade to be done with her but for apuny, 
Canada has been ve for a long time. J 
duced its natura’ incipal industries are there, and you can 


never get rid of them. They be there forever, but apte the present time 
industries haye not been created, i is an immense 


the 
deal of trade that is still open to you, that you retain, that you ma 
increase. In Apsirhlasle the industsink postin ch that Country i stil less | 


ae loped yes rdingly A 
eVelo) 5 c. 

n ou sf 

“ RECIPROCITY—AN ILLUSTRATION. 


“Very well; now Lask you to suppose that we intervene in any stage of 
the process. We can do it now; we might have done it with greater effect 
ten yearsago. Whether we can do so with any effect or at all twenty years 
hence Iam very doubtful. We can intervene now. We can say to our great 
colonies: *We understand your views and conditions. We do not attempt 
to dictate to you; we do not think ourselves superior to you. We have taken 


the trouble to learn your objections, to . and pathize with 
75 policy. We know you are right in saying you will not always be con- 
t to be what the Americans a one-horse country, with a single indus- 


try and no diversity of 3 We understand, we can see that you 
are right not to neglect what ividence has given you in the shape of min- 
or other resources to profit by any natural produce which you may 
have. We understand and we appreciate the wisdom of your statesmen when 
they say that they will not allow their country to be solel dependent Ms pa 
foreign supplies for the necessities of their life. Hear!“ Hear] Weunder- 
stand all that, and therefore we will RO e to you an; ng that is 
unreasonable or contrary to this policy which we know is d in your 
DOEA male TAST TERAS ae which: we TAE greek ATAT O Lena 
not now make, many or we have a great ca 0 uc- 
tion. Leave them to us as have left them hitherto. Don't increase your 
tariff walls inst us; pull them down where they are unnecessary to the 
policy to which you are committed. Let us exchange with 

you for your produ thi berless industries which have not 


. [ 
nt because it is good for the Empire as a whole and 
use we have 9 3 ha ve set you the example: (Cheers. ] 
We offer youa preference. We rely on your patriotism, your affection. that 
we be the losers thereby.’ [ rs.) Now, suppose that we had 
made an offer of that kind—I won't say to the colonies, but to Germany, to 
the United States of 3 or twenty years vou suppose that 
we should not have been able to retain a t deal.of what we have now lost 
and can not recover? Iwill give you an illustration: America is the strictest 
of protectivenations. It hasa tariff which to me is an abomination. [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) It is so immoderate; so unreasonable, so unnecessary. and 
although America has profited enormously under it, yet I think it has been 
ca to excessive lengths, and I believe now that a great number of intel- 
ligent Americans would y — with us for its reduction. But until 
very recent times even this immoderate tariff left er trade. It left 
to us the tin · plate trade, and the tin · plate trade amounted to millions per an- 
num and Jf geod employment to th of British work people. 
“ But if we had gone to America ten or twenty years ago, and had said, ‘If 
ou will leave the tin plate trade as it is, put no duty upon tin plates - vou 
ve never had to complain either of our quality or our price—we in return 


will give you some advan on some a w. ou uce,’ we should 
have t the tin-plate . There are hundreds of articles sent from Ger- 
many taking the place of British labor which they would have left to us in 


return for co ions to them, but ve allowed them to drift. Are we going 
to let things drift? Are we going to lose the colonies as we have those foreign 
countries? This isthe parting of the ways. This is the 9 If you 
do not take it it will not recur. If you do not take it, I 2 a I predict 
with certainty—although I seldom prop! with equal faith— t with 
certainty that Canada will fall tothe level of the United States, that Austra- 
lia will fall to the level of Canada, that South Africa will fall to the level of 
Australia, and that will only be the beginning of the general decline that 
will deprive you of 8 most important customers, of your most rapidly in- 
creasing trade. [Cheers.] 8 


“OUR COLONIES AND PREFERENCE. 


“Now, Iam quite convinced—I had some reason to speak with authority | 


upon this subject the colonies are prepared to meet us. [Cheers.] In return 
for a very moderate preference they will give us a substantial advantage. 
They will give us—in the first place, I believe they will reserve to us the trade 
which we already enjoy. They will not r for tariffsin the future in 
order to start industries in competition with which are already in ex- 
istence in the mother country. They will not, and I would not urge them 
for a moment to do so—they will not those industries which have al- 
ready been created. They will main them. They will not allow them 
15 be panora or injured iaag py en 8 But 5 that. 

ere is a —a margin whic ven us enormous increase 
of trade to which F. 


have referred. That margin, I believe, we can perma- 
nently retain. [Cheers.] And I ask you to 


É pe: 
nk if that is of so much im- 
portance to us now that we have y 11,000,000 of white fellow-citizens in 
these distant colonies, what will it be when in the course of a hi 

is a mere moment of time in the history of states—what will it. 
population is 40,000,000 or more? [Cheers.] Is it not worth while to r 
whether the actual trade which you may retain, and the enormous potential 
trade 5 and your descendants may enjoy, be not worth a sacrifice, 
even if sacrifice be required? 

But they will do a 
they enable you to retain the trade which you have, but they are ready to 
give you preference to all the trade which is now done with them by ae 
competitors. I never see . of free importers in reference to the 
magnitude of this trade, It is enormous as it is. It will increase. It has 
increased enormously in thirty years, and if it goes on with equally ven 
strides we shall be ousted by foreign competition if not by protective tariffs 
from our colonies. Itamounts at the present time—I have not the figures 
here, but I believe Iam right in saying it is forty-seven millions. But it is 
said that a great part of that forty-seven millions is in grooves which we can 
not supply. That is true, and with to that portion of the trade we 
have no interest in any preferential tariff. : 7 rat 

But it has been calculated, and I believe it to be 8 twenty- 
six millions a year of that trade might come to this country w now goes 


XXAXVILI—2 


t deal moreforyou. This is certain: Not-only will 


17 


to Germany and France and other fi countries, if reasonable preference 
were 8 British manufactures. t does that mean? The 


1 
d of trade assumes that of eee goods one-half the — 7 is ex- 


— . — And if you will on! tex 
` ou 0} a 

ae a of adie that that 

le, and it finds subsist- 


In other words, your colonial trade as it stands at 


“A SELE-SUPPORTING EMPIRE. 


„Ladies and gentlemen, I feel deeply sensible that the argument I have 
8 C 1 
position as a squalid argument. ughter. argumen 

Ehita M led 8 N I have come 8 of business. 


[Cheers.] I have appealed to the opens and the employed alike in this 
great. ci 


qu to 
des T Tuns 


t the privil respo 
1 it is to you and your de- 


to ask you to 
scendants. 
“I will not speak on, at least I will not dwell on, its area, greater than that 
which has been under one dominion in the history of the world. I will not 
illions of men for whom we 


y self. 
‘ore, There 


can not be 
British Em 


encouragement which can be 
—inhabitants, indeed, of 


wer 
id as- 
had no special interest; they were interested, in- 
they had been separate states they would 
to our assistance and proved them- 
selves indeed men of the o! 2 i proved themselves worthy of the 
best traditions of the British army, and gave us an assistance, a material 
assistance, which was invaluable. ey ee us moral support, which was 
even more grateful. [Cheers.] That is result of empire. (Cheers. 

“T should be if, in referring to our white fellow-subjects. I did not 
also say. in addition to them, if any strait befell us, there were ions and 
ae of millions of nen vn — ical climes and of Faces y eana 
ent from ours, nevertheless, althoug ey were preven y con- 
siderations from 8 in oux recent struggle, would bain any death 
2 c ow their loyal: d their 

evotion. 


tions, is suc. 
worth t [ 

they have cost us much blood an e g 
many of our best and noblest bave given their lives or risked their liv: 


parochialism which is the defect of all 
small communities. LAN tall thet is best in our present life, best 
in this Britain of ours, all of which we have the right to be most proud, is due 
to the fact that we are not only sons of Britain, but we are sons of empire, 


[Loud cheers.) 
“RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. 


Cheers.) Others have founded the Empire. It is yours to bt 
——. ch others have laid the f 


bits. [ Hear!“ Hear!“] When Ihave been in the colonies I havetold them 
cial also. We 


sense. They are sister states, able to trea 


JFF hold to oa, bot 
us man on, able 0. to ho 0 
S Ihave — — 1 


havo 7 — n tesm ee 3 distinguish 
of the men, sta en, orato: 
had in te conversation with them. I have tried to understand them, and 
I think I do understand them [cheers], and I say thatnoneof them desire sep- 
aration. There are none of m who are not loyal to this idea of empire, 
which they say they wish us to accept more fully in the future, but I have 
found none who do not believe that our present colonial relations can not be 
ent. We must either draw closer together or we shall 715 apart. 
ty some 


„Hear!“ ‘t Hear!’] When I made that statement with all responsi 
ago there were ple—political opponat -who said: * See, here is the 
result of having a colonial secretary. Eight years ago the colonies were de- 


voted to the mother 


Everything was for the best. Preferences 
were not thought of. st ws 10 bonds.“ 


coun! 
There were no squali nds. 
“LORD ROSEBERY AS WITNESS. 

“The colonies were ready to do everything for us; they were not such 
fools as to think we should do anything for them. But When that hap, 
state of things existed the colonial secretary came into office. Now it hasal 
disappeared. Weare told if we do not alter our policy we may lose our Em- 
pire. Itisa Taney DARTS, but I won't rest upon my opinion. It is not I who 

ve said this e; others have said it before me. We have a statesman 
here in Scotland whose instincts are slware rien but whose actions, unfor- 
tunately, often lag behind his instincts. did he say before, many years 
before, I came into office in 1888? Lord bery was i 89 
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oie and ncn ap ne bs Rosebery was speaking at Leeds and he said this: 


tee Maoh ord — they wish their colonies to occupy mpy with respec 
to them or whether they desire their colonies to leave them altogether. It 
is, as I believe, absolutely 1 for gos to maintain in the lon: 
your present loose and indefinable relations and preserve these 8 
parts of the Empire. I do 1 ou can obtain the great boon of a 
7 5 sacrifi A ona ter W U. mgd to 
peace ut some ice on your ughter. ell, we have 
consider, of course, what is the Piia? wt we are called upon to make, 


on is given to what is the gain. 
hee ita ‘*Hear!') But al h z aie not gril to ask you for a sacri- 
if keep ther the Em: 
so much importance, I do not believe that there would 
4 is an arrangement between friends. 
— 


any sacrifice at all. 
Thisisa . arse between kins- 
R aal a ia the possibility that sides may gain and 
eers. 
“A TAX ON roon 


“Twelve qanu ago another great man, Mr. Cecil Rhodes [cheers], wih 


one of those es of insight and genius w. made him greater than ordi 
took advantage of his position as 8 minister ot the Cape Col- 
ony i ony to write letters, which have recenti: 


bp ging pear ed, to the then prime 
r 7 South Wales. He said in 


Canada and the prime m 
3 15 the gaaon Can we invent 


— one of 5 Y 5 tion? It t be 
peeing e our mother coun: m? It mus 

a The curse is that ish 3 see the future.“ 
e la Well, Iask the same question, Can we invent a tie—which must 


2 yey will prevent separation—and I make the same 
answer as ho suggested recip’ preference, and I say that 
53 union and rence that you can lay 

foundations of the confederation of 5 to Which we l look for- 
ward as a possibility. Now, I haye told you what you are to gain 


brilliant 

by preference. You will the retention and the increase of your cus- 
tomers; you. will gain work for A enormous number of those wae. are now 
unemployed; you will pave the way fora firmer and more enduring union of 
the Cheers.) What wil it cost you? What do the colonies ask? 

They ‘erence on their particular products. Youcan not give 3 
at Teast it would be futile to offer them—a preference on manufactured goods, 
boao at the cane time RENE manufacture of the 812 is en- 


$ aes can ote . preference on raw material. It 
. E euch a i, but I repeat now, in the most 


explicit terms, that 
are a necessity of our man 
to have a 


pon irlako prevent separation, 


v 
is tho murder 


sof e devotees of 


Cheers.] Yi 
monss a rod the er words sent} fae oat in sie 
ence to ject, that nothing propose woul one farth: 

the cost of living of the workingman [cheers] or of any family in this coun’ 


“TAXATION PROPOSALS, 


e colonies, wi that poveren bas Bad, the opportuni the experts, in 
t industries, any plan must be at the eee ay ieee 
plan; e at you have a right to call 
upon me for the broad outlines of my plan, and those I will give you if you 
Dass 5 [Cheors.] . have heard 3 5 oyara 
duty of 5s. or 10s. a on whea propose to put s uty on for- 
7 l N tis core from our British possessions. 
[ J exceeding 2s. 
a quarter, Pohea] I 


Pact no tax whatever on maize, y be- 

is a food o! AOMA oF o VAT Dorot ot and partly also 

Because it ds'a raw materia? for th the farmers who f their pi igs on it. 

eee l n core oe aie are te te akon 
ive a substan: rence . [Cheers. 

1 Fender to reestablish one of our most ancient industries in 


not Doray o t farmer, but it will the li 
owner o r even 8 allotment owner who keeps a 
(Cheers. a Tm — see a high agricul! 


ropose to 8780 a 
uce, Inest I propose to bacon, 
3 d dairy produe [he F 
pann It forms the staple food for . — of the poorest of 
to give a substantial 5 to our EF sein 
ame ay, Tr Lt perhaps, u colonial fruits. Well, {hoses are the 
taxes, new taxes or alterations of tarato Y ch I pat hears additions to 
your present But I propose also some great remissions. [Cheers.] 


“PROPOSED REMISSIONS. 


ire to which I attach | 


would no doubt involve a loss to the exc 


poli 
‘Reciprocity. He bee ut on a 3 du 
goods, not exceeding cent on the av and 
present chancellor. of the 
. {Loud cheers,] For himself, us 


and in the second 
tho reduction of o taxes e hardly on other classes of the com- 
munity. Itwas asked, What would thecoloniessay? Well, hewassure they 
would meet us in no spirit of selfishness. 
“What will willbe the Fesulf of these changes, in the first place, npon the cost 
of living; in the second place, upon the treasury? As re; aaeoa ages 
living. 1 Sve forthe purpose of a of 9 Sen res of the bosrd 
of teas as tothe eee ion of 1 both in the 
country districts and in town and 1% at if hey y the whole of the 
new duties that I oe to impose it would cost an he pay tho a 
farthings 85 rook, In “dn other words, fewould b be the artian in t 85 e 1 
urthings per wee other. wo a r week of an in- 
in the 3 of the tural laborer and 
teria: But, then, the reductions which I 9 
seein. yee mel feng oy as it is s declared by the board of e—the re- 


o case of the agricultural laborer, 17 per 
week; in the case of the artisan 19} farthings per 8 Now, en, 
you will see, if you follow me, that upon the assumption that you pay the 
whole of the new taxes Toar the agricultural laborer would be half a 

per week to the better. 


it was for all 


British tra and not from an 
bition, that he had given up ag os ofice w he was 80 bre to 2 pean and 


Sp hie MADANA Hie case DANAE EAA ann T AAA ak Becta, sone 
new lens. © came ee mary Qi u 
B NE 

on e no 
that will tend to 6 8 to refuse to sac- 
rifice a futile tion, an inept prejudice, and thereby — 75 the results of 
centuries of noble effort and of pa vor.“ ud and prolonged 
cheers. ] 
{From the London D Daily Telegraph.) 


SPEECH OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AT LIVERPOOL, S n. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was 9 a very hi 
I desire to to you the hearty thanks of 
self for the co: welcome which Jon bave 1 — us to Li ot ae 
upon what! and tosay that while I come here wi See 
ATE O RS ects rtant con ersy 
„am 55 . 
ion. hy directly, bake 853 
6 
rt it! Wnat are 
this 


prosperity of a nation, improved ina 
than we have ourselves; and I haye 5 
ch has become so manifest in recent Teon 
sensible man of knows, to be accentuated as time goes on. 

“Whatever may be our losses now on possible trade, our lossesin the future 
are likely to be much greater if we continue our t system. —— 
‘Hear!’ TADA the reason Ape thatis obvious. Not only are the ol 
contin to but new causes are into ion. There 18 
process the name for which we have borrowed from the United 
which is known to you as dum 2 Set 

N sly described by Mr. ann A2 
agter} I admire humor myself peoga! ter]—I 
wyer tries to be h 


tout that this 
likely, as every 


faa 
ous a 


No Shona athe engin dapo at of 


its surplus at renee 2 it somewhere else. {Laughter.] Now, England, 


the United Kingdom, is the only country where rocess can be carried 
on successfully, use we are the o Man countr t keeps open ports. 
Every other country—all the er ee countries, that is tosay—if dumping takes 
place ediately put on a tariff, large or small, to keep ont these dumped 
articles. 


“The cee of the situation is that they aro not sent in under condi- 
air eon aeS us st which are being got rid 
pict ta great surplus sale at some 
all the small shops in the 


the world may ve 


Ww i preciate—a us 
Acan 185 him, not to us 178 that'd dum only takes place 
3 when the coun recourse to it is in a state o 12 reste 


Germany or in the 
under our present system they do not do w. 
eee the 1 not close their shops, blow out their . Sage 1 = 
tories. No; o on makin ion at the lowest possible 
price — 5 ered, fhe hated gov 25 1 Fe wil fteh fa erry: look for- 
em; & ver. 

Sein the rdinary course of a Bs a time of depression which will fol- 

lowa fine t sot prosperity which we bavo 8 enjoyed, I —.— 1 
y discover tha is somethin 
S 
“LASTING BOND OF UNION. 


“Now, there is vey Re one other fact to which I need call your attention as 
ao that is, that during the time in which these changes in 
the co Cin of on our F trade have taken p we have seen changes recently, 
and, Pie fear, or bhai see s saan prostan and more unfavorable changes in the 
future—the only thing that really given us encouragement has been the 
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has 

meet this state of things? I propose, in the p 
with his own weapons. b erde Hear!) I propose to treat him as he does us, 
until he treats us better [cheers], and I p: š 

than we have hitherto done. And in connection with this, I hope for some- 
thing greater, in my opinion, even than in trade; ter, certainly, 
than material p: rity. I hope to lay firm and deep the oundation for that 
my heart when I look forward to the history of 


inn h Liberal Imperialist. Iaccept 
4 7 ROSA "I do not doubt for a moment that he is as loyal to the im- 


yself | 
experience of colonial administration; 
mind that this was the time, that this was the cr: 1 
ing which we might lay the foundations of which I have spoken, and which, 
if once lost, leave us with irretrievable mischief done, even against our 
wes mischief which never could be undone. 


know, as a statesman, that you can not realize ang sooi ideal 

that in the twinkling of 

35 the tinge PA Aa EAEN tae Menge whine 
e e out ti re, whic 

no donbt The ultimate object of our aspi . 


only be beca: 
that ideal which he and I have in common. 
“OBJECTIONS TO THE SCHEME. 


“Thave put before youasshortly as I can the reasons for the course I am tak- 
ing, proposals I make, and now, whatare the objections? Ideal with them 
briefly. They are 


ractically two. In the first that 5 is for 
the best in the 2 Ls ing is thoroughly sat- 


of all poena worlds; that eve 
isfacto: en rity isso t we should not try to make it more, and 
£0 on. 


hter.] Well, if I were I hope Iam talking to 
some an Radicals . Hear!’ Bert and teehee bet if I 5 — 
talking to an audience exclusively com of Liberals and Radicals I 
shoul ne Apa them, If that is your view, if you are sostationary that, having 
attained to what you think a satisfactory 1 for yourselves, you are 
not going to take any to make that better, well, where is the difference 
between Tenn Asapa pak onim and the a Se rabid 8 

0 ughter and cheers gone by? Bu em argue that 
with their own people. I do not dellere t in my lifetime at any rate, and 
Idoubt whether for many centuries the world will ever be so 
good that it will not be possible to make it better. But a second argument 
against these p ne upon which they dwell in every paragraph, in 
every paper, in every poster on the walls, in every speech of every man and 
every woman who speaks from the top to the bottom—is that this is going to 


‘ood. 

“Ishall have time before I leave Live: il tosay a word or two more on that 
question of dear food, and to-night I will only say this, that I ask you to take 
my pledge, and to believe in m sincerity when I give it, that if you accept 
my proposals as they stand I pledge myself they will not add one farthing to 
the cost of living of any f: 2 the 1 £ — — my opinion. in the gase 
of the poorest families ey. somewhat reduce that cost. [Cheers.] Now, 
that is the text. That is the subject upon which I have been p. ing in 
some of the oe centers of lation, and now, coming here at the invita- 
tion of a working-class on, lam going. as one principal part of my 

ou to consider with me why the workingman, and especially 
onists, support these proposals which I have put before them. 

“I want to guard 8 it being sup: for a moment that now or at 
any time I am goin; appeal to any c interest or Soay one class as 
against any other. If Iam right, every class in the country be benefited 
by reforms which will give increased work and the enjoyment of increased 
employment to the poor, and I daresay increased profit to the capitalist. 

Cheers.) But Iam right to begin with the working class, in the first place, 
use they are the most numerous. That counts fora great deal nowa- 
days. [Laughter.] Now that you are all a (a the vote of a working- 
man counts for as much as the vote of a multimillionaire; and, in the second 

circumstances, if I don't convince the working 
werless. I can do mites J without you. [* Hear!’ 
rejoice at the cordiality of your reception. [Loud 


“ WORKING-CLASS PATRIOTISM. 


“Sometimes, indeed, in the course of the great crusade which I have not 
willingly undertaken, but because I thought the 8510 was thrown upon me 


because, under. 
. I am absolutely 
*Hear!'] That is why 


c 


great multitude which no man may number [cheers] who give me their sym- 
pa ppo [Renewed Now, why 
should you follow the advice which I tender to you? a in the first paes; 

ways have n, 
8 because, al 
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which seems to me to have escaped poe, N 

opponents, who probably have not the history o 
movement, that when free e was carried out the working c were 
neither represented nor consulted. (Hear) ‘Hear!] I don't say that that 
makes free trade or bad, but it is a fact that the movement was a 
manufacturers’ and a middle-class movement. Hear“ Heart! 

“The leaders of the movement, or some of the leaders of the movement, 
admitted that they thought it would enable wages to be kept at what the 
called a reasonable level. They thought that it would give cheap food, an 
that if the laborer had cheap food he could afford to work for lower wages, 
and that they, therefore, could afford to carry on a competition with which 
they were tened in the goods they man And it is rather 
curious to remember that long after free trade was carried, even as late as 
1888, Mr. Bright, in writing to a friend in America and protesting the 
doctrine of protection, points out to him that if the Americans 
tion their Se they would have to give higher wages to their wor 
classes Hear! ‘Hear!']—higher wages and shorter hours. 
think that that would be a disadvantage in any case, but what I want to 
out is that. rightly or wrongly, the leaders of the free-trade movement believed 
that the big loaf meant lower wa: Well, then, there is another thing. At 
the time of the free-trade agitation, what was the action of the Radicals of 
those days? The Radicals of those days were represented by the Chartists. 
The Chartists were entirely opposed to the free-trade movement. They said 
that they alone had the right to speak for the unrepresented classes, that 
free trade was a red herring drawn across the path of electoral reform, and 
they invited their followers to spurn and scorn this action of the anti-Corn 
Law hypocrites. 

“SHIFTING OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


the workingman. Fortunately no condition of that kind can ever again oc- 
cur in this country. The working classes are resented now [cheers], 
thanks very much to the efforts of one of the t free traders; at any rate, 
of the man,my old friend and colleague, Mr. Bright. Iam not certain 
whether Cobden ever took much interest in the moyement for electoral re- 
form, but Mr. Bright made it one of the objects of his life, and it is largely 
due to the efforts of Mr. 5 wet out in his time,as I am now doing, 


alone to speak fora policy a W e bellered. 
“It was largely due to Mr. Brigt that the working classes have the fran- 
chise at the present moment. [Cheers.] And what follows, gentlemen? 


You have the franchise, you have the eae Oo 5 vou can say 
Jes“ to this policy or you can crush it. [Cheers.] The responsibility, 


therefore, is yours. It no longer rests upon the minority. It does not rest 
0 


upon the aristocracy or the House of Lords. [Laughter.] It does not rest 
upon the middle classes. It rests u the shouldersof workmen. There 
indeed, still one responsibility w rests upon us, and those of us who cal 


ourselves statesmen. We have been, eh your votes, selected for position of 
ip. It is the duty of a leader if he has come to any convictions to 
5 795 ose convictions as clearly and as plainly as he can to those who are 
indeed his masters, and who should listen to the leader whom they have 
chosen. It is his duty to do this, even though in doing it he oN lose uny 
little larity that he may have gained, even though in doing it he puts an 
end to hi political life. Ihave the satisfaction of thinking that in attempt- 
ing to do this you will, at all events, justify my good intentions, (Cheers. 
“Now, I have an idea that the woring classes of this country are on this 
sous more advanced than many of their leaders. [Cheers.] If so, gen- 
men, we shall win. 3 care not who is against us. The Cobden 
Club may rage furiously in all the languages of the civilized world. [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] The Fooders may ine vain things, but we shall 
win the n ‘Ah! but,’ it is said, how can you e t to do 
hat when the es Union has a resolution mst yout" 
A voice: ‘It does not represent the wor en.’] Well, that is quite true, 
ut I recollect that there are many eaders of the workingmen, both 
of trades unionists and of other organizations who do not share the views of 
the Trades Union Congress, and, therefore, great as is their authority, I 


humbly venture to appeal against them to you [cheers], to appeal a; t 
led 0 12 to the men who appointed them and gave them their power. 
eers. 


“TRADES UNIONISM AND FREE TRADE. 


“And I think I may say, in the first place, thatto me it is rather an extraor- 
trades-union officials, acti 


sincere man, whether he was right or wrong,and alwa) rving of the re- 

et ot his fellow-countrymen. Yes, he was all that; but he was nota friend 

of trades unions, 175 to have the trades unions in the arms ot the Cobden Club 
en 


when Mr. Cobd said, speaking in 1844, just before the reform of 
the corn laws, ‘Depend upon it, no can 55 got by ae Age i an 
es of bru 


trades unions. J They are founded upon prina 
t y and monopoly. (Laughter) I would rather live under the Dey of 
Algiers than a trades committee.’ reat laughter.] Surely, toactually use 
a club founded in memory of a gentleman who held those opinions for the 
pro tion of his opinions is a thing for the trades-unionist leaders 
of y to do. Now, I want you to in mind that Mr. Cobden, from his 
point of view, from the free-trade t of view, was perfectly right. 

“I want you to bear in mind that it is absolutely impossible to reconcile frea 
trade with trades unionism. You can haveone or youcan have theother, but 
you can not have both, and Iam gad to say that in saying that I have the sup- 
port ofa trades unionist with whom I have disagreed upon almost every 
other m, Mr. Keir Hardie. S. ing in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Keir e said: ‘Free trade in abstract is all but an impossibility. 
There is no member of this House who supports trades unionism who can 
claim to be a consistent free trader.’ [Cheers.] And then he goes on to say, 
‘trades unionists of this country have no intention of allowing the swen 
and und d laborers of continental nations to enter intocompetition wi 
them.’ 1 yare brave 

then, you will not be free traders. 
The tlemen who 


constit- 
laring themselves supporters of alien emigration, and the prohi- 
bit ion o pron made — 31 of shorter hours, and so on, these 88 


are inconsistent. —— 
“The Trades U; Congress was not always of the opinion of the congress 
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resent Trades 5 — 
that isnot oniy the consumer 


ER My first point, therefore, is 

ve got to consi oe producer is o rtance, and to 
Tayin ih the cheapest market tortie pte nie ot oe Se nt eee mag ee 
best interest of the wor) classes. 


“LEGITIMATE OBJECTS OF TRADES UNIONISM. 
No, what are the 
there are five. 7 — fi s; 25 pne 
emselves to meet em on 
with them. there were no ences a 


or 1 — 
5 ae objects, in my cid ata and I 
85 them, es 5 Thave not always been able to war rove 5 45 Are 
ey 


ut one thing is certain. 
5 we have done much to enol these objec’ 


amA the mass of the people, 
to whatever class they belong, have pa with them, and have passed 


legislation, such as the factory acts, the mines the truck acts, the com- 
pensation to workmen act, the fair- = prohibition of prison- 
made goods, and a number of 3 the same kind, every one 
of these measures is opposed to the 8 free trade. 

“Free trade says you are to buy in the chea) market; free trade says you 
are not to interfere with the freedom of in: dent man, not to prescribe 
to an employer what he shall or shall not do, but leave free to 

his work le. An F to 


d, 
binations which tend in the slightest d to Ne de the libe: 
make com slig! aora $ rk 


ard of living; and it is a little too much now 8 and tell me that 
Iam a heretic; that I o FCC 3 
because I will not allow to sacred those 
who accuse me have abandoned long long ago. t there is another most 1 5 
tant point which I want working pe to consider. Grant all this ! 

tion, and much more of the aes I warn you it will beabsolutely 
unless you are 


“Now, * TETE name of common sense, of hibit- 


5 kor 5 in mind that all disse Mya ak add to the 
3 to the culties of the man goods, 
cost 0 ou Ws ion onthe akame mA eaten pone U EE Re in 
com F ition any longer. All these 
compensation e 1 55 run result, not Me your — for you will have 


„ cost over and 
bese preon ch we are com- 
3 thot the slightest infraction c of the true 


peting, 5 
e in pu on a duty corresponding to that cost. 
Goera) ‘Again, tako the case of i e fair-wagesclause. Isaw the other day 
8 


the trade of the district. [Cheers. 11 
V. ö believe similar regulations exist in 
A dhe Gn Some departments. 


“FAVORING THE FOREIGNER. 


“Bnt these tions do not a to which are brought in b 
fo! ers. And what is the resul Tho other day Vauxhall Bri was — 
The committee which dealt with the matter ah material sould 
on British manufacturers all these conditions you mus 


or Jori 28 say you will not bu; 
panes was 8 5 


quiring all these conditions for British con the contrac’ 
open to foreigners if they choose to compete. I don’t know, I have not been 
informed in to con or who took it; but I have 


voice: ‘What about v Very w ; will you laaa tolla that u; 
Oli p. 


Iam not blaming the m County co! reger RaT DET had 
T eo to oor n the narrowest wa 8 terests of those w. hams they 
prena „ V t, according to 
e u 
“Now, pow anoh Ga aa ey save on that £41,000? Ishould bes, and may 
have saved I don’t know. ut Twil take an and = 
much did yoron 1. [heera To make tha 
8 . were wan And w. . They sear to 


ht have been spent in this co 
cheers 1 done er the erg! ese 1 I wished {Toouti 


2 the loss, if 

m look y the council” Kow a try an whale, is Yor very t. A voice voice: tabout 
8 ow, loo Ta Sergi LE You are to 
buy 88 in the cheapest market. On whit gr 8 we 


er. butt want a man who comes ) 205 shores to 
Show that he can be and ait pape is (Cheers. ] 
“T would lik ee tease I testa to thong who come, But how can 
I do so? — t reason. t sense could I make a law and restric- 
tions if while Tkeep out the laborer T let in his goods? {Cheers.] 3 
out the man who makes this slop clothing, or whatever it way Da at star 
tion prices; if [keep him from working in Shoreditch, but allo hin to work: | Tx 
at some other place, which, again, I won't name Daughter], and thence 


many other great cities of the Empire, is 


la 8 
can not do the one the other, Sec star 
4 can ot do th ons without the others 


“PROSPECTS OF MORE EMPLOYMENT. 


vi 5 8 Hear!“ 75 to do HO 
clan git maces ome mar ope, e 
with when we trade 

ie the last 5 lo so by encouraging the 
best of our athe, the which is most pro: table to us in rtion to 
its size, the trade which is increasing sra mickly, the trade w. we have 
Siroun poveri stimulate most ot y—I mean the trade with our own 

across the seas. [Cheers.] 

“Now, I turn to a different — — Industry in Liverpool, as industry in 
industry which is probabl im tant TO nen coe th e ate ered 
is no y so impo ou as the great 8 n 
industry, of which 8 is practically the pot 4 — sgn boasts it E 
self to be the sea carrier and the merchant = the world. (“Hear sae Hear!) 
Isay to those who are concerned in this great industry—I will not do you the 
injustice C£ ene you are not capable of as much patriotism or of as 
much self. ce as the working class of whom I have previously spoken— 
I say to you,as I = to them, will benefit by policy. L eres 
plain R soca Hy great cheers.) Now, Iam going further. I 


say that if I believed that this great industry 5 7 5 ipown endan; a 
my pro I should think that not only wo 5 ustified, 
but they were bound by trlotiam to resist it- ers. ] 


1 5 industry is one of 
the very greatest of our exports, thought I Mout m; ether it brat 3 
as some of our statisticians appear to it 
fift E! Ap T 


back to British Kw iow ee is ra the alien seamen, o 
8 in the purchase of one are in the nature of 


e OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 
What is the case of those who are 


et does omy S ts 

Hill. We 8 he 3 He points out on enormous progress which 

this industry has in recent years. He 

larger than any . merchant navy in the Soria: He says it is still in- 

creasing in amount, and 5 h ane I think he hopes, that it is still profitable 

to 2 who are 5 5 — + How.) 8 to oe his fig- 

5 am not dispu m. not necessary for m ee 

Spel ae every one of those statements, and every Capek the 
. Only I would like to 2 out to Me 

what, indeed, CFF these t ee a only half the 

truth. They tell what is 3 positively, but y take no note of 
it is comparative progress, and not by actual 


8 on alone can foresse the fa 

“It is not what we 1 fed now, but the question is, How long shall we 
keep it, and how much 

starts witha 


pa praga niet ed N 1 
ing, an 
don't eee 1955 I e Imust trouble you—I hate 
Gon wi afewfiguresasan 
5 of W ot I may 8 
hich Araste ht e 
hle palig spirit. to them, entered and cleared in 
forei En en eee G fe the tow ears to 1900. 
50 shi; in the same and in the same ports increased 
millioi -Fon times as much 8 to be ob- 
— 2 , the increase was veep rg Akoh he later years—that is to say, not only is 
the movement going on, but it goi onin an accelerated a Now, take 
88 end toe 15 the — 3 — ingdom from 1890 to 1892, it increased £15,- 
and British trad 


creased a little more eed 212000 
vedas, e Well, we are 8 both ways. 
ing a Then, 


in a most 


nited 
which is of Kingdon N eam ir e colonial trade, the trade with our for- 
. ö 


“OTHER ige PROGRESS. 


“I take two other facts from another source is from the Newcastle 
Chronicle. The built og the United 


this 
dom in 1902—that is, last 
year—was an increase in the 1 of 591,000 over but the onnar milt 


abroad by fo nations and our colonies—of course chiefl N na- 
tions— by io, that is to say, the building was S tons more 
abroad than it was at a year—the increase, I mean, not the 

mil They are worth consid- 


figures. 
eration. 3 lue Book. From 1890 to 1901 we are told that 
total F Sana 1,400,000, 
total increase in foreign tonnage 000, or 803,000 
mnage. I think serious Whe are de 9 to give serious 
consideration to what, at any rate, are signs. bis is the use of sa the 
house is still standing if you know that there is rot in the foundation? 
(Cheers.] What is the use of saying you are re doing ary well when you know 
ou are comparatively worse niyo A hones is the goon of Sane 
Ing ot talking about yours income-tax returns or profit on the length of your 
when you know that behind you you have galloping up at a greater 
an you can command your bitterest and severest competitors 
aod rivals [Cheers.] 
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“Now, gentlemen, what is the cause of all this? 8 
authori 91 Mr. Asquith. Mr. Asquith, from his essional knowledge, 7 
gu ughter], is able to lecture the chiefs of in m this coun 
be or manufacturers or culturists. — knows why itis 
they are go ing behind, and not in front as quickly as * Eear a He 

it is wan of l the Igal pi panies J 1 3 ce is 


5 
see ie ike oh ole of this coun- 
y trade or trades of which that is untrue it is our great in- 


man, even if 
voder—how do you 7 — — 
which a wher Aude his me 5 ne so many ee You ‘wil 
een ee ape e — ully amen 


subject. 

“When 8 yho ORAT bad a HE experience which seems 
to me to be worth rela I as at Zanzibar, on the east coast and Tw was 
told the Germans were great progress in their trade there. I said to 
the merchants whom 4 saw 8 of them English—' How is this? Is 


it that we are so far behind the Germans that you can not buy our goods any 


longer?’ And they said, ‘No, itis not. Your manufactures, perhaps, may D 
„ ved. but the reason is that the ve got 
an excellent line steamers,’ subsidized, I think, with £80,000 a year, 
whereas we have only got an inconvenient and unsa tory line, with a 
miserable subsidy of Elio or £7,000 a year, and the ers bi 

are 2.0. ͤ worth Gusting 
may not tiger nt one, but the instance, a even w quoting 
as an instance of what is going on elsewhere. 


“ DISABILITIES OF BRITISH SHIPS. 


“We have made sacrifices in many quarters of peg 
than in that which I recently visited. And now whois v e advantages 
of them? Are they to betaken from us by e to foreign 
Pale they induce a a trade which would noto 5 ya 

countries? Then, again, look at the disabilities to which ships 
9 Wo put upon them all sorts of tioas—right regulations, 
cain you—lI am aysal? the author of some of the stron; of — Were- 
quire a load line for them. We require other preca For the 
health and safety of those who go „ Whi > I say that 
is right, what do we do with the foreigners? We don't ae any load line 
oa cry Itis be dT ap te nay 50 I am told, for = English ship in your port here of 
to, oan Stag and then to have an tor come on 
ee “This won't do; this is is above your mark’—below your mark 
T suppose Lought to say laughter! you must pull out 500 tons at once.’ 
hen that steamer goes away with e tons of 

“The next ort Iam told, a foreign sh’ mp may come in not marked at all, 
and may load up its 3,500 tons, and the tons may make all the difference 
between profit and | a we allow him to haye every one of the privileges 
which we eyes to the other ships. 

Well, but these things wan nt discussion. 8 seen that Mr. Asquith, 
or Lord Rosebery, or Lord Goschen have discussed these matters; and yet it 
seems to me they oven certain amount of ine ce, at all events in Liv- 
erpool, I have teen told to-night, since I came here, of another disadvantage. 
You have to register tonnage, and the foreigner hasa different a 
vessel is registered perhaps at 1,500 tons, and the forei, 
the same at 1,000 tons, an 
dues of Is that the way to ki 

for is 8 tren 


'—who y 


i or 3 duty ot 
eers. 
to an end ee onb']. — I have one more word. 


221 um coming What 
about the 9 by py certain T countries of British trade from what is 
called the* coasting ade Hear Hear] And what about the definition 
of* which makes a vo Riga, in the Baltic, to Viadi- 
vostok, in Serato OARA voyage, or from 7 nd, . = 
cisco, on Californian coast, a coasting voyage? er.] And 
these are v which no British ships ma; herien A gha HPE te 
hand, a f ship can come in here at Liverpool, may travel all around 


our coast, ing at ev port as it or it may from here to the 
farthest end of 5 the British flag fies snd in no circumstances 
will it be placed at any disadvantage with regard to us. 

“BRITISH TRADE EXTINGUISHED. 


“Now, gentlemen, let us see how this works. A few years ago we had a 
gore wing trade with bh ena yen by ah the French. 
e thought honestly that we had 81 clear and distinct an: aor ar- 


oon would = . — ah any 6 7 


trade with on 


trade, are 
tish ships? Not one momen’ — bd 
event. It may not be me, but is that a reason why you 
hond — Ne yourselves in 3 to keep it? Hear! Heart'] Restas- 
sured if you don't take the warning tha tis written on the wall the trade will 
go, and you will never be able to recover it. 
We will take another case, a more importan that of Cuba. Cuba, 


bei ey one 355 has under 


a great island. — — 


American proas in the world, 
was, exactly lik: ed over to the care o and our 
idea was that sche conditions of trade with Cuba would 5 They 
ha ve not respected. Perhaps the Americans did not d them 
in the same sense as we do. Be that as it may, all us 
have been fruitless, and the ee Government, the en 


proposes preferen 
ferential trea 
TE 
ted 8 tes will be done in United 
how these things begin; 


Not merely that. Iam told å large trade is done between Rangoon and 
Cuba in Indian rice, and that is now done by British but the result will 
be that rice will go to New York and from there to Cuba in American sear 
And once more a portion of your trade has been 3 and because 

DAYS SENA SENERS CO FOL wat ete nce Club still holding h h 


its flag and saying, ‘ ral eater trade! See what a ma cent 
© we are and 1 in without complaints!’ Now, Isa 
that in this matter of er somasthing shoul bedone. Hear! ‘Hear! 
colonial premiers on occasion, among other resolutions besides 
the one asking us for 8 a 5 asking the British Gov- 
ernment to consider ms under as be- 
tween ourselves and our colonies on; and the premier of New Zea- 
land has already, 1 his own in which 
he recommends that the same treatmen coun- 


acceptthem. I am only — R yapos cet 5 


remedy; there must be some way of with these gentlemen to Bet 
rid of thelr unfair restrictions, and it is fr ak — power of ba: ing, it 
necessary, of retaliation, that Mr. has asked, and that I have asked 
[{‘Hear!’ l Hear’): : and, after all, if thers Di be an ap fog ree) between us what- 
soever it is onl t Igo further. L ask not in F Hear!“ 
‘Hear?], for preference for our colonies w. will bind them and us 
together. [Cheers.] 


“ SHIPS, COLONIES, AND COMMERCE. 
„Well, I have only 8 cad kon any rate, what I think would be 


the effect of my proposals. W. 8 to the shipowner a re- 
turn freight coh eich cases as Const an Surely that would be 
an enormous advan both to him bon 8 I think he would increase 


his trade with the co but I see 9 no reason whatever to be- 
lieve that he would decrease his trade with oth tries. Who can name 


man 
“I have 
wandered 


A aod the result will al 
‘And over and above these labored 


otism for wee — the ae of Liverpool = me i 
Loud cheers. ] tlemen, what is et ‘Ships, colonies, and com- 
merce." (Hear! Near ‘Hear!) Yo mere ne St ine eee a pro: t 


pend upon it, and as VV vo WER to fear 
‘or the future.” 

“T have not 3 although I have been represented as so ae 
prove that the refusal o; F an 
result. I do not eee it will noti but I look to the 


ent if, above 2 ware your colonies, now loyal and devoted 
to 1 . to 3 8 for e ba sit other 8 a 8 which they 

W. — fo Iam tol “ge are to 9 
ptr Bnd pay thon redict sooner or later empire of our dreams 
will vanish away, will leave not a wrack 


“HOLLAND'S PATE. 


FFF . 
to retain her command of the rd 

et tha week: She has tried to main 

and aln ie wit 


ment one of the most strenuous advocates in the press of the views which I 
red himself the other day that the great issue between us was no 
question, but it was a conflict between imperialism and little 
oor pr oon meh iy ge He is a little Englander. Laman imperialist 
[cheers], and the conflict is between us. I know that. 
Now, this is the tremendous and the present issue. You are called upon 
in this generation, and with greater responsibility than ever before. It ison 
ge decision that this tremendous issue rests—the balance hangs. But I 
ow what your forefathers would have said. I know what they did. I 
know how they endured burdens and sufferings to which our sacrifices—if, 
indeed, 5 there be- are as ocean; and know 
the: iih, with Ireland 
y 
ves bravely h the 
poleon, [Cheers.] I ask. 
Matze cack to thelr? It is a mere trifle. Wia tor us to the 
fruits of the vay that they have won. I commend 3 
ao and if, 3 we are called upon to give up some antiquated and, 
called upon 2 — * l i sh wr that ne etn a eg t W 
or more et us show prosperi not co 
ea fap pao it has not our nerve or destroyed our fiber.” 


The right Fight honorable gentleman resumed his seat, having spoken exactly 


an hour and 
On the motion of Mr. J. B. rot esa (chairman Liberal Constitutional So- 


to his country and The y indorses the view held 
by His jesty’s Government that the time arrived fora reconsideration 
of the fiscal policy of the United Ki to secure for the benefit 
of eee T treatment from fore 
coun s FWT sirable to bind the Em 
more closely together o adoption o mu ‘erences 

try and the colonies.” [i N 
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[From the London Daily Telegraph.] ‘Hear! ‘Hear!’] I think they have really proceeded in a more sci sntific way 
„ eee , OORS PA: A teenie ther tie ate T 5 rhe in — 5 ch 
Mr. Chamberlain, who on rising was received with loud cheers, said: they carry their doctrines—they have K doctrine itself when they 
say: ‘If we allow you to come into our country and sell your goods and make 
a profit, then we exper u to contribute toward the e: of our Gov- 
thea with vepard $0 perteular Cotes; tes i sonia be rth carryi ring fe 
ns rega ut it wo wo 

further—I should like to know how much each article that is produzed in 


which this 

been received distinguished and representative com . Iam glad, 
my lord ai that in your remarks you included my wife [cheers] is the 
compliment which you have paid me. It is true that I was a little peat 


“PRICES UNDER RISING TARIFFS. 
„Well. in of this argument about taxes be d by the con- 
sumer, Lord Goschen devoted himself chiefly to the 9 of his 
theorꝝ compared with others, and in the case of flgures they certainly showed 


the re tative character of this assembly, it is not the least part of the 
compliment you have paid me that it is essentially a civic compliment. 
Sers. 
“T have had a long experience of political life. It is nearly a quarter of a 
28 I severed myself from municipal work, and nobody ever heard 
me in that period utter a word depreciatory of the service which those ren- 
der to the country who help toward the good government of the towns in 
which they live. Although I have filled many pontons of great honor and 
of some dignity, after all there is no honor thst I have ever had in my life to 
which I look back with greater pleasure than the honor I enjoyed when, for 
three years, I was mayor of a great provincial town. [Cheers.] Iam aware, 
sir, that your 8 is for the time a neutral one. Politics in a party sense 
are, and ought to be, absolutely excluded [. Hear!“ Heart], and I myself feel 
that it would be in the worst of bad taste if I were to take the opportunity 
which you have afforded me to treat of any subject of purely party contro- 
Vv or to treat of any subject at all in a party spirit. [Cheers.] 
But in the course of the great discussion in which the whole nation is en- 
I for one absolutely refused to treat the matter as a party one. 
Cheers.) As far as I am concerned, I will never lend myself to the idea that 
any question which, like this, touches every single member of the commu- 
nity can be or ought to be treated as being a mere matter between the outs 
and the ins—a mere matter as to which or which section should form 
the Government and the administration of country. [Cheers.] And I 
am DEPP to think that while, on the one hand, some of my best party friends, 
some of those with whom I have been most intimately connected during the 
last few years, have felt themselves compelled to differ from me on this point, 
on the other hand, the most distinguished of my opponents and an enormous 
multitude of those who upon any ordinary political question would undoubt- 
edly give their votes — — me are nevertheless in this matter willing to 
give to me a favorable consideration. [Cheers.] 


“WHO BEARS THE TAXATION? 

“Now, among my opponents, among those who differ from me, is . 
rs 

ed 


The factors are so complicated; you can get figures that all men acce 
at — discussion. You can only take figures as 
illustrative of your argument. Ihave been looking at this question and tak- 
figures which be 


taxes. 
“Iam going to ask yon to listen 72... Sek me. Take, in 
the first e, the case of France. Now, before 1878 the duty then on corn 
ls. Id. per quarter, and that continued for five years. I take five years 
asa cient period for comparison. In the five 8 1878 to 1882, when the 
duty on corn was only Is. jd., the price was 49s. 10d. In the next five years, 
after the duty was raised to 128. the price fell to 37s. gd. That is to say, 
the duty was lls, 1 and the price fell by 12s. 7d. [Laughter.] Well, that 
is not conclusive. Of course, it may be because the price of corn fell all over 
the world, and therefore I must compare with the country in which there 
was no duty, namely. England. Now, what was the casein England? You 
compare the price in France with the price in England: the excessive price 
in France when the duty was 18. id. was 4s. 10d. But in the period when the 
duty was 12s, au the excess rose from 4s. 10d. to 9s., in other words, an in- 
crease of IIS. 2d. on the duty only increased the comparative price in this 
country by 4s. 2d., and 7s. of the erence, therefore, or 60 per cent, must 
have been paid by the fore r. If my figures are correct there can be no 
doubt that, as the result of the argument, nce did not pay the full excess 
of duty, but only 4s. 2d. out of the excess of lls. 


“SHARE BORNE BY THE FOREIGNER. 


“Now, take Germany. A rise of duty took place in 1885, a rise of duty of 
4s. Aid. The average price fell during the three years 83. 6d. below the aver- 
of the previous duty. That again is due to the general fall in the price ot 
wheat. Butin the United Kingdom for exactly the same iod the price 
fell 10s. Td., or 2s. Id. more than it fell for Germany. In er words, an in- 
crease of 4s. Ad. on the 8 only increased the comparative prices by 2s. Id. 
and 2s. 3id., or more than Dor cent increase must have been paid by the 
foreigner. The argument is the same and the result is the same in Sweden. 
The duty was increased 8s. — uarter in 1883, and prices rose about 1s. 
6d. a quarter. In the United ingdom it fell 2s. 6d. during the same time 
that it rose ls. 6d. in Sweden. The difference in the comparative prices was 
4s.; the difference in the duty was 88. 10d. Accordingly 4s. 10d. oft 
or 55 per cent, was 8 the foreigner. I apologize for putting these de- 
ol’ ‘No!"], but I think they are important and justify my 
Hear!’ Hear!“] If I am correct—my figures are correct, my 
argument is correct—then facts exactly vindicate the doctrine of the 
modern economists, Professor Ashworthand fessor Nicholson, and amon, 
the older economists John Stuart Mill and the late Professor Seton, all o 
n 


friend, my old opponent, formerly one of the most distinguished mem 
of your city—I mean Lord Goschen. But ofall my opponents none has treat 
this matter in a more moderate, in a more scientific, and in a more impartial 
spirit. On a former occasion we differed, but I think it a good a y that 
on that occasion I proved to be right and he proved to be wrong. I hope the 
same thing may occur in. There is one pleasure I have in dealing with 
en, and that iš that, like m Be is a man of business, and that 
enables him to do what no man of ess can fail to do, and that is to ap- 
preciate the arguments he has got to answer; and when I read his speeches I 
understand what he means, and I know that he has understood what I meant. 
In the speeches and addresses he has given there are many matters which 
are scientific questions, and on which it is impossible for me to speak ina 
great popular au . where figures and scientific a ent can not pos- 
sibly be properly appreciated. But here I think myself Fastified in referring 
to them once more. 
Now. one of the principal foundations of Lord Goschen's arguments was 
the doctrine—which, I is an antiquated doctrine in more senses than 
one—the doctrine, that is, of some of the older economists, that you can not 
put any tax whatever upon imports without — it entirely upon the con- 
sumer. n 


„I think myself that that ent of practically 
by the modern rtsof science [‘ Hear!’ ‘Hear!'}, but, at the same 


z Lord t. 
know, asupporterof therecent tion duty oncorn. He supported 
as a permanent widening of the of our het ed but he has Been Gon: 
sidering the subject since, and told his audience the other day that the taxes 


was absolutely imperceptible, but it must have ere—somehow or | I think is really of great importance, and isat the bottom of the real dif- 
another the consumer must have felt it. Well. I will say, in the p ference between myself and those whocall themselves ‘free fooders.’ Ihope, 
t Goschen would devote great talents for the benefit of | not what the Duke of 3 all his great practical common 


cause such a misleading appellation applied to those whose leaders were the 
men who, during our 1 have done more to tax the food of the peo- 
ple than all the rest o a 

tience. But what is the principle upon which these free fooders proceed? It 
has never been so 3 sta before, and to my mind it is ing apps | 
wrong, and accounts for a great number of the mistakes we have made, an 
ought to be dismissed from our nets L Hear!“ ‘Hear!’] It is, to be put 
ina few words, that a tax upon f or a tax zon anything else—imports, 
I mean to say—is perfectly justifiable if it is a oy, for revenue pur- 
poses. If the tax only benefits the exchequer, and does not do a begen 
worth ot pood to any other living besides, then it is a good tax: but if 
incidentally, or even directly, as fs proper and necessary purpose, it bene- 
fits any interest in this country or any tradein this country, if it benefits the 
whole country and carries forward the great ideal of imperialism to which 
so many of us attachso much importance—if it has any of these incidental 
advan then letit be utterly condemned; it is anathema; itis not worthy 
of consideration by any true follower of Mr. Cobden. [Cheers.] 


“AN OLD, BAD DOCTRINE. 


“Now, I call that a preposterous doctrine. {Cheers.] My methods and 
anything else may be quite wrong, but my object is simply this: I want to 
establish a scientific taxation for a taxation which, in any ore, isa taxa- 
tion in its most brutal and arbitrary form. [Cheers.] this comes from 
that old, bad doctrine of laissez faire, which was the bottom of the whole 
polisy of the free traders in times before we appreciated our position as & 
great im 5 It is to my mind an utter misapprehension 
of the duty of a Bri Government to say that so long as it only taxes the 
People so ong as it only taxes the money out of their pockets, and so long as 
ts operatus are not, indeed, imperceptible, bnt are as burdensome as ey 
can made, then you may give it 5 support without hesitation; but if, 
on the contrary, the 1 a country considers itself as though it 
were the directors an of a great onara toa nd as though the 
interests of every one of the holders were part of its duty, as though it 
to givea eye to ev C 
but throughout the world, and that wherever it can give a turn to assist i 
own people and promote its own interests there it is upon immediately 


h 
me tax and the house tax, which, so far as Ican judge, are quite sufficiently 
appreciated. (Laughter. 
“ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 


“But I don’t think an argument which is based upon the im ibility 
of the tax, which tries to prove the existence of some! whi ‘ou can not 
see, which 8 — ag which you can not rte pe € oe think that an 
argument o; ind is a v werful argument against a change which 
may be desirable on other Bet hr and I would also point out that any such 
argument is entirel „ not only to all the scientific doctrines of other 
countries, but to a ractice and present opinion of other countries. 
Now, you, gentlemen, in the course of your b ess, have ipe to 


change of policy, 


that, with further experience, we should review our fiscal , and, at the 
—.— time, a determination on their part not to resent A singe a, 


‘pression of 
against the policy, but of a desire that in each case they should be 
to meet the policy, and to meet it, if possible, by concessions which will re- 
move much of the difficulties with which we have now to contend. [Cheers.] 
But—and this is my particular point—you will find underlying these nego- 
tiations that every one of these countries believes if they do not meet us ina 
reciprocal and if, therefore, we are forced to upon them 
to put duties upon their goods, that it is they, and not the Bri consumer, 
who will have to pay the duty. 6 

Now, I should think that that is a point w. we ought to keep in mind. 
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tervene, then we are to be told that such a government is unworthy of 
8 . all those chancellors of th 
“Now, sir, ve r ose Ts 2 exc 
q 


to whom I have referred. Ihave great respect 
1 them to one ter than all of them. Ia from Sir 
icks-Beach, from Sir 4 5 Harcourt, and from Mr. Ritchie to 
one greater than all. Ta to Mr. Gladstone himself. e Was 
a man of whom, I y Liverpool can never be otherwise d. 
J Many of you who: were ey oy poli op to him and 
as our leader believe 


many of us 9 ware one time 
5 a made great mistakes, but none of us 
nity ce ability, he proud position as one ot the most Honor- 
ey most iis causa h most generous of British statesmen. [Cheers.] I am not, I 
need scarcely say, going to claim Mr, Gladstone as one who would have been 
in favor of the am putting before you. I do not there is any 
use in. FF have done in 
new circumstances; but if I am asked, [think the high ga fay el 
Mr. Gladstone wend never have been able to d detach himself fro 

ideas which he so long ente: and N 
between protection and free trade. Lonly appeal to him as a great master 
of the underlying principles of finance. I Will apply his principles as I 
please. I claim him as an authority upon the principles, me SETER rin- 
ciples, T say; he was entirely opposed to this ne w doctrine of taxation, ta 
to be as reasonable and wise . — it pe no good to any 

Tring — 5 except so ——— it brings money into the public exchequer. 


“ CHEAPENING OF BREAD, 
1 Gladstone made a remarkable speech in pene! 2 bu in 

Kopan toread the whole quotation: which bears this subject 
nse I attention. The whole subject an 


EA 


the best method of giving reli 
R EE by th 


of good, you should rather oO poke — . — 3 which can Ee aee the | that 


maximum of employment.’ 

when. the anticorn law. EGIA ea wi aspasod. What 

. ae 5 aes of ite pear A ate und 
ou have ere oue penny or the 

88 some cles consumed by 88 classes; it is that you have set more 

free the course of trade; cig that Son rg put inaction the process that gives 


ite be anid “th thathas 


ae the widest feld and — r 2 = remuneration 1 — labor. 
e great change in corn laws. may even possi mbted 
8 up to this time you have given themcheaper bread; at best itis but 
& trifle cheaper than before. The rege however, is comparatively imma- 
terial, but you bene created n regular steady trade. that trade you 
have created a corresponding demand in the commodities « Aen mere 85 
the ucers, their 8 an tial and princi hey are 
production, and iti ges the 33 
commodities, tha 


ened the main benefit th 


t reduction i in the price of fi 
sono compareiiva but bag et 


the TE 

„„ A 8 A it 
working y off the duties on sugar an it was 
his object—I am not quoting his words, but he id Nor 1 won't bangt 
them so much by that. You must use 5 vou hay to of in 


order to increase emp n onin uction the means 
of purchasing commodities 2 gou sai He to take off Sae utia 
on sugar and tea. What did he do? Nin the fires place, he took off the au 
paper, the excise duty. the home duty, and it is most interesting to read iat 

tofhisspeeeh. Lonly read it the other day, when 1 
f was curious to the saia lan as I have used 
1 that t be supposed to heat lucers of paper 
the country mills that I thought eg — in the future be dur corn. 
We had to do anything we could to 


the country people on the land and 
‘aoa to crowd into the > Sowa to compete with the artisan. 


“MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE. 


“That was one use that was made of the mon 6 
second use was this: T To prepare for the defit which heanti in conse- 
quence of the a treaty with. Pans sbe on w. we reduced 


might reduce her duties on 


goods in order that she 
i agen nota ‘erential treaty. 
treaty—that was t 


oa E 
engate] hfe nampa bene T E, It was a 


ted—bnut it was also a preferential eee eee the articles upon 
which we reduced our duty were, 3 articles which no one else 
made. When we reduced the duties on claret and y, how did 


tried to make a second treaty with France after one 
did the French say to this? They ssid, Tou have given, 
tinue to give, under gt gt Policy, ead tren 


e other power: 
Kart ‘ou had Janrning to ofer you would give it to everybody as 
circumstances, 


ther to give. If 
well as to us. Under th is it reasonable that we should 


when they are completed. ates are ohen of no rh don conser What for in- 
stance, is ee of a most - favored: nation clause in a treaty between 
Germany and Russia, in which Germany gives a preference to poian a 
——— ot * and in which she gives the same erence to English 
(Laughter.] But thatadvantage is not at present felt except in 

nd. In many other ways I might illustrate that of the question. 

“I have said enough about the two propositions, and I wish to question the 
tion that a tax fag any. Maent r y borne by theconsumer 

the a ee tit is the ... ADO every 

t the immediate increase in exch ogur. Now, Iwill come 

to what, Sent abet ale the most important point of all in this discussion: I, at 


any rate, should never have raised this new 
thrown m 


i oa workin 


essen 1 
eee pa p nipa pa responsi 
That is the 


23 


discussion, should never have 
into hota titi ra i all that it — 4 — — if T had E 
= own personal EE Hearn] by the responsibility 
Vind towed the aplominn administered so iong: Hear!“ 
Rearp iti had not feltin 8 that experiencgand respo 
that the whole future of the Em nded upon you being ready toreview - 
our policy, I should have left uring fiscal: questions, so far as they 
the immediate ihia of the United Kingdom, to my descendants, 
. — — But it is because the two great objects to which my whole public 
eee the first place, the amelioration of of the con dition of 
„Hear!“ “Hear! and, in the second 2 8 
rec o arer ire pas eer! ‘Hear!’), on which Tbelleveour tn- 
7 — eee La att — . ory e 
on“ at any rate, wi ve my c any con- 
test of this magnitude. x 5 


"COBDEN. AND: THE COLONIES, 


In reference to this second a most important pointe is in to 

85 V a be don't say 
boy erg o Ə free ers Was an anti- im Ww. on’t sa; 

3 ba mage CTT, ad which colored all I that the If you 


brotiler: "he colonial nial system with all te dazzling appen 
er: The co ran 
be got rid of — of!“ Is that the object of 2 [phones 
‘at nover bo got Hd of exempt h loveen. the bonds which Areo ay boo 
gradually loosen bonds which uni: colonies. 
to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest, 
“When — any to this letter—no doubt Iread 
Jas as in astonished as an 


Weare posed upon 


the 
ar old but the Empire of which po area parè Dw gr 
a future—a joint future—which we share with them, which. will be greater 
— neta back. 
“I thank 
3 es 


men of a revived ner Deae Do has bee ree midst by one 
3 1 ppily connected with the pros- 
he gg d welfare and the best q tos of te Bolten Hume 

Harold Rathbone ame bo congra altai upon his sui and indeed. 


meere great pleasure to 3 


t 
ay © n 
bility of Mr. Harold Wee the coat one of my old friends and the 


Derby Mayorand Lad 
Mayoress,” which was hi x eere i 
balcony overloo! the 


Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain a: appeared on 
ings Mr. and Afra Coamboriain apy th great —— by a vast crowd. 


SPEECH. IN ST. GEORGE'S HALL, ae 28. 


In reply to the address with which he was Se George's Hat, 
3 . 
ee numerous 


from no poe more than the workin: 
upon whose . 3 the lite 


being 
expected in appreciation of my services, but you have eccompanied the 
with this beautiful casket, a 8 ou have nadie: that gift in terms so graceful 
E 


“Believe me, the prediction Alderman Salvi ge has made will 
fulfilled. I shall val Hya ana ey children will 
GROND, but for all that it 


(Cheers. 
mission t I have ertaken. Tshould doubt no longer. Hear!“ ‘Hear!’ j 
Wherever I have been—in in the North of England, here in Liver- 
pool—I have found the same feeling; Ihave noted what I have never noted 
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before, although, as you know, I have been somewhat active as a speaker 
from goiitiont ts more than a mere 


have to be f 
Ladies an te this generous sp 
which hitherto fully recognize? I think it is to two 
things. In the first place, to the belief which I think undoubtedly obtains 
that in this cam not only am I sincere, but that I have no personal ob- 
ject toserve. [Cheers.] That is one advan of advancing years. [Laugh- 
.J. When one is young, whatever may be truth of the matter, one is 
ted with a burning ambition to arrive quickly at some high and impor- 
tant tion. When one approaches more nearly to the end of one's useful- 
ness No!“ ‘No!’],more nearly [laughter], then one, at all events, is spared 
these unkind and unnecessary suggestions, and it becomes evident even to 
those who on other occasions have been most bitter that it can not be with 
any unworthy motive of that kind that one leaves one’s own armchair and 
one’s fireside in order to carry the torch or the cross throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. [Cheers.] 


“WEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


“That is the first reason, but the second really resides in the subject itself. 
This is different from ordinary subjects. A great number of our ques- 
tions interest no doubt very por sections of the people. There is one 

which always interests people, and that is what government 

hold office. FN nat interests them intensely, although they 
know perfectly well, so far as their ordinary life is concerned, it would not 
matter much what government held office. But in this case it is different. 
For good or for evil, for better or for worse, this question is going to touch 
von all. There is nota man, whether he is a Radical or whether he is a Lib- 
eral, or whether he is a Liberal-Imperialist, or a Free Fooder, or a Free 
Trader, or whether he is a Conservative, or a Tory, or a Liberal-Unionist, 
and I might go on for five minutes more tiaughter|—it matters to every one 
of them what is the solution to be found of the lem which I have brought 
tit matters more to you, to 
than it does to 


can never, 
hter], address any meeting in 
which workingmen predominate without tellin; them they should address 
themselves mainly and chiefly to the question whether or not the proposals 
which I make to them will increase theiremployment. Of one thing Iam 

mite certain, and that is that if nothing is done their employment will 
decrease. and the effects of that will be felt upon your oo pega your 
wages, upon your comforts, all that 805 value, the standard of living—you 
yourselves are even better able to judge than I. 

“Now, I often think that the economists who deal with this question, the 
gentlemen who treat of the science of wealth, forget altogether the differ- 
ence between wealth and happiness. It is quite ible to be rich and not 
happy. That is possible for the individual, and it is equally possible for a 
nation; and it is conceivable that you might be tanght scientifically how this 
nation can be made richer, and at the same time Psd might leave out of 
account the fact that in becoming richer it would become worse and less 
happy. Itisoften said, ‘In these foreign protected countries, whose example 

u wish us to follow, the workingmen are less well off than our own.“ Well, 
Thaye two things to say about that. In the first place I am not quite so cer- 
tain of the fact as the political economists are, who measure happ y 
wealth. Itisquite conceivable that the fo: workman might he earning 
less wages and yet might be getting more for his wages in one way or another 
than you do, but that is altogether asiđe. My first remark is this, that at all 
events improvement as measured b has been, on the whole 
greater in the case of the foreigner than it has been here. L Hear Hear!“ 


“THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. 


“The improvement in the condition of some of the foreign wor ple, at 


any rate, has been more rapid than the improvement of the condition of the 
working ple of this country, and I ask Pas where will you find in any 
other ci country in the world as much money spent on paw in 


proportion as there is here? Hear“ Hear“! Where will you find a states- 
man, an economist, an a Fh one man in any other convingi to tell you 
that one-third of the tion is on the verge of hunger, as H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has told you, on the authority, as he says, of certain in- 

uirers? I think his figures are exaggerated C Hear! ‘Hear!’], but I think 
there is a great deal too much of truth in them, and I think we can not prop- 
erly measure the present position of the working classes of this ees BT 
the sort of returns which the political economists provide for us, and whi 
deal only with the highest class of workmen. 

“They never deal with the amount of employment which each ee 
man has. They deal with the average rate of wages, which is quite different. 
I was told the other day that the of dock laborers in Live: lare fair 

Yes; that may be; but does the dock laborer in Liv always get 
continuous emplo: t? [‘No!*] And if he does not get continuous employ- 
ment, what does it matter how high the are? Suppose a dock laborer 
were Boa 158. a day, why 23 y. would say, ‘Magnificent;* and that 
would appear on the returns, and would 1 wages. Vet if 
the dock 2 aN had a Saturday morning's work in the week, he and 
his family would be 
eon I am not sa 


ere are some try 

try that the whole thi isa ob — 

and thatif they can only 

more es gon leg that it wo 

everyone who has paid any attention to the condition of trade and industry 

knows tha He knows that if ygu do not give the 

Senne Fee ment Wil goo. On 
ca elsewhere, an run the emp! en go . 

the aie tin this world << 


Well, now, I say 
more employment. 
“TRADES FILCHED AND STOLEN. 


“There has been a statement made again and again that in sa’ this I 
am thinking only of the export trade and that I take no note of the home 


trade, which is much more im 
of business can 
sow coer to conceive. I have said 2 É the 

ve times, at least, as large as the 


have the export trade in addi L 
per ne hat Ta i — 25 7 rege., body. Y 

But w. o say is, youare every of your . Yeuare 
being hitin your foreign trade; fate being reduced. And you “i being hit 
in the home trade, too. What is the meaning hat is the result, Ishjuld 
rather say—of the facts that are pouring in upon us of industries that are 

gor industries that are going? If vou can show me that when an indus- 

has left this country it is because we can no longer, under any fair cir- 
cumstances, compete with the foreigners—well, I suppose I might be sorry, 
but I might say this isa natural course; we must bear withit. But when 1 
see these industries not leaving us because we are no longer capable of at- 
tending to them, but filched from us [cheers], stolen by unfair means, then 
Task you, as I have asked wor en in other parts of the country, How 
long are yo going to take it lying down? [Loud and prolon cheers. } 

„Now, let us see what is going on. In each neighborhood I go to I inquire, 

and Iam prepared to state the resultsof my inquiries, inorder that they ma 
be jud upon the spot where people know much more about them thant 
do. Iam told that within very recent years down tothe present time a ver: 
considerable and important watch e has been established at Prescot. 
am told that at this moment, or within the last few months, an American 
salesman has come over here, it is said, with 17,000 or 20,000 watches, and that 
he is 2 to offer them at any price he can get for them. Well. why 
does he do that? Because the great watch manufacturers in America have 
agreed together that they will not reduęe their production, but that they will 
psd a home price that will satisfy the market there, and having done 


ey will go on manufacturing, keeping all their workmen at work. and 
if there 2 any surplus they will dump it [anoa in the only country which 
is ous enough, generous enough, foolish enough to allow it. 


[Cheers.] 
“RUINED BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 

“Now, follow that out a little. Suppose that is taking place. What is 
going to happen? These watches are sold at any price below the cost at 
which the British workin: n could not possibly make them, even if he ac- 
cepts half Meanwhile the Prescot works have to take lower prices 
and do what they can, and have to turn off workmen, and if that goes on 
long enough—it depends upon the good pleasure of our friends the Ameri- 
cans whether it does—if it on long enough the Prescot works will close, 
the whole of their trade be gone; and then those of you who have been 
buying in the cheapest market, and bu American watches, what do you 
think you will have to pay for your watches when there is only one place 
from which you can get them, when there is no 1 5 5 any home competi- 
tion, when you are dependent absolutely upon the prices that the Waltham 
24 chooses to make them at? You won't gain in the long run in this. 

y at the same time, I don't blame anyone as long as our present system 
is continued. I don't blame anyone who buys his watches where he can, and 
provided he gets a good quality at lower prices; I blame the policy of this 


upon it—half the value; and i 
wate 


ble. 
“Ts there any reasonsimilar to that which affects the question why we can 
ttles? That trade has . ; Iwill not say de- 
late glass. It is a great industry at Werrington. 
St. Helens.“] Yes; it is a great industry at St.Helens. It wus also 
a very great industry in the immediate neighborhood of Birmingham. I be- 
lieve that all the plate-glass works—atall events, all butone—have been closed. 
The plate-glass industry ong 20,000 English workmen. Now, that is all 
gone. mel’] But why: 6 foreigners put on duties upon plate glass, 
but rising to the enormous duty of 0 per cent. Therefore there is 
no ce of our sending oof plate glass into other countries: but there is 
nothing whatever to prevent them from arranging among themselves to 
charge a profitable price enough to cover their fixed expenditure on the sale 
of plate g in the United States of America, and then send all the surplus 
into this country below cost price. 


“LOSS OF SKILLED EMPLOYMENT. 


There is one more case, and this is Warrington. [Laughter.] You onha 
tolaugh at me, for, indeed, Tam very much obli tomy friend forcorrecting 
me before. But this really is the case of a Warrington industry, because it 
is the case of wire. It is the case of a Manchester industry also. I remember 
great wire works at Manchester, and there are great wire works in other 
parts of the country. But here is a curious contrast, a most impressive con- 
trast. Twenty-five years ago Warrington alone, one single town alone, ex- 
ported more wire than the whole make of wire in Saray and now German: 
exports more wire than the whole make of 1 (‘Shame!*] All righ 
ut why ‘shame’? pan hter and cheers.) If there arè any foreign members 
of the Cobden Club here [laughter] a will shock them very much indeed. 
They say, What do youcomplain of? You have cheap food.’ What do you 
compen of? they say: you have things like this wire, glass, these watches; 
you have them very cheap.“ You say, ‘But we have no money to buy them 
With.“ [Cheers and laughter.] Ah, I do not know what they would say to 
that. ought to say that is the great glory of the doctrine which you 


lost all those trades, truly; you are losing others; but there is something that 
remains. Ise.” Yes; an 
what do they do! Here isa man who makes a watch. For that he requires 
fini f be obtained after 
eare of wor 
e moment the watch trade ceases, or does not continue to empir the same 
gift that is 
wit away, todestroy it; he 
has laborer, or to sweep the streets; an: 
if afterwards we restore to him his trade he would be no longer able to take 


down in- 
sare on the 
verge of hunger; and I say the personal equation of suffering which all this 
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transfer of trade involves is the sort of which political economists never | who differ from me have not taken the trouble to read contemporaneous ac- 
think of at all Hear Hear] and the Co’ Club treats it as if it were of no | counts given, not indeed by prejudiced protectionists, but by free traders 
consequence. Itis, I say, of the utmost consequence. Ishouldsaythat when | th ves, in regard to this new and Sy ote movement. Now, Lask you 


count the es that have been reduced to misery, all the heart- | what is the view that has been placed before you by the opponents of ony. 

i mall the suffering that ban been. caused by these changes to the indi- | change? I want to state their case as fairly as I can, and I think this isa 
vidual, when you think of the honest men who have gone to the workhouse | statement of it. They have either represented to you, or they haye led you 
and can never be brought again to the ranks of continuous labor—when you | to infer, that 3 — e time of protection this country was continually de- 


think of all these things, then, I say, even if the prosperity were reached, it | clining, until it a state of unexampled misery and destitution. Not 
would have been dearly purchased. [‘Hear!’ "Hear! } only in those days were ere le on the verge of hunger, but, according to 
“CYCLES OF GOOD AND BAD TRADE. this theory, they were actually paing starved. 3 vou to ve 

that this state of things was due wholly to the corn laws, to the high price of 


“The trade of this country runs in cycles. We haye had five or six years and to protection. 
exactly “ i 

when, but it will come—when there will bea cycle of bad trade. Then the | eye Then they have — Jpn to be a 2 ee Sonat 9 

s which I dread and fear will be accentuated in their influence upon the | for all the people; destitution no + Fe existed; we entered upon a eof 

working classes of this country. 1 will be more people un- great and universal prosperity, wholly due to the alteration in our fiscal sys- 

in the shape of surplus Begs wor tem. Now, I believe no one ¢an contradict that statement of the case as it 

and more misery of every kind. As these things | has been put before you. Iam afraid that it has been accepted without in- 


a qi 
under which state of things is possible. Why should you be afraid? ular delusion. [*Hear!’ ‘Hear!’ ere is one answer to that—a general 
— — Tam wrong; suppose that, in common with 99 out of 100 of the whole | Anpwer. but I it is 3 If it were true. it protection U 
civ: and starvation, and if free trade in- 


world, I am wrong, and the pure free traders, or free importers, | brought with it destitution and misery 
fe is perfectly evident that the adoption of these evitably brought with it prosperity and progress—how do our opponents ac- 
e 


other countries, our German competitors, our French competitors, our Italian | adopted protection has, in recent years at any rate, progressed much more 

— our Russian competitors, our Swedish competitors, are all doing | rap diy, h much greater proportion, than we, the free-trade country of the 

55 Therefore it can not Sean. alteration such as I propose that will make worl I do not say they have progred in consequence of pro 

e difference against us which the professors you to believe, es | tection is necessarily ruinous, that free trade necessarily implies prosperi 
countries can have a protectionist system infinitely more severe than any- | is absolutely disposed of by the facts which are known 5 N ty, 
thing I 5 sovas 5 e that I t to — — ene st i which 7 ble i 
ess. Surely you need no canbe Ear Sag figs eers X 

which after all — y involves, if it involves anyth ng, this 8 “GREAT BRITAIN SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

of taxation from certain kinds of to certain other kinds of fi and this “Now, putting aside the ral answer, Iam going to deal with the mat- 

small protection foreign manufactured 9 I think, can be | ter from its historical 3 it true that at the time when free trade was 
these goods are im- | introduced, and the corn laws were repealed, we were in a state of destitu- 

this country. [Cheers.] I admit that sometimes I almost feel | tion and misery and starvation? Is it true that, under the protection which 

down in the scale of nations or los- 


3 re 
because I believe it to be trues that Lask you to make this change for your — its prosperity and josing its trade? No, gentlemen, absolutely no. 


own good, for the good of the Empire, and that you will not be called exact reverse wasthe case. In the years 3 ing of the corn 
for any sacrifice. Ideclare to you I wish I could say that you would be | laws, and I would take especially the years from 1530 to , there wasa time 
n for a sacrifice. of great rity in this country under protection. I don't mean to sa 


ST dalare would rather speak to ou kere, and a to you as English- | that the country was as tor as rich as it is now, but comparatively wi 
men, and ask you whether you are no 9 do what your fathers would | other nations it occi a better position Hear!“ Hear!']; comparatively 
have done, and what, in fact, they did do—[{cheers]|—whether for some great | with other nations it was absolutely in the rank. It had won and con- 

in which, indeed, you might have no immediate mal or squalid | quered under tection absolute 8 the commercial remacy 
terest there} £0 won res ei may yet be willing make a sacrifice | of the world. (Cheers.] Atthat time, although trade was less than it isnow— 
for great imperial results. [Cheers. en we talk of empire, and that is but so was the population—although trade was less than it is now, it was 
the satisfactory thing in this dise , we rise to a higher plane; then we | increasing with a rapidity, a proportionate rapidity, which has seldom been 
are not thinking of ourselves, we are not thinking only whether a g | exceeded since. 
here or a farthing there isa matter ot moment to us. We are thinking, in the But in 1841 we had in this country one of those crises which occur in every 
first piace, of our „of the of which we are proud, and which we de- | country from time to time, whether they be teotionist or whether they 
sire to continue. eare of our present, in order that we need not | befree trade. We hada time of bad trade, th small employment. It was 
ashamed, and may hold up our heads assons of se who have gone before | not brought about by 3 it was not brought about by the dear loaf— 
us. V we are thinking of our chil and | for in that period the was much cheaper than it has been many times in 
our children’s children, to whom we wish to leave unimpaired and intact the | many years since the abolition of the corn laws—but it was bro ht about by 
great inheritance which our fathers left to us.” [Loud cheers.] i which you all will understand. We had become the workshop 


circumstances 
— of the world; we had been ve rous; we were i our produc- 
tion rapidly, and we oustri ped 5 8 Foreign countries 
è 


[From the Scotsman.] were ina poorcondition; ty dered by narya 
SPEECH OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AT BIRMINGHAM, NOVEMBER 4. into w. I will = enter Bow and th vere a to rake 3 surplus 
was recei grea usiasm sing- | Our productions, and so many of our mills and factories on short 
berlain, who ee ws t enth and the timeor were 5 ou have all known in your on — 


af ‘sa J Fello experience, 
ing of 12 He's a Cae 9 EMEN: I thank you for the welcome “There was great want of employment—the one critical thing in all this 
that you have given me. Iam glad to be amongst my own people. [{Cheers.] pened . — Gu re id misery, and — great 
It is now almost exactly six months since, in addressing my own constitu- — d 1842. to which ane ee 8 Fs weenie 

ency in the town hall, I called their attention to our relations with our Saturday! DNO waon, 8 . 7 = Servet on 
„ on — ad them, I invited them, said that at that time he was at school at Preston, and he had been, I under- 


to a discussion. I inyited them to consider whether the time had not come 
when some modification of these conditions would be necessary and desirable, | Stood him to say, a witness of riots in which some of the people, 8 shot 


It was not for the first time that I had spoken on the subject. down by the military. He went on to say that nothin 

“But then I was fresh from a visit to some of our ran where I | ha since. That is a very small matter, but I think his memory de- 
had had theo of intercourse with man tatives of colonia] | ceives him, because I think in later times—I have not had time to check it; 
opinion, not only South African opinion, but that of our Australian and Ca- I believe he was 3 3 ple were shot down ina Mid- 


colonies, and I desired particularly to press u my friends and | land mining district, m wasappointed by the Govern- 
supporters my own deep feeling of the pic Be im nce 2 the imme- ment to inquire into the circumstances. 
diate urgency of the question. Hear“ ‘Hear!’] Much has happened since “THE CHARTISTS AND THE FREE TRADERS. 


then [laughter and cheers], some of it painful, some of it eminently satisfac- “But, after all, as I have said, that is really not relevant to the sub 

tory, gid inthe tam T that much ughter.] The point is that the riots in 1841 and 1842 to which Sir Witham 
larger aa ience w. T Ways ek De ina a An SCs SIC NG SE, pong setare and which he apparently wishes his audience to think 
that t ö my appeal, ; at y ATO 6 were due to the corn laws, were due to en were due to nothing of 
tion, that they have re: to treat it as the idea or on of a mad- the kind. They were due to something absolutely different. They were in- 
man [laughter], as some of my opponents thought it to be Ad en and | stigated by the leaders of the Chartists in those days, and the (artists in 


that even those o ents themselves have been so far converted that whereas those bsol ze 
before the rded the matter as one not worthy of a moment's considera- | tion. a sworo meaner o 8 5 sf Pe pe 
tion, they have since been speaking of nothing else. [Laughter and cheers.] | that agitation. They la wi spare them. They said ost as bad things 


“THE WORKING-CLASS VIEW. of them as m: ments say of me. [Laughter and cheers.] 


“ “No, sir, the rtist leaders at that time told the workin le—and I 
Ladies and gentlemen, I had at bag nnn 1 erdes riega aletan am not certain that they were not ngat that what they ege that the 


either consulted or represented at the time when free trade was accepted as | one which would deal with the circumstances of their condition, was 
- the policy of this Bots alina who have never had it presented to ext as a | to give them efficient tation according to their numbers, and they 

ES elapsed—I had an | begged of them not to be drawn aside by the free-trade leaders, which, 
this question with an i they said, was a red herring to divert them from what was much more im: 
and that they would not accept a policy more n fifty. old at a time | Portant in their interest, and those riots, this discontent, were due to the 


i action of the leaders of the Chartists, who the workingmen in this 
when everything had changed, every policy, every institution had submitted toa universal strike. The riots were ted, not in favor of free 


odification— ld not accept that as an inspired doctrine which coun 5 
5 7 . 5 8 85 z it trade, but they were directed against the Manchester manufacturers and 
right one—that they, at any rate, were not wedded to the wisdom of our an- | Others, who were at that time the chief supporters of free trade. lask you 


a shopkee er's fdvertisement. E ughter, cheers, and È voice, Hit them Tight, and he, 883 is an irrefutable witness in a case of this kind. Mr. 
man 91 N nn hous 3 he has to say about the history of the Chartists 


who Ceni bea mip canny a8 e sad ee seme el “It is quite enough for you to read Mr. Morley’s life of Cobden. Yon will 


“THE ANTICORN-LAWS AGITATION. be careful about the exact wording [lau i 
ghter])—that a great body of inteli- 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have said that in the interval which has elapsed | gent mechanics stood aloof from the movement, and at th time h = 
between our acceptance as a nation of free-trade p: and the present | mits frankly—he was always honorable and Trank in all elp PAg iai oA 


time much has changed. Before I point out to you these changes I think it | frankly admits that it was a manufacturers’ movement, and he says, ‘I must 
may be 3 vou will bear with me te afew 8 if I say something panas m = 3 an =a; 32 gore N we nm aa ee coe 
© mat 3: is to say, y or wrongiy, the free- 0 

to me thut this has been very much forgotten. Sixty is a long time; | movement was a manufacturers ment. 
afraid that many of those | movement, and the leaders of the working 8 8 
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that is not my argument—rightly or wrong] those days, were not manufacturers—their’ governments 3 
the eee they were! a favor of something qui 4 tite dierent mn favor against our — manufactures, bn pin 
se that electoral reform which in subsequent — 2 I dare say it is quite possible they ere suffered in the flrat instance. 
Now, bear in mind—let me 9 oe upon you what t poan thought of the future; th thought of their children, and they thought 
Showa: It shows you that the distress of which vou ure often reminded—the | of ir country—all very things to remember occasionally. I Hear! 
distress of 1¢41—was not attributable to the corn laws; it was not attributa- | ‘Hear!']) Whatwastheresult? Behind thetariffs, behind the tarif wail, they 
ble to the price of bread; it was not attributable to free trade. It was due | built up their ind . Gradually during the twenty-five years in which we 
to other causes altogether, and the distress and the starvation and the des- | were so prosperous after free trade, gradually they became more and more 
titution ceased when those causes were removed. manufacturing nations; gradually they 2 a Theme hold on theirown home 
G x coe markets and kept us out, and established the industries which, not satisfied 


. Fab with their own home markets, are now telat gon er ours. IS Hear!’ 
„Hexe is the proof. In the year 3 enr! inst their 
3 


I don't 8 countries, ion don't appeal E 
thing revail ask you as se e men. are we really so conservative a nation that 
And now, in, let me meo uote what wassaid by Mr. grons hies ae deo 1 such ac as that has taken 8 in the whole conditions of our 
to the before the repeal of the corn 8 trade we are still to say, We stick to our well-tried policy?’ [Laughter and 
ton of free trade was not tia result of pressure from adverse cir cheers. ] 4 
try was flo : trade was was prosperous; ther the ares ENGLISH RELATIONS WITH THE COLONIES. 
3 gentlemen, Icome to another point, which perhaps is even of greater 
8 the working class was fully and remuncretive ey employed and importance, at all events in the future. — than the ones 8 which I have re- 
bread was cheaper than it had been for many years.’ fees ferred, I want tocall 8 change in the relations between 
Sir William Harcourt draws u his nell . — o this country and its colonies; I want to call your attention to the 9 in 
page ie to persuade the wor classes of — — 8 our poli relations and to the change in our commercial relations. 
because of the famine and starvation oe at the | take the commercial relations first. I was at SMON the other 121 
time. [. Ta . 8 with my In the ONAA ONE Alina SERA MAA DONA GOIAN- oa AOA ia the exports of our 
autumn of this 8 ty vis- | manufactures to the foreign ted countries. I pointed out that our 
ited one part of the United pae yoann The le —.— accustomed | trade with the neutral countries which, although they have tariffs, have no 
till then to depend almost 41 rps 55 su 1 hapi greatest: 83 therefore are not protected in the true sense of the word—that 
The pota our with these countries remained stationary; and I pointed out 
„ cif Ireland anf hare seen that our trade with our colonies had increased by leaps and bounds, so that 
. oven Aa of the population were on the 4 55 it had concealed the deficienc 2 our foreign trade. Well, I have seen no 
* Gentlemen, if that was true, that it must snd a) erent — answer 19 — to Rory es have — questioned not that it 
i AY, figures themselves were co: but 
necessity of relieving food from any exaggerated taxation, that I can well | been that other other figures might bə pecao which w teli w dif 
naana But the potato famine was not the result of the corn laws | ferent Lam not me Spree to t; but I say that I def: 
Daughter}, nor was the price of bread at the oe 7 of the in gto famine the | opponents to produce any Fi ag hog are vant to ps7 fanarin aud 
baad It is quite true that they have 3 


e corn laws or of the legislation which {Cheers.] Lask which will in any way refui 
ome 5 0b ISi ee p ronto yop with Ba | "oer AOE rA E A E Bes Willam Fike bout them, 

e wW. ngs were a the “I must pars a remark o court about nd I 
— t n of Ireland into ee: 5 Which wae almost attr sa — * — beret are — 25 they are 1 and where they are 
one — en youthink happened wi e price of whea 8 evan 9 0. t I dare say I shal x 25 
of wheat for the whole year 1846 was 54s. 8d. per quarter, after the one form or another to deal with these ede Statiatine,. pb I 


“THS REAL CAUSES OF EEE ase re ars 9 of — ie trade with your colonies. If that declines, 


“Now, from all this Lask accept the statement, which I make with- with our foreign trade; but I say that there will not 
out fear of that tt ioe soto a mistake to say either that dear bread was parative gures doling for our population, tion, and nd wovery likely shall be faced 
the cause of the of the corn tend or, secondly, that the repeal of the | with a crisis even greater than our ancestors had to deal with in 1441. Very 
corn laws — uced r reduction in the price of bread. | well; it is our interest at the present moment—I am only dealing with inter- 
r I have still some . ests—it is our ee ee oe — aed te progress of our 
is true, as you have been lola, that after the —.— of the corn | colonies, and, quite independent of any — 5 — that we may have with 

hich years, | them, quite ndent of any gratitude that we may owe to them, it is to 

of what I may un prosperity. Tae s dan . B Bat Isa that the interest'of every one of TTT pro- 
very with them our increase 


e serye and to improve them. 
little to do with the introduction of free trade. The cause 3 (‘Hear!* Heart“ 
invention, the enormous increase of “IMPORTANCE OF INCREASING COLONIAL TRADE. 
ship communication, and y the impetus w was given to the “If wegive 3 they will reciprocate. [ Hear“ ‘Hear!’] If 
— — and we take more Il take more from us. There is one point 
Why? Because under a system 3 in the years of which I have which I don't think I — dealt with before, but it is of great importance, 
before the repeal of the corn laws, we had secured the su and it is this: Every year from our lus population we send some of our 
in the world’s markets, and the other countries of the world were backwa: Rothery yo and our most intelligent—we send them abroad. Where 
owing to various circumstances, and we alone were in a position to take ad- do go? go forthe most part under a foreign flag. They or their 
vantage of this great boom,’ as we should call it now, of this t advance | descendants break the connection, ee ae 
J... T a aoa a 
N. 0 to no ‘ore. € 
have said in to e you that it was —— — to N trade our supporte: with us main 5 tinam mighty edifice, t 5 — 
time und circumstances in which it was adopted. Tha 
eee cf yaitia AnI 2 8 3 1 . — “Tam afraid I have been led into sentiment. {Laughter} Now Igo back 
have — it—that it was not any cheapening of the which made free to interest. 1 Every emigrant from this country who goes, let 
trade necessary. and that, on the contrary, as Mr. Montgredien tells us 07 to America, what is hef A poder 8 ot yours to the ex. 
trade was carried in this rane pe ‘were persuaded re fee tento Canada, he t: 
CCC F he goes to A in he takes £5 or £6. cer "TE kio goen to South Atri 
ponsa E ergy 5 e with these matters —— oni nt We e nk . — 
babe hn a eller way. Tat us got tidor all thls idea Chat protection js im: it would not be worth our while, ib ture is still time {* Héar!’ ` Hear!’], to 
Let us get rid of the idea that free trade necessarily brin hold this colonial trade, to increase it by every means in our power Hear 
is all ther untrue. But let on. a as ty ed ing 


ioe ni na e CO qui- | Heart) rastie than to apend mpor, the erami viigi f frem or 
circumstances th man u. rene erefore 
—— of the poliey of 9 l whet whether that is the Vite you—it is one of reasons, at any in, ipen Linvite you totreat your 
best for win Is may bo be the best for us; rus anit 0, so. I do not pretend that tho on potter than who are, your rivals and your: co tors, 
8 may ao e Set “«The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
— Grr ee haa Fuined by its 83 not suffer from adopting a different Grappis them to thy soul with hooks of steel.’ 
Cheers,] Isay that that is in your own interest; that it is absolutely im 
cs NATIONS’ VIEWS OF FREE TRADE. 1025 iat anything which eo em git 8 ay of the colonies which 

“Now, then, I come tomy next et Here is one of the + changes | filis up their waste lands, which makes them richer, will not react and add to 
which we have to recognize, which have altered the whole Steation since ur prosperity 2 (Cheers.] But there is more than that.. The pocket 
free trade was adopted. Mr. Cobden based his whole ei upon the as- 3 — 8 these matters: [Cheers,] There is more than that. and 
sumption that he made in good faith that if we ado free eit would | I warn you that, if F 


E 
a1 
115 
11 
È 
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the free trade. 
tunately he was mistaken. He told the country of his day that what he | concessions which are asked from them are grea’ r than, if they regarded 
wanted to do re. land as the wor! of the world, and the rest | theirown oti ih eee it would be worth fheir while to give, but granted 
of the world was to be th t = for England. I came across u Bin r by them because they share 8 feeling as to the Empire of which they form 
in Mr. 5 $ m the other d day 8 really, now when you o Roary — 85 you will not pn ants in weer — 5 
wha’ actually That tho U almost astounding. pireon the lines e er, then you may ose your opportunity, an 
Mr. Cobden said that the United States of Ameri free trade were it may never recur. [Hear 


Hear!“ 
would abandon their premature manufactures hter], that the en I warn yonuyorwilinevsr an of commercial unity whi 
wor eg in their factories would go back to the land Daughter e atc ons timo at any rate, was the wish of Lord Rosebery, [Laughter.] An 
I am quoting his exact Sanat ie eee they would delve, and plow for us ‘ou have no bond of commercial unity you will never secure that 3 
. ter and cheers. Sna If that had true I doubt whether I should have eration for Which Lord Rosebery declared that he was ES 
ere to-night. 2 9 — it wasn't true. The Americans have angir J I do not think it is necessary for anybody to Ps mewed 
(Laughter.] PRS r= 2 have not be- 


noi e Ma S hter.) For m i Peo Iam content to — for the Empire: rers] 
Raves that were Boney by Providence im in order to dig and delve and atl ask you; I F ack th 

í vo thought that they had natural resources when you are dealin: 

ter than our own: they have thought that the could manufacture you not want ng ith union?! [Cries of Les!“ 9 want to draw 
as well as and Lam afraid that their dás of the have been much the 1 closer? [ ted cries of ‘Yes!’ and a voice, We 

morecorrect than Mr. Cobden's. Leer W We havetodeal with alto- | there,’ and cheers. xe I with my friend; we have brothers there, 

er different conditions. What 4 D A nae when free trade was adopted | [Cheers.] We revere: glory in these 1 wate do!"]—and no 

this country? Foreign countries, w as I have said, were backward in | man, no politician, — i cei at í us to do anything that woul ice them. 
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“COBDEN AND THE COLONIES. 

“But then this brings me to another change. 
to thé colonies was very different. The policy of the 
different. The circumstan 


1846 our ition with 
ers of the 


ments carry on the controversy. I 
But if that is not enough I will give them an- 


y incumbrance 
that they would thereby 
draw them closer to ourselves, but with the hope that they would take the 


in on to the colonies and our Sine 
men abroad. Now that we have —— t idea, we must be prepared to 
adopt a new system to meet tho al circumstances. 


. “MODERN POLITICIANS AND THE COLONTES, 


“Task myself the question, Is it certain that the modern leaders of the 
free-trade party don't share these antiquated views of Mr. Cobden and his 
friends? Iam not for a moment denying that, according to their views, ac- 
cording to their opinions, they are just as patriotic as we are, Iam not dis- 
cussing the morality of the 5 I am discussing the fact. Do they 
think 3 — pe $ 5 ee ons Ss brothers is Bate 2 a SEN 
thing in itself, is our duty, our primary du achieve i 

S Fat are made by Sir William 


ical i 
don't pete 5 
Ritchie, Lord Goschen, and, above all, the Duke of Devonshire.’ No; I don't. 


They wish to see 


secure it. 
£ whom I desire to 


would not have inc the price of food to the wor: c . He has 
re a preference on wine When it was asked for by the Australians. He 
has refused a preference on tea. He re! a preference on sugar. He 
has refused a preference on corn. And he was 


IT under- 


P ifferent position to take up. 
But I find lam mistaken. That is not their position, beca 


You may 8 yourselves against the foreigner; but if you 


thi 
“THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS. 

“But I turn to another class. I turn to that class of our opponents which 
is very ably represented by Mr. Asquith. — profess to be, and I believe 
they are, an imperialist section of the comm . Mr. Asquith declares his 
sympathy, his entire sympathy, with the consolidation of the Sorte, and 

view is that my p: 1 will destroy the unity of the Empire. e argu- 
ment is very simple. ‘If you once get into negotiation with your friend, then 
you will quarrel with him. [Laughter.] You may negotiate with foreign 
countries, you aa pepa a reciprocity treaty with you may make a 
treaty with any other country, even upon the most ticklish subject, but for 
heaven's sake, even when your friends in the colonies ask you—for heaven's 
me aU TIS aent the led eng ering 

“Mr. says: sentimen e splen 
between the colonies and the mother country; let it alone, don't touch it.’ 
and then he argues in favor of an imperial co a thing which I myself 
greatly desire, which on two separate occasions I 5 
sentatives of our self-governing colonies. one two separate ons 


licy of that kind. [Laughter.] Ihave said, and I say again, I do not un- 
derstand ae ry eg Me pores z 5 = 


have said it was premature for them to consi ag), Cage this imperial 
council. And what does he think it is going to do? y, that imperial 
counci:, whenever it is established, will have to do with such delicate mat- 


en vee to talk about a tax on, let us say. brass work or some 
that kind. en, at once the 


we could possib 
“THE COLONIES AND RECIPROCITY. 

“Then there is another objection which they give. They say, ‘Oh, what 
aap ay pat ieee Opa e hee ded arran; ent. The colonies'—that 
is Mr. Asquith’s view—' the colonies,’ he ag a ve not shown the slightest 
inclination to respond to his offers. They offer nothing worth having 
in return.’ Now, how does he know? is news to me. 
Whence does he derive this astounding 
— “Hie , butI am not bold n., I t tu h, 
and ‘Hear!’ Hear], but Iam eno! am not presumptuous eno’ 

— states, each 7 


arate government, its te interests, will do in any case which not 
yetarisen. I have ence that they will do what is right [cheers], but I 
refrain altogether—I have not this hich 


rty. We know, for 

for by all the colonies on three 
separa’ It was asked for at the Ottawa conference; it was asked 
for at the two conferences over which I presided in London; it was asked 


ox by the representatives of the several co! and they were not - 
dia when they returned home. We know, as regards that 
prime minister of Canada, that the leader of the o ition, that Mr. Tarte, 
one of the most d representatives of h Canada, are-all in 
favor of this ag er [Cheers.] We know that Mr. „ho is min- 
ister of finance in re government, in his . — in the Cana- 
dian Parliament. while saying that 8 preference was what the 
Canadian le desired. that if their offers and ons were put 
aside b mother country no one could complain if they considered the: 


m- 
selves free to review, to reconsider, the preference they had already given 
us, auo 5 us voluntarily of their own accord a preference of ii pe 
cent, e result of that preference is that our trade with Canada — 

e up in the last few years until it is nearly doubled. [‘Hear!’ Hear! 
Ke has reased by something like six ons, and the govern- 
ment, the Canadian tion, 8 if we are willing to reciprocate, they 
ah — * to negotiate, and see 

eers. 
: “So much for Canada. In Australia the prime minister and, I may say, 
3Jq2 ͥ ĩ1ꝛꝛðĩVé 
erence the lea eoi e, and my frien: 8 „W. 
is leader ot the ition in ‘Australia, altho h he {s himself a convinced 
free trader, has, if the reports of his speeches have been correct, 
that if he could not have absolutely free trade he should be prepared to give 
tothe mother country a preference of 50 per cent. [Cheers.] In South 
the whole British community is in favor of the preference of 25 per cent which 
has always been conceded tous. [Cheers] . Hofmeyr, the leader of the 
Dutch community in Cape Town, made no objection, but he has stated, as he 
has stated before, that if there is to be no reciprocity he does not believe that 
this preference will be lost. 

“Now, these are things which can not be repudiated. They are facts. 
You may draw your own conclusion. For gs pars Isay, when I remember 
how the colonies epee to our appeal; when I remember how, when we 
were in stress and culty, they sent us men in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, how they paid money, small indeed in com n with our vast ex- 
penditure, but not inconsiderable when you have in mind the relative 
portion of our 3 Hear!“ ‘Hear!*]; when I remember how, when 
everyone's hand seemed us, we relied and rested on the moral 
support that we had from these great Govna across the sea—I for one 
am not prepared to treat their proposals with contempt, and I believe that 
tiate with them without fear of a quarrel, and that will 


we may 
show to us the same spirit of generosity and patriotism which, I hope, that 
57. (Cheat “sa 


“THE STATE OF ENGLISH HOME TRADE, 


Now, I have dealt with some general considerations, and I want to say a 
few wi on ce practical ts of the question. Mr. Asquith, in 

on Saturday, complained tI the home trade, that I did 
not answer ents upon this question. Well, I beg Mr. 8 
pardon. I can not answer every argument in one speech; I can not answer 
all my opponents at once. I remember a at the time, of a 
civilian in a foreign country who was su to have said somethi 
offensive of a certain mt. The whole of the officers of the tet 
from the colonel down I don't know what it was—the ensign, sent him a 
8 He accepted all the but he said that he would prefer, 
if they did not object, to kill them one by one. [Laughter.] He added that 
he hoped they would draw lots as to which should be the first. I wish my 
opponents would draw lots. 

“But lam willing to put 3 in the front rank. Now, what does 
he mean? I ignore the home ! Ido not think I have made a le 
speech in which I have not given extreme importance to it. 
main object I have in view in the whole of this crusade—shall I 
secure for this country a strong home trade [cheers] and to make it the 
center of a self-sustaimng empire. [Cheers.] Sir, I gather that Mr. Asquith 
riage peer RNA EE EOE that if that is the case it 
does not matter how much our export e may be declining. Well, Lam 
not certain that the home trade is very prosperous. Hear! Hear] But 
2 it is. it is no answer at all to my argument. the foreign trade is 
declining and if at the same time foreigners are sending more and more of 
their goods into our home market, why, it does not take a genius to discover 
that in that case the home market will suffer sooner or later,and more likely 
sooner than later. Hear!“ Hear!“ 


“THE ‘TRANSFER OF EMPLOYMENT’ FALLAOY. 

“Now, I believe that all this isa of the old fallacy abont the transfer 
of em; ent. This is the idea: You are engaged in a certain industry; that 
destroyed by ‘dumping,’ or foreign competition, or y sweating, 
other industry is 5 our own fault if you do not leave the 
industry which © falling ‘or the TAY which is 5 — 
Sir. it is ble theory. I stomach. 
uan An 
mind; vou can make mouse traps. [Laughter and cheers.] 


is threatened. W. 


what does that matter to 8 
Birmingham trade. That is why 


workingman from some 


“THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Harcourt has been looking at the Blue Book, 
but he has taken advantage of ing through 
observations 


be a case, but I do not know of it— 
tor, say, an Italian builde 


Is. to 2s. Gd. a day, an: prices? 
latest experience is niversity. We put fo 
and asked for tenders, and no foreigner h 
A RE 
it in favor 1 
said, by natural circum- 
there were to be such an in- 
‘oreign contractor were to come over from some country where 
and bring that cheap labor to build our university or any- 
himself in difficult 


building trade is to be quoted at all, 
and not in favor of free trade. 
the building trade is protected. 


think those who make, well, all the details of bouse furn- 
cob kon bene 

ters who make 
would 6 tale to 


trade 
tected, there is no protection at all for the mate - 
pro pro 


had 
Hear! ‘Hear!*} 
; those who make iron girders 
who, in former times at 


doors and window ha 
tell. [‘Hear!’ ‘Hear!'} While the builder's 


rting your floors a 
Di cont 


have said, is na 
rial which goes into 


“THE JEWELRY AND BRASS TRADES, 

do absolutely, 
us in believing 
us see, if they can’t get them out 

tions of deca: industri 

don't know how 


particulars of een pes industries. 
I have visited with some of the industries 


trade. 
ufactures. [Cheers. Toa eens ae 


percent. The 

I don't know what 

if this continues and that if thi 

as it will do if vou don't adopt this 
decline, 


‘orld will save the brass trade from ruin, or the people whoare 
in the brass trade from the destitution and misery from which we 
save them. [Cheers.] 


“OTHER INDUSTRIES—PEARL BUTTONS, CYCLES. 
“Will you take our trade? [*Yest* 
one mentioned in Hutton's 

bed — 1,000, and 75 of 
are very few em 
Well, it is largely due to influence 
Aarra kod airaa e A er 


from the Continent into itself. I 
telegram to-day from a great house in the city, which said that 


our 3 
Ato e trade unions in 


Well, take one of the oldest in Bir- 
k l-button trade. In 


; 
2 
1 
A 
Í 


ces wi 

ted States of sent to the 
alone £460,000 worth of cycles, and at the same time they 

flooded the colonies and sent them £340,000 w: all of which we might 


FTF eee 
a ce arrangement w. colonies which would have kept 
the trade forus. [Cheers.] 

“THE PREDICTIONS OF PROPHETS. 


AACA AA NDOA Shs GANOL oar REALA tender een IN ONTO 
me, u our m 
of our com) upon the 6 yoria the colonies with 
or 


aanp card. Then they say, 
ing off, 
e 


respect. 2 
prediction of evil as ting from m 
„ K been 
wrong—this isa grotesque misrepresentation. [‘Hear!’ Heart] 


“THE ‘BIG LOAF’ AND THE ‘LITTLE LOAF.’ 


poster. That is intendedas an advertisement for a London newspa: whic 
made itself notorious for its pro-Boer sympathies [hisses] 8 the lata 


you will have sacrificed the mammoth which appears in another part of the 


size of a loaf if the whole tax which I propose to be on corn was met by 
eee OAO HEN IN Me So loaf, and I asked my friend, Mr. 
Alderman Bowkett, to make me two loaves in order to test this question.” 


A DRAMATIC ILLUSTRATION, 
Mr. Chamberlain, amidst the intense curiosity of the vast audience, then 
amidst loud cheering. Con- 
tinuing, the right honorable gentleman said: “I don't know whether your 
eyes are better than mine, but when I first saw these loaves I was absolutely 


unabie to tell which was big one. 1 3 
smaller one a few ounces our 


whatever it ma: will be pai the fi an con- 
—— Cheers.] I have said oe e T anxious am I that under no 
ever be I am the cause of 


“NO MORE MOMENTOUS ISSUE. 


Boh Ihave done. [Cries of ‘Go on!’ ‘Plenty of time!’ and All- night sit- 
ting!’ have endeavored in the course of my speech to-night, as I have 
done in all the other speeches that I have delivered, while attempting to 
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that I desire that you shall come to 
in your hands. It will be with the 
momentous has ever been submitt 
any rate, is one t 


your final conch 


th en a 
e t + 
erations have mad 
cumstances and new 


re united, m 
{Amid 8 cheering — right honorable 
seat, having spoken for one hour and fifty 


THE RESOLUTION, 
Mr. E. ae treasurer of the Bir min 
proposed. That this meeting thanks 


o: and È 1d 40 7 the purpose 
are su a or 

; and ee eee 
Government in 


Sy Em according! 
asking for a free 
vith foreign enon including the power of retaliation 
sion is by them on 8 hostile tariff, and also cordially sup- 
pea the see pheta erence between the mother country and 
es u nad w] without increasing the cost of li in 
the Gaited Kin m, will extend Imperial trade to the mutual advantage of 
aroy part of the Empire.” 


tive workingman, Mr. C. C. Cooke, seconded the motion, which 
was 3 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S REPLY, 


Mr. Chamber! ae „Said: 


“ Ladies or ae 


ae carry legislation which one those long 

ons o sees 

“Therefore Kl say, e ai 2323 
ance, such generous consideration, tience and ‘attention. I do not 
lieve that we are wrong. [Loud Ladies and C nope ements Berg 
not separate to-night wi t the usual vote of thanks 5 

we shall heartily tender to Mr. aig paat ef Hear") Hero 
ham, and, Tam ed to think, 1 8 Guan ict round i we shal be umi 


arpata Here, at gees the free trader will cease from 
etarid reformer will be at rest. ughter.] The krinka for Bie 
say, ‘We are seven’ [cheers], and if I ma’ 


mingham wil Seon 
what I hear and see, the members for Aston [cheers, and a voice, ey are 
not having your Arthur ] and and even East Worcestershire 
[ehsan e members for all the will go back to the 

f Commons, I . family, to allow no 
antiquated superstitions i BONE IE the way of the weltete:e of the country. 
I beg to pro thatthe best thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Lowe for 
his conduct in the chair.“ [Cheers.] 


MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


The Right Hon. Austen Chamberiain, in response to repeated calls, stepped 
to the front. He said he had not come there to make u speech, and, in spite 
of their welcome. he was not bt poin to make one. He came there to show his 

ation for the courage wi the senior member from Birmin 
had taken up that question N fou 


policy, which he advocated inallits branches. [Good old papa!”} The Goy- 

ernment was e country for a mandate to resume the 

which for sixty had abandoned. The use which should be oe 
t freedom when it was recovered was for the electors of this 

decide. For V little doubt as to what the 

niasa issue of struggle would be, ane = de glad to have been privi- 


[From Glasgow Hara September 2.] 
VIEWS OF SCOTTISH WOOLEN TRADE ON FOREIGN TARIFFS. 


With the view of obtaining reliable information 
foreign tariffs on the Scotch woolen trade, the South of 
of Commerce recently invited its 8 
following answers have been received from 
ber, all of them . importance, and 
many being partners in very large concerns: 


UNITED STATES TARIFFS. 


Question. What, in your opinion, has been the effect from time to time of 
the various tariffs levied on woolen goods bytha United States? 
Answers. No. 1. Yarn spinner—To greatly restrict, and latterly to cer- 
8 ut a Taher: to business in Bonen 8 Shee E 
manufacturer—. as tariffs rose, exports 
a bij aga f fan one e present 
a. 3 nufacturers oi icy —The 
Bus we find to be practically prohibitive. 
5 4. Tweed manufacturers—Not long enough experience to warrant 
on. 
CNO, $. Tweed manufacturers, an processes—Extremely hurtful to the 
No. 6. Manufacturers of Scotch tweeds and costumes—The higher the 


tariff has been the fewer goods have we exported. 


8 
ona, have also suffered 
‘woolen fa fabrics eii exported 


trade, where PEs isa 


Reduced our trade to 
Daan 258 e n K talk, 
specialties in cloth or 


what being 3 

No. II. Scotch tweed manufacturers The effect has been most serious, as 
it has, since the McKinley tariff, entirely what business we had wit 
the United States and thrown all that output (which was very large) into the 
home market, which has since that time been seriously congested, making 


3 y Eu Han 
eee houses doing a 


pte 
No. 9. 3 
No. 10. Woolen and worsted 
remains 


12. Manufacturers of hosiery and woven underwear—To hinder the 
of orders in Great Britain. 
Woolen merchant—Ruinous to the woolen trade of this country, 
‘out the shadow of a doubt. 


speaking of takes 95 cent of a start—or, rather, 125 
at Rear ee pnt * 
o. manufacturer and yarn The: ve practicall: 
closed the marketa. 7; 7 


been very injurious upon our 
No. 18. Woolen handling from medium to best quality of 
tch goods, also lish worsteds in fancies and coat 
adverse to b ving a separate U. S. A., I can 
to the enormous increase in the use and production of local man 
newest ə in this country are 


undoubtedly has been to practically 8 

small trade is still done, but in my opinion would be be without 
it. It only exists becanse British — les still lead the fashion in 
men’s goods, and American merchants n small quantities for 


manufacturers—A decreasing trade. 
Foreign trade too small to warrant giving 


opinio No. #2. Manufacturers of Scotch tweeds—Never did direct trade with 
ga o. B. Tweed manufacturer—Distinctly against the industry of this dis- 


woolens for e 88 
. bought e market in large vd 
tically sh Merchants who used to order gi yards toe coloring are 
‘ht after, but they are ood, possessing ngths and Paci 
80) * 

peated: it Is understood that the American manufacturer Jee 


America to modify nae? fa prove a ble titor 
ee! Britain 8 oad tin thea a 
effect of red Some ant 5 


2 Naty of onl making remunera prices 
more diteut to ob . Gan dine chert the present Marit l 


thiscountry are immediately co in 
and the — — this country does not bela 


. het tle ta tar tariff ates 8 
the ex See oe cee ly weaves, or ports hare p which 


No. 29. Seo ufacturers—At one time 3 
trade with the United States, but owing to successive tariffs our trade has 
5 7 5 wee this coun? = 
o. 30. Man of cheviots, worsteds, flannels, and ladies: costum 
Dingley tariff in the United States has brought our trade with 
t country to nearly vanishing point. 
oe 81. net To very eb ivis ieie business. 
o. . Manufacturer for Seren years tch tweeds, proc- 
esses—When I went first to the 6 eee r 
many, customers in with whom we redid considerable business, and 
this was also the experience of man manufacturers at that time. I remem- 
FF... pny EREET of twenty ape Guar to i 
color. A. T. Stewart & Co., Arnold Constable & Co., Claflin, and others 


were customers— up to about £10,004 ear. We ha 
that since the s:n, of the McKinley A tariff. 1 
competitive business 


lost—that is to say, there is some little, vay 
ə 


trade 3 
in Aea) come into . there is no chance of business at 
. woolen goods for men 5 


To close the market to us 8 far as concerned. A 
axe can eal done in 9 3 is Frage double 4 very erratic 
as to resul believe were tes to their presen: 
tariff it would bardiy affect the volume of business done. i 


ie bod ini. ee toe eee 
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CONTINENTAL TARIFFS. 
What has been the effect of the tariffs levied by France, 
y, Russia, Austria, ftom tis county other European countries upon the 


FR ge pct France, Ger- 
— 4 oh woolen 82 


lowering of the Ace of taken 55 
— Tweeds, etc.—The effect of 


mar A ica ie Roe CPt y 
these coun’ 


ete. ra Fh a ai PENAS ok wee Le 


eeds, etc. -The effect of these tariffs has been, firstly, to make it 

more difficult to get our goods into these countries; and, secon 
e the domestic manufacturer, who 5 enabled to 
e wealth made from trade gained rece oes out. 

eee peara epar E ara elias ers who are as good or will 


soon be as as themselves. This, carried a little further, would mean 
5 turers in the above coun ies may soon be able to secure part 
our home 


No. 7. Yarns The export of yarn from continental countries to Scotland 
4 — larger than the export from Scotland to them—sufficient proof that 
can produce yarn as cheaply as we can. It follows that even their 

et sat duties have a deterrent effect on imports from this country. Asa 
matter of fact, it ia impossible to send peck’ carded yarns to the Continent. 
A fitful business is done in yarns of e make, but often 
on such a small scale as to make it Butt beben, e sample orders were 
1 to be followed b; mth 3 or Koay for pl tar ghoe information and imita- 
tion. x 3 repo! the tarif makes business unsatisfac- 

an 


o. 9. Tweeds—Have h octed our trade considerably, though there is still 
a good trade done with Germany, fair with France. 
10. T weeds, etc.—Every increase of duty has made the sales of goods 
more difficult and tended to reduce them. 
Brno II. Tweeds—What trade we do is with merchant firms who only sell 
tish goods, and we have not felt these tariffs so keenly, but with the con- 
tinued poeta 5 5 of manufacture we don't 
see muc! of our e g main 
No. 13. Nez ede well dressed in these countries 
but the tariff in above countries makes our goods 
‘or intrinsic value it is impossible to compete with dom 
The tariffs undoubtedly act as a great ee to trade. 
Tweeds—France: Dwindl: down. 


ing di Germany: Dwin 
le now dead. hostel: Very vaimeult and risky. 
sy 5 in a novelty if we — San 3 for piesa 
N question 791 — 5 onl 4 5 
My own experience is that the tariffs * —— 
imposing them by enab them to compete with 
e tariffs act as a ty enabling eed 
on Rind case where a man 


le wear British 
dear, so 
goods. 


facturers in 

us in their country; an 
undersell us in our heh 05 
lost trade ne 1o 


88 — Sent against him and o ee 


etc.—Of all the countries 1 
the business being limi 
neies and coatin 


in producing 
for that alone . —— 


is 
novelties, Phe constant cry is “ novelty," and caterin 
in the medium and 


us to sell at a profit. 8 it comes to piam go 
cheaper qualities, the tariffs kill so if the tn rmany probably ays keener 
than any other continental 5 so if the threatened increase in the tariff 
is oun ont it must havea influence upon both the Scotch-tweed 
trade and English worsteds. 

No. 19. Tweeds, etc.—The effect of these tariffs has been to make it more 


a fair trade with France and Germany twenty 
years ago, but this has fallen away, and we now do nothing with either 


ao ; Tweeds—Adverse. 
24. Tweeds—Hurtful as regards France and Germany. No experience 


the past twenty years our trade with France has 
ing one. With Germany, on the contrary, it has 


and to lessen the 
to know to what extent French 

made 8 
. to put a dut 


polled and dye wares are usedin 
is 8 
an a taken expedient. “ 


saree 


No. 


on 3 — tal I incline to 


rs that we know not of.” ee eR arene 


eeds, etc.—All tariffs have the 8 reducing the quantity of 
exports to the 7 in which they are levied. mse of the last in- 
crease in tariff levied by France was to 80 9 the amount of 
trade that we were s compelted to dismiss our agent in France, because the 
amount of trade he could do would no eg pay the cost of his patterns. 
Previously our os trade had been a fairly profitable one. Our experi- 
ence does not go far enough back to deal with the other European countries, 
but no doubt fhe tariff, which comes into force in Germany next 
year, will have the same tendency as the French one has had. 
No. 2. Yarns—Remarks on the United States tariff apply a but in the 
case of France and Germany (where the have bed th e prohibitive 
nant and 5 0 now supply t own domestic PRONI) we have now 
Po contend with ete estan them at prices which will 3 spell ruin 
to our own man 


No. 29. Torge In Fi Fran nce, Germany, and any. 3 time, 
have had no difficulty in selling our stuffs. istrie, and Spain 
we can say nothing. 

No. 30. Tweeds, etc. ve find it 9 9 to kee 5 up our trade 
with these eee an increase in still further 

vate . — to ae comparatively smali duties duties in . 

. u 

Present, itis one of our best OE ENON ‘or — Sood K 
for hese duties ti The is to hold our ground. 

No. 31. eas with Am 

5 5 oe een Task ear: these ene 


raised this trade dropped off. Bp e hard to keep it 
e Se ee 5 yarda for the 
e effect of which, of course, was tha séen e 130 2 tor the 


No. 33. me we gia a Tos es rofitable busi- 
ness with Y, 2 7 Italy. almost en- 
tirely gone into the hands or the middleman, ä that tailors 
and merchants in those countries buy 1 on account of the duties. 


short 
ü of novelty and varie 
I believe the total volume has greatly di if 


COLONIAL TARIFFS AND CANADIAN PREFERENCE. 


Question. pees is your yg of the tariffs in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and other British colonies or possessions? Has 
the preference recently granted to British goods in Canada materially af- 
fected your trade with the Dominion? 

Answers. No.1. Yarns—The Canadian preference has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated trade with Canada, and in one instance, more — bt we have 
3 aronet the much-increased business done va manu- 

customer. 

No. 2. Tweeds—Experience with Australia and New Zealand is small. 
Canada seems to have taken more of our during last twelve months. 

EAS 8. Tweeds—The preference recently granted to British goods in Can- 

ada has, in our experience, been a 9 benefit to the tweed trade. 

No. 5. Tweeds—Colonial tariffs 3 an inducement to several of 
their governments affording facilities ‘or production of their own goods. 
The recent e ee given to British goods has been distinctly beneficial to 
our trade with Canada. 

No. 6. Tweeds—Our trade with Canada has certainly increased since the 
preference was gran 

No. 8. Tweeds—The preference granted recently by Canada has, we be- 
lieve, hel: to increase trade. 

No. 9. Tweeds—Our Canadian trade is increasing every yea 

No. 10. Tweeds—The tarita have always been pipe dade Pat oh barrier. The 

not large, has been ce ea increased within 
due to the pip nario power of Canada 
‘erence 2 it is difficult to say. mof the imports 
by. paas m Germany with those from Britain e of woolen goods might 


indicate 
No. 11. Tweeds—Our trade 2 7150 the Australian colonies has diminish 
but has considerably increased with Canada, and have good hopes this 
nd and increase. 
0. 12. Hosiery—Not affected. 
No. 13. ih gee etc.—My experience in Canada is that for the past 3 
months trade has been good. I do W nie think the preference“ granted 
Canada materially affects goods made in this district, although Iam 8 


to see it. 
5 —Trade with Canada are at nt very prom- 
2 no doubt due to the e preferential tariffs. ee ns 
6. 15. Tweeds—Canadian business has lately been a little better. 

No. 16. i ated and yarns—At this 8 the demand for our goods in 
Canada is increasing. This might be traced to the preference mentioned, 
but it tage also be put down to fashion. 

No. 18. Tweeds, etc.—We are not able to say much regardin regarding t the ee 
as our 3 comnention with pea is 3 small; but as regards 
Canada there has been a marked im rovomeni since the preferential tariffs 
ano into force. We e likely to become one of our best 


kets, 
NO: 19. Tweeds—I can only speak of Canada. The preferential treatment 
of British goods has, to a ccrtain extent, improved our trade with the 


Dominion. 

No. 20. Tweeds—Our opinion is if the present tariffs with our colonies 
were reduced we could do considerable more business; but even with their 
present tariffs we do considerably more 5 with them than with European 


countries. The reduction of riffs has certainly much bene- 


fited us. 

No. 2. Tweeds—We have done a small trade with Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand ied aoe years, chiefly in fancy styles: doing 4 little in plain 
clothes hon onr 1 production) owing to the effect of tari: We can not 
say that 3 ive elt 75 yet any r benefit from the preference 

which Ca 5 = granted 


tish goods, but we believe that this 
is sure canara come eventuall: 
No. B. Tweeds—(1) Nove: (2) No. 
No. 25. Tweeds—During the last two or three years our trade with Can- 
9 Of course this is coincidentally with the reduced 


= vo 3 Ri ge is that the a 8 an santa a 
one, an 1 — some adverse circumstances, such as drought 
JA mari ustralia. We decidedly find that mood be! 


erence has benefited us in Can- 
ada. Atall e we find our business increasing there, and that, surely, is 
the 12 era ce. 


with the minimum of risk. 


compete 


hing to the pik ong which enter at about the same 

tariff. ee 9 see before the confederation a free-trade port, New South 
Wales = bel ou our only free-trade colony, oa to 3 its capital, large busi- 
ness used to be done in the woolen goods of this district. It remains to be 
seen what will be the effect upon trade of 89 5 increased Taa. There is cer- 
tainly more being done to Canada since the spe feb tariff came on. We 
have extended our business very considerably to Canadian merchants of late, 
and the Canadian buyers who came over haan much more interested in 
Scotch woolens than when the high tariff was on. 

No. 33. Tweeds—I believe the general tendency has been to 

8 our markets. Our trade with Canada 

8 but the experience is too short and 
upon. 


moro 
has N in- 
too limited to found any opinn 


PROTECTION IS MAINLY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LABORING MAN. 
the author of PRAN a fac Reci ty.“ Condensed from the London 
(By Daily Telegraph, December 10, 1908.) 
SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON PRODUCING POWER, 


Thesuccess of na like that of individuals, depends upon 
of their efforts, no 5 satisfaction of their 553 It 1 
their own energy and inventiveness, not upon their passive enjoyment of The 
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cheap resul: epends, in one word, not Yet the British consumer, in spite of that ad 
117 ↄ | der th priant system: Du we Fortelt reer ui tat woul 
oes not live to ea eats to live. Weowe our w un ut we 
t fy F moarns to us in the ahepe of revenue. The uiry Blue Book gives two 


tirely to our work. Our ability to make has given us our ability to buy. 
enco e creat pital. 


en y, 
It is of unt im ce tive of cn 
This, and this alone, is the vital factor to Which we must 100 if we are to 


raise our manufacturing and competitive capacit; higher power and to 
ave anew dri impulse to ous whole — — = That our ten- 


budgets sho’ the weekly expenses and w: surpluses of British and 
American fa’ of relatively similar situation. The paparito is based 
upon the data of inquiries e in 1890 and 1891 by the United States Labor 

he results, however, give a perfectly clear comparison of conditions un- 
der the high- and the low-price systems, with the great commodity of 
labor itse ing at a higher price C 
free imports. Th 


e of a number of English families worked 
out at an average of 32s. 2d. The in America 
48s. There 


is to fall d in enterprise is universally admitted. To say that our 
want of enterprise is caused by our want of technical education is a curi- 
pan — an 7 7 5 Soa able de fae th 8 5 
. where the money is a ` n the e 
tion of profit. Technical education roe no torecure the evil of universal 
dumping in this market than pills can cureearthqnakes. Technical education 
will oever maae capital to —7 investments Which 9 — may <r 
What we wan is country is more ent to enterprise 
viding ter security for en “Tt capital likes the security, then it 
will * ‘down with the pe pth otherwise. e meaning of all the demand 
p: 


n would be 

en iS no American tablo for tPatexact eum, but thereisatablesho — 

expenditure surplus of a upo erican families earn- 

— 05 d. Bu cron this section showed a larger 

weekly surplus that of English families ae more than a 
strictly corresponding rate. Here are the two cony $ 


tive budget British and America: ilies g aana e eet 
inp ren — — to the standards rox hee in 4. — 


English standard equals 100; American standard equals 150. 


t+ is that we want more production and more 
efficient production. Cheap consumption can not save us. Only enlarged 
and improved production can. We must make labor more certain of its em- 
7 and capital more certain of its returns. That is the bottom fact 
of the fiscal controv inits industrial as distinguished from its imperial 
aspect. ba Aphis cafe a and again until the nail is hammered down to 

with which we have to deal is a problem of production. 


the head—the pro BRITISH BUDGET. 
TARIFF DUTIES NOT ADDED TO THE RETAIL PRICE. 8. d. 
Average weekly income per family -...........-.-...--------- pees IY 
The of manufactured articles in general will not be raised by any- 
thi the amount of the tax. From Poo tninds to three tosrtha at the * expenditure: 15 a. 
fi ed and La ine! Beg eee im: Rant. — cee Ea aR hee, Ate PAT a Er E 
There is no substi 


He aE the ar Menten A tn e aer hos exe ie 
men 0 come in the of free 
a of all French hi * 8 


I they try to 
will meet at all other fron 20 per cent, 30 per cent, R 
cent, or, as in R a more than cent per cent tariff. e foreign pro- 
ducers must pay the 10 per centin this market. 1 


AMERICAN BUDGET. 


some proportion of their present gains to the Bri treasury. other 8. d 
words, they will cut their prices in order to keep their trade in many classes N 
of im Sobde Eren With the addition of the duty the British consames | Average 37 * 


Average expen 
Food. 


will pay no more than he does now such commodities. ee er 


oi erga te he will pay to the tune of 10 per cent for his footing in this 
market. But su we should pay a on of it, owing toa in the 
ices of certain home industries from which dumping may be kept out and 
which our production by consequence will Suppose we pay from 
ten to twenty millions. ppose, for the sake of argument, we pay from 
thirty to fifty millions. 


1 IORS AE CEILS AARE O te sie peor 
exclusively upon fo: v ents o: y acq your progeni- 
tors 8 m have never done any really useful inthe — British ee 
poses in your life, in that case you area consumer, pure and simple. You 
may have no real interest in the success of British production. ping 
never did you any harm; it may 8 haye increased or saved the value 
of moua of your foreign investments, and you will refuse to be frightened b; 


Now, we have placed the American scale of meges too low, and the weekly 


us to the British ius too low. The real com- 
pipu . thus: The Eng family earning 3s. weekly has 
about ls. per week left as the o surplus after 


it. t if you area consumer, and simple, who have alwa; us paying its way. The 
by the aid of the silver spoon with the foreign hallmark, well, on belong 8 ere sheen Y, 833 uoe GE mp so 3 3 
we = 1 to legislate for | fer manufactured goods as consumers, and would have 4s. & week let 


YSJ oan indeed, and the country can 
= 5 do not belong to that you are not a consumer pure and 
f 


The average consumer ha after all to bean average producer, His 
C by his success as an nee. But it rises 

as his revenue rises. It depends whe 9 his revenue and the policy which most 
efficiently promotes the producing power—in other words, the 
power—of a nation most efficiently promotes the consuming power of tha 
nation, Theconsumerand the ucer are the two sides of thesame penny. 
We are producers when we go out to work or business and consumers when 
we come back to dine. What are the le in the twopenny tube? Are 
they producers—that is, earners—when they travel into the city in the morn- 
ing, burying their faces behind the mornin And are they consum- 
ers when they return in the evening, bur their faces behind the ev 
papers? Has Jekyll been turned ee Re Hyde by some sort of 
metamorphosis known to the Foreign A Or are the le in 
the twopenny tube and upon the omnibuses all while in y human 
people, who want to make money eyen more than to save it, who are chiefly 
preoccupied with their success as earners, who regard themselves, in one 
word, as producers rather than consumers, and who are always more pleased 
and stimulated byan increase of their revenue than they ever are by an equal 
reduction of their expenditure? 

Reflect a little upon that point. When you incite human nature to more 
active and ful effort, even if you do so by purely imaginative influen: 
you have a solid economic © talk to the workingman of the amount 
of his invisible wages—of the la wer that under our system 
belongs to low sums. But what the workman likes most is visible wages. He 
would rather earn 40s. even if he had to d -five, than earn thirty - 


simp) ou are a producer as well, and you can not afford to ques- 
tions of national economic policy solely, or even chiefly from the consumer’s 
int of view. Asa business man, no less than an our vital 
terests are bound up with the encouragement, the development, the suc- 
cess of national proponon Asa working nation, making and ae is 
as producers that we must succeed, and if we do not we must perish. That, 
simply that, is the iron law of modern competition. 


LABOR BENEFITS FIRST FROM A RISE IN PRICES, 


It is said that the capitalist alone would get the benefit of a rise in prices 
upon home produce to the gross 0 
re could be no error more obvious. There could be no assumption more 


c . class of society would share in the 
benefit of a tariff and would share in due m `; bor would get the 
benefit firstof all. Under the present organization of trades unionism in all 
our t industries the wages of labor would follow, roughly, the prices of 
goods. t The pitman’s bate, bed rise and sink with the value of coal. In the cot- 

m industry, with its elaborate machinery for collective bargaining between 
employers and employed, the earnings of the operatives are exactly p: — 
tioned to the prosperity of the trade. So in the engineering, as in the other 
branches of iron and l production. 

Taking British trade as a whole, you haye only to glance at the charts in 
the ay ing Blue Book (that inexhaustible repertory of tariff-reform argu- 
ment) in order to see how wages as a whole rose with prices as a whole up to 
1900, and how both curves have declined together since that year. Ev 
employer in the country knows, every politician knows ,we all know, that it 
is impossible for capital in this country to pean ed an illegitimate share of 
the national arising from an increased value of national 

Trades onism for this country, on the other hand, forms an infinitel: 
more efficient check upon protected capital than any existing in the United 
States or in Germany. We porse, in one word, tha social and political or- 
ganization best adapted in all the world to the healthy working of tariff 
system. We need not labor the point. Noone n to be told that when 
prices rise in this country the working classes know how to exact the utmost 
of their due share. Butit may be 8 stated without the slightest fear 
of refutation that in no country under the tariff has the general burden upon 


ection has driven out the principle of free im wherever the la 
been chall under tern conditions by 5 Foreign se my 
with duties a Baden twice to a dozen times as high as Mr. Chamberlain 
their schedules against us if we puta 10 per cent 


Under the policy of imperial 5 should haye as much of the for- 
eign e home and imperial trade. The 
tariff, in a word, means for this country a wider market, a more certain mar- 


Srodacere’ Under any SiE ES house pices DE DAAT AETA grou tion omens the bounds of such a preferential system would indicate, as in America, noth: 
a eins : rosperity. r, every class and sectio 
possibly be caused by Mr. Chamberlain's policy, ourselves would payo flex of the community would share in the profits of the larger | uction, which 


all would combine to create. The foreign food league would make us, if we 
listened to it, as 8 for our manufactures upon fo nations as we 
are now dependent upon them for our food. That way lies. Free 
traders ask. Why can’t you let it alone?” Modern land, in face of the 
immense problems surrounding her, has no use for that attitude. If the 
British consumer were to pay more for a renewed outburst of national en- 
terprise, with developed uction and larger returns all round, it would 
be the timeliest and wisest investment that the British consumer ever made. 


selves. But there would be a universal stimulation of industrial en 
hopef: and vigor. If the surmise were correct that we should all pay 
from thirty-five to fifty millions, as consumers, every farthing of the sum 
would return with interest to us as producers. We should give out, as it 
were, in vapor and receive back in flood. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM ADMITTED TO BE BETTER THAN THE ENGLISH. 


We can bring this matter toa very simple test. Everyone knows that the 
average American consumer pays more the average British consumer. 
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PROTECTION V. FREE TRADE—THE LATTER HAS COST GREAT BRITAIN HER 
> COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 


I have quoted from the speeches of two leading English states- 
men on protective tariffs. I will now present some arguments 
and figures from a leading London newspaper, the Daily Telegraph: 


ENGLAND'S LOSS FROM FREE TRADE—EXPORTS. 
Comparative total exports of prince nae countries—thirty years, m al; 


[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] 

Per cent of increase or 
decrease in 1902 com- 
pared with 1872. 


(2) Imported manufactures, 


British classified not available before 1883. 
* Upon the old cation. 7 
Nore.—The contrast of these two tables proves that “ free imports” mean 
the lowest rate of increase in raw ma and the highest rate of increase 
in finished manufactures. À i 
THE HOME MARKET—SOME INDEX FACTS—PROTECTION COUNTRIES HAVE 
OUTSTRIPPED THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
` (1) Total consumption of pig iron. 
[Amounts expressed in million tons.] 


SBE AEB 8| Se 


21 per cent increase. 


Nore.—We are told that 1872 is not a fair basis of comparison, because 
prices were inflated. They were inflated thronghout the world, and for all 
countries alike, owing to causes of which the Franco-German war was only 
one; and not the most important. 55 trade in the 
8 table which shows decline, and that is the tish export to foreign 
countries. 


Comparative exports of manufactures (four countries), 1882-1902. 


(2) Total make of steel, 1880-1902. 
[Amounts expressed in million tons.) 
———ͤ—ũ—fö ———— — 
United United 
thane : Kingdom.| States. | Germany. 


United United 1.4 1.2 | 0.7 

Keen. Germany. | Fras, | States. 4.8 15 7.8 

Et ei ate Js BOS 

6 | e217, on0, 000 £94,000,000 | £76,000,000 | £28,000, 000 240 | 1,150 | 1,030 
| 35, 000, 000 | 155,000,000 | “95,000,000 | "84, 000, 000 

— (3) Cotton consumption, 1891 and 1899. 
61,000,000 | 19,000,000 | 56, 000,000 [Amounts given in 1,000 bales.] 
: Year. United United | European 


Nore.—It has been objected that the United States figures include as Kingdom. States. | continent. 


manufacture about £14,000,000 of refined mineral oil, which the Cobden Club . — ac A 
to be valent to coal. The answer is that exports of American | 18911. 8, B84 2 367 3.631 
“crude oil“ areclassed by Washington as raw material, but oil that has passed | jag ZT 3.519 3:553- 4.80 
Sen a ee or nek WEEN eats eee an ioe eee Fone rink elle ee 5 F 2 
am,” an so classed custom-houses urope, as as 
Washin authori y Increase per cent + zl 38 
Net exports of manufactured articles, 1902. (4) Analysis of British imports, 1890 and 1900. 


- ENGLAND. a 
Exports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured d 
Imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured -.............. 


[Amounts expressed in million pounds sterling.] 


GERMANY. o : 
Exports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured b... 
Imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

Net German exports ---00----0-= eenen menene 100,000, 000 | 


Norn.— This comparison deserves careful consideration. Its meaning must 
be considered in connection with the following facts: 


(6) Comparative imports of raw material for all industries. 
[Amounts expressed in million pounds sterling.] 


Year. een. | Germany. France. 


ment, and foreign manufactures the most progressive element. — 
(3) Twenty years ago (1883) Germany exported twice as much manufac- H 1890 65 89 9¹ 


See as she received. Now, as shown above, exports nearly three times as | 1900. 1 140 

much. y 121 
4) With us the process is reversed. In 1883 we exported four times as /  S dl N ema 
aS manufactures as we received—that is, 30) per cent more. In 142 we Increase per cent in 10 ara... 16 | 57 | 2 


exported only 50 per cent more. : 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIAL AND MANUFACTURES, 
1883 AND 1902. 


(1) Raw materials. 


Produce of foreign labor. 


Imported into United Kingdom: 
22222 S AA E E SE A £63, 218, 167 


Increase enen- -neees aneennenneeennns menemn mmn ene 95, 832, 481 
| of this latter table our fiscal system provided 
8 

a icles wholly or main 
a British classified figures not available before 1883. 3 manifatura are now TANS. 1 the 8 5 the 3 lte OOOD 

a a ce o * ý a 
More Om One of the oon r £110,00,000 worth of emplo ent for workmen in | fi trades at a time 
r — show that since Germany broke with free trade her import of vi Take ‘the — 2 of eae exhibited rat ny ONONIDE stati and sum- 
raw material has increased immeasurably faster than our own, w. even | marized in the figures given above. In this instance, as in that of Germany, 
France shows a more favorable result under the tariff. . 4 we preter, in the Sets te cond h De eee in a sobar 7 Pe, cs 5 0 
of unde g case rather e rating e therefore 
secreting new ere of trade classification. do not use the board of trade returns, which include cost. freight, and in- 
cFrom Statistisches Jahrbuch für das Deutsche Reich, 19038. aExcluding new ships. 
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surance in the value of United States imports, and estimate British ex- 
5 4 i terms of nome 3 only. 3 fair 5 w to set the rae of 
ican goods ai erican 1 ə value of our goods at our 
rs We imported from the Gnited tates in 1901 to the enormous total of 
108,000,000. The United States, in return, took the luce of the United 
Kingdom to the extent of something over £18,000,000 only. We purchased. 
from our great protectionist competitor exactly six times as much as she 
purchased from us. We question whether there has ever been anything like 
that disparity in the commerce of nations. 
HOW THE M’KINLEY ACT INJURED GREAT BRITAIN. 
Up to the adoption of the McKinley Act our rts to the vastand rapidly 
inereasing Roge e, to whom we were as valuable as nearly all other cus- 


inoculation with American les. Under any eee W - 
ton could not 8 , much less justly, object to the cation, 
our interests, of m which she declares vital to her own. e Ameri- 
can protective system was founded immediately after the Declaration of In- 
dependence by Alexander Hamilton's famous memorandum. That docu- 
men influenced “the wealth of nations,” in the long run, more than 
Adam Smith. Germany, like every other continental country, has followed 
the American example, not ours. The Republic is the patentee of tariffs. 
She sells to us, as we haye Shown aiz times as much as she buys. 
+ * + We have shown that the mass of our European trade in recent 
rons has been absolutely and relatively far less than is generally 
ut now let us take the character of that trade; let us take its progress. A 
gence at the subjoined Sree will show that our continental commerce has 
n steadily dec 1 th ape oor to manufactured articles for the last 
thirty = In the character of our trade as a whole there has been an im- 
mense deterioration. We showed on another page that our exports to Ger- 
many were sinking except in respect of coal and kippers, The same state- 
ment is true of our sales to all our industrial competitors—to France, Hol- 
land, um. And not only of them, it is true of Europe as a whole. But 
what, it may be asked, is the explanation of so strange a mystery? How does 
it happen that the reality of decay has been concealed under every 2 
ance of progress? Leaving out new ships, which were not introdu into 
the returns until the other day, the course of our European commerce in 
twenty years would present to the casual eye a not unpleasing picture. 


tomers put ther, had shown theirnatural increase. We threw our ports 
open to American trade. The great tariff policy associated with the name 
of the late President was meant to shut out ours. It has succeeded with 
tolerable efficiency. The of trade also tell their own tale; 
and though the comparison they suggest is not quite so black as it looks, 
owing to the fact that the f ts included in the cost of the American prod- 
ucts are mainly earned b; tish ships,a the statistics show with perfect ac- 
curacy how our exports to America have been beaten down protection 
and how her sales on this side have increased under free trade by leaps and 
Domne 5 the year before the McKinley Act came into force the account 
was as follows: 


: Year 1590. 
Piports or rg prag... .... ...-—..—. .. a... N G0, 00 Anrrien EXPORTS TO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES—AN APPARENT GAIN BUT AN 
Now look at the reverse of the medal after unconditional Cobdenism has ACTUAL LOSS. 
been pitted for twelve years against consistent McKinleyism: 11882 n enn nn ne eee nee enn nee enn n nen nn nen ene £85,300, 
Year 1901. ND Se ò — . E E ee 90, 100,000 
Imports from United tuts. .——(.—g— £141, 000, 000 The apparent increase, therefore, is not much—less at the best than the 
Exports of British produce se n-ne 18,390,000 | rate at which not only German and American, but even French manufactured 


exports have increased in the same period. But still the comforted Cobden- 
ite may protest there is some progress. Alas! there has been no progress at 
all. Beneath the surface of these delusive statistics our exports of manufac- 
tures to the Continent have been steadily sinking for nearly thirty years. 
We have made up the balance and eff an sprees increase, not by send- 
ing our competitors more manufactures, but z sending them less and less 
manufactures, and more and more coal to manufacture with. We have been 
parting with more and more of our fixed capital in order to help our foreign 
rivals 70 swell their peel pet og It is coal, and coalalone, which explains 
the ps e Coan 5 alone, has concealed the truth about the condi- 
tion of our foreign trade. 

And now to our figures. We do not share the opinion that in view of re- 
mote 8 we should hoard our coal as Indian ecg do their sil- 
ver. If no but k that residuum locked up in the country would 

rolong our industrial life by a few decades in the far future, we should be, 
hh any case, past saving. Let us, by all means, sell what we have that is 
marketable, and get the money for it, instead of refraining from immediate 
business through the preoccupations of a remote and problematical future. 
But at the same time do not let us mistake one thing for another. Do not 
let us think that we are maintaining our manufacturing position because we 
are merely selling more coal. 

A workman out of employment might as well boast of maintaining his 
sition by selling his tools. e might continue to doa roaring er in fhe 


In other words, America has increased her sales tous by about 45 porok 
She has actually cut down her purchases from us, in spite of the ense 
expansion of her ulation and industry, by more than 40 per cent. There 
is not much pabulum here for thoss who maintain that protection stifles the 
commerce of countries adopting that heresy, and that free trade alone is 


of that word. And if these are done in the I ai tree, what shall be 
done in the dry? The prospects o any drastic modification of the American 
tariff, as z s last memorable speech, have disap- 
peared with the tragedy at Buffalo. To the power of the tariff has now been 
added the power oi e trusts, The most tremendous organization ever 
known in the 8. — of international competition is rendered impregnable 
by an ironclad defense against the efforts of all external rivals. It is devel- 
oping an immense equipment with which to attack in the future its rivals 
in their own market. And upon this side there is no obstacle whatever to 
its rations. Its strategica? base upon the other side of the Atlantic is un- 
ble. Upon this side it can strike whenever it pleases at our center. 
GREAT BRITAIN GREATLY FEARS OUR “TRUSTS.” 
The policy of the steel trust has been repeatedly declared by Mr. Schwab. 
Sooner or later it will be put into practice, and we shall have to meet it. 
In that day some minds which are dark to the meaning of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s warning may regard it under a very different HERS. The steel monop- 


oly, with a capital of over £300,000,000 sterling, occupied since its i i 
foundation with the home demand. Thatdemand is building up to still more yay of ct orge 5 5 od 5 
boom entered since 1892, which would only vitiate value of the comparison, we 


menacing dimensions its formidable power. When the American 

bi as it must eventually, the immense process of massed production, 

upon which the whole position of the steel trust is based, can not bes ded. 
There can be no shutting down. The output must be mainta: and a 

market must be found for it. If it does not exist at home, it must be cre- 


now give the following remarkable table 3 the decline of our European 
trade in everything but coal during the last thi 8 The figures in the 
left-hand column are taken ly from Prof. Adolph Wagner's excellent and 
careful study in A und Industriestaat” and partly from the Biue Books. 


«ted at any cost abroad. Mr. Schwab has never concealed what is the inten- i oursel thirty 
tion of his directors when that emergency arises. It is to descend upon for- 82 5 — — — we here 8 qane 


eign markets, and, aboye all, upon the British market, with the full weight 
_ of the industrial power which is . the American 
tectionist system like water behind a flood 5 peso ores of Mr. 
Schwab's is to strike in between England and her colonies, and to “cut off” 
our export, as he once expressed it, to Canada, South Africa, Australia, aud 
India alike. Some day the steel trust will be supplemented by a cotton 


Total British exports to all European countries (in years of maximum and 
minimum trade) compared with exports of coal, 1872 to 190%. 5 


{Amounts in million pounds sterling.) 


trust. 3 bares 5 more and mone an awa oeo in — PE 
own m very other coun some guaranty against the swam: 
of its home and foreign markets by the trusts. We have no ny, an Coal. jose 
if we still have none when the boom breaks in America itself we are likely coal, 
to meet with surprises in the fight for trade hardly less remarkable than our 
military astonishments at the beginning of the Boer war. 108:0 7.2 

This situation at once bi us tothe rootof the argument. What does 79.5 5.3 115 
free trade mean? When Cobden and his companions introduced that system 83 71 74.2 
they imagined that all the world would follow our example, By free trade 74.0 7.4 78.2 
they meant free RAe TP ni throwing down of the barriers on each side. 92.4 14.2 65.6 
This is the only state of things under which trade could be free. In that Bal 141 78.2 
sense, free trade does not exist—it has never existed. There is nosuch thing. 87.8 12 70.3 
What we have are free imports only. We do not say now that this m 8 11 75.3 
necessarily bad in itself, but let us call the system by the name which cor- 118.3 79.1 

nds with facts. We have a free importation of foreign products; but 115.3 we 85.3 

to British products no important foreign market in the world is free. The 7 23 84.5 
conditions of equal and untrammeled exchange which Cobden and Bright 96.1 2.4 Ar 


prophesied, we repeat, do not exist and have never existed. 

In one word, we have been told for a couple of generations that no sane 
mind could question the elementary wisdom of buying in the cheapest and 
se in the dearest market. We were assured that even free imports, in 
default of free trade, would secure for usa blessed permanence in the former 
8 But what is the summary of the matter with regard to our com- 
merce with America even more than with Germany? Our exports to the 
fatherland are either ee or l m coal and herrings, 
while its exports to us are growing rapidly. ile America, since the adop- 
tion of the McKinley Act, has increased her sales in this country by 45 per 
cent, our sales to her have gono down by 40 pe cent. We are certainly 
Oratunything like if, in tho Goatees marke, we aro geaduals ceasing t 
or at an e it, in the markets, we are 
sell at all. ufa is the argument which knocks the bottom out of the whole 
contention of unmitigated Cobdenism. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON VS. ADAM SMITH. 

Our practical business is to use every effort we can to seek compensation 
within the interimperial market for our increasing disadvantages in the 
extraimperial. What Mr. Chamberlain proposes is a mild form of preventive 


a But paid by the British consumer. Contrary to the general impression, 
America pays us very little for freight. The great volume of our Atlantic 
trade is inward, and the British consumer pays the import freights exactly 
as he pays his railway rates. 


XXXVUI—3 


There is no getting over this statement. It is one upon which it would ba 
impossible for ng to ponder too earnestly or too long. There have 
been fluctuations for good years and bad. In periods of inflation there has , 
been a temporary recovery. But, on the whole, the course has been steadily 

downward. We do not lay all the stress upon 1872, by far the greatest season 

that our European trade has ever known. d But last year was, on the whole, 
an excellent year, and 1879 was the bottom of a period of severe depression. 
Yet, in spite of the increase of 20 per cent in our own ulation and the 
still larger ratio of development that machinery has given to our productive 
power- in spite of the immense concurrent growth of the population and the 
wealth of E we sold to that continent, apart from coal, little more in 
100 than we had done twenty-three years before.“ Our coal shipments had 
risen in the interval from over £5,000,000 to over £20,000,000. our other 


41872 as the last maximum year before foreign competition must neces- 
sarily be taken as a basis of comparison with recent maximum years under 
foreign competition. 8 

> Deducting herrings as well as coal, we sold actually less to the Continent 
in a ae average year like 1902 than we did in a year of profound depression 
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shipments had crept 74.2 millions to 75.7 millions. Herrings alone, 
as we have already „ would account for that. 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF TEXTILE GOODS HAVE DECREASED. 


a more detailed anal; of the thirty figures were made, we 
shen find that another 5 fad occurred, "We We have been 


We have 


of values. 
out of that argument. The decline in 
affected every nation's exports equally. How is it, then, that 
facturing shipments of Ale? com coun: have expanded even in 
TALA dit ad omic topes ours? Upon that point take the following 
the argument as to relativo rates of increase, new ships 
bane parison ain tke in the Bri and German figures: 


Manufactured exports (four countries), 1882 and 1902. 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] 


our European 
8 and, relatively, an imm 
not only of Germany and America, but even of France, w. 
| considered out of the running. 


THE FOREIGN INVASION. 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.) 


7 of British manufactures to competi- 
Jahn vega e Europe and the United 
* 5 E EETA 5 manufactures into the 
> United Kingd dom Lan ETE SRR 


10 SET A 


No onewho knows petane A public opinion or the e n aes isin OF (ou ... A of business 
can doubt that a tax, and a ne, upon foreign manufactures would be 
one of the most mlar hide — one of the wisest imposts ever levied in 
this country. the 3 6 pay — — or the 

ould the trade. Tha erna 5 0 
Sag ee 55 cu Berar taal th to reign ta is, as we see, 


output, and therefore cheapening of uction, 
— 3 assaults in the future even 
17 amin E ge 5 be shared in the shape of profits 
‘and wages Fevers sinse per t back that trade, we 
ought to Baking or tne security o capital and advantage of labor. 
If we can not — the trade, we ought as obviously to the tax for rev- 
In cases the f 


enue. both 
cisel; in and in e 8 d soon have the 
of 233 Api offering at last to lower their tariffs 


the figures at the 
ingo of r stupefaction that matters should have remained 
til they have to this. 
GREAT BRITAIN THE DUMPING GROUND OF THE WORLD. 
show how in twenty 
d — e wor! 
K ground fo a slum 
— ETS . goods it is pc far the 8 economic and 
Yor the Saon in the present con 


hea argument. Cobden system we should 
always goon exchan for fo: fı raw ms- 
de hile that state of things continued even free imports without true 


because of our lack of eduea 
cated mainly because of our lack 


ae 
And not content with bei 
pulsed in every ee ee These are 

ries. Tho facts at the head this article mate the reality of the position ae 
patent as day, though not its full consequences. 


GREAT BRITAIN HAS LOST THE BALANCE OF TRADE IN MANUFACTURES. 


Twenty yearsago we sold twice as much . our 
and American com tors as we p from them. n years ag ago the 
balance was still su! tial. Three years ago it existed. 3 
peared, and by the complete inversion of the whole Cobdenite expectation 
we are not only dependent — foreign nations for food aud raw material, 


pa at actually ur chief rivals more finished goods than we 
se em. 
to pay for our imported food n the manufac! how in the end are wo | 


y for our iv food—for the cheap food which is evidently to play 
ge an electionee: part in issue? Asa matter of comparing pre- 
dictions with facts, tes 88 of the early free traders seem to Have 
ag ed themselves topsy Laxey and te be all toward fulfillment upon 


3 very large majority of mant- 
in this country have been e . 

0 
t to bo met 
It is not an 


manufactures tha 
purchase, his masculine intelligence diate doctrinaire dis- 
pers who tell us that, however much we may be handica, trade 
fiscal methods of other nations, England 


tes. 

the optimistsand the 
state are, indeed, otter moet ins 
congrugesly ming) 5 . The Bobi n is ae that. 
3 one eae under the un eled suc- 
cess of free im that sho t move him, he is also told that a 
8 are on the brink of starva- 
These inconsistent dialecticians can not: 


satisfactory. 
zana — oF: of the . sar under protec- 
portance 28 way. 


verty is the complaint o of tine British work work: 


certainly 7 prove 3 to his sey | oe 
under free Sane. In Jon uisse,“ M. Fatio preset 22 
following estimate of the N ts in different countries per 
head of population: 


Savings banks in eleven countries, 1900. 


Country. 


— 
r 


2 s. 
15 11 
1 0 o 
18 77 
8 4 
6 7 01 
6 4 10) 
5 8 3i 
5 1 B 
4 8 SP 
4 2 5 
The only country, therefore, which free im isat the bottom 
of the list. Cobdenism is not y to blame for t, but certainly tho 
Cobdenites had better leave the sa banks out of the question. 
But others rely rather upon the income-tax returns, as shown in tho 
“ Stati Abstract.” Let us examine them. For many perie in the 
comes rine ee form some like the kof fiscal’ 
faith. chancellors a ei 


well with complacency on 
budget nights — — the increasing yield of each penny in the impost. Lord 
Rose ints out the . — ten years of ees amount of income 
come tax was received. o following are tho figures: 


$ Total income taxed, 


on w. 


1891-92.. 
1900-1901 


~ 57,000, 600 
is increase as evidence that we haye not done so 
German 


13301 
hea under free trade. But how has 
e following figures 


y done under protection? 
take the 


from a German pamphlet by the Cobdenito 
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mt: 


Prof. Lujo Brentano, written to demonstrate the advantages the 
industrial developme 


Kaiser's subjects have derived from their modern 
National income, Saxony. 
[4,000,000 inhabitants. ] 


Our increase (for 40,000,000 inhabitants) in 10 years, 1801-190 57,000,000 
Allo for the fact that we are here dealing with the total returns of a 
little people, while our figures apply only to incomes over £160, it must be 
apparent that income is incr ‘ar and away faster in industrial Saxony 
under protection than in industrial Britain under free trade. And now take 
the for Prussia under Doctor von Miquel’sincome-tax system. It has, 
ind a finer mesh than our own, and takes in those who have £45 a year. 


To make the comparison more suggestive and useful, we quote from Professor 


Brentano's statistics, first, the total income-tax figures for Prussia, and, sec- 
ondly, the figures almost exactly comparable with our own for incomes over 


Prussia (population 34,600,000). 


Total of in- 
Total income comes over 
taxa 4150 per 
annum, 


£161,000, 000 
22 000 


108,000, 000 | 60,000, G00 
We do not care whether the larger increase for the whole Prussian na- 
tion, or the figures for the well-to-do classes only, be taken. In each case 
they 8 that the 88 of Prussia in the last ten 8 under the 
pat 2 syStem of reciprocal tariffs, has increased more rapidly in the aggre- 
„ and much more perm A per head, than has the prosperity of this coun- 
in the last of isolated free imports, during which our manufac- 
tured exports to Europe and America haye decreased, whilo their sale of 
finished goods in our home market alone has risen by leaps to a present an- 
nual value of over £100,000,000 sterling. 


CAPITAL IN THE UNITED STATES HAS GROWN MUCH FASTER THAN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


But if this has been the case with our continental 9 the contrast 
th America is infinitely more serious. Across the Atlantic capital is ac- 
cumulating with incomparably greater rapidity than it has recently done 
here, The American manufacturer pays no income tax, and we have not 
the advantage of the returns; but there can be no doubt that capital in the 
United States now possesses a much greater accumulative and pro; ve 
wer than does capital in this country. Mr. Mert der who ought to know, 
always maintained that the n strength of American ess de- 
penis upon the almost absolute command of its home market, secured by the 
ri 


The Americans haye great natural resources. But their idea of efficient 
organization absolutely rejects dumping-ground principlesasa system incom- 
Er ble with the encouragement of enterprise and the confidence of capital. 

very protected manufacturer makes for two markets. He hasa monopoly 
of his own, and freedom in ours. The governing law of cheap production is 
5 —. 5 of production. The larger the output the lower the cost. The 

‘oreign capitalist who makes for two markets, the one from which he ex- 
cludes us by tariffs and the one to which we admit him by free imports, must 
and docs an immense pull over the British manufacturer, who only 
makes for one market and is never sure of that. Pure free trade may be an 
nti enw sound principle. The combination of hostile tariffs abroad and 
free imports at home, gi the foreign producer the best of both worlds— 
that, it will be seen, is a principle which the common sense of the country 
must investigate and will, indeed, 2 

$ * + 


* $ * 
By all means let us look hard at our bargain, but let us appl the criterion 
of uncompromising common sense all around, with some little contempt of 
pious superstitions in politics. Let us adjust our living interests to the real 
conditions of the living world about us, in the remembrance that the theories 
of dead men and the doctrines of a dead period are, on the face of things, un- 
2 to be true forever. Darwin's law of the struggle for existence has 
taught us that survival depends upon adaptation to environment, upon the 
power of a living to ge as all around it changes. That is the iron 
rule for nations as for nature. 


THE UNITED STATES KNOWS HER BUSINESS, 


In spite of the alarming ot ions of the Cobden Club the United States 
ted the McKinley tariff. They knew exactly what they wanted; they 
believed that the more 5 ey secured their home market for home 
rise the higher would be the development of their in try 

and the greater, therefore, its success in fo: trade. Noestimate wasever 
more brilliantly verified, against all the calculations of the prophets of free 
imports, like the late Mr. Gladstone, who declared, we believe, that America 
was not gett fitted to excel in the production of iron and steel. The 
steel trust, with its £300,000,0000f capital, has been created since then. What 


McKinleyism meant to the textile and tin-plate trades in this country we 
know, but this is what it meant to America herself (Sir A. E. Bateman’s 
memorandum on foreign trade): 


American exports of manufactured articles, 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] 


There is no putting back the clock in that contrast. 

PEETA under Bismarck, abandoned the system of approximate free 
trade in 1879 in the teeth ofall the jeremiads of her doc She has 
since achieved the marvelous expansion in manufacture and commerce with 
which we have had cogent reason to be well acquainted. She has 


the stream of emigration from her shores; that is the test. The r's 
subjects would have continued, as before, to flow abroad if pros- 
pects of prosperity previously unknown had not been up at home after 


a833 per cent increase. 5 190 per cent increase over 1890. 


the free- rts system was abandoned. No 2 witness can deny tho 
nent increase of employment and the remarkable advance in 
being of theGerman people. These things haveoccurred in 
misinformed comments of the Radical press, and even of 
ers upon the Socialist successes in the Rei elec- 
tions, Itis when Jeshurun is waxing fat that he kicks most lustily a 
5 Pr rity increases the sense of democratic independence. 
e Socialist nite in Germany was founded and became formidable under 
approximate free trade, and only complete ignorance of German conditions 
can e that the army of protest under Bebel and Singer would be dis- 
banded y free trade. Nothing will arrest its progress but the concession of 
responsible parliamentary 5 remote remedy. In the meantime 
our purpose, again, is to look at the facts. (Sir A. E. Bateman's memorandum 
on foreign trade.) 
German exports of manufactured articles, 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.) 


1880 (when free trade was abandoned) 
1890 (10 years after) 
1900 (20 years after) 

This has not been due to the tariff alone; other causes have cooperated. 
But what these figures absolutely prove is that free-trade theories can not be 
so important as their professors would have us believe. Free trade may be 
excellent, better trade is better. 

But the case of France is the most remarkable of all, The Méline tariff of 
1892 was the negation of free trade. Upon every calculation of the Cobden 
Club it should have ruined the French export of manufactures. But what 
has happened? They have increased more rapidly and steadily than before, 
Observe the following figures for maximum years of trade: 


French manufactured exports. 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] 
Before the Méline tariff: 
—: AEE bance ͤ .... ̃ . bsekenental 5 
en th. hota ea eS, we irked ee E 
nI iccsa accede cosa d ccna ua pidaretsunmeaah D E E E — 70 
MOUS oo saa cin iweb EE E PI S ES bone amaven sexe oo abba us cue A NE EEA 5 


Our foreign trade has shown nothing approaching this ratio of increase for 
thirty years, and this in spite of the co! 1] burdens of the French le— 
a national debt twice as as our own (also far heavier bounties and 
subsidies to shipping), and a normal peace taxation equal to our recent war 
taxation. France has diminished her exports of raw material, but increased 
her sales of finished articles; while of pe arate from our colonial trade, 
the converse has true. Here are all the prophecies of the Cobden Club 
falsified by facts in three cases as widely different as could well be 
We are familiar with the orthodox explanation in the case of America. 
She has succeeded, we are assured, on account of her boundless resources; 
not because of 3 but in spite of it. Could anything be more 
ludicrous than solemn affectation of superior intelligence by our đoc- 
trinaire mandarins at the expense of the most acute business nation in the 
world? Americans, for their part, adopted the tariff in order to secure cer- 
tain results; they believe the results have been secured through the tariff, 
and could not have been secured without the tariff. Germany isa recoun- 
ty, with a bad seaboard, which can not com with our own in its natural 

9 5 tor industry and trade, and it has doubled the heresy of protection 
by the heresy of conscription, Upon free-import principles, if the tariff 
succeeded in the United States on account of their enormous internal re- 
sources it ought at least to have failed in the Fatherland. According to 
Cobdenite doctrines the competitive success of the German people against a 
nation like ourselves, enjoying all the blessings of a small army, a popular 
8 open ports, and unlimited cheap consumption, ought to have 

n impossible. t German manufacturers and the ter majority of 
the German people are as convinced as Americans that the development ot 
home uction secured by the tariff is the true basis of successful attack 
upon foreign markets. In nee, where the old free-trade party is becom- 
ing extinct, no wid section of public opinion thinks for a moment of 
reversing M. Méline’s economic policy. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S COMPETITORS PROVE FREE TRADE A MISTAKE, 


Of the four chief trading nations the country under isolated free imports 
is the only one which has shown, apart from coal and the colonies, a complete 
loss of expansive force in foreign trade. For each of its three rivals, in vary- 
ing degrees, the tariff has meant encouragement of capital, stimulation of 
enterprise, activity of invention, the rise of new industries, the increase of 
pronn; wages, and oni ent, and the improvement of relative tion in 

ternational trade. all these cases the Cobden Club was confident, and 
in all these cases it was ang E Those who disre; its insular traditions 
and shaped a new per to the needs of new es are perfectly satisfied 
with the results. The question is whether, with far more favorable oppor- 
tunities, as the figures at the head of this article for the strengthen- 
ing of home trade and the ja rg n of exports, we should not derive 

ts from an analogous policy. In this rapid sketch of the great reaction 
from free trade, which has transformed the conditions of competition and 
the whole economic outlook of the world, we have given men some 
additional reason to mistrust the loud dogmasof calism ri change, 
and the stopped-clock theory of political wisdom. 

This, then, is the real issue before the country. Are free imports under 

resent conditions a check on industrial efficiency and national proge 
Boes Cobdenism prevent the development of employment? And woul - 
erence increase it? Isa gomping ground for a slumping und for 
capital? These are searching q ions. The early free traders, to do them 
justice, naret 5 ee procera that Bhat oe wee in arn Fed pri- 
mary condition of prosperity. e ew korpe ; ppan more 
upon the activity d enterp and “he taller is oe ey rightly ad- 
vocated free imports as the best means in their time for developing produc- 
tion and facilitating exchange, These are still our objects. Pres ports 
have ceased to promote them. Let us see why. 

PROTECTION RAISES THE VALUE OF LABOR. 

Richard Cobden, in his first h to the House of Commons, said: “I as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, that the rate of wages has no more con- 
nection with the price of food than with the moon's changes. It Sy Rese 
entirely on the demand for labor,“ But what makes the demand for labor? 
Ask those who have done most in the modern world to create it—men like 
Mr. Carnegie in America, the Krupps in Germany, or the late Lord Arm- 
strong, whose life work converted a stretch of green river bank into a vast 
arsenal em g nearly 20,000) men. Cheap consumption alone never yet 
created a Pitts an Essen, or an Elswick. The history of the Lancashire 
cotton industry is record of one long triumph of mechanical invention, 
and no free trader would pretend, we imagine, that the repeal of the corn 
laws was comparable in importance with the improvement of machinery, 


a29 per cent increase, b79 per cent increase over 1880. 
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The k 9 power in the modern — Colon ies and commercial supremacy, exports (minus coal and Con 
capital. Now, it is obvious that X that tariffs in countries liko A like America, ene e eds 


fee tier a the maximum of security for in and the maximum 87 9 
read romney hacia orm Sp ud ow py veer mem the attacks of Year. Amount. 


minimum of security fi 5 tal and the minimum of ind b. That io 
um t or capital an ie um ucemen To British colonies and possessions: 
industrial malad peril. 1872. 


mercial supremacy must be an immense stimulus of th te 
that is to 4 oe the expenditure—of capital. in as „Ie figures do not rule the 9 Goethe, “they show what rules 
capital disco: and British employment d by hostile tariffs, and | it.” Nor is it true that figures. can bs made to prove an g. It honestly 
eit the infiux of foreign manufactures into this coun atthe rate | handled they can prove but one thing toa clear intelligence, and that is the 
Pinnas pode decade; „FFC foreign emp! ent | truth. Wherever there has been a margin of doubt in the evidence we have 
Increased by our free im “A mad world, m 5 er a | preferred to understate rather than to overstate the case against free im- 
. ee ete to pate a 2 tail in what 5 be e ae arte — rife cg 2 10 aes 
us o case 
— — 9 been panied and inw cles the imports For the benefit of those who are prepared to $0 ook a fact, whatever it is, 
of foreign manufactures have increased. We therefore give the following sey aa the eyes, we shall now carry the investigation a long step further. 
com Look on this plokars: It shows: ropose not merely to assert, but to prove ond question, that the 
British manufactured exports in ten leading lines. = 2 — cof a = 8 3 “Srey te = a 
ment of our 3 e colo: ere we have doun our di 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] in.a single generation. Elsewhere our manufactured exports haye been 
in er dec 5 33 On the Continent our com- 
1890. 192, mercial supremacy is ac . ene ORDINIS wae DLRAS 
— is 4 in the 8 275 A of exports to European countries 
81.8 20.0 pine 9 Arado d dropped low und low under the blows of the Monay tariff she 
10. 4 18.7 get nye upon us in the American market and now runs us neck and neck. 
8 41 Pe 5 we Jost bl 5 ol tho goba, literally Riy aon China to 
y 7 e ourown, peculiar position i n Egyptand increasing 
oe ap aril with our ally, Japan, having gone far to balance adverse 
20.4 13.2 in Ar 8 all the world outside of th the tng tee the 
5.06 8.2 total result of our thirty yea waang is that, apart from the exports of 
21 17 th which we feed thee competitive power of the Continent, our out- 
2.5 2.0 solmi . — has fallen in annual value by over forty millions sterling. 
8.9 9.5 This is the account: 
> British exports (excluding conl) to all markets outside the Empire. 
158.8 | 155.8 [Amounts in million pounds sterling.) 
And look at the opposite picture: 
Manufactured imports into United Kingdom in leading lines. 
ts in million pounds sterlin, 
— g] | To United States 40.6 81.0) 8.0 19.7 23.0 
| To Asia Aftion aud South Abe 66.0 39.5) 49.0) 49.0 46.0 
1890. | 1900. To all Burope 100.8] 72| 3.2] 84.8 75.7 
LA Rae ; Total (excluding coal in all cases). 186.4 | 148.7 | 150.2 158.2 | 144.7 
20 3.2 
8.1 8.8 BRITISH EMPIRE NO LONGER FIRST IN EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 
8.4 u.] Our rivals have shot forward, while we have been pushed back. The over- 
1.3 142 whelming we held thirty years, and even up to a dozen years: 
11.1 11.4 hout Ethe y world, w wonow in the colonies a cS In other wo 
5 4.4 ies m trade the Empire, our historic predominance as scountry 
. 1.9 | manufacturing for 2 Ebert i gone. It is not mere’ Paina to go, or goin 
4 -5 is gone! It has disappeared lin a single generation of hostile enab 5 
19.6 28.0 | our competitors to develop their home market, and of free imports, enabling 
87.7 Tea naa of thirty ears’ trading, we sa: zit thet cur commarcinl saprot 
8 e 3 
cp {in tho caso of our commerce und 8 5 
What would Cobden have glishmen summon up realize how 
thought if he could bave forescen the time when we shonld be buyers of cot- 8 have sounded in the ear ears of sof their eir Fathers. Then let them look 
as well as buyers of meat; 
and when our imports of textiles and iron would show in one wept a greater | Exports of manufactured articles, 1900 (excluding British trade with British 
than our exports of possessions). 
COT TMNR a a ce e e N santana neabeasenbewena <.. £149,000,000 
Nor is there am about the process hich our trade, apart | 7; 5 
3 ee aes ae a ae a ee Sea aes er a ne 
40,000,000. ‘al and ours O° | trade in finished They fell by over £27,000) between 1872 and the 
St ae ete este a Ok tency OO oil A aes of | Bes De Tees ae pas ae wee ie ai cee eee 
mar e nex 
Abe al Te ie Rtg dae Tnoulaonterpriae for pogania g to compete under these | £8,000,000 in the last two years, Which we had ima to bea of a 
conditions, or s rather encouraging character. We can not put the point more plainly. In 
It is as Sate m 3 ital k. dis 5 repressed, and em- nee trade free im as against hostile tariffs have brought us or — 
loyment ee 8 as that all three ration to the second place. Turn the figures how we lik 
Rave been pre toa dish doren in the eon competitive nations iu ry on which the cabinet is e: will prove that we are nee a the 
under Dora tg “in the . according to Cobden's admission, the of the poll, and no recounting of the votes will count us in. 15 
: JJC Books, h F h tho ü g e oa 
labor more they can rn a -penn ew r 
cheaper than it migh Sth at int when every — produced them. 
m the loaf would be taken off tea and . IfBritish manufactured The members of the Cobden Club call upon the high to ew —— 
5 had increased in the last ears in mere accordance with the | preference“ would sacrifice our traditional position in fore 
wth of our population, they would 12 least 210.000, 00 annually more 8 as we see, hu ve already sacrificed our traditional position info in foreign 
fan they are now. That is the minimum estimate of the rate of loss which | trade. Glance again at the figures heading thischapterand you will 
tariffs are inflicting upon us. as we — iy aa anf eee the colonies 1 5 “The f ‘te 
rene our business with our own possessions è ni ears 
ET NE t more than balanced noed th the declin 35 the period hu e our finished 
? rts n foreign marke and rose in im marke’ 
Colonies and commercial supremacy, exports (minus coal and ships).s £ 000,000. Between 1880 and ible th the fall in forei aga maar ets amounted 15 
DECLINE. another £14.000,000, but the gain in trade under flag was no less than 
£20,000,000. We set out the statement as follows: 
IMPERIAL TRADE—RISE. y 
Xer. FP ST e SESE EE NA £28, 000,000 
ee Pl ee a ee eh (aE Re 8 n 
00 DORR E EE R 3 46,000,000 
000 FORBIGN TRADE—FALL. 
T FF 227.000, 000 
— bd PERE ES AO Bis Sanat E E — ES E =.. 14,000,000 
OS ERS SE Sa PPD I R Pee a vt | ae CR a ae AR SS Beare ae bre PTE ee pL pe S 41.000, 000 
Ade New ships roan not included in = es 8 1899. Since ee No folly in politics Gy Reng ee 1 = that of 9 
e pre ous ce rease to official estimates of our whica trade, in prese: 
man tured exporta. E ike thane sivats tes eyes and AOAIE TA ohabbol eths, Look at the following 


extraordinary of progress in Canada under the preference clause, | nies alike what we means that we alone bear the taxation of 
and in South ica since the war: empire which remains from the winning of those markets, while the for- 
Three years’ exports of British produce. eigner alone enters them upon exactly the same fiscal ut free of what 


000 | made it and still pays for having made it. 
000 Our 0 le, 1902, 
exports of people, bee 
000 | 11,000,000 British colonists purchased 200, 00.000 British goods . £6 (nearly) 
800,000 | 78,000,000 Americans purchased only 223,800,000 British goods 6. 
Total gain in annual exports to Twenty years’ emigration of British subjects, 1831 to 1903. 
2 o 14,400,000 


aThirty-five per cent increase over 1900, 
b Ninety-two per cent increase over 1900, 


Brita in is still the seed-sheet of empire. The seeds shescattersabroad upon 
the earth are men. The harvests are nations. But whether they rise under 
the flag or outside the flag, whether to strengthen or to rival the Empire, 
whether the living weight of our ssa ar population is to be cast into the 


trade shown anything like this vitality since the age of fore: 
competition began. We sell more to India than we do to the test conti- 


nental nation: many. Wesell more in average years to the A scales in our favor or us—that is the most vital and far-reaching of 
Commonwealth, with its 4,000,000 population, than we do tothe United States, | our problems. It is in this respect that Mr. Chamberlain's p go right 
with its nearly 80,000,000 inhabitants. We sell more to South Africa already | to the root of the imperial question and offer for the first a solution 
than to France and Belgium pas gether: We sell more to with its 


which may make all the difference to the future of our trade and power. A 
British emigrant who settles in a British colony becomes the most valuable 
asset in the strength and wealth of the King's dominion. In war, as we saw 

uring the South African struggle, he is a unit of defense. In peace he plays 
a still more important . He becomes, in the main, a 3 of 
food and raw material which return to our dense industrial market. But, 
above all, he remains a steady consumer of British manufactures. For a 
large part of our working populates, whose ears are now by 
e claptrap on the subject of the dear loaf, the colo is the 
real finder of employment, the real payer of wages. He purchases from 
us twenty times as much per head as the average United States citizen, 
and considerably more than twenty times as much as does the average in- 
habitant of 5 Continent. (Colonial and American figures as 
abo tha 


0 with nearly 400,000,000 of yellow men. 
Last year the Russian Empire, with its 130,000,000 Slavs, purchased from us 


have been loud in land, and the din of many a forge and fac 
haye been silent. 2 de ti 


THE GREAT DANGER IN IMPORTING CHEAP GOODS, 


vo. ulation of about 370.000.000, took last year British 
t would be a if it did not impair the vital Tis to the value of just about £100,000,000 sterling. including coal and new 
esting tote bop seen ne PE genre Haaa anope e ms hofi shipe, o Ss. 64. worth per head.) 
Con 5 y their 181 aie 1 1 8 Cobde HOW THE UNITED STATES GAINS AT GREAT BRITAIN'S EXPENSE. 
in this country. Itis unlikely that they will go on saving i This alone furnishes an overwhelming proof of where the real security for 
The one certain fu we can not maintain and | the future of our trade resides, or under a preference policy might be made 


toreside. But when the Bri emigrant, instead of settling under the flag 
becomes a citizen of the United States, what happens? He not only takes 
away his savings and the capital value of his nal efficiency, but he is a 
unit lost to British power, a unit lost to Bri production, and, above all, a 
unit lost to Bri custom. Instead of taking worth yearly of home 
goods and providing, therefore, £6 worth of home employment, he does 

on the 6-shilling scale only. that is not all. Settling under a prohibit- 
ive tariff, he is another consumer ed for that vast national m ly — 
the American home market; he is another producer gained to 8 the 
population and to nourish the industrial vigor of our most formidable com- 
peon and in the contest for trade supremacy he works with deadly effect 

a commercial sense against the country that bore him, and against his fel- 
lowsathome. Wegrumble at the British workman. It is because we do not 
know how to manage him or because our system of free im with the 
let of enterprise and restriction of employment it creates, prevents us 
from offering him the inducements and opportunities which seem to trans- 
form his character when he crosses the Atlantic? America, at least, is only 
too glad to get him, and when she has got him she turns him into one of the 
keenest workers in the world. It is notorious that British emigrants are 
everywhere among the most efficient artisans in the States. 

‘These remarks, it is um to say, are not prompted in the faintest 
degree by any feeling of unfrien toward America. Frie with 
the great English-speaking Republic must remain the foundation of our ex- 
ternal policy. Thecauseof Anglo-Americanamity would be as little aff: 
by preference on this side as it was by the M tariff on the other side. 

ese are purely business readjustments, which every nation has the right 
to make, and which every nation but ourselves does make. The cry of re- 
taliation, like the cry of the dear loaf, is part of the mere melodrama of Radi- 
cal stage 5 But what has a matter of life and death to 
this Em is t every nerve should be strained for the of in- 
ducing the vast majority of the 's subjects who leave the mother coun- 
try to settle under the Oft the four great 9 the Amer- 
ican, the German, the Russian, and ourselves, the British Empire, owing to 
our utter neglect, under the era of free imports and laisser faire, of the 
deepest of all our questions, has now considerably the smallest white - 
lation. Not only so, but all the others are increasing far more rapidly, as 
we shall presently show, than weare. Every thoughtful politician g 
since ized that onr political and economic future alike capena upon the 
success of some resolute attempt to modify present tendencies and to stop 
the steady drift of our peopleaway from their allegiance. Year by year, to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand annually of our best, they ara 
lost, not only to England, but tothe Empire; not only to the mother country, 
but to the flag. Yearafter year they go to advance the development of the 
great trans-Atlantic competitor, whose industrial advantages were already 
almost overwhelming. In the meantime, while the growth of population 


8 our 9 trade to compensate for the steady and uninter- 
rupted weakening of our 1 it hg in purely foreign trade the com- 
tain be a dead thing in twenty 


petition has been shaken off, and that the which seemed so menacing 


threatening. There is not stige of f 8 nd 
0 8 re is not a vestige of reason for „ & 
pe carga VAS inds of this false 


e present moment is running us closer than ever before. In 

the first quarter of LA ean year her — —— were only £12,000,000 in 

è ma erefore, that Germany's rate of 

trade in annual value is only £50,000,000 behind ours, and this with coal. new 

ships, and our colonial advantages thrown in u our side. It our t con- 

tinental rival continues to overhaul us as rapi e has done during the 

y g conditions of our com- 

merce with the colonies could saye us, as have hitherto done, and in 

fifteen years at the outside we should have to chronicle the result of the race 
for su among the exporting nations of the world as follows: 

a supremacy stakes, 1918.—1, United States; 2, Germany; 3, United 

om. 
is nota pre ee It is a caleulation as certain, unless some radi- 
tions take place in our favor, as any result in the rule 


If the mother country does not see her way to adopt an imperial preference 
policy, then the Canadian preference policy is unquestionab ly doom: 

Notonly so. The United States is straining now, since 
speech, to concede the reciprocity conditions which stop-clock radicalism asks 
us to refuse. lace and th 


i t P 
erential partnership with the neighboring republic, then good-by to our 
Banadian trade and iby in the lon ran to, Canada, © Iaa we 
think, is fairly argued, and we confidently leave i saying common 
sense of British minds, 
AMERICAN GAINS IN ENGLISH COLONIAL TRADE. 

American business men, upon the other hand, and especially the organizers 
of the steel trust, look forward with exceptional complacency to the future 
of American trade in Australia and South Africa. They have peculiar expe- 
rience in making for the needs of culturists in new and, in the last 
few years particularly, in tools and machinery they have made rapid prog- 
ress at our nse, Tok at the following from the last statistical 
abstract for the colonies (1857-1901): 


American exports to Australasian colonies in 1892 and 1901. 


bounds in the United States, it in the colonies. At the present rate, 
1892, when the inhabitants of the Ca Dominion and the Australian Com- 
hee De eee, monwealth alike increase by a poor half million or so every decade, it would 
be fifty years hence before either of these great States of the Empirecounted 
as much as 10,000,000 souls each, + + + 
iE nae ia p awe E nich ee Sa Srp BRITISH EMPIRE LOSING RELATIVELY IN POPULATION. 
trata ogee ZEN i Since the free-imports system was completed in 1861 the relative population 
ne 5 n 2 35000 5 of the five leading powers of the world has changed approximately as follows: 
me {Soom in Eee ae 38 — {Amounts expressed in millions. ] 8 
o Quee! . A - 
To New Zealand 882,000 000 cba id 
—̃ — te * 
NSN ernie orm eR 2,200,000 | T, 264, 000 | a230 Country. 1861. | 1881. | 1908. | fonse 
a Average increase per cent. 


Without preference nothing in the future of our colonial trade can be se- 
cure—not even that others not reap where we sowed in South 
despite all the toil and sacrifice of the war, for the crowning ornament of the 


the d 
which the colonies one and all owe their freedom. But in India and the colo- 
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Upon this showing the state of the international poll in about seventeen 
years—a period, let us remember, not much longer than that which has 
8 Victoria’s first jubilee - would come out like this: 


Prospective population A. D. 1920. 


—— 5 

0 a 
tion of her inhabitants. The inflow from the American Northwestern States 
would be stimulated. * * * 


& frontier by whi 


ject di tween 
two sta ods. The first, which we shall ignore, stretched from 1815 
to 1853—that is, from the battle of Waterloo to the eve of the Crimean war. 
Within that time about KANT pid left British ports for British colonies, 
while 2,000,000 went to the United States. But these numbers mean all emi- 

ts sailing in British ships, and include a certain foreign admixture. In 
fis the emigrants of Bri and Irish origin begen to be shown tely. 
For magenta half a century under free trade, therefore, the statistics of 
Anglo-Celtic dispersion are thus shown: 


British emigration, 1853-1902. 
To Pei SN COMMNOR ono tava hcasth acca access sipwnennkenanpona sasha EASA 
PU LIST RMON ESEE AA A E busin onan cecal E > puny bane 6, 100,000 


If these last six millions had remained under their own flag it would have 
meant that by natural increase the white population of the colonies would 
now be double what it is. Instead of exporting £60,000,000 worth of British 
ag to Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, we should be exporting at 

east £130,000,000. The force of American competition would be much less 
formidable, and the whole political and commercial system of the Empire 
would rest upon a solid basis. But under the influence of the Cobdenite i 
before the age of international competition, it was that 
would indefinitely continue to send us corn and to take back cottons. It did 
not matter at all on that calculation whether our people remained under the 
Union Jack or c to the Stars and Stripes. There we have the secret 
of the little England indifferentism upon the subject of the colo: which 
had its o root, let us 1 5 remember, in free-imports ple. 

It may however, ani 1 goat legitimately, that we carry these 
reflections too back, to a period when the ments of Cobdenism were 
little wiser in imperial matters than its friends. We have anticipated the 
objection by reserving details for the more recent period. Let us take, then, 
the last twenty years. Th: hout the whole of that time foreign competi- 
tion, backed b Bostile tariffs, been as the governing influence 
of the world of commerce. 

What the transfer of our le to the Stars and Stripes and the loss of 
our colonists to the colonies would mean under these circumstances ought to 
79 — been clear enough. But nothing was done, and the following contrast 

result: 


British emigration, 1381-1902. 


---- 1,607,000 
3,071,000 


The loss of these three millions more in two decades is equivalent by now to 
the loss of a market for British goods worth £18,000,000 a year. The employ- 
ment re ted by that annual value is taken away from the working 
home. 


y 
rce of America is proportionately stimulated, and 
turned still more dec 


majority of British ts are still leaving the Empire: 
British emigration, 1900-1902, 
Tocolo- | To United 
nies. States. 

$00 - 66,000 108,000 
100 3 68, 000 104,000 
19%2.. 108,000 
22222 8 231,000 815,000 


males with twenty 

value of their per- 
sonal efficiency the lowest estimate—un- 
doubtedly a great underestimate—of the living capital which has bee: 
— 3 f Fritten Ad ly £2,000, 

t near. annum 
: ‘ha emigrants to the United States du 
the last eet oe alone had bom Eep: ander sno Sai This process 
nothing short o 
GREAT BRITAIN HAS PUT THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


g 
the 
p . We have 
Josing people, and at the present rate the United 
turn dustrial, anı 
by numerical In 


erence. Mr. 
should put our trust in Co 


The false theory of free imports—Imports and payments, 1883, 1890, and 1902. 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling. ] 


Percent- 
age of 
Net ex- Imports of those im- 
ports of | food and ports paid 
manufac- raw ma- for by net 
tures, terial. | manufac- 
tured ex- 
ports. 
Per cent. 
162 378 43 
166 358 45 
130 490 30 


a Leaving out new ships not available for comparison in the earlier returns. 


If the radical theory of the necessity of free imports were true, it would only 
remain for us to the humor of an historic witticism. Free 
imports would be unavoidable process of compelling us to pay for the 
razor with which to cut our own throat. That is no loose metaphor. It is, 
on the contrary, a strictly apt illustration of the severe realities of fact. 
There is no doubt that for all we — some one must pay. But there is 
also no doubt that under our present methods, the free imports pa for by 
one of the nation are to a large extent killing the capital an ng 
the labor of other parts of the nation. The devotees of unconditional Cob- 
Seng pauan as or ate poung by 178 eroon io 1 2A this asser- 
on is not ca) of proof. perfectly ca of proof, and we 
to prove it to the satisfac tion of any practical intelligence by exposing the 
immense fallacy which underlies the whole traditional Cobdenite theory of 
exchange as applied to present circumstances. 

In examining our outward trade we have shown beyond question that, 
coal being deducted from the 5 a 8 3 ä goods 
made no p: thirty years, un or entirely ow. to 

ican demand, surpassed at last the total for 1872, ns 

Our finished exports to the colonies have vastly increased. But that in- 
crease has just been sufficient to conceal the stead decline of our 
es. That decline has not 


due to our lack of oc 
our exports to the great protected markets on the Continent and in the United 
States. The falling off been directly due to the tariff barriers on every 
side, which no technical education woul! ever enable us under present con- 
ditions to surmount. In the future, as in the past, sar real increase of com- 
penare Bigs ga our part would be met by a further heightening of the 
W. 


FREE IMPORTS NOT BENEFICIAL. 


But now let us see with eq 

to im are 

eficialand can never be injurious. The whole theory be which 

than a supplement to revealed 
demonstrable falsehood. * * * 

The essential doctrine of free imports is that all 3 equally 

port ata 


on the face of ie Dok 


manent p: ty of the greatest number of the nation, there is a most 
serious and vital on to be drawn between various classes of imports 
and various methods of payment. But, in the meantime, the Cobden Ciub is 
provided with that most gerous of mental possessions—a fixed theory 
upon which ey: le phenomenon of events can be explained before- 
hand. They are like the eighteenth-century chemists, who explained every- 
thing by assuming theexistence of“ ton,” until the determined searc. 

for “p iston” proved that there was no such thing as “phlogiston.” If it 
had only happened to exist it would unquestionabl ve Foon significant of 


much, That it was proved a mythafter implicit 
tions as an 8 ce 


thought but close and vigilant attention to fact. To any mind which 
ion living and not fossi changes of fact must constantly give reason 
or chan 


ges of 9 757 Things are always what they are, but there is no 
more perilous ha ich assumes that “must be” 
what we think they oughtto be. It 9 renders us liable to the unpleasant 
discovery that Phlogiston“ after all does not exist. Now, let us apply 
these considerations to the nt controversy. We shall endeavor to state 
ny the Radical theory of exchange. 
eshall then apply e test of facts and figures to it. We shall roon 
the common sense of the ordinary Englishman to check the result. Another 
chapter will show what must be our true theory of exchange if the commer- 
cial supremacy of this country upon the sea is to be preserved, and if even 
= Prosperity i of a koe is — ms spans hl S We . at = 
ngin e u possible extent manufactured goods an n 
— for food and raw material. We can not continue without cart z 
and grave danger our present tendency to buy, under free imports, more ani 
more finished from the pro d nations, who take less and less of ours. 
If we regard the matter from this point of view, we shall perceive that Mr. 
Chamberlain was unanswerably right in his contention that our present aie 
tem means the lacement of labor, the restriction of 1 the in- 
security of capital, the disco ment of enterprise, and the unmistakable 
slowing down of our whole productive en and exporting power. The 
proces ot slowing down by comparison with our protected competitors— 
again, isa fact and the whole country is conscious of it. 
consistent assumption 8 philanthropic theory of com- 
merce is that there can be no such thin; international tradeas getting the 
worst ot a bargain. Upon the Cobdenite doctrine of exchange every transac- 
tion must benefit both sides, and any kind of transaction is as good as any 


other kind, 
GREAT BRITAIN PLAYING A LOSING GAME. 


When you paid, and more than paid, for Tour food and raw products br 
exports of manufactured cles and the services of your ships, an 

the utmost possible profit at every stage of the process, it was well. 

When you sell coal, as last year, to the extent of £30,000,000 sterling and take 

in return foreign manufactures, much of them carried hitherin foreign ships, 

it is equally well. . exports of British manufactures increase in 

the twenty years 1883-1902 by some £14,000,000, while your imports of what 
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If your 
aeg export of SID, 
tothe tune of 
8 3 eee, oe 
export own 

y America a larger bill than ete fan 
and raw cotton, and to pay it by thedividends on trans-Atlantic investments 
ve gone on, as formerly, accumulating at compound 

interest as capital, it is still well. And, finally, i? Germany in 1875 took con- 


fi 
she did, but sends us five times as much of her manufactures as she did, what 


can it be (upon the theory) but well? 
Great is the theory W. enables you todeclare at once that there is noth- 
wrong with facts like these, and that poing could be wrong with them 
ey showed that our shrinking net export o immensely 
reduced, as we see, in the last ten totally disa; red, and the 
products of our workshops had to te one 
national t for our gigantic of food and raw material. 


Let the theorists convince plain people if they can that this tendency is 
wholesome or that its development can be other than fatal. for here we 
come to the t where any ordinary person's experience of life and busi- 
ness is wi allthe economic doctrine of the schools. 


THE ENGLISH ALREADY DEFEATED IN THE INDUSTRIAL CONTEST. 


If free imports can never be injurious, what follows’? It follows that there 
is no destructive power in foreign competition. It follows that there is in 
reality no such thing as competition. en we speak of the “struggle” be- 
tween commercial nations we are told that weare deluded 5 meta- 
POOS eines ee Clausewitz, a deeper thinker than Cobden, who de- 
clared that economic competition was a form of war, and war only an "altered 
form of economic competition). ‘The Cobden Club would have us believe that 
what we call foreign competition is eae foreign cooperation, and that it 
be nothing but a valuable contribu to our own R Nothing 

the world, than the 

oom ce more ame reek 
gorous forms of * ‘I 
For, as we have said, the theory“ isa beantifal 


The weak t in it is that it is confuted by history, ridiculed b 
„„ y: most conclusively disproved b the 
i 


Co 
nations so, They, in the days of our pride, 
from British mani im as we hayenow to consider the er 
8 and one 


foreign manufactured impo: othe 
did not a k atallin the mutual-benefit theory ofall international = 
Th. ‘ed that British imports” labor or prevented the devel- 
ss Rt 5 right in that 
Tiffsto keep down our com- 
e e Bott hap to doriae ii Canisy andl hey progress Aa met 
country, an ne: 
twenty yearsas they have rogressed in the willdoit. They 
will displace this country precisely as this country superseded the Dutch. 
But there is no need to labor t x 
t his alternati 


failure 

Thesame law holds good in international business. Where thereare twoten- 
ders for an order one gets it and one doesnot. Anew business inanold trade 
can eee to thefirst place by relegating those who formerly held that posi- 
tion tothesecond place. It is the mutual-benefit theory that is false where im- 
ports and exports of manufactured article are concerned. It is the thi 
of ruthless competition that is true. Foreign man 
this country, precisely as Mr. Chamberlain 

ente: or ent the expansion of home labor and enterprise, as 
Bri ion was a check on fi industrial development until for- 
eign nations secured their home market by shutting us out. 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE IS TURNING AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN. 


do 5 full ity of the pon, tar a eri with customary 
no e VI [9 8 case, for. acco: ce 
tion, the chief statistician of th 


tables of foreign manufactured im wines, and beet-root 
sugar.e These are products of skilled in like the famous pickles and 
and we have reckoned such articles on both sides with the manufac- 
rather than with the crude S OES n Scan A 
sis of the change since 1875—chosen as a a year, midway both 
time and circumstances between the tion of 187 and the depression of 
1879—in the character of our trade with the five co: countries, 


many, Holland, Belgium, France,and the United States. Thisis the statement: 
British imports from competitive nations, 1875 and 1902. 
From Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, United States.] 


1902. 
7 £117,700,000 2158, 100, 000 
rr. 8 50, 100, 000 116, 500, 000 


167, 800, 00 | 272,000,000 


«This understatement is remedied by the new classification ee for 
the board of trade returns, which nape ne bags nap “articles wholly or 
manufactured” are now coming into country at the rate of 


i British exports to competitive nations. 
[To Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, United States.] 


1902, 


£8,100,000 | £21,400, 000 


Bin R a ON. :::: 
eres 71, 900,000 57, 600,000 
79,000, 000 
Thus the total volume of our to our five chief com: was 
actually less in 1902 than it was in . Butthe £ exports 
had undergone a portentous change. We sold to y, Hı Bel- 
gum, France, and the United States — 000 more raw material than we 
id ptt Sn years ago and near! in 
the meantime, while our finished a: to these great 


finished exports 
Cpo ha an a DAO O rage pe ap hen ye Rcorcay = 
had increased in our market by 130 per cent— 250,100,000 
000. The significant details for each country may be set out thus: 


Manufactures exported to England, 


Germany e A R sekewesen 2888 

8 38. 700,000 

United States@__.............-..-.- — — 13, 700,000 
a Increase over 340 cent. b Increase, 120 cent. 
3 — SE —-— 


«Decline over 30 per cent. 
eDecline, 22 per cent, @Decline, 


But the last table is exceptionally favorable to the United States, since 
192 was r 


ured it takes. Germany 
send us twice as much finished and half-finished goods as they take and over 
i iam sends us now three times 


5 
i 
15 
i 
d 
E 
4 
d 
3 


y 
esent earnings of our o but by the interest upon the savings of a former 
ODO, and must be — — 

8 This interest formerly accumulated as 
a 

Under our present system a heavy check is already placed 
camulation of capital.” Americans ate steadily buying back 
ties. a At this rate the time must arrive when we begin to trench upon 
me capital itself, ane nobody is quite sure, or can be quite sure, that we are 
no n it now. 


labor need not often notoriously is not, employed to make up the bal- 
ance. We make a T upon the income from our fi 
investments and pay away on current account what was formerly rein- 


rts in the shape of freight must even now be almost pledged to the hilt. 
We are working so much in the dark upon this matter that immense mis- 
chief might be done before we knew it. No one can say for certain to a few 
bun ions more or less what is the total value of our sunk 
abroad. No one thinks it safe to reckon it at more than £2, 


Exports of home produce . £282,000, 000 
ER of Kenge colonial produce 86,000,000 
In le exports (freights and income from investment 190,000,000 
539, 000, 000 

Be eee te a Wee A an e a ne N ENT 528, 800, 000 
pT ↄ AA S 10, 200, 000 


That isa narrow margin even if it exists: e Any Cobdenite will admit to 
you that this point is as fairly stated as it can be. The balance upon our 


a The writer isassured by a great financial authority that they have practi- 
S = all back, x 


that not even the greatest authorities u; h 
balance exists or not. or 
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to 
America by ten or fifteen 


by 
goods or freight. They are balanced by the revenue from the immense na- 
‘onal fund abroad, which represents the savings of a former generation, If 
we are not actually ng to live upon thatcapital, the process by which 
a part of it accumulated up to a Sgr pafeg ty recent period at com- 
es interest has been severely checked, if not finally stoppad.. When hos- 
tariffs check the export of our goods, while imports have still to be paid 
for, what is the tical difference between living on capital and living on 
the interest which formerly went to the increase of capital? Everyone knows 
how the financial influence of the city over Berlin and New York has dimin- 
ished in recent years. y 
And, finally, comes the simplest and most of all practical replies, 
the reply of facts to the critic who maintains that imports can never bein 
excess froma sound business point of view and that imports can never dis- 
place labor. 
UNITED STATES HAS RUINED BRITISH AGRICULTURE BY PROTECTION. 


What was it, in the name of all that is notorious, that displaced British ag- 
riculture if it was not our free imports of American agriculture? You may 
urge that if labor was laced in the furrow it was employed all the more 
in the factory. True. e allowed agriculture to be overwhelmed because 
we had manufacture to turn to. But when your manufacture itself is at- 
tacked. as now, in an open market by the power of protected Spe what 
then? Letno workman be so foolish as to e that the fate which reached 
the farmer and the rural laborer can in no nces reach him. 

When free imports are pitted against the tariff-insurance system of our 
rivals, every industry in the protected market is guaranteed, but not a single 
industry in the unprotected market can consider itself secure. The Bri 
silk industry, for instance, was doomed to the fate of culture when our 
ports were thrown open to France, The woolen trade is the most ancient 
and national of all our manufactures, but while our export of woolen is 
now about £15,000,000 our import of woolen goods is 8 over £11,000,000. 
Some older industries have been destroyed; new industries have not been 
created, The development of the electrical trades, for instance, has been far 
slower herethan it has been abroad—the most significant among all symptoms 
of the extent to which ag ng in this country has been handicapped in 
= last 45 85 * ae 55 of ae —.— and sao Ran A are 

88) y the underse’ operations of foreign syn an 
ng len no counter attack can be directed by the British capitalist, 
s protect them. Free imports expose him. 

It is perfectly possible for certain kinds of fres imports to injure and de- 
stroy home industry, while hostile tariffs simultaneously force us, as we have 
2323 less advantageous methods of paying for our imports. The senti- 
mental doctrine that international business is a mutua!l-benefit system in all 
its forms, and that it does not matter what we import and does not matter 
what we pay, is demonstrable and rous nonsense. To the final profit 
of our annual transactions both these things matter vitally. So much for the 
false theory of imports, We shall see in another article what is the true the- 
ory of arano, and we shall be assisted in establishing it by the unconscious 
evidence of witnesses, who are admitted by free traders themselves to repre- 
sent the pink of orthodox Cobdenis:m. 


THE TRUE THEORY OF IMPORTS. 
Manufactured exports and imports per head of our population. 


F 
Qur importsot 
foreign man- 
ufactures per 
head. 


aUpon the revised boardof trade classification the true amount of foreign 
man tures annually imported per- head of our population is £3 5s. e 


use the old classification in order to keep the figures comparative. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS. 


The te imports of the country are not given to us. How, then, are 
they to be paid tors How alone can they be paid for? Not with gold, be- 
cause we do not export gold. They can only be paid and accounted for in 


two ways: First, by the goods which we now export to pa 
88 a . — of receiving and settling the interest due to us on for- 
eiga dobis. But tow: 0 5 these Reman genu 1 hepa BY 5 7 5 oi 

goods or services in past years, and in no other way. m the late 
oN aces standard statement of the Cobden Club case, Free Trade v. 
Fair e.) 

Imports may be ed as remittances for exports, present or past— 
n aih in tha. lain pe of goods and shipping — past. in the for- 
eign loans and investments made long ago, mainly in kind, upon which in- 
terest still accrues. Foreign nations are bound to remit what they owe. 
But, as we shall now show, it makes all the difference to us how they remit; 
and, while tariffs are by America and Germany—countries, on the 
Cobdenite view, profoundly lacking in intelligence—as a means of guiding 
national commerce into the most profitable channel, free imports deprive us 
of all control over the matter. r competitors must pag an, but they can 

as they like, and not as we like. No money passes, t is shipped to 
Palino the account is not gold, but goods. : 

Now, when you are paid in money, you may convert it into what you wish; 
but when payment is made in kind, culties must and do arise as soon as 
the industrial development of foreign nations enables them to send you what 
you formerly sent them. So long as they could give you only food and raw 
material, and were fo to take manufactures in return, they had to re- 
mit in the way that suited you, and, your ships getting the freight both ways, 
ew iy S your imports mounted under those circumstances the better it 
of 


for them; or, 


ut when, as now, the competitive nations sell you at least 20s. worth 
manufactures for every pound’s worth they buy, the case is so much 
altered Seer it is as well to sien to Mr. Chamberlain when or big tig you 
to reconsider, after a gen , your business arrangemen or, pay- 
ment in kind being in question, if you are a miller, it makes all the differ- 
ence whether you are paid in wheat or flour. If youare a sh a, it 
makes all the difference whether you are 41 in leather or in boots and 
shoes. If you are in the woolen line, it is better for your debtors to remit the 


ports. If we thoroughly grasp this distin 


fleeces than the cloth. If youare an ironmaster, it is distinctly preferable 
for 4 and infinitely preferable for your workmen that national claims 
should be settled in raw ore rather than in foreign stocks of wrought metal 
and machinery dumped — this country at lus prices, 

That is the problem before this nation. Free imports mean that we take 
more of their finished goods from rivals, who take less and less of ours. Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us quite truly that we can not maintain our commercial 
supremacy unless we remember that to exchange, not for goods, but 
goods for food and finished stuffs for raw products, is the vital necessity of 
our economic tion. To secure this process is the whole aim of the prefer- 
ence policy. no other possible way can it be secured. 


THE ELEMENTARY ERROR OF FREE-TRADE REASONING. 


The elementary error of Cobdenite reasoning lies, as we have seen, in its 
failure to distinguish between competitive imports and noncompetitive im- 
t agree about pref hall asks F 
no’ about preference, we 8 ap agreement as nearly as 
sonable men can do in reasonable discussion. On account of the clear and 
scientific distinction they draw between competitive and noncompetitive im- 

rts, modern tariffs have nothing in common with the old pro ve 

which Cobden swept away. Under these systems even raw material 
had been taxed. Now no ve country taxes raw material, and Mr. 
Chamberlain would be the first to repudiate any ab gn to tax it. Even 
the United States places raw materials upon the list. 

American raw cotton and Australian wool enter German ports as freely as 
they enter our own. In other words, the whole object of a modern tariff is 
to encourage home production, and preference would not only aim so far at 
the same end by the same means, but would simultaneously secure by the 
reduction of colonial tariffs in our favor a la and freer imperial market. 
Our industrial rivals welcome all noncompetitive imports. 
competitive imports they examine and discriminate, The reason is this: 
When a country imports what it does not produce at all, or not in sufficient 
quantity, sey in our case like raw cotton or iron ore, it expands its 
means of production. Every iy in that country must be bensfited, and 
nobody can be injured. That is the ideal but, toa large extent under mod- 
ern conditions, the impos: ible system of exclusive exchange. 

The second stage is when a country imports something which it has been 
itself producing, but which some other land produces . cheaper. 
In that case the import may still bo immensely beneficial to the nation as a 
whole, but at the same time must be destructive to the interests of a minority. 

American corn is the obvious illustration of a competitive import whi 
injured one class of society for the real or sup advantage of the remain- 
der. Cobden maintained that free trade would not ruin the farmer. But it 
did. Most Englishmen have long been that, looking to national safety, 
the physique of the breed, and sound basis of society, the work of sacri- 
Scing agi . for the purpose of immediate commercial gain was allowed 

4 5 had to face the difficulty of competitive imports in both its forms 
atthe outset. To build up her home market she raised a tariff against British 
g Nevertheless, if she ceased to produce the greater part of her food 
while failing to obtain the command of the sea, she would then have the 
igo 8 organization in the world and would fall into a fatal pre- 

icamen 

For Germany, therefore, home agriculture is an indispensable military as- 
set. That is why the Kaiser's Government has had to keep up a corn law im 
posing a duty of over 7s. a quarter, or 25 per cent, one ng wheat, and that 

why the new tariff bill proposes to raise the minimum duty to about IIs., 
or W percent. This is the maximum, by the way, to which Canadian wheat 
is already subject for the fiscal offense of 2 F. given a preference to the 
mother country, and as wheat from the United States and Russia pays upon 
the lower scale, the extent of the disability may be imagined. 


FREE IMPORTS IN A FREE-TRADE COUNTRY HAVE PROVED DISASTROUS TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


But to recapitulate. In our case, the first and noncom 


itive phase of 
imports—that of raw material—was wholly and uniy 7 beneficial, In 
58 second phase, when imports to be competitive, but meant cheaper 


‘ood, they were still mainly beneficial, but already, by depressing agricul- 
ture, they were partly destructive. But for Eng!and,and Englaud alone, the 
only great ind country which gives foreign rivalry footing, the 

rocess is advanced to a third and most dangerous stage, where competitive 
porte in the form of mo mainly destructive and are onl 
partly beneficial. Competitive food imports attacked the interests of - 
culture only in favor of manufacture at large. But with competitive manu- 
factures themselves coming into the country in the third phase at the rate of 
over a hundred millions sterlin; 3 it is clear that every manufactur- 
ing interest in the country is either already attacked or liable to be attacked. 

‘or the farmer, who was told that it was his patriotic duty to be ruined, 
and that he should scorn, like a true Briton, to protest, there are infinite pos- 
sibilities of grim humor in the situation. Imports are remittances for ex- 

rts, no doubt. But if machinery is on the free list as well as ore, we make 

t as easy as possible for foreign nations to send us the machinery, So with 
boots and shoes instead of the leather, and woolens (as now in the case of 
France) instead of the wool. This, as we have already said, is the process of 
paying for the razor which is tocut your own throat, and it is a process from 
which Germany, Belgium, France, and the United States—though, according 
to the Cobden Club, they are not intelligent countries—take good care to be 
free. Our failure to distinguish between noncompetitive and competitive im- 
ports, and in the latter class between mainly beneficial things, like food prod- 
ucts, and mainly destructive things, like 55 manufactures, which take 
the profits out of the pockets of British capital. and mast take in time the 
cheap bread itself out of the mouth of British labor—this is the vital, the in- 
credible mistake of our commercial system. It is worthy of the conntr 
which, as Hegel jested, “calls a telescope a ‘philosophical’ instrument.” an 
hates inqui: nto abstract parap es of procedure. America and Ger- 
many, let us believe it, are formidable enough in their business methods, 
without any elaborate efforts on our part to throw every possible advantage 
in their way. So far from facilitating their efforts to send the highly com- 
petitive article, instead of the raw or the slightly competitive article, o this 
country, we ought to make that process as for them in our market as 
vig make it for us in theirs. 

‘or all broad purposes British trade has passed through three historical 
stages, corresponding to the predominant activity of each of the three main 
classes of importsin turn. In the first period, extending from the foundations 
of our industrial supremacy to the r of the corn laws, the vast bulk of 
ai imports consisted of raw materials for home industry, with foreign and 
co 
discover, is worthy of far closer study than the ordina. police for many 

nile. tened 88 
reasons for their actions. tish consti- 
tution, was hopelessly ill 


p It was that “system 9 y,” so evil in the sight of our 
m commercial philanthropists, which gave us, as a matter of fact, our 
long monopoly of manufacture and the sea. The policy of our 
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Whig and Tory alike, looked to the interest of England, and to that alone, 
having found in the battle of rations for trade and power that foreign 
nations could be trusted to look after themselves to the best of their ability. 


BRITISH PROSPERITY BEGAN WITH PROTECTION. 


until they had placed our industrial and maritime supremacy a firm 
ounda tion. Cobden had nothing to do with the laying of the foundations of 
our prosperity, as some le e, though e the house and 
put modern doors and ws—too many of them, perhaps, for the com- 
lete security of small into its solid old front. It wasa protection- 
Sr nation Ghat won ka and North America in the great trade wars of the 
eighteenth cen It was a protectionist nation which won the g 
trade of the world, sustained the twenty years’ crisis of the revolutionary 


tribute. and even the power of Napoleon could not break the bond. The 
armies he led were clothed and shod to nosmall extent with the British man- 
ufactures he pr ited. 8 > 
land before free trade. Cobden and Bright did not 
d. In that 


cosmopolitan democracy under universal Free trade—an ideal at 8 
or 


greatness ot the land 1 them or 
the part played in our national development by the system which they indis- 
criminately d „In its later phases the old restrictive method was full 
of error and ef, and was carried to ridiculous Se eee excess, 
But we have had some reason to question in late: whetherin fiscal policy, 
any more than in other directions, it was a quite wise and farsighted thing 
to rush from one extreme to another before we were quite sure that other 
nations would follow our example. : 


FREE TRADE RUINED ENGLISH FARMERS. 


country nee ear his faith as a farmer's son, that free trade could influ- 
e vorably but rents. In owever, the 
complaint of the farmer and the squire was a feeble note of discord lost 


fairly on the turn, was an €) of mary: co! m such as 
no other country has known or is likely to know. In those fifteen years the 


wealth of the nation must have increased a full 100 per cent before the - 
lation had increased 20 per cent. Freights alone were sufficient to ce 
the a t excess of imports, and there was in reality a constant excess of 


In 1861 our total outward trade was £159,000.000. In 1864 it was £212,000,000. 

In 1872 it was £314,000,000; that is to 3 had expanded 100 per cent in a sin- 

le decade. During the same period imports rose from 2217, 00, 00 in 1861 to 
VVV 

‘oreign competition since general a onment o: 

other nations after the seventies has introduced the rie era 

by hostile duties. That this process 

must be mainly destructive to the interests of our ind itis not ible 

falseh of the 

18 childish 

belief that there is no such thing as Sind srt between nations—that 

ty the cooperation of nations— 

uce some- 


ury it is in their power to inflict upon you. In the lat- 
ter case, where you are compelled to sell more coal ins of more cotton 
and more errings instead of more iron and steel, ‘ou are driven from 
higher to the lower forms of 8 Upon the so far from 
our exports of all descriptions, lower and higher, together rising in propor- 
ion to your imports of foreign manufactures, you are forced more and more 
to pay clean out of income from investments—to pay by. the sheer equivalent 
of cash and to spend where you formerly saved. e meantime free im- 
rts of Torea competitive manufactures vate the mischief by directly 
erring to foreign capital and labor the orders which ought to have 
helped the profitsand expanded the employment of British labor and capital. 
Oure of manufactures has declined, and is declining, to all the countries 
which Seine ep It has risen rapidly with British possessions which do not 
compete. The latter fact alone concealed the former. 

In one word, the more manufactures we import from foreigners the less 
we Sey to foreigners. Overwhelming proof of this statement was fur- 
nished by the figures in the previous article. We are almost ashamed to 
haye to demonstrate these truisms to Englishmen. To sum up, noncom- 

titive imports, such as formed the bulk of our inward trade before the 

Sobdenite h, can injure 1 — 7 & All competitive imports must minte 
somebody. Even when they take the form of ultural produce they hurt 
the farmer, though benefiting manufacture. en they take the form of 
foreign manufactures they hurt the manufacturer and those he employs, and 
must in the long run hurt everybody. 

RELATIVE AND ACTUAL DECLINE IN EXPORTS OF BRITISH MANUFAC- 
TURES UNDER FREE TRADE. 


To clinch this argument we now give yet another set of figures, apo which 
we beg every Englishman to ponder, for if he consents to look these facts 


square in the face we have no doubt of the opinion that he will feel himself- 


bound to form. Some time ago we took the chief staples of British export 
and showed that in every one of them, with the single exception of machinery, 
there had been either little progress or positive decline during the last twent 
years. In hardware and cutlery, for example, we sent abroad in this bran: 
to the value of £4.100,000 in 1882, but that figure — — to E. 100. 00 in 
1902. You turn to the Blue ks in the endeavor to trace in detail the causes 
of this process for half a dozen sample industries. You have only to open the 


second volume of last year’s Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom and glance at the relating to the competitive continental 
countries. There you will is. state of in of 


respect 
various classes of manufacture in which our competitive supremacy twenty- 
five years ago was absolute: 
Imports from England. 


5, 995, 000 | 11,076,000 


Total trade in six staple articles wilh competitive countries of Europe. 


Im 
Articles, 8 Exports to 
England. Eng * 
£5,576,000 | £5,432,000 
494,00 650,000 
2 gao 
"271,000 81,000 
234,000 923,000 


18,175,000 24,101, 


But what about machinery, says the Cobdenite, for upon our theory you 
must get your compensation somewhere? But that is the voice of Bf beg 
tringire. To these four countries yon export machinery to the value of 
£4.000,000, and they send you machinery back to the value of £1,550,000, the 
gain in this one line of staple trade in which we retain our om ‘nance 
amounting to less than a fourth of the total loss m the other branches. 
These tables settle the question. They show it to be an untrue and absurd 
contention that competitive imports must mean in some mysterious fashion 
an equivalent development of manufactured exports. Theyshow the system 
of exchange into which we are forced by the double action of free imports 
in this country and hostile tariffs in competitive countries to be a destructive 
system of ex — ingham and Sheffield,” our old books 
used to tell us at school, ‘are the cipal seats of the hardware industry." 
Will any Radical reactionary or Unionist Cobdenite tell Birmingham and 
Sheffield that it is to their advan’ that foreign hardware should drive out 
their trade abroad by hostile and invade this market free to take 
£800,000 of annual profits and wages out of British pockets? 


ENGLISH LOSSES IN POTTERY, WOOLEN, AND COTTON INDUSTRIES. 


Will Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents go into the ries and tell them there 
that it is all for their gain when exports of and earthenware sink to 
£234,000 in the four great continental markets, while foreign imports of the 
same articles from the same places are already taking away their livelihood 
to the tune of nearly a million ste a year? The woolen ces | is the 
oldest of our national staples and was the foundation of our industrial great- 
ness. That trade has been harder hit by hostile duties than has any other. 
Prince Bismarek's tariff, M. Méline’s tariff, Mr. McKinley's tariff. M. Witte’s 
tariff have dealt blow after blow at the prosperity of Bradford and other 


Yorkshire centers. 
Yet, while our rts of woolens to Germany, Holland, France, and Bel- 
gium have d under fiscal attacks to less than £4,000,009, our free im- 


rts of woolen from the same countries into this open-hearted island 

ve risen to over £10,000,000. Let our stopped-clock economists tell the 
West Riding that this again is pure advantage, that finished imports mean 
cooperation, not competition. and that foreign nations only dissembled their 
love by ths tariffs that kicked us downstairs. Then let the comforting pil- 

ims of the Cobden Club go to South Wales, the Midlands, and the northern 
ironworks and ce os how wise and excellent it is that Germany and Bel- 
gium should be able, under free imports, to sell twice as much iron and 
steel in this market as we are able under tariffs to sell in their market. 
Finally, let the attention of Lancashire be pointedly drawn to the fact that 
in cottons, the 5 all our manufactures for shipment, our imports 
are g absolutely faster than our exports, and relatively are increas- 
ing immeasurably faster. Cobden's vision was one of fone corn — 
ang Oe island and British cottons g the world. If he could revisit 
pe ties at the present moment, when our import of cotton from France 

already larger than our export to that country, while Germany and Bel- 
— already nearly balance their purchases by their sales, we have not the 
ee swearing that Cobden would change his opinion of Cob- 
nism. 


And when we are told that if older industries are injured some new ones 
must be benefited, we ask. Where“ Echoanswers. e Cobden Club does 
not. Itis y in the creation of great new industries, like the electrical 
trade, that we are most behind the protected countries, which are beating us 
upon what used to be thoughtour strongest ground. Or rather they are not 
beating us. We are beating ourselves ‘ording every facility to those 
who subject us to every disadvantage. Thatall “imports must be paid for” 
does not prevent compstitive imports from making us pay for the razor 
wherewith to cut our own throat. The early free traders’ views depended 
upon a theory of natural apace which fifty 8 experience has proved 
to be utterly fallacious. ey thought that nations would devote themselves 


to the uction of different things, and that each would exchange whet 
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it could make best for commodities that its tee could make better. 


But 8 is cottons, 3 iron and steel, hardware. For- 
competition means the process by which all the t industrial coun- 
are striving to sell the same things to the same c That is what 

has really revolutionized the problem of exchange. 

THE FOREIGNER PAYS THE TARIFF. 


Now, what follows? Even after Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas become law, 
JJC! penny ogden egg oe 
a as ever for 0 rest. ere 
is not the slightest fear of any reduction in the total volume of our trade, 
since 9b tariffs have already done us all the harm they can ever do. 
But if the foreigner would still have to remit, he would have to remit rather 
differently, or would have to contribute to the revenue of this country by 
himself grt in at least 10 per cent that would be imposed if we 
German and examples upon competitive mannfactures. 
here for raw material with the develop- 
t would follow a tariff giving us the same control 
over our home ogg that United States 3 — the ee 
enjoy over theirs. w material free, a er nm of our im- 
would be remitted to us in thet ahs . We sho d import rather less 
than wheat, so that Atlantic freights 
. But the shipment from abroad 


ter deman 


poa imme: van . Our exports would be simultaneously 3 
bo Rigi red within the Empire, and 9 can be more certain n 

t foreign nations would lower their s in order to enjoy most- 
fayored-nation”™ treatment under ours. 


mercial nation 
is not concentrated in the intellects of Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Cam - 
Bannerman, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The secret of Mr. Chamberlain's 
efficiency of mind and action in this, as in other matters, is that he wasa man 
70 then 2 . a fonti et ine : Ping ee teen me 
or every other country an 0 sin eve: er coun ‘or us, we 
have tried to 28 commercial fight 5 hand tied behind our 
backs. Once cut that knot and the „ in the spirit of that 
contest will make John Bull a harder man to beat and a better man to back 
than the world around the ring has been inclined to imagine.« 


THE HOME MARKET—GREAT BRITAIN'S HOME MARKET SHOWS SLOW 
INCREASE, 


(1) Total consumption of pig iron. 


[Amounts given in million tons.] 
United | United 
Kingdom.| States. Germany. France. 
6.2 4.2 2.6 1.8 
6.8 9.3 4.8 2 
7T 18.6 9 2.9 
Increase (per cent) in 20 years. * 224 | = 61 


(2) Comparative imports of raw material for all industries. a 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] 


Renee Germany. France. 
165 90 91 
192 140 121 
55 | 20 


a] 
aFrom the British statistical abstract for foreign countries, 1902, pp. 63-73. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S OPINION—A PROFITABLE HOME MARKET THE STRONGEST 
WEAPON TO CONQUER FOREIGN MARKETS. 


It is estimated that only one-eighth of Britain's production is exported, 
but it we consider only manufactured articles we find that in pig iron 9,000,- 
000 tons are made and only 1,000,000 exported. In coal less than one-sixth 
In textiles of linen one-fourth exported: £20, p 
exported. eee e F produced, about £14,000,000 ex- 


ized lands amount to so 
little, and Britain has no advantage from her ni Sway under the policy 
of freetrade. * * * The true statesman will soon turn his attention to the 


a The only answer that has been attempted to the statement of the true 
theory of og clog outlined in this chapter is that our foreign manufactured 


imports are largely only part manufactured and furnish material for further 
industry. Thisisa v two; ed argument. A very S of 
British exports nominally c as manufactures are also only half-manu- 
factures. Take the following list of half a dozen articles only: 

British exports, 1903. 


17,500, 000 
Upon this line of argument it would be easy to show that we supply at 
least as much part manufactures to competitive nations as they 87 to us, 
and that the contention of the above chapter is still unchallengeably true 
that as we import more and more finished manufactures from competitive 
nations we export less and less finished manufactures to them. 


bettering of conditions at home, for it is here that the 
British trade can most easily be effected. A profitable 


used toco: 


test increase of 
ome market is the 
pes markets abroad. (Mr. Car- 


waters. 


dike. Every other coun 
and capital should never be swamped by the interests of foreign labor and 
on possessesadike. They callit “tarif.” In America, Germany, France, 
gium, Italy, in all the progressive manufacturing countries, the tariff was 
adopted to secure and develop the home market. In every one of these cases 
secured, has been immensely dey Behind the 
barriers the strength of internal industry is built up, and its power to 
compete abroad is and must be in p: ion to the and vigor of 
domestic b Of two countries Germany and 8 the one 
with a tariff giving every possible enco ement to home enterprise, the 
other with free 33 orane every facility to foreign es 
the first must in the end have the larger production, and the second only the 
larger importation. No law of modern economics is more certain than that, 
e admit to the Cobdenites that it is difficult for them to argue upon ex- 
pona We Potion Nehi i OAS: 8 N Poe argue upon imports. 
they r e upon er em, or upon anythin 
aa the question of a 8 £ the subj bei 8 
ey are not mistaken as portance of the subjec: ey are re- 
Pix mistaken as to its bea Tho prime factor of chasis under 
modern conditions is no longer Cobdenism. It is quantity. The larger your 
output the lower your relative cost, The crushing statistics at the head of 
this AEPA aah that our protected competitors tend to overproduction, 
while the only free-importing country tends to underproduction. 
GREAT BRITAIN HAS DROPPED FROM FIRST TO THIRD PLACE IN MANU- 
FACTURES. 


Unless we change that position totally, and no cheap imports can save 
us from being Demian wee undersold. The setof figures, rela to 
home consumption only, shows how in twenty now beta have sunk from 
p to third place in the fundamental manufacture of the world. In the 
second set of 8 show that Germany, which draws a large 
imported suppl ds, 
raw ma‘ 


the home market, once 
fiscal 


raw material is the true index to the development of your total production, 
and therefore to the i progress of the home market. In every one of the 
t protected countries, in the United States, Germany, and nee alike, 


justrial consumption and production have advanced more rapidly under 
the tariff than have advanced here under free imports. 
Take the anal of imports for 1890 and 190) and note carefully the dif- 
lasses of goods: 


ferences in the rates of increase for the three main c 
British imports, 1890 and 1900. 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling. ] 


FOOd RNG GODACOD Wo oon. S anne ccesnwsser= 0 8 24 
Foreign manufactures 63.2 93.2 48 
Raw materials for home manufacture. 


Thus the articles which add to the comfort of our people are rising only 
half as fast as the articles Ag which our competitors make their profit. 


Again, the foreign goods w attack the home market are increasing three 
times as fast as the raw materials which nourish home production. That 
contrast is damning, and no serious 0 5 lain it away can be made 
by any 3 being. The Cobden Club t we at least receive an 


ed volume of imports; but the figures we have given prove that, 

W. the co power of our people is ingreasing and the competitive 
success of our manufacturing rivals is advancing by leaps and bounds, our 
with that of all 


cay od tha arr gona ly slowing down by compa: 
the chief protected countries. In one word, cheap and growing consump- 
tion in respect of food does not and can not mean by itself cheap and pro- 
gressive uction in respect of manufacture. This is another law of mod- 


ern machine industry, and the reason for it we shall presently explain. 


Across the whole record of British industry for the last twenty the 
inquirer sees one final phrase written in “Slowing down.” The facts 
about the home market are much worse than the facts about foreign trade. 


The latter point to some need of repairs to the roof, the former point to the 
settlement Pr the foundations. ? po! 


BRITISH INTERNAL TRADE HAS SUFFERED THROUGH FREE TRADE. 


Let us look, then, at the extent of our internal business and the com- 
tive condition of our great internal trades. No thorough survey of 

e whole field of domestic production, unfortunately, has ever been un- 
dertaken. It is generally agreed that the whole value of our home trade is 
at least eight times the value of our exports. Some think it nine 6s AS 
much. Others believe even the lower estimate to be seriously exaggerated. 
But, just as no one really knows whether the total of our investments abroad 
is £1,500,000,000 or £2,000,000,000, no one knows to within a few hundred mil- 
lions what is the annual value of the national output. Allowing for coal, 
cotton, and other items, of which our 8 is exact, the figure may be 


put at the vast aggregate of £2,000,000,000, the contrast as follows: 
Output and export, 1902. 

Faber ——?i . £2,000,000, 000 

TROtRE CE NOR Go 2 PRESE EN IA LS envesbusuumaba tuawakwee 000, 


In other words, 90 per cent of the employment in the country depends 

m home trade, 2 5 — if shipbuilding be considered you will see that for- 

— — trade, after all. is the piston rod that drives the engine. Germany's ex- 
port, though still considerably behind ours, is probably a full fifth or more 
of her whole production. ith America case is vastly different. Her 


manufactured a ay are tof her manu- 
fact production, w. must already be far greater ours if we are 
to judge y her immensely larger consumption and make of iron and 


steel facts corresponding to her huge population, which is now nearly twice 
the size of our own, and more . for head. This is what makes 
it certain that when the slump across the Atlantic follows the boom America 

at once, no matter what may of the trusts, to offer infi- 
nitely the most formidable rivalry we have pusa tomeet. Thecompetitive 
power of America has nothing to do with the artifices of Wall street. It de- 
pends upon the fact that the American home market is larger than our cwn, 
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le. ind 

FCC oro m 5 
comes to your mills from your colonies—wool—is the one supply of w. you 
can always be certain, now that America has begun to consume and corner 
her own cotton and the Bilbao ores are giving out. Germany, at least, 

duces the raw material for her steel and iron industries from her own z 
In these circumstances the stopped-clock economist who tells you that the 
home trade can ask nothing from the State but what Diogenes of Alex- 
ander—“ Stand out of my 

As American 


ports 
are the necessity of home progress by as what free ports have done dur- 
ion for the advancement of our 


regard to 
protection in other 


In every complex subject like the present, where arguments are inex- 
haustible in detail, there awas some decisive fact upon which a practical 
mind will fasten as a criterion of the If you want to know what the 
weather will be in the course of the day, you do not pl into the study of 
5 orgs morning. Pe ae the eros A bps want to Aer 
@ progress o home produc any coun y. ex fact, inquire 
vas the make and consumption of iron and steel. 
SOME UNPLEASANT FIGURES FOR FREE TRADERS. 


In the twenty years before 8 1825 to end i tripled our output 
of iron. It is a remarkable coincidence the United States and Germany 
did exactly the same thing in the two decades 5 France, 
in the same after breaking with the Cobdenite doctrine, increased 
her consum of 60 percent. We increased our Connie DONE for 
Iron IY oe Daak: That is the aes cs OEN m the ve prog- 
ress of home trade. the last twelve years the iron and steel indus- 
tries have been immensely hel by the reconstruction of the fleet at a far 
greater cost than that of the Railway. We may well wonder what 
would have been the stagnation of the home market in respect of iron and steel 
without the exceptional advantage it has enjoyed in the demands of the admir- 
ar Take, now, the following two tables 7 astounding change 
which has come over our position with regard to industry upon which 
the manufacturing success of every country must in the long run depend: 


Comparative output of pig tron. 
[Amounts given in thousand tons.] 


Comparative output of steel. 
[Amounts given in thousand tons.] 


tion at the 
ge of fiscal 


home market is ce have to rely on British and other imports fully to supply 
their internal de: di 

Pika this home market. If ne can swamp it when they please, the posi- 
tion of the British ironmaster be passed must 


PROTECTION MAKES THE BEST HOME MARKET. 


For the law of cheapness is not free imports. It is quan Larger 
duction means cheaper uction pe ton. Quantity, quantity, quantity 
that is the master word of competitive 8 The y amusing e 
ment is sometimes heard that the can not permanently keep 4 Z 
process of underselling. They can oniy assail you occasionally 


liable to be only 
How can British capital compete if it does not possess 
dence, and security? How can it possess equal neryeand confidence if capital 
in this country is liable at any moment to be bludgeoned over the b 
the syndicates of protected coun Wherever there is a tariff capital 
enjoys continuous security. For capital in this country “discontinuous 
security” is none, and without inducements equal to those which its rivals 
enjoy never will nor can develop equal en i 
t now let us take textiles. There we have a remarkable study of the 

home market. What has taken place in the case of the silk ind we know. 
When Cobden made his treaty with ce it was assumed that British 
silk trade would . by the natural superiority of France in that 
article, but that La: would secure a correspond: on account of 
an equally natural superiority in cottons. The result has that the Re- 
pap sends us silks to the ave value of £10,000,000 annually, Brit- 

cottons to the modest value o 1 ear, and y sen us 
back French cottons to the value of That is another chalice instence 


nerye, confi- 


of “h I win” with tariffs and “tails, you lose” under free imports. 
Sooner or later Lancashire, under the present system, must share the fate of 
Spitalfields and Coventry. 

Between 1890and 1900 y increased her import of raw cotton by 3) s 
cent, and Belgium by 20 per cent, while Lancashire increased its petit had — 


power by about 4 per cent. Take the following table: 


Cotton consumption, 1891-1899. 
[Amounts given in thousand bales.] 


Year. 


1889-1901 we used 623,000,000 pounds, an 
wear in these climates, and you must have 
merely keeps pace with your necessi 

roduction is valued at 000,000, the foreign import already cuts into the 

ome trade to the extent of over 9 Again, note this striking fact, 
that seventy years ago, long before imports, we made nearly as much 
linen as we do to-day, while in the last five years only the import of linen 
manufactured into this country has doubled in value. 

If the Lan: operative could have a realistic vision for one moment of 
the mills of Cawnpore as bed hn writer has seen them, with the fronds 
of the b ing the ry windows, he would understand the revolu- 
tion in the conditions of his industry since Cobden's time. : 


UNITED STATES COMPETITION so DANGEROUS BECAUSE BASED ON 
PROTECTION. 

Here, at least, we bring the whole question once more to a clear issue. 
When American competition is mentioned the ordinary free im: “ 
throws up his hands and talks of natural laws. He tells us that since the 
Lake Superior ore beds were discovered the overwhelming supremacy of the 
United States in total output of iron and steel was assured. But America 
has no natural supremacy in textiles—not in silk, not in linen, not in wool, 
not even in cotton. It costs as much to carry raw cotton toa mill in New 
England as to a mill in old England. In the mills of the cotton belt itself 
labor is less efficient, while the hereditary aptitude of the Lancashire worker 
is unmatched in the world. ; 

Further, we have a ages Sate in the dampness of our climate. 
America has to import the wool and silk and flax, justas we have. But 
in textiles, asin every other branch of industry, her brah ye per in the 
superior efficiency, ente: and inventiveness of capital un: the tariff 
by comparison with capital under a imports system. This is what has 
happened since the M y tariff came into operation: 


American textile factories. 


X t your manufacvare 
ty—no more; and while your whole home 


Num- Persons 
ber. Capital. employed, 
1890... 4,276 | £160,000,000 528,000 
1900 4,312 | 217,000,000 678,000 


ms employed in British textile factories of all kinds actually 
hands in 18% to 1,037,000 hands in 1898. 
all descriptions into this country must 


influx of competitive im there has been no compensation in the de- 
velopment of our export of cottons, woolens, and linens to competitive 
nations. Withequal tariff conditions British manufacture would strengthen 
its home production, recover its sure grasp upon neutral markets, and hold 
its own against the world. * * * 


PROTECTION DRAWS FOREIGN CAPITAL AND FACTORIES. 


Finally comes the most important point of all. Mr. Andrew who 
is fervently in favor of free trade for every country except the United States, 
where his own business 5 n to be situated, once raised a h 
of because the McKinley ‘orced many of the test 


in the Bri America. Protec- 
tion,” oe eigen Carnegie, “has brought to us so many British manufacturers 
to establish industries, and thus develop our resources—the Clarks and the 
28 of Paisley; the Dolans, of Yorkshire; the Sandersons, of sen pay Sipe 
5 would not ex- 
us to extol our idea of protection if we capture the Firths?” 
eed? That is the point. Phe 
of the first living authorities upon 
least . 2 — firm in the silk trade which, immediately upon the adoption 
of a Bri tariff, would settle in this country and start a fac’ empl 
hundreds of hands. German chemical and electrical firms and Am n 
manufacturers in several lines would assuredly take the same action. Let 
ey will consent to cater for 


nical education which we should find a hundred times as y and effective 
as the efforts of an imitation Charlottenburg with limited ncial resources. ` 
This is the influence which would speed up the whole machinery of the home 


market from end to end and second the enterprise of British capital in the 
work of modernizing our plant, processes, and 3 Under Cobden- 
ism you import foreign goods, the product of foreign factories. A tariff 
alone can bring you the most valuable of all free Sa ag ar foreign brains 
and ca nar which will . 7. — eo for British labor, reenforce — 
com: ve vigor in exports, and develop home trade, home enterprise, a 
homa employment in order to supply home needs. x 


WHAT WILL IT COST YOU?—THE “DEAR FOOD“ IMPOSTURE—A TRANSFER 


PROPOSED, 
Remove free-trade food taxes of £13,000,000 annually, and reduce 
the tobacco duty by 000, total remission_......... £15,000, 000 
Maximum addition to national food bill by preference duties on 
bread (jd. per quartern) and meat (id. per pound) and equiva- 
lent rise in price of home and colonial supplies 15,000,000 
Nil, 


Net increase of burdens 3 8 
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THE REAL ISSUE. 


In f, the follo f taken from the A ts of 
— prop study wing figures coun’ Trade and 


A CONTRAST, 180-19 HOW FREE TRADE HAS HURT BRITISH LABOR. 


—＋ get . second form of taxation that you can hot Produce of British labor. 
PROTECTION DOES NOT MAKE DEARER FOOD. = Ge 3 2 ie s AnS tor 2 F 2220, 888. 743 
Me now come to the real isssue, upon which the eee e Daa E RTR WET E EAE BRE ES T — 212, 
of our time will be decided. The o ents of pre 8 stake their w. z 
88 the attempt to con the nation that they stand for X ai n AIT EE E A E EEE NE an 656,118 
we apt t inäsof the poople by thet ta dear go 5 They rely Produce of foreign labor. 
deceiv e minds o e e blind phrases o 
about the foodof the This ore 8 in unison by ites ean Manufactured articles imported into United Kingdom: 
bers of a mixed party, w. pare.one 9 all d all supporters of a fiscal system un- 19————ä——— teen aan amaaa £63,218, 167 
der which the people's food is already taxed to the tune of thirteen millions | 4% ---~-----~--+--+---------- +++ one nen ene ene nnn nn mna one — „000. 
=s — 
At the present moment -even after the 1 of the registration Increase . 85,892, 41 
duty has enabled the Liverpool bakers to raise the price of bread—your tea Who can — away to you that damning contrast? In spite of the in- 
and coffee, your cocoa, your sugar, your figs and your currants, and | creased demand of the colonies, the hostile tariffs of your ri have turned 


runes are compelled to contribute to the treasury at the rate of 

,000 a , ormorethan6és. per head. Take from the national accounts 
of 1901-2 the ollowing interesting statement of what may be called the free- 
trade taxes” 


5 Your total manufactured trade is entering upon a period of slow 


The external demand for Sne procu of British labor not only was not one 
shilling more last year thanit npg before,as yousee from the 
cial there were at 2 5 12 per cent 


Articles of food. 


r 
the other our foreign imports of manufactures provided in 1890 stent 
£50,000,000 worth of w: for foreign eee Sy in 1902 your fiscal system 
provided at least £80,000,000 worth of Kapre for foreign workmen, as well as 
millions of profit for foreign capital. ere is not a single British 8 
which is not relatively weaker p the world than it was a dozen years a; 
There is not a single important foreign industry but has strengthened 
Gark upon this market and secured extended on tan additional 
wages for f workmen at the expense of Bri workmen. Every 
country for itself, and Britain for them all—that is the system. 


ata: 88 LABOR’S WORST 5 


JJJ%%%SSSSVVV dens n AA 


The “free-trade taxes on fi “it will 11... 
poli . — Ain rb Tarte te . 
i an e, collect, ani 
— i Ne purpose; while there is no more astoundi 


‘ou 2 . Se aon 3 interest, if re D fooni 8 advice yon 
will obtain 8 o; workmen in evi civilized coun’ 
you will secure you: pod ar yd your colonial trade, 
the Aani for your ‘kil, $ as ere your RY ser ogee and make 11 
as hard as Sees oe ee for foreign la bor to drive oa labor. ‘ou reject 
the counse leader of imperial democracy, who has done more 
for your social 8 than all men living, and do precisely what your 
commercial rivals h you will do, you will continue to make it as casy as 
8 for fo labor Lrg drive out British 9 and it will be driven out 
2. „5 the first place to the third 


rote remember is that those ak 
taxed food and that free trade means untaxed fi are practicing upon 
8 When workmen eit down to their breakfast they are taxed. 
They are taxed when they come home to their tea. When their wives buy a 
pound of that article at 1s. 4d. they receive only 10d. worth of tea, and they 
redox der iat mpeg to Ad ges cent—to Mr. Ritchie. And not only ev 
spoon: When the baby begs for a Tun F wl 
sarea: for a lump of sugar it 

the treasury fa es tollon the 1 of jam on the table 
5 every currant in the sweet loaf is whenever the work- | in iron and steel—a deeper and more permanent injury to the foundation of 


reg eee takes out his taxed 8 after his taxed tea and | your prosperity and power than the loss of any battle. 
attempts 3 more than Lany other man in any other country who The textile trades, if you wait lo: an Fo Zin ill be the next to go, for your 


operatio. 
enea the Radical leaders whot have ever made a serious effort to miti- 
oats these at hither And where are the Unionist.‘ free fooders™ who have 
su Seman vanities of proving that e Sees have a as ac ye title to ere 
y proposing to remove the hich take 8d. or 9d. 
week out of the wages of ory man in td a nt who has to pay the 
rs bill for an Shige ousehold? 5 dk truth is that under 5 


you are con Ag ko ar place ant Gad one ik you make a 
stand? rai manufactured imports have increased toa hundred mil- 


y 
woolensthan she steel and from you, wh: notevery competitive coun- 
try hi ‘take Cobden'sadvice and save - 


Belgium, tariff means 

1 volume a — Bogen of home production, "the largest demand for 

home la Free imports mean free Fade That is to say, the larg- 

est demand for the a ——— of foreign la 
PROTECTIVE 3 ALWAYS DEVELOP FOREIGN TRADE. 

The American, Ger d French tariffs of the last twenty years have 

been foliowed, no not by the , but by the rapid 8 of their for- 
eign trade. Let us repeat once more upon that head the flgures we have 


previously given: 
Manufactured exports (four countries). 


me which stood dart the war, or b 1 m, which would 


5 
9 e eee 


1 articles exported from the United Kingdom: 
18———j—»ͥ—4„ĩ% 414444 ꝗ maa £229, 868, 743 


. ——— . „212.625 


Produce of foreign labor imported. 
9 imports into the United Kingdom: 


pital can move from trade to trade, and se eee 
though not without waste. Ke cathe abel a pee damage involved in mec: 
transfer of the kind. But still capital can disengage itself from the 
A as u rule, even though it suffers a certain de- 
and can find another investment. You have seen 
in the fact that the tariffs of the United States 
compelled many well-known British employers to 
transfer pg unde: to e oat and to find employment for for- 
eign workmen. A firm w. — ry in France at once obtains 
the freedom of the French * market and 5 the whole of its former 
freedom in this market. si aor then can move from this country, and has 
ees been compelled by foreign tariffs to move abroad to a considerable 


bas sos eee er g the trade he has been taught is his very life. eed 
7 fortune an — — of all dependent upon him are boun: 
9 — — oniar trade to which he has been apprenti 
talks the most cruel nonsense of all its ste: 


a Excluding for comparative purposes new ships. 


COBDEN 8 8 arya UNIONISM, 


“Depend upon it, nothing can ey sae: aty trades mions. 
They are founded u principles of brutal tyrann; San SBS BEN Iwould 
ratiierlive under a Bey.» f Sieh ori riin ‘sletter 


his brother, 
tor you area ci. mage eea ANE terested in preference from the workman's point 
gr the N the principles of trades unjonism 


le 
5 is feuded won an ism to unrestri competition. 
ä Nas unionism has 
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when it tells him that if his trade is killed he can turn to another. Tnall 
eases but the one in a thousand, he can do no such . 
led artisan can not find employment after he attains manhood in the 


emigrates to 
a tariff, not only willing to give him 
AE 4 ent, but giving him an absolute the t 


guaranty against 
bor by foreign competition. Any naat who examines the mat- 
ter must see that the free imports of foreign competitive manufactures are 
simply 9 With his security in his livelihood, and that the whole 
theory of itional Cobdenism is irreconcilable with the principles upon 
which all that is best in trades unionism is founded. 
POORHOUSES A FREE-TRADE LEGACY. 


The workhouse 


house 

ple should be sapped. This was one example of the tender mercies of the 

food. as the free-trade economists endeavored to make them prevail in Brit- 
legislation. 

Meanwhile trades unions had made their first appearance in the indus- 
trial system and were 8 their way to the full legal recognition of that 
ele right of combination which is now the common possession of em- 
pores en employed. Cobden, in their early days, could see nothing good 
inthem. They were founded, as he n in the well-known letter to his 
brother, “upon principles of brutal tyranny and monopoly.” Yet these were 
the days, as every student of industrial conditions knows, and as Mr. Dis- 
- Yaeli knew, when the abuses of the power of capital were greater than they 
ever were before or since in ci country. 

bden was a sincere man. t great is the power of self-interest in cor- 


versalefficacy of cut-throat competition for the salvation of men and nations. 
Upon the teaching of the otherdox economists in Cobden's day the whole 
theory of trades unionism was zotoni rotg but impossible. 6 Cobden 
Club is not more convinced to-day of 2 truth impo 
. e bee free e eee a t there was 55 
o » According this conception po! economy pro natu- 
rally fora Ax 8 fund.” It could neither bediminished 


nor by any effort of combination cathe part of 
workmen. 


Supply and demand determined it by automatic and inflexible laws, and 
no section of workmen by the artificial efforts of their trades unions could 
raise their wages except at the expense of some other section of workmen. 
There was a “ wages fund.“ and if some temporarily secured too much of it 
there would be so much less for the rest. Capital could not be permanently 
affected. point, ee STOS POTN ed all economists to de- 
i extinct doctrines, but it was not one whit less 
ed in Cobden's time than the infalli free 


confidently held and preach of 
imports is beld and preached 5 bx Chamberlain's opponentsto-day. Work- 
men did not believe Richard Cobden upon this matter, and they never be- 


lieved in the blind principle of unrestricted and unregulated competition. 
+ + = s s 
FREE TRADE SACRIFICES THR HOME INTERESTS. 


“Buy in the 1 and sell in the dearest market,” even when the nego- 
tiable commodity is flesh and blood, and regardless of all collateral circum- 
stances, That was and is the fundamental maxim of the “free importers” 


combinations when you have nothir mestic competition to face, but 
as soon as foreign competition to your employment and to 
depress your bin the weapon of combination is broken in your ae Be 

ou are unde: upon fres- 


put i 
rt principles—you are undersold, and there’s an end. In last few 
cs oe cil putting into practice the 
principles of the Cobden Club in all their pristine purity, and with a logical 
aan — worthy of an earlier and a better age. The issue of general na- 
tional well-being, as opposed to the ideal of immediate cheapness, was raised 
on the question of buying rails for the southern tramways. The 
contract, and the amount of employment ent 
out of the country, and one more nail was driven by our own hands into the 
coffin of home in 3 If the contract had been kept in aren we should 
Sens tone Gee pra but we should have kept a good of 


The Belgian workmen will provid 

with the wages paid to that country by 
It was soos tat more recently, decided that the materials for the Vaux- 

hall Bridge might be of f 

of employment may be 


cases 

tion of the member from Batte: opposed the principle of encouraging the 
output of foreign industry at the expense of home ind but in both cases 
the stern and unbending “free importers” of Spring ns were not to be 
deterred from nourishing the forces of foreign production in the supreme 
interest of the odd halfpenny. 

Employers will never get rid of trades unionism. Trades unionistsarenow 
advised by all their most intelligent leaders that they can never resist with 
foals ghd a prone r O aera AEREE 
s is en en 
capital with the security of labor. efreeimports prevail in this country 
and hostile tariffs abroad that adjustment never can be found. The instinct 
of tabor ied i$ long ago to recogmze that the princip le of unrestricted con - 

was 


CAPITAL COMING TO THE SAME CONCLUSION. 

The experience of capital throughout the country is 
the same conclusion. petition without cooperation would be mere anar- 
ehy—cooperation without competition mere neg Py The true principle 
of modern industrial organization lies between the two extremes. Trusts 


and trades unionism represen 
tion for the development of massed ap pro- 
duction and competitive efficiency. But the workers of Great Britain ma 
depend upon it that class combination will be useless without the rineipie 
of national combination external attack ropata by tariff. 
‘Trades unionism may protect the individual while the trade exists, but only 
a national tariff can protect the existence of the trade. 
WHY WE SHOULD CHANGE. 
Comparative exports, 1878-10. 
[Amounts in million pounds sterling.] 


British 8 
(1) To British possess ions 61 87 94 109 
(2) To foreign countries 198 176 197 174 


e A are i p an free-trađe coun 
decaying. ighty England, like a powerful athlete, strode out into the open 
market when she stren her sinews, and said: ‘‘ Who will measure 


with me? Lam ready for all.“ But England herself is slowly returning to 
the protective tariff, and some years hence she will adopt it in order to keep 
at least her home market. (Bismarck's speech on with free trade, 


May 2, 1879.) 
THE COUNSEL OF DESPAIR, 193. 


Ihave myself urged that our lead in the industry of the world was 

ing away. We need not lose an of the position we hold, but wr 

ve ceased to be first in more than one comman ent. 
(Mr. Leonard Courtney, ing free imports in the Contemporary Re 


We have now examined in all its main aspects the greatest controversy ot 
our time from the standpoint of an observer with every original prej 

in favor of free trade, but forced by the study — in- 
sular convictions. Co 


mercial policy equally applicable to all nations and to all ti Rejectin; 
it you could not prosper. Embracing it you could not fail. If hostile tariffs 
should be continued pol these 
rverse systems would oy injure their authors and benefit ourselves. For 
Britain, at least, the stimulating pressure of open 5 would be the 
sure guaranty of perpetual vigor and improv ile her pampered 
rivals under protection, deprived by state aid of the true incentive to per- 
— ei À were 2 to become languid oe 8 the merchants — 
Eng g upon themselves alone, wou! superior secre 
— efficiency. Look at it closely and you will see iat the whole question lies 
re. 


PROTECTION PRODUCES INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 


These theories have been disproved by modern facts. Free trade is ne 
guaranty of industrial efficiency. Protection does not prevent industrial 
efficiency. In America and Germany alike the views of the thinkers who 
rejected Cobdenism from the beginning have prevailed. In America and 
Germany ‘alike we see commercial energy and intelligence yakuy at a 
higher power than in this country. Two generations ago, before old 
tariff of this country was 5 we were first in everything 
first in invention and enterprise, first in every department of manufacture 


den ke 
tile machinery, Wo have done nothing of equalimportancs stance." Whetare 
. We havedonen 0 since. are 
we first in now? In iron and steel we are not even second. In Cobden's own 
trade—cotton—Lancashire mill owners have latel ge shia that 
e 


progress protected 

owners of America. rmans have the fastest steamers upon the Atlantic. 
In shipbuilding alone we are still far ahead, but we are already told that we 
depend in that branch upon the cheap importation of German iron and steel. 
If that is so, the transference even of our shipbuilding supremacy to the land 
where the materials are most cheaply produced can be only a matter of time, 
The United States has now the anes home uction, strongest home 
market—“the best weapon,” as . Carncgie most truly remarks, “for the 
conquest of markets abroad.” 

In other words, those who uce most must be able to sell most if al- 
lowed to their own market for themselves and to exploit yours also. 

This must be the case whatever becomes of the trusts in r present ex- 
aggerated form. When the boom across the Atlantic breaks, as we all know 
it must, we shall find what American dumping power means. and we shall 
need no second teaching. Meanwhile, as the figures at the head of this e 
ter show, German exports Lave again begun to gain upon us hand over hand. 
In foreign trade alone she has already beaten us. At the present rate, and 
within little over ten years, she will — — ther in spite of the ad- 


vantage in co trade by which we still You are told that 
exports are not ev: g. Those who tell you so are superficial sophists. 
3 stress in the same breath upon the amount of your investments 


a S your investments abroad represent past el paging and nothing 
isely as you did form- 


facts. The creed of immediate cheapness is the creed of ultimate decay. It 
means tliat some British industry is always helping to destroy another Brit- 
ish industry. It means that even your shipbui is to become a parasitic 
trade, de: upon ae SAS iron and steel. t has relaxed our nerve 
and dulled our ht? What has develo; the industrial efficiency of our 

is singularly li an is pampered or offete about 


the one country under free trade is standing upon its defense, at- 

gh free —.— by the countries who are absolutely secured by 

their tariffs against measures of counter attack on our pa Ten men 

to the teeth, as Swift remarked, are usually a match for one man in 

his shirt. With isolated free imports pitted against universal tariffs—that is 
our tion in the industrial struggle of to-day. 

ese are the facts. What is moral? Wa canatve it to you ina few 
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sentences. The strength of any society, whether political or industrial, de- 
pends upon its power of combination. Cobdenism means indiscriminate 
competition—a system under which we deliberately invite foreign producers, 
who take excellent care that nothing of the kind happens on their sid: 
to undersell us ey can—the system of the house economically divid 
against itself system under which the er was sacrificed by the 
ironmaster to the ideal of immediate 5 the ironmaster is now to 
be sacrificed Mf Beret cig e as the British shipbuilder will be sacrificed 
in turn by the British hoc gual ne when cheaper vessels can be bought on the 
Baltic, and one trade undermine another in like fashion until our com- 
m power passes away. In politics and commerce alike Cobdenism 
means disintegration. The tariff in America and Germany is nothing more 
or less than a method of secu: an adequate measure of national combina- 
tion in the interests of national industry. If they will not give free trade 
for free trade, you must meet their unity by your unity. * * 

Even in the last twelve years, since 1890, which have witnessed the mar- 
velous developments of American and German trade and the revival of en- 
terprise in France, we have made a certain progress. But summon your 
familiar observation to youraid. A railway engine which is slowing down 
makes until it actually stops. And that is very like your position. 
You have carried on by the momentum of your former power; but 
9855 rivals are working at accelerating speed. The distinction is v. great. 

you axe referred to the income: tax returns, the reply is that in the last 
decade, both in the United States and Germany, income has increased much 
faster than in this country. That can not be denied. If you are referred to 
the sayin, banks, the reply is exactly similar. The working classes in the 
United States and Germany have been increasing their savings faster 
than the working classes here. You have ine your output of iron 
and steel, and your import of raw materials for textile manufacture: 
but that does not alter the fact,as we have previously sho that the United 
States and Germany have increased their iron and steel production so much 
faster that you now hold the third place, where only twenty years ago you 
held the first. And if you pons again to the volume of your imports, the 
answer is that, in respect of the best kind of imports—raw material—all the 
leading protected countries are increasing their industrial consuming power 
far more rapidly than yours has 7 —.— 

WAGES IN GERMANY HAVE INCREASED UNDER PROTECTION. 

You buy, indeed, far more sea-borne food, becauss you have diminished 
youn internal agriculture, and you buy more fore manufactured 

n any other country because you are the only na which admits com- 
pers: man ures . lish workmen receive high wages under 
trade. But American workmen receive wages from 50 to 1 Beg cent 
higher under the tariff. In Germany wages are still lower than in this coun- 
try; but, as the late Mr. Whistler said of nature, Germany is “creeping up.” 
In the last twelve years e eh risen more rapidly than in this country. 
The first-class German wor is now pan nearly as well, and in several 
industries quite as well, as the first-class British workman. 

At the other end of the scale human labor is nowhere in the world paid 
worse than in the sweating shops of this country. When Bismarck broke 
with free trade in the determination to secure the German market for Ger- 
man enterprise, his the shores of the fatherland 


abandoned the foreign trade of Germany would be ruined 
sult is tha 


circumstance 

it also referred to the savings banks, the income tax, the increase in shipping 
the general rise in the standard of life, and all the rest of it; but it applied 
all these arguments of our Cobdenites with at least as much force in pre- 
cisely the o te sense in these terms: 

“Stre: ed by protection, our industries have been able to increase 
their production, and have thereby afforded fuller employment and rising 
wages to the working classes. 

With the larger turnover the traffic on our railways, rivers, and canals 
has wn and our merchant ien & considerable and 
cons 


tion has very substantially The effect of the growing E, of 
the nation may be seen by the visible progress in the conditions and in the 
life of the broad masses of the people especially of the workingmen. The 
improvement in the standard of life may be seen in the large rtion of 
taxpayers who pay upon moderate incomes; from the im; rere yield of the 


income tax; from the wth of savings-bank deposits; from the expansion 
of life insurances, ‘and from, the rising consumption of the more expensive 
articles of food.” - 


THE AMERICAN WORKMAN THE MOST PROSPEROUS, BEST FED, AND BEST 
CLOTHED. 


This is the German testimony. It turns inside out all the favorite Cob- 
= 5 of the moment. But take the American testimony. s 

rnegie 8 cos! 
of living in the United States has been much exaggerated, 
ber of detailed demonstrations of his point, he summed up as follows: ; 

Ho are we to account for the general impression lingering in Brit- 
ain that the cost of living is higher in the United States? ply for this 
reason, that while it is true that a pound sterling in the United States to-day 
will purchase more of the necessaries of life for the mass of the people than 
it in Britain, and while the American workman has t advantages 
over his fellow British workman in consequence, still it not follow by 
any means that the American workman lives as erg af as the Briton—far 
from it. He has much higher wages. The report of the Senate committee, 
shows that the ave: ntage of American wages ob- 
tained rcent—not much more than half— 
the akong oy (ers th gh made the of comparison. Ha higher 
revenues, American is not content to live without what would con- 
cist luxury in any of the old countries of Europe. He earns more and he 

nds more.” 
Dr comparison with twenty years ago, the nation is better off. But on the 
3 but the tariff sys- 
each other @ are progressing, 
but at a relatively feeble rate. Weare progressing, and still the rate of prog- 
ress is slowing down. We are progressing, but not enough to prevent us 
from being driven down by the bel inte protected countries to the third 
place in the world's commerce, long before the twentieth century has entered 
upon its second quarter. 
WHAT FREE TRADE HAS COST GREAT BRITAIN. 
Nothing can get over the three great index facts to which we have called 


attention: 
1) Thatas rts, our total exports of manufactures, 
FFF C 


a They were less in 1900 than in either year. 


(2) That as imports, raw materials increased less than any other 
class of our and less than the raw imports of Germany, 
. the home market, we ha k to the third place in 

wi ve sun e 
the production of iron and steel—the sinister index of our industrial future, 


it had not been for the coal that we owe, not to ourselves but to nature; 
if it had not been for the long-established position, accumulated wealth, and 
advantage of empire that we owe, not to ourselves but to our fathers, we 
should already have yielded place to at least one nation which relies not 
upon any heritage from the past, however great, but upon its own living 
strength and effort. Germany would already have superseded England as 
completely as England superseded the Dutch. * * * 

EMPLOYMENT DECREASING; WAGES AND PROFITS FALLING. 


Employment isdecreasing. Wages are already falling and profits are fall- 


has been expended Pang 
5 ground. es eh borg ons 1 ve 

umping power, as we haye ee been “held up“ for two years; 

but inspite of that fact, imports of foreign — iron (excluding 
pig iron, let it be noted) and machinery have increased as follows: 


(1) Imports of bar and manufactured iron. 


that is in ques- 
trade know even 


the dumpin 
places a strain open the British manufacturer which none of t 5 
called upon to endure, and cuts down his profit in many trades to the lowest 
point at which it is possible to carry on. The foreigner, armed with the 
donble advantage of a tariff in his own market and free imports in this, has 
onr facility and every encouragement. We place our own manufacturers 
relatively under every difficulty and every discouragement. They can not 
have, and they will neyer have, the same success until they enjo the same 
security. If the shipbuilders say that they can not succeed thout cheap 
German materials, let the 1 wait. Their turn will come, and the 
turn of trade after trade come unless we learn in time that without a 
certain measure of national unity we can not have national success in in- 
dustry any more than in war. this sense Mr. Ruskin spoke with one of his 
strange flashesof Old Testament prophecy when he said: Government and 
coo tion are the laws of life; anarchy and competition are the laws of 
death.” Ali over the country the decrease in wages is beginning to follow 
the reduction of profits. For the first six months of 1903 our imports of raw 
material were rather less than in the co: ing period of last year, but 
the Trade and Navigation Accounts for the six months ending June 30, 
1908, show that our “imports of article; wholly or mainly manufactured’ 
are actually coming into the country this year at the rate of £1:5,000,(00 an- 
nually! This is the statement. 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 


That is why trade is dull and will be duller, unless you chango your system. 
$ * e * 


$ * + 
BRITISH WEALTH NOT GROWING AS FAST AS POPULATION. 
But it remains to deal once more, and finally, with the most fallacious 


argument of all—the t drawn from the income-tax returns. If Mr. 

Chamberlain's critics upon fighting the issue on that ground, very 
Cha: thing better. The Cobden- 

ite controversialists, with some want either of research or candor, have been 

compere national income in 

excellen 


ha 

than the ulation increased. 
The first 1s tha 

ears as a first-class commercial power There is more money accumulat- 
— at compound interest in England than in any other nation, and thus the 
profits of and of fifty years ago are still swelling the income-tax re- 
turns and concealing much of the profit decline upon more recent busi- 
ness. That isa very important fact. Another co: eration is that Govern- 
8 is about fifty millions a year more than it was ten years 
ago, this has increased the income-tax returns by the process of 
fattening the dog with pieces of 


his own tail, and in the same way tho 
exceptionally favorable pa yield of 1900-1918 was partly due to the war 
expenditure. Finally, there is another fact more nt still. The 
transference of pee businesses to limited companies has been going on 
ata yery romar ble pace in the last ten years. 

But what does that mean? It means an apparent increase in national in- 
come where there is no real increase. The vendor receives payment for the 
invisible asset of “good will,” a number of small investors come more com- 
yey within the purview of the treasury, and profits are more fully de- 
c after conversion than before. Add to this that the inland revenue 
ee ene in the collection of its dues from all 

derations are borne in mind, it will be seen 


ury through the limited com representing no increase of 

profit; and a large increase of Government expendi efi some tax- 
pares out of the pockets of other taxpayers, which may be cal 80 far as 
eè nation at large is concerned, conventii profit. Reckon all these influ- 
certain that what the income-tax returns really show is that 
has to with the in 


pace e 
ve enjoyed. But 


ences and it is 
th of our na 


o increase ormo ceased to k 
crease of the population, in spite of the five fat years we 
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now for the final test. We have given something like it before, but let us re- 
peat the lesson. Take from the last statistical abstract the following figures: 


British income-taz returns. 


Total income taxed: 
TTT —T—T—V—VTVT—T—T—T—VTV—VT—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V————————— 2537,000, 000 
YS REE RS SO TE ESS TS ST nr eee 504, 000, 
o A TE E NNE — 57,000, 000 
Or 10 per cent. 


PRUSSIAN WEALTH GROWING MUCH FASTER. 


But now take the Prussian income-tax returns for the same period and for 
the same classes of society, but for a country with a smaller ulation 
(Prussia alone 34,000,000 inhabitants), and with far less accumulated wealth. 


Prussian income-tax returns. a 
Total income taxed, counting only persons with over £150 per 
annum: 


- £161,000, 000 
235, 000, 000 


T .. eects 74,000, 000 


Or 48 per cent. 

And this leaves ont al ther Bavaria, Baden, . and Saxony, 
where the increase of wealth has been more rapid than an ere else. We 
regret we have to demolish the foundation upon which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents have rested their fondest hopes: but it is clear that with twenty 

ears more of free imports” in this country and twenty years more of the 
larit in tho fatherland, Germany, which was a byword for poverty in the 
pr aden ot the majority now living, will surpass this 8 in accumu- 

wealth. 

That is why we should chan that is why weshall. If we do not we shall 
realize the fm truth of Carlyle's refisstien that“ man nature hates 
change; seldom will he quit his old house until it falls about his gars.“ But 
by new departures suited to the time all things great are, and forever will 
be, accomplished, y obstinate belief in the permanent truth of systemsand 
institutions that were only temporarily the decay of nation after na- 
tion has been wrought. Their government, as Emerson somewhere says 
wisely, became a fossil where it ought to haye remained a growth. Two 
lands have been transformed in our time. They are the United States and 


panos to rectify our astronomy 


WHY GERMANY ABANDONED FREE TRADE, 


She found “freeimports” to be incompatible with the due national develop- 
ment of manufacturingindustry. Prince Bismarck 3 the tariff in the 
teeth of all radical prophecy, and the result has been the most remarkable 
example of industrial and commercial success that the Continent has ever 
seen. The issue has been fought in America again and aana But and 
again the doctrine of free imports ” has been rejected by the vote of the 
poopie. In every case the eloquent predictions of woe indulged in by free 

ers have been falsified, and in case the anticipations of tariff ad. 
yoeates, like the late President McKinley, have been more than fulfilled. 
When his policy was adopted it was ridiculed by the Cobden Ciub, Time 
has 1 8 zat 5 knew ae own — a we did. 
They a necessary for a strong home mar They be- 
Beved a strong home market to be, as Mr. Carnegie would put 51 “the 
strongest weapon that can be used for the conquest of markets a i 


From the British Blue Book on Foreign Trade, 1903. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ON COMMERCE WITH 
THE PROTECTIVE AND NONPROTECTIVE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
RESPECTIVELY. 


The statements which have already been quoted from the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, a leading British publication, urging the 
abandonment of free trade and the substitution of protection as 
the only means of rescuing British industry and commerce, are 
based upon a series of tables and statistical statements sent to the 
British Parliament by the British Board of Trade, the statistical 
division of the British Government. Its statements regarding 
the trade conditions of the United Kingdom are accepted the 
world over as trustworthy, accurate, and an official expression 
upon the subjects which it is called upon by Parliament to dis- 
cuss. These statements, submitted to Parliament in A 5 
1903, in response to a request as to the value of imports and ex- 

rts of manufactured and partly manufactured goods into and 

om the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United 
States, for as long a series of years as possible, show the relative 
growth of mannfactures and commerce in the four great coun- 
tries in question, and the gains which the United States, Germany, 
and France have made under protection upon Great Britain under 
free trade. The extracts and statements herewith gi are 
quoted verbatim from the British Blue Book, an official publica- 
tion, issued with the purpose of presenting the facts thus gathered, 
with especial reference to the effect of the protective and free- 
trade systems as applied in these four greatest commercial and 
manufacturing countries of the world. 

I 55 the following from the British Blue Book on Foreign 

e of 1903. 


From Richard Calwer's Handel und Wandel, 1901. 

bit is also most important to remember that our immense volume of for- 
eign importation means that middlemen are more numerous in country 
than in any other, and increase the income-tax returns the more they suc- 
ceed in displacing the home product by the foreign product. 


EXPORT THADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO PROTECTED AND UNPRO- 
TECTED FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. ` 


United Kingdom carried on during the last half cen’ 
and tries and ith 


(1) In dealing with this question the first matter to be decided is the divi- 
sion of the and colonial markets of the world into“ protected” and 
* ected" groups. It is clear that this division can only be rough and 
approximate, since foreign and colonial tariffs. present all de of pro- 
tective intention and effect. Moreover, during so long a od as half a cen- 
tury. some of the countries have more than once their tariff policy. 
Yet, in order to preserve the continuity of the statistics, the same list of 
countries must be included throughout in the same group. The difficulty is 

y felt in connection with our self-governing colonies, which half a 
century ago had only just received tariff autonomy, and in some of which it 
is still doubtful how the principal aim of their tariffs is protection or 


revenues. 

On the whole, it has seemed best to select a list of the principal protected 
countries and colonies, which, if not quite complete for all years of the pe- 
riod, is at least typical of the protected markets of the world, and to adhere 
to this list throughout, grouping all the rest of the world under the title 
wall other countries or colonies.” The latter group includes all the neutral 
markets of the world, together with some of minor importance in which the 
tariffs have had a certain protective element, at least during a of the 

riod considered. The following is the selected list of oe W 
foreign countries:“ Russia, Spain, Germany, Portugal, „Italy, Bel- 
gium, Austria-Hungary, Holland, United States. 

The only countries in this list which require explanation are Holland and 

ium. Holland is hardly to be described asa protectionist country, and 
the Belgian tariff is less protective than those of most continental countries. 


from Germany. 

tish colonies which it has seemed proper to consider as pro- 

and Victoria. Indi 6 R a aaien 

ria. ia is shown 8 remainder are grou 

under the head of “All other colonies and: possessions.” re 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF BRITISH FREE TRADE. 

The following summary table, which relates solely to the years 1850, 1 
etc., to the herd 192, shows at a glance the changes which kava ag —.— 
in the distribution of onr export trade as between the principal protected 
our total exports and our exports of man- 


and other markets, both as regards 


5 100 
49 100 
53 4 100 
49 51 100 
46 54 100 
45 55 100 
2 58 100 
B. Exports of manufactured and partly 
manufactured articles. 
57 43 100 
50 50 100 
50 50 100 
47 53 100 
44 56 100 
42 58 100 
38 62 10 


and 44 to other markets, whereas in Som the proportions wees 3 to protected 
ser eking the catagury of manttarkiced axticlés separately, the changn ten 
g the ca ry of mam articles se the chan 
been even more marked, the i in 3 rotected, 57: Sher: 
as been a continu- 


cing the last few rs No doubt some allowance sho 

made for the parental oT © Bri 1 took place during those 
two periods S-E the consolidation of the Empire in the fifties and the 
extension of British do i i 


de, i in manu- 
3 with the group of protected countries’ during the last 


two deca 
Summary Table II, which relates to the same series of years as the last, 
shows clearly the changes which have taken place from 18) to the present 
time in valus of our total exports and of our exports of manufactured arti- 
cles to Sons of the beret A pe ae = po and aier 5 — colonies 
and also 0 ion borne manufac to 
28 Pi drawing eee “the | 


total exports gro conclusions from the fig- 
ures it is desirable to have Tard to the caution already given to the atts 
that certain classes of p foodsand drinks, such as confectionery, beer, 


sto which are really of the nature of manufactured articles, are not im- 


cluded under that head. 


The table following shows, for each year 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1 
192, the value of (1) total British —.— 
tured or partly manufactured i 


tected and other countries and 
tured and partly man 
group. 


rts; (II) exports of goods manufac- 
in the United m to the principal pro- 
colonies, and (III) percentage whi 
articles formed of the total exports to each 
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TABLE H. Total exports of British produce, distinguishing the principal protected foreign countries, etc.—Continued. 


85, 807 67,410 143,217 9, 307 20,340 34,142 72, 789 216, 006 
96, 474 69, 457 155, 9, 224 24.753 36, 220 70,197 226,128 
92,013 63, 996 156 10,185 30,098 43, 854 84.137 240, 146 
92, 914 60, 631 153,545 9,794 27,382 43,499 80, 675 234, 20 
89, 204 60, 638 140 932 10, 471 29,730 43, 26 83, 427 233, 359 
102,772 65,308 168,075 11,719 81,227 44,274 87,220 255, 295 
115, 147 73,910 189, (57 13,276 20, 829 50, 442 93, 547 282, 604 
96, 957 69, 583 166,540 13,140 34, 903 56, 200 104, 333 270, 873 
100, 753 60,095 169, 15, 284 82,563 59,857 „704 277,552 


TABLE III. Exports of articles manufactured or partly manufactured in the United Kingdom to (a) all countries and colonies, (b) principal tected 
7 eee (c) principal fan Bert sh (d) all other foreign pad dt and colonies, and (e) India. * 
[Amounts given in thousand pounds sterling.] 


Value of exports of articles wholly or partly Value of exports of articles wholly or t 
manufactured to “4 manufactured to— 8 
Princi- 
Princi- Princi- | pal 
Year. pal All other pal pry: 
coun-| tec British | coun- India. a tec British India.a 


$4,812) $8,243) 28, 218 (0 71,086 | 11,554 24,071 
34,553 8,1758 81,289 ib 878 68,927 9,974 22,118 
37,255 8, 942 81,708 1879 73,975 8, 062 20,519 
45,010 10,357 86, 733 b 83,401 9,948 29,118 
41,282 | 9,827 | 37,591 v 1881 85,210 | 12,167 28, 074 
40, 391 4,406 40, 303 b 87,892 14,043 27,897 
Bost e asian | (o Stee | 12,945 8 
406,78 6.500 52,918 b 1885 77,981 | 11,960 27,848 
51,978 7,708 59, 418 b T4, 230 12,815 20, 828 
55,090 | 6,895| 22,918 16, 1887 77,957 | 12,407 29, 126 
47,7% 7,016 | 57,80 15, 1888 77,128 14, 699 30, O84 
49, 854 7,530 | 54,616 18, 84,208 14,178 20, 405 
54.44] 8,81 71,135| 19, 83,931 | 12,765 $3,089 
57,004 8, 623 82, 283 18, 81,081 12,858 29,785 
64/337 | 8,898 | 0.8 17, 75,288 10,604 26,517 
72,530 10,80 91,390 18, 72,548 9, 337 97,547 
69, 770 8,500 | 88,430 20, 67,528 8,642 27,926 
72,016} 8572| 84.512 19, 77,153 | 8.704 23.422 
80, 239 9,456 | 85,505 16, 73, 654 9.747 28,923 
81,907 5, 91,405) 18, 73,040] 9,355 26 291, 

108, 047 10,116 87,937 16, 68, 671 9,921 28, 555 

116,155 | 13,301 | 103,944 | 17, 77,983 | 11,098 29, 920 

108.774 12,873 107, 753 20, 82, 87 12,067 28,519 
96,220 | 13,333 | 1041847 | 22, 70,200 | 11,762 83, 569 
87,288 | 12,607 | 101,905 | 32 73,753 | 18, 309 $0,873 
77,621 10,972 | 90,907 21,285 


a Owing to its importance, India, although included under All other countries and colonies,” has also been shown separately. 5 Figures not available, 


Norx.— The figures in italic are ascertained from analysis of the official trade accounts; the intermediate are estimated. The method ot esti- 
mating may be made clear by a single example: A com of the ascertained for 1880 and 1890 in Tables II and III shows that manufactured 
and y manufactured articles formed 8 cent of our total to the * cipal protected foreign countries” in 1880 and 83 per cent in 1890. 
For the year 1885 it has therefore been assumed at 84 per cent. But in our total exports to “ Principal protected foreign countries” are shown in Table, 
II to have been £86,502,00). Our exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the group in 1885 are uently estimated y 
at 84 per cent of this to 5 00, The 3 ‘or the other groups are similarly calculated, and 22 figures thus arrived at 
are “adjusted so as to add y tothe ascertained total of £188,100,000 for the exports of manufactured goods in 1885. It is believed that the estimates 
arrived at in this manner are sufficiently close for all practical purposes. 


TABLE IV.—Value of exports to protected and unprotected markets of certain classes of British produce. 
[Amounts given in thousand pounds sterling.] 
(1) COTTON YARN AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


Value of exports of British produce to— 


28, 257 71,043 656 16, 558 000 
52.012 15,814 930 35, 288 10,778 
71,416 18, 836 1,074 51, 456 12; 836 
75, 564 15,990 1,622 57, 952 21,098 
74431] 14.620 1,514 58, 297 21,240 
69, 751 13,840 2.243 53, 668 17,591 

698 2,345 58,415 442 
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Value of the imports into the United Kingdom of articles manufactured or partly manufactured, etc.—Continued. 


Countries from whence imported. 1897. 1898. 1890. 1900. 1001. 1902. 
From United States: 
C YT ˙AA—A—SA D EE INE N I AA ER 247,233 
2 r ssc cone TN 041, 627 
Percentage of manufactures to total imports 12.6 
From Germany: 
a 11, 646, 459 
0 Total imports 26, 180, 469 
(8) Percentage of manufactures to total imports 44.5 
From Belgium: 
a /// ̃ͤf!!—. R EES Op. ENET 15, 522, 872 > 
e 20, 885, 812 
(8) Percentage of manufactures to total imports 74.8 
From Holland: 
n wnasmonsadcseuucessectne EEE EE N 
ET E eE TTTTTTTTbTCTCTCT0T0TTVTTT 


(8) Percentage of manufactures to total imports 


P cuana a aasa Ean a e eaS 31, 288, 442 81, 987, 245 30, 638, 871 29,751,589 31,071,418 

Denn naasa AA 51,396, 793 53, 000, 788 53, 618, 656 51, 213, 424 50, 642,928 

(3) Percentage of manufactures to total imports 60.8 60.4 57.1 58.1 4 
From Russia: 

(1) Manufactur es 8,154, 079 3, 285, 179 2,771,985 8,160,056 3,084. 804 

(2): Total imports E REINE 10,480,514 18,711, 168 21, 983, 952 21,908, 574 25, 073, 968 

(3) Percentage of manufactures to total imports 16.2 17.5 12.6 14.4 0 
From Italy: 

(1) Manufactures 1,898,711 1,803, 008 2,002,555 1,762, 784 1,769,706 1,908, 486 

2) Total imports... 8,317, 292 8) 832, 213 8, 637,006 3,417,790 3.883.888 582.240 

3) Percentage of manufactures to total imports 57.1 54.1 55.1 51.0 62.8 63.1 


Value of exports from the United Kingdom of articles manufactured or partly manufactured in the United Kingdom (excluding articles o, drink, and 
v tobacco 85 ships) to the undermentioned destinations during each of the years 1890 to 1902. ¥ food, i 


297 „000 
516 947,000 
725, , 542, 000 
649, 11, 034, 000 
807, 6,023,000 
437, 3,476, 000 
985, 18,129,000 
416, 72, 326, 000 

133, 085, 000 


g8 
Big 
888 


Self-governing colonies 
Other British colonies and possessions 


BSS 
ESE 
888 
8 


à Per cent Per cent. 
::..! A LA bast A AEE E 68 63 
British Iudiaa 12 14 
Self-governing colonies 15 18 
Other British colonies and possessions 5 5 
Destinations. 1901 | 1902. 
Principal foreign countries: 
German. 761, £16, 681, 000 £16, 442,000 
Belgium 199, 6,703, 000 7,051,000 
oe 10 iga iay 
i a nanan | paw oo 
Uaihd Sate ee 213, 15,275,000 |. 19.468.000 
Total of above countries nenanem 65, 851,000 69,837,000 
, d a a N 128,116,000 141. 688, 000 
British colonies and possessions: 
e aes pemi erm 
-ROVE colonies 3 * * 
Other British colonies and P ns 14, 100;000 12) 815.000 
r d meeccsumaaee 92, 985, 000 25, 959, 000 
S E E A 221,051,000 227,645,000 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Forei, 58 58 
Bri 15 13 
Self. 21 23 
6 6 


0 5 above figures are exclusive of the value of ships and boats (new) with their machinery“ which was not recorded in the trade PAUE galore 
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Proportion of the total imports und exports-of 


nited 


Imports of manufactures, 


1890. i 38.8 
1891. : 36.7 
1892. 7 36.6 28.5 S 
1893. 49.2 838:1 26.8 B. 
1894 46.6 88.4 27 31 
17 A 46.5 39.9 22.8 29. 
E ravens ͤ 48.9 38.9 21 31. 
1897... 48 » 36.6 2.2 26. 
1898. 44.9 38 21.5 2. 
00 45.2 82.3 22.3 23. 
2 40.3 29.7 19.9 22. 
84.4 28.5 17. 


(a) 


Nore.—Trustworthy figures or estimates can not be given for Belgium and Holland. 


STATISTICS OF THE TIN-PLATE TRADE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER DESTINATIONS, 
AND THE EFFECT OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF THEREON, 
act view of the important influence exercised by recent tariff changes in 

the United States on the export of tin plate from country to the Ameri- 


can market, F pg IO vip er in tabular 
form some of the more Fegan at Poe pincer bearing on the recent history of 
—.— late trade. The ed Stat . 

laws of the U: eee n years in which 
important tariff changes too 


undermentioned 
E From 180 to 101, incl 


Proportion derived from the United Kingdom. 


nasty mg which were derived from or exported to the 


Exports of manufactures. 
Proportion exported to the United Kingdom. 


United States 
(years ended 
June 30). 


Italy (esti- 
Russia, — 


Per cent. Per cent. Fer cent. Per cent. 
49.3 48.4 10.9 26.3 2.7 9.9 
47.3 11.7 26.8 2.6 (a) 
7 44.1 11.3 9.6 2.4 8.4 24.5 
4 44.6 11.3 29.6 2.3 2.2 23.9 
39-8 12.3 29.1 4.3 7.4 25.4 
5 44.5 11.2 20.2 4 6.7 90.5 
8 45.6 12.2 29.8 3.6 6.8 28.9 
3 42.9 13 90.3 3.3 7.4 50.5 
6 40.3 12.8 28.9 3 6.5 27.2 
9 37.8 12.2 90.9 8.6 7.1 26 
8 42.2 11.8 29.5 8.2 7.5 2.4 
6 36.5 13.4 30.8 (a) 6.6 24.5 


aInformation not avaſlable. 


With reference to III (exports with draw it should be explained that 


99 per cent of the American duty on tin plate is returned in the form 
of drawback om the m of articles manufac from such tin 
plate. Our ex late to the United States are now 

confined to suc. — ola 


‘en Soran the growth of our O 
the Ünite 1 countries to which we 

nited States, were SAT 

ma Penta pees — 785 (23,000 tons), 


other destinations 

in 1902, other thaz 
Holland, and Belgian (47,000 tons), Russia 
France (19,000 tons), Australia (19,000 tons), 


3 


Statistics of the tin · plate trade with special reference to British exports to 5 States and other destinations, and the effect of the United States tariff 
reon. 


Statistics of the tin-plate trade, 


L of British tin plate: 


ue 
To United States of America 
To other destinations 


I. Production of tin pote in ieee States. 


IIL Tin plate nited States with drawback..............-.---- 
port on tin plate in United States -51715m anennnaenen 

W e = 82 ef American tin e at New York AT 

WI, years value of Bri tin plate exported to United States 


VII. Average number of tin-plate mills working in United Kingdom 


Total for 1898, ¢Average for 1808-1900. 
5 Total for 1805, d No information. 


tariff, October 1, 1890. 
; date of Dingley tariff, 


e Average for 1888-1890. 
J Prices for 1899 are “f. o. b. mill.” 


Norx. Pate of MeKin 


Wilson tariff, August 28, Stay 2. 1807 


MEMORANDUM ON THE COMPARATIVE LEVEL OF WAGES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND FRANCE AT THE PRESENT 
TIME, 


of 
ny, 


he present memorandum embodies an attempt i Ce make a co 


the t lovel of wages in the United 8 


, 80 far as the available data enn 
» bo understood that the problem of com the 
average level of wages in different countries isa very difficult complex 
one, not onl husun of tue Cetera cd sre Gata bey because of the essen- 
00 W 8 estion of ti from two entirely 
We may a of comparative 
ait t points of view, l to di tand som es even to opposite 
—.— . — lusions. We may eithe: 5 well-being of the 


or the wages cost of a given amount of work. 


From the former insae vi oas oa interested tr the sverage in 
come of the ries crane ara modified, of course, by dif 
air eo t irrespective of differences in Cue etre 


bu 
in France earns ner the EA Ea CE NATE EAA 
F as great, although conceivably the 


9 Average for 1896, the first year for which these figures are available, 


e OR dealing with tin plate, however, did not come into operation until July 1, 1891); date of 


ray — lay so many more bricks per hour that his labor might be even cheaper 
to employer. 


From second point of view we are interested, not acts Lo week! ao mc 
... ps an itama Ug cont Qf produ 
e., the w. cos a a 0 
or onen hundred bricks, of course under — 
8 vergent are the above two methods of comparison will be 
realized from the fact that competent American economists are of opinion 


the average labor cost of a given volume of pro- 
duction is at least as low as in Europé, if not lower, while the ave: income 
8 tho VVV in America than in any pean 


less from pry Boe to than the level of Side with 1 wages or of yearly 
earnings, and that a high labor cost is compatible low wages, 
vere Owing to the the efficiency of 

the case, it seems conve: tto th “wages,” for 
the ose of the t comparison, entirely to the y income of 
wor . ploy the “cost of labor” to ex- 
press wages cost of a giyen quantity of work of a given quality, 
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SIs OR mona OE SN OE Dae E OI AAS SARTE DOR NaI iE 
the following results: 
Comparison of rates of wages in skilled trades in the United Kingdom, United 
820 * * Germany, and France. serene 


With the latter question, 1 as it is in relation to industrial effi- 
ciency, we are not concerned in ao memorandum. 

(2) Having thus cleared away . cause of confusion in co — 
tive statistics of wages, we have consider several possible es of 


procedure, 
Are we to compare wages h 
he question between te hour on the one Pand and tho week or on 


the other as the unit of com pyre (pioneer t importance, as it involves the 
ee the average hours of labor are to be 


taken into account. If a German laborer ata 8 earns the same 
For an eight-hour shift, are th shift as a similar workman in the Cleveland district 
a — F 


(B)—Mean weekly rates for 15 skilled 
trades: 


L Capital cities 
magoa bat a O A a — II. ou cities andl towns 
(a) 1) One of the the comparison is to compare the in- (C)—Percentage capaci nited 
comes of 3 relation to their consuming e 0 Kingdom = 100 8 
SOA Hews taal a Romie Sse eae mane oe highly paid be F Capital cies... ra — 
we m the map as more ee 
C 5 ae 
seems necessar er an w for ‘erences e 
work dur: n We are thus driven into questions of 7 5 a New York has been taken as the capital of the United States. 
CP ggg par EA OAT Seaver pe daresay E hea ger The foregoing table shows that the mean rate — iral in London in the 
„ that besides the difference of | 15 skilled tra aa DOOIE one apace eee 55 Ht the 455 
in me ascertained from the statistics given . FCC 5 nited om is 


a of hours worked per 3 for which no 
the coun stand in the follo order 


Gent tna OTAR EDA in Aiptek na: oie Oe mee week between London 
as regards the engthot the current hours of labor: Germany, France, United 


he London te level of wages for 
skilled trades is about 14 per cone. T the on level. On the other 
hand, the average rates current for the same skilled trades in the United 
States, outside of New York, are about 8 per cent below the New York 1 
while those in Germany. „„ below the le 
of Berlin. In the caso of F France thi much greater, the average 
level for provincial France being about 37 per cent below that ot Paris. 
(2) AVERAGE INCOME OF FAMILIES IN GROUPS OF TRADES. 
The available data dimen ag To family income in large groups 
of trades are much less com ad satisfactory * — those for compar- 
our meg The data that have been used 


. 0 Gate are Wate 
complete to enable us to make a free choice in this matter. some cases we 
find it necessary to com early income, insome cases weekly wages, ac- 
co : 89 the 8 

(3) we to compare wages ical occupations, 

‘evalent t entire ps of trades, or eet — 


shall arrive ‘or the purpose are the statistics of average income and expenditure of 

„ the order 555 es 33 working class families in the cotton, teeny cama he and steel, and coal 

but the various methods will be found to yield very materially different re- | tfadesin the United Kingdom, United States, y,and France, as shown 

pe the actual proportions which the average wages in the vari. | im the United States inquiry into cost of production and living in iso. ‘The 
ons countries bar focuser," e stove Ht may wo oiea tei at tes tects of ts Se 

MANY WAGES IN UNITED STATES DOUBLE THOSE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 2 2 e thio ane. agente a raot 7 — America aes 2 

m than for Germany and France. The result obtained is as follows: 


Forexam if we merely or wage rates for identical skilled occu- 
yers, etc.) in America and the United 


Comparison of family incomes. 


2 (8) CONCLUSTON. 


Kony echief erence is that - 

alence of ee su on and — 8 It will be seen that, as is natural, the results obtained for the four countries 
of labor, 2 that the ion borne b the more y paid 10 the less | on the basis of family income show a much smaller than those referring 
highly paid classes naturally be 5 to individual rates for skilled occwpations. The ‘erence in the results 
level of wages is neg high than where low Ided by the two methods is test in the case of the comparison between 

n, instead of ee age average wagons individuals, we United Kingdom and the United States. 

a of ptr ia aN pend families, difference of level in favor of There is no doubt that, as stated above, the data for a comparison of rates 
23 would TCT 8 es are 5 trustworthy than those for 


be still 

ingsof the head of the family are su . smaller 

. a in, the 5 n to industrial population in 

c 
tha Gate Petas is higher then afg United Kingdom. Ought this to be 
8 for in the com 

The answers to be Fen to the above depend na on the 
— — — of view. If we merely wish strally take ing a work- 
family in t all 


There is, 5 Ra Sede fr ras the conclusions to which 
we are led by th since, for reasons m above, we sh 


rking-class f 
If, in order . bable result from our present imperfect 
data, we adopt the ro the to met of “splitting the difference” 
3 by two 1 we should concluds that 
the av: level of industrial wages in nited States is not far from one 
anda times that in the United ngdom: Jn t In the same way, we — 


lo method of comparison, but it is open to the grave objection | without Lar error take the average Germany — whe tae pine and 
6 oxical resul oxi France three-fourths of that which ils in the Uni ted Kingdom. 
sons between countries with very different it staplo industries. In speaking of RR may be repeated that in this account is taken of differences 


no 

of industries, of hours of work, or of efficiency of labor. The 
—— object has been to estimate, not the absolute, but the comparative, level 
of wages in the four countries. 


as higher or lower in one country than another it is usually assumed 
that the kinds of industries compared are on the whole sufficiently similar to 
enable eee made, o. g., cotton spinning with cotton spin- 


coal mining with coal , eto. Current rates for certain skilled occupations, 
It has therefore seemed best to confine the present comparison enti to PR E teens a large poikia jurena paar aeara CPEE 
tho principal VVV NUMBER OF QUOTATIONS OF RATES OF WAGES INCLUDED. 
Pina it It is, however, necessary in as Sg the results arrived at to bear 
a mind that no allowance is made for the diferent distribution of the staple Unien Ger- iva 
Seps tates. a many : 
As regards the question between ee oe ‘or particular occupa- 
tionsor average family income . oust a. both meth- 
ods have been in the presen’ results are separately 


tory The data, however, for comparison of of . 75 are much more satisfac- 
than those for comparison of family income. 
it romains to describe the actual data and methods of computation end 
the 5 of the investigation. 


(1) RATES OF WAGES FOR PARTICULAR SKILLED OCCUPATIONS. 


7 number of quotations ot rates of for adult workmen in vari- 
ied occupations in different 0 and Dr of ord ——— 

United States, Germany, and France have been broug) 

sp poania oar care has been 7.0. iae eaS 
not very widely differing in the different countries. All the rates aon capa to 
years between 1895 and 1902, and the great majority to years between 1898 
and 1901. Where the rates for different countries refer to ferent years they 
have been corrected to thesame standard“ year by the percentage 
estimated to have taken place in each country in the Aspe ints g years. 
each . two comparisons have been made, 3 — 8 the capitals 
(New York has been taken as the capital of the Uni ; (2) between 
VCC — emis Baro Enen boon er: 

as perce: rates current in ca and provincial 

poe of the United Kingdom, respectively. 

The results bs for euch cocepation are shows Dy table following. ° *Current 
FF Sana which it will bə seen that over a 
thousand wage quotations have been used. 


Bek 


— 
Pt et tt 


| pe BoB Sebi 


~ 
AON 
come ee Sr RE Ste 


a New York is taken as the capital of the United States. 
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Current rates for certain skilled occupations—Continued. 
NUMBER OF QUOTATIONS OF RATES OF WAGES INCLUDED—continued. 


Lithographic printers... SiPother towas.| 5| 8 l 
Cabinetmakers..........- T 2) 
Upholsterers -.----------- . 2 
Coopers. Ie E b 
Allof above fifteen { Capital... 15 3] 11 3 
A other towns. 4⁵⁵ 126 173 235 


AVERAGE OF RATES OF WAGES CURRENT IN SOME RECENT YEARS, COR- 
RECTED WHERE NECESSARY 80 AS TO MAKE THE FIGURES RELATE TO 
THE SAME “STANDARD YEAR.” 


Occupations. United — a8 8 

s. d. 8. d. . d. 8. d. 

nea Trecker towns] n f 8 ul a B| BF 
Carpentersand joiners... | Wether towns. $8 3| %3 4| n 8 
Plumbers uus- -++--++ | Aiother ens 3 3| s3 8] 00| 2 f 
rusterers . | Aothet s. 8 87 f 6| 29 
Painters -----.--2-------+ Tretter tons: æ oi f3 8| 00| 2r 
burner... | Aibother towns. 8 2 0 20| 2 
ritter Ferber towns.. 3 0| 80 æ o| 27 
Sante. jAlvother tons. æ 0| mol 4 T| %0 
Pattorn makers... | Alfothertowas:| a 0| œ 9| 20| 28 
Brass molders---.-------- | Al other wens. 3 o| œ B| u| o0 
Compositors .... Al other towns. | æ 8| 53| 2 1| 2% 0 
Lithographic printers ...} Alf other Tons. & 0| 88 3| 3 7| 2 5 
Cabinetmakers ......---- Riother ters. % 52| æ 6| 20 
Vphclsterers other towns. % 3 4 0 
Coopers... other towna..| 3 o| s 7| æ % 19 8 
Allot above fifteen {Capital -..------- 9 % 0 EDEN 

| AEE other towns.. 0| 69 4| 2 6| 210 


CORRECTED RATES OF WAGES EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF UNITED 
KINGDOM AVERAGES. 


Ger- 


3 79 

70 55 

57 93 

57 61 

5 81 

3 50 

70 5⁵ 

— ATES 9 

8 62 

63 62 

57 69 

59 95 

5T 62 

55 104 

60 67 

50 104 

5T 61 

3 

Cf ESS 

PETE ESN 70 88 

3 72 74 
A 68 103 

- All other towns.. 69 87 

} earn EAF ANA 53 67 

eae . S| 8 
Upholsterers . other towns u 2 
Coopers. other towns. 63 55 
All of above fifteen Capital 86 
— an other towns.. 63 


aNew York is taken as the capital of the United States. 


PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES HAS ENORMOUSLY DEVELOPED OUR 
RESOURCES AND INCREASED OUR WEALTH. 


Now, then, Mr. Chairman, turning now from the tariff situa- 
tion in Great Britain, let us review the situation in our own coun- 


try, and consider the matterin the light of history and experience 
here. The Democratic ruled the country for sixty years, 
and toward the close of that period the matters in dispute in which 
that party raised the issue were the tariff and the extension of 
slavery. Democracy wasin complete control of the Government, 
and passed the Robert J. Walker revenue tariff bill of 1847. But 
Democracy could never let well enough alone; it was governed body 
and soul by the slave power. A portion of the party was for the 
extension of slavery by act of Congress. They were the John C. 
Calhoun, Judge Taney, Dred* Scott, John C. Breckenridge set, 
who tried to force slavery into the Territories, because the Con- 
stitution follows the flag.” A portion of the party wanted to 
sneak slavery into the Territories by squatter sovereignty. These 
were the Stephen A. Douglas straddlers; and between them they 
rongas about secession, and threw away the opportunity to gov- 
ern the country according to the tariff of 1847. The party has 
never been in shape since then, except during one period, to pass 
any kind of a tarif bill, and all Democratic attempts to deal with 
the tariff have been, like early Democratic tariff bills, Randall- 
ized or, like the Wilson bill, Gormanized. 

Both these efforts show that the need of protection and the 
benefit of the Republican policy in that respect has been such 
that the Democratic party has never been able to get itself to- 
gether to support a return to the former Democratic system. 
And why in the world should the country quit a system which 
has had the history of the protective policy since it was adopted 
in 1862? Who can close his eyes to that magnificent history? Do 
you know that in importance it disputes supremacy with the de- 
feat of the attempt to divide the Union and prevent the establish- 
ment of a more permanent Union, by the glorious results at 
Gettysburg and Appomattox? Look at some of the facts. The 
total valuation of property, including slaves, in the United States 
in 1860 was $16,000,000,000. The South lost three thousand mil- 
lion dollars of property in slaves; not less than six thousand mil- 
lion dollars of other property was destroyed and lost during the 
war. Notwitstanding these immense losses, the increase in the 
value of property in the country from 1860 to 1890 was forty-nine 
thousand million dollars, or one thousand million dollars more 
than the total wealth which England had acquired in all the cen- 
turies of her history and preeminence in the arts and incommerce, 

During the years from 1880 to 1889 the wealth of the country 
increased 49 per cent more. It is fair to say that during the last 
ten years the wealth of the country has been increased by 40 per 
cent, and if that is so then we have increased in the last ten years 
by an amount of wealth equal to the entire wealth of the world 
in 1776. 

CHEAPENED THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 

It is a well-known fact that at the close of the civil war, when 
the southern railroads had to be reconstructed and our own pro- 
tective-tariff system had not had sufficient time, after the passage 
of the tariff act of 1862, to relieve the people, railroad iron was 
purchased for some of the southern el at 8150 per ton. It 
is also well known that under the influence of the protective- 
tariff policy of the Republican party we are now producing iron 
at the rate of $18 per ton, and supplying not only our own conn- 
try but many countries and many railroad systems in all parts of 
the world. Our own people are getting the benefit in cheaper 
transportation and in the vast benefits arising from having the 
work done by American laborers in American shops, eating Amer- 
ican food, and in every way promoting the prosperity of the 
country. How would our steel industry ever have reached this 
point without protection from the cheap labor of England? And 
what reason, if any, have we for believing that we would not 
still be paying ee eer iron masters $150 per ton for steel rails 
except for the tariff which has enabled our own iron manufac- 
turers to get a start? 

What American were manufactured and sold abroad 
twenty years ago? 1860 the total amount of our exports of 
manufactures was 840, 000.000, while in 1902 they amounted to 
$403,000,000. This means that we are sending our manufactured 
goods abroad and competing successfully with the cheaper labor 
of Europe in every market of the world. 

The average wages of shoe manufacturers in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is $15 per week; the average wages for the same work 
in Germany is $4 per week; but in Germany the average cost of 
shoes is 58 cents, and in Massachusetts it is 40 cents. This means 
greater use of machinery and skill under the encouragement of a 
protective tariff. Ten years ago the Pittsburg iron manufactur- 
ers had a contract to deliver 180,000 tons of steel rails in Siberia. 
There are a hundred American 1 at work on the railroads 
of Japan. There are a thousand of them on the railroads of Si- 
beria and in Russia. On a bidding for the construction of rail - 
way engines abroad, English manufacturers bid 814,000, While 
Americans wanted $7,250, with almost two years less time to de- 
liver, A contract was let in Burma to Americans by an Eng- 
lish contractor, because the lowest English bid was $600 .000, with 
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three years to deliver, while Americans were willing to take the 
contract at $300,000, with one year to deliver. 
THE “AMERICAN INVASION” OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Our goods and our machinery are being sent all over the world. 


A single manufacturing concern in this country received this year 
orders from England, France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, Bel- 
ium, Japan, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Pa mia, 
ile, Argentine Republic, and Canada. Go abroad and you 
will find American goods evesywhere. It is known now in every 
country in as the American invasion.” Many American 
travelers have told of it during the last year or two. None have 
given a more vivid account of it than Frank A. Vanderlip, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He said that Amer- 
ican locomotives, running on American rails, now whistled past 
the Pyramids and across the long Siberian ee They carried 
ee eae from all parts of the Empire to the sacred waters 
of t anges. 

Three years ago there was but one American locomotive in 
Great Britain. To-day American engines pull trains on all Eng- 
lish roads of importance. American bridges span rivers on every 
continent. American cranes are swinging over many foreign 
moles. Wherever there are extensive harvests there may be found 
American machinery to gather the grain. In every great market 
of the world tools can have no better recommendation than the 
mark Made in America.“ We have long held supremacy as a 
producer of cotton. Weare now gaining supremacy as a maker 
of cloths. American cottons are going into every country. You 
will find them in Manchester as well as in the native shops of the 
Orient. Bread is baked in Palestine from flour made in Minne- 
apolis. American windmills are working east of the Jordan and in 

land of Bashan. American phonographs are making a con- 
gas of all tongues. The chrysanthemum banner of Japan floats 
om the palace of the Mikado from a flagstaff cut from a Wash- 
ington forest, as does the banner of St. George from Windsor 
Castle. The American tting machines are used by foreign 
newspapers, and our registers keep accounts for scores of 
nations. America makes sewing machines for the world. Our 
bicycles are standards of excellence everywhere. Our typewriters 
are winning their way wherever written language is usel. In all 
kinds of electrical apgliances we have become the foremost pro- 
ducer. In many European cities American dynamos light streets 
and operate railways. Much of the machinery that is to electrify 
London tram lines is now being built in Pittsburg. The Ameri- 
can shoe has captured the favor of all Europe, and foreign shoe- 
makers are hastening to import our machinery that they may re- 


cover the power to compete with us. 
In the Far East, in the capital of Korea, the Hermit Nation, 
there was recently inaugurated with noisy music and flying ban- 
ners an electric railway built of American material by a Fran- 


cisco engineer, and it is now operated by American motormen. 
THE UNITED STATES SENDS COAL TO NEWCASTLE, 

We have been successful in meeting competition everywhere. 
America has sent coals to Newcastle, cotton goods to Manchester, 
cutlery to Sheffield, watches to Switzerland, and Rhine wine to 
Germany. Our have risen from $1,000.000,000 in 1896 to 
$1,500,000,000 in 1901. In the last five years our exports have ex- 
ceeded imports by nearly $3,000,000,000. Do you know. my Demo- 
eratic friend, the meaning of all this? It means the prosperity of 
America as it has been developed by the American for- 

' mulated by Mr. gen Sve the model p by William McKin- 
ley, in accordance with the principles laid down by Alexander 
Hamilton, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, and a long 
line of American statesmen and patriots. 

Are you trying, my Democratic friend, to keep up with the 
movement of the world, with the growth of our industries, with 
the enlargement of our markets, with all the range of activities 
which are rapidly making the United States the richest nation in 
the world? t you know that we are fast taking possession of 
the markets of the world with the products of our industry? Do 
you not know that in 500 different articles our manufacturers are 
excelling the best that England ever produced, excelling the best 
that Germany ever produced; that the English, the Germans, 
the French, the Italians, the Austrians are going into the stores 
of their own cities and towns every day, and more and more for 
the last five years, asking for American goods, and refusing to buy 
the goods manufactured in their own countries, giving constant 
preference to the American article? Do you not know that this 
is so in every English village? Has not the consequence here at 
home been increased activity in all lines of manufactured goods, 
in prosperity to labor and capitalists, because of the fact 
that we are now producing for consumption in other countries 
than our own all around the world? 

PROTECTION BUILDS UP THE HOME MARKET. 

What is the cause of allthisremarkable prosperity? Does any- 

one doubt that it is the result of the policy which kept our man- 


ufacturers from being destroyed by destructive competition, 
before they became firmly established. with the established manu- 
Archstone seco of Europe? Realize, if you can, the great 
change that has taken place. We paid England $150 per ton for 
steel rails in 1866, and now we are building railways and bridges 
and furnishing locomotives in Burma, in Egypt, in Great Brit- 
ain herself, and laying down the steel in those countries to do 
this work, or sending the finished product there made of steel 
at $18 per ton. Could we ever have done this had not our manu- 
facturers and our laborers been protected by a tariff while we 
were learning how to do it? And now, in the face of all this 
n and all this marvelous growth, of which the United 
tates is getting the full benefit, the Democratic party is demand- 
ing that we change our tariff policy in order to adopt a tariff for 
revenue only, And this at the very moment when every country 
in the world has abandoned that system except Great Britain, 
and when Great Britain herself is engaged in a great struggle to 
change back to the protective system, because of the realization 
that under the free-trade system they can not meet the competi- 
tion of American manufacturers, and realizing that if the people 
of Great Britain do not agree to the change and with the estab- 
lishment of a protective tariff the British Empire will decline 
from being the first power of the world to a fifth-rate position. 
When Mr. Cobden preached his doctrine of free trade he be- 
lieved that foreign countries would supply Great Britain with 
food and raw materials, but that England would remain the 
workshop of the world. Mr. Cobden was wrong. What he pre- 
dicted has failed to come to pass. On the con „in the thirty 
years past England has sent abroad less and less of her manufac- 
tures, and foreign countries have sent to her more and more of 
their industrial products. England is to-day the only free-trade 
country in the world which ranks among the great powers, and 
she will have to give up that system or lose her place among the 
nations. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour were both educated 
as free traders, and have been free traders all their lives, but both 
attribute the marvelous change in the relative positions of 
land and this country to the fact that England is a free- 
nation, while the United States is under a protective tariff. 


ALL EUROPE SAVE GREAT BRITAIN UNDER PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


Germany guards her manufacturing interests by a high pro- 
tective tariff. She has found it necessary to do that in order to 
build them up and maintain them in the face of the superiority 
and the other advantages which England acquired by her great 
start of other nations in the development of her manufactures. 
France pursued the same policy and did it of necessity, and the 

rotection of home industries been the cabablisned policy of 

taly, Spain, Austria, Russia, and of every great nation of the 
world except England. 

Under the influence of the ingenious mind of Richard Cobden 
and the vigorous oratory of John Bright England adopted a free- 
trade policy in 1846. One year later the Democratic party adopted 
a Maar ilar policy by passing the Walker tariff act, which looked 
toward free trade. But for the civil war, which followed short! 
thereafter, it is not unlikely that the Walker free-trade tarif 
would have remained the policy of the country under Democratic 
ascendency. The evil was cured, however, by the tariff act of 
1862, and we are enjoying the advan of learning what a bitter 
experience we have escaped by witnessing, from a distance and in 
3 the paroxysms of pain and anxiety which now threaten 
the British Empire, as expressed by the mouths of her leading 
and responsible statesmen. ven 

Responsibility clears the mind, quickens the reason, sobers the 
ha Pegs strengthens the wisdom, and rouses the patriotism of 
public men in every station in public life, except when they are 
out of office and getting up any kind of a hue and cry in order to 
getin. Mr. Chamberlain was elected to Parliament and chosen 
secretary of state for the colonies because he was a Cobdenite 
and free trader. He believed in it. So did Mr. Balfour, and he 
Was prime minister on the same platform. Now they have dis- 
rupted the administration on this question, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the most forceful statesman in England, is on the stump, 
advocating a protective tariff. 

THE UNITED STATES THE GREATEST INDUSTIAL POWER, 


The fact is that the United States has come to be the 133 
industrial power in the world. Germany is second and England 
has fallen to the third place. British exports to foreign countries 
are 20 per cent less than they were thirty years ago, while Amer- 
ican exports have increased under the influence of protection 
more than 200 per cent and German exports more than 100 per 
cent, The Democratic arte has had to abandon the free-silver 
issue, it has had to aban the Philippine issue, and it will soon 
becompelled to abandon the low-tariff issne, because England, 
the great mainstay and hope of the free trader, the only example 
to which the free trader could point with pride, is preparing to 
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abandon that policy in order to adopt the Republican tariff policy 
of What will eee do if it is placed ti 

t will the Democratic sy do if itis p in a position 
where it can dictate the tariff ee of the country? The party 
has no definite policy to announce, no specific remedy to propose. 
The party can do nothing but criticise. Democracy does not at- 
tempt to explain the enormous prosperity the country is now en- 
joying and enjoyed since we recovered from the period of 
8 depression caused by the Wilson tariff. e can all 
well remember when we sent very few manufactured articles 
abroad. We can remember when articles of foreign manufac- 
ture, mostly English, were brought here in abundance and pre- 
ferred by many to American goods. They were either better 
than our own, or thought to be better, or were preferred because 
they were of English make. Nobody nowadays asks for foreign 
goods in this country. The superiority of American makes is 
universally acknowledged. Thisistrue not only here, butabroad. 
Through Europe and in England—free-trade England—every vil- 
lage of any size has a store where American goods are sold, and 
American goods are rapidly superseding home manufactures in 
the foreign market. This is so all over the world. Our manu- 
facturers, our laborers, our capital are profitably employed, are 
active and prosperous, because we are making a mighty surplus 
of goods over and above what we need for our own home con- 
sumption. Yet this condition the Democratic party aims to de- 
stroy and to put an end toa situation which enables American 
labor to be profitably and continuously employed. 

WE MUST HAVE FOREIGN MAREETS. 


We are now prospering and growing rich on the wants and 
needs of the world at large. We sell $20,000,000 worth of cotton 
alone in Manchuria and northern China. That $20,000,000 
is divided among the laborers and mechanics in cotton factories 
and their owners. That money goes to buy American flour and 
meat and corn, and circulates among our people, increasing the 
general 12 4 Since 1898 our exports of manufactured arti- 
cles ha vè exceeded our imports by over „000,000. This means 
does it not? — that we must have a foreign market wherever it 
can be found. It means, if we do not secure foreign markets, 
that our manufactories will be congested with materials, must 
shut down, and laborers be thrown out of employment. It will 
mean that there can be no manufacturing over and above the 
demand of the home market. Our production already far exceeds 
the home demand, and a foreign market is needed to give employ- 
ment to labor and to prevent distress all over the land. A return 
of such a situation would be a Democratic opportunity, for the 
reason that it would be a return to Democratic times. Democ- 
racy prospers on the distress of the country. 

aay said before, we have reached a condition of prosperity 
when we must have wider and wider markets. We are going on 
in our own quiet, peaceful way seeking these markets, not look- 
ing for anybody’s territory, nor grasping forcibly that which 
rightfully belongs to anybody else. hen in 1898 the outraged 
cry of suffering Cuba and the destruction of the Maine pre- 
cipitated the Spanish war, on a dy poe morning in early spring- 
time Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet and gave us the port and 
harbor of Manila. It was a Democratic proposition to give up all 
this advantage, to sail out from i ‘bor and leave things 
as they were before. What kind of statesmanship was that? I 
am reminded of the venerable antebellum class of patriots who 
believed with Splatterthwaite Dubbs, of Dinwiddie, that Vir- 
ginia’s State rights were at their best when her roads were at 
their worst.” 

. MANILA THE COMMERCIAL DOORWAY TO THE ORIENT. 

Manila Harbor is a glorious acquisition. It is a doorway to 
the great and growing commerce of the Orient. It came to us 
through the valor of American sailors and the far-seeing states- 
manship of William McKinley, and we will keep what we have. 
And we acquired Guam and Hawaii, and we now have coaling 
stations clear across the center of the Pacific Ocean, and stations 
where we have planted an American cable. All this means that 
in our great growth and in our need of larger markets we have 
thrust into our lap the opportunity to supply the most populous 
nations of the world, to keep our industries active, prosperous, 
and productive, and our labor employed. It was purely unin- 
tended and almost accidental; we had not planned it. Did ever 
Providence look after a nation as it looked after our nation in 
this time of impending perplexity? Let us acknowledge our God- 
sent gifts in humility and reverence, and use them in the cause 
of civilization and liberty. We have before us in the Orient, 

uped around Manila, the greatest populations in the world, 
Chinn, Japan, Siam, India, Australasia, with 800,000,000 of human 
beings, ready to be developed as a market for American produc- 
tions. oe ila is the greatest of all keys to the great markets of 
the world. 

The prosperity enjoyed by the United States during the past 


few years has not been equaled in the world. In no other coun- 
try has prosperity been so great or continued solong. This year 
industrial depression has affected nearly all European countries, 
and in some it has been quite acute. In England some industries 
have worked only one-third or one-half the time part of the year. 
Our prosperity has had no parallel, and has been the marvel of 
the world. We are not only the largest manufacturing country 
in the world, but no other country manufactures more tac about 
one-third as much as we do. Wages and consumption have in- 
creased with the same marvelous strides, and nearly 90 per cent 
of our production is consumed at home. The home market con- 
tinues the best market in the world. 
SHALL WE HELP OR HINDER PROSPERITY? 


Shall we help or hinder this prosperity? The chief danger is 
political interference with business. With us everything rests 
with the ple, and the people sometimes exercise their power 
and vote for a “change! when in the midst of prosperity. This 
was painfully illustrated in 1892, when the nation was enjoying 
greater prosperity than ever before. The immediate effect of the 
change was the most severe industrial depression the country ever 
experienced. Are the people ready to duplicate that ex erience? 

o causes led to that change, and are operating to-day—the 
influence of the persistent teaching of free trade and the preach- 
ing of a group of political agitators who attempt to inflame 
social envy and hatred by spreading the false idea that the rich 
are daily growing richer and the poor are growing poorer, These 
breeders of class prejudice, who endeavor to array the masses 
against the classes, are some of them honest but misguided, while 
others are political charlatans. Among those arrayed against the 
present era of prosperity are those who march under the banner 
of a tariff for revenue only and socialism. It makes no difference 
that Great Britain, the leading free-trade country, is agitating 
for a change to protection because the United States and Ger- 
many are outdistancing her in manufacturing. Democracy still 
favors a reduction of the tariff to a level which will invite dan- 
gerous foreign competition. 

If wealth is increasing, so are wages. Hours of labor are being 
shortened and the purchasing power of wages has increased. 
Labor is not the sole producer of wealth. The increase in pro- 
duction comes from machinery, which is only made possible by 
capital. Labor never received so much for its product as now, 
and the social and economic condition of the masses never was so 

igh. Where large capital and improved machinery are used, 
prices decline and the public gets cheaper goods. Where capital 
and machinery are employed but little, prices have risen. 

Probably never in the history of the country have wages 
increased so much and has the laborer been so independent as 
during the past five years. 

Farmers haye never been so prosperous as in these recent years. 
Agricultural products have increased in price, with an ever-ready 
market for the output. Farm mortgages have rapidly decreased 
or disappeared altogether, and farm values steadily increased. 
Much farm land in Oklahoma thrown open to settlement ten 
years ago now brings $50 an acre. In no other country in the 
world do all classes and all industries, in all sections, enjoy such 
a high tide of prosperity. 

This Dopey is a natural growth and if let alone will con- 
tinue. Shall we help or hinder this growth? Confidence is the 
lifeblood of business. Capital is bold and hazardous when it has 
confidence in the security and safety of its undertaking. It is 
timid and cowardly in the face of danger. Several movements 
are on foot to-day which strike at confidence and tend to drive 
capital into hiding. One is the clamor for tariff reform. In 
England to-day that cry means tariff increase; in this country it 
means free trade. The antitrust cry as used is a movement in the 
same direction—the appeal to prejudice against all large and suc- 
cessful business enterprises. The false cry that the tariff is the 
mother of trusts is used to fan a blaze which would destroy all 
tariff protection. The preaching of class antagonism adds to the 
flame. To this is added socialism—the demand that all public 
utilities be owned and conducted by government, a movement 
1 will logically lead to the government ownership of all en- 

rise. 

"p THE MISTAKEN PREDICTION OF MR. BRYAN. 

The possibility even of Bryan's success in 1896 paralyzed busi- 
ness, At his defeat business leaped forward and prosperity since 
has been unbroken. Bryan has a discredited leader several 
years, but the forces of discontent and disturbance he led are now 
arrayed under other leadership. 

Ohio has been a leader in political movements in this country. 
She stemmed the tide of inflation by scorching the greenback 
craze. She furnished a leader who resumed specie payments, and 
that other leader under whose direction prosperity returned to 
the whole country. The country looked to Ohio, and not in vain, 
for a crushing defeat of the forces of free trade, discontent, class 
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antagonism, socialism, and singe tax marshaled under Tom L. 
Johnson. The consequences of that decision will not be limited 
to Ohio, but will be felt and are being felt in every part of our 
country, giving renewed confidence to Republicans everywhere. 

Let us recall a few of Bryan’s utterances and view his predic- 
tions in the light of subsequent events: 

There can be no general rity in this country until we stop the con- 
(Bryan of those who wo make gold the only standard of the world. 
$ = S there is nothing before the people but 
four youre) more of hard times an r will 


eater agitation and then 
come. (Bryan at Baltimore, irimi — 19, 1808 
We know that victory did not come for Mr. Bryan in 1900, but 
was his defeat in 1896 followed by four years more of hard times? 
Let the unassailable figures answer. 


year). 
Jad ͤ AAA 8 050,000, 000 487, 000,000 
DOR op sa T ee N $1, Ft 000,000 8 823, 000, 000 
Government revenue... 847,000, 000 587,000,000 
Factory production -| 10,000,000, 000 } 14,000, 000,000 
Export manufactures .--.. 5 200, 000, 000 450,000, 000 
Postal receipts 82, 000, 000 111,000,000 
Railroad mileage .. 184, 591 198, 787 
Gold production 57,000,000 78,000,000 
Silver production 69,000, 000 77,000, 000 
Interest on public de 34,000,000 29,000,000 
Gold in Troasury ..........-. 696, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Deposits, national banks 1,613,000,000 | 3.044, 000, 000 
2 savings banks 1,985, 00, 000 2, 850, 000, 000 
A 389, 000, 000 558, 000, 000 


ine. Giving his 5 the full four years to become effec- 
tive, analysis of the above fi 
Fear as follows, under Republican policies and control: 


Increases 1901 
ov 


a 
3 


, 000, 000 

18955 

z- 240,000, 000 

Factory production 4, 000, 000, 000 
Postal receipts 29,000,000 
Production of gold 21,000, 000 
Production of silver. 3 8,000, 000 
Gold in Treasury. — _ 428,000,000 
Deposits, national banks —. 1,431, 000,000 
8 savings PE Se a 715, 000, 000 
Railroad earnings, net... 222.22... elec eee ete wenn eeecee 222000 202200 189,000, 000 
Total Republican increases 7,557, 000, 000 


And the list of increases might be largely extended. 

These results prove that Mr. Bryan’s false prophecies and reck- 
less assertions did more harm than good to the ocratic cause 
in 1896. and repeated their mischief with worse results to Bryan's 
party in 1900. 

PROTECTION HAS BUILT UP OUR POTTERY INTERESTS. 

The great pottery interests of Ohio, built up by the Republican 
protective tariff, have a keen and direct interest in this statement 
of the secret of their success by one of the greatest free-trade 

pers of Great Britain, the Birmingham Post, Joseph Chamber- 

in’s organ, when it says: 


cent on English pottery, (2) attracts our skilled workmen by the larger 
tha ets year by year a elping 


hel; 
of the limited supply of potters’ clay; eg 50 A once y mde oA 
n ving no tariff, weare helpless to check 
ese p 


Such an acknowledgment from such a source should stre: en 
every protectionist to support the protection principles of the 
Republican party. Every Ohio potter remembers bitterly how 
their industry was crippled by the last Democratic tariff; but that 
was only partial free trade, while Tom Johnson, late Democratic 
candidate for governor in Ohio, is an absolute free trader and 
when in Congress offered a bill to abolish all the custom-houses. 
How quickly would that destroy Ohio's immense pottery interests? 
How many workers in this line would it rob of their jobs? 

THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the days of industrial gloom. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the thousands of capable mechanics 
looking in vain for work. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the hundreds of thousands of laborers 
walking the streets from sunrise to sunset looking for the work 
which could not be found. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the countless number of women and 
children waiting, faint with hunger, for the bread which never 
came. 


Remember 1893-1896 and the heartsickness, the worry, the un- 
paid and unpayable debts, and all the many ills that attend the 
man out of work. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the landlord waiting at the door for 
the rent money, which could not be provided. 

Remember i893-1896, when the factory whistle failed to blow 
for another day’s work, another day’s "r 

Remember 1893-1896 and the wives and children wanting clothes. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the home comforts which were want- 


ing. 

8 1893-1896 and the un-American soup houses and other 
forms of charity necessary to relieve those who need no relief 
when they can get work. 

Remember 1893-1896 and the delusive promises made by the 
Democratic party in the campaign of 1892. : 

Remember 1893-1896 and the fulfilled promises made by the 

ublican party in the 8 of 1896. 

membering those Republican promises and their fulfillment in 
the years since, calling to mind the unfulfilled Democratic prom- 
ises and the bitter years of 1883-1896, what will you gain by vot- 
ing the Democratic ticket in 1904? 

membering all those things, your duty to your wives, your 
children, and yourselves demands that you vote the Republican 
ticket on November 8. 

Vote the Republican ticket, and you will be doing your share 
as an American citizen to protect your neighbors and yourselves 
against the cheap labor of Europe and Asia; against the always 
nationally disastrous rule of Democratic policies; against free 
trade, which is aptly termed “an empty name and a vain farce:” 
against issuing Government bonds to Vedas Government daily 
bills: against retrogression in every direction, and in favor of 
continued progress, prosperity, and patriotism. 

HOW DEMOCRACY WOULD CRIPPLE OUR INDUSTRIES—AN UNCONSTITU- 

TIONAL REMEDY PROPOSED. 

Inthe late political campaign in Ohio the Democratic candidate 
for governor was an absolute free trader, with the courage of his 
convictions and not afraid to express them. When in Congress 
he proposed a tariff law as simple as it wasdrastic. It was noth- 
ing less than the repeal of all tariff and internal-revenue laws 
and the sale of all custom-houses. In one of his speeches in Ohio 
in the late campaign he said: 

It is mere talk; it is a mereclaim that in some way protection toour Amer- 


allow it to com ¢ t our American labor 
between the nations of the 


The Democratic party in Congress does not evidently go quite 
to that len, No Democratic speakers in this session have pro- 
to all custom-houses and revenue cutters, but some of 
them hive proposed a remedy by which they popes to smash 
the trusts. What they offer is to take off every dollar of tariff 
tax from every article that is manufactured by any trust, com- 
bine, or understanding, whatever name or form it assumes. Be- 
fore this House votes for such a proposition it would be advisable 
to consult the Constitution to see if it will furnish any light on 
this proposition. Section 8, Article I, of that document declares 
that all duties, excises, and imposts shall be uniform through- 
out the United States.” Will our Democratic trust smashers 
kindly advise us how they would form a tariff law which would 
admit trust-made goods free of duty and still protect the manu- 
facturer not inside a trust who turns out the same goods? There 
is no trust, however large, which manufactures the entire output 
of of its class. The great steel combine has countless com- 
petitors—some large, some small. Numerous independent oil op- 
erators contend against the Standard Oil Company. The same is 
true in every line of business, The tariff which protects the out- 
put of trusts and gigantic corporations gives the same protection 
to the output of small competing establishments. 

If withdrawal of tariff protection will ‘‘ smash the trusts,” still 
more will it destroy the small competitor who has greater need 
of tariff protection. It is impossible to pass a tariff law which will 
affect one class of manufacturers and not affect all persons en- 
gaged in the same business, for all duties shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. Asa matter of fact, this new tariff propo- 
sition of the Democrats would injure the trust or large concern 
less than it would damage the small ones. The large corporation, 
on account of owning vast supplies of the raw material it uses, 
and because of the countless economies it practices in produc- 
tion and manufacture, might survive such a law, while the small 
manufacturer would be completely ruined. Thus this remedy, 
instead of “smashing the trusts,” would only destroy the small 
competitor and make the trust more powe: than ever. Such 
a law, moreover, would not be uniform, and therefore would not 
be constitutional. 
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The Democrats are unfortunate in their pro 


posed remedy. 
on, which they profess to hold 
in such great esteem and reverence. Democratic: platforms and 
Democratic speakers have had much to: say against. the trusts, 
though the party never legi in restraint.of them when they 
had the power. The only Federal legislation against trusts is 
I saad Bepublicn Cones a 30 br Repub- 
t was a can sign a 
lican President and has put an end to numerous gi ic and 


They should study the Constituti 


ive combinations which violated the law. Under the in- | that. 


spiration of the t able and vigilant Attorney-General a 
decision was o ed applying the law to an oppressive railroad 
combination out West which threatened to destroy competition 
and prevent the natural growth of needed railroad ise. 
Now it is generally admitted that we have sufficient legislati 

in restraint of trusts to accomplish the ends at which the law 


was aimed. 
There are trusts and trusts—some good, some bad. The Ame i- 


THE COMING ISSURE—DEMCCRATIC PROM: SES AND PERFORMANCES IN THE 
PAST. 


The chief political issue in the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign is the continuance of the splendid 8 which began 
Pick the very day on which the election of William McKinley 
became known. At the next election the people will be given am 
opportunity to indicate whether they desire to. repudiate the party 
and the men whose policies have given to the country the greatest 
prosperity it has ever known, or whether they desire to return to 
the riment which was in ion in 1896. The men who 
were then most loudly urging silver and free trade as the 
only means of prosperity are declaring that the principle of a 
lower tariff is still an issue. It is an appeal to country to 
return to the doctrines which us the conditions: of 1893. to 
1896. The fact that some of i 
are 
the conditions which a Dem: 
time, and the assertions then made as to the respective merits of 
the plans offered by the ic party and the Republican 


Let me recall the condition into which the Demoeratic party 
had brought the country, the plans which were offered by it for 
restoration to prosperity, and its assertions as to what would be 
the effect: of the adoption of Republican policies. conditions: 
existing from 1893 to 1896 were the work of the mem who are now 
asking the people to again put them into power. The assertions 
of what would follow the adoption of Republican policies were 
made by the very men who are to-day leaders in the Democratic 
party. . the present time with those 
at that time we can determine whether we shall be benefited by 

Democratic 
ing present conditions with the assertions of these leaders as 


to what would follow the adoption of Republican principles we 
can determine whether their predictions and advice and promises 


That 
prosperity. and that the gold stan 


5 


men now? 
WEALTH HAS GROWN GREATLY AND 18 MORE WIDELY DIFFUSED. 
Their assertions were that prosperity could net come through 


protection. Nevertheless, protection was iad See Has 
ity been driven from the United States since the exc of 
trade for protection? Let us see. The national wealth was set 


down by competent authorities in 1895 at $77,000,000,000. In 
1900 it was put by the same authorities at $94,000,000,000. At the 
same rate of increase since 1900—and nobody will deny that the 
increase has been quite as rapid since that time—the total wealth 
of the country at the present time may be conservatively put at 


ic control of national affairs, and by com- | 


$100,000,000,000. This is an increase of $23,000,000,000 since 1895. 
a gain of 30 per cent in eight years, and it will be conceded by ali 
that whatever gaim has come subsequent to 1896. It is an 
increase in the average wealth of from $1,117 per capita in 1895 
to $1,250 per capita in 1903. 

But the reply to this will, of course, be that this increase in 
wealth has been pran Soy: the trusts and corporations. It is the 
logical sequence: to ery of 1896 and 1900 that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer.” Now, let us see about 
The reports of the Comptroller of the are ac- 
cepted by everybody as reliable and trustworthy. ey show 
that the deposits in savings banks were, in 1895, $1,810,000,000, 
and in 1902 were 82.750, 000,000. These deposits, it must be rec- 
ognized, are those of the masses. Trusts and co ions do not: 
eens their money in savings banks, but the employees of trusts 


grea 

cent, the deposits of the people in the savings banks have grown 
50 per cent M the same time. Does this look like the rich grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer? The deposits in the savings 
banks of Ohio in 1895 were $33,000,000, in 1902 they were forty- 
eight millions. The number of people in Ohio who had deposits 
in savings: banks in 1902 was-21,000 greater than in 1895, and the 
amount of deposits had increased 815,000. 000. The number of 
persons in the United States having deposits in savings banks in 
1895 was 4,875,000; in 1902 the number was 6,667,000. Does this 
seem to support. the assertion that h Sua min rsa not come to 
the country with protection? Or it sustain the assertion 
that itis only the corporations and trusts which prosper under it? 

DEMOCHATIO ASCENDENCY RUINS BUSINESS. 

The Democratic party came into. power in the National Gov- 
ernment. March 4, 1893, and I propose to compare conditions in a 
few of the leading industries and interests which measure the, 
welfare of the people in the x of Democratic control and low 
tariff with conditions under Republican control and a protective 
tariff, both before and subsequent to the unfortunate experiment 
during the control of the Democratic party. 

TRON. 


Ohio is a great iron-producing State and a great consumer of 
pig iron in its manufacturing, The consumption of pig iron is 
ized asan accurate barometer of general business. condi- 
tions. If free trade is so good a thing for this conntry, how was 
it that the production of pig iron in the United States—I say 
production.“ because practically all of the pig iron 1 in 
the United States is consumed at home how was it that the pro- 
duction of pig iron. which had been over 9,000,000 tons in 1890, fell 
to six and one-half million tons in 1894, the year in which your 
| low-tariff bill became a law, and that it increased to eleven and 
one-half million tons in 1898 under the protective tariff and to 

| seventeen and three-fourths million tons in 1902? 


COAL. 
Coal is another measure of business activi If the low tariff 
was so good a thing, how was it that the production of the 


United States fell from 160,000,000 tons in 1892—the last year of 
Republican control—to 152,000,000 tons in 1894, the year in which 
your low-tariff act was put upon the statute books, and remained 
almost: stationary during the existence of that act, increasing in 
| 1898 to 106.000, 000 tons and in 1902 to 269,000,000 tons? Here are 
two great factors of industry in which Ohio is a large producer 
and consumer—coal and iron. In each case the ae. and 
therefore the consumption, for they are practically all consumed 
at home, fell as soon as a Democratic bill was offered and it be- 
came a nt that it would become law, and continued at a low 


crease of about 50 per cent. 
MANUFACTURERS’ MATERTALS, 

The Democratic party assumed that a low tariff would stimu- 
late manufactures by permitting the importation of manufac- 
turers” materials free of duty; but in that, as in other proposi- 
tions, its theories failed. Manufacturers’ materials imported in 
a crude condition for use in manufacturing averaged but about 
$200,000,000 per annum during the time in which your low-tariff 
act was in operation, and formed but 26 per cent of the total im- 
ports; but under the stimulus given to the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country by the protective tariff they have increased 
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to $375,000,000 in value in 1903 and formed 36 per cent of the 
totalimports. To be sure, there was one line of importaticn which 
increased under your low tariff, and that was manufactured 
articles. Under your low tariff they formed, in 1896, 21 per cent 
of the total imports. Under the Dingley tariff they form 16 per 
cent of the total imports. Do you think that the pope employed 
in the great manufacturing establishments of Ohio and the 
United States prefer to see manufactured goods brought in to 
take the place of those which are being manufactured at home, 
form 21 per cent of the total imports rather than 16 per cent as at 
present? Perhaps they may haye something to say 9 ea this 
subject when they come to determine at the polls whether they 
shail encourage the restoration of the Democratic party and the 
low tariff. e fact that the manufacturing establishments of 
the country consumed during the entire period of your low tariff 
law an average of but about $200,000,000 worth of imported raw 
material, and that they consumed $375,000,000 worth last year 
under the protective tariff, is a suggestion as to the relative ac- 
tivity and amount of manufactures turned out under the two 
systems. 
TELEGRAMS AND BANK DEPOSITS. 

There are many other incidents of business and public affairs 
which measure business activity. I have already referred to pig- 
iron and coal production and consumption as a method of meas- 
uring business activity, but there are others. Take the matter 
of telegrams, for example. If Democratic control and the low 
tariff which it brings with it are good for business, how was it 
that the number of telegraph messages sent fell from 76,000,000 
in the year ending June 30, 1893, to 69,000,000 in 1894, and made 
no perceptible increase during Democratic control, increasing un- 
der Republican control and the prosperity which came with it 
until the total for 1902 was 89,000,000 as against an average of 
70,000,000 annually during the national control by your ? 
Bank deposits are another measure of business activity and pros- 
perity. The deposits in the banks of the United States, which ay- 
eraged about four and one-half billion dollars in the years of 
Democratic control, were in 1902 nineand one-half billion dollars, 
having thus practically doubled under the prosperity which came 
tothe country with the restoration of a protective tariff. Savings- 
bank deposits alone increased from one and three-fourths billions 
of dollars in 1894 to two and three-fourths billions in 1902. 

INCREASED PROSPERITY OF FARMERS. 

It is hardly n to call attention to the increased prosper- 
ity of the farmers. This speaks so loudly for itself through the 
increased prices and increased demand, the cancellation of farm 
mortgages, and the general prosperity. Yet, I can not forbear 
mentioning the fact that the value of farm animals alone, as re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture, fell from $2,461,000,000 
in 1892 to $1,655,000,000 in 1897, but immediately began to increase 
upon the restoration of protection and the demand for farm prod- 
ucts which came with it, until the value of farm animals reported 
by the Department in 1901 was over $3,000,000,000, or nearly 
double that shown in 1897. In other articles of farm production 
the increase in value has been equally striking, and with it the 
increase in the general prosperity of the farmers. 

Still another evidence of the paralyzing effect of the low-tariff 
proposition which the Democrats are urging the country again to 
adopt is found in the fact that the tons of freight carried by the 
railroads fell from 730,000,000 in 1892 to 674,000,000 in 1894, and 
in 1900 was 1,071,000,000, and in 1901, 1,084,000,000 tons. 

BUSINESS FAILURES WORSE UNDER DEMOCRATIC ASCENDENCY. 


Business failures are another method by which we may measure 
the prosperity and general conditions of the country. In 1892, 
under Republican Administration, the liabilities of the failing 
business concerns of the United States were rted by Dun’s 
Review at $114,000,000; in 1893, the first year of ocratic con- 
trol, and with the prospect of a change in the tariff, the liabilities 
increased to $346,000,000, and in 1896 were $226,000,000, while in 
1901 they were $113,000,000, and in 1802 $117,000,000. 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION, 

Money in circulation is another measure of prosperi. The 
Democratic party told us in 1896 that there could be no ent 
increase in the circulating medium of the country, therefore 
no general prosperity, without the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, as well as free trade. Yet, notwithstanding that fact, the 
total money in circulation, which at that time was $1,506,000,000, 
had under protection and the gold standard reached $2,000,000,000 
in 1900, and in 1903 was $2,367,000,000. 4 

Inasmuch as the Democratic organization still fully indorses 
the Kansas City platform of unprotected American labor, a vote 
for the Democratic national ticket means a vote for the spoliatior. 
of the home of the American wage-earner. It means that the 
voter will have done all he can toward lessening the demand for 
labor, and thereby lessening the comforts of his wife, his family, 


and himself. Free trade, or even low tariff, never made busy fac- 

tories and never will. A few figures from the Statistical Abstract 

of Great Britain for 1902 proves the truth of this statement: 
Export of British manufactures, 


BOO Simon pasion EAA e A E — mates denier $229, 868, 743 
a eI EE gaat Ne pte Pe oy horney ae ky ey ee eee Soe See ree 229, 
PPC 0 êo x. —. A a AA 656, 818 


That decrease does not look very alarming of itself, but what 
about the increase in population? What about the more mouths 
to feed the more little ones to clothe and educate? 

The next illustration is alarming: 

Import of foreign countries. 


APT S e ca A ee oe ban S AS 155,882, 481 
And this in one year. As fully one-half of the value of manu- 
factured goods consists of wages paid out, here is $67,916,249 out 
of the pockets of the British workman in one year, and this is 
only one instance of loss out of many. Is it any wonder that re- 
ports reach us of 13,000,000 suffering for want of food in free-trade 
England? Or that Mr. Chamberlain and his farsighted associates 
are moving heaven and earth to secure a small protection for 
British labor? 
Now look at the most ancient and formerly the most flourish- 
ing of Britain's factory interests—the woolen industry: 
Export of woolen and worsted manufactures. 


DROP ONS 3 enna asi y E E EAA 16,357,504 
Another more than $8,000,000 lost to British work people in one 


year, 
Import of foreign woolens and worsteds, 


E Ne pak a Si oe SE ee a A 5 Sopra ORR aby A een I $9, 577,680 
Bt eR NN EES EIT CSN EIB EOE ER are See Pyne OS 7,701,227 
aa ea Re EM crt Cay A 8 ave op oar he Peete eee 1, 866, 453 


Nearly another million lost to British labor. And so the list 
might go on—industry after industry. The interest and duty of 
the wage-earning voter is clear—not to vote for any party or any 
member of a party whose policy aims at lessening the demand for 
American labor. 

WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY DESERVES CONFIDENCE AND SUPPORT. 

The Republican deserves confidence and sup because 
it has redeemed all the pledges it made in 1896 and 1900; because 
it has secured for American trade the open door in China; be- 
cause it has successfully put an end to Canada’s claims for a val- 
uable portion of increasingly valuable Alaska: because it has 
made an educational and commercial success of Porto Rico. 

The Republican party should be continued in power because it 
put down insurrection in the el sine (unfortunately encour- 
aged by the anti-imperialists and their allies) with a minimum 
loss of life and property; because it has men in its ranks like 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Hay, Secretary Root, Governor 
Taft, Governor Hunt, and many others who are equal to all 
emergencies arising in the government of the necessary outside 
territories we have acquired; because it made a glorious success 
of our war with Spain for the freedom of Cuba; because its tem- 
porary military occupation of Cuba was a success in every way: 
because it has made the American flag respected as the emblem 
of liberty the wide world over. 

The Republican party is a party of deeds and actions. In the 
case of Venezuela it successfully upheld the Monroe doctrine for 
the entire continent of America as against the powers of Europe. 
It promulgated and put in force the doctrine of protection to 
American industries.” As William McKinley said: 


You do not have to what the Republican party will do. The world 
knows i purposes, has embodied them in law and executed them in ad- 
ministration. : 


The Republican party has earned the right to four years more 
of power because it has given the country what William McKinley 
asked for at Niles, Ohio, on June 20, 1896, when he said: What 
I want in this country is a policy that will give toevery American 
workman full work at American wages:“ because it has preserved 
the purity of the American dollar; because it prevented the at- 
tack on the sacredness of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
because it paid the expense of the Spanish war with no more 
strain on the poopie than the purchase of a few postage stamps; 
because our relations with Spain are now more cordial than they 
ever had been before the war, and the trade between us is increas- 
ing both ways. 

e Republican party is entitled to the vote and interest of 
every citizen because it has increased the number of factories in 
the United States from less than 350,000 in 1896, ranning on short 
time or not at all, to 600,000 in 1903, running on full time; be- 
cause it has increased the number of factory workers from less 
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than 4,000,000 in 1896 to over 7,000,000 in 1908; because it has in- 
c the early product of our factories from less than 
pager a he as 1896 to 1 1 in 8 ; 

e Republican party inc our yearly exports from 
$882,000.000 in 1896 to $1,420,000,000 in 1903; has increased our 
imports from $779,000.000 in 1896 to $1,025,000,000 (nearly one- 


materials for manufacturing) in 1903; has in the reve- 
nue of our Government from $326.000,000 in 1896 to $558,000,000 
(with all the war taxes abolished) in 1903. On such a record the 
party is content to stand. It can not fall. 


WHY COMPLAIN? 


The record of achievement by the Republican Administration 
since William McKinley was inaugurated President is one of 
which every citizen of the country may well feel proud. Itis a 
record of signal and substantial gains in all lines of industry and 
production, in general welfare and content, in national prestige 
and attainment. It isa record unsurpassed and unsurpassable, 
egregi by the party E B Mi ceca history of 550 country 

past seven years. ite the si prosperity the country 
is enjoying, the voice of the Democratic croaker is heard in the 


land. He is complaining because he thinks some person or 
porn are enjoying more than their fair share of prosperity. 
it not better to have too much prosperity than too little? 


Under the last Democratic Administration the only institutions 
universally successful were the free soup houses, established to 
feed workingmen thrown out of employment by the Democratic 
tariff. Why complain now because the cup of prosperity is run- 
ning over and some one perhaps is enjoying an undue proportion? 
Who is complaining, anyway, unless it be the Democratic poli- 
tician, hungry for the loaves and fishes of patronage? Who else 
has a right to complain? 

Why should the advocate of a protective tariff to build up new 
industries complain when the importation of tin plate dropped 
from 1,036,000,000 pounds in 1891 to 117,880,000 pounds in 1901, 
and the amount manufactured in this country jumped from noth- 
ing to 894.400,000 pounds? 

y should the small investor complain because a rich man's 
panic on Wall street has taken more than $6,000,000.000 worth of 
wind and water out of stocks, pora stop to reckless speculation, 
placed business on a sounder is, and increased the value of 
money so that it is now almost impossible to sell at par gilt-edged 
municipal securities bearing 4 per cent interest? 

Why should the banker complain when the total money in cir- 
culation in the country has increased from fourteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars in 1890 to twenty-two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars in 1902, or 50 per cent, and circulation per capita from 822.82 
to $28.43, while deposits in bank have grown from $3,000,000,000 
to nearly six billions, or almost double, and deposits in savings 
banks have increased in number from four and and one-fourth 
millions to six and two-thirds millions, or over 50 per cent? 

Why should the man p of the material greatness of the 
country complain when the value of manufactures in the United 
States increased from nine and one-third billion dollars in 1890 
to over $13,000.000.000 in 1900, or almost 50 cent; when 
exports of merchandise Cay capita have inc from $13.50 in 
1890 to $17.49 in 1902, while imports of merchandise per capita 
have decreased in the same time from $12.35 to $11.43; when 
exports of iron and steel and manufactures of those commodi- 
ties have increased from twenty-five and a half million đollars 
in 1890 to nearly one hundred and twenty-two millions in 1900, 
or almost fivefold, while the falling off since has been due en- 
tirely to the enormously increased domestic demand, which has 
been beyond the capacity even of our own mills to supply; when 
exports of manufactures have increased from one beeen and 
fifty millions to four hundred millions and we lead the world in 
the production of gold, petroleum, pig iron, steel, wheat, corn, 
and cotton? : 

Why should the farmer and dairyman complain when the 
amount of oleom: arg i heroes in this N the year ne 
the present Republican oleomargarine law was passed was 126,- 
315,427 pounds and only 71,211,244 pounds the first year after the 
law was passed, a loss of 55,104,183 pounds, or 44 per cent, which 
caused an additional consumption of butter to the value of $11,- 
080,836, or the output of 650 creameries of average size, which 
raised the average price of butter to 20 cents a pound? 

Why should the wage-earner complain when, according to Dun's 
Review, there has been a very material reduction in the cost of 
living over a year ago? Meat is lower than at any time since the 
prices went up two years ago; breadstuffs and cereals are cheaper, 
and the splendid crops now being harvested are an assurance they 
will become still cheaper. In almost every line the cost of living 
has been reduced. On the other hand the advance in wages the 

year has been almost universal. Railway trainmen are bene- 
Etine from a 20 per cent raise, while skilled labor generally is en- 


joying wage increases varying from 5to 15 per cent. Labor is 
getting its share of the common prosperity. 

Why should the friends of expansion complain when the im- 

rts into the United States from Porto Rico an increased from 

„181,024 in 1897 to $11,051,195 in 1903 and the exports from the 
United States to Porto Rico have increased from $1,988,888 in 
1897 to 812.240.225 in 1903, and the imports into the United States 
from the Philippines have in in the same time from 
$4,383,740 to $11,372,584 and the exports from the United States 
to the Philippines, exclusive of supplies sent by the Government, 
from $94,597 in 1897 to $4,088,909 in 1903? 

Why should the exporter complain when our total exports to 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines have grown from six and 
three-fourth million dollars in 1897 to twenty-seven and one-eighth 
millions in 1903, more than 8 While the total exports 
of the United States in that period have grown from one billion 
to over one billion four hundred million, a gain of over $1,000,000 
for each and every day in the year? 


SOME GAINS UNDER REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


Our production of zinc in 1902 was greater than ever before, 
reaching a total of 156,927 short tons. Our home consumption of 
lead in 1902 was greater than ever before, namely, 335.485 short 
tons, against 274,020 tons in 1901. Business failures in the United 
States in the nine months ended September were 500 less in num- 
ber than in the 8 months of 1902. The were 
8.176 against 8.676. eral business is still good. e United 
States on December 1 last held $681,000,000 of gold coin 
and bullion. is is the largest amount of gold ever held in the 
Treasury, and greater than any ever held by any nation at one 
time. gold mines are yielding us gold to the value of $75,- 
000,000 to 880.000.000 each year. 

The Government revenue for the year ended June 30, 1903, was 
$560,896,674, giving us a surplus for the year of $54,297,667, in 
spite of a drop of $41,000,000 in internal-revenue receipts. The 
proportion of gold held by us to our money circulation is 42.11 
per cent—the highest ratio ever recorded. Our Government 
revenue for 1903 fiscal year was $39,988,439 more than for 1902 
fiscal year, great as that year was. The 854.297.667 surplus in 
Government revenue was after expending §21,000,000 more on 
our Army and Navy than the year before. The last fiscal year 
found us with $1,043,058,869 of gold and silver in the Treasury. 
Our money circulation inant $121,740,252 in the fiscal year 
just closed. 

Our production of iron and steel made anew recordin the same 
year, reaching 19.000.000 to 20,000,000 tons. At current prices 
the last cotton crop will give to the South the largest sum it has 
ever received forasinglecrop, On September 29, 1903, in spite of 
the heavy falls recently, the listed stocks averaged in value 107 
per cent higher than in 1895 (Democratic), and some of them 
were enormously higher. For instance, Union Pacific, 1,769 per 
cent higher, and Atchison common, 1,800 m cent higher. is 
proves that under Republican policies and control well-adminis- 
tered properties are as prosperous as ever. 

On September 30, 1903, the total money in circulation amounted 
to $2.404,000,000, to $29.75 per capita on a population of 
80,000,000, against $435,000.00 in 1860, equal to a per capita of 
$13.85 on a population of 31,000,000. Our public debt on Sep- 
tember 30 was only $1,307,000,000 (of which $389,000.000 is offset 
by our available cash balance of $239,000,000 and $158,000,000 by 
our special gold reserve), against 82.046.000, 000 in 1870, a reduc- 
tion (irrespective of offsets) of $739,000,000. 

Great Britain’s merchant marine, mainly engaged in foreign 
trade, is 16,006,374 tons, while ours is only 3,611.956 tons, and 
only 873,000 tons of that is engaged in carrying goods to or from 
foreign ports. Great Britain 50 per cent of the world’s total 
marine N 55 of 33,000,000, while we have only 10 per cent, in- 
cluding our lakes, rivers, and coast service. Germany, with less 
than half our population, has 3,283,247 tons of merchant marine 
against our 3,611,956 tons, or only 328,709 tons less. 

Our hay crop this year will be worth fully $580,000,000, against 
$542,000,000 in 1902. In 1870 only 15.69 per cent of our imports 
consisted of raw materials, while in 1903 the proportion was 86.58 
per cent. This being the case, wherein is the Dingley tariff hurt- 
ing our factories? 

Our postal 3 for September showed an increase of $449,594 
over September of last year. This is at the rate of 8.8 per cent. 
Our exports of raw cotton in the year ending August 31, 1903, was 
of the value of $306,000,000, against $191,000,000 in the year ended 
August, 1896, the last Democratic year; 1893 (Democratic) was 
$67,000,000 less than 1892 (Republican). All but $46,000.000 of 
Uncle Sam's $1,300,000,000 bond issue is held for investment by 
Uncle's numerous family. That is as if we did not owe the debt 
at all. It also means that nearly all of the interest paid is out of 
one pocket into another, 
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Our in the nine months ending September, 1903, 
amoun to $989,000,000, against $943,000,000 for the same 
months of last year, an increase of $46,000.000. The increase 
over the same months of 1897 is $120,000,000. Our imports 
(mainly materials for manufacturing) in the nine months ended 
September, 1903, were of the value of $758,000.000, an increase of 
$56,000,000 over 1902 and $283,000,000 over 1897. Yet the Ohio 
Democratic platform, in indorsing the Kansas City platform, af- 
firms that a protective tariff lessens imports and deprives the 
Government of revenue. 

Our export of provisions in the nine months ended September, 
1903, amounted to $145,000,000, against $138,000,000 in the same 
period of 1902, an increase of $7,000,000. Our export of bread- 
stuffs the nine months ended September, 1903, figured at 
$142,000,000, against $130,000,000 in the same months of 1902. an 
increase of $12,000,000. The farmers and wage-earners know 
what all this means to them. They can continue the roll of pros- 
perity by voting the Republican ticket. 

BENEFITS OF EXPANSION—LET ve FRONT BY THR EXPERIENCE OF GREAT 


Time and events move in ever-recurrifig cycles. Nations, like 
uch alike 


In a similar manner the United States has grown from a nar- 
row fringe of colonies 
At the first ste 
I 


ne 


of land which separated us from the Gulf. 
chase me usa great dominion across the 
Star 
acq 
Stripes on a long stretch of the Pacific coast. The settlement of 
the northwestern.: frontier added more territory. We next pai 
chased Hawaii came to us, a freewill offering. 
war with Spain was the cause of the latest bos agen which 
Tea baet. EMALIN AaS tn Boel aortas Hey, mets E 
itterly countries, step by 
which our nationa]. tone has been moved farther west has 
been strongly contested by able and disinterested but shortsighted 
statesmen. Predictions of unbounded evil, never fulfilled, were 
freely made. Dismal forebodings of national peril and disruption 
filled the air when Jefferson acquired Louisiana, and later when 
we expanded to the Pacific. The acquisition of Alaska was de- 
nounced as a foolish bargain. To-day Alaska returns to us 3 
more than her entire cost, and her great resources have hardly 
yet been touched by so much as a pin prick. The intense oppo- 
sition of the anti-imperialists to our latest national expansion is 
too fresh in the minds of the people to need relation here. 

England has had her“ Little Englanders ” who have always op- 
posed her reasonable and proper expansion. British statesmen in 
the past have frequently failed to take advan of opportuni- 
ties which would have resulted in her great advantage to-day. 
British ministries have more than once lacked the keen foresight 
and farseeing eye necessary to discern the strategical necessities 
of the Empire. Vantage peta of great value have more than 
once been given up or handed over to a rival with as much un- 
concern as one would givea trinketto a child. Had England been 
as farseeing as she might have been or as t a land grabber 
as she is accused of being, she would to-day be in a much stronger 
position than she is in more than one quarter of the globe. 

WE, TOO, HAVE SOMETIMES BEEN BLIND TO OUR FUTURE. 

The United States has never yet given up territory which she 
once acquired, but has more than once suffered from a like blind- 
ness with Great Britain. More than once we have failed to see 
our manifest destiny and have neglected to realize the great value 
and necessity to us of territory which we could have acquired by 
the asking. Canada would have been ours when independence 
was granted us had the point been insisted on. Franklin raised 
the point once, but it was never 
gotiations. Canada would have ours then had we 
upon it, and we can not but regret that we did not then have the 


in mentioned during the ne- | future 
insisted 


t advantage 
inion which 


foresight to realize our own great futureand the 
to the United States did we possess the imperial 
lies to our north. 

In 1844 the Democratic party carried the Presidential election 
on a platform the chief issue of which was Fifty-four forty or 


fight.” That campaign slogan had reference to our just rights in 
the Northwest. a Democratic Administration shown half 
the energy and fighting spirit in its negotiations with Great 
Britain on this point our boundary line in the Northwest would 
have been moved up to meet the southern boundary line of 
Alaska, and Canada would have been shut out entirely from ac- 
cess to the Pacific Ocean. But the Democratic was too 
busily engaged in those days extending the power and territory 
of slavery to insist on our just rights in the Northwest. It com- 
romised and threw away our rights there in order to havea free 
d to fight Mexico for the benefit of slavery. 

While the United States has never yet ceded away territory to 
which we had acquired undisputed title, yet Democratic orators 
and ne pers are joining hands with the anti-imperialists to 
compel, if possible, a sacrifice of the fruits of our war with Spain. 
There is in that party to-day, and there will continue to be, an ele- 
ment demanding that we give up the Philippine Islands and re- 
moye our flag from our possessions there. 

HOW ENGLAND HAS SUFFERED FROM ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 

It will be profitable to study here the experience of Great Brit- 
ain to see how she has suffered and still suffers from the spirit 
of anti-imperialism. It has caused her to throw away man 

Iden rtunities and to make many needless sacrifices whic. 

ter cost si much expenditure of lives and treasures. The Boer 
war, with its attendant heavy lossin men and money, was the re- 
sult of the shortsighted 5 of a former ministry, which was 
controlled by the spirit of Little England“ and failed to appre- 
ciate the manifest destiny of the British Empire. England's 
policy of free trade was inspired partly by Cobden’s belief that 
Great Britain would soon part with her colonies. English 
statesmen to-day are advocating tariff preferentials which will 
bind her colonies more closely to her and give her a distinct ad- 
van over other nations in trade with her dependencies. 

England is to-day regretting that she gave up Java and the 
Philippines. Whi e she has vantage pointsin the China seas, and 
Hong in particular is a position of inestimable value, she 
would be in a much tion in playing the game of pol- 
itics in the Orient did still hold these ds. Java lies 
athwart the ocean 3 eens to the Far East, with a 
length of 700 miles—a link in the partly submerged neck of land 
which once bound Australia to the continent of Asia. The Brit- 
ish took this island from the French in 1811, after they had pos- 
sessed it for five years, and devoted much time and money to de- 
veloping its industries and strengthening its defenses. So vigor- 
ous and valiant was the defense that the island was only won 
after much loss of men. The English remained in possession five 
years, and under able administration the island was proving a 
most valuable and desirable acquisition, when it was given to the 
Dutch in the treaty of Vienna. The English minister who in- 
bar pe in this piece of reckless and improvident generosity was 
evidently actuated by ignorance of the situation, for it is said 
that he actually did not know where the island was located. 

The same is true as to the Philippines. Great Britain had every 
right to claim these islands as spoils of conquest in 1762. They 
were given up as easily and unconcernedly, and with as little 
app: tion of their true value as Java was treated later, and 

teat Britain thus lost the advantage which the United States 
now 8 by reason of its ownership of that group of islands. 
Had Great Britain retained the island of Java, the Moluccas, and 
the Celebes Islands, as well as the Philippines, she would to-day 
be the paramount European power in , instead of occupy- 
ing her present inferior position. This is what Great Britain has 
lost because her statesmen of a century or more ago failed to fore- 
see the development of the British Kingdom and the value and 
necessity in international trade of a colonial empire. 

LET US AVOID SIMILAR MISTAKES, 

In the same blind way British ministers have thrown away rich 
treasures in the West Indies which were won by the valor of 
British soldiers and seamen. The British have taken Martinique 
three times and Guadeloupe five times and Curacoa twice at 
least. In fact, whenever war broke out between 
France these islands were captured by the British, only to be 
returned to France or handed over to the 


after it had been so gallantly won by the combined efforts of 
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England and her American colonies. Civilization and 8 
would have been the gainer had England retained this Pearl of 
the Antilles,“ instead of handing it back to Spain. The horrible 
cruelty of Spanish dominion, the nameless horrors of 8 
rule, our own expenditure of valuable lives in the war with Spain 
would all have been sayed had British statesmen in those days 


been able to glance into the future as short a space of time as 
even a hundred years. 

The same fatuous policy has controlled England’s policy in 
Africa. Less than two decades ago the administration of her 
Government was in the hands of men whom we might not im- 
properly liken to our own anti-imperialists. They did not believe 
in expansion, they did not believe in extending the possessions 
and responsibilities of the British flag, and talked even of retreat- 
ing from strong outposts already held and retiring within the 
insular exclusiveness of the British Isles. It was when Great 
Britain was suffering from that policy of weakness and inaction 
that Germany and other powers seized the opportunity to carve 
up Africa and erect barriers every place to British ansion. 
England has given up strong strategical positions which, if re- 
tained, would give her the controlling power in the future of 
Morocco, but which has, on the contrary, passed to her great 
rival, France. It is rather by accident than by ay clear fore- 
sight on the part of British statesmen in past times that England 
still retains the strong points of vantage which are yet hers in 
thé Mediterranean. It may be set down to good luck rather than 
to good judgment that rus and Malta still float the British 
flag. Tangier, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, and the Ionian 
Islands might just as well have been British territory to-day, 
and Great Britain’s position in that inland sea would be much 
stronger now than it is. Ina fit of sentimentalism the island of 
Heligoland was only a few years ago handed over to Germany, 
a transaction which partook more of the nature of a gift thana 
sale, for there was no consideration which was visible to the 
naked eye. 

In the words of a recent British writer, these instances show 
that the building up of the British Empire has been the result of 
distinctly national efforts, while its contraction, both before and 
since the loss of the American colonies, has been due to the blind- 
ness and shortsightedness of its ministers. It was only after 
Great Britain had literally thrown away much territory of a 
most valuable character—islands and possessions which would 
have greatly benefited her trade and checked the aggressions of 
her rivals—that the British people woke up to a full appreciation 
of their imperial destiny. 3 

Let us profit by this experience, which has proved in some cases 
so bitter to Great Britain, and avoid her errors. Let us have the 
foresight and statesmanship to look to the future a hundred years 
and see our trade in the Pacific 2 and spreading until it 
is equal to our trade in the Atlantic; the commerce of the Philip- 
pines built up until they furnish this country the million dollars 
a day of tropical products which we now consume, and Manila 
has become our distributing point for the trade of half the popu- 
lation of the world. Let us have the common sense to see our 
duty and our future, and not bring inconsolable regret to our 
descendants by giving up what we have won by the valor of our 
soldiers and sailors. Where the American flag now floats, let it 
still float until time shall be no more. 


THE DEMOCRATS CALAMITY HOWLERS AND PANIC PRODUCERS. 


It is a 5 of our history that the cry of calamity and 
predictions of hard times are made when the Republican is 
in power, and the actual experience of those calamities invariably 
follows the success of the 88 Democratic orators 
are again devoting themselves to predictions of hard times, and 
magnifying a few unfavorable symptoms into a condition fore- 
casting general commercial disaster and industrial depression. I 
deny that conditions warrant any such gloomy forebodings or 
that anything less appalling than ocratic success in 1904 can 
seriously impede the splendid onward progress of American com- 
merce or do any serious damage to the substantial Spader of 
the country. e reports from financial centers show that the 
bond pe’ AN has turned the corner and that a healthy demand 
for safe securities is ing a period of twelve months of 
ches eps Large dividend payments made in November and 
still larger payments which will be made in December and in 
January will ease the stringency which is prevailing and furnish 
ample means for all healthy and profitable investment. 

The improved situation in the money market is, however, not 
due so much to improved conditions as to greater confidence on 
the part of the public. The loss of confidence six months ago 
tightened the purse strings of financial centers and sent the inter- 
est soaring from 4 to 6 per cent; so now the return of public con- 
fidence has made money conditions easier and forced the loaning 
rate back to 4 per cent. This situation will not only in- 
crease the demand for the highest character of securities, but will 


create a healthy demand for securities which are amply safe but 
lack the gilt-edge value of Government bonds. 

There been eee logical reason for the conditions 
which have prevailed in Wall street in the past six months. 
Stocks and bonds of high earning capacity have fallen in value 
without any decrease in their earning capacity or net revenue re- 
turns. To my mind the experience of the past year has marked 
a pan in our financial history and will in future years 
be look k to as marking the decline and disappearance of the 
supremacy and control of Wall street over the financial interests 
of the country. For a great many years Wall street presented a 
true reflex of the financial situation throughout the country. 
Was Wall street p rous, then the country was prosperous. 
Did Wall street speculators take a pinch of snuff, then the whole 
country sneezed in response. This was absolutely true in the 
panics of 1873 and 1884 and 1893, and in the cheap-money scare of 
1896. The phenomenally prosperous years the country has enjoyed 
since the Republican party returned to power were also recorded 
in the financial operations of Wall street. The farmer and the 
manufacturer Woro properoni as never before. Railroad business 
and prices expanded as never before. The price of all securities 
mounted to undreamed-of heights, and every security which bore 
a corporate seal found chat sale. 

The year 1903 has marked the beginning of a new and entirely 
different situation. The $2,000,000,000 of undigested securities 
which J. Pierpont Morgan referred to in a reported interview 
proved too great a load for the public to bear. A halt was 
called in speculation, which had gone wild and exceeded all de- 
mands of business, present or prospective. Liquidation set in, 
prices began to drop, the entire investing and speculative com- 
munity closed its pocketbooks, and the more prices dropped the 
more anxious were people to sell. In some lines production had 
exceeded demand, especially in cases where demand had been 
curtailed owing to unfortunate differences between labor and 
capital, which threw many men out of employment for a time 
and checked hundreds of projected industrial operations. Then 
came dire predictions of imminent ruin, a few railroads held up 
some projected improvements, deep and impenetrable gloom set- 
tled down on Wall street, and many timid souls feared a general 
collapse was at hand. 

The disturbance, however, extended no further than Wall 
street, and the general prosperity of the country moved on un- 
checked and unhindere: ile the speculator on Wall street 
was in despair, the agriculturists—the mainstay of our prosperity 
and the backbone of our foreign trade - were reaping a most mag- 
nificent harvest. The crops of our farms and plantations this 
= will pay two times over the tremendous paper losses caused 

y the squeezing of wind and water out of stocks and other secu- 
rities. Our corn crop alone will buy all the stocks and bonds of 
the great steel trust, and leave a surplus of $200,000,000. The 
hay Srp is worth more than enough to buy a controlling interest 
in the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Erie, Union Pacific, and Atchison railroad companies. and its 
$560,000,000 is worth more than all the net earnings of all the 
railroads in the country in 1902. The products of the soil in the 
United States for the present year are estimated to be worth five 
thousand million dollars, which would buy at par the capital 
stocks of more than three-fourths of all the railroads in the coun- 
try. The propii of the agriculturist has been reflected in and 
has contri to the prosperity of the railroads. Many of the 
leading lines show remarkable records of gains in earnings dur- 
ing the present year. 

OUR PROSPERITY ON A FIRM BASIS. 


The railroad condition generally is in a most healthy and satis- 
factory condition, with heavy traffic on hand and most encour- 
aging prospects for the future. The abnormally high valuations 
of railroad securities of a year or two are no more to be accounted 
for than the unreasonably low valuation prevailing at present. 
The situation can only be accounted for by the reluctance of buy- 
ers to invest in any stock at any price. Baltimore and Ohio, 
which last year made over 9 per cent upon its common stock, 
and promises even better results this year, sees its preferred and 
common stock listed and selling at 87 and 76. The net income of 
the Union Pacific on its common is nearly 10 per cent, and yet it 
ar brings 73. The situation is illogical and unprecedented, but 
wi 


large dividend payments due in the immediate future, con- 
fidence will be restored and railroad securities will come up to 
their true value. 


A careful compilation of interest and dividend payments made 
during November gives a total from railroad, industrial, traction, 
and mining companies of $60,856,341. This total compares with 
$79,100,000 in October and with $58,386,028 for November, 1902. 
November is one of the least active months of the year in the 
matter of dividend and interest payments, but its record is most 
encouraging, 
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Dividends on industrial stocks payable during November fell 
from $15,797,000 last year to $13,665,000, all of which shrinkage 
is due to the retirement of 8130. 416, 600 of the preferred stock of 
the steel corporation. The replacement of this stock with bonds, 
however, reveals itself in interest ee for the month, which 
are increased by the $3,527,387 paid out upon the second-mortgage 
steel bonds. The interest total is er swelled by the new 
issues which many of the railroads have made during the past 
year, although sinking-fund operations have cut down the funded 
debt of many roads. 

The United States Steel Corporation paid out a million more 
last November than it did a year ago, or $10,308,203, as compared 
with $9,263,096 a year ago, No other large industrial companies 
made interest payments, but the Pullman Com 
dends amounting to $1,480,000, the American To o Company 
$1,642,000, the American Car and Foundry 8 ways ~ 
and the Pennsylvania Steel Company $577,000. The Pressed Stee 
Car Company paid $343,000 on both classes of stock. 

The Pennsylvania paid out in dividends on the last day of No- 
vember 9,03 035,241, leading the dividend list by a wide margin. 
Adding the interest due on various bond issues of the company, 
its disbursements were not far from $10,000,000. The Northern 
Securities Pye, raf comes next with $4,104, 000 for its stock- 
holders, and half a dozen other railroad companies divided up- 
ward of $500,000 each. 

The chief interest nano Pa by railroads were those of Atchi- 
son, $1,655,000, and Union Pacific, god e e en made 

1 


7 
on an estimated population of 80.940,00, gives the average circu- 
lation for each man, woman, and child in the United States on 

November 1, as $29.99, The pe capita circulation has steadily 

increased month by month for —_ time. <A year ago it was 
$29.36. The total general stock of money in the United States 
November 1 was $2,724,579,721, a gain of nearly $4,000,000 in the 
last month. 

From March 4, 1900, the date of the passage. of the act author- 
izing the incorporation of national banks with minimum capital 
of 825,000, to October 31, 1903, there were organized 1,765 associa- 
tions with aggregate capital of $104,468,000, and bonds on deposit 
at date of organization to the amount of 825, 174.830. Banks or- 
ganized under the act of March 14, 1900, numbered 1,149, and with 
capital stock of $29,973,000. During the period in question 616 
associations were organized, with capital of $74,495,000, having 
individual capital of $50,000,000 or over. A further subdivision 
shows that 997 of the associations, with capital of 15 134,500, were 

of primary 0} tion; 561, with phar yee $36, 405 „000. 
reorganizations of State or private banks 207, with capital of 
$13,928,500, conversions of State banks. 

During October 57 associations were chartered, their aggregate 
capital being $2,500,000. Of this number 39, with total capital 
of $1,000,000, were with individual capital of less than $50,000, 
and 18, with ‘capital of $1.500,000, with individual capital 
of $50, 000 or over. the month 5 State banks were con- 
verted into national associations, 13 organized as successors of 
State or private banks, and 39 associations primarily organized. 

At the close of the year ended October 31, 1903, there were in 
active operation 5,147 associations, with aggregate capital of 
$766,367 ,095; bonds on deposit as security for circulation, $382,- 
726,830, and circulation secured by bonds, $380,650,821. In addi- 
tion ko the bond-secured circulation, there was outstanding 
ae 9 1 862 of circulation covered by deposits of lawful money 


made by banks reducing their circulation, those in voluntary 
li banks. 


idation, and on account of insolvent national 
a figures do not meet — the 3 e E ering from 
any chec its prosperity or any financial cloud is casting 
a shadow over the land. Some lina. of industry may have ex- 
pia faster than conditions warrant, some rates of wages may 
ve been forced up higher than the situation justified, and pro- 


duction in some cases may have exceeded demand and caused a 
temporary halt in some lines of manufacturing, but actual condi- 


tions are all against the return of hard times. Since the first 45 


70,250,000 to 79.000, 000. there are 10,000,000 
more mouths to be fed, 10,000,000 more consumers and purchasers 
than there were seven years ago. In five years the wealth of the 
United States has grown from 
and the money in circulation from $1,500,000,000 to $2,250,000,000, 

every dollar of which is worth 100 cents. 

The balance of trade in our favor since McKinley was elected 
has far exceeded our balance of trade for all the preceding 
of our history and has grown from $882,206,000 to $1,381 118.000. of 
indicating a steadily growing foreign market for our manufactur- 


election of President McKinley our population has grown from 
In round 3 


877,000, 000,000 to 894,000,000, 000 198 


ing and farm 


products, We are not only feeding the world, pro- 
ducing 40 per cent of the wheat which goes into foreign corumerce 
but we are rapidly becoming the manufacturer of articles needed 


in every nation and in every clime. Our farms have grown in 
ten years from 4,564,641 to 5,739,657, and the value of farm prod- 
ucts from $2,460 107,000 to $3,7 64,177,000. With a constantly in- 
creasing home demand and a steadily growing foreign output we 
are to-day enjoying all of the conditions of continued prosperity 
— only the shock of threatened Democratic success can im- 


OUR SPLENDID FOREIGN TRADE IN OCTOBER, 1903. 

The healthy condition of our foreign trade is shown by the re- 
port of the Department of Commerce and Labor of our e of 
manufactures in October. The total amount is $37,558,675, a 
larger export than in any preceding October except that of 1900, 
and even in that banner year of exports the total was less than 
$100,000 above that of October, 1903. The increase over October, 
1902, is about $1,500,000; over October, 1901, $3,000,000, and is 
more than double the total for October of 1893. Most of the 


entific instruments, $130, 000; 44801 rails, $118,000; wire, et 000; 
sewing machines, $75,000; iron and steel manufactures of all 
kinds, $318,000; boots and shoes, $156,000; leather of all kinds, 
$419,000; mineral oil, 000; manufactures of tobacco, $50,000; 
manufactures of wood, $50,000, and manufactures of wool, $140,- 
000. Cotton manufactures show a ht reduction, the total 
exports for October, 1903, being $2,005,650, against $2,689,076 in 
October of the preceding year. This reduction occurs almost 
exclusively in exports of cotton cloth to China, of which the total 
for October, 1903, was 9,370,600 yards, valued at $414,156, against 
mete 678 yards, valued at $1,036,726, in October, 1902. The 
for October, 1903, however, compare favorably with those 


3 rresponding month in years preceding 1902, in which the 
3 7 pears oths to China were extraordinarily large by 
reason of the small importations the disturbances of 1001. 


On the elec side manufactures show a slight decrease as 
compared with October, 1902. Articles of voluntary use, luxu- 
ries, etc., are for October, 1903, $11,242,417, against $11,676,126 
in October, 1902. Articles manufactured ready for consumption 
in October, 1903, 5 375, —_ — care in the cor- 
responding month o year, an wholly or partially 

manufactured for use as materials in the manufactures and me- 
chanic arts are $12,843,890, against $13,348,145. Iron and steel 
manufactures, of which the importations had been unusually 
large, show a marked reduction, the total for October, 1903, “red 
ing $2,552,380, against $4,149,631 in October of last year. Arti- 
cles in a crude condition for use in manufacturing also show a 
reduction in October, 1908, as compared with October, 1902, in 
which the total was the largest for October in the history of our 

import e 

The figures of exports of manufactures for the ten months end- 
ing with October show a condition quite as satisfactory as those 
relating to the month of October only. As has been already in- 
dicated, the October exports of manufactures are larger than 
those for the corresponding month of any preceding year except 
1900, and this may also be said of the ten months endin = 
October, in which the exports of manufactures were $384, 

a larger ian than for the corresponding ten months of any pes 


yar a 
toile whi which follows shows the total exports of manufactures 
= October, and in the ten months ending with October, from 1893 
1 
Exports of domestic manufactures from the United States. 
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shipped in October $2,000,000 a day of raw cotton. Our 
manufactures in October last show an increase of 81.500, 000 over 
October of 1902. It is such showings as these which enable us 
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to draw gold from Europe whenever we desire. It is estimated 
that thirteen years ago four thousand million dollars of our stocks 
and bonds, including Government bonds, were held in foreign 
countries. A majority of the stock of the Pennsylvania Com- 

y and of other railroad lines was held abroad. The situation 
— since then changed so much for the better that it is now esti- 
mated that the aggregate of American securities held abroad is 
lower than ever before in our history, and does not exceed one 
thousand million dollars. The balance of trade in our favor is so 
geer that we not only can A mp Pas — on these L can 
pay foreign nations 8200, 000,000 a year for carrying our forei 
commerce, and still have a comfortable pte to our credit. 
Our Treasury is bulging with a stock of gold which surpasses 
the holdings that any other nation ever had. Our financial 
strength is the marvel of the world, and nothing short of politi- 
cal insanity and Democratic success can call a halt to our pros- 
perity. 

As an instance of the country’s uninterrupted prosperity, I may 
instance the single case of a leading steel-manufacturing concern, 
which reports greater earnings this year than there were last year, 
with more orders on hand than it can attend to, requiring a con- 
siderable increase in the number of laborersemployed. It reports 
an unexpected source of business from a number of large orders 
which were given to its plant in Great Britain, but could not be 
handled there, and had to be sent to this country to be filled. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION CHECKED. 

A pleasing proof of returning sanity in business operations and of 
the abandonment of wild-cat operations is found in the report 
of October incorporations. The movement toward concentration 
of industrial concerns has been checked, and returning sanity on 
the part of investors has done more toward checking the trust 
movement than all legislation has been able to accomplish. The 
aggregate amount of capital expressed in companies with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000 and over which took out charters in the 
principal corporation States was $73,800,000 smaller than the 
amount in any corresponding month for several years. Not a 
single so-called trust combination was organized. The October 
record for two years is as follows: 


State. 


The very timely exposure growing out of the hearings in con- | 


nection with the shipbuilding combination have made plain to 
the 3 public the devious methods employed to float such 
concerns and the great amount of fictitious value injected into 
them, for which the public has to pay. The lesson has been a 
costly one, but worth all that it has cost, and we may look for 
saner and better methods in future operations of a similar char- 
acter. 


Trade Relations with Cuba. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JOHN C. SPOONER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, December 16, 1903. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 1921) to carry into effect a convention between the United States 
and the Republic of Cuba, signed on the llth day of December, in the year 
1%2— 


Mr. SPOONER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: By unanimous consent we vote on this bill to- 
day, and it is a part of the agreement that the time shall be equally 
divided between those who oppose and those who favor the meas- 
ure. The situation renders it impossible for me to take the time 
which under other circumstances I should be glad to utilize in a 
thorough discussion of some of the very important questions 


which have been suggested. 5 

It is a little odd that this bill should have passed in so short a 
time and with such unanimity the other body which for the first 
time considered the subject in considering this bill, and that it 
should elicit such elaborate and heated debate in this body which 
as a part of the treaty-making power participated in the making 


of the treaty which the bill is to carry into effect. But that can 
not be helped. 

It is not very long, Mr. President—it seems hardly a year—since, 
with the galleries full and every Senator in his place, in a silence 
which was profound, this body listened to the testimony of col- 

eagues from personal observations in Cuba as to the poverty, 
distress, and horror which pervaded the island. It is not very 
long since this Chamber was filled with eloquent speech invoking 
5 generosity on the part of this people for the people 
0 r! 

It-does not seem long since very bitter words were heard here 
against the patient, pale-faced man then President of the United 
States, because he was not willing to proceed to war with Spain 
for Cuba with a haste demanded by many, but who, having 
seen war himself and being sensible of the responsibility and obli- 
gation which rested upon him, desired to exhaust every resource 
of stag in order to avert the horrors of war. It will be re- 
membered that so bitter was the feeling for Cuba that suggestion 
that ulterior interests and motives governed his action found place 
here in debate. 

If anyone had told the country that in so short a time, when 
through the efforts of the United States Cuba should have been 
freed and her people enabled to form a government of their own, 
Senators would attempt here in elaborate speech to satisfy the 
Senate and the country that in trade relations with that new 
Republic we should hold her off and treat her as our cold com- 
mercial interests lead us to treat the great nations over the sea, 
it would not have been believed within the range of possibility. 

This debate has furnished some amusing features. Some Sena- 
tors who all their lives have been advocating a *‘ tariff for revenue 
oniy,” who have supported a party platform declaring protection 
to American interests, including the welfare of American labor, 
to be unconstitutional, who have been willing to throw open our 
markets to the capital of the world and to subject our labor 
to the competition of the labor of the world, are filled with ex- ~ 
citement and indignation when considering this bill lest the labor 
of Cuba be brought into ruinous competition with the labor of 
the United States. Other Senators support this bill, adhering to 
the principle of their party in favor of a tariff for revenue only, 
upon the gronna that its passage will make a breach in what 
they call the“ protection wall” and be the beginning of the end 
of the protective system. 

One distinguished Senator [Mr. NewLanps] has, coincidently 
with the consideration of this proposition, introduced a resolution 
extending an invitation to Cuba,” whose competition with the 
beet-sugar interest when this treaty shall have been carried into 
effect is feared (a treaty continuing for only five years, and I think 
for a lesser time if the interest of either country shall demand it), 
to become, with Porto Rico asa county or province therein, a State 
in our Union and forever a part of the United States. I depre- 
cated the introduction of that resolution, while not criticising the 
Senator for introducing it. It was his right, and, Mr. President, 
he has advocated it with a dignity and eloquence of speech which 
does him credit and his State honor. 

An'! inyitation“ it is in form. Ihave feared it might be regarded 


| as more than an invitation. Sometimes an invitation is a com- 


mand. It depends somewhat upon the relative power and position 
of the parties. Here it is proposed that one of the greatest nations 
in the world, a nation which freed Cuba, not for her own sake, 
but for Cuba's sake, for the sake of liberty, considering a trade 
treaty asked for by Cuba, shall invite Cuba to become a part of 
the United States. I hope that no South American republic, I 
hope no nation across the sea. will see in this proposition. even in 


| its introduction, anything sinister; and I hope, Mr. President, for 


more reasons than one, that it will be indefinitely postponed 
promptly and by a large vote. 

This ** invitation ” to Cuba to become a State of the American 
Union would, under the circumstances, be a sorry companion 
piece for the“ Teller resolution,“ which we enacted as a part of 
the demand that Spain at once relinquish “its authority and gov- 
ernment in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters,” which constituted the ulti- 
matum of the United States and made war inevitable. That reso- 
lution was as follows: 


That the United States hereby disclaims any 
exercise AREA AS: i 


tion or intention to 
tion, or control over said island except for the 
ification thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished 
leave the government and control of the island to its people. 
This resolution has been much criticised, in the public 
and otherwise. The distinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
DEPEW], in the course of an eloquent speech in advocacy of this 
measure. lamented the passage of the Teller resolution and char- 
acterized it as due to a wave of passionate sentimentalism, 
triotism, and humanity ” then going through this Chamber. 0 
Senator is mistaken. That resolution was not the result, either 
in its origin or its enactment, of passionate sentimentalism. It 
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was, on the contrary, deliberate, well considered, and due entirely 
to the Senate's appreciation of a settled principle of international 
law and of obvious international decency. 

I wish to speak a moment on the Teller resolution. I voted for 

it, and have never seen a moment when I would have changed 
that vote if I could. Upon what was it predicated, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It must be remembered that the United States were not 
ready to go to war with Spain because of violated treaties, be- 
cause of any grievances, although many had existed in the past 
which would have warranted us in war with Spain on our own 
account. Nor were we ready to go to war with Spain for the de- 
struction of the Maine. 
- Our people preferred when the time came, when all hope 
through diplomacy was gone, not to declare war against Spain 
on ourown behalf, but to intervene in the struggle between Spain 
and Cuba to put an end to Spain’s rule in that island and the 
atrocities, cruelty, and misrule which had characterized her 
sovereignty there. 

Professor Lawrence, in his work on international law, page 120, 
speaking of interventions undertaken on the ground of humanity, 
says: 

At the same time it (international law) will not condemn such interven- 


tions, if they are undertaken with a single eye to the object in view and without 
ulterior considerations of self-interest and ambition. 


President McKinley putit all in a sentence when he said, speak- 
ing of intervention: 

Ispeak not of forcible annexation. That can not be thought of. That, by 
our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 

It never entered the minds of any of us who were called upon 
to act at that day that the United States could honorably enter 
upon war with Spain to put an end to cruelty and outrage in 
Cuba, and, in the name of liberty, to wrest her from Spain and 
in the end take her as a Government asset of our own. There is 
no principle of international law more jealously guarded and in- 
sisted upon by governments than that of nonintervention, except 
upon high and unselfish grounds, in such a case. Almost every 
great government has its colonies, and almost every government 
with colonies, as the years come and go, is confronted with insur- 
rection, and it would not be tolerated by the governments of the 
earth that other nations should intervene by force, save in excep- 
tional cases, between a t state and a revolting colony. 

So, Mr. President, we intervened on the highest poate ground, 
and the Teller resolution placed us upon the highest possible 
ground, and was intended to do so. It was as sacred a pledge as 
ever was made by any government in the world. Jt was not a 

ledge to Cuba. It was not needed in Cuba. The people there un- 
i wae our motive without it, and feared no aggression from us. 

The Teller resolution was a declaration made to the world; it 
was a pledge made to the governments that we intervened for 
the sake of humanity, on the highest possible ground, and that 
when the liberty of Cuba should have been achieved and the 
island pacified we would withdraw and leave the government and 
ego ips the island to its people. 

No man may say, poy, with absolute assurance, but it has 
always been my belief, confirmed by some conversations with 
those who ought to know, that the Teller resolution, in addition 
to putting us on the only ground a Government like this could 
occupy in that emergency, prevented, in all probability, a concert 
of Evrope against us. 

That pledge was made. It is written in the law. It is the word 
of honor of a great Government. It must be kept. It is to be 
guarded as a man guards the honor of his own home. 

So I deplore the introduction of the resolution inviting Cuba to 
become a part of the United States, Itis, however, in one phase a 
logical resolution. It contemplates that Porto Rico, which be- 
longs to the United States—what the future has in store as to that 
relation I do not stop to debate—with a million people, 800 miles 
or more from Cuba, shall become a county or province of Cuba, 
and that Cuba, with the county or province of Porto Rico, be in- 
vited to enter the Union on an equality with the original States. 
Think of it! Cuba, asking better trade relations with this great 
Republic, is invited, if this resolution were adopted, to do what? 
To commit suicide as a nation, to haul down the flag which floats 
over Moro Castle, to destroy the Republic of which they are so 

roud, to abandon the independence for which they fought so 
bee and against such fearful odds, 

Is it supposed they do not love their Republic? Is it thought 
they do not adore their flag? They area with pride the po- 
sition they have taken in the family of nations. Their Republic 
and their are sanctified to them by the sacrifices and the lives 
Which were freely given to work out the destiny which they have 
achieved, They do not forget the thousands of their own breth- 
ren who died that they might become independent and free. They 
do not forget Antonio Maceo, one of the most gallant and chival- 
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rous figures of any war. They do not forget the savagery, the 
cruelty, and the horrors through which they passed to create in 
the end, with our help, a government of their own, and to supr 
plant the Spanish flag, which for centuries had been to them a 
flag of tyranny, by a new flag, the flag of their own Republic. 


And yet, in connection with this proposition that we treat Cuba 
upon the true theory that geographically. historically, and in 
every way her relation to us differs from that of Germany and 
Russia and the other great governments across the sea, we are 
asked to invite her people to furl her flag, abandon their Republic, 
scuttle their ship of state, and come into the Union, and all for 
fear that her competition during five years will injure the indus- 
tries and labor and retard the development of this great Republic. 
Under the circumstances, Mr. President, the proposition, how- 
ever intended, is sinister and unfortunate. 

For myself—and I speak here for no cne else—I pray that the 
American Union may remain bounded by the shores of the main- 
land. I am not anxious for island States. I am not willing that 
the million inhabitants of Porto Rico, 80 per cent of whom can 
not read or write any language, combining with the fifteen or 
sixteen hundred thousand people of Cuba, all of a different race, 
shall come into this Union as a State. I do not tolerate the coming 
of a time when we shall have to wait to ascertain the result of a 
. idential election until we can hear from Cuba or from Porto 

ico. 

No man can tell what lies hidden in the womb of the future. 
No one can tell what therelations of Cuba with the United States 
are to be in the long reach of time, but one thing I hope, for the 
honor of our country, that if Cuba ever is to become a part of the 
United States it shall be on her petition, not on our invitation. I 
want no nation of this earth ever to be able to say with truth 
that any act of ours has afforded evidence that we forgot for a 
moment eyen the pledge of the Teller resolution. 

Let us keep our Union confined to our continent and our race, 
assimilating as far as possible those from other lands who come 
to us, and then as a government, an Anglo-Saxon government, 
let us deal with all problems that are put upon us—Cuba and all— 
as befits a nation of honorable men. I pass that. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], of whom 
Jam very fond, is a very courteous man, and he gave in contrast 
with some others on his side a very pronounced evidence of it in 

art of his speech. It was stated by the Senator from Colorado 

think by both the Senators from Colorado—that with this treaty 
carried into effect the benefit, so far as the reduction of the sugar 
duty is concerned, will go to the sugar trust, and that that is un- 
derstood and so intended by those who support this bill; that is, 
that we on this side are willing to sacrifice the beet-sugar interests 
of the United States to the sugar trust. 

The Senator from Texas was certain that the benefit to be de- 
rived from this reduction will inure to the sugar trust, but he 
was polite enough to say that he believed in our sincerity when 
we said it would not; that the trouble with us was not that we 
are not sincere, but that we are stupid—not intelligent abont it. 
One Senator says we are sincere but stupid, and others say we 
are able but dishonest. [Laughter.] I will leave the Senators 
to settle that alternative with the very eminent and respectable 
colleagues of theirs on that side of the Chamber who, with us, 
support this bill. 

had not supposed—for this bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a tremendous majority; it was almost unani- 
mous—that any man could impute to that vote other than an 
honest purpose to benefit by this treaty our own people and the 
Reape of Cuba. 

The Senators from Colorado arraign us as being the.enemies of 
our beet-sugar interests and both Senators prophesied that if this 
bill passes, as it will, it will sound the death knell of the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States. Have we on this side been enemies 
of the beet-sugarinterest? [have lost somewhat my faith in proph- 
ecies as to the operation of measures. I can remember a good 
many prophecies which have been made on the other side that 
have failed. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Seuator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. TELLER. I wish tosay that the Senator from Wisconsin 
certainly misunderstood me if he understood that I said the pas- 

e of this bill would destroy the beet-sugar industry. 
r. SPOONER. I think the Senator said that, or perhaps it 
was the Senator’s colleague [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. TELLER. I never said it would injure the beet-sugar 
interests; but if followed by other legislation already pending, 
= 5 Se eventually perhaps the beet-sugar industry might be 

estroyed. 
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Mr. SPOONER. Of course, Mr. President, the other bill that 
is pending is not involved now. We will cross that bridge when 
we come to it. It is a troublesome question. It is one of many 
which grow out of the situation. I do not know whether that 
bill will pass or not, but I do not intend now to discussit. I 
know one thing, that the Senator from Colorado stood here a year 
ago, when the House bill was pending, and dared us to pass it, 
and he said they on that side were willing to accept it. 

Mr. TELLER. May I interrnpt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 


consin yield? 
- Mr. SPOONER. Of course. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator mean to say that I favored 
the of the Philippine bill? 

. SPOONER. No; Iam talking about the Cuban bill that 
came from the House of Representatives in the last Congress, 
which we did not pass. 

Mr. TELLER. I referred to the Philippine bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I know you did. Iam referring to the Cuban 
bill which d the House in 1902. 

Mr. TE R. The Senator need not read the RECORD on me, 
for I will admit what the Senator states to be true withont that. 
I did dare my colleagues on the other side of the Chamber to pass 
that bill. I knew they did not dare do it. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator would not have dared us to pass 
the bill if he had thought we would 5 it. 

Mr. TELLER. Perhaps if I had thought that you would pass 
it, I would not have made the dare. 

Mr. SPOONER. No. 

Mr. TELLER. But I did say I would vote for it because I 
knew it would at least for awhile put the sugar trust out of com- 
petition with the beet-sugar industry. 

Mr. SPOONER. It would have been a deadly blow to the beet- 
sugar interest of Colorado and the rest of the country, and it does 
not lie in the mouths of Senators to charge—I presume it is a po- 
litical charge—that by passing this bill we evince hostility to the 
beet-sugar industry of the country. The Senator from Colorado 
knew we would not pass that bill; and if he had thought we would 
pass it he would have been as silent as the grave so far as his 
challenge was concerned. 

Why would we not pass that bill? Does anyone think that we 
would not pass that bill because of the sugar trust? Does any- 
body think, Mr. President, that the action of this side of the 
Chamber or the attitude of the other side tothat bill had in it any 
thought of the sugar trust? The duty imposed by the Dingley 
law was proposed to be reduced by that bill 12}. cents on the hun- 
dred pounds of refined sugar. That bill proposed to make that 
reduction not simply as to Cuban sugar, but as to sugar from all 
the world, and invited into this country 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the bill further repealed the countervailing duty as against 
bounties, which amounted in some cases to three-eighths of a cent 
per pound in addition to the one-eighth. 

Mr.SPOONER. Yes. The Senator from Colorado said yester- 
day, and I have no doubt he is right about it, that the Dingley duty 
on sugar is none too high to Fen the ps rl interests. I 
believed that last year. I did not vote for that duty in the Ding- 
ley bill on the theory of helping the sugar trust. If there had 
been no other interest but that in the duty on refined sugar, I 
should not. have been able to find justification for that vote. I 
voted for it, Mr. President, speaking for myself, mainly in the 
interest of beet sugar, some of which is produced in my own 
State, although up to this time comparatively little. I would 
not vote for that bill which came from the House to us throwing 
open our market by that 123 cents per hundred pounds reduction 
to refined sugar from all over the world, lest it kill, as it would 
frightfully have discouraged, the beet-sugar industry of the coun- 
try, so when the Senator taunts us 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

POONER i 


. . Certainly. 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator has just answered the question I 
Was dbout to ask him, why he did not vote for the bill. 
Mr. SPOONER. That is one reason why I did not vote for the 
Mr. TELLER. That is satisfactory tome. I merely want to 
ask the Senator one question, and I will agree not to interrup 
him again. I do not believe much in interruptions, 
Mr. SPOONER. I do not object at all, except that I want to 
get through with my remarks. 
Mr. TEL I wished to ask the Senator whether he thought 


t | as not in the highest d 


it was fair to the sugar industry of this country to take off the 
differential, which is 12} cents on the hundred pounds? 

Mr. SPOONER. And the countervailing duty. 

Mr. TELLER. The countervailing duty was already then dead. 
We had made an agreement—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at that time. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; it had been made, but it did not take effect 
until last September. When we had the discussion here the coumu- 
tervailing duty was practically dead; there had been no protec- 
tion to the sugar people from the countervailing duty—not a par- 
ticle. I said yesterday, and I can prove it to-day, that the sugar 
trust has always got the benefit of the countervailing duty. Now, 
I want to ask the Senator a question, and I will agree not to inter- 
rupt him further 

. SPOONER. I do not ask for such an agreement. 

Mr. TELLER. Unless the Senator should make some state- 
ment which I should feel it my duty to correct. 

Does the Senator think it fair to reduce the duty 34 cents and 
a fraction on every hundred pounds of sugar against an industry 
which has but recently sprung upandis nowinitsinfancy? Some 
Senator on the other side says We do not doit.“ I say, yes, you 
do. Iam assuming that you do it, at all events. If thera is any 
controversy about that, my question may not be pertinent. It 
all depends upon the correctness of my premise. 

Mr. SPOONER. There seems to be a controversy aboutit. I 
myself am not an expert 

. TELLER. Ves, it does reduce the duty on sugar, as I have 
stated, exactly one-fifth of the present duty. Now, I want to ask 
the Senator if it is fair to take an industry of the character de- 
scribed out from all otherindustriesin the country, which are left 
with their usual protection, unless you can give a reason 
demanding the reduction? If you can not I think its injustice 
must be apparent. 

Mr. SPOONER, I gave the Senator what he said was a 
reason for not being willing to vote for that House bill. Will he 
give me a good reason for his announcement on this floor that he 
would vote for that bill if we would? 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill. I am frank tosay I would have kept 
that word. I always keep my obligations. 

Mr. SPOONER. You would have kept your word because you 
had given it. That is, having dared us 

Mr. TELLER. I want to say that the Senator is probably cor- 
rect. Idid not want to reduce the differential duty particularly. 
I was not anxious about that. 

Mr. SPOONER. No. 

Mr. TELLER. The men who voted in another place to put on 
the bounty did it to kill the bill, because they thought the sugar 
trust would lose its interest in it the minute that was done. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not pretend that I was anxious to reduce 
the duty on sugar in any shape or manner. 

Mr. SPOON Then, Mr. President, I have developed one 
thing. I have developed what I was certain was true. It was a 
“ bluf,” and I have brought it out into the open. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Andit does not leave my friend in a ee 
before the country to charge us, because we were not willing to 
pass that bill, with conserving the interests of the sugar trust and 
ignoring the interests of beet sugar. 

Mr. TELLER. May I say a word more? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. I believed then, and I believe now, that if the 
same influence had required 121 cents on the hundred pounds 
more to be added, it would have been added, and it would have 
found votes on that side of the Chamber, as it would now proba- 
bly on this. Instead of being 33 and a fraction, or 34, as we figure 
it, be berets 123 eats at 155 a ae ao 2 333 had 5 
manded the 0 t bill that emanded the passage o 
this bill, it would hate passed. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is the ‘influence’? demanding the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. TELLER. I have not time in the Senator’s speech to tell 
him; but I said something about it yesterday. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator means the sugar trust? 

Mr. TELLER. I mean in part the sugar trust. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. And I mean, if the Senator will allow me an- 
other moment, in part Executive influences. 

Mr, SPOONER. Mr. President, Executive influence! Idonot 
know of any Senator here who has surrendered his sovereignty 
as a Senator to anyone outside of this Chamber. I look upon it 

respectful and courteous to colleagues 
to charge them with allowing some one outside of the Chamber 
to vote them. Mr. President, I have no doubt, nor has the Sena- 
tor, that the President of the United States, in negotiating this 
treaty, acted under as high a sense of duty as any public officer 
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ever acted upon a subject. He negotiated the treaty; he sent 
it to this body. We,asa part of the treaty-making power, had 
to deal with it. We dealt with it. We had a full hearing before 
our committee. 

We had elaborate debates in the Senate. It was considered 
from every possible standpoint; its relations to beet sugar; our 
duty to Cuba, if we have any; the difference of Cuba's status 
toward the United States from any other country—the whole 
gamut was run in that debate, and by a vote of 50 to 16 the Senate 
decided that the interests of the United States and the honor of the 
United States in her relation to Cuba demanded that this treaty 
be ratified, and I do not myself take kindly to the suggestion, and 
I think on second thought my friend will not make it, that votes 
on that side or on this are influenced by the Executive. I resent 
the notion myself that the Executive can follow a treaty into the 
Senate or that he can follow a bill into the Senate. It is the duty 
of the Executive to recommend; it is our duty, under the oath we 
have taken, to investigate, to debate, and to act. I have not 
known an Executive who violated the traditions of the Senate or, 
Mr. President, invaded the functions of other departments. 

The Senator said a word about the propaganda which preceded 
this measure a year ago. He resented it. So did I. 

I am frank to say that I did not like communications from 

officers of the United States in Cuba, addressed to me as an indi- 
vidual Senator, instructing me in my duty or urging particular 
action upon such a subject. I did not like the propaganda from 
Cuba in this country. I think the proper course would have been 
to report the full facts to superiors, and let the President lay them 
befcre the ae akg for their action and their judgment. But 
that does not affect this proposition. The treaty was ratified on 
its merits, and this is simply a bill to carry it into effect. That 
is all, 
The effect of this measure upon the beet-sugar industry will be 
very different from what would have been the effect of the House 
bill, which, when it passed that body was, as the Senator says, 
never expected or intended to become a law. That bill would 
have thrown open our market to the refined sugars of all the 
earth. This bill is confined to Cuba; and I have never yet found 
a man who has investigated the subject who was willing to say 
that under the operation of this treaty, at present at least and for 
a considerable time to come, there is the slightest possibility that 
the price of sugar in the United States will be affected by this 
treaty. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Depew in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no interest in this from the protective 
point of view at all, but I understood the Senator from Wisconsin 
to say that he and his party resisted the passage of the House bill 
because it reduced the protection on sugar in all forms 124 cents 
per hundred pounds. To a protectionist that is sufficient explana- 
tion. But does not the Senator from Wisconsin know that, accord- 
ing to all authorities who understand the conditions in Cuba, the 
Cuban sugar lands are capable of producing the entire sugar pro- 
duction consumed by the United States, and you are now reducing 
the duty on that sugar 33 cents and a fraction on the hundred. 

Mr. SPOONER. The reason I would not vote for the other bill, 
and will vote for this one, is because the other made the reduc- 
tion applicable to refined sugar from all over the world. That 
would ave brought Germany into competition with our beet 
sugar, while the reduction proposed by this bill is limited to Cuba, 
and under circumstances, Mr. President, which render it abso- 
Intely impossible, in my judgment, that during the life of this 
treaty the price of sugar in the United States can be affected by 
its operation. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the fact being admitted that the sugar 
lands of Cuba can produce enough sugar to supply the entire de- 
mand of the United States, I maintain that a reduction of 33 per 
cent in favor of Cuban sugars is more certain to destroy the sugar 
industry of the United States than a reduction of 124 per cent 
against the German sugar, which, in addition to the smaller re- 
duction, must meet a larger carrying charge. I repeat I have no 
interest in it as a matter of protection. 

Mr. SPOONER. I know it. 

Mr. BAILEY. But if that was a good argument against the 
other bill, it isa better argument against the present bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think not, Mr. President. I am not here 
favoring legislation with reference to Cuba upon the theory which 
seems to constrain my friend. I do not look upon this treaty 
otherwise than as unique. I regard the position of Cuba to us 
as sui generis. I will not vote against this bill, knowing, as 
every man knows, and as the Senator from Colorado admits, 
that it will not reduce the price of sugar in the United States for 
years, in any event, and, therefore, will not be detrimental to the 


beet-sugar interests, because its operation will lead to investments 
in Cuba, to additional 8 in Cuba. 


Mr. President, as you [Mr. Depew in the chair] well said the 
other day, the various interests opposing this proposition combined 
prove too much. What a marvelous capacity the little island 
of Cuba must have! It will overturn the cattle industry of 
Texas, it will bring ruin to the fruit industry of Florida and 
the Pacific and the Central West, it will threaten with destruction 
the cotton industry of the South, it will wipe out the cigar busi- 
ness of the United States, and it will smash the great beet- 
interest of the United States. Hurrah for Cuba! [Laughter. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but he 
makes a statement of what I admit which needs a little qualifica- 
tion before I assent to it. I admit that this bill will not reduce 
the price of refined sugar in the United States a cent or a quarter 
of a cent or a tenth of a cent or anything else, but I have never 
said it would not injure the beet industry. It may reduce the 
price of raw sugar; eventually it must, I think. 

One of the objections I tried to urge before the Senate was that 
you were building up a competition with the beet-sugar interest 
in this country by the cane interest in Cuba and paying a bounty 
for the purpose of helping them compete with us in raising sugar. 
Ido not put my objection upon the ground that it is going to lower 
the poe of r in the United States, but by and by, when Cuba 
shall have reached her maximum production, she will sell us sugar 
in the United States cheaper than we can make it from beets. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the Senator’s argument against this 
measure is not that it will reduce the price of sugar in the United 
States, and therefore be a detriment to the beet-sugar industry in 
his State and the other States, but that in the long run it will inake 
Cuba 1 5 gh 

Mr. TELLER. Oh. no; I have not made any such statement. 

Mr. SPOONER. That it will build up Cuba; that it will en- 
courage Cuba to plant more acres in sugar cane. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, 80,000,000. people, with a vas? 
territory that will be dedicated through irrigation to the cultive 
tion of the sugar beet, need not want to lay a heavy hand on the 
development of the little island of Cuba. Do Senators mean—yes, 
that is what they mean—that in our dealings—— 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

er SPOONER. If the Senator wants to interrupt me, I will 
yield. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the Senator finish his sentence. 

Mr. SPOONER. I can pick up the sentence. 

Mr. TELLER. It is very eloquent, but very incorrect. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; it is absolutely correct, but not eloquent. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator had listened to my concluding 
remarks, he would not, at least, have misrepresented me. I know 
he would not do it intentionally. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh, no. 

Mr. TELLER. I said eventually, when Cuba built up the sugar 
industry to a remarkable degree, as she would, the price would 
fall and we would be unable to compete with Cuba in raising 


sugar. 

Mr. President, I think that is obvious, and I do not think we 
who believe in letting Cuba work out her own destiny are under 
obligations to help Cuba to compete with us. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh, Mr. Président 

Mr. TELLER. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is pretty early to be selfish with Cuba. It 
is not long that there has been a Cuban Republic. It is not long 
since she was under our military domination. She has hardly 
started. The position of Senators is this: She has a splendid 
climate; she has great industrial capacities of every sort, and the 
United States must forever maintain the same tariff rate against 
the products of Cuban industry that we maintain against Ger- 
many, against Great Britain, against France, although this little 
Republic lies at our door, under our eye and under our protection. 
Why? Because she will so develop in the course of years as to be 
a dangerous competitor with some industries in the United States. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Colorado, who talks about the 
eventual development of Cuba in relation to sugar, who will dare 
115 set a limit on the eventual development of beet-sugar culture in 

region? 

Mr. TELLER. I will answer the Senator. If we are treated 
just as the rest of the people of the United States are treated no- 
body needs to set any limit and nobody can set a limit. That is 
what we complain of; that we are not allowed to proceed in our 
industrial 8 as the rest of the country is. 

Mr. SPOONER. If in the course of five years it is found that 
any substantial industry of the United States is being injured by 
this treaty, it will all be in the hands of this country} more than 
that, it is in the hands of this country every hour. This very 
treaty evinces a eh on the part of Cuba and the United 
States not to tie their legislative hands, because it provides in a 
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section industriously drawn that if either party, pending the 
treaty, shall so change its tariff laws as beng tear Gy deprive the 


other of the protection or the privileges given by 
may be given, etc. 
r. BAILEY. Protection! 

Mr. SPOONER. My friend is afraid of the word “protection.” 

But if he did not have in mind for just one second day before 
yesterday in that eloquent speech of his the protection of Texas 
cattle I did not hear him Fc ea [Laughter.] Mr, President, 
protection! There never has an industry in the world Pa 
tected as the sugar industry of Louisiana has been protected. n- 
tlemen down there were in favor of a tariff for revenue only, and 
they voted with the utmost alacrity to put on the free list almost 
everything but sugar. Do not touch sugar!“ they always said. 
Why not? Because the tax on sugar is a revenue duty. It is 
not a 5 duty. It is a revenue duty.“ 
And so the revenue“ duty on sugar was the most magnificent 
protective“ duty on Louisiana sugar that ever was conceived of 
in the world. So far as concerns the protection to that industry, 
if that had been all that was involved in the duty, I want to 
repeat, because it is true, what I said once in debate here long ago, 
that the Government of the United States could have afforded 
to have bought the entire annual sugar product of Louisiana, tum- 
bled it into the Gulf, and admitted sugar free. It would have 
made $60,000,000 a year ont of the operation. I notice that Sen- 
ators have a great deal to say against protection unless some 
interest in their vicinity is involved. ey are for free trade 
everywhere in the United States except athome. We are for pro- 
tection as a system. 

Now, my friend the Senator from Texas, and those who agree 
with him, are perfectly sincere about the tariff, and intelligent, 
too. They believe, they say, that without protection, under a 
purely revenue duty, the country would have prospered just as 
much asit has. They think that, do they not? We do not think 
that. We differ about that. We know one thing—we know it— 
that it is under the protective tariff that this country has grown 
to be the richest country in the world, and that there is no labor 
anywhere under the bending sky in the position of comfort, dig- 
nity, and independence of the labor of the United States. But I 
had xpected to be through, and I must hasten. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas made a very able and 

interesting constitutional ent. He argued with some 
elaboration one question which is not involved in this bill, and 
that is the question, long mooted, more or less, whether the 
President and the Senate, in the exercise of the treaty-making 
wer, can change, without ran aya legislation, tariff rates. 
say that question is not involved here, because it was a part of 
this treaty, made so by amendment, agreed to by Cuba, that it 
should not take effect until it had been approved by the Congress, 
So the question which my friend—and he is a great lawyer; I pay 
him my respectful homage as that—was discussing, so far as 
bill is concerned, is an abstract question. : 

It is claimed unanimously in the House of Representatives, and 
has been many times, I think almost continuously, that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate have no power by treaty alone to c 
tariff rates. I do not intend to controvert that proposition. It is 
a grave controversy. Much is to be said on each side of it. All 
I care to say about my own opinion now is that I am strongly in- 
clined to agree with the Senator from Texas and the attitude of 
the House of Representatives that the President and the Senate 
by treaty alone can not change tariff rates. i 

On the old controversy, as to whether revenue bills can origi- 
nate in this body, based upon the distinction as to whether the 
bill raised duties or reduced duties, I spend no time. I could 
never see any substantial foundation for that distinction, because 
while the Constitution says that all bills for raising“ revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives the word is used 
in its generic sense, and, in my opinion, is of the same meaning 
asif the word affecting had been used. To say that the House 
may originate bills raising duties, if that had been it, would have 
been one thing. To say that the Senate has the right to originate 
a bill simply because it reduces duties, tome isan absurdity; and 
if my friend the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] will 
permit me, I have not yet been able to understand upon what 
theory he assumes that the Senate may originate a bill to put 
hides on the free list. 

It often happens that one of the most certain ways of raising 
reyenue is by reducing duties. My friend the Senator from 
Texas would raise revenues for the Government by reducing 
pretty generally the customs duties, and his object would be 
not the protection of the industries of the United States and, from 
our standpoint, the labor of the United States, but the raising of 
revenues only. 


6 treaty, notice 


Mr. President, I think the Senator from Texas did the House of | there 


Representatives an injustice in a remark which he made as toa 
provision of this bill. He said the proviso which the House has 


inserted here, which under some circumstances would be a little 
odd, seemed to be an abatement somewhat of the vigor with 
which the House had always insisted on its prerogative. I think 
the House properly insisted npon this provision in the-bill, and 
they aie’ i upon it because of a provision in the treaty that for 
five years the duties shall not be reduced by treaty or convention, 
which was an assertion, impliedly, by the Senate of the power to 
change, by treaty or convention alone, duties; and the House not 
being willing, by passing this bill without disclaimer, to seem to 
yield in any degree their contention put in this proviso: 

That nothing herein contained shall be held or construed as an admission 
on the t of the House of Representatives that customs duties can be 
changed otherwise than by an act of Congress originating in said House. 

It was their prerogative which they were asserting, and their 
disclaimer seemed to me to be a just one. 

Mr. CULLOM. It does not bind the Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. It does not parport to bind the Senate. It 
only says our acquiescence in this bill carrying into effect that 
treaty with that provision in it shall not be taken anywhere as an 
admission upon the part of the House of the power of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate alone to change duties.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas did not, of course, make 


as elaborate an ar ent upon the proposition that tariff rates 
can not be changed by treaty alone as he might have made and 
would have made under other circumstances. It is a fair thing 


to say of a great lawyer and charming gentleman who has gone 
that it would be 1 for any man to add to the 
argument made by John lph Tucker, of Virginia, in sup- 
port of the proposition that the President and the Senate can not 
by treaty alone change the tariff laws. He elaborated it some- 
what in his work on the Constitution, and I venture to say that it 
will be difficult to find a more incisive, elegant, complete argument 
upon a proposition than the one which he has presented in that 
work, Tucker on the Constitution (vol. 2, p. 723 et seq.). 

I confess, Mr. President, it has not seemed to me that the 
framers of the Constitution industriously inserted in that instru- 
ment a Besa that all bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of r obviously intending to place 
in the hands of that body primarily the scope of taxation and the 
selection of objects of taxation, could have intended by the clause 
conferring treaty-making power to turn over the whole subject, 
without limitation, to the President and the Senate. Otherwise 
and it can never be settled except by the pag 85 Court of the 
United States—Congress might a tariff law, the result of in- 
tense labor and of patriotic work, intended to be upon the statute 
books for years, as a perfect system of taxation, and yet the Pres- 
ident and the Senate, by treaties with foreign governments, 
might within a year so change it, and change it for long periods 
of time, as to destroy the system enacted by Congress and force 
the Government to a different system of taxation or put the Con- 
gress to the duty of abrogating treaties, involving grave conse- 
quences, But I do not intend to take the time to discuss that 


question. 

The Senator from Texas makes a proposition which while not 
pgs novel is substantially so. He not only contends that 
the President and the Senate do not the power to change 
by treaty alone tariff rates, but goes further and asserts that the 
President and the Senate have no power under the Constitution 
to make a reciprocity treaty providing for change of tariff rates, 
to be carried into effect by tion originating in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Tucker, who was as insistent upon and as 
e and able in his advocacy of the proposition that under 
the Constitution the President and the Senate can not by treaty 
alone change tariff rates fixed by Congress, never fora moment de- 
nied the power of the President and the Senate to negotiate and 
ratify such treaties, to be supplemented by legislation originating 
in the House. He says in regard to it, in his work on the Constitu- 
tion, volume 2, page 725: 

For r Congress has power to lay and collect duties; the President 
and Senate have power to oa contract with a foreign nation in 
to such duties. Can any other construction be given to these two apparently 
contradictory powers that the general power to 
See ear acer ier tale EE 
eign na Gack wh eaacetory contract can not be valid and binding unless 
2253725 W has supreme authority to at — collect duties, consents to 
it? If it is then asked how can you reconcile these two powers w. e 
antagonistic, the answer is clear. Congress has no capacity to negotiate a 
treaty with a foreign power. The extent of its membership makes this im- 
pi 


United States and a forel 
can conduct the i 


to the treaties he 
upon the supreme power vested in Co: 
collect duties.” Tels therefore, a contract not 2 ut inchoate, and 
by legislation coneent 
executory contract or treaty. 


The contention of the Senator from Texas that, assuming that 
a treaty can not be operative to change tariff duties without 
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supplementary legislation by the Congress, the President and the 
Senate has no power to make such treaty, is fraught with danger, 
if established. It would shackle the executive branch of the 
3 in relations which may be of Wan 8 to 2e 
people. e proposition, in my judgment, wi respect for 
the Senator from Texas, finds little, if any, sapport in logic, and 
none in authority or precedent except the Choate report. 


z Seay porsan of the Constitution as to the treaty-making power | p 
as 10 


Ows: 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sen: tors present concur. 


Of course my friend from Texas will admit that, considered in 
itself, there is no limit here as to the treaty-making power, but it 
extends to all matters the subject of contract between nations. 
Whatever limitation there is up this power, aside from that 
stated, is inherent, or to be found in other portions of the Consti- 
tution, That there are numerous limitations can not be doubted. 
Mr. Justice Field, who was a very great jurist, says, I think ac- 
curately, in De Geofroy v. Riggs, 138 U. S., page 258: 

That the treaty power of the United States extends to all proper subjects 
of negotiation between our Government and the governments of other na- 
tions is clear. * The treaty power, as essed in the Constitution, is 
in terms unlimited except by those restraints which are found in that instru- 
ment against the action of Government or of its departments, and those 
mane from the nature of the Goverament itself and of that of the States. 
It would not be contended that it extends so faras to authorize what the Con- 
stitution forbids, or a change in the character of the Government or in that 
of one of the States, or a cession of 
without its consent. * + 
that there is any limit to the questions can touching any 
matter which is properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign country. 

Of course no treaty could grant, oragree thatthe United States 
should grant, a patent of nobility, nor could it agree not to raise 
and 1 rt armies. I believe, even at the end of a war in which 
we 2 defeated, it would not be competent for the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in a treaty of to cede, upon the demand 
of the conqueror, a State or a portion of a State. The conqueror 
8 5 take the State or a portion of a State, but it would not be 
a z a cession, and the title 3 3 pared the 5 
of uti possidetis. only, gi y so long as held. 

The Constitution of the United States, of course, is to be read 
as other instruments, as a whole, and construed so that eve 
clause in it shall have effect, and so that, as one of the old books 
puts it, ‘‘ No clause or word shall be void, insignificant, or of none 
effect.” It is, of course, true that all inconsistent provisions 
shall, as far as possible without doing violation to the obvious in- 
tent of the framers, be reconciled, so that the instrument shall be 
harmonious. It is a t tribute to the genius of the men who 
framed it that there is no provision in the Constitution which, 
when by the side of another, presents a case of absolute 
conflict. I know of no provisions in the instrument which are 
impossible of reasonable—what is the word? 

Mr. ALLISON. Interpretation. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; not interpretation.“ 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Reconciliation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Execution. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; execution“ is too strong a word. 

Mr. BACON. “Adjustment” is the right word. 

Mr.SPOONER. Reconcilement. I think one trouble with the 
contention of the Senator from Texas is that his argument does 
not discriminate between the two kinds of treaties, those which 
are self-executing and become the moment they are ratified and 
the ratifications are exchanged ipso facto the law of the land ” 
= 2 7 a require legislation in order to carry them into 

ec 

Many treaties have been entered into which were executory. 
Such treaties constitute an imperfect obligation until carried into 
effect by an act of Congress. In Wheaton’s Elements, page 329, 
it is said on this point: 

The treaty, when thus 
TTT 
on the part of either in order to carry it into complete effect. 
suc. 


legislation becomes necessary, in consequence of some limita- 
the Mnao som ine 0 


pow „for example, as a prohibition of — | the national do- 
main—then the a may be considered as imperfect in b 


In Foster v. Neilson, 2 Peters, 314, Chief Justice Marshall says: 


A treaty 1 in its nature, a contract between two nations, not a legisla- 

re ack, and peoos iarri Sha of itself the ha ro be accomplished, 

carried execution so Wers e respective par- 

ties Pod 3 = sth rsa 22 Pihe l declares 6 
trea w of the F co! A 

© toa ant of he le n Sees 

when the terms of 


to per- 
not the 


TY | on the treaty of Ghent, made in 1815, with Great Britain. 
tained 
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In Turner v. The American Baptist Union, 5 McLean’s Circuit 
Court Reports, 344, Mr. Justice McLean said: 

A treaty under VVV 
of the land. This unquestionably applies to all treaties where treaty- 
making power, without theaid of in, manger eee fer intoeffect. Itis not, 
232 age can not be the — Y = ae ere the concurrence 
of Congress is necessary to give eci n weris ex as 
where the a iation of money is requi the 8 It 
is not tive, in the sense of the Constitution, as money can not be appro- 

riated oy the treaty-making power. This results from the limitations of 


our Government. 
nired by the Consti- 
an o: act 


t 
their own eee and not upon the responsibility of thetreaty-making 


From an early day treaties contracting for changes in tariff 
duties have been entered into by the President and Senate and 
carried into effect by legislation of Congress originating in the 
House of Representatives. In 1795 the Jay treaty was entered 
into, containing stipulations as to commerce and duties upon the 
vessels of Great Britain and merchandise therein. There was 
much debate upon another question in connection with it, which 
resulted in the passage of the following resolution: 


Resolved, It being declared by the second section of the second article of 
the Constitution that the President shall have power, by aud with the advice 


ed | and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sen- 


ators t concur, the House of itatives do not claim any agency 
in etn ; but that when a treaty tes regulations on eny of 
the subjects ted by the Constitution to power of Congress, it must 


depend for its execution as to rearen atn, Ba ne mp on a law or laws to be 
by Congress, and it is the constitu’ right and duty of the House of re- 
sentatives in all such cases to deliberate on the 
of ing such treaty into effect, and to de 
their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 
This implied poses to make such treaties subject to legislation 
to carry into effect. 
The treaty was afterwards carried into effect by Congress, the 
bill origi ting in the Honse. (1 Stat. L., 459.) 
Mr. Tucker in his report says: 
The next precedent to which attention may be called is 


or inex 
act thereon as in 


e action taken 
t treaty con- 
stipulations as to the duties on articles imported from Great 
and as to commerce with . The President (Madison) by mes- 
sage transmitted the proclamation of it, and recommending to such 
legislation as the convention (treaty) called for. (Annals of Congress, 402.) 
It must be remembered that President Madison, who was a dis- 
inguished member of the Constitutional Convention, negotiated 
it and submitted it to Congress for the requisite legislation to 
carry it into effect, and that a great Senate, whose members were 
not far removed from the time of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, ratified it. It does not seem to have been anywhere attacked 
as being beyond the constitutional competency of the President 
and the Senate. After along debate and conferences between 
the two Houses a bill was passed, 

The Canadian reciprocity treaty, so called, of 1854, by its own 
terms, was to be carried into effect by legislation of Great Britain 
and of the United States, but the provision was in a treaty ne- 
gotiated by the President and rati by the Senate. The same 
ang is substantially true of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty 
concluded January 80, 1875, which was extended by treaty con- 
cluded December 6, 1884. There are other instances, but I can 
not take the time to go through with the precedents. 

Section 4 of the Dingley law contemplated reciprocal treaties, 
to be ted by the President and ratified by the Senate, pro- 
posing e in tariff duties fixed by that law, to be 
etiam Congressional legislation. (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 30, p. 

Indeed, it seems legislatively from the beginning, with the ex- 
opion of the Choate report, to have been conceded, even by those 
who insisted that a treaty is inoperative to change by its own 
force tariff duties theretofore fixed by law, that it is entirely 
competent to make such treaties, to be supplemented by legisla- 
tion giving them effect, such legislation originating in the House 
of Representatives. 
stinguished Senator from Texas, while contending that 
the President and the Senate have no power under the Constitu- 
tion even to make a treaty contracting to change tariff rates to be 
supplemented by legislation, with some bitterness arraigned the 
President for negotiating the treaty which this bill proposes to 
carry into effect while the bill sent here from the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1902 was pending, and arraigned us, not so bitterly, 
but with more severity, as I recollect it, for not having passed that 
bill. tee ns vey bill, as I read it, contemplated and required a 
treaty to be entered into by the President and ratified by the Senate. 

That reciprocity in the matter of tariff duties may be brought 
about by reciprocal legislation can not, of course, be doubted. 
may pass a law that when the Government of France 
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shall pass a law e certain goods, the product of the soil 


and industry of the United States, into France at a certain rate of 
duty, certain enumerated articles, the product of the soil and in- 
dustry of France, shall be admitted into the United States at a 
certain rate of duty. Thatis another thing. In its very nature 
that is the narrowest conceivable of regulating trade rela- 
tions. But the Cuban reciprocity bill of 1902, to which the Sena- 
tor from Texas referred, is partly that and partly something else. 
It provides: 

That for the purpose of securing reciprocal trade relations with Cuba the 
President is hereby authorized, as soon as may be after the establishment of 
an independent government in Cuba— 

This was early— 
and the enactment by said Government of immigration, exclusion, and con- 
1 laws as fully restrictive of immigration as the laws of the United 

They were after the 300 Chinamen my friend the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. PATTERSON] finds went into Cuba in a year. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Seven hundred, if the Senator will pardon 


me. 

Mr. SPOONER. Seven hundred Chinamen, 300 laborers. A 
ghost. I want the attention of my friend from Texas, if he 
pleases. $ 

Mr. BAILEY. You always have it. 

Mr. SPOONER. This is the point: 

That for the purpose of securing reciprocal trade relations with Cuba the 
President is hart authorized, as soon as may be after the establishment of 
an independent governmentin Cuba and the enactment by said Government 
of immigration, exclusion, and contract-labor laws as fully restrictive of im- 

tion as the laws of the United States, to enter into negotiations with 

said Government with a view to the arrangement of a commercial agreement 
in which reciprocal and equivalent concessions may be secured in favor of 
the products and manufactures of the United States by rates of duty which 
shall be less by an amount equivalent to at least 20 per centum ad valorem 
upon such eA Bat and manufactures than the rates re upon the like 
į of other countries, 
posed by the United States 


agreement with the United States, and 
shall make such concessions in favor of the products and manufactures 
thereof as aforesaid, and which agreement, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, shall be reciprocal and equivalent, he shall be authorized to proclaim, 
etc. 


Does not the Senator think that means a treaty? Is the Senator 
or is any Senator pee ote to say that by authority of Congress 
the President of the United States can negotiate and enter into a 
commercial agreement with a foreign country to bind during a 
term of years as to trade relations which is not a treaty with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution to be made by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate? Ido not know myself how the Congress can 
confer upon the President any treaty-making power whatever, nor 
do I know how any act of Congress can in the slightest degree im- 

ir the treaty-making power lodged by the Constitution in the 
President and the Senate. : 

A treaty is simply a contract or ment between independ- 
ent governments. I can understand that where Congress passes 
a law providing for a modification of custom duties on certain 
lines, when a treaty shall have been made on those lines, the law 
and the treaty work harmoniously, but such a law does not confer 
any treaty power upon the President and the Senate. It simply 
furnishes in advance legislation to carry a treaty into effect. It 
does not affect in any way the constitutional function of the Presi- 
dent. He negotiates the iraty, the Senate ratifies it, and the 
House and the Senate have as legislative bodies given their ap- 
proval to it in advance; thatisall. But the proposition that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate as a legislative body can 
confer authority upon the President to negotiate and enter into a 
commercial treaty or agreement with a foreign government to 
become obligatory without the intervention of the Senate, I can 
"i HOAR. By a majority vote 

5 8 a ority vote. 

Mr. SPOONER. bye MAMET vote. The President can make 
no treaty without sending it to this body for ratification in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. There can be no evasion of the consti- 
tutional provision, as my friend from Massachusetts says, by which 
a treaty can go through this body by a majority vote. Ilook upon 
it as of vital consequence to this Government, and it is sometimes 
apparently forgotten, first, that neither House should be called upon 
to surrender to the other any of its prerogatives; that that cour 
should prevail between the Houses, that forbearance, that manifest 
justice essential to cooperation between two bodies engaged in the 
service of the people in legislation. I it as of vital conse- 

ence to the country that the distinction shall exist. It is the foun- 
dation of representative government. Itis what creates the dis- 
tinction between representative government and dynastic govern- 
rdinate branches are independent of each 


ment that the three coo C d : 

other, each in its sphere, and that neither shall invade in any mr 
provin: traced wi and each shall treat with respect an 
the other. 

11 am clear, although my argument upon it has been imper- 


the 
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fect, that my friend from Texas is not on solid ground in the ccn- 
tention that the President and the Senate have not power to make 
a commercial treaty changing tariff rates, to be carried into 
effect by legislation originating in the House of Representatives, 
Of course the Senator is correct in his ition that Congress 
oen not validate a treaty which the President and the Senate can 
not make. 

Congress could not make a treaty, and therefore Congress can 
not validate a treaty; but when the Senator from Texas urges 
that that has been attempted in this case he seems to me to beg 
the pyres He assumes that this is an unconstitutional treaty 
which Co is attempting to validate, while I contend it is 
an absolutely constitutional treaty which the Congress is attempt- 
ing to carry out. It was an imperfect obligation, on the assump- 
tion that I am making, that Congress alone can change tariff 
rates. It was an . to be made a completed 
agreement (the law of the land) when carried into effect by the 
Congress, and that is what, in my judgment, is being done here. 

What relation does the treaty entered into here have to this 
bill? According to the treaty itself, independent of the constitu- 
tional question of the power to change rates by treaty, it provides 
that it shall not take effect until it has been approved by the 
Congress. What is to change the tariff rates as proposed by the 
treaty? Manifestly this bill, if it becomes a law. Where does 
the bill which changes these rates, I ask the Senator from Texas, 
originate? Not in the Senate; but in the House of Representatives. 

The bill which when enacted into law puts the treaty into opera- 
tion by a change of the tariff rates originates as much in the 
House of Representatives as if the President had prepared at the 
White House a schedule of duties thought oncareful examination 
to be best adapted to a particular situation, and in a message to 
the Honse of Representatives recommended that it be enacted into 
law. If the House saw fit to pass it and the Senate concurred in 
it. would there be any reason for saying it did not, being a reve- 
nue bill, originate in the House because forsooth the President 
had communicated it to the House and it was not drawn in a com- 
mittee room of the House by a committee of the House? 

Are we to decide that there shall be no more reciprocity agree- 
ments with foreign countries; that the only constitutional possi- 
bility of enlarging our trade relations with other governments 
while adhering to the doctrine of protection to our own labor and 
industries is on the narrow and utterly inadequate line of recip- 
rocal legislation? That is what the Senator's contention inevita- 
bly leads to. I agree with him fully that if his views on the tar- 
iff prevail there would be no occasion for epror agreements. 
We would have no basis for a trade agreement with any govern- 
ment on the earth. We do not intend to get this country into 
that position by resort to the revenue system which the Senator 
Sere if the people will help us to prevent it, as I think they 
will. 
A substantial enlargement of the trade relations of the United 
States with other governments involves pea negotiation, 
and the Senator from Texas will admit that there is no more com- 
plicated negotiation than that involved in a considerable reci- 
procity arrangement. It involves discussion as to details over 
rates. It involves compromise. It is a great deal like making up 
a schedule of a tariff bill. It involves secrecy sometimes. so far 
as other governments are concerned. It is difficult and delicate. 

It can not be carried on except by the Executive. There is no 
possibility of discussion on both sides in reciprocal legislation— 
no middle ground, no chance for negotiation, no chance for com- 
parison. A reciprocal law passed, if not satisfactory to another 
country, can not be changed except by an amendment to the azt. 
As it stands itis an ultimatum. We say, Here is our proposi- 
tion. Come to it, Comply with it by your legislation ani our 
law takes effect.” 

I am not willing to surrender upon any demand the power of 
the President and the Senate to enter into self-executing agree- 
ments with other governments under the Constitution, or a 
ments which need to be carried into effect by legislation, involving 
change of tariff duties or otherwise. It is not of weight on the 
question of power to say that the House is constrained, the treaty 
having been entered into by the President and the Senate, not to 
exercise independent judgment as to carrying it into effect. 

But I must leave this subject. I am sorry to have been obliged 
to discuss it with so much haste and want of method. 

Mr. President, I wish to say something upon the merits of the 
treaty and the bill. It is argued constantly on this side of the 
Chamber, as one ground upon which this concession should be 
made to Cuba, that we have made her a ward or a dependency of 
the United States by the Platt amendment. For one,I do not 
agree that the Platt amendment (and I agree with the Senator from 
Colorado about that) is a basis upon which can be justly placed 
the treaty or the bill. Iam not going at length into that, but I 
agree largely with the ent made yesterday afternoon by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. PATTERSON]. 
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The circumstances under which the Platt —— a crys- 
tallized into law are sometimes overlooked. The Cuban Repub- 
lic by its own action put the Platt amendment in its organic law. 
Of course the Government of the United States made it a condi- 


5 eee Thero were a great number 
of Spaniards many Cubans who through i been loyal 
was solicitous lest when her military power was 
the island of Cuba we might „ leave 
that island and a saturnalia of violence ensue, directed ant 
against the Spaniards and the Cubans who had been 1 

Spain and thereby deemed disloyal to the Cubans. It was a nat- 
ural and decent solicitude. 

And so that was carried into the of Paris. It was a 
strange provision to put in a 5 one binding the United States, 
ee eee ——— Cuba ky 
its forces, the obligations imposed law upon a 
mili occupant. They were not willing to leave it as a 


they nominated it in the bond. They asked us, out of an abun- 
dance of caution, 5 discharge a legal obli- 


vou were a member of 
e treaty of Paris. Were 
a con eguard that we would 
w, solicitous about th the interests of the 
Cuban eee, Not at all. Spain was safeguarding in- 
terest of the Spaniards and the Cubans who had been loyal to her. 


eee Cuba as a military power. not as an owner. 
The occupanc gem island by troops oft the United States was 
a necessary result of the war.” As between the United States 
and Cuba we —— ra occupy it under the Teller resolution until 


astable government should be established by the voluntary action 
of the people.“ (Mr. Justice Harlan, in Neely case, 180 U. S., 


120.) 

President McKinley declared in his message to Congress of De- 

cember, 1898: 

as we are in 828 Cuba and ed the island, i 
3 to give aid and protection to its N a Serene 
for themselves 

And that— í 

til there is complet in the island and a stable - 
o wil be coated ene eovermment So 

That was the fair implication of the Teller resolution and of 
our obligation to Spain under the Paris treaty. Government 
was being pressed from many directions, in Congress and out, to 
turn over the government of the island to the people, and when 
the Republic was established we withdrew, as was desired by 
great masses of the Cuban ile. 

Of course, the Cuban 3 io must assume our obligation to 
Spain to protect life an pt pack but, ao that people had never 
governed themselves in of the island a single hour 
until our flag was lowered there and the Republic left, we were 
withdrawing without waiting to see or to know how stable the 
Government would be, and we were in honor bound, for the sake 
of our own obligation as well as for the sake of Cuba, to impose 
some conditions of our early withdrawal and to demand certain 
gaf to be inserted in the organic law of Cuba and em- 
bodied later in 3 And out of this situation was born the 
n t provides: 


wer or whi 
pair any manner authorize tiern 
oreign ae or powers to obtain ——— or for military — TN 
erwise, lodgment in or control over any portion of 


im our ecole il 

the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. „ well said, 
that first article is the Monroe doctrine. We would not have per- 
mitted any foreign government to impair the independence of Cuba, 
or to destroy it, without eit Platt amendment. But that is pur- 
suant toa national policy. poured out our blood and treas- 
ure to make Cuba free, 9 to put in her fundamental 


legal 
obligation resting upon the Government of the United States, but liberty i 


law a provision binding her officials and limiting her Government 
8 And it ought to stay there, for Cuba's sake, for- 


Te can not stop to dwell upon the provision relating to the incur- 
ring of public debt. It is a limitation which the people of Cuba, 
at our it is true, put upon their own Government. It 

mts it . the power, if observed, of any Cuban administra- 

"ena involve the country in improvident debt as thereby to 

weaken its credit and ultimately im E its independence, It 
m | protects her forever against the fate 


That the Government of Cuba consents that the United States — exer- 
F eee — — lence, the 
and individual Hberty. - 8 

What does this mean? What is it put there for? To give us a 
treaty right of Which all the world must take notice Faun ae 
beginning, that if there be foreign invasion of Cuba or foreign 
attempt to shackle herindependence we have a contract right to 
intervene. Put into treaty it is a guaranty by the United States 
of her independence. Does that im her independence? The 
consent that = ma; ae apc 1225 
ment 3 ‘or rotection o property. 
is af incalculat e adyantage to Cuba, pci ere ont to 
enter when the Platt amendment wasadopted Ss paper 5 
That provision is the sheet anchor of the Republic o 

It is the antidote to the insurrection poison wide 1 5 always 
found in greater or less degree in the Mood of the Latin race. 
Its mere insertion in the fundamental law of Cuba is a guaranty 

against insurrection. Tanu aa ewald a greater shield 
from harm to any couni Cte eee e, 
intended to assure, to the pablis of was nothing 
of selfishness in it. As it stands we could not let any overnment 
on earth constrain her, nor treason or revolution within destroy 
her. Her independence under the Platt amendment, incorporated 
in her constitution and resting in compact with us, is à jewel 
which she has provided shall not be bartered away from her, and 
Which this Government is pledged shall not be wrested from her. 
se yet it is said that it has cost her her independence. 


That all acts of the 8 States in Cuba during its military occupancy 
thereof are ratified and dated. ip 


Ed ik an teas executed the moment it was adopted, 


That the Government of Cuba will — and as far as necessary ayn 
mutually agreed upon, for 


I 


That is for them to administer. I hope the Republic of Cuba 
will never lose sight of it or it, for it is in the interest 
of the health and the lives of their people and in the interest of 
their commerce as well as ours. 


That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitutional 
Donanma of Cuba, the title thereto — lett t0 future adjustment by 


I wish to say a word about that, Mr. President. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. PATTERSON] said yesterday that under the 
an Ay Paris we own the Isle of Pines. Ithink 


would 

what we had done for liberty- like ash th 
this R we had dona fr Tiberiy: bargaining ke ae Ee ball, Mr. 
President, not for what we owe Cuba, but for w t we owe to 
0 ves. 


I think we own the Isle of Pines, but the Cubans claim they 


„ the proposed constitutional 
boundaries of Guba, the title therelo Daten lent tone adjustment by treaty: 
That provision was passed fice eg ve 
for the stations was not an island conceded by the United 
ite eo ec It was the mere 
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dered the Isle of Pines for naval stations, that provision of the 
Constitution had been violated which gives to Congress the power— 

To dispose of and make all needful rules and 
territory and other property belonging to the United States. 

But if Senators will look they will find that Congress itself 
treated it as controverted, and authorized the settlement of that 
controversy by treaty. 

Mr. President, the independence of the Republic of Cuba has 
been recognized by every government in the world, I think, except 
Turkey, and, as I recollect, by one other government about like 
that of Turkey. We ourselves have recognized it. We make 
treaties with her. 

Cuba is unqualifiedly a member of the family of nations. She 
is as free to-day as we are to make a commercial treaty with any 

vernment in the world. Does any Senator challenge that? 

ba to-day may make a treaty with Spain, giving her entire 
market to Spain, in return for a free Spanish market for her 
products. She might make a treaty with Great Britain, and we 
would have no right to object to it, under which her sugar and 
tobacco would all go to Great Britain, and her imports come from 
Great Britain. Such action would not violate the provisions of 
the Platt amendment appended to her constitution, for it would 
not ag or tend to impair the sovereignty or political independ- 
ence of Cuba. The fact that we enter into a commercial treaty 
with Cuba conclusively concedes her power to enter into a similar 
treaty with any other government. But this is her natural 
market. Her geographical relation, the history of her struggle 
for freedom and our participation in it, the establishment of her 
Republic under our guidance, give her a right to look to us for 
commercial justice. e freed her from tyranny. Our Army and 
Navy are behind her for her protection. Her 5 fate and 
destiny are irrevocably intertwined with us. e can not now, 
with national self-respect, treat her, as to trade relations, in a 
spirit of cold commercial calculation. To cut her at this s. in 
her existence adrift commercially, and drive her to hunt markets 
across the sea, would be beneath the lofty and dignified position 
which the United States, with the general approval of our people, 
have taken toward Cuba. 


Urgent Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALLAN L. McDERMOTT, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 30, 1904, 
R. king appropriation to supply urgent deficioncies 
On naD . the fiscal year ending J a 50. 1004, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McDERMOTT said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: Two kinds of sessions of Congress are recog- 
nized by parliamentary law, being the ordinary, or regular, and 
the extraordinary session. The formercommences, in the absence 
of law to the contrary, on the first Monday in each December. 
Extraordinary sessions are held in pursuance of . by 
the President or in pursuance of statute providing for the con- 
vening of Congress more than once in any calendar year. When 
Congress decides that a session shall commence on a day other 
than the first Monday in December, substituting that date for the 
one fixed by the Constitution, the session held under the statute 
is a regular or ordinary one. The constitution of the State of 
New York uires that alteration shall be made of legislative 
districts at "the first session after the return of every enumera- 
tion.“ The governor of that State having summoned the legisla- 
ture to an extraordinary session for the p of redistricting 
the State, the apportionment law enacted at the extraordinary ses- 
sion was attacked on the ground that the extra session was not 
such a session as is contemplated in the constitutional direction. 
The question was argued in People v. Rice (16 L. R. A., 845). 
Justice Peckham, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

First. It is contended on the part of those who allege the invalidity of the 

tha vision of the constitu- 
222 ba a age eas TES 


session after the return of every enumeration.’ 
The act was in truth paused at an ex session of the an 


called by the governor and after the return of the enumeration of 1892. 
. — is made that an extraordinary 
ture as is contemplated by the constitution. To my mind the objection is 
An extraor 
to vene the legisla (or the senate only) on extraordinary ms,” 
When thus convened, is not the 5 session? And can it be for a 
moment correctly contended that a session thus convened is the samesession 


tions respecting the 


which had already terminated bran adjournment without day? It is nota 
1 It is What the 
ut yet a session of the legislaturi. 


stitution provides for the assemb) 


gof the 3 on the first Tuesday 
in January in 


ear. When it adjourns sine die, has not the session of 


the legisla’ The term of oftice of its members 1 not have ended. 
but the l tive session has certainly terminated by an adjournment with- 
out day. It could not again assemble and perform any valid act unless the 


ment. Itis directed to be made by the 
such return. Wherein does this extract ry session fail to fill that de- 
scription? It was a session of the legisla and it was the first which was 
held after the return of the enumeration, and it was competent to deal with 
that subject because of the recommendation of the governor. 

Tn response to the President’s proclamation Congress convened 
November 9, 1903. The last session of the House held prior to the 
first Monday in December was adjourned on Saturday, December 
5. The Speaker, in then declaring the House adjourned, did not 
specify any time to which the adjournment was had. This fact 
is of no importance, for if the contention that we are yet in ex- 
traordinary session is correct the rules of the House would desig- 
nate noon of the following Monday as the time when the House 
should resume its sitting. 

On the 7th of December at noon the Senate adjourned sine die. 


The President of that body said: 

Senators, the hour vided by law for the meeting of the first regular 
session of the Fifty-eighth Con; haying arrived, I declare the extraordi- 
nary session adjourned without day. 


This declaration was not in obedience to any vote taken in the 
Senate, but there was not any objection to the ruling, and we 
must therefore assume that the body assented to the declaration 
that the Senate was adjourned sine die by operation of law. If, 
as has been so ably contended by the gentlenian from Maine [Mr. 
LITTLEFIELD], all meetings of Congress held since November 9, 
1903, are within a single session, it is clear that the President of 
the Senate declared an adjournment that is obnoxious to the con- 
stitutional provision that— 

Neither House during the session of Congress shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than three days. 

On this point the gentleman from Maine says: 

I never will concede, neither do I think any court would hold, that the 
President of the Senate, on hig own motion without a preliminary motion 
adopted by the Senate, could adjourn even that body without day. 

But the President of the Senate did not declare anything on his 
own motion. He declared that the Senate was adjourned; that 
the session in which the Senators were sitting was ended by op- 
eration of law. If is in session in March, 1905, a simi- 
lar declaration will be made by the Speaker of this House, while 
at the end of the present session he will declare the adjournment 
sine diein accordance with a resolution to be agreed upon. If the 
President of the Senate was as correct in his announcement as I 
think he was, he merely announced a fact. He did not adjourn 
ie Senate sine die, but merely announced the fact that the law 

id so. 

The proclamation of the President, after reciting that the ap- 
proval of Congress was necessary to a reciprocal commercial con- 
vention with Cuba, declared that an extraordinary occasion“ 
required the conyening of both Houses of Congress, to “the end 
that they may consider and determine whether the approval of 
the Congress shall be given to the said convention.” en Con- 
gress assembled. it was not confined in action to matters perti- 
nent to the “extraordinary occasion“ mentioned in the procla- 
mation, but it is nevertheless true that the body was not convened 
for general legislation. We were not summoned to divide our 
time upon many subjects, but rather to become intent upon some- 
thing requiring immediate action. We had the power to act or 
to refuse to act upon the affairs that gave birth to an *‘ extraordi- 
nary occasion“ and upon all others matters committed to Con- 
gress, but we did not meet for general legislation. 

If asked, prior to the 7th of December, by what warrant we 
were in session, we pointed to the President's proclamation. Now 
we refer inquirers to the Constitution. Then we were in session 
to consider a question the importance of which was, in the first 
instance, decided by the President; now we are in session to con- 
sider all questions within our jurisdiction, listening to, but not 
s a y gathered to consider, communications fron the Presi- 

ent. 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] insists that we 
have been in continuous session since the 9th of last November. 
But this contention, although most forcefully argued, is, I be- 
lieve, contrary to the record of the House and contrary to prece- 
dent. The Journal of the House declares that on Monday, De- 
cember 7, 1903, this body commenced its second session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. This Journal of the House having been 


constitution describes it, an extraor- 
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approved, its entries are binding and determine the fact that the 
first session ended at noon on the 7th of December, and this is as- 
sured by the Journal of the Senate, which recites that 


The first Monday of December being the day prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States for the annual meeting of Congress, the second session of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress commenced this day. 


We have it, then, that both Houses determined that a new ses- 
sion commenced on the 7th of December, 1903. These entries in 
the Journals are not meaningless. Their form was the subject of 
early investigation, discussion, and decision. 

The first session of the First Congress was adjourned Septem- 
ber 29, 1789. On that day President Washington sent a commu- 
nication to each House, saying that he had— 

Been yesterday informed by a joint committee of both Houses of Congress 
that they had to a recess, to commence this day and to continue until 
the first Monday of January next. 


On the same day he approved— 
An act to alter the time for the next meeting of Congress. 


Which enacted— 


That after the adjournment of the present session, the next meeting of 
Congress shall be on the first Monday in January next. 


On September 22, 1789, both Houses had, rescinding a resolu- 
tion passed to adjourn on that day, resolved to adjourn Septem- 
ber 26, on which day the following concurrent resolution was 
passed: 


Resolved, That the order of the 22d instant, directing the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives to adjourn their respec- 
tive Houses on this day, be rescinded, and, instead thereof, they be directed 
to — 5 the present session by adjourning their respective Houses on the 20th 


The Vice-President adjourned the Senate. and the Speaker ad- 
journed the House until the first Monday in January next.“ 
The House of Representatives met on January 8, 1790, and the 
Journal was read by the Clerk.. The following proceedings are 
reported in Gales and Seaton’s Debates, pages 1077 and 1078: 
DEBATE IN CONGRESS JANUARY 8, 170. 


The Journal was then read by the Clerk. 
Mr. Boudinot moved to correct the title by stri out all the words, 
after poe i SY merely the Journal of the House of tatives. He 


Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Page pet Sow it, because the title of the Journal contained noth 
more than the fact. It was denominated the second session of the Firs' 
Congress under the Constitution of the Government of the United a 
proposed September 17, 1787, by the convention in Philadelphia; and he 
upon the gentlemen to say, if was more or less than the truth; besides, it 
was perfectly consonant with parliamentary practice. If the last sitting of 
Con and the present were to be determined one session, then all business 
would proceed from the state in which it had been leftlastSeptember. Now, 
this was contrary to the rule established by the Lex Par entaria, and 
might be productive of bad consequences. the words are to be struck out, 
the natural implication will be that the two sittings are but one session. 

Mr. Boudinot declared he had no design of deciding the question alluded 
to by his honorable friend. It was merely to rid the Jo of words which 
9 to him superfluous. 

Sherman was in sentiment with the gentleman from New Ji ; he 
did not wish to give an opinion respecting the unfinished business of Se- 
sion, but he thought the regulation on that head had better be established by 
a joint rule of both Houses. J 

Mr. Tucker remarked that the question “ whether the business of last ses- 
sion was to be taken up de novo or to be continued onward from the state in 
which it had been left,” was not properly before the House, but the word ses- 
sion, in his opinion, ought to be preserved in the Journal because its meaning 
was of some importance. He observed that the legislature of South Caro- 
lina was a biennial body, and that it was for some time a matter of uncer- 
mre Waie the session was not the termof two A bape for which the senate 
and house of representatives were elected, but the point had been deter- 
to continue for a term of years, and from thence 


mined upon 
ture. The efficacy of this law de- 


a law passed 
to the end of the next session of the 1 


pended upon the meaning of the word session, and the courts of judicature 
were of opinion that a session was from the time of meeting until the rising 
of the 1 ture, and no longer. 


nger. 
He conceived the title to be of no importance in any other point of view, 
PONIAN IE yew ir aa Congres BA AESAAT a law for a term expir- 
ing at the end of the next session. He therefore wished the word to be de- 
fined, and he imagined it would be done b 8 in the place it stood. 
After some further desultory conve: on the title of the Journal was es- 
tablished by a vote of the House, as follows: 


JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


At a session of the Congress of the United States, and held at the city 
of New York on Monday, the 4th day of January, 179), being the second ses- 
sion of the First Co; held under the present Constitution of Govern- 


n 
ment for the United States, being the day appointed by law for the meeting 
of the present session. 

A committee appointed to “ examine the Journal of the last session and to 
report therefrom all such matters of business as were then 93 and 
undetermined” aperea that many petitions were, at the adjournment had 
on September 29, 1 8 that co: ittees had inted 
to b anon several bills and had not reported; that there “were ned 
py ths ouse for further consideration until the present session” several 

including a bill passed by the Senate. 
Mr. Goodhue moved to discharge a committee appointed at the previous 
session to prepare a bill for taking the census. e following debate was 
had on this motion: 


DEBATE IN CONGRESS JANUARY 11, 17, ON THE ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. Goodhue then stated to the House one object which he had in view in 
moving that the committee be dismissed was to determine whether the busi- 
ness of last session should proceed from the stage in which it was left or be 

en up de novo. 

Mr. Lee considered this as a E Kacpra of some importance; but he did not 
hesitate to say that it was deci pete uniform practice of Parliament, 
and on long experience it was found to be attended with the least inconven- 


jence to commence all their proceedings anew at the commencement of a 
raw peanon, but as it was a question of order, he would refer the decision of 
t to the Chair. 

Mr. Sherman thought it a question that ought to be decided by the joint 
resolution of both Houses. 

Mr. Page was of opinion that each House ought to establish its own rules 
to govern its proceedings. and that as it was consistent with parliamentary 
usage tocommence de novo the ings of each session, it would be proper 
for the House to pursue a like line of conduct. 

Mr. Tucker said it wasa question that deserved very serious considera- 
tion, because an act ht be at this session with the consent of only 
one branch of the legislature, provided it was determined that the business 
should progress from the state in which it was left last September. He al- 
luded to the bill respecting crimes and punishments, assented to 
ate and sent to this House for concurrence at the last session, an 
bill to establish the seat of government of the United States, which had 
pee this House and lay before the Senate for their assent toa small amend- 
ment. 

If, on this occasion, the two Houses should establish different rules, one 

ht proceed to pass one of those laws contrary to the sense of the other, 

which would induce 2 consequent embarrassment; to avoid this, he thought 
it best that both Houses should be consulted and establish an uniform rule. 
But, while he was urging these arguments, he did not mean to contend that 
this House was not left toits own discretion to establish such rules as the 
majority might think oe: 
nestion had been left to the decision of the Chair and several Mem- 
for Mr. Speaker's opinion, he stated to the House that it had been 
customary with those tive assemblies which he had the honor of being 
a member of since the Revolution to continue the business from one m 
to another during the time for which they were elected; but as this was not 
strictly consonant with thë of the British Parliament, which some 
tlemen think essential, although that body differ in many 5 

and as the House had hitherto no rule in point he did not conceive 
that the Chair ought to be considered as adequate to the decision. 

Mr. Sherman said it would involve an absurdity if an act was to be passed 
by one House only in the session, because it would assert in its title that it was 
an act of the whole done at a session when one branch never 
acted upon it. He was, therefore, of opinion that the unfinished business 
which had passed from the one branch of the legislature to the other ought 
to commence anew at the present session. 

Mr. White did not wish to hurry on a decision of this important question, 
though he was himself well prepared for it. He had never an idea but the 
business of a former session terminated with the session and was to be 
taken up de novo at the subsequent pean: this had been the invariable 

ractice of Parliament through the period of their existence. If, then, it had 
n found advantageous by so htened a body for a period of five hun- 
dred years, their experience was cient to satisfy his mind ofits x 
and nothing but solid and substantial objections would induce him to devia’ 
from that principle. But besides the practice of Great Britain he could ad- 
duce the mode of transacting business in Virginia, which was exactly conform- 
able to the former instance. 

He stated one instance in order to show the impropriety of a different con · 
duct. The State of North Carolina had come into the Union during the re- 
cess; the laws that were unperfected before that yenas ought not to bind her 
until she had an op ty of having a voice in enacting them. Now, if 
the unfinished business was to go on from the stage where it was left last ses- 
et single hour might bind her contrary to her will and contrary to the 
sentiments of a majority of the people. 

Mr. Smith of South Carolina said the best way of trying the question 
whether the business was to be considered as dead or not was to move to ap- 
point committees to the purposes for which such committees were appointed 
at the last session, and not to discharge the committee, as moved by gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, because both the affirmative and negative im- 
plied that the committees are still in existence, which is the point in dispute. 

Mr. — favored this last opinion, and hoped the question would be taken 
upon i 

Mr. Livermore heartily concurred with the several gentlemen 
— this, that both the Senate and House ought to establish some rule on 
this subject, and that the rule ought to be the same in both Houses. He 
wished it to be done before the business of the legislature was thrown into 
confusion by a vote of one branch, which would not be acceded to by theother; 
for this reason he moved that a committee be appointed to confer witha 
committee of the Senate and report to both Houses a uniform rule of pro- 
ceeding relative to the business of last session. As to his own opinion on the 
sub; he was free to declare, as his private judgment, that the business of 
the late session was at an end. 

Mr Goodhue thought the first motion the best to scttle the 8 and 
therefore hoped it would penra put. He further observed that there was a 


that were 


necessity for disc tee of three appointed to digest a plan 
for taking the use they were uate to the object. The mode 
of enumerating the inhabitants of the several States depended a good deal 
upon certain local regulations, and 5 req the ci 
local information in those who were to b: orward the bill. This, he ap- 
8 be best attained by f the committee of a member 
Mr. White thought it of no use toa t a committee to confer with a 
8 5 ittee of the te, because they ht report contrary to the sense of 
e House. 


I „p ce, as was announced 
mber. in which itis said that the Senate have post- 
poned a ene on Con oes she conda 1 
ro! ouse e 0 

proposed b 3 r establishing the seat of government of 

Mr. Page requested the gentleman last up to declare what the word “session” 
meant in this case, and observed, in reply to the gentleman from Pe: lya- 
nia [Mr. Clymer], thatif the business was to from the st: inch 
It. was left, there was no of a co: 9 
it would have gone on as a matter of course. 
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Mr. Sherman was of opinion that the business which was undecided on 
either House might proceed, but that which had passed one branch and 
before the other for concurrence ought to be taken up de novo. He said this 
iden made it perfectly consistent to appoint committee to report the unfin- 


Mr. Boudinot thought a uniform rule ought to be established between the 


question, as it 
important as a 
t States at all 


Mr. Smith of South Carolina said Peers mete ee 
related to the circumstances of Congress. It is ve 


ANA NATE the word Padan iraplied shat ail the peocestiin 
„Lawrence e WO! p e 
Legislature were to-vense at its tion and to commence cna 
whether the bod of the same Members or other- 
would concur in this opinion. 
te did not think the House ough int a co ttee to con- 
of the against 
ouse decides 
that business shall commence de novo the Senate may do the same, and there 
1 tion; but if they differ, it will be time 


‘erence. 
lvania differed from that of ad 


45 
E 


to f 
to submit all its 
to act, in some degree, 


3 6 revail in 
— Se adop mahy e Senate, and then he had no doubt but the 
practice of both es of the Legislature would be uniform, but he 
was to think it would be better to settle it in a joint committee. 
(Gales and Seaton's Debates, pp. 1084 


i January 20, 1790, the Senate adopted the following resolu- 


Resolved, That Messrs. Elisworth, Maclay, and 
confer with such committee as niay De Spins on 
oe to the ä = — now. be proceeded in as if 

ent had taken place, 

The House appointed, and the joint committee reported in favor 
of the following resolution, which was adopted by both Houses: 

paaa K mairr enad a me tit bates been: peuel Gpatty aiihar, 

ment o aS e r. 
* Seaton s Debates, pp. 974, 975, 1109-1112, 1115-1117.) 2 
The question may become of great importance. If, on the 10th 
of b F had been enacted that certain actions should 
be denounced as criminal if done during the present session of 
Co „> would such acts, if now done, subject the doer to pun- 
ishment under that enactment? If leave of absence for the balance 
of the session had been granted a Member on the 10th of last No- 
vember, would that leave be now in force? Would not the Jour- 
nals of House and Senate make the act dispunishable and terminate 
the leave of absence? 

The gentleman from Maine cites the proceedings of the Fortieth 
Congress, in which Senator Sumner moved to amend a resolution 
adj ing the first session at half 
evita by the Constitution for the commencement of the sec- 
ond session, so as to make it 12 o’clock, From the proposition of 
this amendment it is that Senator Sumner recognized that, 
in the absence of a resolution for sine die adjournment, the first 
session of the Fortieth would have continued through 
and after the first Monday in December, 1867. Is not the con- 
trary the proper deduction? If the session would not terminate 
pan of law, what need of any resolution to calm the fears 

those who were afraid that President Johnson would do some- 
thing if any appreciable time intervened between the first and 
second sessions? ‘ 

Is it not clear, that a resolution having been offered to adjourn 
at half past 11 o’clock, the Senator from Massachusetts moved 
hisamendment so that there should be no ground for argument, 
no chance for Presidential action; so that the ending of the first 
„3 ath Conroe: VEA 3h geal vont tis 

in the Forty- , convened in session, the 
resolution offered by Senator Edmunds declared that the i 
i by limitation of law at the hour fixed for the com- 


session 
mencement of the regular session. It is argued that this resolu- 


tion was to without debate, and is, therefore, to be taken 
-as not considered. May it not be better said that it was 
merely the declaration of a self-evident proposition of law that did 


not call for debate? Certainly no subtraction from its force can 
be found in the fact that the session was by resolution adjourned 
sine die ten minutes before the time when such an adjourment 
would have been effected by operation of law. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] urges that, as 
Congress met on the $th of November, it could continue its ses- 
~sion nes the following month, and that this continuous 
session d satisfy the constitutional requirement that— 
shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
be on he 8 Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a dif- 


see no 
to „ 


11 o' clock on the Monday | Am 


It might * happen that our measures ought to be influenced by 


The Declaration of Independence indicates the reason for this 
provision. The framers of that document knew by heart the 
evils of leaving the assembling of the ere department to 
be fixed as to date by the vagaries of the King. They knew the 
history of the Long Parliament. They knew the history of the 
struggle between Crown and Parliament, the summoning of to- 
day, to be followed by the angry prorogation of to-morrow. They 


ish | said to the Congress about to be called into existence: Vou must 


meet at least once in every year and the le shall know when 
to find you in session. We will fix a date. it is not a conven- 
ient one, you may substitute another, but you must make that 
substitution by the enactment of a law.” Surely this meant that 
a session of Congress should commence on the first Monday in 
every December or upon a day fixed by statutory substitution. 
The debate upon this section of the Constitution, reported by 
Madison, shows what was intended. On pages 464-467 of Madi- 
e of the Convention the following notes of debate are 
printed: 


every The public business might not meine ik: 
curred with Mr. Madison. She 


their d 5 
fixed 


2 
; 
i 
2 
2 


striking 
are * the pee interest required meeting 


© day, as the convention 


thought, on the whole, it would be best to fix the da: z 
Mr. King could not think there would bea 


en 
easily made. 
thought if the time of meeting should be fixed bya law, it 
cien and there would be no difficulty then as had 
e States in adjusting their elections to 
tohim to militate 1; 


but that an annual meeting ought to be required as essential tothe reserva- 
Th eee nts and 
ve inquisitorial 
rely long kept in a state è 
Mr. Sherman was deci for fixing the time as well as for frequent meet- 
ties will arise between the 
two Houses. 
quent meetings of Parliament were required at the 8 as 
liberty. meetings in 


an essential safeguard of 80 
nerican charters and constitu will be business enough to re- 
and the great extent and varying state of our 


bes ited by law.” 
$ ison seconded the motion, and on the 8 
P lyania, Delaware, 8 Vir; North lina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, aye—S; New „Connecticut, no—2. 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved tostrike out December” and insert “M: 


ay.” 
those 
were generally during the winter and of which in- 
. Madison seconded the motion. He preferred * Ao December be- 
cause the latter would require the trave toand from seat of govern- 
ment in the most inconvenient seasons of year. 
Mr. WILSON. winter is the most convenient season for business, 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. The summer will interfere too much with private busi- 
ness, that of almost all the probable members of the Legislature being more 
or connected with ture, 

RANDOLPH. The time is of no t moment now, as the ture 
can it. On looking into the tutions of the States he that the 
times of their elections, with which the elections of the na 1 ta- 
tives would no doubt be © suit better with ber 


Tan ENS AnA Ee SAVES OAOT OOT YANASA incommo- 
us as possible. 

On the question for May“ instead of December,“ South Carolina, Geor- 
paars ; Now Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 

elaware, 3 North Carolina—noes 8. 

Mr. RUTLEDGE. Although it is agreed on all hands that an annual meeting 
of the legislature should be made 1 int seems not to be 
free from doubt as the clause stands, On “once at least in 
every year” were inserted, nem con. 


My insistment, Mr. Chairman, is that Congress must annually 
assemble on the first Monday in December, or u some other 
day fixed by law, and then commence a session. No other propo- 
sition will satisfy constitutional requirement. Congress must as- 
semble at least once in every year on a day fixed by the Constitu- 
tion or by statute. A new session must then commence. Every 
citizen has the right to ask, When will Congress convene to con- 
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sider all the business of all the country?” And he is entitled to find 
his answer in the Constitution. My argument is that, the statute 
book being silent upon the subject, the session called by the Presi- 
dent could not be continued beyond the date fixed by the Consti- 
tution for the commencement of a session. But the question is, 
for present purposes, settled by the record. Each House deter- 
mined that it did, on the Tth of December, commence its second 
session of this Congress. It could not be thus declared without 
settling all doubt of the expiration of the first session. There can 
not be two sessions of Congress in progress at the same time. One 
is all that a patient country can bear on the same day. 
The following rule, laid down by Cushing, is in point: 
In order to determine what kind of a meeting of a legislature in this coun- 
will constitute a session, it seems necessary to consider its commence- 
ment, its p and its termination. In regard to its commencement 
there can be no doubt, when an assembly comes together at the time re- 


quired by law for the commencement of the regular session, or in pursuance 


of an executive proclamation for an extraordinary session, or in pursuance 
of closing one session 


of an adjournment by both branches for the pu) 
and commencing another, that in all these cases there is the commencement 
ofasession. (Cushing, sec. 503.) 


Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 11287) making appropriation for the diplomatic and consular 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I desire to call the attention of this body to a 
measure introduced by myself during the first session of this 
Congress, entitled “An act to provide for the erection and con- 
struction of a Federal building at Pine Bluff, Ark.” The meas- 
ure is, of course, local in its purpose, but is of vital importance to 
the Pesca affected, and I think is greatly needed by the Govern- 
ment. 

It is my purpose to call attention to some of the reasons why 
the Government should at once make an appropriation for the 
erection of this building. The bill is now before the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and while no authoritative an- 
nouncement has been made by that committee to the effect, it 
seems to be understood there is some likelihood that no bill for 
public buildings will be reported by the committee. I disclaim 
any p of opposing my views to those of the committee or 
of criticising the opinions or actions of its members. There can 
be no impropriety, however, in my suggesting that in this period 
of progress and prosperity Iam unable to see why the improve- 
ments already begun by the Government should not be speedily 
completed. In zay event I hope, when the committee does see fit 
to report its bill, that a liberal appropriation will be made for the 
construction of a building at Pine Bluff. 

BOME OF THE REASONS WHY PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE FOR THE EREC- 
TION OF THIS BUILDING AT ONCE. 

First, the post-office business at Pine Bluff and the convenience 
of the public in regard to the same not only justify an appro- 
priation, but make it absolutely necessary. 

The post-office at present is conducted in a building leased for 
five years at an annual expense of about $1,000. It is 30 by 120 
feet, and is entirely too small. The increase of business—the 
population of the city is now 20,000, having increased almost 
8,000 in the last four years—makes necessary a much larger build- 
sh Moreover, the present lease expires April 1, 1905, and it is 

e to say that the lease can rot be renewed for less than at least 
an advance of 10 per cent over the present price. 

POSTAL RECEIPTS 

are rapidly increasing at Pine Bluff. In 1900 they were a little 

over 822.000; in 1901, $26,000; in 1902, $30,000; in 1903. about 

$34,000; showing an increase from year to year, and during the 
four years mentioned a total increase of $12,000. 
MONEY ORDERS ISSUED AND PAID. 

In the years 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903 money orders were issued 
to the amount for each of said years, respectively, $69,408.27, 
$83,082.05, $37,425.29, and $120,000. The amount of money orders 
paid for these respective years is $62,704.43, $76,858.45, $88,245.56, 
and about $110,000 for the last year. This increase of business 
makes necessary also a rapid increase of employees, while the 
growth of population within the city limits during these years 
has compelled the Department to increase the carrier force from 
five to eight carriers within this time. 


SECOND, THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF PINE BLUFF 
JUSTIFIES THE APPROPRIATION, 


Situated in one of the most fertile agricultural regions in the 
world, it attracts, in addition to its large jobbing business, a great 
retail trade from the surrounding country. 

COTTON RECEIPTS. 


During each season it marks nearly 100,000 bales of cotton. 
From September, 1899, to September, 1900, the number of bales 
received was 76,480; from September, 1900, to September, 1901, 
89,394; from September, 1901, to September, 1902, 84,291; from 
September, 1902, to September, 1903, 98,558; from September, 1903, 
to . 1904, approximately, 90,000; this decrease in last 
year being due to a short crop. 

BANKS. 

The city has eight banks, carrying deposits in the gate 
amount of nearly $3,000,000 and a capital stock of about „000. 
TRANSPORTATION OF RAILROAD LINES AND RIVER AT PINE BLUFF. 

During the year 1902 the receipts of the two Eat ey railroads 
aggregated $1,182,172. The Pine Bluff and Western Railway, 
$144,000; the Pine Bluff and Arkansas River Railway, $50,000; 
the steamboats in Arkansas River, $26,000; aggregating nearly one 
and one-half million. The volume of business over these lines, as 
tothe city of Pine Bluff, has been greatly increased during the pres- 
ent year, and will probably aggregate something near $2,000,000. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

It is claimed that this city is the second largest lumber manu- 
facturing point in the United States. TheSawyer-Austin Lumber 
Company, with a capacity of 175,000 feet daily, and employing 
600 men; the Bluff City Lumber Company, with a capacity of 
125,000 feet daily, employing 375 laborers, and with branches 
at other points having a capacity of 150,000 feet daily, are fair 
illustrations of the importance to which this industry has at- 
tained at Pine Bluff. 

WHOLESALE HOUSES 
to the number of about fifty, engaged in divers mercantile and 
nesta enterprises, give employment to a large number of 
rers. 

The Cotton Belt Railroad shops furnish employment for at least 
600 men. Good wagon roads piercing the surrounding country 
and ing through the neighboring counties of Lonoke, Arkan- 
sas, Lincoln, Cleveland, and Grant, give easy access from these 
communities to the city, and combine with other conditions to 
make Pine Bluff a prosperous and enterprising city, 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


are gratifying. During the year ending June, 1903, there were 
4,102 pupils attending the public schools, and of this number 2,070 
were whites, and the remainder, 2,032, were colored. 


THE BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS 


isa department of the University of Arkansas. It was established 
by an act of the general assembly of the State of Arkansas in 
1873, and has been continuously in operation eversince. This is 
one of the most interesting features of the educational system of 
the State. There are courses arranged for those who wish to be- 
come artisans, but the prime is to prepare negro teachers 
for service in the schools of the State. The tuition is free to all 
who are residents of the State. The school . comprises a 
tract of 20 acres of level ground in the suburbs of Pine Bluff, 
a large school building, a dormitory for girls, and mechanical 
shops containing complete equipments. The valuation of this 
property is about $100,000. 

In the academic department negro teachers are employed, and 
in the mechanical two white instructors are 9 

The young women are taught dressmaking and typewriting. 
The institution is supported by direct appropriation by the Arkan- 
sas legislature and from the Morrill fund. The annual average 
enrollment of pupils is 210. The white citizens of Pine Bluff give 
homes and employment to all students whodesirethem. This in- 
stitution is conducted on an economical basis, is governed by the 
same board of trustees which govern the University of Arkansas 
and has the indorsement and active support of the white people 
of the community and of the State. Thus for many years at thi 
point there has been maintained, at the expense of the white peo- 
ple, a school for the benefit of the colored race, a school in many 
cio similar to the Tuskegee Institute. 

he city has a ulation of about 20,000 inhabitants, 7 fine 
school buildings, 24 churches, 2 public parks, and a complete street 
electric railway system, is rapidly increasing in wealth and 
ulation, and bids fair to become one of the most important inland 
commercial cities in the South. 

Third, the State of Arkansas, compared with other States, has 
not a fair share of Federal buildings. The present population of 
the State is estimated at 1,500,000. Its growth and development 
during the last ten years has been a source of wonder and gratifi- 
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cation to its own people. Rich in tural and horticultural 
ucts, with vast quantities of undeveloped minerals stored in 
hills, the State faces a future bright with promise and with 
hope. Pine Bluff is situated in the geographical center, and is 
the second city in size and importance in the State. 
FOURTH, THE GOVERNMENT 
LEGISLATION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THIS BUILDIN! 


By act of the Fifty-seventh Congress $7,000 was appropriated 
for the epee ss pontang g a site whereon to locate a Federal 

ildi 5 Pine Bluff. 

The site has been selected, the purchase made. The deed was 
executed to the Government on the 12th day of January, 1903, to 
a site which is convenient to both the business and residence pop- 
ulation of the town. It may be urged that the question as to 
whether the Government shall erect a Federal building at Pine 
Bluff has already been determined by action of Congress. It 
merely remains to be seen when the Government will proceed 
with this work and how much it will appropriate to construct the 


This bill carries an appropriation of $100,000, which, in my 

dgment, will provide for the construction of a building sufficient 
In size and in appointments to comply with the demands of the 
community. I earnestly urge the propriety of immediate action 
on this measure. The cause is meritorious, and I am confident 
that the sense of fairness and the spirit of progress which actu- 
ates this body will cause this appropriation to be made at as early 
a date as may be practicable. 


Service-Pension Bill—The Country’s Debt to the Veterans—No 
Retrenchment in Payment of Pensions, 


SPEECH 
HON. IRA E. RIDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 3, 1904. 
appro’ for the 
V 

Mr. RIDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the son of a veteran I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the service-pension bill, No tongue can tell, 
no mind can measure, no statesman foresee the ultimate results 
of the greatest war the world has ever known. That fearful in- 
ternecine strife marked an epoch in the working out not only of 
the destiny of this nation, but of mankind as 5 While we of 
another tion read of the bloody battles of Antietam, Get- 
tysburg, out Mountain, Missionary Ridge, the march to the 
sea, the capture of Richmond, the surrender of A) ttox, and 

ory in the naval and military genius of McCl Hancock, 

and Grant, we must not forget the thousands who made 
possible the victories achieved. The scenes of carnage in South 
and North are consecrated by the blood of martyrs in the cause 
of human freedom. To the survivors of that war we owe a debt 
of gratitude which we can never repay, — 5 ‘ 

There should be no mean, carping spirit manifest itself in the 
matter of pension claims. Let us retrench and economize in any 
other direction, but never let us be guilty of base ingratitude 
toward those who have made this country all that it is to-day. 
Best, grandest, and noblest in all the world, with a magnificent 
domain stretching from the Great Lakes to the tropic sun, with 
happy homes, with great industries, with mighty cities that rival 
and excel the cities of the Old World, and more than that, witha 

ple perfectly united, knowing no North, no South, no East, no 
Westone great land of freemen—and no enemy, however power- 
ful, within our boundaries or without can or ever will overthrow 
it. The egis of Him who holds the reins of government over all 
peoples hovers over us. His guiding hand will lead us on until 
our destiny shall have been 8 

We read much nowadays of America's invasion of England, Ger- 
many, France, Japan, and China, of our commercial supremacy, 
of the growth and influence of American ideas, and we glory in 
the power of our country; but let not the glamour of aggrandize- 
ment make us forget what we owe and is rightfully due to those 
who saved the nation’s life. k 

The service-pension bill advocated by the national pension com- 
mittee of the 8 Army of the Republic, now before Congress, 

roposes to place on the pension rolls all those who served ninety 
ace and were honorably discharged and the widows of all such at 
the rate of 812 per month. The amount of good this measure will 
do toa great number of men and women who are now getting less 
than $12 per month or nothing at all is beyond calculation. 


matic and consu- 
1905. 


HAS ALREADY COMMITTED ITSELF BY PRIOR | A: 
G, 
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Taking up the pension roll under the old law first, the rt of 
the of Pensions for 1903 shows that Sistemas the 
following invalids on the rolls, with rates— 


3 
2 


B. IS. KB. 


half 
When we consider the act of June: 27, 1890, the good to be 
effected by the enactment of the new law is still more marked. 
The invalids on the roll under that law are rated as follows: 


There are 157,255 widows on the roll under this act at $8 per 
month, and two at $10, with but 4,599 at $12. Consequently the 
passage of the service- ion act will increase the pensions of 
75,000 invalids under act from 50 to 100 per cent, and it will 
live an addition of $4 amonth, or 50 cent more, to the 157,255 
widows who are now on the rolls at $8 per month. 

From 175,000 to 225,000 veterans, in addition, are eligible, or 
soon will be, if they can convince the Pension Bureau of the 
merit of their claims. All of these, without further application, 
will be placed, as they deservedly should be, on the rolls. What 
if it should cost $25,000,000 or more; it is a meritorious measure, 
worthy of every patriotic Member’s indorsement. Constantly 
appeals are made for the introduction of bills for expediting 

i The examinations, delays, calls for more evidence, only 
bring misery to those who deserve the nation’s care. No woman 
whose husband was wounded, disabled, or died in the cause, no 
man who ever marched under Old Glory with honor, should ap- 
peal to the heart of the nation in vain. 

Destitution speaks more ently in its very silence than the 
oratory of the most rhetorical and polished scholar. From all 
over this land come cries for help from those who answered the 
call when help was needed. The Grand Army of the Republic has 
urged the enactment of this measure, Shall we heed it or coldly 
calculate the cost and reject it? No amount of money can ever 
repay the debt of gratitude we owe. Pay it in part, and in other 
directions economize. The sons of veterans, the veterans them- 
selves, and all men who loves their country should bend every en- 
ergy to secure the passage of this act. 

Its justice must appeal tous. Though long delayed, let us act 


now— 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD B. VREELAND, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 24, 1904, 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Taon anA RATP onl eee ee SS CE DO appro- 
. na val service for the fiscal year ending ‘une 30, 103 and 
‘or other purposes— 


Mr. VREELAND said: 

Mr. Cuarrman; I move to strike out the last three words. I 
think it is fair that the Committee of the Whole House shall 
understand from the members of the Naval Committee who ex- 
amined this subject, and who have acted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the officials of the Government charged with that duty, 
just what itis we intend to do under the item now under con- 
sideration. Here is an item appropriating some $800,900 for coal- 
ing stations, for dry docks, for wharves, for preliminary work in 
the Philippine Islands. Notwithstanding the criticism of my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Garyes] and other naval experts on 
that side of the House who have gone down to the sea in skips, 


I desire to say that the Navy Department of this Government, 
the War Department, all of the trained experts employed by 
this Government to determine a proper place for a naval station 
in the Philippine Islands, haye, without exception, declared in 
favor of a naval station at Olongapo. onSubig Bay. Nor will the 
Government suffer much in erring the site for a naval 
Kaon 2 Cavite on Manila Bay to the proposed location on 
ig Bay. j 

The floating dock, the machinery of the coal docks, nearly all 
of the expense that we have laid out in Manila, we are informed 
by naval officials, can be readily moved to the new station at 
Subig Bay. We aresimply voicing in this bill the unanimous re- 
port of every naval officer and every expert who has examined 
the subject. The estimates made by the Navy Department and 
given to the Committee on Naval Affairs by the Secretary of 
the Navy show that a naval station suitable for the purposes 
of the United States can be had at an expense of about 80, 000.000. 
This would provide for a dry dock suitable for docking battle 
ships, and would provide for a complete navy-yard, shops, ma- 
chinery, and tools, where all necessary repairs could be made to 
vessels of the United States. This appropriation, then, is for the 
preliminary work of making a suitable navy-yard and naval sta- 
tion at Olangapo, on Subig Bay, in the Philippine Islands. Icon- 
sider it one of the most important items in this entire naval bud- 
get. From the testimony of Admiral Dewey and other high offi- 
cers of the Navy who have appeared before the committee, we 
learned that the Army and Navy of the United States would be 
entirely unable to sustain themselves in the Philippine Islands in 
case of war without a fortified naval station. 

The ion has been raised by our friends on the other side as 
to whether we should build a naval station at all in the Philippine 
Islands. They voted recently, in the fortification bill, against 
fortifying such a station in the Philippine Islands. They com- 

lain that we are unwilling to say what our intentions are in the 
Phili ine Islands. They complain that they are unwilling to 
expend any money for a station there until we tell them whether 
we propose to permanently remain in those islands. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that our Democratic friends can find a better 
answer to that question in the platform of the last Democratic 
national convention and in the answer of the American people at 
the last national election. In 1900 the Democratic party, in con- 
vention assembled, declared that the question of retaining the 
Philippines should be the ount issue before the American 
ple. In so far as they could doit, they made it the paramount 
issue before the American people. They went before the people 
in that election upon the ground that we should retreat from the 
Philippines—that we should either leave them a helpless wreck, 
or that we should give them back to Spain or trade them off to some 
other nation, or that we should sail away and leave them, regard- 
less of their fate and of all the expenditure of blood and treasure 
that we had made. They went before the American people u 
that proposition. I say to the gentlemen on the other side that 
they received their answer from the American pone: They re- 
ceived the auswer that we would stay in the Philippine Islands 
that we would stay there as long as our duty to humanity and the 
interests of the American people compelled us to stay there. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, even from their point of view they should 
join with us in building a naval station in the Philippines. I have 
never heard it contended by Democratic authority in any platform 
or by any Democrat upon the stump that even if we decided to 
abandon the Philippine Islands, if we should sail away and leave 
them, we should not retain there a naval station fully equipped 
for the use of vessels of the United States and for the great com- 
merce of this country which is growing up in the East. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe, on the whole, that the debate upon 
this naval budget for the coming year has been satisfactory to 
those who love their country. It has not been a partisan debate; 
it will not be, I assume, a partisan vote. Upon both sides of this 
Chamber a large majority, I hope, will cast their votes in favor of 
continuing the policy of building up the American Navy. But 
one voice so far been raised upon this side of the Chamber in 
opposition to that policy. This comes from a man who enjoys 
justly the highest respect of his colleagues upon this side, but I 
believe, sir, that he is out of line, not only with his party, in vot- 
ing against the continued increase of the American Navy, but, 
what is more important, he is out of line with the best sentiment 
of all the parties of the American people. ý 

I have taken some pains to notice press clippings from the 
papers which represent the sentiment of the e in various 
parts of the United States, not the papers which represent the 
sentiment of one party alone, but those which represent the senti- 
ment of both the great parties. So far as my observation has 
gone, nineteen out of We of these representatives of public 
Opinion di with the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] in his desire to tie up the American Navy to the 
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docks and there let it rot. I should love to see him representing 


in part the great State of Ohio at the other end of the Capitol 
[laughter and applause], but I would never advise him to go be- 
fore the loyal people of the State of Ohio upon a proposition that 
we shall stop building up the American Navy. 

What is the need of the rigs be The remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio go to the root of the matter. If he is right in his 
prophecy that an era of peace and good will has come, if he is 
right in his theory that the days of warfare have passed away, if 
he is right in his theory that the United States of America are 
able to im their will upon the other nations of the earth re- 
gardless of whether there is force behind it or not, then we not 
only do not need to further build up our Navy, but we need no 
Navy at all. š 

Why do we need a navy? I suppose, Mr. Chairman, we could 
get along without one. If we di with other nations, if the 
rights of American citizens of the United States are infringed, I 
suppose we can surrender. It is always easy to surrender. Isup- 
po we can pay money for damages to placate the possible foe. 

suppose we might turn over a slice of our territory to save our- 
selves from the wrath of those who have not ceased to build navies 
and to maintain armies. But, Mr. Chairman, none of us believes 
that the American people will consent to do these things. We 
all know that the American people are a proud people, a high- 
spirited people. We know there is no nation on earth which will 
quicker resent an insult to its flag; we know that there is no peo- 
ple on earth which will more strenuously stand for its rights 
when it is conyinced that its rights are being infri We 
know, Mr. Chairman, that no lack of tion which might 
exist would prevent the American e from resenting injuries 
to their interests or insults to their or that would prevent 
them from rushing into war should they consider that there was 
necessity for it. 

Our Democratic friends have dwelt for a day or two upon the 
statement that the Democratic party area peace party. But, Mr. 
Chairman, while they no doubt are a peace party, while the Amer- 
ican people are a peace-loving people, While they will not willingly 
take up the gage of battle if any other honorable course can be 
found, yet I believe that even the Democratic party could not 

vent the American people from rushing into war if they be- 
ieved that their interests demanded it. Isay that, because I re- 
member that when the Spanish-American war was imminent, our 
friends upon the other side were not seeking to hold back the 
United States from engaging in battle, but I remember that no 
other citizens of the United States were more urgent and strenu- 
ous in their demand that the United States should interfere in 
that conflict than were our friends upon the other side. Ire- 
member that they were so eager for war that they were unwill- 
ing to wait until he who then sat in the Presidential chair was 
able to prepare the forces of the United States for the conflict. 
And so, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that we could not depend upon 
the Democratic party to keep us out of battle in time of need. I 
should rather conclude that their years of warfare upon the ere 
us, the 
years of warfare which they have waged against each other, the 
years of warfare which the: have waged against everything which 
was upon this side had so sharpened their appetite for 
battle that they would be the first to lead us into it. 

I know the humane instincts of the gentleman from Ohio a 
Burton] and that his broad love for mankind would incline 
to the belief that danger of war had passed away; but I fear that 
when we look abroad among the nations of the earth little ground 
can be found for the belief that the United States will be safe in 
relying entirely upon the justice of its actions. 

We see two great nations already engaged in war. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that other of the great powers may be 
involved in that conflict. We have seen already in the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan the tremendous importance of sea power. 
No man can look even a year into the future and tell what posi- 
tion the United States may be obliged to assume in order to pro- 
tect its trade and to protect its policies. All of the experience of 
the past goes to show that the best guaranty we can have of peace 
with other nations, the best ranty that we can have that our 

will be , is the knowledge that the United States 
iti e justice of its cause actual visible power to 
enforce its rights. 


If we had had no navy, would war with Spain have been pre- 
vented? If we answer, ‘‘ Yes,” then that war would have been 
prevented for the reason that the American people would not dare 
to assert their rights in matters where they were vitally inter- 
ested. If we answer that the lack of a navy would not have pre- 
vented that war, and I do not believe that it would have prevented 
it, then the American people, through lack of 5 would 
have rushed into at least tem defeat and humiliation. 

But some of our friends upon other side say that they are 
in favor of a moderate navy. If it be conceded that we need a 
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navy at all, how large should it be, and what is a moderate navy: 
If we intend only to assert our rights against the second and third 
and fourth-class nations of the earth, then our Navy is already 
three or four times larger than it need to be. But if the Ameri- 


can people intend to assert their ri, 
any or all who may oppose them, an 
in my judgment we need a navy as powerful as that of any other 
nation on earth except Great Britain. We do not need a navy 
the size of that of Great Britain because her fairest and greatest 
and richest colony lies for 3,000 miles along our borders, where 
no English line-of-battle ships can protect it. It is a hostage prac- 
tically within our power which stands for peace. But, more than 
this, the trade relations which exist between the two countries, 
the community of ideas and of interests along many lines, the ties 
of language and of blood, and finally the fact that Great Britain 
has formally and repeatedly accepted the Monroe doctrine, for- 
bid the idea that we need a navy to cope with that of Great Brit- 
ain. There is no other nation that has a seacoast upon which is 
so many billion dollars’ worth of property, upon which so many 
t cities. with their inhabitants and wi the wealthin them, 
ie scattered along its seacoast exposed to the attacks of the enemy 
as the people of the United States. 

We are told by those who know that these cities can not be en- 
tirely protected by seacoast defenses or by mines. The best system 
of defense might easily be that which would strike a powerful 
blow, perhaps thousands of miles away from our coast and upon 
the coast and at the cities of our enemy. Not only that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but the United States has voluntarily taken upon itself du- 
ties and burdens which require it to maintain a formidable navy. 
The people of the United States many years ago promulgated the 
Monroe doctrine. It is not a Republican doctrine. It is not a 
Democratic doctrine. It is the settled and established policy of 
the people of these United States, and that policy requires that we 

prevent, by force of arms if necessary, the lodgment upon 
the shores of this continent, or the continent of South America. 
of any foreign power; that we shall prevent, by force of arms if 
necessary, the increase of the interest of foreign powers in the 
governments or the territories upon this continent. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been said, and it seems to me it has been truly said, 
that the Monroe doctrine is just as strong as the battle ships of 
the United States that are built to defend it. [Applause.] 

The Monroe doctrine is not international law. It is the mere 
assertion by the United States of a policy which it deems for its 
best interests. It is not a moral question; it is purely a question 
of national self-interest. Any other nation, if it thinks its inter- 
ests lie in that direction, has a right to disregard it; but before 
doing so it would doubtless carefully examine the naval register 
of the United States. We all remember that while this nation 
was in the throes of civil war a foreign nation sought to set up a 
monarchy in Mexico in contravention of the Monroe doctrine. 
We remember that they discontinued their efforts upon the invi- 
tation of our Government, not because they were convinced of 
the justice of our contention, but because hundreds of thousands 
of hardy veterans stood armed and equipped ready to enforce our 


d 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] asks what nation is 
challenging the Monroe doctrine. At present, none. No nation 
will challenge it so long as the United States is prepared upon the 
sea to make that challenge result in such an outlay of blood and 
treasure as would outweigh any probableadvantages growing from 
the colonization of South America. Every portion of the earth’s 
surface not inhabited by nations capable of defending themselves 
is the scene of exploitation, colonization, and division except South 
and Central America. Africa has been divided up among the 
earth-hungry nations of Europe. The probability at present 
seems to be that a similar fate awaits Asia. If such result does 
not follow it will be solely because force is set off against force 
and not because of any principles of right and justice. Japan has 
a Monroe policy relating to en and Korea, which it con- 
siders essential to its national existence, but the maintenance of 
that policy to-day depends entirely upon the strength of its fleets 
and armies. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the wealth, the number, the re- 
sources, and energy of the people of the United States are impor- 
tant factors to be considered by the nation that proposed to en- 
gage in conflict with us. We consider that our isolated position 
renders the maintenance of a large standing army unnecessary. 
We have ig) dose neighbors lying adjacent to our borders 
able to invade our territory at a moment’s notice. Given the 
modest body of regulars which we maintain as a first line of de- 
fense, together with perfected plans for rapidly organizing and 
equipping the millions of militia and volunteers who would re- 
spond to their country’s call, and we may feel fairly secure against 
any invasion of our shores. But for the purposes of maintaining 
the Monroe doctrine or the foreign policies and interests of the 


hts when necessary against 
I believe that they do, then 


United States our 80,000,000 of people. with wealth and energy 
and resources sufficient to build and equip a thousand battle ships, 
would stand helpless upon our shores while the honor and inter- 
ests of the United States would depend upon our war ships which 
were built and equipped and ready to engage the enemy. It 
seems probable that in future wars the command of the sea, and 
all the tremendous advantage which goes with it, will be deter- 
mined in the first thirty days of conflict. The wars of the future 
will not wait three or four years for us to build and equip battle 


ships. 

Mr. Chairman, what is there in our history which leads gentle- 
men to say that the possession of a navy is likely to tempt us into 
unnecessary war? Do they mean that we must keep our forces 
so weak that we shall not dare assert our rights and protect our 
interests? Never in our history, perhaps with the exception of 
the Mexican war, have our people entered upon a war of conquest 
or aggression, and that was a war brought on by the slave power 
to furnish room for the extension of slavery to offset the growing 
forces of freedom. At the close of the civil war the United States 
was eqnipped with overwhelming power to cope with any other 
nation either on land or sea. We had armed and equipped and 
ready for service a million and a half seasoned veterans of Grant’s 
army. Our ironclads, invented during that war, had rendered 
worthless the wooden navies of the world. During that war the 
just and deep resentment of the people of the United States had 
been aro agai Great Britain, because it had violated the 
laws of neutrality in permitting Confederate cruisers like the 
Alabama to be built and equipped in its shipyards. Our people 
were hardened by four years of warfare and fiushed with victory, 
and yet, under these exceptional circumstances, the American 
people preferred the paths of to those of war and set an 
example to the nations of the world by entering into almost the 
first great arbitration tribunal for the settlement of differences, 
out of which came the Geneva award. 

The gentlemen who assert that the possession of a strong navy 
will tempt the American people into an unnecessary war will find 
nothing in our temperament or history to justify their contention. 
Some gentlemen profess to be in favor of having a strong navy, 
but object that we are building it too fast. Their voices are for 
a navy, but their votes are against it. We commenced building 
the new Navy in 1883. We have now completed eleyen battle 
ships of the first class; that is about one in two years. We have 
about twenty-two ships of the line, or an average of one a year. 
Certainly this record does not invite the criticism that we are 
building too fast; rather the contrary. Comparison is made of 
the number of ships we are building at the present time with 
those being built by other naval powers, showing that we are 
building more than France or Germany. But this is an unfair 
comparison, because gentlemen well know that our shipbuildin 
for a few years past has been congested; that ships which shoul 
have been finished years ago are still in the shipyards. For ex- 
ample, the battle ship Ohio should have been finished, according 
to contract, in 1901, but is still only 85 per cent completed. 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen contend here that we should 
discontinue spending money for a navy and for the fortifications 
of our coasts in order that we may pe more money in local im- 
provements. Ina government such as ours the tendency is al- 
ways to neglect purely national interests in order to take care of 
those which are | and personal. Never in our history have 
we approached a war for which we were prepared. The reasons 
for this are evident. All measures for the expenditure of money 
must originatein this House. The Members of this House repre- 
sent directly Congressional districts, upon whose favor they must 
depend for continued service in this body. The Member who can 
secure a public building for his district or have some river dredged 
for purposes of supposed navigation advertises the fact to all the 
people of his district that he is an active and influential Repre- 
sentative. In the ordinary parlance he is doing something for 
his district.” 

Expenditures along this line count for the political benefit and 
personal aggrandizement of the Member, whereas a greater amount 
of work put in for the 8 of purely national objects like 
the upbuilding of the Navy may attract little attention in his dis- 
trict. The tendency always is, therefore, to push the expendi- 
ture of public money along a hundred lines which are supposed to 
confer some local benefit rather than along lines which are wholly 
national in their benefits. Itis creditable to the Members of this 
House on both sides of the Chamber that they have steadily ad- 
hered to the policy of building a navy which shall properly repre- 
sent the power and greatness of the United States upon the seas. 
I am unwilling to believe, Mr. Chairman, that any pressure for 
local benefits will induce Congress to depart from that policy. 


[Applause. ] 
Economy in public expenditures is always commendable, but 


let us not apply it to those projects which concern the safety and 
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welfare of the whole nation. Let us economize anywhere rather 
than in our Navy, which represents the power of our country in 
its intercourse with foreign nations. 

Some slighting remarks have been made during this debate 
about the United States as a world power. The able leader of the 
minority has talked about the United States going up and down 
the world a world-powering.“ Some gentlemen seem to lon 
to return to the condition we were in seventy-five or a hund 
years ago, when the energies of our people were entirely absorbed 
in developing our own country and we had little interest in the 
affairs of other countries. But the gentlemen might as well wish 
that they could be children again. e United States has simply 
2 to manhood. It stands a Colossus, with ever-widening in- 

uence among the nations of the earth. It is first in agriculture 
and first in mining. In the value of its manufactured products 
it exceeds any other three nations. The value of the products of 
its mills and factories and farms exported to all parts of the 
earth exceed those of any other nation. We have grown beyond 
the pons where the energies of our citizens can be confined to 
the development of our own country and supplying the needs of 
our own citizens. In the days of the fathers, to have crossed the 
ocean was the event of a lifetime, and Europe was another world. 
In these days of steam and electricity a drop of a point in the 
stock market of New York is reflected in an hour in London and 
Paris and Berlin. 

While adhering to the policy of protecting our home market, 
we are competitors for the markets of the world; our interests lie 
„ the globe where human wants are to be su 
plied. ese are the conditions which have made us a world 
power. And the opaty Aoa genius of our people are such that 
our interest in the 


applause. ] ~ 


Commodore John Barry. 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISOOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 12, 1904, 
On the bill (H. R. 62) for the erection of a monument to the f Com- 
e E Ad modore Jonn Barry. mae E to 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Rather late in the second session of the last 
Con I introduced a bill providing for the erection in the city 
of Washington, at an expense not to exceed $50,000, of a monu- 
ment in honor of John Barry, on which shall be placed the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

Erected to the memory of John Barry, father of the American Navy. 

No action having been taken on it, I reintroduced it at the 
opening of the extraordinary session of this It was re- 
ferred tothe Library Committee, the chairman of which 
me to submit a statement of the facts which in my judgment would 
justify Congress in providing for the erection of this monument 
with this significant i 


t inscription. I have therefore prepared for | th 


submission to the committee and the House a brief sketch of his 
life and services, composed principally of extracts from official 
and public records and statements made by his illustrious con- 
temporaries, and have supplemented this with my own conclusions 
2 reasons why this bill should at this time receive favorable 
on. 

The life and 1 0 of oe * es ore a I te 

triot were not rly brought notice of our e 
ae historians And publiciats until Mr. Martin I. J. Grin, of 


of the world will increase from year to G 


„ons 


phy, 
or the 


try necessaril 
the preparation of this work, he is entitled to the 
only of Barry’s admirers, but of all Americans who believe in 
paying a just tribute to the illustrious founders and defenders of 
the Republic. I freely acknowledge my obligation to him for the 
facts and references contained in his book, on which I have drawn 
liberally and verified in most instances. 

Isaac Bailey, in his American Naval Biography, published in 
1815, only twelve years after Barry’s death, gives following 
statement of his early life: 

. of Wexford, in the Kingdom of 
Treland, in the year 1745. His father wasa ighly respectable farmer, under 

hose roof he received the first impressions of that in: ousness and that 
igh-toned magnanimity which were conspicuous attributes of his character. 
n 


tage a) uisition ers Possessed of a 
— hf ep bo mind, he was enab: with indefatigable industry, to ac- 
quire a good practical education. In fourteenth fifteenth year of 
ee ae ee termined to 

e country o adoption. 

In his new situation he was not N without em . 
himself diligently to his profession; in ort time his nautical 
skill, the steadiness of his habits, 


new direction to 

He could not but feel a deep 

he should act, as 

crisis when 

with her 8 and L but men struggling for 

Delf Meri would have deemed resistance folly, it became important to 

select officers whose valor and discretion, w and skill could 

give the utmost efficiency eans of defense and annoy- 

JFC 
pease the first nu val commissions. 

He seems to have been ambitious and capable from the start, for 
in the year 1766, when only 21 years of age, he was captain of the 
schooner Barbadoes, engaged in trade between Philad elphia and 
the Barbadoes Islands. The clearance records show that he con- 
eich a babay Rossy eet Pon 106 8 ‘a 
spectively of the 77 , the Frugality, 
and the ,and on December 21, 1774, he sailed from Phila- 
delphia for Bri England, as master of the Black Prince, and 
returned October 13, 1775, in command of the same vessel. She 
was one of the finest merchan 


down the Delaware, and on the 7th 
of April fell in with the Edward, a tender of the man-of-war Liv- 
erpool. An engagement took place, which he describes as follows: 


two more, e shattered her in a terrible manner, as you will see. 
and wounded several of her crew. cular 


I bhaye happiness to acquaint you that all our people behaved with much 
co! (Penna. Gazette, Apr. 17, 1776.) = 

Of this victory John Adams said: 

We begin to make some little figure here in the navy way. Captain 
— ELOR OSTR in a sixteen-gun ie ek Gh Re no oe the 
Roebuck man-of-war in laware River, and he got wizhout the 
capes fell in with a tender to the Liverpool man-of-war and took 


01 0 
number ts Suit ICAT Mag., Mine 109 e 
Preble, in his Origin of the Flag (2d ed., p. 242), says: 


This Lexington of the seas, theref occupies the position in our naval 
annals that the Le: from S derived her name does fram bay 
ing the arena of the first conflict of the colonies with England. * * * 
She was the first vessel that bore the continental flag to victory on the 
ocean. 


Bailey, in his Naval Biography, page 157, says: 
Ke first continental vessel of war that sailed from 


e port of ving args e DE AAN mon 
latter part of the same year, transferred to the Effingham, one of three large 
tes built in Phila In the eventful winter of that year, the navi- 


gation of the Delaware being im by ice and all naval eny ment 
ed, his bold and STOMA okie ee. 8 
his country’s cause that he volunteered his services in the army and served 
with ed C tho 
took place in the i 


opera’ vicinity of Trenton. 
When the British obtained command of the city and forts ou the river in 
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the frigates were |: near Whitehill, Co: 


While 

a project which for boldness of design and 
„if equaled, during 3 

1 y means of small boats properly armed, whic 

stationed to the enemy, 


the river. He arrived opposite the city before the enemy or citizens had an 
intimation of their movement. Ina sat lee was ponte i z 


was 
wona of the enterprising spirit which conceived it. They not only suc- 
ceeded in intercepting supplies of provisions from the surroun country, 
but captured several vessels loaded with military munitions valuable 
stores for the British officers. 
General Washington always spoke with great satisfaction of this enter- 
ise and those concerned in it; indeed, he gavea public expression of thanks 
the commodore and his officers. 


Barry continued in command of the Lexington to render active 
service in the vicinity of Delaware Bay, 3 British sup- 
plies and 8 American commerce and interests, until he 
Was appointed by the marine committee to take command of the 
Effingham in the autumn of 1776. It may be mentioned here that 
he was the seventh captain named, While John Paul Jones was 
the eighteenth. Bailey's Naval Biography, page 157, says: 


his country’s cause that he 
, and served with distin, ed reputa- 
tion as aid-de-camp to General er in the impo: t operations 


which took place in the vicinity of Trenton. 


During the year 1777 he was senior commander of the Ameri- 
can Navy at Philadelphia, and for some time Perne the cap- 
ture of that city by the enemy. In October of that year he re- 

mlsed a British squadron in 5 up the Delaware, but 
ter on the British captured Philadelphia and Barry was directed 
by the marine board to sink the Effingham in the upper Delaware. 

He was then shipless, but not inactive. The battle of the kegs 
was the result of his resourceful and inventive mind. His idea 
was to float buoys filled with powder and other explosive ma- 
terials down the river, and by striking against the enemy’s ships 
he hoped to destroy them. The project resulted in more amuse- 
ment than damage. But the idea was original and has been de- 
veloped into the modern destructive torpedo. 

While bottled in the upper Delaware, with only some rowboats 
for a navy, he suggested a plan to harass the enemy below Phila- 
delphia, which is referred to in a letter from the council to the 
navy board of February 7, 1778, in the following language: 


It has been su ed that it is practicable to annoy the enemy in the river 
below Philadelphia with barges called“ boats,“ Aspi of ae 
in this way has discovered itself in Captain party ant other officers of the 
continental navy, and other persons, particularly in the Delaware. 


Barry led an attack, which is described in Abbott’s Naval 
History of the United States, pages 142, 143, and 144, as follows: 


In February, 1778, the Delaware, along the water front of Philadelphia, was 
the scens of some dashing work by American sailors under the command of 
Capt John B This officer was in command of the Effingham, one of the 
vessels which been trapped in the Delaware by the unexpected 
of Philadelphia by the British. The inactivity of the vessels, which 
refuge at tehall, was a sore disappointment to Barry, who longed 
excitement and dangers of actual battle. With the British in force at Phila- 
delphia, it was TVT 
Buß Barry rightly thought that what could not be done with a heavy ship 
might be done with a few light boats. > : 

hiladelphia was then crowded with British troops. The soldiers were all 
provided with money, and, finding themselves quartered in a city for the 
winter, led a life of continual gayety. The great accession to the population 
of the town made it necessary to w upon the coun’ far and near for 
provisions, and boats were continually plying the ware, carrying 
provisions to the city. To intercept some of these boats and to give the 
merry British officers a taste of starvation was Barry’s plan. 

Accordingly four boats were manned with well-armed crews and with 
muffied oars set out on a dark night to patrol the river. Philadelphia was 
reached and the expedition was almost past the city when the sentries on 
one of the British men-of-war gave the alarm. A few scattering shots were 
fired from the shore, but the fackies bent to their oars, and the boats were 
soon lost to sight in the darkness. When day broke Barry was fardown the 


river. 

Opposite the little post held by the American 3 and called Fort Penn. 
Barry spied a largo schooner, mounting ten and flying the British flag. 
With ber were four t rt ships loaded with Seria LOF the enemy's 
forces. Though the sun had risen and it was broad day, Barry su ed in 
running his boats alongside the schooner, and before the British > 
the presence of an S the bluejackets were clambering over the rail, 
cutlass and pistol in hand. There was no resistance. The astonished Eng- 
lishmen threw down their arms and rushed below. The victorious Ameri- 
cans battened down the hatches, ordered the four transports to surrender on 
pain of being fired into, and triumphantly carried all five prizes to the piers 
of Fort Penn. There the hatches were removed and, the Yankee sailors be- 
ing drawn up in line, Barry ordered the prisoners to come on deck. When 
all appeared it was found that the Yankees had bagged one major, two cap- 
tains, three lieutenants, ten soldiers, and about a hundred ors and ma- 
rie, a very respectable haul for a party of not more than thirty American 

ors. 

Barry’s conduct in this enterprise won for him the ađmiration of friend 
and fce alike. Sir William Howe, then commander in chief of the British 
forces in America, offered the American 20,000 guineas and the com- 
mand of a British frigate if he would desert the service of the United States. 

command of the whole British fleet,” wrote Barry in 


tion 


Not the value an 
reply, “can seduce me from the cause of my 


In the Army Correspondence of John Laurens, ina letter to his 


father, Henry Laurens, President of the Congress, dated March 
9, 1778, page 140, he says: 

You will be informed of Captain s success with two or three armed 
boats on the Delaware. Two transports loaded with fo: one of them 
moun six 4-pounders, attended by a schooner mounting ht 4-pounders 
and four howitzers, fell into his hands by his gallantry and 


Of this Washington said (Sparks’s Writings of Washington, vol. 


5, p. 271): 

The exploit was considered highly creditable to Captain Barry, on account 
of the en 7 and daring he ed pa in down the river when it 
was full of the enemy's shipping and small 


And Washington wrote Barry as follows: 
I have received your favor of the 9th instant, and congratulate you on the 


success which has cro go gallantry and address in the late attack 
upon the enemy’s ships. Although circumstances have prevented you 
reaping the fall 


benefit of your u ere is ample ln 
the degree of glory which Bs haven 8 5 eter aes 

Frost, in his Naval Biography, said: 

For boldness of design and dexterity of execution it was not surpassed, 
equaled, during the i sig 2 airs 5 

Nine days later Barry, with four small boats, captured two of 
the enemy’s transport ships, one mounting six 4-pounders, the 
other two swivels; also a schooner with eight 4-pounders, twelve 
4-pound howitzers, and thirty-two men. 

the fall of 1778 Captain was ordered to take command 

of the Raleigh, from which Capt. Thomas pegs was re- 
lieved, and on September 25 of that year he sailed for Boston 
and was very soon thereafter engaged by a superior force of the 
enemy. The battle is briefly described in the Army Co md- 
ence of John Laurens (p. 232), in a letter to his father dated 
October 13, 1778, as follows: 


General Greene, who arrived in cam: 


„gives us an account of 
Captain Barry’s ha 


p yesterda: 

ving lost his frigate two days after hesailed from Boston. 
He engaged a British &. frigate, and had fought her with his usual bray- 
ery and great prospect of success, his men and officers being sworn not to 
e con but 
as vel 
* ee 5 pia —_ avoided 5 his 

ip on shore at Seal Island and keeping up a 

four which he bro 


tout his boats and 
some He made his escape with eigh 
for themselves by landing. Ten who 
since: one, an Englishman, remained on 
which put to the ship in order to destroy her, by which means she was 
saved, and enemy got her off. 

But the loss of the Raleigh apparently did not lessen his rep- 
utation with the Continental Congress, for that body, then pro- 
jecting an expedition against East Florida, appointed him to take 
chief command of the Navy, in a resolution passed November 10, 
1778, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That Capt. John Barry be, and is hereby, directed to take com- 
mand of all armed vessels employed on the intended expedition, subject to 
the order of the commander-in-chief in the Southern ent, and that 

commission continue in force until the expiration of the intended inva- 
sion of the province of East Florida, or till the further order of Congress; 
T 

e e e ment o: 
proceed with them to Charleston, in South Carolina. 7 

Congress having changed its plans, and this expedition having 
been abandoned, Barry went to sea in command of the privateer 
brig. the Delaware, and continued to harass the enemy’s com- 
merce until the summer of 1780, when he was directed to repair 
to Portsmouth, N. H., and supervise the construction of the 
America. Afterwards, in the same year, he was assigned to the 
command of the Alliance, the finest and fastest ship in the Con 
tinental service. 5 

On February 11, 1781, Barry sailed from Boston for France. 
On board were Col, John Laurens, as special commissioner; 
Thomas Paine, and distinguished Europeans, active friends of the 
American cause. On that voyage he captured a British schooner, 
the Alert, and took her to L’Orient. 

On March 29, 1781, the Alliance sailed for home, and early in 
the passage captured the Mars, the Minerva, the Snow, and other 
British war vessels, and on May 28 she met two ships of the 
enemy. An engagement followed, which is in Bailey’s Naval 
Biography, page 161, thus graphically described: 

On the preceding day two sail were discovered on the weather bow, stand- 
ing for the Alliance; spprosching near enough to be insight during the 
night tbey hauled to the wind and stood on the same course the frigate. 

At daylight on the 29th it became quite calm; at sunrise the American col- 
ors were displayed on board the Alliance; the drum beat to quarters. The 
st sails were discovered to bea ship and a brig the Bri 
meN and having by meansof their sweeps got ap ny Core the 
respectively hailed; when it appeared that the ship was His Britannic Ma. 
esty’s ship of vat 3 Sepan Edwards, — i 
thirty an Tr esco @ brig Trepasa 
dore 1 them to 8 their colors, which, peng refused, the can- 
no! immediately began; the Alliance, from want of wind, was like a 
log upon the water; while the enemy, by means of their sweeps, could select 
their position; they are ai kept on the gar and athwart the stern 
of the Alliance, £o that but few guns could brought to bear upon them. 
About 2 o'clock the commodore was wounded in the left shoulder by a grape- 
shot. Though his wound was and excessively painful, he re: 
aie de ee en the loss of blood obliged him to be car - 

e COC. . - 

Shortly after the colors of the Alliance were shot away, and this happen- 

ing in the interval of loading her guns, the enemy concluded they had beon 


ished the fire 
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struck, they manned the shrouds and huzzaed. The American flag was soon 
ho neat Či and the renewal of the fire from the Alliance sent the enemy 
to their quarters. A little wind fortunately sprin. up, the broadside of 
the 8 brought to bear upon the enemy. It did great execution, and 
at g; p. m. they both struck their colors. When Captain Edwards was con- 
ducted to the commodore, who was then confined in the cabin, he presented 
his sword, which was immediately returned to him as a testimonial of the 
high opinion entertained of his bravery, the commodore observing at the 
mas noe that he richly merited it, and that his king ought to give him a 

r ship.” 


Soon after the commodore was wounded and left the deck one of his lieu- 


spirit was 

4, 

into them, and they one and all resolved to “stick by him,” As soon as his 
wound was dressed, he insisted on being carried on deck; but before he 
reached it the enemy had struck. The Alliance had eleven killed and twenty- 
one wounded, among the latter seyeral of her officers; her rigging and spars 
much shattered, severely damaged in her hull. Theenemy had thesame 
number killed and thirty wounded. We have been led into the detail of this 
victory, as it was considered at the time of its achievement a most brilliant 
exploit and an unequivocal evidence of the unconquerable firmness and in- 
trepidity of the victor. 

In a letter from William Vernon to John Adams, dated April 
26, 1782, he said: 

You have long since known that the American Navy is reduced to two 
ships only, viz, the Alliance, John Barry, commander, now in France, and 
the Deane, Samuel Nicholson, commander, that sailed on a cruise about 
seven weeks past to the southward; no intelligence from her since her de- 
parture. 


Robert Morris, who had principal charge of naval matters, 
wrote Barry on September 21, 1781, as follows: 

John Brown, esq., who is the bearer of this letter, is charged by me in 
consequence of three several acts of Con of which copies are 
with the care of sending to sea the frigates Alliance and ne. You w 
therefore exert yourself to assist him to the utmost of your power. When 
these shipsare ready you will proceed to sea. e oaks both under 
command, the captain of the Deane being instructed to obey your orders; 
wherefore you had best to furnish him a copy of these instructions, giving 
such in addition as you shall judge necessary for keeping company, respect- 
ing signals, ete. 

This order was afterwards countermanded, and Barry was di- 
rected to sail for France with the Marquis de Lafayette as a pas- 
senger. He obeyed orders to do no fighting and make the fastest 
voyage possible, and arrived at L’Orient on Jan 18, 1782. 

On March 16, 1782, Barry sailed for America, arriving at New 
London on May 13. Soon after he set out on another cruise 
around the Bermudas and along the American coast. He cap- 
tured many vessels of the enemy and sent them to American 
ports according to directions. Then he sailed for France, cap- 
turing on his way four prizes, which he took to L’Orient in the 
fall of 1782, and which, according to his own statement, were sold 
at public auction in France for the sum of £562,619 12s. 7d. 
Early in the year 1783 the Alliance left L’Orient for her last 
cruise. She sailed toward the south and the West Indies, arriv- 
ing at Habana in March of that year. On her way to the United 
States with a quantity of specie, having in company the Conti- 
nental ship Luzerne, three of the enemy’s ships were discovered. 
The last naval battle of the Revolution followed, which Bailey 
describes (p. 161) as follows: 


ed; and 
that she 


over. 
A gentleman of distinguished naval reputation, when in the Mediterranean 


with the American squadron, was introduced to Sy — James Vashan, esq.. 
since vice-admiral of the red, the commander of the British frigate enga; 
with the Alliance. In thecourse of conversation he ate Senet in 
after Captain Barry, related the circumstances of the ion, and with the 
frankness of a erous enemy confessed that he had never seen a ship so 
ably fought as the Alliance; that he had never before, to use his own words, 
“received suci a drubbing, and that he was indebted to the assistance of his 
consorts.” 

The war was now over. The young Republic was desperately 
poor. Her volunteers were mustered out; her seamen were dis- 
missed. The Alliance was sold at public auction for £2,887, and 
the nation was left without a ship. rry went to sea in com- 
mand of a merchantman, and continued in private life until the 
year 1794, when he was again called to serve his country. Algerian 
pirates were harassing erican commerce. There was T 
of war with France, Congress resolyed to build a navy, and 


XXXVUI—46 


De- 


ordered the construction of a few ships. There was no Na 5 


ent then, but Henry Knox was Secretary of War, an 
the following letter to Captain Barry: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, June 6, 179%. 


Sin: The President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, has appointed you to be a captain of one of the ships to 
Be provided in pursuance of the act to provide a naval armament, h in- 


It is to be understood that the relative rank of the captains is to be in the 


3 John Barry, Samuel Nicholson, Silas Talbot, Joshun Barney, 


Richard „Thomas Truxtun. 
You will please to inform me as soon as convenient whether you accept or 
decline the appointment. 
am, sir, etc., Henry Knox, Secretary of War. 
Captain BARRY. 


Barry accepted, entered the service, and continued at the head 
of the Navy until his death, which occurred on September 13, 
1803. Of his services during this period Bailey (p. 164) says: 

His opinion was very influential in the adoption by the Government of 
that excellent model for ships of war, the superiority of which over every 
other has been sostrikingly proved as to have extorted the acknowledgm:nts 
eyen of our enemies. 

During the partial maritime war into which we were drawn by the aggres- 
sions of the cruisers of the French Republic, Commodore Barry was constantly 
andactively employed, and though fortune did not afford him an opportunity 


of signalizing himself by any splendid victory, yet he rendered essential serv- 
ice to the commercial interests of the country by protecting its flag from the 
depredations of the French privateers which infested the ocean. 


In John Fiske’s American Revolution, volume 2, page 123, ap- 
pears the following: 


The first commander in chief of the United States Navy was Ezekiel 
kins, of Rhode Island, appointed by Congress in December, 1775. His 
was intended to correspond in the Navy with that held b Washington inthe 
Army. In the papers of the time he is often styled “ but among 
seamen he was 1 known as “commodore.” The officers next below 
him were captains. In February, 1776, Hopkins got out to sea with a small 
fleet. In April, with two sloops of war and three small brigs, he attacked 
the British sl Glascow, 20, and failed to take her. His failure was visited 
with severe an penans 5 eee the eee 2 
Congress & vo censure on him; an an è issed 
FF Pest of the war no commander in chief of the 
Navy wasa T AA 

0 


ppointed. 
One of Hopkins's ngton, 14, was commanded by John 


vessels, brig fi 
Barry, a native of Wexford County, Ireland, who had long dwelt in Phila- 
delphia. In Ana, 1776, a 3 s after Hopkins’s failure, the Lexington met 


the British ten 0 o capes of pene and L dp er after 
an hour's fight. This was the first capture of a British war ship by an Amer- 
ican. Barry served with distinction ugh the war and died at the head of 
the Navy in 1808. 

Judson’s Sages and Heroes of the Revolution says (p. 417): 


He was noble in spirit, humane in discipline, discreet and fearless in bat- 
tle, urbane in his manners, a splendid officer, a good citizen, a devoted Chris- 
and a good patriot. 
Bailey describes him as follows (p. 164): 
He was eminently gosia for the important stations which he filled. He 
co without rashness, a constancy of spirit which could not be 
subdued, a sound and intuitive judgment, a promptitude of decision equal to 
the most 4 7 emergencies—consummate skill, a generosity of soul which 
tempered the sterner qualities of the hero and recommended him to the es- 
teem of all, a humanity of feeling which made him no less attentive to the 
comfort and happiness of those whom the fortune of war threw into his 
power than he been ambitious to uer them. Having snens the greater 
part ofa — — upon the ocean, he had seen every possible variety of serv- 
ce; he knew how to sympathize, therefore, with those who were subjected to 


his command; to this it was owing that, though a rigid disciplinarian, A 


ways conciliated the attachment of his sailors. It is worthy of remark 
no person who has sailed with him as seaman, officer, or passen has ever 
been heard to speak of him but with the most respectful gratitude, and, în re- 


to his seamen „with all the extravagance of eulogy. He never 
ford any Gifficulty in mak up a crew, and desertion from ship was 
unknown. 


We will only add, as a sanction for what has been said, that General Wash- 
ington had the a EN re of his merit and entertained for him a sin- 
cere and lasting frie: p. 

The foregoing references, only a few of the many which could 
be cited, not only justify an appropriation for a monument to the 
memory of this great seaman, but warrant the claim that it be 
inscribed as suggested in this bill. They establish the following 
facts, succinctly stated: 

That at the breaking out of the war Barry was master of the 
Black Prince, the finest merchant ship in America. She was 

hased by the First Congress, armored for war, and made the 
rst flagship of the first fleet, under the first commodore, and 
named the Alfred, after the father of the English navy; that 
Barry won the first naval victory of the war in the Continental 
service and returned the first prize captured from the enemy, in 
command of the Lexington, which was named after the first bat- 
tle of the Revolution and was the first ship that bore the Conti- 
nental flag to victory on the ocean; that Barry was the first 
captain of our present Navy, and continued first in command 
until the time of his death; that during the last three years of 
the Revolution he was ranking officer in the Navy, and fought 
the last battle of the war in command of the Alliance, the last 
and best war ship of the Continental Navy. 

Some of these acts may have been merely coincidents. We do 
not, however, predicate our claim on coincidents or accidents, 
but on the substantial merits as proven by the records and writ- 
ings of his period, 
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Had conservative opinion on both sides of the Atlantic pre- 
yailed, the revolution would have been avoided, or, at all events, 
postponed many years. It was precipitated by an unyielding gov- 
ernment on one side and by extreme patriots and onsible 
hotheads on the other. Business men on this side feared lawless- 
ness, disorder, and mob rule quiteas much as the burdensome ex- 
actions of the King. The colonies were poor and weak, consist- 
ing of settlements scattered along the coast, between which there 
was little direct communication; nor was their confidence in one 
another very great. In their rear was a dense, unexplored, lim- 
itless wilderness, inhabited by savage men and beasts. Before 
them was the ocean, and beyond that powerful, ambitious nations 
looking for conquest. They were largely descended from the 
British Isles, and spoke the same language. They did not then 
Mie the mother country, and preferred British dominion to any 
other. 

After hostilities began few believed it would be a fight toa 
finish. Many of those who had property or position to lose were 
wary and shy. They were noncommittal or openly the 
royalist cause. Many who sympathized with the revolutionists 
declined to enter the continental service, for, as John Paul Jones 
said, ‘‘at first the hazard was very t. Patriots were called 
rebels, and in case of defeat were in r of losing their proper- 
ties and their lives. Many hesitated, remained dumb and inac- 
tive, or joined the stan of the King. 

Not so, Barry. He was not, as some may imagine, a reckless 
adventurer, but a steady, sober, thrifty, prosperous man. Asa 
mere child he chose a sailor’s life, became a shipmaster at 21, and 
at 30 was captain of the best merchantman in ica. 

The patriots had denounced the doctrine of taxation without 
representation. They had raised the standard of freedom and 
independence for which his ancestors had fought, suffered, and 
died. He hesitated not. He finng self-interest and policy to the 
winds, offered his services, and they were accepted. He enlisted 
forthe war. He never looked backward or repented of his action. 
During the darkest days of the struggle, those times which tried 
men’s souls and when Washington’s noble spirit was 
with doubt and gloomy od petra Barry did not despair. He 
never relaxed, but continued to , work, and fight for the cause. 
His tireless energy, his resourceful activity, his buoyant disposi- 
tion were a source of encouragement and inspiration to those 
around him. 

At the outset of the conflict the colonies had no fleet. The Gen- 
eral Government had no navy. The few merchantmen which 
were purchased and armored for war were in number, tonnage, 


guns, and equipment more decidedly overmatched by the enemy | land. 


than were the American regiments of raw recruits overmatched 
by the disciplined, well-equipped British regulars; for at least the 
Yankees were familiar with their firelocks and had learned how 
to shoot. There was a Continental Congress, but hardly a central 
government. There were marine committees and naval boards, 
often undecided and vacillating, engaged in issuing and counter- 
manding orders, promoting and degrading without regard to 
merit. ‘Man officers on land and sea became provoked and dis- 
ce eit | retired from the service. Washington’s patience 
was often taxed to the limit. Arnold claimed their treatment of 

_ him justified his desertion. 5 bee tases 
Barry on one occasion expressed m in pre ng 
lan o. But he submitted to the ph a of his superiors in 
. He did not think of quitting. He did not sulk in 
his tent, but in season and out of season continued to fight on 
land or water until his singleness of purpose, his devotion to the 
cause, his character as a man, and his ability asa captain com- 
ed the esteem and confidence of the marine committee. Dur- 
ing the last years of the Revolution he wasintrusted with the most 
important and responsible duties. He fought one of the very first 
and! the last naval battles of the war, and retired at the head of 
all there was of the Navy with the same modest dignity and self- 
abnegation with which he entered theservice. He believed inthe 
independence of the colonies, but not in a loose confederation of 
States, and as a private citizen he assisted in the adoption of the 

Federal Constitution and its ratification by the States. 5 

When the foundation of our present powerful and efficient 
Navy was established by the construction of six ships and the 
ee. of six captains, dag Si President Washington, the 
Cabinet, and the Senate place Barry at its head? How did he 
obtain that honorable and responsible position? Not ng aaa 
for he was poor. Not because of political pull, for did not 
take an active part in politics. Not by family influence, for he 
was not a member of one of the first families by blood or mar- 
riage. Not because of his race, religion, or name, for in those 
days these accidents of birth were millstones rather than sup- 
ports. His appointment was made on the merits. His distin- 
guished services in the Revolution were not then forgotten. He 
was known to Washington and the Senators because in character, 
experience, ability, and general fitness he was easily the first 


nayal officer in America, and notwithstanding a change of Ad- 
ministration he was kept at the head of our Navy until his death. 
That the life and services of such a man should have been over- 
looked or ignored is passing strange. 

The friends of this bill might have continued quiescent were it 
not that we are honoring the memories of other Revolutionary 
heroes of foreign birth. Iam informed that the Library Com- 
mittee has reported favorably a bill for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of John Paul Jones. I have no criticism to. 
offer on their action, and hope the bill may pass, for he was a 
gallant officer, one of the bravest, and as masterful as he was 
brave. He carried the flag of the young Republic to the shores 
of England, where it became known and . His services 
were invaluable. He bearded the lion in his den, and the fight 
between the Richard and the Serapis was the most brilliant naval 
victory of the war. Notwithstanding his brilliant achievements 
and distin; services, his claims to recognition are not equal 
to those of Barry. 

Jones was a soldier of fortune; a knight-errant who loved war 
for the sake of war and seemed to enjoy the excitement and dan- 
prera In America he enlisted under the standard of free- 

om and equal rights to all, and when the war was over he en- 
tered the service of Russia, most despotic government in 
Europe. Barry drew his sword from conviction and because he 
believed in the patriots’ cause. It does not appear that Jones 
ever became a citizen of this country, while Barry at the age of 
15 made this the land of his adoption. Among the attractive and 
successful features of Jones’s c was a streak of vanity. 
His name was plain “John Paul,” and he appropriated the pat- 
ronymic Jones, possibly to conceal his derivation and Americanize 
hisname. Barry never denied or modified his plain characteristic 


name. 

The King of France made Jones a Knight of the Order of Merit, 
and the Empress of Russia conferred upon him the ribbon of St. 
Anne. Barry was an American in sympathy and sentiment as 
wellas allegiance. He neither sought nor accepted decorations 
from princes or potentates. Jones drew from Russia a pension. 
Barry drew no pension from the nation he served so well. Jones 
lived and died in Paris. Barry lived at home and died in Phila- 
delphia. Jones’s guiding star was glory; Barry's, duty. Jones 
represented the knight-errant’s ideal; Barry, the patriot’s. Jones 
was A Set at the inception of our Navy, but abandoned it for 
another. Barry remained with it, loyal and faithful till his death. 
Both shonld have monuments, but s should be first. 
Lafayette was a noble of France, the hereditary enemy of Eng- 

He sympathized with the colonists and espoused their cause. 
His coming to America was a remarkable occurrence, and was 
heralded throughout Europe as well as this country. He was a 
brave and gallant officer and risked his life in battle and on the 
sea. He entered the Continental service at a critical time and 
helped save the revolutionists from defeat. His distinguished 
name and personality added luster to his achievements. 

Count Rochambeau was a general of France. He commanded 
the French forces in America and helped turn the tide of battle 
in favor of the revolutionists. He returned to his native land, 
continued to serve in the armies of France, and received many 
honors and emoluments from his King and country. 

Baron Steuben, of Prussia, was enjoying a high social and mili- 
tary position at home, but he, too, caught the spirit of the times, 
crossed the Atlantic, tendered his services to Washington, and 
rendered valuable aid, ially as a disciplinarian. He remained 
in this country and received for his services a pension and large 
tracts of land. 

Pulaski was a revolutionist at home. He was defeated and out- 
lawed; the fire of battle was in his blood. He wanted to fight for 
freedom and the new order. He met Franklin, came to America, 
fought with the colonists, and was killed at the battle of Savan- 
nah. The memories of these gentlemen have been revered and 
honored by our people. They are household words. Buildings, 
parks, squares, streets, cities, towns, counties, and rivers have 
been named after them, and last, but not least, we have erected, or 
will erect, to their memories beautiful monuments on theseveral 
corners of Jackson Square. 

Barry was not distinguished for blood or lineage. He was not 
a scion of a house, and made no pretensions. He was not 
heralded into this world or into this country. Indeed, so ordinary 
was the social position into which he was born that the exact 
date and place of his birth are not free fromdoubt. The penal 
laws, elaborated and refined until the ingenuity of cruelty was 
exhausted were then in force in his land. Priests were hunted 
like beasts of prey. Teachers were outlawed. Fora boy of his 
class to be able to read and write wasa crime, What early edu- 
cation he received was picked up after he went to sea by his in- 
quiring mind and close application. His whole career was em- 
barrassed by lack of early training, through no fault on his part. 
His success illustrates what industrious habits and an indomitable 
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will, native ability, and high character may accomplish in spite of 
the handicaps of race and religion. His record is an example and 
inspiration to boys of onr country who are born in poverty, ad- 
versity, and circumscribed environments. His life and services 
reflect honor on the land of his birth, and glory on the land of his 
adoption. 

The people who most earnestly petition for this monument are 


not r or financially unable to raise the nec funds by 
popular subscription, Thanks to a land of material resources 
unlimited, to the most liberal and beneficent laws on earth, to our 


business activity and general prosperity, and to their own active 
brawn and brain, many of them are in easy, and some of them in 
affluent. circumstances, and could without embarrassment con- 
tribute the sum provided for in this bill. Nor are they parsimo- 
nious or sordid, but give liberally to all causes which appeal to 
their sympathies or patriotism. Why, then, do they ask that this 


monument be erected at the expense of the nation? Because he | 


richly deserves it. Because the appropriation carried in this bill 
is a mere prg compared with the prizes he captured from the 
enemy and turned into the public Treasury. Because he rendered 
faithful and efficient service to the Republic when she was poor and 
sorely in need of his stout heart and resourceful brain. Because 
he was an honor to the nation, and the nation should honor him. 

Barry was descended from that unfortunate people who have 
no Tell or Washington whose memory they may venerate as the 
father of their country, who have no day to celebrate as the an- 
niversary of a great victory which gave them a place among the 
nations of the earth. Erinis depopulated not because her sons 
and daughters have not loved her green banner and hillsides, but 
because the political conditions have compelled them to seek their 
fortunes under other skies and in other countries. 

An oppressive and shortsighted government made it impossible 
for her self-respecting and ambitious young men to remain at 
home. In their desperation they looked across the sea toward the 
setting sun for deliverance. They thought and dreamed of the 
great Republic of the West, where all men were equal before the 
law, where education was not forbidden, where the avenues to 
success were not closed, and where merit was rewarded. The 
Irish youth longed for the time when he could buy or beg his 
passage across the Atlantic. He came to stay, and e aciti- 
zen as soon as the law would allow. He believed in our institu- 
tions. He inherited that belief from his fighting ancestors. He 
inhaled it with his mountain air and imbibed it with his mother’s 
milk. He loved our flag before he saw it, and was always true 
to that flag and the Government it represents. 

In the dark days of the Revolution there were no Tories of 
Trish birth or blood. There were no Royalists with Hibernian 
names. They hated oppression and the flag that represented it. 
They believed in the patriots’ cause, and for it they endured the 
ENA of heat and cold, thirst and hunger. On land and sea they 
fought for the new fiag and the government of the people and by 
the people and for the le until the victory was won. In the 
second war with Great Britain they again rallied to the standard 
of their adopted country, with Old Hickory at their head, and in 
the civil war, when the integrity of the Union was in danger, 
they contributed their full quota to the Federal armies, while 
there were comparatively few in the ranks of the Confederacy. 

A reference to individuals or a recital of their achievements 
would be as laborious as unnecessary. Then, of all the men of 
Irish birth or descent who deserve well of their fellow-citizens, 
why haye Hibernian . and students of Irish and 
American history sel John Barry for this ial honor? Be- 
cause between them and him there is a fellow-feeling—a bond of 
eee They revere his memory, not only for what he accom- 
plished as a man, but for whatheenduredasa boy. Their old men 
experienced it; their young men have read of it. They love him 
because his early environment did not sour his temper, for he re- 
tained his happy disposition through life, and he impersonated in 
a marked degree the highest characteristics of their nature —loy- 
alty to his plighted faith, patriotism of an exalted type, and fidel- 
ity in his affections. 

A nation which expends annually $96,000,000 for the maintenance 
and development of its powerful and efficient navy can afford to 
pa this tribute of respect to the memory of its first commander. 

t has been too long delayed. His name and fame should not be 
5 to go into oblivion, but should be kept fresh and 7 
the hearts of our people. The children of our capital should be 
prompted to read of him. Visitors to our capital should be 
pare to think of him. Our nayal officers, who enjoy the 

uxuries of the modern club on land and the modern battle ship 
on sea, should be daily reminded of the dangers and trials of naval 
warfare in the early history of our country. To this end an ap- 
adapt monument should be erected in one of our beautiful 
parks, and dedicated to the memory of John Barry, father of the 
American Navy. 


Special Facilities. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M. GRIGGS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 15, 1904, 

On the bill (H. R. 13521) making a tions for the service of the Post- 
Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GRIGGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So much has been said about the special-facil- 
ity paragraph of the bill under consideration, and, in spite of the 
many discussions of the same previously had in the House, so 
much misinformation seems to exist, that I may be pardoned for 
inflicting a plain statement of facts on the House. 

This appropriation is intended to expedite the mails between 
Washington and New Orleans, and that it does expedite the mails 
will be seen by a reading of the figures which I shall print with 
these remarks. No portion of any special-facilities fund was ex- 
pended in the South until 1880. From the appropriation made 
that year a fast mail service was established on the Atlantic coast 
from Boston, via New York, Washington, and Richmond, to 
Charleston, then extended to Savannah and Jacksonville, and 
eventually to Port Tampa and Habana, 8 AS through fast 
mail line from the eastern portion of Maine to Habana, Cuba. 

This expenditure extended to and included June 30, 1893. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1893 that portion of the Coast Line south of 
Charleston gave notice to the Post-Office Department that it could 
not longer afford to allow the De ent to control its schedule, 
as it had done under the special-facilities pay, and stated that at 
the close of that fiscal year, June 30, it would expect to control 
its own schedule and not receive special-facilities compensation. 

At this time there was only one train a day from Washington 
to New Orleans, La., over the Southern, it being the limited 
train, No. 87, leaving Washington in the evening and arriving at 
New Orleans the second morning. 

The Post-Office Department was very anxious to have a second 
train. When it was known that the service was not to be con- 
tinued on the Coast Line, the officials of the Post-Office De 
ment conferred with the officials of what is now the Southern 
Railway Company and ascertained that the Southern Railway, 
together with its connecting lines, would attempt to establish a 
second through train to New Orleans, leaving Washington about 
11 a. m., making connection with the trains from the North, thus 
pared a through line from the eastern portion of Maine to New 

leans, 

This service was inaugurated prior to July 1, the Southern 
Railway officials preferring to inaugurate it at the spring schedule 
change instead of in the middle of the summer, and also for the 

urpose of demonstrating their ability to make the time desired 
by the Post-Office Department. 

This double daily service from Washington to New Orleans 
continued and seemed satisfactory to the Post-Office Department 
until 1902, when there was another demand for a fast mail train. 

The Southern Railway Company continues to run the second 
train, established in 1893, by reason of the special facilities, and 
has also inaugurated a special fast mail train, known as “ No. 97,” 
with a schedule as follows: 

Leaves New York Monday at 2.05 a. m.; leaves Philadelphia 
Monday at 4.26 a. m.; leaves Baltimore Monday at 6.30 a. m.; 
arrives at Washington Monday at 7.30 a. m.; leaves Washin 
1 8 a. m.; leaves Lynchburg Monday at 12.17 p. m.; 
leaves Danville Monday at Yt a m.; leaves Greenskoro Monday 
at 3.01 p. m.; leaves Charlotte Monday at5.25 p. m.; arrives at At- 
lanta Tuesday at 12.07 a. m., eastern time; leaves Atlanta Monday 
at 11.15 p. m., central time; leaves Montgomery Tuesday at 3.22 
a. m.; leaves Mobile Tuesday at7.42 a. m.; arrives at Canal street, 
New Orleans, Tuesday at 11. 10 a. m.; arrives at Union Station, 
New Orleans, Tuesday at 11.30 a. m. 

At New Orleans train No. 97 connects with the Overland lim- 
ited,” that makes fast time to San Francisco, viz: Leayes New 
Orleans Tuesday at 11.55 a. m.; arrives at Houston Wednesday at 
12.05 a. m.; leaves Houston Wednesday at 12.25 a. m.; arrives 
at San Antonio Wednesday at 7.35 a. m.: leaves San Antonio 
Wednesday at 9 a. m.; arrives at El Paso Thursday at 9 a. m.; 
leaves El Paso Thursday at 7.25 a. m., Pacific time; arrives at San 
Francisco Saturday at 7.10 a. m. 

This train from Washington to Atlanta is composed of two 
postal cars, one mail-storage car, and one express car, a total of 
four cars, none of them passenger cars. 
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From Atlanta to New Orleans it carries one 60-foot postal car, 
one 60-foot mail-storage car, and one coach, a total of three cars. 
Thus it will be seen that it is a special fast mail. The coach is 
added in order to make the train a little heavier, it being claimed 
by railroad authorities that it can make better time with three 
cars than with two. 

It can be seen that this special fast mail train arrives at New 
Orleans in the morning instead of cg ahsen makes practically 
a day's difference. It arrives in San cisco twenty-four hours 
earlier than it did before the establishment of a fast mail. 

At the time special fast-mail train No. 97 was inaugurated it 
was also arranged to give the people en route as good local service 
from this train as it was possible to do, and where it did not sup- 
ply the need for local service to supplement it with another 
service, it being well understood by the Department that it was 
impossible to so arrange the schedule of any one train on a long 
route so that all the local service would be well performed, as 
well as the through service. 

All of the transcontinental service between New York, Pitts- 
burg, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, and the West and New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, and the West is arranged on this 


A comparative statement of the service performed by train No. 


97 and the original special-facilities train No. 35 may prove in- 
teresting. 
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The above statement shows the advantage of train No. 97 tothe 

towns on the main line from Washington to New Orleans. The 

cities and towns are on the main line. It will be noted 
that train No. 97 arrives at New Orleans at 11.10 a. m. instead of 
8.15 p. m., which is practically one day. Thearrival at San Fran- 
cisco is twenty-four hours earlier than by the other train. 

This train makes several important connections between Wash- 
ington and Atlanta. Atlanta is the first real distributing point, 
from which there is a network of connections that very thor- 
oughly cover the States of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

In imposin ag fines and deductions the Post-Office Department 
treats train No. 37, that leaves Washington at 10.45 p. m. with a 
postal car for New Orleans, as a special-facilities train, and im- 

fines on that train as well as train No. 97. In every instance 
in which a special-facilities train fails to arrive at the terminus 
of the route on its running time (within six minutes) the whole 
of the special-facilities pay for the entire run is deducted. —_— 

It is claimed by the opponents of this eprops that it is 
unn , and the fast-mail trains on the northern and west- 
ern rai are used as illustrations of the truth of this claim. 
Gentlemen ought to know that the same rule which controls in 
the thickly populated States of the North and West, settled almost 
entirely by white people, can not be propenly applied to the more 
sparsely settled South, the population of almost half of which is 
made up of illiterate negroes. i 

In this connection I have obtained from the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General a comparison of the weight of the mail car- 
zied on the Burlington route from Chicago toOmaha and that car- 
ried by the railways making up the southern fast-mail system, 
It will be seen by a simple inspection of the figures that the aver- 
age amount carried on the Burlington route is about three times 
as much as that carried over the route from Washington to New 
Orleans. True, no Ripped perc paT is given the Burlington 
route, for the amount of mail handled is ample pay for the special- 
facilities train. For one-third that amount of mail the Burlington 

route would undoubtedly refuse to run a special fast-mail train. 

The Burlington route is enabled to get this heavy mail by the 
concentration of mail for the West at Chicago, of which is 
given to that road as pay for its fast mail train. All of the south- 
ern mail is likewise concentrated at Washington and given the 
Southern Railway, but all of it, as you will see by an inspection 


$F 5 5 table, is about one-third of that mail carried by the Bur- 


The importance of a fast mail service between the South and 
Southwest and the North and East need not be discussed. It is 
strictly a matter of business that everyone will understand with - 
out even a suggestion from me. 

A comparison between the Burlington routes from Chicago to 
Union Pacific transfer and the Southern and other railways, mak- 
ing up the special-facilities lines between Washington, D. C., and 
New Orleans, La., showing the difference in weight of mail, is 
given below: 

{Chicago to Council Bluffs, 590 miles.) 


note Termini. Way ht, 3 ht, 

Pounds, | Pounds, 
135007 | Chicago to Burlington 138,074 | 182, 336 
- 143005 | Burlington to Union Pacific trunste 104.135 146,854 


[Washington to Atlanta, 648 miles.] 


Weight, Weight 
Route. Termini. eight, J a 


Pounds. | Pounds. 


: a 5 
118013 | Danville to Charlotte. area) Oe 
Fi nhs) AE ERE 50,502 |......... 
[Atlanta to New Orleans, 490 miles.] 

= Weight, 

Route. | Termini. 900. 
121008 | Atlanta to Montgomer „„ PO as 
124012 | Montgomery to New Orleans 22.2.2. seeens cow nne 30, 738 


Another letter from the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
which I shall insert, shows the distribution of the mail over north, 
middle, and southern Georgia from Atlanta. Eastern Georgia 
is supplied via Augusta. The same train which carries the fast 
mail to Macon and thronghout my district supplies all eastern 
Alabama. The New Orleans train supplies middle Alabama and 
southern Mississippi, and the Birmingham train supplies northern 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

Gentlemen say the mail is not expedited. Most of the gentle- 
men who make this claim oppose the appropriation for very dif- 
ferent reasons, however, as I shall show later on. 

This is the letter: 


Hon. J. M. Gries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: When I was before the subcommittee of the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads on Friday last you asked to be furnished with informa- 
tion as to what trains leave A’ ‘or Rome, Macon, Albany, and Thomas- 
ville, taking up connection at Atlanta from 
from Washin 


Train No. 97 leaves Washin 
Greensboro and Atlanta rai 
tanoo 
ties ia Atlanta, Maco’ d Montgo: post-office N 

15 a. m. via n n, an ontgome o. 11; 
Thomasville express No. 73. 
e coe 10.45p. m.; arrives Atlanta 4.55 p. m. via Greens- 
Ro d Atlantą railroa 5 15: arrives Maco pa 
mo, an D ce No. 15; ves m . m. vi 
Atlanta, Macon, ant ner. ost- O n 
11.25 p. m. via Atlanta, Macon, 


Romar illea erg ee WBE 
er 2 . S. SHALL 
N Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

These are the two special-facility trains. 

Train No. 97, which is an exclusive mail train, you see, runs 
the 648 miles from Washington to Atlanta at the rate of 40} miles 
an hour. The entire distance from Washington to New Orleans 
is run at the rate of 40.6 miles an hour. This includes all stops, 
transfers, and changes of engines. This strikes me as “ running 
some.“ The train makes a difference, as I have already sug- 

ested, of one entire day to the business men of New Orleans and 
arther west. 

So much has been said about the opposition of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General to this sit that I deem it 
proper to call attention here to some of his statements made before 
the Post-Office Committee. I read: 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say that I have not regarded it as of service 
to the Government, but that itis of service to the communities there is no 
question. It is of ial service to the communities reached; but when you 
ask me whether I consider it of service to the general administration, 
I will say that I_have not so considered it and have not recommended it for 
several years. My 3 I believe, did not recommend it, the reason 
for that being that it seems to be a special privilege given to one section and 
several railway systems that is not given torailway systemsin every section, 


a Train 87 has no direct connection for Thomasville. The mail remains at 
pa e the arrival of mails from train 97, the latter having the direct 
connection, 
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on 8 a. m.; arrives Atlanta 12.07 a. m. via 
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and tho eral administration of the office would be more pleasant for me, 
and cae MATHAI, if I could my to allsystems and communities that there 
is no special appropriation out of which I could pay for expedited service, 
Now, Congress having viewed this question from this standpoint and hsv- 
ing decided year ae that they would continue the appropriation, and 
they having charged me with getting . I have so 
arranged these trains and their schedules, a ed by the Department, on 
the condition. that unless they do perform special nt ng ohn other 
roads are not required to do, we errs do 8 the special - ty pay. 
Train No. of 40.18 from 


No. 97 makes a ashin 
Atlanta to Lr 2 span roa is 42.08. From ees to New Or- 


it is 39. 

ß 
M = and from Montgome ew eans, 35. 

The rule that has prevailed card tine prevail is that other traffic must be 
her emps gig connection: with 125 mall 0 sye Penge po 
of 0 passenger traffic justify fast trains, and where the peti- 
tion A sufficient, we get this atte 


the benefits. If we consider it as a mg) fro 
New Orleans, then, of course, A ta receives the mail by a very quick sched- 
ule, which is maint: within five minutes, and it ni y ves for 


train if that company fails to make i 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, sir,- 

Mr. Griggs. And do you puta penalty on the train to New Orleans if it 
fails to make its time there? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Griges. Then you do not consider it one entire line and put a penalty 
on it it it is late at New but you have these two intermediate points, 
Atlanta and Montgomery, for ure to reach which on schedule time you 
put a penalty on the lines for those particular points? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In other you understand if either one of 
these three trains should fail to keep its schedule by as much as five minutes, 
and the others make their schedules, we would make the deduction from the 
one failing to make the echedule, but no deduction from the others. 

Mr. GRIGGS. But if all three fail you would make a deduction from all 


u e throu; m New Lor. on a sa e 
ge g m g: 


ht be, 
for the reason that when we send a volume of mail to St. Paul ona greatly 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We it asa very fast schedule, 

Mr, GRIGGS. Is there any single-track railroad in the United States that 
makes it in ordinary passenger or mail service? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I doubt it. Iam not prepared to say whether any 
single-track railroad makes that. 

Hr. GRIGGS. Or any combination of single-track railroads in the United 
States? Now, this schedule of 40 miles an hour—40.4, or something likethat— 
you do not mean to say that that is the actual running time of the trains be- 
tween priar ints, but that includes all delays necessary for change of 
—7 Atlanta, ge of mail at Montgomery, and change of mail in e 

otte? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, It includes stops. 

Mr. Grices. That includes all stops, and would you not call that a very fast 
train ae from W. n to New Orleans on three single-track rail- 
roads, involving changes of engines and mails? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We would regard it as a fast schedule anywhere in 
the country. It is a very fast schedule, 

Mr. Griaas. In your opinion, could New Orleans and Atlanta be reached 
ear ew, York and Washington as quickly without this appropriation as 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am not propeton to say that. I do not know 
what effect it would have, the withdrawing of this ayoroprixtion. 

Mr. GricGs. You would not say that you could keep it up? 

Mr. SHALLEXBERGER. I would not say that I could or could not. 

Mr. Moon.. You would rather not have it by reason of its interfering with 
the a tion of your office? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would rather not recommend any change of this 
kind that would make it necessary for me to consider the propriety of ex- 
tending it to other ons. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Your failure to recommend this service is due to the effect it 
might have in your dealing, the unpleasantness it might make for you in 
3 with the other railroads in the other sections of the country about 

o same thing? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; feeling as I do regarding the entire railwa 
system of the United States as a unit in the administration of my office, I be 
lieve that I would be justified in recommending a special facility for other 
sections and other sy: if I continued to recommend this 

Mr. STAFFORD. And is the mail of sufficient quantity and are there sum- 
sient railroads to make it an inducement to make then: put on the fst mail 
dra ins, as they are put on in other parts of the country? 


í r 


sitive of it. The South- 


it the past year, as has 
been stated, in order to relieve it from the necessity of a n ee 
trains an amount of mail which seemed to retard their speed. 


Many of my friends on this side of the House run away from 
the word “subsidy.” So far as I am concerned I was never 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I doubt that, butIamnot 
ern road has put on that exclusive mail train wi 


afraid of words. The entire postal system is on a subsidy basis. 
We expedite the mails to the farmers by rural delivery, the Gov- 
ernment losing on every route. Nobody calls that a subsidy, 
but it is done for no other purpose than to expedite the 8 
to the farmers. It ought to be done, and nobody objects to it. 
There seems to be a continual contest over the fatherhood of it. 
I don't care who is its father. I believe, with a certain distin- 
guished admiral, that There is glory enough for all“ in it. I 
will illustrate again: The county town of Morgan, in my district, 
is 8 miles from and 5 miles from Williamsburg, the near- 
est railroad points, For many years there was a double daily 
star-route service from Leary at about $300 a year. This became 
unsatisfactory to the citizens of the town because their first mail 
arrived at 12.30 p. m., four hours after the passage of the train 
with the morning papers. They asked me to see if I could expe- 
dite their mails. 

I referred the matter to the Post-Office Department, and now a 
messenger from the Morgan post-office meets every train at Wil- 
liamsburg, and every mail is delivered at the Morgan. post-office 
one hour after its arrival at Williams I am informed that 
this service costs between five hundred and six hundred dollars a 
year. This is simply to expedite the mails in Calhoun County, 
and nobody questions its propriety. It is just as much a subsidy 
as the money paid those railroads for expediting the mails from 
Washington to New Orleans, 

As I said before, the gentlemen who claim that the mails are 
not expedited by this so-called “subsidy” are opposed to it not for 
that reason, but because they believe it to be a subsidy. 

The one question, it seems to me, with anybody in this connec- 
tion should be, Does it expedite the mails?” so, the appro- 
priation is as legitimate as that for the star- route or free-delivery 


service, 

That it does expedite the mails between Washington and New 
Orleans and is a vast benefit to a large section of our country 
ought to be unquestioned after all the facts are known. 

I have tried to present these facts clearly, so that he who runs 
may read.” [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 
REMARKS 


HON. BURLEIGH F. SPALDING, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18521) makin, 


) ig appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Oftice Department for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes 

Mr. SPALDING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I recognize that my propos amendment is 
subject to a point of order as being new legislation on an appro- 
priation bill; but I desire, in a word, to explain the conditions 
which it is intended to remedy and which I think will commend 
this proposition to the attention of the chairman of this commit- 
tee and the House and I hope result in his waiving the point of 
order. With my colleague I represent here 400,000 people, who 
at the end of the last fiscal year had about thirty-five rural free 
routes only. There is a strip of land through my State 110 miles 
wide and 400 miles long in which the farms probably average more 
than 3,000 acres each and in which for each family there are from 
12 to 150 people. 

Were the free-delivery service extended there under the regn- 
lations of the Post-Office Department to the extent which it ought 
to. be, every one of those people would be a patron of some one of 
these. different routes. But under the regulations the families 
served are counted as a basis for establishing routes, not the peo- 
ple. To illustrate, I received yesterday a letter from the proprie- 
tor of a farm a short distance off one of these proposed routes. 
The ponon who wrote me, and his neighbor, have on their 
two , during a goodly portion of the year, more than 300 
people who would be receiving and sending out more mail matter 
than all the other 98 families on the route. Yet these 300 people 
count for only 2 families. And the result is, as I have said, that 
in our State, with 400,000 or more people, we have, according to 


r . / . . breton ba ht 
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the last report of the Post-Office Department, 51 35 routes, 
while on the average, if the routes were properly established, they 
would serve more people than they serve on the average in thickly 
settled communities. 

All that we ask is that the matter be left in such shape that the 
Post-Office Department can under proper regulations take into 
consideration the number of people served, and in this way com- 
ply with the true spirit of the law. 

Gentlemen from some of the Southern States have complained 
that their section is not properly and fairly treated, but I believe 
that there are few, if any, States where the Department regula- 
tions for the establishment of rural routes haye worked so marked 


unable to establish all routes asked for, and have to some extent, 
I suppose, established those serving the most families. This re- 
sults in those States having the smallest farms and the less pro- 
gressive and enterprising people getting the most routes, 

I contend that families as the sole basis on which to establish 
routes is unfair and inequitable; that there should be some con- 
sideration, in these days when large families are again coming into 
fashion, to numbers, and particularly when they are the result 
of obedience to and regard for the law and carry no suspicion of 
polygamy or plural marriage. : 

The fact is that the large farms for nine months in the year 
employ large numbers of men, each of whom receives and sends 


an injustice to an educated and reading public as in North | mail 


Dakota. 

Five and five-tenths per cent of the whole population is illiter- 
ate. Deducting the Indians, this leaves only a small fraction of 1 
per cent of the population who can not read and write. 

I said that at the last report of the Post-Office Department, 
which was June 30 last, we had only 35 routes- To bring the fig- 
ures nearly down to date, on February 1 there were 47 routes es- 
tablished. This is 1 for every 7,000 population. Georgia, with 
30.5 per cent of its population illiterate, had on that date 1 ronte 
to 2,900 population; Kentucky, with 16.5 per cent illiterate, 1 route 
to 7,000; Mississippi, 32 per cent illiterate, 1 route to 11,100; North 
Carolina, 28.7 per cent illiterate, 1 to 3,700; South Carolina, 35.9 

r cent illiterate, 1 to 4,300; Tennessee, 20.7 per cent, 1 to 2,100; 

irginia, 22.9 per cent, 1 to 3,900; while Wisconsin has 1 to 1,600; 
Vermont, 1 to 1,500; Ohio, 1 to 1,500; New York, 1 to 1,600; Kan- 
sas, 1 to 1.200; Iowa, 1 to 1,070, and other States in proportion. 
The only States suffering by comparison with North ota are 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, and Wyoming. 

These figures are approximately correct, though not carried 
into small numbers, and are based on the rural population, ex- 
cluding cities of over 10,000 inhabitants each. 

The treatment of my State has not teen without protest from 
its Congressional delegation, but the officials having charge of 
the establishment of such routes have, for lack of funds, been 


There should be some fairly equitable distribution of routes 
among the States in proportion to the population and number of 
applications. 

. Chairman, the dweller in the village and on the small farm 
comes in daily contact with his neighbor and the outside world; 
he is entitled to fair treatment, but not at the expense of the 
farmer on the prairie, isolated from his kind. The isolated farmer 
is the one who receives the greatest benefit, and next to him, the 
great world, brought in contact with him by this mail service, is 
benefited. He is led to feel an interest in the great world beyond 
his neighborhood, and a daily paper cultivates in him, his family, 
and employees a taste for news. He is brought in closer touch 
with politics. He can scan the markets daily. His wife and chil- 
dren can 8 with friends, and the farm life is made brighter 
and happier. e paper is the substitute for a visit to town and 
the letter is second only to the hand grasp of relatives and friends. 

By restricting the service to communities of small farms we 
place the thrift and enterprise of the man who can own and 
operate a large farm or a ranch at a disadvantage which he in no 
way deserves. 

I therefore repeat that I hope the point ef order will be with- 
drawn and this amendment, which will show the Department 
that it is the wish of this House that the people who are my con- 
stituents shall be liberally and fairly dealt with, be adopted. 


Rural free delivery, February 1, 1904. 


Total num- | Total num- Total num- 
ity of Per cent of | Totalnum-| ` berfa- | berad- | Total num- | One route | ber of pe- 
racy. ed. vorably versely sate ed. for every— titions 

reported. 2 pending. 
1,828, 697 A 646 254 1% S | 1% 
122,931 1 9 8 1 Sõö —AhBA! 
1,311, 564 24.7 20.4 96 66 7 62 20,000 23 
1,485, 053 9.5 4.8 264 190 49 190 4,400 25 
539,700 5.2 4.2 114 62 45 61 5,400 S 
908, 420 187.5 5.9 237 201 2 201 2,100 l4 
184, T35 94.3 12.0 is 100 11 85 5,000 T 
278,718 4,645.3 3 2 1 3 
528, 432 9.7 21.9 39 18 8 18 25,000 13 
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154,001 PAY oe 133 A Pacer ete (eee one ein S SEA 
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392,060 1 9 2 eee 6 
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1,470, 495 18.0 2.9 1,510 1,084 243 1,032 1,200 183 
2,147,174 58.7 16.5 530 285 79 279 7,000 106 
1,381,625 30.4 38.5 33 11 5 11 67,000 17 
694,466 23.2 5.1 400 293 57 289 1,100 50 
1,188,044 120.5 11.1 397 319 50 314 2,009 28 
2, & 5, 246 2348.9 5.9 220 178 21 177 3,700 81 
2, 420, 882 42.2 4.2 1,672 1,351 228 1,21 1,300 1%, 
1,751, 304 22.1 4.1 1,249 818 139 193 1,60 2 
1,551,270 83.5 32.0 329 138 40 183 11,100 151 
3,106,665 45.2 6.4 1,541 1,108 176 1,089 2,000 257 
243, 220 1.7 6.1 -23 12 8 ll 17,000 8 
1,086, 300 13.9 2.3 O44 640 193 624 1,400 111 
42,335 4 13.3 2 1 1 8 i eee 
411,588 45.7 6.2 201 148 24 146 1,700 29 
1,833, 669 250.8 5.9 197 151 2B 148 4,900 20 
195,310 1 3 BES TTT 
7, 268, 804 152.6 5.5 , 2 1,381 257 1,366 1,600 124 
1,883, 810 39.0 28.7 1,080 485 876 450 3, 700 29 
319,570 15.2 5.6 150 49 46 47 7,000 55 
4,157,545 102.0 4.0 2,377 1,73 881 1,671 1,500 278 
398, 331 ö e 272 161 23 A 88 
413, 536 4.4 3.3 160 114 26 11 2,800 20 
6,302,115 140.1 6.1 1,95 1,287 292 1.244 2,600 26 
428, 556 407.0 8.4 29 23 4 23 3,500 2 
1,340,316 44.4 85.9 T37 239 305 286 4,300 143 
401,570 15.2 5.0 262 141 50 140 2,800 71 
2,020, 616 48.4 20.7 1,631 941 308 902 2,100 379 
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Promotions in the Engineer Corps. 
SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, 1904. 


On the bill (H. R. 10670) making a tion for the support.of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 90, 1995, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURLESON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Owing to the insufficient number of officers of 
the higher grades in the Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army, many projects of internal improvement of vast importance 
to the commercial and agricultural classes of our country are 
being neglected. This is especially true of the southern section. 
The necessary improvement of rivers and harbors, which have 
been most carefully considered, approved, and provided for by 
ample appropriation in river and harbor bills which have become 
law, are delayed and hindered because we have not made provision 
for a sufficient number of competent engineers to supervise and 
direct these improvements. 

On the 8th day of this month the senior Senator from Texas, 


when the military appropriation bill was pending before the Sen- | P 


ate, in order to remedy this evil of which I have spoken offered 
an amendment to that bill. This amendment was in accord with 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War made on the 30th 
day of January, 1904, which recommendation of Secretary Root 
was based on a carefully formulated 15 of the General Staff 
relating to an increase of the Engineer Corps of the Army. 

This amendment, as offered by the Senator from Texas, would, 
if adopted, afford prompt relief, but when same was offered the 
senior Senator from Vermont (vee Procror], who kad charge of 
the bill, declined to accept it. However, he declared the necessity 
for some such amendment and expressed his willingness to ac- 
quiesce in same if it was modified so as to conform to the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War made in 1901, This action 
was taken. 

I now desire to direct your attention to reasons which impera- 
tively demand, in my judgment, the embodiment of the provisions 
of the amendment as originally offered by the Senator from Texas 
in the army appropriation bill instead of the one adopted by the 
Senate. e amendment reads as follows: “ That the of 
Engineers shall consist of one Chiefof Engineers with the rank of 
brigadier-general, of twelve colonels, eighteen lieutenant-colonels, 
thirty-six majors, forty captains, forty first-lieutenants, and thirty- 
eight second lieutenants.“ If this can be done by the conferees, it 
will increase the Corps of Engineers to an extent which will enable 
the work on improvement of our rivers and harbors to progress 
1 and satisfactorily. 

t is admitted by everyone that we now have an insufficient 
number of engineer officers. In consequence of this fact all Gov- 
ernment work on rivers and harbors lags far behind what it 
should be, at least such is the case in my section, and especially 
on one project which I have in mind. 

In support of my contention for an increase of engineers, I wish 
to call your attention to some remarks made by the Hon. T. E. 
BURTON, the learned and distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, on the 22d day of last February. In 
explanation of the omission to pass a river and harbor bill this 
session, Mr. BURTON said: 

Thirty-eight millions of dollars are now lying in the Treasury available 
for river an . nearly twios as great an amount as was 
ever expended in a single year. The sundr civil will carry probably an 
additional amount of $8,000,000, ma in all $48,000,000. 

That makes $46,000,000 to be ed the coming 
as much as was expended in any le year since the 
harbor improvements. What does that show? That it would be futile to 
pass a river and harbor bill with this situation. If there is any lack of 
promptness in the prosecution of that class of public work, the blame rests 
with the machinery of the executive department. which carries out the will 
of Congress. Itis our intention to bring in a bill ing an amount sufi- 
cient to maintain the work not expressly provided for. us, ifany e 
can rest upon this side of the House, or upon anybody, I am wili: take 
the reproach myself, use, as it seems to me, it was a sensible t to do 
under the circumstances. think the system is wrong. The work, 
as 3 by the engineers engaged—not from their fault, but because 
of the insufficient number of them—proceeds tardily. 

Furthermore, I desire to call your attention to the fact that the 
increase of twenty-five officers asked for in the report of the Sec- 
retary of War and recommended by the General Staff will not 
have the immediate effect of increasing the number of officers in 
the Army to that extent. It is the purpose to allow about six 
years to complete the full number authorized. During this pe- 
riod the War De t can assign each year a r number of 
graduates of the Military Academy to the Corps of ineers, and 
thus complete the quota. The young men who graduate at the 


head of their classes at the United States Military Academy are 


assigned to this branch of the army service, and whereas they 
are thoroughly equipped with a technical knowledge of the science 
of engineering they are without practical experience, arī can only 
obtain this by serving under the more seasoned officers. 

All graduates assigned to this corps take the rank of second 
lieutenant. If this increase can be made, then to give symmetry 
to the corps and to coordinate and systematize its work certain 
promotions necessarily follow. It is true the increase will be 
mainly in the grade of field officers. In explanation of this fact 
I desire to submit for yon consideration this suggestion: 

This increase in field officers will enable the Chief of Engineers 
to reapportion the United States into engineering districts, in- 
creasing the number. Itis this action which will bring speedy 
relief. An increase in the number of field officers who have had 
much practical experience is what is desired, rather than the slow 
process of increasing the number of the corps by adding lieuten- 
ants as they emerge from the Military Academy. 

Permit me to direct attention to this further fact: 

In the army bill of 1901 the Corps of Engineers was increased 
from 127 to 160, but there was no increase in the field officers, such 
increase in 1901 being 5 captains, 10 first lieutenants, and 16 sec- 
ond lieutenants, giving as a result 49 field officers for a total of 
159 officers and reducing very materially the rate of promotion 
which had existed for thirty-five years. 

The last increase being in captains and lieutenants, the present 
TO increase should be mainly in field officers, and the two 
increases should be considered together, and so considered would 
be a combined increase of seventeen field officers, five captains, 
ten first lieutenants, and twenty-six second lieutenants. Such 
combined increase does not restore the ratio of field officers which 
existed prior to 1901, and the rate of promotion resulting would 
be slower under the new organization than it was up to 1901. 


I wish to invite your attention further to the fact that the sums 
disbursed by the of Engineers have increased in thirteen 
years from $13,000,000 to $24,000,000 annually. 


In 1901 the military duties of the of Engineers were in- 
creased by adding two battalions of engineers to the one already 
existing. This required thirty additional officers, but this in- 
crease of officers was incommensurate with the increased needs 
and there was a net loss in the Corps of Engineers to be assigned 
to river and harbor work of two majors, three captains, and two 
first lieutenants. 

In our insular possessions engineer officers have been called 
upon for various duties, such as harbor improvements, road- 
making, light-house construction, etc., and soon a number will 
be required for fortification work, as will be seen in the fortifica- 
tion appropriation bill now pending. 

In general, the civil and military duties of the Corps of En- 
gineers have been rapidly increasing in late years, and they prom- 
ise to continue increasing. 

The number of engineer officers is absolutely insufficient to give 
proper attention to the varied duties which have been combined 
and im upon them to such an extent that the interests of the 
public are suffering. As so well stated by Mr. Burrox— 

The existing system is wrong, and the work prosecuted by them—no 
their fault, but because of mae Boel er of . — 

The amendment as offered by the Senator from Texas will re- 
store in part the conditions Which existed before the act of 1901. 
Under the e e it frequently happens that those cadets 
who graduate at West Point with the highest honors are for a 
few years outstripped in rank and promotion by their juniors in 
other branches of the service. The acceptance of the provisions 
of the pro amendment will, in part, correct this inequality. 

Under the terms of the amendment as originally offered and as 
recommended by the Secretary of War and the General Staff it 
will be about six years before the full corps will be completed, and 
the extra cost will be as follows: 


Lieutenant-colonels to be 
made colonels 
Majors to be made lieutenant- 
colonels 
Captains to be made majors... 17 
First lieutenants to be made 


Net increase in corps, 25 officers. 


To demonstrate the necessity of this amendment, I invite your 
attention to the fact that in recent years a large number of engi- 
neer officers have been taken from the civil river and harbor im- 
proyement work and assigned to military engineering work all 
over the United States and in our recently acquired insular posses- 
sions. Note this fact. 

In 1893 there were seventy-four officers in the Engineering 
Corps who were engaged in the civil river and harbor improye- 
ment work. There are now only fifty-six officers who are engaged 
in this work, and that notwithstanding the fact that sixty addi- 
tional projects haye been added to those which were in existence 
in 1893. 

The lack of officers has compelled the consolidation of impor- 
tant districts to the great detriment of efficient work, so that there 
ie now only forty-eight districts instead of fifty-six, the number 

1893. 

The character of work and the large expenditure of money that 
is placed in the hands of the Corps of Engineers not only call for 
an increase in their number, but demand officers of higher rank 
and of large and varied experience to carry to successful comple- 
tion the many projects assigned to them. 

The officers who will be promoted are men who have had many 

ears of experience and have been long in the service. Consider- 
ino the transcendant importance of the work assigned to them 
and the onerous responsibility with which they are invested, it 
oceurs to me that the small amount of money which will be spent 
in the increase of their salaries will be abundantly justified by the 


large savings which will result from their personal supervision of 
the ineering work, and the close attention that they will be 
— to give to the details of all projects. 


The General Staff and the Secre of War have made an ex- 
tended and complete examination of this matter. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Texas was drawn 
to embody their views. It does not conflict in its provisions with 
any other branch of the service. 

ts adoption will be of infinite benefit to the civil river and har- 
bor improvement work of the United States. 

Its purpose is to provide for such reasonable increase in the 
rank and number of officers as will enable the civil river and 
harbor improvement work and other important work to proceed 
more N and satisfactorily. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the considerations which first moved me 
to interest myself in an effort to secure an increase in the Corps of 
Engineers; but, sir, there is another reason why this action should 
be taken it will enable a too long delayed justice to be done to a 
meritorious class of officers. 

In this connection I wish to call your especial attention to the 
question of promotion. 

I now submit for your consideration a statement of the average 
time an officer serves in the different branches of the Army before 
his promotion. - = 

First, the average time he serves before he receives his promo- 
tion as colonel. 

Second, the average time he serves before he receives his pro- 
motion as lieutenant-colonel. ; 

Third, the average time he serves before he receives his promo- 
tion as major. 

Infantry.—To be colonel, 36 years 11 months 22 days; to be 
lieutenant-colonel, 30 years 5 months 6 days; to be major, 26 years 
1 month 17 days. 

Cavalry.—To be colonel, 34 years 6 months 1 day; to be lieuten- 
ant-colonel, 33 years 3 months 27 days; to be major, 27 years 5 
months 27 days. 

Corps of Engineers.—To be colonel, 40 years 1 month 17 days; to 
be lieutenant-colonel, 36 years 5 months 7 days; to be major, 29 
years 2 months. ‘ 

Artillery.—To be colonel, 88 years 8 months 4 days; to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 37 years 6 months 1 day; to be major, 30 years 9 
months 22 days. 7 

This amendment will change the average of the Engineer Corps 
to the following: í 

To be colonel, 39 years, 7 months; to be lieutenant-colonel, 36 
years 1 month 13 days; to be major. 26 years 10 months 29 days. 

Inasmuch as the first numbers of the class of cadets from West 
Point are selected for the Engineer Corps, it does seem they should 
be encouraged to obtain at least the rank of major in the Corps of 
Engineers as early as in any other branch of the Army. 

The great 5 with which they are charged in the ex- 


penditure of ons of dollars for the improvement of the rivers 


and harbors, the building of fortifications, bridges, public build- 
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ings, light-house construction, etc., should, to say the least, war- 
rant the assertion that they are entitled to some consideration. 

To illustrate how the Engineer Corps is left in the rear in com- 
parison with other branches of the Army, I call your attention to 
the pad 

There are Lieutenant-Colonels Miller, M. B. Adams, Livermore, 
Heuer, and Stanton, Engineer Corps, who have served thirty- eight 
years and ten months and were in the same class with Brigadier- 
Generals Bates, paymaster; Story, artillery; Barton, inspector- 
general; Colonels J. M. Marshall, quartermaster, and Mills, artil- 
lery, who have served thirty-eight years and ten months, 

ther comparisons may be shown farther down the line, but I 
think perhaps this is sufficient to show you how the matterzstands. 

From the above A ise will observe that there is little encourage- 
ment held out to those who stand first in their class to have an 
assignment in the Engineer Corps. I understand that many of 
them are seeking other branches of the Army in order to seek a 
more rapid promotion. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the conferees on the military ap- 
propriation bill will embody within the bill the provisions of the 
amendment as originally offered by the Senator from Texas, not 
alone because it will further the general public interest, but also 
to award tardy justice to a worthy and deserving corps of officers, 


United States Mint at Denver, Colo. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. FRANKLIN E. BROOKS, 
OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
D: Friday, April 1, 1904, 

On the bill (H. R. 14416) making a 
of the Government for the 
purposes. 

Mr. BROOKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I hope the amendment which I have sought to 
have made to this bill will be adopted. It carries a somewhat 
large sum, but I feel sure the House will consider both the 
amount and the purpose proper. It is also of great importance to 
my constituents. 

It contemplates no new undertaking, it initiates no new plan, 
and calls for no new operation. It simply provides means for 
carrying on the work already begun and rendering available the 
large investment which the Government has already made in the 
Denver mint. Thus far this mint has cost about $929,000. of 
which $800,000 has been expended for a building and site. The 
work has been progressing since 1897, and the building, which isa 
large and commodious structure, is many completed. 

The appropriation now askeđ for at the hands of the House 
amounts to $95,055. It is to be expended for the fittings, ma- 
chinery, and supplies necessary to complete the mint as a coinage 
mint, and to begin operations. It was made the subject of a di- 
rect request from the Treasury Department, and a report and 
carefully detailed statement was furnished the committee, show- 
was) the exact purposes to which the money is to be applied. 

he previous appropriations for this purpose carried $225,000. 

Of this amount $129,400 has already been expended or is necessary 
to meet payments on existing contracts, leaving available $95,600. 
It will require $185,655 to meet the estimates of the Secretary, 
leaving the previously mentioned sum of $30,055-to be provided 
at this time. The interior of the building is now ready for the 
installation of machinery, and the Secretary of the Treasury states 
that the complete . will be needed on or about July 1 of 
the current year. Much of it has already been purchased and 
some is now being set up. A portion of it is to be exhibited at 
the St. Louis exposition, and a portion of the remainder is ready 
for installation. 

If this amendment does not carry and the Treasury Department 
is thereby unable to carry out its plans and buy the necessary 
machinery, the work will be delayed for at least a year after July 
1, 1904, and until Congress shall supply the deficiency. The Goy- 
ernment’s large investment of nearly $1,000,000 will be absolutely 
inoperative for that time, the people of Colorado, who have been 
looking forward anxiously for the completion of the Govern- 
ment’s work, will be in ia and severely inconvenienced, 
and the Department will have to carry on its operations at the 
Denver mint in the present unsuitable and highly inadequate 
quarters. 

The present building is old, unsafe, and unfireproof, and also 
entirely too small for the work for which it is designed. Under 
the very efficient administration of the present officials of the 


opriations for the sundry civil expenses 
year ending June 90, 1 and for other 
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mint the business has been very large. It is not a coinage mint, 
and yet it compares very favorably in the volume of business with 
some of the coinage mints, and it surpasses in the volume of busi- 
ness any other mint in the United States of similar class, with the 
exception of that at New York City. During the 12 ending 
December 31. 1902, the deposits and purchases of gold and silver 
aggregated 816.240, 000. At the New York mint these aggregated 
850,458,000, and at the next largest mint. where no coinage was 
done, at Seattle, Wash., they aggregated 811.811.000. 

At the San Francisco coinage mint the deposits and purchases 
of gold and silver were only $41,097,000, and at the New Orleans 
mint the totals were $449,694. 

It is submitted that such a volume of business in the precious 
metals warrants me in reqnesting on behalf of my State very 
liberal treatment from the House. Moreover, the local situation 
is such as to call for attention. Denver is the largest commercial 
center of the largest gold and silver producing section of the 
United States. It is much the largest city of the ky Mountain 
region, which annually pours its great flood of precious metals 
into the Treasury of the country. 

Colorado alone, in the year ending December 31, 1902, produced, 
according to the figures furnished by the Director of the Mint, the 
very large sum of $56,813,000, of which sum $49,000,000. in round 
numbers, was in gold and silver, or pretty nearly one-third of the 
total output of the United States for that year in the two metals, 
this output being, as furnished by the same authority, $151,750,000. 

As compared with California, the next greatest producer of 
gold, the figures for the same period are: 


Chat rt os Sees oa nn aca ruts A ene eene $18,910,000 

COOTER = ca A e a ste Raton pacananpee xdedensaent R E E a 23,516,000 
In silver, compared with Montana, the second silver State, the 

figures are: 

MODUS sacs sacs ne ata inabocsacanyoncsecaiec S $17, 622,000 

Colorado Saas owls a ope adn Sopnectentcnsapetpeecsenunescucese 20, 429, 000 


With acoinage mint Denver will be the natural and most conven- 
jent market for the product of the mines of South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and New Mexico, with an aggregate gold and 
silver production for the same period of $37,680,000, which, added 
to Colorado’s cutput, makes a grand total of $86,690,000, ornearly 
60 per cent of the total precious mineral production of the United 
States. 

These figures as to production, except the aggregate of gold and 
silver in the United States, are from the estimates of the several 
officers requested by the Government to furnish these statistics. 
The aggregate production of the several States is from the com- 
pilation of the Director of the Mint and is slightly less than the 
aggregate of the estimates of the individual officials. That the 
gold and silver from this great and productive region should be 
sent to either one or the other extremity of the continent and not 
be reduced and placed in circulation from its own metropolis is 
certainly an unwarranted discrimination. 

From considerations of economy in the Government's expenses 
it seems clear also that the same argument should prevail. At 
present the precious metals of this region are ship in bullion 
or in their semi-refined state from the smelters on an average 2,000 
miles to reach the nearest of the three coinage mints. Gold and 
silver circulate more freely in the ordinary commercial transac- 
tions in this region than in the States farther east, and there is 
also a demand for currency as such. Therefore a large part of 
the coinage of the seaboard mints finds its way back to the moun- 
tain States for actual use. There is therefore the double expense 
of taking the metal to the mint and bringing it back to the locality 
where it is needed, which is very considerable. 

The commercial needs of this region are large and rapidly in- 
creasing. It is becoming a great agricultural region, whose prod- 
ucts find their way into every market. The value of the agricul- 
ture and grazing products of the State now exceed the output of 
its mines. Exchanges are enormous and commerce thrives. The 
national banks of the three eastern cities of Colorado, with an ag- 
gregate population of perhaps 250,000, showed deposits, according 
to the last statements of the Comptroller of the Currency, of 
$40,363,884.31, and the deposits in State institutions swell this 
sum to at least 850, 000,000. These figures tell more clearly than 
words the growing commercial importance and business needs of 
this section. 

Is it therefore to be wondered at that these people think that 
the Government should no longer continue to take the products 
of their mines and the results of their industry and enterprise 
thousands of miles for treatment, when it has at their very doors 
facilities for doing the same thing, which only requires this ap- 
propriation to become operative? 


I ask you, therefore, on behalf of the State which I represent 


and the people whose wishes I try to voice, that you give heed to 
these strong claims for legislative recognition and appropriate for 
our benefit this small sum, that we may derive from our natural 
resources the advantage that Providence intended we should have. 


Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT G. COUSINS, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 25, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 13521) making appropriations for the service of the Post- 
Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. COUSINS said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: Perhaps not in the history of our Government 
has any enterprise involving the expenditure of public money 
proven so worthy and so useful to the general public as the rural 
free delivery of mail. Its achievements, even in what may be 
called the ‘experimental period,” I believe, will multiply and meas- 
ure even far beyond the contemplations of its original conceivers 
and projectors. 

Referring to the details of the pending measure appropriating 
for immediate needs, the proposition to increase the pay of car- 
riers is so obviously justified that it can not be intelligently or 
honestly assailed, and being recommended by the Department and 
as well by its merits it should prevail. A dollar and sixty-six cents 
a day as a proposition of compensation for a man and team is ri- 
diculous. It would be scarcely decent recompense even for the 
Member who opposes this moderate increase, 

The propositions to restrict the privileges and usefulness of car- 
riers by legislative provisions are, in my judgment, wrong and 
unnecessarily meddlesome. Carriers are already under the dis- 
cipline of the civil service, and therefore accountable not only for 
academical and scientific knowledge, but also for good and per- 
fect and subservient behavior. So why make special legislative 
rules for rural carriers that do not apply to all employees of the 
postal service? 

Why deprive the patrons of the rural routes of any legitimate 

service which their hard-worked servants might render. Let the 
carriers serve to the fullest extent the needs of the people for 
whom this noble enterprise is projected and e Let 
them do all the good they can for the people whose interests they 
are supposed to accommodate, and if they do wrong or operate 
against public policy and the strict discipline of the civil service 
and regulations of the Post-Office Department, let them be called 
to account. 
When we consider what this service has accomplished for the 
necessities and comfort of deserving people, even from that one 
point of view, the appropriations, past, present, and estimated, 
shonld be eagerly and generously made. 

What has the service accomplished. and who does it accommo- 
date? It has brought the remote regions of the country’s best 
localities in touch with all the world and with themselves. It 
accommodates the people who produce the things that this world 
eats. It serves the settlers who suffered hardships in the early 
days, and their sons and daughters living in the prairie homes 
a ey by their fathers—the people who labor all the livelo 

ay and do chores half the night; those who patronize our col- 
leges, who save from year to year the meager profits of the dairy 
and the farm and give it all to the noble purposes of good citizen- 
ship—to education and to the building and maintaining of com- 
fortable homes and schools for themselves and for their posterity, 
who in turn repeat the frugal process; the heads of families whose 
children, educated in the genuine spirit of unselfish patriotism, 
uphold the law, and when necessity demands bear arms with for- 
titude and courage—in short, the folks who feed the world and 
fight for law and order and for homes, and furnish strong ma- 
terial for all the useful and commanding avocations of our world, 
for statesmanship and education, for art and commerce, and, if 
need be, for war; not all the strong material, but most of it and 
the best of it, and for a very good reason, because they bring to 
these various avocations the vigor of nature and of manhood, 
with its unmarred, original impressions and its inspirations of 
intelligence, integrity, and strength. 

For such people and for such justifiable purposes untrammeled 
service and reasonable appropriation should not be withheld, and 
unreasonable and unprecedented restrictions should not be placed 
upon the agents of such useful, laborious, and worthy service. 

It is taney Gp that the early apprehensions of certain people 
conce the possible effects of rural delivery are at last ap- 
peased. — ing the sent daya of the establishment we occasion- 
ally received complaints from certain dealers that it would keep 
the farmers from coming to town and spending their money.“ 

But on reflection most legitimate merchants approve the system 
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now. They know that a countryman who does not waste his time 
and money coming to town every day or two is a better customer 
and better able to pay at the end of the year than the one who 
loafs in town every day, and legitimate merchants who sell the 
things that country people ily need have learned that their 
customers are vastly strengthened by remaining at home—at least 
part of the time—attending to their business, thriving, and thus 
agree vr aer ability to buy. 

As forthe commercial pirate who ds the farmer as a victim 
of prey, let him take care of himself, and let the farmer heed my 
advice and provide for himself andforhisown. Lethimimprove 
the country home so that townsmen will want to come to see it 
and enjoy it. Let him construct the things that bring comfort for 
himself and for his friends. Let him beautify the dwellings and 
the premises of his abode to which the rural service brings the 


7 mail. 
e establishment of rural free delivery has stimulated the bet- 


terment of roads and the country telephone system. It has con- 


verted the wide- stretching solitudes of sections and of townships 
into villages of interesting sociability. ey 
No longer does the weary housewife wear her anxious heart 
away in loneliness and isolation. No longer must she wait with 
and with desolate solicitude for belated messages and greet- 
of her friends. While many of the weary hearts who braved 
the dangers and the burdens of the earlier days are sleeping in 
the silent churchyards of our land, the children of those pioneers. 
dwelling at the same old firesides or scattered in the multitude of 
new abodes, enjoy to-day the intercourse afforded by a daily mail. 
It is to be regretted in the beginning of the rural-delivery 
establishment a definite, intelligent plan was not devised, so that 
the routes should have been established with regularity and with 
intelligent ement. But at first it was an ent, and 
the first fellow whostarted out to projecta route ed helter- 


| Iowa and Illinois is 40. 


town and without regard to how his route would fit or join other 
subsequent routes necessary to serve the entire population. 

g such confusion and witnessing the operation of such 
selfishness, I undertook the task of platting all the routes peti- 
tioned for in the district which I represent, and especially in my 
home county. I watched the projection of proposed routes and, 
before indorsing them, saw to it that each one fitted the other. 
And by that careful observation and platting system I have se- 
cured almost complete county service for that county with only 
19 routes, whereas some counties in Iowa of corresponding size 
have as high as 40 routes. Sumner County, Kans., has 64 routes, 
and Washington Connty, Pa., has 103 routes, but the average num- 
ber of routes for each county affording complete county service in 
So. granting 5 more routes necessary to 
complete county service in Cedar County, Iowa, making 24 in all, 
there will be saved the expense of 16 routes, which for carrier 
service alone, at the rate pro in this bill, is $11,520 per year, 
and I will guarantee that with 5 additional routes service in ar 
County will be equivalent to any in the United States, although 
it has to-day but 19 routes. f 

I simply use this as an illustration of what might have been ac- 
compli and saved if in the beginning an intelligent, definite 
plan had been adopted and followed. 

But it can all be remedied in time, if le will have patience, 
by rearranging the routes in accordance with a definite and com- 
prehensive system such as I have indicated and employed so far 
as possible, or some other which the Department should by this 
time be able to propose and execute. 

For the information of those who may be interested, I exhibit 
in the following table the number of routes and of pieces of mail 
collected on rural routes in the United States from January 1, 
1903, to June 30, 1903, value of e 9 canceled, and pay of car- 
riers, showing that Iowa, as usual, leads all States in every im- 


skelter across lots to take the territory that belonged to a rival | portant feature of this service. 
EXHIBIT A. 
Number of pieces of mail collected on rural routes in the United States for the period from January 1, 1903, to June 30, 1503, by States, value of stamps can- 
celed, and the pay of letter carriers. 
ee Value of 
State or Territory tn mh eee 
or e Pack- Total canc ers for 
Circulars. ages. | collected. 1 months. 

TT.. ²˙ ˙— a PAR 129 563| 308,889 28,280 1, 780 775 4,4 882,903 $7,053.34 640. 00 
Arizona. 5 35 18,010 982 509 n 54 586 20,178 i 831.68 91.8090 
Arkansas 43 218 92, 652 7,122 743 931} 1,208] 102,992] 2,018.93 12,740.00 
California 144 438 | 704, 984 66,807 27,540 6,648 | 15,072 | 822,489 | 16,977.10 43, 200. 00 
Colorado... 48 202,152 14,883 | 5,060 1.10 4,718| 223,372] 4,618.50 14, 400.00 
Connec 180 244] 694,894 92,423 | 25,677 65,074 | 13,580 | 874,882] 16,728.72 53, 340.00 
Delaware . 81 1,100 | 218,248 82,698 | 2,168 4.23 2,252] 280,807 5,088.60 24,110.00 
District of Columbia 2 3 8, 184 382 72 6 208 8,935 70. 64 600.00 
Forida 3 51 8,804 2,070 155 7 188 11.275 221.11 900.00 
Zeorgia 455 8,495 | 981,429 92,059 | 5,883 12,775 | 14,329] 1,089,440 | 21,194.76] 138,500.00 
Idaho 12 121 59,189 8,080] 1,452 118 1,6% 65,182 | 1,871.62 3, 600.00 
Tilinois - 1,352 7,920 | 3,315,556 | 315,50 48,194 60,877 | 61,971 | 3,114,043 | 76,485.76 | 398,980. 00 
Indiana 1,113 8,556 | 2,970,487 | 882,552 87,840 99,175 | 53,888 | 8,502,478 | 67,922.14 | 833,210.00 
Indian erritory a.. acesso cone lemons occ cen few ccen sw cnen lec ccee ew cess) socece cance eooeen oe accn| wwsese Hann) occccs os esee| mecces osecce| esecwsnasascee 
3 1,484 5,786 | 5,605,524 | 357,117 | 58,016 57,004 | 77,663 | 4,351,750 | 83,360.34 | 444,945.00 
eee, 738 2,749 | 2,001,221 | 220,524) 40,144 39,188 | 48,644 | 2,357,670 | 45,461.83] 220,600.00 
K s 184 1,895 | 411,188 45,731 | 4,962 9,578 6,82 579,500 9,213.54 55, 150.00 
2250 5 232 24.881 6% 184 139 295 26,538 | 578.12 1,500.00 
Maine 148 4,083 552.854 68,869 | 19,274 16,191 | 13,697 | _ 674,918 | 13,180.17 43,981.25 
Maryland.. 272 6,968 | 849,404 | 141,803] 41,606 46,256 | 18,029 | 1,104,066 | 18,196.20 80; 790,00 
Massachusetts 129 2.58 _ 518,575 78,465 | 19,087 24,141 | 10,244 | "653,110 | 12,787.28 38, 340. 00 
Michigan 815 6,202 | 2,747,967 | 391,512 | 65, 939 43,471 | 0,824 | 8,315,415 | 68,193.53 | 244,024.02 
Minnesota 623 8,582 | 1,437,092] 112,315] 18,768 98,934 | 31,643 | 1,690,334 | 82,834.28 | 188,400.00 
Mississippi.. 58 508 93, 474 9, 601 873 1.500 2,005] 107,574] 2,100.51 17,400.00 
S rreman taja $ 739 4,973 | 1,884,292] 182,698] 22,314 64,130 | 83,277 | 2,191,893 | 42,447.28 | 221,800.00 
Montana 1 18 5,615 112 91 2 130 5, 966 121.00 800. 00 
Nebraska... 365 1,349 | 903,518 98,186 | 26,896 72,584} 25,128 | 1,187,656 | 22,059.25] 110, 400. 00 
Nevuda es Ss Sinn, OET e - gg : ee eS ee errs 
Hampshire 1% 188 455, 418 62,504 159,584 88,641 13.709 586,704 | 11,223, 62 28,850.00 
Gosia 93 2 i 00, 8 "6.303 9.8 5.210 a08 7,8 27,890.00 
New Mexico 2 2 7,900 359 227 11 183 8,705 172.48 600.00 
New Fork 902 10,116 | 2,853,498 | 414,887] 86,869] 107,256] 51,315] 3,524,039 | 67,884.47 | 288,070.00 
orth Carolina 32 4,108 | 620,995 64,676 | 5,398 81,018 | 10,981 | 737,151 | 16,184.89 96, 040. 00 
North Dakota 49 132 81,458 4,146 738 690} 1,605 88,815 | 1,835.79 9, 600.00 
Ohio 1,105 10,553 | 3,246,041 | 499.908 49,733 90,007 | 62,020 | 8,958,261 | 70,816.84] 330,920. 00 
Oklahoma 21 138 53,425 4,000 T74 39| 1,087 59,793 | 1,188.58 6, 300. 00 
Oregon 78 464 259,580 19,480 6, 667 1,726 6,112 224,009 | 5,900.99 23, 400.00 
Pennsylvania. 845 15,848 | 2,405,761 | 313,104} 42,853 90,540 | 49,190 | 2,914,296 | 55,555.46] 252,645.00 
Rhode Island 18 479 70,417 8,450 | 1,998 1,157 | 1,772 82,273 | 1,708.02 5,400.00 
South 2⁴² 2,406 494,173 50,785 2,332 7,505 7,796 566,047 | 11,069.06 71,240.00 
South Dakota 12 404 272.884 20, 236 2,955 8,277 5,739 810,085 | 0,206.22 87,500, 00 
578 10,82% | 431,773] 181,607 | 22,709 80,644 | 23.980 1,651,099 | 83,221.12) 171,430.00 
Texas 280 2,168 | 805,871 52,442 | 6,285 6,051 | 11,780] 8841592] 17,492.74 88, 800.00 
Utah 27 502| 132,525 8,367 | 2,648 6 2882| 147,525] 8,180.54 8, 050. 00 
Vermont. 127 1,782 408,523 44.189 14,165 10, 367 8,037 482,013 | 9,589.80 87,670.00 
Virginia 255 3,338 | 542947 59,731 | 8,059 20,836 13.200 648,199] 13,523.04 74, 630.00 
W. 52 23| 192,650 11,351 | 8,857 1.388 | 3,964] 213.513 4,570.96 15, 450. 00 
West Virginia 70 1 89 1 14,606 | 3,121 3 2973] , Blames | Lims] 2100.0 
Wisconsin 633 5,055 140,983 | 29,962 23,854 85,374 2,013,871 | 89,938,856 | 189,550.54 
e r AE R, 5 82 705 268 a 348 20,610 421.26 1,500.00 
Tre eS oy Ae ee ee ew 1,143,621 | 819,110 | 48,954,390 949,084.37 | 4,518, 185. 83 


a No service prior to July 1, 1908. 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. HERNANDO D. MONEY, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1904. 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 12220) making a: 
propriations fort 5 satel pekena for the fiscal s e: J nell 30, 190555 an 
or other purposes— 

Mr. MONEY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have not been particularly concerned about 
the details of the bill which has been presented from the Naval 
Committee by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], but the re- 
marks which haye been made that were extraneous to the real 
matter of the bill have attracted my attention and deserye, per- 
haps, some reply. 

Peaid several years ago in the Senate that if we are to persist 
in the policy of subjugation and conquest we would require not 
only all the navy we have, but a much larger one than the Ameri- 
can people would be willing to bear, and I pointed out that the 
continued occupation of the Philippine Archipelago would entail, 
among other burdens, the support of a great navy. 

When events show that it is not only the purpose of the present 
Administration and the great party of which he is the head to 

rpetuate but also to continue the efforts of benevolent assimi- 

ation ’’ to other countries, these philantrophic efforts Sopiro good 
government to people who do not want it, to give a different re- 
ligion to 3 who do not want it, will, as I have said, require 
a much er navy than is contemplated in the programme 
which is laid before us, 

We are not going to have a navy second to Great Britain, be- 
cause the American people will never permit it to be done at their 
expense, and we will never have the necessity for it. The figures 
which the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] has 
just laid before the Senate as a test of the size of the navy we 
need are exceedingly elusive and evasive and unworthy of any 
reliance whatever. It is not a matter of the wealth or business 
of a nation. How much navy would we allot to Switzerland, that 
has no sea line at all, in proportion to her population? That is an 
extreme figure, it is true, but it illustrates somewhat the prop- 
osition the Senator makes to the Senate. 

We can not judge the amount of the navy which we need or its 
character by the wealth and population of the United States. It 
can not be donein any such way as that. We must have the 
judgment not only of people whose business it is to fight in the 

avy as a profession, as a bread-and-meat business, but we should 
also have the judgment of men in this Chamber and the other 
who have studied history and who know something about these 
things, although they do not know a barbette from a revolving 
turre 


It matters not, however, as the Senator says, whether Great 
Britain has rejected a revolving turret or not. All these great 
improvements, which are the mark of genius, can be adopted by 
one country and offset by the invention of another. The inven- 
tion of Ericsson of the revolving turret, and of the naval officer 
on the other side in the protection by iron bars of the Merrimac, 
began a.new era in shipbuilding and ship protection. One of the 
late Secretaries of the Navy, who was spoken of some time ago by 
the Senator from Maine with great praise for having gone forward 
in the programme of building a modern navy, did not want any 
navy builtatall except monitors. He was decidedly against battle 
ships, against cruisers, against torpedo boats, and against every- 
thing but monitors, because he claimed we needed no ravy except 
for defense, and that the monitor vessel, built only for smooth 
water and harbor defense, is the best we could get. However that 
may be, Mr. President, I say again that if we want to keep up our 
conquest we have got to have a navy at least as large as the Senator 
from Maine has proposed, or larger. 

We have heard a great deal about the Philippine colonies. There 
is no such thing as the Philippine colonies. In the Philippines 
we have simply a mili occupation, There is nothing there as 
an American colony, and there never will be unless the climate 
changes. It is not the place for a white man to live and home- 
stead. A colony is a number of foreigners who occu y a part of 
a country for the purpose of cultivating the soil, perma- 
nent homes, end living under a government made by themselves 
or under the government of the parent country. 

The fact is, the word “colony ” comes from the Latin word 


“colonus,” which means a tiller of the soil. But military occu- 
pation such as Gibraltar and Malta are not colonies any more than 
the Philippine Islends are a colony of the United States, and it 


never will be, because, as I said, climatic conditions absolutely 
forbid. 

We occupy the Philippine Islands not for any such purpose as 
that, nor do we occupy them for the purpose of seeing that they 
have a good government. That is all cant. Nobody believes a 
word of it, and gentlemen may just as well quit using it. There 
is not aman here who cares a snap whether the Filipinos ever 
have a good government or not. Nobody cares whether anybody 
else has a good government or not. 

Then who is to be the judge of what is a good government? 
You take a government that is good for you, and you attempt to 
impose it on men who heartily detest it and are utterly incapable 
of conceiving or maintaining it, if given to them and if they be 
left with it. Every nation evolves its own form of government 
exactly according to its spiritual and moral and other necessities, 
It can not evolve anything that does not suit it. It must have 
that for which it is peculiarly fitted. Have we here a good Goy- 
ernment? Wesay we have. Does anybody else say so? 

Mr. President, the great Government of the United States stands 
to-day condemned by the civilization of the world. Why? Do 
people in Great Britain, Germany, France, and other countries 

refer monarchies or imperialism? I do not know that they do 
but they say to us: ‘‘ Your Government is too good for practical 
use, You kara theoretically, the best Government perhaps in 
the world. You approach as near as you can to Moore’s Utopia, 
or to the Atlantis of Plato; but you have not here anything that 
human nature can maintain; in other words, you can not main- 
tain individualism so as to support a government like yours.” 

So we are condemned because we are too good, and not because 
we are ideally too bad, but simply because a practical republic 
will not operate—I mean a republic of self-governing people will 
not operate—and the greatest minds in the world haye given a 
final termination to this Republic. 

We have been told by the most brilliant historian of the last 
century that the United States Government will come to an end 
as a self-governing republic whenever we have cities rich and 
great enough to corrupt the whole body of the people, which they 
are doing just as fast as it is 2 75 5 for an infection to spread. 
We have been told by others that one and another thing would be 
the difficulty. De Tocqueville, a Frenchman, who has given the 
finest view of American institutions ever published, in his Dem- 
i in America, says the great evil to visit the new Republic 
would be the presence of so Teed pone of a totally different 
race—the negroes—and that even y one of them must be ex- 
terminated or there must be a mixture and an amalgamation of 
the two races. Both of these horrible alternatives we will not 
entertain, because I believe, for one, there is a better way of set- 
tling that. 

So, Mr. President, we are not holding the Taupe to give 
them a better government, and we do not care whether they haye 
a better government or not. We are holding them, as we hold 
everything else for our own selfish interests, for what may be our 
own gol as far as we understand it—and, generally, we under- 
stand it in a commercial way—so that we may go there and ex- 
ploit that great timber country and its land in a way profitable 
to men who engage in that sort of thing; and the great mass of 
the people do not care a straw whether they have a good govern- 
ment there or not. And why should they care? 

We are not going over the face of the earth correcting all the 
faultsin government. We did not go and invite Great Britain, 
when the Fenians were rising in Ireland, to give them a better 
government. We never made a demonstration because the Irish 
home-rule bill failed. We have not gone anywhere.. We have 
not gone to Russia to protect the Hebrews in that terrible massa- 
cre which occurred there a short time ago. They may have a 
good government ora bad one. They say it is a bad one, yet I 
venture to say that there is not in America a President who has 
95 lived in the White House less beloved than the Czar is to-day 

y his varied subjects. All the twenty or thirty different peoples 
who give allegiance to that autocrat love him. They s of 
him as ‘‘ Little Father,” the White Father,” the Great White 
Father,” and with all the terms of endearment which it is 
sible for them to utter of a man whom they never saw, whom tier 
never expect to see, and who we think is grinding them to powder 
under an iron heel. There is not a Russian moujik—— ~ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. MONEY. Ina moment. There is not a Russian moujik 
who does not speak of the Czar in termsof reverence and affec- 
tion and does not regard his person as sacred; yet we say he has 
a very bad government. Certainly, I will yield to the Senator. 

„Mr. GALLINGER. I was attracted by the Senator’s observa- 
tion that the American people are entirely indifferent as to whether 
there is a koos 5 or a bad government in the Philip- 

ine Islands. t may have been true when the Philippine 
ds belonged to a foreign power, but does not the Senator 
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think the mass of the American people to-day are extremely de- 
sirous that there shall be good government in the Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr. MONEY. No; I do not think anything of the sort. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well. Mr. President, of course—— 

Mr. MONEY. Ido not think the American people care about 
anybody but themselves. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are not the Philippine Islands a part of 
our possessions? 

Mr. MONEY. The American people care only about howmuch 
money they can make out of it. 

. GALLINGER. To my notion that is an extreme view 
which the Senator takes. 

Mr. MONEY. It may be an extreme view, but it is a very hon- 
est one. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says we care nothing except 
for ourselves. Of course the Philippi are a part of our 
possessions, and I should think that even self-interest, if the Sen- 
ator wishes to put it on that point, would lead us to desire good 

vernment rather than turbulence or bad government there. 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, well, I do not mean to say that the Ameri- 
can Government want disorder and turbulence in the Philippine 
Islands; they want peace and order there. That is not the ques- 
tion at all. Iam not comparing a good administration to a bad 
administration under the same form of government at all. Iam 
comparing two different systems of government—one, in which 
we exercise here in governing ourselves, based upon individual- 
ism, and that which they, let alone, would exercise, perhaps not 
based upon the same foundation. I think that they as a people 
are incapable of conceiving or operating or maintaining a form of 
government copied after ours, which y undertook to do until 
we put them down; for it happens that now all revolutionary 

vernments immediately copy the Constitution of the United 

i States and then proceed to disregard it afterwards and pay no 
attention whatever to it, showing that they are incapable of put- 
ting into operation asl te Seg institutions which have made this 
the test and the only free country in the world. 

Why, Mr. President, take that chain of republics from Mexico, 
from the Rio Grande to Patagonia—what are they? The mere 
simulacra of republics, not the true and genuine article. There 
is no government there that is free. It is government by faction, 
and generally by the strongest army. 

Now, in the Philippine Islands, of course we want peace and 
order as long as we are dominant; and as long as the Stars and 
Stripes wave as the standard authority in that archipelago we 
will maintain order and peace as far as we can, and we can do it 
pretty well. 

But that is not the point. I am saying that, for the sake of the 
Filipinos themselves, nobody cares whether they have a good 

ernment or not. I mean independent, of course. I do not 

ieve ae would have our form of government very long. If 
they should have it, it would be the first instance of. the Malay 
type ever having that kind of 5 In my opinion they 
never will as long as the world stands unless it is imposed upon 
them like a yoke, as it has been in that archipelago by the supe- 
rior power of the United States. 

Now we are told about the expansion of our commerce in the 
Orient as dependent on our possession of the Philippines. That 
does not amount to anything. 

When the Philippines were a dependency of Spain they were a 
simple 55 of the viceroy of Mexico. They were not gov- 
erned by Spain at all except through the viceroy of Mexico. The 
annual tribute came in galleons once a rt to Acapulco from the 
archipelago and went to the viceroy of Mexico. en Mexico 
revolted, of course it had to go to Spain, but not until that time. 

But, Mr. President, there is another motive, I think, in holding 
on to the Philippines, which some do not desire to discuss openly: 
I think the waters around Japan and the Philippines will be the 
storm center of the world for a good while to come. I am not 
afraid of war with Great Britain, but not for the reason given by 
the Senator from Nevada. That is not the reason at all; but it is 
for the reason that her trade with ourselves is greater than her 
trade with the whole world, and our trade with her is greater 
than ours with all the world. We feed her, and she can not af- 
ford to go to war with us on that account. That is the real reason 
why we are bound to be in friendly relations with Great Britain. 
No matter what affront is given on either side, all will be con- 
doned or will be in some way compromised. So there will be no 
actual war to stop the supply going from here there and the trade 
that comes from there here, 

But, Mr. President, the party that determined the subjugation 
of the Philippine Islands and that took Porto Rico from Spain and 
put the most exacting and 3 conditions upon Cuba, 
which really established a suzerainty, which we hold to-day, over 
that new Republic, wanted the Philippine Islands for a great deal 
more than to give them a good government. They wanted them 
for other purposes than the mere possible expansion of commerce 


and trade. You will probably recollect, some of you, it was stated 
here b; me who ought to know that it was the design to oc- 
cupy the Philippines as a military base of operation in the far 
Orient. For what purpose? That we might be conveniently close 
when the dismemberment and the partition of the great Chinese 
Empire occurs. It is only 600 miles across the China Sea from 
Manila to Hongkong, and that whole magnificent front, with the 
great river coming down to it, we were told, was soon to have 
railroads from the mouth up to along their banks; and no doubt 
it will be, from the concession made to different European nations 
to build those railways. We were told that the Empire was go- 
ing to be broken to pieces, and that we should have near by a 
military base of operations from which we would be enabled to 
exact our share of the dismembered Empire. Our share,” that 
was the language used here. 

When did we get a share, and how did we get it, and what did 
we give for it? e did not have any share at all, but it was a 
game of robbery, just as Poland was divided ont to Austria and 
Russia and Prussia—a nation dismembered, divided ont, nota word 
said—just as we divided Samoa between Germany and ourselves, 
Great Britain taking her concession from Germany on the western 
coast of Africa and leaving us to divide Samoa, we who ten years 
before that had made a convention declaring to maintain Samoa’s 
sovereignty forever and pledging ourselves that that treaty or 
convention should never be changed without the consentof Samoa. 
And in ten years, without ony consent or reference to her, we 
divided her territory out. And now we are to take possession of 
the Philippines, and we are to maintain it at what everybody 
knows to be a loss, with no compensating advantage whatever to 
enable us to have a military base of operations. 

It was done so that if China shall be dismembered we can claim 
our share, Our share is what? Whatever we can take; what- 
ever we can get the other robbers in the game to allow us to have. 
That is all it is. Why, the very fact that this Navy is increased 
necessarily, I will say, to such an enormous figure proves that the 
occupation of the Philippines is of no account tothis country. It 
does not add to her wealth nor to anything else, but it does pro- 
ject us into the storm center of future wars of the world, one of 
which has already begun there. 

Now, it was stated a while ago that Japan, perhaps, would take 
a little thought about the islands, they being contiguous some- 
what to her; not really near, because it is 2.000 miles away. 

Mr. BACON. Not 2,000. 

Mr. MONEY, Iam corrected here in my figures by the learned 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 

Mr. BACON. It is 1,000 miles. 

Mr. MONEY. He ought to know better than I do: he has been 
over the ground. He says it is about a thousand miles. My 
recollection was that it was a thousand or 1,200 miles from For- 
mosa to Tokyo, when Japan wrested that island as one of the in- 
demnities of her war with China some ten yearsago. At any 
rate, Japan has awakened from a long sleep. She is a nation of 
yens. She is probably the best fighting nation now in the 
world. 

I call your attention to one little circumstance that goes to 
prove that assertion, that in the dash made at Peking to rescue 
the beleaguered ambassadors there and the missionaries who 
were threatened by the Boxers there were in the allied force 
American, British, Russian, Austrian, Italian, French, German, 
and Japanese contingents. That composite army was under Field 
Marshal Count von Waldersee. There were only two great 
walled cities that were attacked, one Tientsin and the other 
Peking, and around the walls of those two cities were allotted the 
portions to each army, each nationality, which they were to as- 
sault. In both those instances Japan was the first to breach the 
wall and enter the city. Her loss was the heaviest in killed and 
wounded. Then, further, she had the only troops that were not 
guilty of looting, showing better discipline—not more honest 
men, I will take it, but better disciplined, the most dashing cour- 

e and the better disciplined. Well, we know what she did to 
China in a very brief war. 

I recollect. as all of us do, the battle of the Yalu River, where 
the genius of the Japanese commander was so signally en babe 
by a ificent victory which, followed up in the harbor af 
Wei-Hai-Wei, ended in the destruction of the remainder of the 
Chinese fleet by the Japanese torpedo boats. I recollect then 
everybody said if that maneuver had been executed in the pres- 
ence of an American or Euro fleet, it would have meant the 
destruction of the Japs. But the Japs knew their enemy. 

The same thing happened at the capture of Port Arthur when, 
after the Chinese were driven from one chain of forts on that 
rocky ridge leading down into the town, the military attachés 
of the several countries were permitted to be present with the 
Japanese commander, sent by their respective governments to 
learn from the Japanese the arts and science of war. They said, 
Now go in; press in on the retreating garrisons; they are now de- 
jected and depressed by defeat; run in on them and take them,” 
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Oh, no; they did not do that—the sun was nearly three hours 
high—the Japanese commander said, No:? but he ordered his 
army to go intocamp, to cook supper, and make themselves com- 
fortable. He stationed strong outposts and camp guards, and 


calmly awaited the morning. When the morning came there was 
not a Chinaman in Port Arthur. 

Then the Japanese general said to these gentlemen who were 
giving him instructions in the art of war: I know my enemy and 
you do not. If it had been an American or a European army, I 
would have rushed in on them, but I knew the Chinaman would 
rush into the city desperate, expecting an immediate assault,and, 
Suiting his back to the wall, he would stand there about an hour 

etermined to sell his life dearly. If I had gone in on him, the 
loss would have been ve 
spend another hour wondering why the enemy did not come, and 
after that, when he did not come, he would begin to see if he could 
not find a hole to crawl out, and I left a hole for him to crawl 
out.“ The Jap knows his enemy, and I venture to say there is 
not a campaign which is noted in military annals that will sur- 

that campaign either in the general breadth of conception or 
in its brilliancy of execution, not excluding the great campaign 
of Von Moltke from the frontier to Paris. 

Mr. President, the Japanese nation is not going to confine itself 
to its own islands. It is, as I said, a nation of fighters. I recol- 
lect very well when that war began a conversation I had with the 
Japanese minister who was living here and was about to go home 
and take a portfolio in the cabinet. Lasked him if he did not have 
some apprehension in attacking an empire like China of 420,000,000 

ple. No,“ he said, we will march to Peking in two months. 

ey are not a nation of warriors. They are trade people, com- 
mercial fellows, and will not fight at all, and we will go right 
through China.“ 1 a he had a great deal of confidence, that 
he was a little overconfident; but the result justified all he said. 
He said, We fight one another when we do not have an enemy,” 
and that is the truth. Those people were under the rule of what 
we call the Tycoon“ (or“ Shogun,“ as they call him). AShogan 
had been to qapan what the mayor of the palace had been to the 
sluggard Kings of France the real, but not nominal rulers, the 
nominal ruler being the Mikado. 

For a long time the Mikado was the nominal sovereign, of course. 
He was to Japan what one of the sluggard Kings had been to 
France. But it was the practice of the Shoguns, one after an- 
other, to keep the barons continually involved in war; and Japan 
was just like feudal Europe from the twelfth century to the fif- 
teenth century, never really at peace. By such means the whole 
country was filled with professional free lances, who would go 
anywhere and fight for any cause, the only thing required being 
that they should receive their stipend. 

They were compelled to reside thirty days in every year in the 
ca ital at Tokyo; and when they met in the streets t every 
fellow coming down like a Highland chief with his following, 


they had severe combats almost every day during the occu y 
of the city by those great lords. So it went on until the Mikado 
wanted to get possession of the Empire. 


The old Government of Japan was overturned, and since that 
time they have been going forward in civilization with a rapidity 
that is absolutely marvelous. They have to-day, according to its 
size, the most effective fleet in the world. They have two of the 
biggest battle ships in the world, and I want to say that there is 
hardly a naval officer but will commend the management and op- 
eration of those ships. 

Japan is going to have Korea, and she will likewise have the 
lower part of churia. She really has it now and has had it 
for along while. She has ion of Formosa, and she is going 
to eventually get the Fan e Archipelago. We can not hurt 
Japan. Japan has to-day 48,000,000 people. They are a homo- 

neons people, excepting only the hairy men, who do not count; 
Put there are 48,000,000 homogeneous fighting population in 
Japan, who have developed the very highest military skill and 
courage both onthe seaand ontheland. They are an enemy that 
no nation can afford to despise. 

It has been freely predicted from the inception of the great con- 
flict now waging that Japan would clean the Russian fleet off the 
ocean in a few months, and that in the end she will overcome on 
land, for the Russians can not get supplies over their 4,000-mile 
single-track railway. She can hardly supply her army now in 

" Manchuria. She can not ship them provisions. 

Japan stands exactly in the attitude toward Manchuria and 
Korea that she stands in relation to the Philippine Archipelago. 
There will be no trouble about her getting those islands if she 
wants them. 

As to whether we could resist an attack on the Philippines 
by France or Germany or any other country, I will say we can 
senda fleet there, and 
as good as ours, and I do not believe there are any soldiers in the 
world as good as ours; but when we send our fleet and our army 


heavy. After the first hour he would | R 


do not think there is any fleet in the world | The 


there we are going to open toattack the whole front of the United 
States. any nation really means mischief and desires to entar 
into war with the United States, their very first attack would be 
upon our most vulnerable part—the Philippine Islands. 

What next? When our fleet and our Regular Army shall have 
been sent there, you will find perhaps an attack upon our Atlan- 
tic or Pacific front—most likely on our Atlantic front. You will 
find perhaps an enormons fleet coming over here, while our own 
fleet will be across the ocean, and we shall be attacked by two or 
three hundred thousand troops. The British have not any con- 
siderable number of troops in their island, but they have them 
all over the globe. The Germans have troops in Germany, and 
the French have them in France, and the Russians have them in 


ussia. 
Now, Senators, that would be a very disastrous condition of 
things. We have 80,000,000 people, minus 9,000,000 blacks, which 
I do not consider in a great war like that. although that race has 
had some good soldiers; but I am speaking of the people whom 
we call Americans—the white blood of this country. We would 
defend our frontier, but of course you can not make any number 
of raw troops available against a picked, disciplined army of two 
or three hundred thousand men. Lou must have something with 
which to defend yourselves. < 

It is always very sensible in every country to provide an ade- 
quate means of defense. The fathers of the Republic would not 
tolerate for one moment the idea of foreign conquest; but they 
were always ready to do anything for the defense of the country. 
George Washington said, in that great address which was read 
here on the 22d of February, that a well-trained militia was the 
best defense of a country; but he did not favor a standing army 
at all. Thomas Jefferson said that the American people ona 
never to consent to take any island anywhere on top of the globe, 
because it would entail the necessity for the existence of a great 
navy, except, he said, the island of Cuba; and he went on to say 
that if we lacked anything upon our whole southern coast line 
it was a sufficiency of harbors on our Gulf coast, which was to be 
found on the northern coast of Cuba, a number of the most mag- 
nificent in the world; and he said for the reason that it commanded 
the commerce of the whole Mississippi Valley he wanted Cuba; 
but he said that there we ought to set up a stone, and engrave 
upon it Ne plus ultra.“ 

We are going to continue, I suppose, to occupy the Philippines, 
for the party which is in power to-day, at least, has declared its 
intention to do so. What we are to gain by it we do not know. 
Nobody has ever yet shown that there is any advantage so far as 
extending our commerce is concerned. Such a claim is simply 
ridiculous. We reached the front of the foreign commerce of the 
world in November, 1898. In that month we went ahead of Great 
Britain, which had led the van for one hundred and fifty yearsin 
foreign commerce; and up to that time we did not own an island 
or a rock or a colony in the world outside of our own country; we 
had no ions anywhere; no so-called “colonies ” or military 
occupation; we had no great fleets, no great armament, and no 
great armies; and yet, because of the inventive skill of Americans, 
of industry, of the power of individualism—for that and nothing 
else is the secret of our success—we had gained the front of the 
whole world. 

England at that time owned more colonies, more fortresses in 
the sea, more rocks, more islands, more dependencies than all 
the other nations of the world put together. England was under 
the delusion for a number of years that she had to have colonies so 
that she might expand her trade, as the Senator from New York 
[Mr. DEPEW] expressed it this evening in his speech. 

Well, we expanded our trade in the seven years preceding that 
first month of our supremacy. England had lost 5} per cent of 
her foreign trade, we had gained 18 per cent; and yet we had 
not a single island; we had not fought anybody; we had not shot 
a gun, or killed a man, or conquered an inch of land anywhere 
a se e and had not expanded our continental territory in 

e t. 

To-day Great Britain is losing her trade with India, a country 
with 280,000,000 industrious people, producing cotton, rig ed in- 
digo, and many other products. The English trade with India is 
going elsewhere. 

It only been a few years since a French minister, discussing 
the budget, declared that France had expended $16,000,000 for th 
pleasure of governing other people. ; 

Germany spends three times as much money every year as she 
gets from the whole trade with her 3 South Africa not 
the profit, but the whole trade and it is all for the amusement of 
governing other people. There is no Ap epee pea to the people 
who pay the taxes, no compensation to the sailors and soldiers 


who pour out their blood for the flag, but it is done for what? 
building up of a great government, pride in a magnificent 
country, with a great army and navy. 

e a world power, as though the 


It is said that we have 
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United States had any more influence to-day than she had before. 


She never had as much influenee in her existence as when she 
stood alone among the nations of the world presenting a harbor 
of refuge for the distressed and oppressed of every clime and 
every country in the world, with no inclination or desire to take 
what did not belong to her, to force her government u any 
other government or any other people in the world, standing and 
holding the torch of liberty in her hand to the oppressed of every 
land, and inviting them to come here for shelter and protection. 

But when we Stones down from that lofty and inspired atti- 
tude and coolly marched in the rank of the robber nations of the 
world; when we. undertook to plunder wherever we had the 
power to do so under the shallow and flimsy pretext that we 
wanted to give somebody a better government or a better religion 
or something of that sort—why, we were no more of a world 
power than any of the powers of Europe; not a particle. We 
count our power to-day in guns and in men and ships of war; we 
do not count our power as we did six or seven years ago, which 
was a power of moral influence of a great and powerful nation 


sustaining herself against the world, and leer her peculiar | I 


institutions, which no other country of the world had ever been 
able to make permanent, and at the same time holding aloft that 
torch from which the people of the world could reillumine their 
own and light a circle around the world. 

That was when we were a world power; that was when the in- 
fluence of this country outweighed the influence of all the others 
put together, with its unselfishness and its heroic regard for the 
rights of man—the proposition that every man is the peer of every 
other man, which is the corner stone of the great Republic; the 
individualism of man; his capacity to govern himself; his willing- 
ness to do it; his courage to do it and to maintain his own Gov- 
ernment. We were then indeeda world power; but we have lost 
that power, and no addition of land or rocks or fortresses or men 
or ships or anything else can restore us to the position we occupied 
before these late conquests. 

We have lost the prestige we had. We have got the prestige of 
our arms, of course. We have that,and so have the Russians 
and the Germans. We have the same kind of prestige which the 
German Emperor had when he came back leading his triumphant 
legions from the siege and capture of Paris; but by that victory 
he did not gain any greater respect for Germany than it had be- 
fore, or any greater laurels than it had before. He did gain more 
fear; but fear and respect are not always very near akin. We 
fear a great many things for which we have no respect whatever. 
But the moral influence which the United States exerted before 
these late wars of conquest—which, like the vibrations that go 
from the brain 30,000 in a second out into the atmosphere some- 
where and find olny, begat and lodgment somewhere else, we 
do not know where; that was continually going forth to these 
people, which was a hope and a stimulant to o popie of every 
country of the world who loved freedom—has passed away; 
and we stand here in common with all other nations of the world 
who only want accretion for their own self-aggrandizement. 

We hold the Philippine Islands under the shallow pretext that 
we want to give good government to their people. the Philip- 
pine group a few years ago had, during some seismic disturbance, 

E bao the bosom of the sea, there is not a man in the United 
States who would have lost his breakfast or shed a tear. I donot 
say this in censure or criticism, but I say we would not have 
thought anything about it at all. We did not think anything 
about it when an island in the sea was swallowed up a few years 
ago and 40,000 people perished in a night—in a few hours. 

Nobody thought anything about it when Mount Pelee erupted 
down in the Caribbean Sea and spread its ashes over Martinique 
and 125 miles over the sea to Guadeloupe. And when we read 
the scare headlines in the newspapers of the war between Japan 
and Russia it does not cause any great concern among our people. 

But I think there is a responsive sentiment in this country to 
every appeal for help. The American pons are generous peo- 
ple; they have phe bho enerous. om the time when they 
sent potatoes to the Irish, who were in great need, until this day 
there have been no great calamities anywhere that the American 
people have not responded to appeals for help). 

r. President, Iam straying away from the discussion of the 
subject-matter this evening; but I am only following the track of 
others, and it is because they strayed away that I have done so. 

I have not much to say about the bill. I will say this, however, 
that I have been here a good while 115 in sho oter 1 1 
I was generally against my party on the question of the Navy. 

was always for a strong navy from the first vote I cast. I was a 
member of the Naval Committee in the other House for some 
years; and in that committee I remember distinctly that we car- 
ried a bill over the head of the Republican chairman to continue 
the work of the construction of the Navy. I have always voted 
for a large navy, not because I wanted the United States to have 
the pride of having the second navy of the world, or the third; 
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but because war is an incident in the lifeof every independent 
nation. It can not be avoided. It makes no difference whether 
vou are going to do right or not. It does not take two wrong 
people to e a quarrel. One of them may be right and the 
other wrong. And as war is a necessary incident, according to 
all probabilities, then I wr let us have a navy that will make peo- 
ple respect us and keep their hands off. I was for building the 

avy up commensurate with the needs of this country, to look 
after its commerce, although that use for a navy is not so impor- 
tant now. 

A great navy is not so much needed for the protection of com- 
merce now. That time has passed away. ere is no more 
privateering in time of war. the nations of the earth signed 
the convention of Paris of 1856, except the United States and 
Spain. Privateering went out when sails were superseded by 
steam. So that nothing can disturb the commerce of the world. 

This nation especially has taken the lead in demanding that all 
nations shall recognize an international law; that you must re- 
spect private property at sea as well as private property on land. 

t has been over two hundred years since private property has 
been seized by any European nation or any Rivilized nation any- 
where on the globe. As a necessity of war it has been seized for 
the use of an army, but it has been paid for. 

Up to that date European nations had been continually captur- 
ing propery on the sea, and the United States was unwilling to 
consent to that distinction, and that was the reason they did not 
sign the convention of Paris in 1856. The United States said, 
If you will go further, if you will include property at sea as 
well as property on land, we will sign; but so long as we have a 

commerce and a s navy, we can not sign.“ That was 
in the day of sailing ships, It was not because she hung back, 
but because she wanted to go forward faster than the other na- 
tions that were the signatories to that convention. 

Mr. President, about the capacity of the Philippines for a bet- 
ter government: You can put upon those people a facsimile of 
the United States Government in all its ies, and you may 
train a few of their men to perform the ctions that are differ- 
entiated in the general administration and economy of govern- 
ment, but you are never going to make them able to understand 
a or 1 intain it. It is not in the blood. Other people do not 

ve it. 

We do not exact of Great Britain and Germany and France 
and Russia that they shall have a better government. We do 
not concern ourselves about it. We wisely leave them alone, be- 
cause those people always had what oy want and what is nec- 
ai for them. It is just as unreasonable to believe that a man 
will hold toa scheme that does not pay as to believe a country 
will live under a government that does not suit its 1 They 
are going to have just what suits them. There will be likewise 
different kinds of government as long as there is diversity among 
the at of men. What is good for one is not always good for 
another. 

I do not believe there is a publicist who writes to-day who 
believes that a Latin race can maintain such a government as 
we maintain here to-day. I do not know why, unless it is in 
the blood. They must have something else than this. It may be 
the lack of individualism. Whenever a country gets in a type— 
in other words, whenever a country becomes conventional—that 
means that progress is ended and that the silence and calmness 
which precede death and decay haye begun. The process may 
last a Jong time. It lasted four or five thousand years in Egypt, 
and it lasted six or seren thousand years, if we can believe their 
chronicles, in China. They went just as far as they could go, 
and they could not go any further. They have gone to the ut- 
most of their capacity, and they stand still until something touches 
them and turns them into a new line, when they set up a new 
litical philosophy. What suits them does not suit anybody eles: 
If it did they would all have it. 

The best approval is imitation. The sincerest flattery, they say, 
is imitation. If our Government was the best, and so considered, 
85 other people of the world would have it; but they do not con- 
sider it so. 

I want to strip all subjects like this one of building up the Navy 
from all ideas about wanting to do any philanthropic work any- 
where, and wanting to go somewhere and give anybody better 
government, better religion, or better anything else. What we 
want is something to defend ourselves with in time of war. That 
is what we want, that is all we have need of a navy for, and that 
is all we want an army for. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that at the present time, on the whole, 
we seem to be having, and are very likely to continue to have, a 

retty big na If we are going to have it, it ought to be the 


in the world so far as it goes. I do not think we have any 
such need of a navy as Great Britain has, because, as the Senator 
o, you can not go any- 
outposts, British gar- 


from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] said a while 
where but you find British colonies, Briti 
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risons, like Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, all down along the 
Mediterranean to Aden, at the end of the Red Sea, along down to 
Cape Town; then across the Arabian Sea, until you get to those 
great cities of India on that side, going around through the Straits 
of Ceylon to Colombo, going around that island and across to the 
Straits of Malacca and Singa to the great British capital there, 
and then beyond that south to the great Australasian continent 
and islands. That is an enormous country. 

Besides, there are Great Britain’s American possessions. She 
has on three continents larger ions than we have, not 
counting Australia, so she must have an enormous navy. The 
British e, has been carefully to defend her authority. Every 
i t 


cy 
3 than any two navies in the world. 


t is constantly 
enter the race merely of competitive building. We want simply 


Even if some 
that we should have the second largest 
third . It is just as our circumstances 
demand that we should have a navy at all. It might be that we 
would not need any. Mexico no navy, and gets along 
without any trouble at all. So far as that is concerned, I know 
of but few South American States that have a navy. 

I do not know what is in this bill about torpedo boats. I agree 
very much with the Senator from Massachusetts . Lope] 
about their utility. However, I do not recall—and I hope, if he 
can, some Senator here will mention it but I do not recall a sin- 
gle ship of war elsewhere, or otherwise, that has ever been in- 
qed by torpedo boats unless that ship was in still water, in har- 

„and at anchor. I do not know of a single one. 

I know the Nit „a Brazilian cruiser that belonged to the 
Emperor, was sunk while at anchor by a torpedo. The ironclad 
Blanco Eucalod was destroyed by a torpedo while at anchor in 
Caldera Bay, and under the same circumstances the i 
Aquidaban was destroyed—all at anchor in quiet water. At 

eihaiwei the ships were not only at anchor but they were 
in the darkness of night when torpedo boats destroyed them. 
Torpedo boats did not cut any figure in the battle of the Yalu 
River. On the contrary, the cruisers threw their oes Over 
as fast as they could, and torpedo boats could not do anything 
anyway in a seaway. They have to attack in still water to be 
effective anywhere. As was instanced by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, torpedo boats did not do a thing at Santiago. They 
may be useful for defense, and they may accompany a fleet to 
attack another fleet in a harbor, but so far as an ocean battle is 
concerned it is the battle ship and the cruiser that determine that 
fight, and principally the battle ship. 

The torpedo-boat destroyer, however, adds to the ingenious 
things that have been invented by men of genius for a certain 
particular ; but that p is effective only under cer- 
tain conditions, and those conditions are not often maintained. 

It is said that mili genius consists almost entirely in devis- 
ing something new. It is said that Alexander demonstrated his 

ius because he in the spear of the Macedonians to 24 

eet and made a phalanx sixteen files deep, and that phalanx, by 

its momentum pushing forward its sixteen lines of spears, proved 
irresistible to any formation or weapon known in that day. 

Claudius Nero was called a genius because of his celebrated fly- 
ing march of 400 miles through the whole length of the Italian 
peninsula to the river Metaurus, where he joined his colleague 
and destroyed Hasdrubal and his army. 

Miltiades, at the battle of Marathon, developed a military gen- 
ius because, contrary to the rules of fighting that prevailed among 
the Greeks, he very much weakened his center and allowed the 
Persians to drive it before them, then closing in on them with the 
two wings, which had been strengthened, he defeated them with 
great slaughter. 

All those things are what they call genius. Napoleon thought 
the best thing was to divide his enemy in the fighting and get the 
most men at a given place at a certain time. So we have these 
manifestations of genius among every people in the world, and 


these people are continually suggesting to inventors the uses of | advanced were mad 
implements which are destructive in war. We can peculiarly, I 
think, depend upon the genius of Americans to give us the best 
warfare, the best ships, the best tor- 


thing that there is in naval 


pedo boats, and soon. Of course there can be mechanical skill 
as great elsewhere as it is here, but up to date we have never lost 
anything particularly by any lack or deficiency of American in- 
ventions, 

Mr. President, I am told that the sum total of this bill is $97,- 
000,000. I do not think it is too much; that is, if the present for- 
eign pores is to be persisted in. If we are to return. however, to 


our old way of living, respecting the rights of everybody and re- 
pudiating the burdens which have no compensating advantages, 
attending strictly to our own business, we shall not need as large 
a fleet as that. Weare not likely ever to be attacked at home, 
unless it may be in the case that I instanced a while ago, when we 
are compelled to mass our available squadrons in order to meet 
the attack of the enemy in some vulnerable part. 
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Mr. ee 9 the distinguished gentl 

A $ e days ago is! gentleman 
from Mississippi, the leader of the Democratic minority [Mr. 
1 in the due performance of duty as he understood it, 
and which I do not criticise, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a newspaper article contributed to the Brooklyn Daily Eagle by 
Mr. Frederick Boyd Stevenson, an able and eloquent writer of 
political articles. 

Coming from the Brooklyn Eagle the article necessarily received 
very considerable attention, as that paper is known to be conserva- 
tive in politics, although strongly Democratic, and fair and just 
under all circumstances in itscriticisms of public men and public 
affairs. The article was aimed to show not only gross extrava- 

ce in the administration of the Government through Congress, 

t bitterly criticised the Administration for many other things. 

I hold in my hand and will place in the Recorp, pursuant to 
leave given by the House, an editorial article which ap in 
the Brooklyn Eagle in reply to the publication to which I have 
referred, made by their own special co: ndent. The article 
bears the earmarks suggestive of the pen of St. Clair McKelway, 
the publisher and distinguished editor of that newspaper. He is 
a Democrat of Democrats; a Democrat who believes in 8 
as taught by Democrats; but he will not consent that his news- 
paper shall be used under any 5 to do injustice to 
public men for partisan purposes, nor e permit injurious 
publications against the honor and integrity of his country to go 
unchallenged, even though inadvertently appearing in his own 
newspaper. 

I take great pleasure in commending to the Members of the 
House of nd per sige ie and to the country at e the ex- 
planation and series of statements made in this very valuable and 
com ve article, and I especially call the attention of the 

ntlemen on this floor, who have seen fit to criticise President 

oosevelt because of some supposed use he has made of the minor 
vessels of the Navy, to the statement in regard to the long-time 
custom which has iled in this behalf. 

These matters, Mr. i , that seem so trivial to us and 
which are constantly injected into political campaigns are not in- 
jurious as affecting the opinions of Members of Congress, but 
they are injurious when they reach into the country and teach 
the people of the country to believe that the administration of 
this great Government is in the hands of bad men and unworthy 
men. 

I commend a careful reading of this editorial to our friends and 
enemies alike: 

THIS IS NEITHER A MEAN GOVERNMENT NOR A MEAN PEOPLE. 


on Sunday a special article which ee in this paper. It was to the effect 
that — geo for the conduct of the Government ars greatly increasing. The 
geans t 4 were picturesquely supplied and compotently, to say 
© least, 
cised by the writer, nor is that a quality to w. 
invariably addicted, or even frequently prone. Several of the declarations 
0 Represe 
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reputation for integrity equals his own, and whose reputation for justice and 


for carefulness exce: his. 

It may be well to go into the letter referred to with some particularity. 
Of course the expenditures of the United States are not small. This isa gov- 
ernment of nearly 90,000,000 people. 1 S the 
gooey of government increases in at least a like ratio. is neither a 
prodigal nor a parsimonious goverment. Many of its servants are unjustly 
underpaid, none can be said to be overpaid, few are adequately compen- 
sated, com with what men of equal capacity receive in private employ- 
ment. We are free to say that our officials, including our Congressmen, 
should, as a rule, be are more. They say they should be paid more, 9 
know Ary 1 et they are atrag N mo 25 5 f 
they e through a rush of parsimony to the pocket and of mean- 
ness to the 8 would defeat them and a them by demagogues or 
tramps, who would make of niggardliness a duty and of parsimony a boast. 
For our own part we donot believe that this isa mean government or a mean 
people, or that its representatives should think that meanness and parsimony 
represent either the spirit of the people or their wishes with regard to their 


servants. 

Now that the letter referred to has passed to the category of review, let 
these facts be borne in mind: All Congressmen clamor for economy for 
others. We have heard of none of them who has yoted to reduce the allow- 
ances which the Government makes for him. They all know they ought to 
be paid more, but they are afraid to vote to themselves more, for reasons 
already sufficiently noticed. They are quite critical of the Executive Depart- 
ments, but they are careful not to reduco their own allowances. Take their 
$5,000 a year 8 and their $1,200 a year allowance per Member for a pri- 
vate secretary. There is not an American who does not know that their sal- 
aries ought to be more, and that a Member's allowance for a secretary is, to 
say the least, moderate. They resent, and rightly, criticisms on themselves 
on Account of such figures; but they are very sure that Executive Depart- 
ments are prodigal, until some of their numbers are appointed to be the 
heads of such Departments, Then their point of view changes and they see 
things differently. When self the wavering balance holds, tis rarely well 


usted. 

e notice in the letter published last Sunday that Representative GIL- 
BERT M. HITCHCOCK, a Democratic Co: and an editor from Ne- 
braska, discovered that Department officials are absolutely riding in Gov- 
ernment “coaches.” “Coaches” is grandiloquence for “carriages,” and 
“coaches” may even only si buggies or wagons writ large. The word 
“coaches” is ost invariably used for what may be called histrionic™ ef- 
fect. We presume that some of the Cabinet officers and some of their assist- 
ants, in rushing around from one part of Washington to another, have used 
some of these “coaches” or wagons, and perhaps they would as well use the 
trolley roads or walk. But that the thing amounts to an abe or that any- 
one is injured by it, except the officials themselves, when those whom Car- 
lyle called “the great unwashed” hear about it through the medium of large 
types or larger mouths, can well be doubted. The members of the Cabinet 
and the heads of Departments under them are known to be honest men. 
They are known to be underpaid and overworked, It is known they should 

vo not less but more than they do. We confess to small patience with 
the spirit which criticises them for “extravagance.” 

Our same friend, beng Nbr camper Hironcock, has been “exposing” Govern- 
ment experiments with fan, eee Some day there will be flying ma- 
chines. Some 5 Uh may be as common and as commonplace as railways 
or steamships. t. railways and steamships, they will be obtained by 
experimentation. Government will have to make its proportion of those ex- 
periments as well as private individuals. There isnopretense that the experi- 
ments the Government is making are made for any other than scientific pur- 

and for the public benefit, so thatthe ciples of navigating theairand 
te conditions necessary for it can be asce: . Experimentspreceded the 
introduction of steam navigation, electric transportation, telegraphy, anws- 
thetics, and other great gains for humani 7 necessity is the mother of 
invention, Cg ade agony may be said to be its father, and experimentation may 
be expected £ on. Our Government scientists compare favorabl 
for capacity and for integrity with our Federal | tors, to say the leash 

Let us now get at one or two other details. The letter on Sunday said that 
there are * 000 of unnecessary e: diture for armor for the Navy.” 
We regard that .as error. : The expenditure, whatever it is, should be more 
rather than less The desired is the very of the best armor and 
the ordering of whatever of that best is needed. Ə co; ndent's fur- 
ther criticism of ‘$17,000,000 of unnecessary expenditure in the Army and 
Navy for machinery and fortification” may be opinion, but is not that 
held here. Our Army is censurably small. Our Navy should be progres- 
sively enlarged. Navy machinery and national fortifications should be pro- 
gressively augmented. Tho policy of one Administration on head, under 

opinion and national necessity, will have to be the policy of the next 
and of the next, with a steady proportion of increase. 

As to the unnecessary aporis a? expenditure for the Army 5 
$5,009,000," this: The Government sends its soldiers where they are need: 
and ordered at the lowest feasible rates. They would otherwise have to 
walk orswim. They are not expected to do t. They are sent without 
luxury, but with e ition and with ordinary comforts and precautions. 
The contrary proposition may do for stump speeches, but an undemagogical 


newspaper can not indorse it. 

We come now toa more interesting on of the letter referred to, the 
one referring to the restoration of the te House to its 8 design and 
purposes, and the building of business offices near by it. © White House 
restoration is said to have cost 875,000.“ It was done under the plans of 
McKim, Mead & White, whose ace and honesty, whose genius and in- 
tegrity as architects are well known. It was done on the initiative and the 
on of Congress, and not at the instigation of the President at all. The 
result isa gratification to the nation, be a valuable asset for at least a 
century to the oreraa pe secured an immense saving from the neces- 
sity which had otherwise followed for a wholly new White House. 

. letter referred to, we reach a more nal item. It is that 
concerning the little steamers Mayflower and Sylph, which are frequently 
miscalled the President's yachts." They belong to the Navy. The Presi- 
dent has been on board of them a very few times, and had as much right to 
be on board of them as Admiral Dewey, Admiral Barker, and other admirals 
who havo made long voyages in them and who are officers of the Navy in- 
ferior to the President, as its commander in chief. The President, as the 
Eagle's columns of report from Washington, from Brooklyn, and from Oyster 
Bay show, has never been on board both these vessels, put together,as many 
times as he has fingers on his hands, and never, except with strict regard to 
his duties as the head of the Navy, such as to review the flect, to be present 
at target practices in order to secure marksmanship, and to attend the 
encampment of the National Guard at Long Branch, and the like. He wonld 
have been censurable bad he not performed those duties and had he not 
taken the vessels for that p or for like ones. So much for that. 

Admiral Dewey has just re 


vessel 
rly used for similar not only by the Admiral but by the chief 
of the Bureaa of Na Eton and b f 


last winter she was empio as u po! of the bloc 


ama and took part in 


cruises of the Atlantic Sq 


to which so much reference is made, were in her before President Meinl. 


and Secretary Long her for the Government, in the 8 war, 

Any repairs made to her are the same as those made to every ship, and none 

of them had theslightest reference to the two or three occasions on which the 

President was ever on of heratall. The same is the case with the 

Sylyh, on board of which, or on a Government tug, the Eagle's columns of re- 
rt show that the 


ent was about four 2 ape always on official 
usiness in and around the harbor of New York. e one instance possibly 
to the contrary was when he went from Saree Oly, to Oyster Bay, where 
he lived, on board of the Sylph, instead of going ough New York City with 
but salutary adjunct of elaborate “ police 


on.” 
is matter wo 


peara . Nr have made, or did make, much of these trips, but were very 
careful only to condemn the Presidents that did not represent their “party.” 
Their allusions without exception haye been contemptibly ignorant, miser- 
ably unfair, and nauseonsl emago cal. These trips y began way 
under James Buchanan, He went down into his own pocket for all his per- 
sonal expenses, and made all his civilian companions go down into theirs, for 
a like purpose, when they steamed down the Potomac. Men then laughed at 
a carefulness which they now t. It was reserved for meaner days and 
meaner men to lie about later and like occasions. We feel absolutel seamed 
of the necessity to have to grade press in and public inte nce 80 
low as to ume it is necessary to explain 
There is one more statement in the letter referred to calling for notice. 
It is the one in which Henry L. West, a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, is eee as saying that the President has taken $30,000,000 
of personal pa nr ly of the Treasury and that in every Department 
there is the grossest ty.” We learn that Mr. West claims to have been 
absolutely misunderstood or mis: nted by that statement; that he never 
named or alluded to the Executive in any way whatever. We hardly see 
how he could have done so. Nobody questions Mr, Roosevelt's. 2 No 
one knows the necessity of securing the official scrutiny and the offic: > 
roval of about a score of officers for any official to a dollar out of 
ury could believe the assertion that was e.. Moreover, the District 
Commissioners are directly subordinate to and appointed by and by law un- 
der the control of the President himself. Wecan not account for the mis- 
resentation. We sincerely 1 and regret it. 
his should do for to-day and for a long while. Ours is neither a dishon- 
est President nor in the main a dishonest government. Neither is it an ex- 
travagant one. The “outs” are always accusing the ins,“ and the “ins” 
are often wrongly aspersing the “outs. That friction secures vigilance, 
and that vigilance tends to honesty and toward economy, It is well the 
friction prevails. It is ill that injustice, because of such friction, at times 
occurs. It is right, when it occurs, for a clean and fair 5 to correet 
it. Our Government will never be so “good as it ought to be. One may be 
sure that itis never so “bad” as it is painted. Between overcoloring and 
untruth there is a difference, and the difference should be — und 
reprehended every time it is not respected. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID E. FINLEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 16, 1904. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13521) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FINLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shallin my remarks, as aie | as may be, con- 
fine what I have to say to a discussion of some of the items in the 
bill under consideration. 

The bill carries appropriations amounting to $169,996,588.75. 
The amount carried by the last post-office appropriation bill was 
$153,511,549.75, an increase of nearly sixteen and one-half millions 
of dollars, a very large increase and one for which the members 
of the committee should be able to give a good reason. I for one 
have no hesitation in poring Se they can not entirely do so as to 
each and every item for which appropriation is provided. In a 
great appropriation bill like this it is impossible that the commit- 
tee, or any one of its members, can be fully informed, and it fol- 
lows that the bill represents the combined views and best judg- 
ment of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads as to what 
is necessary to give the country an efficient postal service for the 
ensuing fiscal year. As a member of that committee I know 
something of its labors in the preparation of the bill. 

The postal service is the great business Department of the Gov- 
ernment, extending to every citizen, ministering to his conven- 
ience, and promoting his interests. During the past fiscal year 
the financial transactions of the service aggregated over $1,000,- 
000,000. At all times the Department should be conducted with 
a view to efficiency and economy. At one time it was held that 
the postal service should be self-sustaining, and from 1837 until 
1852, comparatively speaking, the Department was self-sustaining. 
In 1882, 1883, and 1884 the same state of facts existed. The 
sources from which the postal revenues were derived during the 
1255 fiscal year are shown in the report of the Auditor for the 

ost-Office Department, as follows. 
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Statement exħibiting quarterly the receipts of the Post-Office Department, under their several heads, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903. 
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Table 2 of the Auditor’s report for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1903, shows the following expenditures for the postal service: 
Statement exhibiting the expenditures of the Post-Office Department, under their several heads, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903. 


Quarter ended— on ed on 
Appropriation. 8 n 
Sept. 30, 1902. | Dec. 81, 1902, | Mar. 31, 1903. | June 30, 1903. 1903. vious years. 
Office of the Postmaster-General. 
PROG STE E pore epoch ERE E AE $3,562.85 
Miscellaneous items ........... 1,096. 11 
Postal laws and regulations 51, 826. 48 
New territory 142.56 
Office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Compensation to postmasters FANA 27.42 631, 751.48 
Compensation to assistant postmasters—first and 175 
eee FFC T 405, 507. 10 405; 423. 51 405,938.49 | 1.2. 700. 12 1, 622, 790.12 
— — cle ewig bg a 4,202, 241, 25 4,305, 806.21 4, 907,200.35 | 17,140, Git 8,465.95 17, 14, 117.06 
Ront 8 ——— 12 eS ESR EE, “4 ACOA 578, 081. 86 504, 051. 61 
S and second class offices. 102, 408. 95 ` 50, 425. 91 
Advertising at first and second class otfices 6, 492. 46 6, 116. 06 
—_ . ae 51, 134. 52 49, 409. 70 
Compensation to assistant superintenden - 
5 — ay a Sian 
c 1,961. 02 2,086.03 1,863. 7,623. 46 
9 ü 4.888. 888.12 4.752, 071. 23 4, 884, 609.74 342, 908. 70 
Rural free-deli C 1,871, 386. 74 2,079, 306. 65 2, 535, 917. 87 8, 101, 928. 85 
Stationery for service.. 15, 396. 95 27,446. 57 6, 572. 94 68, 801. 01 
Wrapping twine -2 81, 698. 81 35, 089. 28 81, 421. 46 182, 635. 47 
ra} CC ae ey 8,407.00 ue LD LUN a BE IES 39, 835. 04 
* igel tes ae oie 
ra fa s „ 
Rubber stamps and type. 933. 67 1.27.40 763. 44 4,018.48 
Packing . sawdust, etc 316. 70 470. 80 220. 32 1,422.00 
Printing facing slips, slide labels, ete 17, 901.84 16,359. 34 4,207.83 49,681.77 
Blanks, ete., for money-order service 84.914. 34 89, 967. 72 4,316.20 112, 179.20 
Rubber and metal senp for monay ardar purina 2,278.84 2,442. 92 1,558. 68 7,000. 47 
Copyin presses an writers for mone r 
‘an 2 À N 8 — 7 3 1,286.30 2,663.23 588.07 19, 936. 61 
es mery, and miscellaneous for 
money-order servi 5 AKA oh Sia Rare Both FAS ANT Ss 3,020, 72 3,041.88 1. 338. 86 9, 270.46 890. 87 9, 600. 88 
neous — ES EERE IS RR Soe ee ey TS 116.60 67.50 125.10 MAW E 814.20 
Payment of money orders more than 1 year old 44,969.30 82,275.51 82, 829.00 141, 300.68 ————.— 141, 390.68 
Office of the Second Assistant Post master- General. 
Inland mail transpor tation star 58 1,618,524. 90 1,623, 468. 84 1, 682, 513. 08 580. 46 399.81 
Inland mail transportation—steamboat .... "141, 138. 73 139, 582. 41 ” 166, 393. 20 $e oes 588.82 
Mail messenger ser vice— =- 271, 054. 54 273, 388. 87 277,288.73 1,545.50 1, 082, 805. 48 
Pneumatic-tube service 40, 793. 82 44,604. 08 49,802.78 | 142.867. 04 222... 142, 867.04 
5 201, 619. 40 205, 776.5 212, 788. 06 798.30 823,501. 28 
98,373. 58 79, 088. 79 51, T34. 77 45,022.57 | 24,219. 1 274,219, 71 
13, 12. 0 9.204. 53 10,299. 97 9, 896. 94 69 42,535.02 
2,015. 19 1,850.35 2,022.18 2,062.61) 8.40 3 8,400.2 
8, 983, 505. 69 8,979, 884. 61 9,085, 895, 09 9, 195, 909. 79 15,364.08 | 36, 210, 980. 24 
1,222, 328.59 1.240. 486. 73 1, 298, 8.0. 75 1, 300, 708. 35 10, 230,30 5, 043, 604. 52 
2,713, 280.77 2, 790, 906. 74 2,852, 925, 83 2,871, 731.41 8,338. 36 11,232,184. 11 
106,229, 52 109,015. 50 113,371. 66 111,808.73 112.09 440,532. 50 
Gran MNO ERROTA A 82, 843, 97 54, 089. 61 80, 380.39 25,024, 21 161.65 122,508, 83 
9 its — 74.85 12.07 200.29 eS ee Ree eee 995, 46 
Transportation of t fore! gn mails 592, 696. 66 644. 9. 88 577, 413. 87 612, 720.45 14, 699. 29 2,441, 859. 65 
Balance due foreign countries 48.81 112,371.76 40,505. 90 613. 95 12, 816.97 166,356.79 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Manufacture of postage stamps 73,996.11 85,308. 02 88, 797.99 88,398.98} 393, T. 10 836, 437.10 
Distribution of postage stampe oo ‘8, 088. 90 2,808. 68 3,028.57 8078.90) I, 84.05 ————.— 11,945.05 
gaging: amped envelopes and newspaper 
818. 89 181, 798. 87 198, 075. 68 183, 098. 98 724, 757. 87 
593. 04 4,768.05 5,142.00 5, 822. 63 19,825. 72 
990. 13 46,645.58 54.527. 46 40, 702. 83 188, 865. 98 
512. 18 2, 188. 48 2,871.56 8, 310. 88 10, 854. 73 
830. 92 41,063.18 38,979.81 880. 91 
87.34 60.70 2 MR 150, 8 38 
78.76 237.80 632. 26 4,165. 97 
$10.00 10, 204. 08 5.00 “eS 
suits, second-class mailing priy cY 
OBO EEES SOA = —— - i- 3 a=-2n- 49 682. 49 682.49 
Miscellaneous items 90.24 456.30 634. 89 634. 89 
Office of the Fourth Assistant naer. 
Mail d. tions and Cesaire «83,341.43 667.32 870.74 976.55 237.68 
e =] ML a meas) wg upg A 
Miscellaneous items — — — — AA W 60.00 
466.27 487.97 


e OAN s s T 84,495, 307. 99 138, 491, 
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A comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Post-Office Department from 1837 to 1903 shows that the Govern- 
ment received $2,201,749,188.08in the way of revenue and expended 
$2,436,694,797.35, so that in sixty-six years theGovernment has con- 
ducted its postal service at a net cost of a little less than$235,000,000. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that when we consider the benefits de- 
rived by all the people throughout the country from the postal 
service, the money has been spent for a wise purpose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has ever totaled those Treasury ts? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say in all frankness that 
I have not, and I do not believe that any member of the Post- 
Office Committee or 8 else has accurately done so. I 
made an attempt, and after considerable effort gave it up in de- 
spair. Why, I can only say that it is because of the system of 
bookkeeping heretofore in practice in the Post-Office Department. 
I have good company in believing that there should be a reform 
in the matter of bookkeeping and the work simplified. I hope 
that I have answered the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The 1 has. 

Mr. FINLEY. We find that in twenty pes the postal re- 
ceipts have increased about 350 per cent, and expenditures haye 
increased little more than this, 

The report of the Auditor for the Post-Office Department, be- 
ginning with the year 1837, up to the present, in the matter of 
reyenues and expenditures, shows the following: 


Comparative statement of receipts and expenditures of the Post-Office Depart- P 


ment from July 1, 1836, to June 30, 1904. 


Fiscal year. 


945, 688. 21 , 288, 319.08 
4,238, 783.46 | “4,430, 662. 21 
4.48.6 70 4,636,598, 31 
4°543,581.92 | 4.718. 25.64 
4. , a. 27 4, 499,527.61 
4.543,849.65 5,674. 751.80 
4.26.2. 4.574.753. 71 
4.887,87 4.206,512.70 
4.289. 80 4, 0, 731.99 
3.487, 1.5 4,076,038. 91 
3.850,00. 23 3.979.542. 10 
4.555.211. 10 4, 8,850.27 
4.705, 176.28 4,479,040. 13 
5.400. 681. 88 5.212,05. 43 
8.410.604. 3 C. 278, 401. 08 
5, 184,598.84] 7,108,450. 04 
5, 240,724.70 | 7, 982,756. 59 
6,255,586.22 | 8,577, 424.12 
6, 642,136.13} 9, 968, 342, 29 
6,920, 821.66 | 10, 405, 285. 33 
7.858.851. 76 11,598 057. 93 
7.40. 702. 80 12,722 470.01 
7.88, 481.07 11,458.03. 63 
8,518,057. 40 19,170, 609.89 
8.349. 200.40 13.608.750. 11 
8.200, 0. 0 11. 125,84. 13 
11, 163,789.59 | 11.314.207. 84 
12, 438,253.78 | 12.644. 786.20 
14,558, 158,70 | 18, 604.723, 28 
14,436,986.21 | 15,352,079. 30 
15.207.080. 87 19, 235,453.46 
16, 292,600.80 | 22'730, 592. 65 
18,344,510.72 | 2.608, 181.50 
19,772, 20.65 | 23, 993, 837. 63 
20,037,045. 42 | 24, 890, 104.08 
21,915, 428.37 | 25. 659, 192. 31 
22.996.741.57 | 29,084, 9:5. 67 
26,471,071.82 | 2.18.4 4.53 
26,791, 360.59 | . 611,300. 45 
23) 644,197.50 | 33,263, 487,58 
27,531,585.25 | 33,436,529! 44 
D. 277,516.85 34,165,084. 49 
90,041. 982.86 | 33, 449, 899. 45 
33,315,479.3t | 3.542. 803. 68 
38, 785,397.97 | 33,592, 568. 2? 
41,876,410.15 | 40,482, 021.33 
45,503,692.61 | 43, 282, M4. 43 
43, 325,958.81 | 47, 224, 580. 27 
42, 560,843.83 | 300.046, 225.21 
43, 949,422.95 | 51,004,743, S0 
48, 837,609.90 | 53, 006, 194. 39 

582.605, 176.70 | 56,468,315. 20 

. 175,611.18 62,317,119. 38 

I| 60,882097.92 | 68, 250,547. 84 
65,981, 785.72 | 73, 059,519.49 
70,990, 475.98 | 76,980; 846. 16 

-| 75,896,993.16 | 81,581,681. 33 

-| 75,080,479. 04 8i, 111.62 

Z} 76,988,128.19 | 87,179,551. 28 

. 49.88.40 90,932, 669.50 
82,665, 462.78 | 94, 077, 242. 38 
89,012,618.55 | 98, 033, 523. 6L 
95, 021,384.17 | 101,632, 160, 92 

102, 354,579.29 | 107,740,267. 99 

7) 111,631, 193.39 115,554, 920. 87 

121, 848,047.26 | 124,785, 697.07 

-| 134, 224, 443.24 | 138,784, 487.97 

146, 504, 642.87 | 153, 511,549.75 


We find that since the year 1884 the revenue has increased from 
$42,500,843.83 to $146,304,642.87 (estimated) for the current year, 
and the expenditures from $50,046,235.21 to $153,511,549.75. The 
increased cost of the service has a little more than kept pace with 
the revenues. A great many people believe that the expenditures 
for the postal service have not been kept down to the lowest possi- 
ble limit consistent with an efficient administration of the service. 
Later on in my remarks I hope to show some of the reasons for 
this belief. The reports of the chiefs of bureaus in the Post-Office 
Department call for increased appropriations for the purpose of 
Ponce. and an increase in the number of employees. The 

tter is to be expected to some extent on account of the growth 
of the postal service. 

I believe, however, that if there are abuses in the matter of pro- 
motions and in increasing the number of employees, the abuses 
do not extend to the Railway Mail Service. These abuses might 
exist in first and second class offices, for the reason that these of- 
fices are not bound by stringent law and the rules and regulations 
of the Department in the same way and to the same effectiveness 
as are the third and fourth class post-offices. For eae of 
comparison the compensation of ters or the salary paid to 
them, to some extent, may be taken as an index to the growth of 
the postal service. Ishall not argus that it is complete, but to some 
extent it is a showing, and when the compensation paid to assist - 
ant postmasters and clerks in post-offices is considered the com- 
parison is strengthened. 

We find that the compensation paid to postmasters in 1898 
amounted to $17,457,315. In the last appropriation bill it 
amounted to $21,631,724.04, an increase in six years of nearly 24 

er cent. The bill under consideration carries $23,250,000. i 
is an appropriation that can not well be criticised, for the reason 
that the salaries are fixed by law. The expense for salaries and 
allowances for assistant postmasters in first and second class offices 
has increased from $1,339,000 to $2,037,000 in the present bill, an 
increase of over 34 percent. In the present bill there is provision 
for three new grades of salaries to assistant ters of $700, 
$800, and $900 each, and I may add that the item here carries an 
appropriation, as I remember, of $37,500 more than the estimate. 
It was found by the committee upon examination that this was 


n z 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does not the creation of those 
three new es operate practically as an increase of salary? 

Mr. FINLEY. ishall explain to the satisfaction of my friend 
from Mississippi, I hope, that this provision creating these three 
new grades will result in decreasing the allowance to assistant 
postmasters in newly created second-class offices. At least I can 
see no other result. 

Under the present law, as soon as a post-office reaches the sec- 
ond class, with a salary of $2,000 to the r, as construed 
by the Department and according to the rules and regulations 
practiced, an allowance equal to 50 per cent of the ter’s 
salary is given to the assistant, making his salary in the newly 
made 5 office $1,000 to begin with; in my opinion, none 
too much. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The law saysit shall not exceed 50 per cent. 

Mr. FINLEY. The law, as my colleague on the committee 
[Mr. STAFFORD] says, simply provides that the allowance to the 
assistant postmaster shall not exceed 50 per cent. There is no law 
to-day that requires an assistant postmaster to be paid a salary 
amounting to 50 per cent of the eee salary, but, as I have 
just stated, the practice at the ent is, as soon as there is 
an assistant to give him an allowance amounting to 
50 per cent. The provision in the bill creating three new grades 
amounts to placing in the law a limitation which will to some ex- 
tent curtail the discretion of the Department. 

The compensation to clerks in first and second class offices 
has increased from $11,508,108.98 in 1900 to $19,995,700 in the pres- 
ent bill, an increase of over 73 per cent—an increase that may be 
proper and just; Ido not know. If there are abuses in the ex- 


penditure of money in the matter of clerks in post-offices through- 
out this country, those abuses are confined largely to first-class 
offices. We all know that in the post-offices in great metropolitan 


cities like New York, Chicago, or St. Louis it is im ible that 
there should not be abuses. We know that there will creep into 
those offices abuses in violation of the law and of the rules and 
regulations of the Department. Promotions will be made, per- 
sons will be employed and paid, where according to a strict con- 
struction of the law and a faithful performance of duty on the 
pa of those in authority such would 1 not be the case. Particu- 

ly is the law violated in the employment of persons doing cler- 
ical work without being classified. 

It would be interesting to the public to know the number of 
persons in the Government service in these offices who do clerical 
work and who are unclassified. On the whole, I think liberal 
provision has been made for clerk hire in first and second class 
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Mr. Chairman, there is an item in the bill immediately follow- 
ing this which I wish to discuss. It is the item for separating the 
mails at third and fourth class offices. The increase in this item 
has been from $750.000 in 1898 to $1,000,000 in the present bill. 
And I may add that this is $300,000 less than was carried in the 
last appropriation bill, In discussing this item of the bill I wish 
to make some remarks in reference to third-class post-offices and 
to give my views as to whatis proper in the way of granting these 
offices a reasonable and just allowance for clerk hire. The onl 

rovision in the bill carrying an appropriation from which an al- 
8 may be made to third and fourth class post- offices for 
any and all purposes in the way of securing clerical help is that 
of $1,000,000 for separating purposes. With this fund properly 
administered and confined strictly to this purpose the sum is 
probably sufficient. 

But, Mr. irman, I give it as my opinion that there is hardly 
a third-class post-office in the United States where the postmaster 
can perform the duties of the office withont clerical assistance. 
Under the law the only allowance that can be made to these offices 
for this purpose is for unusual business, and heretofore the ap- 

ropriation for separating purposes and unusual business has 
Been used to a limited extent for the latter purpose. For many 
years third-class postmasters haye been insistent that Congress 
grant them an allowance for clerk hire as such, and the Post- 
Office Department in the last report so recommends, Jorien 
as to offices where the salary is from $1,500 to $1,900. e reasons 
for this are obvious. 

Under current law third-class postmasters, with their salaries 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,900, must pay for clerical assistance out 
of their own pockets. So it is a third-class postmaster, drawing 
a salary of $1,900 this year, must pay the expense of the office for 
clerical assistance, when next year, if the office is raised to second 
class, under tHe law the salary is $2,000 and an allowance of $1,000 
is given for an assistant’ postmaster, and the De ent may, and 
in its discretion often does, give additional allowances for clerk 
hire. As I have stated, the committee reduced the item for sep- 
arating from $1,300,000 under current law to $1,000,000 in the 
present bill. Under a strict construction of sections 309 and 310 
of the postal laws adequate relief to third-class postmasters can 
not be granted. The Department recommended that the law be 
changed and an allowance be made at third-class offices, and that 
an appropriation of about $1,129,000 be made for this purpose. 

There were two propositions before the Post-Office Committee 
in reference to clerk hire for third-class post-offices. One wasa 
recommendation for an allowance not to exceed $300 where the 
salary is $1,600; not to exceed 8400 where the salary is 81, 700; not 
to exceed $500 where the salary is $1,800, and not to exceed $500 
where the salary of the postmaster is $1,900, as appears in the 
Postmaster-General’s report for 1903, page 91. The other propo- 
sition was $100 where the salary of the postmaster was $1,000 and 
$1,100; $200 where the salary is $1,200 and $1,300; $300 where the 
salary is $1,400 and $1,500; $400 where the salary is $1,600 and 
$1,700, and $500 where the salary is $1,800 and $1,900. 

Under the last proposition the estimate is that it will require an 
appropriation of $1,129,825 to provide clerk hire for third-class 
offices. This amount I think reasonable and necessary in order to 
give some relief to third-class post-offices. When the comparison 
is made as to allowances for clerk hire and for assistant post- 
masters in second-class offices, I am satisfied that my statement 
will not be disputed. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
carries nearly $20,000,000 for clerks in first and second class offices. 
For third and fourth class offices only $1,000,000 is provided. At 
third and fourth class offices a majority of the people of this coun- 
try receive their mail; the figures, as I recollect, being a little 
over 51 per cent. Is this discrimination proper? Is it just? 

The allowance for third and fourth c post-offices is only 5 
per cent of that for first and second class offices. Is it an amount 
that can be reasonably expected to give to the people an efficient 
postal service, and to pay to the servants of the Government a 
salary com tory for the services rendered? I know that it 
will be said that there have been abuses in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in the matter of making allowances for ting the mails 
and for unusual business at third and fourth class offices. This, 
however, has no connection with the proposition that I am dis- 
cussin 


g. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that one of the most notorious 
abuses uncovered in the recent Post-Office investigation was that 
where the Department made allowances for separating the mails 
and for unusual business at third and fourth class offices. We 
have here in the so-called ‘‘ report” of the Post-Office purporting 
to give an account of these abuses where an improper allowance 
was made for separating service and for carat business, a list 
of some 900 cases. 

In that number, as I recollect, there are eighty-four cases put 
down where it is alleged that excessive allowances have been 
granted. I wish to say that I do not criticise any Member of Con- 
gress for recommending to the Post-Office Department the consid- 


eration of all cases where the postmaster requests an additional 
allowance for separating service, for the reason that, as I stated 
some days ago in this House, no Member of Congress knows the 
scale or rule governing the Department. That scale or rule isa 
secret of the Department. I do not know it; you do not know it; 
and it is left to the discretion of the Department when a proposi- 
tion is made to obtain such an allowance. But while I say this, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to state, with all the emphasis of which I 
am capable, that while Members of Congress are not to blame, the 
Department itself has been at fault. I have to some extent dis- 
sected this statement or this showing made of these 900 cases, and 
of these, excesses are shown in eighty-four cases, as I recollect. 

In summing up roughly, I find that nearly $17,009, according to 
the report of the Department, was improperly and illegally al- 
lowed for this service. And right here I will state something that 
perhaps is not a matter of general knowledge—that in going 
through this list of eighty-four cases where excesses are shown 
only recognize the names of three Democrats. To these gentle- 
men are credited eight out of the eighty-four cases, with a total 
allowance of something like $1,200, and as to thesa cases Iam 
satisfied that the Department unwittingly made a mistake in 
granting an excess of allowance, for the reason that the other 
cases, some seventy-six, all told, amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly $16,000, are credited to Republicans. I do not think that 
it will be disputed that the salary and allowance division of the 
Post-Office Department used and abused its discretion in the mat- 
ter of granting allowances for the separating service and for un- 
usual business at third and fourth class post-offices for political 
purposes. Can I prove it? Yes, 

So that there have been abuses in the Department in the mat- 
ter of disbursing the appropriation for the separating service, and 
I believe that the exposure made of these abuses has had some- 
thing to do with the action of the Post-Office Committee in not 
granting the reasonable and just demands of third-class post- 
masters. I think that only the conclusion can be drawn that 
while this Government has been liberal with first and second class 
post-offices and the Post-Office Department, yet in the case of 
third-class post-offices it has not performed its duty in that a 
proper allowance has not been made for clerical assistance at these 
offices. I might say a great deal more along this line, Mr. Chair- 
man. Will you give me the time I have consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
consumed seventeen minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. The items mentioned by way of com 
show approximately the cost of the service and the ineq 
this increased cost. 

The yi ear Or for inland transportation by railrozd routes 
amounted to $30,464,464 in 1898, and the appropriation for this 
service of $39,698,000 in the bill under consideration is an increase 
of abont 80 per cent. The item for railway-car service has in- 
creased from $3,753,420 in 1898 to $5,736,000 in the bill. As has 
been stated in the course of the debate, no one can approximate 
the reasonableness of these two items. I believe that some years 
ago a commission was appointed to investigate and report upon 
this and other related subjects for the benefit of Congress in 
dealing with postal matters. If Iam not mistaken, the commit- 
tee reported that more light was needed on the question of rail- 
way transportation of the mails, and they could not even offer a 
suggestion. At any rate, nothing was done, and the question is 
an open one. It has been estimated that on the basis of ordinary 
freight rates the cost to the Government would be something like 
five to six millions of dollars. This, of course, is too low, and 
whether or not the $45,000,000 and over that we now pay for this 
service is too much or too little I am unable to say. 

The largest increase of any item in the bill is that for rural 
free-delivery service. That service is now on a permanent basis. 
It is not, as has been the case heretofore, for experimental service. 
Not at all. Until recently this was the case. The convenience 
and benefits of daily mail service to people living in the country 
is so well known and has been so frequently discussed on this 
floor and elsewhere that I shall not attempt to discuss it. What 
I shall have to say in this respect will be in reference to the work- 
ings of that service. The demand is universal that the service 
be extended to all available territory. From the best information 
obtainable we are to believe that about one-third of the available 
territory has been covered. That would leave two-thirds yet to 
be covered. There are many sections and localities where this 
service can not now and may never be extended to. 

The expenditures, or rather the appropriations, have increased 
from $10,000, the first appropriation ever made, to $20,180,000 in 
the bill under consideration. On June 80, 1904, about 24,000 
routes will be in operation. Provision is made in the bill fora 
liberal increase. that we have here a very large increase in 
this one item; and while the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, in dealing with the estimates for other itemsin the bill, 
were able to make a reduction amounting to more than $3,000,000, 
yet in dealing with this one item and in bringing in this provision, 
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believing them necessary, increase the appropriation in the bill 
to an amount somewhat in excess of the estimates submitted. 
This increase is due to the extension of the service ly, and 
also to increased pay given the carriers. When all available ter- 
— 7 00 covered. the rural free-delivery service will cost about 


I wish along this line to give what, in my opinion, is the right 
and proper thing todo. As I have already stated, I believe that 
this service should be extended as 5 as may be to all avail- 
able territory; and while I am on this branch of the subject I 
may state that those people who are for extending what is known 
as the county service ™ the ensuing fiscal year will be somewhat 
disappointed, because where the estimate was for thirty-six addi- 
tional rural agents, the committee granted ten of the thirty-six 
asked for. My Lp tio is that the result of this will be to 
postpone the inau tion of the“ county service“ for some time 
to come. So thatI wish the Members of the House to understand 
what will be the result of giving only an increase of ten rural 
agents where thirty-six were asked for. I believe that where it is 
a matter as to which shall be extended, the county service or 
the rural route,“ as petitioned for generally throughout the 
country, that route service” should take precedence over county 
service.” 

It is right, and I believe that the Post-Office Department will 
carry out the proposition, and that county services will not be in- 
augurated during the next fiscal year to the extent at least that 
some people believe that it will be. Now, as to the pay of the 
carriers. It is true that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
in his report recommended that salaries be fixed at $750. The 
committee considered this matter; they went over it; listened to 
the views of the officials from the Department; they gathered in- 
formation from every source obtainable, and the provision as it 
is here in the bill, providing for a salary of $720, is what a ma- 
3 the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads believed 
was to put in the bill. Personally I think that the carriers 
should receive $750. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

50 CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would like to ask my colleague if the ques- 
tion of paying these carriers upon a mileage basis was discussed 
in the ttee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads—$30 a mile or 
$35 a mile or whatever rate you might fix upon—so that all would 
be upon the same basis? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say, practically speaking, that it was not. 
Now, Ido not mean to convey the 3 that the matter 
‘was never mentioned at any time, but that there was any serious 
discussion over that proposition Ihave no recollection, and I think 
that the reason is obvious. It would not do to say that one car- 
rier should receive a salary of 8400 when so much of his time was 
taken up he would not be able in a practical way toe in 
other business, and that another carrier, doing perhaps one hour 
or an hour and a half more service in a day, should receive $600 or 
$700; so that the committee believed. and I think correctly be- 
lieved, that there should be uniformity of salary as nearly as is 
practical in the matter of rural carriers’ pay. 

Whenever you proceed to discriminate, Mr. Chairman, then 
various abuses will creep in and dissatisfaction will follow and 
trouble willensue. As I stated, the salary was fixed at $720. Now, 
is this enough? I am not prepared to say that in each and every 
instance it is, but I do say that in the majority of cases it is a fair 
salary to be paid the free-delivery carriers. There are cases, 
as I know, where 8720 is not enough, but we can not take those 
isolated cases and fix the salaries upon that basis. We must take 
conditions as they are throughout the country and what would 
give a fair and efficient service to these rural communities, 
and at the same time give to the carriers a fair salary is what the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads thought was right and 
proper to do, and I believe that this House will indorse the action 
of that committee. 

Now, along this line I wish to call attention to something that 
the committee had to face, and that is if it was the purpose of 
the committee or if it is the purpose of this House to greatly in- 
crease the salaries of these rural free-delivery carriers that in- 
crease would certainly be at the expense of the extension of the 
service, so that there was a sarge reapers the GE Tei 25 =< 
service and paying large salaries e carriers. no - 
tation in 8 aS position. I haye none now in stating it that 
as a choice I would take the extension of this service, and I 
the time will soon be when every part of the available territory in 
all these United States will be covered with this service. sal- 
aries of carriers can be increased, and I have no doubt but that they 
will be in time, as the service is extended and the business grows. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I stated a moment ago that a great many 


people believe that the postal service of the country has not been 
conducted in as economical and efficient a manner as it might be. 
Some people believe that. I believe that there is need for a com- 
mission, yes, another commission similar to the one yeu had some 
years ago to investigate the Railway Mail Service, etc.—a com- 
mission which will overhaul the entire Department and which 
will go into its workings in a practical way and find out whether 
or not that Department in any of its bureaus is conducted and 
run upon an antiquated and expensive basis, and whether changes 
can not be made in the administration of that Department and 
laws amended so that we may have the same service and perhaps 
a better service at a much reduced cost to the Government. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this shonld be done. From the 
report of the Post-Office Committee, and I think it is approx- 
imately correct, the deficit for the amg Ferg will be practi- 
cally $10,524,527.75; in round numbers a deficit of ten and one- 


‘ost-Office 


here, is that of the franking privilege. I have no way of esti- 
mating what the franking privilege costs the United States Goy- 
ernment annually, but when I state that it costs at least one-half 
of this estimated deficit, or more than $5,000,000 annually, I think 
that I am within the limits of discretion. 

I believe that this privilege costs nearer twice that amount, be- 
cause railroads are paid for carrying the mail by pound rates, and 
documents entitled to the franking privilege have to be paid for 
by the Government at the same rate per pound asa letter eae | 
a2cent stamp. So that I believe that a commission such as 
have mentioned would investigate this, and if they found abuses, 
a recommendation would come from that commission that the 
law regulating the franking privilegeshould beamended. Then, 
perhaps, we should not have rumors or reports going around over 
the country and through the press that persons entitled to the 
franking privilege had abused that privilege. 

Mr.MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. FINLEY. Very well. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ould you restrict the franking privilege 
to public documents and letters? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say, in answer to my friend, that when 
I am asked as to what restriction I would make, I do not know. 
I think that the law should be enforced to the letter. 

Mr. SIBLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FINLEY. inly. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I think we are all in substantial agreement, but 
if there have grown up such abuses, or if there is an individual 
instance of it, if a Member of Con or an official of the De- 
partment has been guilty of such a flagrant abuse, is it not your 
duty or mine, knowing that, to call ific attention to the indi- 
vidual? I will also my friend if he has personal knowledge 
of the fact that there have been such abuses? If so, there has 
been a breach of privilege, and punishment should follow. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to my friend that I have not said 
there were abuses of that kind. I said there were charges in the 
newspapers. I did not assert that they were true. I said if they 
were true, that when this commission made its investigation, if 
it found such things to be true, recommendations would be made 
to correct the abuses. 


Now, as to the gentleman’s first question, if it were not the duty 
of a Member of gress, or m where an instance is known 
to me y, to become—what? A prosecutor; a detective? 


personal! 
I do not think he intended to ask that question. I say that as 
high as his character is for personal honor and integrity, no 
consideration, I believe, would induce him to go to a United 
States commissioner’s office and swear out a warrant, even if he 
knew of a hundred cases of such violation of the law. Now, as 
true as thatis of him, it is equally true of the other Members of 
this House. The people to find ont and ascertain where there are 
violations of the 5 are in the Government service. They are 
the ones whose busin: et ee ee I 
end. 


worthy of consideration who would so e law. If 
there is rebuke for that, he ought to be willing to receive it. 
The gentleman from | Ivania knows as 
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knowledge of all who read the newspa My friend from 
Pennsylvania agrees with me in this. I am not here making 
charges against Members of Congress, but I call attention to the 
deficit and to what, in my 3 might, if carried out, wipe 
out that deficit and give to the country a great and effective 
postal system within the bounds and limits of the revenues of 
that Department. 

Now, I am not one of those who believe that the Department 
should te kept within those limits necessarily; not at all. While 
I am on this branch of the subject, I will state that, in my opin- 
ion, if there were a thorough and searching investigation of the 
Post-Office Department, at least a small percentage of this deficit 
could be wiped out. 

I believe that the time has come when that Department, hav- 
ing been run and conducted and managed for years as it has been, 
should be thoroughly investigated, and whatever there is in the 
Department that is wrong, which is in violation of law, if there 
are grafters there, should be uncovered and made to face the light 
of publicity. I say that nothing short of this will satisfy the 
American people. 

For one I think it a disgrace to the Government which is ours that 
that great Department has been charged with e 
by Democratic Members of Congress alone, but by the 6 gen- 
erally throughout the country; and when newspapers o shades 
of influence and politics have demanded that the light be turned 
on, itis an insult to our people, when we have had as much evi- 
dence as we have of wrongdoing there, that the House stands— 
where? Ready to help on coed Pee and right and just demand 
for investigation? No; it stands in the way, blocking an investi- 
gation. If this investigation were made and we could find where 
money had been wrongfully spent or stolen, that would redound 
to the interest of the taxpayers—not only that, but the rascals and 
the grafters would be enmeshed in the toils of the law and made 
to suffer for their 5 Is this not right? I think I can 
answer for some of my Republican friends that if it were left to 
their own consciences and dictation, they would vote with myself 
and others on this side upon that proposition. 

If there is no wrong there, an investigation can do no harm; and 
if there is wrongdoing, an investigation is not only right and 
Proper but is necessary from every point of consideration. Yes, 
the House stands in the way of an investigation: but that inves- 
tigation is going to come, gentlemen. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment will be investigated, and it will be investigated at the in- 
stance of the American people if years and years are required for 
the The public mind is saturated with the thought that 
there is corruption there. 

I myself do not know anything about it, but there have been 
grave charges made, commencing with Mr. Tulloch and empha- 
sized by Mr. Bristow, coming down to this time. Those charges 
have been reiterated by the American people, by the American 
press, and I say that the only thing to do is to investigate this De- 

ent and let the people see for themselves. Will it be done? 
es, I will say to my friends on the other side of the aisle. And 
if it is not done now, I believe that it will be done certainly in 
the year 1905, because while the Democratic party, of which lam 
an humble member, has been out in the cold for lo, these many 
years, I believe, and I have reason to believe. that the good time 
js coming when the political party in power in this country will 
be e out, and next November the American people will reg- 
ister their will that the Democratic party be given the reins of 
government, and then you may rest assured there will be an in- 
vestigation. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 
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HON. E. H. HINSHAW, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 25, 1904, 
„R. 13521) maki latipns for th ice of the Post- 
e n eae Ji GS 30, 1905, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HINSHAW said: 

Mr. Cuamman; While that part of the post-office appropria- 
tion bill fixing the salaries and privileges of rural mail carriers 
is under consideration, I desire to present some facts which, in 
my judgment, clearly show that the carriers are entitled to more 
consideration and fairer treatment than they have heretofore re- 


ceived. 
We all recognize the fact that the rural mail delivery system 


has been so recently inaugurated and its growth so rapid that it 
has been practically impossible as yet to put the carriers on a sal- 
ary sufficient to compensate them for their labor and expenses. 
A few years ago anyone who had advocated the delivery of mail 
to the millions of farmers of this country would have been con- 
sidered visionary, but at this time there are about 21,000 rural- 
route carriers, who deliver mail to more than 10,000,000 people, 
and the system is rapidly extending. It is, in fact, a great success. 

From present indications I firmly believe that the system will, 
before many years, be self-sustaining. The increase in the amount 
of mail caused by the installation of routes augments the reve- 
nues to such an extent that it is safe to say the service will 
eventually become self-sustaining. 

But suppose it does not. The vast rural population of our 
country is the very foundation of our republican institutions, and 
too little has been done by legislation in this country for the bene- 
fit of the farming communities. To be sure, the farmers profit 
indirectly by laws protecting other industries, but this nationcan 
well afford to expend a few millions of dollars, even if not directly 
reimbursed, for the advantageand for the comfort and education 
of the farming communities of this great agricultural nation. 

I think it is universally conceded that rural mail carriers do 
not at present receive adequate compensation. In my district 
there are 200 rural mail carriers, who are as competent, worthy, 
and industrious a set of men as are employed by the Government 
in any capacity. These men furnish a wagon costing about $100, 
upon which, in the course of a year, they must expend many 
dollars for repairs. They furnish generally three horses, and 
many times four, for this arduous service. 

It is a rare circumstance that it is possible to get along with 
two horses. Their expense for feed, shoeing, repairs of harness, 
and other expenses amount in the year to $250 or $300. At the 
pres nt salary of $600 it will be readily seen that a very small 
amount is left for wages, and most of these deserving men have 
families to support. 

The National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association has recom- 
mended a graded scale of salaries. I have introduced a bill at 
this session of Congress which is nearly in accord with the recom- 
mendation of that association. My bill provides for the payment 
of $720 for the first year of service, $840 for the second year, and 
$900 per annum thereafter. It is apparent from the conditions 
existing in this House at the present time that it is hardly possi- 
ble to pass so liberal a bill, although it is evidently the intention 
of this Congress to do justice by these carriers. 

I have received the following letter from a rural carrier of 
Saunders County, Nebr., in my district, which I think fairly ex- 
presses the judgment of the carriers generally: 

CERESCO, NEBR., 
Hon. E. H. Hixsnaw, M. C., eee ee 
Washinaton, D. C. 
DEAR Str: Iand my brother carriers (rural free del look on your 


introduced by you for our relief, as being the best, all gs considered, o 
the numerous measures before the House and heartily approve of your action 
P 
y route is 28} miles long. e Government report says 27$, but itis 
wrong.) I use three horses, the and shoeing expense of which will be 
and $250 per annum, possibly a little greater than the last figure. 
Another thing in favor of your measure is, it carries with it the incentive 
in increased salary to the carrier to stick to the service. I have been on my 
route more than two years, and I find that the more experience, the better 
servive I can give my patrons, and the longer a carrier is on a route the bet- 


ter the patrons like it. 
The rural mail service is the greatest innovation ever introduced in the 
T by you, will in a few years be- 


como 
W. T. MARCH. 


, yours, 
P. S.—Two hundred and twenty daily papers leave the Ceresco office every 
morning on the three routes out of Ged. a 


This letter also shows the enormous increase in the circulation 
of daily papers caused by the rural mail service. 

At Waco, in York County, Nebr., the postmaster told me last 
fall that prior to the installation of rural free-delivery service 
from that office there were but three daily papers taken in the 
country, but that at that time there were taken on the four rural 
routes out of the little town of Waco 250 daily papers. These are 
fair samples, in my judgment, of the conditions existing upon all 
the rural routes in my district. : 

This nation spends enormous millions every year for education. 
In my opinion there can be no wiser expenditure for educational 
purposes than the rural free-delivery mail service, because it not 
only increases the comfort and convenience of the people by giv- 
ing them early and frequent opportunity of exchanging social and 
business letters, but it directly tends to the education of all the 
people by affording them daily newspapers, quickly delivered, 
ee 1 aki to be the greatest educational factor known to 

country. 

The isolation of farm lifeis . The telephones cov- 
ering the land, putting the people into instant communication 
with the towns and cities, with the news centers and the markets, 
and the daily mail at every door, will render the country home 
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the ideal place of residence, and the intense desire which the 
young people reared on the farm have heretofore shown to leave 
the country for the cities will in large measure disappear. 

Rural mail delivery tends to bring about better roads, a direct 


benefit to the whole community. privileges heretofore ac- 
corded the carrier to deliver merchandise and packages of various 
kinds to the farmers should not be restricted. It is a feature of 
accommodation highly prized and is not injurious to anyone, 
where the carrier simply follows the directions of the farmer 
patron. 


To make the mail service perfect the Congress should give to | spec 


the mail carrier an incentive, by an increase of salary, to remain 

on his route for a number of years. The judgment of the Ameri- 

can people will commend this course. The American people will 

never condemn a wise expenditure of public money in a good 

cause and when it is clearly intended for the upbuilding of society, 

the elevation of morals, the dissemination of learning, and the 
happiness of the race. 


Leases of Post-Office Premises, ete. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, and Friday, March 25, 1904. 

The House having under consideration the following resolution: 5 

5 eS er of this House oppaat a committee, consisting 
of five Mem of this House, to investigate said charges; that said commit- 
tee have power to send for persons and papers, to enforce the production of 
the same, to examine wi under oath, to have the assistance of a ste- 
nographer, and to have power to sit during the sessions of the House. and to 
exercise all functions necessary to n 8 investigation of said charges, 
and to report the result of said investigation as soon as practicable 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that this discussion has got into a 

ition where it is scarcely justifiable in me to take any time at all. 
intended at this point to go into a defense of this committee 
and of this report. I have not now the time. As for myself I 
feel deeply grieved that it has taken the scope it has and yet ended 
in such paucity. It should have sey Si sooner or gone further; 

t I am doubtful if this is the time for me to complain before the 

ouse of its merely skeleton character. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, for, lo, these ten years I have tried here to 
fill a dual office—that of a Member of the lower House of Con- 
gress and the Representative of my district at the seat of Goy- 
ernment. The latter office, at least, I imagined that I had filled 
fairly well. Up to this time I believe my constituents have 
thought so, too. I have not sought to deceive them. I do not 
believe they were deceived. But here comes a document which 
some gentlemen are disposed to accept as a record of our actions 
and achievements. 

Why, sir, with all the emphasis that Iam capable of command- 
ing I denounce any attempt to take this document as the measure 
of my activities as the representative of my district at the seat of 
government. tappis] And, sir, when I look back into 
those ten years, when I think of the trips I have made by night 
to Washington in stuffy sleepers in the hot months of vacation, 
when I think of the hurry calls I haye made at the Department 
when I knew some committee wanted me, when I think of the 
sacrifice of my half holidays during the adjournments here, and 
of the successes that I thought I had achieved, of the acknowl- 
edgment that I have accepted, of the letters of thanks over 
which I have congratulated myself; when I think of the smiles 
that have ted me as I have passed through the towns that I 
thought I Éad benefited; when I remember all these things and 
scan this report and find a record of but two paltry efforts 

Mr. CLAYTON, Ishould like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


255 GARDNER of New Jersey. I have no time now. When 
I anticipate my return to a grateful people at home and find there 
some one shaking this report before them and saying: We have 
got him now; he did not doit. Why did he come here Senses 
with his wing over his leg? Why did he have his name coupl 
with the improvements in postal facilities at Mount Holly and at 
Beverly and at Burlington and at Bordentown and at Riverton 
and numerous other places? He did not do it, because it is not in 
this record.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. And you did not do it. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I do not know whether we 
can get any investigation that is going to put into a report what 
1 want; but if anybody is going by any record, I want something 


or other that shall take away from consideration as a measure of 
my action and success anything like this. 

itr, CLAYTON. You will get your whitewashing resolution 
a e 


[Here the hammer fell.] 
Lands on Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 2, 1904. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12231) for the survey 
and allotment of lands now em within the limits of the Flathead In- 
dian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all 
surplus lands after allotment— 

Mr. N r posed to th f this bill in its 

. SPEAKER: I am op e passage o 
present form. I am not opposed to some legislation by which the 
Indians upon the Flathead Reservation may be required to take al- 
lotments and the surplus land be opened to homestead settlement. 

I am opposed to this particular bill, first, because it 5 
that the land in this reservation is the property of the Indians, 
and that they own it to the same extent as they would own it if 
they possessed the absolute fee title. Iam also opposed to this 
bill because it provides for the creation of a commission to ap- 
praise and classify the lands, said commission to consist of two 
Indians belonging to the tribe, two residents of the State of Mon- 
tana, and an agent of the Interior Department, 

The general result of a commission such as is created by this 
bill has been expensive and unsatisfactory, and there has invari- 
ably been more or less scandal connected with the workings of 
such a commission. 

I am further opposed to the bill because it provides that one- 
half of the moneys received from the sale of the lands shall be 

id out to the Indians. If land within Indian reservations is to 

treated as the property of the Indians, and is to be of 
for their benefit, then the proceeds received from the sale should 
be deposited in the Treasury and expended only as the needs of 
the Indians may require, and for their civilization and education, 
and not paid out to them in cash, to be recklessly squandered, as 
is usually the case when money is paid to an Indian. 

The report from the Committee on Indian Affairs in support of 
this bill is misleading, as it states that by the treaty made with 
the Flathead Indians there is an express provision that after the 
Indians have taken their allotments the lus land should be 
sold and the proceeds paid to the Indians. There is no such pro- 
sis yl 15 treaty, and the same is not even contemplated by 
sai : 

It appears that in 1855, about fifty years ago, certain confeder- 
ated tribes of Indians, comprising the Flatheads, Kutenai, and 
Upper Pend d'Oreille, entered into a treaty with the Govern- 
ment by which they ceded all their right, title, and interest in 
and to certain territory described in Article I of said treaty. Ar- 
ticle II of said treaty reserved from the lands ceded the reserva- 
tion that is now proposed to be opened for settlement by the 
terms of this bill, and I believe it is commonly known as the 
“ Jocko Reservation;“ and it was expressly provided that the In- 
dians should have the exclusive use of the same as a reservation, 
but no conveyance or grant of the same was made to the Indians, 
and simply the general language used in creating reservations 
where treaties were made. 

In Article XI of said treaty it was ponni that the Bitter Root 
Valley, above the Lolo Fork, should be surveyed and examined; 
and if in the judgment of the President he considered it better 
adapted to the wants of the Indians than the Jocko Reservation, 
it was within his power to set it aside as a reservation for said 
tribe. Ita that about one-fourth of the Indians preferred 
to occupy the Bitter Root Moar and refused to move; but in 
1873 Congress provided that said Indians would be required to 
remove to the reservation, and an appropriation of $50,000 was 
made for the of moving them, and they were obliged to 
go to the reservation, as defined in this bill. 
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Article VI of the treaty is quoted correctly in the report of the 
committee, but the same only refers to allotments, and provides 
that the President may allot lands to the Indians, as provided in 
the sixth article of the treaty with the Omaha Indians, and makes 
no reference whatever to a disposition of the surplus lands. 

Article VI of the treaty made with the Omahas, March 16, 1854, 
provides for an allotment as follows: To a single person over 21 

ears of age, one-eighth of a section; to each family of two, one- 

ourth of a section; to each family of three, and not exceeding 
five, one-half of a section; to each family of six, and not exceed- 
ing ten, one section, and to each family over ten in number, one- 
quarter section for every additional five members. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this was what was contemplated 
by the sixth article of the treaty with the Flathead Indians, and 
that it did not, in any manner, intend to make provision for the 
cy acters of the surplus lands within the Flathead Reservation; 
and I submit further that, in view of all that has been done for 
these Indians, when they are permitted to take allotments, as pro- 
vided hy the Omaha treaty, they have been treated reasonably 
fair, and they should not be given more than what their right of 
use may be in the surplus lands, and it is unfair and unjust to 
exact of settlers, who will be induced to go upon said lands, occupy, 
cultivate, and make them valuable, the payment of a price for the 
same, as appraised by a commission consisting of two Indians and 
three others, to be appointed as provided by this bill. 

There are about 1,400,000 acres of land within the Flathead Res- 
ervation, and after allotments have been made there will be left 
about 1,300,000 acres to be di of. There are only 1,270 In- 
dians comprising the Flathead and confederated tribes upon this 
reservation, and I again submit that there is no reason or justice, 
after all that has been done for these Indians, that this great por- 
tion of what should be public domain and reserved to be dis- 
posed of to homeseekers should be sold to speculators, and for 
the most that can be gotten therefor, and distributing the money 
among these Indians, 

By reason of the aid extended to them by the Government and 
having the use of this great reservation for so many years the 
Indians have become thrifty and haye made advances in agricul- 
ture and other mechanical pursuits, and it appears in a report 
made by a commission appointed in 1883, more than twenty years 
ago, that many of them possessed farms under good cultivation, 
well fenced, and their pastures were covered by herds of cattle 
and good horses, and it was then predicted that within a few 
years their condition would be as useful and they would be as 
prosperous as any community in the far West. What they have 
ever done or what they have contributed toward the maintenance 
and development of the country to warrant their now receiving, 
in addition to generous allotments. the proceeds to be derived 
from the sale of more than 1,000,000 acres of land for as much 
as can be gotten for it, is beyond my comprehension. 

We haye until recently, almost since the foundation of our Goy- 
ernment, been led to believe that the Indians, at the most, had a 
mere right of occupancy only of lands which they occupied and 
which had been set aside as reservations, and that when civiliza- 
tion demanded and there was no longer any use for the mainte- 
nance of great reservations as hunting and fishing grounds, that 
the reservations should be diminished, and the surplus lands made 
a part of the public domain, to furnish homes for the homeless and 
lands for the landless, and the criticism that we occasionally hear 
of the manner in which the Indians have been treated by the Gov- 
ernment is prompted by mere sentiment and usually comes from 
a source remote and far distant from the Indian country, and 
I would like to quote one sentence from our distinguished 
President, in his life of Thomas H. Benton, in which he says, 
9 to the criticisms that have been made as aforesaid, as 

‘ollows: 

Much maudlin nonsense has been written about the governmental treat- 
ment of the Indians, y as regards their land, for the simple 
truth is that they had no ble title to most of the lands we took, not even 
that of occupancy, and at the most were in possession merely by virtue of 
having butch the previous inhabitants. 

There is much of truth in this statement, and I wish to enter 
my poes against the new policy that we seem to now be adopt- 
ing by the legislation proposed in this bill of considering that it 
is only a question of getting as much as possible for the Indians 
without any consideration whatever of those who may assume 
the responsibilities of developing and building up homes upon the 
frontier and making valuable Rae prone that which to-day is 
practically useless and without value. 

For the p of showing to what extent the Government has 
assisted these Indians, and to show their present condition and the 
number of the same, I wish to submit herewith a letter from the 
honorable Acting Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs un- 
der date of March 28, 1904. [See letter attached hereto. ] 

It will be noticed that, since we were obliged to make any ap- 
1 by reason of any treaty obligation with these In- 

, we have appropriated for their benefit over $200,000, and 
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yet there is no suggestion in the bill now being considered that 
the Government be reimbursed for any portion of this amount. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I donot think we 
ought to adopt the policy proposed by this and other bills which 
have recently passed this House, and we should legislate in rela- 
tion to the opening of Indian reservations with regard to what 
would be for the best interests of the Indians, and not to see how 
much money can be realized from the sale of lands which they do 
not own, in order that they may have a large sum of money to 
squander, and that we should endeavor to treat them entirely fair 
and just under all the circumstances, and should only require of set- 
tlers who may go upon thé lands, to make their homes, improve 
and cultivate the same, such a price as they will reasonably be 
able to pay, and what will be a fair price for whatever right the 
Indians may have in the lands by reason of any right of use which 
they may possess, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 28, 1904. 
Hon. CHARLES H, BURKE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Your communication of the 13th instant received, requesting the fol- 
lowing information: 

The number of Indians comprising the confederated tribes of Flatheads, 
Kootenai, and Upper Pend d'Oreille u the Flathead Reservation in Mon- 
tana; the amount of money paid these Indians since the treaty of 1858, and a 
statementas to the condition of said Indians, their progress, and civilization. 

In reply, I have the honor to inform you that there are about 1,270 Indians 
comprising the Flatheads and confederated tribes of Indians in Montana. 

Under the fourth and fifth articles of the treaty of July 16, 1555, ie 
appropriated, from 1880 to 1880, the sum of $438,550, of which amount y 1.08 
was actually expended for them, and $7,548.92 returned to the us in the 
Treasury. There was also 1 for transportation of and sup- 
plies for these Indians $56,761.26, of which amount $16,295.71 was expended. 

After the termination of their treaty in 1880, tuitous appropriations 
were made, and are now being made, and up to June 80, 1902, amounted to 

667.86, of which there has Sores expended for them for subsistence, etc., 
198,917.48. There was appropriated for their removal from Bitter Root Val- 
ey to Jocko Reservation, in Montana (17 Stats., 183), $6.000, all expended, 

There was also fe gPoame for those who actually removed to the Jocko 
Reservation, from 1873 to 1883, $50.000 (18 Stats., 173). which was to be 
them in ten annual installments of 35.000 each. Of this amount $45,000 was 
Yan sere for the purpose appro: ted. i 
1 re cg peer = Ver, ae ME 8 at 3 Th 
ve large herds of cattle, horses, an productive farms, rai grea’ 
uantitiesof hay and wheat. Last year they raised over 1,000 tons of hay and 
000,000 pounds of wheat. They have few criminals, and claim to have no 
paupers among them. 
Very respectfully, A. C. TONNER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


General Deficiency ETE Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. REEDER, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 15, 1904. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15054) making appro- 
priations to oy deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, ‘or prior years, and for purposes— 

Mr. REEDER said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I desire to submit some remarks on the question 
of our public-land laws, and regret that I have not the ability to 
discuss the subject in a manner comporting with the overshad- 
owing importance of the question to the nation. Our public-land 
laws have engaged the attention of our Presidents, Secretaries of 
the Interior, Commissioners of the General Land Office, and many 
of the t national N ot manufacturers, commerce, 
agriculture, and labor for many years past, and they constitute 
an all-important subject to those who desire to see our remaining 
pom domain occupied and cultivated by the owners of their own 

omes. 

The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], in opening his re- 
marks on this same subject before this body, printed in the REC- 
ORD of April 9 last, said: 

I wish to speak upon a subject that is not primarily of importance to the 
pation at large. 

Mr. Chairman, for myself I would change his statement thus: 
A subject primarily of the utmost importance to the nation at 

ge 


President Roosevelt in his messages to Congress has urged the 
great importance of the public-land question, and he has dis- 
coursed upon its far-reaching possibilities at various times and at 
yarious p both before and since he has been President, in his 
own inimitably forceful style; but I recall no statement that more 
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clearly expresses the truth than in his speech at Stanford Univer- 
sity May 12, 1903. In this he said: 

To establish a family W N upon a quarter section of land or, of 
course, upon a less quantity, if it is irrigated land, is the best use to which it 


can be put. 
The frst need of any nation is intelligent and honest citizens. Such can 
come only from honest and intelligent homes, and to get the good citizenship 
we must get the good homes, : 

It is absolutely necessary that the remainder of our public land should be 
reserved for the maker, 

And again: 

It is time for us to see that our rema; 


public lands are saved for the 
home maker to the utmost limit of his possible use. We want to see the free 
farmer own his own home. 


5 best of the ae lands are areari Lap only yh and pa heed me 
ented during the first three months of the present year. * 

Mr. Chairman, more than 6,000,000 acres of our public domain 
in three months—2,000,000 acres in one month—500,000 acres each 
week. How many hundreds of possible homes for poor families 
8 each week—and gone where? Largely into the hands of the 

nd grabber and the syndicate; and thus will our nation’s lands 
become a menace to our institutions, while if reserved for and 
made into homes for the peopie they would become a bulwark to 
the Government. 

Is it to be wondered that those who hope to see the public do- 
main made a rich garden by our beneficent irrigation law and 
given to the people for homes to the building up of the nation 
and the betterment of humanity, should feel discouraged when 
they are assured that there is no hope of legislation this year and 
that millions of acres of our best public lands will, during another 

„pass into the hands of os nore and great land interests? 
you, gentlemen, who prophesied failure for the national irri- 
pan law, not realize that if we do not heed the demands of the 
ident, the Secretary of the Interior, and many of the great 
organizations of commerce, labor, and agriculture, as well as many 
of the great newspapers of the land, and stop this disposal of the 
best of our public land at the rate of several million acres each 
year, we tically force upon ourselves failure in making homes 
of the public domain by means of the irrigation law? 

Let me quote, Mr. Chairman, from t nerviest, brainiest 
Democrat of modern times—Grover Cleveland—who made some 
history in the Venezuela and Chicago cases, to which you on the 
other side of this Chamber should have ever since pointed with 
pride but for your long-established habit of viewing with 
alarm,” and who took a stand for sound money, which, if your 
party had been clear-headed enough to follow, would, in my judg- 
ment, have placed you in the lead and have forced the sig EA 
licans to do what you have been doing for forty years, i. e., a 
observe what the other party has concluded is right as to any 
matter of governmental policy» and then insist that you believe 
the opposite. Here is what Cleveland said on the land question: 

The vast area of land which buta short time ago constituted the public 
domain is rapidly falling into private bands. Itis certain that in the trans- 
fer the beneticent intentions of the Government to supply from its domain 
homes to the industrious and worthy homeseekers is often frustrated. The 
speculator who stands with extortionate purpose between the landowners 
and those who with families are invited by the Government to settle on 


their 
the public lands is a despicable character who ought not to be tolerated, yet 
it is difficult to thwart his schemes. 


And here is what President Grant said in one of his messages: 
I renew my recommendation that the public lands be regarded as the her- 
disposed of onl 


itage of our children, to be y as required for occupation and 
for actual settlers. 


And now see what President Roosevelt says: 


So far as they are available for agriculture, and to whatever extent they 
may b> reclaimed under the national irrigation law, the remaining public 
— should be held seas te the home builder, the settler who lives on his 
land, and for no one else. their actual use the desert-land law, the timber 
and stone law, and the commutation clause of the homestead law have been so 
perverted from the intention with which they were enacted as to permit the 
perk oko of large areas of the public domain for other than actual settlers 
and the consequent prevention of settlement. 

It is difficult to thwart the schemes of the land speculator. 
Cleveland was right. I have been trying myself for the year 
or two, in my pocr way, to have these laws by which this deplor- 
able result is being reached stricken off our statute books, and I 
have just lately gotten some little of the experience referred to 
by Mr. Cleveland myself. With everybody avowedly in favor of 
the actual home makers having the public domain, yet every man 
on this floor who has been trying to stop this land stealing and sub- 
stitute therefor a home-building policy will admit at once that 
it can't be stopped this session. 

I purposed including in these remarks quite an array of quota- 
tions from Presidents, Secretaries of the Interior, and Commis- 
sioners of the General Land Office, from the days of Jackson to 
those of Roosevelt, showing the importance to the nation of a pub- 
lic-land home-making policy, and er that our lands are and 


have been rapidly passing into the hands of large owners, and 
further that all regard it as very bad public policy, and in many 
cases specify asa remedy the repeal of 


e timber and stone act, the 


desert-land act, and the commutation clause of the homstead act. 
I will here insert a few statements from high officials on this sub- 


ject. 

In the report of the Public Lands Commission, organized under 
the acts of Congress of March 3, 1879, and June 16, 1880, and com- 
per of Hon. James A. Williams, Commissioner of the General 

an 


d Office; Clarence King, United States 
T. Britton. an eminent land lawyer; Hon. J. W. Powell, for many 
years the Director of the rags Survey; Thomas Donaldson, 
and Clarence E. Dutton, the following is found in regard to the 
desert-land Jaw: 


It has been represented that desert-land entries have largely been made 
for speculative purposes, in violation of the restrictions of the act, and in 
many instances upon land naturally productive, and the lands are held fraud- 
8 the entry without attempt or intention of reclamation, but are 
occupi or leased for grazing and other purposes. Investigations £o far 
28 — = alleged illegal entry under the desert-land act tend to co: 

ese allegations. 

The theory of the desert-land law is that the encouragement of irrigation 
required the of land in larger quantities than 160 acres. This theory 
has not been sustained, as general systems of wah emg are adopted for gen- 
eral distribution of water, which are equally a ble to the owners of small 
tracts as of large ones. The practical operation of the desert-land law has 
heretofore been to enable land to be poore without settlement and in 
quantities in excess of the limit established by the settlement laws, but re- 


sulting in the encouragement of monopo than th 
of reclam 7 


logist: Alexander 


e encouragement 
ation. 


ere has been great abuse in entries under the act of March 3, 1877, to 
provide for the sale of desert lands in certain States and Territories. Many 
of the entries are for lands which are not desert“ within the meaning of 
the law, and which have been shown upon examination to be susceptible of 
cultivation without the necessity of irrigation. Again, lands which possibly 
can not be recl ed, but which are valuable for timber, are frequently em- 
braced in such entries. 
Entries are also made for the benefit of others than the entryman in eya- 
sion of the restriction of the quantity which any one person is permitted to 
enter under the act. 


The commission in summing up says in reference to the desert- 
land law: 

The desert-land act has become an aid to land grabbing. It should be re- 

+ + + The desert-land act of March has been of but little 
practical use and is now most useful in aid of fraud. 

In the imi report of the Public Lands Commission ap- 
pointed October 22, 1903, to report upon the condition, operation, 
and effect of the present land laws, and to recommend such 
changes as are 3 they say: 


The commission believes that Congress did not intend that this law should 
be used for the re Same — of hy Wh esl OE TRAD timber land by indi- 
viduals or ra but it has ulness 
its administration can not prevent its sans so used. A 

e most rigid 


thy 


nor the timber upon it themselves, and it is famed that they were made 
for lative purposes even fi the course ta by many 
p us similar entries and become of some large timber holding. 
While this law is adapted to and c ay used for the acquisition of timber 
land, many entries have been made under it where it was all that the 
land is chiefly valuable for stone. There is no doubt that the land in a very 
ey — proportion of such en was not desired on account of the stone 
which it contained, but for the purpose of obtainin 
add to other holdings. There are, moreover, other 
containing stone may be entered. 


President Hayes, December 6, 1880, in his message to Congress 
referred to the depredations upon our timber lands, as follows: 


The attention of Congress is again asked to the wasteful depredations com- 
mitted upon our timber lands and the rapid and indiscriminate destruction 


control of water or to 
ws under which land 


of our forests. The urgent necessity for legislation to this end is now gen- 

y. In view of the lawless character of the depredations com- 
mitted and the disastrous uences which will inevitably follow their 
continuance, legislation has again and again been recommended to arrest this 
evil and to e for the po of our Western States the timber needed 
for domestic and other essential uses. 


The experience of other nations teaches us that a country can not be 
stripped of its forests with impunity, and we shall expose ourselves to the 
eus 3 unless the wasteful and improvident manner in which 

forests in United States are being destroyed be effectually checked. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his report of 
1901, states as follows: 
Immense tracts of the most valuable timber land, which considera- 
demanded shoul 


tion of public interest d be preserved for public use, have 


become the property of a few individuals and corporations. In many in- 


stances whole to ps have been entered under this law in the interest of 
one or firm, to whom the lands have been conveyed as soon as receipts 
for purchase price were ed. 


Secretary Wilson, in his annual report for 1901, makes the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

While all the land laws were doubtless intended to benefit settlers, they 
have in practice in the arid ion too often benefited speculators. Hun- 
dreds of gs made under the desert, preemption, homestead, and timber- 
culture acts have been made by people who never were farmers and never 
0 ted to become farmers. It is to such filings that scores of meritorious 


acres have improved the situa but it can be still further improved by 
an entire repeal of the desert- act and by requiring settlers on home- 
steads to cultivate as well as tolive on their farms. The desert act was an 
economic mistake. 
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The following is also an extract from Secretary Teller, from his 
report for 1884-85: 

The public lands ought to be reserved for actual settlers and should be 
conveyed only when the settler has shown his good faith By a residence on 
the land for wonky es provided for by the homestead law. Nocommutation 
of homesteads should be allowed. 

It is my opinion that the time has fully arrived when the wastefulness in 

he of public lands should cease, and that the portion still remaining 
should be economized for the use of actual settlers only. An act reserving 
the dee lands, except mineral lands and timber reserves, for entry exclu- 
sively under the hom laws, and amending the homestead laws so as to 
prevent the 1 evasion of wise aeris iai and essential require- 
ments would be a measure meeting this end and answering a pronounced 
public demand. 


If this was true when only comparatively small amounts were 
going into the hands of speculators and much public land re- 
mained in the Government’s possession, how much more true now 
when little arable land remains, and this is so rapidly passing 
into large holdings. 

Secretary Teller. in his annual report for 1883, referred to the 
public domain as follows: 


Public lands suitable for agriculture should be disposed of only to the 
actual settlers under the hom law. A strict compliance with the law 
should be required in all cases. No greater calamity can befall a country 
than to have the land owned by a few and thus compel the masses of the peo- 
ple to become the tenants of such landowners. 


We could fill pages of the Rrecorp with such statements from 
men who have given the land laws special consideration; but I 
see that my good friend Senator Gison, of Montana, has, in his 
speech on this subject. covered this ground quite thoroughly, and 
I would refer you to his able discourse printed in the RECORD of 
March 25, and will 1 content myself with discussing other 
phases of the subject and especially citing what the great com- 
mercial and labor organizations have said from time to time in 
relation to this matter. à 

First, I wish to call attention to the specific resolutions of the 
National Business League, a great commercial organization, as 
follows: 


HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS, LANDS FOR THE LANDLESS—RESOLUTIONS 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE, RECOM- 
MENDING AN EARLY REPEAL OF THE DESERT-LAND LAW, THE COMMU- 
TATION CLAUSE OF THE HOMESTEAD LAW, AND THE TIMBER AND STONE 


ACT. 

Whereas for the reclamation, through irrigation, of the arid regions of the 
West by the United States Government for the pu of providing small 
tillable farms for settlers and home buildersonly and for the co uent en- 
largement of the agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests of the 
country, the national irrigation law was enacted June 17, 1902; and 

Whereas through the provisions of portati baal eta national laws the 
spirit and purpose of the aforesaid national irrigation law can not be properly 
fulfilled, as indicated in President Roosevelt's second message to the Con- 
gress of the United States, December 2, 192, as follows: 

“So far as they are available for agriculture,and to whatever extent they 
may be reclaimed under the national he wy law, the remaining public 
5 should be held rigidly for the home builder, the settler who lives on 
his land, and for no one else, In their actual use the desert-land law, the 
timber and stone law, and the commutation clause of the homestead law have 
been so perverted from the intention with which they were enacted as to 
permit the acquisition of large areas of the public domain for other than 
actual settlers and the consequent prevention of settlement: Therefore, 


be it 
Resolved, That the National Business h its standing com- 
mittees, hereby respectfully requests the early of the desert-land law, 
the commutation clause of the homestead law, and the timber and stone law, 
for the purpose of removing all legislation in conflict with or perversion of 
the best interests of the home seeker and for forest preserva’ in connec- 
tion with the aforesa:d public lands: And be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to each member of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives at Washington, to all manufacturers, com- 
mercial organizations, and prominent business firms throughout the country. 
NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE, 
ERSKINE M. PHEUPS, President. 
ALEXANDER H. REVELL, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
EUGENE J. BUFFINGTON, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 
LA VERNE W. NOYES, 
Chairman Committee on Manufactures. 
ELLIOTT DURAND, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce. 
Attest: 


AUSTIN A. BURNHAM, General Secretary. 

CHICAGO, II. L., February 24, 1908. 

Next I wish to quote the resolutions of the National Board of 
Trade, adopted at its thirty-fifth annual meeting, at Washington, 
D. C., January 21, 1904: 


Whereas the ultimate object to be accomplished in the disposition of the 
public domain is to secure the actual settlement and cultivation of the 
possible area of such lands to agricultural crops, by a class of settlers who 
will actually live on said lands and till them in comparatively small 
thus enlarging to the ntmost the agricultural production, and consequent 
general prosperity of the country; and 

Whereas the zapia absorption of these public lands into large holdings, 
under the desert-land act and the commutation clause of the homestead 
act, unaccompanied in the majority of cases by permanent settlement and 
cultivation, threatens to seriously retard the development of the West, and 
the abuses and frauds which have been committed under these laws and un- 
~~ oe puber and stone act can only be prevented bya repeal of these 

ws: 

Resolved, That the timber and stone act, the desert-land act, and the com- 
mutation clause of the homestead act should be forthwith repealed, and in 
future all agricultural and irrigable land reserved exclusively for actual set- 
tlers under the homestead act, and that in future the Government should re- 
serve the title to forest lands, selling only the stumpage of matured timber; 


o, thro 


the Bure an of Forestry E a BAE AOI 
e Bureau oi of the ont o; 5 . 

Resolved further, That the great trrigation works necessary to save from 
waste and utilize for tion the waters of our large western riversshould 
be built as rapidly as the lands will be taken and utilized by farmers in farms 
of 160 acres or less in area, and the entire cost of construction repaid to the 
Government through a charge imposed on the land as provided in 
tha national irrigation act. 

Resolved further, That we indorse and approve the selection of the United 
States Reclamation Service and the Secretary of the Interior, for construc- 
tion under the national ge prong act, of the Tonto Basin reservoir in Ari- 
zona, the Truckee-Carson River in 5 -Milk 
River Valley system in Montana, and urge that the actual work of construc- 
tion on all these pro, should be pushed to completion without delay. 

Resolved further, That we indorse and urge the Kameta passage of H. R. 
8400, being the bill embodied in the House of Representatives Report No. 
Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, the said bill as shown in said repo: 


having been approved by the Commissioner of the Land Office and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and ed for passage by the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands of the House of ntatives. 


les bill as recommended for 


tioned shall be forthwith stop, 
try to the 


known as lof . alg Fifty-seventh Congress, second 
Resoited further tno laws should at any time or under any cireum- 


measure which will compel the 
2 Sue of every description, and that no more such scrip shall ever bo 
u 


Also the resolutions of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and National Hardware Association. adopted in joint 
session November 21, 1908: 


Resolved, That the reclamation of the arid land of this country and the 
maintenance of irrigated communities already created demand the preserva- 
tion of the forests as sources of water supplies. 

e 5 ae bject tere ad Wrrigation rps 
his m on su of fo irri an 
E session of Congress of a law which will fully 
carry into effect his recommendations as to forestry and bring together the 
various branches of the forestry work of the National Government under the 
Forestry Bureau of the tof Agriculture, with appropriations ad- 

unte to enable the Nat onal Government, in cooperation with States, to 

ectively safeguard our forests from destruction. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the country on the passage of the national 
irrigation act and express our ‘ound appreciation of the aid and coopera- 
tion of President Roosevelt and all friendsof that measure in the Senate and 
House of Representatives in securing the pomas of that act. We believe 
this action by Co) marked the conception of one of the greatest projects 
ever undertaken by any government, and that it inaugurates a new era in 
the progress of this nation and the devalopment of its internal trade and 
commerce and the 5 of the home market for all manufacturers. 

That the irrigable lands, which are estimated to comprise an area of 
over 100,000,000 acres, can and should be reclaimed just as rapidly as settlers 
will take them and vor Shs Government the cost of the irrigation works 
. d that feature of the act which the 

we y commen ‘ea o act w. reserves the re- 
claimed land for actual settlers and home makers only and urge that in the 
future administration of the public domain this policy should beartented to 
include all public lands, and to this end that the desert-land act and commu- 
tation clause of the homestead act should be repealed. 


And likewise the resolutions of the National Association of 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, adopted at 
its tenth annual convention, Cleveland. Ohio, October 21-23, 1908: 


Resolved, That we commend the recommendations of President Roosevelt 


in his message to Congress on the subject of forestry and irrigation and 
the enactment at thes coming er pes bs of a law which will fully 
carry into effect his recommendations as to d bring together the 


u of the Department of ‘ture, with a riati ~ 

uste ng enable the National Government, cooperation with Staton tb 
effectively safo; dour forests from and that the timber 

Res sid States. P talato th th f onal 
esolve: we e country on the of the nati 

irrigation act and 8 3 e in its provisions 

into practical operation by the reclamation service of the United States 

Geological Survey, under the direction of the of the Interior, and 


express our profound appreciation of the aid and ration of President 
Roosevelt and all friends of that measure in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in securing the 1 of that act. We believe this action by 
Congress marked the inception of one of the greatest projects ever under- 
taken by any government, and that it inaugurates a new era in the progress 
of this nation and the development of its internal trade and commerce and 
the eae aps of the home market for all our manufacturers. 

That irrigable arid lands, which are estimated to comprise an area of 
Orr rete 2 5 can ma ree be 8 ay n rapidly as settlers 
wi e them and re © Governmen tio: 
built for their feclainatios: ies P EEE 

That we y commend that feature of the act which reserves the 
reclaimed land for actual settlers and home makersonly and urge that in the 
future administration of the public domain this policy should be extended to 
include all public lands, and to this end that the 8 act and commu- 
tation clause of the homestead act should be repealed. 

Also the resolutions of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York on this subject: 
Resolutions and rt of board of directors. By special committee, Mr. 
s W. A. Marble, chairman, Adopted tenants 11, 1904. 


Whereas the waters which now run to waste in such great rivers as the 
Columbia, the Sacramento, the Colorado, the Rio Grand d the Missouri 
and their tributaries wo if utilized, trrigate and 3 make fertile and pro- 
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ductive many millions of acres of land that are now an uninhabitable wane, 
and the reclamation by irrigation and close settlement of these lands woul: 
enormously expand the home markets for merchants and manufacturers, 
and greatly colarxe our internal commerce h every channel of trade 
and promote our national prosperity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, First. That the t irrigation works contemplated in the na- 
tional irrigation act should be built by the National Government as rapidly 
as the actual settlers will take the land in smali tracts, and repay to the Gov- 
ernment the cost of the irrigation works. 

Second. That the rapid a tion into large private holdings of the pub- 
lic lands which should be so reclaimed and settled should be stop by the 
immediate ogo of the desert-land act, the commutation clause of the home- 
stead act, and the timber and stone act, and no one be allowed toobtain Goy- 
ernment land except the settler who lives on it for the full term of five years 
required by the homestead act. 


Also the expression of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress, as follows: 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION HELD AT SEATTLE, WASE, AUGUST 18 TO 21, 
198, DECLARES THAT THE PUBLIC LANDS MUST BE HELD AS A SACRED 
TRUST FOR THOSE WHO WILL BUILD HOMES UPON THEM—THE DESERT- 
LAND ACT, THE COMMUTATION CLAUSE OF THE HOMESTEAD ACT, AND 
THE TIMBER AND STONE ACT SHOULD BE IMMEDIATELY REPEALED. 
The un eled era of prosperity through which we are now re- 

sults . development of the material resources of our country, 

and we 3 those resources if we are to maintain that prosperity. 

We are drawing from nature's treasure vaults the wealth that has been ac- 

cumulating through the ages. That wealth is in our forests, our mines, and 

ourfarms. Their productsare the basis of both our internal and our foreign 
trade and commerce and the original source of all employment for labor. 
This 5 5 resource of natural wealth must not be wasted or destroyed. 

Not only should the natural resources of the trans-Mississi; 5 besyste- 

matically preserved, but thehomemarketaforits products ould be protected. 
We have a higher destiny as a nation than the mere creation or accumula- 

tion of capital. We must preserve and bequeath to future generations the 
natural resources which be necessary to their ma’ welfare, and 
without which, in the years to come, the masses of our people will inevitably 
be reduced to poverty and suffer privation and distress, 


WHAT MUST BE DONE. 


—.— — use bares enjoy these vce 47 5 we 5 . — 7 

em, and by a wise government pi may be enormo: ve 

af ern 3 Bat if this isto bodone ge 3 $ 2 
. Thea ating ravages m : 

—— estruction of our timber resources by careless and waste- 

ful methods of lumbering must cease. 


8. The forests must be preserved by right use, not only asa permanent 
source of supply for wood and timber, but as sources of water supply and 
great natural reservoirs to hold back the flood waters and lessen the de- 
structive volume of floods. 

4. The waters that now run to waste must be stored both for flood protec- 
tion and for use in irrigation, and to create electric power and for the im- 
provement of navigation. 

5. Reservoirs should be built throughout the mountain regions, and 
wherever practicable in the natural depressions and basins of the great 
plains in the yalleys of the Missouriand Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


and im and the banks 88 by revetments. 
‘Levees should be built along the rivers for flood protection and to im- 
the channels for navigation. 

9. The public lands should be held as a sacred trust for those who will 
build homes upon them, and their rapid neg ee into private ownership 
. great ranges for live stock should be immedi- 


st 
510% The National Government should build the great, irrigation systems 
necessary for the reclamation and settlement of the arid region by actual 
settlers and home makers, and the lands reclaimed should repay to 
ernment the cost of the construction of the works. 
GREAT ENGINEERING WORKS. 


for the utilization of the waters of 
lumbia, the 


the Colorado, the Pako, So 

Salt, and Gila, and the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers in - 

as rapidly as the lands reclaimed will be utilized, and 

y to the Government the cost of the works; and in the great interior 

Sentral valle: of California the problem of the control of the floods of the 
River. which would furnish water 

if conserved and utilized, should be trea’ 

reclamation, flood 


inage, and 
improvements of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers should be 
while the pory n o — 


e Goy- 


neers 


REPEAL OF TIMBER AND STONE AOT. 


stone act should be forthwith repealed, and thereafter 
aas Sea tn orii adopted ETEA which the fullest utilization of 


lumbering. 
REPEAL OF DESERT-LAND ACT AND OF COMMUTATION CLAUSE OF HONE- 
STEAD ACT, 
desert-land act and the commutation clause of the homestead act 

should be immediately and absolutely and five years’ residence in 
all cases should be required from a settler before the Government parts with 
its title to any of the public land under the homestead act. 

And also the resolutions of the National Grange, adopted No- 
vember 20, 1903, at their thirty-seventh annual session, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as follows: 


Whe annual re of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
for 8 J a N shows that 22,650,928 acres of Government 


of d that year; and 
landa hava) ean obvious — . — lands are the choice of the remain- 
ing Government which d be reserved for homes for actual settlers, 
nonagricul: moun- 


it is ble for es and rations to acquire large 
8 eae the 8388 lew: oie commutation clause of 
the homestead law and the desert-land law, for speculative purposes: Be it 


Resolved, That we 
the end that the public 
until such 
it further 

Resolved, That the Government should not allow individuals to acquire 
the public lands in large tracts, but should limit the amount to 100 acres, as 
provided in the homestead act. 


Mr. Chairman, in addition to this I could name organization 
after organization, such as the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, 
the Omaha Commercial Club, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, composed of business men who, viewing the matter from 
a commercial standpoint and realizing that actnal settlers upon 
land build up home markets, are insistent upon the repeal of these 
laws under which the effect is the contrary. 

I wish also to call attention to pages 4 and 5 of the Report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, as follows, which will serve the double purpose of 
putting before you the land disposed of during that year and also 
the forest land disposed of at the munificent sum of $2.50 per acre 
under our present timber and stone law: 


The following is a statement of the acreage disposed of during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1908: S 


upon Congress the repeal of these three laws to 
ds may remain in the hands of the Government 
time as they are needed for homes for American farmers; and be 


CASH SALES. 


Acres, 
Private entries „„ 5 5 28. 899. 40 
Public auction 50,058.54 
Preemption entries 14, 200. 57 
Timber and stone entries ‘asi 1,765, 222. 43 
Mineral- land entries . 97,046.64 
Desert- land entries (origmal) 1,035, 835.77 
Excesses on homestead and other entries 2.076. 71 
r occ a ES 38,007.88 
Town sites 1,111.02 
Supplemental payments . 5.84 
Abandoned military reservations (act August 23, 1804) .......... 1,083.28 
Under sundry nes eae ee F 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Acres. 
Homestead entries (original) 11, 193, 120. 25 
Timber-culture entries (original) . — $16.18 
Entries with— 
Military-bounty land warrants 26, 821.08 
Agricultural college scrip 1, 438. 28 
Private land scrip—— 9,654.13 
Valentine scrip 162, 86 
Wyandotte scrip. 80.00 
Porterñeld scrip 40.00 
State selections.. 1,515, 201. 28 
ections ..... „864, 182, 24 
Wagon-road selections . 41, 183. 51 
Indian allotments 6,578, 20 
Small holdings X „357. 
DODA s aa 757. 
Swamp lands patented E 2. 909, 747. 88 
19, 577, 031. 10 
Total area of public-land entries and selec tions 2,60, 928.09 
INDIAN LANDS. 
r 0·¹· “w- fee 519.14 
Klamath Indian Reserve 723. 
88 F 16, — 
ETTTC(üũ — „60. 
Osage trust and diminished reserve. 14, 082, 07 
Kansas trust and diminished reserve 301. 68 


Chippewa . 


Avea s0id for Gaal E TEET 
Area miscellaneous entries 
Area Indian lands 


"22, 824,299.05 


Showing an increase of 3,335,764.35acres as compared with the aggregate of 
Is for the fiscal year 1802. 
he foregoing statement does not include the following entries, the areag 


ns which have been previously reported in the original entries of the respec- 
ve - 
Acres. 

Final desert-land entries. 264, 533, 62 
Homesteads commuted to cash 194, 991. 69 
Timber-culture entries commuted under act March 3, 1801. 1, 820,00 
Sup; 8 120.00 
Cash substitutions. 1,308. 23 
Abandoned military rese; ons 4,642.10 
Act March 8, 188 160,00 
Final homestead entries 576, 904. 14 
Final timber- culture entries 176, 203. 23 
Military bounty land warrants. 1,075.90 
Private land scrip 1,055. 23 

6, 222, 494.14 
Commuted homestead entries, Indian lands 8 - 69,082.26 
Final desert entries, Indian lands —̃̃ — aioe 8,622.11 


Total „6001 
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The number of filings and fees thereon will be found in the following table: 


hj 
i 


Preemption, declaratory statement 
Homestead, soldiers’ declaratory statement 
Coal land, declaratory statement 
Reservoir, declaratory statement A 

Valentine scrip applications 
Mineral-land applications 
Timber and stone applications 


pown 


Bs 
8| 88 88.3888 


MISCELLANEOUS FEES. 


For reducing testimony to writing, etc 
For cancellation fees 


(/ AAA bunican nds chdaganionse 


I also desire to append some editorial expressions from various 
papers throughout the country showing the apparently almost 
universal demand for the repeal of these laws. 

Mr. Chairman, an examination of these expressions will show 
apparently an overwhelming demand for the repeal of these laws 
by Congress, 

It occurs to me that we could not make much of a mistake in 
permitting Uncle Sam to keep his land until we can learn whether 
these people are right or whether we are, for I will give you my 

rsonal guaranty that these land grabbers are not a very par- 

cular set of fellows. If we find after five years that we are mis- 
taken, they will take the lands then as well as now; but if we find 
in five years that our opponents were mistaken and our irrigation 
efforts largely a failure because Uncle Sam has no good lands left 
to irrigate, we can not remedy the mistake. If our plan is wrong, 
it can be readily remedied at any time; if the one being now forced 
upon us is wrong, it can never be made right. 

Mr. Chairman, we know from experience that we can irrigate 
many million acres of our public domain. We know that a few 
such acres irrigated will make a home for a family. We know 
that under the terms offered by the national irrigation law of 
June 17, 1902, and the certainty of irrigated crops, any poor 
family the members of which are willing to work can occupy 
and pay for a home on these lands; but we know just as surel 
that we can not give these worthy poor the opportunities to whic’ 
they are entitled if we do not first shut the door in the face of the 
land speculator. 

Mr. Chairman, as a business proposition, if you and I were the 
owners of 500,000,000 acres of land, of which seventy-five or a 
hundred million acres conld be transformed into highly produc- 
tive farms by meansof irrigation, and of which some mill ion acres 
were occupied by forests that will cut from 10,000 to 100, 000 feet 
B. M. per acre, what would you consider it worth to turn loose a 
set of shrewd, ing men and tell them to take out ten or more 
million acres of the best land for all purposes and a million and 
three-quarter ucres of the best timber land during the coming 
year? Yet that is what we did in effect last year and apparently 
propone to do again this yor, 

e gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] bases his remarks be- 
fore this body upon the foundation 1 that this is a ques- 
tion of little import to the nation at large. I wish that I the 
gift of expression sufficient to place before your minds the vast- 
ness of the importance to the nation of the difference between 
large acreages of land in the hands of the rich, who use it simply 
to get gain out of the rightful owners, the r who need it for 
homes, and the beneficent result that would follow if thousands 
aye, millions of families could own and enny these lands in small 
tracts. Yet, during the coming recess of Congress and while we 
are at home enjoying the consciousness of having carefully 
goaod the people's interest,“ each week will witness the trans- 

erring of the homes of hundreds of poor families to, in the lan- 
age of Cleveland, these despicable characters who should not 
tolerated.” à 

The distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. NEEDHAM] 
furnished the Ogden National Irrigation Congress a resolution 
known then and since as the Needham resolution,” which reads: 

Whereas the timber and stone act, the desert-land act, and the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead act have in many instances been found to result 

lation and in monopoly of the public domain, to the exclusion of ac- 
tual home building: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the Congress of the United States to make such 


modifications in said laws as will save the remaining public lands for actual 
settlers who will found homes and live upon said lands. 


This was a compromise for a resolution reported by a majority 
of the committee on resolutions of that convention urging the 
immediate and absolute repeal of the desert-land act, the commu- 


and 


tation clause of the homestead act, and the timber and stone 
act.” 

I desire here to quote the views of one of our great thinkers, a 
man of broad ideas, who views this question not as one of little 
importance to the nation at large. In his Autobiography of 
Seventy Years Senator Hoar refers to the lavish manner in 
which our great public domain has been granted away, and says: 

All this at the cost of the labor of the country. The increased tax falls in 
the end on the consumer. With the waste of our public lands are diminished 
the resources of the laborer. 

Mr. William E. Smythe, in commenting on this; says: 

It is solemnly true that ev: acre taken for speculation and monopoly 
is at the cost of the country's labor. It means less „ the future 
for every workingman and every child. This view of the ma isd 
ree 1 77 to be pressed home in every town and city througho 

e Unit A 

The real friends of honest settlement in the West and the real upbnilding 
of that section are doing all in their power to protect the for- 
ests r g the timber and stone act and to save the fertile public 
lands for home seekers by Py mm 3 the desert-land law and the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead law. If the merits of the issue were fully under- 
stood, there would be a popular uprising in favor of the repeal, voiced by 
every fair-minded newspaper and every labor o; zation in the Jand. 

For it would be universally recognized that the matter is not of interest 
only to those who expect to find homes on the public domain, but also to every 
workman who wants to protect his standard of living. 

All this is at the cost of the labor of the country.“) The wordsof the ven- 
erable Senator from husetts are good enough for a campaign moyan: 
and they ought to be made to ring in the ears of every man who works for a 
living. 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, we poets each week, for another year 
at least, thousands of acres of what should be the homes of our 
conntry’s laborers to pass into the hands of speculators, 

I desire here to mention an episode which occurred recently in 
the House only for the purpose of giving afew reasons why these 
matters should be considered by the Committee on Irrigation. 

I introduced a bill wholly, I contend, in the interest of irriga- 
tion. It was properly referred to the Committee on Irrigation, of 
which I am the ranking member. Our committee met, took the 
bill up, and commenced its consideration. At an opportune time 
during my absence from the floor of this House, the chai 0 
the Public Lands Committee, with the chairman of the Irrigation 
Committee seated by his side, which gave the impression that the 
Irrigation Committee concurred, obtained the unanimons consent 
of this House to change my bill from the Irrigation Committee to 
the Public Lands Committee. 

This, in my opinion, was a discourteous proceeding for one Mem- 
ber to practice upon another, and now, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
briefly to discuss the question of jurisdiction of these land mat- 
ters when they clearly assist or retard the work of the irrigation 
of our arid land. The rule says: 

All matters relating to the irrigation of arid lands shall be referred to the 
Irrigation Committee. 

My bill provided, among other things, for the repeal of the tim- 
ber and stone act and the sale of Government stumpage in lieu, 
the proceeds to go to the reclamation fund, which is used for irri- 
gation construction. If action upon the timber and stone act 
could seriously affect the irrigation of arid lands, the matter surely 
could not fail under the rule to require consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Arid Lands. 

To prove how important the matter is to irrigation I wish to 
cite you to what the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
says that the timber and stone law has done toward rs ans 
the fund provided for irrigation. The Commissioner, in re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, makes the following 
statement: 

Many lands which the Gove: : 

son are worth $100 an 6 = Dd Gator skis ines the 

vernment has disposed of more than 5,000,000 acres of valuable timbered 

lands, and has received therefor about $13,000,000. The law has been too often 

violated. Individuals without funds of their own have been employed to 

make entries for others with large capital, and who paid the expe and 
Had the law bee 


some wealthy speculators have made enormous fortunes. n 
more carefully safeguarded, both as to character of proof and as to price, 
frauds could have n more successfully preven and a more adequate 


o rty whose only use is to be 
J ering the forests ply as property whose only use con- 
verted into lumber and other taaterialot commercial value, the Government 

disposed of them at an actual loss of considerably more than $100,000,000. 
In other words, through the operation of this law public opt worth 
much more than $130,000,000 has n disposed of for about $13,000,000. 

And yet the mere fact that so largea part of the nation’s resources has 
gone into the control of a few individuals or companies is not the most se- 
rious effect of the law. The principal inj con: in the loss of control 
of millions of acres of timbered lands to which future generations of Ameri- 
can citizens must look, not only for their supply of timber and timber prod- 
ucts, but for protection to the supply of water n which will depend the 
fertility of most of the agricultural ds of the West. 


In further proof of the t loss sustained by the reclamation 


fund by means of this law I wish to cite statements made to me per- 
sonally by intimate friends who have lived for years in the region 
of some of this timber land in Oregon and who have gone over it 
with a view toestimating its value and have invested in it to the ex- 
tent of their ability. They have repeatedly stated to me that this 
timber will in many instances cut 50,000 feet board measure to 
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the acre. I have verified their statements and those of the Com- 
missioner by securing a set of forest-reserve ap, ey eee 
Annual Report Geological Survey, which show that the original 
Minnesota and Wisconsin timber would cut 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
board measure per acre, and that these Western lands will cut 
from 10.000 to 100.000 feet board measure to an acre. 

Now, last year the Government sold the timber on some of this 
Minnesota land for the Chippewa Indians, disposing of 95 per 
cent of the standing timber for an average of $15.06 per acre. 

The preliminary report of the Public Lands Commission ap- 
pointed October 22, 1903, to report upon the condition, operation, 
ES effect of the raens gana layra, and to 5 
c as are ni „ ma e following statement i 
the Chippews Indian Reservation land: 

In December, 1903, there were two sales of timber upon the ceded portion 
of the 9 Indian Reservation in Minnesota. At the first sale, on De- 
cem bor 5, the timber upon 103,027 acres sold for $1,422,771, an area price of 
2 acre. At the second sale, on December 28, % per cent of the timber 
upon 72,856 acres sold for $1,218,132, an average price of $16.70 per acre. The 
amounts to be received from the various pu are calculated upon the 
estimated amount of timber upon the land at a stated price per thousand 
feet board m but the payments will be based upon an actual scale of 
the lo; whan os, Locetne operations now in progress indicate that more 
than estimated amount of timber will be cut from these lands. It willbe 


for subsequent ad this land been disposed of under the timber 
and stone act the price would bave been $2.50 per acre for both land and 
timber. Under these the timber on 175,883 acres sold for $2,050,040, and 


the Government still owns the land. If this land had been 
the timber and stone act the Government would have received for both 
land and timber the sum of $438,707, a difference of . 211.196. 

When the western timber, which is of a better quality, is 
needed, it is safe to say that it will sell for one-half as much per 
thousand feet, and that an acre will yield three times as much 


revenue. 
As shown on 4 of tae Report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land ce, heretofore quoted, the Government sold last 


runder the timber and stone act 1,765.000 acres at above es- 
te. which, had the timber fromit been sold when it is needed 

would have brought $45 per acre or $79,425,000. Now, Me. Chair- 
man, I submit to you and to tne gentlemen of this House and to 
the country that, leaving out the much more than $117 000,000 
mentioned by the Commissioner as having been lost prior to 1902 
through the operations of the timber and stone law, we lost to tne 
irrigation fund last year $75,000,000 through tne operation of this 
act, and that therefore the matter pertains vitally to tne irrigation 
of arid lands, and if it does so pertain, then according to tne rule 
the question must be considered by the Irrigation Committee. 

The preservation of the western watersheds, the great timoered 
tracts of slope and mountain side in the arid West, is a matter of 
most vital importance in the scheme for the reclamation of tae 
arid lands. e operations of the timoer and stone act are a 
fearful menace to this water supply. Under it entire slopes. if 
not ranges, of mountains have been denuded of their timber and 
burned over, leaving, in paw of a great natural reservoir, whence 
the snows would melt off slowly and furnish a perennial flow to 
the streams running onto the lowlands, barren tracts down which 
come torrential floods in the springtime, but which become dry 
fountain heads later in the year. 

These facts, set forth at various times by many western news- 
papers, constitute tomy mind an unanswerable argument that the 

per handling of the public timber lands is of vital importance 

eee and that under the rules of this House the subject 
must go to the Committee on Irrigation. In confirmation of this 
conclusion I again quote a clause, already referred to, from the 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1902: 
tthe mere fact that so large a part of the nation’s resources has 
the control of a few individuals or companies is not the most seri- 
ous effect of the law. The principal injury consists in the loss of control of 
millions of acres of timbered lands to which future generations of American 
2222 the expply of water cyon which will depend ts fertility 
of 2 the agricultural ia. $ of the West. a 

T also quote from President Roosevelt in his speech at Stanford 
University, in which he says, among a multitude of statesman- 
like remarks: 

The forest cover upon the drainage basin of streams used for irrigation is 
of the utmost importance to the interests of the entire State. 

The President says, also, in his first annual message to Congress: 


The forest and water problems are perhaps the most vital internal ques- 
tions of the United States. The forests are natural reservoirs; by restrain- 
ing the streams in floods and replenishing them in droughts they make pos- 
pbe the uae of waters otherwise wasted; They parent tho egil Sra 

and so es reseryoi m 
1 is, therefore, an essential condition of water’ conservation, 


Mr. Chairman, by means of our timber and stone act 7,000,000 
acres have been turned over to ruthless destroyers of reservoir 
sites, men who for the most part have gone upon them and denuded 
them of every stick of timber, when the course of ordinary wisdom 


would have been to have sold only the timber, or the stumpage, of 
matured trees, and under restrictions that would clear up the brush 
and thus ent forest fires from ee the younger growth 
that would take its place and maintain a forest cover, While at 
the same time it would furnish another crop of timber for a suc- 
ceeding generation. This continued destruction of nature's reser- 
voirs permitted under the timber and stone act, furnishes another 
reason which makes it clear that if these statements are true—and 
they surely are true—the proper laws for the administration of 
our timber lands are of great importance to irrigation, and that 
the consideration of this subject, under the rules of the House, 
belongs to the Irrigation Committee. 

It might be claimed that the desert-land law and the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead law—the gateways through which so 
many of the people’s homes will pass into the hands of land-grab- 
bing corporations during the ap ing recess of Congress, 
when we are taking a rest from our strenuous efforts for the preser- 
vation of the lands for the realowners—do not quite soclearly come 
under the rule pertaining to the irrigation of arid lands, because 
if you permit us to control the watersheds and reservoir sites, we 
can, under the irrigation law, irrigate the lands, even though they 
all be in the hands of the speculators, who have gotten ahead of 
the home makers and filed upon them under these laws. 

Sup we consider a somewhat hypothetical case in the opera- 
tion of these two speculative land laws. Suppose that under any 
proposed irrigation project the speculators had entered under 
these laws a sufficient amount of land possible of irrigation to 
control the situation, so that if they refused to come in under the 
Government plan to prorate the cost of the irrigation constrac- 
tion it would make the cost for irrigating the remainder of the 
land prohibitive. If any additional legislation were needed look- 
ing to the condemnation of these lands or to some other method 
of makiag the scheme feasible, the matter would clearly come 
before the Irrigation Committee and could not properly be referred 
to any otner committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this reclamation fund, every dollar of it, 
belongs to the laborers and homemakers of this peoa land of ours, 
but the money which should swell this fund for home building 
has gone and is going into the hands of speculators. If the 
mcney whica tne Government has thus lost had been saved for 
tnis reclamation fund, it would have provided comfortable homes 
for a great many and would nus have becomea strong support 
to our institutions. 

That grand old Senator from Massacnusetts has just introduced 
a bill for the Salvation Army, calling for $50,000,000, to aid the 
worthy poor to own and occupy our public domain as homes. 
Asked to seriously consider such a proposition many Members will 
stand aghast at fifty millions for such a purpose Why do you not 
then stand aghast at the $75,000,000 to which I have above re- 
ferred—lost in the di of near 2,000,000 acres of our choicest 
timber land last year; to be repeated I fear this coming year? The 
Salvation Army scheme is pregnant with beneficent results if it 
can be worked out, and I wish to ask that the statesmen in this 
House look into it and into the workings of the established Sal- 
vation Army colonies in California, Colorado, and Ohio, as they 
are practical examples of what can be done by Senator Hoar’s 
bill if it can be properly worked ont, and also look into the laws 
of New Zealand looking te colonizing the poor on the land. 

No scheme of philanthropy or charity does for the poor and the 
nation at the same time what the Salvation Army is doing in a 
small way in taking wong poor men and their families, unem- 
ployed and destitute, out of an uncongenial and inhospitable en- 
vironment, where they are a drag upon the community, if not an 
absolute menace, and placing them upon the land where they are 
given a chance to earn a home, and thus be converted into good 

Mr. Chairman, the advocates of the do-nothing policy in this 
pee have refused to meet the question of home making versus 
land grabbing upon its real merits, but where they have given 

ression to their views and in the testimony they have given 
before committees have contented themselves principally with 
attacks upon the railroads, which have been shown to be in active 
yinpathy with the repeal of these laws. They have charged that 
the great railroad companies of the West are interested in this 
repeal solely for the purpose of increasing the value of their own 
land holdings. 

It seems to be a fact that the great transcontinental lines have 
supported the campaign for the repeal of the timber and stone 
act as well as the commutation clause of the homestead act and 
the desert-land act, under all of which large bodies of land are 
continually being acquired by syndicates and corporations whose 
last desire appears to be that the land shall be used for settlement 
and home 88 and co uent population, the very thing which 
anybody, not entirely devoid of sense, can see is the object most 
desired by the railroads. I understand that Mr. Hill, of the Great 
Northern road—and I learn from competent authority that this 
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road never has owned any land—was an earl rter of the 
national irrigation and land-repeal policy. I have before me an 
address by Mr. Hill, delivered on January 14 last, before the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Society, in which he urged the repeal of these 
three laws, and he also addressed the North Dakota State Irri- 
gation Congress last fall along these same lines. 

I can see, Mr. Chairman, why Mr. Hill and why all the great 
railroads of the West, whether they own any land or not, favor the 
repeal of these laws and jally the commutation clause of 
the homestead law and the desert-land law, which operate al- 
most solely to build up great cattle and sheep estates and tend to 
prevent population of the land. I do not need to be an inspired 
oracle to assert that what these transcontinental railroads want 


33 graze over great tracts of arid land. I have heard 
it of James J. Hill that it is his delight to get off into a 
corner with some old farmer along his line and di wi 

him, as pay Pag were of no value, the best methods for that 
farmer and his neighbors to improve their methods of culti- 
vation of their farm land and whether there are not some im- 


pt cope they can grow which will bring them in better and 


8 I desire to reiterate that the opponents of land- 
law repeal have not met the issuesquarely. They have attempted 
on the floor of the Senate and in committees, with dramatic effect, 


to direct the attention of the public to the great gains which will 
come to the railroads through the supposed advance of their land 
if these land laws are They have presented a lurid pic- 


ture of a corrupt lobby stalking through the halls of Congress 
and h ing its Members—a clever shift, Mr. put 
forward as a reason why these laws should not be repealed and 
largely, as they seem to think, obviating the necessity of meeting 
the issue itself. 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman in these remarks, to defend the 
course of — railroad; but I submit that the ents of any 
proposed land legislation are reckoning without their host if they 
assume that because the railroads are in favor of any legislation 
ee eet fact and the people 
will turn against that legislation. w. ver it may be. 

As a matter of fact, how will the repeal of the desert-land act, 
for instance, enhance the value of the several million acres of 
land owned by the various railroads? Railroad land, I under 
stand, can be bought, pony of it, at $1.25 an acre Senator 
HANsBROUGH the other day made the charge—what the point he 
intended to make was I have been unable to determine—that a 
syndicate had bought a large tract of Union Pacific land at 70 
cents an acre. The railroads are glad to sell their land at almost 
any price, providing they can be assured of its settlement. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, these strenuous defenders of the desert- 
land law claim that in order to get title from the Government 
under this law an expenditure of at least $4.25 per acre is re- 
quired, a cash improvement of $1 per acre a year for three years, 
and $1.25 additional paid tothe Government. If there is any rail- 
road land desired for agriculture where land is erf A 
under the desert-land act, would it not to-day be pref- 
erably at $1.25 per acre from the railroads 
If, on the other hand, these gentlemen admit that the $3 per acre 
for improvements are not expended, and that it does not cost $4.25 
per acre to secure title under the desert-land act, they give away 
their case. 


Much the same may be said of the commutation clause of the | our 


homestead act, which is 
teen months and a payment of pall of 
railroad land which is competing with 
which the commutation privilege is being 


to require a residence of four- 
acre. If there is any 
homestead land upon 


rather than from the Government at the same price when the 
Government also requires fourteen months’ residence and im- 
provement? If these gentlemen claim that this fourteen months 
of residence and home building on the land is not required in fact, 
they likewise give away their case. 


And under all conditions, Mr. Chairman, the real settler who | the 
wants a home on the land always has the privilege of going upon | upon 


160 acres of Government land anywhere and by hom ing it 
and living upon it getting title to it for absolutely nothing. 

But even granting the claim, for the sake of argument. of Sen- 
ator HansprovuaGsH, of North Dakota. in which State I understand 
the commutation clause has been freely utilized to enable cattle- 
men to increase their 
oming and Senator W ARREN, of the same State, where it 2 
that the desert-land act has resulted in the acquirement of im- 
mense landed estates into single or corporate ownership for the 
porns of stock ranging; and of Senator DUBOIS, of „where 

am informed by people Who have been through that State and 


than at $4.25 per acre? | in 


exercised, would not | sen oe 
this railroad land be purchased outright to-day at $1.25 an acre | vaunted 


land holdings; and of Senator CLARK of Wy- | under 


know the conditions thoroughly that the commutation clause 
has been found most useful to the big timber syndicates and cor- 


porations in stealing tracts of Government forest land 

h the action of dummies and sooners,“ and of various 
others who have bitterly opposed any of this land legislation— 
granting, I say, for the sake of argument, their claim that the 
railroads will greatly benefit their property through the repeal of 
these land-stealing laws, is that any sufficient reason why they 
should not be repealed? 

Is that a semblance of a reason worthy of statesmen why the 
best of our remaining public lands—lands which we can later 
irrigate and make support families upon 20. 40. 80, or at the out- 
side limit 160 acre tracts—should be practically stolen from the 
Government through a set of land laws so wicked, so loose, and so 
open to evasion that millions of acres are going through them 
every year without settlement and without home building—laws 
so ingeniously constructed and so easy of abuse that since na- 
tional irrigation became a fixed policy the public-land disposals 

bounds—increased from 


th | have increased annually by leaps and 


8,000,000 acres in 1898 to 13,000,000 acres in 1900, to 19,000,000 
acres in 1902, to nearly 23,000,000 acres in 1903, and which will 
further increase, at this rate, to over 25,000,000 acres in 1904? 

The railroads appear to be openly in favor of the re of these 
laws, but I should say, Mr. Chairman, that they are showing only 
common sense and business wisdom in doing what they can to 
promote such legislation, for they desire to see their lines built 
up and their freight traffic increased by the shipment of varied 
agricultural products and by the supplying of the necessities of 
life to thousands and millions of home owners, and this can only 
be accomplished by settlement and population and farming anda 
growing agricultural diversification, rather than by live-stock 
ranging for the next fifty years. 

Rs 5 , I agree with what one of the eastern members 
of the Irrigation Committee said in voting to bring the discussion 
of the desert-land act out onto the floor of this House, and I regret 
that more members of that committee did not see fit to pursne a 
like course. He said that he did not blame the representatives of 
Western States for opposing any in these land laws, for the 
reason that no Western State is devoid of some section in which 
these laws are being employed for the gain of its citizens, but he 
stated that he must view the matter from a wider standpoint. 

Mr. i , at the very time that western Members and 
other witnesses were appearing before the Public Lands and Ir- 
rigation committees of this House, opposing any repeal of these 
laws, and stating their reasons why they should not be tam 
with, and further stating, from their personal knowledge, that 
there were no more or greater frauds under them than under 
any general set of laws, the Federal grand jury of the State of 
Oregon was unearthing the most tremendous frauds and abuses 
and bringing in indictments, especially under the timber and 
stone act. I wish to simply submit herewith a statement of that 
grand jury, dated April 2, 1904, which I think bears out the con- 
tention of the eastern Member of the Irrigation Committee above 
referred to. 

It is addressed to the public-lands commission at Washington, composed 
William A. Richards, Giford Pinchot, and Fredericks H Newell = 

We, themembers of the Federal grand jury for the district 
— e mem 
e, 3 e Deena dary for of Oregon, now 


chosen from all 
State, a number of our members z . 


ha 

ig an ir O? 205 

your —.— 

to the public land laws, together with 

tall the general public land laws should be onally 
. to suit conditio 5 im- 


or 


“ This acquisition of large areas under a single ownership is accompli 
through the vicious tion ted from time to time, ostensibly in the 
interest of the ho: really with to make it 


entries and final proofs to be made bef: th 
vers of the local land offi which could hardly have been more 
successful if they had been framed for the express of promoting 
fraud, Lowel pple ted 
“Anoth: ic source of crime whereby and subornation of per- 
have fine arts in the laws is the com- 
mutation clause of the homestead law. This is another law that 
the thin disguise of a boon to the honest en 
A VITAL WEAKNESS, 
“Doubtless the time was in the settlement of the States in the humid dis- 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers when the comm) 


clause was a benefit to . enabled thereby to OROAR 
fourteen months and be in a position to secure a loan for the ime 
provement of his homestead, but the practice has long since disappeared. 
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No money lender would place a loan on arid lands for any rate of interest 


the homesteader could pay, and such 2 rate of interest as would secure the 
loan would mean a foreclosure at the date of the first interest payment. It 

been our observation as individuals for years that the commutation fea- 
ture of this law is employed simply for the purpose of enabling the ultimate 
owner just behind the entryman to come the sooner into possession of the 
land. deliberations as a nd j have been for the most part in re- 
lation to violations of the land laws, very largely concerning abuses of 
the commutation clause of the homestead law. 

“The desert-land law, excepting the so-called ‘Carey Act,’ whichis still in the 
experimental stage, is and has been used chiefly for the purpose of securing 

tracts for grazing pereu and not for the reclamation of the land for 
agt — cre purposes. It is even more of a burlesque than the late timber- 
re law. 

“The lieu-land law, whereby worthless lands within forest reserves may be 
88 acre for acre for the most valuable forested lands in the country 
remaining Pea bo is such a flagrant violation of the equities as to 
be indefensible y any rule of justice. 7 

“As a remedy for existing evils and to the end that a more intelligent and 
profitable A dence may be made of the remaining public lands, we recom- 
mend the following legisiation: 

“First. A public-landscommission toexamine and classify all lands, accord- 
ing to their natural resources and value, under designations, for example, as 
(a) lands chiefly valuable in their natural state for agricultural purposes; (b) 
lands chiefly valuable for agriculture and capable of being gated; (c 
lands nonforested and chiefly valuable for purposes, without avail- 
able or practicable water supply for irrigation; (d) lands chiefly valuable for 
timber or stone. 

“Second. A homestead hh ein vga title to 160 acres of land e omni 
(a) to the head of a family or single person over the age of 21 years, or F acres 
in like manner to lands in designation (b), the usual restrictions being made 
as 5 and actual residence for five years, without the commuta- 
tion feature. 

“Third. A law providing for the leasing to actual residents of the localit 
of lands in d tion (e) at a nominal rental, in areas not to exceed 
acres to the of a family or householder, said leasing to be for a period 
not to exceed five years, but with a preference right to the leaseholder to re- 
new for a second term of five years. 

“Fourth. A law declaring it to be the settled policy of the Governmentto 
retain in its possession forever the lands in designation (d) for the benefit of 
the people, under such Jaws and regulations as Congress 8 time to 
time enact for the sale and removal of stone and matured timber. 

“Fifth. A law for the acquisition by purchase for cash of any and all lands 
in private own within the limits of forest reserves, wherever the same 
may be for sale, and for the restoration to the homesteader on any unper- 
f 8 9 the limits 1 — 8 me 5 

‘hts as applicable to any unn ria n esignation (b) upon 

uishment of his clatn within ths forest reserve; all entries and final 
to be made before the register and receiver of the district in which 
e land is located. 
“All of which is respectfully submitted. 
“James Steel, foreman; Thomas Ryrie; W. L. Singleton; Samuel 
L. Parrett; W. Tw McGee; Albert Felden- 
heimer; J. R. W. Porter; J. W. 
Lady: F. C. Barnes; He: Kraus; C. W. Allen; L. L. Hawk- 
8 1 Hockersmitt; H. E. Edwards; Arthur H. Devers, 
er * 


Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, I am endeavoring to ap- 
h this question as a representative of the whole people of the 
United States, and in the repeal of these laws I believe that I am 
urging l tion which, while it may be an immediate detriment 
to some of the Western States, in that it prevents speculators from 
exploiting the public lands and the hairs timber and bringing 
some immediate money into those States, will be of immense 
eventual benefit to the nation at large and make ible the 
ultimate g out of a vast scheme of national irrigation of 
the public domain, the benefits of which will go directly to the 
millions of the nation. We should retain our public lands until 
they are needed by home makers, and we should administer our 
wealth of timber for the benefit of the irrigation fund. 

Our great waste of lands and forests should not continue an- 
other month; it should never have been, but inasmuch as it has 
proceeded with reckless prodigality, the least we can do now is to 
apply a swift and sweeping remedy, and then take time to care- 

y work out needed legislation for the proper disposition of the 
remainder of our public domain to actual settlers only. 

Speaking of the plans for delay which the opponents of land-law 
repeal are offering as a substitute for much-needed legislation, 
the Los Angeles Times says: 


for preven the reform of the laws rela’ to the agricultural lands upon 
W homes can be N 11 — farmers and which 
men are scheming to get befo: 

That delays are ee was never more true than in thisinstance. As 


ws—and radically reforming them—th 


la 

left worth I ng for. The nd 5 
the population of our large cities will be gone forever. The birth- 
right of the American people will have been sold, without their consent, for 


a mess of pottage. 
Onl fey ears ago these enemies of the le boldly opposed anythin 
in hania 8 ee 83 nine to education: 


of reform in land i gs 8: 
work by the National Irrigation tion and the independent press, pub- 
lic op been so aroused on the subject that these men no longer ee 
reform ali her. They have adopted the —— plan of confess- 
ing the frauds and abuses which have 5 5 under those laws, and will en- 
deu vor to delay their repeal by contending that they should be amended, not 
repealed. As journal above quoted says: 
baby demand for the repeal of those laws should be withdrawn, and the 
issue 


The result would be that the opponens of repeal would 
prevail, and another qon delay would be secured, during which the abuses 
and frauds sought to be stopped would be continued.“ 


It should not be necessary to impress upon any augent person the over- 
whelming importance of issue.. No more important question confronts 
the American Poonia to-day than this of Fakes adit for ac home makers 
the vacant lands Which are being so rapidly absorbed by speculators and sub- 
orners of perjury. Here is an item from the Talisman, showing what may 
be done under the beneficent provisions of the national irrigation act in the 
way of ep | homes for the homeless should thatact not be rendered abor- 


7 80 by the greed of men who have more than they know what to do 
with: 
“A community of settlers, to illustrate by an actual condition as it exists, 


can go into the Milk River Valley in Montana the moment it is absolutely 
certain that the Government is ready to borin construction. 

“Say the amount to be paid out for building the lower canals is a million 
dollars, and the area to be reclaimed 160,000 acres, a thousand settlers, each 
taking 160 acres, could build the entire canal system in the lower valley, and 
get ey for their labor from month to month. They could contract under 

e law to do the work in small sections. The million dollars to be paid out 
would go into Lipa paora of the very men who were making homes on the 
land to be irrigated and reclaimed by the Government works. 

“All the money they would eventually have to 2 to the Government 
they would first receive in payment for their labor in constructing a canal 
system to irrigate their own homesteads.” 

On the one side, we have congested populationsin our great cities, crowded 
into unhealthy alleys and tenement houses, working out their lusterless 
lives in dismal sweat shops, and forming a constant menace to the social sys- 
tem, for misery is always ready to lend a an ear to the temptations of 
vice. On the other hand, we have, lying out-of-doors, under God's bright 
sunshine, millions of acres of land that only awaits the 1 7 5 of water 
val 1 ie productive and happy homes that will shelter and support 

ons of people. 

Between the two stands, like a lion in the way, the greed ing land 

ulator, the man who, without warrant of law, has „ 
of square miles of Government land to f pasture for his cattle, and 
who insolently refuses to obey the Government mandate to move off; the 
speculator, who bribes Government officials to give him early information 
and grabs land that the Government intends to reserve, so that he may ex- 
— 1 it for fertile land elsewhere; the timber thief, who commits whole - 
sale bribery by deputy in the persons of thousands of weak-kneed individ- 
uals, who are takea oath for a few dollars. And man 
others of « similar d are there—bloated hogs, lowing in the public 
8 and crowding out those that have a Lin ae to feed there. 
the people of the United States permit this gross outr: to be con- 
tinued, now that they have been shown what a crime these land thieves are 
committing? We hope not. We believe not. It will be asad thing for the 
country if they do. 
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of those Federal land acts which have shown them- 
selyes most open to fraudulent abuse will, of course, be op . The opposi- 
tion now bases itself on the assumption that repeal will prevent the accumu- 
lation of any future fund for irrigating purposes. If the National Irrigation 
Association is in favor of repeal, it is not hkely that it will greatly 
5 prospects. There should be no delay in reforming our land- law 
system. 


The pro 


[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, October 22.] 


There is not a town of any size in Dakota in which there are not persons 
who have not commuted homesteads and abandoned them, so far as a per- 
sonal residence is concerned, as soon as their proof is completed—clerks, 
school teachers, bookkeepers, merchants, mechanics, and others who have 
always been accustomed to urban life and who have separated themselves 
from it for only the few months necessary to perfect title to their quarter 
section. So long as they complied for a short time with the letter of the law, 
who was able to say that they did not intend to become actual homesteaders 
in the old-time acceptance of the word? Now that title to the lands has 
passed, who is there that believes that they ever had such intention? 


From the Review, Greensburg, Ind., November 12.] 

The le of the older States do not realize how fapialy the public lands 
are ng absorbed, the most of them by mere speculators and not home 
makers. ris eed should so change the laws as to prevent the irrigable lands 
passing into the hands of already wealthy stockmen and land dealers, 


[From the St. Lonis Globe-Democrat, November 3.] 
The full protection of the public domain is a matter of great importance. 


[From the Midway Manufacturer, St. Paul, November 5.] 


Is the ee of the desert to be for the benefit of the home seekers 
and the home builders in the far West or for the enrichment of land grabbers 
and speculators? There should be a change made in the land la 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, October 5.] 


It is plainly to the public interest that these land laws should be repealed 
and something substituted that will prevent the abuses enumerated. The 
opposition to this p mme will come from those who have profited and hope 
to profit still more after the nation has installed an i tion 8 and 
suc. 1 ape pn will be powerful. It will have a strong lobby in Washington 
and make all the a ls that can be devised by selfish interest. But the 
National Irrigation iation will also havea lobby to take care of the in- 
terests of the people, and it ought to win with the support of the public press. 


[From the Seattle Times, October 10,] 


If the land laws are ear bag movement will undoubtedly have tostart 
in the East, for the West has other things to think about than to agitate the 

uestion. A large proportion of the population is uninformed on the sub- 

ect, and most of those who are informed have businessaffiliations that make 
it imprudent to advocate reformatory legislation, But it is becoming onl 
too evident that the valuable lands of the West will soon be distri bate 
through the business offices of private corporations instead of through tho 
Government land offices. 


WS. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, October 9.] 


There will be strong ition to such repeal by selfishly interested per- 
sons in the West, and yi in the Northwest. 7 All patriotic Americana 
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North, East, South, and West, should further every effort to preserye the 
public land for the benefit of actual settlers, which can only be done by the 
repeal of the three laws mentioned and the reestablishment of the old home- 
stead law “straight,” which welcomes every man who desires, in good faith, 
to take np a quarter section of Government land and occupy it. 


[From the St. Charles (Mo.) Monitor, October 14.] 

Under the desert-land act, which is supposed to contemplate the reclama- 
tion of the land, immense areas throughout the Western States and Terri- 
tories have been patented which are now lying idle in the hands of specu- 
lators and live-stock concerns. 


[From the Chicago Farmers’ Voice, November 7.} 

It is a surprising thing, indeed, that in an age when all thinking men 
realize the Santia rola on of land to life itself, men with growing sonsand 
daughters can rest while the heritage of their children is being absorbed by 
aset of designing scoundrels who have no other purpose than to become pos- 
sessed of the earth, that they may dictate terms to their fellows—as they 
surely can if they do secure control of large land holdings. The people 
should rise as one man and demand of Congress as the first and most impor- 
tant legislation the repeal of these evil land laws and the preservation of the 
remaining public domain for the use of actual settlers and home makers, 


From the Freeport (IIl.) Bulletin, October 8.] 

The repeal of the acts referred to will go far toward Serene theabuses 
to which our land laws are subject. The reclaimed lands should be for the 
people who are to populate our new West, who will build up new towns, 
opan ish new agricultural communities, and add to the wealth of the nation 
a ge. 


[From the Rochester Chronicle, October 2.] 

It is time for someaggressive and positive legislation in rd to the dis- 
tribution of the public lands. It would bea oe waste for the Government 
to spend millions in making fertile the desert places and then turn over the 
tillable lands thus ee to speculators and cattle ranchers. 


From the Philadelphia Record, October 18. 

Unfortunately, the provisions of the irrigation law are largely nullified by 
the older land acts—the desert-land law, the commutation clause of the home- 
stead law, and the timber and stone law. Ths contention at the recent irri- 
gation congress at Ogden shows that, while a strong body in the West de- 
mands the re of these laws, the land-stealing syndicates are powerfully 
intrenched. The land-stealing laws have become mere instrumentalities of 
fraud, and their abrogation should haye been a preliminary to the enactment 
of the irrigation law. 


[The San Leandra (Cal.) Reporter, October 10.] 
We have made a mistake—a dreadful mistake—in gi to timber specu- 
lators the legal right, not merely to take timber from the but in so do 
ing to render the land valueless for all future time. 


{From the Minneapolis Times, October 19.] 

The desert-land act, the commutation provisions of the homestead act, and 
the timber and stone act seem to have been cun ‘ly devised for the benefit 
of land grabbers. Thedemand that the objectionable acts should be ed 
is logical. just, and patriotic. It has been yoiced by President Roosevelt, and 
before his time the c idea of reserving the public lands for settlers had 
been emphatically expressed by Presidents Lincoln and Grant, and by Secre- 
tary Teller and other statesmen. The people need the land, and Congress 
should lose no time in protecting their right to it. 


[From the Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, October 31.] 
Now, let Congress repeal the timber and stone act. the commutation clause 
of the homestead act, and the desert-land act, then there will be some chance 
of preserving for actual settlers the remaining public lands. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, October 21.] 


The whole subject of the land laws is in great need of investigation and 
practical reform. 


[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Times, October 21.] 
Unless Congress shall soon make some radical change in the land laws, it 
will be charged that the millions that the Government is spending for irri- 
gation will be largely for the benefit of speculators and for live-stock interests. 


[From the Mound Valley (Kans.) Herald, October 23.] 

Asa result of the new irrigation law it is possible that 75,000,000 acres of 
desert will be made available for homes, but this will bea work of years, 
and in ths meantime Congress should so change the laws as to prevent the 
irrigabie laud passing into the hands of wealthy ranchmen and land dealers. 


[From the Detroit Tribune, October 25.] 


President Roosevelt and Mr. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, both 
recommended to Congress last winter that such remedial legislation be en- 
acted, but the opposition of the cattle and lumber men was sufficient to pre- 
vent action. 

From the Racine (Wis.) Journal, October 22.] 

Senator QUARLES last winter endeavored to secure the peel of these 
laws, but with no success, and in the next session it is hoped that the good 
work may be recommenced. 


[From the Financial Review, November 20.] 

A considerable campaign is expected in Congress this winter in an effort 
to secure the repeal of certain land laws which have been used for years in 
the interest of cattlemen and speculators in acquiring great tracts of public 
land. President Roosevelt has taken a very strong position along the lines 
that the remaining public lands must not be used for speculation, but must 
be reserved for set who will make homes upon them. 


case of these land pirates. 


[From the Boston Globe, December 1.] 
The Government should employ, eens and even harsh measures in the 


land stealing has been practiced more 


or less under many Administrations, but appears to have flourished during 
the past few years more successfully than formerly. * * * The best = 
jon comes from Representative STEPHENS of Texas, who says: “Iam 


avor of having the whole 


stem shaken upand ex 


no matter how 


the men who are implicated. After that I would repeal all the public-lan 


laws on the statute 


rious and old. Not wanting the land for set 


ks except the homestead law. 


[From the Dubuque Herald, November 13.] 
The practices resorted to by speculators 8 — possession of land are noto- 
em 


ent, they haye violated the 


spirit of the law at every turn, and complied with its letter only when re- 
quired to do so. 


It is the imperative duty of Co 
evils. Congress will be 
in the co: 


— 


From the Los Angeles Times, November 14. 
Attention has repeatedly been called to the evils of the existing land laws. 


o 
exigencies of the case clearly demand. 


mgress to take such action as will remedy these 
pably derelict in its duty to the 


le if it fails 
which the 


[From the New York Mail and Express, November 25.] 
is atall responsive to the gunae demand, it will stop up all 
m repealed, 


If Congress 
land leaks at the regular session. The tim 


r culture law has 


bee: 


the desert-land law should be, too, and the commutation clause of the home- 
stead act. 


There is but little land worth stealin 
steed has been stolen, a great hullabaloo 


ble door. 


who will ho 
timber which 


of 


ests of the country w 
special interests. 


{From the New York News, November 24.] 


[From the Wall Street Journal, November 28.] 
If these public lands are to go into the hands of or tions 

Ra them for cattle purposes or for the wholesale destru of the 
may pe temi it is needless to say that the ultimate inter- 


suffer, 


[Review of Reviews, November.] 


left to the le. Now that the 
made over the locking of the sta- 


ever much would be the present profit 


y 
repeal of laws would be a real boon to the 


dered in a way un of b inators of the homestead 
of half a century back. The 
actual settler and home maker, 


North and W: 


— 


From the Newport Herald, December 1.] 
It is becoming evident that unless special ution be observed irri- 
gated lands ful tots the Somme 8 od Iota aii ie tee 
which have * gobbled so much of the timber and grazing lands in the 


[From the Dallas News, December 3.] 


A recent estimate shows that the United States Government now has left 
100,000,000 acres of land on which, with irrigation and other improvemen 

men might live. Some of itis very good land if it has water. 
poor compared with the 850,000,000 acres of pares land that has been sold or 


iven away in forty years. The hom: and preemption laws did 
crate swift ae ta thn Wlancaltion of tie aos TST Aa tae Oe DE OP, 
ac 0 


vise them, but so far those 


r-culture act, the oner’s widow and commutation provi- 
sions were gotten up to make the land go faster. 


[From the Chattanooga Times, December 6.] 
The trouble grows largely out of the loose land laws. 


should 
Sorested in preventing revision have met ah 


re- 


success. 
[From the Minneapolis Times, December 4.] 

The baronis of the and the monarchs of the forest are gobbling up 
the land rapidly andf postponement of the Government's“ plain duty” 
to preserve the rema: fragment of the public domain for the use of 

ple will mean a t decrease in the amount to be reserved 
clutches of the grab 


grea ys the 
77... hep race bate the public domain. 
8 is ciently familiar with the su ject to act upon 


b; 
the poor remnantof the national domain is to be 


whom it belongs by right, rescue work should be coninensen 
` 


It may as well be 


for 


[From the St. Paul Globe, December 3.] 


it at once. If 
e, to 


first. last, and all the time that 


friend of irrigation is in fa f getting rid nickly and Bir 
md o m vor o as 
possible of the laws under which public lands an . — oe ie 


propriated by priva 


ment. 


or faithlessness of its members to the public 


A revision would take tim: 
the speculator, to secure the at 
son ante once of a bill 


te parties for other purposes than 


There is no reason that can be given for 
the laws to which exception i 
Laken gr, all possible influence 
ment officials, colored by the 
pa of Congress on this su 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, December 8.] 


true 
now feos 
those of actual settle- 


i upon our statute books 
is The speculators and syndicates are 
to bear upon Congress to it. Depart- 
same interest, are trying the sametactics. The 
bject will be a fairly good measure of the fidel- 


preven! 


commutation 


* 
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From the Farm Implement News, December 1.) 
The President stands by his colors on the repeal of bad land laws, notwith- 
standing the influential n to such repeal which developed at re- 
2 convention in Ogden, Utah. 


From the Chicago Evening Post, November 30.] 
TNS TEDAS he AOR i hia aha TORI DOOR a aa tm heme 
home er. 


From the Lancaster, Pa., News, November 28.] 
If all vo to the public demand, it will sto: all 
these lan: cece seni ‘The Amber culture law tg Bes 
the desert-land law should be, too, and the commutation clause of the 


law. A stop should be put absolutely to the obtaining of land b; 
any . . id 


[From the Fargo Forum, Ncvember 16.] 

The homestead law has been a great thing for this country. There are 
other land laws which have been Paape Ra onies of fraud. The Forum does 
not believe that this fraud has come entirely h the tion 
of the laws; but it believes that the statutes the: ves are radically wrong. 
It seems as if the desert-land law had outlived its usefulness, if it ever had 


any. 
From the Modesto, Cal., News, November 10.] 
ADe - . h the operation of which millions of acres 
to the possession of tors and land 


of the public domain ravo ees 
bers, will not be re unless there is a strong and united effort made 
Ey those who see the urgent need of reform along that line, 


[From the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, November 13.] 
The 2 | of timber-land entries in the lumbering regions is one long 
of fraud and per, It is a record that proves how futile the timber 
act has defeated its own object and has caused the 
of immense areas of the public domain. 


[From the Home Seeker and Investor, Chicago, Ill., November.] 
Unfortunately the proves of the irrigation law are toa t extent 
nullified by those of the older land acts—the land 
tion clause of the homestead act, and the 
stealing laws have mere instrumentalities of fraud, and their abro- 
tion should haye been a preliminary to the enactment of the irrigation 
W. 


been—an act 
desolation 


Editorial in the Telegraph, Camden, N. J., January 12, 1904.) 
LAND LAWS DEFECTIVE. 
wen 88 poe Office promises — 5 Bar Besa’ for 51 play 5 — 
ashington dishonesty. Recent re ms show - 
ministration of Uncle Sam's real estate office is such as to invite fread end 


The inspection instituted by the Secretary of the Interior, 1 of 
the Land ce, has shown that men have gone upon Government land, done 
certain things or failed to do them, it mattered little, filled out blank forms, 
and eee had their statements accepted by the local land offi- 
In many cases the settler has openly evaded the letter as well as the spirit 
ofthe law. The former, by a rigid administration, could be „ but 
even with such enforcement it would be im ble to stop land a 
in large tracts and without settlement, since the laws are inherently defective. 
At a low estimate, 90,000,000 acres of Government land have passed within 
the last two years into private o now lie idle or in ing tracts, 
with no attempt at settlement bering poon made, which should still bè Gov- 
ernment land, open to entry by actual settlers. 


[Editorial in Journal of Agriculture, St. Louis, Mo., February 4, 1904.] 
LAND LAWS AMENDMENT. 

Two or three dozen bills have already been introduced in Congress thus 
far providing for various amendments and modifications of the several land 
laws. They run all the way in their operation from absolute re of all the 
laws ex the homestead act down to word-consuming am ents which, 
would be found to place absolutely no check upon the land steal- 
ing. While Congress is poo. — 5 dope this really great question, the big 
live-stock est, 


corporations of the speculators, and other land grabbers 
are taking Government land at the rate of something over 2,000,000 acres a 
month. The bill which would effectively this sort of thing, and leave 


remaining in the hands of the Government land not entered for actual 

settlement under the homestead law, is the one introduced by Senator 

E quaus of Wisconsin, for the absolute repeal of the timber law, the 
law, and the commutation clause of the homestead law. 


[Editorial from the Republican, Middleport, Ohio, February 19, 1904.] 
STOCKMEN WANT LAND LAWS LEFT UNDISTURBED. 

tches from Wooing indicate that the cattle and sheep men of that 
State have combined in opposition to the proposed of the timber and 
stone act, the desert-land act, and the commutation clause of the homestead 
act. One dispatch states a cpp oe the views of the convention: “Abso- 
lute opposition to the re of the land laws, strong feeling that the sco; 
of the laws should be en and desire that the Government cede all lan: 
but cultural (irrigable) lands to the State in order that the range may 
be * 


leased to stockmen.“ 
e eng eer 
vernmen so 
stockmen. The 


the 

acre California’s t swam: d grant, and many oth is sur- 
roun with too much eer and t dak e to admit of 
Congress for a moment considering course as is by the Wyo- 
ming stock interests. 


[Editorial from the Times, Adrian, Mich., February 16, 1904.] 
ONE IRRIGATED ACRE. 


The Sacramento Valley of California is a land of big farms. Private 
estates run all the way from 1,000 to 100,000 acres. It was once profitable to 


farm vast areas in ‘When this speculation began to fail, in consequence 
of the expansion of the industry in foreign lands which had learned to use 
American labor-saving machinery, the tendency toward big farms was not 
checked, but rather accelerated, since many holdings were consolidated in 
She process of mortgage foreclosures, 5 

though the Sacramento Valley is blessed with most abundant water 
supplies, irrigation is not generally employed. There is little rainfall from 
May to November, yet grain and deciduous fruits are grown without arti- 
ficial moisture. But the big farms are not p us. They are largely cul-. 
tivated by tenants, and are strangely devoid ot features which make the true 
California farm one of the most delightful home spotsin the world. The 
men on the landsell all they produce and buy nearly all they consume. And 
so they pay tribute to others “going and coming.” 

I have been visiting a farm in the Sacramento Valley which consists of one 
single acre of irrigated land and which makes a better home and er net 
income for its owner than many of his nolga bona enjoy on places of thou- 
sands of acres each. The little farm is at Orland, in Glenn County, and is 
a Pe rty of a man named Samuel Cleeks, who has grown old and gray 
while tilling it for the past thirty years. 

Mr. Cleeks says he has no diffi T whatever in making a comfortable liv- 
ing from this 1 acre of irrigated land. Not only so, but he is able to save an 
average of $400 a year besides. He has money to loan. as well as fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and poultry products to sell to those who are getting poorer every year 
in carrying on big farms without irrigation. 

Here is a list of his products: K 

Barn and corral 75 by 75 feet; rabbit hutch, 25 by 25 feet; house and 

rches, 30 by 30 feet; two windmill towers, 16 by 16 feet each; garden, 46 by 

feet; black es, 16 by 90 1 straw berries, 65 by 90 feet; ci n 

th trees budded; one row o; 50 
oak trees; three peach trees; 
roses; twenty assorted 


calla lilies; four trees; three blue trees; six c; 
four grapevines; one English ivy; two konare kia - 
eee Sf tin the midst f the la: h 
-acro farm se of the eat 
ranches of the Sacramento Valley has a certain ing on the great popular 
8 aiming at the repea 3 laws under which the nation's 
are squan R 
In the face of such 8 of 1 capacity of irrigated land 
under intensive cultivation, why should we continue to give away 20 acres 
toa Ie individual or twice as mach tos inan aad his wife? This is what 
we are under the desert-land law. And every time we do it we shut 
the door of pe in the face of ten or twenty families who might get homes 
on the pubio a 5 if the — 8 ra 2 a reasonable fig- 
ure—sa; or €0 acres, where are adapted to intensive farming— 
and the ‘desert-land law and commutation clause of the homestead act 


ve the lands for the real home builder! 
(Editorial in Commercial Review, Portland, Oreg., January 12, 1904.) 


ci 
figures representing actual 
iol amallar thay e much quoted “thirty 


[Editorial from the Sentinel, Hazleton, Pa., January 8, 1904,] 
SMALL IRRIGATED FARMS. 
ented by cows and Lenya wires which 
th his 


desert in southeastern California, and which he ny a ey wi 


Twenty-acre 


thinks that 20 acres make a farm just four times too big for the average 
tler who has little toinvest except his labor and . — se 
This other manufacturer is N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, who conducts a model 
Pontaro nopal town at Leclaire, Ill., across the river from the great 
uri me Hs. Mr. Nelson is a 8 though of a 
practical kind, since his idea is to help le to help themselves and to show 
them how to become independent of dependent. For years he has 
been casting longing eyes toward the deserts of the West. He was lookin 
for a place Yasir pl people =o are i of 1 with ake 
m or throat diseases, mig! and forge wW en. 
profitable outdoor pursuits. = 15 


HEALTH IN THE DESERT, 


ago. He bought a tract of land, which is irrigated by artesian wells, and 
comfortable quarters toy his colonis ts, whom he 


ty in the land of irrigation is to be 

rather than the wasteful till- 
ing of big ones. And at Indio he believes 5acres are enough. On these small 
areas his settlers are raising table grapes, melons, sweet potatoes, and other 
8 which are readily sold in nearby markets at fancy prices. In that 
avored these garden mature earlier than elsewhere in California, 
and are therefore very profitable. The Indio people believe they will achieve 
independence before many of their land-hungry 2 who are acquiring 
from sty four to one hundred and twenty eigat mes as much land under 

e dese: w as they are m Ne at cost price 

paying for with the of thetr And and labor, 3 pe 


The truth of the matter is thatthe e of Indio are making homes and 
tilling the land, while their more itive neighbors are speculating in the 
ublic domain. This tion land laws continue 


goon as jong as the 
5 — 2 than Lhe ye need. ne 855 not only en- 
a uirsme tracts ot Government land uires 
settlement or residence 8 S 855 * 


[Editorial in the Dayton (Ohio) News, January 16, 190 . 
WESTERN LAND OUTRAGES. 


to the vast tracts of public land that were into 
V 


Last winter, o 
possession of syndicates, speculators, and 


K She Wett. a ill wes wader consideration in the United 
Etates Senate providing for a correction of these evils and the dispensing of 
the publie domain toaetaal se settlers. 
But, though the PL Was TOPIA ge mg DY Bag PAEST 3 


8 thereon was taken, and the 


upon SRA the vultures. ajr ai 


to the 
ca not improve them. 
i, and 


the 
which they are doomed on the they have im Toe e stele 
thus deprived. o of the pees ae 5 1 the law. 


the syndicates monopolizing ts others 
. e: ag ecb penn orn give deme far western 
tates. 

8 Renste Grea of Montans; in calling attention, to: these tacts. in. she 
6 


Shi this 
tained, between 25,000,000 and i 000,000 acres will be taken Paci the public 
domain the present fiscal y: 
“The rt of the Senate te committee touching this sa 
junctions of Presidents J on 3 — 
velt, we are 5 


tions — 85 of the So Geop The 
United Btates to-day, 80,000, 000, will dou btless reach 130,000,000 in the next 


-five or thirty years. 
ewe bere will this rapidi snereasng population nd homes upon the land 
it we permit the public domain to pas 8 the possession of men seeking to 
own 
v ‘There ab should be but one act —— tae statute books under which public 
tbat one act should bea genuine homestead a 
dence of five years and continuous cultivation of the 


no 3 to it.” 
and the reluctance of 
shows that there isa 
these grievances. 


tive 
infiuence at work that is to corres a 


[From Commercial West, Minneapolis, Minn., March 19, 1904] 
REPEAL OF LAND LAWS. 


On Monday of this week the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce forwarded to 
the Minnesota delegation at Washington, D. C., certain reso- 
lutions urging the he tg of the timber and stone act, the desert-land act, and 
the commutation clause of the homestead A certified copy of these res- 


, secre! 
reclamation an tion of the 
nblie lands in the States and Territorics iying to the west the ci ose 
Paul, and of its tri trade territory, are of vital con- 
— 


of this city and enlargemen ‘of its trade and 


h locations made under the desert. land act and the com- 
mutation Cpu 0 r Heer aa Peeve those lands are rapidly in 

e own ou ement, or any correspon 
if tion, and instead c Hin 


— Dt 


g 
f of beingsubdivided into farms, are being absorbed 
into stock ranges, to pi em Be of actual settlers, and to the detri- 
ment o Foa Oaa DEO property y interests of BE EML and — 


cities, and to the injury of the best interests of the people of the entire 
States; and 


‘* Whereas the evils which have arisen under said desert-land act and 
T 


the last two messages 
ee in the arepo planer the Senate oe on “se 
*Quarios ily; providing for the for arses! of tot er pe ie R 
Hesol red. land act, the commutation clause of the home- 
stead act and the timber and stone actshould be forthwith edand that 
in future no one should be permitted toacquire title toany of the agricultural 
or irrigable public landsexcept an actual er who should have established 
a permanent hi homeon said land Vand lived thereon for the full term of five 


last 
bill %2, ; further, be it 
* Resolved, That thesecretary of this chamber be, and he is hereby, e 
ff!!! ee ees cheatin one oo enna ; 
an u tion to secure 0 Taid 
Gast U i fr sasian of Congress” ae 


[Editorial extract from the Commercial West, Minneapolis, March 26, 1904.] 


The Commercial West believes that in the end the cause of justice and the 
hat oniy s b 


laws and the enactment of new measures, w based upon an ex- 
haustive stoa of the sabie the — by es and of 2 85 reul 33 the people 
at ree, wi individ: and corpora’ 


of 1 les thr 
pee A 
polation ani productive wealth of the Airmen Sed 


ted . 
individual holders, through t the devious = questions ble 
and sometimes of fraud. 
divid 
title capable of transfer, promptly ‘Sits his rights to’ ron 
a 
commutation clause and the land-se -serip 
en up timber Jan in the nahn pe paben on the Pacific coast. er ee 
lands on receipt which enabled them to loca’ 
the Bonin be repeated. 


XXVII—9 


From 8 St. Paul. sia 


One of the best things w could possib! to the West and to 
the r the b. to “to light of the “ihe public aed d frauds in the West, 


through started by Soreng se 
The entire subject of the administration of e public domain will receive 
such publicity as will show the people of the United States the necasssity for 
radical changes in the handling of the public lands. Not only have frauds 
der the land laws, but 


been un ws, in many cases where the 8 of 
the law really been r 2 steals have been perpetra’ 8 
the papuna owners—the peop It isa RE gh he class of citizenshi 

West should 


that it no particular Every ci 

States is a landowner, 4 of the 70,000,000 7 citizens of the United 
State owns his share of th billion acres within her borders, exclusive of 
Alaska and the insular possessions. 


[Editorial from the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, March 25, 1904.] 
THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
Senator GIBSON, of Montana, a member of the Public Lands Committee of 


the Senate, yesterday made a stron, for the amendment of the land laws 
< the 8 ‘The substance of his speech will be found elsewhere in to- 
F on af- 


fai 0 oar this try of ours. 
TS country of 
publie 


was cheerfully assuring. PAS 
„that any man w Jost his Jo or was otherwise 
3 Lathes t move West and be sure of living on a piece of Government ean Tha 
ts last analysis, was the assurance expressed. 
But Senator Grsson now shows that the great body of 3 lands, in- 
stead of going to ths man ouk OF a fobs Bes gona gone and is going to 
tes, and corporations. is the land going to those concerns 
t E taney it —.— be — 8 meme te po ges „ 
resent process ing presen’ ws and providing a new 
omestead act which would require actual and continued residence tosecure 


title. 
ee the conditions warrant TO „and alth the 
roposed is a rati F will 


5 e 
ence in the r 0 o 
F — y with even l anges 
pidity as the visible area decreases. It s in e probable that ten 
years hence what was & great public do: have passed into private 


Aad when that 9 will happen? oe for land, 
the need of land, not cease. On the contrary, population will increase 
the demand for land, and for the highest FCC A crisis 
will then be reached and something will have to be done. 


[Editorial from the Los Angeles (Cal) Times.] 

Dispatches from Wy: state that the cattle and sheep men of that 
State want the land Hh San urbed. Precisely. Enterprising train rob- 
bers would also doubtiess object should companies propose to carry 
haif a dozen expert GG 


From the ppt OS (Kans.) Union.] 
SHOULD REPEAL BAD LAWS, 
There are ce zy cae United States Treasury se 
national irrigation act for the building of 
Government. 


t apart under 
irrigation works by the National 


[Editorial from the St. Paul Globe, March 21, 1904] 
LAND LAW REFORM IS SLOW. 


Atte can a to Povo abate Seats’ eer a possibility at 
niggardly measure of land law reform be dealtout d. vil f th - 
bee and tone act No one who lives in the West snd han oo oo et alicicesty 


= knowing where the land laws bear their own interests 
o poopie; row ag statutes have fathered abuses in can erstand ‘he 
temper of the the A work should be so slow of 


Congressional mind. Why 
accom pahment. ead why it shonld be so 1 
Of evil trom the oil, fe one of the maz: my: 
As half a loaf is better than 


sto land grafting 
TVT 


rough land- la orm at once. 
That anyone should to the arguments of the opposition is amazin; 
Their ch: seems to be that if the Government were to be honest wi 
the settler „0 heen ane te ene pp 


tion will pass us by and go into Canada. There are two classes of e go- 
ing into s new one the genuine oo gets and the other the vente 
of the frontier. The former wants in good 3 a piece of ground for 
a home. 5 for a term of years asa con tion of acg title is 
no hardship for * for it is 3 what he wishes and t mtends to do. 


Therefore, no law 3 aie — 
fellow, ang peak Bary T r, pref- 
erably, ernment, is the man who profite by lax laws relating to the 
= oi the nio ioman. . at ge e track 
west carey to Canada, we shoul doing good business. 
The and the short of it is that none of our laws for conveying publi 
lands to te the homestead act and the provisions re- 
lating to this subject in new irrigation act, ought to remain in force, 


None other is of the slightest benefit to the settler, while under them mil- 


lions of acres of public ds have been app ted by private interests 

withont a dollar of return to the Government or to the farmer. The satis- 

faction about this little beginning of reform is that public opinion, having 

3 much, may later on be equal to compelling Congress to com- 
wor 


Editorial from the Minneapolis Journal, March 25, 1904.] 
THEY MUST BE REPEALED. 
The people of the West strongly sympathize with such views of the land 


laws as Senator GIBSON exp: in the Senate whee It is im tive 
for national welfare that every — acre of the public domain be so ad- 
ministered as to make the greatest le use of it for home: „ Allof 
the land that is susceptible of cultivation should be reserved for the actual 


settler, and the forest lands should be ma: for the general good and not 
2 tacks e to be made the means of individual enrichment to the injury of 
e public. 


present system is only a makeshift. The time is near at hand when 8 


tion fund, when such 
igated and, when forest land, diminish 
the natural reservoirs. 


The time has come when our Government must do all in its power tomake 
homes for our swarming lions. Last year 40,000 American farmers 
crossed into Canada because of the free or cheap homes that are still to be 
found in the Canadian west. This year 75,000 American farmers will make 
the same So tis the rush for lands in Canada that already the 
h reasonably near existing railway lines have all been taken. 
into another counter see still we retain on 


Here are our people overflowi: 
uublic lands in the same old, waste- 


our statute books laws that deal with the 


ful way in which the nation d its public domain when its extent 
seemed unlimited and its ca; ty for population inexhaustible. The time 
has come for a change. 


[Editorial from the San Francisco Chronicle, March 25, 1904.] 
THE LAND-GRABBING CASES. 

The trials of persons in this or any other city who are accused of obtain- 
ing or conspiring to obtain posszssion of the public lands 9 fraudulent 
methods are * nothing more than attempts to ascertain whether it can 
or can C N r- 
sons bave 2 over the line which divides that w. is 
technically criminal from t which is not, and it will be seldom that the 
Government can prove its case. As one land dealer was recently reported to 
have said, “ We know what the law is, and are not fools enough to intention- 
ally violate it.” Asa matter of fact, they seldom need to to accomplish their 


The men who commit the statutory offenses are usually obscure persons 
living on the outskirts of society. There are, however, some who would be 


insulted not to be recognized as persons of importance who acquire home- 
stead claims by perjury, andifa tow of these could be ca ht and punished 
it would be for the business. Occasionall discover that 


in 

some land dealer has bribed Department olarka to give him advance infor- 
mation which will enable him to select lands to advantage; but while there 
may be moral certainty that bribery has been committed, that is a crime 
alle as difficult to prove in a court as perjury in taking up land. The fact 


t conviction is so difficult is the reason wh: utions are so few. 
And yet no person who has bought any rable amount of public land 
from those who located it will say in private conversation that he believes that 


the 5 
ber claim, for example, in a hundred is worth a dollar to the 
id $2.50 per acre for it, except for the pape of selling at a 
hig and that all those who swore that they desired to purchase the 
land for their own use deliberately A nb themselves, j as cowboys 
themselves when they swear that they are taking up land for a home- 


stead, when everybody knows that it is im ible to get a living from the 
land and that ag 5 file a E canton on assert for the pur- 
pose of selling out to a cattleman. 

From the day when the ae land in the humid of the United 
States was exhausted four- of the land entries have been made with in- 
tent to violate the plain intent of the law, and of these the majority involved 
perjury in the ape ee None know better than the land sharks who 
are engaged in the business, who know, in fact, that the business of 3 
in these public lands could not be carried on except on a basis of perjury, an 
bribery sno pabis: The whole business is rotten, and yet convictions of 
crime will y be ble. 

en ectly understand the situation, and it is hard to compre- 
made an end of the miserable business by 


Congressm: 
hend why they have not lon 
it is carried on. They are hesitating even 


repealing the laws under w. 
now. 


{Editorial from the Minneapolis Tribune, March 18, 1904.] 
A BATTLE HALF WON. x 

The fight to preser ve the remnant of public lands for the people is half won. 
The stoutest resistance to the repeal of the stone and timber act, the desert- 
land act, and the homestead commutation act has been in the Senate. The 
Senate is the natural stronghold of the corporate interests that want to get 
timber on Government lands for a fraction of its value, to seize the sources 
of water supply for the national immigration eee and to 8 the 
arid lands in advance of their Spy on at the pub 8 he Senate 
has blocked action for two years, while the rape of the public domain by pe 
vate timber, land, cattle, and water companies has gons on with accelerating 
impetus. Now the hold of the land-grabbin; See on the Senate has 
been broken just enough to permit one of the reforms the people de- 


last consented to report a bill repealing the stone and tim actalone. With 
this is combined a plan for the sale p 

bidder, the land to remain in the hands of the Governmentfor ref 
The H t the lieu land dodge, 
land was exchanged for uncut land, and so on ad 


denuded timber 


This is a good bill as far as it goes. It has been strongly su b 
Forestry Bureau. Thatvery worthy scientific office Parey — band 
to opposa the general land-reform bill till it could get the special. 
wanted for stripping and reforestration of public lands. The passage of this 
bill will remove from the path of the other land reforms this righteous ob- 
struction as well as the corrupt 1 ie of the timber grabbers. 

The field is now clear for a vigorous campaign for repeal of the desert- 


have been successful in mooy their clients, by throwing the timber-land 
grabbers overboard as a to the whale of justice. Their own turn should 
come next. These are the laws under which the vast domain to be fertilized 


with water at national cost is 8 to seizure by corporate monopolists, 
that the settlers for whose benefit it is designed ‘ay be curbed into pened 


rented 83 

Lands are being got for a dollar or two an acre through hired perjurers 
under homestead commutation and without fraud under the desert-land act, 
which Federal irrigation will convert into smiling farms, capable of support- 
ing millions of families now landless. The question is whether these shall 
own their land or pay rent to corporations. The issue isa mighty one. The 
stake is no less than an em of fertile farms. Nowonder resistance to the 
reform is tenacious. The battle for it should be no less resolute. It is the 
people's fight. It concerns every landless man, every wage-worker who 
would rather be a landholder or see his son one, every small farmer who de- 
sires for his children the same opportunity he had in a new country, 

No time is to be lost. Reform has been stayed off in this Co: It 
should be forced in the next. Take the campaign into every dist: 
too late to instruct 5 to Chicago. bots in there may 
a resolution in favor of re into the Repu lican platform. 
late to instruct every Member of the next House to vote for the re Here 
is work for the labor unions, for the farmers’ organizations, for all who 
want their rightful inheritance of public land or who believe the safety of 
the Republic requires the perpetuation of the American farmer class instead 
of its conversion into an impoverished tenantry. 


[Editorial in Signal, Wieser, Idaho, March 26, 1904.] 

The big stockmen and timber men of the West who have only 8 
thousand acres of land and who are ambitious to increase it to 100,000 acres 
will have to move lively and rustle some dummies and substitutes to make 
1€0 or 820 acre entries under the timber and stone act or the desert-land act 
or the commuter's clause of the homestead act, or they will not fulfill their 
desires. The country and Congress is beginning to wake up to the impor- 
tance of saving this western —— ic domain, our greatest resource to-day with 
national irrigation an established Government 8 converting A into 
homes for settlers and home makers. It looks as though the days of the 
speculator and the land grabber were numbered. 


[Editorial from the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, April 2, 1904.) 


The bills before for the lof the desert-land act and the com- 
mutation clause of the homestead act 


[Editorial from the Fairplay, Fort Pierre, N. Dak., April 1. 1904.] 


The land-law question has always nonpa: 
House refuse to consider the bill the Democrats would undoubtedly make of 


messages 
pants domain for 


Editorial from the Forum, Fargo, N. Dak., April 5, 1904.) 
Without doubting the honesty of action of anyone, the Forum is under the 


impression that those Senators and Congressmen who are o ing the repeal 
of desert-land This 99 been the 


law are making a greet mistake. 

tors sy cattlemen have secured large bodies of 
land and have kept out the smallsettiers. Such acourse does not tend to build 
upa Coane OR ‘ome „ not — — agers etn = 2 
who may ho e same for e purposes. nator GIBSON t 
when ä that this law shall be wiped from the statute books. ne 


[Editorial from the News, North Liberty, Ind., April 9, 1904.] 


The land lobby at Washington, which is endeavoring to prevent the py eon 
of speculative land laws, is ma ue charge that the repeal of these 
laws would increase the value of private land. In other words, because the 
saving of the remaining public lands tion would increase private 
popore the waste by the Government should still be allowed to go on until 
all the lands have been taken up by the grabbers, 


[Editorial from the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, April 10, 1904.] 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


It is almost certain that there will be nothing doing at the nt session 
of to remedy the defects of the land laws, defects which are every 
week placing irgo quantities of valuable public land in the hands of people 
who are looking for something for n The conditions which surround 
the of the public domain differ greatly now from what they 
were when the homestead law was passed. At that the man who set- 
tled on a quarter section of Government land was a pioneer indeed. He was 
obliged to move far from civilization, to go to a country where there were 
none of the advantages which he had left, and to create a new civilization for 
himself in what was in actual fact a wilderness. 

The land which the Government offered asa free gift was good land, but 
it had practically no market value. A dollar an acre would have been louked 
on asa big yee for it. Within twenty gons the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railroad offered land within 10 or 12 miles of Grand Forks at $3 an 
acre and found slow sale for it at that price. To- da 
file the stead laws on land worth $10 an acre, and a man is able, 
of the commutation law, to prove up after eight months 


interfere with his following his 
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This is one phase of the situation. The manner in which the desert and 


timber claim laws are worked is along the same line. In other words, the 
Government is giving away valuable property to all who choose to come and 
take it. When the opportunities are so plentiful. when it is so easy to obey 
the letter of the law without any intention to observe its 1 to say that 
vast quantities of land are not regularly passing into the ds of persons 
who seek to secure the property for nothing that they may sell it for a good 
price, and who haye no intention of doing anything to aid in settling or de- 
veloping the country, is to talk simple nonsense. 


[Editorial from the Times, Oswego, N. Y., April 4, 1904.) 
WESTERN LAND THIEVING. 

Senator GIBSON, of Montana, made a speech in the Senate indicating a con- 
dition of land frauds and land stealing in the West a hundred times more 
serious than the post-office steals, and appealed to the Senate to repeal all the 
land-acquiring laws except the homestead act. This is the first time that the 


subject been brought up for consideration on the floor of either House, 
and itis expected that it will be 25 — a thorough airing before Congress 
ourns. mator PATTERSON, of Colorado, supported Senator GrBson’s 


contention and stated that the absorption of great tracts of land of hundreds 
of thousands of acres into single ownership was a menace tothe nation. 


Editorial from the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, April 6, 1904] 
LAND-LAW REPEAL. 


ever, that his position was ee sound when he 


tracts of 1 
sage of — 5 public lands, in large tracts, into the hands of 
tors and s 5 
There is hia real question that large tracts of public lands have passed into 
the aaran et of single holders, individuals, and companies by reason of the 
gs of the t laws. not y through fraud, but often 
strictly within the law. The number of actual settlers and home makers on 
tracts held in first hands from the Government who acquired title under any 
of the land laws save the homestead law alone is relatively small. The amount 
of land patented to homestead claimants whoacquired title after com ion of 
the full term of living on the land which havesubsequentiy been sold and thus 
incorporated into large tracts held by single individuals is also very small. 
Everyone in the West, save those who have direct interests to the contrary, 
desires to see the public land in the possession of actual settlers and home 
builders. Land-grant railroads havearrived at the conclusion that it ismore 
to their pecuniary interest to of their lands, even very Ceny, to 
men who will settle upon them and put them in cultivation than to hold the 
same lands for the certain and very increase in value w come. 
The freight charge for haul: mic, the product of an acre of wheat land to mar- 
ket is often more than the g price of the land. The land once in culti- 
vation is thereafter a source of permanent income to the railroad company. 
It is equally true that 7 each quarter section in cultivation adds gen- 
erally to the business of a community. It is the equivalent, from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents, to the establishment of a new small 1 
Senator WARREN believes that the process of passing the public lands in 
the possession of actual settlers who will reduce them to cultivation will be 
itated bya retention of all of the public land laws. Many observers, with 
equally good opportunities for ju and who are notinterested in grazin: 
pursuits, believe that the homestead law is the only one which, in practical 
ations, results in passing public lands into the of actual set- 
who reduce them to ‘vation and thus add to the wealth of the com- 
munity. 
[Editorial from the St. Paul Globe, April 13, 1904] 
THE LOBBY AND THE LAND LAWS. 


To an outsider it seems almost incredible that all effort to reform the pres- 
ent land laws of the country should prove once more a failure. There is but 
one opinion on this subject in the section where those who haye the interests 
of the settler and of the nation at heart reside. Such provisions as the tim- 
ber and stone act, the desert act, and the commutation clause of the home- 
stead act have not a friend in the West except the lumber the land 
speculators, and their agents. Yet their representatives are able to defeat 


remedial legislation every time. 

The land sharks have ado a policy by no means with them. 
but one that should have worn tell ont by this time. 2 an invaria- 
ble rule in certain portions of the West, w 


en you wish to accomplish any- 
thing, simply to start a rousing how! that it is by the railroads. It 
makes no difference what the facts are. The interests may favor 
the thing Ly. ary they may be entirely indifferent, or they may be 
it. Thecry that they oppose it is enough. A few foolish people are u 
influenced by prejudice and hold their ignorance dearer than the truth 
Crafty demagogues have taken such advantage of this that men without an 
idea in their empty noddles have been elected to high places, pernicious laws 
have been passed, and beneficent regulations haye been destroyed by the 
mei e allegation that railroad interests desired the 8 

This plan has been worked at Washin with reference to land-law legis- 
lation. The cattle Kings, who have ine vast tracts of public land and 
wish no interference; the lumber kinpa wio have used these laws to amass 
io ons err are SHU ae toemi ee d ge and ~~ roving vad: yes 
make a living aking u nd a 2 over to a syndicate, are a 

inst any ey ee of P heir privile he solid interests of the West 
are naturally against the continuance of these laws. The business man, the 
farmer, and the enlightened railroad man, who knows that his property will 
prosper only as the country that it serves is settled and cultivated, want 
our 3 public lands preserved for actual settlement. Let all of them 
are heipiess. 

Nothing is better established than the fact that the laws, or portions of 
them which we have mentioned, are now employed almost solely to transfer 
Government land from public to pee ownership without fulfilling the 
conditions required in good faith. Yet the most earnest cam 
re is beaten by the combined forces of i 

e believers in 3 the real friends of 


i Congress 
to a strict accountability for the defeat of legislation intended to save our 
blic lands from further depredations. In few has Republican ob- 
Eau been more apparent or its hatred of reform bolder or more deter- 
than in the stand that it has taken against land-law reform. 


[Editorial from St. Paul Pioneer Press, April 16, 1904.] 
THE NATION BUNCOED. 


When the national irrigation law was under discussion, it was claimed by 
its opponents that the picture drawn by its friends, of vast expanses of des- 
ert converted into mati holdings for millions of home builders, and “made 
to blossom as the rose,“ would never be realized. It was claimed that the 
lands would be gobbled up in great tracts py speculators with 2 capital, 
and that the most conspicuous result would be the spen of all the mil- 
lions received by the Government from land sales for the benefit of these 
few tors, it being provided in the ed: eae act that all such receipts 
shall opca in irrigation works. But President Roosevelt thought dif- 
ferently. He had faith enough in a to believe that * would 

mptly follow the passage of the irrigation law with the of another 

or the re of the acts under which further land grabbing would be possi- 

ble. His influence was the most powerful factor in overcoming eastern op- 
position and securing 9 of the irrigation bill. 

But it turns out that the opponents of the measure were right. The land 
preus have simply the more patriotic instincts of Con: an 

y ee tore the desert-land law that body hasin effect to 
“Go ahead and seize the remaining lands available for irrigation. Then all 
the millions the Government shall hereafter receive from the sale of lands of 
all kinds shall be expended for your exclusive benefit also.“ 

Was ever a bunco game more cleverly worked u an intelligent nation? 

The amount involved is so vas injury to the future of the country 
will beso t if the land pirates are to be made the sole beneficiaries of the 
irrigation law—that President Roosevelt would be amply justified and would 
win further applause if he should hold Congress in extra ion until the 
desert-land act and others almost equally pernicious shall be 


[Editorial from the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, April 9, 1904.] 
THE FIGHT OVER LAND LAWS, 


It is doubtful if the country as a whole fully realizes the magnitude or 
8 of the effort to r e obnoxious land laws and insure the occu- 
pavor of the public domain by actual settlers. It isa fight that should in- 
te every honest man in the country and arouse him to whatever 
influence he has on the side of the little band of courageous individuals who 
are opposing a rich and unscrupulous lobby of 


The idea that public lands should be sol conditions that would give 
ttler is en- 


ape be a tg Gian 
a new one country, foron 
— 9. which included a 8 acre. This 


h delivered the other da 


made out a convincing ar; nt for 
mmencing with the law of $ 5 


ol the 


and to the high policy, and that tuitous grants to 
actual settlers was the 5 their labor the true way of extracting 

national wealth from the soil.’ 
“Asa result of this contention, which rapidly 
the homestea 


Lei pater FFF final proof 
and o 

„Thomas Donal in his History of the Public Domain, said: 

The homestead act stands as the concentrated wisdom of legislation for 

e settlement of the public lands. It protects the Government, it fills the 
State with homes, it builds up communi and lessens the chances of social 


e soil, in small tracts, to the oc- 
on’ssystem. It was a 
a monument to its - 


“But, unfortunately, as time has fully shown, a provision taken from the 
8 act, and known as the ‘commutation clause,’ was inco ted 
to the homestead act, which enabled the entrymen to acquire title to his 
claim at the expiration of six months by the Le fare A’ is Ban acre, and 


ogee the time when the t could commute was, by 
act of 8, 1x91, extended to fourteen mon this clause has ever been 
a fruitful and wid source of fraud and jury, in thatit has enabled 


ae gh pe gle 
em, r the Ww 
expiration Of aix months or fourteen months, could commute to cash and 


pon. 
This resulted in the 8 of the desert-land act March 3, 1877, which 
was soon made applicable to all arid and semiarid States and Territories and 
entitled the locator to acquire under it (0 acres of land. On June 3, 1878, fif- 
teen months later, the timber and stone act was passed by Con, It will 
thus be seen that we had upon the statute books from June 3. 1878, to March 
9 a period of thirteen y the preemption act, the homestead act, 

e timber-culture act, the desert-land act, and the timber and stone act.” 

Senator GIBSON gave many particulars and details of land frauds that 
have come under his personal observation, showing how httle chance the ac- 
tual settler has under the present laws. The following is only a small part 
of his remarks in this direction: 

It is well to note at this point that under the law of March 8, 1877, desert- 
land entries, before final proof, were not assignable. 

“ Another lot of fifty-five desert-land entries were reported at that time. 
These entries covered 35,000 acres, and the final proofs were made alleging the 
reclamation of the tracts, which was found not to betrue. These entrymen 
all lived in Eastern States, and were nover in Wyoming, and had no interest 
= —.— and took no part in making the entries except to sign their names 

e entry papers. 

“In Montana a large number of desert-land entries were discovered to 
have been made on good agricultural lands. Thirty-three entries of the 
kind, embracing 21,000 acres, were in one locality. In ang place ten en- 


ther 
tries, upon 6,000 acres, were found to have been made in the interest of a land 
an company. 
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“Mr. President, the desert-land act should be repealed because it has been 


the instrument of fraud and perjury on a 
system 


and will continue to be 
aaoh LOE MO OOE present blic domain shall 


bey soe paid and much tempted land inspectors will as see 
officers of local land districts can not prevent itso long — * 
pacity is m by loyalty. As dents, Secretaries 92 8 1 Inte. 
„ i the General Land Office d the last twenty- 
preron have met with feeble successin nt of frand commi 
under what right have we to assume that pub officials 
in the future will prove a more u” 


[Editorial from the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, April 6, 1904] 
THE fenton OF LAND-LAW REPEAL. 


It is a common trick Kinsei Bed 
blic interest for the ee a een interests to which they are de- 


the 
vo! ove Rn gd Be railroads want 5 e bev impression 
1 ke this railroads want i 3 8 
to make a ‘onal attor- 
8 2 of the desert- 


-grant railroads want public land withdrawn from entry, so that they 
can sell their railroad lan 

The fact is that the land-grab railroads have an advantage over the Gov- 

ernment 7 of lands already, because they can sell them in any 
8 to sell their 9 in large tracts, 
probably they road close them out in a month to the 5 corporations that 
rying to monopolize the oa lands in advance of tion. But 3 = 


ilroads are scars fu to land monopoly fora y selfish re 
Their first interest y vide the lands as 8 porinis dad sell em to 
the largest number of E holar The money they get for lands sold is trifling 
in eae a with the annua! freight earnings farming 


were willing 


from a well-settled 


ate 
of the coun 
people, Sho want an oppe = io got farms F 
e - sg monopoly renee F 
. land- law repeal as a railroad job 
This is so plain that we should like to ses the companies use for 
the public interest that large influence with Senators and Representatives 
they are said to maintain for their own interest. 


[From the Philadelphia Record, April 6, 1904.] 
LAND-LAW REFORM. 


While the Senate has passed 5 stone act, the 
land grabbers are making a stand to prevent further legislation to correct 
the manifold abuses 1 ws have grown out of the desert-land act and the 
commutation clause of the homestead law. Under the latter provision it 
would still be possible for speculative settlers to make a homestead entry on 
land valuable chiefly for timber and obtain a patent for the same after four- 
teen months on payment of $2.50 per acre. Inasmuch as timber lands fetch 
from $13 to * acre in the open market, the hirelings of the lumber syn- 
dicate woul be able to continue acquiring p lands for their em- 
to their t mutual prodt. 

Senate just st now isover the repeal of the desert-land act. 

from the members of the Public Lands Com- 

the question has been process 
asserted that there have been no frauds in 


tion. The Public Lands Co its recen recommended that 
this act act should not be repealed for th © present and much has been made of 
ed recommendation by the interests toa reformation of the land 

W. 

But the co reported that th eee z tie as- 
signment of entries on 8 5 Since 2 ile 
provision was 1891, thi udulent acquisition of lands in the arid 
regions has gone on ata S waa hae rate, 17 as Senator GIBSON, of Mon- 

ked, u all these vast tracts it 1 now 17 9 


at reclama gr oeie 
e“ 2 . 


dug trenches, assi assigned their entries, fa iie 8 nang repeat the an pumps 


bag ge tg 
s desert land act can no 2 be defended as a necessity. A better 
6 m of arid land has been provided in 1 
the desert land act is in all its phases at war with the principles 
o latter and in the hom law. It enables individuals to 
„„ most ous in ths arid belt, and to 
forestall the operations of the . and the cooperative tion 
of h as contemplated iep ra 


[Editorial from the St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 19, 1904] 
THE RAILROADS AND THE REPEAL OF THE LAND LAWS, 


Referring to the movement for the repeal of 6 
tain other inws by which e to publi lands may now be obtained by 
5 and without benefit to the nation. the Denver ae 


it is clear that the owners of the great railroad land nts are amo: 
the chief promotors of this movement. They want to their lands, an 
they know that it would be much easier to do so if it were rendered difficult 
to secure title to public lands. If the u 3 — 85 Nervi outof the market, 
the railroad lands would be the only lar; geun left except a few Mexican 
and Spanish grants 2 the Southwest. Home e would then be com- 
to turn to Bona railroads, which in all probability would find an excnse 
5 1 rices. * + + Unless Congress wants to stimulate the 
or railroad land it should reject all propositions to repeal any of the 
—— public-land la 
It Tt han ? that the most prominent and active of the railroad men who are 
oting th the repeal movement is James J. Hill. The Great Northern sys- 
built by him, was never the be of a land grant. Ithasno lands 
to sell. Butall its lines are to be found great es of which 
— or fraudulently, under the laws in quest on. 
tive seen to hinder the develop- 
S high prices waked therefor toteing the would ce 


ment of the country, 


settlers to seek a location farther away from the railroad or in some other 


e afford a perpetua standing object lesson as to the unwisdom of the 
Hits s acum 


of Government lands. That a man of Mr. 
en, with such ano T 


his career, should condemn faulty land laws and advocate 
Was a matter of course But for those laws not only the Great Ni 
8 but every to which it passes would be infini 


well 
—— large estates half oceupied or not 8 at all- that the busmess 
comes which builds up community and railroad 
So far as those few roads are concerned which still have lands to sell—for 
they are not many—the sale of their own lands is of far less im 
them the a. by the Government of W wW. 


which are endeavoring to re- 

alpen ‘aes makin 2 ey 

movemen appear as a 
railroads, 


the ina Sot 5 
them, doing a public service. They are sho tin th vastl 
matter of ition of the nation’s 


g landed estate 3 — 
ests of the multitude and those of the railroad corporations are identical. 


The locomotive and the emigrant’s team pull together! 1 4 a t which 
should open the eyes of such as are to resist the repeal 
of the present bad laws, It may be more effective with those 9 
than the eee our e from Jackson down to velt, 
that the nation’s wealth A A wag el On AA 
1 of the speculator, the monopolist, and 

n. 


[Editorial from the Yankton (S. Dak.) Gazette, February 26, 1904.] 
THE RAILROADS AND THE REPEAL OF THE LAND LAWS. 


Those interests which for their own reasons are opposed to the 
the land laws under which the Government is vorig 0 


which it is set forts in behind 
me more valuable. Barth this sort of an argument no longer 
the real ty of any rail- 


and the is 
comparatively insi t alongside of the public domain through which 
they ran, sn fe more anxious to see farmers g in great numbers 
ien rae Pca e are to dispose of thelr lente. The building up of 
their 5 what will them not only immediate Anis enduring 
yore. A half dozen great tion works distri ee the 

would mean more to the ra than all the benefit they haye ever 
received from their big grants of land from the Government. 


[Editorial from the Paris (Il.) Beacon, March 2, 1904.] 
RAILROADS AND IRRIGATION. 


There is considerable talk am interests represented at Washi 
oor the pres nt land laws fo the —— 


repeal of the timber and stone act, the desert-land act, and 
clause of the homestead act would shut out the settler from the 


purposes, 
tbut 


not to stop settlement to speculative entry of immense tracts o! 

simply for the purpose of “hol it fora rise” or . 
to y immense stock ranges. Se waa cay ri ht have the ef- 
ni ga oraraa ne eyid mie law 50, it wo t in two 


either stimulating the railroads to ee more settlers e a along their lines, 


or making it more expensive and difficult ole Sh 
their E rein, Smaps htm ann ats habe coor ese 


But the entire ownership of the railroads in land is a mere bagatelle as 

with the Government domain. The Government is the great land 

as must be are more anxious than for 

vernment shall improve its own as one 

tinental lines would gain more through its 

eet three or four million dollar project, irrigating | perhanaa CONIA OE hun- 

TTT the land possessions of 
e railroads. 


Editorial in Twentieth Century Home and Farm, Minneapolis, March, 1904.] 
COLONIZING MONTANA, 
Word comes from Montana that a number of the late Boer 
A Donnas 


2 mae 7 oe have expressed 9 — amazed 
the opportuni ties afforded by by the River Valley for their people, and 
{tis eta that they will recommend this fertile section to their compa 

The immigration its of the Great Northern Railway state that two 
the Mormon apostles have also been looking vad the aivautages offered in 
the Milk River Valley, and there is strong en ero rig 3 ofa ees Mormon 
colony, familiar, of course, with irrigation in all its locating in 
this section of Montana. 

The policy of the Great Northern road is the encouragement of settlement 
throughout the territory it taps into small irrigated farms, and to this end 
J.J. . Soi F.. 

le ranches 


land law, er which been built up in Montana from 
Government . — ting 90,000 acres and upward. 

With the Great Northern the repeal of the land laws isa plain 
business t Such Co: would mean the settlement 
of the territory through which the road runs by thousands of small farmers 
ns rar Son ing the road's traffic over that resulting from 
the ca on d where it requires 
15 or 20 acres to keep a steer. 
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[Editorial from the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, April 8, 1904.] 
THE RAILROADS AND LAND LAWS. 


The influences to the repeal of the present desert-land laws and 
the enactment of legislation that would insure the settlement of bona fide 

after irrigation shall be installed are quoting with much 
satisfaction the testimony of George H. Maxwell before the House Committee 
on 2 Lands oa other day, in which it was admitted that the transconti- 
nenta 


nal cam 


ion, 

It is trne that the railroads never contribute money to a cause unless it is 
for their benefit, but in this case, at least, they could not gain without the 
country gaining many times as much. If the land laws remain as they are 
now,and tion is applied, the tracts will be gobbled up by wealthy specu- 
lators, who will use it for cattle ranges, and the man looking fora 
homestead would stand no chance. On the other hand, if the laws are re- 
pealed and others desired substituted, there will be a great influx of people, 
sine 2 — . 4 e 1 Se traneportntion fo 
ness forthe as pen us Iowa means more m than 
do the barren tracts. It isa thing for Iowa and the nation that this 
State is 5 and it would be a gout thing for the irrigated tracts and 
the nation if they were well populated by actual farmers. 

Incidentally it would bea thing for the railroads, and by trying to 
help themselves they are really doing great work for the whole country. 
Viewed in this true light, their contributions of money to the canse is entirely 
proper. It is put to honest and a uses. Itis not being used to bribe 
anyone. If are improper uences being exerted, it is on the other 
8 sr the same side that is now crying “Stop thief.” Nothing but in- 

ce, and land age ae are back of the present land laws, and it is need- 

to say that such influences do not win in Congress without someimproper 

exertion. The badness of their canse is well revealed in the follo ob- 
servations by Senator GIBSON, of Montana, the other day: 

“When we object to the desert-land act because it enables wealthy indi- 
viduals and companies to acquire large bodies of public land and without set- 
tlement, we are met with the assertion that after a while these lands will be 
subdi and sold to farmers. It is true that some of these large holdings 
will be subdivided, but they will be sold at prices beyond the reach of immi- 

nt farmers generally, the advantage to be derived from free homes under 

e homestead act having been Nee by speculators under the desert- 
land act. In fact, this act is in all its phases at war with the principles em- 
bodied in the homestead act.” 


(Editorial extract from the St. Paul Pioneer Press, April 8, 1904.] 
THE LAND GRABBERS AND THE RAILROADS. 
To divert attention from their 2 they have raised the cry that the 
n 


railway monopolies are backin: d for the law’s repeal in the hope 
that thereby land buyers may be driven to the purchase of railroad instead 
of Government lands. 


It is frankly admitted that a number of railroads have contributed liber- 
ally to the support of the grand movement for the development of the West, 
the first jure of Hind which was the passage of the irrigation law. But not all 
of these roads have lands for sale. One of the most liberal contributors is 
the Great Northern, which never had a isnd grant, but whose nt has 
been one of the most efficient workers for the development of the coun 
and one of the most earnest advocates of the repeal of the desert-land act an 
other pirate land laws, 

The reason the railroads support repeal is easily found, without any resort 
to the circumstance that some of them have lands for sale. A section of 

ted land, 64 acres, will support from wag to sixty-four families on 
holdings of 10 to 40 acres each. Every one of those ies will make 
nearly as much business for a railroad as the whole 640 acres will make if 


held bya single person. If the latter is a speculator—as is nearly every indi- 
vidual who — taken up desert land since the of the tion act— 
he not only makes no business at all for the but he delays the com- 


ing of such business indefinitely as he waits for a rise. A stretch of coun- 

try occupied by small farmers is a harvest field for the railroad; occupied 

2 5 tors it isa dreary waste, to run cars through which is a vexation 
irit to the railway manager. 

o actual settlers are getting any benefit from the desert-land act to-day, 
despite the efforts to sind, aA the contrary a Actual settlement on des- 
ert lands in advance of irrigation Sazi 
three to ten years before most of the 


for tillage h 
“actual settler mdo for a living meanwhile? Only the s 


comes from the irrigation the na 
settler have it ata price f or times greater than would have 
n required bat for the aid lent the speculator by the desert-land law. 
The men who foisted the desert-land law upon the statute book, under 
false pretenses, are a long-headed lot, no doubt. They have succeeded in 
getting into their hands, under its operation, h of vast estates, valued 
at many millions. If they can defeat its repeal—even force a delay in its re- 
until next December—they may add half a billion more to their gains. 
uppose we admit everything they claim as to the effect of repeal in advanc- 
ing the value of railroad lands, it remains that a failure to repeal will put 
more money into these speculators’ hands than the entire present value of 
the railroad land holdings. 5 


Editorial in the San Jose (Cal.) Mercury, April 5, 1904.] 
LAND LAWS AND IRRIGATION, 


Thissuspicion may be very naturally confirmed by come testimony brought 
Hours Committee on Irrigation, in which it — 


gation Association in a campaign of education 9 the ol the 
nati irrigation act. This money has been ted during the last five 
years and is still being paid. 


tation clause of The „ act is to prevent 
land in large quantities by individuals and 


in the 1 in connection with tha’ 

Te the desert-land act and the commutation clause of the homestead act. 
Undoubtedly it would be greatly | 

railroads in the arid regions to e the 

make their lands more valuable and promote th: 


road lands should be mad irrigation. Wh 8 
n e susce n. 
cut off their own noses to t Toas of the TANA ocmupanteat vonis 

We may not know all influences at work under the surface to 8 
about these several phases of Congressional legislation, but it looks as thong 
such legislation might be beneficial to all interests involved. 


The General Deficiency Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 14, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15054) making appro- 

rations to supply deficiencies in the a riations for the fiscal year end- 
ines une 20, 100. and fur prior years. for other purposes— 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A few days ago we listened to an eloquent dis- 
courre by the gentleman from New York |Mr.Cockran]}. It was 
in the nature of a lamentation, deploring the decadence of the 
House of Representatives and appealing to the membership to 
join in an effort to reestablish its lost dignity and abandoned pre- 
rogatives. The close attention given to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York bore testimony to the sympathy of the 
House with his masterful excoriation of our rules of procedure 
and the encroachment of other branches of the Government 
upon the domain in which the legislative branch should be su- 
preme. 

In recent years this body has been subject to rules of procedure 
which vest in half a dozen men absolute power over its proceed- 


ings. 

Such a thing as individuality has become entirely unknown to 
the Members of the House. We are as pawns on a chessboard, 
to be moved about at the pleasure of half a dozen gentlemen who 
monopolize the legislative game. We enter this Chamber, not 
with the expectation that the membership will direct its course 
and control legislation, but with full knowledge that the Speaker 
and those nearest him will decree what shall be done and what 
omitted. By thus becoming mere puppets we have forfeited the 
respect of thecountry. Nobody knows or cares very much about 
what is done by the House of Representatives. The Senate shapes 
all important legislation. The House merely echoes its decrees. 

Few important House bills have been enacted into laws since 
1893 without being remodeled. amended in their most essential 
parts, or rewritten bodily at the other end of the Capitol. 

The Republican majority in this Chamber has deliberately 
brought the House to this contemptible level and seems deter- 
mined to keep it there. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this extraordinary situation it was 
high time that a protest should be entered, and in addition to what 
was said by the gentleman from New York it seems tome a more 
searching diagnosis than he gave the case is desirable. 

The gentleman from New York pointed out the 
assumption of power involved in the recent edict of the Pension 
r by which existing statutes were virtually repealed 
and a new statute enacted. He justly characterized this order 
of the Pension Bureau as a deliberate usurpation of the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress by a subaltern in one of the Executive 
Departments of the Government. He might have gone further 
and said that this Pension Department legislation was intended 
as a substitute for the service-pension bill which has been pigeon- 
holed in a committee room. 

_ Undoubtedly the Republican managers of the House were pat- 
ties to the arrangement. They took this means of smothering 
pening pension legislation. If this surmise be correct, we have 
reached a point where the dictatorship which manipulates this 
aggregation does not even regard it as necessary to submit its pro- 
gramme to the House for perfunctory approval. A simpler way 
is to arrange for an Executive order declaring that henceforth 
the law shall be so and so. 

But, Mr. Chairman, my purpose is not to go over the ground 
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covered by the gentleman from New York. The evils he de- 


nounced so 1 are not of yesterday’s at paths They are 
the legitimate fruits of the policy that hatched a brood of states- 
men who were known as Mr. Cleveland's cuckoos away back in 
1893. 

The pusillanimity of the House of Representatives is a survival 
of Clevelandism, for, while from the beginning there had been 
complaint of Executive interference with legislation, never until 
Mr. Cleveland's second term was an effort of the Executive 
to coerce, browbeat, and bribe the Congress into submission to 
his will so brazen, flagrant, shameless, and notorious. 

There was no attempt to conceal the fact that resistance would 
be punished and submission rewarded, and from the assemblage 
of Congress in extraordinary session in 1893 until Mr. Cleveland 
dropped into abysmal desuetude his course was that of a tyrant and 

usurper. Without regard to the fame, reputation, or character 
of the people's representatives, he demanded of them acquiescence 
in his views and policies, and made open warfare upon all who 
declined to abdicate. The whole power of the Administration 
was used to crush such as remained obdurate, while unlimited 
access to the pie counter was the reward for subserviency, 

Some of his 8 may have gone far in this direction, 
but not one of them 5 Mr. Cleveland. either in the 
shamelessness with which he abused the 0 4 78 8 8 power as a 
bribe for submission to his will or in the brutality with Which 
he trampled upon all who dared to retain their constitutional 
rights as representatives of the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the number of Democrats who surrendered 
was limited. The Democratic majority inthe House of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress was not, as is the Republican majority here to- 
day. composed wholly of cuckoos. The cuckoos of 1893, compara- 
tively few in number, were joined by the united Republican mem- 
bership here and at the other end of the Capitol, and so, in less 
than a year from the date of his inauguration, Mr. Cleveland's 
following in this Chamber, in the Senate, and in the country was 
Republican and not Democratic. This happened because his was 
a Republican policy, and from that day until Cleveland's p 
theory, in the attempted enforcement of which he wrecked his 
8 and his own reputation, has been supported and enforced 

y e and condemned by Democrats. 
e seven years I have had the honor of membership of the 
House I have heard many Republican speeches in its defense, but 
never one that was not merely a feeble reiteration of the plati- 
tudes invented by the cuckoos and Republicans who sustained 
Mr. Cleveland during the four years of hayoc and destruction for 
which he and his mongrel following are WONT pn e: 

Mr. Chairman, I have said repeatedly on this floor that Mr. 
Cleveland is a Republican, and not a Democrat. How are we to 
determine one’s politics? Foreight years Mr. Cleveland has acted 
with the Republican party in national campaigns. He has de- 
nounced the platform of the Democratic party, repudiated its 
nominee for the Presidency and rejoiced at his defeat. He has 
loge Republican policies and rejoiced at Republican victories. 

w long may he remain in the Republican household and yet 
not acquire membership? How long may he remain outside of 
the Democratic party, opposing its Presidential platforms and 
nominees, and yet retain sufficient gall to claim a place in its 
leadership? Throughout how man Presidential campaigns may 
he march behind the banners of the Republican party and still 
remain a Democrat in good standing? 

It may be said that, while Mr. Cleveland indorses the financial 
policies of the Republicans, in other respects he is notin sympathy 
with that . The answer to this contention is that intelligent 
men usually act with the party the announced and accepted prin- 
ciples of which come nearest to meeting their views. There are 

entlemen upon this fioor who regard the tariff as a local issue. 
n a mild way they at least tolerate protection, but taking in view 
the entire field, they prefer the Democratic creed. 

There are gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber who ab- 
hor the doctrine of the stand-patters and think the tariff ought 
to be very materially reduced; but upon other questions they are 
not in accord with our views, and on the whole they prefer the Re- 
publican to the Democratic household. Mr. Cleveland long ago 
went over to the enemy, bag and baggage. In heaven’s name, 
why does he not stay there? If eight years of efficient and faith- 
ful service counts for anything, he must have fairly good stand- 
ing in the enemy's camp. The Republicans followed and sus- 
tained him during his last Administration. Neither he nor they 
have experienced a change of heart. He belongs to them—or do 
they belong to him? He proclaimed for the first time, in 1893, 
the policy which was written into their creed in 1896. Thatsame 
year the Democrats, in convention assembled, threw him over 
the breastworks, bodily. : 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be misunderstood. I believe 
there are Democrats by hundreds and thousands who do not sanc- 
tion and neyer haye sanctioned the Democratic financial platform 


of 1896 who nevertheless are entitled to claim rank as stalwarts 
in the grand organization which, having survived the vicissitudes 
of forty years of retirement from power, has 3 intact its 
organization and maintained its stubborn fight for the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution and the rights of the people. In my own 
city lives a gentleman who has never approved and does not now 
approve the financial plank of the Democratic platform of 1896, 
yet he has been honored repeatedly by election to one of the high- 
est offices within the gift of the Democrats of my county, and at 
the coming Democratic State convention he will be nominated 
for a place on the supreme bench of the State. 

There is no disposition on the part of the Democrats of the West 
to ostracise what we call Gold Democrats.” But when a citi- 
zen abandons one party, repudiates its platform, denounces and 
votes against its nominees and rejoices at its defeat, I think it 
has been usual to him as outside the breastworks. Mr. 
Cleveland helped to elect a Republican to the Presidency in 1896 
and again in 1900. The constituent to whom I have referred re- 
mained in the Democratic household and loyally supported the 
nominee of his party. Mr. Cleveland joined the enemy. The Gold 
Democrat who is about to be called to the highest office within 
the gift of the people of my State has been loyal to his party and 
its nominees. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not Mr. Cleveland's advocacy of the gold 
standard that has rendered his name execrable throughout a large 
part of the country. Western Democrats knew when he was 
nominated for the idency in 1892 that upon this question he 
was op to the sentiment ee in his party, yet they 
assi in his nomination and elected him to the idency. 
Here and there a voice was raised in protest, and the prediction 
was made that if nominated and elected he would undertake to 
force his financial views upon his party and the country. His 
supporters denounced the insinuation as a slander, and the Demo- 
crats in my State and throughout the country were assured that 
Mr. Cleyeland would not undertake to substitute his personal 
views for what he knew to be the traditional policy of his party. 
We were told that the money question was not an issue in 1892. 
It was to be a fight for the reformation of the tariff. Financial 
legislation was not contemplated or even thought of; therefore 
Mr. Cleveland's views on the subject were unimportant. 

Had Mr. Cleveland boldly avowed his purpose; had the rank 
and file of the Democratic party entertained a suspicion that he 
would inaugurate his Administration by declaring war upon what 
had been accepted as a cardinal Democratic doctrine, he could 
not have secured a single delegate in all the territory west of the 
Alleghenies and south of the Potomac. Deceit, h: isy, false- 
hood were the sedatives used by his managers to allay suspicion. 
He obtained the Democratic nomination by false pretenses—the 
people believe and will ever believe that his subsequent treachery 
was prearranged, It is their unalterable belief that his candidac 
was part of a conspiracy which had fruition in his election an 
the betrayal of the voters who made him President. They posi- 
tively know that, reposing confidence in his honor and loyalty, 
they elected him only to discover that the victory achieved was 
mS disastrous to the party than would have been a dozen de- 

eats. 

Grover Cleveland found the Democratic party a concrete har- 
monious army, bound together by lofty traditions, proud of its 
great leaders, undismayed by past defeats; a party which had 
remained militant and unterrified for a generation without achiev- 
ing a national victory. He left it a derelict, shattered, broken, 
and almost destroyed. The rank and file regard this renegade 
leader as solely responsible for this work of destruction, and the 
fact that he had twice received at their hands the highest honor 
attainable by man in their eyes adds to the sin of apostasy the 
unpardonable crime of ingratitude. 
the name of Grover Cleveland throughont the West the synonym 
of treason. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the indictment does not end here. Who 
will dare to defend the cold-blooded attitude of this man toward 
those who were lured to ruin in his service? 

If Mr. Cleveland ever had a friend to whom he was grateful for 
support, the fact has not been made public. Esconced in the 
White House and invested with the great power of the Presidency, 
he forgot in a twinkling that he owed any obligations whatever to 
the voters who placed him there. His attitude toward the leaders 
of the party was insolent to the point of brutality. No wealth of 
learning, no personal worth, no luster of virtuous fame commended 
to his respect or consideration men who for a generation had been 

rominent in the councils of the national Democracy. Thurman, 

Jest, BLACKBURN, Harris, COCKRELL, MorGan—statesmen who 
had earned just fame as lawgivers and leaders of the party which 
1 him in office What cared this marplot for their opinions? 

f the views of the leaders of his party in the House and Senate 
ran counter to his own, they must quit having views. Was he 
not President, with patronage to dispense? 


This it is that has rendered 
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Mr. Chairman, had Mr. Cleveland brought to the Presidency 
culture, learning, experience, or capability so much superior to his 
fellows as to justify this assumption of primacy. even this would 
not justify the flagrant, shameless, and uncalled-for use of Federal 
appointments as bribes, in order to carry out the plans of the Ad- 


ministration. But, sir, no one f: with his antecedents or 
public career imagines that he possesses any such superiority. A 
member of a learned profession, and resident of a great city, with 
its splendid opportunities, we find him at the age of 40 Jaying aside 
studious pursuits and renouncing the practice of the law to become 
sheriff! Afterwards he was made mayor of Buffalo, and then 
governor of New York. As sheriff he charged no illegal fees— 
a very unusual thing—and this resulted in his promotion to the 
mayoralty. Climbing to the governorship, for the first time he 
had an opportunity to distinguish himself, and he did so by so 
demoralizing his party in the State of New York that when he 
ran for the Presidency in 1884 the majority of 192,000 which he 
had received as a candidate for governor shrank to a beggarly 
thousand. 

As President he promptly resumed business as a perry wrecker. 
The term of a Republican postmaster of New York expired, and 
he retained him in office. Heappointed a nonresident mugwump 
collector of the port of New York. He crippled the party in the 
Senate by appointing three Democratic members to places in his 
Cabinet. He fairly ostracised gallant Tom Hendricks, of Indiana, 
who had been elected Vice-President, ignored such men as Allen 
G. Thurman, and elevated Whitney and Endicott, two brand new 
discoveries, to Cabinet positions. 

In his intercourse with public men he was at his worst, and God 
knows Cleveland at his best was bad enough. Frequently to re- 
ceive a favor from him was a greater trial of human patience than 
would haye been a kick or a blow bestowed by a gentleman. 

Mr. Cleveland affected the airs of a civil-service reformer. 
Evidently he regarded all office seekers except himself as of a 
scurvy sort and was at pains to give out this impression. The 
man who was to unblushingly use the appointing power to re- 
ward the cuckoos in 1893 was in 1885 too conscientious to remove 
Republicans from office and appoint Democrats in their places! 

is first appearance as an economist was the precursor of disas- 
ter. He seems not to have known very much about the tariff 
until he had been in office for nearly three years. Then all at 
once he became busy. History recites that a number of zealous 
tariff reformers, notably Mr. Watterson, of Kentucky, had been 
laboring with Mr. Cleveland. They had undertaken his educa- 
tion, so to speak. Thus he learned that low tariff was an ancient 
Democratic doctrine, and in December, 1887, he blossoms forth as 
the original tariff reformer. I assume that had he entertained 
1 views on the subject prior to the missionary work of 

r. Watterson and others the tariff message he sent to Congress 
in 1887 would have been written two years earlier. To spring the 
question at the eleventh hour, just before a Presidential election, 
was a fatal blunder. Less than a year remained in which to 
carry on the campaign of education essential to success. 

Democratic leaders who had been fighting for tariff revision 
while Mr. Cleveland was serving State warrants and subpœnas in 
Buffalo urged postponement of the Cleveland pronunciamento 
until after the 1 fall election. They insisted that the 
question should have been brought forward earlier; that the time 
was too short in which to make a successful campaign. But Mr. 
Cleveland needed no advice. Was he not President? Had he not 
recently discovered the tariff issue? It was a good thing and must 
be attended to forthwith. And so the Democratic party was pre- 
ee unpreparedly into the disastrous campaign of 1888. 

r. Chairman, Mr. Cleyeland’s return to power in 1893 brought 
upon the people greater injury than would have resulted from an 
invasicn by the allied armies and navies of the world. Not war 
and pestilence combined could have been more ruinous to the 
prosperity of the country. He entered the White House pos- 
sessed of a single idea—the betrayal of the party that had placed 
him there. He had a single pu to accomplish—the enforce- 
ment of a financial policy which thirty years earlier had been 
formulated by the gentlemen to whose complacency he was in- 
debted for a comfortable fortune, acquired by fortunate and well- 
guided speculation. He began his crusade by a deliberate assault 
65 the credit of the Government and prosperity of the people. 

e declared the currency was unsound; that there was lack of 
confidence in the solvency of the Government; that everythin 
Was going to rack and ruin, and that only one remedy woul 
effect a cure. The country must adopt the financial views of the 
President or the destruction of every material interest was inevit- 


able. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman! A President of the United States 
enters upon his great office and forthwith publishes abroad a 
propaganda of despair! He announces that the finances of the 
Government are in such a plight that it is no longer entitled to 
credit or confidence, He pretends to believe that universal bank- 


ruptcy is at hand. He hoists the yellow flag everywhere, signi- 
fying that the business of the country is sick unto death. 

Never before did the world witness such a spectacle as this de- 
liberate denunciation of public and private credit by the Chief 
pir, eames of a nation and his satellites and coparceners. 

Thus was begun the campaign in favor of the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, which cost this country al- 
most as much as the civil war. To bring it about a financial 
panic was fomented by the President of the United States and his 
followers. All the nation’s ills were attributed to the fact that 
silver dollars had been coined. The exports of gold, which had 
been going on for four or five years, were attributed to the use of 
silver as money in the United States. Reduced prices for farm 
produce and other exportable commodities and the idleness of un- 
employed laborers were charged to the same account. The people 
were solemnly told that the only way to arrest the downward 
tendency of prices was to enact financial legislation prescribed by 
the millionaire stock jobbers of New York. Is it any wonder we 
had a financial panic? Sir, the panic of 1893 was brought on by 
the means I have described. 

Mr. Cleveland did not believe this absurd story? He and the 
conspirators about him knew that we had sent gold abroad in 

yment of debts that were due. He knew that the failure of the 
Eases in South America and of the English trust companies in 
Australia had entailed tremendous losses upon foreign investors 
creating a strong demand for money at European capitals, an 
that our creditors over there, under the compulsion of hard times, 
were presenting their bills for payment and unloading their hold- 
ings of American stocks at our money centers. 

e knew that this was the cause of gold exports. And he knew 
that the deadly assault upon the financial system and business of 
the country committed by him and his followers was predicated 
upon falsehood from beginning to end. This feature of the Cleve- 
land Administration is a thing apart from the coinage question. 
It relates to the methods used to attain their purpose by Mr. Cleve- 
land and his coparceners. In order to acquit him of a deliberate 
and prolonged crusade against the business and prosperity of 
the country, carried on as a means of affecting public sentiment 
and coercing the Con into surrender, we must attribute to 
him one ignorance of facts known to nearly everybody else on 
earth. 

Mr. Chairman, it required the sullen obstinacy of bigoted inso- 
lence to lead a sane man into this wretched pathway. 

And what wreck of reputations was wrought by this modern 
Nero! One by one he drew after him men who for decades had 
been recognized and trusted leaders of his party, and straightway 
the betrayed constituencies of his victims retired them to oblivion. 
With their discredited chief these recreants performed the un- 
wholesome work assigned to them by J. P. Morgan and his con- 
federates and then disappeared from the public view. I forbear 
to mention the names of an illustrious company of statesmen 
whose names were erased from the scroll of fame by this evil 
genius of Democratic politics, They are dead. The places that 
knew them know them no more. Millions of voters who hung 
upon their words recall their names only to remember their apos- 
tasy and lament their demise. 

Before dismissing Mr. Cleveland and his Republican Adminis- 
tration from consideration I feel constrained to warn those in 
charge of Presidential booms against too great intimacy with the 
sage of Princeton. His reappearance in the capacity of lecturer 
and adviser is offensive to millions of Democrats. It were well 
for the cause he seeks to help if he would return to the potter's 
field and reoccupy the political grave he so recently deserted. 
The smell of the cerements of the sepulcher are uncanny. Ths 
8 in which the departed couches his lectures to the party 

e betrayed are stale and flat and threadbare. The egotism and 
assurance with which he pours them forth gets on the nerve of the 
porni Therefore, in the interest of eastern aspirants for the 

avor of Democrats, my advice is, muzzle him. 

An incident which occurred in my town many years ago points 
a moral which I commend to the attention of eastern Democratic 
leaders. A popular gentleman was a candidate for county treas- 
urer. The most unpopular man in town, a Mr. B., concluded to 
electioneer for him, After B. had been cavorting around for sev- 
eral days, somebody directed the candidate’s attention to his 
n with the admonition that 3 to pull him 

own. Finally the candidate heard that B. offended half a 
dozen men who before had been friendly, Then he sent for the next- 
door neighbor of B. and said: Can’t you get B. off the street and 
induce him to let my affairs alone?” Why,“ responded the gen- 
tleman, he is electioneering for you with might and main.” 
„Wes, I know that,” said the candidate, but for God's sake get 
him off the street. Run him out of town. Drown him. Doany- 
thing to get him out of sight. He's electioneering for me, but the 
d—d idiot is making votes for the other fellow.” 

In my judgment, no man whose name has been mentioned in 
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connection with the Democratic nomination for the Presidency is 
more esteemed and 5 by the rank and file of the 
than Judge Parker of New York. The men who followed the 
banner of Democracy in two campaigns as champions and de- 
fenders of a platform demanding bimetallism know full well that 
during the next four years that question can not be the theme of 
litical discussion, much less the subject of practical legislation. 
Therefore. they know that they could lose nothing by supporting 
a candidate who differs with the western Democracy on this sub- 
ject. Furthermore, as I have before observed, the mere fact that 
aman is a gold Democrat has not been regarded by western Demo- 
crats as necessarily sufficient cause for the withdrawal of their 


support. 

What we do require of all who pe to leadership in our na- 
tional organization is allegiance to the will of the majority as ex- 
pressed by Democratic conventions and loyal support of the nomi- 
nees of the party. Thus tested, Mr. Cleveland is ing. Hehas 
forfeited the right to advise the Democracy, and can best serve 
his political friends by concealing his preferences. 

A certificate of character from such a source will not be a 

rt to the confidence of over 6,000,000 Democrats who voted 

or Mr. Bryan. Therefore I regret Mr. Cleveland’s espousal of 

the cause of a distinguished Democrat who may be the nominee 

of the party. I believe that if nominated Judge Parker will re- 

ceive the enthusiastic support of the Democracy, because he de- 

serves it. But it will not be the result of Mr. Cleveland’s lucu- 
brations, but in spite of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have characterized the degeneracy of the 
House of Representatives as a survival of Clevelandism, and so it 
is. Ihave drawn attention to the flagrant manner in which Mr. 
Cleveland intermeddled with the proceedings of Con . The 
only difference between the methods now in vogue and those used 
during the Cleveland Administration is a noticeable improvement 
in the parliamentary machinery, by which the membership of the 
House is muzzled and handled, and the supine acquiescence of the 
majority to the dictation of half a dozen legislative bosses, in- 
cluding the President. 

Mr. irman, let us see how the prevailing m works, 
When the Congress assembles, the first thing in order is the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. Then the committees are named. The Com- 
mittee on Rules is selected with great care. Such a thing as 
individuality in determining matters arising in that committee is 
not dreamed of, It is said the Speaker must have on that com- 
mittee only those who are loyal to him. With this serviceable 
machinery the rest is easy. When occasion arises for the enforce- 
ment of some peculiar view of the Chief Executive the Speaker 
goes up to the White House for instructions. A programme is 
arranged. Then the Committee on Rules assembles—that is, the 
Republican members of it—and the Face goes through the 
farce of submitting a rule for consideration of the measure. 
Rules thus formulated almost invariably limit debate, probibit 
amendment, and direct that a vote be taken on the measure at a 
certain hour. And when this rule comes before this House every 
Republican in the city is in his seat to vote for it. Mr. Chair- 
man, pusillanimity, cowardice, and subserviency could reach no 
lower depth. 

Mr. Chairman, this invasion of the prerogative of the Members 
of this body is a disgrace to the men guilty of it and to the 
and the Members of the House who are responsible for it. It 
would be bad enough if mere docility—a desire to be obliging— 
were at the bottom of the acceptance of such a contemptible po- 
sition. But we know that the ascendency of the President on 
this floor rests upon other considerations. It is because he has 
favors to bestow, pastosas to dispense. Itis because Executive 
audacity has reached a point where there is no hesitation about 
visiting punishment upon any who may withhold consent, Itis 
the fear of the frown of the Executive that sends the Members of 
this House into their seats shorn of the prerogatives of their high 
office—the pliant tools of an intermeddler. 

Had he no patronage to bestow, no favors to grant, does any- 
body believe that a single Congressman here would permit the 
President to badger him as to how he shall vote? 

Mr. Chairman, no Re tative who entertains a just esti- 
mate of the dignity of his high office will allow the President to 
trespass upon its prerogatives. If the President may without 
impropriety attempt to control the opinions and vote of a Con- 
gressman, any Member of this body should feel privileged to ad- 
Bicol eT mene as to his 1 And it tho Presi > pr faced 
upon having his own way, a gressman sho eel privi 
te hebr him as to the impropriety of his course. If the Presi- 
dent may without impropriety exercise espionage over a law- 
maker, then why may not the lawmaker turn intermeddler, too, 
and seek to substitute his views for the views of the President? 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I recall the time when with the utmost public- 
ity President McKinley was an active participant in the proceed- 
ings of this body and of the Senate. Of course he did not appear 


on the floor, but day after day, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
groups, Members of both Houses were invited to the White House, 
and, according to newspaper accounts, legislation, the ratification 
of treaties, and the transactions of the ess generally were 
formulated in advance at these conferences. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKinley was for a long while a prominent 
member of this body. William McKinley, a Member of Con- 
gress, and William McKinley, President of the United States, was 
the same individual. 

What Member of the House could have been persuaded to allow 
Mr. McKinley, a Representative, to do either his thinking or his 
voting for him? When the late President was a Member, did his 
Republican colleagues go to him one after another to find out what 
was right and what was wrong? Had heassumed then, as hedid 
inthe White House, the réle of mentor as to important measures, 
it would have been regarded as impertinence. and yet to assume 
this rôle as President was less issible. What, then, gave him 
warrant to arrogate to hi the right to act as a kind of guar- 
dian and adviser after he became President? Had his election to 
the Presidency added a cubit to his height, an ounce to his weight, 
or made him so wise that under his hat were brains enough to suf- 
fice for both the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment? Was it to his exalted office that the surrender was 
made? Ifso, what becomes of the dignity of the great office to 
which we have been called as the immediate representatives of 
the American people? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, if we are to advocate our powan and place our votes at the 
disposal of the President, then the prophecies of failure made by 
the critics of the repgblican form of government when the Re- 
public was established are already fulfilled—the House of Repre- 
sentatives has indeed become a mere agency for registering the 
will of the Executive. If to be a Congressman is to be a mere 
courtier, solicitous for the smiles of the President, hungry for 
the spoils at his disposal, and willing to place one’s vote and in- 
fluence at his disposal, point out, if you can, any difference be- 
tween a Con an, content with such subserviency, and the 
liveried fi ey who goes to the king to learn his royal will. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran 
seemed to entertain the opinion that the S er of the House o 
Representatives is much concerned for the preservation of its 
dignity and power. I do not know where he got this impression. 
I have seen no evidence that the Speaker is in the least bit con- 
cerned about it. I think the prevailing code of procedure, and 
the complacent tance of it by the House, suits him precisely. 
What evidence can be cited to show that he desires a restoration 
of the prestige and powers of the House? His official conduct 
points in the other direction. 

Since his accession to office has there been any relaxation of the 
odious rules under which we proceed? What important bill has 
been laid before the House at this session without a rule severely 
limiting debate and forbidding the right of amendment? A day 
or two ago the Philippine government bill was brought in here, 
It is an important measure. It deals with the destiny of 10,000,- 
000 people. If enacted into law, it will saddle upon them the 
burden of paying subsidies to railroad companies for thirty years. 
It contains provisions which consummate the establishment of a 


party | government and the imposition of a system in the Philippine Is- 


lands precisely like that maintained in India by Great Britian. 
Certainly the administration of our vassal dependencies offers 
a difficult problem. Is this House to have no part in its solution? 
This bill was prepared in the War Department. Does th Speaker 
regard the Secretary of War as wiser than the American House of 
Representatives? Does he think that when a Cabinet officer has 
formulated a bill as important as this one that no Member of the 
House should be allowed to even attempt to point out a defect in 
it or offer an amendment to it? When the Speaker, through his 
Committee on Rules, brought this bill in here under a rule pro- 
hibiting the right of amendment, . right to move 
to recommit it with instructions, and compelling us to vote for 
or against 8 without dotting an i or crossing at,“ 
he knew that the result would be the submission of every question 
involved to the Senate for determination. Is this the way to rees- 
tablish the dignity and importance of the House of Representa- 


tives? 
Mr. Chairman, the Speaker, and nobody else, is ible for 
this outrageous invasion of the rights of the House. e controls 


the Committee on Rules. The Republican members of that com- 
mittee would never dream of reporting a rule contrary to the 
views of the Speaker, nor would they dream of refusing indorse- 
ment of any rnle demanded by him. 
1 FFF ittee on eee Rigi 
ts gs are ctory. It is a mere agency for the exe- 
cution of the Speaker’s determination to set aside, on special oc- 
casions, the rules which usually the House and substitute 
a rule reflecting the pleasure of the Chair. What a farce it is— 


this solemn enactment of these special rules! Why not cut it out 
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of the performance and substitute a rap of the gavel for a par- 
liamentary hippodrome? 

Under such circumstances is it any wonder that the House has 
sunk to the level of a town council, while the Senate has come to 
be regarded as the only deliberative body connected with the 
Government? This Philippine-government bill will go over to 
the Senate, where it may be amended or entirely rewritten. Like 
other measures we have sent over there—crude, ill-considered, or 
not really considered at all in this Chamber—it may be sent back 
to us so changed that its author can not recognize it. Then, un- 
der the rules, again, without debate, without the right of amend- 
ment, we will be called upon to vote for or against its passage. 

Mr. Chairman. if such outrageous proceedings afford any evi- 
dence that the Speaker is concerned about the maintenance of the 
prerogatives of the House of Representatives, I wish somebody 
would point it out to me. I know it is contended that all the 
powers exercised by the Speaker and the Committee on Rules are 
conferred by the House and that the House may withdraw these 
powers at pleasure. But, Mr. i . my purpose at this time 
is to point out the fact that the Speaker has so exercised these 
powers as to quiet any suspicion that he is in the least concerned 
about the prestige and dignity of the House of Representatives. 

I suppose the gentleman from New York, in his reference to the 
protest of the Speaker against the undue assumption of authority 
on the part of the Senate, referred to a protest uttered by the 

resent Speaker, when he was chairman of the Appropriations 

mmittee, against arbitrary changes in the House appropriation 
bills by the Senate. On that occasion, I think, it was the pre- 
rogatives of the House Appropriation Committee and not the pre- 
rogatives of the House of Representatives he was defending. It 
was a conflict between Senate and House committees and con- 
ferees, and the Speaker was justly incensed at the arrogant atti- 
tude of the Senate and its representatives in the conference. I 
say I think it was his committee and not the House he was de- 
fending, because in these latter days the chairmen of important 
committees are prone to think that the committee is the whole 
show, and the Members of the House are generally expected to 
share this view. 

For my part, I think that the committees of the House have 
greater power over legislation than can be safely given them. 
Also, Iam of the 3 that one of the most potent causes of 
the decadence of the House is the manipulation of committee 
assignments in such a way as to permit committees to secretly 
butcher legislation. 

A bill may be voted up or voted down in a committee room and 
nobody knows who voted for it or who against it. The same bill 
may be introduced at one session after another for a decade and 
be stoned to death in a committee room as often as introduced. 
and nobody can locate the responsibility for the proceeding. The 
more important the bill the more impenetrable the secrecy with 
which it is disposed of. 

The time is at hand when public sentiment will demand public- 
ity of committee proceedings. Why should an important commit- 
tee of this House close its doors when a vote is taken on legislation 
that has been referred to it? If important measures are to be 
pigeonholed by committees the people have a right to know who 
is responsible for it. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
They want the doorsof the committee roomsthrown open. They 
want the window blinds raised. They want the committeemen 
who are responsible for the defeat of important legislation through 
the medium of suppression to just responsibility for their 
conduct. They are tired of h aring that this or that measure can 
not be considered by Congress because the committee has made no 
report on it. LAppisure on the Democratic side.] 

Why is it the House of Representatives tolerates this method of 
doing business? Is it because, by this policy of ee the 
individuals composing this body escape going on the record on 
measures concerning which public opinion is divided? A recent 
victim of this ‘policy was the eight-hour bill. How many Mem- 
bers on this floor are ready to rise in their places and state their 

ition on this measure? A more notable case is the bill amend- 
ing the interstate-commerce law so as to give the commission 
plenary powers over freight rates. 

This bill has been before Congress at almost every session for a 
decade. Why has it not been acted upon? The reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have pointed out to Congress 
the fact that a decision of the Supreme Court took away from it, 
just after its formation, powers which were supposed to be vested 
in it at the time it was created. 

The necessity for its amendment has been urged by the news- 
papers, by commercial bodies in the cities, and by shippers in the 
country. 

Poll this House and ask the individuals who sit here whether 
they favor its amendment, and an overwhelming majority will 
say yes. The same is true with the Senate. 

Is it not remarkable that a measure so popular on the floor of 
both Houses should be introduced session after session and yet 


not find its way on the statute books? Prt opi on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Who is it that is trifling with the rights of the peo- 
pee this matter? What potent influence is it that for a decade 

prevented this bill from escaping the four walls of the com- 
mittee room? The le desire its enactment. Therefore, if the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce desire to rapre- 
sent public opinion and perform the will of the people, a favor- 
able report would be forthcoming. The greatrailroad trusts are 
opposed toit. Are we to attribute the persistent refusal of the 
committee to act on this bill to their influence? 

Mr. Chairman, what could be more significant of the vassalage 
of the membership of this body than a mere recital of the history 
of bills which have been dealt with in this scandalous way? 

And now, Mr. Chairman, as to the cause of the lamentable con- 
dition of things. Is the fact that certain committees have been 
so organized as to insure the burial of certain kinds of legislation 
in the committee rooms to be attributed to mere accident? Ipro- 
pound this question because manifest obvious facts suggest it. 

Mr. Chairman, the committees of this House determine the 
course of legislation. They have the power of life and death over 
legislation. They can insure the passage of needful and whole- 
some legislation or they can prevent it. Therefore. when the 
Speaker appoints the committees of the House and names their 
chairmen, he then and there settles the fate of legislation, all of 
which must run the gantlet of the committees before it reaches 
the Calendar. Therefore, in the last analysis the Speaker must 
be held accountable. 

Mr. Chairman, we owe it not only to our constituents but to 
ourselves to fasten the responsibility somewhere, and not to rest 
content until the committees of this House are compelled to con- 
sider and 5 5 upon measures of importance instead of seeretly 
strangling them. One of the most exasperating features of our 
parliamentary dictatorship begins by the suppression of the 
Tights of the individual, and in order to bridle the body collec- 
tively, makes of the committee rooms so many morgues in which 
repose session after session measures which could they be brought 
upon this floor and presented upon their merits would meet with 
almost unanimous support. [Applause on the Democratic mgt | 

And, Mr. Chairman, while [am on this subject I desire to 
attention to another respect in which the conduct of the Speaker 
in the appointment of the committees seems to me remarkable. 

It is a delicate matter to deal with, but, sir, it is notorious that 
in the assignment of Democrats to places on House committees a 
deliberate purpose to 8 minority in certain committee 
rooms and on this floor been shown. Minority Members 
whose home environment prevents them from being stalwart de- 
fenders of icular tenets of the faith of their party have been 
placed on the committees which deal with the political questions 
concerning which they are handica . The weakest and not 
the strongest representatives of certain cardinal party doctrines 
have been chosen to represent the minority on committees to 
which bills involving party differences must be referred, each be- 
ing assigned to the particular committee where the handicap tells 
most severely. 

Is it merely accidental that committees are thus organized? Sir, 
it is notorious that by this course. when important measures in- 
yolving party questions have been under consideration, frequently 
the minority has been almost without representation on commit- 
tees, and when bills have been reported to the House from com- 
mittees thus constituted, the majority and minority of committees 
have appeared in solid phalanx supporting cardinal Republican 
doctrines. Sr, I denounce this abuse of power as derogatory to 
the dignity of the House, destructive of fair parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and disgraceful to the party responsible for it. ip 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman. inasmuch as it was the discussion of this subject 
by the gentleman from New York that prompted these remarks, 
I desire, in conclusion, to direct especial attention to his assertion 
that the judiciary has largely extended its powers to the great 
benefit of the country. I think I quote him accurately, or at least 
give the substance of his remarks on that subject. 

Such a statement emanating from such a source is amazing. 
It would seem to indicate that the gentleman from New York sees 
nothing that is amiss and everything that is good in the extension 
of the infiuence, jurisdiction, and power of the Federal courts. 
The stealthy and persistent extension of the power of Federal 
courts is a menace to free government. 

The manner in which the appointments of Federal judges and 
sometimes justices of the Supreme Court is influenced is not cal- 
culated to inspire confidence. I believe that latterly the courts, 
and especially the Federal courts, have fe t authorized to sub- 
stitute their views for the views of legislatures as to the pro- 
priety of legislation. I know that the Federal courts are con- 
tinually enlarging their iurisdiction and taking upon them- 
selves new powers. It to a Federal judge that we owe 
the invention of government by injunction. It is to the justices 
now composing the Supreme Court of the United States that we 
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owe the discovery that a tax on incomes is unconstitutional. It 
is to the Federal courts that we are indebted for the emasculation 
of the interstate-commerce law. Hardly a month goes by with- 
out some Federal judge discovering constitutional objection to 
statutes intended to control corporate wealth and protect the peo- 
ple from wrong. 


The re ty with which legislation, State and Federal, of 
this kind been invalidated, and the utter failure of the courts 
to punish offenders against the few statutes that have survived 
the ordeal of the microscopic search for constitutional defects, 
has resulted in the general belief that the corporations are law 
proof that to control or regulate them is impossible—that the 
pains and penalties of criminal laws are for the poor and not for 
the rich lawbreakers, and that courts of justice are ordained, pub- 
lic prosecutors employed, and prisons built for the purpose of pre- 
serving order in lowly places, while the captains of finance may 
snap their fingers at statutes and prisons. Those who toil must 
obey the law, to the end that the masses may thrive and prosper, 
because when the peace is disturbed the stock market is affected. 
but those who reap the lion’s share of the harvest by unlawful 
means are beyond the reach of the lawmakers, 

Mr. Chairman, the source from which our judges and justices 
are drawn is responsible alike for the debasement of the courts 
and for their usurpations. It accounts for their zeal in the en- 
forcement of statutes helpful to the corporations, their compla- 
cency when statutes for the control of corporations are publicly 
violated by corporation managers. Notoriously, Mr. Chairman, 
a place on the pay roll of a trust is almost an indispensable step 
in the direction of a place on the bench. - 

The President appoints the Federal judges. He may place upon 
the bench the solicitors and ex-solicitors of corporations, or jur- 
ists unbiased and uninfluenced by corporation environment. 

When a Federal judge is to be appointed the President receives 
a great deal of advice. Who are his chief advisers? The plain 
people do not flock to the White House to impress upon the Presi- 

ent the importance of the duty he is about to exercise. The mil- 
lions who carry on the business of the country have no special 
representative at the elbow of the appointing power. But the 
handful of men who have exploited a continent in speculative en- 
terprises have representatives and ‘‘a pull.“ The general solicit- 
ors of the t rai are on hand, The money kings are 
not silent. 6 trust magnates and their solicitors and lobbyists 
are all in evidence. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation in all its details is familiar to the 
President. When the appointment is made he knows that he has 
placed on the bench either a partisan of the trusts, whose aversion 
to legislation aiming at the restrictions of the privileges and pow- 
ers of 4 Seren will color his administration of justice, or a 
lawyer whose environments have been more wholesome. He 
may appoint judges and prosecutors from the pay roll of corpora- 
tions or he may make appointments from circles less subject to 
influence. He may take the advice of the general solicitors of 
the great railroad trusts or shun the counsel of corporation man- 
agers. He may place on the bench men known to be great law- 
yers, without the prejudices sure to result from the vicious envi- 
ronments of corporation directors’ rooms, or he may yield to the 
advice of the corporation directors. 

Mr. Chairman, which course has been pursued in this matter? 
Is it not true that corporation talent is being placed in control of 
the courts? Iam informed that in the District of Columbia the 
judiciary is composed very largely of ex-solicitors of railroad cor- 

rations. Who secured their a pcre Who expects that 
they will be entirely impartial and unprejudiced in administering 
their offices? 

The same end is accomplished in some of the States by the in- 
terference of hired managers of politics. Ichallenge the attention 
of this House and the le to the fact that in every State in 
the Union an e e Lobby seeks and in a large number of 
States exercises control over nominating conventions, These 
lobbyists, for respectability’s sake called lawyers, are at work as- 
siduously the year around laying the pipes for the control of pri- 
maries, caucuses, and conventions. P 

The result is the triumph of their favorites everywhere and con- 
tinually. In Republican States they ally themselves with the 
Republicans, seek places on the Republican committees, and are 
the very best of Republicans. In Democratic States they are 
Democrats. Everywhere they are the enemies of good govern- 
ment. Is it an assault upon the judiciary to say that these 
men and their employers, in combination with other great cor- 
porate interests, control in large degree the appointment of Fed- 
eral judges, just as the nomination of the judiciary of States is 

large measure controlled by corporation influences? If it is, 
make the most of it, 

Mr. Chairman, the decadence of the House of Representatives 
is only one of a number of evidences that commercialism is de- 
stroying the Republic, and no student of parliamentary proceed- 


ingsin this Capitol during the past decade can entertain the shadow 
of a hope that better things will come as long as the Republican 
party holds power. If the House is to be reinstated as the proud 
orum of a free representative 8 reflecting in its delib- 
erations the public sentiment of the country and holding, by virtue 
of its loyalty to the masses and its good works, primacy in the 
affairs of the Republic, Democrats, and not Republicans, will 
achieve its rehabilitation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


President Roosevelt and the Working Classes. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. LIVERNASH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE IJOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 4, 1904. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1330) making appro- 
8 for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1905, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LIVERNASH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A day has come when perhaps I should bear 
witness to a conclusion reluctantly reached—that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is out of sympathy with the working classes of our coun- 
try—that as to them, at least, the tendency of our state is from 
democracy, from liberty. 

The want of sympathy engaging my anxiety appears to afflict 
the three branches of the Republic; and to deal with all of them, 
even generally, would require more time than the limits of the 
debate permit. Accordingly, my words this afternoon shall be 
restrained to consideration of some of the direct operations of the 
Executive on the millons at the bottom. 

To speak of the relations of the Government with men and 
women of humble station seems in me peculiarly a duty; for my 
presence in this body is due to professed willingness to observe 
and report on matters of state importantly concerning the welfare 
of the toilers, and therefore the welfare of all America. Iamasto 
them and their friends likea warder ona tower, of whom is asked, 
“ Watchman, what of the night?” 

It would be pleasant to feel the Executive Department of the 
United States to be bravely and cordially for the plain people and 
adverse to such aristocratic tendencies and such distinctions 
among citizens as are in opposition to the best principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Federal Constitution; but 
how can one feel so, sir, who does not mistake for Executive 
drift or influence his own generous desires—who does not largely 
misunderstand the spirit of the present régime? 

. observation, pursued with kindly motive and a sense 
of the difficulties surrounding men in great stations, obliges me 
to regard the President as lacking the clearness of vision to see 
the true interests of the masses and wanting the depth to know 
the philosophy of democracy and the large mission of America, or 
as willing to fall short of perceived duty rather than risk the loss 
of office. Certainly, his Administration discriminates against the 
citizenship of some of the lowly; gives much negative and some 
positive protection to predatory capital in its raids on the indus- 
trious members of the nation; casts the weight of its authority, 
so far as needful to hold the political support of their most pow- 
erful foes, against labor unions; and WA variety of usurpations— 
some original, more accepted as an inheritance from earlier Ad- 
ministrations—promotes the rise of that absolutism which in 
every age has discouraged the progress of the multitude. 

Executive discrimination against the citizenship of some of the 
lowly may be illustrated by facts serving to show, also, a danger- 
ous form of absolutism. 

On the 3ist of January, 1902, Mr. Roosevelt, as President, is- 
sued an order running as follows: 

All officers and employees of the United States, of every description, sery- 
ing in or under any of the Executive Departments, and whether so serving in 
or out of Washington, are hereby forbidden either directly or indirectly, in- 
dividually or through associations, to solicit an increase of pay or to influence 
or attempt to influence in their own interest any other legislation whatever, 
VVV 
missal from the Government service. . AE AS fi 

This order assumes that there may be at the pleasure of the 
President more than one type of citizenship, and it arbitrarily 
divides our people into two classes—citizens who may directly 
and indirectly influence legislation in their own interest, and 
citizens who may not either directly or indirectly do so as indi- 
viduals or in union; citizens who may of their free will appear 
before committees of Congress, and citizens who may not ap 
without permission of the Executive; citizens who may of their 
unrestricted volition petition Congress for the redress of griev- 
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ances, and citizens who may petition only when and as the Exec- 
utive consents. 

The point of view of the President in this regard can not fail 
to arouse regret and some measure of alarm, I think, among re- 
flecting men who yalue the Constitution as a palladium of 
democracy. When, sir, did the American people delegate to 
their President the right to bar an employee of the Government 
from asking an increase of pay of that branch of the state charged 
with control of the purse? When did they invest him with 
authority to stifle expression of will by the subordinate workers 
for the Republic concerning legislation affecting them apart from 
ey When did they empower him to limit the availability of 

e Legislative Department of the United States to any citizen, 
whether working for the Government or in private life? 

Here is the solemn language of the Constitution: 

ko n w * * * abrid e f om of 
E eaa e aan Ea 
redress of grievances. 

How, sir, did the President gain the power to abridge that 
freedom of speech and petition which the nation thus jealously 
removed beyond the touch of Congress? How did he acquire the 
prerogative to recast these great provisions of our organic law, 
and by a few strokes of his pen divest the Army and Navy, the 
postal employees, the sa tba artisans, the ury clerks, 
and all the other men and women serving under him of rights 
wrung from y after thousands of years of struggle along 
a way wet with blood and tears? 

This order, Mr. Chairman, has fallen upon the weak. I have 
been unable to find examples of the application of it to persons 
of power in the service of the Government; but, unhappily, in- 
stances are not wanting in which it has been given despotic 
swing against dependent classes. The use of it in the case of the 
letter carriers of the Fifth Congressional district of California 
will illustrate my meaning. 

Mr. Engene Loud was for long a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He came from the district I have mentioned, and 
in this assembly held the chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. In that chairmanship he won the 
fayor of the McKinley Administration and the good will of the 
present President, but ultimately lost the friendship of many of 
the plain people from whom he had sprung and by whom he had 
been invested with authority. The might of his great office 
seemed to sustain a policy of prodigality toward the giant cor- 
porations transporting the mails by land and sea, the while he 
stood stubbornly against all legislation designed to enlarge the 
niggardly wages of our letter carriers—stood like a frowning crag 
on which waves break in vain. 

In the autumn election of 1902 Mr. Loud was denied a commission 
longer to hold a seat in Congress. His defeat was crushing, in a 
district heavily Republican. It produced consternation in Wash- 
ington, and perhaps anger in the White House, The dismissal of 
so strong a figure from the public service was promptly attributed 
to active vengeance of injured letter carriers—vengeance exer- 
cised in the use of the right of free speech and the privilege of the 
elective franchise. 

What followed? 

On avowal of suspicion that postal employees had violated the 
Executive order of January 31, 1902, by seeking to influence leg- 
islation in their interest through helping to retire from Congress 
a man regarded by them as hostile to their wishes, the Executive 
Department of the Government directed that an inquisition be 
held at San Francisco. 

About the middle of February, 1903, Mr. Fred Wanamaker, a 
civil-service examiner, arrived in San Francisco to conduct the 
inquisition. I quote a statement made there by him the day be- 
fore he began the taking of testimony: 

Iam here under instructions from the Civil Service Commission, and at 
this time I can say no more than that a portion of the official work mapped 
out for me in this city is an investigation into the charge that, by reason of 
their activity in the Loud campaign, certain local letter carriers have vio- 
lated the President's order of January 31, 1902, which forbids any Govern- 
ment employee from seeking to infiuence legislation in his favor, excepting 
through the head of his department. Iam not vested with judicial authority, 
and my labor will end when I shall have reported the facts as I find them. 

Mr. Wanamaker established himself in a convenient room, and 
carrier after carrier employed in the Fifth Congressional district 
of California was called into his presence, placed upon oath to 
tell the truth, sworn to hold secret the proceedings in the star 
chamber, and questioned closely about the political campaign re- 
sulting in the overthrow of Mr. Loud, the questions and answers 
being taken down by a stenographer in the service of the Govern- 
ment. 

I read some of the questions thus put to carriers: 

Are you a member of the local branch of the Letter Carriers’ Association? 

How long have you been a member? 

Are youare r attendant at the meetings of this association? 

Did vou meet President Keller of the Letter Carriers’ Association during 
his visit to this city last fall? 

How many times were you in hiscompany? 


How long did he remain in your ci 

During the time that you were in Mr. Keller's company did he discuss Mr. 
Lond or his campaign? 
What was his attitude in reference to Mr. Loud? 
Did you approach people on your route while on or off duty— 


Mark the words off duty!“ 


while on or off duty, asking them to vote against Mr. Loud? 
ee people ed you on your route concerning Mr. Loud, what reply 
you make? 

Do you think the letter carriers’ salary question figured materially in the 
causes which led to the defeat of Mr. Loud? i 

How much effect did it haye? 

What ussion took place at meetings of your association in regard to 
the Congressional fight in the Fifth district? 

Were you present at a meeting of your association at which Mr. Hughes 
made a motion that Mr. Wynn be elected an honorary member? 

Mr. Wynn was the candidate running against Mr. Loud. 

Who introduced Mr. Wynn at that meeting? 

What did Mr. Wynn say? 

What two carriers in your opinion were most prominent in the fight 
against Mr. Loud? 


ra blog Be a yonr Statina cree N or otherwise in regard to the candidacy 

Did you oppose him? 

Some of these questions should a to all just persons as an 
invasion of sacred rights of citizenship. Consider such as sought 
disclosure of exchanges of opinions in peaceable meetings of the 
letter-carriers’ union or San Francisco branch of their ‘National 


Association; and think of the dan usly extreme claim of au- 
thority implied in the last two of the questions. Why, sir, with 
a citizen who is not basely insincere, to force disclosure of his per- 
sonal attitude ‘in regard to the candidacy ” of a man is to lay 
bare his ballot, if he cast one; and surely the President can have 
no constitutional power to go so far. 

Even had these questions been put upon a ground qnite apart 
from the Executive order of January 31, 1902—even they been 
asked exclusively in pursuance of civil-service rules against offen- 
sive partisanship, some of them would remain clear invasions of 
primary rights. 

Lam not insensible of the duty of the Chief Executive to dismiss 
unworthy subordinates, nor of the 1 of inquiry designed 
to uncover that sort of unworth which leads many officeholders 
so to use their official infiuence as to coerce or to corrupt the citi- 
zenship of others; but there is a wide distinction between the duty 
to dismiss unworthy subordinates and the claim of power to dis- 
miss subordinates for exercising constitutional rights and privi- 
leges, and there is nothing in common between the use of o in 
coercing or debauching citizenship and the exercise while in 
office of the right of free speech, free assembly, free elective fran- 
chise. And doubtless, sir, in the case of the letter carriers nobody 
supposed that anything of lawlessness had been shown, anything 
of coercion, anything of corruption, either in the use of official posi- 
tions or otherwise. The Executive could not for a moment have 
entertained the shadow of a suspicion in that direction. 

It is interesting to recall, in this regard, the temperate words of 
an order signed by Mr. John R. Procter, as president of the Civil 
Service Commission, and by official authority given circulation 
among the letter carriers of the country prior to the elections of 
1902. I quote: 

ndividual inte: means con- 
aemned ‘Ottceholders are nether diatranchised nor for biddan the exercise 
0 en bu e: are no 
C DION AET TEE, DY AA a eee 

I am sorry to have to suspect that the Wanamaker inquisition 
was intended to rebuke the letter carriers for daring to o 
the reelection of an Administration favorite,and through the re- 
buke to discourage spread of that sort of civil liberty which the 
carriers had exercised. At all events, no similar inquisition was 
attempted in California in the case of civil-service employees of 


the Government whose activity in the 1902 political campaign had 
counted for the Administration; and certainly it would be easy to 
guilty of gross 


name such oa eg ier and to prove some of them 
neglect of official duty while engaged in political work of distinctly 
questionable character. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that President Roosevelt's Adminis- 
tration gives much negative and some positive protection to 
predatory capital in its raids on the industrious members of the 
nation. 

I like these words from Ruskin's Crown of Wild Olives: ” 

Money is now exactly what mountain pro: tori lic roads 
were in old times. The barons fought for then: fairly; 8 and 

est got them; then fortified them, and made every one who passed 
below pay toll. Well, capital now is 8 what crags were then. Men 
fight tariy (we will, at 3 so much, though it is more than we ought) 
for their money; but, once having got it, the fortified millionaire can make 
8 who passes below pay toll to his million, and build another tower 
of his money castle. And I can tell you, the poor its by the roadside 
suffer now quite as much from the bag baron as ever they did i Sree the crag 


It seems to me, sir, that Mr. Roosevelt is not enough sympa- 
thetic with the masses to give that protection against the “ bag 
barons” which the laws of the country, were he vigorous in his 
enforcement of them, would afford. 
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Next to the 
organic law of our nation is that which thus ordains as to the 
President: He shall take care that the laws be faithfully execu- 


ble, perhaps the weightiest of the 


ted.” Story did not exaggerate when he said of the end for 
which this provision was made: 

Depa: accompli. * 
Be een e FFC if. may, Kut thie pur 
worthless for offense or defense; for the redress of vances or the protec- 
tion of rights; for the happiness, or good order, or the safety of the people. 

It would not be difficult to find in the Administrations of the 
last twenty years numerous instances of omission to executelaws 
of this land intended to protect the poor and the moderately rich 
from aggressions of the immensely rich; but I shall content my- 
self with the most important example—the failure to enforce the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

For years before the enactment of that law, in 1900. the Ameri- 
can people had been conscious of the rise of formidable combina- 

-tions of predatory capital, dangerous to the common welfare in 
that they were promotive of inequitable distribution of wealth, 
tended to corrupt the public service, and sought to destroy that 
equality of opportunity for which, mainly, the Republic was 
founded. The act was responsive to the popular will that these 
combinations be put down. 

It is not certain that the statute is sufficient for killing every 
form of trust abuse constitutionally remediable by the Federal 
Government (and I am for thorough and cautious investigation 
before more repressive legislation is attempted. lest in reaching 
combinations injurious to the public interest we harm combina- 
tions advantageous to the nation), but it has large value if en- 


forced. 
“If enforced!” Sir, how mortifying to the self-respect of 
America must be contemplation of the history of the fourteen 
ears since that statute was delivered to the Chief Executive to 
applied under the im ive mandate He shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed!“ Within that period we 
have had one Democratic and three Republican Presidents; and 
within that period, while the Sherman Act has been almost wholly 
unapplied. the most commanding fact in our national life, ex- 
ceptin a the war with Spain, has been the spread of the evil 
these Presi ents were charged to use that law to destroy. 
The present President (for it is of him I have undertaken to 
— with particularity) can not absolve himself from blame by 
ting th Ey actions prosecuted since his accession to office. 
The most notable proceeding, the Merger Case,“ was rooted in 
the initiative of the governors and attorneys-general of several 
States. and for the greater part the others are inconsequential 
when considered relatively with the unmolested Steel Trust, Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, and similarly gigantic combinations. With what 
scorn would the world regard a general who, with treason flour- 
ishing under his eyes, should point to a score of court-martialed 
ar jat Boa (most of them never possessed of much power to harm) 
as hisexcuse for confessed failure to arrest a thousand swaggering 
traitors intent on grave disaster to a hundred sleeping regimen 
While President Roosevelt has been proceeding against a hand- 
fal of minor trusts, so secure have robber capitalists believed 
themselves that they have openly used a self-dishonored Eastern 
State within easy ride of the White House as a nest in which to 
breed criminal c iracies against the welfare of the masses, 
thence sending f 


on missions of pillage and ruin scores of 
co: tions in comparison with which the bandit barons of the 
dark ages were but clumsy spoilsmen. 

Let us not be told of immediate anxiety to prosecute the mo- 
nopoly trusts. Iam stungto shame of country by the insincerities 
wherewith announcements of Administration purposes are sicklied 
over. 

Anxiety to prosecute! 3 

Were we not told a year ago that vigorous execution of the 
laws against trusts was prevented by want of money for employ- 
ment of agents for gathering and lawyers for presenting the es- 
sential evidence of guilt? And did we not vote half a million 
dollars for use by President Roosevelt's Attorney-General? And 
after a year of abundant funds are we not told by Mr. Knox that 
he has expended scarcely any of them, though the number and 
daring of American trusts are the amazement of the world? Ah, 
sir! and worse yet, did not the Attorney-General formally ask of 
this Con relief from the liberality with which we had taken 
it outof his power to blame the Legislative branch of the Repub- 
lic for Executive neglect? I quote from his latest annual report 
tə this body: Me 
a) ee Rave fed the mam of $30.00 to os cxpeuded Gader the direction of tae 
88 to conduct proceedings and — t under the 


trust and interstate-commerce laws. 
8 highly important that this tion should be 


It has appropria: 
made available for the enforcement of the laws of the United States 
22 poea alting to public lands, postal crimes and offenses, 


ts? | ment’s Naval Gun Factory or growth of 


Where, sir, is the present anxiety of which we hear so much? 
I confess to humiliation as an American at the spectacle pre- 
sented by the President. He can not be rescued by words. 12 0 
him act: let him obey the Constitution. 

Even if the failure to enforce the Sherman Act were in itself a 
venial fault viewed apart from the Constitution, the violation of 
the constitutional command would invest that failure with solemn 
seriousness; but it is not trifling in itself. The Sherman Act is 
on principle the most important statute enacted since the close of 
the reconstruction period following the Civil War. Its office is to 
discourage the growth of an aristocracy of wealth tending to de- 
spoil the nation of the kernel of liberty while leaving us the shell. 
Permit the money lords so to combine, so to operate, in con- 
spiracy, as that they shall hold in almost untrammeled control the 
interstate and foreign trade of the United States, and the growing 
financial absolutism will steadily diminish the value of our polit- 
ical democracy. That civil liberty which coexists with money 
despotism can hear eager hammers forging, link on link, the fet- 
ters of industrial slavery. 

The spirit of favor for 3 combinations of capital which 
seems a vital quality of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration may be 
indicated by a narrative of recent events affecting alarge body of 
mechanics. 

The Naval Gun Factory, conducted by the Federal Government, 
is situated in Washington, and gives employment to about 2,500 
men. The manufacture of the armament of war ships in this 
country. apart from such as goes on in the Naval Gun Factory, 
is virtually confined to two private plants—that of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and that of the Midvale Steel Company. In sup- 
port of the statement I cite Capt. Edwin C. Pendleton, superin- 
tendent of the Naval Gun Factory. 

Permit me, sir, to read from the last annual report of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance to the Secretary of the Navy, in 
order to show the congestion at our Gun Factory: 

The most matter before the Bureau at the present and one 


which is a subject of much concern, is the question of completing the arma- 
ments for vessels now under construction by the uired. 


urpose, 
few private esta ments in this country which are in condition to under» 
take work of the class 98 
A aape) toolsat the Naval Gun Factory have been in almost constant 
i day and night during the year,and two, and often three, 
its ot men have been employed onall the most im ntwork. Notwith- 
standing this fact, no work has yet been begun on batteries of 12 impor- 


tant vessels, all but two of w are now in of construction, the 
contracts for several of them ha been let for several months, the vessels 
ranging from 2 to 46 per cent 


completion. It 5 ea Rs much time 
to manufacture the armament of a 8 as to buiſd the 


and, therefore, work on the armament should be commenced when the ship 
is begun. Unfortunately, existing conditions at the Naval Gun Factory bave 
not permitted such a course to be followed fora number of years past. 


With the extensive naval programme on which the United States 
has happily entered, the President has been brought face to face 
with this question: Shall I favor enlargement of the Govern- 
e Bethlehem and Mid- 


ship hersel<, 


vale plants?“ 

Let us inquire, sir, how he should have answered the question, 
and then let us see how he has answered it. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment the financial side 
of the matter, these words of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
are entitled to careful thought: 


When the Government gives out a number of gunsand mounts to be made 
by contract it loses control of the situation so far as their completion is con- 
cerned. Private establishments can not give exclusive preference to Govern- 
ment work, whereas at the Government shops, if the armament of any par- 
ticular vessel is behind, the whole resources of the establishment can bə 
turned upon it. A reverses may overtake the best and sound- 
est private esta ent through no fault of its own, especially in this day 
of mergers and 2 they are more liable to suffer from strikes than 
are Government establishments. 

The u is not averse to ing ont a portion of its work to vate 

but believes that the major portion of it should be dune by the Goy- 
ernment inits own in order that it may exercise full control and super- 
vision of the work and because it can doit in a more satisfactory manner 
than anyone els, and, above all, because it is deemed advisable for the Gov- 
ernment to be in a position to control, to a great extent, the manufacture of 
its naval ordnance. 


But the financial side of the matter is equally interesting. 
The manufacture of ordnance,” we are told by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance in his last annual report to the Secretary of 
the Navy, “is a special industry, requiring a very complete and 
expensive plant which is not useful for other purposes.” And he 
further says: 

It may be ey ag 18 no 3 1 mp Lahn mash penty ex- 
9 can recover the Soen e ares 9 ot 8 
so that if the Government goes outside of its own shops to procure the arma- 
ment for its new ships it must be prepared to pay the cost of such plant as is 
necessary for its production. 

But, it may be asked, how does the cost of armament manufac- 
tured in the Naval Gun Factory compare with the cost of arma- 


ment manufactured in private establishments? The Chief of the 
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Dames of scene sxpsiin Ja: the SAO Seeks 2h inate 


the situation ), the Bureau recently exe- 
warez orl htt (of conga 7 aonb or Hg fe 
ADO 10 7 toh ee and. Revere 5 


piaco th the Bureau was ob FC 
rope 
on dolara, nants than the work cont be p pean cea sanoen 


Factory. It remains to be 775 whether aging from is 
— — oal Bureau fears are chat 3 — oa past e os wih 

The superintendent of the Naval Gun Factory is authority for 
the statement that to fill present orders for armament for our 
Navy the full capacity of the Government factory and private 
American plants, as now stand, will be required for some 


years, without hope of completing work with due celerity or of | lo 


meeting new demands. 

It follows that there should be enlargement of the equipment | nance 
of the Naval Gun socal fos if we are to be spared the experience 
of having the Bethlehem and Midvale plants expand, with the 
United States paying every dollar of the cost of the enlargement 
without owning a hammer or a belt, and then paying grotesquely 
extravagant sums for 585 3 of on pimay owned estab- 
lishments set up at the „Why.“ asks 
ee Pendleton, should we poy Gas: iain companies to 

increase their plants, when the Government can do the work 30 
or 40 per cent cheaper than contractors exact? Why should we 
pay the interest, insurance, and d tion on their plants and 
then not own or control them?“ v. indeed? 

Clearly, sir, the Administration should have answered in favor 
of enlarging the Naval Gun Factory. But has it? 

Here is the summary way in which Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of the Navy has overruled subordinates and thrown Administra- 
tion fayor toward Bethlehem and Midvale, the quotation being 
15 5 Mr. beset s latest annual report to the Chief Executive: 


as much time to manufacture the armament of a 
8 as Pact the \vensel: but work upon the batteries of 12 important 
scot au See ‘or, or under construc’ yet been 
begun. The Naval Gun Fa has been working to its full capacity, 
employing 700 = occasionally successive of men and k 
its princi ls in almost constan Sea re ce eae 
guns of the 


Congress 
ty of the delivery of the 
. — A tho gun factory, the delivery of the Tast Sinek guna for thea 


T Tho Department, tn Ave e 


y necessary to 
seek such aid reget 9 by the Uaitet 8 er gun 
Watervliet; and, as a last resort, to contract, as far as it may be found 
8 to Sith priva ie establishments cx ae E eae te of this 
a. Itis tor expedient the pa g Symon À 
mounts, and the Sieh can be daft. in * pos or in part, 
— — t resorting to all three measures 


can be pro 
enlargement of the plant at Bt the Washington Navy- 


By contracting, “as far as it may be found prudent so to do, 
with private establishments,” namely, the great non-union plants 
at Bethlehem and Midvale, the Administration feels it can avoid 


enlargement of the Se saeiman conducted, money-saving Govern- W 


ment factory, Whose existence is our only protection against the 
* concerns now trading shamelessly on the necessities of 

e coun 

I ask you, sir, is not this confession of owal vo contemplate? | © 
controlling Bethlehem and Midvale sorrowful to contem pan 
And who in this House, familiar with the efforts of the 
Gun Factory mechanics to have Congress enlarge the 8 
ment plant, as we all know it ought to be enlarged, is not aware 
that the failure of those efforts has been due to the influence of 
the knowledge that the Administration frowns them down? 

Mr. Chairman, the artisans employed in the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory could, if they would, add an im nt chapter to the story 
of Administration favor for non-union Bethlehem and Midvale. 
I shall tell so much of it as is now within the knowledge of many 
members of this assembly. 

The Gun Factory mechanics are among the most skilled work- 
men in the world. My colleague from California (Mr. Wynn), 
himself an expert machinist. testifying before a committee con- 
sidering these men, declared them to be masters of their trades, 

. higher order than he had observed in any 
other y of American metal-workers; and his conclusion in 
the opinions of numerous 


ut these valuable mechanics are not adequately paid for their 
labor, and they have been seeking a moderate increase of wage. 


ting to find that before they could, without risk of 
1 the Government service. present to a committee 
of this House their reasons for wishing the law so changed as to 
poreus sae Genres ere , they were obliged to obtain from the 
xecutive an expression of consent, releasing them from the 
remarkable order of January 31, 1902. It is further disappointing 
to find that, having obtained written permission to exercise their 
constitutional right to freedom of speech and petition, and having 
obtained a hearing before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
they encountered an insurmountable barrier raised by the Admin- 
eee letter of the Secretary of the Navy recommending that 
„CF of the mechanics be not passed by 


mgress. 
The workmen asked that Congress pass a bill providing as fol- 


WS: 

That the per diem mechanical of the Naval Gun Factory. Ord- 
t, Washington, D eee e v per 

diem as is paid Der diem mochatics in the other Departments ot vern- 

men 


On February 19, 1904, a committee of the Gun Factory emplo 
received Executive permission to a before pamela 
Con in support of this change of law. On March 14, 1904, 
the Secretary of the 1 55 signed a letter quoting the workmen's j 
bill and commenting thus: 

eem i to state that the standard 

pi ghn. E aa en tego merana wo any 

pared with those em- 


in os annon com 
soki at 72 — navy- — on the Atlantic 


The existing law as to wages of mechanics in the service of the 
Government requires that pay shall be fixed by comparison with 
the compensation given persons 5 e work in airi atro estab- 
lishments in the immediate vicinity; ing with- 
out manufacturing Let wee pine 8 on hee vate kesrin À 
mitting the contemplated com wages of the pa 
Factory artisans have been 3 eee to the average obtaining 
in five near-by cities, without any regard to relative cost of living 
or relative skill. 


It is indisputable that the cost of living in Washington is con- 


Fre. | Siderably higher than the cost of Teg e in any of the cities with 


which comparison is made za the Executive officers now deter- 
maining waget, and it is gene admitted that a higher degree 
of skill is required in the Nav Naval ¢ un Factory than i i the private 
. of the five cities taken as the basis of the ae 


of the Navy turning 


his 5 aaron that elementary principle of 5 
which holds that wages should be in pro on to standards of 
living, and therefore should be measured by purchasing power of 


money rather than by averaging diems Of great districts with- 


rivato out ees of standards of living and cost of conformance 


Slay or dase Executive favor for wealth and neglect of the 
rights of workers may be further illustrated by the experience of 
our seamen in their struggle to obtain enforcement of the laws 
habitually violated by the great American steamship corporations 
engaged in trans-Pacific trade with the Orient. 

The Chinese-exclusion statutes of the United States prohibit the 
coming into and the residing within the United States of all 
Chinese persons and persons of Chinese descent except officials, 
teachers, students, merchants, or travelers for curiosity or 
pleasure, subject to the proviso that laborers lawfully within 
our jurisdiction may come and go under certain regulations and 
that laborers may cross our territory in the course of journeys to 
or from other countries. 

That only these expressly exempted classes are free from the 
prohibition of immigration to our territory has been clearly an- 
nounced by the American Judiciary. I refer inquirers to the case 
of Ah Fawn, 57 Federal Reporter, page 591, and the case of Lee Ah 
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Yin v. The United States, 116 Federal Reporter, page 614. The 
situation was tersely stated thus by the Attorney-General, in 1898: 

law is that all Chinese persons ma 
one Parag JJ that only those may mater 
who are expressly allowed. 

Now, sir, seamen are not among the exempted classes—are not 
of those who are expressly allowed“ by treaty or by statute to 
come within our dominions. I know of no one who has ever 
claimed that they are. And yet, sir, the Executive treats them 
as though expressly exempted, as though expressly allowed,” 
being 5 jee to this oaea Aad Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 

y, and, in pursuing it, heedless of 8 of the Seamen's 
nion of the Pacific, that the President take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.“ 

The steamship corporations whose vessels. being of American 
register, ply between our Pacific seaboard and ports of the Far 
East, carry Chinese seamen exclusively—in stokeholds, in galleys, 
in saloons, on deck. They do this because the Chinese work for 
about one-half the pay asked by American seamen. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the words of Bluntschli, Ships are to 
be regarded as floating sections of the land to which they nation- 
ally belong, and whose flag they are entitled to carry,“ and no 
Chinese n can have a right of residence aboard an American 
ship who has not or can not gain such right on American soil. 

A vessel at sea,” rules the United States Supreme Court, in 
Wilson v. McNamee (102 U. S., 234), is considered as a part 
of the territory to which it belongs when at home,” thus - 
ing the principle announced and applied in Crapo v. Kelly 
(83 U. S., 430), from the report whereof I quote this interesting 
reference: 


in 1862, M 
were removed from a British pirate vessel by Commodore Wilkes of the San 


been yeng eed which she demanded 
ms should be replaced and returned 


on a p. This was done, and they were y placed on 
board a British vessel in or near the har were not 
British sub, for the 


Puason that they had boon torn from Reich re and the sanctity of DiMA 

ani e sanc 0 i 
Soil as represented by @ British ship violated. Citizenship eNe had 
no influence upon the question. 

When the Secretary of State suffers an American consul in an 
Asiatic port to ship Chinese persons as seamen aboard a vessel 
carrying our flag, he is countenancing a violation of law, unless 
the persons signing as seamen are of the exempted classes per- 
mitted by treaty and statutes to come within our dominions; and 
when such seamen are aboard an American ship they are as much 
subject to arrest under our exclusion laws as though they were 
in the city of Washington. 

They are not aboard the ship as passengers claiming a right to 
be there as persons privileged by treaty and statutes to be within 
our jurisdiction. vessel’s documents frankly place them out- 
side such claim. They are aboard, not as exempted immigrants, 
but as non-immigrant laborers, as seamen plying their calling 
under our flag. 

Any other view would drive us to the position that Chinese 
when seamen are not within the prohibitions of the exclusion laws 


or 


while pursuing their calling; and if they are not it follows that 
they have the rights of seamen under our navigation laws. 
Among the rights of seamen under the maritime laws as they 


stand to-day is the right to come ashore in our ports and to quit 
work there—a right exercised by seamen in changing from over- 
sea to coastwise trade, at pleasure, in shifting from salt water to 
lakes and rivers, in moving from San Francisco to Boston, and 
from Seattle to the Great Lakes. 

Consciousness that to indulge Chinese seamen in the rights of 
seamen would make our exclusion system of little value must, 
I think, be taken as the mitigating 
those two District Judges who, having held the exclusion statutes 
inapplicable to Chinese seamen, and yet feeling the need of treat- 
ing thom as not entitled to exemption from the prohibitory policy 
of those statutes, blandly usurped the functions of Congress and 
the Executive by making a law to fit the danger, finding none at 
hand quite to their liking, I refer to the case of Jam, 101 Fed- 
eral Reporter, page 989, and the case of Ah Kee, 22 Federal 


Reporter. page 519—cases whose ruling principle has happily been | the’ 


discountenanced by the Circuit Court of Appeals, ninth circuit, in 
the case of Lee Ah Yin, already cited. 

If the Chinese-exclusion statutes were enforced. the employ- 
ment now held by Chinamen aboard our trans-Pacific liners 
would be given to Caucasians; and the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific—an. organization of practically all seafaring men of 
America 5 the greatest of oceans—has resolutely sought 
to obtain such Executive action as would help to rescue the Pacific 
from the yellow race. But the infiuence of the powerful steam- 
ship corporations governs: the laws are not enforced. 

Indeed, far from obtaining Executive action against the direct 


lanation of the course of | state 


shipping of Chinese seamen in ports of Asia, our own seamen 
have been denied the aid of the President in preventing transship- 
ment in San Francisco of a crew of Chinamen brought thither 
from Hongkong by the Pacific Mail Company to man its great 

ip Korea on her maiden voyage across the Pacific—an 
abuse so palpably contrary to law that I fancy the eminent attor- 
ney to whom was delegated the task of writing the Department 
of Justice opinion in support of the Pacific Mail Company’s pro- 
cedure must feel painful consciousness of the worth of independ- 
ence whenever he reflects on that opinion—an opinion resting on 
minor authorities announcing an unsound principle and setting 
up judge-made law as a against it, and ignoring earlier 
and sound decisions and a later and higher authority. 

I am one of those, sir, who despair that the law will be enforced 
by the President so long as the Department of Justice may find in 
disputation a weapon for use against that poor and humble class 
of Americans—our neglected seamen; and so I have sought, and 
shall go on seeking, to obtain such amendment of our statutory 
law as that nonexecution can no more take refuge in sophistry. 
Meanwhile, however, these great words solemnly accuse: ‘‘He 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is with very deep regret that, yielding to 
observation, I have abandoned an early impression ranking Mr. 
Roosevelt among the friends of labor unions. However it may 
have been with him before he became a subject on whom the 
forces of wealth and privilege found itim t steadily to play, 
and whatever may be the sympathies at the core of his nature, I 
must conclude that his influence to-day countsagainst the unions, 

Let me now, sir, submit some facts illustrative of the unfriend- 
liness of influence I believe I see and feel in general. 

Dissatisfied with a readjustment of their wages and with the 
refusal of their superior to receive a committee of their number 
commissioned to petition for relief, the machinists employed in 
the United States Arsenal at Rock Island sent a representative 
to Washington early in 1898 to plead with President McKinley 
and the Secretary of War for justice. Nearly all of the machin- 
ists—and the representative sent to the capital was of them—were 
members of a labor union. 

Partial relief was ted the men, but soon after the comple- 
tion of his mission their representative was dismissed from the 
Government service without opportunity to show cause why he 
should not be discharged. This union machinist had been long a 
workman in the arsenal, and had never received a reprimand. 

Against this intolerant treatment of their fellow-craftsman the 
machinists employed in the arsenal made protest, and a pn 
for his reinstatement was by them forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment, where it accomplished nothing. 

After Mr. Roosevelt had become President, the injustice visited 
upon the agent of the union machinists, believed by them to have 
been in rebuke of their unionism, was brought to his attention by 
Mr. James O'Connell, president of the International Association 
of Machinists, and Mr. E. C. Berry, representing the machinists 
at the Rock Island Arsenal. 

President Roosevelt has taken no action in the matter, though 
many months have elapsed since a written statement of the case 
was laid before him. 

I now quote from a memorial presented to President Roosevelt 
by Messrs. O’Connell and Baker, as to the sequel of the dismissal 
of the agent of the union machinists: 


him that they were a committee of 5 that he had no au- 


2. 
The machinists were on strike about two mon when the following set- 
Be ae Cor n dent of th e 

. James O'Connell, president of the ional Association of Machin- 
ists, Mr. W. H. Schillinger, representing the machinists of the Rock Island 
Arsenal, accompanied by Con men Prince, of Illinois, and Lane, of Iowa, 
called upon the Secretary of War, and Assistant Secretary, Mr. Meikle: john, 
and after hearing the complaints in behalf of the machinists on strike. —.— 
Alger issued an order to the effect that in future the commandant at 
the arsenal should receive committees for the purpose of presenting any 
grievances on the part of the workmen, and if it was not in the wer of the 
commandant to adjust the grievances complained of, the ma should be 
referred to the Secretary of War for final adjustment. 


Then follows this very significant statement: 

It was further agreed that all machinists en in the strike should be 
reinstated without any discrimination because of any part they might have 
taken in the strike, and if there was not sufficient employment at the time 
to reinstate all the machinists, those not reinstated should ave the first oppor- 
tentiy af réturning to work before new machinists were employed. 

With this understanding, the strike was declared off. 

Union workmen familiar with the practices of union-haters will 
find the narrative of subsequent happenings a familiar story. It 
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is told in detail in the memorial presented to the President. Here 
it is in outline: 

Chapter L—Machinists who had been on strike informed that slackness of 
work forbids immediate reemployment of the full force. Part of the old 
force given work, and other men to remove their tools from the 


Arsenal. 
Chapter I (time, about a month later).—Half of the reemplo: force dis- 
T for 5 for dearth of work. yoa 

Chapter III (time, the period since that of the preceding chapter).—The 
union men among the remnant of the reemployed force dismissed one by one. 

Chapter IV (time, same as that of Chapter ITT).—M: not engaged 
in the Arsenal during the strike given employment, the old guard being re- 
fused work meanwhile though repeatedly applying. 

When the blacklist had made itself felt for a long time and be- 
yond doubt, the union machinists appealed to the President. They 
sent to Washington Mr. E. G. Berry, editor of the Tri-City Union- 
ist, and their press committee, in a communication addressed to 
him some months ago, said: 

When yon, Mr. Editor, as e e of the Tri-City Labor 
and the blacklisted, went to Washington to lay the grievances of the ma- 
chinists before President Roosevelt, what was the reply he made when you 
stated the object of your interview? Why, he dramatically brought his 
strenuous fist down on his desk, and said: I will not allow union ini 
to be blacklisted or discriminated against at Rock Island Arsenal!“ 

At the time of Mr. Berry’s visit to Washin 
sented to the President the memorial from whi 
It contained this charge, among others: 

The commandant was never asked to recognize organized labor, but he 
has recognized it by discriminating against it. $ 

And its concluding paragraphs were as follows: 


there was pre- 
I have quoted. 


instated in 


accordance with the promise made by the former of War, Mr. 
Alger, namely: That all inists should be reinsta wi t any dis- 
crimination before new were employed. 


We request further that an order be issued setting forth that the machin- 
ists employed at Rock Island have a perfect right to join the International 
Association of Machinists if they desire to do so, and that their membership 
in said association shall not bea er to their employment at the arsenal. 

We still further Tenues that the names of the machinists who were en- 

ed in the strike and former employees at the Rock Island Arsenal be placed 
t upon the list of eligible applicants for employment, so that they shall 
receive the first call when an of force is necessary at the arsenal. 

Attached to the memorial were numerous affidavits of machin- 
ists establishing the averments made in it, and this important 
paper bore not only the signature of theimmediate representative 
of the Rock Island workmen but that of Mr. O’Connell, one of 
the most intelligent and responsible labor leaders in the world, 
and then, as now. president of the International Association of 


Machinists and third vice-president of the American Federation | posed 


of Labor. 
The memorial was submitted to President Roosevelt many 
months ago, and many months have passed since the ‘‘ strenuous 
fist ° descended forcefully; but, sir, the blacklist against union 
machinists is still bitterly applied at the Rock Island Arsenal, and 
the intolerant union-breaker in command there continues to en- 
joy Administration favor. Let the working people of this country 
consider well, 

Important, though this Rock Island case no doubt must be re- 
garded as a symptom of coldness (if nothing worse) toward the 
unions, it is much less significant, I think, Son the Miller case, 
of which we have heard so much uninformed discussion. 


It is not my to take up the facts in the Miller case, but 
only the ent’s statement of the leading principle he ap- 
plied to them. 


In his letter of July 14, 1903, to Mr. George B. Cortelyon, the 
President expressed this leading principle. The text of that letter 


follows: 5 . 
YSTER Bay, N. T., July 14, 1903. 
My DEAR Mn. CORTELYOU: 


In connection with my letter of I call attention to this judgment 
and ad i i Sc anthracite e in its — he me of 


any way discriminated against on account of membership or non- 
— berets -f and t there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against or interference with any employee who is not a member of 
my labor organization by members of such organization,” 


herti approved of this award and 5 Dr oer Commission 
appointed by me, which itself included a mem of a labor union. This 
mmission was dealing with labor organizations working for vate 


employers. It is, of course, mere elementary decency to tall 
Government departments shall be handled in —— — with the principle 
thus clearly and fearlessly announced. 
Please furnish a copy of this letter both to Mr. Palmer and to the Civil 
Service Commission for their guidance, 
Yours sincerely, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Hon. Geo. B. CORTELYOU. 

In the first 3 I wish to have it distinctly understood 
that I regard the ruling made by the President in the Miller case 
as legally sound and therefore as a performance of Executive 
duty, the case of Miller exclusively concerning service in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Mycriticism should be taken as attach- 
ing, not to the ruling, but to the spirit of the letter announcing 
it and the going beyond the Miller case and beyond Executive 

duty by expression of approval of the open shop” in private life. 


The President’s observation that the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission itself included a member of a labor union” enter- 
tains me; for it seems like the holding up of an admonitory fore- 
finger to silence possible complaint from union workmen. Had 


Mr. Roosevelt's purpose been to choose a member of a labor 
union sufficiently cold in his unionism to be of little or no value 
to the unions in any critical hour, he could not easily have chosen 
better than he did when he gave the unions a representative on 
his Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. It seems to me the Presi- 
dent might at least spare us needless references to that appoint- 
ment. 

Indeed, his uent reminders of his action concerning the 
great coal strike in general must be more or less wearisome to 
thoughtful friends of the unions; for, after all, his course in pro- 
posing arbitration was only such as any President would have 
taken in so grave acrisis as confronted the nation in 1902; and it 
is by no means certain that his Commission, while granting the 

iking miners a moderate raise of pay, did not by its attitude 
toward unionism as unionism inflict grave and long-lasting injury 
to Organized Labor as a whole. It would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Carrol] D. Wright, astute and effective foe of the 
working people, does not in his heart believe the influence of the 
Anthracite Strike Commission, of which he was the most 
active member, to be counting heavily against labor unions day 
after day and destined to go on counting against them long after 
Mr. Roosevelt shall have ceased to be President. 

I have said that the spirit of the letter to Mr. Cortelyon deserves 
criticism. It recalls to me Matthew Arnold’s comment on some 
of Frederic Harrison’s strictures on culture.“ Of what use is 
culture? Mr. Harrison had asked. Why,” said Arnold, it is 
of use because, in wes of the fierce exasperation which 
breathes, or, rather, I may say, hisses through the whole produc- 
tion in which Mr. Frederic Harrison asks the question, it reminds 
us that the perfection of human nature is sweetness and light.” 
The letter tacks the tone that one might reasonably expect 
from a person deeply, or even superficially, eee ot the 
welfare of labor unions. It has somewhat of “ fierce 
tion.” It does not hiss,” perhaps, but surely it has in it nothi 
of calming gentleness. Its announcement of the ‘‘open shop’ 
rule as to ee employ seems to spring from a mood of intol- 
erance of all who disfavor that rule as to private employ. The 
impatience snapping in the words mere elementary decency” 
strikingly resembles the impatience of a mind not 3 
eee eee 
chance to lay the upon it. it easy to imagine Mr. 

Baer writing just such words; I can not Ls, oy any heart beat- 
ing with anxious friendship for Organized Labor approving them. 

ut my criticism is not confined to the spirit of the letter. The 
paragraph quoted by the President from the report of the Com- 
mission, and his comment upon that paragraph as it relates to 
private employment, can not well escape the censure of friends of 
a ee h is a clear: declar: 

e quoted paragraph is a clear-cut ation for the “open 
shop „J private life. Being binding on the coal barons, by pro- 
viding that “no person be refused employment or in any 
way ¢ iminated against on account of * * * nonmember- 
ship in any labor organization“ it enables the employers to silence 

from employees against the open shop;“ and being bind- 
ing on the union miners it prevents them, as individuals or col- 
lectively, from moving against nonunionism, by strike or boycott, 
for it requires that there shall be no discrimination against 
* * any employee who is not a member of any labor organ- 
ization by members of such organiza z 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of this analysis I ask the nnion 
workmen of our country to consider the President's clear under- 
standing that the quoted paragraph dealt with private industry. 
This Commission,“ he wrote, was dealing with labor organ- 
izations working for privute employers.’ And I ask them, 
further, to reflect on these far-reaching words: “I heartily ap- 
proved of this award and judgment by the Commission.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Commission, sir, declares ‘‘clearly and fear- 
lessly“ for the open shop” in a private industry wherein pluto- 
crats have been struggling for years to prevent improvement of 
the standard of living among their workmen, and this by import- 
ing non-union pauper labor from the Old World and frowning 
upon unionism; and then, sir, the President siezes his ready pen 
and writes across this dangerous declaration for the ‘‘open shop,” 
“I heartily a of this award and judgment! 

Verily, ‘‘ It is not the great that are wise. 

Before speaking of the injury dong to Organized Labor by the 
President's endorsement of the open shop ” principle as applied 
to private employment, I shall explain my reasons for ing 
that principle as strongly contrary to the welfare of the nation. 

Individual discontent, sympathetic contact of misery with mis- 
ery, and consequent combination of the downtrodden in resistance 
of oppression, together with friction-stimulated development of 
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ethical conceptions of du 
amended life that the absolute slavery long prevalent in every 


among the upper classes, have so 


land has almost vanished from the earth and degrees of 
religious, political, and industrial liberty are possesssed by the 
lowly of all nations. Everywhere there remains, however, a 
tendency of the rich, the privileged, to take more than their share 
of the fruits of labor, to shirk burden-bearing, to treat the poor 


as serfs. 
But, sir, resistance of that tendency must not flag. Asit gains 
er the world goes backward; as it declines we approach the 
ideal. 5 in its true sense, its fine sense, requires 
steadfast rebellion against movements reducing man to be as a 
machine content with the fuel that keeps him in motion; move- 
ments ignoring that the sweetness and light of the few must be 
imperfect until the raw and unkindled masses of humanity are 
touched with sweetness and light;’? movements which isolate 
t classes from wholesome food, good raiment, comfortable 
Satter, sunshine and leisure, the best thought, the best art, the 
soundest ind: dence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the labor unions give organized resistance 
of such inequity of burden-bearing, of distribution of wealth and 
leisure, as tends to industrial servitude of the workers, as tends to 
deprive the workers as a class of rest, property, enlightenment. 

or a hundred workmen to form a union to bargain collectively 
with a powerful employer is much the same as for a hundred 
wagtails to flock together in protection against a sparrowhawk. 
A single wagtail is qae at the mercy of a hawk: a tock of them 
can oblige to abstention from invasion of their interests. And in 
these days of tremendous corporations, for one workman to bar- 
gain alone with his powerful employer would be to show a fond- 
ness for getting into industrial slavery. 

The wiser course is for him to combine with his fellows and for 
the group to bargain with the employer as in ancient times vil- 
lagers bargained with the representative of a 5 goy- 
ern their territory: the nts were wont to receive the vogt 
with flowers in one hand and arms in the other, and if he meant 
fairly, they gave him the flowers, and if did not, they fought. 

Justification of the ized resistance now advocated is not 
killed by the reminder that we have civil government ordained to 
* establish justice, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of li No civil government can ade- 
quately protect the weak the strong in every relation of 
life or in many relations of life. 

Civil government can do much, and with us it was intended to 
doa deal more than its pous administrators are permit- 
ting it to do; but even at the many things important to the 

of the people, important to the of the lowly, 
Farik to the promotion of freedom, must be done without 
direct action of the state, though under cover of government. 
Besides, there is matter for reflection in this observation on the 
people of Florence in the decline of their once noble example of 
vigorous municipal life: “By too much trusting to government 
they have ceased to trust to themselves.” 

I am aware, sir, that many persons of respectable ability and 
benevolent ition continue to believe in the unchecked law 
of supply and as in the law of gravitation, and to believe 
that government should as much conform to the one as to the 
other: but my study of their ts, while leaving me respect 
for their motive. drives me to dissent from their conclusions, 

As Ricardo says, In the natural advance of society the wages 
of labor will have a to fall, as far as they are regulated 
by supply and demand:“ and no argument seems needed to estab- 
lish that concern for civilization requires earnest and intelligent 
opposition to tendencies toward poverty among the masses—ten- 
dencies making from sweetness and light. When the de- 
cays, as it always does in the lapse of time,“ James Lane Allen 
reminds us. whence shall come regeneration if not from below? 
It is the plain, people who are the eternal breeding- grounds of 


curity e maintenance of con tracts, the credit and 
well-being of the State.” 

Thus trades unionism—a world movement for betterment of the 
toilers—has set its . the unchecked operation of that 
law of supply and di whose normal effect is to drive down- 
ward the wages of labor. In the last analysis the labor union 
exists as a check upon that law, as an institution designed to bring 
into play a higher law—essential justice between employer and 
workman, 

And that it really is for human welfare that the labosr union 


shall limit the law of supply and demand in its relation to wages 
3 3 ops at the saena eee 
ing in bringing a A commencement t regular 

peor of the laborers in the profits derived from their 

bor, every tendency to which * * * it is so important to 
encourage, since to it we have chiefly to look for any radical im- 
3 in the social and economical relations between labor 
and ca Xiz 

Aa unions affect the law of supply and demand is suffi- 
ciently suggested in this paragraph from Ely’s Labor Movement 
in America; 

The labor organizations enable the laborer to withhold his commodi 


tempora: from the market and to wait for more sa di 
— — le for him to secure when he is ob! eran 


ly and the 40. 


relation than would otherwise be possible 5 — — the su 
exercise ə supply in the 


mand for labor, and also to an influence upon 
future market. 

Trades-unionism, Mr. Chairman, believes with Ruskin when he 
says: 

The lawful basis of wealth is that a man who works should be paid the fair 
yalue of his work, and that if he does not choose to it to-day, he should 
have se pars — . and spend e ee us an — ous man 
wor an * a possession accu- 
8 wea ot wealth 25 nden A has absolute right. * 

The idle m who will not work and the wasteful person who lays noth- 
ing 0 at the end of the same time will be doubly DOr ee 
an duatints in moral habit—and he will then naturally covet the mone: 
which the other has saved. And if he is then allowed to attack theother and 
rob him of his well-earned wealth, there is no more any motive for saving or 
ay reward for good conduct, and all eee pe dissolved or exists 
only in systems of ened Therefore the necessity of social life is the 
clearness of national conscience in enforcing the law—that he should keep 
who has justly earned, 

But it also believes with him when he adds: 

Work must always be, and captains of k mustal be; „„ 
beg you to 8 there 2 wide aitarence 9 being captains 
governors of work and taking the profits of it. It does not f because 
you are a general of an army that you are to take all the treasure or land it 
wins (if it fight for treasure or land); neither because you are king of a 
nation, that you are to consume all the profits of the nation's work. 

But, say the friends of the law of supply and demand. the unions 
place themselves outside the sympathy of Government, notwith- 
standing these professions, for their war weapons for enforci 
their opinions of what is equitable in industry violate rights of 
property and personal liberty which the State is bound by its or- 
ganic law to guard. They point to the strike, the boycott, the 
practices of pickets. —_ 

I have considered this matter of constitutional law, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a memorandum recently submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in support of the so-called *‘ anti-injunction 
bill.” I quote from that memorandum: ‘ 


L 


in America since the Civil War no man can be ob! to work 
will for any other man. Seamen seem, by S 
ag thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, but other persons are within 
scope. 
IL 


liberty to quit working for that other whenever he pleases. Th. f è 
tracts may in cases make lia — but equity: can not 
compel specific ‘ormance calling for involuntary servitude, 


III. 


An employer finding his workman unwilling to serve on what such 
ployer regards as reasonable terms is at liberty to dismiss him uncondition- 
ally, 1 dismissal may mean to the workman and his family complete 
9 hag a ers may act together to the end of obliging their work: 
accept a ed is k as the condition of continued employment; 
and all the employers in an ustry may by agreement cease employing as 
pet ee ae RONGO So = 6 such employers. 

ples o! is ment are of common application throughou' 
United States. They have never been questioned. hans 


Iv. 
Emplo: have no higher rights than their workmen. 4 
man, Ending his 8 to hire on what such workman 8 
as reasonable terms, is at liberty to quit unconditionally, conseg nences 


q y 
to the yer may be ruinous; and two workmen may ac ee cos 
end of obliging their employer to refrain from a threatened cut of wages or 
to grant a desired increase as the condition of continued service: and ail the 
workmen „5FFFFCCCC COANA Wor: as a means of per- 


sua employers to accept agreeable to such wor n. 
V. 


As incidental to the right of free speech, an emp 


interest to have wages of workmen in an industry Eto bis 


„ belii 
uced or not 
may plead with another employer to take the same view if that other em- 
ployer be willing to listen; and all the employers in an industry may, in ex- 
ercise of om of and freedom of assembly, meet occasionally or 
Bf pork nem Stas tots Saint ee Pe a T 

8 e point o a 
the Constitution of the United States. = F 
VI. 
With equality before the law. it follows from the foregoing statement that 
kman, believing itto his interest to have wagesin dustry maintained 
or increased, ey feme with another workman to take the same view if that 


will as to even to the tof becoming & political party 
the ental les of the Federal Gavermment. 


—— 


VII. 


No man who has not contracted so to do an be obliged to sell his property 
toany other man, nor to buy property of any other man, nor to continue 
selling property to any other man, nor to continue buying property of any 
other man. 


Farmers who have wheat to sell may, in resistance of what they conceive 
to be unfair methods of a grain buyer. agree not to sell to him; and, on the 
same principle, buyers who are dissatisfied with the goods or the ions or 
the practices of a seller may a: to refrain from trading with The 
right of the farmer is not limi by the possible ruin of the grain buyer, 
ne the right of the buyer in the second case by the possible losses of the 
seller. 

è IX 


That which a man has a right to do he hasa right to announce to one or 
two or all the world that he contemplates doing. 

Thus the lockout, the blacklist, and the announcement of the 
conditions on which either may come into existence or be avoided 
are within the primary constitutional rights of 1 as well 
as persuasion to engage in lockout or to use the blacklist; and thus 
the corresponding strike, boycott, and announcement of the con- 
ditions on which either may come into existence or be avoided 
are within the primary constitutional rights of workmen, as well 
as picketing—all of these things, of course, subject to the duty 
resting on every member of society to refrain from violence ex- 
cept in self-defense. 

garding labor unions as essential in this age to the preserva- 
tion of political democracy and development of industrial democ- 
racy, Mr. Chairman, and believing them to be (except in osca- 
sional excesses, the consequence of misinformation, certain to 
disappear in the flux of experience) strictly within the spirit and 
the letter of our constitutions, both State and Federal, it can not 
be wondered, sir, that I view with much anxiety every weaken- 
ing of them, whether by their own mistakes or by the hostility 
(conscious or otherwise) of men or Government. 

Thus, sir, while I am di to wreathe the rod of criticism 
with roses, I can not in justice to my deep convictions refrain 
from saying that in casting the weight of his great office—and 
quite needlessly—in favor of the open shop ” in private employ- 
ment, the President has done a grave to human society—a 
harm he should hasten to mitigate. 

If all American workmen were non-unionists, the masses would 
be sunk in shallows and in miseries; ” if enough of them were 
non-unionists to enable oppressors of the poor to impose in certain 
industries slavish conditions on workmen, pro tanto our national 
life would be intolerable: if none of them were non-unionists, Col- 
lective Bargaining would lift all toilers to higher levels in propor- 
tion as they perceived—and they are perceiving—with Lecky that 
In the long run all who are en upon an industry must be 
supported out of its profits,“ an t the working classes should 
coe from seeking proximate benefits at the cost of ultimate 

isaster. à 

So, sir, an aim of the workers should be to make all toilers 
members of labor unions, and an aim of our nation should be to 
make the unions increasingly enlightened; and as an aim of the 
workers should be to make all toilers members of labor unions, 
they should exercise all peaceful means to discourage employers 
from promoting non- unionism and to bring non-union men to feel 
that perseverence in non-unionism should and will operate to their 
disadvantage financially and socially. 

Society opposes acts and tendencies of which it disapproves by 
pursuing the persons oe forthem. Some offenders it de- 
prives of life, some of li , some of property, some of reputa- 
tion, some of employment, some of common sympathy. In cer- 
tain fields it operates exclusively through its government; in 
others it operates exclusively outside of its government. In the 
matter I am discussing, sir, workmen are but exercising a law 
essential to human progress and underlying the government of 
every nation when they proceed upon this policy: That all who 
endanger unionism, whether hirers or the hired, should be peace- 
ably discriminated against by those whom they endanger. 

The union shop” is the end toward which workingmen should 
struggle. The“ open shop.“ save where it may justly be regarded 
as an entering w for unionism, should be fought by persua- 
sion where persuasion is enough, by the strike and the boycott 
where persuasion is not enough. Every inch gained by the“ open 
shop’’ is that much lost to unionism. Every blow struck for the 
„open shop' leaves a dent in unionism. 

Chairman, the President's strong indorsement of the“ open- 
shop’’ policy imposed upon a host of miners by his Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission is being used from sea to sea by the foes 
of the labor unions in an “‘ open-shop’’ crusade against unionism. 
It has made him, whether he meant them weal or woe, the most 
harmful of Americans so far as labor unions are concerned. 

Sir, of the numerous grave usurpations e izing the pres- 
ent Administra‘ion—Cuba, the Philippines, Panama, pensions, 
and the like—I shall not speak in detail, though they fill me with 
alarm. They should be made the subject of extended discussion 
in this House and thoughout the country. 
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It is as Washington has said: 


It is important that the habits of thinking ina free country should 
inspire cantion in those intrusted with its administration to confine them- 
selves within their respective constitutional spheres, advoiding in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in 
oao; and thus to create, whatever tne form of government, a reàl despot- 


lf, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be, in an lar, wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way whic e Constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by usurpation, for though this in one instance may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed, 
The precedent must always over nce in permanent evil any partial or tran- 
sient benefit which the use can at any time yield, 

Executive usurpation, in that it impairs the democratic quali- 
ties of the Republic, counts heavily against the masses, and I 
am convinced, by painstaking investigation, that Mr. Roosevelt 
has much more ignored the restraints of the Federal Constitution 
than did any of his predecessers in the Presidency, though, sir, I 
do not charge, for I do not believe, that in this respect or in any 
respect whatever he has been conscious of a purpose to imperil 
the liberties or to undermine the happiness of the nation over 
whose Government he presides. 

And though, sir, as a nation we are fallen into tolerance of 
Federal Government beyond the letter and in violation of the 
spirit of that safeguard of democracy, the Constitution of our 
country, I do not fear the tolerance will so long continue that 
the democratic character of America will be permanently im- 
paired, If I did, it must be because of distrust of our theory 
and form of government; and though conscious of that slowness 
of mu'titudes to perceive, to understand, to act with enlighten- 
ment, in some conditions, which is its inherent weakness, I have 
an unfaltering faith in democracy as an eternal current, here 
cheny sweeping forward, there doubling on itself, yet always— 
like the stream which after a thousand windings pours its flood 
into the sea—bearing humanity toward the ideal by a law im- 
pressed imperishably on the universe. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. CROMER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, Mazen 15, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13521) making appro- 
riations for the service of the Pos ce Department for the fiscal year end- 

g June 30, 1905, and for other purposes 

Mr. CROMER said: l 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: Itisnot my 
purpose to criticise the members of the Post-Office Committee, nor 
is it my purpose to condemn the Department and the Postmaster- 
General by charging them with fraud and corruption. On the 
other hand, I desire to compliment the members of the Post-Office 
Committee for the splendid bill and the excellent report which 
they have brought into this House. It shows much thought and 
study; itis more concise than any bill that has been presented to the 
House by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads since 
I have been a Member of Con .I desire also to compliment 
the distinguished chairman of this committee for his lucid pre- 
sentation of the provisions of this bill in the able speech he made 
when it was called up for consideration, in which he displayed a 
broad knowledge of affairs, which emphasized the wisdom 
of the Speaker in selecting him as chairman of this great com- 
mittee. [Applause.] 

I desire to compliment the Postmaster-General and his able as- 
sistants for the thorough and effective investigation which they 
haye made of the Post-Office Department, resulting in bringing 
to justice and punishing those who were guilty of fraud and crime. 
This investigation was brought about, not by a popular clamor 
nor by the demands of the prope nat by the Postmaster-General, 
in the interest of an honest inistration of this great Depart- 
ment of our Government. He voluntarily made this investiga- 
tion as soon as he was convinced that fraud and corruption ex- 
istedin the Department. Is he now to be condemned and doubted 
because, believing in honest government, he voluntarily exposed 
fraud and corruption? Is he to be doubted because of his honesty? 
I congratulate him also upon the splendid and businesslike ad- 
ministration he has given us of the affairs of this great Depart- 
ment of our Government. 

It has not been my disposition since I have been a Member of 
Congress to find fault with or to oppose the reports and actions of 
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committees. I have, with few exceptions, given credit to the 
committees for wisdom and good ju ent in the reports and in 
the bills which they have presented to the House for consideration. 

Two years ago, when the Committee on e and 
Post-Roads presented to this House a measure which provided 
for the payment of the rural letter carriers under a contract sys- 
tem, I, as a member of that committee, united with the rankin 
member of that committee as then constituted [Mr. Swanson] 
in a minority report against this 2 change and opposed the 
proposition upon the floor of the House. That was the most dan- 

rous period, in my judgment, in the life of rural free delivery. 

this recommendation of the Post-Office Committee had pre- 
vailed two years ago, rural free delivery, in my opinion, would 
have been paralyzed so long as that method of employment of 
rural carriers prevailed. 

This danger was averted by such a nearly unanimous expres- 
sion of adverse opinion that a roll call was not even asked on the 
proposition. Nevertheless the effort to subordinate the efficient 
rural free-delivery service to the 5 inefficient and unsat- 
isfactory star-route contract service not seem to have been 
altogether abandoned. I can not entirely favor the bill as now 
presented to this House in so faras it provides for the payment of 
rural free-delivery carriers. I do not think that the committee 
has been sufficiently generous in its provision for the rural car- 
riers, Seven hun and twenty do a year is not sufficient 
to reward them for their service and is not ample to enable them 
to defray the expenses of the business in which they are engaged 
and provide comforts and necessaries for their families. 

I believe the suggestions that have been made by the National 
Letter Carriers’ Association, in providing a graded scale for the 
salaries of rural letter carriers, is more just and equitable than 
the provisions which have been 1 by the Post-Office Com- 
mittee. The National Letter iers’ Association have sug- 
gested that their salaries be upon a graded scale—that for the 
first year the carrier shall receive $600, for the second year $720, 
and for the third and succeeding years $850. This method of 
employment of carriers has been in existence so far as city deliv- 
ery is concerned since 1879, when for the first time the city car- 
riers were classified and their salaries graded according to the ex- 
perience which they had had. It is also in harmony with the 
practice and policy of our Departments in the promotion of clerks 
and officers by reason of experience i ess in office. It 
is evident from the report of the Postmaster-General that the 
salaries of the rural letter carriers are not sufficient to retain 
good men in the service. According to his report 2,879 rural let- 
ter carriers resigned during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, Out of how many? 

Mr. CROMER. It was 19 per cent of the whole number of car- 
riers employed. So far as resi ions are co in the city 
delivery service less than 1 per cent of the carriers resigned in a 
given fiscal year. The most of these rural carriers, in presenting 
their resignations to the Postmaster-General, have set forth the 
fact that it was impossible for them to defray the expenses of 
their business and to provide comforts and necessaries for their 
families and homes upon the meager salary which the Govern- 
ment provided for them. The Postmaster-General also gave us 
the information, in a letter addressed to a Member of the House, 
that during the eight months that have passed in this fiscal year 
3.283 rural carriers have either resigned or declined appointments. 
Wil! you tell me, gentlemen, that these men are ciently re- 
warded for their services when so many of them voluntarily retire 
from the service and assign as the reason for doing so the insuf- 


day. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. CROMER. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell us why 
the committee objects to letting the law remain as it is, and wh 
they have reported this provision in the bill; and I would also 

the gentleman if this amendment as it now reads is not subject 
to the point of order? I would like to have the gentleman answer 
these Sh ager as I know he is competent to do so. 

Mr. CRO . Well, sir, the question that yon have asked 
concerning the committee perhaps had better be directed to a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, I directed it to the distinguished 
chairman reporting this bill, whom you have complimented so 
highly, and he said it was nebulous, Now, youere,I know, 
fair, and I want to with you. I ieve lam with you on 
that point, and I seek information from you. Can you give the 
reasons why the committee wants to change this law? Ihave tried 
to get this information from other sources. 

Mr. CROMER. I can not give you a reason, nor the members 
of this committee a reason why they desire to cut off this ee 
of rural carriers to act as agents for daily ne pers. If thi 
right is denied them the carriers in the district which I have the 
honor to represent will not be benefited much by this proposed 
increase of salary. The carriers in my district easily make from 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars each per year in delivering 
papers to their patrons. This provision of $120 increase of 
and denying them the right to act as agents for newspapers wi 
bring little relief to the rural carriers in my district. 
ississi Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
tleman allow—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. CROMER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Has the gentleman ever looked 
into the question as to whether it would not be better to put the 
rural free-delivery carriers under the contract system? 

Mr. CROMER. I think the Members of this House looked into 
that question two years ago. 

Mr. WILL of Mississippi. Now, of course it may be a 
matter of such exceeding insignificance as to justify the smile 
upon the gentleman’s countenance when it is mentioned, but it 
seems to me that it is absolutely ridiculous to be paying the same 
salary to a man in the new and growing State of Washington, you 
may say, where the roads are new and hardly built, where the 
5 of labor and increase in population causes to 
be paid and large remuneration to be expended for the use of a 
horse, as in some other parts of the Union where the old and set- 
tled conditions would enable le to do the same work with an 

ual degree of profit and the gross expenditure. 

“Mr. CROMER. Well, is the gentleman through making his 
speech? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes: I would not have made 
the speech except that the gentleman, instead of answering my 
question. laughed at me. 

Mr. CROMER. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman for 
5 portion of my time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CROMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Would it help to retain existing provisions 
and make also an increase of salary to $720? 

Mr. CROMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then, let's do that. ’ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROMER. Yes; I well yield. 

Mr. MANN. What is the theory of cutting off the right of the 
carrier to act as agent for daily papers? 

Mr. CRO! I must confess Í do not know. 

Mr. MANN, Whose suggestion was this, does the gentleman 


know? 
Mr. CROMER. Why, it is, I think, the suggestion of General 
W. 


Bristo 

Mr. MANN. That ought to commend it to the House. 

Mr. CROMER. And then it was the suggestion of the Post 
Office Committee in reporting this bill. 

Mr. MANN. The fact that it was the suggestion of General 
Bristow ought to commend it to the House. 

Mr. CRO . Well, I have no criticism, gentlemen, to offer 
against General Bristow. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Iam very sure I have not. I say it ought 
to commend it to the House. 

Mr. CROMER. I think he has been honest in the administra- 
tion of post-office affairs, and I am so well satisfied with the in- 


vestigation that he has made in the Post-Office Department that 
I believe no fraud or corruption yet remains there to be exposed 
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to the people. [Applause.] But, whether this ion came 
from him or not, I am not in favor of it at this time. At least 
until you can fix the official status of these rural letter carriers 
and pay them sufficient salaries, you ought to permit them to 
have eee to act as agents for newspapers. 

Mr. C LES B. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROMER. Les. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. What do you think of the propo- 
sition that comes from the so-called letter-carriers’ association“ 
of fixing their compensation on a graded basis, giving them $600 
the first year, $720 the second year, and $850 the third year and 
thereafter, with fifteen days’ leave of absence every year, and 
coupled with that depriving them of the privilege of acting as 
agent or in any F of the Government as carri 

Mr. CROMER. I had only a few moments ago explained that 
I was in favor of this graded scale, and in favor of enacting into 
law the suggestions that have come from the rural letter carriers 
themselves, but they have not suggested that the $850 for the third 
and succeeding years is a sufficient salary to justify Congress in 
caring off their right to act as agents for newspapers. Can any- 
one tell me why they should be denied this right when the patrons 
of rural free delivery are in favor of their having it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I can answer the gentleman’s 
question. As far as the rural carriers in my own district are con- 
cerned, they have written me letter after letter, stating that it is 
the sentiment almost unanimously that they be deprived of that 
right in consideration of the increase of . Thereis nota 
carrier in my district who does not want to be deprived of it. 

Mr. CROMER. How much salary do they want? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. They desire a graded scale of 
$850, and I do not think it is an exorbitant demand. 

Mr. CROMER. The carriers in the gentleman’s district may 
be willing to have themselves denied the right of acting as agents, 
but in the district which I represent the carriers and people are 
unanimous in their opinion that the carriers should be permitted 
to retain the right to distribute these daily papers. 

Mr. MANN. That shows that in the distri ict represented by 
the gentleman from Indiana they read the daily papers and in the 
district represented by the other tleman from Indiana they 
are satisfied with weekly papers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROMER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Now, will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CROMER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How much time during the day does the carrier 
of rural free delivery take for his duties? 

Mr. CROMER. About seven hours. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the provision in the bill is not lim- 
ited at all to his acting as agent for a daily paper, but prohibits 
the carrier from accepting service of any kind. 

Mr. CROMER. No, sir; the provision in the bill permits the 
carrier to act as the agent of the patrons of the route. The pro- 
vision in this bill gives the carrier the right to be the agent of 
the patron to whom he delivers the mail, but the carriers insist 
on haying the right to act as agents of the publishers of news- 
papers. I can not understand why the Post-Office Committee, or 
the Members of this House, should deny them this right when 
the publishers desire it, when the farmers want it, and when the 

carriers are asking for it, and when the business men do 
not object to it, because the advertisements that are carried in. 
the daily papers are 1 in the hands of the people. 
It was the purpose of rural delivery in its establishment to 
circulate the daily newspapers. The people in the country do not 
correspond so much either about business or about social affairs, 
but they all like to read the news, and they like to get their daily 
papers on the same day that they are published. 

ill you, then, gentlemen, make it more difficult and cause de- 
lay in the delivery of these papers to the people? In many in- 
stances if you cut off the right of the carriers to act as nts 
the daily newspapers will not reach the patrons until the follow- 


es Pg 8 
r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman another question. 

Mr. CROMER. All right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is not the gentleman of the 
opinion that if the carriers are allowed to carry newspapers they 
ought to be compelled by law to carry all newspapers that are 
given them to carry? Is the service of the Government to be put 
in such an attitude that the carrier shall determine what papers 
shall circulate in a given neighborhood? 


Mr. CROMER. y opinion is that the carriers will carry the 
pepe that the people want. 
W. of Mississippi. Ought there not to be a pro- 


ers? | made by the gentleman from Mississippi, but in our 


vision of law compelling them to carry any newspaper, so that it 
will be an impartial service? 

Mr. CRO . Well, Mr. Chairman, these are matters of de- 
tail that I have not studied out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it a matter of detail or is 
it a matter of principle? Suppose we were publishing rival news- 
papers from which a rural free-delivery route started and re- 
turned, and suppose the gentleman from Indiana could afford to 
pay and did pay the rural free-delivery man upon the condition 
that he was not to carry my papers; would not he think that 
would be a bit unjust, and then would not the gentleman think, 
if we are going to that extent, that we ought to go further and 
pee provide that he should carry any paper that was offered 
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Mr. CROMER. Well, there is some force in the . 
of the 
country the carriers act as the agents of all papers and are ready 
and willing to deliver any paper that any patron of the route de- 
mands. I believe that is a matter which will regulate itself. I 
think the carriers will be reasonable upon that proposition and 
will pe to the people the papers that the people read and want 
to rea 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not my friend think that 
the carrier should be rather a receiver of subscriptions than an 
agent? I think I can see where the carrier could turn into a par- 
tisan agent for one paper and refuse to serve two or more. He 
can say: I will be an agent for this paper, but I will not work 
for the other.” Now, if he is made a receiver of subscriptions 
for all of the papers and carries all, then he serves everybody, 
serves them all alike, and will serve them well. 

Mr. CROMER. If that is the notion of the gentleman, he isin 
harmony with this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No, I am not. 

Mr. CROMER. Yes, you are. If the carrier is only to receive 
the subscriptions that are tendered him by the patrons, he has a 
right to do that under this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I would pay him for that. I do 
not want these carriers bothered with these outside matters and 
not be paid for their trouble. I do not want a rural carrier to 
strike a lick for anybody unless he is paid for it, and paid 


well, too. 

Mr. CROMER. I understand. But, Mr. Chairman, my time 
is almost consumed. I desire to make some further suggestions 
concerning this bill. I think the time has come in the history of 
this service when the official status of substitute carriers should 
be established by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CROMER] has expired. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I yield my colleague five minutes more. 

Mr. CROMER. Mr. Chairman, the present method of appoint- 
ing substitute carriers is unsatisfactory. Under this method 
each and every carrier appoints a substitute. These substitutes 
are not qualified by reason of experience for their duties, and if 
they should be called upon to deliver mail one or two days the 
could not do it satisfactorily. And so the service is very muc 
embarrassed and crippled thereby. I believe that this bill should 
provide for the appointment of substitutes from the eligible list, 
as the carriers are appointed—one for every town out of which 
rural free delivery emanates—and if there be more than four or 
five carriers, then additional substitutes as the exigency of the 
case may demand. 

I am not one of those who are ready and willing to criticise 
Government employees because they have associated themselves 
together for mutual benefit. Some Members of Congress take 
delight in criticising letter carriers and postal clerks because per- 
chance they are ambitious and desire to better their condition in 
life and are not satisfied with the salaries paid them by the Gov- 
ernment. I believe that when a man is satisfied with his condi- 
tion—has no desire to better it—he then ceases to grow and ceases 
to be ambitious. Because a man 3 employment from his 
Government is no reason why he should lose his political power 
and cease to be a political unit in the Government. 

So that the criticism that is urged by Members of Congress 
against these organizations of carriers and clerks for their own 
protection and their mutual benefit is not, in my opinion, just. 

In the minds of members of this committee, the only reason 
why the salaries of rural carriers should not be increased is be- 
cause we are facing a large deficit with the ending of the fiscal 
year on June 30,1905. Is it just and right that we should begin 
to economize in a service that is conferring great comfort and 
great benefit upon the farmers of the country? Would it not 
be better to economize in some other department of the Govern- 
ment or in some other branch of this service for that matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 
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Equal Rights to all American Citizens, Abroad and at Home, 
Regardless of Creed. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN EMERICH. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 4, 1904. 

colts Rare iee omit g Ha Taria Tom gn tia at te 
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Mr. EMERICH said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: JJV 
country with a great European power have been distinguished 
mu friendship. 
True, there has seldom or ever arisen the occasion either for 
difference or for the ostentatious display of such friendship. 
the ö between this nation and the Rus- 


purpose ty ier wordstonding to dib this gro; 
verbial — that I am impelled to make these remarks; bu 
ruther to establish our friendship npon a more firm, more Seer 
and more enduring basis, and at the same time to scan the pres- 
ent character of our relations, to see whether the professions of 
friendship for us which Russia makes are entirely consistent with 
her actions toward us, for when a power professes unalterable 
affection for us, it is meet that we examine these professions, 
and if we find that acts do not conform with words, then it is our 
undeniable right to insist upon a of act and word be- 
fore we give.credence to word alone. It is in this spirit, then, 
that I am impelled to support the resolution of the distinguish 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE] which declares it 
gainers auido ice ig gence ap liao pained Mouse of 
it, no matter what his creed, be accorded equal recogni- 
tion in Russia; and the desire that our dignity as a nation be vin- 
dicated; that a large, influential, and desirable class of our peo- 
ple eserved odium and erited 


be relieved of unm stigma, and 
that our internati be based upon firm and equita- 
ble grounds and be marked with mutuality of concession. 


This question has a far deeper significance than is apparent at 
first blush. America boldly pronounces that creedal differences 
have no weight in her national polity. The genius of the coun- 
try consists of all its elemental parts, and a good American, a 
eeta, nora J. ma dant DON of ae 
ligious observan 


‘What unheard-of humiliation is it, ey pcg UL may ine 
letter of credence of citizenship given to our citizens tra 8 
abroad, must be met with F 


pen of. a y friendly power. 
a ie to limit our era 
herself e enjoying unlimited aig for 


We vaunt our might as a world power. 39 our course in 
this instance bear out our boast? 

While I am speaking in no partisan sense, nor am 5 
procure mere partisan advantage, nee par J am not 1 
cast odium upon the administration of our Department of State, 
‘I can not refrain from suggesting that some of the vigor which 
we exert in our dealings with other nations, where mere matters 
of international economics or material questions are involved, ap- 
plied in this instance would probably go far toward the solution 
of the question. 

Russia is our friend because Russia recognizes the value of our 
friendship. 

N atone like individuals, are largely selfish, and for selfish con- 
siderations alone, a from any Sentimental ones, our friend - 
ship is a most valuable asset to the Empire of the Czar, especially 

at the present juncture. 

Is not the present, then, the time to take such action that our 
friendship, besides serving the political purposes of Russia, may 
be of some significance to ourselves? Is not the present, then, the 
time for Russia to demonstate that her friendship for us has some 
other significance than her apparant one of using us to prevent 
interference in her schemes of territorial aggrandizement? 

Sir, I have no purpose to criticise the internal administration of 
the Russian Empire. As long as she keeps within the bounds of 
humanity demanded by present-day, enlightened civilization, that 
is her own affair and not that of the rest of the world. But does 
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she always keep within such bounds? Alas, the horrible and re- 


volting details of the massacre at Kishinef are too fresh in our 


or in some 
even less powerful the world would have loud in 
its denunciations and its demand for a guaranty of the 3 
of such brutalities. But they happened in Russia, in that lan 
with the great navy, with the powerful army, with the 3 
multitudes of people, steeped in ignorance and under the absolute 

of one man, Who could call forth all this latent power 
to resent interference, and the nations of the world, awed by an 
imposing exterior, had no word of protest to utter. 

Does Russia desire our friendship? Then let her earn it. Let 
her open her borders to the uninterrupted access of such of our 
citizens as our Government is willing to vouch for. When she 
limits the use of our in any way she denies the right of 
our Government to issue such passports to all cifizens, and in 
this consists an attempt upon her part to interpret the documents 


by | issued by the United 3 Is not this an unwarranted affront? 


Is this the act of a friendly power? Does this comport with the 
esteem which Russia professes for us? 

Are we a nation of strong men, insisting upon our rights and 
the equal of international courtesies, or are we a set of 
supine weaklings, grateful for 8 sop of concession contemptu- 
ously thrown to us by our ‘Russian friends?”’ 

The reason, of course, for Russia's policy in this respect is per- 
fectly clear. Her action involves the Jewish question within 
her domains. Conscious.asshe is of the fact that her Jewish sub- 
jects are treated with less forbearance than — class of people in 
any other land she knows that if uninterrupted access to her do- 
minions were allowed free Americans of the Jewish faith, that 
they would, being naturally more deeply interested in the matter 
than those of other faiths, be so shocked by the indignities and 
inhumanities practiced upon their Russian brethren that their 
account of them would horrify the world to a degree that even 


ed Russia's immense power—her embattled hosts—would no longer 


act as a deterrent to the enlightened nations of the world in insist- 
ing upon at least human treatment for so considerable a number 
n 57 1 creatures, since the Jews in Russia number about 

But Russia is our friend. The Russian statesmen—the mouth- 
pieces of the Russian are always loud in asserting their 
admiration for our people and our institutions. 

Russia wishes our moral encouragement, at least our neutrality, 
so that other nations shall not interfere with her policies and 80 
that, in time of national disturbances or famine, may be sus- 
tained and fed from the 


resources and teeming har- 
vests of vast and fertile America. 
Very good; but shall America tamely submit to Russian inter- 
pretation of American credentials? Shall America, out of defer- 


There is no use of sm for Russia to ict the initiative in 
correcting thisabuse. Asthe ed gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Harrison] said earlier in the session, in the course of 
SS ee such a thing, contrary as it is to Rus- 
sia 's internal policy, will never happen. 

Russia proclaims herself our friend, and now needs our friend - 

much more acutely than ever before in our history. 

ell, then, let us make it a condition precedent upon our 
friendship that Russia treat us and all of our citizens fairly. 
Let us insist that there be an element of mutuality in our rela- 
tions with each other, 

Sir, I believe that at the present time, if this country, speak- 
ing through its representatives in Congress, were to make this 
fact firmly manifest to the Government of the Czar, that, under 
the present conditions, his Government would, in its desire and 
need for the moral support growing out of our frendship, hearken 
to our protest and grant our demand. 

Such a policy, too, would inevitably, I think, redound to the ad- 
vantage of Russia itself, although her present practices are based 
upon a different theory. 

However, with that Iam not now concerned. My present de- 
sire is to see that there shall be no segregation of any class of 
American citizens, for the purpose of denying it equal rights 
and privileges with any other class, either in this country or any- 
where where American credentials should entitle American citi- 
zens to fair treatment. 

Our right to interpret our own documents is fundamental, and 
we should insist upon it. Not to do so is servile, cowardly, and 
un-American, 
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If we have a mission in the world, it is to assert the equality of 
man, it is to exemplify the glorious precepts which brought us 
into being as a nation, and any retrogression, any with 
our national ideals from peers of policy, any attempt to pervert 
the genius of America, or to lower the standard of Americanism 
is fraught with keen national danger and bodes ill for our future 
liberties. 


een our 1115 


principles bequeathed 

all the nations of the earth, Anf thes or Pepcid = or 
despotic, weak or powerful, while at peace with us and pro- 
fessing friendship for us, respect every American citizen who de- 
serves well of his country and whom his country vouches for, no 
matter his standing, no matter his race, no matter his creed. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES H. DAVIDSON, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24. 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, ane 3 under consideration the bill (H. R. 13521) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June oo, 195, and for other purposes 

Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: In the limited time at my command I can not 
discuss the merits of this proposition as as I would like to 
do. The subject of 5 free- delivery service is one of com- 
manding interest and E 3 pa RE com- 
paratively new proposition, and important use very 
great benefit it confers on a most worthy class of people. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker in 1892 first recommended the 
establishment of this service. In the three or four years follow- 
ing small appropriations were made, but not expended, and the 

system was never given a thorough trial until under President 

cKinley’s first Administration, when a number of routes were 
established and a thorough test made. Since then each annual 
report submitted by the head of the Post-Office Department has 
made special reference to this service, to its development, and to 
the benefits accruing to the people through its establishment. 

Postmaster-General Gary, in first annual report, in speak- 
ing of rural free delivery, used the following language: 


It would be difficult to point to any like expenditure of publie money which 
has been more generously a ree 3 the people or Which has conferred 
* benefits in proportion to ti In every instance 

an increase in thax amount of 


e ter handled. 5 iW ele 
has been tried, thatit should be RAAD DONAT 


Postmaster-General Smith, in referring to this service, said: 


t 
since 1897, the number of ad- 
aff estimated at 


obtained for farm produ: h more direct communication with 
markets and pter information of their state. 
5 7 of miles of country 
cially in the Western tes, hay specifically — 
tain rural free de 8 
Higher educational influences, broader eee eee 
intel ce, and closer daily contact with the great world of activity exten 
mes of heretofore isolated rural communities. 


A 85 1900 the Postmaster-General spoke of rural free delivery as 
ollows: 


5 5 extension of rural free 8 during the pest two 
the most prety significant, and far-reaching feature 
of Bf postal velopment in pecans 


Free deliv Ja rural communities has 3 


burdensome to 


3 even if the eet the returns; and second, ante 8 oo bar- 
of unbalanced expense is not as formidable as was apprehended. 


with eet ues fess carts Spdicata by the experiment as thus far 
tried, rural free delivery is plainly here to sta: 
In 1901 the Postmaster-General, t the service, said: 


The policy of rural free delivery a ject of serious ute. 
Si bas Gamistakably T ty te nites me gip 


eee U 


3 N sg — 36 
e ani 3 me 
the tion for this service ALUA EAE oE Sha GOMIT AaS 
it is thickly enough sottiea to warrant it 
e e 


Five years of experiment in this servico, IA o ron anA experi- 
ence under t organization controlled by the civil-service 
tions gov other 1 of the —— service, have demonstrated that 
1 . advanced in of 25 extension of rural ha 
very an adoption as a crab hg — postal administra’ 
have been sustained. 
In 1900 President . in his message to 


speaking of the ee ore service, used language as follows: 


ge ary 


net cost. 


thet watered aigas agricultural 


Again, in his last annual message, the President says: 


Therural egone asked to the. has been steadily extended. The attention 
of the a of the compensation of the letter 
carriers an- — service, on the new rural 
free-delivery N vo been 


= gE end ovoid 
than inany Bike period in n the Department's history do regard 
5 must be ke — wre in S establishment of mew routes, Yet tba 
extension of system must be continued 


of sound elie. — 8 8 of ee ; yeare ben: 
en a 558 . 
ural free ivery, n in connection with telephone, 
and the trolley, much toward the e 
lite and making it e rendo — attractive. In the immediate past the 
lack of 8 such fac has driven many of the more active and 
. they rebelled 
ee of mental companionship 1 bane prae 
5 FCC 
ery is no a use one o 
causes whi 1 tendency toward urban concen- 
ce tins of Gus NAE tec AFANS CE tea CASET 


These indorsements demonstrate beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion that under Republican rule this service, fraught with so much 
good to the people of the rural communities, has been nurtured 
and cared for until it has become one of our permanent institu- 
tions, against which no political party will ever dare raise a voice. 

This service under the present Administration is being rapidly 
extended. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 8,339 
routes were inspected and 6,653 established 

The total number of routes in operation at that time was 15,119. 
ae tak 1; eee e ee to 22.000. 

six months en une 1 309,428,128 pieces 
of mail were delivered and 48,954,890 pieces of mail collected b 
rural carriers, The value of stamps canceled on mail collected 
by rural carriers during that time amounied to $949,084.37, and 
the pay of the carriers aggregated $4,518,185. 

During the last year 2,879 carriers in the rural mail service re- 


signed, many of them for the reason that it was ble to 
continue in the service at the salary paid by the Government. 
This brings us directly to the question, F 


mail carriers be increased Under the present law the highest 
salary is $600 per year. The committee recommends an increase 
to $720 per year. 

The committee, however, couples with this p: increase 
of salary the condition that the concessions heretofore allowed to 
carriers, except that of doing errands for patrons, shall be pro- 
hibited. While e agreeing to increase the salary at the rate of $10 
niray they propose to forbid the carriers to earn 

acting as agents or distributors for publishers or other busi- 
ness concerns. 

Iam not fully advised as to the earnings of carriers through 
these concessions. I believe, however, that the practice is in- 
jurious and that the privilege is subject to great abuse. The 
salary of the carrier is paid by the General Government, sa au 
service should be rendered in the interest of fhe general 
Any provision, therefore, which permits him to become pren 
cial tative of some particular industry and thereby use 
his position for the advancement of the interests of one as 
others engaged in the same business is not right. Cases have 
been cited where carriers would only solicit subscriptions for 
some one icular per, thereby giving that paper a mo- 
nopoly of his service. ers have acted as the agents of outside 


concerns and solicited orders to be filled by concerns not engaged 
in business in the city or town from whence the route starts, and 
which is in a measure entitled to the patronage of that locality. 
The exception, that of permitting carriers to do errands at the 
request of and for the patrons, is entirely proper. Very often 
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a farmer busily engaged in seeding or in harvesting, and having 
a number of men in his employ, finds that some piece of machin- 


ery needs replacing or some small article must be purchased in 
order to on the work in which he is engaged. It is much 
more convenient and less expensive for him to pay the carrier for 
bringing this article than to send a man with a horse or team to 
town for it, and this service can be rendered without interfering 
with the other and regular duties of the carrier. 

These carriers, however, are entitled to receive a fair and rea- 
sonable compensation for their services. We have been urged to 
favor the plan of classification and a ual increase of salary. 
I do not believe the time has come when such a plan should be 
ina ted. While this service has attained a wondrous growth 
in a brief space of time. yet it is still in its infancy. It is still 
largely experimental. Those who are at the head of the Depart- 
ment and charged with the responsibility of carrying out this 
work will find through experience that many changes are neces- 
sary for the benefit of the service. The carriers, therefore, in my 
judgment, can well afford to wait a more propitious season for 
the perfection of their plan. 

I had the honor to introduce at this session a bill fixing the sal- 
ary of carriers at $750 pr year. This is as low an amount as a 
carrier ought to be asked to accept. Even then I did not have in 
mind the cutting off of any concessions which heretofore have 
enabled carriers to increase their earnings. Under these circum- 
stances I am not certain but what the salary ought to be made at 
least $800 per year. - 

Let me call your attention to some figures compiled from re- 
ports made by carriers with whom I am acquainted and whose 
statements I know are correct. I hold in my hand a statement 
which shows the annual expenditure of three carriers. : 

The first one pa out in one year for horse feed, horseshoeing, 
repairs, and other necessary articles of expense, $245.50. For 
the same purpose the second a ee $229.20, and the third 
carrier, $185.40, The average annual expenditure of each was 


0g. 

This does not include the original investment or the deteriora- 
tion of the same. In my State a carrier can not equip himself for 
this service for less than about $400. He must have two horses, 
at $125 each, making $250; a wagon, at $65; a sleigh, at $35; har- 
ness, at $20; robes, blankets, whips, etc., easily $30. 

Actual experience has demonstrated that this outfit deteriorates 
at least 25 per cent each year and that the carrier is obliged to 
practically renew the outfit at the end of each four years. In- 
cluding, therefore, this deterioration, it appears that the average 
annual expenditure of the carrier is $320.03, which, deducted from 
his salary of $600 per year, leaves him but $280, or about 90 cents 

r day, for the support of himself and family. This is a ridicu- 

ously small amount for the service rendered. 

The carrier, to successfully perform his duty, must live in the 
city or village and near the post-office from whence his route 
starts, otherwise the additional travel each day is too great a strain 
upon his horse. He is required to reach the post-office early in 
order to sort the mail, and after returning from his route he cer- 
tainly has no time to give to any other revenue-producing busi- 
ness. Any person who rides over the average countr, each 
day of the year, Sundays excepted, a distance of 25 miles certainly 
ought not to be required to perform any other work during that 


day. 

in addition, these carriers should be given at least fifteen days’ 
vacation with pay. I know of no other class of employees of the 
Government who do not enjoy this vacation with pay, and the 
most of them are given thirty days annually. Certainly the rural 
carrier is as much entitled to a vacation as the city carrier or the 
employee in the Departments, who is not exposed to storms or 
subject to exposure, as are these ers. 

By way of friendly criticism, I want to offer one or two sug- 

tions which may not properly be e sabe in legislation, 
t which, I think, may well be considered by the Department. 

In his annual report the Postmaster-General says that— 

In the establishment of rural free delivery it is required that the roads be 
in good condition, with no unbridged streams not fordable at all seasons of 
the year, and that each route upon which the carrier receives the maximum 
salary shall serve 100 families. 

I assume that this regulation is based upon the proposition that 
a route, to justify the expenditure necessary to maintain it, should 

ve the service to at least 100 families. I do not believe that any 

and fast regulation of this kind ought to be enforced. 

I believe the agent sent out to make the inspection ought to 
have authority to determine what should be done in each partic- 
ular case. Let him exercise his judgment and be governed by 
conditions as he finds them upon a personal investigation. He 
is in a better position to determine whether the establishment of 
a pro route is warranted than is the department officer to 
whom the report of the agent is referred. He can judge from the 

nerai condition of things whether the locality is one in which 
fhe service can be operated successfully. 

In certain localities there may reside a class of people who are 


naturally extensive patrons of the mail, and if given this service 
this patronage would largely increase. In other localities there 
may be those who do not take the same interest in this service 
and do not patronize the mails as liberally, and therefore not as 
much benefit would be derived from its establishment there as in 
the other locality. Let me illustrate by a case of which I have 
personal knowledge. A petition was presented from one section 
of the district which I have the honor to represent, Upon inves- 
tigation it was found that but 92 families would be patrons of the 
ronte, if established as petitioned for. Adverse action, therefore, 
was necessary. Yet from my knowledge of the people of that 
locality I am certain those 92 families would have received and 
dispatched more pieces of mail annually than would 150 families 
in some other localities. 

In that particular case a reexamination was made and the route 
was finally established, after making additions so that over 100 
families would be served. If, however, it had not been possible 
to make those additions 92 families would have been deprived of 
the service because of an ironclad regulation of the Post-Office 
Department, regardless of the fact that they are very liberal pa- 
trons of the mail. 

-This leads me to another criticism, and that is that under pres- 
ent regulations the petition must be signed by at least 100 per- 
sons. Howare these petitions gotten up? They are not prepared 
by the postmaster or by the member of Congress or any one else 
whose duty is to serve all the people. Some enterprising farmer, 
having learned that this service could be had if petitioned for, 
writes to the Department and secures a blank. the circular of 
instructions accompanying it directs him how to map out a route. 
He knows he must get at least 100 signers and the route must not 
be over 25 miles in length. 

Having had no experience in this service and no definite knowl- 
edge as to other routes. he can not be expected toso map this 
route as to give the service to all the people of that locality. He 
does the best he can, but in so doing he does not forget to do just 
what you and I would do if in his p so map the route that it 
will not only serve himself but his uncles, and his cousins, and 
his aunts.” 

Finally an agent comes to inspect it. Being a stranger in the 
locality, he knows nothing of the territory and may not know of 
other rural routes starting from other points which extend some- 
what into this territory. Under his instructions, he must report 
on the route as petitioned for, or, if changes are made, he must 
make a detailed explanation of the reasons for such changes, to- 
gether with a map showing the route as Seg po for and ag 
changed by him. Now, what doeshe do? Hedoes just what you 
or I would do—goes over the route as mapped, inspects the roads 
and bridges, counts the houses, and if the conditions meet with 
the requirements, he favorably recommends the petition. 

Later it is discovered that perhaps a dozen families have been 
left in a pocket between this route and another. They can not be 
served by either, and there is not territory enongh for an addi- 
tional route. Then ourtroubles begin. Weare expected to over- 
come the difficulties. We are asked by some to get the route es- 
tablished at once, by others to get it changed, and by still others 
to get a route for them; and then, if we dare so much as to pre- 
sent any suggestions to the Department upon the subject, some 
mugwump newspaper will charge us with haying unduly in- 
fluenced some official. 

I believe it would be much better if the people who desire the 
service could file their request with the postmaster, he to com- 
municate with the Department, and it in turn to send an agent 
with full authority to study the locality, find ont what other 
routes, if any, touch that territory, and then map out as many 
routes as may be necessary to serve all the people of that section. 

This system would give the service to all the people of a given 
locality and not to a favored few who may have been instrumental 
in getting up the petition, and not only deprive others equally de- 
serving, but leave them where the service can not reach them 
from any direction. 

I understand, of course, that the more thickly settled localities 
may properly be first served, but those localities are now fairly 
well provided for, and I sincerely hope that the Department 
with the large appropriation which this Congress will make, will 
be able to readjust and perfect single routes and, as far as pos- 
sible, work to the fg as of the service by counties. 

The county service does not mean the establishment of many 
new routes. It simply provides for a readjustment of the present 
routes and the addition of such new routes as may be necessary 
to give all the people the benefit of the service. 

me other criticism, and that is in reference to substitutes. 
Under the present regulations each carrier is compelled to furnish 
his own substitute. In some instances a carrier may have some 


member of his family who can occupy that position, but in many 
cases some other person must be selected. He does not know 
He can not depend upon that po- 
must seek other employment; and 


when he may be called 85 
sition for a livelihood. He 
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having secured it, he may not be at liberty to perform the service 
of a carrier, y in case of sudden emergency. 

In the city delivery service the substitute receives a fixed com- 
pensation and in addition is assured a position whenever a vacancy 
occurs. Even this.assurance is not given to the substitute of the 
ruralcarrier. In those localities where several routes are in oper- 
ation it would seem as if one substitute might properly be selected 
for all of the routes, with the assurance that with the vacancy 
he should be promoted to the position of carrier. This or some 
other plan must be adopted oe serious difficulty will be found in 
securing necessary substitutes. 

I have only words of highest commendation for the officials of 
the De ent for the manner in which this service has been de- 
veloped and extended. Splendid work has been done in this new 
field, and under the official haying it now in charge splendid prog: 
ress is being made. The criticisms I have off have 
E solely for the benefit of the service and only in the most 

spirit. I want this service extended and perfected until 
ant ee ple of the rural sections enjoy its benefit. 

kaan. just a word inclosing, as I know my time is lim- 
Seri Coming from the State in which the Postmaster-General 
has his residence, I want to say here that I hope this debate may 
be extended long enough to enable those Members who, a few 
days ago, under the heat of passion, saw fit to unjustly criticise 
him and to use language toward FEC 
use toward another, to rise in their acknowledge that 
their cruel criticism of him and Dis For Fourth Assistant was not 
warranted by the facts. Henry C. Payne never intentionally 
wounded thet feelings or stained the honor of any man. He never 
betrayed a trust nor to a friend proved untrue. I know that he 
wonld not gratuitously insult any E Meniber of this House. There 
is not a Member here who does not know that there is not a door 
of any office in any department of this Government which swings 
as often and as easily to the Members of this House as the door 
3 aa. of the Postmaster-General. [Applause on the Repub- 

side 

There is not a man in official life who ever greets the Members 
of this House more courteously and kindly than does the Post- 
master-General. 

It has been my pleasure and honor to know him for a number 
of years. In the State where he resides he is known as one of the 
most reliable and successful business men of that State. 

I know him to be a man of character, of integrity, of honesty. 

His great executive which he been fully demonstrated in the 

cent manner in which he has discharged the duties of his 
position. Without noise or excitement he came here and pro- 
cured funds with which to conduct an investigation of his own 
Department. Without fear or favor he directed that investiga- 
tion to be made. He bore in silence the jibes of those who com- 
plained because he would not publish from the house tops each 
successive step taken or contemplated by those making the inves- 
tigation. 
en the fs were complete he turned them. over to the 
Department of J . The indietments and convictions are now 
matters of public knowledge. 

Not for an poten during that whole trying period did the 
Postmaster-General waver in his A rice Regardless of his 
own physical condition he remained at his post of duty through 
the heated season of last year, until the work undertaken was 
thoroughly completed. 

That it was an unpleasant duty will readily be conceded. That 
no matter how unpleasant. it was performed conscientiously and 
with the firm determination to convict the guilty, there can be 
no question. 

Results confirm it, every fair-minded citizen admits it, and the 
President in his frank and honest manner put it beyond question 
when he wrote the Postmaster-General as follows: 

Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, February 27, 1904. 
My DEAR PostMASTER-GENERAL: While all the work of the 
Department o 


Post-Office 
ent and the of Justice in connection wi ö 
peewee not yet over, there is already to the credit of the Departme 


therefore y to your credit, rover an amount of substantive — 

5 — that I take this opportunity toco tulate you personally upon it.. It 
impossible toexpect that corruption w oe occurin any gov- 

ethan The vital point is the energy, th and the 


with which such corruption is — — re and the corruption ts punished. 
The success of the this case as compared with previous ex: | This 
Varese in prosecut ting Gor (atin dt officials who have been guilty of mal- 
or misfeasance is as noteworthy as it is gratifying, and must be a 
f encouragement to all men who believe in decency and hon in 
public. life. What has been accomplished by yon by those who have wor. 
— you in your Department, and by the Department of Justice, 


5 of our whole people and it a signal . for the cause of 


pomiar ¥ 25 Eby than conic l ultteuntely Pails act th ape Bs 
men en 898 e people Wil ultimately fa are © 
best friends of who lic office, 


5 make it see that whoever in 
or in connection with public office. sin 9 o fundamental laws of civic 
and social well-being will be punished vigor. 


Sincerely yours, 
— 7 THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. H. C. PAYNE, 
Postmaster-General. 
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Knowing his kindly nature, his honesty of purpose, his fairness 
in everything, it was with extreme sorrow that I heard upon this 
floor expressions used toward him which were not true. 

I therefore make this statement because I admire and res 
the man, and I resent the insinuations coming from either side of 
this House which were made against him. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. 

The report which caused so much discussion is now before a select 
committee for investigation, and it would be idle for me to 
ulate as to its origin or the purpose for which it was propan 

The reference in that report to Members of this House is not 
discreditable when understood, although it may be embarrassing 
to have one’s name used in the same document with persons un- 
der indictment for criminal offense. 

My name is in that report in connection with two cases. In 
neither of these did I do an that I have not done in other 
cases and will continue to do as long as I remain here. 

Tn one case, that of New London, the postmaster asked for ad- 
ditional clerk hire. I referred his request to the Department and 
it ordered a 2 upon the transit mail handled. This report 
showed that the postmaster was entitled to an increase of $40 per 
year, and the increase was made. 

The report itself exonerates me, because it says that the allow- 
ance was not in excess of what the postmaster was entitled to 
under the regulations. 

The other case was of leasing premises for a post-office at Mani- 
towoc. The memoranda of the case, as prepared by the Depart- 
ment, is as follows: 

MANITOWOC, WIS. 


At Manitowoc, Wis., D E the postmaster was $2,400, the al- 
lowances for ren‘ and light. up to January 1. 1900, wore $90) annum. 

On January 6, 1899, the postmaster advised the . 
of the in w. the ce Was located re, the ce 
for rent, fuel, and light t arrangements be 

made to lease the room for a term of years. 

June 9, 1899, the t report as to the 


the postmaster to 
suitability of the quarters occupied by the post-office, and whether there 
were other premises that might — egy ah? a aoe 


then allow: 5 wus sent eee alpen 

June 11 eee en occupied was 
the Pest edapted A for Lage ve oridine — central part of the 2 and 
eee oe occupied that co be secured for the 
ren 

1 Bird reported that the location was cen- 
the batting thee an and recommended that tho 3 
the buil post-office for a term of five years at an 
annual = age of ee 1 Bebe heh: light, vault, fireproof and ali 

A . the postmaster was poraa Foe the s report had 
been reviewed, and thatthe make nowiease tar ie years 
at $00 per annum. instead of $7 Aarnen r eA if lessors 
would place the office in satisfactory condition. 

A — condita, 9) 7 o o ws 3 
that they could not consent to rent the 5 annum. 

August 29, 1899, the postmaster was advised that, in view of the exhausted 
condition of the increase for rent could not be made at that 
time, and that if the owners to permit the post-office to continue in 
the buildin, in matter. ias 


case in the divisi an ndum 
as follows: Hold: will accept from July 1; will report after t the holidays. 


3 n Davidson.“ 

The following letter is on file in the division of salaries and allowances: 
[Post-office premises, Manitowoc, Wis. Rent allowance.] 

state that’ ithe decided to fix allowance for rent, 


Frervary 3, 190). 
the post-office at ng — Wis., at a 
. made by th ted tpnotity the Sethe al orrison Com 
on em ugust at the a 
cepted; to taka effect January 1, 1909. 
Very respectfully; 


Hon. e H. Davipson, House of Representatives. 
SIR: to your visit ce to the above St 2 


First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


This shows that the lease had expired; that the owner was de- 
ä of rent; that the postmaster and inspector 
had both recommended the increase; that there was no other 
building available, and that the patrons and business men would 
3 most st seriously to any enen of location. 

the Department in December, 1899, and urged the 
execution e æ lease upon the terms recommended by the in- 


spector. 

I was advised that a lease would be made to date from July 1, 
1900, and was reqnested to present that to the owner 
while at oon during the holidays and obtain his consent thereto. 

4 lains the 8 referred to in = me = pre- 
5 e thet the to the owner as requeste e declined it 
suit aA the lease should date from January 1, 1900, or 
= the 3 be Tona 8 5 
ee aA 55 olidays, I reported those facts 
the Department and afterwards I was advised that the Tease 
would be made as recommended by the inspector, and to date 
from January 1, 1900. 

What I did in these cases was done in behalf of my constit- 
uents and for their benefit. They expected me to protect their 
interests, and I hope I may never so far forget the duty I owe 
them as to fail to serve them in any way I can. 
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A custom which because of its age now practically has the 
force of law requires members of Congress to intercede in the 
various Departments in behalf of their constituents. 

There is nothing wrong or objectionable in this custom. We 
come here as the representatives of our people. They know us. 
It is reasonable to expect that they have some confidence in us, 
or we would not be here. From their acquaintance they feel at 
greater liberty to write to us than to a stranger in some Depart- 
ment. 

They present in a personal interview or in a letter the circum- 
stances in connection with the matter in which they are inter- 
ested, leaving it for us to aid them as we may be able. 

Since I have had the honor to represent 200,000 of the popula- 
tion of Wisconsin, I have considered it not only a duty, but a 
pleasure, to render service to any one of that constituency, re- 
gardless of his political belief. 

During my service here I have filed hundreds of requests in 
writing in the various Departments and have made repeated visits 
in person in the interests of my constituents. I have given atten- 
tion to over 2,000 claims of old soldiers and their widows for pen- 
sions. I have many constituents interested in matters before the 
Indian Office, the General Land Office, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and, in fact, all the Executive Departments. Their inter- 
ests have received my best attention. i 

In the Post-Office Department I have not only presented the 
requests of postmasters for additional clerk hire, but have en- 
deavored to see that they were allowed such sums as they were 
entitled to. 

If I believed a particular location was best suited for a post- 
office, I have not hesitated to so recommend. 

In fact, the Department itself e ts us to do this. Every 
fourth-class post-office established is so established only after we 
have made a recommendation in the case. No post-office is dis- 
continued until our judgment regarding such proposed action has 
been requested, and upon the blank forms furnished by the De- 
partment for petitions for rural mail routes there is contained a 
printed statement to the effect that this petition must be referred 
to a Senator or Member of Congress for his recommendation be- 
fore action will be taken thereon. 

Believing that it is my duty to serve the people whose commis- 
sion I hold, I intend to continue in the future the same course I 
have pursued in the past, block type headlines in saffronized"’ 
newspapers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

As a matter of fact this ** tempest in a teapot resulted from an 
extravagant use of display t in newspapers which seek only 
che sensational. Almost without exception the correspondents 
of the legitimate newspapers looked beyond the headlines of the 
report, and presented to their readers a fair and honest review of 
the case. 

To this no one could object, and such presentation did no harm 
to any Member of this House. 

As an illustration of this class of journalism, and because it 
fairly represents the custom to which I have referred, I shall 
submit as part of my remarks a portion of an article written by 
Mr. A. J. ge, of this city, to the Milwaukee Sentinel, and pub- 
lished in that paper on March 14, 1904: 

Asa result of the hysteria which has ed around Congress since the 

blication of the report, and the excited complaints directed against the 

ent and the committee which opened up the whole subject, it is diffi 

cult for the average ne per reader to sift out from the mass of stuff a 
clear idea of just what has happened and just who is to blameif blameshould 
rest upon anybody. There is a disposition in some quarters to censure the 
whole system, and to charge that the Members of Congress are open to blame 
tion in such matters as recommendations to the Department re- 

-office locations, rentals, clerk hire, fuel and light, and matters 


lating to post 

kind. It is well, therefore, to get a clear idea of just what the system 
fa just what I has ton done, and pid is what the report which caused all the 
trou 


own. 

Since the eee of the eee 8 has 3 54 close Sat ny Zo 
ntativesand the Execu tments. 

reader on the . 2 ot the business of the Post-Office | ent 

and its close 


the appoint- 

purpose of communi- 
presentatives and securing from them their 
tions of what should be done. 


ASK REPRESENTATIVE FOR INFORMATION. 


is to be established in a given community; ifa office 
tinned—in all of these cases 


ca 
indorsements or 


there ma 
airt to be affected, but the 8 does not act without sending 

8 request PA the Representative from the district for his recommendation or 

advice in the premises This procedure is based upon the assumption that 


ber of Congress is the one man in Washington, or probably in the 

8 who wo! be familiar with all the facts of the situation. His 
opinion is, therefore, by the Department as valuable. 

He acts upon the ad of his constituents, and his recommendations are 


almost invariably followed by the De ent. There may be better ways 


of getting at the precise situation in a given case; but this is the system that 


has prevailed from the 2 
it probably continue to be employed. 

this connection of Representatives with matters in the Post-Office 
affecting ffices in their districts grows all the details of 
the complaints and c countercharges, etc., which came out in the 
to Congress by the Department. 


WOULD NOT AROUSE ORDINARILY. 


and until a better system has been devised 


Ina time of ordinary disc’ of apr eee duty the publication of 
such facts would not have provoked the slightest comment or interest. But 
in the face of the general post-office inv: tion, which was conducted for 
many months, being followed by absolute proof of 3 the part 
of ce Department officials and outsiders, such as contractors, to bring 
forward a departmental rt connecting the names of members of Con- 

with the matter, even if there is absolutely no proof, as the fact really 

in a vast majority of cases mentioned in the report, of any wrongdoing by 

those mentioned, is well calculated to provoke comment, and subject inno- 
cent men to unjust criticism. 

It would seem that it might have been easy for the Committee on Post- 
Offices of the House of Representatives to have taken from the Department 
report which was sent in just what was req to show what had been 
done and to have omitted mention of every name of a Senator or Representa- 
tives who had done nothing more than indorse the recommendations of post- 
masters or carry out the wishes of citizens of a given community in respect 
to post-office matters in their districts. 


FIRST REPORT SHOWED BEAVERS'S ACT. 


The general post-office inv tion showed what was claimed by the in- 
vestigators, headed by General Bristow, to be wrongdoing on the part of the 
former chief of the division of salaries and allowances in the seca | 
George W. Beavers, Beavers is now under indictment for those alleg 
wrongfulacts. In making his report on all matters connected with the in- 
vestigation, General Bristow, on pages of his report, referred to sev- 
eral cases in different States where rental allowances for post-offices had 
been unduly raised, or buildi: had been rented from members of Songra 
which, stated broadly and without any explanatory details, would a 
violation of the statute. No names were mentioned in the report, but the 
offices were des ted, and it was easy to see what Members of Congress 
were implicated if any wrong had been done. 3 

When the report came out a Democratic Representative from Virginia 

Mr. Hay) arose one day and called attention to this reflection upon Mem- 
rs, and introduced a resolution calling for a full investigation of such cases, 
and demanding that the House call on General Bristow for all the facts con- 
nected with such cases, That was the beginning of the whole trouble. It is 
known around Congress that Mr. HAy was personally unfriendly to another 
Democratic Member from Virginia (Mr. Swanson] who had long served on 
the Committee on Post-Offices of the House, and it is asserted that Hay be- 
lieved if the facts could be brought out they would disclose that SWANSON 
and other Members of the former Post-Office Committee had made improper 
ee eee or had been too zealous in looking after the wants of their 
co! ‘nents. 

The truth is there is evidence enough in the supplemental Bristow report 
to warrant some of the ms entertained by Mr. Hay, although the 
published facts do not point to any illegal acts by any Members. Out of all 
this grows the publication of the mass of details, which is accepted as reflect- 
ing upon Members of Congress whose names are mentioned in the report. 


BRING IN WHOLE BUDGET. 


Now comes the question as to how the report from the Department was 
handled by the committee. It wasa delicate matter. The 88 had 
furnished the names of Members of Congress who had filed letters of recom- 
mendations touching post-office matters. 

It would seem that the committee should have either suppressed the whole 
departmental e and merely brought in a resolution laying the Hay res- 
olution on the table, and saying that the investigation of the subject did not 
show any 5 on the part of any Members; or, another course would 
have been to sift out the names of those for whom departmental regulations 
had been exceeded in an improper manner 55 Beavers. Instead of doing 
either of these things the committee brought in the whole budget of infor- 
mation, recommended that the Hay resolu be tabled, and accompanying 
this with a statement that the matter was 3 of further consideration 
because the committee believed that no wrong could be imputed to any Mem- 
bers whose names were mentioned in the ment report. 

This would have been all right had it not been for the disclosures in the 
3 post-office investigation. That investigation showed that crime had 

n committed and frauds perpetrated. Members who are shown by the 
supplemental report to have done nothing wrong resented the idea of havin 
their names ed in a report headed “Charges concerning Members o 
Congress.” There is warrant for this resentment on the part of the inno- 
cent members, in view of the treatment which the supplemental report re- 
ceived at the hands of careless, and in some instances malicious, newspaper 
writers, Insome quarters the whole report was treated by newspapers as 
“an exposé of Members of Congress,“ and in others as “evidences of Con- 
gressional grafting,” etc. This was not only unfair to members, but wholly 
unwarranted. 


NINETY-FIVE PER CENT SHOULD NOT BE PUBLISHED, 


Now, itis to show from an analysis of the supplemental report just 
what is disclosed by it, and just what a closeand unbiased e of 
o whole subject will demonstrate. And this can be done without attempt- 
ng to shield anybody who appears even on the face of the findings to 
technically guilty of participation in wrongdoing by indicted department 
officials. Aud it may be said that such unbiased analysis of the report will 
show that % per cent of it should not have been made public at all, and ex- 
planations can probably be made of the few cases in which it a that 
oyerzeal was at fault on the part of a few members, say in Illinois and Vir- 
ee ana 5 the Gry where it appeared that certain members had leased 
uildings for post-offices. 

In the Illinois and Virginia cases, in which figure the names of former 
members of the Post-Office Committee, it would a r that on their recom- 
mendations, based no doubt upon requests from t local postmasters, the 
regulations of heard phy rer respecting the amount of clerk hire allow- 
ances for separate at such offices were exceoded by vers. But that 
is a violation of departmental regulations by Beavers, not a violation by the 

rs or the Members who recommended action. In the cases of the 
of penco explanations have been made by the Members, three in 
number, from Connecticut and Kansas, sho that the Department declined 
to cancel leases after the owners of the buildings had been elected to Con- 
gress, and had permitted the leases to be transferred to others. 
NO REASON FOR NAMING BADGERS. 


But in the Wisconsin cases, for . it is difficult to see upon what 
h thesis the names of the Members of the Wisconsin delegation were in- 

luded in the report. An analysis of the tables in the Department report 
show these facts: In the letters of Postmaster-General Payne and General 
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Bristow, accompanying the report, it is explained that additional clerk hire 
is granted : rsin places where separation of mails for star routes is 
8 e amount of pay is based upon the number of pieces of mail 
se 


ow, in the Wisconsin list appears forty-five post-offices in the State where 
such separation mail pay was granted. In forty-three of these cases, recom- 
men by the different members from the State, no excess of pay was 
anted by Beavers above what the d ental regulations warranted. 
ence there was no reason whatever for incorporating the names of Repre- 
sentatives BABCOCK, COOPER, ESCH, JENKINS, DAVIDSON, and Brown in 
this table, nor the names of former Representatives STEWART and DAHLE. 
Three tables of changes in payment of separation mail clerk hire are in- 
cluded. One shows the former rate; one shows the present rate, the de- 
creases being due to the abandonment of star routes and the introduction of 
rural free-delivery routes, which causes a cessation of the separation 
— MENTION ONLY ONE CASE OF EXCESS. 


Only one case of excess pay is mentioned, that at Cedarburg. This was 
made upon the recommendation of Mr. Barney, then a member from the 
State, and in whose district Cedarburg was located. The ter asked 
an increase. Beavers granted an increase, which was $11 in excess of the 
the re tions, but upon the report made by the sma a eight months 
later the pay was reduced, and that ended the matter. 

Another Wisconsin increase was at Evansville. It was recommended by 
A. W. Machen, then superintendent of the free-delivery system, presumably 
upon request of the who was a probably co Mr. 

en upon other matters and mentioned his need of additional clerk hire. 


oubt aboutit. Yet, in the 
mental report itself, the names of all the Wisconsin 
former members quoted above, are included in the list. 


SMALL BASIS FOR ACTION. 


There was absolutely no reason for so doing, exce 
the files of the and allowance di were found letters from these 
members either indorsing requests from postmasters for increased clerk 
hire, or letters making formal recommendations for such increases. If any 
wrong was done even in the two cases mentioned, it was the fault of the De- 
partment in exceeding its own regulations, not the fault of the members who 
could not haye known what the regulations required should be paid in a given 
case. 


members and 


the mere fact that on 


SAME WAY AS TO RENTALS. 


Precisely the same explanation would cover the cases of increases in rent- 
als for buildings in twelve cities and towns in Wisconsin. All the correspond- 
ence in each case shows that the Members who interested themselves in 

the postmaster or citizens of the com- 
munities wheretheposto-flices ere located. In all thecases post-office * 
fac ere e by 


the ve eed upon the showing made in respect to the needs of the respec- 
offices. 


tive 
“WHITE HOUSE IS CREDITED.” 


And here should be noted an interesting fact, explanatory of the system 
which prevails in the Department. One case is shown in the record where 
an increase in separation mail clerk hire pay was made by the Department 
credited to the White House.” That is easily ed. Doubtless the 

itmaster in the town of Stratford, Conn., wrote to the President of the 

nited States about the matter, and the letter was forwarded to the t- 
ment with a request that it be looked into, The in feature of the 
matter is that while no excess is c have been e in this clerk- 


And one case was recommended by General Bristow him- 


increased 
vision with 


ested b; 
been decided, i of ish yeh th 8 stow that “it has 
n decided, in view our wishes, and the submi 0 
master, to increase the 8 for clerk hire at Erie, Kans., from sot 
m It is now shown by the Departmental gaot that this increase was 
excess of the Departmental regulations by . 


COMMITTEE REPORT RAISES TROUBLE, 


Out of this kind of information furnished by the Department report, 
dum — — Congress and u the coun’ ay the post-office committee, 
wholly undigested and unexplained, and wi e simple statement that no 
wrong had been done, and recommending that the whole matter be laid upon 
the table, the furore was raised. It is not 5 in view of the facts, 
that the Members of Congress whose names were included in the report, al- 
though not even the slightest evidence of wrong-doing could be imputed to 
them, should be incensed. 

Another illustration will show how it is that even 7 to the present day 
such difficulties are 9 by Representatives and the Ts in 
the different States. is true that too much is expected of Members in the 
matter of errand-running in the various Departments here. It would seem 
that in many cases the Department ht arrange to transact its business 
without the intercession of Members of Congress. 

A case in point might be given. Within ten da 8 Northwestern 
Member received a letter from the his district saying that on 
account of the large amount of separation at his office he should have 
some allowance for additional clerk hire. The Member took the letter and 
went to the salary and ce division of the Post-Office Department. 
The case was called up and examined by the successor to Beavers. 

“Yes,” eaid the official, “the pennie that place is entitled upon the 
records to $140 additional clerk for mail separation.” 


CONGRESSMEN HAVE TO “RUN ERRANDS.” 


“Then I would like to gs aps the Member, “ why it is that the post- 
has not been allowed this clerk hire without my obliged to call 
to see aboutit? Why is it that your system does not work automatically to 
5 — 3 is necessary without anybody being obliged to call to see 
a * 
But the official could not answer the question. He was doing things 
pag ne n to the established routine of the office. 
e 


assistant. Whether thereis anything in this point or not, it would seem that 


NIES = ed sone to sin 8 legislators in — mat- 
epartm: rs behalf regular 
officials i in the: arated or other 8 7 Sa 5 


Russia's Abuse of American Passports. 


The badge of citizenship should confer the right on every law-abiding 
American, in times of e, to travel anywhere on God's green footstool. 
r us a oe ty of American se ania 2 De the Lage 
ves to which every man o allegiance e Stars and Stri: 
equally entitled, whether at home oF abroad. 5 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 4, 1904. 


The Housa being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13860) making appro- 

riations for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year eating 
Xana 30, 1905, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Availing myself of the latitude afforded by this 
8 debate, I rise for the purpose of calling the attention of 

ngress, as Well as of the people of the United States, to a reso- 
lution introduced by me in the House of Representatives on the 
4th day of January last, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the people of the United States that uni- 
form treatment and protection should be accorded to every American citizen, 
regardless of race or creed. when Sareng or sojourning abroad, and that 
every earnest effort should be made by the executive department of this 
7 ĩ ĩð»V MDEA IA tee COO à 

ormity of treatment and pro’ m, especially in the recognition and hon- 
orma Re the passports held | by our citizens, to the end that there be no dis- 
crimination made by the Government of Russia between American citizens 
on the ground of their religious belief or faith; and the President of the 
United States is hereby respectfully requested to take such steps and cause 
such diplomatic negotiations to be set on foot as may tend to secure, thro 
means of treaty or otherwise, the honoring and the uniform recognition by 
the Russian Government and its authorities of American passports, i 
tive of the religious faith or denomination of their holders, to the end that 


ussia such uni- 


every law-abiding citizen provided with a rt duly issued by this Gov- 
ernment „ref ess Of What may be race, creed, or religious faith, 


have freedom in traveling and sojourn in the territory of Russia, subject to 
such provisions in any treaty between the United States and Russia as aro 
not inconsistent with the spirit and intent of this resolution. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Lou will observe, sir, that this resolution 
does not deal with the proscriptive policy pursued by Russia with 
regard to any of her subjects. Indeed, it is not my purpose to-day 
to discuss the harsh and intolerant treatment of the Russian Jew 
in the land of his birth, for I shall rather refrain from dwelling, 
except in an incidental way, upon the cruel and inhuman conduct 
to which the Jew has unfortunately been subjected in that Em- 
pire. We still recall with feelings of deepest horror the frightful 
accounts, as they reached us on this side of the Atlantic, of the 
shocking brutalities, the shameful outrages, the diabolical massa- 
eres at Kishenef. They awakened our tenderest sympathies and 
called forth the righteous indignation of all America. 

We stood aghast at the reports, amazed that in this twentieth 
century such deeds of barbarity could be committed in a spirit of 
religious hatred. We marveled that in this age of professed civ- 
ilization men, women, and children were still attacked and say- 
agely butchered for no reason other than that they worshi 
in a faith differing from that professed by their oppressors. 0 
shuddered at the very thought that the fires of fanatical hate 
were yet vas aflame in distant lands. From every part of this 
Union, and from the hearts and tongues of our fellow-citizens of 
every nationality and creed, and in that spirit of tolerance which 
is the pride of our nation, came expressions of hope that the day 
would soon dawn when the persecution of the downtrodden in 
the land where oppression still reigned would cease. [Applause.] 

Nor need one, to ask favorable consideration of the request the 
resolution embodies, call to mind the fact that for centuries past 
in Russia the Jew has been, and unfortunately still is, the victim 
of a severe proscriptive policy, subjecting him to untold mi 
Upon him heavy and unequal burdens, not imposed on other aod fs 
jects, have been laid he Boe Russian Government. Against him 
the finger of scorn has been directed in the multitude of restrict- 
ive laws and edicts of the Empire, the effect of which enkindled 
and kept alive the bitterness of the bigot and the malignity of the 
fanatic. Denied the equal protection of the laws, and groaning 
under 5 exactions, his property became prey to Russian 
ra y. 

tolerant laws and decrees specially applying to him caused the 
ignorant and the zealot to regard hi n as an outcast, 
whose 3 be assailed with impunity and whose home 
might be ru y invaded. 

It was my privilege in April, 1902, in this House, when tho 
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matter of the abuse of the American was under dis- 
cussion, to call attention more fully than I have done to-day to 
the woeful and wretched condition to which the greater number 
of Israelites in Russia were subjected—a condition, I am sure, de- 
plored by every fair-minded American. Yet, grievous as that 
condition was or still may be, however deplorable the harsh, 
8 proscription may be, these are matters beyond our power 
to relieve. 

But, sir, I do insist that this Government of the United States, 
in the exercise of its right and duty to extend protection to its 
citizens as well abroad as at home, demand of Russia that 


the American rt held by a law-abiding citizen shall be hon- 
ored 5 respected irrespective of the religious faith or creed of 
its holder. 


Such a recognition is owing to America as a matter of treaty 
obligation, It is due as a matter of reciprocal obligation, as a 
matter of honorable international comity, and this country should 
not hesitate in demanding from Russia that she abrogate those 
restrictions which serve to deny to American citizens of Jewish 
faith equal treatment with all others of the citizens of this land. 

In 1832 a treaty was concluded between the United States and 
the Empire of Russia, and under that treaty there was guaran- 
teed the right to our citizens to have 3 travel and so- 
journ in Russia as fully and completely as we afforded the right 
to unmolested travel and sojourn to a Russian subject in our ter- 
ritory. That treaty is the only one concluded between these two 
nations treating on the subject of travel or sojourn of the citizens 
of our cous = and the subjects of the other, and from that treaty 
I shall now re: 

The first article of that treaty provides as 2 


, There shall be between the territories of the 
to enter yore 
each wherever fi commerce is per- 
They shall beat liberty to sojourn and reside inall parts whatsoever 
er å shall enjoy to 
3555 
boom fico d particularly to — — sn force commerce. 
Such is the language of the ang Sok so far as it affects the right 
of enjoyment to travel or sojourn in the hoc ete yal of the several 
contracting nations, and my and able colleague 
from New York [Mr. R when to this resolu- 
tion on the gd day of February last, was right w en he said that 
those who represented us in Russia when this treaty was made 
little understood the conditions that obtained in that land at that 


time respecting the Jewish people, and that at that time there 
were none, un ennai those conditions, to safeguard the rights 
of American citizens of the Jewish faith. 


It is indeed awful to contemplate that Russia, despite her pro- 
testation of 3 for our en ae her repeated, yet as 


of their fathers, true to their 
God. Someof the Ma 


Seay data de kama atid wee 


ether the citizen be native or naturalized the restriction equally 
applies. If the citizen be a Jew, it matters not to Russia where 


he was born, he can not have his’ viséed. 

en may ask whether there are not tions to this rule, If 
the holder of the passport be a banker or head of some commer- 
cial house traveling exclusively on commercial business and sat- 


conditionally viséed, allowing him in such case to enter certain 
limits of Russia and for only a limited time. If he be not in that 
category, then in rare and exceptional cases he may sometimes be 
accorded a mere permit to enter restricted territory for a very 
brief period. The rule is to exclude Jews, and the American 
po ds, when carried by one of our citizens of that faith, no 
onor, no virtue, no respect in the eyes of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 
says this Government to our citizens on the de a when 
applied to? I will read to you from a printed ci ee | 
our State Department, and in the name of American — 
and American honor ask you how long are we to tolerate a treat- 
por which dishonors our passports and humiliates our citizens? 
t me read: 


3 all pe 8 of the e 


new to 


it has not been able to secure from the Russian Government uniform treat- 
ment for all American travelers in Russia without regard to their SS ayant 
belief or place of birth. 

Think of that, gentlemen! An official warning from the Depart- 
ment of State to an American citizen, warning—mark you, warn- 
ing—him that this country can not guarantee. him the treatment 
or protection to which his passport should entitle him when trav- 
eling in foreign lands. A diplomatic caution, forsooth, to an 
American citizen that if he be of Jewish faith, the passport em- 
3 3 the = of our Government may be but worthless 
5 tingly ignored by Russian authority. 

tlemen of PpS ouse, in the name of American manhood, in 
the name of American honor, Lask how long shall we supinely 
continue to tolerate a condition inducing the State Department to 
warn a citizen of the Republic that we are powerless— 
ntee uniformity of treatment to all our citizens wi r 
3 belief 3 birth. N 

Mr. Chairman, the circular speaks of efforts made to remedy 
the grievance. Why, sir, those efforts were made in a way long, 
long ago. They were made before we became a world power. 
They were made before we obtained the sd pg > sr pan which we 
now enjoy among the nations of the earth. To-day our favor is 
courted by all the civilized countries on the face of the globe. 

It is high time, then, that instead of holding out warnings to 
peaceful citizens g abroad and sen out carefully 
worded cautions, such as the circular contains, we took earnest, 
active. 3 steps to uphold the dignity of American citizenship 
and the prerogatives to which every man owing allegi- 
ance tot e Stars and Stripes is equally entitled, whether at home 
orabroad. [Applause.] 

Were it asked in virtue of what right the class of citizens now 

against look to this Congress and to the President 


discrimina 
ana | of the Republic for such action as the resolution offered by me 


contemplates, I would answer in the words of that distinguished 
jurist and statesman the late William M. Evarts, who, when Sec- 
retary of State, in 1881, said in his letter to Mr. Foster, then our 
minister at St. Petersburg: 
etie O E S ETO EEROR =a re 
cr 
3 icans. VVG 
{Le Loud applause. ] 

that spirit let the Government of the United States act. 
Under our beneficent Constitution and the broad and enlightened 
policy of the Republic all citizens of this land stand equal before 
the law. In the confi of civil and political rights we ques- 
tion no man’s religion, and in the exercise of his citizenship we 
afford him that liberty and freedom which are the proud att of 
our country. We reserve to him, and to him alone, the right to 
worship in whatsoever faith he will and at whatsoever altar he 
may choose. [Applause.] Intenselyappreciative of this civil and 
religious li 5 tes the chief corner stone of the 
Republic, and mid 
of one citizen shoul be the concern of all, I would, sir, 2 any 

tizens discrimina 


oe 
Sir, the ‘subject to which the resolution relates is not altogether 
House, nor, indeed, is it new to the executive 
ent of the Government, As far back as in the fifties the 
public of Switzerland maintained an unfriendly attitude to the 
Jews and attempted to exclude American citizens of that faith 
from her borders. Read, 3 the interesting correspond - 


ence on the regen 2 in a message of President 
Buchanan in 1 eee e will find that in those 
days there was = . diplomacy in a firm insistence on an 
abrogation of the unjust restrictions, although our country was 
then comparatively Tae: Wie to Secretary Cass, our min- 


ister at Berne, Fay, 
Should I be honored. with e eo 5 undertake what I 


consider a just cause, as e op „ mst that people is as 
contrary to the tand oly Seriptures astothe rineipics of of 
5 D the dignity of the Ne United States and other 

men’ 


Now, let me read again from a letter of our Minister Fay to 
the High Federal Council, laying the contention of oon poe 
ment before them. I would commend this 8 
sal of all those who would hesitate in this hour to emand "that 
Russia alter her course toward our citizens. He says: 

Our effort in favor of the Israelites has in it noth 
ge the the 


ing 
from naturaland eof rican Government tha’ 
citizens bereceived abroad without insult and should be received 
in witer Wwitzerlan the same fog as in other countries and as the Swiss 
. it sia received int e United States, some good reason can be proved to 
contra 
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This controversy also arose out of our claim that the Swiss 
treaty provided for reciprocal obligations to permit unmolested 
travel and sojourn to the citizens of each country in the territory 
of the other. 

It was then claimed, just as it is at this day often suggested, 
even by our present Secretary of State in his communication to 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, to which I shall hereafter allude, 
that Russia treats the American Jew no differently than she 
treats the Jews of other nations, Mr. Chairman, that is no an- 
swer to the proposition nor a reason why efforts to secure uni- 
formity of treatment should be in any degree relaxed. Itis our 
duty to look to the welfare and protection of our own citizens, 
however weak or negligent or indifferent or powerless for any 
reason any other government may be to protect any class of its 
own citizens or subjects. But Ishall dwell on that branch of the 
case later on. Just now I would use the words of Mr. Minister 
Fay, when writing his famous letter to the President of the High 
Federal Council at Berne, he said: 

The law of the United States confers apea its citizens equality without 
distinction of religious profession, and by the Constitution Con; is pro- 
hibited from laws respecting the establishment of religion, Ameri- 
can citizens have a right to require of their Government equal protection in 
foreign countries. Their Government has a right to promise that protec- 
tion. The name Israelites and Christians do not appear in the treaty and are 
equally unknown to the Constitution and the laws of the United States. 


Happily the Swiss controversyended. The firmness of the French 
ruler in the threat to expel from Paris the Swiss residents unless 
the Swiss removed their restrictions against the French Jew in 
Switzerland had its effect. The restrictions were eventually and 
effectually removed. j 

But Russia continues on her course with a bigotry and religious 
hatred that shames the civilization of the age; with a narrowness 
of spirit that stains the pages of her history; with a soulless dis- 
regard of human brotherhood and a bitterness against an un- 
offending people unparalleled in the history of the present nations 
of the earth she continues on her course and bids defiance to 
you and tells you that your passport is, whenever she chooses to 


disregard it, a meaningless and impotent instrument in the hands | gotia 


of our citizens when they approach her gates. For, sir, in the 
last analysis of the problem, this is the essence of it all. 

Were you to ask for details, I should refer you not only to the 
Department circular I have read, but to the cases to which I 
called the attention of Congress in my remarks, as they appear 
in the RECORD of April 30, 1902. I shall not repeat them now. 
My time is limited. I must hasten on. Nor shall I weary your 
patience or trespass on your indulgence at this time. The cases 
are legion. The State Department will admit that the letter of 
Secretary Hay to this House in response to my resolution of in- 

niry concedes Russia’s attitude and her abuse of our rt. 
Nor does it matter to Russia what his standing may be. Rich 
or r, high or low, merchant or mechanic, doctor, minister, 
85 F 3 or Whoever he be, he is rigorously ex- 
cluded. 

Oh, yes; there are exceptions. If the holder of the rt 
happens to be a banker or head of a commercial house traveling 
on commercial business exclusively, he may, in exceptional cases, 
obtain a visé of his rt conditionally, and then only for a 
limited time to be used in limited territory. In some other cases, 
too, occasionally, when the Russian co sees fit to t it. the 
holder of the passport may, after the consul has cabled to his Gov- 
ernment at the applicant's expense, as is sometimes the case, ob- 
tain a permit for a limited and brief stay in Russia within 
restricted territory and under severe penalties to depart promptly 
on the expiration of the permit. 

Two years ago I called at the Russian embassy to secure, if pos- 
sible. the visé of a 8 ct of a highly respectable American 
woman, who, knowing of the restrictions, asked me to intercede. 
It was her desire, in a spirit of filial love, to visit her dying parent 
residing in Russia. My request was politely yet y declined, 
the ambassador basing the refusal on the fact that our citizen 
was a Jewess, but advised an application to some Russian consul, 
who, he said, would investigate the circumstances, cable, if neces- 
sary, to Russia, at the applicant’s expense, and then, probably, 
grant a special permit. Still more aggravated cases may be cited, 
where citizens, native born of non-Russian paren were also 
denied a visé of their passports because of their creed. 

I began by saying that Russia was violating her treaty obliga- 
tion, if not in its letter, at least in its spirit. On that subject that 
eminent authority on international law, the late James G. Blaine, 
writing to our minister at St. Petersburg, said: 

I need hardly enlarge on the point that the Government of the United 
States concludes its treaties with foreign powers for the equal protection of 
all classes of American citizens. It can make absolutely no discrimination 
between them, whatever be their religion or creed. So that they abide by 
the lawsat home and abroad, it must give them due protection and ex 
like protection from them. af unfriendly or discriminatory act 


them by any foreign power which we are at peace wo 


earnest remonstrance, whether a treaty existed or not, 


call for our 


And farther on: 


We have been moved to enter into such international compacts es 
to our treaty with Russia] by the considerations of mu benefit of * 
8 , by same considerations, in short, which have animated Russia 

m the time of the noble declarations of the Empress Catherine in 1784 to 
those of the ukase of 1880. 

We have looked to the spirit rather than to the letter of those en; ents 
and believe they should be interpreted in the broadest way. It is therefore 
a source of signed regret to us when a government to which we are 
allied by so many historical ties as to that of Russia shows a disposition in 
its sot p with us to take advantage of technicalties, to appeal to the d 
letter and not the reciprocal motive of its international engagements in jus- 
tification of the expulsion from its territories of peaceable American citizens 
resorting thither under the good faith of treaties and accused of no wrong- 
doing or of no violation of the commercial code of the land, but of simple rs, i 
herence to the faith of their fathers, 

And further on Mr. Blaine continued: 


He conceives that the intention of the United States in negotiating and 
enl hened 


national sentiment fails to control the present issue, or that a narrow or rigid 
limitation of the construction ible to the ee between the 
two countries is likely to be adhered to; that is, r a frank comparison of 
the views of the two Governments in the most amicable spirit and witha 
most earnest desire to reach a mutually * ein conclusion the treaty 
ulations between the United States and Russia are found insufficient to 
termine questions of nationality and tolerance of individual faith, or to secure 
to American citizens in Russia the treatment which Russians receive in the 
United States, it is simply due to the relations of the two countries that 
these stipulations should be made cient in these regards. 

This construction of the treaty is logical and rational, and I shall 
ask to append part of the correspondence, in which it is more fully 
stated, to my remarks in the RECORD. 

If Russia will continue to resort to cunning evasion of the 
treaty—if professing friendship for America on the one hand, she 
paas in dishonoring her passports on the other—then let the 

vernment give her to understand in a way that can not be mis- 
understood that America will no longer tolerate the commission 
of her gross injustice to a great body of our citizens. Let us ne- 
iate, if need be, fora treaty in plain, unmistakable terms, grant- 
ing to our coun en uniformity of treatment without regard 
to race, religious faith, or creed. 

In asking this I by no means concede that Russia has any legal 
or moral right to discriminate between our citizens on racial or 
ty Sate grounds. Yet, if we can not obtain the much-desired 

iformity otherwise, the President ought not delay opening ne- 
gotiations to securea 3 treaty under which no possible 
contention could arise when our passport, held by an American 
citizen, lawfully di , is presented at the Russian gate. 

This will follow the doctrine of Americanism that teaches the 
equality of the citizen without regard to creed, the equality of the 
citizen without re; to his religious belief. No Government 
on the face of the earth holding with us diplomatic or com- 
mercial relations should have it in its powers to so discriminate 
between our citizens as to be able to say: 

We shall honor your rt whenever we see fit, and discredit it when- 
ever we find that the holder of it professesa religion we dislike and proscribe. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What steps have been taken by the present 
Administration to correct this outrage? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I know of none. In 1902 J offered a reso- 
lution in this House calling upon the Secretary of State toinform 
this House whether American citizers holding our are 
barred or excluded from entering Russia and whether that Empire 
had made discrimination between our citizens of different re- 
ligious persuations, and if so to report the facts to this House. To 
this Secretary Hay replied in part: 

This mt bas no information į 
Jews MORRA diferent than tat Gerne E e 
countries in the tion of the Russian law. 

Sir, I do not know, and what is more, for the purposes of this 
argument, itis immaterial, what Russia’s attitude may be toward 
Jews of other countries. Each nation is charged with the duty, 
and upon each rests the responsibility, of protecting its own citi- 
zens or subjects as best it can. 

Standing here as an American citizen, loyally devoted to my 
country and her flag. recognizing no division or distinction be- 
tween our citizens who happen to differ in creed, I insist upon 
the maintenance of those rights that make for that pon fian 
guaranteed to all Americans by the Constitution of the Republic 
tas ~ pom; liberal, tolerant policy of this God-blessed land. 

pplause. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does it not seem that the Administration 
has evaded its duty in this matter? 

Mr. GOLDFOG While over and over again the Depart- 


t | ment of State has declared that it has endeavored to secure uni- 


formity of treatment to all American citizens, it has failed to 
accomplish any result. If the Administration could not get 
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Russia to recede from the position, it certainly should haye made 
some effort to negotiate a treaty or obtain some treaty stipulation 
between these two Governments to accomplish the result sought. 
That does not appear to have been done. 

In July, 1902, after the reply of the State Department to my 
resolution of inquiry, my colleagues, Messrs. SULZER, WILSON, 
and RYAN, the president of the board of delegates on civil and reli- 
gions rights of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 

. Wolf, and I called on the President to lay the matter before 
him. We then suggested—in fact, requested—Executive action. 

I now submit with due deference that such action ought to be 
taken. It should no longer be deferred. In of our own 
principles of human 3 
American citizens affected by the restrictions Russia so insult- 
ingly imposes, something positive, something tangible ought to 

one. 

In asking, then, the favorable consideration of the resolution 
I indulge in the hope that its adoption, aside from what it may 
lead to at home, will have a strong moral effect abroad. 

While the Administration has been generous in expressing kind 
words, I want to see action, for action will determine its policy. 
Efforts of an earnest character activel 
the United States ought to be made to about on the other 
side of the Atlantic the desired result and accomplish the purpose 
which we as Americans seek. 

I referred to the resolution of inquiry of April 30, 1902, and the 
Department's answer thereto, I know of nothing done or at- 
tempted by our Government since that time in the direction of 
securing an abrogation by Russia of the t discrimination 
between our citizens traveling abroad or of obtaining uniformity 
of treatment through means of new treaty stipulations. 

It is time something was done in the direction pointed out in 


the resolution in of which Iam ing and now before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which I hope will be reported 
favorably to the House, 


Referring again to the reply of the State Department in 1902 
that the American Jew does not stand ona footing in Russia dif- 
ferent from that occupied by the Jews of other countries in the 
administration of the Russian law,” I would call attention to 
what Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State, said on that subject. 
I will read it: 

I leave out of consideration in the instruction the question whether 
the citizens or subjects of other na are more or less favored than our 
own in this I have however, failed to notice the statement made 
to you by x e Giers, in one of your reported conversations with him, that 


and Austrian Jews are subjected to the proscription in question 
and the implication therefrom that if the Governmenteaf Germany and 
Austria do not com there is 


Itis not fi to ine ad berate eee otives of polic 
eee Tovar nationa] . in eee Ps 7 
Iam ‘ectly willing to rest my argumenton the soa pe eee eee, 
of i .... ͤ fatty. CINE OET w] 
may come from any other quarter to fortify what weconceive to have been 
our clear purpose in executii tinstrument. Andunderno 
would I in the name of this Government be willing to accept a less measure 
of impartial privilege for a citizen of the United States visiting or sojourn- 
ing in Russian territory than is assured to aliens in the like cases by any 
pulations with or usage toward any other nation on the part of Russia. 
Surely this furnishes a complete reply to those who at this day 
would intimate, if they do not expressly state, that we are power- 
less because Russia in disregarding our passports held by Ameri- 
can-Jewish citizens equally proscribes the Jews of other countries. 
At the risk of repeating myself, I want to again utter my belief, 
here two years ago, that the badge of citizenship should 
confer the right on every law-abiding American in times of peace 
to travel anywhere on God's green footstool. [Applause.] 
When the resolution of 8 came before the Fifty-seventh 
Congress my distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. SULZER 
called attention to the fact that this country, being a worl 
wer. may obtain from foreign nations concessions which, be- 
ore we became such, were denied us. In seconding git efforts 
on that occasion my able colleague [Mr. SULZER] took the right 
view of the situation, believing, as I believe, the hour is at hand 
when uncompromisingly we may demand at Russia’s hands proper 
treatment for all citizens alike resorting to her domain under an 
American 


rt. 
Ever e in promoting, by precept and example. the sacred | sistence upon 


cause of human freedom, at all times 3 sympathy to any 
people suffering under the yoke of tyranny and oppression, fore- 
most amongst all the nations of the world in exemplifying by 
deed and act our love of human brotherhood, our history is re- 
lete with instances when we came to the aid of the weak, the 
owntrodden, and 3 
At this moment I recall one of many. When Turkey, in her 
irit of bitter prejudice, undertook to discriminate against our 


otestant missionaries over there, our Government, through the 
commendable efforts of our efficient minister at Constantinople, 
an able and talented diplomat, Mr. Oscar S. Straus, successfully 
opposed that effort and prevented further commission of the out- 
rage. 


and in justice to that large body of | - 


Shall we now hesitate? 
For this, all place a temp!e, 
And all seasons summer. 


iarity on the subject and whose representative character well 
him to speak, will, I hope, be shared by the committee. 
the words of one of our diplomats of days long past and gone— 
No nation is so independent with to other nations as to havea 
right to object when a friendly government, not with but with 
respect, points out injuries inflicted, and solicits, if possible, redress. 
In the line of this truism, the Department of State and our dip- 
lomatic service abroad should act. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask for three minutes more. 
Mr. SULZER. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for three min- 


ued on the part of | utes, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I only wish to add that it is not enough 
for the Government here to say that Russia's piss of discrimi- 
nation is wrong and unjust. The thing to do is to act. If that 
be done, and there be secured that recognition which is due 
from one government to the citizens of another 2 
credited by , we shall have taken a long step in the di 
tion of b ing down the barriers that unfortunately and sadly 
still exist in distant Russia between class and class, creed and 
creed, brought about through narrow bigotry, frightful intoler- 
ance, and base persecution. Be not discouraged by failures in the 
long past; continue on. Remember— 


Freedom's battle, once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to 
thought haad off. te.cver won: sons 
[Applause.] 
APPENDIX. 
Letter of Mr. Evarts to Mr. Foster. 
No. 55.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, March 3, 1881. 

Sre: Your several dispatches numbered 78, 74, and 75, of the th and 3lst 
of December, ultimo, in relation to the treatment of American Jews in Rus- 
sia, have been received, and I have incommending your zealous pres- 
entation of the cases of Pinkos and Wilczynski, and of the general questions 
involved. The assurances you havereceived as tothe liberal treatment here- 
after to be ac as an act ot comity and courtesy by the military authori- 
5 American citizens visiting Russia are full ted 


with the foreign office you 0 ence to the nat sym- 
pathy with Jews as a motive for our solicitudeas to the 
treatment of Jews in Russia. 

Such solicitude might very ly exist; but in your presentation of the 
facts you should be careful to ress that we ask treaty treatment for our 


aggrieved citizens, not because they are Jews, but because they are Ameri- 
cans. Russia's treatment of her own Jews, or of othor foreign Jews resort- 


own hardships to which Russian and 
f Jews are subjected involves our citizens, we think we have just 
ground for remonstrance and expectancy of better treatment. 


p 
American against the laws, is to ba convicted 
of Judaism, if that be an offense under Russian law; and we are indisposed 
to regard it as a maintainable nt that a reli belief is, or can be, a 
military offense, to be dealt with under the arbitrary methods incident to 
the existence of a ‘‘state of siege.” 

This Government is not unmindful of the difficulties under which, as is 
alleged, that of Russia labors in dealing with those of her subjects whom 
she may deem disaffected; but the reasons adduced and methods ted 
against them should have no application to American citizens sojourni 
peaceably, for business or p 1 uns for they are not to be charged 
with a tical disaffection toa government to which they owe no 

" „if charged with the commission of unlawfal acts, they should 
have guilt explicitly imputed and proven. In the latter case, the of 
33 be admitted as proof or presumption, either of guilt or 

jocence. 

It is not the desire of this Government to embarrass that of Russia by in- 

these points with any degree of harshn when the disposi- 
your dispatches is so conciliatory, and when the treatment 


tion re in 
offered may operate effectively to remove or prevent fnture causes of com- 
taint on theill treatment of American citizens alleged to be Jews. It 


most desirable, however, that you shonld not pretermit your efforts to 
bring the matter to such a stage as will insure for peaceableand law-abiding 
Americans in Russia like treaty rights and personal freedom of creed as Rus 
sians enjoy in the United States. 
Iam, ete., WX. M. EVARTS. 


Letter of Mr. Foster to Mr. Blaine. 
No. 100.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
St, Petersburg, March 25, 1881. (Received April 11.) 


Sim: In acknowledging the receipt of Department No. 55, of the 3d instaut, 
Pak e kindly EP p a my paoe 
treatment of Jewsin Russia. * 3 


guaranty of personal 
Eee Bay I have cor 


to American citi of the or 
ter privileges than by Russian subjects of 
same faith. the t No. 55 it would 
seem that the late that 


are 55558 
Soaked wpm, n 3 cei Instruction If 5 


strongly insisted that the wry acy dase of his 
ble American 
tect ovary, peaceal citizen coming ae 


institute an inquiry as to the 
Bopartment is correct in the sapposition fn Ag aapea a a E 
has been convicted of Ju dicta by “Judicial procedure. But it is to be 
borne in mind that in Russia it 7 etate of sieg t a judicial procedure 
state o e istic EEREN 


should take place, or even the Smile ‘ore & 
232 the sentence of the law. nd regulations in g 
are usual Uy intrusted to the police ieoauthorites, and it is sufficient for them 40 
pe satisfied in their own minds tha ‘ual comes within the prohibi- 
tions to have them enforced. 

Ishall not fail to continue to press the subject upon the Russian Govern- 


tat roper rtuni 
es Tam, ec, AES 1 JohN W. FOSTER. 


eee 
F ee e that it is not 


Letter of Mr. Blaine to Mr. Foster. 
[Extract] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1881. 
careful examination of the cases of grievance here- 
it appears that the action of the Russian 
e to be Israelites, and visiting 


First. Absolute prohibition of residence in St. potent eee 
cities of the Em 3 no native 
Jews to reside there, rossi hy the tein jure between and the United 
years ARAE i rE 

those 5 O 
0 


88 

Second. Permission of of residence and commeres, conditionally on 2 
eee eee e and taking ont a license. The case 
Rosenstrauss is in point. 


ukases concerning i 
marie ars sent on An ee eae kita aiid te tie Cae 
Empress Catherine, I discover t tolerance of all 8 
the 0 
laid down as a fundamental of Empire. 
Bef the VF 


we 
various nationalities estab! Russin 
Powerful, each one after the worship and religion of 
and we upon our imperial word, to accord to all foreigners in these 
which they already enjoy in our capitaland 


ive 


it ere and it- 
„ icy of those days, is worthy 
Peary and ma 5 in vo. — er Marten Marten's Recueil des Tenités,” 
The imperial — oral me ate Gear AL Czar Alexander I, of 13th August, 1801, de- 


crees d system of passports for foreigners 

cable fo fail foreigners, of whatsoever nationality,” but intinonten 1 — Ti 
tion on travel or sojourn in Russia by reason of raceor faith. This ordinance 
ed by the of 25th February, 1817, but still with- 

tion or restriction. 

I can find no trace of the enforcemen 
wae elle, outa American citizens, of the restrictions Jewish 
mee which are — to have with 


ties on private 5 law, wetting during upon the legis- 
lation pire Europe rang agers 3 8 
reference to — ai abilite tix is silent on this 


t, although devoting much spaco to the treatme and rights of aliens in 
ussia. I do not desire to be here understood g that the asserted 
SRNE did not exist at that time. The domestic history of the Russian 


shows plain} . laced upon native Hebrews, and espe- 
those of ah orig, efforts to confine them to certain parts of 
ringing with the t to be imposed to deter them from 
the Cristian subject ts of the Czar. But the same 
noes 1 ose measures, in the capital 
the native elite 8 000 souls with their 
gues and schools; w. 2 special ukase of the late Czar dis- 


to fi Hebrewseve è of residence and 
y recognizes oren ae iy etaha trade, 


This ukase of e pipa ogre ga ee erties: 
thatthe need of commercial development and the principles 


trudin zallas — N 
on the same us nn 
` which these guilds confer upon na 
qualification: 
Hebrew 


the of 
to these same ee ee 
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will be observed, extends to the whole terri 
Tg tty ay hose 


of the 
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“The provision of our 
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— tas commercial 
3 as follows: 
enter the laces, and rivers of each 
Tin 5 : 
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here pre „and 


6 8 ama the trea 
seems disposed to 


pa aatal sys 
on 
A personal right, nota 


in protection of those 
tof the treaty; wl 
onal authority of the po- 


Erte 


is Government would hold that th treaty confi 
o rights on all Section pe 


. the 
conditions 
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— oE ihe rote of this G. — — bsol 3 
e overnment, al FR 
thata EE: brews from residence in certain 


called upon eee ae papa 
The ie oR eh Perens 
and where the local law must ae wha 5 


ini treaty 
the attention of publicists and itis 
that wherea 1 eren tes u 3 
Umited by the 


7 
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tion o 
— the intercourse 61 1 


1860. We have looked to the spirit 
rather to the letter of those engagements, and believed that they should 
be interpreted in the broadest way; and it is therefore a source of unfeigned 


regret to us when a government to which we are by so many historical 
ties as to that of Russia shows a di tion in its d with us to take 
advantage of technicalities, to ap; to the rigid letter and not the ro- 


from its territories of peaceable American resor thither under 
the good faith of treaties and accused of no wrongdoing or of no violation of 
anes commercial code of the land, but of simple adherence to the faith of their 


time during 
remain in the Empire under his original 
as it appears to our eyes. The motive 
principle involved is one neither 
any of the conventions we have concluded wi 
h must not be forgotten that this issue, of the ban ent of our citizens 
from a friendly territory by reason of their alleged religion, isa new onein our 
international relations. m the time when the treaty of 1832 was signon 
down to 4 5 a bf A ge period there had been our relations 


Government has been 
on several occasions p manner; and Iam sure 
the actual counselors of His aroy can not but contemplate with satisfac- 


mah ing obstacle lay in statutes of the Empire touching the conferment 
and jose of citizenship, of which the e 755 m and the consulta- 
tive council of state recommended the m: tion in a sense compatible 
with the modern e of nations. 


I can readily conceive that statutes bristling with difficulties remain un- 
repealed in the volumes of the law of R as well as of other nations. 
Even we ourselves have oue obsolete “ Blue laws; ” and their literal enforce- 
7 if such a thing were possible, might to-day subject a Russian of free- 

n 


soverei 
sured 


intent of securing impartial righ 
willing to rest my argument on the 
of course not averse to availin 5 775 any 7 which may come 
from any other quarter to fortify what we conceive to 

rpose in executing that instrument. And under no circumstances would 
Pin the name of this 6 willing to . less measure of im- 

rtial privilege for a citizen of the United States visiting or sojour in 

ussian territory than is assured to aliens in the like case by any stipulation 

with or usage toward any other nation on the pari of Russia. 

I had the honor in my letter of the th ultimo to Mr. Bartholomei to ac- 
quaint him with the general views of the Presidentin relation to this matter. 

I can not better bring this instruction to a close than by repeating and 


amplifying those views which the President so firmly holds, and which he so 
anxiously desires to have recognized and responded to by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 


He conceives that the intention of the United States in 8 and 
conclu the treaty of December 18, 1832, and the distinct and enlightened 
recip cagon then entered into with the Government of Russia, 

ound to expect careful attention to our o as to its 
tion in the broadest and most im sense; that he 
tifying friendliness of the pes 


tween the two countries is likel if T & frank com- 
parison of the views of the two Governments, in the most amicable spirit and 
with conclusion the 


the most earnest desire to reach a mutually 8 — 


ceive in the United Sta it is 0 due to the good relations of the two 
countries that these stipulations should be made sufficient in these pn 
and that we can look for no clearer evidence of the good will which Russia 

rofesses toward us than a frank declaration of her readiness to come to a 
distinct agreement with us on these points, in an earnest and generous 


I bave observed that in your conferences on this subject heretofore with 
Mist VTV 


the minister for foreign 


occasions 2 discreet expression 
tion wi e le regard any steps 
F ali bime analogous to that 
which forms the fundamental principle of our national existence. Such ex- 
8 were natural on and reflected a sentiment which we all 
eel. Butin making 8 minister, I desire 
that you will y 


to the feelings of 7 ant 


ident’s views known to the mi % 
ly subordinate such sentiments to the simple considera- 
tion of what is conscientiously believed to be due to our citizens in foreign 
parts. You will distinctly impress upon him that, regardful of the sover- 
eignty of Russia, we do not submit any suggestions touching the laws and 
customs of the Em: except where those laws and customs conflict with and 
destroy the rights of Am n citizens as secured by treaty obligations. 

You can further advise him that we can make no new treaty with Russia, 
nor accept any construction of our existing treaty, which shall discriminate 

ey class of American citizens on account of their religious faith. 

I can not but feel assured that thisearnest presentation of the views of this 
Government will accord with the sense of justice and equity of that of Rus- 
sia, and that the questions at issue will soon find their natural solution in har- 
mony with the noble spirit of tolerance which pervaded the ukase of the Em- 
press Catherine a cen ago, and with the statesmanlike declaration of the 
3 of reciprocity found in the later decree of the Czar Alexander H in 


ne Xon may read this tch to the minister for foreign affairs, and should 


am ene, JO WE give 1 0 Din: James G. BLAINE. 
The Public Land Laws. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1904. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13633) to regulate the 
disposal of public lands released and excluded from public forest reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Except in the original thirteen States and in 
Texas, where there were no public lands, the United States was 
the great land owner, and to-day the nation still owns about one- 
third of the total area of the country. Once there were between 
one and two thousand million acres of public lands, and there 
are still about five hundred millions left, not connting Alaska. 
Since President Lincoln signed the homestead law in 1862, it has 
been the policy of the Government to give its public lands freely 
to the men who would make homes. Under that policy other 
laws were passed to help in the general Purpose, and millions of 
settlers went out and occupied the public domain. The great 
West was filled with thrifty, industrious families, and new States 
grew up and added their stars to the flag. But the best of the 
public lands were all taken up—the lands for which some of 
these land laws were —and new conditions arose, which 
the makers of the laws had never foreseen. 

Uncle Sam had been rich enough to give every man a farm, but 
now most of the land on which a man could make a living with- 
out irrigation was gone. There wasmore demand for farms than 
ever, more people coming to settle—most need for good land just 
when there was less land that could be taken than ever before. 

For years there had been talk about national irrigation—about 
the duty of the nation to reclaim the arid lands of the public do- 
main to make homes for the people—but nothing came of the 
talk. President Roosevelt's first message to Congress changed 
allthat. After referring to the effect of forests on the water sup- 
ply, he said: 

The forests alone can not, however, fully regulate and conserve the waters 
of the arid region. Great storage works are necessary to equalize the flow 
of streams and to saye the flood waters. Their construction has been con- 
clusively shown to be an undertaking too vast for private effort. Nor canit 
be best accomplished by the individual States acting alone. 

Far-reaching interstate problems are involved, and the resources of single 
States would often be i uate. It is properly a national function, at least 
in some of its features. It is as right for the National Government to make 
the streams and rivers of the region useful by engineering works for 
water sto as to make useful the rivers and harbors of the humid region 
by engineering works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reser- 
voirs at the headwaters of our rivers is but an enlargement of our present 
pey of river control, under which leyees are built on the lower reaches of 


e same streams. 
The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as it does 


other public works. Where their purpose is to te the flow of streams, 
the water should be turned freely into the channels in the dry season to take 
the same course under the same laws as the na flow. 


public lands presents a different 
problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of streams. The object 
of the Government is to dispose of the land to settlers who will build homes 
upon it. To 5 this object water must be brought within their reach. 
The pioneer settlers on the arid public domain chose their homes along 
streams from which they could themselves divert the water to reclaim their 
holdings. Such opportunitiesare practically gone. There remain, however, 
vast areas of public land which can be made available for homestead settle- 
canals impracticable for private 

en’ È ese irrigation works should be built by the National Govern- 
ment. The lands rec ed by them should be reseryed by the Government 
for So etnea and the cost of construction should so far as possible be 
repaid by the land reclaimed. The distribution of the water, the division of 
streams among irrigators, should be left to the settlers themsel 


ment, but by reservoirs and main-line 


ves in 


conformity with State laws and without interference with those laws or with 
vested ts. The policy of the National Government should be to aid irri- 
gation in the sev Statesand Territories in such manner as will enable the 
le in the local communities to help themselves, and as will stimulate 

needed reforms in the State laws and regulations governing tion. 
— val. 


The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich 

tion of our and Mississipp 

leys brough’ „ Atlantic States. The increased demand for 

manufac artic’ wi d production; while wider 
will consume the larger food supplies 

prevent western competition with eastern agriculture. - 

consumed chiefiy in upbuilding local 

d otherwise 


Our le as a whole will fit, for successful home 
making is but another 5 the upbuilding of the nation. 

Then the national reclamation act was passed, but not before 
the President had used his influence y to im- 
prove the law in the interest of the actual settler and against land 
speculation in every form. He was mainly responsible for the 
passage of this great law, which will give homes to the West, and 
Tere home markets for the manufactured products of the 


President Lincoln signed the homestead act, which gaye good 
homes to our people so long as there was good land to settle on. 
President Roosevelt signed the reclamation act, which will give 
good homes to millions more by making the poor lands good. 

The passage of the reclamation act made it more important than 
ever to save the public lands for the home maker; consequently 
the President gave particular attention to the subject, and in his 
second message he said: 

So far as they aro available for agriculture, and to whatever extent they 
may be reclaimed under the national irriga’ law, the public 
lands should be held rigidly for the home builder—the settler who lives on 
his land— for no one else. In their tho desert- 
timber and stone law, and 
been so from the intention with which they were enacted as to 

rmit the acquisition of large areas of the public domain for other tban ac- 

ual settlers and the gay eon prevention of settlement. Moreover, the 
app e has of late led to much discus- 

on as to the best manner ct using these public lands in tae West which are 
suitable chiefly or only for yraaing. The sound and . of 
the West depends upon the ding up of homes therein. 


loc 
deed, the 
centers of mi 


whereas no one could get a living 
je sutside, onl 


of supporting, at the outside, 
10 acres. 


pa tracts of the public 
have been fenced in by persons having no title thereto, in direct defi- 
ance of the law forbidding the maintenance or not an un- 
lawful inclosure of public land. For various reasons there has ttle 
3 with such 8 in 

ven the trespassers, e 
ment will hereafter be used to puta to such ; 

In view of the capital imaportanos of matters I commend them to the 
/.... Gap ft ema beg degen eet Ona CE n in 
dealing with them from lack of thorough knowledge of the sub; 
mend that provision be made for a commission of experts 
gate and report upon the complicated questions involved. 

Public interest was tly aroused by what the President had 
said. It was still er stimulated by the hes he made 
during his western trip in the spring of 1903. At Stanford Uni- 
versity he said: 

Ey hase of the land policy of the United States is, as it by right ought 
to be, pote to Denise § of the een eee ine cas ware on of 
all public-land as should be: Does it help to make and to 

us homes? it the legislation is good. If it does not, the legisla- 

is bad. 8 ion which has a tendency to give land in tracts 
to people who will lease it out to tenants is undesirable. We do not want 
ever to let our land policy be shaped so as to create a big class of tors 
who rent to others. We want to make the men, whounder such con- 
ditions would rent, eee Ee para We must shape our policy so that 
these men themselyes be the landowners, the makers of homes, the 
keepers of homes. ` E 

Certain of our land laws, however beneficent their purposes, have been 
twisted into an improper use, so that. there have grown up abuses under 
thom by which they tend to create a class of men who, under one color and 
another, obtain tracts of soil for speculative purposes, or to rent ont to 
others; and there should be now a thorough scrutiny of our land laws, with 
Se object of so amending them as to do away with the possibility of such 
abuses. 

1f it was not for the nationalirrigation act we would be about past the time 
when Uncle Sam could give every manafarm. Com tively little of our 
land is left which is adapted to ing without irrigation. The home maker 
on the public land must hereafter, in great majority of cases, have water 
for irrigation or the making of his home will fail. Let us keep that fact be- 
fore our Donot misunderstand me when I have spoken of the defects 
of our land laws. Our land laws have served a nadie pence in Sho pasieng 
have become the models for other governments. ə homestead law has 
been a notable instrument for good. Toestablish a family permanently upon 
a quarter section of land, or, of course, upon a less quanti irrigated 
land. is the best use to which itcan be put. The first nation is 
1 and honest citizens. Such can come only from honest and intel - 

t hom 


necessary, 

should bea revision of the land laws and a cuttin: provisions 
from them as in actual tice under present conditions tend to make pos- 
sible 5 lores tracts tor speculative purposes or for the pur- 
pose o ng to 

Ci ip is the prime testin the welfare of the nation; but we need good 
laws, and, above all, we need land laws throughout the West. We want 
to see the free farmer own home. The best of the public lands are al- 
ready in private hands, and yet the rate of their Giapoeal is steadily inerens: 
ing. More than 6,000,000 acres were patented during the first three months 


present 5 for us to see that our 2 
— for ae ate to 5 limit of his possi oS mae 
Public attention was so forcibly drawn to these matters by this 
and other speeches of the President that at the national irrigation 
at Ogden, held in the summer of 1903, the public-land 
question was the principal topic of discussion. Great differences 
of opinion were found to exist among the delegates. The ques- 
tion was debated with unusual vigor between those who advocated 
the immediate and unconditional repeal of the timber and stone 
law, the desert-land law, and the commutation clause of the home- 
stead law and those who supported these laws as they were. 
Finally a compromise resolution was adopted. It was as follows: 


Whereas the timber and stone act, the desert-land act, and the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead act have in many instances been found to result 
ta Ppor anton ana in 3 of the public domain, to the exclusion of ac- 

home building: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the Congress of the United States to makesuchk 
modifications in said laws as will save the remaining public lands for actual 
settlers who will found homes and live upon said lands. 


When the President came to prepare his third message for 
transmission, in December, 1908, he was confronted with these 
fundamental differences of view. The Ogden resolutions asked 
for modifications in the land laws, but did not indicate what these 
modifications should be. 

His vigorous message of the year before had not been followed 
by action in Congress, except as to the passage of the general ir- 
rigation law. His own position had not changed, and all parties 
agreed with him that the lands fit for settlement. must be saved 
for the bona fide settler, but there was no agreement as to how 
that end might best be accomplished. There was not eyen an 
agreement as to the facts. 

Obviously the wise course was first to ascertain the facts, then 
to get the facts interpreted by experts, and finally to take action 
3 Therefore, in his third message, the ident spoke 
as follows: 


Experience has shown that in the Western States themselves, as well as in 
the rest of the country, there is widespread conviction that certain of the 
public-land laws and the resulting administrative practice nolo meetthe 
present needs, The character and uses of the remaining public lands differ 
widely from those of the public lands which Co in 
when these laws were . The rapidly 


ere is a tendency to mass in large pu 
grazing lands, and thereby to retard settlement. I renew and e! 
my recommendation of last year that, so far as they are available for agri- 
ture in its broadest. sense and to whatever extent they may be reclaimed 
under the national irrigation law, the public lands should be held 
rigidly for the home builder. 

è attention of the Congress is directed to the timber and stone 
law, the desert-land law. and the commutation clause of the homestead law, 
which in 5 have in many respects conflicted with wise public- 

e discussions in the Congress and elsewhere have made it 


ite views on these raeas and that the sides have strong 
and convinced representatives of weight both wi without the Con 

the ing not only as to matters. of on but as to mat- 
ters of fact. In order that definite information may be available for the use 
of the I have appointed n — 7 5 of W. A. 
Commissioner of the ral Land Office; Gifford hot, Chief of the Bu- 


The com: what. in or; 
regulations, and 3 e . n 
— *. practicable disposition of public lands to actual settlers who will 
permanent homes m them, and 1 fullest 
and most effective use of resources of the public lands; and it will make 
such other reports and recommendations as its study of these questions may 
suggest. Thecommissionis to report immediately upon these pointsconcern- 
DEOR its judgment is clear; on any point upon which it has doubt it will 
o the time necessary to make in gation and reach a final judgment. 


In accordance with these instructions, the commission, each 
member of which was already charged with heavy duties in the 
public service, made its first partial report with all the speed 
which the importance and intricacy of the subject would permit, 
On March 7, the same day on which it reached him, the Presi- 
dent transmitted their report to Congress, with the following 
message: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: i 

I submit herewith the preliminary report of the Public Lands Commission 
appointed by me October 22, 1903, to report upon the condition, operation, and 

ectof the present land laws, and to recommend such changes asare needed 
to effect the 1 p. ble disposition of the public lands to actual set- 
tiers who will build mt homes upon them, and to secure in perma- 
nence the most effective use of the resources of the public lands, 
The subject is one of such great importance and great intricacy that it is 
im for the commission to report in full thereon at this time. It is now 
ready, PEAT ON veh, geen snes te Sheen e arr toga 
company, report. commen: eso sugges 
sideration 5 the Congress, 

_In this report the commission recommended the repeal of the 
timber and stone act and the passage of laws to open agricultural 
lands in forest reserves to agricultural use, and to give actual set- 
tlers a preference in entering lands released from temporary with- 
drawal. This last was to prevent land speculators and other 
holders of scrip from absorbing these lands before the real home 
makers could get possession, and has just passed the Honse, and I 
trust will soon become a law. The House Committee on the 


on will re 
e 
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Pablic Lands has favorably reported the bill permitting the open- 
ing of agricultural lands to entry in the forest reserves. 

is commission says, as to the commutation clause of the home- 
stead law: Our investigations respecting the operations of the 
oommutation clause are still in progress, and we are not prepared 
at this time to recommend its repeal.” 

As to the desert-land law the commission say that they are of 
the opinion that the desert land law should, for the present, at 
least, be allowed to stand, with a few changes of detail.” 

The commission, however, recommend the amendment of the 
law so as to prohihit the assignment of desert entries, 

The Committee on the Public Lands of the House of Represent- 
atives have, during the present discussion, conducted an extended 
hearing upon the various questions suggested by the President. 

The most important land law since the original homestead law 


is the national irrigation act, passed in the Fifty-seventh Congress. 


A number of bills have passed the House during the present 
session bearing upon the various features of the land laws. But 
no bill has been reported or passed repealing the commutation of 
homesteads or the desert-land law, and the general sentiment 
among the Members of this House representing the States directly 
interested seems to be against such repeal. 

Upon the question of the repeal of the timber and stone act 
there has been much controversy in the present Congress in both 
Houses, and there is a wide difference of opinion as to the neces- 
sity or the desirability of repealing this law. 

The timber and stone act was passed in 1878 and was applicable 
to only a portion of the Pacific coast region. In 1891 it was ex- 
tended to all the public-land States, but has been held not to apply 
to the Territories. 

Prior to 1878 this land could be taken under preemption at $1.25 
an acre. Under the timber and stone act the price was raised to 
$2.50 an acre, so the law was an additional restriction upon the 
entry of such land by raising its price. When the preemption 
act was repealed, this law still remained in force. In the States 
of California, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington, where the law 


only 8 applied, and in the other States to which it was 
extended, there been recently considerable complaint and 
criticism against its operations, and for my part I think it should 
be repealed or tly modified. 

The practical exhaustion of the supply of Beaty timber in 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin has attracted the attention 
of lumbermen to the Pacific coast, and the purchases under this 
act for the last fiscal year were in Oregon 645,578 acres, in Cali- 
fornia 287,578 acres, in Washington 297,604 acres, and most of the 
land so taken in these three States was of the heaviest character 
of timber. 

In the whole United States for thesame period the entries were 
1,765,222 acres under this law. 

The President in his first message called the attention of the 
Congress to the porey of considering the increase of the size 
of homesteads on the publio grazing lands where the land is too 
dry for the successful operation of the law limiting the home- 
stead to 160 acres of land. 

The present Congress has passed a bill to try the experiment of 
an enlarged homestead in the arid region of western Nebraska, 
and has authorized the entry of homesteads of 640 acres of this 
land where not susceptible to irrigation. 

This act requires actual residence for five years before patent, 
so as to prevent it from being used in any way to consolidate 
large holdings. If the act should prove successful in its operation, 
the experiment may be extended to other parts of the country 
where similar conditions exist. 

A larger homestead in the short grass country“ would, I 
think, result in dotting these dry plains with the homes of a new 
class of cattle owners. 

I will insert in my remarks a table showing the facts as to home- 
stead commutations, desert-land entries, and timber and stone 
entries for the last fiscal year. 

It is well worthy of study and shows how greatly erated 
many of the statements have been which have been so widely cir- 
culated in the press. 


Statement showing the number of entries made and acres embraced thereby of the various classes of land specified below during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903. 
. PEN RO ETT —:. —. — LOLI OF OE — — LEADER a ——— 


Final desert. | Timber and stone. 


© SAME) Entries. Acres | Entries. | Acres. Entries. Acres. | Entries. | Acres. | Entries, 
1,187 114, 461. 89 819 G. 553. 34 
50 1,202. 84 0 1, 2, 84 | — 
465 66, 639. 37 lil 24, 202.89 | K 3 
3. 200 362, 456. 21 82 215, 107.50 , 099, 67 
2, 043 300, 968, 98 837 121, 952. 36 411 77.570, 21 45 6,981, 80 1,861 287,578. 72 
8,619 542,245. 83 806 116, 289. 97 406 72,074. 44 55 8, 582.13 309 89, 691. 18 
971 121, 239. 35 471 WE DETR: EEIE AATA A EA a RESPE 2 247.51 
2,550 837, 376.30 1,38 189,614. 11 620 74, 229. 83 179 | 26, 707. 33 1,203 190, 798. 36 
1 89.15 1 Ar TT R 323 ͤͤ ĩ ͤ usetes eau aay 
2 13.05 2 F coun ces uscacp aacrdonces | ES Rien a a Nie Re ace 
1 9 534. 61 8 0 | 
58 1,274 191, (45. 92 291 y 
200 1,660 148, 626. 21 961 299. 
$2 440 41,809. 08 155 O85, 
808 4,575 559, 270. 16 2,378 8 
81 1,212 112, %54. 69 461 2 
2 805 71, 740. 67 1,021 
387 2,691 888, 554. G4 1,097 060. 
540 8,345 491, 706. 57 817 2 
6 62 9,347.14 3 480. g 
124 8,258 516, 831.31 465 633. 5 
5,180 16,942 | 2,545, 082. 46 8,470 448. 5 
8,817 10, 768 | 1,534,306. 27 4,318 761. 
707 5,557 832, 473.20 807 437. 66, 529. 28 82 
85S 4,831 712, 710.56 1,462 216, 957. 01 119 22, 788. 18 3 400. 00 2 2,147.97 
1 124 19, $30. 91 249 7, 126. 2, 800. 35 18 2, 932. 31 PREP 3 
93 5,479 799, 971.61 930 133, 626, 52 S41 58, 509. 57 10 2,186.95 2,076 297,604. 31 
114 1,129 105, 176.05 675 „301. evidence S EEEE . . ESA 108 8,178.25 
154 1,790 264, 854. 83 488 62,916.84 792 126, 896. 74 267 | 48, 574. 27 335 34,891.75 
15,112 | 80, 188 |11, 193, 120 5 28,978 | 3,570,064.14 | 5600 1,025,825.77 | 1,552 | 204,598.02 | 12,249 | 1,705,202. 43 
TTT... 
Total homestead entries year ending June 30, 100 498, 829 
Total homestead commutations June 30, 1902 ne enn ese ene nae ee eee ee nnn nee ananas aeaaaee nace cnnn conten aanneem na „907 


Total homestead, 1901 to July 30, 68,648. 
Total commutations, 1901 to J a . 4,588. 


a Including Kiowa and Comanche about 13,000 quarter sections, some filed and refiled on two or more times. 


In order to ascertain if commutations were being used exten- 
sively to conaolidate holdings within the Northern Pacific Railway 
grants, I made inquiry at the Land Office and found that there 
were only 985 such commutations in the last three years—in North 
Dakota, 184; Montana, 119; Idaho, 63; Washington. 621, and 
Oregon, 48. It was surprising that in all these States only 985 
such commutations were made within the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way grant limits, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


1 Washington, D. C., December 31, 1903. 
Hon. Jonx F. LACEY, z 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, House of Representatives. 


R: In reply to your personal inquiry, I have the honor to state that the 
1 of bomestend 9 commuted to cash in the following States, 


within the primary limits of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, from 
July 1, 1901, to June 30, 1908, inclusive, were: 


J. H. FIMPLE, Assistant Commissioner. 


As to the commutations for that year, it will be seen that there 
were 15,112, as compared with 80,188 original entries for the same 
year. Out of these 15,112 commutations, 3,817 were in Oklahoma, 
and most of these 8,817 commutations were for Indian land that 
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had to be paid for whether the homesteader should remain on the 
land five years or not. 

The Kiowa and Comanche land was all taken under the home- 
stead law at a fixed price and might be paid for at the end of four- 
teen months or five years as the en migas prefer. Elim- 
inating these entries. it leaves 11,295 homestead commutations, as 
com with 80,188 original entries for a single year. 

In the State of Utah only one homestead was commuted that 
year; in Montana only 387 homesteaders commuted their entries; 
in there were only 58 of such commutations; in Nevada 
there were only 6; in Colorado only 175; in Arizona only 62; in 
California only 105. 

This table shows that as to these commutations there is nothing 
abnormal as compared with the original entries, and the Members 
of Congress from the States interested would seem to be justified 
in their claim that existing laws are not being seriously abused so 
far as commutations are concerned. 

There have been frauds under the homestead laws and under 
other land laws, but it does not follow that laws which have done 
15 Ae pi good should be repealed because thay have been vio- 

ated. 

As to the desert-land laws, there was much fraud prior to the 
amendment of 1891. Under the law as amended in 1891 the 
amount of land that may be entered by one person is limited to 
820 acres. The land must be paid for at $1.25 per acre. and the 
entryman must spend $1 an acre on the land each year for three 

ears in constructing the necessary irrigation works and must put 
t under irrigation. 

To get title under the law costs $4.25 per acre as the law now 
stands, and this expense has had good effect in diminishing the 
frauds which were so common under the original law. With the 
rigorous enforcement of the present law and the exercise of the 
authority to withdraw land from entry under the national recla- 
mation act, this law is capable of much good. 

Many very fertile and prosperous settlements have already been 
made under its provisions. To repeal it would place the whole 
burden of desert reclamation on the General Government, and 
would condemn very many promising fields for private enterprise 
to continued sterility. e Government is r in a number 
of great irrigation enterprises, but there is abundant opportunity 
for individual effort, and it would be a serious mistake for Con- 

to put a stop to all such private improvements. 

Of the 500,000,000 acres of public land (not sem ae Alaska) 
there are probably not 50,000,000 that can be cultivated without 
irrigation. The 450,000,000 acres of dry land can never be taken for 
homesteads in the usual way, and the demand to reserve it for 
ordinary homesteads only ignores the actual situation in the great 
West. Grazing homesteads of adequate size are as necessary now 
as the original arable homesteads were when the homestead law 
f passed, under the leadership of the Hon. Galusha A. Grow, 

n 1862. 


Public Improvements in the Philippines. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1904. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14623) to amend an 

aos approved July Í, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to pore for the 
tion of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 

and for other p “and to amend an act approved March 8, 1902, en- 

titled “An act temporarily to provide revenue for the Philippine 

and for other p Wand toamend an actapproved March 2, 1903, entith 

“An act to establish a standard of value and to provide for a 

in the Philippine Islands,” and to provide for the more efficient 

tion of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes— 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin said: 

Me. SPEAKER: This bill is practically the bill of the Philippine 
Commission. It has the cordial indorsement of the Secretary of 
War, recently governor of the Philippine Islands, and also that 
of the 5 Commission, at the head of which is that dis- 
tinguished Democrat, Hon. Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee. The 
bill has the unanimous recommendation here to-day of the Re- 
publican majority of the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, before discussing the measure I desire briefly to 
call the attention of the House to some of the statements in the 
minority report. 

The minority of the committee complain because there is no 
free representative government in the Philippine Islands to be 
consulted about this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no free representative government there 
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tem | pelago. 


because in the very nature of things such a government could not 
to-day exist in the Philippine Archipelago. That this is true is 
established by indisputable evidence. Indeed. there is no reliable 


evidence to the con . All of the disinterested, competent wit- 
nesses agree that the Filipinos are not now capable of maintaining 
a free representative government. I might cite much unimpeach- 
able testimony on this point, but shall content m by reading 
from the report of the Schurman Commission— ident Schur- 
man, of Cornell University; Admiral Dewey; General Otis: Hon. 
Charles Denby, and Professor Worcester—five men selected by 
President McKinley to examine and report as to conditions in the 
Philippines. This commission of distinguished men, after a thor- 
ough personal investigation, submitted to President McKinley a 
voluminous and exceptionally able report, covering every phase of 
the Philippine problem. In this report they say—I read from 
page 103: 

First, it is impossible, even a: 
of American sovereignty over 
the diverse peoples of the Philippine Islands may be molded together into a 
nationality capable of exercising all the functions of independent self-govern- 
ment. They are certainly incapable of such a work to-day; whether in one 
or more generations they can trained to it only the future can disclose, 
And, secondly, if American sover ty over the archipe should ever be 
relinquished, if all American authority over the people should ever cease and 
determine, then the United States should renounce all . aug seg to foreign 
nations for the good conduct of the Filipinos, Undoubtedly the of 
the American flag in the Philippine Islands has entailed great respo ies 
upon us; but to guarantee external protection while renouncing internal 
dominion is no way of esca; from them; on the contrary, while you pull 
down the flag you only pile up difficulties. 

Again say this commission, in their report, page 183: 

Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn— 

Fatality! Fatal to what? Fatal to whom? Not to the great 
Republic of the United States; not to Russia, who would like to 
possess these islands; not to Japan, who wants the islands; not to 
Germany, who wants the islands; not fatal to either of these na- 
tions, but fatal, sir—utterly fatal—to the Philippines in their hope 
of free representative government. : 

Here is the opinion of Schurman, Otis, Denby, Worcester, and 
Admiral Dewey: 

Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the commission believes 
that the government of the Philippines would speedily lapse into anarchy, 
which would excuse, if it did not necessitate, the intervention of other powers 
and the eventual division of the islands among them. 

Now follows a sentence pregnant with meaning: 

Only through American occupation, therefore, is the idea of a free, self- 
governing, and united Philippine commonwealth at all conceivable. 

The Filipinos can never have a free commonwealth unless we 
stay there and train them for it. 

And the ble n from the Filipino point of view, of maintaini 
. reignty ore ths archipe’ 2 — by all intelligent 
Filipinos and even by those insu ts who desire an American protectorate. 
The latter, it is true, would take the revenues and leave us the responsibilities, 
Nevertheless they recognize the in utable fact that the Filipinos can not 
standalone. Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coincides with the dictates of 
national honor in forbidding our abandonment of the archipelago. We can 
not, from any point of view, escape the responsibility of . 


roximately, to fix a time for the withdrawal 
e archipelago, as no one can foresee when 


our sovi en and the commission is strongl t the 
T, forge beea duty will provea greatest — to the people 
of the Philippine Islands. 


Mr. Speaker, I have read these statements of the Schurman 
ission in answer to the complaining suggestion of the mi- 
nority report that the Philippine Islands are now without repre- 
sentative government, and because they voice the united judgment 
of all of the nonpartisan, intelligent, candid persons who haye 
made a study of conditions in the archipelago. 

The utr report contains also the old charge that we are 
in the islands for purposes of poa and intimates that the 
pending bill is simply in line with our general insular poliċy. By 
this I am reminded that in the ge debate two years ago on thè 
Philippine civil government bill gentlemen on the other side of 
the ber declared with much vehemence that that legislation 
was being enacted for the express of exploiting the archi- 
o years have elapsed, and now, sir, it is in order for 
any gentleman on that side of the Chamber to point out a single 
case of exploitation in the Philippine Islands. We were told that 
men from the United States were going there to seize the timber, 
mining, and agricultural lands by means of great franchises, and 
that the wealth of the islands was to be centered in a few greedy 
monopolists. 

Will any gentleman here or elsewhere tell the House and the 
American people where there has been eyen one instance cf ex- 
ploitation in the Philippines? Not an instance. On the contrary, 
the complaint in the islands now is that the Congress of the United 
States saw fit in its wisdom to enact a franchise law which is too 
plod yb which too completely hinders the investment of capital, 
and thereby, to that extent, injures the real interests of the people 
of the Philippines. Yet to-day, although there is nothing in the 
pending measure nor in the conduct of the United States to jus- 
tify the charge, the minority report declares that this bill has for 
its object the exploitation of the islands. 
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Mr. Speaker, acursory reading, a loose, slipshod analysis, an un- 
fair discussion of the bill might make an unthinking man believe 
that it means exploitation; but a careful study of its provisions, 
in the light of the facts, demonstrates that itis a carefully guarded, 
conservative, business proposition, which, if enacted into law, 
means nothing more nor less than the legitimate development of 
these islands and the increased producing power, wealth, and com- 
fort of the Filipino people. 

The first section of the bill, Mr. Speaker, provides that all bonds 
to be issued by the Philippine government or under its authority 
shall be free from taxation by the government of the Philippine 
Islands, by any municipality in the islands, by the Government 
of the United States, by any State or by any subdivision ofa State, 
ot by the District of Columbia. This section is 
idea. that the work being done in the Philippine 
the work of the Government of the United States, and that in 

it on the Philippine government is merely the agent of 
the United States. 

The bonds issued under this section will be for public purposes— 
the purposes of the United States—to develop the waste places, to 
construct necessary public works, and to bring business and pros- 

ity to the archipelago by legitimate, carefully controlled in- 


peepee 
Archipelago is 


iA of capital. Itis proposed, therefore, to have these bonds | them. 


free from taxation, just as are the bonds of the Government of the 
United States, in order thereby to secure a lower rate of interest. 

That freedom from taxation does lower the rate of interest is 
demonstrated by the history of the friar-land bonds. Those 
bonds were sold under.a provision of the Philippine civil govern- 
ment act of 1902, which, as the House will remember, authorized 
the Philippine government to issue bonds to buy the lands owned 
by the ish friars, in order to eliminate the vexatious friar- 
land pro from Philippine politics. These bonds were made 
free of all taxation in the Philippines or in the United States. 
The result was that they sold at a rate so that reckoning them as 
ten-year bonds the interest was only 3.1 per cent. 

A similar effect will be produced upon the interest rate of any 
other bonds of the Philippine government by giving them the 
same privilege of exemption taxation. Trust companies, 
insurance companies, and similar institutions inthe United States 
will purchasethem because, under the law, the securities of these 

at corporations must always be open to public inspection, and 
Being open to public inspection must, of course, be 2 
companies therefore become active aes sige in the purchase 
of securities exempt from taxation. is competition brings 
down the rate of interest. The Government of the United States 
has not only a perfect right to exempt these bonds, but consider- 
ing the purely national purposes for which they are to be issued, 
it ought to exempt them from taxation. 

The second section of the bill provides that the Philippine gov- 
ernment may issue not to exceed $5,000,000 of bonds for public 
improvements in the islands. These publicimprovements are to 
be port and harbor works, bridges, schoolhouses, court-houses, 
penal institutions, and other works of a similar character. 

The Philippine government has already expended upward of 
$5,000,000 in constructing such public improvements out of the 
surplus revenues of the islands, It has e $2,000,000 or a 
little more in the improvement of the harbor of Manila. 
milli ernor Taft thinks two millions—more will make 
that harbor the best in the Orient. It is the harbor which we 


ee 


ve ex- 
F taking of a 


ction in the 
harbors of the islands, that the court-houses, the schoolhouses, 
the penal institutions, should all be paid for by the 3 of 
this generation. Therefore it is that under this secti hilip- 
pine government is to be allowed to issue not more than $5,000,000 
worth of bonds to carry on these absolutely necessary improve- 
ments. 

In this connection it is important to know the present indebted- 
ness of the islands, a subject to which I now invite i 
attention of the House. There isan rtunity here for mistake 
and 3 to prejudice based on information. 

It is , therefore, to know the facts. Under Spanish author- 
ity the funded debt of the Philippine Islands was $40,000,000. 

is was done away with under the treaty of Paris by our paying 

Spain $20,000,000, and that c ing this obligation an 
ceding the islands to the United States. Such debt as * 
the Philippine civil 


now have has been created by oe authority of Congress. 
is that debt? Two years ago 


gress passed 


the | efforts an agreement was at last reached 


taxed. These 
Congress passed 

Thr 

ae 
passed by Congress 
like 

on the 

the particular 


government act, one provision of which authorized the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands to issue bonds for the purchase of 
the lands held by the Spanish friars. The Filipinos are almost 
exclusively a Catholic people, ardently devoted to their faith; yet 
for generations the ownership of these lands by the Spanish friars 
has been the cause of discontent, agitation, and bloodshed in the 
islands. The question involved was not religious, but political; 
and Congress sought by thus authorizing the p of these 
lands to eliminate at once the troublesome, dangerous problem 
from Philippine politics. 

Negotiations were begun with the Pope, at Rome, by Governor 
Taft, and continued, at Manila, by the governor with Monsignor 
Guidi, the Papal representative. After protracted, laborious 
y which for a little 
more than $7,000,000 (the price first asked being, I think, $13,000,- 
000) the title to these lands—abont 412,000 acres of the choicest 


agricultural lands in the archi was conveyed to the Philip- 
pine government. The face of bonds was raspa Fe excess 
of $7,000,000, but the premium at which they were sold bronght 


the price down to that amount. 
ost of these lands are in the provinces near Manila. All are 
to be sold, when possible, to the tenants who have been occupying 
hem. Secretary Taft testified that it is the policy of the Phi 
pine government, in so far as possible, under most lenient, fair 
regulations, to afford the tenants the first privilege of buying. 
Some of the members of the Philippine Commission believe that 
the lands will ultimately realize the full sum paid for them, while 
other members think that there will be in the end a loss of one 
million, or, perhaps, of two millions of dollars. But, Mr. Speaker, 
if the ultimate loss should be $2,000,000, the burden thus imposed 
will be vastly more than offset by the elimination of the whole 
friar-land controversy, the most vexatious known to Philippine 
This transfer of the title and control of the friar lands, 
brought about by the patient efforts of Governor Taft and Mon- 
signor Guidi, and the ä results certain to flow from it, 
will cause their names to be long held in honored remembrance 
by the people of the Philippine Islands. 

The premiums received on the friar-land bonds amount to more 
than $530,000, which, as I have said, reckoning them as ten-year 
bonds, brought the interest rate down to only 3.1 percent. At 
this point it should be noted that the Philippine government has 
received within a single year interest amounting to $58,561.69 on 
the proceeds of the friar-land bonds on deposit in banks. 

The indebtedness of the islands arising out of this friar-land 
transaction will not in the end exceed $2,000,600. 

Besides these friar-land bonds, the Philippine government was 
authorized also to issue certificates of indebtedness for the pur- 
pose of establishing the gold standard in the islands. A year 
an act empowering the government of the islan 
to issue $10,000,000 of such certificates for the purpose of securing 
a gold fund to maintain the Philippine peso at 50 cents in gold. 
In pursuance of this authority, the Philippine government issued 
two series of one-year certificates, each for $3,000,000—an aggre- 
gate of six millions. A third series of $3,000,000 has recently 
been issued to take the place of the first series, which is about to 
mature. The last series, therefore, does not really add to the to- 
tal amount of such certificates, which remains at $6,000,000. 

Under a law ed by the par are government the $8,000,000 

ized from the sale of these certificates are in 
the permanent gold-standard fund. There are in this fund also 
$1,300,000 received as seigniorage or profit on the coinage of silver 
into the Philippine peso, thus making an aggregate gold-standard 
fund of $7,300,000. These coinage certificates have been sold at a 
premium which brings the interest rate down to about 1.5 per cent. 
At the same time the eats ig government has been receiving 
interest at 3.5 per cent on daily balances from the proceeds of its 
obligations on deposit in banks. That is, interest is being paid 
upon these ificates at the rate of approximately 13 cent, 
and interest is being received upon daily e in at the 
rate of 34 per cent. In other words, this anomalous situation ex- 
ists: The Philippine government is now making money upon its 
own indebtedness. The amount of interest earned in one year 
by the proceeds of the friar-land bonds and the coinage certifi- 
cates amounts to a little more than $101,000. 3 

Mr. LIND. If that is true with re; to the Philippine gov- 
ernment—and I know it is—why w. it not be a good plan to 
make our national banks Lag 1 1 on the Government i 
which they hold? Inevery State of the Union that thing is now 
being done. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not stop now to answer tho 
question of the gentleman from Minnesota, because, though inter- 


esting, it is not 5 

Mr. LIND. I knew it was not germane, No question, I pre- 
sume, is germane when one does not wish to answer it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It has no bearing on the pending 
bill, and my time will not permit of digressions. 

Mr. Speaker, of course we can not expect that all of the bonds 


in gold re 
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issued by the Philippine government or by any other government 
will be sold at a rate of interest approximating 14 per cent, nor 
that 3} per cent interest will be received upon daily balances, 
the government thus making money through its own indebted- 
ness. But, nevertheless, the facts thus suggested are absolutely 
true with t to these particular certificates, and therefore it 
is that, strictly ing, they do not constitute a burden upon 
the treasury of the islands in the sense that an ordinary bonded 
indebtednessisa burden. Therefore the whole debt of the Philip- 
pine government to-day, under any ordinary fair interpretation 
of the word “ debt,” as meaning a burden upon the treasury, will 
not exceed $2,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, in natural order following the statement of the 
debt comes the question, what are the revenues? 

The Philippine government has been receiving approximately 
$9,000,000 by way of customs. besides two millions from the city 
of Manila, and about three millions from the raral provinces, mak- 
ing an aggregate revenue of from fourteen millions to fifteen 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Is that in gold? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. There has been a consid- 
erable surplus each year, which, as I have said, has been used 
largely for necessary public improvements in the islands. Last 
summer and fall—that is, from June 30 last up to about the Ist 
of January—there was a decline in the reyenues, 

Mr. MARSH. In what? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In the revenues of the islands. 

A suggestion is made in the minority report, which is not 
altogether fair, that quring oe last calendar year there was a 
very serious decline, etc.—that is, from January to January; but 
the revenues are estimated and reported for fiscal years ending 
with June 30. This decline Secretary Taft testified would, he 
believed and hoped, be only temporary. That it is only tempo- 
rary is evidenced by a letter which I received yesterday from the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. I called there to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the Philippine revenues, and this letter is in response to 
my inquiry: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 12, 1904. 

My DEAR Mr. Cooprr: I have been somewhat delayed in preparing the 
necessary data, but I inclose to you herewith a statement showing the cus- 
toms revenues of the Philippine Islands by calendar years, including 1903. 


The table on page 50 of the lar Bureau report herewith shows customs 
revenues by l years up to June 30, 198. 


I will read only the totals, showing the surplus each year, and 
then insert the tables in full in the RECORD: 


Fiscal year. | Revenues. (Expenditures. Difference. 
2, 376, 008. 62 $1, 122, 674. 21 
728.977 75 2.0.4. 849.98 
6.073. 766. 44 4, 612, 422. 53 
10, 045, 120. 22 2,588, 2 9. 20 
14, 262, 508. 47 1,033, 622. 26 


Showing a comfortable working balance each year. The total 
revenues for the five years 1899 to 1903 are $48,915,944.78, and the 
total expenditures for the five years 1899 to 1903 are $37,516,076.60. 

This letter continues: ; 

It will be seen that there has been a slight decrease during the calendar 

1908, as compared with 1&2, which is due to the smali rec: during the 
last thres months of the calendar year 1908. However, the returns for Jan- 
ary, 1904, for customs, amounted to $98,331.76, which, with the exception of Oc- 
tober, 1902, exceeds any month since the American occupation, and is consid- 
erably aboye the np bey The high receipts for January almost offset the 
decreased receipts for the three months preceding, and it may be that there 
bboy er ee when the returns are made for the fiscal year to end 

une 90. y 
Furthermore, the receipts for internal revenue for the seven months fol- 


lowing June 30, 1908 (the dates shown in the comparative table on 50), 
show that the revenues from internal revenue and from miscellaneous 
sources, as well as from the i „and have 


service, are y increasing, 
been as follows: Postal, $108,974.91; internal, $163,476.75; miscellaneous, $1,049.- 
724.53; an average p month of—postal, $15,557.84; internal, $23,353.82, and 
miscellaneous, $149,060.64. The average revenue from these sources for the 
fiscal year ending June 3), 1003, per month was—postal, $12,221.62. showing an 
increase of 27 per cent; internal, $18,581.70, showing an increase of 25 per cent; 
and miscellaneous, $95,739.75, showing an increase of 56 per cent. 
* $ * $ * 


* * 
Very truly, yours, 

Hon. H. A. COOPER, 

Chairman Committee on Philippines, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

From this letter it is clear that there will be a surplus in the 
revenues of the islands, provided that some of the public improve- 
ments now in progress and others which are greatly needed are 
not carried on. But the Philippine government says that work on 
these necessary improvements must not cease nor be delayed; that 
the government must have the money to complete them and also 
to meet the increase in government expenditure due to the exten- 
sion of governmental agencies into all parts of the archipelago. 


W. LEON PEPPERMAN. 


Mr. HERMANN. Willthe gentleman permitan inquiry there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. HERMANN. It will illumine the subject very much and 
will be exceedingly interesting if the gentleman can furnish the 
House with any data as to the expenditures and receipts under 
the Spanish régime before American occupation, and especially 
as to exports and imports, in order that there might be a relative 
comparison of the two administrations. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I doubt whether anything really 
authentic is obtainable as to expenditures under the 8 i 
régime. I will, however, procure and insert in the RECORD a 
tab'e showing receipts under the Spanish administration, 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it the opinion of the gentleman on his 
reading of the subject, which has been extensive, that there has 
been an increase in the receipts of revenues of the islands under 
American occupation? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes: and an increase also in ex- 
penditures for public improvements. There were very few, 

ractically no schoolhouses when we went there. The islands 

d comparatively few good bridges, and nothing like a system of 
roads—one of the improvements now most needed. 

Mr. HERMANN. Can the gentleman give something of an 
estimate, or the exact figures, as to the relative increase or de- 
crease in the matter of the commercial development since the 
American occupation? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think that will be introduced 
before this debate closes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do J understand the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs to state that the taxes in the Philippine 
Islands are now larger than they were under the Spanish régime? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have not said so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The gentleman said the revenues have in- 
creased. How are the revenues made larger except by taxation? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In that sevse, yes. The islands 
do more business and have greater revenues in the way of customs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the Philippine people are paying 
more taxes under our present insular government then under the 
Spanish régime? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; if the gentleman calls 
customs duties taxes; and they are better able to pay them. 

Mr. Speaker, in recommending the enactment of this particular 
section the Committee on Ins Affairs have been guided in a 
large measure by 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. One moment, before the gentleman leaves 
that subject. He states that these people are better able to pay. 
Will he explain why it was necessary for us to send $3,000,000 of 
= own Government’s money for their relief last year if that was 
the case? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That was a very exceptional year. 
I doubt not that the gentleman from Nebraska remembers that a 
few years ago there was a 1 plague in Kansas; but he 
would not say that that wasa normal year for agriculture in that 
State, nor would he claim that it afforded a fair criterion as to the 
average condition of a nao of Kansas, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin (continuing). In the Philippines 
they suffered a loss of their rice crops and they had an epidemic 
of cholera—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would the gentleman say that the people 
of Kansas were any better able to pay the tax during that year 
than in previous years? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This trouble in the Philippines 
was principally in one year. That was one year out of four, 
while all the time the revenues have been increasing, all of the 
time these expenditures for public improvements have bzen going 
on, and all of the time, despite that sad year, as the testimony 
indubitably shows, there has been a betterment in the average 
condition of the people of the Philippine Archipelago. 

Mr. 5 is particular section is declared by Secretary 
Taft to be a very necessary one. He says in his testimony before 
the Committee on Insular Affairs that the Philippine govern- 
ment do not expect to issne—at least immediately, if they ever 
do—all of these proposed bonds for $5,000,000. He says that 
in his judgment there will be sufficient revenue to enable the 

overnment to carry on these improvements without issuing 

mds; but he says also that if there should be an unexpected de- 
cline in the reyenues the Philippine government ought to have 
money on hand with which to continue work on these public neces- 
sities. I knowof no one better qualified than is Secretary Taft to 
judge as to what is necessary over there. He testified for many 
days before the Committtee on Insular Affairs two years ago, and 
again this year. 

I know that I voice the sentiment of every member of the com- 


mittee, Republican and Democrat alike, when I say that all were 
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e by his mastery of the problem of the Philippines, his 
. breadth of view and ability to see all sides of every 
3 by his absolute candor. At the conclusion of the 
hearings two years ago I distinctly recall how a distinguished 
member of the committee, now the leader of the minority on this 
floor, the honorable gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
said to me in conversation, “I have all of the time been admir- 
ing not only the evident unusual ability of Governor Taft, but 
even more his perfect fairness.“ 
Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I inter- 
t 5 I agree with him about Governor Taft 
A ER of Wisconsin. Can not the gentleman wait until 
I conclude? 


Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I want to ask at this partic- 

ular point this question: I know of no man who has a more win- 
ning personality or a better man than Governor Taft, but has not 

3 Taft given as his opinion that we ought to have free 

trade with the Philippine Islands? But in the committee of which 

the gentleman is chairman and of which I am a member of mi- 

nority no bill has been introduced before that committee on that 

subject nor has the committee made any recommendation for free 

e in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not recall that during the 
hearings Governor Taft has ever done more than to recommenda 
reduction, not an entire elimination, of the tariff on Philippine 
products; but whether he has or has not, the question of the 
gentleman 8 Tennene: like that of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, is, at this cular time, not germane, 

Mr. PATTE Nof Tennessee. Well, that is the gentleman's 
opinion about the eee 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not that the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. TAWNEY. And we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Committee on Insular Affairs 
has no jurisdiction of that subject. As the gentleman well knows, 
that goes, under the renee to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. TAWNEY. the Committee on Affairs has no 
8 over such legislation. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. But it is entirely germane to your 


eulogy on Governor Taft. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. And has not Governor Taft 
only asked for a reduction of the revenue because he said it was 
8 raya to get free trade for years? 

of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in to the 
the gentleman from Tennessee, I repeat that 
Affairs can not touch a tariff nor report 
—— Everything of that kind goes to the Com- 
ys and TS 

mie r. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker; does not the gentleman, in 
this bill which he brings forward here, touch the tariff?” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisvonsin. We do in one slight particular, 
but only so far as concerns certain material to be imported into 
the archipelago for only one purpose. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman can do it 
for one Me HITCHGOC wh 5 another? 

would like to inquire of the gentleman 
if a can do it in one 3 why not in another? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
5 and apart from its main purpose. Not 
infrequently a bi contains a paragraph concerning a subject 
over which a particular committee has no jurisdiction, while the 
main body of the bill relates to subjects over which the same com- 
mittee has exclusive jurisdiction. In such a case the paragraph 


5 put a si 


nites rrapi 


is not strong enough or of weight sufficient to carry the whole | current 


bill to the particular committee having jurisdiction of the sub- 
eee embodied in the paragraph. That this case exactly. 
PATTERSON of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gen- 
teman again if he is in favor of free trade with the Philippine 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, when I have an op- 
portunity to devote to it, I shall show what I think n that 
particular proposition. But as the question is now entirely im- 
material, and as it tends simply to waste time by confusing issues 
and taking the attention of the House suet fon what it ought 
to ba considering, I can not stop to answer it. 
Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the House that the gentleman be permitted to 


answer the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr: Brick). Does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yield for what? [Laughter on 
the Republican side. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Very well; the gentleman re- 


tusa to yield. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I have said, this bill is based 
upon the recommendations of the Philippine Commission and 


on 


Speaker, that is a mere inci- | islands are 
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upon the testimon N bay acne Secretary Taft,a witness whom a Demo- 
cratic member of Committee on Insular Affairs declared gave 
his testimony with complete knowledge of the facts and with per- 
fect fairness. 


Mr. JONES of Vi ia. Mr. S er— 
Mr: COOPER of Wisconsin. . Speaker, I must decline to 
yield further. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I object. The gentle- 
man has no right to refer to what took place in a committee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It was not in committee. It was 
in a private conversation after the hearings had adjourned. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. COOPER] will permit me—I do not want to interrupt 
his speech—I do not like to have it go by unchallenged that we 
may not refer to what a witness states before a committee in the 
committer. What are those hearings for? I know of no rule, 
and I challenge the gentlemen on the other side to find any trace 
of any 555 rule, that prevents reference to the testi- 
mney of witnesses taken before any committee of this House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. is was a statement of one of 
the members of the committee, a distinguished Democrat, I desire 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENor], during a 
conversation, after the hearings were ended. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Just on that point, Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] has 
said, he probably was not in the House when the Speaker called 
my attention to the fact that I could not refer to what took place 
before a committee. This gentleman was not a witness at all. 
This is aconversation between the chairman of the committee and 
one of the members of the committee that he is relating, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, that is a different thing altogether, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It was a conversation in the pres- 
ence of other members of the committee and of several outside 
listeners in the committee room 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I did not mean that at all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And I think the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Jones] was there himself and heard it. 

Mr. JO. of Virginia. I probably heard it, but the matter 
that I referred to was the vote of all of the members of the com- 
mittee, to which I was informed I could not refer. 

Mr. - HITCHCOC Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question’ 


. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to be 
interrupted further at this time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires tostate to the 
ice oe that his hour has terminated. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have control of 
the time on this side. 
ween ype pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gen 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the gentleman will recognize 
himself for time enough to finish what gentleman from Wis- 
consin desirestosay. [Laughter.] Secretary Taft, while discuss- 
ing this section before the committee, said: 


generation. A 
You hopo that you will te able 3 this Oe hy 


retary TAFT. Yes, sir; I 
er vou do not Pate deni ot the issue of bonds for the entire improve- 


9 Tarr. No, sir. We have had heretofore a surplus 
The House will remember that I read a letter showing that the 
surplus is being revived— 
Maes I think that lus is disappearing now; and 2 we wish it for is 
merely—and I am to reduce the application to $5,000,000 if the com- 
ns eee — Ü—H— we can look in case the in- 
come fails us. 


Mr. Speaker, the next section is merely amendatory of a section 
of the act of 1892—the Philippine civil-government act—which 
empowered the municipalities in the archipelago to create bonded 
indebtedness, but required them first to secure the permission of 
the President, the Secretary of War, and Congress. This new sec 
tion eliminates Congress so faras that permission is concerned, but 
still requires the consent of the President and Secretary of War. 
In other words, 5 does not 8 ea municipality (there are 900 
municipalities) desiring to a driven well for the purpose of 
securing pure water to come to Congress and 55 from 
session to session to secure its consent. Let me what Secre- 
tary Taft says as to the reason for this amendment: 


Now, there are 900 towns, and in many of them the water 4 essen- 
tial to to the health; I mean an improved water supply is esseni health 
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8. 
ga 


g 
does not seem feasible, toapply to Congress forthe 
$2,000 f. — 5 d for another town and so on. If we 


dollars nor ‘or one town an 
could have the pri of borrowing money for each of the N towns to put 
lish wonders for the 


them Lae hygienic condition it would accomp) 

islands. We might, of course, go to work and make a report to 

and have Congress authorize the issue of so many bonds for so many towns, 

and if the committee thinks that that is the wisest course, well ani 
The CHAIRMAN. I infer from what you say that impure water is 


cause for 5 
tary TAFT. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think driven wells 

Secre Tart. I think driven wells would wonders. Water 
is the cause of amebic d tery. It is the cause of a great many bowel 

During the cholera season it makes life in the country almost in- 
evitably atte: with very great danger from the epidemic. 

While this amended section does away with the requirement 
for the consent of Congress, it nevertheless still requires the pre- 
vious consent of the President or of the Secretary of War acting 
for the President. Not only does it contain this important re- 
quirement, but there is in it a provision also that indebtedness 
under this section shall never exceed 5 per cent of the assessed 
yaluation of the taxable property in the municipality. In Wis- 
consin the State constitution prohibits such indebtedness from ex- 
ceeding 7 per cent of such valuation. In some of the other States 
the limitation is the same. In several the constitutional restric- 
tion is somewhat lower. In Iowa, I believe, it is 5 percent. The 
restriction in this section is 5 per cent. So that, with the Presi- 
dent required to give his consent and with this 5 per cent limita- 
tion, the interests of the Filipino people are completely protected 
75 once is no opportunity for an excessive or improper bonded 
inde ess. 

Mr. Speaker, the next section is the most important of the bill. 
It is also the section most apt to be misund and, I fear, to 
be misrepresented. Its purpose is to enable the Philippine gov- 
ernment to induce the investment of capital in the construction, 
equipment, and operation of railroads in the islands by guaran- 
gaen sia income of not more than 5 per cent on the cash capital 
actually invested in such construction and ipment. Th 
tion limits the guaranty strictly to the cash y invested, thus 
prohibiting payments on water” or on any other form of ficti- 
tious capitalization. 

The act making the guaranty must declare ae rules for 
ascertaining clearly the cash capital actually invi and the net 
income actually received on such capital and must set forth the 
limit of invested capital to which the guaranty shall apply. The 
section provides that the ae government, through its au- 
diting, engineering, and railroad bureaus, and also by the appoint- 
ment of two or more government directors, shall have supervision 
of the conduct of the finances of the railroad and of its location, 
construction, and maintenance. 

The section contains also the very im t limitation that the 
total amount due upon all guaranties never in any one year 
exceed the sum of $1,500,000. This sum would be the greatest 
paste annual liability; but as a matter of fact the annual lia- 

ility will never reach $1,500,000, because some of the pro 
roads—the Secretary of War thinks 30 per cent or more—will very 
soon become remunerative, thus reducing the amount due under 
the guaranties. 

This limitation fixing the maximum possible liability is most 
important, because it absolutely prevents the guaranty from ever 
requiring the ee treasury to pay more than $1,500,000 in 
any year, a sum which, as the Secretary of War and the commis- 
at) 3 and as the evidence clearly shows, will be easily pro- 
vi or. 

Thus it will be seen that this section, rightly considered, is a 

carefully drawn, thoroughly guarded, conservative business prop- 
ae Lr ee de 5 only object = its only effect 5 eee 
an yn improvement in transportation facilities in 
the Philippine Islands. 
Mr. Speaker, Macaulay, in his History of England, declared that 
of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing press alone ex- 
cepted, those inventions that abridge distance have done most for 
the civilization of our species. It would be equally true, I think, 
to say that of all inventions which abridge distance the railroad 
has been the most effective civilizer. It is true also that of all 
improvements possible for the Philippines, railroads are the most 
needed. The Secretary of War testified that he knew of nothing 
else which in importance is to be compared with them. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the chief obstacles to an early and a com- 
porova easy solution of the Philippine problem is the present 

vision of the inhabitants of the archipelago into numerous 
tribes, each with its own iar dialect. For example, there 


great 


are to-day, in the island of Luzon alone, twenty tribes, some of 
them containing men of education and marked intelligence; yet 
it is a fact, reported by many witnesses, that the inhabitants of 
one province can not converse with those who come from another 
province only 50 miles away. 


we| Inthe interest of a satisfactory 

problem and in the highest interest of the Filipinos themselves 
d | there must be a fusion of these tribes and an elimination of these 
dialects with their attendant provincialism. To-day there is not, 
in any proper sense of the words, a Filipino people. Free repre- 
sentative government can never be maintained in the islands until 


adjustment of the Philippine 


there has a unification of their inhabitants, and such unifi- 
cation is practically impossible without rai 

The present variety of tribes and dialects and the consequent 
embarrassing provincialism are chiefly attributable to the diffi- 
culty found in passing from place to place. i will speedily 
do away with these 8 to progress by enabling the people 
easily to travel from province to province (the Filipinos have a 
great fondness for travel), by facilitating business, familiarizing 
the people with business methods, and gradually leading them to 
8 e same language. 

The speaking of a common language ets the printing and 
reading of it; and the speaking, printing, and reading of a common 
aun same laws, unifies a people. us railroads 
in the Philippines will benefit their inhabitants, not alone materi- 
ally, but morally and intellectually. Mr. Speaker, this is a prop- 
osition not to exploit the islands, but legitimately to develop their 
resources; not to rob their taxpayers, but honestly to enrich them. 
It is an educational proposition. It is a proposition to unify a 
poopie and 3 their moral, intellectual, and material well- 
ing. This being true, then comes the practical question, How 
can we introduce railroads into the archipelago? 

Mr. BONYNGE. Are there any there now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In reply to the gentleman from 
Colorado, I will say there is only one railroad in the islands. It 
runs from ila to Dagupan, a distance of about 120 miles. It 
was built under an 8 per cent guaranty given by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

The Democratic minority, in their report, admit that it has been 
impossible to attract private capital to the islands to engage in 

construction, and that the fact has been demonstrated 
that capital will not go there, finding other fields more inviting 
and conditions for investment more favorable. 

There are two ways in which the Philippine government might 
be permitted to aid in the building of railroads: First, by a grant 
of lands; second, by 1 upon investment. 

e Secre of War, the Philippine Commission, and the 
Affairs believe that it will be in every way 
better to have the railroads in the Philippines constructed under 
a guaranty upon actual investment and to have the lands held for 
the people. Railroads will greatly increase the value of the lands, 
and therefore these lands ought to be held for the inhabitants of 


the islands. 

The Philippine government propose to build a complete trunk- 
line system comprising from 750 to 1,000 miles of railroad. They 
do not desire, however, to construct all of these roads at one time, 
but rather to extend the work over a period of from three to five 
years. The proposed system includes a line in Luzon from Dagupan 
along the west coast to Loag, and another from Cabanatuan over 
the mountains and through the valley of the Cagayan to Aparri, 
on the north coast. 

Another line is to extend from Manila down around the south 
shore of a fresh-water lake to Santa Cruz, with a branch down to 
Batangas, Still another line is to run through the hemp-growing 
district of southeastern Luzon. 

From beginning to end the entire transaction is to be under the 
strict supervision of the Philippine government. Not a dollar 
can be expended nor a rail laid except under conditions and in 
localities prescribed ie Bd government. 

Mr. HERMANN. ill the gentleman consent to an inquiry? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will ask him whether before his commit- 
tee there were any capitalists or railroad builders who exp 
their opinion as to their ability to build the railroads without the 
aid of the Government so far as teeing its income upon 
mei 55 8 of railroad material into the Philippine Islands 
of duty 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, sir. 

Mr. HERMANN (continuing). And while he is upon that, 
also this further information, as to whether the railroad which 
was constructed under the Spanish régime, as I understand, either 
by the Spanish Government or private capital—as to which it 
was Iam not informed—as to whether that railroad has been a 
success, as to how far it has maintained itself unaided by Govern- 
ment on the resources of the country, and whether there would 

ibly be an increase of railway traffic in the development to 
ollow from American construction from which we might ex 
capital to be rewarded and the railroad sufficiently profitable in 
the course of ten or fifteen years without this recourse being nec- 
essary to tee the income by the Government. 
Mr. PER of Wisconsin. es the gentleman from Oregon 
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know of any capitalist who would be willing to wait for fifteen 
years before receiving a return on his investment? 


Mr. HERMANN. Well, to speak candidly from the evidence 
which we have, I should think we will necessarily have an in- 
creased commerce there that would be sufficient in a short time 
to guarantee a reasonable return on the investment; but I defer 
to the superior judgment of the gentleman, the chairman of 
the committee, who has studied the subject. But I submit to 
the gentleman whether he can give us some light upon this 
matter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I will say this, that 
the whole yalley of the Cagayan River, through which it is in- 
tended to extend one of these lines, is sparsely settled. It will re- 
quire years to develop a profitable commerce there. It is doubtful 
whether the line from Dagupan north will be profitable for several 

ears. Secretary Taft says the commission thinks, however, that 
it cught to be constructed, and that in time it will become profit- 
able. 

The commission and the Secretary of War believe that it will 
be much the wisest policy to have a complete, harmonious trunk- 
line system mapped ont in advance by men disinterested, as are 
the members of: the commission, and who have in mind only the 
welfare of the Philippine people. As I have said, the Philippine 

overnment does not intend to build all of these roads at once, 
but gradually, from year to year, in pursuance of a complete, care- 
fully considered pan The Spanish railroad isin the most densely 
settled portion of the island of Luzon, running up from Manila 
to Dagupan, and last year it paid about $320,000. This line can 
not, however, be taken as a criterion by which to judge of the 
esibilities of the other 1 lines which I have mentioned. 
t is desired and intended to include the Manila-Dagupan line in 
the proposed trunk-line system. i 

In further nse to the gentleman from Oregon I desire to 
say that, while I have not myself heard capitalists on this subject, 
I have it from Secretary Taft that they will not invest in such a 
system exce t upon some inducement sufficient to warrant the 
risk. Sir William Van Horne has heard the testimony of the en- 


gineers who have examined the islands with a view to railroad 
construction, and I believe that he has informed the Secretary of 
War that he would not make such an investment in the Philip- 


pines at this time. The risk comes in part from the constant de- 
mand made by certain people in this country that tho islands be 
turned over to a native Filipino government. 

Mr. HERMANN. I submit this to the gentleman. He seems 
to be acting upon the assumption, and this bill seems to ke framed 
largely upon that line, that a railroad must have some guaranty 
immediately as to a net revenue; that time can not be taken into 
consideration for forthcoming revenue in the future. Is it nota 
fact, I will suggest to my friend, that all railrcads are built, not 
upon the immediate expectancy of a profitable revenue, but upon 
the hope that in the future there be a paying revenue and 
continually thereafter increasing, so as to make it a profitable 
enterprise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know this, that the Democratic 
minority of the committee unanimously report it to be impos- 
sible—that is their es ana induce capital to enter upon the 
construction of railr in the Philippine Islands. The Philippine 
Commission say so and the Republican majority of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs are of the same opinion. 

Mr. HERMANN. Does not the gentleman believe the remis- 
sion of duties, such as provided in section 5 of this bill, would be 
a great inducement? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is a small inducement, far from 
sufficient to induce capital to go into those islands and construct 
such a railroad system as they need and as the Philippine govern- 
ment wants to have built and in the localities which it may pre- 
scribe. This trunk-line system of railroads ought to be built by 
Filipino or by American capital. 

Mr. Speaker, the remaining sections of the bill I must leave for 
discussion by other gentlemen of the committee. These sections 
relate to the supreme court of the islands, to tonnage Jaws and 
similar subjects, and there is no objection to them. Owing toin- 
terruptions, I have already trespassed upon the patience of the 
House much longer than I intended, and I therefore reserve the 
balance of the time. [Applause.] 
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In the following statement, covering revenues and expenditures of the in- 
sular government during the last five years, the figures include audited ac- 
counts, with the exception of returns for the fiscal year ended June 39, 1903, 
which have been estimated by the auditor: 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 
Total. 


1901. 1922. 1903. 
$8, 550, 758. 49 
137,811.99 
225, 505. 00 
T M eo ee 1,988, 270. 97 
A 1. 199, 590. 01 
524, 482. 97 
12, 631, 419.52 | 
490, 126. 40 587, 142. $9 1, 473, 728.18 
175, 156. 57 225, 730. 33 676, 724. 93 
746, 586. 80 1, 168, 585, O1 1.910, 171.81 
324, 479.35 1, 760, 563. 87 2,085, 045. 22 
r See z -| 1, 744,344.56] 1,813, 118.10 3,557, 462, 68 
6 2,816, 779.97 | 1,500,831. 15 5,650, 571.70 6.564, 42.01 8,711 853.27 | 27.812.875.82 
istel ceases 2, 570,008.62 4, 758,677. 75 6, 073, 708.44 10,045,120.32 | 14,202, 508.47 | BT, 516, 076.00 
APPENDIX B. 


In the foregoing statement for the fiscal year 1908 the following amounts 
are included under— 3 sis 2 $08.00 
Customs revenues, re le export duties 511.213. 
„Other insular expenditures” for permanent 1 2,250,000. 00 
“Other insular expenditures” in connection with the taking of 


Customs revenues in the Philippine Archipelago during the periods shown, ex- 
pressed in United States currency values at the rate of two Mexican dollars 
Jor one American. 


the Phillimite Cons a ee eel sees 500,000.00 | 1890 (Spanish administration) $1,570, 477. 49 
“City of Manila.” for permanent improvements 445,000.00 — 7618.21.55 
Amount collected in the United States on exports from the Phil- ` 2 eas 

Dia) tr Pep = Seg Se Te PR NIT Le Bel ye tS 73, 218.29 22 ai H 

The following sums are excluded from the figures submitted: 2.210.858. 93 
Advanced to June 3, 1908, on account of the Eee of silver 2, 420, 252, 20 

bullion and the eeds from the sale of certificates of indebt- 1897 = 2, 781. 089. 56 

edness as provided for by the several acts of the Philippine Aug. 20 to Dec. 31, 1898 (American administration) 952, 127.40 

ror iation by Congress for the relief ot distress a tae Philly: | Saws 4,573,900. 49 
Appropriation by Congress for the relief o: ess e p- 1513, . 

7 — WANN ore yo go dae Seer ga heen a vas T A T 8,000,000, 00 101. 
The amount advanced to the insular purchasing agent for the 

purchase of supplies and material was -.......-.-.--...--.------- 1,710, 000.00 | 1890 (Spanish administration) $729, 155. 87 
From which the insular treasury was reimbursed with the pro- E eee oS ea ee Z 1,233,575. 72 

ceeds arising from the sales of supplies to approximately 1, 504, 302.86 | 1592 1.746, 628.87 
In the treasurer's account alone, during the year, there was a di- 1893 1. 780,574.53 

rest los: to the treasury due to the changes in ratio between 1864 1.847.723. 43 

United States currency and Mexican currency of . $40,000.00 | 1895 1 640 268. 44 
During the year, refundsble export duties returned to exporters BRON Goce ee ee eS 1,630, 672. 48 

WTO. -.. 2. 222-2 eens on nnn a a nen none eee wn nnn 444462 REG ah . Ct eel) 1. 474, 009.47 

These amounts are expressed in United States currency values and under | Aug. 2) to Dec. 31, 159 (American administration). 731, 320. 90 
expenditures include reimbursable . such as payments for sup- Calendar year: 
p urchased by the insular purchasing agent and commissary officer for S . E E E a 8,990, 470. 21 
the Philippine constabulary, which expenditures will be reimbursed to insu- 1 Se eg —. EOL a ape ... AS 7, 208, 061. 00 
lar revenues by tho sales of these supp 1 TTT 7,208, 722. 88 
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And export duties; 


Goneral Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 16, 1904. 


The House betng in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15054) making appro- 

tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
June 9), 1904, and for prior years, for other purposes— 

Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr. CaatrMan: A statement was recently printed in the RECORD 
specifying sixty individual exceptions to the operation of the civil- 
service rules which President Roosevelt had made during his Ad- 
ministration, and from this basis the argument has been drawn 
here and much more elaborately and unfairly in the press that 
the President has excepted more persons than his three predeces- 
sors combined, and that he has in these sixty instances violated 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. 

It is not of much intrinsic importance to the service whether 
these sixty cases were properly excepted from the 150,000 now 
covered by the law, but it is of great importance whether the 
President has, as charged, violated in these cases the spirit of the 
law which he has always advocated; whether he has, when put 
to the test of experience, abandoned and discredited the strict 
principles which he has always professed in theory. 

I have examined the subject with some care, and the conclusion 
is to me clear and irresistible that his conduct as Executive has 
been governed by the same principles which he professed as a 
private citizen, that his practice has squared exactly with his 
preaching. and that none of his predecessors have surpassed him 

exact obedience to both the letter and the spirit of the civil- 
service law. He has, it is true, excepted by special rule sixty 

rsons, but each of his three immediate rs excepted a 
far greater number, not, indeed, often by spécial rules for each 
individual, but by rules covering each from 1 person to 8,000 per- 


sons, 

Under former Administrations any exceptions that were made 
were in the nature of general amendments to the rules and ad- 
mitted whole classes, eyen where the necessity existed only with 
respect to individuals. Under the present Administration prac- 
tically all such general exceptions have been abrogated, and the 
application of the fundamental principles laid down in the civil- 
service act has been made uniform throughout the service. In 
doing this it has been recognized that, as contemplated by the 
law, occasional instances might arise where adherence to the 
strict letter of the rnles would operate against the best interests 
of the service, and such cases have been treated as exceptional 
and by direct Executive order removed from the operation of the 
rules, and the reason for such action has been frankly stated and 
published. As this course was seldom, if eyer, pursued before, a 
superficial examination of this record will create an entirely er- 
roneous impression, unless at the same time the conditions and 

tices that actually existed under former Administrations be 
feria in mind. 

It is impossible now to determine accurately how many were 
excepted under each Administration, but as well as I can ascer- 
tain President Cleveland excepted in his first Administration over 
600, While he increased the classified service from 15,000 to 27,000. 
President Harrison excepted over 200, besides the railway mail 
clerks, and increased the service from 27,000 to 42,000. President 
Cleveland in his second Administration excepted over 200, and 
still further increased the service from 42,000 to 86,000. Presi- 


dent McKinley excepted by one order over 8,000 and increased the | sonall. 


service from 86,000 to 120,000, and President Roosevelt has ex- 
ope 60 and made the increase from 120,000 to 150,000, the pres- 
number. Certainly the numbers com favorably. 
Under his Administration the number within the classified sery- 
ice was far greater than any predecessor, and nevertheless his 


exceptions have been farless. Jt is true his exceptions were made 
for individuals and the others mainly for classes, but I fail to see 
why that is to his discredit or why it justifies the charge that he 
has made more exceptions than any predecessor. Being tempo- 
rary and not permanent, it affects the service less. It of course 
gives the opportunity to designing persons to mislead the public 


os | and to make a statement which is technically true but wholly un- 


fair in saying that he suspended the law in more individual cases 
than any predecessor, although all his exceptions amounted to 
only 60, while one order of President McKinley excepted over 
8,000. By the same kind of truthfulnessa person might say that 
some unknown monk of the eighth century, who had at sixty dif- 
ferent times turned sixty heathen to Christianity, had achieved 
more individual conversions than Charlemagne, whom history 
tells us on one 5 occasion converted them by regiments 
and baptized them by platoons. 

So, while one can construct a statement which will be liter- 
ally true, conveying the 9 that President Roosevelt has 
relaxed the strictness of the civil-service law more than any of 
his predecessors. that statement can not be honestly made by 
anyone who understands the facts and wishes to fairly tell the 
truth about them. $ 

I do not mean to intimate that anyone in this House has inten- 
tionally misrepresented the facts or even been uncandid, but I 
think some gentlemen have been quite mistaken and some news- 
papers have been y unfair. 

But, after all, the real question of importance is not whether 
President Roosevelt has made more exceptions than any other 
President, nor does the fact that he has made less than any 
of the others necessarily vindicate him, for the President who 
made the most exceptions might be most rigidly enforcing the 

irit of the law, and the one making the least might be grossly 
violating it. And though his critics are mistaken in stating that 
he has excepted more than any predecessor, it does not follow 
necessarily that they have no ground for criticism. 

The real question is not the number of exceptions, but the need 
of them, the reasons behind them. Are the exceptions in accord 
with the spirit of the law, or do they violate it? atis what de- 
termines whether the President is fairly subject to criticism; that 
is what settles whether his practices and his professions have been 
consistent. To speak of his exceptions as violations of law is 
absurd, though not uncommon, for the law gives the President 
unlimited right to make exceptions. Nothing controls him ex- 
cept his personal fidelity to the system, and he may make as man 
exceptions as his whim or caprice suggests, and still the law wi 
not be violated. But has he observed the spirit as clearly as he 
has the letter of the law? That is the vital question. I believe that 
he has. I believe that investigation shows that he has been both 
consistent and straightforward. ; 

What is the spirit of the law? What is its purpose? It was en- 
acted primarily to prevent filling the subor te offices of the 
Government for i ; to secure a business rather 
than a political machine with which to do the routine work of the 
Administration, and it was hoped as a result it would prevent or 
lessen the appointment of men for favor and not for fitness; the 
keeping of men in office when found unfit, because to remove 
them would offend some influential friend; the creating of offices, 
not because needed by the Government, but because needed by 
some applicant; the increasing of salaries, not because earned, but 
because the recipients have influence. It was to remedy these 
evils and tendencies in the rapidly growing departmental service 
that the new system was inaugurated, a commission was estab- 
lished to have general oversight, which must always have on it 
representatives of both parties, and the President was given 
almost unlimited power to extend or restrict the application of 
the new system. 

Each succeeding President has exercised that discretion by ex- 
tending the service, until now it covers about 150,000 positions, 
and there are hardly any more places which can be included, and 
many think it now covers some which should be exempted. But 
to remedy that danger there was originally given to the Presi- 
dent the power of exception, the exercise of which can always 
relieve any em ent which arises from finding a place re- 
restricted to examination which could be filled better by free 
appointment, And it is in the exercise of this remedial power of 
exception that President Roosevelt has been criticised. 

Examjnation shows that these were cases where for one reason 
or another the places could be filled better by appointment than 
from the regular eligible list. Each case as it occurred has been 
fully set forth in the annual printed report of the commission. 
Hardly ar the appointees were known to the President per- 

J. a rule, the exceptions were first requested by the 
head of a Department or bureau from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. That bi commission examined it and approved it, 
so there could be no politics init, and then on their recommenda- 


tion the President acted, and by a special rule made the exception. 
Whenever the commission recommended against such action. the 
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Presicent refused to except. There was no san advantage 
to be gained; there were no nal friendships to be gratified; 
there was no political pull” to be encouraged; but they were 
cases where the best administration demanded that the power 
given by law to relieve any over-rigidity of the system should be 


exercised. 

It may be that everyone would not agree that each individual 
case was important enough to warrant its exception by special 
rule, but that is not important. On matters of discretion opinion 
is never unanimous. But it seems to me opinion must be unani- 
mous on the vital and fundamental question that the President 
did not make the-exceptions for political or personal favoritism, 
but for reasons of public policy which would appeal strongly to 
everyone, and which prove conclusively that there was as little 
violation of the spirit as of the letter of the civil-service law. And 
I think careful investigation will satisfy any impartial man that 
this has been true not only in the sixty cases but in President 
Roosevelt's whole Administration; that he has extended and ad- 
ministered the civil-service law with vigor, with impartiality, and 
with sincere consistency; that he has been the first President to 
put a stop to that fraudulent backdoor method of entering the 
classified service through the labor roll, and that it has been inva- 
riably trne, what I am sure the unbiased opinion of the country 
would expect, that the settled convictions upon the merit system 
which he never hesitated to announce and advocate as a private 
citizen he has hesitated as little to abide by, uphold, and enforce 
as President. 

I append a letter on the subject, and also a statement made by 
the Civil Service Commission relative to the variations in the mat- 
ter of apportionment. 

APRIL 16, 1904. 

DEAR Srp: Criticism of President Roosevelt has recently been made in 
Congress and elsewhere on the ground that he has made a larger number of 
irregular appointments to the classified service than any of his predecessors. 
The present members of the Civil Service Commission have only been in 


office a few months, and as these alleged facts occurred in your administration 
I take the liberty of asking your opinion of the ground for these assertions. 


Very truly, yours, 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT. 
Hon. W. D. FOULKE, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1904. 


DEAR SIR: The assertions you fom of are untrne. The fact is exactly 
‘the other way. There have been fewer appointments without competitive 
examination under President Roosevelt than under any other President, and 
there has been no Administration since the peace of the civil-service act in 
which the competitive system has advanced with greater rapidity and cer- 
tainty. It has been necessary for every President to permit certain positions 
to be filled without examination. The number has been reduced from time 
to time and the range of the competitive system extended. This process has 
on faster under President Roosevelt than under any other President. 
the sixty cases of suspensions of the rules during his A tion, only 
Sr St Pons of persons who were allowed to enter the service without 
examination. 
In other words, out of over 70,000 appointments to the competitive service 
since Mr. Roosevelt became President it was deemed unnecessary in these 
irty-three cases to require N. examination. These cases form less 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the appointments. ay. comprise, for 


mission. In all of these cases the person was 1 and not the position. 
This has been found by experience to be much the better plan. If, for in- 
man had been COON gonaraliy, and not the 

cular man, it would be found that the number of coachmen would in- 
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Moreover, prior to AER Las hang there was a provision slowing appoint 


ident Roosevelt only five. of making appointments of this kind under 
a general rule, nt Roosevelt 8 to deal with each case 
rately by a on of the rules, and several of the thirty-three appo 


t- 
ments refe to are of this character, as, for instance, that of a cable 
Se Ser Service in the Phili es. 

g the year 4,688 more appointments were mace through com- 
ious year, and so more appointments 
were made in that year than in the year petis. Under President Roosevelt 


new Administration commenced. Bu 
ginning of his Administration, began to extend the number of competitive 


positions and to strengthen the rules. 
offenders, several of whom held high positions in his own party. 
Itis gratifying to 3 that the most acute convulsions of horror at the 
8 


He also dealt out summary justice to 


President of civil- service reform come from those who, 

like Senator BarLey and esentative HAY (who voted against the appro- 

priation for the Civil Service Commission), proclaim themselves the advo- 

cates of the spoils system in all its brutality, while the life-long advocates of 

the competitive system in President Roosevelt the most consist- 

ont and efficient supporter of that system who hasever occupied the Execu- 
ve chair. 

The council of the National Civil Service Reform League, at its last 
meeting, in December, 1903, with knowledge of these exceptions, congratu- 
lated the country on the revision of the civil-service rules approved the 
President; on the extension of the labor regulations, and upon other im- 
provements of the system under the present Administration, In 1902 the 
rezolutions of the league co tulated the country on the regulation of the 
labor service; the closing of “ back-door”’ entrances by wise amendments to 
the rules; the extension of the classification to ther free-delivery service; 
the policy of retaining fourth-class postmasters during good behavior; the 
better enforcement of the law; the adoption of the merit system in Porto 
Rico, and the frustration of the attempt to saddle upon other branches of 
aig r ed service those clerks in the Census Office who were appointed 

patronage. 
1 5 1901 they congratulated the country on the restoration to the classi- 
fied service of some 1,600 positions in the War Department, and on amend- 
ments to the civil-service rules improving the character of the Indian Serv- 
ice, requiring officers of the Government to give testimony in investigations, 
preventing the abuses of collusive ‘ers, and prohibiting the payment ot 
salaries to persons illegally appointed. Thisis the first Administration since 
the organization of the league where three years have passed without any 
serious criticism of the President. The leaguecorrectly that the 
present Administration was the first.which had given to the country a con- 
tinnous record of advance in the competitive system, untarnished by a single 
important backward step. I believe the country will credit the testimony of 
these friends of the competitive system rather the testimony of its ene- 
mies, and I rejoice that the opponents of the nt Administration have 
chosen such a field as this upon which to make their attacks on the President. 


Yo 
Dp W. D. FOULKE. 


THE APPORTIONMENT. 


Certain remarks were made by Representative CROMER, of Indiana, on 
April 15, 1904, reflecting on the apportionment of appointments in the classi- 
fied service among the residents of the several States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Among other statements made by him are the follo ; 

(1) That 24 per cent of all positions in the departmental service at Wash- 
ington are occupied by legal residents of the District of Columbia, and that 
residents of Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia occupy more 
than 34 per cent of all renga ions. 

(2) That fifteen States, with a 8 of 26,546,000 people, are credited 
"a 1 appointments than is the District of Columbia, with a population 
0 00. 

(3) That Indiana, with a ulation of 2,516,000, had on July 1, 1908, only 
543 appointments, while the District of Columbia had 4,982. 

er charges were made by Representative CRoMER along the same lin 
all to the effect that the law in regard to apportionment of appointments 
been violated, neglected, and grossly disregarded, to the advantage of the 
District and to the disadvantage of outlying States. 

Such cha: reflect in the most serious manner on the Civil Service Com- 
miszion, as the bulk of all tions in the Federal service are filled at pres- 
ent by certification through the commission. As such an entire disregard 
of the rule of apportionment as is charged could only take place by the act 
or assistance of the Civil Service Commission, it follows that if theo state- 
ments are well founded and not capable of explanation the commission has 
been guilty of a willful disregard of the law. 

The commissio: 5 submits that in making certifications for ap- 

intment the law cited b 


to apportionment is a part of the civil-service act of 

January 16, 1883. Section 2 of that act reads as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of said Commissioners: 

First. to aid the President, as he may ren ee in preparing suitable rules 
for carrying this act into effect, and when said rules Shall have been promul- 

ted it shail be the duty of all officers of the United States * * * toaid 
fr all proper ways in ca ng said rules * + + into effect. 

“Second, and, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, as 
nearly as the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows: 

a * * * * * 


2 
“Appointment to the public service aforesaid in the Departments at Wash- 
ington st be a rtioned among the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia upon the of population as ascertained at the 
* 


last preceding census. 

It is evident from the above. quoted a that only appointments to the 
c service are required py he civil-service act be apportioned. 
This must be the case, becanse t act applies to no other post ions. Itis 
further evident that the eight fundamental provisions of the law, among 
which is that rela to eee to be observed only as nearly as 
the conditions of administration will warrant. 

Bea: ese in mind, let us consider the res cited by Repre- 
sentative CROMER. The e which has 


which are not required by the law to be spore , and as to which no at- 
of a) ionment. Asa basis of his 
1386-1389 of the Blue 


ashington 
on the pages referred to. But, asa matter of fact, 12,314 of the tions in- 
cluded in the 20,312 are not required by law to be apportioned, and have 
never been apportioned. They are not required by law be be W 
either because they are not covered by the civil-service act or use, in 
the language of thatact, the conditions of good administration will not war- 
rant their apportionment. 

Among such are unclassified laborers, of whom there are in Washington 
2,264. To these the civil-service act does not apply by its terms. They are 
not in any manner under the jurisdiction of the commission, and the rule of 
apportionment does not apply to them. Another class of nonapportionable 
employees are those wor in some of the local establishments, whose loca- 
tion at the seat of government is incidental rather than necessary md which 
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have never been ized or regarded as subject to the 8 
among them being the Headquarters of the Army, with 32 employes, and the 
ee with 245employees. Excepted employees who are not 
appointed by means of examination or certification in the Di are 293 in 
number, Employees of the District of Columbia number 3,445. These are 


administration. the Bureau of Engraving and — 2,014 employees 
work as printers’ assistants, operatives, plate printers, and skilled helpers. 


y 9 — 5 t from home in a strange city. 
women em mt away from home in a ge $ 
4 While carin States —.— POERA f Se pare 5 an oro 
ve number of appointments to apportion ons, it is due large 
appointments AAN prior to the passage of b 6 civil-ser vice act, or be 
pointments to certain classes of positions before 3 under the opera- 
tion of the rules. In 1896 there were 6.417 employees in apportioned positions 
who were appointed prior to the classification of their Pps 3.124 of 
— 85 were than Apel 0 Toe P the District o! on ings Mary- 
an y ere had been charged ea - 
tionment under the civil-service rules 7,995 meee og of which LA or 
about 15 per cent, were from the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Vir- 


ment entirely impracticable. Technical positions, including stenographers 
and typewriters, Patent Office examiners, topographers, draf 

gids and scientific assistants in the Department of Agriculture, computers in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, architectural dra nen, and topographic 
draftsmen can, of course, only be filled by pene having technical qualifi- 


In the States mentioned examinations are 5 advertised and held, 
but in many cases the eligibles having technical q cations are not forth- 
coming, or are forthcoming in too limited numbers. States which furnish a 
large list of assistant examiners for the Patent Office, for r rg have to be 
hee in the appointment of assistant examiners before States that 
o not furnish any persons having these qualifications, or furnish only a few. 
The number of such technical positions is constantly increasing, and work 
of the Departments is incr in complexity. The commission is rarely 
oee upon to 5 eligibles an the clerk examination. Most of a 
ons are om registersof persons possessing special qualifications. 
8 positions, appointments to which can not be made so — to maintain 
the apportionment, owing to the fact that eligibles can not be obtained from 
many of the PARE SS mentioned below, with the number of males who 
and the number who were appointed during the year ended June 0, 


Positions. 


Stenographers and e A RN 
t examiners, Patent Office - 


Assistant t ee Pee ae 
Architects, 8 T 


Computers, Coast and th) ee 
Junior architectural draftsmen, Office of Super- 

ising: Architect — ——!. aa a daa 
Topographic draftsmen ..............-...----------- 


In the absence of vas 75 from the States next entitled to appointments 
there is no alternative but to fill these positions by appointments from those 
States and Territories which furnish eligibles. There is naturally a keener 
interest in Government positions among people living at or near the seat of 
Government, and greater effort on their to ascertain the needs of the 
service and to 8 those qualifications which are most in demand. 

The States and Territories which have received an excessive number of 
8 5 since the civil: service act became effective on July 16, 1883, are 
as follows: 


State or Territory. Entitled [Received Excess. 

674 645, 

119 264 145 
1 265 80 
416 479 63 
147 164 17 
H 51 17 
252 265 13 
91 100 9 
281 289 8 
18 26 8 
69 7 7 
727 733 6 
41 5 
107 no 3 
9 12 3 
4 6 2 


2,528 | 3,560 


Seven thousand nine hundred and -five positions haye been appor- 
tioned, of which 16 States have received 1,08 in excess of their share. 

e figures upon which Mr. CROMER’s statements are based must be so 

modified before inferences can be drawn from them to indicate the obsery- 


Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Montana, on July 1, 1908, 5 2,364 appor- 
residents of the District of Columbia occupied 


As illustrative of the E eligibles from some of the 
o Ri entitled to % appointments and re- 


ved 11, and has only 7 eligibles—l male writer, 
1 female writer, 3 male bookkeepers, and 2 clerk-examiners. waii is 


ter. O 
28. Oklahoma has the following eligibles: 1 
iner and 1 male bookkeeper. New Mexico is ee to 20appointments, has 


When certification is to be made for original appointment to an appor- 
tioned e the State next entitled to an appointment receives first con- 
sideration. If there is no eligible for the on upon its register, the State 
next entitled is considered. The States that have not received their quota 
of fy seared are considered strictly in the order of their deficiency and 
certification made from the register of the first State that hasa r of 
eligibles for the position. Every effort has been made to maintain the appor- 
tionment "as nearly as the conditions of good administration will warrant.” 


In May, 1902, the on considered at length the causes of the un- 


technical, scientific, or professional qualifi- 
dents of the District 


or technical character, such as copperplate map e ver, pho her, 
ete., for which there were no eligibles elsewhere, 5 of fhe S a an of 


sult of competitive examinations open to all applicants, and in the absence 
i Ar te could not be observed. 


of duty shall be preferred for appointment if they are otherwise qualifi 
Service specifically tained e 


x ie a 3 3 wat thesight on 
ments, an ‘ore le apportionment, the a 
ment to reinstate a former empl 3 restricted by the fact that the 
State of his legal residence has at the time an excessive number of appoint- 
ments. Appointments of ninety-six legal residents of the District of Colum- 
bia were made bray. of reinstatement. 

m 


a transfer to an apportioned posin 

the Commission required the of ee e requesting the trans- 

fer to state that the conditions of tion in his Department de- 

manded the N of the icular person named because of certain 
qualifications possessed by him to meet the special requirements of 

e place to be filled, and that such requirements could not be met by the 
ordinary methods of promotion and appointment. On May 29, 1899, the civil- 
service rules were so amended, without consultation with the Commission, 
as to require that in transfers from the nonapportioned to the ap- 
portioned service “the provisions in relation to apportionment shall be 
waived upon the certificate of the appointing officer that the transfer is re- 
quired in the interest of good administration.” 

The effect of this amendment was to give to the heads of Departments the 
absolute power to waive the apportionment in making transfers. This pro- 
vision of the rule was changed on November 26, 1901, and the former practice 
of the Commission substan ly reestablished. But while it was in force this 
povisen resulted in many charges under thë apportionment to Stàtes and 

erritories, and especially to the District of Columbia, on account of trans- 
fers which could not otherwise have been made. From May 29, 1899, to No- 
vember 26, 1901, 133 1 residents of the District of Columbia were trans- 
ferred to apportioned positions pon the certificate of the appointing officer 
that the transfer Kanzen in the interest of good administration. Under 
the rules as they e, prior to May 29, 1899, there were only twenty per- 
sons who were legal residents of the District of Columbia transferred to ap- 
portioned positions, all of these transfers being made on account of the fact 
that the persons qualifications for the positions, and that 
other persons with those ifications could not be obtained by the ordinary 
methods of promotion and appointment. The total number of transfers of 
eet recens of the District of Columbia to apportioned positions was 

us 153. 

It thus a that 478 appointments, or 56 more than the entire net ex- 
ces3 char, to the District on J: bog ind Fe 1902, were due to the four princi- 
ples above discussed as necessarily leading to the disparity in the apportion- 
ment. The number of appointments charged to the ict, as above 
stated, was 51], of which 478 have been already accounted for, Of the re- 
maining 33, 10 were made through promotion examination under the rules, 
20 through move? pointe examination under special rules which are no 
longer in force, and 3 by selection from the first certification of clerk eligi- 
bles which the commission made of residents of the District, the Department 
5 three eligibles instead of only one. 2 

f the persons whose appointments were still charged to the District 
in May, 1902, 319 were males and 131 females. Of the 319 males only 157 were 
born in the District of Columbia, while 120 were born in other parts of the 
United States, and 45 in foreign countries. 

Thus less than 50 per cent of the entire number charged to the District were 
natives of the District. It is well known that many persons whocome to Wash- 
ington from the States and Territories neglect to maintain their former legal 
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residence, although entitled by law to doso. . go appointment 
are necessarily charged to the District in default of proof of an: en 
residence. In this way many appointments have been cherged. to the 
trict of Columbia which otherwise might doubtless have been proper! 
to some State or Territory. If this th the 181 

the District who were born elsewhere within Uni States have 
been charged to the States and Territories of their birth, — charge against 


the District would have been reduced to 269, an excess of 


It has been the aim of the commission so to regulate its certifications for 
appointment as to bring about a distribution of appointments among 

e States and Territories as nearly as possible in the rtion contem- 
plated by the law. While such an apportionment is dow justified by 
many considerations of ponie policy, yet its enforcement frequently keeps 
out of the ss service best most competent persons who apply for 
entrance thereto. 

Thus it has constanti A that the names of eligibles with lower 
average standing, and with only mediocre attainments have been sent to the 
appointing officers because the States of which they were legal residents 
7JCCCCCbCV0T0õovẽ᷑ꝗõͤ EDADE DOA NI ANE OVNAR, 

e er ave 8 an q ns, 
but . — of States nat in — of erence under the i — 
have been passed over. The complai made by the K officers o! 
the nag? qualifications o certified for appointment have almost 
senna due to the duty laid upon the commission of making this apportion- 
men 

In thus pointing out the difficulties attending the m, and furnishing 
an pha et 2 of the excess of appointments n: received by certain 


States, the commission disclaims all intent either to criticise or to advocate 
ff oA ot ß i edoan Tey teas 
Eulogy on the Late Hon. Marcus A. Hanna. 
REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT ADAMS, JR., 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, April 24, 1904, 


On the following resolutions: 
eee opar the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may ven for Ys tribute to the of Hon. 
HANNA, late a tor of the hited States from the State of Ohio 
“ Resolved, That as a particular — of grn 4 
gu pu > 
House at the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand adjourned. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
ex pete That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have never been thoroughly in harmony with 
the custom of holding memorial services on deceased Members, 
for I think the best record a man can have is that of what he has 
accomplished during his service in Congress. While, however, 
the custom of paying tributes still continues, there are times when 
friendship admiration for a friend compel one to say a few 
simple words to the memory of the departed. 

Others who have had the great privilege of knowing the late 
Senator Hanna lo than myself have fully testified to the great 
ability, honesty, and kindness that pervaded all his business rela- 
tions during his long and successful career. He was one of the 
few of those citizens who haying amassed a competence, instead 
of continuing to roll up riches, recognized the fact that every citizen 
owes an obligation to our Republic in return for the great privi- 
leges its citizenship has conferred upon him. 

Indeed, sir, in my judgment, one of the few dangers that may 
threaten our form of government in the future lies in the fact 
that so many of our citizens become so in their personal 
affairs that they utterly neglect the obligation that the right of 
suffrage has imposed upon them. But Senator HANNA was not of 
that e Our country would be under everlasting obligations 
to Senator Hanna if for nothing else than for his great work in 
bringing about the nomination and election of William McKinley. 
Surely that is enough of fame to make a man live forever in the 
history of his country, but Marcus A. Hanna felt that he owed 
something to the Republic and that his duty was not completed 
with that work. At much personal loss and inconvenience he con- 
sented to come to Washington to represent the people of the great 
State of Ohio in the National Senate. I doubt, sir, if any man of 
whom our histories speak in the short space of seven years ever 

ired such t influence in the legislative body in which he 
had entered or by his work there gai such abiding faith among 
all classes of society as did Senator Hanna. He entered upon his 
political career somewhat hampered by the undeserved prejudice 
growing from ill-founded innuendo that his political methods 
were founded on a pecuniary basis, and that he would be unduly 
favorable to trusts and other large business corporations. 

In the struggle between capital and labor Senator Hanna took 
an active but impartial part. His unanimous selection to be the 
head of the National Civic Federation, designed to promote better 
relations and peace between capital and labor, showed the esti- 
mation in which he was held by both parties to this organization. 


Indeed, it is known that he was so wrapped up in the development 
of this idea that he said he would rather resign from the te 
than to give up his interest in that work. 

In the Senate of the United States his influence daily widened. 
Of whatever subject he advocated he first mastered the facts and 
details and then presented them without any effort at oratorical 
effect, but in a plain business-like statement, marshaling his facts 
and thrusting home his argument in a most powerful and conyinc- 
ing manner. Probably no e eama change of sentiment in Congress 
or in the minds of the people was ever wrought by a single speech 
than that following the remarks of Senator Hanna on the question 
of the selection of the route for the isthmian canal. e idea 
seemed to be accepted as an axiom that the Nicaraguan route was 
the American route, and that the French selection of Panama had 
been a mistake and a fallacy. But in spite of these existing prej- 
udices Senator Hanna convinced the Senate of the United States 
that they were not founded on facts and secured the selection of 
the Panama route. Nor was his influence limited to that branch 
of Congress of which he was a member, for, in spite of the fact 
that the House of Representatives by an almost unanimons vote had 
decided in favor of the Nicaraguan route, it promptly reversed its 
judgment and joined with the Senate in indorsing his views. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Senator Hanna's fame will rest more largely 
upon his intimate friendship with and as the recognized coun- 
selor of William McKinley during the trying times and most seri- 
ous events of his great Administration. The names of these two 
great and gool men will be indelibly linked in the writings of our 
country’s history. They were of the same time, of the same 
mind. Their dispositions were similar in many respects—calm in 
judgment, slow of movement, but resolute to the last when de- 
cisions had once been taken. I can not close, sir, without paying 
my personal tribute to the kindly nature and warm heart of the 
late Senator Hanna. His consideration for men younger than 
himself was most pronounced, and his heart and his head were al- 
ways ready to aid when appealed to for advice or sympathy. His 
was a nature so genial and kind that his memory will ever live in 
the hearts of his friends, and his fame will ever last in the records 
of the nation. 


Statehood for the Territories. 


REMARKS 
HON. BURLEIGH F. SPALDING, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1904. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14749) to enable the 
— ̃ . ̃˙ ou an onal footing with 
the original States, and to enable the people of New Mexicoand Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States— 

Mr. SPALDING said: 

Mr. Speaker: Superficially one might agree very readily with 
some of the observations of our friends on the other side of the 
House regarding the short time given for debate on this measure. 
I agree with them that it isa measure of the highest privelege. 
The admission of new States to the sisterhood is one of the most 
important subjects that has received consideration by this Honse 
during this session, and a subject of such importance as to merit 
the most careful thought and the fullest discussion. I am, how- 
ever, impelled to believe that some of the remarks made and the 
alarm expressed by gentlemen on the other side because they are 
not to have a longer debate was more for effect than from any 
desire to enlighten the House, or the country, or to improve this 
bill by discussion. Notwithstanding their complaints that the 
time is so limited they have seen fit to use more t one hour set 
apart for this bill in discussing irrelevant matters and in a roll- 
call, all totally ineffective useless, and taking time which 
might have been devoted to discussing this measure upon its 
merits. 

I should have preferred to see a bill on a subject as important 
as the admission of a new State given two or three days’ discus- 
sion, and every phase of the measure weighed pro and con, and 
the bill perfected in every detail. The interests have been so 
varied and the people who have appeared before the Committee 
on Territories possessed of so many different opinions, that to en- 
able that committee to arrive at a definite conclusion as to what 
is best in the premises we have have held more than forty sessions, 
at each of which we have heard witnesses and argument regard- 
ing the wants and interests of the Territories included in this bill; 
and these hearings have, at the request of these Territories, been 
so prolonged that the report of the bill has only now been made 
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and it is giyen the earliest consideration poeti by the House. 
This, however, is so late in the session and so many other meas- 
ures are pressing that it was deemed advisable to limit the de- 
bate to one day. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be 8 to briefly explain some of the 
provisions of this bill, and give some facts and figures regarding 
the Territories Which are to comprise the two new States. 

The Territory of Oklahoma was organized in 1890 from a por- 

tion of the country then known as Indian Territory. The Indian 
title was extinguished, and it was opened for settlement in that 
year. According to the census of 1900 it had a population of 
$93,331, of whom 367,524 were white, 11,945 Indians, 18,831 ne- 
groes, and the illiteracy was 5.5 per cent. There were 10.3 persons 
to the square mile. Of the 147.000 children of school age there 
were attending school something over 82,000. The number of 
farms was 62,495, and the value of their products $45,440,000. 
Since 1890 certain portions of the Territory have been opened for 
settlement under the homestead laws, and it is claimed that at 
one time, that is in one day, 100,000 people entered the Territory 
and for the first time made homes there, 
` So itis now asserted, and with much show of truth, that the 
population of the Territory is not less than 600,000. It is rich in 
agricultural resources, having a most fertile soil, and has as equi- 
table a climate as can be found in the temperate zone. It is pop- 
ulated almost exclusively by Americans, coming from the different 
States of the Union. Its area is 38,830 square miles. It raised 
in 1903, 86,000,000 bushels of wheat, 65,000,000 bushels of corn, 
200,000 bales of cotton, and had large numbers of cattle, horses, 
andsheep. It sent out of its borders 35,000 carloads of its products 
and shipped in from tho outside 27,00) carloads. 

It has 79 national banks and 247 Territorial banks, Their deposits 
in January last were $22,500,000. It has 28 daily and 250 weekly 

apers. e assessed valuation of its property is over $34,000,000. 
lte children are being taught in 2,192 district schoolhouses. It has 
school buildings, State educational institutions, and all the differ- 
ent institutions that go with ordinary statehood. Its people are 
educated and as cultured and intelligent as the people of the 
States from which they migrated, and there appears to be no 
reason why the people of Oklahoma can not govern themselves 
either as a State comprised within the present borders of Okla- 
homa, or including also Indian Territory. 

Indian Territory was createdin 1834. Its boundaries were sub- 
stantially identical with those of the Territory of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory of to-day, except that it did not include Beaver 
County, Okla. Three million acres were opened to settlement in 
1889 at the time the Territory of Oklahoma was created, and va- 
rious strips were opened to settlement at different times, and 
when so opened were included in the Territery of Oklahoma, 
thus making reductions in the area of Indian Territory, until 
only that portion of the original Indian Territory which is in- 
habited by the Five Civilized Tribes remained. 

We find in the so-called Indian Territory“ a peculiar state of 
affairs. By the treaties of the United States with the different 
tribes of Indians their lands were exempt from taxation for differ- 
ent terms, and it is only recently, upon the passage of the so-called 
“Curtis Act“ and the organization of villages, that any of the real 
property in Indian Territory has become taxable. The town sites 
only are as yet taxable. Farm lands will become so from time to 
time in accordance with the terms of the treaties and amendments 
made. The area of Indian Territory is 31,000 square miles. The 
census of 1900 showed a population of 392,060, of which 302,680 
were whites, 52,500 only Indians, 36,853 negroes. The percent- 
age of illiteracy was 19, and there were 12.6 people per square 
mile. The white children, outside of the villages, have no school 
facilities whatever. No roads have been provided and the condi- 
tions of existerce, particularly for the great mass of the popula- 
tion, the whites, are, so far as our ideasof such things go, wholly 
primitive and inadequate. This is occasioned by the lack of suit- 
able laws and no system of self-government. 

It is claimed that Indian Territory now has a population of 
nearly 600,000, Of course, these people have gone into that Ter- 
ritory from other States. It has been sgod that they are inca- 
pable of self-government and that they should be given a proba- 
tionary term under a Territorial form of government preparatory 
to full statehood. This sounds well but is lacking in force, for 
the reason that the white people are immigrants from other States 
where they have been educated in all the principles and practices 
of self-governing statehood. 

The line running between Oklahoma and Indian Territory is 
extremely irregular. and of itself constitutes a very strong argu- 
ment against two States from these two Territories. 

When your Committee on Territories first commenced the con- 
sideration of this measure as relates to these Territories we found 
many difficulties to overcome. At first we thought the fact that 
the lands in Indian Territory are not taxable an insurmountable 
difficulty; that it would impose a burden upon the people of the 


present Territory of Oklahoma to provide schools, State build- 
ings, which they now have, and taxable property from which to 
raise the revenue to support the State government for the part 
now in Indian Territory as well as its own, but on further exam- 
ination it was found that it would only be a short time before the 
part now included in Indian Territory would furnish its due pro- 
portion of the revenues for the support of the new State. 

Then, again, the land all belonged to the Indians and none of it 
to the Government. We are unable to give the new State the 
customary two sections per township for school purposes from 
that part now included in Indian Territory, and we have equal- 
ized and remedied this to quite an extent by an appropriation for 
$5,000,000 in lien of such lands. The bill provides for giving the 
new State a suitable quantity of land for school and institutional 
purposes in Oklahoma, We provide that the capital shall remain 
at Guthrie, its present location, until 1910, when the people may 
locate it permanently by a vote. This provision was deemed wise 
because it will take the question of capital location out of the 
constitutional convention and enable the people of Indian Terri- 
tory to adapt themselves to self-government and ascertain what 
they want, for the people of the whole State to adjust themselves 
to conditions before permanently locating the capital. 

By a union of the two Territories we have a State very regular 
in outline, containing a little less than 70,000 square miles, and 
in all respects one which will make a creditable showing in the 
sisterhood of States, both as to resources and as to character and 
number of people. 

When we consider Arizona and New Mexico we find a problem 
of a different kind. The Territory of New Mexico was formed 
in 1859, and Arizona was created from a portion of it in 1863, 
The area of Arizona is 112,920 square miles, and of New Mexico 
122,460. The two combined have an area about 30,000 square 
miles less than the State of Texas. 

When combined their outlines will be regular and the State 
will be well proportioned notwithstanding its large size. The 
population of Arizona in 1900 was 122.931, of which 92,903 were 
whites, 26,480 Indians, 1,848 negroes. Twenty-nine per cent were 
illiterate, and there were 1.1 people tothe square mile. Twenty- 
seven thousand four hundred and sixty-eight of its people were 
unable to 7 87 English. The number of farms was 5,899. 
Aside from the Indians the people largely came from the different 
States and are well educated, cultured people, and entirely com- 
petent to exercise the pree of self-government. They will 
compare favorably in all respects with the people of any State in 
the Union. 

But it must be remembered that, notwithstanding the large 
area of Arizona, practically all its population is confined to three 
or four localities of small area. 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SPALDING. Certainly. 

Mr. LIND. I happened to be a member of this House when 
the question of the admission of the Dakotas was being consid- 
ered, and exactly the same argument the gentleman is now mak- 
ing for consolidating New Mexico and Arizona was made against 
the admission of the Dakotas, just exactly, and I sat here night 
after night and labored together with the then Delegate from 
Dakota to secure a division and the admission of that t Ter- 
ritory as two States. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
now think we made a mistake when we admitted the Dakotas as 
two States? 

Mr. SPALDING. I have but a few minutes time remaining, 
but I will say to the gentleman that there is no comparison what- 
ever, and there never has been any compariscn, between the con- 
ditions in Arizona and New Mexico and the conditions that pre- 
vailed in 1889 in the Territory of Dakota, when it was divided 
and two States were admitted. i 

Mr. LIND. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Res SPALDING. Ihave not the time further; I will explain 
ter on. 

Mr. LIND. I will simply suggest that at that time the settlo- 
ment of North Dakota was e ed to the Red River Valley. 

Mr. SPALDING. Oh no, Mr. Speaker. As I was saying, 
there is not anything to 

Mr. EMERICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
fe SPALDING. I can not yield further, as I have not the 

e. 

Mr. EMERICH. Just one question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SPALDING. The Territory of Dakota had some semiarid 


land in it, but about half of the Territory was composed of the 
most fertile and productive lands on the American continent and 
capable of supporting as dense a population as any agricultural 
State in the Union, but it had no lands and has none now and 
never will have any to compare in any respect with a great por- 

t Territory of Arizona for barreness and lack of 
I repeat that there is nocomparison, Butto be en- 


tion of the 
fertility. 
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tirely fair I will add further that there were then and are now 
people who believed, and still believe, that it would have been to 
the advantage of the Territory of Dakota to have been admitted 
asawhole. The thought that our influence in the union of States 
would be far greater as one State than it ever can beastwo. I 
do not say that it would be so, but there were then, and are now, 
those who believe so. 

Now, then, as I was saying, it appears that the population of 
Arizona is confined to a few river valleys, that the ter por- 
tion of the balance of the Territory is so barren and desert-like 
that it will never be populated to any extent. These valleys are 
now to some extent irrigated. If the reclamation project pro- 
gresses favorably and successfully, they will be irrigated to a far 
greater extent than they are now, but the fact will remain that 
the population must always be confined to those valleys and that 
the remainder of the Territory cuts no more figure than so much 
air in constituting a State, and should not be taken into consider- 
ation in determining whether it ought to be admitted or not. 
Arizona has a capital and school system, public institutions of all 
kinds, well supported, and which would be a credit to any State. 

The population of New Mexico in 1900 was 195,310. Of this 

pulation 180,207 were white, 13,144 Indians, 1,610 negroes, 349 
Mon lians. Thirty-three and two-tenths per cent were illiterate, 
and the density of population was 1.6 square mile. The popu- 
lation of school age was 69,712, of which 28,672 were attending 
school, The number of inhabitants unable to English was 
16.163. It is claimed that the 1 7 has largely increased 
since the census was taken, but there is nothing in any degree 
definite on which to estimate such increase. New Mexico has the 
usual State institutions, schools, and colleges. 


We have been extremely liberal with the new State of Arizona | Ala 


by granting it something like 22,000,000 acres of school land from 
the public domain. We provide that the capital shall remain at 
Santa Fe until 1910. This is done because the committee deemed 
it better policy to leave the location of the capital permanently 


until the people of the new State become adjusted to State affairs | m 


and to the combination. If they were itted to locate it at 
the present time by popular vote, New Mexico would have its own 
way, while in the course of six years it will appear whether New 
Mexico is to retain the largerpartof population. The usual Fed- 
eral courts and officials are provided for. 

We are met with two arguments against this bill. It is op- 

by some because they desire the admission of neither Ari- 
zona nor New Mexico. It is op by others for the opposite 
reason, namely, that the bill es one instead of two States of 
those Territories. The people in favor of two States say that the 
Southwest should have more Senators. Southwestern Senators 
are what they and their children cry for. They are willing 
to accept Senators of any political faith, if they can only be given 
to the great desert and States be measured by the square mile. 
In their estimation Senators should be apportioned by space and 

alone. The fathers were mistaken when they recognized 
the States as entities and gave to each two Senators. 

The mountain heights of the Rockies, the barren plains of the 
arid Southwest shi count for more in the Senate of the United 
States than the culture of Boston’s thousands, the wealth and 
po of New York’s millions, or the enterprise of the metrop- 
olis of Ilinois. The only standard for Senatorial influence should 
be the standard of acres and miles. These people also argue that 
Congress is bound to fconsider only the wish of the Territories. 
This I deny. We are legislating for the people of the whole 
United States and for all time. e people of the Territories are 
asmall fraction of those interested. They have no abstract or 
inherent right to statehood. 

The States of the Union form a great ership, and their re- 
lationship to Territories seeking admission to this partnership is 
precisely the same as the relationship of the mem of an es- 
tablished firm is to an employee or outsider who seeks admission 
to the partnership. It is poy a matter of grace. There are no 
contracts which require of Con anything more than its exer- 
cise of judgment. I know no platforms of the Republican party 
which pledge it to the unconditional and immediate admission of 
any Territory. I know of no treaties affecting the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico which require their admission as States, 
or as a State, except at such time as Congress may in its wisdom 
deem for the best interests of the people of the Territories, and 
particularly of the people of the States. 

It is contended that the population in the two Territories justi- 
fies and requires the admission of two States and that a rule has 
been established, AFN and okera; naig the Pane 
necessary to state at 60,000, and it is argued at e 
and with much vehemence that inasmuch as the SAKT, thirteen 


States were many of them small in comparison with these Terri- 


tories, both in area and population, that the Territories haye a 
right to immediate admission. No rule has been established as 
to population. If I were to establish one it would be that no 


State should be admitted with less inhabitants than are made, 
under the last apportionment, the basis for one Congressman. 
This rule, if applied, would exclude absolutely Arizona, and, if 
nothing but numbers were considered, would very nearly exclude 
New Mexico. z 
Long tables are published showing the population of each Ter- 
ritory when admitted as a State. The argument based upon these 
figures is fallacious. If it were entitled to any weight whatever 
there should be taken into consideration in connection with the 
ee of the State when admitted the population of the whole 
nited States, that is. the population of the new State as compared 
with the whole United States. It will then be seen that the argn- 
ment based on abstract population falls to the ground; that 
these Territories have a er population in proportion to the 
total population of the nation than most of the other Territories 
when itted. I submit herewith a table showing the popu- 
lation of different States when admitted and the population of 
the United States at the nearest census. 


cone 
population 
Date of at census 
State. nearest 
census. | date of ad- 
mission 
Vermont 85, 435 154,485 46 
Kentucky 73, 607 220,955 53 
Tennessee. 85,691 105, 602 37 
Ohio 45,385 230, 760 12 
Louisiana 76, 556 152, 923 5 
Indiana 24, 188 146, 888 66 
Mississippi ..............-] Dec, 10, 1817 . 75, 448 123 
abam. 40,352 127,901 vis} 
Illinois 12,202 55, 162 17 
Maine 228, 865 298, 532 82 
66,557 140, 455 69 
Arkansas 80,388 97,574 176 
Michi 81,679 212, 267 80 
Flori 64, 477 87,445 176 
Lea .. e.. Dew. e 1 130 
8 
Wisconsin 805, 391 72 
California 827, 263 229 
Minnesota. 169, 654 133 
Oregon 52.888 604 
Kansas 863, 485 204 
West Virginia. . ] June 19,1883 442,018 71 
Nevada 6, 857 . 316 800 
Nebraska 23,778 122, 908 315 
Colorado 89, 677 1H, 827 257 
North Dakota 96,908 182,496 BH 
South Dakota 98, 268 328, 808 190 
Washin, 7, 116 349. 300 184 
Idaho 82,610 84.219 745 
Wyoming 20,789 60,700 1,040 
C aS (PLA EEE AN AOIN pE E EEA 380 
a Ream ͤ ie AE O E A 620 
New Mexicoand Arizona 210 
Oklahoma - 190 
Indian Territory. 104 
Oklahoma and Indian 
Wao y E EA TESA BES Dion PETAEN Rar eS SEO ASS 95 


I concede that the population of Arizona will compare favor- 
ably incharacter with that ofany State of the Union. Itis largely 
composed of immigrants of the very best classes from the other 
States. This is also true to some extent of New Mexico, but 
set poopie of both New Mexico and Arizona are miners and 
ranchmen, and their location is transient. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of New Mexico are of Mexican descent, but natives of the 
United States, who can not read or write any language,and many 
of them can not speak the English language. It is contended 
that they are good citizens, that they are familiar with the prin- 
ciples of a republican form of government, and with republican 
institutions. 

I am ready to believe that, to a limited extent, this is true, but 
that largely itis assumed. I contend that the foreigner who can 
read and write his own language, but is unable to read or speak 
the English language, who just landed on our shores, is enti- 
tled to more consideration than the native of the United States 
grown to the estate of manhood in this country who can neither 
read nor write English. - 

These Territories have been settled for more than three hun- 
dred years. Their increase has been less rapid than any other 
section of the country, and unless irrigation works a miracle, the 
increase in their population must continue to be very slow. 

It is charged that the union of Arizona and New Mexico is a 
political measure. If this be true, what can be said of the oppo- 
sition to their admission when united? Is not that likewise a po- 
litical measure, and does not that, if successful, deprive them of 
all privileges of statehood rather than of simply their method of 
sopping and exercising it? Arizona and New Mexico were origi- 

one Territory. ey were divided, it is claimed, by reason 
of the difficulties of communication. That was before the days 
of railroads, The different parts of the two Territories are now, 
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so far as accessibility no further apart than Philadelphia 
and New York were when the Union was established. 

It was contemplated by the act creating the Territory of Ari- 
zona that it might thereafter be reunited with New Mexico or 
joined to other States or Territories. That act provides that noth- 
ing contained therein shall be construed to prohibit Congress 
from dividing the Territory of Arizona or changing its bounda- 
ries in such manner and at such time as it may deem proper. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the admission of the Territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico, to my mind, is a political question. The ad- 
mission of new States has been during the last century a political 
question tn every instance, and were this not a political question 
at the present time I should oppose the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico and insist that they retain Territorial government 
for a quarter of a century longer. : 

The calamity, if it be a calamity, which is occasioned by their 
admission as one is far smaller than the country would experience 
if they were admitted as two States. They have knocked at the 
door for admission for many years. Their demands have not 
been complied with. They naturally feel like the people of other 
Territories, that they are deprived of some great right or privi- 
lege in not being allowed to elect their own executives and full 
representation in Congress. Without doubt on admission they 
will casta very large vote on the first election when compared 
with their population, but the novelty gone the majority of the 
people will settle back to their normal condition, and but little 
more interest will be taken in matters of State than have hereto- 
fore been taken in those pertaining to Territorial government. 

It is claimed that many of the people of New Mexico are op- 
posed to their union with Arizona, and thatthe people of Arizona 
are almost unanimously opposed to such union. It is claimed 
that on a vote to adopt a constitution the people of Arizona will 
vote as a unit against it. I doubt these claims very much. In 
my judgment the great mass of the people pay little attention to 
these matters. Those who take an active interest in public affairs 
realize that with one State there will be only half the offices and 
places to be filled in the new State government. The people care 
nothing about this. The office seekers do, and the vote will be 
much more largely in favor of admission than is claimed by many. 

I further contend. Mr. Speaker, that the claim that Arizona 
pors to remain a Territory indefinitely than to be united in a 

tate with New Mexico is incorrect. Your committee on Terri- 
tories has had something like forty meeti at which argument 
and testimony has been heard relating to the admission of these 
Territories; but our sources of information have not been confined 
to the public declarations of witnesses and advocates. Informa- 
tion has come to different members of that committee from 
sources much less likely to be governed by prejudice, and Iam 
satisfied that the people as a whole will be satisfied, and are satis- 
fied, with admission as one State, and that in a few years from 
this time they will concede the superior wisdom of „if 
this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much more that might be said on this 
subject. For two States of these two Territories I can not vote. 


The Main Ship Channel to the Port of Baltimore, 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. DENNY, 


OE MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 27, 1904, 
On the conference report on the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 14418). 

Mr. DENNY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration contains an appro- 
priation of a sum not exceeding $100,000 for the purchase of two 
lots of ground adjacent to the new custom-honsein the city of Bal- 
timore, as well as another $100,009 for the continuation of the 
work on that new building now being constructed. The great fire 
in Baltimore destroyed thetwo buildings which stood on these lots 
on tlie west side of the new custom-house, and if this property is 
ever to be acquired for the use of the Government now is the time 
to secure it, before it is again improved. The possession of this 
ground to the west of the custom-honse by the Government is 
deemed essential in order to protect this splendid property from 
another fire at any future time, end also to secure an abundance 
of light and air and ample space for any extension that may be 
desirable for any purpose. 

The city of Baltimore, which I have the the honor in part to 
represent, is now engaged in widening its streets in the burned 
district in order to accommodate its advancing manufacturing 
and commercial industries. We have, as a city, recently author- 
ized the appropriation of millions of dollars for this purpose: and 
all our citizens are determined to rebuild the city in a way that 
will, in the future, tend to the advancement of its trade and add 
largely to its future greatness and beauty. While we are now 
practically in ashes, yet we are hopeful for the future, and propose 
to retain and increase our commercial business and renew the 
waste places as rapidly as persistent efforts can accomplish it. 
We are grateful for the many friends in and out of this represent- 
ative body who have voluntarily offered substantial aid in the 
hour of our city’s calamity. Theiroffers of assistance have been 
very gratefully appreciated, but v Topera declined. We 
have been able to care for those who lost their all, and we will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the emergency exists. We, in this bill, 
ask the Government to buy in fee simple this property at a fair 

rice for its own FTT 
eficial use of the beautiful custom-house building now being 
erected at the port of Baltimore. 

This measure meets the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who, in company with my distinguished colleague, Mr. W ACH- 
TER, some of the Membersof this House, and myself, very recently 
visited Baltimore to inspect the premises. The Secretary, speak- 
ing of the advisability of this purchase, says: 

ADDITIONAL SPACE NECESSARY. 


I acquiesce in admitting them as one State on the ground that | ‘The site for the custom-house building at Baltimore is bounded on three 

the population is sufficient to make one representative State, on sides by streets, and on the remaining ing side the ing line is within 20 feet 

the ground that the intelligence of the people warrants a State, ped pet nt pe .... ae 

and on the ground that there is some justice in their demand for would be desirable to afford proper air and light to the h ran 
statehood. z on that side of the g. : 

CCC ic serv- 

ice to secure this addition before it is improved, in order that provision 

may be made for the future e tof the buil and tosecure forall 


Indians, taxed -.............. 1,836 
Indians, not taxed 24.644 
Ogroes -......-- 1,848 
Mongolian 1,700 
Percen of iNiteracy 29.0 5.5 
Density of population 11 10.3 
Percentage 3 Gan 19.7 3.9 
Population of l age, 5 
CTT 33, 868 147, 657 
Population attending school, — — 
—: eee IE T, N 
Number unable to speak — — Se 
. E 8 292 
Sumber of farms 5, 809 esis 


N 
Value of farm products, 1800. $8,997,000 200 155.000 827. 6.2 000 $45, 440, 000 


time proper light and ventilation on that side of the 


With this evidence from the distinguished Secretary of the 
eee Ata etter? that this appropriation will meet the 
favorable consideration of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the custom-house, I beg to sub- 
mit a few additional facts and statistics concerning the port of 
Baltimore itself and its a tothe Chesapeake Bay through 
the famous Craighill and Brewerton channels, and to state some 
few reasons why the Government should deepen the channel to 
that port to a d of at least 35 feet. It is now 30 feet deep and 
600 feet wide. the 11th of November, 1903, I introduced a 
bill (H. R, 1214) in this Congress, which provides for an a 
priation of $3,465,000 for the purpose of increasing the d of 
the main ship channel in the Patapsco River to the harbor of Balti- 
more to 35 feet. This bill was referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. The distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee has given its advocates a patient hearing, at which hear- 
ing were present representatives of the Board of Trade, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 
and, indeed, representatives from all the great commercial inter- 
ests of the city of Baltimore, including the mayor and city council. 

When that bill is reported I hope to be able to convince the 
candid judgment of this House that this demand for an increased 
depth of the great Craighill and Brewerton channels to 35 feet is 
reasonable and just to the people using that port, The channel 
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and extends from Fort MeH to deep water in 


is 19 miles lon 
the Patapsco River and the Chesapeake Bay. e evidence pro- 
duced satisfies me that the business of the country requires a 
deeper channel to accommodate the modern steamships that trade 
at this port and which carry the products of the great western 
country to foreign lands. The size of modern seagoing vessels 
has, from year to year, greatly increased, and it is not now un- 
usual for vessels to leave this port drawing over 30 feet of water. 
In a number of cases reported the captains of large freight 
steamers have declined to load to their full capacity in conse- 
quence of the danger in passing through the 30-foot channel. 

On the 7th of last February our beautiful city was laid in ashes 
by a conflagration almost unprecedented, in which over 2,000 
buildings were destroyed in the heart of the business section, yet 
our merchants have retained their trade and commerce. They 
are located in temporary places of business and are pressing for- 
ward in an earnest effort to rebuild in grander proportions. We 
have a great harbor with its splendid accommodations for com- 
merce; Baltimore is one of the gates to the Atlantic Ocean. If 
cur approaches by water are not sufficient for the safe transport 
of modern ships, we must suffer in our commercial relations. 
New York is now provided with 40 feet of water; Boston has 35 
feet of water, with a width of about 1,200 feet. Under the act 
of June 13. 1902, the sum of $3,600,000 was appropriated for the 
pone of increasing the depth of that harbor. The act reads as 

ollows: 

For improving said harbor in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 119, Fifty-sixth Con second session, by provi: 
channels 35 feet deep, but modified in width so as to providea nnel 1, 
feet wide from the pare yard at Charlestown and the Chelsea Bridge and 
Charles River Bridge to President Roads, and 1,500 feet wide from President 
Roads by route designated as No. 3, through Broad Sound to the ocean, 

„00 vided, That a contract or contracts may be entered into by the 
of War for such material and work as may be necessary for prose- 
8 improvement, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to 
time be made by law, not to exceed in the ag; te $3,000,000, exclusive of 
the amount herein appropriated: Provided ther. That the expenditure 
hereby authorized be made with a view to securing channels 35 feet 
deep and of a width as uniform as possible. 

To encourage the merchant marine in an equitable and perma- 
nent manner let there be commodious waterways to our seaports. 
That is the only subsidy that is just to the shipping interests and 
to the people alike. That is the only bounty which the shipown- 
ers can rightfully claim at the hands of the Government. 

This money was no doubt well spent for the port of Boston. It 
shows the necessity there existing to meet the demands of modern 
5 which is now and will hereafter be carried in larger 

ips. 
doors through which the great productions of the West must seek 
a foreign or coastwise market, and demand the highest considera- 
tion on the part of Congress in the interest of all the people of the 
country. Unless the seaports are safely and conveniently reached 
the owners of vessels will not enter them, and to that extent the 
commercial Mnportance of such port with insufficient water is re- 
tarded. The production and interchange of commodities is the 
basis of our material prosperity. 

The wealth of our people depends upon the labor that produces 
the wheat, that cuts the timber, that digs the ore; upon the fac- 
tories that make the finished article, from a pin toa steam engine; 
upon the railrcads and ships that carry those products to the con- 
sumer in every land. We appropriate this year $98,000,000 for 
our Navy, and yet we are at peace with all the world. To main- 
tain the Army we appropriate this year $77,000,000, all of which 
comes to the Treasury from the pockets of the people. These ex- 
penditures may be necessary for our safety in times of war. In 
time of peace the Army and Navy are consumers and nonpro- 
ducers. Isit not the part of wisdom to provide in a generous 
way to secure to the people the fruits of their labor by encouraging 
their industries, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, 
by opening the great rivers and harbors of the country to the un- 
restricted interchange of the products we produce by convenient 
and economical transportation and shipment to the nearest mar- 
kets of this or any foreign land. 

While we are expending yearly many millions of dollars for the 
Army and Navy, we have on all the waterways of the country 

nt com tively a small sum. During the last fiscal year all 
the expenditures for the rivers and harbors of the United States 
did not exceed $20,000,000, although there are now over 600 proj- 
ects on hand. I am glad to believe that the future policy of the 
country is being shaped more wisely with a view to complete the 
great projects beneficial to the whole people and discreetly to pro- 
vide the leading seaports with facilities by which they are made 
convenient, safe, and accessible for the world's commerce. This 
should first be done before questionable projects are undertaken. 
The people of the whole country are directly interested in the 
shipments ot their products. Projects not affecting the whole 
country and of a local character merely should be postponed until 
those of an urgent and general character are pushed to a conclu- 
sion. 


The few Atlantic seaports from Maine to Texas are the | ;) 


The channel to the port of Baltimore is one that presents the 
highest claims for prompt consideration, in order to supply the 
pressing requirements of the country’s commerce. According to 
the Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, the 
sum of $3,465,000 is required to deepen the channel to 35 feet 
throughout its entire length of 19 miles. This depth is absolutely 
required in order to enable the ships which carry the world’s 
commerce to reach our harbor in safety. The customs duties re- 
ceived at this port in nine months would more than pay the cost. 
The western producers seek the best and cheapest facilities for 
shipment of their farming industries, their iron, and manufac- 
tured products to the Atlantic coast. By this improvement in 
deep waterways lasting benefits would come not alone to Balti- 
more, but to all the western trade that naturally seeks the nearest 
and cheapest port. 

Realizing this public necessity, the city of Baltimore has ex- 
pended out of its own treasury, from the year 1876, the sum of 
$2,397,408 in enlarging and deepening its harbor, while the Goy- 
ernment has never s pent acent on the harbor itself. The projeets 
of the Governm entthere have been limited to the approaches to 
Baltimore in the channels known as the Craighill and Brewerton 
channels. Tothe dredging of these channels the city has contrib- 
uted the sum of $750,000, which was expended under the direction 
of the engineers of the United States, The city of Baltimore be- 
gan in an humble way over one hundred and four years ago to 
improve its harbor. There is no record of the costs incurred prior 
to 1875, I beg to read to you an interesting document written by 
James Calhoun, then mayor of Baltimore, to the city council, 
which, for expenditures, might teach us a lesson of the strictest 
economy. Baltimore was then a village and its future greatness 
was but a dream; now we have a city of about 600,000 busy peo- 
ple. The letter is as follows, and I read it rather as a curious 
official paper of days in the past: 

BALTIMORE, September 27, 1799. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CITY CoUNCIL: The cleaning of the harbor of Balti- 
more is certainly an object of the first magnitude to the city, and the board 
of wardens were at much pains and great expense in procuring a machine 
for raising the mud out of the basin, which I verily believe is as well caleu- 
lated for the purpose as any it is in our power to obtain; but unless we had a 
place for deposit for the mud or could get it taken from the machine, the ex- 
pense of skows and hands to unload them, with the annual support of the 
superintendent and horses, is more than the same number of skow loads would 
cost by scooping; besides, it can be taken upin that way from the wharis and 
channel with less interruption to the trade of the place than it can possibly 
be done by the machine, and altho’ I confess it is with great reluctance I can 
be brought to consent to lay aside this machine, which cost so much money, 
and in which the expectations of the citizens were so great, yet it gives me 
real 5 — to find so little can be done for the money expended in its support, 

nd therefore I submit it to the council whether it would not be as well to 
of the horses now as to keep them over winter at the present high 


price of forage, and to strip and lay up the machine, at least for the present. 
JAMES CALHOUN. 


Mr. Speaker, I am deeply interested in trying to impress this 
Congress with our urgent necessities as an Atlantic seaport. Such 
improvements will increase largely the revenue from imports, 
We ought to be placed in fair competition with New York and 
Boston. All of these ports are of national interest and deserve 
the highest consideration, and equally deserve just consideration 
for the great sections of country that use the respective ports. 

We have been entertained with numerous lucid speeches on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the tariff laws at this session, 
and on a thousand and one political questions, about which honest 
differences may fairly exist, but about the great public projects, 
seriously involving the commerce of the United States, there ought 
to be no difference and more interest. The political systems of 
either party are of secondary importance to this commercial ques- 
tion, far above partisan considerations. The advances in modern 
civilization, the loyalty of the American people to the Govern- 
ment, the unprecedented progress in transportation systems by 
land and water justify the belief that our seaports will not only 
be well guarded by our great war vessels in times of war but bet- 
ter guarded by extending safe facilities to our ever-increasing 
commerce in times of peace. Commerce has built up the pros- 
perity of the people and has contributed to the comforts and lux- 
uries of American life. We hail with joy the invasions of peaceful 
commerce at all times and hope it may never decline in importance. 

Let nothing divert our attention from the ful pursuits of 
industry and commerce. We favor appropriations that tend tc 
bring peace and happiness and set our faces against arapen 
appropriations for great military and naval establishments, whic 
are not now required and will not be if our course toward other 
nations shall be consistent with the spirit of fair, honest, repub- 
lican institutions. Because other great nations tax their subjects 
for the maintenance of large navies and armies presents no suffi- 
cient reason for us to do the same. We may seriously err in ap- 
propriating our substance in maintaining an equivalent in force 
on the sea or land. We will not err in protecting and fostering 
our commerce, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not be diverted from the object Ihave 
in view, and that is to impress this Congress with the necessity 
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for a deeper channel for the port of Baltimore. In ocean freight 
steamers it is shown that the larger the steamer the greater the 
saving in cost of transportation. Thesmall craft of ocean steam- 
ers can not compete with the larger and makea profit. If, there- 
fore, the larger steamers can not trade at our port for want of 
depth of water, we can not maintain our place as an importing or 
exporting city. We have known some of these large steamers 
from Baltimore, when docked in foreign ports, to present bot- 
toms brightened and their plates indented by scraping along the 
bottom of the channel. Sometimes much delay results from 
grounding or the fear of grounding. We have at least a dozen 
steamers engaged regularly in commerce from this port which 
draw 30 feet of water and can not be loaded to their full draft 
and capacity for want of sufficient depth of water. The follow- 
ing is the loaded draft of various steamers trading to and from 
Baltimore: 
Hamburg-American Line—Batavia, Belgravia, Brazilia, and 
Bulgaria, all 30 feet 114 inches; Bethania, 30 feet 3 inches; Ben- 
alia, Bosnia, and Belgia, 30 feet, and the Johnston Line steamer 
‘owanmore, 31 feet 6 inches extreme draft. These steamers, of 
course, can not load at this port to their full draft. The Rowan- 
more last January showed evidence of having dragged over soft 
mud and was delayed several hours in clearing the channel, and 
frequently the water is discolored with mud stirred up both in 
the channel and at York Spit in the lower bay. Northwesterly 
winds in winter often reduce the water in the harbor and also in 


the channel, The city has always dredged its harbor proper, and 
it om requires the aid of the Government in its deep-water chan- 
nel a es. 

During the past twenty years, from March 3, 1881, to June 1,3 
1902. the Government has expended in the navigable waters of 
the Patapsco River a total sum of $3,524,000, as follows: 


E 
3 


88885 


Caga 


88888888882 


ESN 


while the total sum expended from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment's contributions in 1852 amounted to $4,741,030. (See Ap- 
pendix K, Chief of Engineers’ Report of 1903, p. 1028.) 

The United States was paid, through the customs receipts of this 
port during the same period, sums amounting to $61,325,843.47, as 
shown by the following table: 
1882 


7. sanese sawn asumecamerenssnwarne $3,115, 776.06 
2,301, a 33 
2,081, 766.51 
3,088, 101.03 
2,996, 220.14 
2, 928, 659, 29 
2,951, 827.83 

~ 3,765, 922.22 
8,17", 558.44 
4,629, 199.13 
3,088, 688.22 
2,837,826. 58 
2, 825, 588. 39 
2,361, 264.39 
1,780, 253.99 
2.100, 702. 77 
2, 849, 505.53 

- 8,020, 653.92 
8, 517,252.02 


iii ð K Eee Be. Y 
In addition to the sums the city of Baltimore has contributed in 
caring for its harbor, the Maryland Steel 8 Northern 
Central Rai Company, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company have 1 large sums in dredging deep channels to 
their works and elevators, and now the Wabash System is erect- 
ing its tide-water piers and docks. 
ie to submit the report of Col. Peter C. Hains, Corps of 
United States Engineers, dated August 5, 1902, directed to Gen. 
G. L. Gillespie, in the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers 
for the year 1902, i ene A A A, pages 2586-2588, which 


shows the above- expenditures by the city of Baltimore. 
It reads as follows: 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER 
Baltimore, Md., August 5, 1902. 


le yl my egg eng thy ec TO SES pa i el PORE tia 
dated July 25, 1902, I have the honor to report as follows: 

Pat River and channel to Baltimore, Md.—This yy tanger ar eae 
from city limits of Baltimore, near Fort McHenry, the Patapsco 


River and into the Chesapeake Bay to a point off Sandy Point light-house, a 

pire 0 of about 19 miles. All depths given in this report refer to mean low 

water. 
From the . 

depth in 1874. the mun 7 Baltimore worked in conjunction with the 

United States in d about $750,000. 

Since 1874 the United States alone has made all the improvement to this chan- 


Th i i v. 
Baltimore alone. T boundary of the e 
harbor is on a line drawn about east and west from the most sou 
line of the United States t- 


side, and graduat: remaining 
portion of the inner harbor, as shown by the 3 These im- 

799, as will appear from a 
copy of a letter from the first mayor of Baltimore. 

The amount expended by the city upon those improvements up to 1875 is 
unknown, but in 1576 a harbor was constituted by the city and records 
kept which show an expenditure of $1,647.408.25 for from 1876 to 
1901, inclusive, the expenditure including the South Branch of the Patapsco 
River, Spring Garden, and Jones Falls. Adding that amount to the sum 
($750,000) expended by the gs Roan the main ship channel, in the PODASI 
to the harbor, as given in the fourth p ph of this report, known 
total expended tg Bd city in the navigable waters of the United States 
amounts to . , 8. 25. 

The 9 Company dredged a channel 100 feet wide and 28 feet 
deep, fora of a little over 1 mile, from the main ship channel to 
thelr works at Sparrows Point, at an expense of $87,177.04. In addition the 
C dredging in the Pata; 


psco River near their 
8 a 
e Northern Central Railroad Company a channel a little over 
mile long from the main ship channel in 


Pata River to their 
Canton elevator, outside the city limits. The channel is about 100 feet wide 
S 


reba „ ix 
er dredging operations o vate corporations and individuals have 
been confined to slips between piers, and between ends of piers and pierhead 
lines within the city limits. 

Harbor 3 Baltimore (Spring Garden), Ad.— This section 

th Branch of the Patapsco River from the main shi 

near Fort McHe to the Light Street J and Spring en, which 
extends from Light Street to the foot of Entaw street. The boundary 
of the city of is ona line drawn due east and west from the end of 
Ferry Point to the shore in Baltimore 2 1 

No work has ever been done by the Uni: States in this locality, but op- 
erations are about to be commenced under the law of June 13, 1 


PETER C. HAISS, 


Brig. Gen. G. L. G Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 


i TLLESPIE, 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
BALTIMORE HARBOR. 


The harbor of Baltimore is one of the best on the Atlantic coast. 
The whole United States Navy and many hundred ships in addi- 
tion could be accommodated with ease in its waters. Indeed, the 
Patapsco River, from the inner harbor to the Chesapeake, isa great 
peaceful harbor, with EA foot of tide and no perceptible cur- 
rent. The hills surrounding screen it from excessive winds. and 
the largest ships can find room at the docks on either side of the 
harbor. The port warden’s line has been extended by the Secre- 
tary, so that wharves may extend 1,000 feet or more to suit the 
convenience of commerce. 

All the shipping interests, merchants and manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association, the railroad and transportation com- 

ies, as well as the United States engineers, have, with a unan- 
ous voice, declared that the business of the port is retarded by 
want of a deeper channel for its seagoing steamships. The t 
oaoa a To aar mabe aA pte 
cargoes; or, ey do, they me endange y plowing 
up the mud in the bottom of the channel. We fear their owners 
may seek other Atlantic seaports now provided with vie? chan- 
nels rather than risk their large, seagoing ships in a 19-mile chan- 
nel with no margin in depth of water for safety or dispatch. 
With the 5 to the harbor deepened to 35 feet, the har- 
bor facilities will be and we will be kept abreast of 
the demands of modern vessels. Steamers 500 feet long, 62 feet 
wide, and drawing 82 feet of water nently dock at our great 
wharves. One of these wharves, recently buil t, covers 4 acres of 
floor space, at a cost of $600,000. It is 800 feet 160 feet wide, 
two stories high, with docks now 82 feet deep, capable of ac- 
commodating four of the large ocean liners at one time. 
WHAT THE CHIEF ENGINEER SAYS. 

Gen, G. L. Gillespie, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
in his annual report of 1903 to the War Department, on page 195, 
Appendix K, says: 


The draft that can now be carried to Baltimore, to which point the Pa- 
tapsco River is navigable in fact, is 30 feet at mean low water, but this is not 
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f the . uld be in- 
rA wo BOON ORIS AS TON Gratis yee UAI CIRES T 
With this in view Congress by corcurrent resolution called for 
an estimate of the cost of increasing ihe depth of the channel to 
85 feet. That estimate is printed in Senate Document No. 118, 
Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, and is also herewith as Ap- 
dix K 4. If no appropriations are made at the next session of 
caren for this 35-foot project, $50,000 will be required to main- 
tain 30 feet 17 in the channel to June 30, 1905. The tonnage 
movement of the port has been as follows: 


Fiscal year ending 
J me 30— 


The statistics of the port for the past fiscal year are illustrated 
briefly by the following table: 
Dutiable imports have increase 
Free imports have decreased es 
Domestic exports have increased... 
Tonnage (foreign) has decreased 
Duties collected have increased 
Duties on merchandise in bond have decreased 
Duties on merchandise in bond with and without appraisement 
F a E ES E E E EE cacswowecnse desceuon 


„841,152. 00 
979, 853. 00 
00 


Pt. II). 
: 1900, page 271 
Survey-.-........ 18% | House Executive, No. 57, Fifty- | 1885, page 1201 
third Congress, third session. 
8 ee 1896 | House, No. 50, Fifty-fourth Con- | 1897, page 1308. 
gress, second session. 
C 1901 | Senate, No. 118, Fifty-sixth Con- | 1901, page 1395. 
gress, second session. 
DO oe ease 1902 | House, No. 186, Fifty-seventh Con- | 1903, page 1032. 
gress, secon on. 


Steamships that draw 30 feet and regularly load at this port 
belong to the Johnston Line, the Atlantic Tr. rt Line, Has 
burg-American Line, and the North German Lloyd Line. The 
pilots say they have trouble in passing through the ship channel, 
especially when the wind blows from the northwest, and want 
two hours of daylight to make the passage in safety. They have 
sometimes been detained in consequence of winds for twenty-four 
hours, and sometimes have to steam through the mud they stir 
up. They have to anchor at times in the lower bay, waiting for 
the tide to rise off York Spit, where the bottom is hard. Some 
dredging is recommended by the engineer to be done at York 
Spit, which is above the mouth of York River. in the Chesapeake, 
in accordance with the report contained in Senate Document No. 
118, second session, Fifty-sixth Congress. 

At the port of Baltimore there are 15 established lines of steam- 
ships engaged in foreign trade, namely: 


um 
Company. of 


Hamburg. 

London. 

Belfast, Cardiff, London. 

West Indies, South Amer- 
ica, Central America, 


Hamburg-American Line 
1 Line 


A 

. 

8 
Ar 


North German Lloyd 1 
eg eens! re and 


tenen SO 


Besides a great number of tramp ships. 
WHAT COL. WILLIAM A. JONES, UNITED STATES ENGINEER, SAYS. 
Col. William A. Jones, in a report dated July 28, 1903, pub- 
lished by the board of trade for the year ending September 30, 1903, 
page 22, says: 


The average rise of the tide is over 1 foot throughout the channel, and 
there was also a margin of safety allowed for when thechannel was dredged, 


which makes the draft that can be carried to Baltimore somewhat greater 
than the projected depth. Asa matter of fact, vessels drawing over 31 feet 
have navigated the channel. Notwithstanding this, thedepth in the channel 
is not sufficient to accommodate the fnll capacity of all vessels trading with 
the port. The steering of the very large, deep-draft ocean steamers in a 
channel of the dimensions of the main channel, whose draft is equal to, 
or nearly equal to, the depth of water in the channel, is quite difficult, owing 
to the suction produced by the proximity of the bottom and sides, and the: 
are liable to lose steering control and ground on the side of the channel. Al- 
though the channel is well lighted and buoyed, there are very few, if any, 
5 ocean going steamers which navigate it at night. 

There is now before 8 project submitted by this office for increas- 
ing the depth to 35 feet and the width to 000 feet and 1,100 feet, ively. 
The cost of 600 feet is estimated at $3,455,000, and for 1,000 feet at $10,700,000, 
It is my judgment that in the interests of the port the project for a 35-foot 
depth in the existing 600-feet-wide channel should first be completed before 
undertaking the 1.000-foot olani; Both projects involve dredging in the 
lower part of the Chesapeake Bay. 


THE TRADE OF THE PORT OF BALTIMORE. 

I will submit the report of the president and board of directors 
of the Board of Trade of Baltimore for the year ending September 
30. 1903, showing the value of domestic exports, vessels entered 
and cleared, and the tonnage movement. The business of the 
port is shown in part by the figures following: 


Value of domestic e c 1.670. 997 
eE DE EOE E E ER is Pao 1.85 
umber of passengers, including ‘or the year 55, 

Coastwize and foreign tonnage: 3 
aaas RS ASL — — EET TERNA 6,307,391 
r r A 6,914,209 
Receipts of grain and fiour, reduced to bushels, for ten months 
7E ĩ ⅛IQh—A:! ß aea ees 41,905,915 
Customs receipts for the year ending June 30, 18 . $5,828, 670. 57 


Comparing the exports of last year with the exports of ten years 
ago an increase is shown, in round numbers, frcm $71,000,000 in 
1883 to $81.000,000 in 1903, and in imports from $16,000,000 in 1893 
to $27,000,000 in 1903. 

The number of steam and sail vessels built during the year 
within the district of Baltimore was 66. 

The Maryland Stel Company, at Sparrows Point in 1899, com- 
menced the construction of the large floating dry dock for tke 
United States naval reservation at New Orleans, which. after 
being completed, safely reached its destination. This floating dry 
dock is 525 feet long, 140 feet wide, and 50 feet high, and capable 
of lifting the largest battle ships. The company is now bnilding 
four vessels over 500 feet in length and 13,000 tons each; also 
another floating dock intended for Manila. 

The number of vessels, coastwise aud foreign, departing from 
this port during the year was 14,452, of which 2.091 were steam 
vessels, which cleared at the custom-house for foreign ports. The 
dutiable imports for the past year increased $7,841,152 and domes- 
tic imports increased $1,167,922. 

RAILROADS. 

In addition to the Northern Central and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company piers, the Wabash system has recently made Bal- 
timore its eastern terminal, and is now erecting immense piers for 
its transcontinental business, that will seek through this port the 
foreign and coastwise markets. With increasing railroad lines 
increased shipping facilities are required. 

The harbor having but little tide no shifting is needed and the 
loading and unloading is attended with a minimum charge. 

The railroads are making provisions for an increasing trade. 
Our terminal warehouses are among the largest in the country. 
The coal piers of the Baltimore and Ohio are of large proportions, 
That has just completed at Locust Point the largest pier in 
the country. using over 8,000 piles. 

The foundations for the new coal piers at the terminals of the 
Wabash system are already laid on 1,508 piles. 

Baltimore has become one of the greatest grain ports of the 
country. The greater portion of the trade consists of shipments 
from the West, which shipments may be transferred into a num- 
ber of vessels at one time, alongside or at the elevators. Forty 
million five hundred and thirty five thousand and twenty-three 
bushels of corn were exported last year from this port. It is the 
pats and convenient outlet for the grain and farm products of 

e West. 

It is 150 miles nearer Chicago than New York, 210 miles nearer 
to St. Lonis, 104 miles nearer to Pittsburg, 240 miles nearer to 
Cincinnati, 246 miles nearer to Louisville. Itis next to New York 
in its corn and flour receipts and exports. Its commerce and 
shipping interests justify this appeal for increased facilities, in 
order that modern vessels may reach our port with ease and 
safety. The ships of commerce travel only in safe courses. Good 
roads to the sea are as essential as good roads on the land. We 
have the products of the fields of the West, the mountains of coal 
at convenient distances in West Virginia. the manufactured arti- 
cles of every description, made of wood, iron, and steel, all seeking 
the markets of the world through our economical port, which is 
now well equipped to handle the trade that results from the in- 
creased railroads with their terminals in our harbor. 

It is of the utmost im to the whole country that our Atlantic 
harbors be fostered made amply sufficient to keep pace with 
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the rapid and marvelous advance in modern shipbuilding. 
Healthy and just competition requires our few Atlantic poe to 
be placed on an equal footing. The partial blockade of ships, 
which would naturally trade with our port if they could safely 
reach it, ought to be raised by the powerful arm of the Govern- 
ment as efficiently and as promptly as it would destroy an enemy 
blockading the coast. 

Baltimore has greatly increased its shipbuilding plant in recent 
years, and is now constructing ocean steamers of steel and daily 
manufacturing tons of steel rails for the home and foreign markets. 
Her funds paid for making and enlarging her own harbor until 
it is now capable of anchoring a thousand ships. It deserves lib- 
eral treatment. It deserves an unobstructed outlet for its com- 
merce. It asks that a just and generous Government will safe- 
guard the commerce of the port from the increasing perils of a 
channel now insufficient in depth to meet the requirement of 
modern steamships. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


> SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH T. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 15, 1904. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 13521) making appro- 


Hag June for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year end- 


June 90, 1905. and for other purposes 

Mr. JOHNSON said: 

Mr. CHamMUAN: During the year 1903 it was suggested that 
weak rural routes should be discontinued, In order that no route 
in my Congressional district might be found weak when the crisis 
came, if it ever came, I determined to make the rounds of all the 
district. My purpose was to see the patrons of the routes and en- 
courage them to make of rural delivery what it was designed to 
be, viz, a t school. I have found some people who an 
idea that the purpose in installing free delivery was for the con- 
venience of the people. To be sure, it is convenient to have mail 
delivered at or near one’s door, but that is a mere secondary and 
superficial reason. Back of and beyond the convenience the sys- 
tem affords is a deeper and sounder reason for its installation. It 
is for the education, the comfort, and the pleasure of the country 

le. It will destroy the loneliness and the isolation of country 

ife. It will bring the country people in touch with the world. 

It will enable the countryman and his family to spend their 

evenings and leisure moments in the perusal of newspapers and 

magazines. As the isolation of country life diminishes, the drift 
from country to town will become gratifyingly less. 

With the indulgence of the House I will submit a few observa- 
tions from my experience as the companion of the carriers on 
their various routes. On every route, almost, the patrons insisted 
that they had the best carrier in the service. On the other hand, 
nearly every carrier vowed that he had the best people on earth to 
serve. It reminded me of a story I once heard. o men were 
migrating from the a ay States of the East to the rich, virgin 
States of the West. ey camped together one night near a 
farmhouse. After supper the old man who owned and lived in 
the farmhouse went out to the camp to spend the evening in con- 
versation with the travelers. Inthe course of the evening the old 
farmer turned to one of the travelers and asked: Why are you 
going West?“ The traveler so addressed replied: ‘‘ My family is 
large, my means are limited, and I hope on the rich lands of the 
West to do better for my family; but I am leaving the best peo- 
ple on earth, and it is a sore trial to go away from such good 
neighbors.” The old farmer said: You will find the same kind 
of neighbors where you are going.“ Turning to the other trav- 
eler, the farmer asked: And why are you going West?“ The 
second traveler replied: ‘*I am well off in this world's goods, but I 
am leaving the meanest neighborhood in the world. The people 
are mean, selfish, and unneighborly. I want to get away from 
such mean neighbors.’ The farmer answered: You will find 
the same kind of neighbors where you are going.” [Applause.] 
That farmer was a philosopher. We make in a large measure our 
environments and surroundings. We see our own good or bad 
qualities reflected in others. It was gratifying to me to hear each 
carrier aver that he served the best people in the world. It was 
equally gratifying to hear each set of patrons claim that they had 
the best carrier in the United States. It showed that both car- 
riers and people were good. The whole truth is that the people 
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of the Fourth Congressional district of South Carolina are the 
best people in the Whole habitable globe. 

I wish to call your attention to the great increase in the mail 
handled by the rural letter carriers. I have here a statement 
showing the quantity of mail handled on each rural route in my 
Congressional district the first month it was in operation and the 
last. The average of all the routes in the district is 3,500 pieces of 
mail per month. Some of the routes that have been in operation 
for two years or more have reached 7,000 to8,000 pieces per month. 
The last month’s operations, compared with the first, shows an 
increase of two, three, four, and even five hundred per cent. 

I saw the other day a statement in one of the daily papers pub- 
lished in my district that it has 1,100 subscribers on the 27 rural 
routes in one of the counties in the district. That is the cir- 
culation of one daily paper on the rural routes in one county. 
There are four daily papers published in the district. There 
are four counties and seventy-odd rural routes in the district. 
The weekly, semiweekly, and daily papers have all increased their 
circulation. The people receive more letters and write more let- 
ters. The system growsin popularity, and its blessings multiply. 
Complaint has been made that in some sections carriers have 
become traveling storekeepers and the carrying of the mail a sec- 
ondary consideration. Not so where I come from. The carriers 
in my district almost without exception have freely and cheerfully 
given the patrons the benefit of whatever commissions the news- 
papers allowed them, and in this way have greatly increased the 
circulation of the newspapers among the people. As for carrying 
small packages, the carriers do that as an accommodation to their 
patrons; not for hire. Suppose a farmer lives 10 miles from town 
and has a case of typhoid fever in his family. It is a pleasure to 
the carrier to take out a few pounds of ice each day for the suf- 
ferer, If the busy farmer or his wife is in need of some small 
article, it would be folly to deny the carrier the right to take it 
out. Itaccommodates the farmer or his wife. Itis no burden to 
the carrier. 

My time is too limited. One word more. The carriers in my 
district have sent me no telegrams or circular letters. They are 
attending to their business, and they know that I will attend to 
mine. Let us do all we can for the good of that grand, noble, con- 
servative class, the country people, who do so much for the hap- 
piness of the human race and who themselves have received so 
much less han they deserve. [Applause.] 


Development of the American Merchant Marine. 
SPEECH 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 23, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 7056) creating a commission to consider and recommend 
pe reget for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
er purposes. 

Mr. BURTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In common with a considerable number of Res 
publican Members, I am opposed to a bill which seeks to build up 
our merchant marine by the granting of subsidies. I do not be- 
lieve that method will be effectual or that it is best to adopt a pol- 
icy of fostering this or any other industry by direct bounties or 
subventions. e measures which haye heretofore been pending, 
and one of which passed the Senate during the last Congress, grant 
a bounty to ships of American register engaged in oversea trade 
according to tonnage and apond. 

It is claimed that this bill is in accordance with the policy of 
Great Britain and Germany. A cursory examination discloses 
the fact that subsidies in those countries are not paid for the pur- 
poses intended in the measure referred to. Thename ‘‘ subsidy” 
may be employed, but it is used in an entirely different sense. 
France, Italy, and Japan pay subsidies or bounties on tonnage, 
and it is only by comparison with their methods and by a study 
of the experiment there that we can judge of the probable suc- 
cess of such a measure here. Those who oppose subsidies would 
not vote for this measure if it involved a committal to any one of 
the measures heretofore pending in Congress. The report of the 
minority takes it for granted that the pending bill, if adopted, does 
imply a committal to ship subsidies. Some expressions of opinion 
in the majority report point in the same direction. I trust that 
the measure will be amended so that it will clearly provide for 
the gathering of information only. If this is done I can see no 
objection to it, and possibly very considerable advantage. 


— 
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Nayal Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1904. 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 12220) making appro- 
: 30, 1908 and 


The House being 
Union, and ha 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
other purposes— 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is a proposition to establish another naval 
station in the Philippine Islands. The ph which I haye 
moved to strike ont ap riates the sum of 395 to begin the 


construction and establishment of a great and expensive naval 
station at Olongapo, in Subig Bay. i 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man allow me just there to make a statement for his informa- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Iwill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Itis proposed to abandon the 
naval station at Cavite. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This very bill carries an appropriation of 


$725,000 for it. 
Mr. JONES of ict arr This is the very matter which I now 
propose to discuss. We already have, asthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania admits, a naval station in the Philippine Islands. Just 
where that naval station is located it would be difficult to deter- 
mine were we confined for information to the naval bill now before 
the House and to the re which accompanies that bill. In the 
bill there is a considerable appropriation for a naval station at 
Cavite, which isin Manila Bay. The report describes the exist- 
ing naval station as being located in Subig Bay, which is at least 
60 miles away from Manila Bay. So it would seem that the Naval 
Committee does not know exactly where the Cavite naval station 
is located. Cavite is in Manila Bay, and it is there that we already 
have a naval station. We are informed that upon the establish- 
ment of a new naval station at Olongapo the one at Cavite is to 
be abandoned, and that it is the purpose of the Navy De ent 
to take so much of 1 Š e have 
recentlyspent, and we are still spending, large sums of money on the 
Cavite station which it is now the purpose, it seems, to abandon. 
For myself I am somewhat at a loss to know where the Navy 
Department gets the authority, which the committee tells us it 
to exercise, to remove the plant of the naval station at 

vite to Olongapo. The station at Cavite was, I presume, estab- 
lished by law, and I know of no act of authorizing its 
removal or abandonment. Mr. Chairman, if it be the intention 
of the Navy Department, with or without the sanction of Con- 
gress, to remove the Cavite station to the one p at Olon- 
gapo, may I not ask why it is that the urgent deficiency bill, 
which passed this House a few days ago, and which only received 
the approval of the President on the 18th of this month, carries 
an appropriation for the extension and e ent of the con- 
struction plant at Cavite? And I also ask the gentleman who 
volunteered to give me information a few moments , if the 
Cavite station is to be removed, why is it that this carries 
two separate and distinct appropriations for that naval station? 
I object to this paragraph because we now have at Cavite a naval 
ingan oft which we have expended sums of money and 
for w this bill carries two appropriations. If it be true, as is 
admitted, that we only need one naval station in the Philippines, 


we should not a te money for two in one and the same bill. 
Mr. FOSS. ill the gentleman yield to me? 
The MAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield? 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. FOSS. I desire to say to my friend that there is an appro- 
priation in this bill of $725,000 toward a floating dry dock which 
We are now building in this country for Cavite, P. I. We have 
been using the old Spanish station over there, and Con au- 
thorized the construction of this floating dock, with the in- 
tention, however, that as soon as it is completed to float it over 
_ to that bay, so that while it a in this bill we have a large 

a riation for Cavite as well as Subig Bay, it means in the 
end only one station, and that is at Olongapo. 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. I am obliged to the gentleman for 
calling my attention to the dry dock. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman gives me no new information. I 

have said nothing about a floating dry dock at Cavite. I am fully 


aware of the fact that we ed, under the last naval appro- 
priation bill, the sum of ,000 upon that dry dock, the cost of 
which is to be $1,225,000; and I am also aware that 

item in this appropriation bill of $725,000 for that same dry dock. 
My statement was that there were two items of appropriation in 
this bill for the naval station at Cavite, not the dry dock, for 
which there is also an appropriation of $725,000. I also stated 
that in addition to the two appropriations contained in this bill 
for the naval station at Cavite, not the floating steel dry dock 
under construction by the Maryland Steel vai pwd and which 
is to be floated to Cavite, the urgent deficiency bill recently passed 
carried still another appropriation for the extension of the con- 
struction and repair shops at the naval station at Cavite. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. JONES of Vi I think I understand the situation, 
Mr. Chairman; and if when I get through I have not covered 
what the gentleman is going to ask, Ishall be very glad to answer 
any question which he may wish to propound. 

5 ee ee there is e another and a nei serious 
objection is paragraph. ore appropriating so ea sum 
as is here proposed to begin the establishment of another naval 
station in the Philippine Islands, ere should be furnished 
with reliable information as to what ultimate cost is to be. 
The gentleman in charge of this bill has not given us this infor- 
mation, and no member of the committee un n to en- 
lighten the House upon that important subject. It is entirely 
fair to assume that it will cost many million dollars how many 
not even the experts of the Navy Department are able to say. 

The eight hundred and sixty-two thousand and some odd dol- 
lars now asked for exceed by $62,000 the amount that Admiral 
Dewey said the naval station at Olongapo ought to cost, and yet 
it developed during the course of this debate on yesterday that 
this nayal station is estimated to cost anywhere from 
eight hundred thousand to thirty million dollars. e Secre 
of the Navy himself stated before the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs that it would cost something like $10,000.000,inround num- 
bers, and the estimate made by the Navy Department is even 
larger than that. One estimate, I am informed, places the cost 
at twelve and another at twenty million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to entering upon a E of such 
vast proportions as this, one that may, and probably will, involve 
the expenditure of $30,000,000, unless there is some limitation 
placed upon its final cost. I protest against committing the Gov- 
ernment to the establishment of a great naval station in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, within 60 miles of Cavite, where there is now one, 

e ultimate cost of which has not been ascertained. 

This p ition simply involves an illimitable and immeasur- 
able expenditure. Some limit should be placed upon the cost of 
this 8 naval station some mark fixed beyond which it is 
not the purpose of Congress to go. Moreover, the character and 
nature of the works constructed in the Philippine Islands should 
depend in a great degree upon the final disposition which shall be 
made of those islands. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to ascertain the amount appro- 
priated at any one session of Congress for any one object by a 
mere examination of the item or items relating to it in one of the 
great appropriation bills which originate in this House. There 
are a dozen or more such appropriation bills, each of which carry 
items gating many ion dollars, and it is not unusual for 
several of them to carry appropriations for one and the same object. 

How many gentlemen upon this floor have any idea what we 
are expending in the Philippine Islands for naval stations and 
military posts? ` Those of you who were in the last Congress will 
recall that when the measure establishing a military in the 
Philippine Islands was under consideration in this ber it 
provoked an earnest and heated debate. Its advocates would not 
admit that the $500,000 appropriation then made was to establish 
a military post. The money was to be expended in providing, it 
was said, temporary shelter for our soldiers in the Philippines. 
The bill which contained that item became a law on February 14, 
1902, and immediately following its enactment there was placed 
in the sundry civil bill of that e eee ria of $2,000,000, 
which it was expressly provided shoul expended upon that 


same military post. 

The sundry civil bill containing this item of appropriation was 
passed during the closing hours of the first session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, and -the little $2,000,000 item for the military 
post in the Philippines seems to have then escaped notice. The 
army appropriation bill of the second session of the same Congress 
carried an appropriation of $500,000 for continuing the work upon 
that military post. That bill was approved on the 2d day of 


March, 1908, and the 7 8 55 deficiency bill which was approved 
on the 8d day of March, 1903, only one day eich — an 
The sundry civil bill of the second session of the last, or Fifty- 
seyenth, Congress, which was approved on the 3d day of March, 


additional appropriation for the identical project of 


there is an 
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1903, the day that the general defici bill became a law, 
carried another appropriation of a million dollars for this mili- 
tary post at Manila, toestablish which a miserable subterfuge was 
resorted to. Thus it ped ge that an indefensible proposition 
which originally involved the expenditure of only $500,000, and 
which provoked a ited discussion and apne. pees in eas 
first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, vast 
tions before the end of that Congress, although attracting little 5 
no attention. The most industrious and vigilant Member of this 
House, unless he happens to be a member of the great Committee 
on Appropriations, can have little actual knowledge of how the 
pnie moneys are expended. The history of the establishment 
of sep eee itary post illustrates this as no language of mine 
ons escri 
Mr. Chairman, in addition to the twenty or thirty million dol- 

lars which I feel confident will eventually be expended the 
naval station at Dlonzapo, it will be necessary, in the estimation 
of our naval and military authorities, to fortify Subig Bay, and 
the fortifications bill, which here two or three days ago, 
and which is now before the te, in anticipation of the estab- 
lishment of this naval station, contains an item of $908,000 for be- 
4 the work upon a system of fortifications for that bay. 

hat, Mr. Chairman, we not only will have to expend many 
millions upon this naval station, for which the amount here and 
now appropriated is but a mere starter, but we are rashly being 
committed to a vast and measureless scheme of expenditure 3 
no man can justify and for which no reasonable excuse has as yet 


been offered. 
To fortify the many sea and harbors of the Philippine 
Islands is an undertaking of such stupendous magnitude that it 


wo might appall the imagination of the most heedless imperial- 


mgs et 
an, this bill carries in the aggregate the enormous 
82 of 896,000, 000. The Navy Department's estimates exceed 
$102,000,000, and it is safe to ee that when it comes back 
from the Senate it will have grown to 8100. 000, 000. It is as it now 
stands larger by $15,000,000 than the naval bill of the Fifty-seventh 
„and it is likely to exceed it by $20,000,000. The army bill 
carried $75,089,957 when it passed this House, and it will not be 
less when it is returned here. 

The fortifications bill carried $7,181,192 when it left here, but 
no man is wise enough to say what the amount will be when it 
receives Executive approval. We expended last year for all nS 
pans the enormous sum of $753,058,503.02, and we shall expend 

uring the fiscal year for which is now eien 
money a sum considerably in excess of that amount ich not 
less $180,000,000 will go for mili eee boaria 
Weare at peace with all the world, and I can not e that 
our naval establishment require the expenditure next year 
of $96,000,000. This is three times the amount expended upon 
our Navy in the year 1898, when we were engaged in a war upon 


the sea with Spain. We have twice as many men in our Navy | their 


to-day as we had when actually engaged in that war. We have 
now in our Navy and fit for service more than 250 vessels of all 
and classes, and we have expended since 1883 and up 
to the present time in developing and maintaining this Navy the 
gi tle sum of $760,000,000. 
ere are now under construction, or authorized, more than 
forty vessels, of which thirteen are first-class modern battle ships. 
These battle ships alone, including armor and armament. will 
cost very nearly $100,000,000, and it is estimated that it will re- 
eae re 000,000 to complete all that are being constructed. 
circumstances I can not 
that Tallon appropriate a larger sum 


ve my assent to a measure 
was ever expended 0 
the United tales for naval purposes in any le year in 
their history. We have been 22 warned by the leaders 
of van dominant party in this House that our expenditures may 
exceed the public revenues. We have been told that we are to 
have no river and harbor bill this year; that moe a dollar is to be 
expended for public buildings; that the National Treasury is in 
no condition for Congress to enter upon the policy of extending 
Federal aid to the States in order to contribute toward the main- 
tenance of our roads. 

These, Mr. irman, are but a few of the internal improve- 
ments that are loudly app 1g for Congressional aid. ecan 
expend hundreds of millions in building up vast and expensive 
naval and military establishments, and in furtherance of the un- 
American and unwise policy of colonization to which the Repub- 
pom pect has committed the country, but not a dollar can be 

to provido for the needs of commerce and navigation, not a 
palie 


milding can be authorized, and the appeals which have | the 


come to us from one end of the Union to the other in the shape of 


tens of thousands of petitions, asking that a small portion of the 
taxes contributed by the 
used in the betterment o 
heeded. 


ple may be returned to them to be 
their public highways, must go un- 


has been asked de pensions for, or 
e conditions, those 
members of the 5 Service who by reason of age or ill 
health or disability i in the line of duty are no longer able 
to endure the privations or face the perils of their ous vo- 
cation. The Revenue-Cutter Service has been put on a footing 
with that of the Army and Navy, and pensions and retirement 
have been provided by Congress for e grow old or be- 
come disabled in that service. Nothing, comparatively rr bra anion 
has been done for the life-savers, who . ion and 
loneliness, and whose constant companions are privation and hard- 
ship, to say nothing of the perils which environ their very ex- 
istence. Surely a grateful country should not deny to those ne 
imperil and often lose their lives in the effort to save human life 
that which it so freely accords to those whose calling it is to take, 
We. ronriztine $140,000,000 ually f hilst 
e are appropriating ann or 5 
our total expenditure on account of the Life Sa 3 
ing the last fiscal year aggregated very little more t — 
and a half qian. The cost of one of our most modern battle 
85 armor and armament included. is approximately $8,000,000 
to maintain one for a year costs 8800, 000. To provide a liberal 
pension for every life saver who retires from the service by reason 
of old age or disability incurred in the service and for the widows 
and dependent children of such as lose their lives in the service 
would require an annual e pe ge of less, much less, than it 
requires to man and keep afloat a modern battle ship for twelve 
months. The cost of one 16,000-ton battle ship would connect the 
waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware bays by a ship canal with 
a capacity t to accommodate the ships afloat, and 
the cost of eee expended in river an harbor im 
provement, w evelop an interstate commerce greater in 
volume. — in value than that which we now enjoy with a 
; arena to retain which “dr are eh mip 
a in prea lis seventy-five and possibly on 
dred million dollars annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that our naval 
establishment should be increased beyond the addition of the ships 
already authorized and provided for. To maintain it at that state 
of power and efficiency which it will have reached when the ships 
now under construction and authorized are completed will entail 
upon the United States as large an annual expenditure as the 
needs of our domestic concerns and commerce will justify and 
the 2 development of our resources at home will permit. No 


For years Con 
else to retire under certain just and 


ting navy which we could build would afford adequate protection to 


our 7,000 miles of coast line. For that we must rely upon torpe- 
does, mines, and su es. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no patience with that description of Re- 
publican consistency which in one breath declares that the per- 
manent retention of f the Philippine Islands will not constitute for 
us a source of military and in another proclaims that 

eir possession and protection involve the expenditnre in fortifi- 
cations, naval stations, military posts, and battle ships of enor- 
mous sums of cy i The sooner we give them that independ- 
ence which is righ y theirs the more money we have to 
expend at home in necessary works of internal improvement. 
Great navies are not in keeping with that Democratic simplicity 
which should characterize a Republic founded upon the principles 
which are supposed to underlie ours, and, like standing armies, 
are a menace to peace and liberty. 


Eulogies on the late Hon. Robert H. Foerderer. 


REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, April 10, 1904. 


The House 9 mn consideration the following resolutions: 
business of the House be now suspended that opr 
pone mef T for — to the memory of Hon. KORENE El H. 
ber of this House from the State of Pennsy! 
f respect to the 8 


mark o 
public career, the at the 


dee een 
7770.0. San PY be 
t the Clerk send a-copy of the resolutions to the family of 


ue, MORRELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: aama E E PE oF tata Sa once PE 
departed colleague, one of the best friends I had in this House, 
the late ROBERT H. FOERDERER. So much has been said, and so 
beautifully said, that it is almost impossible for me to add any- 
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thing; nevertheless, I can not refrain from justa word on account 
of the relationship which existed between us. 

On my daily journeys to and from my place in the country I 

on the railway train the manufacturing works of RoBERT 

OERDERER. When I first went to live in the country, they were 
comparatively small, but each month and each year, as I looked 
out of the car windows I saw more ground acquired, more 
buildings erected, until, as was said by my distinguished colleague, 
the Robert H. Foerderer leather works became one of the largest 
and most important manufacturing establishments, not only in 
this conntiy, but also in Europe, covering almost 20 acres of 

und. 
During this time I did not know Mr. FOERDERER, It was not 


energy were devoted 
Teleph 


inted in his ideals, than did the man who grew to know ROBERT 

, FOERDERER. 

In my personal and social relations with him I always found 
him kind and sympathetic, his advice good and conservative, and 
he ever stood ready to go to the front for a friend and advocate 
his interests. These unselfish traits I realized when,on one occa- 


sion, I needed a friend of the character of ROBERT H. Forr- | ceased,andin recognition 


DERER. In nature and disposition he was generous and affectionate, 
The coldness of calculating selfishness was all foreign to his char- 
acter. He was not a man ot PONY nor did he stoop to substitute 
tact and craft for strength. His affection for friends 
was not the result of lack of confidence in himself or in his ability 
to stand alone, but rather the impulse of a heart as gentle as it 
was brave, as noble and charitable as it was fearless and true to 
win the regard of those who attracted him. His bearing was a 
most admirable 58 of manly dignity and unassuming 
modesty, while the kindly smile, which was indeed the sunshine 
from his soul, and the frank, cordial manner of his address won 
for him the friendship and confidence of all who were fortunate 
enough to know him. 

Among the attractive traits in his character the one that im- 
pressed me most was his broad-minded charity for the opinions, 
the faults, and the harmless yanities of others. In the hours I 
passed in his company I never heard him speak uncharitably of 
any man. If he had no word of commendation, he was silent. 
He endeavored to trace a good and pure motive in the h and 
actions of all men and believed that men could differ widely from 
his views and opinions and still be as honest and sincere as he 
realized himself to be. 

Although comparatively young in years when called from the 
scene of his activity, no one can feel that his life was not rounded 
out into full completeness or mourn on his account that it has 
ended, although our sympathies go out to those near and dear to 
him who lament his loss. All those who knew him, both in his 
private and public career, realize that his State, his constituency, 
and his friends will miss his presence and the useful and honor- 
able place which he occupied in their councils. 7 

His duty in life, his obligations to his country and his people 
had been honorably and nobly performed; and it is, perhaps, a 
fortunate and happy fate for a man to away from this world 
in the height of his powers, in honorable position gained by faith- 
ful service for his fellow-men, and by their appreciation of his 
worth deeply regretted and lamented by them, rather than in the 
8 of old age, with faculties impaired and ess 


gone, so that as one sinks beneath the waters of life the waves 
close over him without leaving a ripple of regret. 


Judged by what he was and what he had done, no one can call 
the life of our friend a short one; nay, more, upon the calendar 
of events marked by them his life was longer by far than many a 
one of four score and ten. 

He was honest, just, faithful, unostentatious, considerate, kind, 
and courteous; true to his country, constituents, and himself. 
Such characters always have and always will command t 
and tribute. The youth of this great land can not do botse than 
to strive to imitate such an example. His life illustrates the pos- 
sibilities which, under our form of government, lie within the 
reach of those who utilize the gifts with which God has endowed 
them. The history of his life and of his gradual rise to fame, for- 
tune, and position is the history of the lives of many of the illus- 
trious men of this country. Such experiences as his are more 
valuable to make men suited for great emergencies, qualified to 
control great enterprises, and to fill responsible public positions 
than all the aids of birth, fortune, schools, and influential friends. 

There are others who knew him longer and more intimately 
than I did, and for them it is more acing to of him and his 
character more minutely and at greater length than I should do. 

I heard of his serious illness when I was in Europe, and was 
shocked a few oe later to hear of his death. ROBERT H. FOER- 
DERER was one of the kind of men whose personal energy and 
ability to inaugurate and consummate large enterprises has made 
Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia what they are to-day. 

_He was my friend, as he was the friend of all who attracted 
him and of all whom he learned needed a friend. I miss him as 
a colleague; I shall always miss him as a friend and the best of 
neighbors, and I have sought this opportunity in all sincerity to 
offer a humble tribute to his memory. 


Eulogies on the late Hon. Henry Burk. 
REMARKS 


: HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, April 10, 1904. 


1 r ded that oppa: 

tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Henry Burk, late 
Hi lvania. 

of the de- 


Resol 
“Resolved, That the K send a th 
‘cn Thi Cler. copy of the resolutions to the family of 

Mr. MORRELL said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: Onone of the early days of the present session of 
Congress the business of the House was suspended and the an- 
nouncement made that during the vacation two of our fellow- 
members had passed away from earth and would never again 
meet us in this Hall, and, strange to say, they were the two mem- 
bers most recently elected from Philadelphia. 

Thus, in the midst of our busy life here, we were reminded that 
a dark shadow enveloped the households of two of our late com- 
panions. In the full vigor of our own active life and health we 
were reminded that death had claimed two of those whose com- 
radeship and counsel we enjoyed. Tocar we come in formal, 
datoren HA manner to honor the memory of our departed fellow- 
workers, 

I had not the pleasure of knowing the late HENRY BURK, al- 
though I had often heard of him through mutual friends, until 
after he was nominated for Congress. Mr. BURK, it will be re- 
membered, contested a seat which had theretofore been prac- 
tically ackowledged a Democratic stronghold, having been repre- 
sented by Samuel J. Randall, Richard Vaux, and William Mc- 
Aleer. Ihave heard that the campaign in which he won was one 
of the most trying ever held in the city of Philadelphia, requiring 
untold energy and ability and special qualifications on the part of 
the candidate to win. 

Mr. Bunk, like Mr. FoERDERER, was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of leather, and, like him, was eminently successful. He had 
large works in Philadelphia, in the district which he represented, 
and owned large interests in India and other countries from which 
he received his supplies of skins. The same businessinstinct and 
attention to detail which developed and made successful Mr. 
Burx’s factories located in Philadelphia made him unwilling to 
entirely trust the management of his far-away enterprises to 
others, so that when in his judgment the necessity arose, with his 
characteristic energy, he turned his face from home and crossed 
the seas to regulate their management and to increase their effi- 
ciency and thereby the output of the home factories, 
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Mr. Burx’s personal characteristics of good temper and geni- 
ality were known to all in the House. No one loved more dearly 
than Henry BURK to entertain his friends or knew better how 
to doit. He was never happier than when seated at the head of 
his own table, having gathered around him those whom it gave 
him pleasure to see happy and enjoying themselves. The slight 
acquaintance made with Mr. Burk before coming to Washing- 
ton soon ripened into friendship under the opportunities afforded 
by Congressional life. I found him warm-hearted, genial, gen- 
erous to a fault. His ingenuous trustin others calculated to win 
him friends and to retain them. His estimate of a man, no mat- 
ter how lowly his beginning, was based upon what he found him, 
and if he once decided he was one to be trusted he had in him a 
friend not to be despised. His ideal of a man was that he should 
be true and honest with himself and in his purpose and faithful 
to his friends, and these ideals he lived up to. 

In the yarious paths to fame men may gain praise as daring 
and yaliant warriors; may gain distinction as eminent statesmen; 
may be honored as great musicians or poets; may be looked opon 
with wonder and awe as inventors and scientists; may be held in 
esteem and receive consequent recognition as being financiers and 
successful in commercial enterprises, but yet there is one narrow 
path, one particular goal harder to discover and more difficult to 
attain than all the others, a path which appeals more to a man, 
no matter which of those avenues to success he has traversed 
successfully, a path which if found gives more lasting satisfac- 
tion and happiness to the fortunate discoverer than any of the 
others; I refer to that narrow path which leads to the possession 
of the hearts of our fellow-man. This path had unconsciously 
been discovered by Mr. Burk, and his possession of the secret 
was realized by all who had the good fortune to come in contact 
with him. 

Mr. Burk was too young a man to die, and, as is often the case, 
his career of usefulness was too brief. Possessing more than 
abundant means, he was nevertheless unobtrusive, modest, free 
from envy, malice, or uncharitableness. The places of honor and 
trust he was called to benefited greatly from the fact that he 
made use of his business training in his political life. As has 
been said, it is difficult for public men to combine public service 
and private business in a manner to serve both interests well, but 
Mr. seemed to have been able to solve the problem. He 
was a man who through his business materially added to the 
wealth of his country, yet at the same time he was always alive 
to the interests of those he employed, and did what he could do to 
lighten the labors of the laboring man and woman. 

t is one thing for a man to live upon the toil of those whom he 
employs, and it is an entirely different thing when a man at the 
same time does what he can to lighten the burdens of those who 
contribute through their toil to make his enterprises a success. 

Mr. Burk was proud of the fact that he made a good 
fight and had been elected a Member of Congress, but he was 
never for a moment carried away with any false notion of what 
his membership in the House meant, nor did he change in the 
least de his simplicity of thought or the integrity of his char- 
acter. He belonged toa class of men whose business wisdom and 
common sense do much to keep the balance in the councils of na- 
tions and uponwhose judgments governments relyin times of crisis. 

Mr. Burk did not make a parade of his religion, but with him 
it meant more than an empty name. He never flaunted his faith 
or attempted to thrust his religious beliefs upon those with whom 
he associated, Like all men worthy of the name, he eliminated it 
entirely from the business affairs of life and regarded it as too 
sacred a thing to be considered except in communion between 
himself and his God. Thus he was devoid of sectarianism and 
bigotry, and the fact that his creed differed from others never for 
a moment interrupted the pleasant intercourse and friendship 
which he had with those who might have other religious beliefs. 
Cut down at a time when he was just about to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor, yet at the same time the character which he had estab- 
lished for usefulness and ability and devotion to duty will be a 
matter of pride to his family and to the constituency which sent 
him to Congress. 

Our departed fellow-Member was known to be an indulgent 
father and a loving husband. Among his friends, as I have said, 
he was generous to a fault and careless as far as injury to his 
temporal interests might be concerned. He was sympathetic to 
others in distress, and quick to emotions of pity and compassion, 
while stern in the redress of a wrong. 

The fact that we are so often called upon during a session of 
Congress to meet on sad and solemn occasions like the present one 
to do honor to the memory of departed Members should remind 
us that we know not the day or the hour when the Son of Man 
cometh,” and all and each of us should be admonished to have 
our lamps trimmed and burning,“ and that we should so lead 


our daily life that when the summons comes it will bring no fear, 
realising: like Henry Burk, that those who die in Christ shall 
ve again,” 


Memorial Address on the Late Senator Hanna. 


REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1904. 


The Senate 3 under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death 
of Hon. MARCUS A. HANNA, late a Senator from the State of Ohio. 

“Resolved, That asa mark of respect to the memory of the deceased the 
business of the Senate be now nded to enable his associates to pay proper 
tribute to his high character and distinguished public services, 

“Resolved, That the Secretary communicate resolutions to the House 
of Representatives“ 

Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. Presipent: I would not at this hour be disposed to add any- 
thing to the tributes which have been paid here to-day to the 
memory of the late Senator Hanna were it not for the fact that 
I have felt since he went away from us how much I owe to his 
kindness and friendly interest in me; and so I venture to speak a 
few words out of the gratitude of my heart. 

The epoch which brought him into the arena of American pub- 
lic life, though only a few years have passed, has been stricken 
inastrange way. The central figure of that epoch, President 
McKinley, is gone; Governor Dingley, famous and useful in the 
chairmanship of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, is no more; Thomas B. Reed, that wonderful 
parliamentary hand which brought in the new order of things in 
representative government in the United States, is seen no longer 
among us; and here we are to-day paying our last tribute to one 
who in an important sense mastered more perfectly than any of 
these the great situation in which each played so conspicuous a 


rt. 
aT have been impressed by the general recognition which has 
been given in these memorial exercises to the business man in 
American public life. It is true, in a sense more important than 
we haye understood, that an age like this naturally calls into the 

ublic service the men who have given leadership to its great in- 
Kostea and commercial affairs. 

I have sometimes pondered over suggestions in the public press 
that the Congress of the United States is being invaded by mil- 
lionaires and men of wealth. I have never had any anxiety about 
that. I in sa it as a true sign of our political health that in 
times like these men of t business affairs have their ambition 
stirred to take part in the administration of the Government of 
the United States. 

I remember when I first came to this Capitol watching the in- 
dustry and activity and marking the influence in this body of 
such men as Senator Sawyer, of Wisconsin; Senator Stockbridge, 
of Michigan; Senator Stanford and Senator Hearst, of California 
and sometimes wondering whether their presence here portended 
a healthful tendency in our public life. I count it now as the 
finest evidence of the adaptability of our institutions to our new 
commercial and industrial situation that the influence of money 
has not been able to keep out of American public life men success- 
ful in business affairs in all the departments of commerce and of 
ind If money were everything, if men could 7 piling up 
riches satisfy all their ambitions, and content themselves by the 
mere fame of being rich, there would te no limit to the carnival 
of avarice and greed in the world. 

The education which Senator HANNA had as a man of affairs 
was the exact 5 needed for usefulness in the Congress 
of the United States. It always seemed to me a curious thing, at 
least, that his first entrance into the public arena should have 
been after the age of 60 years; and in meditating u that it has 
appeared to me that the secret of it lies in the fact that the educa- 
tion of the man, his real preparation for a work like this, was the 
spirit in which he approached even the humble tasks which en- 
gaged his attention throughout his life, It was a part of the 
quality of the intellect of Senator Hanna that he was able to 
idealize the occupations of his previous career, and in reality he 
brought into this Chamber a special and peculiar training for the 
pois with which the Government of the United States has 
to i 

I have never wondered, as so many have, that he suddenly de- 
veloped into a great orator. In studying the peculiarities of Sen- 
ator Ta e I confess that I was 5 in them from the 
very beginning of my acquaintance with him—it appeared to me 
that his case showed that the human mind is so an that 
any man who has a true thing to say is not holden in the faculty of 
saying it. There is a mode of eloquence, fortunately now nearly 
obsolete, which needs neither clear thinking nor even any think- 
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ing at all to make itself fairly acceptable; but the man who under- 
stands, who has explored his subject in all its hidden WhO 
opens his mouth with the authority of actual knowl , sucha 
man has nothing to fear in a debate in a place like this. 

I was present in 1900 at the stock yards in Chicago when I had 
a glimpse of the colossal personality of this man which made a 
very profound impression on my mind. We took him down there 
to speak to the workin, porns of Chicago and, curiously enough— 
a very strange anomaly under institutions like ours—a large part 
of the audience had assembled there not to listen to him, but to 
prevent him from speaking; and with noise, riot, tumult, disturb- 
ance, and breach of peace, in a measure almost uni inable in 
a country like ours. that surging multitude for one hour and 
thirty minutes fought an unequal battle with the genius of a 
single man; and at 10 o’clock the audience calmed, controlled, 
fascinated, he began one of the most remarkable political speeches 
it was ever my good fortune to hear. 

So I was not surprised in this Chamber when he came here deal- 
ing with questions about which he knew more than anybody else— 

estions like the revival of the merchant marine; questions like 

e Panama Canal—that he was able to stand on this floor and in 
simple, plain, direct speech discuss them with a skill that was 
hardly less, if at all less, than the most effective debating power 
we have had in the 7 6 7 like of the United States. 

There is another g which I have thought a good deal about 
in reflecting upon Senator Hanna’s career, and that was that con- 
tact with practical affairs enabled him to see not only the im- 
portance but the difficulty of the greatest problem that now presses 
upon our Government and upon all the governments of the world. 

He had known for a good many years that if American society 
is to go on, if civilization itself is not to halt in its progress, some 
solution must be found of the disputes rapidly settling into a state 
of fixed and permanent hostility between the men and women 
who work for their living and the men who employ them. He 
had more knowledge of that question than any of us, because he 
had touched it from a greater variety of standpoints, so that he 
brought to the labor question a wealth of experience and of per- 
sonal interest that enabled him easily, and without interfering 
with his public duties here, to become the leader of a far-reaching 
movement to bring about an understanding and treaty of perma- 
nent peace between the contending industrial forces. The thing 
about his philosophy of more importance than anything else was 
the fact that he recognized that this peace will not be brought 
about by legislation, will not be brought about by the devices of 
human government, but that underlying this problem, and nearly 
all the other 8 of society. is the individuality of the men 
who employ labor and the individuality of the unnumbered mil- 
lions who do the work of this world. 

So this man in his old age rose to a level higher than mere 
statesmanship. He gota prophetic insight, which he had almost 
alone among our public men, that the labor question is a larger 
question than mere legislation; that its solution depends 
upon principles which underlie the moral structure of society, 
and are more intricate than all the machinery of the Government; 
that if the problem ever finds a solution, it will be through the 
practical application to the daily life of the world of those Divine 

ts which are the chief inheritance of these Christian cen- 

es. To my mind the best contribution to t-day think- 
ing upon the labor problem was that higher vision which Senator 
Hanna in his old age received when he declared, in the last pub- 
lic utterance he ever made, that the rights of labor and the rights 
of capital will find their penas adjustment in that funda- 
mental truth of the gospel through which the law of the human 
brotherhood, and with it the perfect code of social justice, is re- 


vealed. 

In studying the life of Senator Hanya I was impressed by the 
immediate victory which the man’s character won over his enemies 
when the people of the United States once got 2 fair look at him. 
In the quiet of the national committee headquarters everybody 
loved him. In two campaigns I remember in going there how 
everyone, from the elevator boy to the Senator’s associates on the 
committee, referred to him in familiar terms as The Old Man.” 
The old man” he was to them, and “the boys“ they were to 
him. Noslander could touch him in the society of those who knew 
him. But the American public is large—80,000,000 of people 
bombarded day by day with newspapers and pictures and the 
smooth inventions of political malice, and at the end of the cam- 
paign Senator Hann was the most misunderstood man in Ameri- 
can public life. - 

He came into this Chamber. He met the representatives of 
cay Ée api including the members of the press gallery yon- 

er—just men, able, and willing to measure a man by a fair stand- 
ard—and within a year that cloud of calumny had rolled away. 
Everybody who saw him recognized at once that he was an au- 
thentic man; everybody who had business with him saw that he 

' was a man of good heart and humane impulses; and when men 


came to know his intellectual 8 passed from the cate. 


of suspicious public characters to the list of honored and trus 

statesmen in the service of his country. Such was the victory of 
the man’s character over the crusade of scandal and disparage- 
ment to which he had been so 0 8 subjected as he undertook 
to manage honorably and squarely the fortunes of a great political 


party. 

The thing about him, however, which comes nearest to me, and, 
I think, nearest to everybody who listens to me here, is the fact 
that he had those qualities in him which excite, not alone admira- 
tion, not alone approval, but love and confidence in the deepest 
and truest sense. He had no artificial suavity of manner in his 
N to the public, but he had what is vastly more servicea- 
ble even in the cheaper relations of political life, he had by nature 
a benevolent outlook on the world and acordial sentiment for ev- 
ery man, howeyer humble, who was brought into contact with 
him. His love for McKinley was only a part of his loving rela- 
tions with the world in which he lived. Nobody ever saw him in 
this Chamber without feeling the infiuence of his cheerful disposi- 
tion and of his 8 8 attitude toward 8 here. 

The words which have been spoken with such eloquence by 
Senators on the other side of this Chamber not only show the 
kindliness which underlies our politics, whatever may be our dif- 
ferences, but interpret in a beautiful and suggestive way the sur- 
render of all * to this gentle and benignant c ter. 
I recall the day I saw him after the funeral of poor McKinley. 
The procession had gone away, the pomp and ceremony of the 
hour passed, and toward night I happened to be standing near 
the cemetery gate, and there, alone, in the rain, leaning on a 
crutch, ess of his surroundings, tears falling upon his care- 
worn face, I saw this good and great man. I did not venture to 
speak to him, but as I turned away I said to myself, as I thought 
of William McKinley's political fortune, of the splendor of 
career, of the fame which had increased year by year as he rose 
from the obscurity of a country law office until at last he stood 
upon the highest civic eminence known among men, that in all 
future generations, as his countrymen make their 1 
look with reverent emotion upon the grave of the martyred - 
dent, there will be few among them who will not think also of 
the man whose fame is joined with his, of the friend whose heart 
was broken in the tragedy of the national sorrow, of the reunion 
on unseen shores, where all the mysteries of life and death are 
made plain at last. 


Eulogy on the Late Hon. Marcus A. Hanna. 


ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 24, 1904. 


shal adjourn 
That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We commemorate to-day the public life and serv- 
ices of Mak us A. Hanna, whose great and useful career has so 
suddenly terminated. 

His political life was e to the fiercest attacks, but he out- 
lived calumny, and died loved and honored even by those who 
fought him the hardest. 

The world has always loved the man who does things. He 
ranks far above the man who only says things. 

In 1896 Mark Hanna was the best hated man in America. 

Libeland the deadly caricature had been plied against him with 
persistence and telling effect,and he was thoroughly and effectually 
misunderstood, even in his own party, save by those who knew 
him personally. 

It was well said of Sir Joshua Reynolds by Northcutt that the 
great painter would as lief have committed a forgery as to draw a 
caricature. 

When finally Mr. Hanna took the stump in person and demon- 
strated that he could talk as well as act, the people looked into his 
clear, honest eyes, listened to his strong, vigorous, and sound logic, 
and the frozen crust of hate melted, and he was at once valued at 
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his true worth; the myth disappeared and the man took its place. 
I remember in 1896 when I was speaking to an audience of work- 
i they hooted at the name of Hanna. 

our years later the same men welcomed all allusion to his 
name with thunders of applause. He had become recognized as 
the friend as well as the employer of labor. 

His life, public and private, has been so well described by his 
friends in both the Senate and the House that I content myself 
with this brief but loving tribute to his memory. 

He was my friend. To love and hate the same things consti- 
tute the strongest bond of human friendship. 

In the maturity of his powers, when his ability and character 
had become so „ that his usefulness was most helpful 
to the cause and country that he loved, he fell. 

We mourn him and commend him to that Being— 


Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


Development of American Merchant Marine. 


SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN P. BIRDSALL, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 23, 1904, 


R. crea, a commission to consider and recommend 
pa e DOIE Fn the renine a o of the American merchant marine. 

Mr. BIRDSALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The entire nation is directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the pending bill. It should be viewed from a nonpartisan 
standpoint and considered with a broad and enlightened purpose. 
The condition of our merchant marine, instead of being a source 
of pride and satisfaction, is such as to bring the blush to every 
patriotic American in the land. In the fiscal ear 1902 the total 
of American exports to Europe amounted in value to 8907, 614,672, 
and of that enormous sum only 1.76 per cent was carried in Ameri- 
can ships. Of the imports from Europe, valued at $474,827,159, 
only $30,821,548 was carried in American vessels. Of the total 
exports and imports to Europe only 3.28 per cent were carried 
in American bottoms. Itis the part of a wise commercial policy 
to foster the carrying trade, that it may be done in ships manu- 
factured at home and manned by American seamen. 

There ought to be no disagreement upon the proposition that 
the transportation of American products, whether of the factory, 
the forest, the mine, or the farm, ought to and must be done by 
Americans that this increment of wealth may inure to our own 
benefit. The decadence of the American shipping interests and 
our almost total dependence upon foreign ships for the transpor- 
tation of our products is strikingly set forth in the report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in its August, 1903, Summary of Commerce and Finance. 
It shows that our foreign commerce for the fiscal year 1903 
amounted to $2,445,000,000, and gives the following list of vessels, 
domestic and foreign, engaged in such commerce: 


From New York to Europe, steamships 


From New York to Afriea 
British 


F $ 
0 AAA T E ETE 0 
From Now York to South America essre. co ceneanne---e 50 
PC —— ES 44 
4 
2 
0 
— — 7¹ 
1 
1 


S E 


From Baltimore to foreign ports. 13 
British 43 
SE 17 
1 A 
rican 8 
ĩ.5,5, 8 2 
AR SRS ORR ES CE NEARER 3 1 
. 
Beh ORES PI Ey RE ON A Met A 45 
1¹ 
9 
4 
4 
SEE, LHL FIN 1 
pion ae 
2 E SA 1¹ 
„ a 
PEER besinniwenlgs E EER 3 
Fr m Portland, iato foreign ports—all J ports—all British 8 6 
‘om Por . ‘oreign ports—all British s 
From Passamaquoddy, Me., to foreign ONES ONT Le ER ae el OE, 4 
i RE Sg eSB aa ik coi arr aaa Sate 2 
Peara Galveston bo forviga porta sc a) 
om Galveston to foreign ports massa nenanem 
British INE GSE nace 202 
„ 2 
ae 12 
6 
5 
3 
1 
Se 0 
Sase 43 
21 
Spee 16 
1 
1 
— 1 
0 
* — 127 
2b eh S ENSE Sa 60 
2 
13 
10 
8 8 
5 
5 
t 
FCC 2 
manip nd 44 
2 
15 
5 
2 
1 
1 
0 
pinra 29 
RER PRE ORE O EA A a E S y 
From Ta: Fla., to foreign ports—all American 8 
From Hawaiian ports to foreign ports coo c cc — 15 
PBI TS o E ˙ A 6 
6 
8 
8 83 
53 
16 
13 
6 
cosh 61 
26 
18 
25 
Norwegian 3 
From Philadelphia to foreign ports ..- nce ceeensen eens 64 
CCC 83 
E SIAE AAE 14 
7 7 
— — 87 
21 
6 
5 
SAK 2 
T E E ER ES ea vame ease ase Maen asada 2 
r . E naccwide 1 
DOtR LV MGOR MANS oo E A E N 1,368 
Porto Rico is the only appearance of British ships at the bottom of the list. 


Summary by flags. 


British s carry more than one-half, German ships nearly 15 
per cent, and American ships less than 10 per cent of American 
commerce, 
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Various causes are assigned for the inability of American ship- 
builders and American shipowners to compete with foreign ship- 
builders and foreign-built ships in the matter of transportation 
of American products, but, whatever the cause may be, we all 
should agree that the deplorable condition in which we find our 
nation in this respect demands our serious attention and thorough 
investigation that a remedy may, if possible, be discovered and 
applied. The pending bill commits us to no definite plan of 
action, either individually or as a party. It proposes a thorough 
investigation of the whole subject and a report to this body of the 
result of such an investigation and the evidence bearing on the 
subject. The amount proposed for the expense of such a com- 
mission is a mere bagatelle compared with the results that ought 
to ensue if the investigation is intelligently and thoroughly made, 
as no doubt it will be. 

We have entered into the world’s trade and commerce, and the 
most potential factor in securing and maintaining our position 
will be the upbuilding of our merchant marine, The foundation 
of material power is wealth, and that is won by trade. This has 
been the great factor ey which a weak and isolated European 
civilization has ultimately become dominant in the world’s his- 

. The ion of our trade and commerce is the pressing 
problem, and we must find means 3 on our own transporta- 
tion independent of foreign nations. e all long for the time 
when the Stars and Stripes will be found at the masthead of our 
ships in all the ports of the world asan emblem of the genius, the 
power, and the might of 80,000,000 Americans. We haveentered 
the world’s politics and the world’s commerce. Let us prepare 
to maintain our dignity in the one and preeminence in the other. 
I hope, sir, the pending measure will prevail and that the investi- 
gation instituted under it will be fruitful of results. 


The Late Hon. Charles W. Thompson. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, April 24, 1904. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES W. THOMP- 
SON, late a Member of House from the State of Alabama. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the mem of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House at the 
conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, „That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 


Mr, RICHARDSON of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The simple tribute that I sorrowfully pay to-day 
to the memory of CHARLES Winston THOMPSON is the sincere 
offering of my heart to a friend whom I honored and loved, and 
around his vacant seat on the floor of the House tenderly clings 
the loving memory of admiring friends. 

At his home in Alabama, where he was born and reared, and 
where every opportunity was offered to study and learn his pri- 
vate and public life, it was there, and anag those people, that 
the sudden ending of his useful and hopeful life was most de- 
plored. They had watched him as he walked in and out before 
them, and they saw in his life the slow and ual construction 
of a character that illustrates and typifies human nature in its 
highest forms. : : 

t was not Mr. THompson’s brilliancy of intellect or power of 
eloquence that challenged and secured the confidence and love of 
those who admired him, but it was the strength, heroism, truth, 
honesty, and virtue of his private and public life—his character— 
that made him the man we knew him to be. Armed as he was 
with these noble traits, he defied temptations and fought the 
great battle of life with honor and credit, whether the struggle 
came from within or without. 

Mr. Taompson was a faithful and conscientious representative 
of the true interests and welfare of the people whose commission 
he bore in the halls of Congress. 

His standard of work and duty was the same in public as it was 
in privatelife. He knew no comprans; no hesitancy, when right 
and principle were involved. He was genial and social in his in- 
tercourse with his friends, always thoughtful and considerate of 
the views and feelings of others. and his heart was full of love and 

pathy for his fellow-man. His life is a splendid exposition of 
those quiet, guiding precepts and principles which constitute the 
highest and best type of our citizenship. He crowned it all with 
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a modest but a sublime Christian faith that easily stripped death 
of all terror to him. 

I can not, Mr. Speaker, close these few remarks without refer- 
ring to Mr. THompson’s views and feelings on his broad and patri- 
otic love of his country. It was no surprise to me, knowing him 
so well and intimately as I did, that a man of his methodical life 
and high business qualifications and mind wasabsolutely free from 
the touch of sectional feeling. He was in all matters a fervent 
southern man. He loved the South with all its splendid memories 
and traditions. He honored our heroes, but he yearned in his 
heart to see the once bitter memories coming from the great 
civil war forever buried and forgotten. And his life by act and 
precept encouraged this happy consummation. 


The Late Hon. Charles W. Thompson. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 24, 1904, 
On the Senet yn. e 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES W. THOMP- 
SON, late a Member of this House from the State of Alabama. 

` Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House at the 
conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand adio 5 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 
the deceased.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: CHARLES WINSTON THOMPSON, whose most in- 
scrutable removal from among us we pause now to consider, was 
of a generation and of a part of our country which furnishes an 
interesting, and should be a most instructive, type in the study of 
the composite people who constitute the citizenship of this great 
Republic. HewasborninAlabamain 1860. He was an Alabamian, 
a Southerner by birth, by heritage, by association, by sympathy, by 
impulse, and with purpose. He was born at a time when the Re- 

uublic was on the verge of a conyulsion of passion such as never 
fore rent a national family into tragic dissension. He was of 
blood that was shed for his State and section. His childhood was 
spent in the little town in the heart of Alabama and in the heart 
of the Southern States which formed one side of the divided fam- 
ily of the nation. The blight of poverty, all the worst wreckage 
of that awful conflict of four years, was in evidence before his 
child eyes. He must needs, as his mind developed and his char- 
acter formed, have been deeply impressed with all that he heard 
and all that he saw as to what home life meant, what community 
interest implied, what pride of State signified and what love of 
country inspired. 

It is not possible to conceive that in this little southern com- 
munity in Tuskegee, in the heart of hearts of Southern States, 
where was rocked the cradle of secession, that CHARLIE THOMP- 
SON, as a boy, could have heard a single sentiment that was con- 
trary to devotion to home, to State, and to the South, for which 
his kinsmen and his neighbors fought, as they believed, for the 
preservation of the high, lofty, and humane principles upon 
which the Republic was founded. There could not have been, in 
the very nature of his home life, his childhood, his youth, his 
young manhood, one marring voice of sensible utterance that re- 
flected harshly upon the yalor, the virtue, and the integrity of 
the motives of the South in the national family strife. Yet we 
all do know that when CHARLES WINSTON Tnourso died in the 
blossom of manhood and the ripening fruitage of manful strength 
there died as pure an American patriot as has lived between 
boundary lines of land or far-apart ocean shores. He not only 
felt it, but he proved it, as we all know. 

Successful from a humble beginning far beyond the success of 
many with better opportunities, he pug oiha all along the way 
of his advancement, taking them with him by strength of hand 
and cheer of hope, no man in his community was before him in 
its confidence, its affection, and its respect. Necessarily his in- 
fluence in any enterprise or measure for general effect in that 
community was unquestioned and unquestionable. Alabamian 
and southerner as he was in habit, accent, sympathy, association, 
and education, that little southern community never heard from 
CHARLIE THOMPSON’s lips nor divined from his acts anything that 
was not brimming with the broadest patriotism. He thought 
much—probably most—of the genuine good of a really united 
country. He did not pause with the indulgence of sentiments 
pleasing to his moment: of amiable reflection. He went to work, 
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he had earned in many a day of self- 
denial to bring about a better, saner, sounder, kindlier feeling be- 
tween representative people of the North and South. He took 
them to his home and did them honor. 

He showed them a community in which all interests and all 
races lived and worked together for good and p . He 
showed them the most wonderful educational institution for the 
advancement of a people lately emerged from slavery ever placed 
upon the surface of the earth. He showed that institution, mighty 
for good, a school for the training of negroes, respected and flour- 
ishing, progressive and productive, among southern white people. 
He showed them beyond cavil that truer friends of the negro did 
not live in the world than here in the heart of Alabama in the 
heart of hearts of the southland. Having done that, can there be 
any sort of respectable question anywhere that CHARLES WINSTON 
THOMPSON has done a great good for his people, for his State, for 
his section, and for his country? Cut off as he was in the very 
blossom of this noble generosity of purpose, we can but poignantly 
deplore his death. Yet gratefully shall we contemplate his mem- 
ory for this great good that he has done. He deserved of the 
richest of the beatitudes pronounced for acts of men for the good 
of their fellow-men. 

No respecter of fame or fortune belonging to any man, death 
has not hesitated to strike at palatial portals any more than at the 
hovel door of the humble. It cuts down a successful earthly ca- 
reer with a stroke as ruthless as that with which it smites to dust 
the last chance of him whose life has been a failure. If the con- 
tinuously unfortunate go where the w. are at rest, we con- 
sign his 3 to eternal repose, with a sigh that means it is all 
for the best. But when he is taken from among us, to be gone 
forever, who but yesterday was strong, err ee 8 smiling 
over successes achieved and radiant with hope of triumphs to 
come; when such a man, moving among us and within a week is 
taken; his name stricken from among the list of living; all his 
high hopes as the dust with which he is soon to mingle; all his 
achievements but to be the solemn summing of an epitaph—then 
it is we are stricken with impotent awe and unavailing wonder, 
But young as he was, untimely taken as he was, W. 
Tuompson served his community, his State, and his country with 
an example worthy of emulation by the best blood that courses in 
the veins of American citizens. 

He lived and loved to live with and for the things of good re- 
pute. He was a professor of the Christian faith, and no man 
more zealously, more diligently, more ardently sought to attain 
toward the perfection of its teachings than he. Suddenly smit- 
ten amid his duties and his panre he was the first to realize 
that his work must cease and all his joys of living come at once 
to an end-all. Early in his illness—to the amazement of his 
friends—he gaye them timely but the calmest of warnings that 
the worst might be expected in but a few hours. They abso- 
lutely scouted his admonition, thinking the infliction of pains 
soon to pass had raised his pulse and excited his imagination. It 
was not until the Temata able shadow of death itself hung its 
dread pall about his pillow did any one of those who had sought 
to laugh away his fears realize the truth in a dumbness of ended 
hope. The grief of yesterday for our dead friend and colleague 
is to-day merged into a sense of exaltation, almost fraught with 
rejoicing, that his life, brief as it was, marked a career of gener- 
ous usefulness, of high and noble purpose, and of love and charity 
for all men: His was the “white flower of a blameless life,” and 
it was more. The flower left its seed to enrich the soil of char- 
acter wherever right-living humanity is indigenous, wherever 
honesty, industry, and love of fellow-man may nourish and cause 
to bloom again and again the best that is in men—the immortal 


part. 


took pains, spent mone 


Development of American Merchant Marine. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALFRED LUCKING, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 23, 1904. 
On the bill (H. R. 7058) creating a commission to consider and recommend 
1 tion for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
er purposes. 
Mr. LUCKING said: 
Mr. Speaker: We have steadily maintained that this bill is but 
the forerunner of a subsidy measure which would be pressed for 
ge after the elections, and as bearing on that 1 now read 
rom an editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 17, 1904: 
This commission, which is to consist of five Senators and of five nta- 
tives, twoof whom must belong to the minority party in each House, is to hear 


testimony at its discretion and is to 
will report on the first day of the next session of Congress. 

quirer is gratified at the circumstance. This paper has advocated the o |- 
zation of such a commission as that descri not because it has any doubt 
as to what ought to be done, but for the reason that it did not seem practi- 
cable in cane. peer way, to ear theend in Mpapa ee Members of Con- 
gress w ntly oppose the payment o su es, partly because 
they are tafinanced by prejudice and partly for lack of 8 and as 
the cooperation of these members is necessary to the enactment of an ade- 
quate law Har Jeinas must in some manner be dispelled and their igno- 
rance 


repare & tive scheme, which it 
The In- 


Now, my friends, you will observe that this great organ of Re- 
publicanism and of the subsidy grafters gives you clearly to 
understand that your prejudices against subsidy are to be dis- 
pelled and your ignorance enlightened by this commission which 
you are asked to appoint. 

Are any of us so simple and so innocent as still to believe this 
bill means anything but education of Congress and the public to 


the subsidy idea? 
The Democratic isin favor of building up our merchant 
marine by extraordinary measures; not because the men en, 


in the business are entitled to any more Government favors 
those in any other pursuit, but because there are certain public 
objects to be furthered. So far as the private interests engaged 
in shipbuilding or in ship sailing are involved, the Government 
should no more concern itself than for any other business. All 
businesses have their good times and bad times, and this is true 
of shipping, which is now depressed owing to the world being 
oversupplied. 

The world’s ship market is overstocked, and no sudden artifi- 
cial stimulus should be applied in the United States pupe be- 
cause the builders make a clamor about their business. Other 
lines of business are depressed also, but bounties are not given 


them from the Treasury. 

We to-day carry a smaller percentage of our foreign commerce 
than ever before. For the forty years, from 1789 to 1829, 
our marine flourished, but it has declined steadily for seventy- 
five years—from 90 per cent of our own carrying in 1830 to less 
than 9 per cent in 1903. This indisputable situation is humili- 
ating and calls for grave and patriotic consideration. 

While this is so, it is not true that there is any occasion for 
alarm or for hysterical or even heroic measures. e still haye 
the second largest mercantile marine in the world, although five- 
sixths of it is engaged in our coastwise and internal commerce, 
England has 15,850,000 tons, America 6,000,000, and Germany 
comes next with 3,500,000 tons. 

We have large and flourishing ship engaged in buildin 
and repairing these vessels and in building our Navy, for whic 
they are abundantly rewarded. Our foreign commerce is vast, 
and, while it is mostly carried in foreign vessels, it is carried at 
reasonable rates, and a goodly proportion of those vessels flying 
the foreign flags are owned by American capital. The gentleman 
from 1 GARDNER] cried out in alarm yesterday: 
“ What will we do if England and Germany, which now do the 
carrying of our commerce, should go to war? Must our commerce 
cease? Shall we have a panic?“ We can 1 him, calm your 
fears; it would be the best thing that could happen to our ship- 
ping, for in such case their shipping at once would seek a neutral 
flag; it would be for sale, and if we were willing to buy we could 
do so very cheaply, and if not the other nations would, as has 
been done many times in the past; and it is not true, as intimated 

him, that such sales could not take place after the declaration 
0 5 5 Any book on international law will set him right on this 
point. 
Shipbuilding for our foreign tradeis only one of the industries of 
the country, and we can not admit the extravagant claim made of 
its supremacy aboye others, or that the prosperity of the country 
is dependent on its success. We recognize its great importance, 
and all reasonable efforts should be made to promote it; and we 
desire to see it reach its former 3 of power and prosperity, 
but the great body of our peop e have only the natural pride of 
Americans in seeing all our industries prosper. 

„Our past course, so far from impoverishing us, has left us the 
richest nation in the world, although we have paid out many mil- 
lions for our carrying. While we realize some stimulus would be 
well and are willing to adopt constitutionaland reasonable means 
to that end, we do not agree that the patient is as desperately sick 
asis pretended. A very poor mouth is made here by those who 
Want to get their hands into the Treasury. They are able to make 
an especially strong showing at this time owing to the fact that 
the carrying trade been at its lowest ebb. 

Mr. Winsor. of Boston, president of the line of steamers now 
running from Puget Sound to the Orient, testified before our com- 
mittee: 

Take the of shi 4 
swing of the pen in hee si 5 3 eee Taie chips, 
They built too many. and rates went down; then it would go up again. me 


we are at the very bottom. The English ships are not a 
is a fact. 
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This, gentlemen, is the evidence of one of the subsidy seekers, 
and it shows that all shipping of the world is now depressed ow- 
ing to overconstruction following the Spanish-American and Boer 
wars, and that the situation will relieve itself naturally when 
the pendulum swings the other way. And Iam in a position to 
say that the relief is already appearing, for ocean rates have been 
advancing during the last two or three months. 

In 785 of all protests to the contrary, our shipyards are rea- 
sonably prosperous. On July 1 last there were under construc- 
tion or under contract 135 steel vessels of 589,822 tons, which is 
nearly as large as in any previous year. They have all the repair- 
ing for our vast tonnage and are the recipients of enormous sums 
for building the new war vessels; and while our shipbuilding 
trade is the best 3 industry against foreign competition 
of any in the world, nevertheless our ocean-ship builders are com- 
ing here to Congress like a lot of mendicants asking for direct 
gifts out of the Treasury, and they grow more persistent and 
more determined the more that Congress trifles with the question. 

We say it is the best protected industry, because no foreign- 
built vessel can carry a sige of goods in the domestic traffic of 
is the 


materials to be used in the construction of vessels, thus ag 
in 


should be given their ents, and their alleged facts should 
bevery closely scrutinized. Mr. Metcalf, head of the agricultural 
implement man 


ufacturing industry and of the 1 company, 
after stating his entire friendliness to the ship people, e the 
following most remarkable and significant statement: 

Now Iam going to make a statement that some of you may disagree with, 
but it isa fact, in ar opon, If the shipbuilders spent more time at their 
work im their meth to find methods to ree with the 

ders, and less ee ee ee RORA at Washing- 
ton, or in its committee rooms, the United States would be building the ships 
for the whole world. 

Because in one of the interests in which Iam engaged we uss exactly the 
same materials that the shipbuilder does; we use American labor, union la- 


country, but 


world nd in one industry which I represent we ex $23,000, 
worth of goods last year produced out of the same material under the same 
circumstances and same con as the building interests can work, 


and why ey oe take hold in ways to compete with the 
lish ship der I can not because we can sell our goods 
t in Great Britain. 

I believe if the same skill, energy, pluck, inventive genius, and 
executive pager were shown in our ocean carrying as on the 
3 ok a different Be youa leer Onr take 997 5 men 
pay the highest wage scale in the world and carry freight cheaper. 
| yet they are not coming to Congress begging alms. The rate 
for carrying coal on those great inland seas averaged for ten 

ears 81 cents per ton per thousand miles, which is about one- 
lalf the present low ocean rates of which so much complaint is 
made, and only about one-quarter the rate in the Atlantic coast- 


We have just cause to be proud of our lake marine, which in 
tonnage is nearly one-third of all the tonnage of the United 
States, although less than one-seventh of the whole number of 
vessels, which shows that the average lake vessel is more than 
twice the size of the average ocean-going craft. It may surprise 
some of you to know that the commerce borne upon the Detroit 
River is 57,000,000 tons per annum, or four times as large as that 
of the Suez Canal, that t 1 of the commerce of the 
three continents of the Old Worl 

Now, the question arises, what shall we do? 

This bill proposes a commission to investigate and to recom- 
mend a measure December 1 next. But why do this? Why not 
fight it out now? No new light can be shed on the subject ys a 
co! ion. ights have been turned on it for thirty-five 
years past, and the sum of human . debate, ar ent, 
and a pepe has been gathered and is sp before us. e riy- 
ers of eloquence and little rivulets, brooks, and creeks would 
easily fill the Potomac. The Li of Congress issues a cata- 
logue of 1,100 publications, great and small, on this subject. 

A commission simply means delay and a cowardly shrinking 
from dealing with the question on the part of somebody. If we 
don’t want to take a stand on the question before the people, then 
a commission is a good way out a convenient loophole; but that 
the only honest argument fora commission. The commission can 


not bring out a fact which is not now known, nor devise any plan 
which is not now threadbare, nor offer an argument which is not 


now stale. Why, then, waste $20,000 on this farce? If you are 
bound to put the question over election, let us at least strike out 
the $20,000 and save that much, since we know that the resources 
of the Government are insufficient to pay running expenses, 

This bill is pushed by two classes of people: First, by those who 
want and advocate subsidies, and, „ those who are afraid 
to vote subsidies but don’t want to offend the subsidy hunters just 
before election. Those campaign subscriptions will come in very 
handy again this year. 

To revive our merchant marine four principal plans are advo- 
cated: (1) Free ships; (2) subsidies; (3) export bounties; (4) dis- 
e 

e ip plan is sup y some very good arguments. 
Still its efficiency may be fairly questioned, because France and 
Italy and other European countries have pursued the free-ship 
policy in the past, and yet it has not built up their shipping. But 
it is not now a practical question, because the dominant party is 
wholly hostile to such plan, and also some of the minority, be- 
cause it is claimed it would be a serious blow to our shipbuilding 
industry. We may therefore lay it aside as out of the question. 

Ship subsidies and export bounties are in one class, for both call 
for direct appropriations from the public Treasury, to be given to 
private persons. They tax all the people for the enrichment of 
the few. You can not justly defend such use of the public funds 
unless you can prove a case of overwhelming necessity—mere in- 
cidental public benefit is not eyen an excuse, much less a justifi- 
cation for such use of the people’s money. 

Subsidy s ial privilege,” “ ial favor,“ ‘‘ corrup- 
tion,” “jobbery,” and the lobby.“ In its essence it is unconsti- 
tutional. It has always been a failure, for it has never succeeded 
in building up a merchant marine. Italy and France have subsi- 
dized their marine more lavishly than cog ig country, and both 
have failed miserably. No one disputes this. England’s shipping 
is the greatest and most successful in the world, and her sailors 
wages are higher than any other except Americans, yet her mer- 
chant marine has never received a penny of subsidy. Some of her 

ger steamers have received liberal pay for carrying the 
mails, but this scarcely equals 3 per cent of her shipping, while 97 
per cent have never received a dollar of public moneys. We have 
tried subsidies several times, and they have always been confessed 
failures. We are to-day paying fully as much inthe way of mail 
cir ea as is 5 aoa om we far 3 a = 
t times agriculture has languished, mining has languished, 
lumbering has languished, yet no one has advocated taxing all 
the people to give bounties to these industries. and farming, min- 


ing, and lumbering are quite as essential to the well-being of all 
our people as is the ocean carrying. So far as my ition to 
this measure is concerned, it arises out of deep-seated antipathy 


to ship bounties. Iam utterly averse to taking money raised by 
taxing all the people and giving it over to one small class of our 
people, eyen though it might result in some incidental benefit 
to all. 


A subsidy, to be effective, calls for fabulous sums. All author- 
ities unite in this, and when you get through the result is a sys- 
tem and a fabric which must fall to pieces when the su is 
withdrawn. If subsidy be given at all, it must be with a free 
hand and no care for cost,“ says our present Commissioner of 
Navigation, Mr. Chamberlain, and once given, they must be in- 
creased from time to time to be effective.“ 

The advocates of subsidies come here soliciting public charity, 
begging alms and bounties from the rest of the people, although 
most of them are already rich, and they will keep on coming so 
long as any encouragement is given them. In nearly every Con- 
gress for forty years subsidy has reared its head, and the more it 
gets the more it wants. It is the very nature of the creature to 

emand more and more. Once yield to the demands of this per- 
sistent lobby, and organized raids on the Treasury will continue 
without ceasing. 

Believing as we do that subsidies, as a remedy, should be barred 
from consideration, I shall offer an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding that no plan calling for subsidies from the United States 
Treasury shall be reported or recommended by the commission. 
The vote on this amendment will enable every man to record 
himself for or against ship subsidies, and the country may judge 
of the two parties on the issue andof theindividual Members. A 
leading newspaper of my city recently declared that 99 per cent 
of Republicans were oped to the subsidy plan and that there 
was no danger of its adoption. We shall see by the vote on this 
amendment whether there is any danger. 

To reinvigorate our merchant marine the minority of the com- 
mittee has proposed to restore the system which was inaugurated 
with magical success by Jefferson and Madison in Washington's 


is | Administration, viz, the discriminating-duty plan. The decadent 


condition of our merchant marine in 1781-1788 was one of the most 
8 factors in inducing the thirteen original States to adopt 
he Constitution, and immediately following its adoption acts 
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gress to en 
sisted of a rebate of 10 per cent of tariff duties on all 


were passed by Con the marine. These con- 
goods im- 

ported in American vessels and an increased tonnage tax of 46 

cents per ton against all foreign vessels coming into our ports. 

Under this system our merchant marine rose rapidly from weak- 
ness to strength and flourished beyond description. ereas but 
24 per cent of our imports and exports were carried in our own 
vessels in 1788, within five years the percentage had risen to 
nearly 90. This result had achieved before war broke out 
between France and England and can not be attributed to any 
cause except the laws referred to. This splendid condition of 
American shipping continued substantially unimpaired until 1830, 
when a decline began owing to the fact that the benefit of these 
laws was deliberately given up by the adoption of trade treaties 
with foreign nations giving to their vessels the same privileges 
as to our own. From 1830 to 1860 the carrying of our own com- 
merce fell off relatively about 1 per cent a year, so that at the 
breaking out of the civil war we were carrying abont 65 per cent 
of our commerce. Since the war a substantially steady decline 
has continued, so that now we carry something less than 9 per 
cent of our imports and exports. 

Those who favor subsidy measures oppose discriminating duties 
not because they would not be a success, but they claim foreign 
nations would retaliate by levying discriminating duties in favor 
of their own vessels, and also that they would levy additional 
tariff duties against our exports. 

Our measure is designed, in good faith and without ill feeli 
toward any nation, to secure to our people only that which 
publicists agree belongs of right to us, namely, the carrying of 
one-half of our own commerce. The measure should not be pro- 
hibitive or in any sense extreme, but should go only so far as to 
equalize the chances of American vessels for cargoes, giving them 
5 or 10 per cent advantage on imports, so that they may be in a 
position to bid low on export cargoes. 

England does 55 per cent of our carrying; Germany, 11 per 
cent; Holland, 3 per cent; France, 3} per cent; Italy, 14 per cent; 
Norway, 2 per cent, and our own vessels, 8.8 per cent. It will 
thus be seen that the only nations having any particular incentive 
to retaliate would be England and Germany. 

I lay down the proposition that all foreign peoples would recog- 
nize and respect our strict right to take conservative measures to 
resume 50 per cent of our foreign carrying, and that no nation 
can justly take offense if we adopt lawful measures to that end. 
The discrimination need not necessarily be 10 per cent; 5 per cent 
may be enough to give our vessels an equal footing on the seas. 

This policy does not contemplate the prohibition or exclusion of 
foreign vessels from traffic, but only the giving of our vessels a 
preferential treatment in the carrying trade for the benefit of the 
whole nation from an economic and nayal point of view. The 
majority report says that the discriminating-duty plan is not prac- 
ticable because we have not vessels enough to carry all our im- 
ports, as if it were contemplated that the trade should be trans- 
ferred at oneswoop. Thisisnotsofortwo reasons: The 8 
law would not take effect for at least fifteen months; and second, 
no prohibition against foreign vessels is designed, but only a nar- 
row and moderate preference for American vessels. 

Far be it from our purpose to advise a course which would lead 
to a bitter commercial warfare, and if we thought this would be 
the result or outcome of adopting the 3 proposed by the 
minority, we should hesitate a long time before recommending it. 
No reasonable man can object to our adopting conservative and 
moderate methods to encourage our own shipping so as to carry 
a reasonable portion of our own commerce. 

Fears of retaliatory tariff duties would seem to be groundless. 
No statesman can see danger so far ahead as he who wishes to 
see that danger. The men who see danger of retaliation in dis- 
criminating duties are the men who want subsidies, I can not 
believe that their fears are genuine, because the same men 
remorselessly levy 50 per cent duties against foreign goods and 
stand by with stolid and stupid indifference while they see the 
world threatening revenge. 

If foreigners were going to retaliate against our food stuffs, 
they have hed every provocation heretofore. If anything short 
of malicious attacks from unworthy motives could induce them to 
retaliate by high tariffs on our food stuffs, the Dingley bill would 
have done it. But our food stuffs and cotton are their necessities, 
and they are not going to put obstacles in their own way of get- 
ting them. One plan much advocated by conservative people is 
discriminating duties in the indirect trade, which allows all for- 
eign vessels to carry freely between their own countries and the 
United States, but levies an extra duty when they carry between 
the United States and other countries. ing of this plan 

the South and Central 


Senator ELKINS said, having reference to 
American trade: 

Here is the carrying of neart 000,000, 90 centof which is done in 
foreign spe wan this bill ‘Beste a law, Without retaliation or - 
tion of any kind, will come to our ships, and they can not get it inany other way. 


Norwegian vessels last year carried $51,000,000 of our com- 
sera nearly all (fully 99 per cent) of which was in the indirect 
trade. 

We can not understand why our Republican friends turn their 
faces away from the discriminating-duty plan. The history of 
our country has demonstrated its effectiveness, while other p 
are at best only rimental. 

In 1894 the revival of this plan was advocated in the Senate by 
Senator FRYE, Senator LODGE, and other Republican Senators. 
After two years of consideration fourteen Republican State con- 
ventions in 1896 declared for the discriminating- duty plan, and 
then the Republican national convention in June, 1896, adopted 
a pe declaring, ‘‘ We favor restoring the early American policy 
of discriminating duties for the upbuilding of our merchant ma- 
rine.” Mr. McKinley, the nominee on that platform, after a 
month or six weeks of deliberation, wrote his entire approval of 
it, and declared that it should be put in force as soon as ible. 
He was elected upon that platform, and yet never a step 3 
taken to carry it out. 

It has been published a thousand times in the press since 1896, 
and never contradicted to my knowledge, that the great ship- 
building interests of the country contributed large sums to the 
Republican national campaign fund of 1896, upon the distinct 
promise that subsidy measures should be adopted, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that at the next session of Congress the chairman of 
that committee immediately began the advocacy of ship subsidies, 
and he continued that advocacy up to the time of his decease, 
while the Republican party deliberately abandoned its platform 
pledges of 1896. 

The Protectionist Magazine last fall sent out 2,000 circulars to 
the leading bank presidents, college presidents, and large manu- 
facturers in the United States requesting their views as to the 
best method of reviving the merchant marine, and the returns 
will be found published in the October, 1903, number of that 
periodical. Seven hundred replies were received, of which 456 fa- 
yored discriminating duties, 132 subsidies, 86 both, and 29 neither. 

We believe that if the subsidy hunters were given distinctly to 
understand by the vote of this House at this time that a subsidy 
would never ted by Congress, they would then abandon 
their persistent clamoring and be glad to accept the proposition 
of a moderate and reasonable discriminating duty; but so long as 
prominent and powerful Members of Congress advocate the sub- 
sidies, and year after year bring up measures proposing such 
subsidies, just so long will the clamor continue and nothing be 
accomplished. 

And so, sir, for all these reasons, we condemn the subsidy. pol- 
icy—the discredited, indecent, ineffective, scandalous, lobbying, 
e e never successful, corrupt, and malodorous subsidy— 
and turn with confidence to the ancient, historic, respectable, 
successful, decent, and constitutional discriminating duty plan, 
the plan which has the prestige of undoubted success and which, 
fathered by Madison and Jefferson and indorsed by the Repub- 
lican conyention of 1896 and by William McKinley, may justly 
be termed nonpartisan and broadly American. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill—Necessity for Additional Post- 
Office Facilities in New York City. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 18, 1904. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13521) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As one of the Representatives from the city of 
New York, so vitally affected by the graph in this bill under 
discussion, I wish to add my approval of the recommendation by 
the majority of the committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
for the leasing of quarters offered by the New York Central Rail- 
road for post-office purposes. 

The chairman of the Post-Office Committee . OVERSTREET 
and my distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. Harrison 


have stated that the Government is now paying for offices in the 
vicinity of the railroad depot and for the necessary cartage of the 
mail that passes to and from that office to the railroad something 
like $70,000, or about $20,000 less than the maximum sum fixed by 
this bill as a rental for more spacious quarters and by far more 
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adequate accommodations which the Government will secure if 
the proposition of the New York Central Railroad be accepted as 
contemplated by the bill. 

That company proposes to give us a building suitably furnished 
and properly equipped, as I understand it, fully adapted to the 
purpose of a subpost-office, at the terminal of that railroad for an 
annual rental not exceeding $90,000. The minority object to this, 
and looking at the printed report I judge that the main and prin- 
cipal objection is that the rental is to be for too longa period. In 
other words, it is suggested that this Government should not lease 
for such a number of years. 

Surely it needs no extended argument or submission of figures 
or statistics to convince any gentleman of this House that in New 
York City real-estate values are constantly on the increase. The 
railroad depot is in the heart of the city—it is where real estate, 
both business and residential, is held at high figures, where it 
increases in value as the years run by, and to secure a long lease 
now is an 5 to the Government. 

Mr. BAKER. ill the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAKER. Does the gentleman assume that the astute, far- 
seeing gentlemen controlling the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany are not as conversant with the increasing values that are 
attaching to land in New York City and with prospective increases 
of values as the Postmaster-General, and does he not suppose that 
they know what they are about when they propose to enter into 
this contract for a term of fifty years? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Why, of course they know what they are 
doing, but as they do not seem to ask an excessive sum, the fact 
that they know what they are doing does not in any wise argue 
against the proposition. We will rather assume that the com- 

y is not going to lease at a loss; neither is such a thing asked 

or or expected. When an intelligent landlord leases his property 

for a long term of ms to an sion S tenant, it may be well 

assumed that the landlord knows what he is doing; but would 

anyone contend that for that reason the tenant ought to reject 
the proposition if it be of mutual advantage to each? 

e bill is so framed that the power is reserved to the Post- 
master-General to negotiate with the company as to the amount 
of rental—a maximum having been fixed—and he may still deal 
with the company to fix a reasonable rental, whatever that may be. 

It does not necessarily follow that the rental will be $90,000. 
Nor is it fair to assume that the Postmaster-General will agree to 
an excessive rental. Something must be left to his judgment and 
discretion in the matter of figures, when the needs of the postal 
service for quarters and accommodations are so great and when 
we have fixed a maximum sum beyond which he can not go. 

For many years past New York has sorely needed a new 
post-office to facilitate the mail service in the Empire City of 
the Union. In the past we asked but two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars appropriation, yet this was refused. That was less 
than 35 per cent of one year’s net revenue from New York’s office 
alone. Over one-tenth of the gross receipts of the entire postal 
system of the country is derived from that city. That may con- 
vey to the mind some idea of the magnitude of the work done 
there, and the room required for proper and efficient service. 

Need one speak of the tremendous growth of the metropolis? 
Need one speak of the immensity of its business or financial opera- 
tions sega ys tA productive of the handling and transmission and 
delivery of billions of tons of mail? Surely not. You all are 
aware of these things, yet you leave the post-office as it was 
thirty years ago. 

Were you to visit that post-office, you would be amazed. In- 
adequate in point of space, some of the second and third class 
matter is handled in the cellar, where the light of day never enters. 
In that unhealthy place you force many of the men to work, too 
frequently impairing their eyesight and undermining their health. 

For want of sufficient room to handle mail, the large volume of 
mail matter during holiday and other busy seasons becomes con- 
gested, and delays in transmission result. This affects the busi- 
ness interests of the whole country, It is by no means a local 


injury. 

Our press has agitated this matter, but in vain. Again and 
again have the newspapers called this matter to your attention 
but for some unknown reason we could obtain no relief. And 
now that at last some slight relief is proposed which will tend to 
relieve in a measure the situation I have described, we are again 
met with objections of those unacquainted with the conditions 
that require immediate remedy. f 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, I will; certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, I believe the letter read from the 
Clerk's desk states that the estimate of this rental is on a basis of 
24 per cent of the value of the building. Now, the United States 
can get all the money it wants for 2 per cent. Why should they 
pay rent at the rate of 24 per cent when they have plenty of 


money of their own that can be used at 2 per cent? Why should 
they pay it for fifty years, amounting to four and a half million 
0 on a building that they can build for a great deal less 
money 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman from Texas does not take 
into 5 the fact that the T Jaa 5 
proposes to put up a structure specially adap to the postal 
needs, that A roposes to thoroughly equip and farnish it to 
meet the postal-service requirements, and in so doing will have 
to undergo a large expense; and the gentleman from Texas is 
likewise unmindful of the fact that the taxes assessed by the ci 
must be borne by the company. These three considerations, i 
indeed, there were none other, and there are others, as I shall 
proceed to show, would answer the questions propounded by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield for a question? 
The CHAIRMAN Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Les. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. The question is simply this: Who 
estimates the value of this building? You do not give the United 
States authorities the right to do that; it is estimated by the rail- 
road eet itself. 

Mr LDFOGLE, Why, sir, we have it as an actual and 
conceded fact that about $70,000 is now paid for quarters near 
this company’s terminal, entirely inadequate to answer the postal 
needs there. This is made upof the rental for the present branch 
and the cartage and otherincidentals. For comparatively a little 
more the Government is to have commodious quarters, suitable 
furnishings, adequate accommodations, a saving of cartage, and 
proper facilities for handling the mails at the terminal of the 
railroad, into which and out of which comes 60 cent of the 90 
per cent of all the mail whichis handled in the city of New York. 

To the gentleman from Texas—from the State so remote from 
this great imperial city—the figures look gigantic, but to anyone 
at all familiar with New York City or its property interests the 
figures will not seem so large. Besides which, as I have already 
suggested, the Postmaster-General is to negotiate with the com- 
pany as to the amount of rent by fixing a fair and reasonable sum, 
whatever that 5 My within the limits fixed by this bill. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Yes. 

Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. Could not the Government erect 
85 building much more cheaply than for four millions and a 


? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. That is not a question now under consid- 
eration. Lear in and year out, session after session, New York 
through its Representatives has implored and almost on bended 
knees asked Congress for relief from the very bad conditions we 
have there in respect of our post-office. We have been before 
committees, we have proposed bills, we have argued on this floor, 
we have sought in every way known to the rules of this House for 
the passage of a bill or the incorporation of a proper provision in 
some appropriation measure for the acquisition of a site for the 
erection of a new post-office. 

Our present post-office is in a wretchedly bad condition. It is 
inadequate. It is unsanitary. It is unequal in size to the great 
postal demands in that ever-growing city. It is a disgrace toa 
great Government, for New York should have the best post-office 
in the country. That city is the radiating center of this country’s 
commerce. It is the center of its great financial interests. It is 
the great producer of postal revenues, yielding the country a net 
income of nearly $12,000,000 per annum; yet our demands have 
gone unheeded. 

In a most unjust way New York has been discriminated against. 
There is not a member of the Post-Office Committee nor a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds who is 
not acquainted more or less with the conditions that make it ab- 
solutely necessary for the country’s needs to provide a new post- 
office. The delegation from New York have unitedly urged in the 
last Congress and in this one some measure for relief. We have 
been before these committees; so have those Members who served 
in the House before we came to it. To all our entreaties the com- 
mittees have turned a deaf ear. 

Now come Members from far distant States, and in a spirit of 
pte to affording the desired relief—relief not alone for 

ew York, but relief to the entire postal service, relief to the 
country, for whatever hampers and cripples the service in the 
metropolis of the country necessarily affects ina great degree the 
entire nation—and ask why we do not build a post-office for this 
aggregate rental. 

True, we desire a great central post-office, commensurate with 
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the vastness of the needs and the importance of our city. 
But failing to get that, after exhausting every known effort and 
resorting to every parliamentary p pea known to the drastic 
rules of this body, we want to get the best relief possible under 
the circumstances. We shall have every need for this subpost- 
office at the terminal of the Central Railroad, and the quicker we 
get it the better for the entire service. r 

After all the efforts employed by the New York delegation in 
the Fifty-seventh Congress and in this Congress to secure favor- 
able consideration of the proposed measures for a new post-office, 
it is unfair to still further, by opposition to the small measure of 
relief which this bill would afford, delay giving New York some of 
the facilities which we must have to properly handle and rapidly 
dispatch the mail. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr GOLDFOGLE. Not now. Yes; I will yield to the ge-tle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Texas should 
kindly withdraw the point of order, would he and other gentle- 
men from New York take a lease for twenty-five years at $75,000 


a year, 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The difficulty is that such a proposition is 
not pening ens an offer for such leasing has not been made. 

Mr, SULZER. Iwill accept that amendment. > 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Since the question was put to me, I will 
say that the kind of an amendment I might accept would be that 
if it is ible to enter into a lease for twenty-five years between 
the railroad company and the Post-Office Department, that that 
may be done. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the railroad company accept 
that amendment? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. That I do not know. Ido not and can 
not speak for the railroad company. I hold nothing in common 
with it. Iam here to speak for the city of New York. Nay, sir, 
in this matter I speak for the nation, for the post-office in the city 
. of New York is an institution of national scope and of national 
importance. [Applause. ] 


Work and Character of the Western Federation of Miners. 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. C. D. VAN DUZER, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 14, 1904. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of She Union, 
ms 


= ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 15054) making a; 
sw ly eficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year June 
80, it ‘or prior years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. VAN DUZER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I hold in my hand Senate Doc- 
umeut No. 86, a statement purporting to represent the actual con- 
ditions of the present labor difficulties in the State of Colorado. 
It is a statement by the secretary of the Mine Owners and opas 
tors’ Association of Colorado, in ala | to the statement of the 

Western Federation of Miners, recently printed as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 163. The statement on behalf of the mine owners and 
operators was made by C. C. Hamlin, and the statement on be- 
half of the Western Federation of Miners is made Charles Moyer, 
president, and William D. Haywood, secretary and treasurer. 

I have read them carefully, and my in addressing the 
House at this time is to resent the slanderous and libelous state- 
ments contained in Senate Document No. 86 against the Western 
Federation of Miners, ano tion whose arelaudable, 

“patriotic, and humane, and whose membership comprises the best 
citizenship of western labor forces. I am going to read one state- 
ment made by the Mine Owners and Operators’ Association as a 
sample of the gross misrepresentation and cruel and unwarranted 
attack made upon the metal miners of the West. 

Mr. Hamlin says: 

ore ohne of ers” has 5 8 Pho 
to obtain a hold 7 — this particular industry through the unionization o 
these mines, and the history of this campaign, with its record of murder, 
arson, 3 and riot, to say nothing of the more petty crimes, such 

as assaults, in dation, threats, and personal abuse, all committed for the 
purpose of intimidating and coercing men engaged in earning a livelihood, is 
enough to shock humanity. 

No Hel can be found for it in the labor history of the world, unless it 
be in the Molly Maguire organization, which maintained a reign of terror in 
the Pennsylvania coal 9 to 1877. During times of comparative 
peace the career of this o tion has been marked by nocturnal assaults 
and secret assassinations, while now and again they have broken out into 


all these years an all 


open warfare amounting to insurrection. Whenever a mine owner has as- 
against their 


sumed to stand 
members of this 
cruel, untirin 


ions or to employ as laborers men not 
tion life and property has been the forfeit. 
gaaat political parties have obeyed their behest; 
honorable judges have been retired to private life for decisions to them ob- 
noxious; courts have yielded to their dictates, and sheriffs and other 
officers, often selec from their own number, have been their w 
agents. When an executive has been found big enough and brave enoug 
and patriotic enough to rise above political expediency and take a firm stand 
in favor of law and order and the preservation of those rights 
the Constitution, as did Governor Steunenberg in Idaho in 1 
in Colorado to-day, 


or with the hope of opaning some political advan: h them or, as 
we trust is the case with the present resolution, by ignorance of the facts 
which have engendered the condition. 

On account of the machinations and methods of the Western Federation of 


Miners the metalliferous mining industry of the West has been in a chaotic 


state fi of . That a m Was o property 
„ period o 3 3 ate d de ng be ab 
to do so the next. To a contract with the Federation has always been 
a mere form, for this organization knows nothing of the sanctity of such an 
obligation. Continual aggressions have been supplemented by open out- 
breaks of alarming frequency. 

The above statement, purporting to outline the purposes and 
history of the Western Federation of Miners, is false. It is with- 
out foundation. It is without fact. It is a partisan, i atory, 
incendiary statement, uttered for the p se of creating preju- 
dice and skillfully hiding the origin of this whole trouble. At 
the outset of this discussion I desire to state that I do not for one 
moment countenance violence. 

I am not a sup of lawlessness. I believe that one of the 

test problems of the future is the one 8 the adjust- 
ing of the difficulties between labor and capital. There is no ques- 
tion before the American people Fern more tact, more patri- 
otic ju ent, more of the spirit of mutual concession and wise 
arbitration than the mening of questions between capital and 
labor. Itis the danger ahead of us. If we could eliminate the 
arrogant, intolerant oppression of 5 wealth on the one 
hand and curb the radical tendency to a ible lawless condition 
on the other, we would ra Er approach a solntion of the ques- 
tion. If we could banish D. M. Parry and Sam Parks, two types, 
the tendencies of whom are to separate radically rather than to 
9 conservatively, we would soon reach an amicable 

ustment. 

admit that there may have been lawlessness in Colorado, but 
I emphatically deny that the Western Federation of Miners or 
any miners’ union aided, conspired, or abetted such acts. I 
emphatically deny that members of a miners’ union as such have 
been guilty of lawlessness. If there is a condition of anarchy 
and bloodshed in Colorado, it is not due to the miners nor is the 
Western Federation of Miners in any way msible for it. 

The present conditions in Colorado are wi ane Pee in the 
history of civil and State government in the United States. Only 
when the safety of a State is threatened by foreign invasion does 
it seem to me that any necessity arises for a supreme military 
rule. I can hardly imagine a justification for supreme mili 
power in a State as between citizens of a State endeavoring to ad- 
just differences of a social and economic nature, 

In order to arrive at a just and impartial consideration of this 
subject I wish to state the facts as they actually exist in Colorado 
and submit to this House whether or not the Western Federation 
of Miners are wholly at fault and whether or not if there is law- 
breaking in Colorado that it is not the governor, the military, and 
the mine operators who have compelled and indulged in law- 
breaking. A 

For smo pode there has been a just struggle on the part of the 
Western Federation of Miners for an eight-hour day in the mines of 
the Western States. Nevada, Montana, and Utah and other West- 
ern States have adopted such laws, and the adoption has met with 
the approval of public sentiment, and their operation has been for 
the general g. The economic necessities of an eight-hour law 
are no longer disputed. Its application is universally recognized. 
An eight-hour law as a sanitary measure for the protection of life 
and limb and health of all men employed in mines, mills, and 
smelters has been successfully adopted in Utah, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona. The situation in Colorado is best stated by the 
Western Federation of Miners. I read from their statement: 


For several amars past inthe State of Colorado the Western Federation of 
Miners has labored for the e of an eight-hour law. When finally an 
ht-hour law was enacted ih 1806 the mine owners and the smelting trust 
ed hands, and through their influence with the supreme court of the 
tate the eight-hour law, which was a facsimile of the Utah 1 law, 
was dec unconstitutional. At the general election of 1902 a constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to the people making it imperative upon 
the legislature to pass an eight-hour law, and this amendment was carried 
by a majority of over 40,000, the N vote ever recorded for a constitu- 
onal amendment in the history of the State. Again the mine operators of 
the State, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and the American ome | 
and Refining Company, led the political will of the people as exp: 
at the ballot box by brazenly debauching the supposed representatives of the 


people, 
The miners have made an unsuccessful struggle for an eight- 
hour lawin Colorado. The will of the people has been thwarted. 


strike upon 
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The miners and the people have been patient and law abi i 
law passed did not meet theconstitutional 

With patience and with the ballot an amen 
and passed by a great majority. Itisanotorious reign yaari ge 
lature was controlled by Tos corporate interests, and the of 


the people was defeated by corruption. Then the miners peti- 
tioned; they asked for arbitration; they presented their 8 
ances. Their demands and their requests were ignored. i 
only recourse was a strike. As American citizens they walked 
out for — 1 ‘ 
Of course policy of strikes is to be deprecated. Yet they 
are sometimes inevitable. John Mitchell says in his book, Or- 
ganized Labor, that a strike may be ectly justifiable in 
morals and policy; it may be an inevitable revolt against intoler- 
able The strike in Colorado clearly was compelled 
ee ble conditions. The mine owners and operators in 
are entirely responsible for the present strike. 

Again, John Mitchell says: 

jc ong err 2 7 ust walt ornate „ 
the subject that workmen are responsible for the 

The present situation in Colorado meets the above comment, for 
an examination by im: persons will place the blame for this 
i the mine owners and operators. The miners had no 
other recourse left. 

It became necessary for the mine owners to use coercion, and 
Sones Wis Wak Seed e r ie State 


rested; the officers of local unions locked up in filthy jails. The 
decree went forth to destroy ng ees . 
Labor were suppressed; the editors up. eri- 
can salt a, agate driven from their homes. Hundreds of miners 
apid poeta: eaten Free speech has been denied. 

have been wed. And yet this has been done under the 
name of law and order. 

I ask who has broken the law; who has trampled upon the maj- 
esty of the law; who has subverted the State constitution? If the 
law has been broken in Colorado, it has not been broken by the 
miners. Had the will of the R paper aR EA tar aio 
have in Colorado. men responsible for the dis- 

in Colorado to-day are the men who first trampled the 
a by defeating the law, and by men who have entered into de- 
liberate conspiracy to break up organized labor and throw the 
leaders into jail and deny them the writs guaranteed under the 
ituti 


on. 

I wish to take particular exception to the statement of C. C. 
Hamlin that the members of the miners’ union are an i 
gang of lawbreakers. Although I am not a member of the or- 
ganization, yet I have lived among the men who constitute the 
miners’ unions of the West. There are to-day four great mining 
a in the West—Virginia City, Nev.; Butte, Mont.; Cripple 


Colo., and Tonopah, Nev. e fabric of our social and in- 
dustrial growth in Nevada has been based upon our mining camps. 
Virginia City is the oldest camp in this respect, with a history 


wi t a parallel in the world. Every scene and every incident, 
ev , with all the pathos and tragedy of early mining 
fe, has bean reflected in her i ` TDO eee 

ity. In these two great types of mining camps miners’ 
6111000 10 her growth. Her 
members of the legislature, her mayors, her judges, her gov- 
ernors, have been drawn from the of the miners’ union. In 
the social and financial and political life the members of the min- 
ers’ union have been leaders and factors. Lawlessness has never 
marred the history of these two great venge. The miners’ unions 
of these camps have been the strong arm of thelaw. There never 
was a great crisis in the history of either camp but the members 
of the miners’ unions were to the fore. When it was fire, flood, 
or mine disaster the deeds of heroism and the self-sacrifice of the 
individual has come from the ranks of the unions. Generous and 
patriotic, they are ready to give their last dollar to charity and 
give their lives for the protection of the law and defense of their 
country. 

Familiar as I am with the history and development of these 
unions, knowing and appreciating the character of the men who 
constitute these unions, it is wi 5 that I 
have read the brutal libel published by in in this Senate re- 


port. 
In Tonopah, Nev., a modern mining camp in Nevada of great 
pe wi some day become a Butte or a Comstock, I 
want to add as a tribute to this organization so grossly assailed a 
sketch of the work and charity of the miners there. years 
old, with a population of 5,000, there has been but one murder. 
The strong arm of the law has been the miners’ union. In the 
faces awe oE O SE E eee 
hands without a written memorandum, millions were taken from 


A | leases which were verbal, and yet not a lawsuit resulted. When 


an epidemic visited ext oar Apon fraga death stalked about, the 

miners’ union became a hospital its members a red cross” as- 

sociation. Strangers were tenderly cared for, widows giren 

money, and orphans assisted. They built a hospital, ard the 

bar af oes bax work will ever form a chapter bright in the his- 
on X 

I denounce, line by line, paragraph by paragragh, the state- 
ments in this report. Iwish to bear personal testimony upon the 
floor of this House as to their courage, their integrity, man- 
hood, their citizenship, and I am proud to say that nowhere in 
America can be found a more law-abiding, home-loving, generous, 
charitable, and patriotic citizenship than that which constitutes 
the membership of the miners’ unions of the West. 

The one question which is of vital interest to a man who labors 
in metaliferous regions, to a man who works in gold mines, silver 
mines, and copper mines, is that it involves great danger to life 
and limb. For instance, in Virginia City, Nev., the miners work 
ata or they did work at a depth, of almost 3,200 feet, where 
it was impossible to work for longer than from fifteen to twenty 
minutes until relieved by other miners. It has become a law of 
almost universal application in the West that the eight-hour law 
is recognized, and it has applied by statutory enactmentin all the 
miniog States that eight hours shall constitute in mining a day’s 

r. 

In Colorado the Western Federation of Miners took up the ques- 
tion of the eight-hour day. They succeeded in ge a law 
passed which was declared unconstitutional. Then in r that 
they might gain their rights, the law having been declared uncon- 
stitutional, a constitutional amendment was submitted, I believe, 
at the following election, which carried in the State of Colorado 
by some forty thousand votes, and then when the question of the 
eight-hour law came up in the subsequent legislature under the 
amendment which had been adopted which would make the law 
constitutional the legislative of the people in the State of 
Colorado was defeated and 

Mr. BONYNGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

r. VAN DUZER. Certainly. 

Mr. BONYNGE. Is it nota fact that the Democratic party 
had control of the legislature of Colorado at the time you now 
mention? : 

Mr. VAN DUZER. Judging from the legislative results the 
mine operators had control of it. [Applause.] It is true that an 
endeavor was made to count out Senator TELLER, who was elected 
by a bare majority of one vote. I doubt not but that the legisla- 
ture was Democratic on joint ballot by one vote, but is it not a 
fact that it was the branch controlled by Republicans that de- 
feated the eight-hour law? I am aware that Senator TELLER was 
elected by that 5 

Mr. BONYNGE. By Democratic votes in that legislature. 

Mr. VAN DUZER. I presume he was elected by Democratic 
votes, of course. I make no pretense of defending any act of law- 
lessness, no matter by whom committed. That there is lawless- 
ness in Colorado right nowis apparent. That it is due to legisla- 
tive and executive tyranny strikes me as the true solution rather 
than that it is due to any acts of the miners’ unions. I have no in- 
tention of intermeddling in this affair; but when a condition arises 
in a State so notoriously t against the rights and character ` 
of American citizens any tative from any State has a 
right to submit comments, criticism, or protests. 

do not care whether or not it was a ocratic legislature or 
a Republican legislature that brought about that c tion of af- 
fairs. I am frank enough to state that I believe that the will of 
the people of the State of Colorado was thwarted after givin, § ex- 
ression to it by 40,000 majority in favor of the Gate hoor aw. 
t will was thwarted by the mine owners, and I do know that 
the mine owners and operators have stated that the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners was a lawless organization, and I wish to say 
that I have been a resident among the miners of the West, I have- 
myself worked in the mines in association with men who are 
known as members of the miners’ union, and I wish to say that 
the statement which has been submitted in this report, coming 
from C. C. Hamlin and the mine owners and operators, is as 
a libel as was ever uttered against an American citizen. rape 


EER 
zona, have 
been met with violent 
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one erage grins Satan and that is, that neither the Western 
Federation of Miners nor any miners’ union organization in the 
West has ever aided or abetted any murder or any arson, and 
I emphatically deny it here on this floor in defense of the miners’ 
unions of the West. Now, we have—— 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. VAN DUZER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOGG. Are you familiar with all the conditions of Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. VAN DUZER. I should state to the gentleman from Col- 
orado that I have recently been reading the statement or state- 
ments of the mine owners and operators and also the statements 
introduced in behalf of the Western Federation of Miners 
Senator Parrxnsox; that is, I have been ing both sides. 
will admit I am not familiar with the exact details of the condi- 
tions out there personally, except as I have read it in these par- 
ticular reports. My knowledge of the matter is based u ese 
reports, and knowing as I do the life, the work, the c T, 
and law-abiding tendencies of the western miner and miners’ 
unions, I have taken the floor to deny that the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners is an me eng sb of murderers, gotten ther 
for the puroose of murder, for the purpose of arson, or for the 
pu of the destruction of property. : 

ines have been blown up and property has been d in 
Colorado. You say mills have been burned down. I cha 7 2 
right here anyone to show any connection on the part of the 
; ees ee of cee yy am ode re ype! = lawless s 

ty parties ap and punished. 

am — to er the participation of the Western Federation of 
Miners and the local miners’ unions in any acts of violence. 
While there has been serious trouble in Colorado, the Western 
Federation of Miners have not put the stamp of their approval 


u it. 
Ir. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the tleman if he 
does not know, as a matter of fact, that murders have been com- 


mitted, especially in the county of San el and in two other 
counties, and that officers of the Western 
at that VFC 

Mr. VAN DU That may be true. I do not know that it 
has ever been proven in a court of law or that there has ever 
been a conviction which has proven 3 at * that 
the miners’ unions, as an organization, or the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, have ever directly or indirectly aided or abetted 
in cases of murder or arson. If officers of the miners’ unions are 
now fugitives, they are not fugitives from justice, for there seems 
to be no such thing as justice in Colorado. If they are fugitives 
it must be from the hirelings of co: tions, and are hounded 


and pursued, not by the vengeance of the law, but by the corpo- 


rations. (Applause. | 

Mr. H . Does not the gentleman know that they had over 
200 stands of arms in 1901 in San Miguel County, and that they 
killed a number of men? : 

Mr. VAN DUZER. I know nothing of the kind. Ido know 
that two men were convicted, members of a miners’ union, and I 
do know that after their conviction they were pardoned because 
evidence was brought in or came to the governor showing they 
were innocent, Ido know that at the present time the writ of 
habeas corpus is suspended, and that in a time of men are 
arrested without warrant, homes are visited and citizens car- 
ried by the military in the hours of night and thrown into bull 
pens; that the right of trial is denied, freedom of presssuspended, 
courts of jurisdiction langhed at, men who have struck or been 
disc are by military proclamation branded as bonds 
and driven from their home towns; and I further know that the 
mine owners’ organization is furnished the money to the troops 
that are being used to destroy the miners’ unions of o, and 
that no lawlessness exists, and that there is no violence to sup- 
press, and that the sole object of this outrageous condition in Colo- 
. destroy the miners’ unions. 

It may be that the gentleman from Colorado thinks that the 

tleman from Nevada has no right to cut into this controversy, 

t the matter is now the concern of every American citizen who 
loves fair play, who loves order and is proud of the — f of 
the law. And if the gentleman from Colorado is d of his 

vernor’s action or of his party's participation, I say there 
is a considerable portion of the American people who have nothing 
but pity for Colorado and her imperial and autocratic governor. 

Since the gentleman from Colorado has poli in by 
calling attention to a Democratic legislature, I will add that Colo- 
rado is a Republican State, I believe, with a Republican governor 
and State o , and I am proud to say that such a condition of 
affairs could not exist in a Democratic State. [Applause on the 
Democratic side, ] 

Contrast the action of Nevada and Colorado, her legislature 
and her governor. The miners of Nevada wanted an eight-hour 
law. Their first attempt met with defeat in a State senate no- 


‘ederation of Miners | the earth 


toriously controlled by Republican influence, and althongh it had 

the lower house unanimously, it was defeated by Repub- 

ican votes, and had sufficient Republican senators cast their votes 

ae the measure would have become a law. At the last session 
o 


tionality was passed 


8 , when he became the owner of the Wedekind 

mine—which has added much to the reputation and prosperity of 

Reno—had a miners’ union organized in Wedekind and rai 

wages of the miners to$4a day. Governor Peabody calls out the 

troops, drives the miners as outcasts into strange lands, and then 

— wonder why you have anarchy in Colorado and peace in 
evada, 


_. Recognizing the humanity of an eight-hour law, she enforces 
it. — and Feo cman of a living wage, she has granted it. 
Her Mackey and Fair and Sharon and Hearst were big-hearted 
western Americans. They were men who had the love of human- 
ity in their hearts, who themselyes had toiled in the bowels of 


in r. 
, To-day Virginia City, a giant in the mining world, with more 
in sight than Cripple has produced, a live, prosperous, and 
famous camp, stands as an example, made great not only on ac- 
count of her great production, splendid history, and the character 
of her miner ro page but has never had her history stained by 
any labor disorder; and to-day such men as Joseph R. Ryan an 
William E. Sharon, representing the mine owners and operators, 
are the 228 and ablest advocates of eight hours and living 
wages in the West. 

The history of mining in Nevada and the example she affords 
ought to be an object lesson to Colorado, and ought to be a lesson 
to mine operators in general, and is an unanswerable argument 
that labor difficulties never arise where governors are brave and 
courageous, where mine owners are ous and us 
~~ just, and where miners are law abiding, patriotic, and reason- 
able. 

The question is to-day one of the greatest issues before the Amer- 
ican people The situation in Colorado is a danger signal. When 
the military can be employed at the behest of a governor of a great 
State to suppress American citizens whose only crime is sympathy 
for a movement looking to an vem wi law, now a universall 
recognized principle, given them by the people’s will, but denied 
them by a corporation’s corruption and a party allied to predatory 
wealth, which it has created and whose instrument it now is, the 
semblance of free orema fades before the dark shadow of 
revolution. [Applause.] 

Violence and lawbreaking never won a social, political, or eco- 
nomic victory. The Western Federation of Miners recognize this, 
and they neither countenance nor approve it. The victory of labor 
must be won by the ballot. pem bee ing of predatory 
wealth, labor must see to it that their friends stand in places of 
power. The Standard Oil trust has its representatives in places of 
power. The great railroad corporations are careful to elect their 
representatives to places of power. So has every powerful trust. 
So do the banks. does every powerful interest. Labor should 
elect representatives to positions of e power. The Repub- 
lican party is the ostentatious friend of labor, continually promis- 
ing but never performing. Labor has asked of Congress an eight- 
hour law, a convict-labor law, an anti-injunction law, and when 
these bills occasionally the House they find their death in the 
Senate. No man who is notoriously known to favor large cor- 
fone interests can be trusted by labor. Noman who has ever 
been the agent, representative of, or lobbyist before any State leg- 
islature for co te interests and against labor legislation can 
1 the Senate. The fight which labor must wage 
in this country is the peaceful conquest of the ballot, whereby 
they can at least secure friends who will the justice of 
a and listen with respectful intelligence to their re- 
q 3 
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While it may be wisdom to keep the labor unions as labor unions 
out of politics, yet the salvation of the labor union depends upon 
the political energy of the individual who constitutes the union to 
wage his battle at the polls. 

If you want eight-hour laws in the State, you must send your 
friends to the legislature. If you want brave and courageous 
governors, you have the power at the polls. If you want favor- 
able action in the United States Senate, your remedy lies at the 

i to select members of the legislature who will elect a Sen- 
ator who represents the people, their interests and aspirations, 
and not the selfish interest of any one corporation. 

I have taken more time than was allotted to me, but this ques- 
tion appeals so strongly to me and it and its importance seem so 
great that I could not refrain from a somewhat extended discus- 
rer The situation in Colorado appeals to conservative Amer- 


My desire is to be conservative, to accord fair treatment to 
individuals and corporations, and give each just consideration; 
and I can not stand here and read this attack upon the Western 
Federation of Miners without voicing a protest, because that or- 
pousan is represented by a splendid citizenship in Nevada; 

ts rolls contain not only the heroes in great critical times of 
danger and death, but its rolls bear the names of men famous 
in financial opgan, in the political arena, at the bar, and in 
business life. No acts of violence mark its history in Nevada; 
and if the conquest of the West is to be accredited to any two 
classes of men, I want to say that it is the prospector—the lonely 
and generous hermit of the desert—who has discovered our 
wealth and the miner whose brawn has taken it from the earth 
sa have framed the foundation of our greatness and shaped our 

estiny. 

The prospector has seldom if ever prospered by his discovery, 
but, unlocking the riches of the earth, has passed on and been lost 
in the desert or from sight in the land of the midnight 
sun. A nomad whose home roof is the dome of heaven and whose 
hearthstone is the wide expanse of the West, he is followed by the 


Seventh. To use all honorable means to maintain and promote friendly re- 
— Lo —.— ourselves and our fen gfortran endeavor by arbitration 
conciliation, or other pacific means, to settle any difficulties which 
arise between us, and thus strive to make conten on and strikes unneces- 


sei ghth. To use all lawful and honorable means to abolish and prevent the 
eem of convict labor from wages J into competition with free labor and to 
emand the enforcement of the fo: contract-labor law against the impor- 
tation of pauper labor frou — country, and also to useour efforts to 
make it unlawful to bring persons from another State, Territory, or — 
ince to take the places of workingmen on a strike, or who may be locked ont, 
by means of false representation, advertisements, or other misleading means. 

Ninth. To demand the repeal of conspiracy laws that in any way Sige 
the right of labor nizations to promote the general weitere of the 
membership, and also to use our influence to bring about legislation which 
will prevent government by injunction by either Federal, State, or pro- 
vincial courts. To procure employment for our members in ‘erence to 
nonunion men, and in all lawful ways cooperate with one another for the 
F ong coor our toil and eek a ad- 
vancem order general welfare of the membership and their 
e 
enth. To use our un s to urage the con bor 

veto och iy to abolish the same, believing the said system to 


r. 
For the further enlightenment of the members of the United States Sen- 
ate, and in order to show that our organization isa timate 
te fling om eee n eee rence ee 
“SEC. 2. The o 0 o vari 
sons working in and around the 3 and smelters into 1 — 
body, to tice those virtues that society, and remind man of his 


made: 
This body exacts no p or obligation which in any way conflicts with 
the a TOn owe to your G our country, or your fellow- man.“ 
The Western Federation of pliners was organized in Butte, Mont., on May 
te the principles 


Because of the success, growth, and strength of the o tion, and be- 
cause of its progressive it in defending the humblest of its — from 
the 172 5 of — ression, the Federation has been assailed, not 
only by the federated might of the smelting trust and the various mine 
owners’ associations, but corporation journals owned and controlled b: a 
nates in the mining and 3 lustries ha ve loaded their edi lea. 
umns with slander and vi in obedience to the mandates of the 
moneyed fraternity that m the convictions of 9 editors. The 
Western ex 


miner, always a typical American, always law abiding, ed Federation of Miners has never waged a cept in self-de- 
i i i tense. All strikes that have arisen can be traced to th 
in a dangerous avocation, and the two have given to the world the rae 5 —— ve bese y — —— of 


wealth of nations, the metallic money that gives life to commerce, 
the wealth that gives happiness to humanity, beauty to art, and 
energy to intelligence. ` 

His energy has wrought the fabric of western development, and 
his citizenship makes safe its splendid edifice. [Applause.] 


source, ` 

In the strike of 1901 in the Telluride district in Colorado Arthur Collins, 

another — ag omen in uced the contract-fathom system, in order that 
the miners in America 


8 land. T. ent of the Mine Owners’ Association, as in- 
troduced by Senator Scort, holds up the Western Federation of Miners as an 
criminals, 


As a complete defense of the Western Federation of Miners, I | organization of lawbreakers and and in refutation of these in- 

herewith submit their statement: famous ay re cast upon the character of our membership we quote the 

" following from ex-Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, of o, Who was in- 

[Senate Document No. 163, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session.] terviewed by a correspondent of the San 0 
confessions of ex-Governor 5 

STATEMENT. “I do not understand the animus of the above, and I have carefully re- 


frained from an e m, but if the governor testify as quoted in the 
Examiner Iam that he should have the ey. His deputy governor 
may Dob Do ataid o hg <td juences,’ but I would not want to be 


one of them belongs to the Western Federation of no and do not nowy 
of one that is a criminal. We have handled off and on 4,000 men in five years, 
criminal records of Owyhee County do not show one 


Federation of Miners desires to submit a reply to the 3 

statement introduced by Senator Scorr, of West V in rebuttal of the 

fabricated and Leow opr assertions contained in said statement. The 

y Senator Scorr to the tes b 

the Western Federation of Miners as a criminal en has been 

introduced for the sole purpose of pong the a. mind. In order that 
ich compose he U 


e OOOO poas 2 8 2 = ated pintas may have criminal the number. Two of these men went to test Sinclair's 
8 gb — È “es ot o so, and they were 1,000 miles from the seat of the trouble at the eof the 


Miners we hereby present the preamble of our organization: 
PREAMBLE. 


We hold that all men are created to be free and should have equal access 
and opportunity to the enjoyment of all benefits to be derived from their ex- 
ertions in d g with natural resources of the earth, and that free 
access and equal opportunity thereto are absolutely to man’s exist- 
ence and the upward progress of the human race. Since It is self-evident 
that civilization has, during centuries, made in 8 to the 
production and utilization of minerals and mi both ous and base, 
and that most of the material prosperity and comforts e whey by mankind 
are due to this progress, it is highly. fitting and proper that men who are 
engaged in the hazardous an . ans f occupation of mining, 7 
5 the reduction of ores should receive a just compensation for 
their labors, which shall be proportionate to the dangers connected there- 
with, and such 8 from laws as will remove needless risk to life or 
health, and for the of bringing about and promoting these and other 

roper and lawful ends and for the general welfare of ourselves, fami- 
fies. and dependent ones we deem it necessary to organi and maintain the 
Western Federation of Miners, and, among our la’ purposes, we declare 
more especially our objects to be: 

First. To secure compensation fully commensurate with the dangers of 
our employment and the right to use our earnings free from the dictation of 
any person whomsoever. 

Second. To establish as speedily as possible, and so that it may be endur- 
ing, our right to receive pay for labor performed in lawful money, and to rid 
ourselves of the iniquitous and unfair system of spending our earnings where 
and how our — oak es or their agents or officers may 3 

Third. To strive to procure the introduction and use of any and all suit- 
able, efficient 4 for the preservation of life, limb, and health of all 
employees, and thereby preserve to society the lives and usefulness of a large 
number of wealth producers. 

Fourth. To labor for the enactment of suitable laws and the proper en- 
forcement thereof. 

Fifth. To provide for the education of our children and to prohibit the 
5 of all children until they shall have reached at least the age of 

ears. 
ixth. To prevent by law any mine owner, mining company, or Corpora- 
tion, or the 8 thereof, from employing detectives, or armed forces, and 


explosion. One of these is stud: for the ministry, and is a careful, con- 
servative man, and has been wor for us for years without complaint. 


sheriffs or police. I know something of 
miners, their virtues and their faults, and I should = ae Governor Ston- 
nenberg picked theright man, because if it is true that he was sick he was in- 
capable of taking care of business, and if the lieutenant-governor had been 
sent he would not have made every metalliferous miner from the Joplin 
mines to Klondike and from the United Verde to Cape — 85 a ee 


their organizations. 
hn man to do the work he wanted. Asa citizen and taxpayer of e I 


Mafia in New Orleans to ‘any benevolent secret society. The men under me 
eration of Miners. Their number is sixty-six. 

They are com of as true and liberty-loving a clasa of people as any or- 
ganization in Idaho. When they are stamped ascriminals in W. m, 
either by the governor or his putty-self-molded- -afraid-of-nothing, it is 
time to calla halt. For one, if Governor Steunenberg or De-putty Governor 
Sinclair have political monuments on account of their t m in north 
willing that they stand on them. If they have political ves, I 

ne p fill them, and after reading the Examiner I bought a scoop 

yel.” 


If the members of the Western Federation of Miners are men with crimi- 


of the State, was proud to accompany the drill team of the 3 of 
of the Cripple Creek district, which won the 
San Francisco, 


Federation of Miners? 

Why was it, if the members of the federation were criminals and law- 
breakers, that the mine operators have frequently declared that the miners 
id, and why have they made 
such strenuous efforts to influence these “criminals” to return to work? 


shall act in 
thereof, * Search the records of every penitentiary located within the jurisdiction o- 


State, or province, who shall be bona fide c 


to provide that only the lawfully elected or 1 officers of the county, of the great gold camp were the best in the wor 
capacity in the enforcement of the law. | 
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ered by the Western Federation of and will find no member of 
the o: tion behind the walls of a E ‘ou will find no man sery- 

a sentence on account of with the federation or on account 
of conn with any strike. The mine owners’ document the 


ection 
federation with murder, arson, dynamiting, and riot.’ 

Permit us to call the attention of the United States Senate to the reckless 
slaughter of human life that may be laid at the door of the mine 

In Scofield, Utah, some three or four years „ nearl 
—— pren ir ien la tt Kon tilts we In May, 1901, a dis- 
owners to comply wi e law ven ion. v. a 
aster occurred in Fernie, British Columbia, where 137 men lost their lives and 
a coroner's ary, b ht in a verdict of ble negligence against the com- 

ny, and this organization, the Western Federation of be Si 
E sont a representative with $3,000 for the relief of the widows an 
orphans. fore all of the bodies were removed from the mine, 

Tonkin reduced the of those who suryiyed this blood. x 

Itshould be fresh to the memory of the mem of the United States Senate 
concerning the appalling disasters which have taken place in Tennessee, Wyo- 
ming, and Pennsylvania, and all of which could have averted if the mine 
operators had placed a higher value upon human life than dividends and com- 
plied with the laws of the tive States. In order that the Senate may 
realize the wanton sacrifice of human life in the mines and the mine oper- 
ators’ responsibility for the same, we co the following from the editorial 
columns of the official organ of the United Mine Workers of America: 

Within the past ten months there have been two explosions in coal mines 
which cost 528 men their lives—338 in Wyoming and 100 near Pittsburg. This 
is the second national convention within turo ry that has been horrified 
by an appalling mine disastey. There were in the Iroquois Theater fire 
in Chicago, four weeks ago, about 560 persons. That disaster resulted in the 
most rigid examination of every theater and public building in the United 
States. Scores of theaters have been closed and their owners compelled to 
obey the law and provide safety for their patrons. The mayor of AZO, 
along with six other public officials, have been indicted by the grand jury 
for neg! to enforce the laws re; blic buil: 

“Now, notice the difference: No one is obliged to go to a theater, but men 
are compelled to work in the mines. A failure to compel the proprietor of a 
theater to properly secure the safety of his patrons results in the indictment 
of the men responsible for that failure. Within the past three years in four 
mine accidents, whereby 872 men have lost their lives, over 500 women made 
widows, and over 2,000 dren made orphans, there has not been a single in- 
dictment of operator, foreman, or inspector. It seems unnatural, nay, a 
brutal state of public conscience, that these mining accidents—let us call them 
accidents—can 72 on regularly and not excite an indignation that would rem- 
edy this state of affairs. Why is the life of a theater patron of so much more 
consequence than that of a miner? In the first case is a clamor set up 
which results in indictment of derelict officials, while in the other there isa 
brief ph in the papers and the matter is forgotten. 

“Let ail 1 murdered under suspicious 
and the bloodhounds o 


le from incom- 
rv ? Ifthelaw 
Bare oe why should not the mine 
from the ignorance of their fellows? It is true that a 
but nevertheless no man 


In Park City, Utah, at the Daly-West mine, 85 miners were killed by an 
n of giant Dance Sas wearers mine by the company, con- 


trary to every safi W. common sense sh 
In November, 1901, 22 miners lost their lives by being ‘ocated on account 
of a fire which 5 house that was connected with the tun- 
nel of the Smuggler 5 then under the man- 
agement of ur L. Collins. e law not been complied ——— the 
doors of the tunnel were not so adjusted as to prevent the flames smoke 
from entering the mine. The mine operators shed no tears for the sacrifice 
of these 22 miners who were smothered to death, but when some 
assassin pulled the trigger and ended the life of one man, Arthur L. Collins, a 
hty wail went up and the finger of suspicion was pointed at the Western 
5 hen fifteen hurled into eternity 
was only a few when men were hur e 
mine, fn th i 


at the Independence e Cri Creek district, Le 1 defective 
machinery and an incompetent en; r who was imported by the Mine 
Owners’ iat ion as a e breaker, and in whose ignorant Seeping, for 
mercenary reasons, were placed the lives of all the men in the mine. y 
had the Associated Press contained the report of the horrible calamity when 
the Mine Owners’ Association, together with Bell and Peabody, in 
that a crime had been committed and that the Western Federation of Miners 
was probably responsible. The following is the verdict of the coroner's jury, 
which will speak for itself: 

We, the jury, find that the above-named men came to their deaths at 
Stratton's Independence mine on January 26, 1904, by the engineer, Francis 
T. Gellese, losing control of the e there in use and pulling the cage into 
the sheave, thereby parting the cable and eee the cage, loaded with 
the above-named men, down the shaft to their deaths. 

“And we further find that if the management had not neglected the usual 
88 precautions the said casualties might have been reduced, if not 
avoided. 

The usual precautions referred to, which were not taken, are as follows: 
ingore No man is required to preside at the collar of the shaft while hoist- 

men. 

10 ~ pong 45 No safety device was in use on the cable to prevent the over wind- 
of the same. 

S Third. Men were loaded and unloaded without placing the cage upon the 


„Fourth. The disk brakes of the hoisting engine were detached from their 
tions and were useless. 

We, the jury, would recommend that all it rite and the pre- 

cautions herein named and recommended be adopted and used, not only by 
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the Stratton's Independence mine, but by all mines in this district not now 
using the thereby reducing to a minimum the damage to life and limb 
8 N lected 

“ e 


to. 
further recommend 8 man should stand near 
the engineer while „ duty should be to 


render any assistance need 
4 “THoMAS M. HAMILL, Foreman. 
“PRANK AKINS, Clerk. 
“JOHN HORGAN. 


„R. W. REED. 
J. L. TOPPING.” 


all babili a han 
es Backs ty, pay a hand: 


might ask as to who were most inte n 
hose machinery had outlived its usefulness in the 


and w. 
of dynamiting, the Senate might inquire as to 
the moning of assay offices in the Cripple 
is fi. po their hig! 
80 of houses of 
The Western Federation of Miners has been with the explosion 
which occurred at the Vindicator mine, which resulted in the death of two 
men. The mine at the time the explosion occurred was surrounded by the 
State military, and no union man was praes to come within close prox- 
imity to the property. The secret of the * could probably be told 
by superintendent of the property and men who lost their lives on 
Le pan level of the Vindicator. © coroner's jury brought in the fol- 
verdict: 
“We, the jury, find that Charles McCormick and Melvin Beck came to 
their deaths on the 21st day of November, 1908. at II a. m., from the eff 
an explosion at thestation of the sixth level of the Vindicator 
ia Cepe ee ae district. From the examination 
and the evidence in luced, the jury is unable to determine the exact 


of the explosion. 
“CHARLES KETTLESON, Foreman.” 


the verdict of the coroner's jury, L. White, the 

made an investigation and reached a conclusion that 

berate d to destroy life and property.” fs 

White was the choice of the mine operators for the a tment which he 

now holds, and felt obligated to show his a tion for his masters. Mr. 

MENPAR 75 eee. ent, and in his desire to show his 
r the po 


Notwithstandi 
commissioner of 
the explosion was a 


titude fo: tical rum t fell from the table of the Mine Owners’ 
J Voce ape he now stands with perjury, with brilliant prospects of 
becoming familiar with the interior tecture of an institution that is 
maintained by the State. 

The Western Federation of Miners was charged with conspiring to blow 
up the Sun and Moon property at Idaho Springs, and a dourt and have 
exonerated every member of our organization from that charge. 

The federation has been with the powi un of the St: mine, 
in the Cripple ney yt petty fant in which mine nator BOOTE is largely 
in .. Twoof the mem of the federation were convicted bya pae 

which has won the title of * Li 


ts who have cam under the 


that these men were guilty, why was it that Samuel Strong, the original 
owner, was afterwards C i Tie wasit that 
such strenuous efforts were le by tor Scorr and the stockholders of 
the ropes to convict Mr. Strong of the crime of dynamiting? 
The estern Federation of Miners is ged in the document of the mine 
We desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
before thecourts to answer to the 


owners with “riot.™ 


headed a mob and marched the streets in company with M 
and Runnells, . records, and who feel 
flattered in being as ers of Tom Horn, who was executed 


in Wyoming for the murder of a li 
7 — at the instance of this mob 


that Sheriff Rutan, of San Miguel 
eee took eleven men who had arrested on trum 


charges and 


8 that the jail was overcrowded, no‘ the fact that 
after their removal there remained but one prisoner in the county jail. e 
men were able and to bonds for th 


the authorities to exile these men from their homes. 
Dutch Fla 


themselves the right to organize a local union. 

The of murder, arson, . rioting made by the mine 
owners nst the Western Federation of Miners comes with poor grace 
from a combination of men who have not hesitated to violate every law to 
subserve their own interests and defeat the efforts of organized labor in 
struggle to improve the conditions of its membership. . 

e Western Federation of Miners for years has struggled to piece upon 
the statute books of the various metalliferous States throughout the West an 
eight-hour law asa sanitary measure for the ahaa 9" of the lifeand health 
of all men employed in mines, mills, and sme! In this we have been suc- 
cessful in bys mtana, Nevada, the Territory of Arizona, and the proy- 
inceof British Columbia. When the le; ture of Arizona enacted the eight- 
hour law and the same was signed by the governor, going into effect June 1, 

the mine operators refused to comply with the law, and when the miners 
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of Morenci and Clifton went on strike in sw 
the governor sent out the armed forces of 


of the law that was enacted 
Territory to awe and intimi- 
and, furthermore, called upon the Presid 


date the striking miners, lent of the 
United States for Federal who immediately complied with the re- 


These 
and go back to the mines to work a nine and ten hour day. Fiveof these men 
who resisted 
law have been convicted of co! 


me Court of the United States, where its wassustained 
down a decision which left no doubt as nian co: 
and was 


mine operators, failed 
For several years 
Miners has labored for the 
‘ht-hour law was enacted in the mine owners a 
8 hands, and through their influence with the supreme court of the 
tate the eight-hour law, which was a facsimile of the h . lg law, 
was declared unconstitutional. At the general election of 1902 a constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to the people making it imperative Spon 
the legislature to pass an eight-hour law, and ame t was càrri 
a majority of over evel o largest vote ever recorded for a constitutio 
amendment in the y of the State. Again the mine operators of the 
State, the Colorado Fuel and Iron here and the American Smelting and 
g Company strangled the poli will of the people, as at 
the ballot box, by b y debauching the supposed representatives of the 


le. 

Petthe law, as demanded by the sovereign will of the people, was defeated, 
and this crime that was annal ale ture that was bought by the 

tions which are now fighting the Western Federation of Miners, is a 
far greater crime than all the acts that have been committed under the titles 
of “murder, arson, dynamiting, and riot” that have been charged 9 .— 
the victims of corporation conspiracy. The Western Federation of ers 
is only demanding that which the sovereign citizenship of the State have de- 
man at the — . 5 and we leave it to your honorable body to determine 
who are the greater c: the com tions who bribed the legislature, 
or the men who refused to work ten and twelve hours in the poisonous gases 
of mines, and smelters. R 

The cause of the present strike is due to the fact that the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners has been ever. t of the interests of all its members. 

On the lith of Feb; the and Smelter Men’s Union No. 125, of the 
Western ration of rs, were fi strike a on the industrial 
field the arrogance of the mill trust, whose employees were denied 
the right to organize for self-protection under the peualty of a forfeiture of 
employment. vious to the Western Federation of Miners sending an or- 
gust to Colorado City to establish a local of the Western Federation of 

ers, the 5 5 — 05 


of an eight-hour law. When, finally, an 
nd the smelting 


disrupted and thro 1 . 

an e em; 0 ertons by the cor- 
ota; who furnished the names ef every man in thetr em loy who dared 
Po become a member of Dexa? yee tion. When the Western Federa- 
vaded the 


As rapid as the names of members of the union were furnished by tho 
traitor Manager Mack of the mill were discharged without 


r eill, they 
The union at Co rado City bore with patience this 
tience became < 


were t- 
the United 


ty. 
The management of the FTT 
take e strikers. In their efforts to keep smoke 
in the language of Baer. 


an 
ciation were held, and a plot was ha 
0 action to assist the 
0 
terests of the corporate 0 
tho goal Ku political ee 8 3 = 
0 am $ 
en the mill 8 and the representatives of the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
TT 1 
through moral persuasion, usurping their p a pic- 
ture was drawn by the corporations to present to the governor that would 
ing order to the adjutant-general: 
a al [Executive order.] 
Mar 8 March 3, 1903. 4 
Ordered: It being made to appear to mo by the sheriff of El Paso County an 
and repatanle citizens of the town of Colorado City and of that vi- 


8 
cinity in said county, that there is a tumult threatened, and that a body of 
men acting together b. 


the laws of the State, 
and that rye and maintain 


and secure obedience to p 
secure the citizens of the State in their rights, privileges, and safe 
the constitution and laws of this State in such cases made and provided: 


I therefore direct you, in pursuance of the power and authority vested 


me by the constitution and laws of the State, to direct the brigadier gen- 
eral commanding the National Guard of the State of Colorado to forthwith 
83 ong to ß 
as e en may be necessary roperly as- 
sist the gert eg that county in the enforcement of the laws and — 
k!! rar pes fy DORES manag gs 

ware er my hand and the executive seal this gd day of March, A. D. 


JAMES H. PEABODY, Governor. 
The ADsJUTANT-GENERAL, STATE OF COLORADO. 


The order of the governor calling out the State militia to proceed to Colo- 
rado City came u the Cg of the State of Colorado “like a of thun- 
der from a clou sky.” ny doubted the story that was ed from 


one to another, but as soon as mt Moyer and Secretary-Treasurer 
Hayvon ascertained the truth of the Dee 
was drafted and furnished to the 


rt the coe deka ad a 
. ver Post and Rocky Mountain 
ews for publication. 
We herewith produce a portion of the above-named address: 
“LABOR’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF COLORADO, 


“The chief executive of the State of Colorado has ordered the State militia 
to Colorado City. The governor of this great Commonwealth, after givin: 
audience for several hours to Manager MacNeill and the representatives o 
the Mine Owners’ tion, men who are pecuniarily interested in the 
re and subjugation of labor, sends the armed power of the State to 

the merciless corporations in demanding their ‘pound of flesh’ from the 
bone and muscle of men who have borne the tyranny of greed until patience 
has ceased to be a virtue.“ 

“Ma: MacNeill acted as a deputy of the sheriff and handed to the gov 
ernor the following letter: 

band you herewith a communication from the Portland Gold 5 5 — 
Company, operating a reduction plant in Colorado City, and from the Uni 
States Reduction and Refining Company, from which I have received re- 
pages m for protection. I have received like requests from the Telluride Re- 

uction Company. It has been brought to my attention that men have been 
severely beaten, and there is grave danger of destruction of property. Iac- 
cordingly notify you of the existence of a mob, and armed bod 


jes of men are 
tro! this territory, from whom there is danger of a commission of 


rpo ty actuated the 
sheriff in placing in the hands of Manager MacNeill, a member of the corpo- 
rations, an order to Governor Peabody. and upon the strength of this letter, 
hich MacNeill carried from the sh: to the governor, the armed force o 
of the corporations, to be utilized in 
labor to fall — 7 — its knees in mute submission to the will of vp 
thout any apparent investigation as ao tru 


was a mob or 
esentations of the co: 
who, from his letter, has 


the unsupported 

e sheriff, an official 
investigation, the gover- 

tool in the hands of te 


nor of this great State has become a corpora 
masters to place the armed machinery of Colorado in the hands of corpora- 
1 debauch the manhood and the independence of American citizen- 
= WHO DID GOVERNOR CONSULT? 
It does not a that the governor eyen consulted a le solitary citi- 
zen of Colorado City, but, relying on the testimony of inter: corporations 
and the sheriff of Little Lunnon,” who is the vassal of the mining corpora- 


tions, he issues an order to the State militia to shoulder the rifle and become 
an auxiliary of the To interests in defying a battle of manhood 


re tative of the 5 Why did he present- 
atives of labor and hear their evidence as to the conditions at Colorado City? 
Is there only one side to a story when the interests of the corporations are to 
be subserved and labor humiliated? 

As soon as it was learned by the citizens of Colorado City that the State 
militia had been called out by the governor and ordered to Colorado City, 
the mayor and members of the city council held a meeting, and the following 
protest was te phed to the governor: 

“GOVERNOR BODY: It is understood that the militia has been ordered 
toour town. For what purpose we do not know, as there is no disturbance 
ain z apy n mp has 5 no 3 moro Aran afew 3 

raw ce the e began, and we respectfully against an arm 
being placed in our midst. A delegation of business 1 men will call on you 
to-morrow with a formal protest of the citizens of the city. 
“J. F. FAULKNER, Mayor, 
“GEORGE G. BIRDSALL, 
Chief of Police, 
“JONN McCoacn, 
“ Oity Attorney.” 


J. F. Faulkner, the mayor of Colorado City, made the following personal 
statement toa esentative of the Rocky Mountain News: 

“The only trouble we have had since the strike was yesterday after- 
noon, when there were a few street fights. These bances were quickly 
quelled and the offenders were arrested, There were no gun plays, The 
men simply fought with their fists, and probably the employees of 
who came down town were given the worst of it. However, lam not fully 
acquainted with the nature of the quarrels. The vo been disposed to 
be peaceable ever since this labor trouble began, and I baye been constantly 


assured by the officers of the union that they would do all in their power to 
keep their pickets from m: sapuna: I can not see, for the life of me, 
how the governor came to as he did. Why, it is absolutely absurd 


have soldiers patrolling our streets. There has not been a of trouble 
here to-day, and if there had been there is little doubt in my d but what 
we could have stopped it in a minute, Some of our citizens will wait on the 
prono, to-morrow and try and induce him to keep the troops outside of 


e city limits. I think that we can convince him that we can well take care 
of ourselves here.” 
Chief of Police G. Birdsall, of Colorado City, was interviewed by a 
£ ountain News and spoke as follows: 


reporter o the 
I have talked with a number of people during 


which we experienced difficulty in dling, 
then there might have been some cause for sending soldiers over here, but 
nothing of the kind has taken place. The assaults have been mainly fist 
fights, which are apt 10 take piace at any time, I do not know of a case 
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has been made within my jurisdiction. If I could foresee 
hare would nisort.to the wes of 


yself, but the boys have never 
0 


i 
E 
Š 


in 

all that 
must T 
999 


£ s that came from the mayor, chief of police, and 
3 troops were sent. 


mills. 
uy conside Colorado City Mill and Smeltermen’s 
Union No. 125, W. F. of M., and they deem it a fair and reasonable minimum 
scale for the services in the various h- 
out the immediate surroun 


“We are greatly erreca over the discharge of individuals who haye 
been, as far as we are informed, faithful employees of the company, the 
only reason for their dismissal being the fact of their membership in this 


n. 

“We do not object to the company discharging men whose as 
workmen are unsatisfactory. We are not now nor do we intend to uphold 
incompetent men nor insist that they be either 5 the 
employment of the company, but we must and protect men in their 
rights to belong to the union, even to the extent of discontinuing to work for 
any company which so di ninates against them. 

* We, as members of the union, desire the prosperity of the 9 
as far as our skill and labor go will do all we can to promote its interests. 
We can not understand how any fair and reasonable company should dis- 
criminate against union labor, for it is en in buil itals to care 
for the sick and disabled; it furnishes a helping hand to widows and or- 
phans of its deceased coworkers. And in this connection we might sa: — 
0 


rs in their employmen 


widow, ores and fod apie ones have no other source of sup- 
except from the bounty that they receive from the uni 

“This being true. certainly the com justifiedin 
discriminating against men and pi them by depriving them of em- 
ployment because they belong to an institution organized for such whole- 
some and praiseworthy purposes. 

“ Realizing that you will require some time to consider the accompan: 
scale, the committee will upon you February 25, and expect a definite 


answer. 
This letter was si by the official committee of the union, but the let- 
ter received but little courteous consideration from the ö 


strike. 

The Rocky Mountain News, in its issue of March 7, had the following edi- 
torial on the Duty of the governor:“ 

“Governor n in regard to the labor trouble at Colorado 
City is (1) that he FF 
other direction until next Monday prois me situation in Cripple Creek in 
regard to the ent of ore to the where the men are out, and (2) 
that he has done all that his duty requires him to do, and will make no moy: 
of his own volition, toward 3 get an agreement between the men an 
the mill owners, or u conference between them, or submission of the dispute 


to arbitration. 
cr to the public is exceedingly nar- 


“Such a view of the duty of the A Se 
row. His office charges him with duty of doing everything m his rpo 
e there 
State and 


toinsure the peace and prosperity of the State. At the present 
no single matter in which he can render more real service to the 
its than b ng his and official influence to bring about a 
City. Failing to move in 
est duty as governor. 

“Should Mr. Peabody in that de no other conclusion 
will lo than that he favors the mill owners and wishes them to win, 
whether they be right or wrong. 

His call for the National Guard was made after a consultation onl: 


evel g. He consult 
with the people of Colorado Springs or Colorado City. He did not send any- 
body down to inquire into the in of the quarrel or into the truth or falsi 


of oy aod of threats 5 

be ost every governor who occupied the executive chair of this State 
has been called on to interfere in labor difficulties or has voluntarily inter- 
ested himself to secure their adjustment. They have all felt that they were 
governors of the whole people, and that whatever would tend to bring about 
an und FFF 
“There is no longer any serious attempt to deny that Sheriff —— 

dfal of his duty, and 


of 
El Paso County, was n ent or willf t 
the stories of 8 were wild rations, The 
sheriff would 


er at the 
culty in pr: as many deputies as he re- 
aired to preserve good ardat near the milla, e did not try to get them; 


in com with the manager of the mill rushed to Den- 
yer to procure an order from the governor that the National Guard should 
do police duty in El Paso County, at s cost to the State of from $1,500 to $2,000 


a or about 000a month. The expenditure for the army is ata rate 
sufficient to s ow up about one-half of the entire revenue of the State 


Chase, who is in nominal co’ k 
F it is the business of that body to take 
resen the house yester- 


»The legisla’ or the senate, if the house will not act jointly, ought to 
appoint a committee to visit the scene of the trouble immedia and report. 
‘Matters will come toa ee. Cripple Creek district on „and 


The Denver Post contains the following in its issue of March 6: 

Sn nner Renee 10 Sie Clare City elk eee ey Sa Dan 
yer Post: 

FADIA Tng oan mech en Pokaan; Sapte mat pay mead Beer 
pany and the mill workers employed by you, the arbitration to be ap- 
pointed by joint arrangement of parties involved? Please answer at our ex- 


pense. 
“THE DENVER Post.’ 
“This is the reply: 
7777... OSE ODAO BOE Sl) ie kee eyes OF 
us. Our employees are now and have 6 th wages 
and treatment. Wages paid by us more and hours of labor less than ore- 


reducing plants with whom we compete. Uur loyees don't ask to arbi- 
trate. plants are full-handed, and all our employees and plants require 
is protection from the 


violence of outsiders not employed by us. We would 
be pleased to haye your representative visit our pans aae na investigate, 
C. M. MACNET 
‘** Vice-President and General gr ea 
“t United States Reduction and Refining Company. * 


In the same issue of the Post the following editorial appears: 

„Has ot this te oe okra ideii the other mine managers? 
Was n 00 othe 

“Ts it not true that it is a subterfu 7 

Is it not a brazen falsehood from beginning to end? 


Is it nota carefully worded telegram, prepared to hoodwink the people 


of Colorado? 
V the people believe the mill managers are more 
“Are you not laughing at ien own and fiattering yourself that 
you have made a master stroke and have fooled the people? 
232. a cha Tr gph ace ty truthful, must be: 
Ae 8. 
Read your own telegram, Mr. 


MacNeill. 
There is no trouble between our company and mill workers employed 
ns’ 
“Ts it not a fact that employees are on a strike? 
“You must answer “es = 
Our employees are now and have been perfectly satisfied with wages 


‘and treatment. 


Is it not a fact that were so low that the men were h 
ee eee. 
it no e em were fo 
m ents an e 5 r 
“Ts it not true that ny Ber your employees were forced to live in tents 
because you would not pay them enough to pay for a house? 
“To each of these — — vou must answer Les.“ 
“t Wages paid by us more and hours of labor less than ore- reducing plants 
with whom we compete.’ 
Jet note fact that the Woods Lavestmiont Com high 
5 nota e en er wa. 
for less ee work than do you? cpa tara 21 
* r * 


Our employees don't ask us to arbitrate.’ 

Is it not a fact that they have offered to arbitrate and you refused? 

“Is it not a fact that you say ‘there is nothing to arbitrate’ to these men? 
“Ts it not a fact that you are trying to break the union? 
„ have refused and do refuse to recognize the rights 


of men to organize? 
“Do you not know this right is guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
FC to every man the right of liberty and pursuit of 


2 . to deprive these men of their lib- 
3 deprive them of happiness by grinding them down to the level 
0 


not fool the people of Colorado? 
“Ts it not a fact ary Se lants are not full-handed? 
“Is it not a fact that been no violence? 
Is it nota fact that you had the troops called out knowing that there had 


no violence? 

Baath fies Break el codec ONEA OIS nt ott WIO CESARE OT 
uet you pay them money enough for their labor to allow them to live de- 
cen 


* El not a fact that citizens of Colorado Springs and Colorado City to the 
number of hundreds have signed petitions to Governor Peabody declaring 
beso 2 these troops costing the State of Colorado $2,000 

ss ou no wW are e o: 
a day and that there is absolutely no use of them in Colorado City? 

“Ts it not a fact that you have those troops there just to excite violence? 

ath mot tras Guat youre has $12,000,000 of watered stock and 

your company wa and you 

pay dividends on starvation wages? 

“ Answer Les.“ 

w t you know that you must answer Tes to these nese 

This is what the Western Federation of Miners stands for: 

To secure compensation fully commensurate with the dangers of our 
employment and the right to use our earnings free from the dictation of any 


person whomsoever. 
Do you not indorse that for yourself personally? 
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“ Answer ‘Yes.’ 

“Ts there any reason why every man should not indorse that? 
“You must answer ‘No. 

Here is another point the miners stand for: 

To establish as dily as possible, and so that it may be end 


our 
sees to receive payi or labor performed in lawful money, and to rid our- 

ves of the uitous and unfair system of spending our earnings where 
S ROW onr 15 . 5 or their agents or officers may p Kippi 

“ no 

“Will A8 consent to anybody dictating to you how or where or when you 
will our 


e a bene gel in pepe, Nen reat 

“To use onorable means to mai and promo mdly r: ons 
between ourselyes and our employers, and endeavor by e and con- 
ciliation or other pacific means to settle any difficulties which may arise be- 
tween us, and thus strive to make contention and strikes unnecessary. 

“ Does this not show that your employees are ready to arbitrate? 

“Ts it nôt an honorable and fair stand for a man or men to take? 

“You must answer ‘Yes.’ 

“Mr. MacNeill, stand up! 

Jou are the Baer of Colorado.” 
san Cripple Creek Daily Press of March 11, 1008, contained the following 

* You were elected by the people of the State of Colorado, and when you 
took the oath and assumed the duties of the office you did so as the servant 
of the whole people. 

“Your acts during the past few days incline to the belief that syon are not 
aware of this. You are evidently laboring under the impression that you are 
the servant of the corporations. 

“As chief executive you are commander of the State militia, and, as such, 
are le for the acts of the militia in the field on duty at your 


command. 
Tou stated that the militia was sent to Colorado City to preserve the 


“Don’t you know that your soldiers are doing all in their power to incite 
the strikers to riot? 

* t you know that your soldiers are every day violating the law they 

supposed to enforce? 

Don't you know that the soldiers have confiscated the property of the 

strikers without 3 of law and have refused to return said property to 
ts owne 

“Don’t you know that citizens have been Genied the right of the public 
domain by the militia? , 

Don't you know that you are keeping the militia there when it is alto- 

le? 


nt you know that one of your officers invaded the strike headquarters 
and abused in 

ungen was ula’ 

up strife and incite the men to some act whereby he might have some justi- 
. fication for keeping the there? 

“Don’t you know that same officer has stated he would picket with 
soldiers the homes of the strike leaders, and don’t you know that such an act 
would be wholly con to the spirit of the tution, which guarantees 

citizen the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
ore Don't you know that your acts have been contrary to law and justice? 

“Tf you are not aware of these facts we take this method of info: you. 

“Now that you have been informed, what are you going to do about it? 

cit you going to permit this outrageous condition to disgrace the fair 
name of Colorado? 

Are you going to be the governor of Colorado for the benefit of all the 

e or for the 5 

“You stated that no labor skate would be permitted to run your adminis- 

tration, but you did not state that no corporation skate could dictate your 


y. 
“A great many believe that you are influenced by corporation skates 
connection the strike of the Colorada z 


actions are all the reply that is necessary. 4 

meeting t was held in the Cripple Creek district, and the 
meetings of other GA ar bodies in various parts of the State, protesting 
against the military . Seg in Colorado City as a strike-b 


wer, 
and the urgent demands that the differences be submitted toa boa or arbi: 
r the governor to visit Colorado City on the afternoon of 


The Denyer Post, in its issue of March 12, after the governor had returned 
to Denver from Colorado City, had the following to say editorially: 


“THE PEOPLE WANTED ARBITRATION, NOT MILITARY REVIEW. 


“If Governor chs a not want his visit to the scene of the strike at 
Colorado City to result in honest arbitration, he took exactly the right course. 

“He visited with the military. He had a heart-to-heart consultation with 
the mill owners. He talked familiarly with the ‘strike breakers,’ usually 


known as scabs. 

But he failed to have anything to do with the men whose wrongs are the 
cause of the strike. He ne ed to consult with the citizens who know both 
sides of the case, > 

What the people of Colorado want is arbitration. The 8 ga ve 
them a military review. What the strikers want is justice. e governor 
gave them the cold shoulder. 

Does the governor court the worst?” 

Mes Rocky Mountain News had the following editorial in its issue of 


“SOME ADVICE BY REQUEST. 


“Governor 8 said yesterday that the News had been 3 him 
so freely that he wo i ould 
do to b about arbitration of the Colorado City strike. 

wish was an outburst of petulance or 


step toward facilitating arbitration, let him make the public 
statement that he thinks the mill owners should accept the proposal of the 
Western Federation of and that they will deserve to be condemned if 
they fail to accept it. 

“The governor should understand that the people of this State, almost 
without exception, look on him as a partisan of the mill owners, and think 
that the mill owners would have agreed to arbitration long ago were it not 


that expect to have his full whether they be right or wrong. 
This belief in the minds of the faay do the governor an ist but 
if it does he is bla for it, and he only can remove it. 

th the mill owners took deep 


root when he called out the National Guard and rushed it to Colorado S 
mgs Mac N. the t, came to Denver carrying in Bis pocket 


eill, o mill trus 
the request of Sheriff Gilbert for troops. Nobody had any idea that ps 
were to for, There had been no disorder to warrant their entry on 
the scene. The sheriff of El Paso County had made no effort to employ the 
peace force of the county. The municipal authorities of Colorado City were 
pared alone to keep order. 

But the governor and MacNeill went 8 conference, 
and when they came out the order to the troops came with them. The gov- 
ernor did not go to Colorado City himself. He did not send anybody to in- 
8 He took the ex parte statements of the manager of the trust 
and the request of an incompetent sheriff as his warrant for sending a small 
army to Colorado City at an expense of over $1,500 a day to the State. 

Then the governor Sr pe aside the recognized officers of the National 
Guard and gave some kind of a personal commission to Sherman Bell and 
James H. Brown, both of whom haye conducted themselves in exactly the 
rights way to provoke trouble. The appointment of Sherman Bell to be ad- 
jutant-general of the State troops, 1 April, is itself an indication 
of the most extra ignorance or recklessness on the part of the gov- 
ernor. A harebrained adventurer like Bell is about the last man in the State 
who should be placed in a position so responsible as that of ad. [atant general 

“The public conviction as to the governor's mental attitude was fixed by 


his recent trip to the scene of the strike. He talked with the men working 
in the mills, but refused to go toa meeting of the strikers to which he was 
invited. Instead of spending the evening talking with the strikers and learn- 
ing their opinions, he chose to hold a social function in the Antlers Hotel. At 
another time a public reception in the Antlers would have been in good taste. 
Under the circumstances which took the governor to Colorado Springs it 
was in the worst possible taste, and no man with an ounce of good judgment 
in public affairs ever could have been led into such an indiscretion. 

5 ‘If the goyernor has any wish — invite public confidence in himself and 


5 5 unpre he vay — i soi 3 me 5 ore City, revoke 
's appointment as adjutant-general, an e wn to confine him- 
self strictly to the duties of hia proper rank in th guard. ° 


8 
N The stn of the union is that the mill owners shall select one arbi- 
trator, the Western Federation the second, and those two the third, the find- 
ing of the board to be binding on both sides. 

“If the governor believes that 88 to be fair, let him say so. 

„Then let the governor notify the mill owners that if they will not accept 
that proposition at the meeting this af he will withdraw the National 
Guard from Colorado City and will issue a statement to the public saying 
that the mill owners are not disposed to be fair. 

“Tf the Korano will take that attitude an agreement to arbitrate will be 
reached before We A sun goes down. If he says there must be arbitration 
there will be arbitration.” 

The ci of Colorado City to the number of more than 600 signed a 
tition, which was presented to the governor, requesting that the State militia 
be recalled, but the governor remained as adamant to the tion. Various 
ane from different parts of the State flooded the le ture, which was 

en in extra session, demanding that the troops be ed. 

The governor could no longer maintain his position that there was noth- 
ing to arbitrate.” Public sentiment became so strong that he was forced to 
use his office in bringing together both parties to the controversy. The gov- 
ernor requested the managers and the representatives of the Federation 
to meet at his office in the afternoon of March 14 for the purpose of 8 
further personal information. The Federation wus represented by Presiden 


Moyer and Secretary-Treasurer Haywood, who secured the temporary serv- 
ices of an attorney. The mill owners were represented by their managers 
and attorneys. conference lasted from 2 o'clock Sa y afternoon 


until 3 o’clock Sunday morning, with the following results: 

“Terms of the Portland 8 

Ss That eight hours shall constitute a day's work in and around the 
mue, with oe exception of the sampling department which may extend to 

ours per 8 

“Second. That in the employment of men by this company there shall be 
no discrimination between union and nonunion labor and that no person 
shall be discharged for reason of membership in any labor organization. 

“Third. That all men now on strike be reinstated within twenty 
days from Monday, the 16th day of March, A. D. 1903, who shall haye made 
application for work within five days from said date. 

“Fourth. That the ma ent of the Portland Gold Mining Com 
will receive and confer with any committee of the Colorado City Mi 
Smeltermen's Union, No. 125, at any time within said twenty days upon 
subject of a scale of wages. 

“Dated at Denver, Colo., this 14th day of March, A. D. 1903. 

# G. PECK, 
For the Portland Gold Mining Company. 
“CHARLES MOYER, 
“ For Mill and Smeitermen's Union.” 


and 
the 


Terms of the Telluride mill: 

First. That gny hours a ay shall constitute a day's work in and around 
the mills, with the exception of the sampling department, which may be ex- 
tended to ten hours ag day. 

Second. That in the employment of men by this company there shall be 


no discrimination between union and nonunion labor, and that no person 
shall be discha: for reason of membership in an labor o nization. 
Third. That all men formerly employed by the Telluride uction Com- 


pany shall be reinstated in the same positions which they occupied in the 

at the time it closed down, it being understood that in the new mill now 
under construction by the Telluride company that there will be certain po- 
sitions in the new which did not e in the mill as formerly operated, 
and that the agreement of the Telluride company to the reinstatement of 
ap sar apply to the positions in the new W were in existence in 

e old mill. 

Fourth. That the management of the Telluride Reduction Company will 
receive and confer with any committee of the Colorado City Mill and Smelt- 
ermen’s Union, No, 125, wi any ee after thirty days from the date upon 
which the mill is placed in opera’ to consider a wage scale. j; 

Fifth. The Telluride Reduction Compan further agrees that 3 the 
period of construction of this mill that i employ as many of its old em- 
ployees as it finds practicable so to do. 

Manager MacNeill, of the Standard mill, who had at all times maintained 
a stubborn attitude, practically forced himself out of the conference with 
the Portland and Telluride mi — gt Gries President Moyer and Secretary- 
Treasurer Haywood, at the request of the governor, accepted an invitation 
to meet the manager of the Standard mill on Sunday, March 15, at 11 o'clock. 
The meeting took place at the governor's office, but all efforts on the part of 
the federation representatives to bridge 
MacNeill refused to reinstate the strikers, made no mention of 


the gulf were 3 mon guano 
e wages he 
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yona concede to his employees, nor would he consent to a recognition of the 


on. 

The governor agreed that he would withdraw the State militia providing 
the Western Federation of Miners would withdraw the suits that were en- 
tered 5 5 officers of the Colorado National Guard. If the representatives 
of the Federation had refused to accede to the demands made by the gov- 
ernor the people of Colorado would have had the inestimable Pb of 
continuing to donate $1,500 per day as an expense account for sol on dress 


rade. 
P After it became known that the Telluride and Portland mill managers and 
the representatives of the Federation had arrived at a satisfactory settle- 
ment there was general rejoicing, but amidst the jubilation there could be 
eard strong words of denunciation for Manager Neill, of the Standard, 


who repudiated SAVE haughty arrogance the reasonable demands of the Fed- 
es, 


eration representa’ 

The governor failed to keep his that he would immediately with- 
draw and the delay of the governor in issuing his order reca 
the State militia caused the following to be issued from the headquarters o 


Miners, since the strike 
readiness 


ustment of differences, For months pre’ 
cers of the Federation labored early and late to bring about an honorable 
settlement which would prevent any open rupture between the mill man- 
agersand their employees. The officers of the Federation have given a re- 
tful hearing to representatives in all Fog nga e of business and at all 
i es have shown a disposition to submit grievances to a board of arbi- 
tration. Had the mill e R manifested as earnest a desire 
m the troubled waters as 


pelled to f ae 
against the executive of the State for his loyalty to corporate interests.” 
The governor, toward the close of the interview Shep on admitted 
without any solicitation that the representatives of the Western tion 
of Miners had gone more than three-fourths of the way and had been more 
than fair in bringing about a settlement, and that he would at once issue an 
The governor admitted, after his personal 
vestiga’ ty, that he was unable to connect the 
strikers with any violation of law. In the interview that was held Sunday 
at the 8 office to arbitrate with Manager MacNeill the governor 
from his former agreement to withdraw the troops. asked the 
representatives of the Western Federation of Miners fora further concession, 
namely, that he would 1 withdraw the troops 7 the 
Federation would withdraw all suits against the officers of the State militia, 
The representatives of the Federation were again us and accepted 
the proposition of the governor. 
The governor intimated that we promised there would be no strike in the 
Cripple Creek district. It would have been im ble to have made this 
romise while MacNeill refused to Western Federation of 
5 — He refused to arbitrate and is largely msible for the situation 
that confronts the pea of the capos Creek district. 
Charles Moyer, the president of the Federation, took his departure for the 
Cripple Creek district on the afternoon of March 16 to hold a conference with 
the members of District Union No. 1 as to future action in ref 


Federation of Miners or representa’ 
President Moyer, after arrivi 
went into conference with the 
conference that the mines that were shi ore to the should 
be requested to refrain from so doing or that the men on such mines would 
be called out. The conclusion arrived at by the mee was not put in exe- 
cution until 4 o’clock in the afternoon of March 17, at the ron of a com- 
mittee of business men, who labored with MacNeill for a lement of the 
strike. The committee of business men failed to induce MacNeill to t 
the terms proposed by the representatives of the federation, and the ulti- 
matum of t No. 1 went into effect. 
On March 17 the governor issued an order recalling the troops, and on 
March 19 the State militia returned to their homes, and on the latter- 
inted an advisory board to secure all the 


mentioned date the governor a 
information obtainable from both sides of the contro and to make a full 
advisory board 


tribunal, rega: 
Western Federation of Miners. 


that the federation had no voice in the selectio 
The advisory board, on reaching Colorado 8 went into a conference 
with the representatives of the Mine Owners e conference 


lasted several hours behind closed doors, and after adjournment nothing 
divulged as to the results of the mee z 

‘The advisory board met with the ers on the night of March 26 in 
Knights of ry Hall in Colorado City, and after listening to several ad- 
dresses from the members of Mill and Smeltermen’s Union, the meeting ad- 


rned. 
| zo ng advisory board, on the 2ith of March, received testimony from the 
| strikers. The evidence presented to the board showed a condition in Colo- 
rado City that almost be description. It was proven beyond theshadow 
! of a doubt that the employees of the mills were unable to support their fam- 
' ilies on the ble of the mill trust. The testimony was of a char- 
acter that made the coal of Pennsylvania look like philan ists. 

A committee of paling and business men of the Cripple Creek district 
visited Colorado City in the afternoon and presented a 1 to Presi- 
dent Moyer to the effect that the strikers would be n to the Cripple 
Creek district and given aponga roviding the strike was d off. 
The proposition was rejected by mt Moyer and the Mill and Smelter- 
men's Union. 


The Rocky Mountain News of March 28, had the following pce ie ae Te- 
part of Hoes of the mining and business men’s committee from the Crip- 
5 2 


Creek district: 
A committee arrived from Victor this afternoon and immediately went 
into conference with President Moyer and the union officials in Colorado 


he committee was co: 
J.B 


camp. Represe 
, presidentof the Victor union; Dan Griffis, 


tor. 
“We 


us 
said to President Moyer, “pending the 
te yo We can find room for 
100or more. Mr. MacNeill has given aver A i to reinstate your men, 
and will doso. He dare not do otherwise in the 
this State. We can guarantee the reinstatement of your men. 


Mr. Moyer and the union officials wished a writtenstatement, If Mr. Mac- 


Neill is ng to reinstate the men, they consider that he should ssy so, not 
only verbally, but that it should be one of the stipulations in the agreement, 
He should do as the managers of the Telluride and Portland mills have done, 
and insert a positive clause as to when themen will be reinstated. Mr. Moyer 
said: We want to know that our men will be reinstated. Let Mr. MacNeill 
do as Mr. Peck and Mr. Fullerton have done, and insert the time limit. All 
we want is the change in the clause which specifies as to when the men shall 
be Aas to work. Our men have homes here, and they will not leave.“ 

he follo ultimatum was delivered by President Moyer, of the federa- 
tion, on March 8), to Charles D. Hayt, chairman, and members of the advisory 


“GENTLEMEN: The Western Federation of Miners since its birth has never 
ipani the rights of any element of society. It has been the disposition of 

e organization to avoid; by all honorable means, a war between the em- 
ployer and employee, 

“ We realize that when capital and labor confront each other on the indus- 
trial battlefield that various interests suffer through a long and protracted 
1 roe The aim of our organization is to build and not destroy. 

“ We appreciate the efforts of the operators and the business men of the 
— ct who have demonstrated their amity in cooperation to 
avert a struggle that may 3 the industries of Colorado. 

“The Western Federation of Miners entertains for many of the mine 
ma: rs of the Cripple Creek district the highest re; 
grateful for the fairness and justice that have prevailed in the far-famed 
mining district since the days of 1894. It is our desire that the cordial and 
friendly relations that have existed for years between the miners and their 
employers of the Cappie Creek district not be rup if itis ble 
to maintain such relations by an honorable adjustment of the present differ- 


ences. 
“The at pegs submitted tothe Western Federation of Miners by Man- 
r Mac. are e and misleading. While his p tions may have 
e veneer of a tion to act 5 r and fairly with the mem of 
the Mill and Smeltermen’s Union, No. 125, they admit of interpretations that 
uestion his intentions of dealing justly with o: labor in the future. 
t seems that his propositions have been drafted to furnish loopholes through 
which he might mere if 3 arose. 5 
“The Wes eration of Miners can not accept, in honor to the organ- 
ted by M. er MacNeill. The acceptance 
0 Neill's of settlement would be dishonorable to thè man- 
agers of the Portland and Telluride who have met the federation on 
fair poma and honorably adjusted the differences of contention. 
7 while we refuse to accept the conditions of settlement as we inter- 
pret them from the propositions set forth by Manager MacNeill, we will dem- 


d, and are not un- 


onstrate our fi of appreciation for the public, the business interests of 
Colo; ; * the Megat board who have labored zealously to bring about 
an amicable se 


ttlemen' 

The chairman of the board, in an official communication addressed to the 
public, expresses the belief that the differences seem one of form as to the 
agreement rather than upon the result which we think will be certain to fol- 
low if either of the propositions shall be adopted. 

“The chairman and the members of the advisory board have certain! 
placed a charitable construction on the propositions of Manager MacNeill; 
the Western Federation of Miners, to be as magnanimous and as generous in 
the construction of Manager MacNeill’s 2 geet ne as the advisory board, 
are 4 1 5 that you place Manager MacNeill on probation and give him un- 
til the 18: aay of May, 1903, to carry out the beliefs and impressions of the 


advisory boa: 
“You ma Ke him a fair trial and an oppor tamik to reinstate the men 
reby prove his sincerity as to his conduct toward organized 

labor in the future. 


involved a 
„We grant this concession in appreciation of those who have assisted and 
dealt oe with usand whose interests would suffer through a prolonged 


“We make this concession in appreciation of the advisory board and of 
those parties who haye interested . 4 conflict, 
. MOYER. 


“ CHARLES 
The ultimatum of President be — was 8 to LA > MacNeill 
& pe of forty-seven 


by the edd gat boR, and the strike whic 
days passed into history. 

refusal of the governor to incorporate in his call convening the legis- 
lature in extra session a recommendation for the enactment of an eight-hour 
law resulted in the smeltermen of Denyer presenting the following petition 
to the manager of the American Smelting and Refining Company: 


DENVER, COLO., June 17, 1908. 
We, your emplo: 8 membership in the De Mill and ter- 
Ç Š 05 eden myer and Smel 


are reduced in the smelters oprawa by your A tao Sooke workin 
hours and are receiving for the same a exceeding that of 
paid twelve-hour workmen employed in said smelters. 

After due consideration we haye concluded that, owing to the hazardous 
and unhealthful nature of onr employment, we are at least entitled to the 
same condition and system of working as others employed in the production 
and reduction of ores, and hereby request that beginning July 1, thas, a day's 
work, which now ts of ten and twelve hours in and around the smelt- 
8 known as the Globe and Grant, located in the city of Denver, be 

uced to eight hours. 

We believe this request to be a just and righteous one and sincerely trust 
that Respect halle, may see the way clear to granting the same. 

ys 


[SEAL.] JOE SCOTT, 
ANTONE STANSKE, 
ROBERT WITHERS, 
PATRICK F. HAMAWAY, 
WILLIAM L. SMITH, 
HANS OLSON, 
CHARLES NARDIS, 
Committee, 
The petition was and a strike of the Denver smeltermen followed 
on the gd of July. American Smelting and Re mpany — 
ately applied for police protection and later secured an injunction, notwith- 
standing the fact tthis elawsofColorado 


company had not compusa with 
and were not entitled to 24. in the courts of the State. In substantiation 
statement we sub: the following: 

“Sro. II. Every corporation, joint stock company, or association incorpo- 
or under any general or special law of this State or by any general 
or law of any foreign state or kingdom or of any State or Territory 
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of the United States, beyond the limits of this State, shall, within sixty da 
after the Ist day of January in each year, — with the year 1902, | smer 
make and file an annual report in the office of the of stata” 


DENVER, COLO., July 18, 1903. 


This is to certify that Company, a 
foreign corporation, capitalized for $10,000,000, has not their annual 
9 tion m license tax for the years 1001, 10h and 1 

SEALA JOHN A. HOLMBERG, 
Auditor of State. 
STATE OF COLO: 
Office of the Secretary of State. 
ae ee o eee State of Colorado, ss: 
of ato of Pho State of eine do hereby cer- 
tty that have caused the nd this o 1 and 
aa nos iaa that the Company has filed an 
annual report So Sis rear Wt 


In testimony fi Font Bost ur bang cena t 
seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 16th id, 0 Sat uly, 


A. D. 1903. 
JAMES COWIE, Secretary of State. 
By TIMOTHY O'CONNOR, Deputy 
In order to 


ve that the American Fe dag war be Aeon Refining 9 was 
one of the factors in brib 1 and defesting 
ment of an eight-hour jaw, we submit the following 

DENVER, Coro. February 3, 1903. 


sath ups that yog be kept advised of Sps situa- 
tion in Colorado State regard to proposed 


to inform 3 santas tthe Ao now out of the way, both 
the legislature have settled down to the other business of 


DEAR SIR: Pursuant to 


to these meas- 

still tics of this State. 
We think the bills above mentioned are all so far introduced which are preju- 
dicial to the company’s interests, directly or indirectly. 


Very truly, yours, & De 
General Attorneys. 


Horace G. BURT X 
ora President Omaha, Nebr. 


We make the claim that the American Sm 

in a bette E position to-day to accede to our demands than it as been forsee: | agem 
oi r 

ich has beon Bro ta 9 ventive us has enabled the 

ini 9 per than ever in the the 


W. Federa: 
eee ton Oct 
5 


on the 25th of May, the situation was minutely sur- 
Sia poe y principle of organized iab that the mill trust antag- 


Manager MacNeill had 
no intention of 2 the test recognition to the demands of the fed- 


eee — 9 raka 1 8 
differences that would be 
4 failed to Clear the 
8 burst between or- 


wag N em. 

aun 8 this con of affairs to terests whose influ- 
the enactment of an eight hour law by the fourtaenth n- 

o more than voters of 


majority o! than 40,000 the of of 
15 ture an eight-hour bill in mine ae and kindred industries. 


* political mies va bo of me Democratic and Republican parties de- 

nA oD favor of an eigh . and on this platform every one of the 

-five members of 5 — ye thirty-five members of the senate was 

nd of tho sions “Although Stephens, ieee te he ho bogin- 
PTT ar bills No.1 in each branch 

8 light of and job eur bils the session of ninety days 


e eaa ed 
keeping down an T feig 
“The Stephen 


smelters, chlorination or cyanide ore-reduction works, and blast 
“The introduction of two bills, one in the house and one in the senate, was 
so that the confusion and as an excuse to bay or) and fight bee ninety da S, 
and th 6 the — T Colo- 


Falte there ie seemingly no mands ofthe corporations greg, 
the labor troubles, all are ble in a general way to this failure on the 
of the legislature. 


Peg Rig Pn E the Colorado City mills, when the governor 
rushed the to that oe i. here was à partial settlement of this 
trouble and the men retu: 

* Numerous De including one in 
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the Sania Moon in Idaho gs, and then the men in the Globe and Grant 
tersin walked ou 


lo Creek dis- 


they be gi howe da nt tee September 1. 
ey ven an no 

“There is t that the demand of of the San Juan miners will be re- 

& general walk out of the men in that district. That the 


fused, resulting in 
one will 3 5 8 to every mine and kindred industry in Colorado there 


eans idleness for thousands of men; loss of millions of dollars to 

the State; anm of e business in Colorado. 
“This demand ee t-hour law dates back a dozen when the 

miners’ and smeltermen's union requested an eight-hour day. tof this 


Crock dott the itr drt "Aspen, and other districts, the smelter 


difficulties. Noma to ae end these differences that 
su 


itim the og now that thi É hi to the ture 
ee secure from legisla’ 
peed relief, the miners —— . 
c W. le ever n 
this or any other State between the unions on one hand ead tho allied 
porations on the other.” 
The document of the mine owners, introduced by Senator Scorr, 
that on account of the machinations and methods of the Western Federa- 
chaotk 7 — long period of — tes 5 1 
c ic ‘or a a Tor oaran 
y, under satisfactory co conditions was no guaranty that he 


1 — A able to "0 so the next. 
The Mine Owners’ Association of the Cri Creek district, on Au 5 — 
a public statement, whic: 


ee strike was called, issu: 
in fact, eversince the settlement of 


ees in the distr, "Wares 1and 


9 — ton. ad — 5 discharging —.— 
a ea m 

It is a well-known fact arg required vigilance on tho of 
the unions of the Western Federation of Miners to maintain the 
conditions which existed to the t 

Some three years ago the mine operators met ina secret caucus in Colorado 
Springs and formulated a plan to merge into 
a foreign syndicate, ask for the appointment of a receiver, then reduce 
wages, call edera] Government for troops them in the 
infamous scheme ting the agreement o 

The pron: strike has been one of the most remarkable that has ever been 


militia. t 9 in an 
Western Federation of Miners, on 
Creek apd counseled the inns 
and advise that nothing 


against you who are striving to procure 
harm 5 position by resorting to violation ¢ of 
Notwithstanding 1 had bere in 8 nearly 
a month without an — omy of 28 yet the r on the 4th of 
tember, itched E. McClelland. 
attorney: 2 of the 2 3 t 
lo Creek district an and make known to fig dis taint their investiga- 
e follow 


had come to a conclusion to advise call- 

mg one ibe 8 missioners arrived at Vietor last night at 9.80 
and were met at the train by a committee from the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion. After a consultation — one hour the commissioners cam 


in conference for about 

two hours. 1 train was engaged and the three 

went over the 8 Sort Line to Colorado Springs leaving at 4.10 this morning.“ 

on men were not ted. 

tement was issued by a unanimous vote of the board of 
munissioners: 

= the board of county commissioners of Teller Coun pete on 


vidual residents of the 


coun’ 

= reported throughout the State that property 
and life 8 certs i Tlie 9 Now, therefore, the board 41 county 
8 


First. Tha the property and individuals are as safo in this county as 
elsewhere in the Sta 
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“Second. That the sheriff of Teller County is ‘ectly able to handle the 
a 7 Bagh gon 


situation here, and has 


been authorized employ all 


any and 
Sepokies HOORAY 10 PEOLE BEANE £9 life, which, in the opinion of the 


3 21 75 . men Aaa no mera wi 
olence than at other es, Tha parties guilty o assa 
be apprehenaed the civil authorities and prosecuted. The State troops 
can in no way aid n apprehending Shane pa? s 

“Fourth. t the citizens of the county are law-abiding and are doing all 


in their power to avoid trouble. 

“Fifth, That the governor of this State, without cause therefor, has sent 
the militia to this county, and by so doing engenders ill „prolongs the 
strike, and does a great to the le Creek mining 

“Sixth. It is the judgment of the of county that 
commission sent by Governor Peabody to this coun’ te the strike 

tion was not sent for an honest butasa cloak to cause the people 


3 than eigh 
“The 


ion sent 
gate the strike situation in Teller County called on meat midnight Thursday. 


the 8d instant. I went to the Nati Hotel, at Cripple 
there at about 12.30 a. m. Friday. Iwas with the commission about two 
commission that I 


and 
But in three hours Ileft the 


the members thereof departed 


for Denver, and I believe there is no occasion for the militia here, as I can 


handle the situation. 


“H, M. ROBERTSON, Sheriff.” 


the afternoon of September 5a mass meeting was held by the citizens 
reso. 


On 
of Victor, after listening to addresses, 


tions were 
ernor: 


„ the threatened decis- 


, invasion of our rights and liberties as 
“We M 


no 
Instead of being a lawless community, as a few high-toned anarchists seem to 
a! 


to Cripple : district is one of the 


| 
quietest and most = ble of its „ 


Two comparatively. of law: o occurred in the 
home camp since the miners’ was I these all fair-minded 
peo; agree are liable to at any time and at any place. 


eRe deprecate the striko tha is now on, and this occasion do not 
to te 


| maintain law and order and 


In the Denver Post of 


protect life z 
September 5 the = owing statement was made: 


“Members of the Cripple Creek District Mine 8 Association 


the troops ordered to the 


Creek district before 


teed the spome of 
Governor Peabody would agree to sign the order, was not willing toorder 
me E A a gree gage KW det ing met ga OE finan- 
cial condition of State. He stated his position cranky, and the mine 
finally agreed to bear the 5 calling out the troops. They 
urse them later. 


owners a 
will ask the State to reimb 


estimate of the 


daily expense made yesterday is said to be far too 


low. During the first ten days the soldiers are entitled to$2 per day. Pa 
that erefore, the average daily expense is e to exceed 
and ma Deaan h as $2,500. ter ten days the daily expense will be re- 
m 5 


to ada 
“ Certificates of indebtedness Will be issued drawing 4 per cent interest. 


TVT fund. and the mine owners will cash 


the restoration of normal conditſons in the district than the mine owners, 
he did not consider it unreasonable for them to pay the i 


of the militia. 
not relish having to Lg Sx freight, believing that 
thin 1 pro 


bat the total cost will be is problematical. It is not likely to be less 
ore than that.” 


The deen the Ay of Crippa Creek ROA K seating on Soptenibie 
and after listening to able addresses in denunciation of the action of the 8 
ernor, the following resolutions were adopted: 

= a detachment of the Colorado State militia have already been 
landed in the Cripple Creek district, with others to follow; and 

“ Whereas, to publicstatements of Adjutant-General Bell, mar- 
e law is present in every incorporated town in Cripple Creek district; 
an 


“ Whereas the test misrepresentation has been employed in the effort 

to have the camp invaded by the soldiery: ver 
“Resolved, By the people of Cripple Creek and the entire Creek dis- 
meeting . September, 


of 
as a further invasion of our rights 
those corralled the governor's advisory com- 
Ta Adere ada its brief sitot tiny tion’ Thursday night, do not 


n ~ anarchists seem to want 
eon adios gp hanay FC 
and most ‘or of any comm e country. 

5 incidents of lawiceeness have occurred hn the 
whole since the strike was declared, but these, all fair-minded men 


”, 
protests of the of the county, the board of county 

ty council of Victor, the citizens in mass m at 
Creek, ion was circula; 


a by, 
zens, which was ted to the for the withdrawal of 
5 . 
for the use of the sol and ata ing Haaren ef Dane age > 
to fulfill his contract. On September 10 two arrests were made without 


Shares werent OF proces law. From this time dates the reign of mili- 
tary rulein 77770. oailed TOFT the TAIRNE 


th P. J. 

is a member of the Western Federation of Miners, was forced to suffer the 
humiliation of being taken from his home and bro 
VFC or dar 5 
opinion as an American citizen. 8 every citizen w 

been in i ? tion 


accord with the brutal e of the Owners’ Associa! 

has been threatened. The judi „Which law and all esta 

have declared shall be free and un invaded by the mili- 
tary power of the State, and ee thn ay e bench has 

protest to submit to the arr decrees formulated by the mine operators 
and enforced by the militia the an executive who has 
subverted the est office in the gift of the of the State to serye the 
corporations in ion of men for no crime save that the: 
were members of the Western Federa: loyal cade me § 


00 

les proclaimed by that organization. 
r Daring the session of the district court: the city of Creek bristled 
with 3 and eyen a Gatling gun was taken from p Goldfield and 
close proximity to the court-house, 55 all approaches. 


eral arose 

the court. The acta Ae taken back to the military “bull 755 
meantime Governor Peabody called into consultation with J 5 

Hayt and Helm, both of whom have paapaa seatson the supreme bench of 


mmitted 
of this country. The Victor Record, a 
Jreek district, champi 


reman: Lan rge 
were “bull ™ by the Cossacks, whose dignity had been wounded 
Ed the truth, They were k inthe “bull pen” fore 
of twenty-four hours before being delivered to the civil authorities on writs 


corpus, 
During the latter part of the month of November mili authorities in 
the Cripple Creek district practically placed the towns of In: nce and 
Altman under martial law. Follo the Vindicator explosion the follow- 
ing-named were arrested an Scone in the “bull 8 
Charles G. W. F. Davis, John Schoolcraft, Gus Johnson, J. B. Ebel. 
Williams, Ed Fleming, H. P. Jones, Sher- 
man Parker, Frank Chase, and Bob Adams. No one was allowed to enter or 


process was suspended. 
The imprisonment of these men took piaco 3 to the proclamation 
issued by the governor 3 law in Teller County. On 
December 4 the following came from the executive chamber of the State: 
x SPECIAL ORDER No. 543. ron 
DECEMBER 
amen D Cripple Creek District v 
mM: cer strict, 
Teller 8 Colo. Camp Goldfield, Victor, Colo.: 

You will proceed with a cavalry escort of fifty men and have Maj. Tom E. 

McClelland accompany you 9 the following proclamation in the 
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city of Victo: Goldfield second, Independ third, Altman fourth, 
CC 


STATE OF COLORADO, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Denver; 
PROCLAMATION, 


t trol sold county of = t 
o control su or 
and other acts of violence; and 8 
State of 5 Me 8 hath nd 
0 rsons, at presen: 0 en an 
there blow up the oF the Vindica tor mine, and thereby wantonly de- 
of grea’ ue; 
ereas at said and apiece two employees of said mine were instantly 
killed by said explosion; an 
Whereas but a few days previous thereto an attempt was made by certain 
Be eee and N er of the Florence and 
Cripple Railroad by the remo of solves and the loosening of rails, 
thereby en: g life and poesy and 
Whereas said destruction o! 


riod of time just passed in said 
— = lives Ae the offenders being a: 
‘or; ani 
Whereas the civil authorities have shown themselves either unable to deal 
with these criminals and to them to punishment or else are unwilling 
to perform their duty by reason of threats and intimidations or through fear 
or seene papers body of lawless and armed men, so that a state of 


the citizens are unable to enjoy the rights 
tion and laws of this Sta and by reason 
are county; and 


life and ‘ein 
Whereas I haye reason to believe that similar outrages may occur at any 
time, and believing the civil authorities of said county of Teller are utterly 
unable, unwilling, making no practical attempt to preserve order and to 
James H. Peabod governor of the State of Colorado, 
a h d declaro the 


in me vest ereby proclaim an 
said county of Teller, in ince of Golorede te Bone ane 


these conditions it appears that 


on 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be af- 
fixed the t seal of the 5 in the city of Denver, the State capital, this 
f „A. D. 


December, A. D 

JAuxs H. PEABODY. 
the governor. Attest: 
JAMES COWIE, Secretary of State. 


SHERMAN M. BELL, 
Brigadier-General, Adjutant-General, State of Colorado. 
By command of James H. Peabody, governor and commander in chief. 


Previous to the issuance of the above proclamation the following 
was sent to the President of the United States: 


ee enti a DENVER, December 1, 1903. 
en 'HEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Presiden} of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

At the t time officers of the State of Colorado, under the guise and 
pretext of enforcing law, have ordered a large number of reputable and self- 
sustaining citizens and residents to leave Telluride, Colo., under penalty of 
being imprisoned or otherwise severely dealt with. Th tizens and resi- 


tu to inyestigate conditions prevailing there and give to these persons 
cag 8 n e 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS, 
By WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, Secretary. 


The section of the Revised Federal Statutes referred to in the telegram 


lbw ig 1 ke fth 5 trial of 

or the of the more 0 ms 
50 charged, and it shall The duty of every Peery or other officer when any 
such Xi uisition is received by him to attend at the place and for the time 
The 3 


> 
in the dispatches in reference to the telegram 
8 to t Roosevelt by the executive board of the Western Fed- 
eration o 


“WASHINGTON, December 2. 


“President Roosevelt to-day received a 8 from the executive board 
of the Western Federation of Miners strong iy urging him to protect the 

hts of the miners who have been ordered to leave the Telluride district in 
Colorado on penalty of im ent. The matter is in the hands of the 
State authorities of Colorado, and it does not appear at this time that the 
Federal Government, through the President, can rly take action on it, 
The Secretary of War, who was consulted by the Colorado authorities, has 
expressed the opinion that the Government can not interfere legally in the 
trouble in the Telluride district at the present juncture. Among officials 
who have considered the subject, it is eved that the rights of the miners 
will be protected fully by the courts.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Haywood was likewise instructed to send the follow- 
ing telegram to the president of the Telluride Miners’ Union: 


ier DENVER, December 1, 1903. 
uy E. 


President Telluride Miners’ Union, Telluride, Colo.: 

Advise all men who were ordered to leave town asa result of alleged va- 
granc to remain in Telluride. The justice of the peace, nor any other 
Bricial of the county or State, can not compel persons to leave any piaca 
where they choose to live. The Constitution and statutes of the 5 — 

ese 
others are subject to punishment in the United 


States concerning ci 


vil rights make it unlawful for officers to den 
rights. Howe, Rutan, and 
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States courts, and the law will be duly invoked. You are assured 
hearty support of the Western 3 of Miners. cee 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
By WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, Secretary. 
The Western Federation of Miners has at all times courted the fullest in- 
vestigation of conditions, as the following telegrams will show: 


DENVER, COLO., December 5, 1903, 


HENRY M. TELLER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of the metalliferous miners of the State of Colorado, will you per- 
sonally request President Roosevelt to immediately investigate ‘conditions in 
the San J and 2 Creek districts, Colorado? 


BOARD WESTERN FEDERATION MINERS, 
By CHARLES H. MOYER, President, 


Hon. 


2 Coro. : 
Hon. T, M. PATTERSO’ ENVER, COLO., December 5, 1903. 


X, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 
In behalf of the metalliferous miners of the State of Colorado, will you 
5 request President Roosevelt to immediately investigate ADDA 
n the San Juan and Cripple Creek districts, Co! ? 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS, 
By CHARLES H. MOYER, President, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 5 
Mr. CHARLES H. Mo On 8 


. M 
dent Western Federation of Miners, Denver, Colo.: 
Yes; will see President early to-morrow and urge him to immediatel: 
sonally investigate as you request. Will wire his x Soy 
T. M. PATTERSON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 1903. 
CHARLES H. Moy 


President Western Federation of Miners, Denver, Colo.: 


Senator TELLER and I called upon the President this mo: presented 
your dispatches, and approved the request. The President stat tunder 
present conditions he neither the power nor the right to take such action 


as you request, 
T. M. PATTERSON. 

While the President declined to investigate conditions at the request of the 
miners, . Gen. John C. Bates, at the instance of the President, came 

examined into the conditions surrounding the Cripple Creek 
and Telluride mining districts. He r to Lieutenant-General Young, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, in part as follows: I find that the disturbances 
at Solty ad Creek and Telluride amounted to insurrection against the State of 
Colorado, in that x — and other business was suspended there by 
reason of intimidatio: reats of violence, and that the civil officers were not 
able to, or did not, — — order.“ 

It is strange that another officer of the United States, Capt. H. M. Burge, 
of the Navy, discovered no insurrection in the district and . ga to 
the striking miners. Itisa well-known fact that while Major-General Bates 
was on his tour of investigation in Colorado he was the of the Mine 
Owners’ Association. — Bates states that the ci 


trod Hon. Judge 
William P. Seeds and the sheriff of Teller 4 — 

William P. Seeds, the district judge of Teller nty, in reply to the state- 
ments published in the press as coming from the governor and attorney-gen- 
eral, reflections upon the civilauthorities, the following signed 
statement to the public: 

5 ity attention novios Paen Carna = certain rey mec of 85 Nees 
an e attorney- general o so generally reported e public 
3 sa een ed to believe those officers to be -4 

y the de 


correctly quoted. 
tion in i 
blic comment as to offi 


are given their liberty on habeas cor- 
d — further instructions. I am de- 


ct. 

“ Again: ‘If these men are giyen their freedom without a trial, radical 
steps will haye to be taken.’ 

; There seems no special reason why these cases should be rushed 
through. It will be impossib 
they are fairness 

“I find also the following language attributed to 


ted misrepresented $ 
exact truth may be known, I give the following verbatim report of the pro- 


gs 
“Mr. Crump. In cases 2445, 2446, 2447, 2448, 2449, and 2450, being six writs of 
habeas corpusissued on behalf of the various petitioners against the military 
officers, Colonel Verdeck and Major McClelland, I have 
filed returns on behalf of all Cases 
ney, Victor Poole, and 


mdents are here in court with the es of those 
respective itioners. The answer in each one of those cases to the writ is 
substan’ y as was made in a prior case here, and which your honor held to 
be insufficient to authorize the military authorities to longer hold the peti- 
tioners. Mr. e ONA sonore for the petitioners and has filed to each one 
of these three returns a demurrer, or perhaps a motion to quash. 

Mr. Hanas. A motion to quash. x 

Mr. Crump. It is also the same motion which your honor sustained on a 


be 

Nr. CRUMP. ee rag eer excepts. 

The COURT. That is, in those three me ne sd is the order; in the case 
of the — 55 petitioners’ names Easterly, Poole, and Mullaney. 


crimes 
ta 


ttorney 
er, gre 
train, and haye been by your honor. Is t 


correc 

The COURT. That is correct. those informations, Mr. Clerk. 

Mr. CRUMP, No 3 being e on the record, I desire to move in 
those three cases that Mr. `s motion be denied and that the mdent 
in these three be „and that an order directing the 
ith GAE tive DAANA EID AOSS TA DA tice theme Ca 

ver es of these e mers upon ca 

Mr. Hanes. We object to that order at this time. Itis no defense toa 
petition for habeas corpus that an information has been placed in the hands 
of the district attorney which might lead to the filing of criminal informa- 
tions, and we will say this, that we will not object or not insist upon the pe- 
titioners being brought in here, but we do insist that the capiases issue and 
they turn them over to the sheriff r to the these petitions 
for habeas corpus. They have ed their willingness to do that. In or- 

_ der to comply with the writ they must actually deliver the custody to legal 

authorities or they must turn them loose to comply with the writ. 

Mr. CRUMP. We are not going to turn them loose, of course. 

Mr. Hancs. The court would have the right to put them under bonds 
at once or command them to the custody of sheriff 
ters should not be passed up until the prisoners are delivered to the sheriff. 
Then we consent to the cases being dismissed. That isin reference to Parker, 
Davis, and Kennison. 

Mr. Crump. There is no necessity for that. This order was made in 


co) 


rison 

esires it the rs in charge 

here. That will be done on the desire of the sheriff. 
The COURT, I will pass the matter for the present and 
officers deliver these pe coe petitioners to the sheriff at the 
County, and upon the sheriff phoning the clerk or informing 
has the ies in custody, the order will be made discharging the 
ents. You understand that, gentlemen, officers? 

“t SOME OFFICERS. We do. N 
The Court. And that these ions on the part of the court becom- 
plied with forthwith on the part of the officers. 

Mr. Crump. During the afternoon? 

“The COURT. All right.“ 

“At no timesince the advent of the military into this district has any - 
oner charged with crime by that authority been or by 
this court under a habeas corpus or oth: and in all cases 
.. pane Haak pi y habeas corpus it has been purely for the 
lack of uns ‘ormation authorizing or even suggesting to the court the com- 
mission of any offense or the violation of any public law on the part of the 
individual detained. In all other cases where either affidavit or information 


el 

to the commission of any offense upon the part of any of the prisoners. 
e prisoners were arrested and committed 

fa gH from this court. AS tp tie State Paeconting Use rushi- 

ing of of these cases, I desire to say that in all cases the bonds are made 
returnable on the first day of the next term of court, which convenes the first 
Tuesday in February . ‘This is true in all these cases without exception, 
and there has not been an intimation on the partof the counsel for the State, 
or the legal representative of the governor, or the defendants, or anyone in 

suggesting a trial prior to that time. 

“It will be seen from this statement of facts that there could be no founda- 
tion for the quoted comments of the State officials unless it be the decision of 
the court in the habeas corpus cases of some weeks since, and my conviction 
and conclusion at that time I must reaffirm and reiterate. 

“WILLIAM P. SEEDS.” 


After martial law was declared by the governor Sheriff Robertson wasin- 
Ws: 


ed, and spoke as fi 

id the civil authorities of the 
district. Never at any time have I hesitated when a warrant was piaced in 
my hands, and I have done ey in my 5 to apprehend who 
haye committed crimes. I did not ask for the militia, and when I was told 
this afternoon that martial law would be di I did not believe it. I 
have known since the strike started that it was the object and intention, if 
it could be brought about by the governor's advisers, to declare law, 
and from present indications they have succeeded.” 

After the governor had ordered the State military to Telluride he declared 
that they were sent there on the conditions that tors, idlers,and trouble 
breeders would be driven from the camp and that he would use the blanket 
warrants to that end. The wholesale arrests of members of the Telluride 
unions followed. Members of the union were and convicted of 
vagrancy and worked upon the streets because they refused to return to 
work in the mines on the terms dictated by the Mine Owners’ Association. 
These men were owners and had visible means of support. The 
union at Telluride maini a splendidly equip: hospital, which was 
erected by the union at a cost of $32,000. The soldiers battered down the 
doors of mil and forcibly compelled the members of the union to 
leave the meeting that was in sessi e men were thrown in jail and next 
day were deported to the adjoining county and warned never to return. 

Approximately seventy-five members of the union were exiled from their 
homes and are still refused admission to the county. Vice-President J. C. 
Williams, of the Western Federation of Miners, a citizen of California, was 
among the deported, and Hon. Eugene Engley, former attorney-general of 


came under 


the State and attorney for the Western Federation of Miners, 
Mine ` Association and was forced to leave the coun 


the ban of the ty. 
A Mrs. Mahoney, who had been employed as a cook at the union ital at 
Telluride, was from the train at Montrose and refused the right to 
return to home at Telluride. Theactions of public officials - 
ministration of Governor Peabody proye that men who are supposed to 
be the “servants of the 1 7 7 5 ve been in league with the corporations 
of the State to shatter and destroy labor. 

it. will demonstrate how Colcrado's 


The following letters, which we su 
place themselves under obligations to serve the interests of 


STATE OF COLORADO, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Denver, May 25, 1903. 
GENTLEMEN: If consistent with your rules please furnish me transportation 
for my son, James C. Peabody, from Denyer to Cheyenne and return, good 


until June 10, and oblige. J H. ae 
Govern 


blic officials 
corporations: 


Yours, very truly, 


Messrs. TELLER & DORSEY, 
‘Attorneys Union Pacific Railroad Company, Denver, Colo. 


or. 


DENVER, COLO., May 12, 1903. 

DEAR SIR: Next attached you will find a request from Sherman M. Bell, 
adjutant-general of the State, for annual transportation over the lines of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. The adjutant-general isina position to be 
of benefit to the railroad company in case of labor troubles or similar oceur- 
rence, and we understand that it is customary for the other railroads in this 
State to furnish with such . 
~ His office is an appointive one, and at the time we sent in berg ed a 
list the present incumbent had not received his appointment. We recom- 
mend the issuance of this transportation, if it seems proper to you. 


Yours, very truly, 
TELLER & Dorsey. 
Hon. W. R. KELLY, General Solicitor, Omaha, Nebr. 


STATE OF COLORADO, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Denver, Colo., May 27, 1908. 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith acknow: receipt of annual 5 No. 
B2501, on lines of the Union Podge Railroad Company in Colorado and 
Nebraska for the ensuing year. 

Kindly accept my thanks for same, and with kind regards, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
SHERMAN M. B 


Adjutant-General State of Colorado. 


Attorneys Union eiie Eaitroad Co 
mpany, 
£07 Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
FE DENVER, COLO., July 10, 1903. 
GENTLEMEN: Will you kindly let me have a round-trip pass, Denver to 
Greeley, for my wife, to be used next Tuesday? I will be much obliged to 
you for the favor. 
Yours, truly, 


Messrs. TELLER & DORSEY. 


STATE OF COLORADO, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Denver, August $1, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN: Finding myself wholly unable to e the pri ex- 
tended through the Southern Pacific pass from Sen Ta 8 1 
have the honor to return to you herewith, and thank you sincerely for 
trouble in the matter, which I may at some future time invoke in my A 


y, yours, 
JAMES H. PEABODY, Governor. 
Messrs. TELLER & DORSEY, X 
Attorneys Union Pacific Railroad Company, City, Boston Building. 


N. C. MILLER, Attorney-General, 


STATE OF COLORADO, SUPREME COURT CHAMBERS, 
Denver, August 29, 1903. 
GENTLEMEN: Please accept thanks for transportation inclosed in your fa- 
vor of to-day. 
Yours, sincerely, 
Messrs. TELLER & Dorsey, City. 


W. H. GABBERT, 


DENVER, COLO., June 13, 1908. 
DEAR SIR: Mr. J. B. Cooke, deputy clerk of the supreme court of this 
State, has uested trip san Aaa Denver to Council Bluffs and re- 
sg noae Chicagoand retarn, good for-sixty 


nex : 

odate Mr. Cooke if it an be done consistently 
with Lone rules under the present condition of affairs. Mr. ke’s tion 
is such that he has frequently been able to and has rendered us valuable serv- 
ices in connection with matters in which the railroad company was interested, 
Ge genre reise with the tax litigation of a year or two ago. 

y „ 5 33 

y. upon receipt of this, and we Obtain the transpo; on an 

half-rate order from Superintendent Deuel. 


Yours, very truly. TELLER & DORSEY. 
Hon. W. R. KELLY, 
General Solicitor, Omaha, Nebr. 


STATE OF COLORADO, SUPREME COURT CHAMBERS, 

Denver, Colo., June 16, 1908. 
My DEAR SIR: I thank you most sincerely for your favor. I asked Mr. 
Rogers to speak to you, because he knew better than anyone else what I had 
done for the railroad attorneys and stand iao A todo whenever I can. I 

hope to be able to prove my appreciation of this favor. 

Yours, very Ys 

C. C. Dorsey, Esq. 


These 5 aided 5 — nar many: 9 whieh, might be somado show 
whic e corporate co on necks of pub- 
officials. We have presented the facts as they have and do exist in Čolo- 
. The ablest constitutional lawyers of the State, Platt, Helm, and Rid- 
dell, have rendered an opinion that martial law can not be lawfully declared 
in this State. The Army and Navy Journal, a authority on mili- 
tary and naval affairs, has the following to say on the Colorado situation: 
‘Assuming the correctness of newspaper reports concerning the recent 


JOHN B. COOKE, 
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clash between the civil authorities and the militia authorities in the ate of 


and maintenance of the troops, the mine 
State the money required for the purpose indi 


cated. 
‘CIVIL PROCEEDINGS SUSPENDED. 


“From the hour of their arrival civil processes were Arrests 
were made withont e e ee ee were cast into 
of law, and the sheriff's request that the prisoners be 

to was denied. Soe an application was made to Judge 
Seeds for a writof habeas corpus in of two miners who had been locked 
military into court 300 

ina 


the matter came up fora hearing, General Chase jarek N, 
roclaimed, 


he employment of martial law is a to the exer- 
cise of the right of self-defanss by an individual, it is it to fix a limit to 
—— the extremity is sufficient to clearly demand ercise, Buta sol- 


ce bei 2. t he did, and it 
was not until thirty years after that Congress provided for its repayment 
with interest. 

“WHEN MARTIAL LAW IS PERMISSIBLE. 


“There has always been a 3 Whether there is any authority for the 
declaration of martial law without the action of Congress, it being held by 
the strict constructionists that the authority to proclaim it belongs strictly to 
the National Legislature. Halleck holds, however, that in a case of public 
danger at once so imminent and grave as to admit of no other remi the 
maxim Ri minal uli e abe lex” 1 the care of a and that 
Sessa wri beas co: e executive an military au- 
thorities of the United States 5 used the pressure of a visible 
public necessity; if an act of indemnity were required it would be the duty 
of Congress to pass it. è 

“PEABODY ABUSED POWERS. 


“A proclamation of martial law is proper and customary, ‘though it is 
not essential when the necessity is imminent.’ A on of the writ of 
habeas us is per £e substan’ a form of such declaration, but the mere 
presence of troops to assist in maintaining order does not justify such a de- 
parture from the ordinary methods of enforcing law. The soldiers are called 
upon to assist the civil authorities and not to defy them and to obstruct the 


exercise of their authority, as these Colorado en seem to have done. 


The governor's action in ordering the troops to the scene of the strike, in spite f 


of the sheriff's denial that any trouble existed, while it did not exceed his 

rs, was a step of questionable wisdom. But that he should 1 
borrow money from the mine owners to maintain the troops whom he 
8 to guard their property wasa serious reflection upon the authorities 
of the State. 

“That virtually placed the troops for the time being in the relation of hired 
men to the mine owners, and morally suspended their function of State mili- 
tary guardians of the public peace. 

“It was a rank perversion of the whole theory and purpose of the National 
Guard, and far more likely to incite disorder revent it. The assump- 
tion that the mere ordering of the National Guard to a given point amounts 
to a proclamation of martial law was a lamentable Hata of ignorance, 

“This affair in Colorado is of importance to the whole country, for it is 

ust such abuses of military authority by ignorant and reckless officers of 

tate organizations that nourish the supe: us dread and prejudice with 
which the unthinking are taught tor d every move looking to the devel- 
opment of our military resources and the maintenance of the national de- 
fenses in the required state of efficiency.” 

The people of this nation for a century and a quarter have celebrated the 
anniversary of that great epoch in American history, and dedicated with 
parade and speech the memorable 4th day of July in commemoration of the 
notes of liberty that rang from the old in the tower of 
5 Š 
benca e yoke o č su 
Rae and hamlet and boasted of 

e Declara: 


ha id ‘tributes to cur OES and made 
tic pen have o our 
this land where ted the 


ression 
mof 


imperialism. Th 
as they trod the decks of ocean steamers moun g 
them nearer and nearer to the land of promise, felt and believed that here in 
a New World, where royal do tion was strangled eath, manhood 
would 5 citizenship would be forever fortressed by the inalien- 
able right of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The great mass, upon whose shoulders rest the stability of this nation, 
have been lulled e Sean Bal they slept, in the belief that human lib- 


erty was safe, a silken was woven, which to-day has ea mighty 
cable which the power of a Hercules or a Samson can not break. On the 
soil of boasted freedom 


tha ert tare the LE lai NONU ot the wemoenery tel 
t recognizes no saye the unbr censes of the mercenary bri- 
nd, The charter of 0 is as lifeless as the dust of the patriots that sleep 
the voiceless tomb, and that document, which called to arms the pioneers 
who consecrated its every word in hey seeped blood, has been torn from 
the hand of the subjugated slaves in the of the Pacific and stamped with 
the brand of sedition and treason. 
The sacred souvenirs of American liberty have beon 8 the pol - 
an *. — 
8 sentenced to death: 


comm: drunk the wine of 
vision for the flecks of foun that ca be soen upon the rising ing 5 
threa to a world 


1 AD ht that “all men are created equal,” 
ofan t century, liberty is a corpse, assassinated by the dagger o; - 


pon the industrial battlefield for a quarter of a century in this nation has 
been heard the d wails of labor's victim. The l of the 
hired corporate murderer and the rifle of the uniformed soldier haye 
their missiles of death into the ranks of labor, and m 

wanton ter. The soil 


ktora tre e ne eee 
of 5 proclaim * be the ae of a doubt that the 


* 
aly pda ies s 
Aci tion that demands the implements of war to protect it is doomed, 
71. has destined to bear brunt of con- 
eee taot by a patriotism that establishes commer- 


Whose y: bask sunlight of a liberty that is a 
uvia of an atmosphere that in the heart the of mur- 
der. Wrong was ne e bullet or the sword. sa’ 
ian who use the club and spear have as high a of jus- 
so-called “civilized society” that slakes its thirst in blood h the 


tice as 
eee cannon. 

FV all the modern machinery of war 
may have a tem ph, and oven dag He in 


but the 

spirit of justice that be as eternal as ty itself 5 

mands until the thundering voice of the ‘hty millions o the pil- 

lars of a system that has mo! and invented the machines o and car- 
The pov: of the world born in eld the 


nage. shall weld together 
meee ain that call cirele the poke, anf the neben db d 
come together in a fraternity whose brotherhood will sweep from the face of 

lanet the last vestige of that tinseled pageantry that marked the era of 


our p 
war, 
WESTERN FEDERATION oF MINERS, 
CHARLES MOYER, President, 
WII. D. HAYWOOD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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SPEECH 


oF 
HON. MARTIN J. WADE, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 23, 1904, 

On the bill (H. R.1056) creating a commission to consider and recommend leg- 
islation for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. WADE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to this ship-subsidy scheme, It 
is true that all that is now asked is the appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate as to the advisability of establishing a system 
of subsidy; but we all know that we are taking the first step ina 
course which will just as surely fasten upon the American peo- 
ple a subsidy burden as it is certain that the sun will rise upon 
the morrow. 

Tam 1 So to this scheme, as I am to every subsidy scheme, 
85 : e 1 = a person or a 5 Een op- 

it as I am opposed to ev roject by whi o man 

* e taw. : 7 5 
Mr. Chairman, what is meant by a ship subsidy? The owner- 

ship and the operation of seagoing vessels for the rtation 
of freight across the ocean is a business conducted by private in- 
dividuals or private corporations, just the same as any other busi- 
ness is conducted; just as the railway business is conducted; just 
as the mercantile or the manufacturing business is conducted; 
justas stock raising or farming is conducted. Behind every busi- 
ness enterprise is the desire and the hopeof gain. No man estab- 
lishes a business in which he ts to lose money. We area 
charitable people, but we find no one who enters upon a business 
enterprise out of love for his fellow-man. 

All through the ages a noble selfishness which inspired men to 
labor and to save has been the Ferrer ies of poe In Srey. 
civilized portion of the world individual men have planned wor 
which they hoped would produce as a result of their efforts the 
means of sustenance for themselves and their families. It was 
thus that the little stores were first established in the hamlet. It 
was thus that the fearless pioneer entered the forest and carved 
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out for himself a home. It was thus that the farmer of the West 
broke up the prairie, and in defiance of storm and privation and 
solitude turned it intoa garden. These pioneers in mercantile 
and agricultural effort met many disappointments and many fail- 
ures. Thousands fell by the wayside, broken in body and spirit, 
borne down by blasted hopes. Thousands entered occupations 
which, under the conditions, would not pay, and disappointment 
came. 

Many a man has put his all into a business enterprise and has 
seen it fade away and leave him as poor as when he started as a 
boy. Many a man has taken his little 8 out upon the prairie 
of Iowa or Dakota and has labored m y against the misfor- 
tunes of rain and drought and grasshoppers, only to be compelled 
in the end to gather his children into the prairie schooner and 
turn his face back to his old home to begin life anew. 

Many a man has taken up life’s work as a laborer in the shop 
or upon the railway and sickness has come and strikes have oc- 
curred and failure has darkened his home. All along life’s high- 
way are strewn the wrecks of business enterprises which would 
not pay. 

A with a proposal that these 
men- the merchant, the farmer, the 57 
the tide of adversity, should receive Government aid? o has 
ever thought of subsidizing any of these common mortals who 
have followed those ordinary activities which, after all, have been 
the source of all stable progress in the world? 

And yet, men prominent in political life—men who are to-day 
saping the sentiments of the people—advocate a system which 

l provide for paying to the shipowners of the country a certain 
amount of money year, so that they can make a profit in 
their business. This is a plain statement of what lies behind the 
measure now before this House. And yet it is not much of a de- 
3 from methods which have been employed for years to 
| build up special interests at the expense of thepeople. The whole 
‘theory of protection is that there is a certain class—to wit, the 
manufacturers—who can not conduct their business with profit 
unless they are protected against the competition which is in- 
herent in the ordinary laws of trade. 

Competition is prevented high tariffs, which enable the 
manufacturer to maintain high prices. The people pay these 
high prices, knowing that if competition were permi by lower 
tariffs the prices of the goods would be lower. Hence the le 
contribute in the price paid for nearly everything a 
part thereof, great or small, to aid the manufacturer to make a 
profit in his business. The only difference between this system 
and a subsidy is that in a subsidy the Government collects the 
money from the people and pays it directly to the favored bene- 
ficiary (the shipowner in this case), while under the protective 
system the people pay directly to the manufacturer their contri- 
bution to his profit in the increased Ene of goods, which price 
could not be maintained without the high tariffs. 

So that 3 are accustomed to bear burdens for the up- 
building of others. They have been liberal, indeed. They have 

consented to live in modest houses, while the men to whom they 
paid tribute have builded palaces. They have been content to 
spend their lives in the quiet of the neighborhood in which they 
were born, while the objects of their generosity have traveled in 
luxuryinforeignlands. They haye seen the little factories, which 
were struggling a few years ago—just as the merchant was then 
struggling, just as the farmer was then struggling—grow into 
giant industries, strong enough to control the markets of the 
0 and still they pay tribute greater in amount than ever 
before. 

The people have been liberal indeed, but I do not believe that 
they are ready to bend their backs to the additional burden con- 
templated by this measure. Ido not believe that they are ever 
going to vote upon themselves a ship subsidy in order to build up 
a new industry which after years of benefits will, like the other 
trusts, turn upon its benefactors and bleed them for high prices, 
while foreigners will be the objects of their favor. 

If the Treasury is so overflowing that we can afford to take 
therefrom for aid of shipbuilders and shipowners, I think we 
should reduce the tariff, and thus reduce the income. 

The truth is that there are many opportunities for spending any 
money which can be spared in matters of great public interest. 
This session of Congress finds itself unable to appropriate a single 
dollar for the improvement of the great Mississippi, the Father 
of Waters, which flows through the heart of the richest agricul- 
tural region in the world. Meetings have been held and repre- 
sentative men have appeared here and have presented the needs 
of the great body of people living in the territory tributary to the 
Mississippi. The fact is that this river to-day ought to bea great 
highway of commerce. It ought to be white with vessels carry- 

ing the products of the farm and the factory out to the sea. The 
Iowa farmer should not be compelled to pay freight upon his 
produce over railway lines to the Atlantic coast. Heshould have 
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= upon the Mississippi ready to receive it and carry it to the 


If this great waterway was improved as it should be, it would 
be worth all the interstate-commerce commissions and railway 
commissions and State legislatures in the country to insure just 
freight rates and just treatment by the railways. The great rail- 
way interests are clearly combining, they are fixing freight and 
passenger service; legislation does not seem to obstruct the move- 
ment. 

Let us have the Mississippi as a competitor and this will com- 
pel fair treatment, which is all the farmer or the business man 
demands. The truth is that a large number of the Members of 
this House know little of this great territory and little of this 
great stream. To a number of the Members of this House 
the expenditure of a dollar for public improvements west of the 
. Mountains is a public calamity, while every dollar put 
in upon the eastern coast is a blessing. 

I protest against this discrimination, and I urge upon this House 
the importance of taking up this project of improvement of the 
sapar A epee at its next session, and I appeal for just treat- 
ment of same. 

Give to the merchant and the farmer and the manufacturer 
lower rates of transportation for their produce instead of con- 
tributing by 3 subsidies to an industry which is fast ir- 
ing pówer which will force these producers to pay exorbitant 
rates for transportation. Let us turn onr attention from special 
interests to measures of general good which will bring 8 
not to one man or one body of men, but to the whole country. 
Let us spend public money for public purposes and ignore the de- 
mands of private interests. Let us e markets for our produce 
by fair treatment of the producers of other nations who are the 
consumers of our products. In this way, and in this jae alone, 
can we have a prosperity which is genuine and which bring 
e 17 the cottage as well as luxury to the homes of the few. 

pplause. 


Is the House of Representatives Decadent? 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. PERKINS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 23, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 7056) creating a commission to create and recommend 
for the development of the American merchant marine, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to avail myself of the general leave to 
ps in order to put in the RECORD a few suggestions as to the 

of which I have the honor to be a member. 

interesting speech of the Member from New York [Mr. 
Cockran] on the decline of the House naturally invites discussion 
as to the position of the House of Representatives and whether it 
is really losing in power and good repute. While we sympathize 
with his eloquence, we may feel some doubts as to the accuracy of 
his positions; a fervid i ination and a forciblediction often lead 
one astray from the prosaic path of plain facts. 

Doubtless in some respects the Senate of the United States ex- 
erts a greater power than the lower House. It always has done 
so and it always will. But it is doubtful if there has been any 
decline in the influence of the House of Representatives. It is 
doubtful whether, in Mr. Cockran’s eloquent phrase, we should 
sing a dirge over its lost one or resign our seats as Members 
in order to obtain what he declares to be the equally important 
position of Presidential elector. We are all prone to think that 
the evils which we lament in the present were unknown in the 
past; that what is wrong in our days was right in the days of our 


grandsires. 

A student of our history will find nothing to make him believe 
that in the relative position of the Senate and the House there is 
any difference between the present and fifty or a hundred years 


ago. 

Then, as now, the prominent figures in our national politics for 
SE SaN vos the Senate; it is still true that many lead- 
ing Mem of the House of Representatives in due time are 
transferred to that body, Probably neither their characters nor 


their abilities 
Suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange, 


by their transfer from the south to the north end of the Capitol. 
That the Senate has certain advantages is manifest to all. 
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These are created by the Constitution, and they can not bechanged, 
though every Representative should gather round Mr. Cookran 
and assert loudly the prerogatives of the House. The right of 
the Senate to confirm nominations and approve treaties is of vast 
political importance. Still more important is the fact that Sena- 
tors are elected for six years. If the House of Representatives 
does not entirely fill the position that should be occupied by the 
et hee branch—a question as to which something can be said on 

th sides—the fatal trouble is not in the rules of the House nor 
the conduct of the House, but in the fact that its Members are 
elected for only two years. 

It would be a more useful body and membership in it would be 
more valuable and more prized if the term were for four years. 
To be sure, there is not as yet any trouble in obtaining gentlemen 
of prominence who are willing to occupy seats in the House of 
Representatives, notwithstanding the depths into which Mr. 
Cockran thinks it has fallen. He „a gentleman of na- 
tional prominence, has been willing and even anxious again to 
become a Member of that degraded and prostrate body. 

But it is a serious misfortune that the term of a Member is for 
only two years, and a further misfortune that the long session be- 
nla ba than a year after a man's election. Members are mortal. 

ey have carps Pass Nap in Washington before they have to give 
their time and attention to obtaining a renomination and a re- 
election. The proximity of an election undoubtedly influences 
their votes. It makes some of them timid where they should be 
bold, and eager to d a question which they ought to face. 
The Senator, who holds his term for six years, is not concerned in 
temporary ebullitions of mistaken public feeling. He has before 
him years in which his conduct on any question can be calmly 
judged, not to speak of the comfortable fact that when his man- 
date expires he seeks its renewal, not from a popular election, but 
from a small body of politicians. 

But this trouble can not be remedied by any change in the rules 
of the House or the conduct of its Members. It was the wisdom 
of the fathers that fixed the term of a Representative at two years. 
If they had to do it over again, they would make the term longer, 
which only shows that the fathers of the Constitution could make 
mistakes as well as everyday Members of a fallen House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Cockran, like many others, goes far astray when he thinks 
that the rules of the House make any difference in its influence 
or its authority. The rules of the House are required because 
the body is so that without them it would be impossible to 
pass the required legislation. 

After all, the primary object of a legislative body is to pass 
laws. To legislate, and not to talk, is the purpose for which it 
was created. The ideal of a great parliamentary body is not at- 
tained when some venerable Senator, surrounded by three or four 
sleeping associates, is making a six days’ speech in order to kill 
a bill. It is idle to suppose that the Representatives of the House 

into a conference committee clothed with any less authority 
use a bill has been passed by it after a debate of four hours 
instead of a rambling discussion of four days or four weeks. 

And what is there, after all, that shows the Senate has usurped 
legislative functions at the expense of the House? It still. does 
business under a system which practically requires unanimous 
consent for the passage of most bills. In this its position is unique 
in the world, but it is not therefore admirable. Everyone knows 
that on the appropriation bills, which form the most important 
branche of legislation, the House committees give to their consid- 
eration vastly more time than the Senators, and that it is the 
House that finally regulates nine-tenths of the items. 

To the most of these a very cursory examination is given on the 
other side. By reason of the lack of rules, by an absurd system, 
miscalled ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy,” any Senator can usually get some 
pet item added. The influence of the Senate is shown almost ex- 
clusively in increasing appropriations. It is not certain that this 
is the exercise of a higher power, or that it excites popularesteem 
and admiration, or that the House of Representatives is in a deca- 
dent condition because its activity is displayed by a reasonable 
restraint upon national expenses instead of by the addition of 
unnecessary items to placate individual Members. 

Mr. Cockran fears that a great national tragedy is foreshad- 
owed because the newspapers devote less space to Congressional 

roceedings than they did formerly. They reported his L 5 
lly, and this may be a sign of returning prestige in the House. 
But it is doubtful if newspaper publicity is the highest object of 
Congressional debate. At all events the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate receive little more attention than those of the House, and so, 
apparently, if speeches are less fully reported than of old, it is 
due to a change in the taste of phen ss readers rather than any 
decline in the influence of the lower House. 

It is 5 a gentleman of Mr. Cock RAx 's 3 
should complain of the wholesome 3 general legis- 
lation can not be added on appropriation 


without authority of existing law. There are no more whole- 
some provisions in all legislation. There is no worse abuse than 
to insert in an Seren bill, that must be passed to supply 
the needs of the Government, general 1 that should be 
considered upon its own merits. Mr. N says that such 
rules show we di ourselves. It is the wise man who dis- 
trusts himself, who restrains his power to do evil, and prays to 
be delivered from temptation. 

It is at the other end of the Capitol that no distrust is felt in 
the wisdom of every member, and it is a moderate estimate that 
this childlike confidence costs the nation $20,000,000 a year. Mr. 
CockRAN does not really believe that the respect in which a par- 
liamentary body is held by the nation is diminished because tis 
impossible for any one of 380 Members to check legislation or to 
insist that his own district shall receive favors in order that an 
appropriation bill may not be talked to death. 

eral Grant did much and talked little, yet was he much es- 
teemed. The House of Representatives disposes of much impor- 
tant legislation with less talk than some other parliamen 
bodies. It is not a proof of decrepitude. There are in this worl 
many legislative bodies and legislative members who talk much 
and accomplish little, 
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SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT ADAMS, JR., 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 23, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 70056) creating a commission to consider and recommend 
je Soaps for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHamuAN: The very conservative bill before the House, on 
what, in my judgment, is the most important economic question 
before our people, deserves the support of every well-wisher of 
our country to remedy the one glaring defect in the economic 
development of our industries, ting to the world the lead- 
ing ition in agriculture and manufacturing products, the 
development of rai systems, ingenuity in invention, enlar 
ment of the public press, and in our institutions of learnin e 
most fully developed system of education for the masses of the 
people, and in a healthy and well-sustained coast navigation, we 
also present the astounding spectacle of the steady decadence of 
our foreign merchant marine. 

When we contemplate that in the fiscal year of 1902 the De- 

rtment of Commerce and Labor reports that of our exports to 

uropean nations to the value of $997,614,762 only 1% per cent 
was carried in American vessels, and 98} per cent was carried 
in the ships of other countries; of our imports, amounting to 
$474,927,159, only $30,000,000 was carried in American ships, or 
3} per cent, and it not been for the existence of the American 
Line, sustained by postal subsidy, the total of our trade with 
Europe carried under the American flag would not have exceeded 
one-sixth of 1 per cent. 

Congress has not been unmindful of deepening our harbors and 
protecting them with fortifications, with the purpose of facili- 
tating our foreign trade, and yet the sad fact remains that our 
shipping has steadily declined. Not for two and a half years has 
a keel been laid in any American shipyard for one steel steamship 
to be built for the purpose of foreign commerce. There has never 
been a period in our history when ocean-ship building was in such 
condition of absolute stagnation. Surely such a state of things is 
1 of De most careful consideration of the representatives 
of the people. 

It has been seer panei Sain ed authorities that $200,000,000 
for freight is paid annually to foreigners and in the same time 
for interest on investments in ships and for labor of foreign work- 
men. It can readily be seen that with our own ships this amount 
of money would be turned into the pockets of our own people. 

That this country believes in the doctrine of protection has 
been fully demonstrated by the votes of the people. In my mind 
subsidizing s ip companies is but another form of protec- 
tion to what ought to be one of the great industries of our Re- 
public; and yet, strange to say, owing to a popular oe 
against this system, spread generally among the people by the lit- 
erature and agents of foreign countries and foreign steamship 
companies, there is great diversity of opinion in our country on 
this subject. 


ills, nor items increased | Even more than this, Mr. Chairman, the very advocates and 


believers in the propriety of Government subsidies to steamship 
lines—great divergence of opinion exists among even these as to 
the proper amounts and the proper application to the different 
classes of vessels to be made by the subconvention. 

Personally I became a conyert to the necessity of Government 
aid to its merchant marine in building up its 1 commerce 
* my observations while representing our country in the Empire 
of Brazil as minister to that country. It was a regrettable fact 
that our trade with that country had greatly fallen off. Secre- 
tary Blaine, with his pan-American scheme to revive our failing 
commerce with our sister republics, instructed me to inq uire into 
the causes, Looking out upon the harbor of Rio Janeiro one 
could observe lines of steamships coming in from all European 
countries flying their respective ensigns, while from the United 
States the lone steamship company—the United States and Bra- 
zilian Steamship Line—with vessels only once a month, were 
struggling to keep alive. 

With a subsidy of $100,000 from the Brazilian Government, it 
received nothing from our own, not even a sufficient freight com- 
pensation for carrying the mails to warrant their acceptance at 
all, hoping that the Government in time would see the necessity 
for giving some aid of that nature. It was demonstrated that 
even during the short time of the existence of this line, established 
by the patriotism of some of our citizens, the trade to Brazil 
in flour, agricultural implements, electrical appliances, locomo- 
tives, and railroad supplies had greatly increased. It had been 
but a few years that our country had had the monopoly of the 
cotton-goods trade, including blue jeans, to that country, but with 
the increased facility by the European steamship lines, with fre- 
quent voyages and good passenger accommodations, our trade 
had been almost entirely lost. manea o carefully as to how 
these steamship lines had been estab. y, and how 
they were made to pay, and I found that 5 of them were aided 
in one form or another by their several governments. So success- 
fully had this system worked that in the course of time additional 
steamers were added, but being on a paying basis no further sub- 
sidy had been asked ‘for from their governments, A 5 1 75 Was 
made to the State Department on these facts, which I add as 
an appendix to these remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, that was fifteen yearsago. The trade of 988 
with Brazil has ‘steadily increased. To-day ours is less than it 
was then, our line of steamers having failed to pay and were 
withdrawn. I present these facts to show what could be accom- 
plished by this proposed commission. I feel confident that with 
a full investigation on their p and with the submission of the 
facts as the resultof their labors submitted to Congress, and with 
the probability of some legislation being suggested by them, that 
the importance of this question will be brought to the attention 
of the Members of Congress and that the differences that exist 
unfortunately among the supporters of the doctrine of subsidiz- 
ing our lines will be reconciled, and that at the next session of 

something will be done to rehabilitate our merchant 
marine. It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that I give my 
hearty oh pid to the proposition for the creation of this commis- 
sion, and that the bill will pass. 


APPENDIX. 
BRAZIL. 
[Report by Minister Adams, of Rio de Janeiro.] 


On receipt of Department's instructions I sent a note to the Toroi office 
here seeking the information requested therein. 3 no Roe fea et, 
25 8 5 made personal effort to obtain it, and am to Nr. 


tly indeb 
Peck, an American citizen engaged in th 1 business here for 
W years. I have the honor to inclose eg statement, fay I receive an 
reply from the 82 office, I will forward it at on: 
toa change in the direction of the mint, I have cine been able to 


answer interrogatory No. 7 as yet. 
Zá tasts ROBERT ADAMS, Jr., Minister. 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Rio de Janeiro, October 9, 1889. 


BRITISH FLAG (EIGHT PEN 


ren tons. No passengers. ight rate, 20 to 


2) Direct line to Brazil from London, Hamburg, and Antwerp.—This sery- 
ice is about equal in all respects to that of the above. mentioned com y: 
The steamers of both lines sometimes go as far as Rio Grande do Sul and 
Porto Alegre. Freight rate, 20 to 30 range per ton. No State aid. 
(3) Royal Mail Steam Packet Com m Southampton to 3 
fortnightly sailings from each en touching 3 ways at Brazilian 


sailing dates oy observed. This company have a and m . 


pert os of fast passe and cargo steamers an empoy the requisite number 
this tredeto T to — efo ortnigh tiy 3 ene 5 voyages when re- 
quired, Passen r accommoda m, 20) to 250 firs st clase, 18 150 second class, and 
to 700 third c space, about 3,500 ions each. The steamers now 


on this route are — ond new, and make very rapid voyages. Freight Tato, 
25 to 40 shillings per ton. The company operates in other directions also. 
9 Tepee M Brasil d River Plate St Ni tion Co (Li 
an ver Plate Steam Navigation Company (Lim- 
ites). —From Liverpool, London, and Antwerp to Brazilian 8 far as 


eee ape to River Plate. ee in . 


Europe, t per month; — vo also direct to 
River P Pie parte wee without cal fils company has a fe has a sere of over 
steamers, porty have, in addi red steam- 
ers. Itisimpossible to give more than a bare 
The steamers 5 here urope are sorely seme 
homewards via United States ports in the absence of cargo in the Plate. er 
5 the direct service to be 

is obtainable, these latter oes. homewards in ballast. 
EE additzen 7e e above service a line su 55 —— esie 
sailings) isrun from Antwerp direct = the ee 5 — ching ae the home- 


ward y This line is intended f. 
to 60 firs 80 to 40 second Ce 1228 and W te 150 third clan Bu But few of the 
other steamers have accommodation, and in these itis limited. ase 


Saran Cananiey of eee from 2,500 to 5,000 tons. The com 
8 5 from Rio de Janeiro 3 5 do Ba rak Hee 

sailings each wa; 0 exce Belgian 
line Fregni "33 to Wahillings per ton. 


5 Fac c Steam Navigation Company—¥rom Liv I to the west coast 
285 ) A akde 9 at t Brasilian and pre E — 
They pips is fortnightly —— nen sailing da 


(6) Doe Savill sittings er pany (14 imited). Hare service from New 
Zealand to London, calling rg Rio. aneiro. These L eee very fine 
be fast. . Fy 19) frat ae 100 seco a 3 
class passengers; cargo, abou mseach. Freig oe shillings 
per ton. Receives State na 8 vo Lim when 
(7) New Zealand Shi; sor on —Monthly service from New 
Zealand to London, touc. Steamers, etc., same as those 
above described. Freight b race. D to 705 Sings. Receives State aid. 
80 aso line o; 51 From Liverpool and Antwerp for west coast of 
uching here once or oftener per month as required. Small 
passenger . Cargo space, 3,000 to 3,500 8 No State aid. 


. FLAG. 


Ha tere ities Dam 


ings roma 


eight 

tor oul ath at Rio de Janeiro on the homeward vo 

5 3 5 Fc 8 800 70 

thirty-five s 145 cargo capacity o ns each, 

modations for 40 to 60 first 80 secon classe and 10) to 200 third-clase pus 
rs. Freight rate, 25 to 30 per ton. No State aid. 

“Hobert Slowman line, Hammonia.—From New York and Baltimore to Bra- 

ar States, ca. here and at 

3 of 2,500 to 8,000 


lings pe T ton. No Baleal 8 


vogs thus 
giving two to four ang igh E D per month 5 — Rio 88 
teamers accommodate 50 second and 200 to 
third-class Every ang 
pany have a ver 
extra 8 
Receives State . this 


8 . 
5 and operate n in other directions also; th 


ITALIAN FLAG. 


Navigazione Generale Italiana Societe Reunita, one e . —This 
company ziana ü from Mediterranean ports in man The sery: 
ice to Brazil and the River Plate iscarried on on by avery largo f fleet, whieh rit 
direct to the Pla Arrivals here from E 99 
as 5 Their fleet consists of about "100 st steamers. accommodate 
50 to 00 ‘first-class, 00 second-class, and 300 to 1.600 third-clase passengerg 
Cargo a reat fey to 3,500 tons ench. Freight rate, 20 to30 shillings per ton. 
* ves 

Company d ay Veloce.—From Mediterranean as far as 8 also di- 

rect to 8 to four per month both — K . Ac- 
commodations for second-class, and torso thee third-class 
passengers. Freight rate, 20 to 30 per ton. No State aid. 
AUSTRIAN FLAG. 


Austro-Hungarian Lloyds.—From ee eee 3 
sailing, fortnightly when hea touching a Teetar pak 
Can accommodate 40 to 100 first-class, 50 second-class, and 100 to Ao third cle 
8 Cargo capacity, 2.500 to 3,500 tons Freight rate, 25 to 35 
pe per tom. sae: company has a large fleet, and puts on steamers as 
ves Sta 


oe Navigation Company. eor a Fiume as far as Santos, 


month] voyages, at Brazilian ports both ways; extra when 

aK o passengers. Cargo capanity. 2,000 to 3, 00 tons each. No State 
FRENCH FLAG. 

Messageries Maritimes.—From Bordeaux to River Plai l sail- 

ings from each end; sailing dates a to te coven to t Brazilian 


sof the 88 ane 
me AINA per ton. Receives State 


Compagnie Chargeurs Réunis.—From Havre as far as 3 fortnight! 
sailings from each end, calling at Brazilian ports both ways; also d irect fo tha 4 
Plate, these 5 calling here on homeward voyage; Sauce 
required; operate also to other segs Can accommodate 50 to 70 first class, 
30 to 40 second-class, and 100 to 200 third-class passengers. Cargo Brac, 
2.000 to 2,500 tons each. Freight rate, 25 to 35 shillings per ton. 


State aid. 

Socié: rts Maritimes.—From Marseille and other Med- 
calling at Brazilian outward and 
company make 
rai say, two to four times per month, and at 
times a greater number; rate to other of the world also. Can 
accommodate 50 to 70 first-class, 4 to 40 second-class, and 700 to 1,500 third-class 
passengers, parece capacity, 2,000 755 en tons euch. Freight rate, 25 and 35 
shillings per ton. Receives State aid 

BRAZILIAN FLAG. 


et wanien Transatlantica Brazilina,—Just organized; will trade from 
north of Europe and Mediterranean ports. Receives State aid. 
Companhia Brazilina de Navigacdo a Vapor.—Three voyages per month as 


1 each. te 10 other 
757 g Freight rate, 30 to 40 


al 


voyages as frequently as 


190 
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5 Very fine and fast steamers; nearly all new. Receives State 
Co ta Nacional de Na cão a Vi — t 
albern ports of „ 


Empire and as far as Mon 
; are constructing a number of new steamers. Re- 


a t number 
Empire. 


8 
ceives State aid. 
In addition to the three lines the 


Government subsidizes 
of smaller coast lines operating from here and other ports of 
AMERICAN FLAG. 


United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company. Vo from New 
York to Santos, calling at ports both ways. N of sailings is 
about fifteen per annum. Fleet, ca 9 2500 

tons ench. Can te sixty to eighty 
passengers. Freight rate, 2 to 35shillings per ton. Receives State aid. 
SUBSIDIES. 

The amount asked for by the minister of agriculture for the year 1890 is 

8,061,240 milreis, divided as follows, per annum: 
Milreis.« 
go 
Pernambucana 140,00 
Companhia ee 120.055 
Companhia 2 583, 200 
Amazon oe Navigation Company 7 9 
panhia Rio „ 88, 
Companhia Itaperuvien 090 
Companhia Lower San Franoisco— 2.22 --..-0<----------- — ray 
—.— de Navegacao dos Rios Araguay, et 125,000 
re 
"American flag, United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Com- e 
— m flag, Companhia Transatlantic... 300,000 


tain; North German Lloyds, German 
Italian. uncertain: Austro- 

geries Maritimes, French, 18,000,000 francs; 
tain;> Société French, uncertain; panhia Transatlantica, 
Brazilian, 300,000 milreis; United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company, 
Brazilian, 190,000 milreis. 


TRAMP STEAMERS, 

In addition to the regular lines mentio: this port is very much fre- 
quented by vast numbers of steamers arriving many ports of the world, 
principally from ; recently quite a number have co! with 

New York and Baltimore. These are ly known 
as “tramps” and all are without exception under the English 

N ere mention that the expenses of go port, 
w. 


cargo in this 
steamers, amounts to 10 shillings upward ton. 
FFT 
av a ce r 0 ms wW „ ə 
— of loading same (for . account) is about 14 — bag, 
this quite apart from charges in United States. 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

The estimate of revenue to be derived from export taxation for 
1890 is fixed at 15,000,000 milreis. 

Sugar is about the only article of export from Brazil that does not pay the 
General Government duty; the phe og still continue —— tho 
AA that of Rio de Janeiro being 4 per cent on 

e custom house valuation. 

IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

7 from Rio de Janeiro to the United States during the crop year 
Ja 1888, to June 30, 1889: Coffee, 2,344,798 R American steamers, 
48 8 n sail craft, 221,444 American steam and 


si, The balance was carried by foreign flags- 2.008.004 bags— 
sho 14.5 cent per American . Coffee is about the only article 
wing per cen ny tem —— flag y 


meni m de Ji 8 
Imports rom United States via Europe are now about 3 per cent. 
The Tobacco Industry and the Trusts. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1904. 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having obtained unanimous consent to print re- 
marks in the RECORD touching the operations of the American 
Tobacco Company, I desire to call the attention of Congress and 
the country to this grinding and oppressive monopoly that has 
brought ruin to . ises and distress to many 
homes in Virginia, while its operations have been more disas- 
trous in other States, perhaps, owing to conditions that I will ex- 
plain further on. 

Three years ago we had in Virginia sixty-eight private firms 
manufacturing tobacco. To-day we have only twenty-four. The 
American Tobacco Company has absorbed the forty-four inde- 
pendent establishments. At this rate how long will it take them 


al milreis equals 54.6 cents. b Are paid by the bounty system, 


~ 


= 


to destroy those that remain? Then with only one buyer in the 
field the farmer will be at the mercy of the American Tobacco 
Company and its agents. 

Iam informed by a colleague in North Carolina that nearly 
every independent factory in his district has been closed, and that 
alarge number of haveceased tocultivatetobacco. Think 
of the loss to workmen who have been raised to do this work and 
are not suited to any other, after spending years in the factory. 
This applies with force to the laborers of all the States where to- 


to | baccoismannfactured. It affects the farmer even more seriously, 
for in many sections tobacco is the only money crop. In North 


Carolina cotton may take its place; not so, however, in Virginia 
and Kentucky. ere factory absorbed hy this gigantic scheme 
to levy tribute upon the citizen lessens the number of buyers on’ 
the market and enables the American Tobacco Company to name 
the price to the farmer. 

An earnest effort was made in the Fifty-seventh Congress to 
checkmate this monopoly by the passage of the Otjen bill. This 
bill proposed to strike at the methods employed by this monopoly 
and prevent the coupon feature and gift-giving scheme by whic 
they overreached the independent manufacturer and deluded the 

ublic. 7 5 large majority of both parties this bill passed the 
ouse of Representatives, but failed to pass the Senate. The 
1 for the failure will doubtless be shown in the next session 
0 8 
The failure of this bill to pass was a complete triumph for the 
American Tobacco Company, and enabled it to e its grind- 
ing policy and objectionable methods with a bold and free d. 

During the session of that comes to a close this day 
the friends of the ind dent manufacturers failed to secure a 
favorable on a bill presented and urged before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by Mr. Tawnry, of Minnesota, hav- 
ing for its object the restraining of this company in its oppressive 
and ontrageous methods. 

It seems to be difficult to arouse the indignation of the repre- 
sentatives of the te to the enormity of the evil of this and 
kindred trusts. e only eleven States are involved, the extent 
of the trade and the income to the Government in the way of 
taxes should warrant such relief as the American Congress can 
surely give if all its powers are firmly and wisely exercised. 

Under the Sherman antitrust law this monopoly should be sup- 
pane Many of the best lawyers in the country think this can 

done. Wheresuch an evil exists the law should find a remedy. 
The American poops in their majesty and power can compel the 
framing of a law that will reach the desired result. In the in- 
terest of the private ente: of the citizens of eleven States 
of this Union we demand that relief be given. 

In the interest of labor and in be of those farmers of the 
United States who raise tobacco and rely upon a fair price to 
maintain themselves and families, we demand that something 
shall be done to relieve them from a heartless and soulless cor- 
poration, whose ess was not exceeded by the robber barons 
of the Rhine, who bow with eastern devotion at the shrine of 
Mammon and pursue these aims with a step as steady as time 
and an appetite as insatiable as the grave. 

When Governor Flower, of New York, published his able de- 
fense of the trusts he had not conceived of the extent to which 
this monopoly has carried its operations, Were he living to-day 
he would most likely, as have many other able men, change his 
views after seeing that time and their own weight had not tended 
to the destruction of these monopolies. 

I recall meeting on the streets of Richmond a thoughtful and 
cultivated gentleman a few days after the publication of Governor 
Flower’s paper. He asked me what I thought of it. I replied: 
The paper is very strong, and proves too much.” What do you 
. ” said 88 N The 8 mons that 2 are 
a good thing for a few Then they m a good thing 
for all pa ls W on not see chat this is long step to- 
ward socialism?” Thoughtful men are taking this view to-day. 
This idea is clearly brought out in the able paper by William L. 


all, of Richmond, that I publish by permission with these re- 
—— Lexpress the hope that this paper will receive the careful 
attention of every Member of the ighth Congress, so that 
when we meet in December we may p calmly and determin- 


edly to consider the best remedies for the destruction of the com- 
mercial brigands who, following the example of their ancient 
prototypes on the Rhine, are plundering at will and without mercy 
their innocent and helpless victims. 

The Virginia sun cured has not yet fallen completely under their 
control, thanks to the skill and energy of a people who have al- 
ways shown that human endurance was equal to any adversity. 

A small area of old Virginia uces this sun-cured tobacco 
which bronght Sir Walter Raleigh his name and fame. 

e method of curing and handling is the same it was two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. The independent manufacturers con- 
trol the sun cured, so far; but no man can tell how soon this giant 


hand will be laid on these as on every other brand, Let me plead 
with my colleagues on both sides, as I have done in other Con- 
gresses for the mother of some of the rich Commonwealths that 
make up the mightiest Government on which the sun shines 
to-day. 


Torty years ago Richmond lay in ashes, her people disconsolate 
and suffering; 37,000 people without capital and many without 
shelter. To-day they number, with the sister city of Manchester, 
fully 100,000, and have over 1 000 manufacturing establishments, 
and great. One after another their 3 tobacco 
manufactories have been falling into the hands of the trust. Hay- 
ing arisen superior to misfortunes that would have crushed a 
ple less heroic, they do not propose to surrender to the Shylocks 
of Fis asd and dere without a struggle worthy of their history 
and ancestry. ask the American Congress to help them as 
well as their State di country by laying its strong arm on this 
giant monopoly that has no pity for the weak and is unscrupulous 
in its methods, 

In October, 1901, the National Tobacco Association met in the 
city of Richmond. Five States were represented. The tobacco 
interest in every phase was I had the honor of ad- 
dressing them, and quote in part from the sy as it touches on 
one question of interest to every tobacco State in the country— | is; 
the attitude of the Regie governments: 


ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL TOBACCO ASSOCIATION. 


Icongratulate you on Er Poem of this association. This isa day of 
tive enterprise. tion meets you in every line. The 


world is fast becoming me nei 5 Isolation 3 of the ene 
No man lives unto himself. onre in a material no less than 1 

our brother's keeper. Whetber the 3 of this p 

temporarily checkmated by avarice and greed or grona aa od off mgr ch 


— Ma you now propose a generous reciprocity shall ob 


g meet as the representatives of the great tobacco manufacturers of 
five of the Commonwealths of this Republic. Your inte t action here 
andat your future meetings meansa t deal, not only for you and the 
immense interests you represent, but for the producers of the article you 


manufacture. 

155 am fully persuaded that you can, with your tho! h knowledge of the 
trade and the means best to be employed to advance its interests and find 
new markets, not only add to your own wealth, but bring great relief to the 
small farmers of the States you represent. Youcan easily reach your imm 
diate eee in Congress. Proper legislation can fis a 
2 agricultural products of this 8 It can 

t can give us new markets where we can sell 
the surplus products of our soil. I can not pursue this line of 
far lest I touch on aoe Seg 5 of cans you here eschew. However, it 
. FFC 
of our iis per ore over 5 open grave a 50) le but a 
few days since poured A their grief. at Buffalo, 5 5. 1601: 

* t we produce d our domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. Theexcess pate relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying fea — our 
sales and production, and 3 make a LF ctl pride for home labor. 

“The period of 5 past. Thi 9 our trade and com- 
of good wil d fri Aly trada lati he prevent. 2 
o! ani eni e relations prevent re 
treaties are igen harmony with the spirit of the times.” 85 

There are points worthy of your * e 7 that you will 


doubtless materially consider throu yon stk so that the 
8 subject can be brought to attention of sour representatives in 

Coy the tariff on the manufactured article cir eg ar not the Engl 
Cuban, and other tobacco-manufacturing countries meet the tthe English, | to 
bacco countries on their own ground? 

The great English manufacturing ä to you sell their 
product in in ‘Australis, Africa, and the islands, and thelr Fa raw material 
ene ee from zom te nited States giving employment to thousands— 

e 
nipase imports about 90,000,000 


uaan of of leaf tobacco a made 
ig oa snd pounds Virginia dar e 


Eng 
£ about 20,000,000 ds Virginia 
5 aba 88006000 pounds lance from Ohio, roesai 


8 000 pounds of Kentucky, 
land puts a tax of 76 cents a pound N the tobacco that 


into 

om trom or any other country, thus realizing abou! 000. 

We are perfectly ‘that France and 5 Geib eee 

All we ask is that our citizens shall have the same to the 

sale of tobacco in countries that their vein this. You 
can see the Fren and Italian citizens town 


5 and 
the products of their native lands. Ihe I 5 


resentative from Ken 8 With great Garren in by Pr House of e 
tives during the 3 8 Sete tae ins hase 
there is anything in rec’ 8 


ee eget ci from Kentucky, introduced a 
pill. (H. R. 1130) that was refi the Committee on Ways and Means. 
That committee made the 2 report (No. 14): 

Tho Committee on Ways and a to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1190) entitled “A bill to secure open and unrestricted markets in foreign coun- 
tries for American tobacco,” beg leave to submit the following rt, and 

recommend the passage of a joint resolution as a substitute for the 

“This is a bill proposing to enact that the President be authorized to make 
such investigations as elicit all the 8 in reference to the restrictions 
pat upon the sale of to in foreign countries under what is 

own as regie contracts’ and otherwise. 

“The t law authorizes the President to make such 


d Richmond, Danville, Petersburg, Fe ni and Farmvill: 
wilt ‘pe es their business. Thousands of homes the broad 


and pleasure to the ep Fer supr 
3 a sree 


her illustrious sons, has ted north, south, Foote 3 west. 
You are here to 989 hens and 1 5 5 — lans that will benefit your 
ver ban, pinataas $a u may make San receive the careful Keni 


tion of 

you 
le, and not leaye them to 

foreign and domestic. 


I now enter the remarks of W. L. Royall, of Richmond, Va., 
that I recommend to the careful consideration of my colleagues 
in Congress: 


R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Co the sub- 


ee pn aa isot 
said by others. 
V 


Rn has no . 


1 boo 5 
as oie pub) no th eh, of themselves scot for 
amount of pm and drink which the necessities of nature 

We see the counterpart of the ant and bee in the le of. JE The 
individual J: 5 knows no whatever of indivi: his inter- 
ests are comm like those of the ant, He lives forthe State, he fgnts for 
the State, he dies for the 2 Sang State is to him everything; he, in his 
own estimation, counts for poun 

The development h evolution of such a nature in man is a striking 
soap 7 — se 3 . 8 


ETG „with 

mselv: 
If the rass e it will lead ee! to the same result. It left 
ined, it will end Anglo-Saxon Christian civilization and will produce 


1 sc oa t upon the trusts th 
re you pre ‘or change, 8 ou put upon the o re- 
0 oe mothe Civilization por ogo Ha have? 


straints that are n gph pogo 
What have so gh a Section with that sug- 
T7 8 


gosts the question, Wha 

twe complain of arenothing infact but ordinary corporations 

rich and powerful, But have we a ht to complain of a corporation imerely 

because it has become very patin ly ey aay that rich men are a natural 

strength depe one * aie itari rich A2 cand 1 8 labor and furnish 

epen n T is they who em an 
ties for ex 75 — x en —— 80 

we have a r 


e last quarter subj 
blic 53 C 


erties — see 2 . 


eee That fs the. basis of the Sherman antitrust law; that is the 
which the trusts have been attacked in the courts. Yet I in- 
e theory is erroneous, VVV 
has so CFF 

the A word here upon 


that common law is op- 

ly. "put is clear that itis sot The case of the m lies 
Eliza’ always cited in support of the tion, 

ereign 2 


turned o t that all of it was under tho ground of onoma in, oe eee 
ou i = would any one sa 
that the common law w have taken this away from him . 
because he had a monopoly of coal? N 


is 8 ee 0 ag law, so that ie n En trusts woro a 2 
tacked as gh helped were attacked for some 

‘ht be in entire the 83 8 our. —.— 

t then is the common law in respect to restraints upon trade? It is that 


those restraints upon trade which are 8 are opona to the com- 
mon lN, but such restraints upon trade as are reasonable, all things bearing 
—. the subject being considered, are in entire harmony with the common 


conced eee 
trade which are not only ee le but — in tha highest d 
the life of trade. Is it to be wondered at, then, ere ig 
to the trusts have ol absolute failures and have onl: 
fusion worse confounded? are not gathered from thistles, and no difficult 
problem — iad yet successfully: with when approached from an erro- 
neous stan 


The difficulty that hedges this sub: F the fact 
that men have felt that under the 8 steam, electricity. 
and the like some curb had to be put upon the joint action of men combined 


8 while at — same time they bese equally felt that competition must 
be left absolutel: yell to Byka the necessary curb upon jointaction and 
col] aden ht poem Hy competition its has been the perplexing subject that has 
occu! 


The true test of whether action is what may be complained of or whether 
. What is the purpose and intention with which the 


action is 
If it be action taken bona fide for the welfare and benefit of the act- 
„it is legitimate action, of which no one hasa right to complain. tif 
it be action taken for a sinister ie to ae another, it is reprehensible 
5 75 even though clothed in 1 of action taken for the welfare of 

e s 

My attention was first directed to the vital character of this distinction by 
the following in Mr. Jevons's book on The State in relation to labo: 
ies “bey po tical economist says, at 129 of that book: 

“What is 5 That confident but often mistaken economist, Mac- 
Cullock, has touched 1 9978 of the matter when he says, in his little trea- 
tise on es (2d ed., p. 90): ‘A criminal act can not be generated by the mere 
multiplication of acts that are perfectly innocent.’ 
3 D Ekaa may be true ae peor nog) it Taa po serene oe Sat 

. To ask for more wages is a ec a a thousan: 

men were to be struck 5 With a wish for higher wages and were 
to go and ask separately there would be no co in the matter; but if 
a number of men meet together and agree jointly to ask for more and then 
ag seen others to do Homino is not a mere multiplication of 3 it 

that plus an agreement and an organized agreement. The difference is 
even greater than this. Theact becomes different in nature by reason of the 
concert and the p implied in that concert. 

“It is, for example, a ectly legal action to walk akng a highway, and 
no = 8 of such acts in the ordinary course of life or business can 
render them 

“Tf so many men happened some 8 through Throckmorton street 

up, there wo 


rig 
goth that they would walk upand down Throckmorton street ona parti 


citizen, and it 
is Mogul Steamship Company v. McGregor (App. Cas., 1891, p. 25). 

The principle adopted in that case was su Nutlalig What M Jevons had 

thut according to natural justice and the elementary 3 ot the law 

tion, may do any 


tary principles of our laws 
ag f 


Wanton disregard of another man’s rights is malice in the eye of the law, 
and there need be no more than a wanton disregard of another man's rights. 
‘When these doctrines were put out by the House of Lords it seemed that we 
had a philosophical and inte: on gee basis upon which the subject of combi- 


nations and trusts could be t with, and if those principles had been left 


im 
character of a transaction. This decision produced consternation and w 
everything back intoconfusion. Fortuately, however, the subject has been 
again before the House of Lords in Quinn v, Leathen (App. Cas., 1901, p. 534), 
ced in that case that Allen v. is misunderstood, 


and that body announ: 7 
so that we may fairly that the doctrines of the Mogul RESAPE R 
e- 


assume t 
case still ail. On the CC 
cided the 8 of The SATIS Te Coal Company v. The South Wales 
Coal Company and Giblan v. The National Union, 24 it is very plain from 
what the judges say in those two cases that in spite of Allen v. Flood they 
understand the 3 of the Mogul Steamship case to be the law. 

I repeat, then, that but for the unfortunate contretemps of Allen v. Flood 
the courts a — have worked through the difficulties of matter without 
the aid of the legislature, but it is too late to look for that now, The legis- 
lator must now act. 

There is a chapter belonging to this head also in this country. 

In March, 1897, I had prepared a pamphlet, which I subsequently pub- 
lished under the style of The Pool and the Trust; Their Side of the Case,” 
in which I undertook to show the relation of evil intent to this subject as I 
have indicated it here, and I contended that if the motive was good the citi- 
zen’s right to make any contract was one of those liberties protected by the 
Constitution of the United States, and that op fests of Congress that sought 
to deprive him of that liberty was repugnant to that instrument. Just asI 

about to place it in the hands of the printer the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association was announced. 
Isaw at once that decision ignored my i prae if it did not negative 
them. Iat once went to W. n and examined the briefs in that case 


mined to publish m hlet in the hi 
in the 8 of ihe cas 5 


decided upon a side But the 


court had had advanced. I quote from page 
565 of 171 United States Reports, Uni States v. Joint Traffic Association. 
The court says: 


Rega the two agreements as alike in their main and material fea- 
tures, we are brought to an examination of the question of the constitution- 
ality of the act, construed as it has been in the trans-Missouri case. It is 


presen 


worthy of remark that this question was never raised or hinted at upon the 
argument of that case, although, if the respondent’s present contention be 


y ted b; 
trusts 


and were not then apparo to those counsel.” 
can say what the effect would have beenif my proposition had been 
perly presented to the court when the trans-Missouri freight case was 
p are it? The whole course of our law might have been different from what 

After the decision, in 1898, of the case last mentioned, the sub fell into 
what may be termed a condition of "innocuous desuetude,” and little more 
was heard of it until the spring of 1904. But in March of that year the Su- 
preme Court decided the Northern Securities case, and as the t ot it we are 
now confronted with what is little short of chaos. It is true that it is practi- 
. to extract from the conflicting opinions of the justices who 
sat in that case any definite principle which we can feel confident is to rule 
all cases in the future. But enough was said and done in it to make the coun- 
try stand aghast and 2 t next?” To what limit will the per- 
nicious doctrine relative £ trad p 
Will not that doctrine, as announced, lead logically to the dissolution df ev 
business combination in the country? I am not criti the court. 
found the act of Congress denouncing every“ combination in restraint of 
trade, whether the restraint was reasonable or unreasonable, and the court 
is not to be blamed if it took Congress at its word and declared that the act 
meant what its terms imported. 

But a fearful blunder has been made by Congress, and unless some modifica- 
tion is made in the language of the Sherman antitrust act an injury may be 
inflicted upon the business of this country that a half a century may not efface. 
It is monstrous to denounce every combination that restrains trade. There 
can be no business conducted by two or more men aenga concert it all of 
their action that restrains trade is to be denounced as illegal. There is no 
business transaction that does not restrain some trade somewher 
sonable restraints upon trade are the very life of trade. A and B. in Lynch- 
burg. 18 into partnership to sell tobacco in New York. A makes Bagree 
that he confine his attention to tobacco and that he will have no trans- 
actions in wheat or corn. This is a restraint upon the wheat and corn trade, 
butitisa most healthy stimulus to the tobacco trade. 

Ihave now reached the point at which I should indicate to the committee 
the theory upon which my bill is framed. It is framed upon the theory sug- 

the decision in the Mogul Steamship case. It 8 to allow 
to me just as rich as they please so that they their riches 
by a proper use of their own resources, but it pro to interpose the entire 

N. of the 5 eee them aaa tae weak 22 and deh nig 

em from crushing out those weak rivals, no open and fair competition, 
but by malevolent or wanton assaults 7 toer weak rivals. This The Gov- 
ernment has the right to do, and if it this it will do all that can right- 
fully be done in the way of restraining the trusts and it will do all that is 
necessary for ending every complaint of the trusts. . 

As I haye already said, what we call trusts are no more than o cor- 
porations grown rich and powerful. But all trusts are not so operated as to 
give ground for complaint. The United States Steel Corporation, the great- 
est and most powerful of trusts, has been so operated that no one has ever 
made the sı t complaint of it. This is an illustration of a trust that may 
be of unmitigated public advan . Upon the other hand, the American 
Tobacco Company has been operatedasa tyrannical, grinding monopoly.‘ Bent 
and determined on every man who does business in competition 


and rea- 


with it, it has crushed out all who got in its way, and the path it has left be- 
hind it is strewn with the wrecks o happy homes and contented industry. 
a trust that, so long as it continues 


The United States Steel Corporation 
to be operated as it has been operated, the public may leave alone. The 
American Tobacco Company is a trust that may well invoke the powers of 


the legislator for its control, 
idea as further, I say that the public has no right to 
comp! of Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Morgan, at the head of their trusts, so 
wag as they confine themselves to fair dealing. They have the right to grow 
as rich as they can grow by fair dealing, and the country is all the bet- 

r off for their accumulation of riches. A country’s rich men are its 

ngth. They furnish the capital necessary to large operations that de- 
velop the country and supply employment for labor. 

But when Mr. kefe and Mr. Morgan use their vast wealth and re- 
sources to crush out their weak rivals by unfair and dishonest competition, 
which is not competition at all, but the use of brute force simply, in the name 
25 competition, then a case has arisen with which the legislator may properly 


eal. 
What herpes in the operation of trusts that we have a right to complain 
of,and that their thousands upon thousands of victims do complain of, is that 
they follow the track of their weak rivals and, under the pretense of com- 
p g with them in the sale of give their goods away or sell them far 
low cost in order to drive their rivals out of business, with the intention of 
taking the whole business when the rival is destroyed. That is the method, 
under one guise or another, by which each bad trust has secured its en 
oly. The American Tobacco Company has pursued those methods openly 
and above aboard, with no attempt at co: ent. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany secured its monopoly by combinations with the railways for rebates in 
ight. (See account of in McClure’s 3 for December, 1908, p. 
127.) But both at bottom are the same thing. th rest upon the principle 
of unfair and dishonest competition. The purpose is to ruin and destroy a 
rival by pretense of selling goods which they do not sell, but give away until 
the rival is destroyed. 

I say that the legislator has no right to interfere with the citizen in the sale 
of his goods so long as he is really and bona fide selling them. He may sell 
them at as low a price and as small a profit as suits him, so long as he is 
ing with them for more than S cost him. He may give them away, if the 
transaction is really and bona fide a gift. He may give them away as an ad- 
vertisement, if the transaction is bona fide an advertisement. He may Have 
bargain counters where old stock is 5 579 of at less than cost, if the trans- 
3 is really a sale of old stock that the merchant wants to get off his 


fraud or imposition. And as the le y property deal with that case, 
I now sa tif Congress will deal with it effectively and suppress and pre- 
vent that sort of unfair and dishonest tice it end the trust evil and 
leave the to make all the profits that it has any right to make. 


The small trader has nothing to fear from the trust if the trust sells its 
goods in competition with his upon the merits of the goods only, and the rea- 
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son why he has to fear is this: A great part of the trust’s stock is 

water, whilst solid gold dollars represent the entire capital of the weak 

trader. The trust must sell goods above the normal to earn dividends upon 

this great volume of water, while the weak trader can sell at the normal and 

make a 3 profit upon his gold dollars. The trust is compelled. 

refore, to crush out its rival or sell at the normal and fail to pay lends 
upon its watered capital. 

THE BILL. 


The bill which I have drawn is intended to suppress and prevent the un- 
fair and dishonest competition in trade that the ts resort to to crush out 
their weak rivals. 

It commences by enacting that unfair and dishonest competition in trade 
in the United States and its Territories shall be unlawful and the same is for- 
bidden, and it declares that givin; 


onest competition in trade may exist in other conditions of fact such 
and other transporta mmis- 


u 


r 
ponnn in trade come r them from any part of the United States and 
for disclosing what might su ject them to criminal prosecution, and the com- 
mission may fine and impriso 


m such parties who to attend with docu- 
ments when summoned. 


There is to be a commission of three members appointed by the President 
and paid $5,000 each ye annum for each State and Territory with a clerk and 
a 8 clerk, if a deputy be necessary. The marshal of each judicial dis- 
trict is to be made executive officer of every commission, and, under penal - 
ties, he must execute all orders. This enables each commission to extend its 
arm into every State and Territory. To prevent the trusts brib these 
commissioners they are removable by the President at pleasure, and their 
removal when the dent stated they were not honest would be a most 
popular act. I really think they should each be paid $10,000, so as to cause 
men to seek the place that could not be bought. 

Upon written cae gear of anyone, verified by oath, that a person or cor- 
poration is engaged unfair and dishonest competition in trade, the com- 
mission for the State or Territory where the act is charged to have been 
committed shall summon the and try the case. If he is convicted, the 
commission shall fine him whatever amount it thinks necessary to make him 
desist from dishonest dealing. The y is given an a to the circuit 
court of appeals, and thence to the Supreme rt of United States if 
that tribunal thinks an appeal should be allowed on a copy of the record 
being presented to it. The commission may fine a comp nt if it thinks 
the complaint was wantonly or maliciously made. 

The commissions are to prepare and print rules of procedure, and wit- 
nesses residing within 100 miles may be summoned. The depositions of 
witnesses living farther away may be taken. The judgment of one commis- 
sion may be reeorded with another co: , and thereby become the 
Judgment of the latter commission, and may be executed by it. 

e Secreta Sha 


ry of the ll keep each commission supplied with 
a fund of $1,000, which is alwaysto be kept — 4 000, to be spent as the com- 
mission ch and each commission must file ch tine Secretary each month 
an account of its expenditures. The co: ns may 8 counsel, ste- 
2882 and accountants. This provision is the ve: eof the act. A 
small dealer can not maintain a contest with the Stan: Oil Company, but 
if the commission can furnish him the best of counsel and the best account- 


ants he willalways be ready to complain, and with such counsel and account- 

ants and the injured to guide them, the fraud will inevitably be 
Every manufacturer must 8 he is lost in a wil- 

Intelllgent counsel and accountants, with a rival to guide, can 

t at what ought to be on that cost sheet. 

is to aad gras the whole power of the United States 


e 2 
derness. 


upon the weak man 
It rests upon the same founda- 
tion that the whole criminal jurisprudence rests upon. 

The recent depression in the securities of the trusts have made sanguine 
men think that natural laws will suffice for the control of nuten But this 


olies release any part of their despo! American 
y, for instance, has marched straight along all through the stock depres- 
on in its and destroying course. Many other trusts are 8 
ora ble, 


intelligent persons, and 
Ihave never heard but one argument against it that I thought worth consid- 
e and that was that the trusts will evade its provisions and make it im- 
le to detect them in their forays upon weak rivals. The answer to this 
already been made in the m that with an intelligent commission 
bent on finding out the truth. a competent lawyer aided by a skilled ac- 
countant, and the rival to guide them, it will be impossible to cover up fraud. 
But suppose some evasions undiscovered? Are we to be deprived of 
the immenee relief that would come from ressing dishonest competition 
s because some might escape us? The on 
a r. 3 oe 8 s A 57 ene enis a 
e, and remarks, “there is no fruit here.” “ es,” says & prying 
companion “there is an apple and there isa pear.” ae that by not to the 
pu e,” said the doctor. 

Iam asked where in the Constitution I would find authority for this act, 
Lreply, in the commerce clause. It is fectly clear that clause would au- 
thorize this act so far as it concerns interstate commerce, and that might 
give us the practical relief necessary. I would pass the ach ROUEN in its 

resent terms, leaving it to be ineffective as to local concerns if the Supreme 

urt should hold that it could not be applied to them. But who wie Sa 

that the court will so hold? Trade, in its nature, is interstate and uni 
A box of tobacco is manufactured in Jersey oey but it is for consumption 
in San Francisco. The farmer who raises whea intends it for that market 
that will give him the . — ce. There isa vast peg yor field in the 
commerce clause of the tion, and no man can say the Supreme Court 
would declare any part of this act unsanctioned by — Pass the there- 


fore, in its present form, let it go into operation, and thereby make the e 
acquainted with its 8 ä They will boots soon — — — 
confer upon Con all the power it may need to enact such a law. 

m of the Supreme Court of the United States, announced 


Since the deci 
XXXVUI——i3 


February 
bold man in 
Con; 
as fo! 


1904, in the case of Montague & Co. v. Lowry; he would be a 
who would undertake to say at what point the authority of 

to control trade and commerce ended. The facts of that case are 
ws: All the manufacturers of tiles live in the East—in Boston, New 
York, ete. The jobbers of tiles in San Francisco entered into a combination 


by which th they would sell to local dealers in tiles who were not 
members of the association at list prices only, and these list prices were 50 
— cent higher to persons not members of this association than to those 

ealers who were members of this association. All the manufacturers in the 
East became nonresident members of the association, and all of the manu- 
facturers in joining it agreed that they would sell tiles in California to mem- 
bers of the association only. The court held that this was an agreement in 
restraint of trade between the States and condemned by the antitrust act of 


mgress. 

A dealer in tiles, of San Francisco, who was not a member of the associa- 
tion, sued those dealers in San Francisco who were members, under the act 
of Congress, for treble damages for cutting him off from his supplies of tiles 
except at this ou us The point was made that the transaction be- 
tween the seller the buyer was one wholly between citizens of San Fran- 
cisco and that Con: therefore could not deal with it. But the court held 
had its inception in the purpose of the outside manfacturers to 
unlawful restraint of trade between the States,and that that 
bed poa remained impressed upon the tiles even in the dealing between the 
confederates of the manufacturers and their local customers. This decision 
will uphold every proposition of the bill. 

I 67 ae Kasi 5 to the 5 at pee following gan 

— ve power by a 5 on to suppress an 
yo unde ir and dishonest competition in trade in the Uni Btates and its 

es.” 

Mr. LAMB has introduced this amendment into the House of Representa- 
tives and it is now before this committee. Report that amendment along 
with the bill, but bs eke the bill just as drawn, whether you repens the 
a or not. the people once get a taste of the bill they do the 


res 
Now, gentlemen, you may differ with me as to whether I have proposed 
the best and most cfhective measure for ting the trusts, but have not 
the slightest doubt that you will agree with me in t ing I have put any. 
finger upon the raw spot. I believe the measure I propose is the most eff: 
ive one, though you may determine that some other measure will be more 
effective. But whatever measure Bip determine on, it will be a measure to 
deal with the evil as I haye defined it; it will proceed along the lines I have 


What President Rooseyelt Has Done For Irrigation, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH M. DIXON, 


OF MONTANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 25, 1904. 


e House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2 providing for the election 
ot a Delegate from the Territory of A to the House of Representatives of 
the United States and defining the qualifications of electorsin said Territory 

Mr. DIXON said: 3 

Mr. CHatrman: During the decade before Theodore Roosevelt 
became President the subject of national irrigation had been 
under discussion, and there was growing throughout the country 
a sentiment in favor of something being done by the National 
Government to bring about the use of the vast areas of vacant 
land in the West. ere was, however, wide diversity of opinion 
as to the methods to be employed. The forces which, workin 
together, might have accomplished great results were dividi 
into aan camps. 

No settlement of this important question was in sight; at most 
it was hoped that Congress might authorize the construction of 
some one important work which could not be profitably under- 
taken by private enterprise, or which, though of great public im- 

rtance, might not be constructed even under State auspices. 
8 agitation and work, it seemed, might possibly result in 
some achievement during the next ten or twelve years. 

Then consider the change. One of the first acts of President 
Roosevelt was to send for the men who had been working for 
national 1 He discussed the conditions with them, and 
told them of his belief in action by the National Government 

And his intention to make irrigation one of the topics of his first 

message to Congress. No President had ever mentioned irriga- 
tion in the United States in a message before. At once affairs 
assumed a far more promisin: 8 the friends of western de- 
velopment took courage, oubled their efforts, and began a 
vigorous campaign of education. The President’s message more 
than met their anticipations and strengthened the hands of all 
of the workers. In short, the President rallied the disorganized 
— and gaye them the definite policy which they followed to 
victory. 

President Roosevelt's first message, sent to Congress December 
8, 1901, sounded the keynote of the Administration on irrigation. 
It not only foreshadowed, it pits | brought about, the successful 


legislation passed by Congress during the succeeding spring 
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months. After 
ervoirs, the Presi 


ros Pig the use of the forests as natural res- 


It is as right for CCF 
the arid nseful 


works for water storage as to make 
— . the rivers and e, of he Air 


2 region by e: works of 
soora 1 storing of aon fonaa 5 nd Ferrea of 
our rivers an enlargement of our ver control, under 
which levees are built on the lower ot ie me streams. 

The Government should construct and 
other public works. 9 their arpa. is to 
the water should be turned freel 


reach, 

The poou settlers on the 3 public domain chose their homes along 
streams from Weber ß 8 
holdings. apaa ole and wà esare practically There remain, however, 
vast areas of land which can be 3 Evatlable for homestead 
— but 2. y ere and main-line impracticable for 

iterprise. tion works should be built by the National 
by them reserved by the 


tion in and 
will enable people in the local communities to 
Loe re eg te needed reforms in the State laws and regulations governing 


duction, while wider home 
ee and ef- 
ndeed, the 


The has already been laid for the inauguration of 
the policy just 3 * would: be —— to by too much, 
for a groat deal will doubtless be learned, both as to what can and what can 
— be safel, 1 the gr fs orts, hopas —— of necessity be 

ter. At th Cirle Meee rpg the Goverment 
parti d make clear, beyond 3 3 doub st. No tion te pursue this 
on lines of the broadest public in o reservoir or canal shoul 
be built to satisfy selfish interests, but only in accordance 


with tho saroe of seldi personal or Joal after long investigation has shown the 


travagance, ani need 
eas helt thats ome tot sonia to ke thoes it itis free from the 
excessive or reckless expenditure of the 5 moneys. 
Whatever the nation does for the extension of irrigation pag mr 8 
nize with and tend to improve the condition of those now li on irriga 
land. Weare not at the point of this 8 two pen 
tn of irrigation works an tal already been expended 8 
tion works an: many million $ acres of arid can reclaimed. ` 
high dogres of enterprise and ab ity has been shown in the work itself, but 
as much can not be said in reference to the laws relating th 
ity and value of the homes created Jar; 
9838 but the ority of these e uncertai 
decisions ordinary suits at law. With a few creditable excep- 
failed to provide for the certain and just division 


many streams have alread, into private ownership, ora control 
alent to ow y passed into p: P, equiv- 


1 
Whos: trols controls the land it renders pro- 


ductive, and the 3 of pe ——— of water a from land can 


not prevail without causing end mof SER ODN: 
ship, which has been „ regions, 
way to amore ned and larger 1 m lio 
in control and of 5 — lies. Laws foun 
conditions — . humid regions, e water is too abundant to 
1 17 75 have no Porky gsi ina country. 

eat States the ri 412 3 

In irrigation should attach to the land and 

coyotes le from, ene wa ts to others than 


unaided development 
tion in the more difficult and 


e are 

while in- 

e present but 
Jer Sa be not simply ee gee the 


vide homes for the la: number of 
the social and — 


largest area of land and pro- 
but to create for tite reece i 
requires 


conditions; and this 


settle- | fited, to be 


am: the water which the Government 


that we not only understand the T 
of the time in the so! problems. A careful 
Abou T 
— abroad. it will probably be necessary for the 
tion to te with the several 8 tates in proportion as these States 
— their tion and administration show themselves fit to receive it. 


Aided and directed by this vigorous and historic message, the 
friends of irrigation held conferences and discussed the measures 
calculated to put these ideas into practical effect. But still there 
were serious troubles and differences. When these differences 
threatened to become irreconcilable and there was danger that 
land speculation under the terms of the law would rob 
the settler of his right, the ident called together some of the 

3 interested. ar his personal infiuence ee, oh pap 
d eliminated the dangerous provisi The 
C . 

The reclamation act sets aside che proceeds of the disposal of 

public lands in thirteen Western States and three Territories for 


homes | national irrigation. The fund thus created is placed at the dis- 


posal of the Secretary of the Interior for surveys, examination, 
ma a e bo returned to th Treasury by tho but the money 
m tima returne e Treasury © persons bene- 
5 in the construction of other works. 
JJJ7J%%ͤ ] ·ð tae ak which. Ganda to paternalism or the 
į | pauperization of the settler. B he is given an op- 
e eee eee eee 5 
W. 
The law is general in its terms and leaves most of ti 


should | the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. The object to be 


attained is the creation of the test possible number of homes 
upon the public domain, allowing each man a sufficient area for 
the oy — of his family, but not permitting speculation or any 
loss to the fund. Every possible safeguard is thrown around the 
work to prevent land or water monopoly and to give a man in 
moderate circumstances who is seeking a home an opportunity to 
support himself and his family. Residence upon the land and 
actual cultivation are 8 nired; Tihe land itself is given away, but 
the water—without which it is 'useless—must be paid forat actual 
cost in ten annual installments. 

When a reclamation project is in view, the public lands which 
are to be reclaimed are at the outset withdrawn from entry, ex- 
cept under the homestead act, in order to prevent tion. 
The lands not needed are eventually restored to the public domain, 
while the reclaimable lands are divided into small tracts of from 
40 to 160 acres, sufficient to support a settler and his family. 

The reclamation law provides for the irrigation of lands 1 pri- 
vate ownership as well as for public lands. In every part of the 
arid West there are lands already taken up by settlers, frequently 


will | in small tracts, and surrounded by publig . 


reclaimed, These tracts in private ownership can not be left as 
desert areas in the midst of prosperous farms. ly the 
law provides that water for not to exceed 160 acres can be sold 
to persons owning land and eens ee papon it. The law itself re- 
quires that it shall be administered as water rights are con- 


cerned, in conformity with State ‘laws, and that vested rights 


acquired under existing laws shall be ted. It does not in- 
porroa in any way with State control and distribution of waters 
already appropriated. 


Upon the passage of the reclamation law a body of en 
was organized at onceto put the law into effect. The Geo pelos 
Survey had been authorized in 1888 to investigate the extent to 
which the arid region might be reclaimed by irrigation, and had 
since that time been carrying on systematic surve oe of the rivers, 
of their drainage areas, and of the irrigable lands, and making 
measurements of the flow of water in the streams. There was 
then already a small corps of hydranlic or irrigation engineers, 
constituting what was 3 us the division of hydrography.“ 
To this small force were added other men skilled in the construc- 


tion or maintenance of systems of tion, and the reclamation 
service was created. For administrative purposes it was attached 
to the Geol Survey 


The President 8 interest in the reclama- 
tion service and its work, and he saw to it that investigations 
were pushed forward energetically during the summer of 1902. 
VV December of that year, he 
saii 


Few subjects eee ee DANS fe 
cent tion of the — . — tion 
* far West. 22 — aided irrgntion 


of the arid regions of 
made. 


Mo taras they are 4 ke n au Ja w, the whatever in Sag ay 
should be ld . tor the home 
his land, and no one else. 
During the succeeding year the President made his western 
trip and devoted much thought and attention to national irriga- 
tion. His speeches from day to day were full of it. Not only 


settler who lives on 
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did he show his deep interest by his , but he also gave 

practical direction and point to the policy to be pursued in the 

por work of building the greatirrigating systems. At Denver 
e ; 


To my mind one of the best pieces of legislation put on the statute books 
of the National Government in recent Phan was the irriga 
policy that 


them. 
has been made in Colorado, Mon 


tana, Wyoming, 
bound to be disa A “i 


ointment 
cient war- 


wW. thus been begun. 
+ + + With the aid of the Government far more can be done in the future 
even than has been done in the The object of the law is to provide 
small irrigated farms to actual settlers—to actual home makers. The land is 
Ema away 3 small tracts under the terms of the homestead nee 
e settlers ying the cost of bringing water to their lands in ten ann 
yments, and lands now in private ownership can be watered in small tracts 
similar payments, but the law forbids the furnishing of water to large 
tracts, and the aim of the Government is rigidly to prevent the acquisition 


urpose of the law was—and that purpose is being absolutely carried 
¢ Satt Pear y tilled. 


ble 


water and the land. 

The Government can not deal with large numbers individually. Wehave 
encouraged the formation of associations of water of cultivators of the 
soil in small tracts. The ultimate ownership and control of the irrigation 
works will pass away from the hands of the Government into the hands of 


those users, those home makers, who through their efforts do the necessary 
business of their associations. The aim of Government is to give locally 
the ultimate control of water distributed and to leave hborhood 

to bo settled locally, and that should be, so far as it is ible. The law 


tects vested rights; it prevents conflict with established laws or institu 
t that the tures of the 2 
erate with the National Government. en the works are constructed 
happy and rous es will 
possible that a man could live. 

t national measure of benefit, and while, as I say, it apnar 
the peop! and of the t yet it 
will ultimately benefit the whole country. For, m 
can never afford to forget for one moment that in 

0 


. part of our Republic is of necessity a t to 
pu 
The local conditions in each of the States he passed h 


were touched upon by the President from time to time, and 
broad general policies were given local application. In his speech 
at Carson City, Nev., he said many things of great value, both to 
the western interior country, of which Nevada is a representa- 
tive, and to the nation at large. 


I want to say one betty hind Beate an ier mat OS Acco aig an 
eae pag ter ance from the Atlantic tothe Pacific, take an interest, but 
which affects 


the people of the States of the Great Plainsand moun- 
tains, and affects no State more than it does Nevada—the question of 
gation. Now. pbs gh toni faba, eee eee on 
0 


f the Rocky Moun States, of the Great tates, because an: 
which tends for the well- of any portion of the Union is therefore for 
the well- warranted in 


of all of it, and it was for that reason that I telt 
a to the tic, 


their duty to help in bringing about a scheme pe tt rent 
F it, and no man 


t 
Government is — eh a all riage ogg but as many East- 
owner e 


estar ts used in the which ed the 
June, the irrigation act of a year Ago. great extent of the vacant 
public lands in the State, the fact that its water supply came chiefly from 
streams in theadjoining State of California, an Len 
ficulties which, for these and other reaso’ vented the 


— but for the whole nation, that the policy wen amat- 
ter o congratulation to Nevada that the Secretary of the Interior. 
ded in his choice wholly by actual conditions on the ground, has been led 
undertake one of the five sets of works which ha: first undertaken 
5 Reno, on the Truckee River, 238 tho 


d 
have already been mad 


will bring the flood waters that now annually go to waste. For Nevada most 
of these waters te in the high — — 2 lying in sight of Beno eee 
gene owns the ie line in California. Some of these mountains have 
uded in the forest reserves, and your interests and interests of the 
in California im; th 


fmbering. 1 ask you topay attention to what I say w. 
structive pore el 8 noone can ae M alen br 
practical conservative 3 words, m W- 
we haye reached a condition in which it must be the ob; 


ect of the nation 
the State to fayor the development of the home er, of the man who 


takes up the land intending to keep it for himself and for his children, so 
that it shall be even of better use to them than to him. 

The tunities for the development of Nevada are very great. Until 
recently Nevada was only thought of as a mineral and stock-raising State. 
Much can be done yet as regards both the mineral exploitation and the rais- 
ing of stock within the State; but now. under the stimulus of irrigation, itis 
probable that ted agriculture will come to the front, and when it does 
the tion increase with a rapidity and permanence never before 
known. The State of Nevada has led the way not only in Leap bens ph 
plea for national aid in irrigation. Dut also in ite willingness to in the 
work. I wish to lay emphasis on the fact that in Nevada the authorities have 
been anxious to help in every way in working out the problem of irrigation, 
and to pay all acknowledgment to them now. 

e recent laws which in 


in 
is eames Sees Ste Wales 
and can not be made a monopoly. public a 


Our a ey ie tion, in fi 
en 

should be in recognition 
wishes to take up a given area of soil and thereon a 
he will rear his as useful citizens of the State. 


at Salt Lake, Utah, which is near the geographical 
the great arid region, President Roosevelt referred to the 
efforts of the pioneers and the wise provisions made by them for 
developing their country. In particular he said: 


which our 


toa large degree to 
of Utah; for what you had done and 
Tag a engaged in framing and 

W. 

Irrigation was on a large scale in this State. The necessi 

of the pioneers here to the deve! — 
lutely unknown before on this continen 
early rs made more evident than in the sed 
vide for small carefull 


with Utah and Utah 

Many of the simpler prob obtaining and a) g water have already 
been solved and so well solved that, as I have said, some of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the Federal act, such as the control of the ting works 
TTT to tho 
1 speculation apart from the land, were based upon 
e experience 


of Utah. 
kag ne midcom TTT 


one State must come under the Government. umg of the t 
tracts which will ultimately so enlarge the cultivated area of Utah, w. 
will ultimately so increase its tion and wealth, are 

intricate complications because of the high de t which irrigation 
has a y reached in that State. Necessarily the Federal officers 


1 rience here in Utah has 
shown that the greatest ts which are accom g most spring directly 
from the sturdy courage, the self-denial, the Enga with iron resolution 
and the suff of the pioneers; for they were the men 
who sought and found a livelihood in what was once a desert, and they must 
be proe in the legitimate fruits of their toil, 

6 of the tasks that the t must do here in Utah is to build res- 
ervoirs for the of the flood waters, to undertake works too tto 
be undertaken by private capital. Great as the task 5 —.— great as its — 
efits will come, the Government must do still more. des the of 
the water there must be protection of the watersheds, and that is wh 
you to help the National Goyernment protectthe watersheds by pro 

he forests upon them. 


lamation is not a fad or a local issue, but one of the test and 

most beneficent undertakings of the Government. Now that the 

work was undertaken there could be no turning back. 

yah ir Etat ptember, 1908, the ‘President eaid, addreesin —— 

, mMm 5 7 e en „ 

chairman of the executive committee: 
Permit me to express through you to the Irrigation Congress my hearty 

congratulations ccom 

congratulations upon what has boen accomplished in tho year taat bas Just 
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ment of irrigation from the national standpoint. None of our internal poli- 


cies will be of more co uence to the futureof the country the next 
few decades than this ma of irrigation. It is of vital co uence to the 
intermountain States and to the en semiarid region, and what is of vital 


zonsequence to one portion of our country is of vital consequence to the 
whole country. 

The congress at Ogden was attended by representatives from 
all parts of the country. It was a meeting so important as to 
draw from the President the following message, in which he de- 
fined keto and showed how the work should and would be 
done. He said: 


of the national irrigation law was one of the great ste 
of the United States but of all mankind. 


not 
twas 


arielen be tells tows oase falske resa tor ariaa Prs: paee 
m ‘or permanence an ety, for they are an 
. for centuries. To emg ting Pali such works a body of engi- 
n 


neers of 


the selection of the projecta: Every reclamation prados selected for con- 

struction must the qualities which commend itas a national under- 
certain to reclaim large tracts of 

ing a dense and vigorous 


ments necessarily await both the advocate of projects and the men 
whose desire for accom ts o wand steady develop- 
ment of these great ertakings. It should be borne in mind that a broad 
survey of all ble projects gives new conception of their relative value, 


must be carefully studied in advance and the whole Plan tested and 
n cautiously and 
8 under this beneficent law we may confidently — sei the largest 
ie 
men and women, who will excha: if 


ah industrions, 
prosperous. self- 
of irrigated agticalsare ‘or the 


nge the products 
7 United States. Such communiti in whatis now the rt, 


3 of mills and factories throughout 
ies, 

aoe take their places among the strongest pillars of our Common- 
wealth. 

Theirrigation development of the arid Westcan not standalone. Forestry 
is the companion and support ofirrigation. Without forestry irrigation must 
fail. Permanent irrigation deve ent and forest destruction can not exist 
together. Never forget that the forest- reserve policy of the National Goy- 
ernment means the use of all the resources of the forest reserves. There is 
little profit in destruction compared with use. The settlement of the great 
arid West by the makers of homes is the central object, both of the irrigation 
and the forest policies of the United States. In forestry as in irrigation the 
immediate private interestof some individuals must occasionally yield to their 
permanent advan „Which is the public good. The benefits of forestry 
ere not only for the future but for the present. 

The forest reserves are for all the people, but first for the people in their 
immediate neighborhood, for whom supplies of wood and water are 1 278 

ities of lite. The wiser and more skillful the ment 

ter, obviously, will their usefulness be 

le. We must never allow our chagrin at temporary defects and 
ties in the management of the forest reserves to blind us to the abso- 
lute necessity of these reserves to the 88 of the West. Support of the 
forest-reserve policy has grown with wonderful rapidity in the West during 
the last few years. It continue to grow till the last vestige of opposition, 
now almost e, has wholly disappeared before a true understanding of 
the object and effect of forest reservation. The ter the support of the 
forest reserves by the > poopie of the West the greater the assurance that the 
national irrigation policy will not fail, for the preservation of the forests is 
vital to the success of this policy. 


In his third message to Congress, sent last December, at a time 
when the reclamation act had been in effect for a year and a half, 
the President commented briefly upon the progress of the work: 


The work of reclamation of the arid lands of the West n 
— ig and satisfactorily under the terms of the law setting aside 
ceeds from the of public lands. The corps of engineers known as the 
ae bee: tho * — 2 a jal 

m thoroug pa 
the civil services rules a body of sictiled, 


and ee nee where such work is 8 


needed, construction has m begun. 
West various 8 vanced toward the drawing 


interstate questions or the . self-supporting communities in 
nd, 
the gainer by the creation of these homes, adding, as they do, to the wealth 
and stability of the country and f ing a home market for the products 
of the East and South. o reclamation law, while perhaps not ideal, ap- 
pers at present to answer the r needs for which it is designed, Fur- 
er r tion is not recommended until the necessities of change are more 
apparen 


This short and simple statement of what President Roosevelt 


has said and done for national irrigation, which is the great new 
hope of the West, shows clearly and conclusively that the recla- 
mation act was passed by his assistance when it could not have 
been passed without it. The new homes which will cover the 
western deserts, the new home markets for eastern manufactures 
which these homes will create, the new prosperity and well- 
being which national ab Sap is bringing to the whole country— 
these sa the direct result of the farsighted action of President 
Roosevelt, } 


No Subsidies, Direct or Indirect, 


SPEECH 


HON. IRA EDGAR RIDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 23, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 7058) creating a commission to consider and recommend 
W for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. RIDER said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: It is my wish and purpose on this occasion to 
make clear my position in regard to the proposed American ship- 
ping commission, and in regard to what is evidently behind that 
proposition—ship subsidy, 

It is in no captious ga that I approach this subject. I am as 
willing as any other Member of the House to do anything that 
is constitutional and equitable to each and all sections of the 
country and classes of the community tending to develop the 
American merchant marine. Iam as willing as any other - 
ber or citizen to incur any reasonable sacrifice for the upbuildin 
of our foreign commerce and carrying trade. In all doub 
details of legislation 3 to that subject I am willing to give 
its promoters the benefit of the doubt. As a rule I am in favor 
of projects for the improvement of the country and its citizens so 
long as those projects are general in their application and consti- 
tutional in their character. I have rie 55 announced on this 
floor that Iam in favor of liberal e for internal 
oe and public works of that sort, and also of a service-pension 

ist 


But the subsidization of some special interest or enterprise by 
contributing to its support by grants of public money taken from 
the Treasury — 15 ae to ee nw and 
grossly inequitable, and I can not approve of any such proposition. 

It may be said that that is not the proposition; thatit is simply 
a proposition to create a commission to investigate and report. 
Yes, it may be said, but the saying will be a mere waste of breath. 
The promoters of the commission are all old subsidy champions 
and promoters. In their report accompanying the bill they argue 
that all other plans except the subsidy plan have been discarded, 
leaving the evident deduction that there is nothing left for the 
commission to report on except the subsidy pian, and making it 
8 cdg seem rather singular that there should be any commission 
at all. 

All things, however, no matter how obscure, are capable of ex- 
planation, The commission is wanted by the friends of subsidy 
simply as a means for tiding over the subsidy enterprise until 
after the next election. It is said—and it looks extremely plausi- 
ble—that they do not care to stir up the subject during this ses- 
sion; least of all do they wish to risk a decisive vote upon it at 
this time and under these critical circumstances. But they are 
quite 90 5 7 5 nay, anxious, to leave the whole matter to a com- 
mission of their own choosing and appointment, which commis- 
sion should brood over the momentous matter long enough to pre- 
pare a rt favorable to subsidy, and after said period of brood- 
ing—probably not excessively protracted in duration—to be free 
to engage in other pursuits for the remainder of the year, mean- 
while not forgetting to draw their modest allowance of $20,000 
for necessary expenses. 

Then, after the campaign had been fought out and the election 
held, and after the people had quieted down again, there would be 
a fine little opportunity to bring in the commission's report and 
say to Congressmen and to the public: See what these wise and 
patriotic men have to show you as the result of their year's ardu- 
ous and unselfish labors. ter thoroughly examining the subject 


on all sides with a microscope they have decided that on the whole 
the best way to build up the merchant marine is by giving large 
subsidies to shipbuilders and shipowners for vessels constructed 
and for miles sailed, and by paying fabulous prices to our steam- 
ship companies for carrying the mails. What profound research! 
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What wisdom! How can we sufficiently thank these self-sacrificing 
and judicial-minded patriots for their exertions in our behalf? 
The least we can do is to adopt their recommendations without 
further delay. Are you ready for the question? Let it be re- 
corded!” 

But, supposing for a moment that the commission’s suggestion 
is sincere, I am opposed to it because it is entirely unnecessary 
and superfinous. The subject is perfectly well understood al- 
ready, not only here, but among the people at large. It is the 
best understood public question before the people to-day. We 
are entirely qualified to vote upon it here and now—just as well 
qualified as we should be after perusing the illuminating report 
of a special commission. Under all the circumstances, the idea 
of farming out this perfectly clear question to a commission for 
the purpose of receiving instruction therefrom as to our duty in 
the premises is not only ridiculous, but amounts almost to an in- 
sult to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the measures of general legislation that have 
been seriously pressed at this session of Congress have been com- 
paratively few in number. Of course there have been the regular 
appropriation bills and the usual collection of private bills. Aside 
from these our attention has been focused on two or three matters 
by the logic of events—such matters, I mean, as the Panama Canal 
treaty, Cuban reciprocity, and the Post-Office Department scan- 
dals. But so-called“ general legislation“ has been almost entirely 
neglected, with one exception. That one exception has to do with 
the subject of ship subsidies. The vitality of this subject, Mr. 

irman, is simply amazing. It has survived a dozen defeats 

and rebuffs, but still it reappears annually. It has more shapes 

than Proteus, and more lives than a Kilkenny cat. So here it is 

- again this year, the same old subsidy, in at least three different 

propositions and nobody knows how many individual bills. It is 

not only behind the commission bill, but lurks in the shadow of 
the bills relating to our commerce with the Philippine Islands, 

Hitherto subsidy has come out into the open, standing on its own 
feet and ing its own true colors, and has fought for its own 
interests fairly and 1 but now it is trying to sneak a 
victory under false colors and false pretenses. 

All these propositions, which are nothing more or less than ship 
i in disguise, should be rejected by an overwhelming 
vote. 

There is no direct subsidy bill before Congress or to be brought 
before Congress at this session. That much is known and agreed 
upon on all sides. But if the pending commission bill should pass 
this House, it would be equivalent to our pledging ourselves to go 
through a formal contest with the subsidy men in the short ses- 
sion of Congress next winter, and I for one am opposed to this. 
I would much rather fight it out in the present session; and we 
who are against subsidization can do our portion of the fighting, 
sag do it effectively, too, by “knocking out” this commission 

This can be done, and will be done, if all Members of the House 
pay proper attention to the matter and give it due study and con- 
sideration, which can not fail to result in showing them that a 
vote for the commission is a vote to advance the interests of sub- 
sidy hunters and that subsidy legislation of all sorts should be 
avoided. If the commission is defeated, that would throw the 
subsidy champions back again into their own intrenchments and 
they would have to begin de novo, and the probability would be 
that nothing more would be done in that direction during the 
Fifty-eighth Congress and that the country would have rest for the 
space of one year at least. 

All opponents of subsidy should by all means unite for the de- 
feat of the bills touching the application of our coastwise 
carrying trade to foreign commerce. 

The Senate has just a bill providing that after a certain 
date all supplies sent abroad by our Government must be carried 
in American bottoms, A sister bill applying our coastwise navi- 
gation laws to our Philippine commerce after a certain date has 
already passed this House. Is it not easy to see, is it not quite 
evident, that both these bills are really subsidy measures for the 
benefit exclusively of a few American shipowners? If we had 
enough American vessels fit to engage in such oceanic transpor- 
tation and enough to handle all our large and rapidly taco, 
American-Philippine commerce to the satisfaction of shippers an 
receivers, that would be a different matter. But we have not 
enough, or anywhere near enough, nor shall we have enough by 
July 1, 1906, or by 1909, probably, for that matter. 

What is the inevitable consequence? The few American car- 
riers will of course put their freight charges up to the highest 
notch that the trade will bear, and in the case of the transporta- 
tion of Government supplies that would be no limitation whatever 
to the exorbitance of their charges. Of course it may be provided 


that the President shall have power to decide when the carrier's 
charge is exorbitant, and in such a case to give the job to an out- 
sider; but who honestly believes that suc 


a provision would 


„Work“ practically? The President has a thousand other thin, 
to attend to, more important than sitting in judgment on an al- 


leged overcharge, like a police court justice. Such adjudication 
he would perforce have to depute to a subordinate and they would 
soon become entirely perfunctory. 

Besides, what would constitute a“ reasonable? charge and by 
what right would it be established as reasonable“ or unrea- 
sonable?” One might sup that if the American carrier 
charged 100 per cent more than a foreign carrier bid that would 
be an unreasonable overcharge, but the Senate by a decisive vote 
refused to sanction that supposition. In other words, so far as 
the Senate is concerned, the American carrier may charge 100 per 
cent more than the foreigner and still may get the job. 

Does not this show conclusively that this bill is in effect a bill 
for granting a subsidy to American shipowners at the expense of 
American taxpayers as represented by the Government? Andithe 
other bill is like unto it. It is a bill for subsidizing American 
shipowners at the expense of American shippers, importers, mer- 
chants, and producers, 

It has been strongly opposed by many of the most respectable 
and influential business interests in the North. They have clearly 
proved that the bill will work a great injury—perhaps a fatal in- 
jury—to the American-Philippine trade in our Eastern States. 
Both bills have been opposed by such authorities as Secretary 
Root and Secretary Taft. But no matter; the bills will help along 
the cause of shipsubsidy. One has already been pushed through. 
They should all be consigned to the limbo of unsuccessful meas- 
ures, there to rest where they belong, alongside the extensive 
collection of deceased subsidy bills. 

The touchstone to apply to this: Will these bills be of advan- 
tage to all sections and all our people alike or will they benefit 
only a few and militate against the many? I commend to the 
careful consideration of the Members of the House the terse 
statement made the other day by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who, in di ing the so-called Philip- 

ine coastwise bill, declared that he approved in general of ef- 
orts to build up American shipping, but he added: 

Tam not in favor of marine 20 Liss ped in that direction and by means the 
effect of which will be—and that be the effect of this bill if it becomes a 
law immediately—to discriminate very largely in favor of certain special in- 
terests and certain ial ports to the absolute destruction of other more 
general interests and the trade of other equally important maritime ports, 

In other words, what the Senator meant—what he said, in fact 
was that the bill would benefit Californian and Washingtonian 
ports and injure Oregonian ports, from which latter ports ship- 
ments across the Pacific are customarily made in foreign bottoms. 
From the Senator's standpoint, and from a broad national stand- 
point, he was undoubtedly right. The benefits flowing from shi 
subsidy would inure to the advantage of a comparativel 3 
special N to a comparatively few „isolated indus- 
trial plants. ey would not inure to the advantage of the com- 
munity at large, as does the rural free-delivery system, or the 
improvement of internal waterways or road ways, or our railway 
system, or our river and lake and coastwise navigation system. 

But it is said: How magnificent it would be if we could carry 
all our foreign commerce, the same as we carry all our coastwise 
and internal commerce, and as we used to do a hundred years 
ago.“ Indeed it would, if the ability so to do were to be gained 
by our shipping people without mulcting the community at large 
for it. In that case, it is contended, we would keep $200,000,000 
or so sanoal e 3 Yes, at . in the pockets of 5 
ping people, and after having extracted a goodly quantity of su 
sidy money from the pockets of the people in the first place. In 
the days when we carried 92 per cent of our foreign commerce, 
one ‘hundred years ago, we did it without giving our shipping 
people any subsidies. We had a system of discriminating duties 
then, which is quite another matter; and certainly, whatever may 
be said for or against discriminating duties, it can not be denied 
that they are constitutional and that they apply equitably to all 
sections and classes of the home community alike. 

But it is said further: ‘‘ Subsidy is for the benefit of the whole 
community alike. It will carry all the exported products of all 
our States to all parts of the world; it will give employment to 
thousands of shipwrights and other workers; it will carry our 
foreign mails under the American flag; it will furnish auxiliary 
cruisers for the Navy; it will develop American sailors, etc.” 
You all know this by heart. You have all heard it before, at 
least once, no doubt. 

When the farmer of Iowa has sold his wheat and got the money 
for it what does he care what becomes of the wheat afterwards? 
What difference does it make to him whether it goes to Minneap- 
olis to be ground up into flour or whether it goes to New York 
for shipment to Europe? And what difference does it make to 
him whether it goes abroad in an American or in a British ship? 
Or, in the case of the actual owner at the time of shipment, what 
does he care what flag a vessel flies? What he wants to know is 
which vessel will carry the shipment the cheapest. 
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Now, the subsidy advocates always insist that one of the 
greatest reasons why subsidies are needed is because it necessarily 
and inevitably costs a good deal more to build, eqnip, and run a 
vessel in America and under the American flag t under any 
foreign flag. In so contending, Mr. Chairman, they give away 
their whole game. If what they say is true, they in effect are 
asking the people to pay out of their own pockets the sum repre- 
senting the difference between the cost of shipbuilding here and 
in Europe, and then to keep on by paying the difference in the 
cost of running our vessels as compared with foreign-built ves- 
sels. In other words, we can have our desired merchant marine 
by paying for it, which might be all well enough if it were to be 
owned by the Government, like our Navy, but the payments in 
this case would go straight into the pockets of a few shipbuilding 
and shipowning combines. 

The next thing in order, Mr. Chairman, might be a bill com- 
pelling all our exports to be sent abroad in American bottoms, no 
matter how heavy the freight charges might be. That would be 
a perfectly logical sequence to the righteous and patriotic bill 
that has just been sent over to this House by the Senate. 

No doubt a subsidy bill would stimulate shipbuilding in this 
eoan to soms extent and give employment to many at nt 
3 oyed or insufficiently employed. So would the subsidiza- 
tion of tea culture stimulate the culture of tea. The funds in the 
National Treasury ought never to be bestowed for the benefit of 
partial or special interests. If the shipbuilding industry in this 
country can not stand on its own legs and win its way by the 
time-honored methods of open business competition, it shows sim- 
ply that for one or another reason our people, who in the earlier 
times used to build so many vessels, have found out that they can 
utilize their money and time to greater advantage in other lines 
of activity and that it is more profitable to them to hire vessels 
carrying trade than to build them for that trade. 
American liners,”’ no doubt 
the Post-Office Department would give them all as much mail as 

ible to carry—and that, too, at exorbitant rates, That has 
been the policy of the De ent in the past—that is the policy 
now. Is it a policy in the interest of economy? Is it a just, 
equitable policy? Isita businesslike policy? Is it a policy favored 
by the people? I think not, Mr. Chairman. I do not believe that 
this sensible, sagacious, hard-headed American people approve of 
building up an American merchant marine by paying our trans- 
Atlantic and Gulf lines three, times as much money for carrying 
the mails as we would have to pay e for doing the 
same service, and in quicker time, too. American people are 
patriotic, but they are not ridiculously so. They are not patriotic 
to the point of making absolute fools of themselves. 

We want additional cruisers, do we? The best way, then, the 
most sensible way, is to build them and add them to the Navy. 
Make-believe cruisers, like the Yale and the Harvard in the 

nish war, are better than nothing, but poor makeshifts for 
real article. That pretext, as an argument for subsidy, will 
not do at all, Mr. Chairman. 

By no method of argument, by no ingenuity in the formation 
of phrases, can the advocates of ship subsidy make it appear to 
be other than what it is—class 1 ation, in the strictest sense 
of the term. As such it is not only unjust and inequitable, 
but also unconstitutional. That is the main objection to the sub- 
sid peost after all, of course. Other Sa e besides that, 
aL des those previously touched upon by me, can very well 
wait until the appearance of some specific subsidy bill. Then 
there will be a proper opportunity for adducing at length the ex- 
perience of other nations with and without shipping subsidies. 

Then it can be shown how well this country prospered in 
the navigation line without subsidies. Then the recent statistics 
as to the growth of our shipping interests and wp thy can be 
traced with edification. At present the emphasis should be laid, 
and is laid, on the advisability of defeating the proposed commis- 
sion bill—this stalking-horse for the subsidy bill of next winter. 

Let it be fully understood that the opponents of subsidy are by 
no means opponents of the rehabilitation of our merchant marine. 
They recognize the fact that there have been and are certain 
natural causes which have cooperated to induce a decline in the 
merchant marine of late years; but, in common with all good 
citizens, they would welcome the regaining of its supremacy if it 
could be accomplished also by natural causes and without injury 
or injustice to any portion of the body politic. A 

It has been said that in case of a war in which Great Britain or 
Germany or Norway might be involved it would at the present 
time and under the present circumstances place the United States 
in an awkward, if not perilous, position, because we should then 
be debarred from the use of the larger number of the freight- 
carrying ocean steamers that we are now in the habit of using for 
our ocean freightage; but this is not true, for the reason that in 
the event of a conflict between these nations their merchant 
marine would promptly enlist under the flags of neutral nations. 


All these things are well understood by the people, who, ast! 
have said already, are more familiar with this whole subject of 
ship subsidy than with probably ves oe public question of 
recent times, unless perhaps the tariff. It has been a leading 
feature of the deliberations of every Congress for twenty-five 
years or more, and the speeches and debates concerning it have 
gone all over the country, from Dan to Beersheba, time and time 
again. During the last few sessions of Congress it has formed 
the subject of more newspaper editorials than any other topic 
that can be mentioned. 

The statement of the majority report that until within the last 
few months there been utter indifference manifested about 
this whole subject in a great section of the United States,” and 
that the people of the Central West are only now ** to 
be interested by this legislation,” is perfectly ridiculous. 0 


western newspapers have been fairly teeming with allusions to the 
mgpa for years acts resa the m 5 55 leading dip and 
rn newspapers. e manager of one of the clippin 

bureaus of the country has stated that during recent sessions of 
Congress the number of e eee ip subsidy handled 
by his establishment has been far larger than the number of clip- 
pings on any other subject whatever. It may be added that four 
out of every five cli will be found to have been emphatically 
unfavorable to the subsidy policy. 

The public, not only through the newspapers, but on the floors 
of the te and House in former s indicated very 
clearly its absolute disapprobation of the shi bsidy policy. 
There has been nod onthe of any State fora reopening 
of the question—no demand for the proposed commission. The 
pi o not want ship subsidy; they do not want a commission. 

y in the world should we insist in forcing upon them either ` 
the one or the other? 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I leave the subject at this time, as I be- 
gan it, with special reference to the question of public duty, I 
have tried to present to my fellow-members of the House what I 
conceive to be our duty in regard to this subsidy matter, as sworn 
and faithful representatives of the people and defenders of the 
Constitution. I believe that the = against this subsidy 
policy and against any like I believe that policy to be un- 
constitutional and wrong. ving, [can not support any meas- 
ures either directly or indirectly pointing toward such a subsidy. 
This, too, notwithstanding I am eartil y in favor of the upbnild- 
ing of the United States merchant marine and the rehabilitation 
of our old maritime supremacy, which I hope to see accomplished 
by means that are constitutional, just, and equitable—the means 


which were so successful in the early days of the Republic; the 
pen of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—discriminating duties in 
avor of American ships, 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 30, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under deration the bill (H. R. 14416) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year en June 30, 


1905, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: On the 28th of this month, the day before yes- 
terday, in general debate upon this bill—at which time, owing to 
the fact of my engagement elsewhere under appointment of the 
House upon a special committee, it was impossible for me to take 
any in the debate—the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] felt called upon to make some remarks with reference 
to certain conditions which he alleged exist in the South, and to 
criticise and lecture that section of the country for certain alleged 
outrages and violations of the law. He undertook to read to the 
Ley 5 5 from that particular section a lecture on the observance 
of the law. 

During that discussion, and during the speech of my friend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, I asked him a question in ref- 
erence to the enforcement of the law in Massachusetts and called 
his attention to a certain case—one which came to my mind 
among others—which might be readily cited or obtained by an 
investigation of those who desire to find out. I found the people 
of usetts have recently shown as much disregard for, and 
been as prone to violate the law, as other po of the country; 
though, in the estimation of some, they may be benighted and not 
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so refined and as well educated as the gentleman may think his 
3 I asked him this question, which will be 
ound on page 3999 of the RECORD: 

J Wank LOMY the SONIA aa E BIA Of information, whether there 


occur Massachusetts recently, a 
pe 95 mob 3 and 3 a man anh een face of the Ab Dew 
of Boston—I think in Marion. 

And the gentleman from Massachusetts—a State whose citizens 
sometimes undertake to te its neighbors’ business, neg- 
lecting to look nearer home for violations of law—said that he did 
not himself know of this incident, but I could give it in my own 


time. 

I did not then have the time, but I have before me an account 
in the ne pers of that incident. I hold in my hand an account 
printed in the New York Herald of the trial of this case, and this 
is some of the testimony given by the man who was then assaulted 


and outraged: 


McDonald, who has iron-gray e, that 
he was 51 years old. He kept a hotel for eight years. He came to Marion a 
year last May, and boarded ai "s since On the evening 
5 the Potter house with Mr. He was 
in the kitchen with Mr. Turner. About 8 o'clock a crowd of men appeared. 

pulled me ou ” he ‘and me to a gravel pit. 

t. 


father is a painter, and I know how to the 
my hands and feet, and put meina cart. Somebody asked a 
rail. One man stuck his fingers in my eyes 
They took me to Hiller's stable and . Two men took the rope with 
which I was tied and itaround my neck. They then threw the rope over 
the limb of a tree ma o nT Tots” 
McDonald's excuse for being in the Potter house was that he was in part- 


with Mrs. Potter keeping boarders. 
During his remarks the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gnam] said: 


I suspect there is a stronger natural toward the negro in the 


ugnance 

North than there is in the South. At the sana time, we do not recognize 
this preposterous talk of social equality” or raping! bene gern 
from the South, rather amuses me, as if there were A 
classes; as if there were such a thing as social and social inferior- 
ity, and as if a man is injuring BE OT Booger not 
injuring himself by associating with another. It seems to me that feel- 
ing is one of the unfortunate growths of W. 

x * * s $ * * 

I confess I'm somewhat at a loss to know what mean by social equal- 
ity, and I don’t believe they know ves. I supposed that in this 
republican form of government all social grades and orders and 4 

or 


had been forever abolished and that there could be no social 
tinctions. 


which I incorporate at his request in my remarks: 


Thad supposed that in 8 form of all social grades 
and orders and precedence been forever abo! and that there could 
be no social classes or distinctions. The social we value, the ele- 
ments which entitle a man to distinction and y „are, I think, 
first, refinement and cultiva of mind body, then a , kindly na- 
ture, then a power of brilliant or int conversation. That is, I think, 
a rare enough combination of qualities to entitle any man or woman who 
possesses them n. 


eyes can affect at all tle to social distinction. * has 
a perfect right to select his own companions acco: to his own w. he 
hao not the right to impose his individual tastes on o aes 
law. That law in democracy must be admitted by all to be merit, and 
While VoL or, È BEY Shaoan Nok Wa woniprigh WAN Hemona E a 5 7 race 
or religion, or occupation, we have no pose our prejudices on 
others or to claim our i tions e Ete SOSIRE CONSO ine oF omen 
If one man is superior to another country it is use he 
has ter refinement and courtesy and for no other reason. It matters 


grea y 

not whether he livesin a palace or a hovel, whether he has the skin of a Cau- 
casian or a Hottentot or a Chinese, if he has developed 

h ity the world over 

to a gentleman's treatment. 
everyone can chose his own friends, but to pretend that you are socially 
superior is to proclaim your ignorance or your insincerity. 


as 
ou are not o 


New England, to ate other people’s affairs— 
passion of intermeddling that has been characteristic of the Puri- 
tan from the day when England vomited him forth to the Conti- 
nent and the Continent in turn spewed him to the shores of the 
New World. 

If my friend the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 3 
had been familiar with the occurrences of his own State, he woul 
have found in the Boston Herald the account of the case I called 
his attention to and which I now insert by permission of the House. 


[From the Boston Herald, August 7, 1902.] 

MOB TARRED AND FEATHERED BOSTON MAN AT MARION—JAMES M’DONALD 
GIVEN RIDE ON A RAIL, THEN THRASHED—THE NATIVES DISLIKED HIS 
ATTENTIONS TO YOUNG GIRLS AND OTHERS. i ` 

New BEDFORD, August 6, 1902. 
The town of Marion was thrown into a fever of excitement to-night over 
the tarring and feathering of James McDonald, who has lived in town for 


ition in the Potter house 


hold, 
should be, and it was also sus- 
had bs Sy Bia peia There 
tion at the attentions which Potter, w. about 40 years of age, 

has shown to several young girls in the village. 
Last Saturday night there was a disturbance at the Potter house so t 
‘The townspeople took matters into thelr 


cDonald. 
him into the woods back of the town, 
pped him of his clothes ve him a coat of tarand feathers. Then 

center of the town to the Mattaporsett 
to him, they turned him 


which was not 


3 them that M 


and fi 
EE 


assailan’ 
of the summer residents who tried to join the party out of curiosity 
were driven away by the angry citizens. 


The following is substantially the evidence given at the trial: 
[From the Boston Herald, August 29, 1902, page 9.] 


James McDonald testified: 

Have lived in Wareham two weeks; before that, eight weeks in Boston. 
Kept the Scituate House eight years. Later kepta house in Scitu- 
ate. 1 went to 
nck soe Got acquainted with Marion sla there? "Ot ag 

n yes. 
F TB.. wis omen ORTO Have 
otter a little over a % 

Got home at 8.20 the 5th of 1 in the . Wednesday, was around 

house all day. Mr. Turner, of Scituate, was in the house, and Pot- 
ter and the little boy. Turner stayed in the kitchen talking, and Mrs. Potter 
Aata Hio ony. fac ing WS EDA T RO TOOR 
33 The one was Bumpus. 
times and on 


. Have known H. Potter three or four months. 
‘s. Thought he was on pleasant terms with his brother and 


began a conversation about 


ingroom. Turner was there. 

A knock came tothe door. Iopenedit. Then masked menrushed 
Ieounted three men in line, and then theoutside door fell down from its 
Istepped back quickas they cametoward me. BT —— a chair and they 
a rocker. ES at iS ae AO ee ERTO VD y were disguised in cloth, 
whiteand red. I Noble Bates. They pulled meoutof the kitchen 
door. They and pulled me around. Istruggleda little. There must 

dozen had hold of me. 


ce 
. y had got me down 
gle much; thought it was no use. After that they walked me around throug. 
oods for four or five minutes. They t tened me all the time. 
When they threw me down they rolled me over and stripped my shirt off. 
Then got had 
small ts; these a’ 
They blindfolded me 8 
neck, and I said, “ Don't choke me," and one said, * the 


they . et eet wagon they disco’ 
a ut me ina v. 

fandkerchief had 8 Isaw Noble Bates t turn the 
open wagon. I recognized this 
ursing and swearing at 


Me. boy. He was doing a deal of 7 
me. He us one of the busy ones. He would give me a daub once in a w 
with his hand. They put me in the tail oi wagon hands a 
fest. There was a man on either side of me. One man said. Look out, the 
fellow sees you!" They put their fingers into my eyes the — 
age up. 

One man was on each side of the wagon, holding m and arm. 
went down to the railway crossing. Isaw the ts, the bandage 
cor down again. They had put another han on my eyes down 
at the waiting room. Finally they told me to get out of the wagon. I 


ds and feet tied!“ Andrewssaid, “Get 
Several went down 


They rode me around there for a tle while, and put me in the and 
took me off down the street. One was Silva; er was Ch tor Briggs. 
They took me down the electric road and bound my eyes again. There was 
a crowd down at the crossing. They took me to a stable. I did not know 
where it was. They Ag a ores out. Noble Bates had charge of the horse; 


he was the driver. was 

I was still in the cart. put the egy dee pe then they drove down 
toward Mattapoisett line. My bandage was fixed again at the stable, and I 
did not recognize who was there. They said the car was co and Bates 
said the horse was afraid, and then they drove in another di n, one say- 
ing, Hold the horse.“ I rec: Ba tes and McLeod as I turned around 

2 P told me to 

. They had another big wagon. and that was full of le: it was 
gme. Finally some one said, “Dump the here.“ Bumpus 
said, “Let'shang him.“ He wanted me to get up off the that was in 
wagon under me. I saw the outline of Gifford down at the station. Ibe- 
lieved it to be Gifford. 
Cross-examined: 


Isold Mrs. Potter an organ. and told her I would take it out in board. I 
paid her some. Ipaid her $25 board. Iam married; have a wife and famil 
ving in Scituate; have not seen them since I left there two years 


know Bumpus had come in the house without knocking. I 8 
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there. Bumpussaid, Pring Bact 


.”’ when they put the rope around 
my neck. I kept my right d upon the rope on my ch when they pulled 
it up. They ho: me up. I held onto the rope when they hoisted me. 
There wasa mark on my neck from it. I showed it to the officers. I did not 
0 who held the rope, 
. Clara Potter testified: 

Have known James McDonald about a year. On the evening of August 6 
J was at home. I heard a noise, and the door came off the hinges. 
out to see what was 45 on. They had McDonald in the corner; a lot of 

“Getarevolver!” I turned back, but di 

revolver. Masked men took me out half way from the house to the woods. 
I saw McDonald. They had him down, and some one holloed, “Take her 
away.” They tore my clothes off of me. Ihadtwoapronson. I took off the 
white one. ey took my underclothing off after they tore my skirt off. 
Then they gaye mea talking to. They 1 my face and put hands over 
my mouth. I thought one of them was Will Potter. One had a dark lan- 
tern. Ididnotknow who it was. The one who held me said. Where is your 
husband? Where are your children?“ I said, ‘My children are at Mr. Me- 
Allister's.“ I said, “You stop this; I haye done no’ that you should act 
80.“ One of them said to the man who held me, “I leave her in your care;” 
and he said, “Don’t you ever say anything about this, or I kill you; I 
will . ou.“ IL said nothing about it until the next week. 

The defendants were ordered held for the grand jury in $1,000 each by 
Judge Washburn. Bail was furnished. 


In the Boston Herald of August 7 there is, in glaring headlines, 
an account of this same outrage, and on August 22 and 29 are 
accounts of the trial of this case in the courts of Massachusetts. 
All of them appear in the Boston Herald with startling display 
headlines that could not fail to attract the attention of anyone 
who might glance at the paper. The district attorney, Asa 
French, said: 

This affair has caused great tion. Southern papers have jeered at 
the Commonwealth. The citizens are aggrieved that an outrage been 
committed. The good name of the State is at stake. 

That case was tried near Boston. Soon thereafter, Mr. Chair- 
man, although the woman was dragged from her own home, her 
clothing torn from her, and every outrage perpetrated m her 
except tar and feathering—the testimony all came out in the trial 
at the court—the citizens of Massachusetts on that jury, not- 
withstanding the positive testimony of the witnesses that the 
men arraigned were the perpetrators of the crime, acquitted 
them, and the citizens of Marion were so gratified at the verdict 
that they carried the uitted defendants and violators of the 
law through the streets in triumph in a carriage drawn by the 
citizens themselyes. 

Mr. THAYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. THAYER. I would like to ask the date of the occurrence 
of the offense that these parties are assumed to have committed. 


It must have been an isolated case to have occurred in Massachu- istration 


setts. 


look in the Boston Herald of August 7, 1902, on page 1, he will 
find an account of the occurrence given in that paper. 

If he will look under the date of August 14, 1002, page1, he will 
find where they were arrested. If he will look at August 15, 1902, 

7, he will find where they were brought before the court 
— bound over. Under the date of August 22, page 8, he will 
find that they were tried and acquitted, as I have stated. The 
names of the defendants were given, and they were bound over in 
the sum of $1,000, and then they were tried and . The 
gentleman can amuse himself by going into the Library of Con- 
gress and getting the Boston Herald of those dates and reading it. 

Mr. THAYER. I should not be amused; I should be morti- 
fied that a thing of that kind took place in the Old Bay State. 
But the gentleman has not stated what the party did that caused 
him to be treated in this way. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The woman who kept a boarding house was 
dragged from her place, and this man was tarred and feathered 
because he was a boarder there. The neighbors disliked his at- 
tention to young girls and others” is the headline in the Boston 
Herald. 

I have here a clipping from the New York Herald, showing that 
it was published all over the country, and the district attorney 
on that trial says: 

rn have jeered at the Commonwealth. The citizens are ag- 
grieved 8 — ila committed. The good name of the State 
a ©. 

Mr. PAYNE. Were the perpetrators of the outrage punished? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; they were tried, and although the tes- 
timony of disinterested witnesses showed conclusively that they 
were the guilty parties, they were acquitted by the jury, and 
they were ded through that ; Jis i 

Mr. PAYNE. Does not the gentleman think it is a step in the 
right direction that they tried to convict them? 

. BARTLETT. Ido. Istand here and say that, as far as I 
am concerned, so far as the people I represent are concerned, so 
far as the ise 55 of the South are concerned, they stand for the 
enforcement of law and order in all cases and at all times. 


Mr. PAYNE. I am with the gentleman on that. I am in favor 
of the enforcement of law against the rioters in all cases. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I will give the date. If the gentleman will | Hat Pick 


Mr. BARTLETT, So am I. There are certain cases that rouse 
the le beyond all control, and they always have since the 
foundation of the world. When a man invades and outrages the 
sacredness of virtue and the sacredness of a man’s home, his life 
is demanded to be yielded up in order to protect the home, the 
foundation of government, 

That is so in New York or Massachusetts or everywhere else; 
and it ought to beso, No law, no criticism, no power of man 
has yet been available, nor will it be, to bind the passions of an 
indignant and outraged community when its women are mads the 
victims of the lust of brutes. 

This is true, as I could demonstrate by innumerable instances 
that have occurred in the recent past, accounts of which I hold 
in my hand, which would fill many , and they embrace 
nearly every State in the Union; but I will not inflict their publi- 
cation on the House or the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may be por- 
mitted to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, as against the charge of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] in reference to the 
crime of lynching in the South, I desire to put in the RECORD a 
statement from Mr. J. L. Cutler, a graduate of Yale, who has been 
mkaing a study of this particular 5 50 and who presents his 
views upon it. That statement proves that lynching has gradually 
decreased in the South, and that 85 per cent of whites and 16 
per cent of blacks were lynched for crimes against women, and 
that, contrary to the general belief, the majority of the lynchings 
for that aggravated cause were not in the South. 

The following is taken from an editorial of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution: 

SOME LYNCHING STATISTICS. 
Mr. J. Elbert a a Yale graduato with a bent for sociology, has been 


making a study erican lynching habit and is pr to 
poom some authoritative conclusions from the unprejudiced viewpoint of 
es 


Mr. Cutler bas long been laboriously Kiem g aed statistics cov: a period 
of twenty years, brought down to sag at Abe „ He finds that there were 
3,253 recorded | in that time, less half of which occurred in the 
Southern States. Of t la number of 2 executions, 1,872 were 

ite V Soe is t the 
W. can no race udice is & 
for the criminal class of the eh is largely 
ty isa considerable factor in the judicial admin- 
of nearly every State of the Union. 
cent of negro 9 outside the Southern States, 
y in Indiana, Ohio, and is. In further refutation of the notion 
black men are lynched because of their race, it is interesting, if shock- 
to learn that 105 women were among the lynched, and nearly allof them 
in the West and North. 

Mr. Cutler finds that N in the South have tly decreased within 

the past ten ; that 35 per cent of the whites and 16 centof the blacks 
for crimes women, and tha contrary to the eneral 
belief, the —— of I; for that va cause were not in the 
South, t section and the half elsewhere, 


In contradiction of the assertions of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT], I will insert the speech of Bishop W. M. 
Brown, of Arkansas, a Republican, a northern man if Baten: a 
graduate of Harvard, delivered in the city of Boston before an 
assembly of ministers. The extracts from the address of Bishop 
Brown were published in the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, whose editor 
I personally know, and for whose accuracy and reliability I can 
vouch, I incorporate the editorial which embraces the address: 


A NORTHERN BISHOP IN THE SOUTH, 


It has often been said, and with truth, that in the days of slavery northern 
men made harder taskmasters than southern. It has often been said, and 
with truth, that the northern men who settle in the South in these later 
times develop a stronger antagonism and show less patience toward the ne- 
groes than southern white men. Confirmation, if 5 needed. may be 
round in an address delivered last Monday by Bishop William M. Brown, of 
Arkansas, in the diocesan house of the Ep Church at Boston, Mass. 

Bi Brown is a northern man and a Republican. He did not come 
South until 1898, and yet at the time and place mentioned he surprised his 
hearers by defendin packing as the only means of checking the nameless 
crime and. delivered Limes lf of one of the most srep denunciations of the 
negro race ever uttered in public or in private. “lama northern man,” he 
pata, and lost my father in the cause of freedom. I was never south of the 
Ohio River previous to 1898, when I went to Arkansas as bishop coadjutor. 
Iam a Republican, have never voted the Democratic ticket and probably 
never But I do not vote the Republican ticket in the South and for the 
present I shall not vote at all.” 

Why a northern bishop resident in the South should take such a position 
will be made sufficiently plain by the quotations which are to follow, taken 
from the report of the Herald of February 16. Bishop Brown sors 
for example: The negro can never be qualified as a race to take a help 
part in the affairs of our Government. The giving of the suffrage to the 
negro was a great wrong to the wait people of the South, and even a greater 


wrong to the southern negro himself. 
“It can be afflrmed without fear of contradiction that nine out of ten north- 
ern men or women who have lived in one of the black belts of the South have 
perience. The tenth person, who thinks no ke was ein 
to the negro, bas in the majority of cases a political 


Brown’sutterances throw no new 
important on account of their source. For 


Quite a 


ht on the subject, but they are 
reason we give more space 
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2 extracts from his address than would otherwise appear to be desirable. 

e SAYS: 

The Southern negro, though increasing in numbers so rapidly, is not im- 
roving morally and intellectually. On the Presi | he has unquestionably 

Nane ed in these respects since emancipation. 0 ical n in the 

black belts of the South to-day is morally and inte y inferior to the 

negro of antebellum days, * * * 

Knowing the fatal tendency of African blood to physical and mental deg- 
radation, the southern branch of our race has COROIN]. guarded against 
the induction of it into its veins. 

“Jt is true that many mulatto children bear witness to the shameful mix- 
ture of Anglo-Saxon and African blood, but they areall born of n women 
who have prostituted themselyes to impure white men. The white women 
of the South are pure. They area high-minded, proud, spotless race of hero- 
ines. If they were not, the Anglo-Saxon people of America would rapidly 
pe tena into a low-grade mongrel breed, and that would be the end of 
civilization and the beginning of bar i 

“Tt has been said that the negro is totally lacking in the three cardinal es- 
sentials of truthfulness, honesty, and social purity. It seems to me that some 
colored people with whom I come in contact have just as morals as the 
average white man or woman. Nevertheless, I am bo to say that those 
who impress me thus favorably are comparatively few, indeed. 

“Speaking generally, the temporal and moral condition of the southern 
negro is almost incredibl deplorable. I have slowly reached the conclusion 
that the negro race asa whole is almost hopelessly degraded. Iam convinced 
that no one who has not been in the black belts of the South can have any 
real conception of the 11 hogan intellectual, and spiritual state of this most 
unfortunate people. It is positively indescribable. There is no tongue elo- 
quent enough to so picture it that northern 5 can have any conception 
= its — 8 We talk of 83 ica, but ny colette Pod it 4 

mpossi or me magine anything than w W. 
alter 8 223500 hole is in t 

“There can no any q on negro race as a w respec 
to natural endowments very much inferior to the Caucasian race. It is said 
by authorities that there never was a full-blooded negro who was a states- 
man. Anthropologists claim the negro race is at least ten thousand 
years old. And yet it has never advanced beyond the stage of barbarism 
when left toitself. If there is anything in the survival of the fittest, the ne- 
gro as the unfittest will surely perish from the earth. 

“One of the discouraging features about the n in which he uncon- 
sciously manifests and acknowledges his inferiority S his lack of race pride. 
Little qie become the easy prey of ere white pors, and it’s the height 
of a colored girl’s ambition to become the mistress of a white man. It is a 
terrible fact that only a any ro few of the colored women escape from 
both the black and the white libertine; and if the women are inl fg the men 
are tenfold more so. And white women are at the mercy of these black 


Having thus led up to the subject of lynching, Bishop Brown went on to 
say: The crime which is the ewe occasion for Tynan. the only occa- 
sion for its existence—lynching would away in three years if it were not 
for that crime—is one which, as a rule, can not be dealt with in the civil 
courts, because the outraged woman would not, in nine cases out of ten, will- 
ingly appear as a witness, and she ought not to be compelled to do so. + 
You should remember well three th : First, that what is known as the 
‘lynch law’ is an inheritance from the infamous reconstruction „ for 
the existence of which we and our fathers were responsible. 

“And during that inexpressibly horrible reign of anarchy and crime, lynch- 
ing was unquestionably e oe self-protection. In the second place, 
the feelings excited by the name crime are maddening to an almost un- 
controllable hes prov and, finally, here in the North, where e. can not plead 
the necessity of self-protection in extenuation of your conduct, when one of 
your families suffers the unutterable horror which always attends the com- 
mission of the outrage in question, its flendish perpetrator suffers the same 
fate as in the South.” 

If a southern man had said all this before a Boston audience, he would 
probably have been denounced as a barbarian; but, being a northern man 
anda a, ae ker was listened to respectfully, though with displeas- 
ure. The ton Herald evidently printed a faithful report of the speech, 
but saw fit to do so under the following misleading headline: Southern 
bishop upholds lynching.” ` 

We have only to add that, although there is truth behind every statement 
made by Bishop Brown, hisassertions are toosweeping. There are many ne- 

who never openly offend against the civil Jaw, and surely there must 
fe at least some who are living al ther moral lives. 


As I say, I propose to put these matters in the RecorD, Ihave 
not time to call attention to them further at this time. 

But I do want to say that if the sentiment uttered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] on the subject of social 
opery of the races, that the Caucasian is no better than the 
African, is to be taken as expressing the true opinion in his sec- 
tion of the country, then I am not surprised that the condition 
exists in the cities and towns of Massachusetts, which I will show 
to be verified by the lamentable statistices compiled by officers of 
Massachusetts who have charge of that particular matter and 
which are to be found in a publication entitled ‘Social and In- 
dustrial Condition of the Negro in Massachusetts,” being a part 
of the thirty-fourth annual report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor for 1903. 

I read from that publication, page 263: 


The number of , . in the 37 cities and towns in 1900 was 436. Of 
these, 384, or 88.07 per cent, were negro grooms and brides, and 52, or 11.98 
per cent, mixed races. Of the 52 mixed marriages, 43 were negro grooms and 
white brides, and 9 were white grooms and negro brides. 

In 1901, the aggregate number of marriages was 477, of which 433, or 90.78 
por cent, were of negroes, and 44, or 9.22 Ber cent, of mixed races. Of the 

tter, 1 was an Indian groom and ni bride, 1 an Italian groom and negro 
pride, lanegro groom and Indian bride, and 41 negro grocms and white 


rh . 

In 1902 the gate number of marriages was 451, of which 408, or 90.47 
r cent, were of negroes, and 43, or 9.53 per cent, of mixed races. Of the 
tter, 1 was a Chinese groom and negro bride, 6were white groomsand negro 

prides; and 36 were grooms and white brides, The mixed i 


negro marriages 
8 in 1901 and 9 in 1902, as compared with 1900, and decreased 1 in 
1902, as compared with the previous year. 

More than one-half of the marriages occurred in the cities of Boston and 
Cambridge, in which 48.41 
and the majority of the 
of the years. 


cent of negro population of the State resided, 
ed marriages occurred in the same cities in each 


Commenting on the above facts, the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
has this to say: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NEGRO. 


Such southern ne as are so 


especially—for the negro with this object 
this subject : 


in view. The follow- 
is taken from Part III of the Thirty-fourth 


of which are given in the repre) in 1900 was 436. 
cent, were nae des, and 52, or 11.98 races. 
Of the 52 mix: hepa pr sla negro grooms and white bridesand 9 were 


an 
and eis? the eg t ber of marriages was 451, of which 90.47 

“ © aggregate num mai was of whic or . 
per cent, were 5 . mixed races. Of the lat- 
ter I was a Chinese groom and negro bi 
brides, and 36 were negro ms and white brides. The mixed ma: 
decreased 8 in 1901 and 9 in 1902 as compared with 1900, and decreased 1 in 
as com with the previous year.” 

It is learned from the same source that more than one-half of these un- 
natural marriages occurred in Boston and its suburb, Cambridge—the cen- 
ter of Massachusetts culture. Men are scarce in Massachusetts in com- 
parison with women, but whether this was in any way concerned in these 
marriages can be only matter of conjecture. o explanation offered of 
an occasional e a this sort at other points in the North is that the 
5 of low social status, and poor, while the black man was 
we i 

But further statistics rather 
chusetts are by no means rich, 
are equal, th 
to be engaged 


bered. 
Massachusetts forms only 1.14 cent of the total population, he commits 
58 3 cent of the crim coin’ ta crimes against the 
PEV 
r n the an 0 er 
chusetts should certainly make 


that these “negro in Massa- 
‘or although the educational opportunities 
tts rare exceptions are shown 


Now, if these facts are true, as published by an officer of the 
State of Massachusetts, they prove that chickens are coming 
home to roost, and the ‘‘ blue blood ” of Massachusetts is in danger 
of being corrupted. Here we have this disgraceful and lamenta- 
ble record of these mixed marriages of negro men with white 
women in the city of Boston. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the majority of the people of Massachusetts entertain the 
sentiments of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
or that they will reecho them. 

The people of Massachusetts and the descendants of the Puri- 
tans have peopled this country, the South as well as any other 
portion, and while they may have peculiar notions as to some 
things, while they may be stern in their convictions, the people 
of Massachusetts at this time, at least I believe, have awakened 
to the fact that the white people of the South are entitled to work 
out this great problem that they have upon their shoulders in 
their own good way as God shall will it. 

I want to say to them and to the country, in the short time that 
I have to reply, that the white people of the South will work it 
out in God's time and in their own way, with the help of our 
brethern of the North, if we can have it, and without it if we 
must work it out alone; and to those who undertake to at us, 
to denounce us, to intermeddle, and stir up race prejudice and 
change the laws of nature and Providence to foist upon us their 
notions of social equality, we have but this to say, Your criticisms, 
your opinions, your intermeddling, your futile efforts will be con- 
signed to the calm indifference of our contempt. [Applause on 
Democratic side.] 

Our social system or local self-government will be preserved by 
the white people of the South for themselves and their posterit 
in spite of all that can be said or done by busybodies or intermed- 
dlers from New England or elsewhere. 

The immutable laws of God can not be changed or be made to 
bend to serve the ideas or purposes of would-be philanthropists or 
pretended reformers of nature and nature’s laws. 

These immutable decrees of Providence that make the Cau- 
casian—the Anglo-Saxon—the superior race; that forbid its dete- 
rioration, by submission to an inferior race, have stood the test 
through the moral and physical convulsions of more than twenty 
one, and will stand the test of the centuries yet to come, 


The cloud-capped towers, the ms palaces, 
The solemn temples, the 9 itself, 
Yea, and all which it inhabits, Wall dissolve. 


Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
All efforts to place the negro on the plane of social equality with 
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the whites has failed: it will continue to fail. All such efforts will 
be as futile as the efforts to change the color of his skin. 

The poet Thomas Hood has aptly described the efforts of some 
of our lish kin in this on in the following verses, which 
I commend to those in this country who are engaged in a like 


futile task: 
A BLACK JOB. 


“No doubt the easure is as great 
being chea Bd ora to cheat."—Hudibras. 


To make 
Or li a wien ome — Pokey 8 
Wa 
And Licht Wat hundreds 5 


Soap! e eee 
pig's, w 3 
and merriment p 


Of branding with hot letters— 
Their shoulders from the cowhide's bloody strokes, 
ce peata ent ie a 
o end or very, 
zne pun ter's avarice, the driver's knavi 
. hten ‘em, 
ere 9 up and brighten em. 
them worthy of eternal bliss? 
ened simple end and aim was this— 
Why noha 1 A sae much amiss— 
To Sask and w 


They * 
So dark, so dingy, like a grubby lot 
. lers, and 
ves, 


Ne e 
That even while th Saafi bs bym 
So black 3 
In face and 
The ng ng SEPA tm ah to we Sst 


They Not that 5 ablution 
To which — akin of the w of 3 man is liable, 


Was ind and batebed and nurs 


The tubs eee 
The baths and brushes in full operation! 
To see each Crow, or Jim, or John, 
Go in a raven and come out a swan. 


While fair as Cavendishes, Vanes, and Russels, 


Sweet was tho vision; bu 
However in — bight and sunny, 


To Ono thing was req 


6 


How blessed yen, thrice blessed—to subscribe 
Enough to scour a tribe! 
While he T 


Hie e know 
8 . 


Them 
In ney eai ver, gl, and 
Presents from “friends to TN or — to whites, 
“Trifles,” and “offerings,” and “widow's mites,” 
Enap legacies and yearly — 
An 


A circumstance he named with and pity; 
But still he had the happiness to say, 
oken merap as seamen oh 
5 
wW 
Da ea ak teat bat coms to HENE, 
3 


Lulled by this vague assurance, 
The Aan J d patrons of the sable tribe 
Con subscri 


tinued to 5e 
And waited, waited on with much endurance— 
Many a frugal ae da — 
Within a stinted 


That spent her 
ASTIE eres ee 2 
z —— A inh S OOE) 
u g or guineas, 
ving any hint 
of to a neutral tin 


Werz a the color er the bir e 


Only some very aged so 
Sho a little their 
1 gray upon polls, 


However, nothing dashed 

such repeated or abashed, _ 

e court still met—the and directors, 

„ 

The wany, . who kept the chink, 
d all the cash collectors. 


An 
. 80 kindly credulo 
thout whose help a 


Or Dounia o: — —— to thriv: 
Or busy chevali ouerer 8 0 e x 


Eoad aiy recei chaft for corn, 
As pointed out Butlers 
8 8 p the act 
Hiroa ie ong Senders are they were, 
hot, and 2 
To heat more — y court 


5 
Alas! concluding in the usual strain, 
That what with everlasting wear and tear, 
The scrubbing brushes t got a hair, 
The brooms—mere stumps—woul never serve again. 


The soap was gone, the flannels all in shreds, 


The towels worn 
o 

And what wan added ihn desl of 

bi aria ae <email nce 


8 ä nded— 
h thirty thousand poun been washed in vain! 
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e negroes were as black as 
stili as the commie ttee dared to a 


You have had time, o, time enough to try: 
ia Ad won't come white; then why, why, why, why, why, 
ore money?” 


“Why,” said the chairman, with an accent bland 

And gentle waving of his dexter pay 

Why must we have more dross and dirt and dust, 
more gold?” 


a wg eee e 
e why, very 
& h umani e nogroos fi we" iy 
evo geru — $ we've nearly killed em, 
And finding that we can wash them white, 


— Eo their Deep rh aea th the sight, 


The United States Should Make no Discrimation Against 
Indians Attending Catholic or Other Religious Schools, 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY SHERMAN BOUTELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1904, 

On House resolution No. 318, regarding Indian affairs. 


Mr. BOUTELL said: 
Mr. Speaker: I wish to Nip tup ig ty reece ee 


pen injustice that has been done the Indians by the Government 
uring the last few years—an injustice that will be put an end to 
dle one of the . of taal seats n act for 1 
„Which was sign yesterday. 
refer to pase ag MiA discrimination by the Government in the distribution 
of rations against Indians attending other than Government 
schools. The magnitude of this injustice becomes apparent when 


we think of the great assistance w. 
from the religious schools and the inestimable benefits which these 
schools have conferred upon the Indians. 


For three centuries the Catholic Church has been the constant | $ 


and consistent friend of the Indians through all their trials and 
- adversities. For more than fifty years ious schools have 
been maintained among the western tribes by the Catholic Church 
and by various denominations of the Protestant Church. The 
beneficent influence of these schools upon the Indians was won- 
derful and universally recognized. One of the best illustrations 
of the 1 and uplifting influence of re us schools upon 
the character of the 1 be seen in the results accom- 
plished by the Jesuit schools that vehad Dae for fifty years, 
of the children of the Flathead Indians. 

Many years ago the Government, recognizing the great good 


5 was 18 8 by the religious schools, encouraged | Fr 


their growth and increase by appropriating funds for the educa- 
tion of Indian children in those schools by contract. 

In 1897, however, Congress, very unwisely, as I think, provided, 
in the act of June 7, that it is the settled 1 policy of the Govern- 
ment to hereafter make no appro PRT. atever for education 
in any sectarian school.“ Since Government support has 
been withdrawn from 3 — shook and those of them that have 
not been abandoned now depend for their support upon charitable 
contributions entirely. 

Under this provision of the act of June 7, 1897, the Secretary of 
the Interior has for three years withheld from Indian children at- 
tending religious schools or any other private schools the rations 
due them from the United States under treaty agreements. In pur- 
chasing lands from many of the Indian tribes the United States, 

. consideration for the lands ceded, agreed to furnish each 

ian in the tribe subsistence in the way of regular rations, to 
be delivered at stated intervals. These rations have been with- 
held from children attending any school except a Government 
school, on the ground that it would be a violation of the provision 
which I have read from the act of June 7, 1897, to give rations to 
children attending sectarian schools. 

If this is a correct view, then the act of June 7, 1897, is a repeal 
of the provisions of the treaties providing for the unconditional 
distribution of rations. Such a wanton violation of solemn treaty 
pene geri ra te 3 contemplated en act bi 

gislation, therefore, became necessary to change the 
ruling of the Secretary of the Interior. 

On January 29, 1903, when the Indian appropriation bill was 


under consideration in the Committee of the Whole, I offered the 
following amendment: 
——— further, That. in the distribution 


of subsistence or other 
be made against or on account of children atten: 
private schools. 

Mr. STEPHENS, a Democratic Member from Texas and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Indian Affairs, made a point of order 
sgain the amendment on the ground that it was legislation on 

ropriation bill, and the point of order being sustained, the 
5 55 ent could not even be considered. 

On the first day of the first session of this Congress, November 
9, 1908, I introduced a bill known as “H. R. 4,” and entitled “A 
bill to prevent discrimination members of rae tribes 
attending religious or private 0 5 y ses I will 


the parents, Pace Hee 

others attending such religious or po age private be 

I have received many letters from those interested in the wel- 
fare of the Indians, representing all religious denominations, in 
favor ak kbe paan oF vue cate I would like to read them all to 
the House, bu invite your attention only to a few. Here is 
one from Cardinal Gibbons: A 
Hon. H. S. BOUTELL. en 

My DEAR SIR: I am very grateful for the 2 and enlightened inter- 
est you are in the of the Indians, aud for the propose 
to bring before in their behalf, a of which you inclosed, 

Itrust will meet with Inert 

, yours, J. CARD. GIBBONS. 

Let me read now a letter from Mr. eee ee of the 

American Missionary Association, a society of the Congregational 


Church: 
AMERICAN a tok 1 
Hon. H. S. Bo 1. 
House of 1 Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sin: Your letter to the American Missionary Association was 
forwarded to me n our Indian mis- 
sions. I W tive committee at its flrst 


are not 

on morals aad tal and it 
Fa de 8 from the families of ene who 
vilized by on game be piace peg 


our 
vernment officials. We have again and 


again soona. that this 
dierimination counteracts to a great extent our efforts to elevate the Indian 
erican citizen. 


R v. P. Woop 
Gis ies Corresponding jee 

Here is one from 3 Hare, of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, a lifelong friend of the Indians: £ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 27, 
Hon. H. S. BOUTELL, ; n 


House * Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: I have to thank you for let 
members of 


WILLIAM H, HARE, Bishop. 


The last letter which I will read is from Bishop O’Gorman, of 
South Dakota: 
Sroux FALLS, S. DAK., January 21, 190%. 


troduced eiigious or private schools, b 
ö 28 


ery sincerely, 
THOS. O'GORMAN, Bishop of Sioux Falls. 

I have also received numerous resolutions and petitions from 
different organizations, among them one from the Chicago branch 
of the American Federation of Catholic Societies, of which John 
C. Cremer is the Nag Sens also one from the Sherman Council of 
the Young Men’s Institute, of Chicago, of which Thomas B. 


Lantry is wel le pispa 

referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
its T embodied in section 7 of the Indian 8 
bill, 3 was yesterday signed by the President. e section 
is as follows: 


SEO. 7. That no of the moneys herein appropriated for fulfill: 
stipulations shall 8 vallable or e expended Aden 8 
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to Sees of any beneficiary at any school other than a Government 


This limitation will put an end to the unjust discrimination 
which we have been considering in the expenditure of the appro- 


priation for the next fiscal year. Before the expiration of that 
period I trust that this provision will become a part of the perma- 
nent law of the land. Congress certainly did not intend to make 
nonattendance at religious schools on the part of the Indians a con- 
dition precedent to the fulfillment by the Government of its treat; 
obligations that were agreed to unconditionally. Neither do 
think that Congress intended any affront to the Christian church, 
that has done more than all other agencies combined to save the 
American Indian from barbarism and to guide him along the paths 
that lead to civilization and enlightened self-government. 

But in view of the interpretation put upon the act of June 7, 
1897, by the Secretary of the Interior the enactment of the pro- 
vision contained in section 7 of the appropriation act must become 
a law, or else the Attorney-General must render an opinion that 
the act of June 7, 1897, does not warrant the Secretary of the In- 
terior in making discrimination against children attending other 
than Government schools. The wrong which we have remedied 
for this year must be permanently healed. 


Improvement of the Public Roads, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. MADDOX, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 23, 1904, 

On the bill (H. R. 7056) creating a commission to consider and recommend 
1 tion for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MADDOX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am a Democrat, and don't believe in collecting 
from the people one cent of tax more than is absolutely necessary 
to pay the nses of the Government, honestly and economically 
administered, but the party in power has seen fit to levy a tax 
without any regard for the real necessities of public expenditures. 
This policy has gathered together in our an enormous 
surplus. is money is collected from the people, according to 
the amount of goods consumed by them, by a tariff levied upon 
such goods, 

The man who consumes most pays most tax, and, with the ex- 
ception of a poll tax, comes nearer being a per capita tax than 
any other system in yogue in State or National Government. 

4 surplus gathered together in the National Treasury has al- 
ways been a menace to good legislation. If there were only some 
law to di of this surplus in an equitable and fair manner so 
that all of the peoplecould get some benefit from the taxes levied 
upon them, a great problem would be solved. After mature de- 
liberation I have introduced the following bill for the purpose of 
improving the post-roads of this country: 

distri ‘surpl th 

A ee t0 the exveral, Haven, Territories, and the District of Columbia 
for the sole purpose of improving the roads therein. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury at the end of each fiscal year to take an account of all the funds in the 
Treasury of the United States, and after deduc from said sum the 
amounts required by law to be kept in said Treasury, the remainder, if any, 


shall be d 


d 
States, Torri es, and the District of Columbia, to be Sara from the 
an 
samme accordingly for Pe uola pore of improving the postal roads in said 
0 um 


rson or persons as may be 
e District of Columbia, to 


. 8. State, Territory, or District divert said funds for 
an other than the improvement of the postal roads that they shall 
— 2 — allowed to participate in any further distribution of said funds until 
said State shall show to the sa ion of the Secretary of the pepe es that 
a like amount so di tate, 


verted has been expended from the treasury of said 
Territory, or District so diverting the same in a judicious manner upon the 
l roads of said State, Territory, or District diverting the same. 

SEC. 4. That it shall be the duty of the 8 of the several States and 
Territories and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make a full 
and complete report to the of the Treasury on the 15th day of No- 
vember each yar what | tion, rules, and re; tions have been adopted 
for the nditure of said funds upon the roads, the mannerin which 
the same been spent, and the results accomplished. And it shall be the 


duty of said Secretary to submit said reports to Congress on the first day of 


As our national taxes are collected from all the people, so it nec- 
sesarily follows that all the people are interested as to how this 
money should be spent. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been drawn 
with the view of bringing it within the purview of the Constitu- 
tion. No man will deny the fact that if we have the right to 
send our mail over the various roads of the country, we also 
have the right to keep these roads in repair. The bills intro- 
duced by Mr. BrownLow and Senator LATIMER are of doubtful 
constitutionality; besides, they provide for the establishing of a 
national bureau in this city which will cost millions of money 
and divert a large part of the funds intended for improvement of 
roads. I believe the people in the different States and Territories 
can use the money paid over to them by the Government to bet- 
ter advantage than the Government itself can do it. 

A plan marked out for Maine in all probability would not suit 
Texas. I provide in this bill that the surplus is to be distributed 
to the States and Territories according to population. This is fair 
and just, and it will go to aid our farmers who live in the country, 
who contribute so largely to the support of the Government. 
we had spent the millions on the public roads that we have thrown 
away on the Philippines, we would have the best roads on earth. 

The farmers have uncomplainingly borne the burden of taxa- 
tion, and we ought to do something for them. 

It is true that we are giving them rural mail delivery, but they 
are entitled to fos roads, and I believe the surplus in the Treas- 
ury should be devoted to this p se. We have from time to 
time legislated in the interest of everybody except the farmer. 
Now is our 3 Let us help them. en it is once 
known throughout the country that the od iA in the Treasury 
will be devoted to improving the post-r all over the Union, 
every Member of Congress will be held to a strict accountability 
for 9 appropriated. Every citizen will know that every 
dollar that can be saved will go to improve the roads, and the 
reckless and criminal expenditure of money gathered from the 
people will cease. 

In some, I might say in many, of the districts the popularity 
of a Representative depends upon how successful he may be in 
looting the Treasury for the special benefit of his district. There 
is not a dollar in the Treasury that is not placed there by taxing 
the people, and if there remains a surplus in the Treasury after 
pa the expenses of the Government it ought in all fairnesss 
to istributed to the people from whom it was collected equally 
and fairly, and I know of no better use or fairer manner of dis- 
posing of the surplus gathered together by Republican taxation 
than giving it to the States and Territories for the purpose of 
improving the post-roads throughout the country. 

t is unnec for me to call the attention of this Congress 
or thecountry to t saad iy benefit to be derived from the improve- 
ment of our post- . As I said in the beginning, I do not be- 
lieve in collecting tax by the National Government from the peo- 
ple for any purpose except to pay the expenses of the National 
Government honestly and economically administered. 

But the policy of the Republican party is to levy a tax without 
regard to the amount of money that it may wring from the 
8 of the people. This sometimes results in accumulating a 

arge surplus in the Treasury. 

Then, if we had a permanent statute like the bill I present, 
which provides for the redistribution of this fund for road pur- 

, it would save the country of much vicious and unfair leg- 
islation, and could be devoted to no better use, 


Shipping Between Ports of the United States and Ports in the 
Philippine Islands. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1904. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 2259) to TORR ship- 


pen trade between ports of the United States and ports or in the 
ppine Archipelago, between ports or places in the Philippine Archipel- 
ago, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SMALL said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] 
in referring to the purpose of this bill, very candidly admitted 
that its object was to favor the interests of the American mer- 
chant marine. I think it will be apparent, especially to those 
who have made a study of this subject, that no benefit will come 
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to any other interest, or to the people of the United States or the 
Philippine Archipelago, but only to the owners of our vessels. 

Speaking for myself, and I believe for the minority membership 
of this House, we recognize the decadence of our merchant ma- 
rine, and we would be glad, along with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. BIRDSALL], to participate in some legislation 
which could be sustained upon principle, sustained by the tradi- 
tions of our party, that would tend to its restoration and to build 
it up again, so that our flag might go into every sea. 

If we have to favor our merchant marine by such a sacrifice 
and cost as is involved in this bill, I believe gentlemen upon both 
sides of the House, upon mature consideration, will decide that 
the cost is too great. 

Some of the evils of this bill, on which I desire to address the 
House, are, first, that it will violate the open-door policy which 
was the announced purpose of our Secretary of State in connec- 
tion with the ratification of the Spanish treaty to maintain the 
trade in those islands. 

If I had time I could read quotations from communications of 
Secretary Hay to the British minister, in which it was laid down 
as a distinct proposition that certainly until the ist of January, 
1909, the same benefits which the United States enjoyed in its 
8 the Philippine Islands should be enjoyed by all other 
countries. 

Now, the first effect of this bill will be to increase the freight 
rates, and upon this proposition I think it can be demonstrated, 
in spite of the subtle argument presented by the gentleman from 
Maine, that the result will be very materially to increase the rates 
of freight and thereby increase the price to the consumers of bind- 
ing twine and other products of raw hemp which are imported 
from the Philippine ds. 

Another result of this legislation will be the incalculable injury 
which will come to the trade and the commerce and the develop- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. If the Philippine Islands are 
ours, which is admitted, and if it is our purpose, as so many gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of the House have imed at vari- 
ous times, to do all acts and to enact all legislation which shall 
result in the development of the commerce and the manufactur- 
ing interests, the agricultural interests, and the education of the 

le of those islands, then, I take it, this House will go slow 
Before it deliberately engages in any legislation which would de- 
stroy that commerce, arrest their development, and treat them 
absolutely as aliens not entitled to the protection and the support 
of our Government, 

Now, first I desire to discuss the question as to whether it will 
seriously increase the freight rates, If this legislation is adopted, 
then after the ist of July, 1905, all the oceanic trade between the 
mainland of the United States and the ap a Islands must 
necessarily be carried in American bottoms. addition, every 

ssenger who goes between the United States and the Philippine 

lands must go in an American vessel, at a penalty of $200. 

Now, as to the increase in freight rates, it was in evidence be- 
fore our committee when this bill was under consideration that 
at the very lowest the freight rates would be increased $3 per ton; 
and when this vessel owner was asked the question, Would you 
be willing, on behalf of your company, to enter upon a contract 
to carry freight at arate not ex this amount?” he very 
frankly declared that he would not do so. 

When brought to a corner by some question submitted to him, 
he said he wished it distinctly understood that they were not in 
this business and they did not desire this legislation for their 
health, but for a profit. 

In the last Congress, when a bill was pending here for trans- 
porting American supplies on American vessels, ee the 
increase did not amount to more than 10 per cent, this House de- 
feated that bill because they were not willing to pay any addi- 
tional amount for American supplies. 

Will it increase the freight rates? Let me give to you what 
Secretary Root wrote upon this question in answer to a commu- 
nication which was submitted to him recently. He replied in a 
letter to Senator FRYE, dated January 14, 1904, giving his opinion 
as to the bill for the 5 port ee of American poppiin in Ameri- 
can vessels, from which I will quote this paragraph: 


get freight from New York to the Pacific coast as it now costs to get it from 
ew York to Manila, Under bso- 


lutely to American bottoms for this business we would have no way of seon 
ing from the payment of at least three times as much as we now pay for 
class of transportation. 


That is the opinion of the Secretary of War after a careful ex- 
amination. Gentlemen may say that the Government is charged 
at higher rates than individuals or private corporations, and while 
there may be something in that contention, still it can not explain 


the proposition advanced by the Secretary of War that it would 
increase freight rates three times over the present rates. 

I would also like to mots from the present Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Chamberlain is an ardent friend 
of the merchant marine. He has goneas far as any gentleman in 
advocating propositions for the building up of our merchant ma- 
rine, yet, in his last report for 1903, here is what he says: 


the trade between the United States and the archipelago, There are prac- 
oe no “vessels of the United States,“ in the statutory sense, in the p- 

Now this bill does not extend to interisland trađe, but exempts 
that. Listen again to what Mr. Chamberlain says: 


revyersel of existing carrying conditions. This reversal will disturb trade 
sepa unless American tonnage can be adjusted promptly to this newline 
of trade. 


Again, on page 45, he says: 


8 on of the coast- 
ing: trade law, such as was promptly and properly made in the case of Hawaii 


These quotations are from two eminent gentlemen connected 
with the present Administration, and it can not be consistently 
claimed by gentlemen on the other side that they are inimical in 
the least degree to the upbuilding of our merchant marine. How- 
ever, if anyone was capable of speaking intelligently upon this 
this question it would seem to be the Philippine Commission, and 
in the report written by the eminent gentleman who was so lon. 
at the head of that commission, and who now fills the chair o 
Secretary of War. 

In the report of the free arti Commission, which has been to 
some extent quoted by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, I 
find this language: ? 

So far as indications go, soy law which prevented the continuance of that 
trade in foreign bottoms until an equal tonnage of cheaply operated Amer- 
ican freighters are actually available to take up that trade and maintain 
healthy rate competition would result in a decided increase over the presen 
rates of freight. This additional burden would fall on the alread: 5 
resources of these islands, and such a result would be more than entable 
from every standpoint. The tonnage plying between these islands and the 
Pacific coast is about equal to the present freight supply, and no change in 
the present law seems desirable as far as trans-Pacific routes are concerned. 

It is therefore earnestly recommended that the present laws, so far as 
they permit foreign bottoms to trade between these ds and the mainland 
territory of the United States, be not changed for a period of at least five 
gos Somn aly a ana that positive legislation to that effect be had by 

And I could read further from him. Here you have the opinion 
of Mr. Taft, but the distinguished gentleman from Maine says 
that he has changed his opinion. Let us see: ; 

In the hearings before the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
when Mr. Taft was present, he was asked the question as to his 
attitude upon this bill. He stated that after a conference with 
the Senate committee and, I believe, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, Senator LODGE, he had reluctantly agreed 
that if the date for this law going into effect could not be ex- 
tended to a further time, as July 1, 1905, that he would yield to 
it, but in the same hearing he persisted in the statement that 
1909 was the least time which should be given the Philippine Is- 
lands and our merchant marine to prepare for the application of 
our coastwise laws. X 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Will the gentleman permit me, Mr, 


er? 

Mr. SMALL. 5 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. ere did the gentleman find that testi- 
mony in the hearing? I do not say it is not there, but I desire to 
know where it is. 

Mr. SMALL, I will find it in one moment. I asked him this 
question 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What Fase! 

Mr. SMALL. On page 101 of the hearings— 


E AA A a regi ce 
un meantime Con 
been tariff down to 10 per cent or removing the we z 


Governor Tart. I want to avoid act going into effect until we have a 
chance at the tariff. I talked with Senator LODGE abont it, whose bill this 
is, I think. I tried to get all I could, and said to him: Give us until 1 


ird 175 one that I may have 
titude in the matter, t has any importance at 
resent to Congress—to both 

tion; that if 
that you give us the bene 5 
A ro- 
tariff through Congress. I do not know whether it will or not, but 
I believe in the fairness o: ngress and the American le, and we are go- 
ing to keep agitating it from our Philippine standpoint as as we can. 


apuy ae protection theo: 
duction 
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8 
Secretary de- 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Let me 
the fact that he put 1909 1 


clined to answer to 1909, but answered as to 1905. e ae 
tirely different matter from his ia at rd as to 1909, 

Mr. SMALL. I said that Secre 
1905. He says nowhere that he hada 
was contained in the report of the P 
he stated distincly that these pate ae 2> . not * un- 
til 1909, and the gentleman from Maine can not find anywhere 
where he has taken a different position. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman from North Carolinacan 
not find any statement in the hearings where Secretary Taft said 
he had not abandoned the position, either. If he can not find it 
now, he can take time to find it and put it in the RECORD., 

2 SMALL. If it is conceded that the Philippine Commission 

and Secretary Taft, as president of that commission, advocated an 
extension until July 1, 1909, before the coastwise laws should 
apply, then I submit that it is incumbent on the gentleman to 
ow where Secretary Taft ever a different position, 
and if he can not do so, then to candidly admit his error. 


[A 
3 f 
Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman from North Carolina yield 
rag hg tion? 


Yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. Iwould like to ask the gentleman his opinion if 
our coastwise laws will go into effect in the Philippine Islands in 
2 x» do not pass this act or some other legislation looking to 
en 
Mr. 8 e e pers , they will not. Lächigan Mr. 
wi e a fleman from Michigan 

Eton), I understood, With the gentleman from Maine. 
NORRIS. I would like to ask the gentleman, because he 

is onthe committee, what the opinions or contentions are in the 
eee What is Secretary Taft’s opinion on that proposi- 


on? 

EA LUCKING. He answered me that he had never looked 
5 the question of law. 

SMALL. The Secretary said that he had made no ex- 
Med of it, To be entirely candid, I understand that there 
is a diversity of opinion in the different Departments, the Army 
and the Navy, in regard to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has it been submitted to them? 

Mr. SMALL. I do ———, rs say fms the 3 
General has recently rendered ee the coastwise laws 
do not apply automatically to the apr 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman got such an opinion? 

Mr. SMALL. Ihave not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not think he ever rendered such an 

on. 
Pa. LUCKING. Thave it right here. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic ge 

ai GR ph oor This question did arise 


SMALL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

Tho SPEAKER The gentleman has three minutes 
Mr. SMALL. Now, in the face of this evidence; in the face of 
the opinion of the of War, of the Commissioner ae — 55 


S in the face of the eliberate opinion of Secretary Taft 
8 the Philippine Commission, which he has never 5 
ite of all the influences which were brought to bear 
5 came into our country, I say in the face of 
these opinions of these gentlemen who should know, how can one 
say that our freight rates will not be substantially increased? 
such a result will follow, then it follows that the cost of the 
manufacture of the article of binding twine, for instance, which 
is so largely used in the State of Minnesota and other great grain- 
wing States of the West, will be , and how can gen- 
ares consistently vote for a 5 of this kind which would 
have such disastrous results? I haye here the opinion of the At- 
torney-General. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Whatdoesitrelateto? Notwithstanding 
the laughter on the other side, I make the assertion that he has 
rendered no opinion in relation to the Philippine Islands. 

ae haut I did not say that it related to the Philippine 


Islan 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I so understood the gentleman. . 

Mr. SMALL. I said that it related 3 
8 pit effect that they did not apply automatically to the island 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I did not so understand the gentleman. 
The difference is that in one case we have a treaty with Spain 
which undertakes to legislate upon commerce and traffic, and 
with Guam we haye nothing. 

Mr. LUCKING. . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh. n 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Will not the entleman concede this, that 
the Attorney-General in that opinion his conclusion almost 


wholly upon the fact that there has nothing whatever been done 
in relation to Guam either by legislation or administration, and 
that it stands in that sense entirely a and alone? He 
does not undertake to distinguish it absolutely, Is not that the 


Mr. SMALL. Oh, I can not yield further for a discussion of 
this matter, because there is another phase that I wish to present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


Anticanteen Legislation and the Army. 
SPEECH 
HON. ©. E. LITTLEFIELD, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 25, 8 
on — bill m R. Asia to the House = the election 


muted States, 
— — — ae electors in 


ero of th 
said Territory. 


r. LITTLEFIELD sai 

Ne SPEAKER: In raven with the leave given, I herewith 
a RECORD a reprint of an article on anticanteen legis- 

tion which appeared in the North American Review of April 
450 t 2 da wot eeoa 901, the foll 

y e 1 e following provision of the 
statute became the law of the land: N 

Sud. 88. The sale of or dealing in beer, wine, or any intoxica 
fee ee ere oi arm anor en aay 
Pitted. ae ee oe MEN er — Apaes — 

this section into full force and effect. 

This is what has come to be popularly, though inaccurately, 
known as the anticanteen law.“ It is obviously not aimed 
against the canteen, but against the sale of prohibited beverages 
in the canteen or post exchange, and it can not in any proper 
sense be called the = anticanteen law.“ 

It was drawn and introduced by me as an amendment, in the 
House, on December 6, 1900. In advocating its adoption 1 said, 
oe other things: 

as to the propriety of the eames am fully aware that there 
ce of opinion, and an h 
— vat rc pence omer er 

T think this assertion still holds good, notwithstanding the some- 
what virulent and offensive tone adopted in discussing its merits 
by those opposed to the legislation. 

Major Seaman says it is unrighteous to give the army post 
exchange the name of canteen, and he thinks it would not have 
been abolished if it had not been so called; but, during a long 
article he commits the same unrighteous offense by referring 
repeatedly to the canteen as having been “‘abolished.”” On ac- 
count of this general misapprehension and for the sake of clear- 
ness and convenience the term *‘canteen”’ will be used in this 
article as meaning that part of the post ae where beer is 
sold, and the term “‘ anticanteen as meaning the post exchange 
where no beerissold. This legislation will stand, I have no doubt, 
until a full opportunity shall have been given, under proper con- 
— by practical operation, to demonstrate its wisdom or un- 
wisdom. 

Everyone of whom I have any knowledge, no matter what his 
preconceived theories may be upon the general question of the 
use and sg of liquor as a beverage; is not only 3 


made on dae the W has arena a failure. A candid 
examination of the facts will show that this effort must meet 
with failure. 

Pere the most eee to this discussion are 


articles by Maj. Seaman and Col. William Conant 
r January and December, 1903, respec- 
tively, of the North Review. These articles derive, 
haps, an i from the fact that the writers, 
by reason of theire character and profession, assume to have 
special and 3 of the subject and therefore the 

to with authori 


i ty. 

sieht to pe with a they have another advantage over the mere 
civilian. Article 66 of section 1342 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States that any officer who is convicted of con- 
duct an officer and a gentleman ‘shall be dismissed 
from the service.” That is, they are required by law not neces- 
sarily to be gentlemen (as to which there may be a very profound 


distinction), but to conduct themselves as gentlemen. I be- 
lieve that these officers are the only persons, in or out of the Gov- | pi 
ernment service, who are the objects of this degree of preps at 
solicitude. they engage in polemical discourse, it 

72 “a degre of politeness, courtesy, and 


Colonel Chatch males tet ploseatt nene to them: 


. vociferous bod be of theorists who have no 
concern with th e Army nor 3 beyon: meee © t the victim of 
ib A mistaken sentiment which, baying reached certain 
ti conctasiona by the studious ignoring of fact 1 * 

it should bo conclusive with FF 

convinced, one rose dead to testimony to the truth 
Now that they ha . 
reer em the cloak of 1 Army to 


upon it. 
Gio with the ardor of self-a; tive 
5 about as N the life of the Army 
as they ‘wore with the habits of the dodo. 


Major Seaman quotes with evident approval, in referring to 
the opponents of the canteen, this cheerfal and and pleasing observa- 

We alone are virtuous. Wepre Se SAREE OE SOLER We are the 
great hypocritical hippodrome—none like 

The tone of their articles must obviously be attributed to en- 
thusiasm and zeal, and not to ill temper, much less ill breeding. 
It may be that the analysis that I will make of their articles will 
give rise to the suspicion that they have perhaps mistaken these 
assertions for argument and demonstration. 

What does the canteen seek 55 accomplish, and how 
does it to effect it from the standpoint of its advocates? 
Its are twofold: 

it furnished, 3 a counter attraction to the sa- 
loon that is maintained near the post, w. where all kinds of liquor 
are sold. "and, by satisfying by the milder and so-called ‘less harm- 
ful” drinks of beer and light wines the craving for vicious stimu- 
lants, becomes the lesser of two evils, as its advocates frankly 


admit that the total abolition of intoxicants in the Army is a de- onlay at 


sideratum devoutly to be wished;“ its second purpose is explained 
in the following quotations: ¢ 


Its primary pa ao Oant O the pn at reasonable 
articles, the uf 5 B NEDO R aby 
pm gastric eee nee 5 of rational recrea 
ment suitable to their station in life, w 725 mond teak oer 


side the leita o of the camp. 
The enlisted man’s club, 


‘ellowship in quarters subject to 
in tend Sean and hacia ten teat 
of the duty they owe as soldiers. (Cli 
Ey isa der in it,and from it, when 
itisa w end 


uxury included in the 
le so to adapt the ration in all — 40 ie: 
not become monotonous. (Church.) 


A place, then, of amusement, recreation, and entertainment, 
where articles n: to the comfort and convenience of the 
soldier can be p is the dominant, salient, and “primary 

ose of the „ t wines 


exchange. 
incident only, the lesser evil, to be eliminated if possible. 
This incident, however, is the chief among the resources of 
the canteen, as appears from the following official advice: 
APRIL 27, 1008. 
Hon. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, M. G., 
Rockland, 


Srn: I have the honor to 


= TERET = Zee 
me sa: a 
223 in the er from latest d is to be found in House ent 
Fifty-seventh Congress, which contains official re- 


laced | resulting therefrom, the menare naturally expected 


from in the Arm 
275 overte dared pot ese y. 


From these it will be seen tha 
inthe United Stats and the Paine 


been fi 
exchange without the profits received from the 


Hexry P. MoCarx, 
Acting Adjutant-General. 

This, I have no doubt, fairly states the importance of the prof- 
e | its ensuing from the sale of beer and light wines as the main 
resource of the canteen, and it appears that without this re- 
source” it is practically impossible to maintain the primary fea- 
tures of the canteen, such as recreation, amusement, and enter- 


It follows, then, that where there is no drinking of thie ies 
is no recreation, amusement, or entertainment, and the more 
of beer the more sora pias PGE Oe entertain- 

ment, and the more variety for the mess. 

Under the régime heretofore existing, as “ every enlisted man 
is a stockholder in it and participates equally in the advantages 
to contribute 
their share at least to the producing cause. Emerson truly said: 

That is the one base thing in the universe, to receive benefits 
and render none.” The total abstainer, while participating in 
the benefits derived from these profits, as he necessarily must, 
would be reaping where he had not sown, and this itself would 
furnish a powerful and insidious incentive to universal beer 

by the soldiers. In fact, the total abstainer was notin- 
frequently taunted with his failure thus to contribute. 

It will be seen that all of the considerations involved in this 
5 financial needs, pleasure, ete.— tend 0 
to the universal and increasing consumption of beer and light 
wines. 

The inquiry at once arises, Why can not 2 a 
pose of the canteen be accomplished by sup lying "the funds 
necessary therefor from sources other than the 
from the sale of beer, FFF 

The possibility of such an alternative fone not appear to have 
occurred to either Major Seaman or Colonel Church, 
„ information on this question. Colonel Church 

oes say: 


n e . 3 eee 
near the Broo al N nS owes its existence e 
Taat Sin Bae Soll lm eda a ie 


year 1902-3 and $500,000 for the fiscal year 1903-4) had been ap- 
priated for Rebeca Berra ee follows: 


—— E 99 4 — 
a 

exchange, — A 

nasium, to be expended ee eee th 


So | retary of War. 


The first appropriation of $500,000 was made June 30, 1902. 
While the effect of these on IE e upon the situation is not 
{chines apparent, for reasons that ter appear, they provide for 

precisely like that mentioned, not at 8 but in 
the 3 and it is conceded that they “might lessen the de- 


f | mand for the canteen.” 


The American Public Health Association in September, 1901, by 
resolution invited ‘* the 3 cooperation fas 


The sale of so warm lunch tea, cocoa, poania and 
soups Kreg omc bei 3 as substitutes for 3 beverage ~ 


aoe has the approval of Colonel Church, and is 8 What 
ee bel intended to accomplish. The disti 


18 0 their appeal to the public, and the 
wae are Satte to 5 the facts involved, and especially 

sen o important that it might lessen the demand for the 
canteen.” 


They either knew or they didn’t know of ropriations 
(only one had been made when Major Seaman’ 1712105 appeared). 
If they knew, they si amply, suppressed an essential fact. If they 
didn't know, they simply demonstrate their 3 ignorance 
ofa 8 as to which they assume to speak with ultimate au- 
thority, as these facts were obvious to the most cursory examina- 
tion, so that “he that runs may read.” That the 5 
71... ages arepa 

ese approp not e to an, 
mating the maximum of success hoped for and expected is too 
obvious for discussion. 

These appropriations will take the place of the profits from the 
sale of beer, and it is the expectation that they will accomplish 
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that purpose and contribute to the “ desideratum devoutly to be 
wished, * the total abolition of intoxicantsin the Army.” 
This is the laudable se that has led the distinguished chair- 
man of the Milita airs Committee in the House, the Hon. 
J. A. T. HULL, of Iowa, to work earnestly and successfully for 
these appropriations that are indispensable if the measure is to 
prove a success. 

It is only proper to add that Senator Proctor, the acting chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee in the Senate, has been 
an earnest advocate of these pp ob pes a and the membership 
of both committees, both of the majority and minority parties, 
laudably sustained their efforts. 

These are the first appropriations of the kind that have ever 
been made. They were introduced in the Senate and successfully 
urged by Senator HANSEROUGH, a loyal and effective 1 of 
` this policy. It necessarily follows that, until they shall have been 
generally utilized throughout the Army, as generally, at least, as 
was the canteen, we can haye no condition or period with which 
the canteen period can be compared with any propriety or intel- 
ligence. 

n addition to this sf. para another should be made for a 
company fund, in order to insure the most complete success. 
The company fund enables the men to vary the monotony of the 
mess, and contributes greatly to their comfort. Prior to 1880 
there was no post exchange with or without the sale of beer. Up 
to 1889, it was operated in comparatively few instances. Then 
the canteen became general, and continued until February 2, 1901; 
so that the canteen period is from 1889 to 1900, inclusive. 

Prior and subsequent thereto we have no period—by reason of 
the lack of the place of recreation, amusement, entertainment 
and lunch room, and a company fund to relieve the monotony of 
the mess—with which a statistical comparison of the canteen 
period will be of any value for the paper of demonstrating the 
wisdom of the anticanteen legislation. While this is true, it is 
to be observed that the facts, fairly analyzed, hardly justify the 
sweeping generalizations which have been made by the canteen 
advocates. The theory is that the establishment of the canteen 
drives the contiguous saloons out of business, and, conversely, 
that its discontinuance at once increases the number. This is 
the only theory thatcan justify the canteen. Forinstance, Major 
Seaman says regarding Washington Barracks, in Washington: 

Before the introduction of the canteen, Four-and-a-half street, for two 
or three squares from the point at which it entered the posts was lined with 
small saloons in which liquor was to the soldiers. Almost imme- 
after the 5 the canteen at the barracks, the effect was seen 


upon these establishments, and before the second month more than half of 
the liquor saloons had closed up and their proprietors had moved away. 


The canteen was established at these barracks in 1889. The 
facts, as given me by Maj. Richard Sylvester, superintendent of 
the police department of the District of Columbia, are that there 
were only three saloons on Four-and-a-half street within three 
squares from the pass at which it entered the post in 1889, 
and while two of them went out of existence shortly after the 
establishment of the canteen, in 1890 four wholesale liquor stores, 
where the law authorized the sale of liquor in quantities of not 
less than a pint, were established, two continuing one year and 
two three years, and that on the 2d of February, 1901, when the 
canteen was abolished, there were in this same location, three 
“ squares from the point where it entered the post,” four saloons— 
one more than when the canteen was established—and the num- 
ber has not increased up to date. The facts show that the theory 
failed to materialize. Of Fort Myer, Major Seaman says: 

Before the introduction of the canteen there were between ten and twenty 
to Arlington, largely depending upon the patronage of the troops, > s s 

Ana that after ten years of the canteen at fie post only two of these were 
eit. 


On the contrary, in that locality, instead of between ten and 
twenty low groggeries,’’ the commissioner of revenue of Alexan- 
dria County, Va., Mr. H. L. Holmes, informs me from his own 
actual knowledge that there were from three to foursaloons open 
from 1880 to 1891, and instead of only two of these being left” 
the records show that in 1900, the end of the canteen period, there 
were five in healthy working order. If all of the Major’s assertions 
of facts are equally open to criticism, it may not be entirely safe 
to rely without any hesitation upon his conclusions. 

Major Seaman asserts that ‘‘the liquor sellersandthe W.C. T. U. 
are the strongest advocates of the law as it now stands,” and 
Colonel Church says: As no whisky or other strong drinks were 
sold, the stories of the influence exerted by whisky dealers to 
restore the canteen are obviously untrue.“ Whether the whisky 
dealers” are for or against the canteen goes a very little way 
toward establishing the facts involved, but the obvious anxiety of 
the canteen advocates to separate themselves from the liquor 
sellers ” is certainly commendable, 


Whether mer succeed in stating the facts in that particular it 
may be well to let the organs of the liquor sellers show: 
WHAT THE LIQUOR ORGANS SAY. 


The American Brewer says that the members of the last Congress “allowed. 
themselves to be influen by a band of bigoted and narrow-minded pro- 
hibitionists in abolishing a most sensible institution which was very bene- 
ficial to the Army.” 

Mida’s Criterion of the Wholesale Whisky and Wine Market, a paper that 
has been a constant and consistent rg ae oa of the canteen, says: The 
first act of the present Con should be to repeal the unwholesome law 
abolishing the canteen and stop the progressive demoralization in the Army.“ 

The Liquor Trades’ and Hotel Review says: “It is almost certain that at 
the next session of Congress the anticanteen law will be re ed. Almost 


every officer whois 3 forthe maintenance of discip in the Arm 
and solicitous for the higher standard of morality among the men has 

to sign the petition to reestablish the canteen. This bill when presented will 
have the sympathy and support of every friend of the ‘ boys in blue’ and of 
the cause of temperance.” 

Believing with the most re gave he military authorities that the can- 
teen is conducive to the highest standard of sobriety and discipline, the re- | 
tail dealers, through their national organization, aside from all selfish consid- 
erations, give their unqualified approval to this necessary adjunct of the mili- 
tary department, and commend The firm and manly attitude of the President 
in its defense and maintenance. (Resolution of the retail liquor dealers at 
their national convention, at Baltimore, in October, 1900.) l 

We don’t consider this action taken by General Miles a deathblow to the 
army canteen by any means. The fact that Mr. Miles has come out in favor 
of the present anticanteen law will not seriously affect the opponents to this 
unjust, fanatical measure. 

he editor of the Sentinel will appear against the anticanteeners before 

the Congressional committee in the coming session of Congress, and we are glad 

to say in this connection that we, as a member of the Congressional committee 

of the National Retail Li Dealers’ Association, are able to break down one 

of the obstacles which had great influence upon the committee and the various 

‘embers of Congress in the last fight. ashington Sentinel, national organ 
of the Brewers’ Association, Noy. 11, 1901; Lewis Schade, editor.) 

In addition to the quotations given above, similar extracts could 
be made from the resolutions of the conventions of brewers and 
liquor dealers, and from the trade journals of the brewing, dis- 
tilling, and retail liquorinterests. I have personally seen articles 
of this character from the Brewer's Journal, the Brewer and 
Maltster, the American Brewers’ Review, Bonfort’s Wine and 
Spirit Circular, the Wholesalers and Retailers’ Review, and the 

ine and Spirit News; and the statement has been made by those 
qualified to speak on the subject that every one of the other 
resentative journals of the various branches of the liquor trade 
have urged the restoration of the canteen. This even includes 
the whisky industry, although whisky and distilled liquors were 
said to have been barred from the canteen, and the whisky trade 
is claimed to be the beneficiary of the legislation under review. 

All this shows how vigorously and effectively the liquor sellers 
are adyocating the law as it now stands.” If these gentlemen, 
and others who haye been rolling that assertion as a sweet mor- 
sel under their tongues, and reiterating it in season and out, would 
take time to read the newspapers, they would perceive how grossly 
that assertion perverts the truth. It is not necessary that one 
should rise from the dead” to establish the attitude of the 
liquor sellers. 

t is interesting to note how Colonel Church gains courage and 
tends gradually to convince himself as he gets into the full swing 
of his argument. He has been thinking over the important mat- 
ter of desertions, which, he says, have greatly increased; and this 
leads him to suggest that it is, in the opinion of a majority of 
our army Officers, the result, in part at least, of the stimulus 
given to the drinking of vile liquors by the abolition of the can- 
teen.“ Note the commendable caution, “a majority of our army 
officers * * * the result, in part at least.” He continues to 
discuss this phase for a e and the more he discusses 
it the more the peculiar infamy of this anticanteen legislation is 
borne in upon him, and getting an accretion of courage he confi- 
dently asserts, as to this discontent, that ‘‘if the almost unani- 
mous opinion of officers and men is to be accepted as conclusive, 
it is very largely due to civilian interference with army adminis- 
tration. In twenty-nine lines a majority” becomes almost 
unanimous;”’ men“ are added to the officers, so as to include 
everybody, and in part at least becomes very largely.” 

Verily, if the Colonel’s article had been longer, no doubt his 
conclusions would have been stronger. He takes occasion, for 
some of his “ strongest testimony,” to go outside of the Army, and 
he calls as a witness “the Rey. William J. Dalton, a Catholic 
priest, of Kansas City, Mo.,” who seems to think that all the good 
the women are trying to do has been ‘‘ utterly ruined ” by this 
vicious legislation. It would be more interesting, though perhaps 
less to his purpose, if he had quoted all that the reverend father 
said on this question. Among other things, he said: 

Whatever could those women have been thinking of? Oh, so impracti- 
cable as these mannish women and womanish men are! In all my priest- 
hood, when I have had a drinking man in my parish I have worked with him 
to get him to remove to a house remote from a saloon, even to the extreme 
of getting him to go to another parish. 

Where the person whose welfare is involved happens to be a 
member of his “‘ parish °” he moves him away “from a saloon.” 
When it is nothing but a mere soldier, he moves a beer saloon 
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close up to the soldier. On more mature reflection, in order not 
to be a womanish man,“ he ought to have a beer saloon started, 
if possible, in his parishioner’s dooryard, instead of getting him to 
go to another parish to get out of the way of a saloon. Why isn’t 
the soldier entitled to the same consideration as the parishioner? 
This shows the difference between preaching and practice. His 
criticism, when measured by his own practice, suggests the Scri 
tural saying, Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and saat 
low a camel.“ 

To sustain his contention, Colonel Church makes reference to 
‘a volume of over 500 octavo pages, in small type, published 
under the authority of Congress. Itis the testimony concerning 
the result which followed the prohibition of the sale of beer in 
post exchanges, gathered by the War Department from nearly 100 
army posts. This is referred to by Major Seaman as an enor- 
mous volume of evidence,” collected by the Secretary of War 
since its abolition.” Reference is undoubtedly made to House 
Document 252, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session. 

This document is one of the most interesting and one of the 
most significant and suggestive incidents in the whole canteen 
controversy. It is a response to the following resolution of the 
House of Representatives: 
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ractical operation of section 38 of tn act of February 2, which pro- 
bited the sales of beer and light wines in post exchanges. 

This resolution very clearly contemplates official reports 
from post exchanges,” as these are clearly the only reports“ 
that coun give any facts of value, and facts are what Congress 
was 8 
In his letter of transmittal, however, instead of confining him- 
self to such reports,“ the Acting Secretary of War transmitted, 
with such reports as they had, 179 newspaper extracts, filling 
113 of the 501 pages of reports,“ every one of these extracts, 
where it expresses an opinion, decidedly favoring the canteen and 
frequently denouncing in vigorous language the advocates of the 
anticanteen legislation. These expressions were entirely legiti- 
mate as far as the newspapers were concerned, representing their 
opinion as to the facts; but they are y to be considered as 
“evidence”? or “‘ testimony ” as to what the facts were, which is 
what Sie bone wanted and requested. 

It would seem that the War Department had introduced, as 
one of its modern features, the patronizing of a clipping bureau, 
and had ordered only such clippings as sustained the canteen, 
and was accommodating enough to give Congress the benefit of 
its enterprise, though not invited to do so. 

A more careful examination of this document negatives this 
suggestion, as it appears that it used its own machinery for that 
purpose. On page 356, I find this letter: 

DETENTION CAMP, ANGEL ISLAND, CAL., April 50, 1901. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stn: I have the honor to submit herewith an article on the canteen taken 

m the Kansas City, Mo., Daily Journal, April, 1901, day of the month un- 
known. In ing this article I desire to add that I have been informed 
wns tals pak prac pia eh O to the 

respectfully, EDWIN A. Mai A 

Mi First Lieutenant, ‘Eleventh Infontry. 

This letter inclosed the Reverend Father Dalton’s “ strongest tes- 
timony ” above referred to. Through just what channel, whether 
“ through military channels,” we are not directly informed; but 
it is a fair inference from the unexplained letter that such infor- 
mation was general throughout the Army, and that, in addition 
to their other duties, the officers were charged with that of col- 
lecting and transmitting “ all remarks of this nature” pertaining 
to the exchange—i. e., approving of the canteen and denouncing 
55 3 of the canteen—as the Department desires” that 

in 

This is, perhaps, a fair illustration of the idea that this Depart- 
ment has of the manner in which fair-minded men may be prop- 
erly aided in reaching a disinterested and just conclusion. Feer 
ing that Congress might haye difficulty in really understanding 
the attitude of some of these papers, one of them is quoted nine 
times, two of them eleven times, and one fourteen times. Verily, 
in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be es- 
tablished.” There are some 640 different officers, from sergeants 
up, making reports. A curious fact is the apparently spontane- 
ous and sporadic upheaval of canteen sentiment from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans..’’ where, including sergeants, 165 wit- 
nesses,’’ practically all the men at that post on the 17th and 18th 
of December, 1902, were moved to offer their testimony in favor 
of the sale of beer in the canteen. Just what Poe i this epi- 


demic of “testimony ” all one way, at this particular place, at | by co 


one and the same time, does not appear. Of course it could not 
have been the result of prearrangement. 
All at once, 165 men in one place felt inspired to testify. They 
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constitute a little more than one-fourth of the whole number of 
‘* witnesses,” leaving only 475 ‘‘ witnesses ” for the balance of the 
United States, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands. There are 474 
commissioned officers reporting. During this time there were 
3,820 such officers in the Army, so that we have reporting about 
12 per cent of the whole—rather an inadequate representation 
upon which to base the assertion that ‘‘ the almost unanimous 
opinion of the officers and men sustains the canteen. What 
the “ testimony ’’ of the remaining 88 per cent would be, unin- 
fluenced by authority, we are not advised. We do know, how- 
ever, that the officers testifying against the canteen are among 
the most distinguished and eminent in their profession. They 
are such as Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Generals Ludlow and 
5 8 memory, Generals Howard, Shafter, Wheeler, 

ett, etc. 

jor Seaman introduces the testimony of the Rev. S. B. Dex- 
ter, Who, hoping that truth and justice may triumph,” sends the 
result of his investigations to the Secretary of War, and it appears 
in this document. (H. Doc. No. 252, pp. 246-249.) It seems that 
certain Chicago cle: en were appointed a commission to inves- 
tigate canteen conditions at Fort Snelling and Highwood. The 
Reverend Mr. Dexter says that they made majority and minority 
reports, though the first report would ap to be unanimous, 
At any rate, it is signed by the Reverend Mr. Dexter twice, once 
in his capacity as a member of the commission and once as its 
secretary. The minority report is signed by him alone. In his 
letter of transmittal he refers to the fact that the investigation of 
the majority covered but nine hours of actual time.” He says: 

I mention this, however, with no intention to reflect upon the members of 
the commission. 

Inasmuch as he signed that report twice, manifesting his ap- 
proval thereof, this is evidently the exercise of great consideration 
on his part. Perhaps, in fairness to the reverend gentleman, it 
should be stated that, in his great work entitled ‘‘ Cant and Can- 
teen,” he says that the members of the commission, in making 
their report on the morning of May 6, 1901, certainly had no in- 
tention of misrepresenting the facts in the case” (p. 20), leaving 
the necessary inference that, in his view, the report did to some 
paan ad the facts. He apparently intends to discredit 

e report. 

Having signed and indorsed this discredited report twice, he 
naively says that he ‘‘ wishes to state that he signed the report 
under protest,” although no protest of any kind appears thereon. 
An ingenious method, peculiar to the reverend gentleman, of es- 
tablishing the weight to be given to his investigations! In order 
to satisfy us of his undoubted credibility, he shows that he twice 
signed a report “‘ misrepresenting the facts. Apparently appre- 
hensive that the suggestion of a mental protest may not meet 
with a cheerful reception, and that he may not have been entirely 
successful in establishing his credibility as a witness, he thinks 
corroboration is necessary, and says that almost all the morn- 
ing newspapers of May 7 will prove this assertion.” Why news- 
papers could not be quite unanimous on so simple a proposition 
we are not informed. In his work he defines cant as to speak 
with exaggerated unction, todescant with false fervor or enthusi- 
asm” (p. 115). Just what ‘‘misrepresenting the facts is, he 
doesn’t say. 

He misquotes the amendment in controversy by striking out 
the words “for military purposes,” after the word “used,” and 
inserting in place thereof, italicized, the words “or owned,” 
changing the whole of the amendment (p. 45). He says 
that the full benefit of Mr. LITTLEFIELD’S principal speech is 

iven to the reader that the whole question might be studied 

m an unprejudiced point of view,” after he has cut out the 
paragraph quoted at the beginning of this article, in which I 
state that there is an honest difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of this amendment,” though he had to ent a sentence in 
two in order to eliminate what seemed to me to be a proper, fair, 
and candid statement (p.47). He is still hoping, no doubt, that 
truth and justice may triumph,” and that the reader might get 
ne “ full ees N. * 2 oe an 5 int of 3 
ut apprehensive a ntly that the public might get the idea 
that, in an 5 a jncid interval, the parties sup- 
porting the anticanteen legislation might entertain a conservative 
or reasonable view. It is believed that all of the clerical friends 
of the canteen do not indulge in this suppressio veri method of 


as hres 
ouse Document No. 252 gives an itemized table from the re- 
Ports.“ In referring to this document, Colonel Church says: 


Of all th ressin, iti inii the other. 90 
cent reported that drunkenness, dsserticn, abecnse wi oat eave: ana trials 

I know posing aont the verity of these tables and take them 
as I find them. ey cover the United States, Porto Rico, Cuba 
and the Philippines, The following facts are taken from the 
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table. In answer to the question, Has drunkenness increased?” 
120 answered“ yes,“ 55 “no,” 17 were uncertain; 175 expressed 
a positive opinion; only 69 per cent thought it had increased. To 
the question, Have courts-martial for offenses caused by drunk- 
enness increased? 114 answered yes,“ 55 no,“ 18 were uncer- 
tain; 169 expressed a positive opinion one way or the other; only 


67 cent say that they “had increased.” To the 
s the number of cases of desertion and absence without leave 
increased? 87 answered yes,“ 84 no,“ 15 were uncertain; 171 
a positive opinion one way or the other; 51 per cent 

y say that they “ had increased.” 

Colonel Church says 95 cent stated that the conditions of 
health had deteriorated, and all agree that morality and discipline 
had been injuriously affected.“ To the question, Is the effect 
on health of command bad?“ 108 answered“ yes,“ 68 no,“ 15 
were uncertain; 176 expressed positive opinion one way or the 
other; 62 per cent only say that the effect is bad. 

To the question, Is the effect on morality and the discipline 
of the command bad?” 129 answered yes, 45 no,“ 17 were 
uncertain; 174 expressed positive opinion one way or the other; 
74 per cent only stating that the effect was bad. These state- 
ments made by acritic who charges the friends of the anticanteen 
legislation with having reached certain dogmatic conclusions 
by the studious ignoring of facts,” ny Say nocomment. The 
inference is too obvious. Let us hope that this is not a sample 
of what we would get if one rose from the dead to bear testi- 
mony to the truth.” It is to be observed that these questions, 
instead of being framed so as to draw out a disinterested reply, 
are all leading, and intimate that an answer adverse to the legis- 
lation is expected. 

The Hon. Elihu Root, late Secretary of War, opposed the anti- 
canteen legislation and expressed before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs the apprehension that it would discourage 
enlistments, saying on that point— 

ou hich H has putin, e sule 
222 ĩ ĩñ—;i(̃ 8 
going to be, as soon as it gets round, it will stop our enlistments. That is a 
matter of serious, practical consequence. The men are not going to enlist 
when they understand that they are going to be confined in a reform school. 

It must gratify Mr. Root to know that this doleful apprehen- 
sion was unfounded, as this official table shows: 


Enlistments. 


Year. 


——— — see eneeeee= 


8888828 2? 


1898 5 Bats syne 
greater, and the figures for 
yolunteer soldiers as distinguish 

The two whole years 1901-2 show an average of 2,837 as against 
an average of 715 per year for the nine po prior to the war, 
and under normal canteen conditions, or four times as many per 

ear when the reform school“ was staring the recruit in the 


ears, when enlistments are always 
ese 8 include a large number of 
i from regulars. 


The reform school ” does not appear to have been a very vig- 
orous deterrent. During the latter period, moreover, the Goy- 
ernment has been exercisi 5 care in the selection of its 
men. Where 30,622 were enli in the year ending June 30, 
1901, 86,407 applications were rejected. During the year 1902, 
while 37,461 eisted , 87,081 applications were rejected; and dur- 
ing the year 1903, 18,961 were enlisted and 74,256 rejected, show- 
ing that now where they enlist one they reject about three or 
four. The instructions for recruiting issued September 23, 1901, 
no doubt account for these rejections and also show the unfavor- 
able conditions under which enlistments have largely increased. 
The 2 5 A licants for first 5 
must between ages of 18 and 35 years, of good character 
and tem te habits, able-bodied, free from eee and must 
be able , read and write the English language.” Inas- 
much as, under the War Department’s theory of the canteen, the 
recruit is to be at once introduced to the official sale of beer in 
the canteen, and the maximum of sale is essential to the maxi- 
mum of prosperity of the canteen, this regulation should read 


“of good character and temperate habits, vigorous and efficient | 1853 


consumers of beer, of approved capacity preferred, ete.” 

While the considerations heretofore suggested certainly at least 
tend to destroy the value of statistics, comparing the canteen 
period with the years preceding and su ing it, so far as the 
anticanteen law is concerned, there are other reasons which are 


also potent to show that these statistics do not justify the conclu- 
sions sought to be drawn therefrom. I can not state them more 
effectively than they have been stated by a practical soldier, who 
has won his rank by brave, gallant, and heroic conduct in battle, 
on the firing line, in every war in which the Army has been en- 
gaged since 1861, including the expedition to China in 1900, 
Brigadier-General Daggett, United States Army. He says: 


e ways and regula’ ison life. Not 
with the conditions at that time; all had 
A the highest to the lowest. The class of recruits was the worst 
that has ever been introduced into — Serre Sunaina d . 
barracks were r, dirty, for i a) 

heated. Candles were — and a small alinwance ot e Bunks 
high. A bed sack, filled with straw, 
fork, and were his table utensils. The princi soa wee Dison 
3 . e vation was bicon or 
pork, occasionally beet, and bread, coffee, sugar, and beans. 

5 


utmost care in . morally and 
to pay the ex ofc 

station, should he be rejected after arriving, and should it be shown that the 
recruiting officer had been negligent. 

Benevolentsocieties also began to furnish the soldiers with reading matter, 
etc. Many other th: were done for the betterment of the soldiers. The 
army of new officers of 1266, after fifteen or twenty years of experience, had 
learned how to command and care for men. Too much im can not 
be attached to this consideration. The fruits of all these things must neces- 
sarily have been a great reduction in desertions, admissions to hospital for 
alcoholism, and convictions by court-ma: F 

Now, Mr. Munson comes in and gives the canteen credit largely for these 
improvements. He makes 1889, the date of formal establishment of the can- 
teen by the War Department, the central period of reckoning. The canteen 
had existed to some extent for four before that time, but leave that 
out of consideration. The number of desertions from 1867 to 1874 was equal 
to 20.5 per cent; from 1876 to 18 they were equal to 8.4 per cent. President 
Hayes nrohibited the sale of intoxicants to post traders during this period. 
From 1881 to 1889 the number «f d: 7 
1890 to ead Ed pen cent; from 1898 to 1900, 4.4 per cent; from 1900 to 1901, onl. 
1.9 per cent. This latter period is not for the whole year, but up to a recen 
date; but there has been no canteen since Februa: . 

The number of admissions to ital for al lism during the canteen 
period (from 1801 to 1847) decreased 12.2 per ee while during the pre- 
ceding period (from 1882 to 1490) the number di 27.3 per thousand. 

These statistics show that a in desertions and admissions to hos- 

ital for alcoholism began long before the canteen was ht of and has 
n going on up to the present time, and that it was more rapid before than 
since the canteen was established. 


General Daggett makes the following suggestions: 


eral places of resort, and where games and facilities for all sorts of proper 
AR — can be found. 

(2) lish ample and attractive gymnasiums. 

(3) Encourage and give facilities for all proper kinds of manly sports. 

(4) uire the Commissary Department to supply many of the luxuries 
now ed by means of the company fund. 


These are covered by the appropriations made and proposed. 

Moreover, the following tables, taken from official records and 
reports, comparing the canteen period with subsequent years, al- 
though in the absence of the pr recreation buildings and 


company fund, essential to the success of the legislation, give re- 
sults that on the whole are unfavorable to the canteen: 
Cases of alcoholism, United States Army. 


This shows an average rate per 1,000, from 1889 to 1900, inclu- 
sive (excluding the war years), of 32,97 per year for the canteen 
period, an ave: of 16.93 for the war years, and of 23.23 for the 
years 1901-2 without the canteen, or 9.74 better than the canteen 
period. The percentage of convictions for drunkenness, based 
upon fiscal years, taken from the Judge-Advocate-General’s re- 
port for 1903, shows: 


ppop pipa 
tot 2 


The average percentage for the canteen period was 1.3+; the 
rate since the canteen period was 1.2, leaving out the year 1901, as 
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that was divided between the two periods -a difference against 
the canteen of 1. 
Sickness in the Army. 


SSN 


This gives an average rate per thousand of 1,343.23 for the can- 
teen period of 1889-1900, inclusive (excluding the war years), 
2,162.09 for the war years, and 1,754.05 since the canteen. 

While this shows a considerable increase over the canteen 

riod, it must te remembered that the larger part of the Army 
5 during the latter period been subjected to unusually unhealth 
conditions by service in the Tropics not previously experienced. 


Desertions in the Army. 

t- Percent- 

Mean | ageof Mean | ageof 

gth.| deser- deser- 

tions. tions. 
564 11.0 2.9 
930 7.7 4.0 
525 5.7 4.9 
867 5.7 44 
670 6.3 5.2 
661 3.6 7.5 
200 5.3 2.8 

148 8.4 


This table from the Adjutant-General’s report is based on calen- 
dar years, and shows an average for the canteen period of 5.79 
per cent and since of 5.66 per cent, a difference against the can- 
teen of .13 per cent. 

The figures furnished by the Lientenant-General in his report 
for 1901 show that the desertions have been nally decreasing 
since 1867, when the percentage was 26.7. 
years the average was 16.5, for the decade ending 1888 the aver- 
age was 11.4, and for the twenty-two years preceding 1889 the 
average was 14.2, showing that the decrease in desertions has 
been due not to the canteen, but to other causes. These are to 
some extent pointed out by Acting Judge-Advocate Capt. C. D. 
Roberts, of the Department of Texas, in his annual report dated 
June 16, 1903, in which he says: 

The! number ped Ta for 1 8 in the 1 i 
eee Bed ee AT oe aoe ee aie 0 

eneral-mess system is in tion at 


per 
undoubtedly bad for discipline. The 
Forts Bliss and Sam Houston, and to t system is undoubtedly due some of 


The fact that the existing conditions furnish no proper criterion 
upon which to base a comparison also appears from the official 
report of the Inspector-General for the year 1903. He says: 

oof the peat tions for the 
government o ex are ; I 
Shirt or coe ae pecan gS 
were gen una 
9 ine accommodations. ty 
i Ata few posts 3 =- 


they y mentioned as unsuitable. 
ings were being constructed for exc and re- 
t enjoying 
d few reenlist- 


for ninety-fi ts in the Philip Islands show onl: 
pe or -four sin pine n. ow only 
e Panes: There 


noted in and trials by courts-martial are very numerous. It is be- 
lieved that a we ted post 3 7 12 44 gymna- 
sium would accomplish more toward con: t and disc: the Army 
than almost an the Government can, under the law, accomplish. 


Maj. Elijah W. Halford’s statement of conditions in the Phil- 
ippines emphasizes thisidea. He says: 


r month; tsay $135 monthly d the eighty days it had been 
— w . made. It had very limited fac ap pet gn 
o ge 


poor room, no 8 from the officers, no soda fountain, 
and other obstacles. ith good facilities, with the ier of officers, and 
elimi the y-disguised devil of profit as in the o 

the practical solution of the canteen question for all soldiers 
chronic drinkers, who 


The attitude of the War Department as to this legislation is an 
essential feature affecting its success, On the 5th of February, 
1901, three days after the anticanteen law was enacted, the Adju- 
tant-General issued an order for the collection of statistics show- 


or the next twelve 8 


ing the operation of the law,“ report thereon to be made to this 
office not later than September 1 next,” covering a period of the 
nonexistence of conditions essential to its success, during which 
the law might be expected to result adversely. 

On February 19, 1901, Senator GALLINGER, an earnest friend of 
the legislation, introduced as an amendment to the Army appro- 
priation bill the following: 

Difference between the cost of the ration at 25 cents and the amount of 26} 
25 ete od acces tate at ee 
— cali Soar a font the pa the pasohane of books, s periodicals, 
stationery, étc., for the * library; the purchase of gymnastic 
appliances; prizes for athletic sports; toward the appoi of regimental 
a a A E NE 

TA 7 U 
3 distributed among the 8 $547,500. 


Practically the company-fund idea, though it is believed that 
the fund should be apportioned to companies and expended by the 
captain to produce the best results. This went to the Military 
Committee, where it slept the sleep of the just, as it was never 
reported therefrom. 

a letter to the Hon. W. J. Sewall, under date of August 29, 
1900, Adjutant-General Corbin made this statement: 


foal PE gotcha OE O DR show that the receipts from sales 
of beer and light wines are and have been less than one-third of gross receipts, 
being in 1898 five-seventeenths and in 1899 six-seyentéenths. the 
amount of gross receipts on account of sale of beer and divi it b 
total number of officers and men shows that each officer and man 
for the year 1898 expended on account of beer only 20 cents a month—equiva- 
lent to four glasses of Daai por onih. oria an one glass a week apiece 
for each officer and man in mili service. In 1899 the expenditure on 
the of each officer and man reach FCC 
t in comparison with all 


en 


but 19 cents a day. These facts make it clear 
other citizens the y of to-day isthe mostabstemious body in ourcountry. 
There isno community of which we have any report or knowledge that 
show so small a consumption of drink per capita. 

It will be observed that these conclusions are based upon statis- 
ties for the years 1898 and 1899. 

Under date of December 17, 1903, Acting Adjt. Gen. W. P. Hall 
wrote me a courteous letter. from which I quote: 


When the troops were withdrawn from the military posts in A; 
pe Renee ies tn GADA ee ee eee ee 75 of 888 


2 th ed to abandon = : 

exchanges a 8 a such stock o 
and wine as was on most of this stock became a waste—a 
loss, in fact for before the returned to the permanent forts the 
act of March 2, 1899, had prevented its sale, and as the persons from whom it 


and 
but very few ances by the troops which constituted the garrisons at the 
time of the breaking out of the war with AS a consequence, we were 
. the middie of Apel, IMa io the Istof sale 1AN. 

Th comme a m 5 0; à 
Fee At would be difficult to give with any accuracy “th 8 


o number of men 
in the service located at the places or posts in 1808 and 1899 where such can- 


teens or exchanges were being operated with the sale of beer and wine 
therein,” or to give “the total sales of beer and wine at each of these can- 
teens for those years. 

If Acting Adjutant-General Hall is correct, and I haveno doubt 
he is, where there are no satisfactory reports for nearly nine 
months in 1898 and six months in 1899, and the number of men 
and the amount of beer and wine sold can not be given “ with any 
accuracy“ during those years, it is difficult to imagine where 
General Corbin got the statistics upon which to base his very 
specific statement. 

It has been my fortune to endeavor to assist, in my humble 
way, that distinguished gentleman in making this legislation a 
success and promoting the welfare of our soldiers. Mr. Francis 
A. Buzzacott, a member of the Third Illinois, during the Span- 
ish war operated a post exc’ e in connection with that regi- 
ment. The records show that during several months of its ex- 
istence its profits cleared its original cost and amounted in 
all to $5,000, all of which was turned over to the regiment and 
distributed and used by its various companies during its cam- 
paign in the Tropics. It was operated in a tent, mammoth in 
size, capable of holding fifteen hundred, and benches for 800 

. It had a restaurant and lunch counter, magazines and 
moral literature, and sold everything a soldier needed, t 
liquor, which was not allowed to be either sold or used on the 
premises. It had an organ, and musical entertainments were 


$500 | given. The regiment marched in a body to divine service therein 


on Sunday. 

It closed up two beer canteens in its vicinity, and the soldiers 
boycotted their own canteens for the temperance canteen. 
December 8, 1900, two days after the introduction of the anti- 
canteen amendment, Mr. Buzzacott renewed his offer to the Secre- 
tary of War, oi to establish a similar canteen, to be con- 
ducted under military regulations, for the recreation, benefit, and 
modern advantages of such United States volunteer troops as are 
now serving in the naa ep The proposition is too long to 
quote in full, but it provided for farnishin ing everything that was 
desirable or requisite for the comfort, convenience, and enter- 
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tainment of the men. He proposed to furnish the money to do 


this. The profits, except 10 per cent to be used in establishi 
like canteens in other posts or places, were to go to the men. 
Three months after its establishment he agreed to turn it “over 
to the Government troops completely equipped as described, free 
of cost or indebtedness whatsoever; ™ during this time it was to 
be under his personal supervision and control,” “‘ subject to the 
approval of the generals ES a 

e asked for transportation to be ished, authority to pur- 
chase supplies of any department of the establishment at cost, 
that a commissioned officer be detailed as executive officer in 
charge, and a private soldier from each company as police, not 
to interfere with other military duties.” is proposition not 
receiving favorable action and impressing meas both feasible and 
commendable, I made the effort indicated 1 subjoined cor- 
respondence to have it adopted by the War Department: 


ROCKLAND, ME., March 8, 1901. 
Hon. ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SIr: I am very anxious that the canteen as now constituted, 
or that the canteen in which the sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited in 
accordance with the recent amendment to the army bill, prove to bo 
successful in its operation. I have just taken occasion to examine the offer 
made by Mr. Francis H. Buzzacott, of Chicago, III., under date of December 
8, 1900, for the carrying on and operating of a tem 
to me that the offer is a gt Banaras one. It involves no costorexpense to 
the Government, and Mr. tt proposes to subject himself in all re- 
spects to the supervision and control of the Department, and the generals 
commanding the United States troops under whose authority he is p at 


work. 
Ishould be very much gratified, and I certainly hi m may see your 
way clear to allow him to Stabllan as many of these 2 ns ashe desiros 
to. es y in the Philippines. 

If they prove to be a success I do not see any reason why they should not 
be located wherever our troops are located. 

If it is not asking too much I should be very glad to have W advise me of 
terion you take of his proposition and the probability of its acceptance, 

ery respectf 


ully, 
C. E. LITTLEFIELD. 


rance canteen, and it seems 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 11, 1901. 
Hon. C. E. LITTLEFIELD, House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant to the Secretary of War, in which you commend to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Department an offer of Mr. Francis H. Buzzacott, of Chi 
cago, III., for the carrying on and operating of a temperance canteen, and 
replying thereto permit me to say that the proposition of Mr. Buzzacott has 
been carefully considered and does not commend itself to the Department. 


Very respectfull: 
ST * H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 
ROCKLAND, ME., March 14, 1901. 
Gen. H. C. CORBIS, 
Adjutant-General, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Srr: Tours of the lith at hand, and I note that you say that the 
proposition of Mr. Buzzacott has been carefully co and does not com- 
mend itself to the De 


ill yo 
tion did not meet the approval of the 


other intoxicating drinks therein, 


Very respectfully, O. E. LITTLEFIELD. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 22, 1901. 
Hon. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the lith 
instant in the matter of the p tion of Mr. Buzzacott, to establish tem- 
perance canteens at military posts, in which, 1 Department letter 
of the lith instant to the effect that the proposition of Mr. Buzzacott has been 
carefully considered and does not commend itself to the Department, you 
ask to be advised in what particular the proposition does not meet the ap- 
proval of the Department or the reason the Department has for declining to 


t. 
Repl thereto, I have the honor to remark that the proposition of Mr. 
Buzzacott does not commend itself to the approval of the Department for 


the reason that the Army is perfectly capable of conducting its own affairs in 
t exchanges, as well as to other matters connected with its admin- 

that the conditions vary at military posts and stations in the 
Army, the ter portion of which is now in the field in tropical countrics, 
and it is ved that Mr. Buzzacott, having served in the Army for a num- 
ber of years in various capacities, knows as well as any other man of military 
pn recy that the proposition to place a civilian in charge of affairs in a 
itary command can not be successfully carried out. Mr. Buzzacott must 
also be aware that the law forbids the Quartermaster’s Department to fur- 
nish 3 to an establishment of this character or for any supplies 
intended for it; that it forbids the sale to him and his employees of subsist- 
ence stores at cost; in fact, that the residence on a military reservation of 
ms not in the employ of the United States Government is forbidden by 


‘Briefly, there are other objections and difficulties to this proposition which 
are too numerous to mention. 
Very y, H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 


0 
istration, and 


In other words, if you will attend to your business I will attend 
to mine. I thought then, and I think now, that I had an un- 
doubted right, in view of the fact that I was msible, in part 
at least, for the legislation, even if it was not my duty, to deferen- 
tially offer suggestions, and invite suggestions, intended to pro- 
mote its success. I thought then, and I think now, that I had a 
right to assume that the War Department had a due and proper 
regard for the welfare of our soldiers and was desirous of admin- 
istering the law in good faith so as to make it as effective and 
successful as possible. so that it might prove helpful to that wel- 
fare. I supposed the War Department would cheerfully welcome 
anything that would contribute to that end. 

en, however, my well-meant and courteous advances were 
received by the vigorous official suggestion that ‘‘the Army was 
perfectly capable of conducting its own affairs in respect to post 
exchanges, us well as to other matters connected with its admin- 
istration,” no outside interference being tolerated, the incident 
was closed, as it did not seem to me that any self-respecting man 
was required to submit himself further to the insolence of office;’’ 
and efforts on my part to cooperate with the War Department 
were abandoned, even at the risk of my being afterwards charged 
with having wrapped about myself “the cloak of self-righteous 
content and left the Army to care for itself.” 

The first appropriation of $500,000 for post exchanges was made 
at the next session after mo nar of the amendment, and be- 
came available on July 1, 1902. If not used prior to July 1, 1908, 
it would have lapsed back into the Treasury. Iam in receipt of 
a letter from the Department, under date of December 26, 1903, 
advising me that, under the app riation for the fiscal year of 
1903, the Secretary of War had authorized expenditures in Janu- 
ary, 1903, of $2,712.09; in April, 1903, of $96,417.95; in May, 1903, 
of $336,995.91, and in June, 1903, of $39,868. 

nded until 


Not a dollar, that is to say, was authorized to be 
the whole sum had been available six months and then only 
$2,712.09; and the bulk of the appropriation, $336,995.91, was not 
authorized to be expended until it had been available more than 
ten months. The average percentage of ee of work 
under sixteen different authorizations on September 30, 1903, was 
43 per cent, only one building, at Fort Brady, Mich., costing 
819.819, being then nearly completed. 

Certainly, the War Department can not fairly be charged with 
being precipitate, or with exercising undue haste. We may be 
fairly safe, I think, in assuming that, if this appropriation had 
been a revolution with a canal-site attachment, its period of ges- 
tation would not have been prolonged for ten months and sixteen 
days. If the War ent had been as anxious to create fa- 
vorable conditions in that regard as it was to get statistics when 
the conditions essential to the success of the anticanteen legisla- 
tion were absent, and had exercised the same degree of diligence, 
these authorizations would have been made July 3, 1902. 

On the other hand, so profound has been its solicitude for the 
welfare of the men under its charge that, although $500,000 has 
been available therefor since June 30, 1902, and $1,000,000 since 
June 30, 1803, only a trifling sum up to October 80, 1903, had 
been actually used in 1 that welfare, as not a building had 
then been fully completed, and only small sums had been used for 
other pu of that character. 

It is unfortunate and regrettable that the discontent and the 
discomfort of the men, with all of the direful consequences result- 
ing therefrom. and especially“ that craving for drink which re- 
sults in no small part from the monotony of barrack life that 
slowly breeds discontent, no matter how comfortably housed or 
well fed the men may be,” should be unnecessarily prolonged, 
when the means for its alleviation have been so liberally provided 
and have been lying idle so long. When the last item upon the 
menu for a Thanksgiving dinner for the soldiers at the Columbus 
Barracks. Ohio, November 26, 1902, was one quart of beer for 
each soldier,“ it would not appear that, from a social point of 
view, any very vigorous effort was being made by the officers to 
restrain the indulgence in beer and encourage total abstinence. 
This is not the only instance of the kind. 

I do not say whether the administration of this legislation isin 
the hands of its friends or otherwise, nor do I characterize the 
attitude of the Department. Upon its record of calling for statis- 
tics within three days of the passage of the law, when statistics 
must have been expected to be unfavorable in the absence of 
proper conditions, its contemptuous refusal of the Buzzacott 
proposition, its collection and gratuitous presentation of only 
such newsaper reports as were adverse to the legislation, and 


its failure promptly to utilize the appropriation that was to 
take the place of the beer profits, a fair-minded, disinterested, 
intelligent, and patriotic people can judge for themselves as to 
its attitude. 

In the light of all these facts, how much foundation is there for 
Colonel Church's assertion that the advocates of total abstinence 
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say, in effect, that, if there is any man in the Army who refuses 
to accept theories that are rejected by the vast majority of men 
in this and every other civilized country, and who will drink, he 
should be permitted to go to the devil, and the shorter the road 
and the faster the pace, the better. 

If we may be permitted to use the Colonel’s choice and delicate 
language, we may ask, Who is it, in the light of the foregoing 
facts, that is keeping the obstructions out of the soldier’s way 
Ito the devil,” shortening the road and accelerating the pace? 
The Colonel seems gratified to feel that he is with the vast ma- 
jority,” laboring under the impression, evidently, that facts are 
settled that way. This is calculated to disconcert the Big Four” 
and other railroads, to make them realize that when, in order to 
secure keen, alert, clear-minded, and efficient men, they promul- 

te an order that their employees must not drink intoxicating 
quors at all, whether on or off duty, they are in the minority in 
a civilized country.“ If such a course will secure better men 
for railroading, it may be worthy of consideration whether it 
would not work as well in other cases. Do we need, ially in 
time of war, as good men for officers and men, from the stand- 
point of efficiency. as the railroads find they need in their busi- 
ness? If so, should we not make reasonable efforts to get them? 
King Edward evidently did not realize how lonesome he would be 
when, in a recent letter to an officer of the navy, this sentence 
was inserted: His Majesty would be glad if it is circulated pri- 
vately that he considers his health is as much honored by those 
who drink it in water as by those who drink it in wine,” an in- 
sidious and really reprehensible incentive to that vulgar and de- 
grading and rather uncommon habit of total abstinence. 

Let us hope that the adverse sentiment of our noble Army, 
voiced so mildly by Colonel Church, may be broken to His Majesty 
gently and by degrees. Notwithstanding the colonel's fervor, 
temperance is now being officially taught in the French and Brit- 
ish, and encouraged in the German and Russian armies. A tem- 
perance society is one of the established institutions of the British 
army. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was its 
patron-general; His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught is 
its president, and Field Marshal Lord Wolseley is its first vice- 

resident, The flower of the officers of that army take pride in 
identifying themselves with it, and the Government contributes 
handsomely for its financial support. We are either not far 
enough or too far advanced for such an institution in our Army. 
We think this legislation is in line with the most advanced 
thought, even if it may be in the minority. 

That a post exchange, with proper provisions for recreation, 
amusement, and entertainment, and supplies for the men, anda 
company fund are essential to the success of this legislation is, 
we think, clear. Its friends, and especially the Rey. E. C. Din- 
widdie and Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, the able, faithful, efficient, 
and untiring legislative representatives, respectively, of the 
American Anti-Saloon League and the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at Washington, have been doing their best to pro- 
cure and have utilized the necessary appropriations therefor. In- 
stead of compelling the soldier to rely upon the profits of a beer 
saloon, whose sole customer he is, for furnishing him with the 
things essential to his welfare, we think he has a right to look to 
the people, by whom he has been placed in a condition where 
these have become essential. 

We think we are entitled, upon the facts, to ask the country to 
believe that we are inspired by a sincere desire to promote the 
highest welfare of the Army, rather than by a narrow purpose to 
enforce upon the officers and men any Pens views we may 
entertain. And as the officers are as a rule high-minded, honor- 
able gentlemen, we believe that when they fully appreciate the 
situation they will credit us with that desire. 

For the beer saloon we substitute the Treasury of the United 
States. In the effort to make this substitution, we believe we 
have the sympathy and support of all right-thinking citizens, and 
that we ought to have the hearty cooperation of the War Depart- 
ment and the officers of the Army. We sincerely believe and 
earnestly hope that the substitution will prove a perfect success; 
but when it shall have been made, and shall have a fair trial 
under such favorable conditions as are herein mentioned, if it shall 
prove to affect injuriously the condition of our soldiers, we will 
cheerfully join in a movement to reestablish the beer saloon. 
There is practically an agreement that the sale of beer is at least 
the lesser of two evils. Every report that has been made, every 
opinion that has been expressed, every resolution that has been 
adopted, has been made, expressed, and adopted in the absence 
of conditions that all believe desirable, and that we believe es- 
sential. Should not judgment be suspended until these condi- 
tions have been created, and until they have had time to demon- 
strate their utility and wisdom? Would not a reversal of this 
legisla sles before that time be ill-considered, ill-advised, and un- 
warran 


The Army Canteen. 


SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 25, 1904, 


On the bill (H. R. 13356) providing for the election of a Del 
Territory of Alaska to the House of Representatives of the 
and defining the qualifications of electors in said Territory. 
Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the consent of the House I herewith sub- 
mit the following in support of my statement previously made 
that the post exchange or canteen in the Army is a wise and be- 
neficent institution: 

No question but what the recent controversy between officers 
of the Army and a Member of Congress in a New York Review, 
which now finds its way into the pages of the CONGRE3SIONAL 
RECORD, has clearly developed the fact that the preponderance of 
evidence and of authority seems to be upon the side of the can- 
teen as a method of promoting temperance among the soldiers of 
our Army and kopne them apart and away the worse 
temptations which lurk in their darkest form near to the mili- 
tary camps of all countries. The immediate cause of the 
of the provision of the law which resulted in the rection aban- 
donment of several hundred canteens at the various army posts 
in the United States and at foreign stations appears to have been 
an agitation carried on against the sale of any kind of beverage 
except tea, coffee, and water to the soldiers by a class of people 
who, like the poor, are always with us and who seem not to be 
wise enough to look into the future and observe results so long 
as they are able to secure the passage of laws looking toward—as 
they believe—the prevention of the selling of intoxicating liquors 
to anyone. With them the end seems always to justify the means. 

The logic of the man who maintains that no man has a right to 
drink liquor containing alcohol because he is liable to partake to 
excess would be about on a = with the crank who desires legis- 
lation to forbid all men drinking coffee or tea or any other bever- 
age which, taken to excess, would cause physical and mental wrecks 
among their devotees. The only safety to the Army as well as to 
the country at large is to organize as thay do and to prepare tons 
of literature in the same manner as the Prohibitionists do, which 
will bring out the facts in reply to thousands of specious argu- 
ments and half truths. This misleading literature of the Pro- 
hibitionists is franked all over the country by the agitators against 
the canteen in ton lots, in many cases contrary to the postal laws 
of the country, to work up a hot-house public sentiment against 
the army canteen and against all who believe in the personal lib- 
erty of the individual to eat and drink in moderation. 

Fortunately in this free and enlightened country, when the light 
is properly turned on so that the people are able to see the exact 
facts as they exist, there can be little dangeras to final results, 

Truth will prevail in the end, 
For as round and round we run 

Ever the truth comes uppermost 
And ever is justice done, 

It is not a light matter to trifle with the personnel and morals 
and social pursuits of the great body of men in the American 
Army. No set of men in civil life, no matter who they are, have 
the moral right in the face of the opinions of a majority of their 
officers and themselves to pass sumptuary laws compelling them 
to do thus and so, or to remove from them comforts or pastimes 
that they are justly entitled to. Of course, the legal right rests 
on Congress to pass laws to govern the Army, but the mal 
rights of the individual, his inalienable right to secure hea: life 
as much happiness as possible consistent with his duty to the Army 
and the Government, ought to have given the Congress pause 
before it proceeded to take away the humblest of the private sol- 
dier’s amusements without the most careful consideration and 
investigation, if need be, by Congressional committees empowered 
to take sworn testimony and make a personal investigation into 
the moral surroundings of each military postin this country as 
well as abroad. 


te from the 
nited States, 


EPITHETS USED FOR ARGUMENT. 


The moral aspects of the ‘‘ Canteen as related to the Federal 
Government have always seemed to cause the tender consciences 
of the civilian organizations and their supporters, which oppose 
the sale of beer and light wines tosoldiers, the most severe twinges. 
The idea of the Government running a groggery,“ as they are 
sear to term it, has been known to cause a Congressman whose 

istrict is largely afflicted with Prohibitionists, the serious loss of 
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sleep and to bring upon him to a considerable extent the cacoéthes 
scribendi of the ancients. Of course, this is a very far-fetched 
argument, and reminds one of the old story of the Irishman’s bull 
terrier, who would go 20 miles away from home every day seek- 
ing to get into a scrap,“ even with a dog who was quite willing 
to run away to avoid trouble, if he could. 


The Government is not selling grog,” nor is it selling soap, or arta 


delicatessen, or any other article of wear or food which the can- 
teen supplies the soldier at cost. The Government never went 
any further in the transaction than to prescribe certain rules gov- 
erning canteens. Of course, an argument of epithets such as 
“ groggery,’’ or saloon, or gin mill,” used by certain review- 
ers, may appeal to a class of society that believes i in sumptuary 
laws,” so long as they do not apply directly to themselyes. Some 
of them would go so far as to advocate that no civilian or soldier 
should be allowed by law to drink a pent of beer, if he wants to 
do so. This class is usually beyond legitimate argument which 
may run contrary to their prejudices, They can not possibly un- 
derstand how men can be constituted differently from themselves, 
or that the moderate drinker should not be compelled to forego 
his beer because others make hogs of themselves. In other wor 
the highest ideal of their ethical system seems to be that laws 
should be enacted to oppress the virtues and the pleasures of the 
many to reach the vices of the few. To them ‘‘sumptuary laws” 
are the “cure all” for all the foibles and follies of the human 
heart, and the blessing of him who has fought his battles against 
temptation and won are to them a sealed book. 


ADVOCATES OF SUMPTUARY LAWS OBDURATE. 


It is useless to argue with this class. Neither the sanctity of 
truth, the restrictions of the franking privileges of the postal sery- 
ice, nor the sin of private gain will deter them from pursuing the 
poor soldier, or anyone else who can be reached by “‘ sumptuary 

egislation.” It is to be hoped that time will cure this trend of 


thought and that the light will some day break in upon their be- | turity 
It has been urged time and again that the city 


nighted philosoph ne 
Government should appropriate money for the purpose of provid- 
ing clubrooms for the soldiers at various posts, and an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 and su Serpe one of a million dollars 
were set apart for this ell and good 
jections to Uncle Sam” devoting this amount and much more 
to the purpose, if he wants to, but that does not help the evil in 


e soldier who wants beer or even whisky is bound to get it, and 
unfortunately the facilities are usually provided by saloons and 
“cheap groggeries“ close to almost every military post in the 
5 . * where he can get it to satiety and bestial drunkenness. 

there no regulation to stop him when he gets too much. 
On the contrary, it is to the interest of the pha ere? of the place 
to sell as much as he can to every customer. addition to this, 
these saloons are frequently close to houses of other and worse 
vices, and the two money-making enterprises work to; 
drunkenness and vice. Shall the soldier, who na 
himself outside of all regulations except those which pertain to 
his military training, direction, and are, as a be sub- 
jected to firm regulations as to drink under military jurisdiction, 
with such surroundings as shall not make it a hardship, or shall 
he be allowed to go forth as a prey to the evil 5 both 
male and female, to be found in the purlieus and saloon districts 
of military camps almost everywhere in this country? 

Even in the rohibition States are to be found the bootleggers”’ 
and the blind ti ” and the ‘‘ walking dram shops.“ ready to sell 
any quantity oft e vilest quality of whisky to the soldier as soon as 
he gets beyond the mili reservation of his station. We must 
take the soldier as we find , recognizing 
means a perfect being, and that among other defective traits he is 

55 to have a fondness for strong If. then, by offering him 

. rtunity of procuring in moderate quantities compara- 
tively ess beverages, such as light wines and beer, we prevent 
from indulging in or diminish his temptation to partake to 
ee of whisky, brandy. rum, gin, or other “strong wa 
the too frequent use of w ‘ich makes drunkards, or even worse, of 
men, who can deny that good is accomplished such as could not 
be brought about by any sumptuary law,” be it ever so strong? 


MEN SHOULD NOT BE FORCED. 


Men are not prone to embrace the rod that smites them, nor do 

ay like to obey a law passed to deprive them of their accustomed 

leasures 8 agitations provoked and kept before the public 

a lot of neha ae e pat experience with the military seldom goes 

beyond admirin khaki“ from a distance and making col- 
lections of e dicer — buttons in time of war scares. 

At posts without traders’ stores, the canteen, as the cooperative 
store of the command when managed by a reliable canteen stew- 
ard and one or more detailed ‘assistants of approved character, 
and working under the supervision of a of officers and a 
carefully devised system of checks, can be made an efficient in- 


y regards 


No one has ob- | same 


ther for | Suent ur 


g that he is not by any b 


strument for good. Its purpose is, or should be, to su y the 
enlisted men at moderate prices with plain lunches, light wine, 
beer, and other articles, to the absolute exclusion of spirits or 


strong intoxicants; to ‘provide : a library or a room in which they 
—5 read or write, esi es furnishing them, whenever practicable, 
the facilities of engaging in gymnastic exercises and manly 

. Thesale of beer or wine should be restricted or raped 
dicted in the discretion of the commanding officer, and is to be 
authorized only as a means to prevent excesses outside-and to 


. wud os planed of or f 
g, gam „and the playing o games for mone 
should be prohibited. The e eee if allo wed at all, shoul 


be carried on with great Miocetice Un Under a plan of this kind it 
is believed that all classes of Americans would be willing to ad- 
mit that canteens would improve the mental, eae) and physical 
condition of the average soldier, make him better satisfied with 
his lot, remove a part of the temptation to desert, and thus en- 
hance greatly his value to the Government. It was of this kind 
of a canteen that Archibald Forbes, the great English war corre- 
spondent, spoke when he said that it was the most important 
boon to the soldier of modern times.” 
WHAT A CANTEEN IS. 

A description of a typical canteen, located at Fort Meade, 
S. Dak., prior to the time that the 1217 abolishing canteens was 
passed, can not but be in 

The 


ht on 
matic — is endeay: to for — fair he 
If its efforts are not successf Mate ce fo — ha ve “ita 
o been mad 


1 the regu- 

permanen 

— for ck for disposal. Al y turned —— and has been 
eae it was appraised by & board of 


nn and be 3 at that 
e means for furnishin billiard rooms were at once available, and in 


1 f the offi- 


22 Drummers and business 

upon looking thoro sa frag 0 ee. posed business, did. not hesitate to g 
oe ee The stab Seema A paene, babies ht af 20 
the 


ä with on ano th October —.—.— 
e eae 
Wi 0 
the next pay day, in December. ber, sit one cent being lout this Sete Ši 5 on 
DEFEATED THE ENDS THEY SOUGHT. 
To put in operation a canteen on this broad plan has been the 
ra Sane Unta Cata . 
in response to a public opinion worked up apparentl 
from outside sources, all canteens, amoun at one time to ma 
eral hundred, were forbidden to sell even light wines and beer to 
the men in the ranks, by resolution a ed to the army bill. 
The object of 3 temperance and governing the appetites 
of the men, under the immediate eyes of their officers, was thus 
defeated at one stroke. The men, or rather such of them as were 
addicted to ardent spirits to excess and consequent indulgence in 
still baser passions and appetite; were now thrown upon the ten- 
der mercies of the cnr beba, to be 3 in the vieinity of all mili- 


posts, the walking and“ bootleggers, and the 
wile temptations rare e eee. ae 


3 upon leave. 

The Members of tal in securing this restrict- 
ive legislation, as well as a accredited representatives in Wash- 
ington of the Prohibitionists and various tem 

who urged it, have steadily repudiated the idea that they intended 
to deny to the soldiers their personal rights of forming and oper- 
ating ‘cold-water clubs” with temperance drinks, etc., but it 
has found by practical experience that when the sale of beer 
and light wines are cut out from the canteen by legal prohibition 
it is impossible to carry on the club in its various tions, on 
account of lack of both interest in its pursuits and profits in its 
investments. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE CANTEEN. 


people for cold-water clubs” failed it is only necessary to 
understand the objects which were sought to be attained when 
the canteen was first inaugurated. 

The service canteen system in the United States Army was first 
introduced at Vancouver Barracks by Colonel Morrow in 1880, 
and was maintained with slight interruption down to the time 
that the canteen was abolished at that post. It gave good service 
to officers and men and was ded by them with 
of traders’ stores. 


pin alleys and other games, as well as a reading room. 
TBS Wane ATE WOR, TIR TIOR (IO Con Terne ce VIAS ae Ae 
as an officers’ mess, each contributing his share, The profits 
were applied to the purchase of articles for sale, such as food- 
stuffs not in rations, toilet and all other articles nsually 
furnished in sutlers’ stores. In other words, the design is to give 
the enlisted man the benefit of all profitsin trade which, under 
the old sutler and “‘ army-supply-man store,” passed into the cof- 
fers of an outside civilian, who frequently made a fortune ont of 
the business. Why should the religious or temperance people in- 
terfere to deprive enlisted man of his small privileges? 
Lieutenant Sladen continued in his + that it was the desire 
to make a club room for enlisted men, solely for their comfort and 
Be es in roy aah eam in te ee sees Sra 
ip in its property and a voice in its management. 
inking, according to Lieutenant Sladen, was al- 


No excess in 5 1 
lowed. If a man displayed a disposition to drink to excess, fur- 
ther sale was re him, Noisy and boisterous conduct was 
forbidden and restrained. 


DE RUSSY, GIBBON, AXD MILES. 


In commenting upon this report Colonel De Russy said: 
The canteen was started because of the exorbitant charges and want of 
po In it amusements of various 
and of a nature thatcan find diversion without expense. 
i garrison, F that always re- 
rrooms. * w The working of the can- 
to by both officers and men from other posts, and, 
so ith their unqualified In every re- 
spect ita come, with no ting harm. It meets 
with my heartiest commendation, and I only hope that the success it has met 
with heretofore may continue. 

General Gibbon’s testimony with regard to the canteen at Van- 
couver Barracks is interesting: 

The post of Vancouver Barracks lies close alongside the town of Van- 
couver, the street next to the lined with saloons, to which the sol- 
diers of the garrisun resorted pe ae pea The establishment of the canteen 
inside the garrison gaye the men a homelike and convenient resort, 
where they could read, play cards and get l and drink their 
beer comfortably and moderately, and ata tto ves. A marked 
improvement in the discipline of the resulted. There being no 
trader at the post, there is no infringement of the rights referred to in cir- 
cular 9. Most shops are now little other than bear saloons, the 
immense profits of which go into the trader's pocket. In the case of the can- 
teen, the soldiers themselves get the profits. 


Upon this same subject General Miles made a signed statement 
Wette, as follows: : 


There has not been a post trader at Vancouver Barracks for ten years, and 
although it is one of the largest posts in the country it is one of the best dis- 
i and mostorderly. The canteen i 


jum are excellent 
substi for the li 


trader 
wines are not ed as liq and should in my 
be so classed, an i trdatus tae decom manlotien of ein Auaeon 
General Gibbon, and recommend that 5 contained in 
No. 9, current series, Adiutant-Generul's ce, be regarded as not applying 
to the post at Vancouver 


CORBIN’S SUCCINCT STATEMENT, 

The Adjutant-General was called upon for information relative 
to the canteen on several occasions in 1900 by General Sewell, who 
was then chairman of the Military Committee of the Senate at a 
time when a general assault was being made by the Prohibition- 


ists and their allied forces against all temperance clubs or can- 
teens existing at military „both at home and abroad. Gen- 
eral Corbin’s response to eral Sewell's was embodied 


in the following letter, which has thus far proved to be unan- 
swerablein most of its statements. The editor of the New Voice, a 
Prohibition newspaper of New York City, has endeavored to make 
hats eio eir pon paron ta, and from all aspects 
proved unsatisfactory to the Prohibition forces, Itis understood 


that an attempt is still being made to find data upon which to 
To thoroughly understand why the plans of the temperance | base 


2 
The following is the letter from General Corbin: 
THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S VIEWS. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANI-GENERAL’sS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 28, 1900. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. 


SEweEtt, 
Military Committee, United States Senate. ` 


special 


matter, 
form of gambling is absolutely forbidden. Itis where the 
home and read the < an Gor- 


3 f the 
vor Oi 
measure. One thousand er 


It may be proper for me to say at — d 
but was toits by the overwhelming evidence of its benefi- 
meals eag, Epai pedre ar ct 


to 3.4, to 2.9. 
Further, the number of trials and convictions for drunkennessand offenses 
originating therefrom for the canteen 
decrease 
Further, for the seven years 
7522 For the Seen lowing i verte 
ment was 7,27 ‘or the seven years fo! ts tion the a 
increased to 8,383. 4 
Li cart goa Wg tr ape ow yl pen sera dino 
725 slur tant d piak roms arko ter 
repor ow ; 
and light wines are and have been less than 
enteenths, and in 1809 


T man tary service. 

In 1899 the expenditures on the part of each officer and man an 
average of 58 cents per month, or but 1.9 cents a day. These facts make 
it clear that, in comparison with all other citizens, the Army to-day is the 
most a us body in our own country. There is no comm: ot which 
we have mnyr F eee es of 

per capi average shoul fact, a m 5 
reason that citizen empl of which we haye no account, have the 


8 o ear a — less than its le mt be 
ex ons, whose p: no less than its example, 

followed by all people in safety and sobriety. = 
Henry C. CORBIS, 


Adjutent-General, Major-General, U. S. Army. 


tution. are 
ou get erer. The prec Mi i that they 
and some of these vile saloons, and they were in- 
to these houses from the saloons. The agents of these houses are 
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The CHATRMAN. And he is restricted in his drinking—he is not allowed to 


drink too much? 
Archbishop IRELAND. Yes, sir; that is better yet. Of course, if le 
cy 


could do away with all evil it would be better for the world, but my 
is to deal with the world as it is. 

Secretary of War Root, in his testimony before the same com- 
mittee, said: 


t means of increas- 
but it is the one 


morality and th and discipline of the 
that makes it 1. post, an agree - 
able place for the soldiers. We can talk about it just as much as we please 


-abstinence clubs are not successes, And 


and the men get togeth 


the provision which the House we pnt in, 
light wines in the canteen, you b that u 
soon as it gets around, it stop our enlistm: 
msequence. The men are pee to enlist when they under- 
e reform school. 


g 
Another pme tiae is not the A Sampan ae to talk about publicly or to 
ut into a repo It is that in the vile resorts which cluster against the bor- 
Sere of bid pig A pent there is not only the liquor seller. his bad 
whisky, but there e 
recreation falls into 
1 5 the e for drunkenness or for wager by | his time, but 
to the hospital wit disease. These ed people are 


That is a matter of seri- 


t surround 
are in camp and drive them out into the horrible and demoralizin; 
damning surroundings that cluster around the outside of the camps. 


MILITARY TESTIMONY. 

The collection of military testimony mentioned by the Secretary 
of War in his statement before the committee embodies some 
very pertinent points which should receive careful consideration 
from all who are seeking the truth about the conditions which 
the canteen system was designed to remedy. The information 
comes from men who are in the best position to know whereof 
they speak and consequently should be more authoritative than 
any of theex pers second-hand statements which have been indus- 
triously ci ted to secure legislation against the canteen. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from statements made by post commanders: 


Commanding officer, Fort Gaswell, N. C.: 

$ „ + “Tdo not think the morality or discipline of the command has been 
much affected by the abolition of the canteen. I notice, h, that fewer 
men are willing to reenlist for eerie one at the post, and I believe some 
933 has been caused law.” 


‘commanding officer, Fort 8 Minn.: 

* * + “From my own observation and that of the officers of the garri- 
son, the morality and discipline of the post was superior after the abolish- 
ment of the canteen as compared with any period prior to thatact. * * * 
The percentage of sick was much less after the abolishment of the canteen. 
* * The records show that the number of desertions for the six months 
prior to the abolishment of the canteen exceeds that of the six subsequent 
months. * „ On February 1. 1901, there were two saloons within 1 mile 
of the reservation. Up to the time of my ee Fort Snelling, September 
* 7 — er gry saloons had been 8 bd hi * 5 N 
“T fin e company amusement room, with tobacco, cigars, lunc 
and softdrinks on sale, is moresatisfactory than a common amusement room, 
asata a common amusement room of sufficient size to accommo- 
date the whole command when off duty can not well be established; besides, 
the company amusement room develops and fosters the company unit, which 
constitutes the most important factor in contentment and line. Iurge 
rmaster's De ent at every 


the early establishment by the Quarte: jarge 
post of a well-equipped gymnasium in connection th a race track and ath- 
etic grounds * .“ 


Commanding officer, Fort Logan, Colo.: 

“I believe that many company commanders are induced to approve of the 
canteen feature of the post ex ge because obtain an income from 
it with which th . the mess of the men and purchase pa tables, 

ic outfits, bowling alloys, ete. It must be remembered the soldiers 
of our present Army are much younger than before the Spanish war. They 
are men who either do not or who want very little, and have not con- 
tracted the drink habit. It is the duty of the Government to protect these 
men and not put temptation before them. It is not sufficient to say to a sol- 
dier, Lou shall not drinks but surround him with wholesome und decent 
means of diversion and amusement, and he will not want to drink.” 


[Effects in prohibition States, where the sale is regulated by the State.] 


Commanding officer, Fort Fremont, S. C.: 
+ + $ “The number of cases of venereal diseases in the command has in- 
creased. The evil effects of the law in the health of the com- 


widense to justity th ho proseca CATE of nay of tessa’ PONTA so engaged. 
evidence 0 n of any of these persons so 
cently, however, enough evidence to secure the conviction of one of the pro- 
prietors of these places has been ob and he will be prosecuted at the 
next mee county of the 
Th . f bee 8 f State nsari 

“The of the 0 r induces patronage o es 
where liquor is sold by bottle only, and consequently large quantities ara 
drunk at one time.” 
Commanding officer, Fort Riley, Kans.: 
+ + + “On February 13, 1901, there were eleven joints and eight drug 


stores within 1 mile of the reservation limits. On A 21, 1901, six joints 
y sell 
is 


and eight stores. The drug stores in Junction iri 
and beer, and the joints are simply barrooms. pape: tion 


Commanding officer, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.: 
bon, ermont is a prohibition State. Ii +, While there are no liquor sa- 
are man; res, uor on prescription. 
8 easily o tana 1 = 
mmanding o Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark. : 

4 * J p 
and many o m able clerks, mechanics, etc., are men 
of good education and trades, who are in the Arm F because periodic rees 
have lost for them man onions in civil life, and they entered the 
to receive the discipline it affords. Take their dail drinks from them, tell 
them that they not drink, and you make drunkards of them.“ 

aaa . > of th tee “bape has been 

In my o m the up o e canteen s m has 
the hardest 1 ei haye received in many years. Before its abolition our 
men were well satisfied with their condition; they had food; the re- 
ceipts from the canteen were applied in various ways for their welfare, com- 
fo rarely drunk and seldom absent. Now 


and amusement, were 

sy Places kn 1 2 ches blished then 
n own as ran are esta near the posts; if 

men called 8 vt 


125 two. Some, fearing punishmen 
idea that ape hte menare g to patron- 
ize a canteen where nothing is sold ai Sa drinks is an illusion.” 


expressly to catch soldiers and were successful. disorders 

frequent. From my observation, while serving with the yolun- 

ines, I consider the abolishment of the sale of beer in the 

Rost canteen a positive calamity to troops serving in that locality. Men will 

Wc ere there is 
a demand. 

“In the Philippines drinking men are almost sure to resort to the native 
drink ‘vino’ if unable to obtain beer. The poorest whisky ever distilled can 
not compare with! vino“ in its evil effects upon the men. The latter drink 
seems to destroy the character of a man mentally, morally, and physically. 
I believe many deaths and much of the insanity which occurred during m 
stay in the islands were due either directly or indirectly to the use of ‘vino,’” 

8 eee, ee 8 70 Sasi 

Volunteers returning from the Phi es have made raids upon 
near-by saloons, incited to such deeds under drunkenness; perhaps 
sometimes sober imp aroused by real or ney evances, such as 
being robbed, or otherwise maltreated while in the saloons, There 
were several such occurrences between January 1 and July 1, 1901, which 
were so serious that it became necessary for the cammanding officer to aid 
the police in restoring order and to save property from destruction. + +» 

Mitta Aenne or task TA tne book ay han bees iror SS 

“The percen of sic com: m over cent the 
last three months. I believe it is due to rum drinking instead of beer. Every 
effort has been made to discover the cause of the sickness in this company, 
and no other cause than that some of the men were financially backin 
shop near the post has so far been discovered." 

Commanding officer, Ponce, P. R.: 

“The effect of the abolition of the sale of beer is very bad, both morally 
and for 8 because the men will have beer and must go into the ci 
to get it. There they are thrown into contact with immoral women an 
drink rum and other cheap alcoholic 8 These cause some 
men to become crazy and boisterously drunk. ‘ore the abolishment of the 
canteen most of the beer drinkers drank almost exclusively in the exchange 
and in moderation.” 

Post surgeon, Fort Schuyler, N. Y.: 

“Where two affections, such as excessive drinking and venereal diseases, 
are so intimately associated, were it ble to control the former, the latter 
would of itself greatly decrease. e it is true many cases of ven 
disease may occur when drinking has not been a factor, still by far the ma- 
jority of cases reported to me have been subsequent to enness and 

ting carelessness.” 

Commanding officer, Fort Douglas, Utah: 

“The social evil in is more rampant than I have ever seen before. 
When we had the canteen the men were contented to stay in the t, but 
now they want to go to town all the time, and these women get hold of them.” 

Commanding officer, cia Barracks, ES 

“A post is the soldier’s home during the time he is in the Army, anda well- 
managed, ted, and attractive canteen, where beer and light wines are 
sold. adds to the physical, moral, and intellectual well-being of a soldier, im- 

roves his surroun contributes to his rational enjoyment; and adds to 
ispl nats 3 ma contented and satisfied soldier, To make a 
a mere place where duty is the sole thing and every diversionand recreation 
Saen a lon ee dui ga, uninteresting. and 3 That there should 

a canteen at every post, in m on, of no ent.” 

Commanding 8 Camp alen Hawaii: sk de 

* „ è “The effect of the abolition of the sale of beer has been to double 
the number of trials for drunkenness and also for absence without leaye.” 

Commanding officer, Washington Barracks, D. O.: 

* * * “With the canteen in existence the decent, well-behaved, self-re- 

ting, and orderly men of the command—men who pride themselyes on 
eir soldierly conduct and good behavior—had the privilege of drinking an 
occasional glass of beer in an orderly, clean, and perfectly proper establish- 


garum 


ment for that Lar a 4 

„They enz the privilege and respected it, and were well satisfied with 
their condi 4 and pat iMag Dees kno that they were being treated ag 
self-respecting men, free to ind a pe 


ectly proper and legitimate appe- 
tite ina 88 proper way, knowing ae that they were being bene- 
fited in tly in their better food provided upon their mess table. + + + 
The moment the sale of beer was a the human nature of every indi- 
vidual ra SP bad, and indifferent—at once resented this in erence 
with his individual right to regulate his 8 and to try and force him to 
be a total abstainer from the use of alcoholic drinks. 

“The effect was at once to make every man assert himself to indulge in- 
8 in the use of beer or somethin, stronger; at once toseek outside 
of the that which he was denied therein, and to be dissatisfied, restless, 
and ntented, and to show this t on any and every occasion pos- 
sible. * * * The demand for all-night passes me so overwhelmning 
that 8 stringent regulations had 
number. 


to be adopted to AT ome the 
* With the abolition of the sale of beer the soldiers’ club 
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Padi OOI, TASE Bact kage bert Nami fo and recreation was 
go to the saloon diyes and brothels of the city of Washington, with their 


very decided immoral adjuncts. 

“The hospital records show that during the od August 2, 1900, to Feb- 
Sf alzobolisth, while for the period February a, 100, to August 2 101, there 
0 „While for the a u ere 
were admitted 31 cases of F * r, The 


1 of the post for weeks and 
months at a time and is evidently not only impossible, but also very undesir- 
. 3 way to enforce total abstinence.” 


g Officer district of San February 3 — 5 
“The recent act of Congress prohibi the sale of and light wines 
at all military posts has been the means of breaking up, toa extent, 
the happy club life of the soldier. It isa well-established fact that there has 
been more enness among the soldiers at army posts since the abolition 
of the canteen than there was before. No system o line nor sererity 


“Tf it can be proved that temperance in the AT is best promoted by a 
well-regulated e commanding officer, 
the practical view of the matter will of ana 
theory. It has been ad by d unreasonable in 
their condemnation of the canteen that all soldiers who are inclined to drink 
ut out of the Army. 


as soldiers 

ance 2 any more than that 
“Soldiers are not pile to te governed like children. They are men 
upon whom the 5 


garrison. In the 
interest ot discipline, ee, W Sad. contentment of the sol- 
dier of the Army, I most earnestly recommend that the act of Congress pro- 
sale of beer at army posts may be re by Congress at the 


in submitting this petition we desire to express to your honorable com- 
mittee and through you to the Senate of the United States, and through the 
Senate to the people of the United States, our reasons for peti for the 
defeat of this amendment, which in our opinion—and we are confident our 

ion is that of 87 per cent of the strength of Malpas tian 

e American soldier of not only his chief source of 5 recreation 
in his life as a soldier, but also the safeguards temptations which are 
thrown in his way when he is forced outside of the 75 
and amusement, for its 

The post ex 
ative institution in which eye: is Prs cally a 
stockholder, as it is run solely for his benefit. Its object is twofold: First, to 
afford the soldier a place where he can obtain at um cost to himself, 
and where any profit made redound to his benefit, those recreations 
which all religious denominations of the country of sufficient impor- 
tance to the working men and women of this country to take under their fos- 


tering care, ve of denomination, i. e., the establishment of working- 
men and wor! women clubs to employ the unoccupied time of the mem- 
bers, with the addition that beer and soft drinks are sold; the profit from 


which, as the Government does not make any appropriation for support 
of the same, enables the post exchange to be run and furnishes the means 
for its second object, and that is to provide the soldier with those articles of 
food which are commonly called luxuries, and which, although the Amer- 
ican soldier is acknowledged by every reading man in the United States to 
be the best clothed and best taken-care-of soldier in the world, are not sup- 
plied as a part of his contract with the Government, but tend to make him 
more contented with his life, more cheerful hardships, and a better 
soldier, and thus a better citizen. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


been or 
for the renee care and treatment of epidemic and contagious diseases in the 
or @ posts or stations, including measures to prevent the 
e payment of reasonable damages, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for bedding and clothing injured or destroyed in such prevention; 
for the pay of maleand femalen notincluding the Nurse Corps sensan 
and of cooks and other civilians em for the proper care of sick officers 
and soldiers, under such regulations g their number, qualifications, assign- 
pa Eaa weal Spon stra mn been orshall 5 by nn i 
ar; forthe of civilian physicians employed to examine c- 
licants for ntd ent and enlisted men, and to render other Utes. 
services from time to time under proper authority; for the pay of other 
employees of the Medical ent; for the ore of express com 
e Medical rtment for 


nies and local transfers em 5 
the transportation of medical and hospital supplies, including bidders’ sam- 
les and water for a e art of cook- 


; for supplies for use in 3 
to the Hospital Corps; for the supply of the Army and Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark.; for adve: „laundry. and all other necessary miscel- 
laneous expenses of the Medical ent, $550,000: Provided, That here- 
after the purchase of medicines and medical stores or the engagement of 
services not personal for the Medical Department of the Army may be made 
by the Medical Department in open market in the manner common amon, 
ee men waon, the aggregate None 3 aise grace core not ee 

. every such pure or employment sha prom: repo! to 
the Secretary of War: Provided further, That hereafter civilian employees 
— 78 Army stationed military posts may, under re tions to be made 

e Secre of War. purchase necessary mi supplies when pre- 

scribed by a ient ASi officer of the Army. : 


EXPERT AUTHORITY ON THE SUBJECT. 


The American Public Health Association, consisting of physi- 
cians and health officers of long experience in many cities upon 
the American continent, prepared a report upon the subject of 
the American army canteen, through a subcommittee, whose 
ability will be ized all over the world, and when the same 
was submitted, at their annual convention in January, 1904, in 


Washington, D. C., it was unanimously adopted. This full re- 
port is appended below, together with the resolutions passed at 
their convention held at Buffalo, N. Y., from September 16 to 20, 
1901, calling attention to the restrictions recently placed upon the 
army canteen, and appointing a committee to carefully investi- 
gate the whole subject from hygienic as well as other standpoints, 
and report the results in pened form. The report is the most 
complete and unanswerable ever submitted, clearly setting forth 
the effect of the canteen upon the morale of troops from every 
conceivable standpoint. I e this report in full for the 
general information of all who wish to get at the true facts of 
the controversy. 
PRELIMINARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That this body deplores the action of Congress in the 
operation of the army canteen or „and in the interests of gen- 
eral and military sanitation recommends its establishment on its former 
basis at the earliest possible date. 

Also: 


which such information is obtainable; such pamphlet to 
t AOA aa to be so prepared as to wi 


t examination. 
This recommendation is made in view of the fact (1) that an important 
function of this association is to educate the public in matters of hygiene; (2) 
that the action above referred to is in ment with the ideas of a very 


number of good citizens; (3) that isa ble opportunity of 
derstanding of our action, and, it is to be their intelli 
ward the betterment of exist- 


. successi to 
oe ive steps 


THE REPORT ADOPTED. 

troduction.—In order to a te the object of these resolutions it 
t the “canteen system” was introduced asa 
temperance measure at Vancouver Barracks in but was not officially 
recognized until February 1, 1889, as shown by the following extracts from 
General Orders, No. 10, Hi ters or the Army, Adjutan: s Office: 
* 9 may 8 A ATTIS 555 are no post 

trad ‘or troops at modera ces such articl 
be deemed . — fi their use, * iso for al. 


necessary for en ent, and comfort; also fi 
fording them the requisite facilities for o ex s and 


bited, but 
a ight beer to be 
75»„‚„ Dy ie ae he nee 
whenever he is sa e e men 
Sa such beverages within the — f 
them from resorting 


as such exe: also a important economic function. 
Theestablishmentof the canteen system, . — of the evidence which 
will be presented h proved to be a most efficient ‘ylactic meas- 
ure for the dimunition of vice and mness among and its aboli- 
tion b F timental 


an act of approved February 2, 1901, on ly sem’ 
unds must be di vd lored by all interested in the prevention of ph 
and moral — the question of intemperance is intimately 


connected with the health, morals, discipline, and gen of the 
Army, it is noari to consider the subject in all its for the 
the sen- 


papos of app the question from the practical rather 
ental stan: t we will oe a summary of the evidence: 

Personnel of the Army.—The recruits for the Army are enlisted 
from among men of plas re walks in life, and reflect, therefore, 

* of the latter, oe. they be ea eae It 1 that a 
y dissipated above ers an uires special legislative meas- 
d him his weakn: or, as justly remarked by Doc- 

and Practice of Military Hygiene, page 820: 
rings with him into the service the result of the moral molding to 
which he has been eet d his childhood and youth in civil life, and 
. or moral standards with the mere donning of the 

uniform.” 

One of the members of your committee served in the Army both as an en- 
listed man and contract surgeon from 1867 and 1889, another member served as 
an officer of artillery, and we have therefore personal 
servation as to the character and habits of the enlisted men, the question of 
intemperance, its pr morals 
of the troops. Weare 
four classes. Th 


continue to resist 


discontent 
a The third class is 
made up of intelligent mechanics and clerks, who, by reason of periodic at- 
tacks of intemperance, have lost Seeks etre in civil life, but who, 
ing sufficient 5 and manhood, have entered the ranks for the pur- 
pose of the fits of army discipline. The fourth class consists of 
men without or purpose in life, and without internal resources for legit- 
imate amusements; y are fond of morbid excitement and the alluring in- 
fluences of the saloon, and appear to find it difficult to check their crav: 
for liquor, in spite of the restraining effects of army discipline; indeed, gos 
a number of these men are true degenerates, not infrequently drawn from 
the higher walks of life (gentlemen—rankers). _ 

Prevalence of alcoholism in the Army—It is difficult to give an exact esti- 


. . 
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ics 
Ne Onin the year 1808, Feed bog ind Spanish-American war, 
with its hardships, excitement, ech Sy employment of the Army, the 
average amount spent for beer by man inan army of 231,058 officers and 
pana wae SEA Des year, or 45} glasses at 5 cents each, or 20 cents per month, 
e or each man. The consumption in 1899 in an 
of 90,160 officers and men was $6.90, or 130} glasses 5 
glasses per month for each officer and man. isa favorable 
ane when it is considered IDAE DOA gon A 3 uor in the 
United States amounts to 17.68 gallons per ca 
The following table, taken from Munson's (giene, pago 809, based u 
official records ot the Surgeon-General’s Office, of 
holism in the military forces of the Army during the twenty-eight years of 
peace, 1870-1897, inclusive: 


trolled easily 
the attempt was made on the part of the commanding officer to te the 
character and amount of . —— 
establishment of FTT 
on = t reservation. These were 


or gambling and the pea Dat compar gre lewd women "By fe the lowest class, 
and aa 0 resol in addition to the excesses of alcoholic stimulants, the effects 
of an life and far-reaching consequences were stamped upon 


umber of 

cases of ru 

delirium One of the members of your committee can recall that on more than one 
tremens inorder to avert complete demoralization of the men, the — 


for he realized that the post trader could be com to sella 
articiaof whisky, ADA thus us diminish the baneful effects af alcoholic stimu. 


‘At posts situated within the heart of an Indian country, and where it was 

E within a reasonable distance from the 

. C 
8 peddled in 2-ounce vials by the soldiers 
— W y ve urchass of essence of 4 

— rum, alcoho! patent or proprietary containing 

alcohol in various percentages. 

Hence even the most favorable environment 1 5 to pea It was not 


tion of the sold ers’ Aud wien 1 toa minimum and promoted 
no ooy temperance and contentment, but also sickness, immorality, 


e. 
Trials by court-martial for drunkenness, etc.—The statistics alread: 
sented show conclusivel 7 “awe coincident with the general establishment of 


occurred a decrease amoun: 
55 ralizatio: ret 
emo n 
ults, injuries, and deaths. 


4 


DEE NASEA EB 


882427 


ry 


3 number of courts- 
cially marked the establishment of the canteen. 

average of trials and convictions for drunkenness and conditions aris- 
ing therefrom for from 1886 to 1891 was rat the E E Clable Siena 160.6 for 
the six W 
giene, p. 


—— 2 


g 
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Year. 


a No figures available. 
The committee has extended this investigation so as to include the five 


1898 1,640 
Pain A SART pose on tent ier. racted oe 34 — 23) 
men to the colors. The same was true "1800, when the rate for alcoholism, 125 rif 
in the bulk of our Army e pal i proper Hos bin ry wna EEDE 1.907 407 
W those in 5 e aie ay 
ane 

The rates for the U States for the year ‘ear 1900 were 22.43; for 1901, 26.25; 2150 te 
for 1 24.02. In Cuba and Porto Rico the rates were, for 1900, 32.01; 1901, 1,728 190 
BLAS; 10 4836." Tn the Philippine Islands Islands the rates were 12.16 in 1900, 2.07 in 1'436 142 
ec SODI lage rawr ety gee i eg cri nna oy Rae ga 1245 10 
steadily Since there is for believing that the per capita 1,865 813 
consumption of Ver inthe United Statoshas 5,604 1,336 
in the army rates for alcoholism is gs eae . be ex- 6,618 1,837 
plained ter care exercised in of recruits and in the char- 6,065 1,458 
acter an ration of food, a more rapid elimination of riates from 5,311 1,000 

beaver peg last, but not least, the beneficial effects from the establish- 
mit will be observed that the decrease pcxyans i sapere marked since the estab- EER rene te ohooh aged paige DAPI SANE, cover the period 
.... ht changes in 1901 and 1902 are not ee e eee 
sufe: mark base conclusions ; nevertheless they indica’ Selle. this f command- 
in com in with other evidence, an increase in A aioe the abot ing officers” on file in the War Fend pais in House of Rep- 
esi the canteen. resentatives Document No. 252, “seventh Congress, second session. 
Brig. Frederick Funston, United States g general 


ae nig ene to note that the statistics collected by Doctor Munson 


8 eee to have 
year, of average 
also gives P the per cent of average enlisted 
ment as follows: 


Army, commandin 
Department st for 1008 to havo Poen 195 a the num T ot trials by gonersi 


negro.” Doctor Munson 
t nationality is a factor of much importance in determining the relative 
amount of olism. — ot seven- ie Ege sen nS ne rates of 
admission in our Army per 1, were as follo 
26. 62 


eel tior — the drin k banii nd rol ffects 
So- “na kerbs grander ens on a e u 
the system. TheGerman American- soldiers generally 8 — 
88SEC ( stronger drinks, and 3 cited 
their proprietors are, almost every case, unprin 
ie who leaye nothing undone to debauch the soldiers and ob 


cent effects of the canteen HB plameny not only in ‘eee E | their money. 
habit, but also as a amn, nok oniy in WA ap grep oE the drik Being. in all cases, outside the limits of any city, the tors of these 
be remembered tha: e “exchange Fw... eae rel ape ly Say wa oer liquor - 
the so-called sutler's or post trader's store was allowed by Army less of hours and whether the buyer is y intoxicated ornot. Gambling 
The aaa erring EDOTA by the Secre! of War, and at | is universal in these ‘ dives," — y ‘ers dissolute women. 
asu these a tments were made upon the The soldier whose desire fora drink would agg apse | by a few 
tion of ee ee T stores merchan- | glasses of beer in the canteen of . one of these re- 
dise and luxuries not supplied by the commissary de nt, and were also moet se Goss Wo T Da eponces vance Ds ee or gambled away al his 
an accommodation to the pioneer settlers. Among most profitable arti- | money, overstayed his leave, or engaged in anali —. As a rule, the 


local authorities existence of these places with indifference or | sanity bauning or the Spanish-American 
=x as it causes the soldier to d his money in the communi’ the result of better provision for intellectual needs and 
“The efficiency of the Army or Tuin of a good soldier is to | soldier, and of w. gison forthe intelectual needs and recrea It would 
re can be no doubt that most of the trials by eral | be A to attribute the increase in recent years to the absence 
summary courts, at least so far as this con- | of canteens, since service ae aening aie Bama Eton lng gh ened 
cerned, are directly to this cause. Since I have command here | native co t to garrisoned and the con- 
there has taken place the rnin a tion of several 0 stant strain incident to continued preparation attack by the enemy 
officers and fine record, In short, the [an all combine to act as causes to different forms of mental dis- 
on question, so far as this d tis concerned, hadno which are by no means limited to the classes, 
. . Insanity—United States Army. 
—' le, compiled records of the War 
Department snows whas tie ee of the canteen has accomp 
promotion of virtue to the flag. table demonstrates 
that for the ten years to the establishment of the canteen the num- 


ber of men 
strength, while for, tensubsequent years the annual number of desertions 


"it is to be deplored that this favorable record, which continued for ten 24, 002 2.1 
years after the canteen 8 was thoroughly established, should be broken 2 as 
a rate of 73 per 1,000 ear follo’ the abandonment of this 33 139 2 
hese figures are extremel 7 suggestive, use the best index of the con- 24.084 oy 
tentment.and virtus of the troops is to be found in the rate of desertionsand 24.185 11 
eee 2.572 14 
Table showing percentage of desertions in the 1 75 of the e States from 23.841 L9 

1880 to 1900, and 1901-2. 24.750 1.7 
25, 008 1.3 
24,234 13 
23,269 1.5 
24, 208 19 
ml g 
a 25, 204 7 
Poe 25,119 ‘8 
880 2 407 8 
200 147,705 1.1 
er} 105,548 18 
8.201 100.389 27 
44,397 $2, 491 18 
62.010 80, 778 1 
65,400 
Present aspect of the question and the of the saleof beer and light wines 
s$ in the United States.— ee the act approved 
0 the sale of or dealing in beer, or any in- 
eg | liguorsin „CT 
5, dated February 2, so that now over two years have ela; during 
which this la F can be 
a this order the Secretary ar enjoined 
t commanders & prompt and effective . 
the terms c the effect of 
this la won the morality, and discipline of the troops, commanding offi- 
— September 1, 1901: dd =e 
“1. To at onoea list of the liquor saloons within 1 mile of their res- 
om ò 0 ee Ey IAA 
“2, Special mention to be made of saloons in the vicin- 
1 i ity of posts or camps Where the now regiments are to Tendezrous or 
practically giving bonds are ustered out. 
oes y gt to the “3. To observ whether drunkennesamoug T 
Statement showing the number of enlisted the amount of soldiers’ deposits, | mands increases or N the abolishment of the 
and the average deposit per man per year j by four facil yokta: fron then TS canteen; whether tho percentage of of trials by or other courts for 
1908, inclusive. drunkenness for the coming six months is greater or less than for the past 


generally 
te Pear tne E discipline of the comman 
To make similar observations as to its effect upon the health of the 


2. hk 18 s Maggot gree Pigeon Ay ic pet rene apt dn ards 
eee recommend measures for any improvements 


the 
F.... noted, the rate 
chancroid, an eee eee e with 
fhe rate för the decade 4880. 


Venereal 3 ‘United States Army—Syphilis. 


a 
of the abolition of the canteen. ninety t post-commanders repli wW. 
1880 „ = a number „57 iene Gatien it had 
— ceee- 40.1 13.6 an Sare aa O POORE = Eor iet s com- 
2 28 11 e a — ion 
= — ** „ (See table showing increase in 
les ae ie trials by summary or other courts for drunkenness and for 
FFT 2 18.4 „ 1 eight post 
338388 19.7 ers responded, of which number sixty-eigh that such trials had 
T numerous the that they had been 
6. for reasons given 
4. Increase : To the ep mee 
or lessened, -eigh post w. fifty- 
reported that it had decreased, and 
in six reports the . reasons stated under para- 
Fitted State (For Army) see showing 
re Seen ee A MEDA a a 
without lea ty four reported that absences IF onion eee ee Ge which number 
3 For the sake of without leave had increased, six that 


mental diseases in our Army to period from 180 to eee, they 3 


they haa 8 eighteen that the effect was doubtful for reasons 
“it will be observed that there was a in paragraph it tener mak enimaedas sagen . 
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without leave had doubled, and in some cases that they had increased from 

250 per cent to 80 per cent. 

6. Effects of the abolition of the sale of beer at the posts on the morality and 

discipline of the command.—To this Roy pk ninety-eight post commanders 

replied; one reported that the effect been fifty-six 

bad, and in 5 ee the 8 g 8 a 

com n o changes of garrison or absence o; relating to prior 

— — ete. (Ses table giving statistics of venereal diseases.) 

Collections made ymasters, United States Army, from enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, Sag Hospital carpe. on 5 of fines and 8 
imposed by sentence of courts-martial from July 1, 1807, to June 30, 1903. 


Year ending June 30 


conclusi 


ons: 
1. The abolition of the post canteen, more y the prohibition of the 

wines and instead of proving a temperance measure as 
has had a detrimental effect on the health and 
e opinion of an overwhelming majority of com- 
3 officers drunkenness has 


been replaced within a mil 
the United States and 871 in the et e Islan: 4 8 all kinds of 
intoxicants, in many cases with gambling rooms and in some cases with 
houses of ill e attached. 

2. Since drunkenness and vice are intimately associated, it is natural that 
the evidence should reyealan increase in the prevalance of venereal 
diseases in the Army. As a matter of fact, the statistics of the Sip 
General's office show that the on rate for th in is 


the innocent and to future generations, this result, a tly associated 
teen, wale * 


without leave, and 
trials of summary or o courts- for and for offenses 
caused by the same have increased, and that savings 3 by the enlisted 
men have decreased from an average of $49.49 per man in 1900 to an av 
of $31.54 per man in 1903. The records of the Paymaster-General’s Office 
show that fines and forfeitures im: d upon and collected from the enlisted 
men of the Army have increased from an average of $1.88 per man in 1598 to 
$6.82 per man in all of which indicates a growing it of discontentand 
a decided tendency to degeneracy, which must seriously affect the discipline 
and morale of the lan A 

Recommendations.—In view of the foregoing facts and in the interest of 
the committee recommends: 


That this es re theaction of Congress in 8 the 
of the army can or post exchange, 505 In the interest of gen- 


ry 
basis at the earlist ble date. 

“Resolved, That body, in the interest of temperance and humanity. 
cordially invites the intelligent cooperation of a very Heee slemeni of good 
citizens who have been active in securing legislation aga: the sale in the 
military service of alcoholics of any character, in taking successive steps 
toward the betterment of existing conditions, and thus assist in controlling 
and largely curtailing an evil which it is powerless at present to prevent.” 

2. Your committee is aware of the fact that beverages containing alcohol 
are an accessory food of value only when it becomes necessary to increase 
temporarity the elasticity of mind and body and a desire and capacity for 
ork nod that the subsequent depressing effect and a baneful uence of 
their misuse require great care in their employment, fe eigen when rest. 
proper f and some of the alkaloidal beverages like ‘ee, tea, cocoa, and 
stimulants like meat brothsand soups may accomplish the same purpose, and 
their sale as a substitute should be encouraged. 

3. In spite of the fact that “ beer drinking viewed in the abstract is unpro- 
ductive of your committee believes that its sale in canteens under 
rational and comprehensive regulations, rather than its total prohibition, 
will subserve the best interest of scientific tem because so long as 
human nature is weak and the masses are not properly educated, the substi- 
tution of a lesser evil under military control appears not pM heian but 
will in the future, as it has in the past, prevent excesses which are fatal to 
the soldier, soul and body. At present every effort toward total abstinence 
at military posts merely opposes theory to facts and sentiment to statistics, 
and compas recourse to saloons of the lowest character, whose eee 

soldier. 


care nothing for the efficiency of the Army or the ruin of a good 
5 ws precaution should be observed to conduct post exchanges and the 
of lig 


t wine and beer pany are! lines recommended by Munson in his 
Theory and Practice of Military Hygiene, pages and your committee 

to emphasize the fact that the bar feature should be entirely abolished 

that the exchange should in fact be a ‘soldiers’ club,” with ample facili- 
ties for reading rooms, legitimate amusements, and athletic orta. where 
tho soldier as a self-respecting indiviđual may sai in an orderly manner 
his craving for diversion from the routine duties of a military life without 
undue 8 of the refreshment feature. 

5. The sale of soft drinks, coffee, tea, cocoa, boullion, soups, and warm 
lunches should be encouraged as substitutes for alcoholic beverages, and 
medical and line officers should be directed to educate by p tand exam- 

le the rank and file of the Army, that for persons in health alcohol in an; 

‘orm presents no advantages not found in other food stuffs or stimulants, an 
which are, moreover, free from the dangers attending its use. In this con- 
nection itshould be remembered that 


food, well prepared, and properly 
cooked and served, is one of the most effective pro hylactic measures nst 
the “drink habit“ in civil as well as military life, and no effort sho be 


ah bring the culinary department in the Army to the highest state of 

on. 
6. Mili officers should point out the grave and 

quences of diseases, so in 


far-reaching conse- 
effects of venereal so intimately connected with the 


drink habit, and make a strong plea in favor of continence. This may be 
done by telling these men that while the sexual on is it 
can be accelerated or delayed, excited or lowered, tee tata of the 


pany commander or attending a personal interest in the physical 
and moral welfare of the yo pod wil ve of ter benefit to th 
service and to humanity than e cold Verdict of a Amai 5 . 


summary court-martial. 
Such personal efforts on the part of the officers, dictated by the spirit of a 
universal brotherhood of man, ao to us perfectly compatible with 
proper military discipline. It is also believed that the habit of making sav- 
5 with the army paymasters may be greatly stimulated by per- 


In conclusion, the committee desires to express its obligations to the offi- 


cials of the War nt for the rtunity of a full and impar- 
tial investigation of the records, <n i 8 7 Dr. Edward L. Munson, 
United Sta e the author of Mili Hygiene, for invaluable assist- 
ance in the preparation of this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Pro „ pi — yee Yedi i 
essor o, o; icine, 
Georgetown Universit x Washington, D. C., Chairman, 
F. C. Harrison, Pu. D. 
Professor of Bacteriology, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Bacteriologist to the Experiment Station, Canada. 
JESUS E. MONJARAS, M. D., 
City of Mexico. 
CHIEF OF STAFF'S STATEMENT. 

One of the clearest and most forcible statements yet made on 
the sugo of the canteen in the Army is 8 by Lieut. 
Gen. S. B. M. Young, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
in his report to the Secretary of War for the year ending June 30, 
1903 (p. 143), in which he said: 

Special attention is invited to the incisive comments of department com- 
manders upon the demoralizing effect of the operation of section 38 of the 
act of February 2, 1901, which prohibits the sale of beer and light wines in 
post exchanges. This law now been in operation for over two years and 
a half and has been fairly tested. Reports received from officersof all grades 
throughout the Army who have had practical ience in supervising and 
8 post exchanges under present conditions exhibit practical una- 
nimity of opinion as to the evil effects of this restriction. 

These evil effects show themselves in increased drunkenness; inloathsome 

i „contracted while men are under the influence of a bad or — 
liquor; in increased desertion resul from the same cause, the men w. 
in a dru; condition being robbed by depraved associates of both sexes, 


and for reason reluctant to return to their z and, generally, in in- 
insubordination. 5 £ 


In addition to these considerations of morality, discipline, and health, there 
is a further one advanced by the commandi ral ent of Texas, 


e 
that the soldier’srightsand_ privileges should nett be curtailed simply because 
he isa soldier; tha 


he should be considered as a citizen in the community in 
which he is serving, and. where noimpairment of his military efficiency would 
result therefrom, should have a citizen's rights and privileges. 

In view of the fact that after a full presentation of the general 
subject in the Department's letter of January 8, 1903, failed to take any action 
by way of remo this restriction, I have some hesitation in again bring- 
ing matter to the attention of the Department. I do not feel at liberty, 
however, to ignore a reform almost unanimously advocated by officers who 
have the best interests of the Army at heart and whose recommendations 
are entitled to consideration. Since the original establishment of the can- 
teen feature of the post exchange there has never been a time when the 
dominant sentiment of the Army did not approve that feature as tending 
strongly to promote morality, sobriety, and pline among the troops. 


SOME PERTINENT CONCLUSIONS. 


I have called attention to the testimony of some of the best med- 
ical authorities in this and other countries, who are members of the 
American Public Health Association, and their findings with re- 
gard to conditions during and n to the abolition of the 
sale of light wines and beer in the military canteens of the United 
States Army haye been unanimously adopted by the American 
Public Health Association at their national convention. I 
have produced the testimony of scores of the post commanders in 
the United States and in our foreign territories. I have pro- 
duced the statements of the highest and most influential officers 
of the Army, who have acted in a reviewing capacity on all this 
testimony and who, from the character of their duties as well as 
their rank, are best qualified to judge of the needs of the American 
soldier both in peace and war. I have cited strong testimony 
from church dignitaries whose religious work has brought them 
into contact with the conditions prevalent insideof and in the 
immediate vicinity of military posts—testimony which is entirely 
unprejudiced in the premises. 

Thus, in a word, the highest militaryand technical authority, 
the highest church dignitaries, and the selected experts of the 
highest medical authority on public health upon this continent 
have all declared in favor of the canteen as a benefit wherever op- 
erated in military posts under the strict military rules laid down 
in the United States Army 3 They declare that the can- 
teen contributes to the health, happiness, contentment, and es- 

cially to the temperance of the soldier. They have said and 
kave shown by statistics and incontrovertible facts that the can- 
teen is an aid in keeping the enlisted man away from bad com- 
pany and resorts which would lead to moral depravity and deg- 
radation. They have shown that there is no mode of life known 
which, in time of peace and the humdrum existence in the back- 
woods army posts, as well asin those situated near the temptations 
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of cities, makes the social features of club life more essentially 
than that of the common soldiers. 

Men with leisure upon their hands and nothing to do during 
many hours each day, most of whom in all probability having 
led a gay and gregarious life before entering the Army, can not 
be confined in some ‘‘ pent-up Utica” with accessories of cold 
water and hard-tack and without amusement or good cheer, if 
it is desired to keep them contented and not subject to the tempta- 
tions of desertion. 8 

The restraint of strict military discipline is usually onerous to 
most Americans in time of peace, and the life should have all the 
attractions consistent with duty, temperance, and healthful con- 
ditions as an offset to the necessities of army discipline. 

As against all this testimony of men best qualifi ed to judge of 
the merits of the canteen in army life, its opponents, who have 
succeeded in cansing its abandonment by enactment of law, have 
produced an agitation among church, temperance, and religious 
societies who have overwhelmed Congressmen and Senators with 
petitions against the army canteen, signed by people who would 

robably have to look in the dictionary to ascertain the difference 
tween a canteen and a haversack. 

The temperance and prohibition societies, knowing very little 
about army conditions and caring less, through their paid Wash- 
ington agents have sent out tons of tracts containing a lot of irre- 
sponsible statements against the canteen, under Con ional 
frank, contrary to law, in order to work up church and temper- 
ance society indignation against the canteen. It would appear to 
them a great victory of the cause to deprive the soldier of his 
drink of light wine or beer and to break up all his social life, so 
as to throw him upon the vices of outside resorts. To them the 
abolition of the canteen is a and parcel of their crusade in 
favor of prohibition, which does not merit more consideration 
than the absurd dictum that the man who drinks moderately has 
no rights that any temperance organization hasa right to respect. 

Which should the American people believe in this controversy— 
the men who know whereof they speak or professional agitators 
who are bent on foisting a pet ism upon mankind by the threat 
of the ballot against timorous occupants of seats in Congress? 
The Army of the United States, at least, ought not to be subject 
to the vagaries of theorists. 

Let there be a halt right here and now to the tinkering with 
army regulations by temperance or any other so-called moral 
or eleemosynary societies’’ with an ax to grind, and let the army 
canteen be reestablished at once. 


Baltimore Custom-House. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. FRANK C. WACHTER, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1904, 
On the conference report on the sundry civil appropriation bill. 


Mr. WACHTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It shall not be my purpose to unnecessarily oc- 
cupy the time of the House in a lengthy discussion of the report 
of the conferees, but in the few brief moments allotted me it will 
be my endeavor to bring to the attention of the Members of the 
House the merits of two items in the bill which the conferees in 
their judgment have deemed proper to favorably report. 

This bill as now reported provides for an appropriation of 
$90,000 to be expended by the Secretary of the in the 
acquisition of additional ground for the new custom-house, and 
likewise makes provision for the extending of relief to the con- 
tractors of the new custom-house for damages resulting to said 
building through the great conflagration which swept over that 
city recently. 

These items and the respective merits of each may not be 
thoroughly understood by the Members of the House, and for 
that reason my remarks shall mainly be explanatory thereof. 

The new custom-house is being erec on a lot which is 
bounded on the north by Water street, on the east by Gay street, 
and on the south by Exchange place (Lombard street). The 
western end of said building is only separated from the adjoining 
property bya space of about 10 feet, which is clearly inadequate to 
afford proper light and air for the westernmost interior of said 
structure and surely insufficient to protect and safeguard the 
building from the danger of fire that might thus be easily com- 
municated from the buildings on the west thereof. The archi- 
tects of the building maintain—and in this view they are supported 


by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of the Treasury as well—that there should be a much greater open 
area on the westernmost end of said structure, and the project for 
the acquiring of this additional ground has the favorable in- 
dorsement of both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Super- 
vising Architect. 

Owing to the unfortunate catastrophe that has befallen the 
city of Baltimore, the improvements on the ground immediately 
adjacent on the west of the custom-house were destroyed, and 
the opportunity is now presented of getting possession of this 
land at one-half the value and price demanded when the matter 
was first agitated abont a year ago. This item embraces the 
subject-matter of House bill No. 7305, introduced by me at the 
3 of the present session of Congress on December 11, 
1903, and provides for an appropriation of $90,000, which sum 
will be amply sufficient for the acquisition of all the ground 
from the west of the custom-house to the east side of Exchange 
alley, which alley is a small thoroughfare, 10 feet wide, extend- 
ing south from Water street to Exchange place (Lombard street), 
and so that the proposed improvement may be understood I ask 
leave for the insertion in the RECORD, to accompany these re- 
marks, of a plat of the land in that locality upon which the custom- 
honat property and the proposed improvements are clearly indi- 
cate 
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The two lots intended to be acquired embrace about 59 feet, 
which, added to the 10-foot alley to which reference has been 
made and the present space between the custom-house and the 
buildings on the west, will give an open area of at least 79 feet, 
which will not only insure the safeguarding and protection of the 
structure from dangers that may emanate from this direction, 
but will likewise give the needed light and air, making the western- 
most interior of said building more habitable and of better use 
for the purpose intended, to say nothing of the enhancement of 
the value and ap ce of the building, when completed, b 
virtue thereof. ile this item asks for a total of $90,000, it 
really only carries an additional amount of $65,000, for there is 
still remaining a balance of nearly $25,000 of the original appro- 
priation, which is unexpended, and will thus be available, if reap- 
propriated, as provided by this item. 

The proposition that is presented in this item is a business one, 
pure and simple, and there should be no hesitation in seizing the 
opportunity to obtain ssion of this property. Should the op- 
portunity be permitted to pass, it will not only result in depriv- 
ing that part of the building of light and air that is absolutely 
essential, but the improvements to be erected on the ground pro- 
posed to be purchased will tend to detract much from the archi- 
tectural beauty of the custom-house structure, for, if reports be 
true, the owners of this land contemplate the erection on this site 
of a large office building of seven or eight stories, and should this 
be done the deteriorating effect can readily be imagined. 

While it is true that this item is new legislation and might be 
stricken ont on a point of order, yet I would have the House to 
know that the measure has the unanimous approval of the Com- 
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mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House, a number 
of the members of which visited Baltimore and made 5 
inspection of the conditions that have already been stated, and it 
can safely be asserted that not one member who enjoyed this 
privilege of a personal inspection is other than impressed with the 
absolute need of this additional ground for the reasons heretofore 
stated. It is true this committee has made no report to the House; 
yet they have authorized the conferees to be informed, and the 
same information to be conveyed to this House, that the proposi- 
tion meets with their unqualified approval and indorsement. 

The second item to which your attention is invited is that which 


gone down into history as the third greatest c 
country, destroying more than 2,200 buildings an 
area of more than seventy-two blocks. This fire started near the 


ided and directed by the course of the wind, sweeping all be- 
ka it, and not stop 
front, where it was ly subdued. No human hand could have 
stayed the progress of the flames. aoe was 3 and the 
fire departments of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Wil- 
mington, Chester, and other adjacent cities responded with men 
and apparatus, but the fire burned and raged on until everything 
in its wake had been consumed or destroyed, resulting in a gross 
loss of about $60,000,000. 

The commercial heart of the city has indeed been destroyed, for 
the flames consumed almost the entire business section of the city, 
and now what was formerly a hive of industry and activity is a 
scene of devastation and desolation. The wind seemed to be the 
controlling factor, and its course directed that of the flames. It 
was blowing from the southwest when the fire first started, and the 
scattering of burning embers by the explosion that took place im- 
mediately after its discovery soon gave the headway which it was 
found impossible tocheck. Had the wind parma in this course, 
there is no telling where it would have ended; the entire residen- 
tial part of the eastern section of the city would have been de- 
stroyed, and unquestionably all the public buildings, including 
the post-office and present custom-house, would have been de- 
stroyed. Had this been the case, it would not only have meant 
untold suffering and want to the people of our city, but it would 
also haye meant the destruction of valuable records and facilities, 
resulting in an almostirreparable loss to the National Government. 

The hand of Providence, however, seemed to be evident; the 
wind changes o the northwest, but for which the city would 
have been ed. While the change of the wind had the effect 
of preventing the untold misery and the probable irreparable loss 
to which mention has been made, yet it drove the flames in all 
their fury in the direction of the new custom-house now in course 
of construction, causing the damage for which relief is prayed 
and asked for. Now, it might be said that these contractors 
should have guarded inst such a loss by having the building 
fully insured. They did carry the usual builders’ insurance, 
which was to protect their equipments and the inflammable ma- 
terial on said building from loss by fire. They carried no insur- 
ance on the mass of stone, brick, and terra cotta; and I propound 
the inquiry, Is there any Member of this House, under the same 
circumstances, that would have insured the same? 

We must remember that there is great competition for the con- 
tract and privilege of erecting Government buildings, and the 
competition has hecome so keen that all who bid upon such build- 
ings find it necessary to figure down to the lowest possible cost. 
Now. suppose to the actual cost of the construction of such a 
building it would be n for a contractor to allow for the 
carrying of an insurance of the full value of the structure as it 
progresses from time to time—it would mean a much larger esti- 
mate for the building in its entirety, which the Government, in 
the end, would be compelled to pay. As itis, the buildings are 
erected for a smaller cost, amply safeguarded and pro from 
any loss that might inure or result from an ordinary conflagra- 
tion. In this particular instance the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury stated before the Committee on Claims of the House 
that there was sufficient insurance, and that the building was 
amply safeguarded from fire had it been confined to one whole 
block; but as it was, the heat was unprecedented, reaching in 
that locality almost 2,800°, and it was thè heat, and not the fire, 
that ca the damage to said building. In fact, the wood- 
work on some portions of said building is not damaged at all, 
while the marble and granite is ed and broken, due en- 
tirely to the extreme heat that obtained there. The Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury has estimated the probable dam- 
ages to the structure to be about $200,000; the architects have esti- 
mated the same to be about $175,000, and the contractors have 


been given their estimate, which amounts to $171,600, which is 
the amount incorporated in the amendment in the bill now under 
discussion. This item is the same embraced in the subject-matter 
of House bill 13348, introduced by me on March 1 last, and which 
bill has been carefully considered by the Committee on Claims of 
the House. This committee also visited Baltimore, so as to make 
a personal inspection of the loss and damage to said building and 
of the surrounding conditions, and aftera most careful and search- 
ing inquiry, and upon examination of all the facts presented to the 
committee, they reported the bill favorably to the House (Report 
No. E H. R. 13348), and recommended the pas- 
sage 0 A 

Tris always held that an act of God will vitiate any contract or 
obligation. Can this not truly be attributed to the hand of an 
all-wise Providence who directed the course of the wind? Permit 
me to quote from the committee's report, which says, in conclu- 

on: 


From all the circumstances and the facts submitted to the committee, and 
in view of it having been disclosed that the every effort to 


contractors used eff 
minimize the to said buil * * + while not be con- 
sidered as estab g a precedent for the exten of relief in casos of 
damages to Government dings in course o deem a most 
meritorious case, and therefore submit the report as stated aforesaid. 


In conclusion, let me impress upon you that we ask no charity, 
for the people of Baltimore are determined to erect upon the ruins 
and in the devastated district such buildings dedicated to com- 
merce and business as will insure the new and greater Baltimore 
that will result from this unfortunate catastrophe. We ask that 
the Government in justice to its honor assume this obligation en- 
tailed by the which man could not prevent, so that pos- 
terity may not be compelled to know that a building of this t 
Government was erected on the loss and shattered fortune of any 
citizen or set of citizens. Grant us this consideration; give us 
this additional ground for our custom-house, and Baltimore will 
continue on in her independence and determination and will pro- 
duce results that must challenge not only the admiration of the 
less Government, but of her sister municipalities of the world 
as well. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


The inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, North Caro- 
lina, shall be the commercial highway tor the development of the coastwise 
trade between the North and South Atlantic ports. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 11, 1904. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14754) providing for 
the restoration and maintenanve of channels, or for river and harbor im- 
provements. and for other purposes— 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had desired more time during the considera- 
tion of this bill in order to present some views concerning a proj- 
ect which many regard as the most important connected with 
the improvement of our internal waterways. I refer to a pet 
waterway connecting Chesapeake Bay with the Atlantic 
on the south, about 200 miles distant, by way of Beaufort Inlet. 

The great importance of this waterway consists primarily in the 
fact that it avoids the most dangerous point upon the entire At- 
lantic coast—that of North Carolina, and notably Cape Hatteras 
and Diamond Shoals. It is this great menace to navigation upon 
our coast which absolutely prevents to a great degree the promo- 
tion and extension of our ise trade between the North and 
the South Atlantic ports. 

Even to-day that trade is confined to a few large steamships 
and to a few very large sailing vessels which our shipbuilders 
haye begun to construct during the last few These alone 
carry such of the coastwise trade as is water borne between the 
Atlantic ports south of Cape Hatteras and between Hatteras and 
New York City and Boston. 

Therefore the very cheap rate of traffic which is enjoyed by 
other sections of the country: that rate which is the 
traffic between the Great Lakes and the sea 


been described so well by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 

i 8 50 chairman of the Committee on 

bors [Mr. BURTON] are denied in the movement 
of traffic between the North and the South. 

It has been well said that these interior lines of communica- 
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tion, when once they have been established, are not so greatly ap- 
iated, because the low rates become a fixture and they are 
iliar to the people. Therefore the advantages to be enjoyed 
by the opening of these waterways must be largely prospective in 
the decrease of traffic rates and in the development of prospective 
trade. 
The river and harbor act approved June 13, 1902, contains the 
following provision: 
Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, North Carolina, with a 
nstruction of a 


view to the co: channel not less than 16 feet in th, u the 
advan us route between the points named: A Tint tie ex- 


SOAR Da made hy 8 Doer of enginar cers detailed 

ar. and my report made include the probable 
texrway that it may be to the interest of the United 
Stat with the pro improvement: Provided 
Further, That the total expense of the examination and of any survey which 
may be made shali not exceed sum of $5,000, 

Under the provisions of this act a board of engineers was ap- 
pointed consisting of Gen. Peter C. Hains, Col. Charles J. Allen, 
and Col. James B. Quinn, Su ently, and before the work of 
the board was completed, Hains was detached and de- 
tailed to duty on the Sachets of Panama, whereupon Colonel Allen 
became the senior member and ee ofthe board. Capt. E. E. 
Winslow was designated to fill the vacancy on the board. 

This board of engineers made a report, dated August 31, 1903, 
which, together with the various exhibits, was reported to Con- 

and is known as House Document No, 563, Fifty-eighth 
ethene ted oh te beginning at the city of Norfolk, 

This selec a rou ga 0 of Norfo 

d thence via the southern branch of the Elizabeth River to a 
point about 1} miles above the month of Deep Creek; thence a di- 
rect line to the mouth of Cooper Creek, a tributary of Pasquotank 
River; thence down otank River to Albemarle Sound; 
thnce across Albemarle Sound to Alligator River, and thence up 
Alligator River to a point where the river diverges sharply to 
the west; thence through the swamp adjacent to the upper Alli- 

tor River and around the western edge of the Mattamuskeet 

to Rose Bay; thence across Pamlico Sound and up Neuse 
River to the mouth of Adams Creek; thence up Adams k to 
the head thereof; thence a distance of about 4 miles to the head 
of Core Creek; thence to Newport River and to Beanfort inlet on 
the ocean. 
ine total distance of the route selected is 194 miles. It was es- 
timatod that it could be constructed at a maximum cost of 810, 
000,000 and that the annual cost of maintenance would not exceed 
$150,000. The board discussed the commercial importance of this 
waterway and appended to.their report commercial data as to the 
commerce of Baltimore, Ik. W , George- 
town, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Fernandina, and Jack- 
gonville, including also statistics from three of the commercial 
ports along the route, Elizabeth City, Washington, and Beanfort. 

These statistics showed that their total coastwise trade amounted 
in 1902 to 6,000,000 tons, valued at $300,000,000. These statistics 
also contained estimates to the effect that the construction of the 
waterway would effect an annual saving in freight charges of 

000, p: 

Fe board also discussed the im ce of the waterway from 

a military and strategic point of view, upon which they comment 
follows: 

sas connection with other canals already existing, it moe 8 our tor- 


boats and small boats to pass by an interior rotec route 
Fee cas part of out const to another, to thus concentrate atany dosired 


point. 

Indeed, there are many experts who do not hesitate to say that 
the importance of this waterway must play such a part in the de- 
fense of our seacoast as must, to a large extent, be necessary for 
its construction. 

Adverting again to the commercial importance of the water- 
way, I will quote another paragraph from this interesting report: 
3 are 8 the 1 ien nt ares 8 
are other items which should be consi . There 
— . by rail t 1 sock water transportation should each 

nsportation be made comparatively cheap and safe. 

Cheap transportation is one of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of a country, and the openi of a cheap and safa route along the 
5 = of our Atlantic coast would certainly have a large effect in 


with rail tion, whil: 
the AP ofa practical osean tio ths 
and the toll thereon. With these 
3 removed there would undoubtedly be a great and rapid develop- 


The eminent engineers constituting this board, after making 
all surveys absolutely necessary and devoting a careful consider- 
ation to the project in all its phases, gave it their unqualified 
recommenda’ x 

This report was referred to a standing board of engineers for 
rivers and harbors, created by the river and harbor act of June, 
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1902, and to whom the law provides shall be referred the reports 
of surveys of projects authorized by Congress and who are au- 
thorized to revise and modify or reject. 

This standing board did not make their report until February 
9, 1904, five months after the same had been submitted to them. 


In ber, 1903, when the report reached them, Colonel Allen 
was the president of this standing board, but for some reason 
the rt was not taken up for consideration until after Colonel 
Allen reached the age of compulsory retirement. 


This latter board, in a brief rt, while not attempting to 
controvert the merits of the 8 

depth of 16 feet was greater than commerce demanded and that 
a waterway 10 or 12 feet deep was sufficient. If the report of the 
standing board shall be recognized by Congress, it will be neces- 
sary to obtain authorization for another survey in order to esti- 
mate the cost of a 2 of a less depth than 16 feet. 

This would involve a delay of at least two years, and to that 
extent would be unfortunate. Possibly this tive delay 
was the principal object which was desired to Ie obtained 

The decision of the River and Harbor Committee of this Houso 
not to report any river and harbor bill at this term making a 

ropriations for any specific works or authorizing any specific 
surveys, butsimply ting a bill making a lump appropriation 
for the maintenance of existing channels and improvements, ren- 
ders it impossible to make any progress upon waterway at 
this session. 

I disagree with the committee in its conclusion, and I submit 
that the character of the bill proposed is subject to just criticism. 
The bill under consideration makes a lump appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the maintenance of exi works and leaves tho 
expenditure thereof subject to the di on of the Chief of En- 
2 This is such a delegation of the legislative function of 

mgress as should not be tolerated. 

The impression created is that this House is unable to trust 
itself or to select the most worthy improvements and provide 
specific appropriations therefor, and therefore, in a spirit of hu- 
mility and abjection, it has been determined to repose that dis- 
cretion in the Chief of Engineers and his corps of assistants, 

It must not be understood that this project is to be abandoned, 
either by reason of sectional opposition or invidious discrimination 
or the cold neglect of its enemics. The seaboard States, from 
Maine to Florida, have a vital interest in its construction. It is 
the most important link in that chain of inland waterways which 
ultimately will be constructed along the Atlantic coast, without 


which all the other waterways will be less and 
with the constraction of which the others will follow in due time. 
It is the most important in the link because Cape Hatteras, 


Diamond Shoal, and Cape Lookout, on the coast of North Caro- 
lina, constitute a menace and prohibition against the development 
of our coastwise trade between the North and the South, and this 
proposed waterway will avoid these dangerous points and afford 
a protected route to the class of shipping which is necessary for 
the normal development of this trade. 

This important improvement has been projected into the pub- 
lic mind and has e such a deep impression upon our commer- 
cial interests that it will not be permitted to lag, but its friends 
will continue to knock at the doors of Con until justice and 
equality and commercé and rtunity s vail, and until 
it shall formally be ized as the greatest improvement and 
the most vital factor in the development of our coastwise trade. 
[Applause. ] 


The Late Hon. Charles W. Thompson. 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April £4, 1904. 


The House ha under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may bo given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES W. TROMP- 
sow, late a Member of this House from the State of Alabama. 
JJ ⁵œo'ꝛ . , 
and in on pu career, at 
conclusion of the exercises of day sha 


0 5 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
ur de That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family of 


Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When CHARLES WINSTON THOMPSON'S spirit took 
its flight from earth, the world was poorer by its logs and heaven 
was richer by its gain. 

I had known Mr. THOMPSON for several years before he was 
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elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress, but we resided in different 
portions of the State, and my acquaintance with him was not 
intimate. 

When he came to Congress our relations became closer, and I 
soon saw that in the noble heart of CHARLEY THOMPSON the store- 
house of friendship was inexhaustible and the love of humanity 
was without stint or limit. 

There was nothing small or mean in this good man’s nature, 
God wrote upon his very brow the record of an honest man, a 
loyal heart, and a noble soul. 

e came on during that period just after that terrible civil war, 
when southern homes were laid waste and poverty and distress 
stalked over our beloved State: F came from this school of ad- 
versity, rising step by step till he stood before his countrymenan 
example of what pluck, energy, industry, and honesty can do. 
Mr. Speaker, the life and character and success of CHARLEY 
THOMPSON ought to be an inspiration to the poor boys of our land. 
No pampered son of fortune was he, but from middle life and with- 
out the advantages of acollege education he rose to be the success- 
ful business man, the splendid Representative, and the honored 
Christian gentleman. is successful life shows to our strugglin 
boys and young men that in free America there is no royal ised 
to success, but that the door of opportunity is open to all alike. 

It shows that in this grand Government of ours the plowboy 
upon the mountains of Alabama may reach the highest niche in 
the temple of honor, while the spoiled child of fortune may die in 
the coer It shows that perseverance and honest toil, aided by 
pluck and good judgment, have their just reward. 


Footprints on 
Fog its, tha 
Sailing main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing shall take heart again. 

But when success and honor came to Mr. THOMPSON he was not 
one who forgot the authors of his promotion. His heart was ever 
turning back to the humble homes of his people and he was never 
happier than when sounding the Pei of those who were strug- 
gling to keep the wolf from the door. 

How often is it, Mr. Speaker, that promotion and civic honors 
spoil those upon whom they are bestowed? That man has a 
cram and narrow soul indeed who when honors are showered 
upon him for the people from whom theycame. Noman who 
has a grateful heart will ever do it, and CHARLEY THOMPSON was 
not the man whom success made bigger or better than his hum- 
blest constituent. 

The one great predominating characteristic of the heart of Mr. 
THOMPSON was his love of humanity. His broad soul knew no 
8 KEN Utica,” but the world was his field, and the betterment 
of mankind was his prime object in life. 

He loved the South and Alabama with all the deep affection of 
a devoted child for its mother, and yet his broad soul leaped be- 
yond State borders and sectional lines and embraced even those 
who were his political adversaries. i 

This was illustrated E Sees first term in Congress, when he 
invited and secured several Members of Congress and other dis- 
mp apy gentlemen and ladies from the North to go with him, 
and at his expense, to his beloved Southland that they might see 
the colored man as he is and meet the southern white man in his 
own hospitable home. 

This excursion cost him over $1,000;and yet with no regrets did 
be ever contemplate it, as he realized that by this method his peo- 

le became better known and better unde by those who 
ew little of conditions in the South. 

Mr. THOMPSON was a devoted member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, and he was one amo: 1 oe Members 
of ee who nae his religion and his C ian life with 
him to Washir on. He and I attended the same church in this 
city, and with inyself and family he sat in the same pew and in 
the same class at Sunday school. For our teacher we had that 
noble Christian Alabamian, Judge Chambers, and Fie F after 
Sunday have I seen the countenance of our departed friend lighted 
eee reas Se as he listened to the teachings of this man of 


Mr. Tnoursox had, by dint of his untiring energy and the exer- 
cise of his good judgment, accumulated a e fortune, as 
that term goes in the South; yet his purse strings were never tied 
against the calls of charity, humanity, or religion, and in eternity 
many a soul whose earthly wants he had relieved will rise up to 
called him blessed. 

His life was a sweet benediction to his friends, and when death 
5 him it left an aching void in the hearts of all who knew 


As a citizen, as a business man, as a representative in the State 
senate and in the halls of Congress, as a dutiful son and a loving 
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father, and as a Christian gentleman, he measured up to the ideal 
standard of the noblest work of God. He died, as he had lived, 
with a heart full of love for God and his fellow-man. To those 
about him in the hour and article of death he declared his per- 
fect readiness to meet the future. Without a doubt or a shadow 
hovering about him, he stepped out into eternity, prepared to 
meet and face his God. 

In the prime of a hopeful, successful, ambitious manhood he 
was called hence, and about his seat in this House and over his 
silent tomb there hovers the sweet recollections of a beautiful 
life. Tender and gentle as a woman, his heart ever beat respon- 
sive to the calls of humanity. Why is such a heart chilled by the 
icy touch of death, and such a spirit removed by the relentless 
hand of fate? He who doeth all things well alone can answer these 
solemn questions, and can tell His mysterious reasons for thus 
chastening our hearts and the hearts of his family. To our nar- 
row visions it is strange and inscrutable. 

Just as he was reaching that period in life and tele service 
when he could have done most for his people and for humanity 
our friend is snatched away, and we are left to gaze into the 
great beyond and wonder why ‘‘'twas thus.“ Such afflictions as 
this are often sent athwart our pathway to remind us that in the 
very midst of life we are in death, and to sound the note of warn- 
sik E prepare to meet thy God.” 

t his was a life well spent and crowned with good works and 
noble deeds. To his devoted Christian mother, he left the mem- 
ory of a dutiful son. To his children he left the heritage of an 
honest name and an unsullied character. To the church he left 
8 of a Christian life and the example of a Christian 

eath. 

To his people he left the record of a patriotic citizen and a faith - 
ful Representative. May the example of his life ever inspire his 
colleagues and friends to an earnest emulation of his virtues, and 
as we go forth from this solemn occasion may the recollection of 
CHARLEY THOMPSON fall ever as a beacon light upon the pathway 
of us who knew him and loved him. As the springtime flowers 
are laid by hands of a tender, loving mother upon the new-made 
grave of her de boy, we point her to the bright spirit of that 
boy beckoning her and his children to follow him to the land of 
joy, and assure her that her grief is not as that of one who has no 

ope of future bliss, for, in the poet's words 
The Healer is there, and His arms are around, 
And He leads them with tenderest care; 
And He shows them a star in that bright upper world, 
‘Tis their star shining brilliantly there. 


Merchant Marine—Seamen as well as Ships. 


SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1904. 

The House having under consideration the bill 

mission to consider and recommend 
me marine— 

Mr. PARKER addressed the House and, under the leave granted 
him (RECORD, p. 5580), submits the following extension of his 
remarks in the RECORD: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No one can add to the sad facts abont the mer- 
chant marine, All parties deplore its decadence, The question 
is one of the remedy that again shall send the flag over the world 
in ships built, officered, and manned by Americans, I desire to 
suggest a remedy. 

o can, I believe, furnish ships. We have now the chea: 
iron and steel in the world and as good spans and machinists. 
The difficulty lies in the cost of running the ships, and one item 
is permanent, namely, the cost of manning them with highly 
paid American labor, 

Taxes are remitted by some coast towns and will be by all that 
regard their own advantage. 

nce will be effected as cheaply by ourselves as by any 
other nation when the business id large enough. 

Coal and supplies can be bonght by onr ships in foreign trade 
wherever they can be bought by Sore gn anioe in the same &. 

We have the capital that we once lacked seeking investment 
and content with a low rate of interest. 

Nothing seems to stand in the way except the glorious fact that 
American labor is well paid and that American sailors, whe 
captains, mates, boatswains, engineers, or seamen, can not be ob- 
tained except at a cost that bars the American ship from compe- 
tition with those of other countries. 

The business therefore needs a protection that shall follow the 


(H. R. 7056) creating a com- 
legislation for the development of the 
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American seaman and his employment outside of our tariff lines 
on the high seas. 
The principle of free ships gives no such poe It might 


enable us to buy a ship a little cheaper, at the cost of injuring or 
destroying our shipyards, but it would not make the manning of 
that ship a whit less expensive. 

Postal subsidies would be an unfair tax on a Department that 
should always doits business at the least expense, so as to increase 
facilities and better serve the public, and those subsidies would 
only go to vessels that carry mails, leaving the great mass of 
ocean-going vessels without any benefit. 

Differential duties in favor of goods brought in our own ves- 
sels were the means adopted by our forefathers. In theory this 
is the best remedy, but in practice our ships were so hampered 
by retaliatory duties and restrictions that commerce was handi- 
capped, and we were glad to make treaties with almost every 
civilized country whereby the ships of each should receive the 
same privileges and incur no greater duties in the ports of the 
other than the vessels of thatother. These reciprocal agreements 
are hardly to be broken down, even if it could be done without 
abrogating treaty provisions that guard other rights of Ameri- 
cans the world over. 

Subsidies to vessels engaged in foreign trade based upon their 
speed and tonnage would incur the dangers incident to all subsi- 
dies and bounties to capital and business, namely, the danger to 
the Treasury. the danger of unfairness in the complicated adjust- 
ment of such bounties, and the probability that what is a fair and 
reasonable bounty, when instituted, would become unfair and un- 
reasonable as greater speed and cheaper ton-miles became the 
rule and not the exception. 

But there must be a remedy. Where there is a right there is 
likewise a remedy. Our Tens is to have Americans sail the seas 
who, with their vessels, will be at hand for the Navy in time of 
need. The difficulty is that such Americans cost more to hire. 
The remedy must meet that difficulty. Why not meet it directly 
and pay the vessel the difference in wages if it employ Americans 
who have volunteered and enlisted as naval emergency men and 
hare done their share of duty as such with the Navy? 

Thereby the ships would run without loss in that regard. The 
American could be paid wages sufficient to make him go to sea; 
the Navy would have at its command a trained force for any 
emergency, and the Government would pay for men and not 
merely for the encouragement of a single line of business. 

Our problem is not only to create a merchant marine, but to 
man it with a force of seagoing Americans that has likewise to 
be created. Let us consider this problem a little more in detail. 

HISTORICAL—AMERICAN SHIPPING, 

There was a time, Mr. Speaker, when the American sailor was 
upon every ocean. The long line of Atlantic coast, which con- 
stituted the English settlements before the Revolution and which 
made up the United States for years afterwards, sent a large pro- 
portion of its hardy sons to sea. They were sailors partly for the 
marketing of their goods. Little schooners. and even sloops, 
plied across the Atlantic, taking tobacco. indian corn, tar, tur- 
pentine, or other products of the field or forest to the markets 
of the Old World, bringing back supplies, clothing, and books, 
and perhaps stopping at Madeira to load a cask or two of wine. 
But this was notall. Americanenterprise and daring went every- 
where upon the wide ocean. 

A sea voyage was not then an easy undertaking. It was long 
and dangerous; fresh food was soon exhausted; canned goods 
were own; crew and passengers alike lived on salt beef 
and hard-tack, and vessels were small, The old prayer for those 


gone to sea asked that they be delivered from the perils of 
the 
and 


at deep, from sickness, from the violence of enemies, 

rom every evil to which they may be exposed. It is hard 

for those who make their trip to Europe in a week, in the lux- 
uries of a modern steam vessel, to know what these words 
mean. Sickness was rife at sea; scurvy and ship fever, or the 
plagues of the Tropics, decimated many a crew. The enemy 
was suspected in every strange sail, for warring nations were al- 
most regardless of the rights of neutrals, and the pirate was every- 
where. The perils of the sea were real when braved in the cockle- 
shellsofthatday. But for this very reason the sea was fascinating 
to the brave. Ships did not run a fixed and settled course from port 
to port, but the captain, seeking a cargo, took his bark from one 
uncharted sea to another and to lands known or unknown, now 
setting the risks of capture by the French or English against the 
profits that would be made by a successful voyage; now engaged 
in the fisheries on the storm banks of Newfoundland, or chasing 
the whale around the world, amid the ice floes neighboring either 
pole; now picking up furs on savage coasts; now trading with re- 
volted S colonies of South America and dodging Spanish 
cruisers from port to port. and now racing from China for the profits 
of the first new crop of tea or bringing gums or spices from the 
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Indies. Perhaps the still more adventurous and less conscientious 
mariner was in Guinea for a load of slaves, or cruising for his own 
or some other country as a privateer. The seas were only half 
charted, chronometers and instruments were imperfect, and 
“light, lead, log, and lookout were the watchwords in the ad- 
venturous voyages of the old sea captain. 

No wonder that such a life had a charm for Americans. It was 
not. then, a mere question of running the cheapest vessel with the 
smallest crew of the most ill-paid men that can be got together 
in the ordinary drudgery of the liner or the tramp. In thoss 
days success could only be achieved by men of mingled daring 
and prudence, in a full-manned ship, By a crew who were ready 
to take risks, to repel enemies, to ch their vessel and repair 
her, to meet as Aage and exigency, and to outdo and out- 
dare other men. No wonder that our fiag was seen everywhere 
and that the American whaler, the American clipper, and, alas, 
the American slaver and American privateer drew into their 
service a great body of American youth, who went into this war- 
fare against the elements and man, with the same eagerness 
with which the ranks of our Army and Navy are now filled in 
time of war. Every coast town—and most of our towns were 
coast towns—contained many an old sea dog who could tell wild 
tales of adventure by land and by sea and whose plain frame 
house held many a curio from India, China, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 

Those days are gone. A few whalers or Gloucester 8 
boats preserve the memory of the free cruises of the white-wing: 
ships. Great liners ply back and forth with a captain and crew 
who are simply paid to go from port to port as if across a ferry. 
Shipowning is a business, and the captain and crew are, ina way, 
only employees. 

But the romance of the sea can never be gone, for there is too 
much risk and responsibility. Modern trans-Atlantic travel goes 
on with the regularity of a great machine—one ship after another. 
But think of the weight of care borne by the captain of aship that 
carries 2,000 souls at 25 miles an hour. He may smile right and 
left, but the great engines turn at his will, everything on board 
bends to his nod, and when there is fog or storm he is on the 
bridge day after asy or night after night watching against 
wreck or collision. s is the blame if anything happen to the 
ship. It is on him that all lean. The greatness of the sea has not 
gone. nor is seamanship the less a warfare that it is not a guerrilla 
warfare as of yore, but one on modern lines. 

But the American has dropped out of it. He can not cruise, as 
of old, on hisown account. ofit no longer goes to the swift and 
bold in the Arctic whaler, in the Atlantic clipper in the Pacific and 
China trade, or as slaver or privateer. It is a matter of day labor. 
The sailor gets his monthly pay instead of a share of the profits 
of the voyage. and the American vessel and sailor in foreign trade 
are brought into direct competition with the vessels and sailors 
of other countries. Our coasting trade is protected, and employs a 
number of vessels that puts it in the first rank. These coasting 
vessels employ so-called “American” sailors, though the foreign 
sailor is easily naturalized and has largely driven out the Amer- 
ican by taking lower wages than the American will accept. But 
in foreign trade we have few vessels and few sailors. It costs 
something more to build, repair, equip. and supply and much more 
to man an American vessel. Our foreign trade had already 
to decline when it was driven off the sea by the Alabama and 
other Confederate cruisers, just at the time that iron ships came 
into use for long voyages. America ceased to build ships for a 
time, and she has not quite learned how to build iron ships as 
cheaply as other countries. No American doubts that we shall 
do so. Already we make better and 3 tools, better and 
cheaper bridges, and better and cheaper locomotives than the 
rest of the world, but shipbuilding is an art, and, like all other 
ee it must be learned over again if it be given up even tempo- 
rarily. 

At last we have cheap iron as material. Mr. Charles H. Cramp, 
n 505 North American Review of January, 1892, said as to the 

ast ships: 


The proper form in which to the question is: Can you build a ship to 
do the work of the City of New York or the Majestic or the Columbia in all 
respects for the same cost? To that question I would reply: “ Yes, or within 
as small a 8 as would be likely to prevail in a si r case between any 
two British shipyards." * * + 

It is the fact that the “first cost“ of ships is not only not a prime factor, but 
it is not even a serious factor, in any competition that may occur between 
this country and Great Britain for a share of the traffic of tlie ocean. * * $ 

American shipyards have built or are building about forty naval vessels 
of numerous rates and all of the very highest and effective class in the 
world; and this development has been crowded into a space of about seven 


years, * * è 
The disparity of cost of naval ships between our yards and those of Great 
Britain, ton or ton, gun for X pe performance LOR giana aaa has 
dwindled in seven years until, in the case of the three battle ships, the 
margin between our classes and those of similar cons ion abroad may be 
AY figure, 


9 
e current policy of naval reconstruction be pursued for another de- 
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cade (1902), coupled with a vigorous 
recently enacted in behalf of the merchant marine, the question which forms 


and consistent execution of the measures 


the subject of this paper will be asked no more; 
should be reversed and Englishmen be asking one ano 
ships as economically as they can in the United States? * 

t the plans and specifications of the ave English tramp in the hands 
of an American shipbuilder and he could not duplicate her. He would build 
a better vessel, of . workmanship and neater finish in every respect; 
for the reason, to put it broadly, that the mechanics who make up an Amer- 
ican shipyard organization are trained toa grade of performance which they 
could not reduce to the standard of tramp construction. 

Under these circumstances this branch of the subject may be dismissed 
summarily, with the statement that an English ‘ht ship of the usual type 
could not be duplicated in this country at any Whether our superior 
standard in vessels of this class is an advantage or a disadvantage in compe- 
tition, I will not attempt to decide. 

Mr. William H. Cramp thinks that the extra cost is 15 to 25 per 
cent. First cost is of little moment if shipping will pay. 

COST OF OPERATION—SHIPPING LAWS. 

But evenif we could build cheaper ships than other nations 
it would cost more to run them. American ships have to meet 
extra expense. They are sometimes subject to taxation, ruthlessly 
imposed by their own home port, and such a municipal tax of 1 
or 2 percent is a heavy burden. The principal expense, however, 
is in the manning of the ships. American wages are higher than 
any in the world, and American vessels have to pay American 
wages. Not onlyis this so, but American ships are bound to take 
care of their seamen, by numerous statutes of the United States, 

rřbing careful shipping articles, which shall state the num- 

r and employment of the crew, the wages and scale of pro- 
visions, and which must be formally executed before a shipping 
commissioner or consul under a heavy penalty. 

The vessel owner must take care of the sailor's effects if he dies; 
he must pay for inspections, keep medicines and extra clothing on 
hand, give bond for the return of his men, take destitute seamen 
home, for not over $10 each, and pay three months extra wages if 
his men be discharged before their time, except in case of wreck. 
The ship itself is subject to other strict and expensive regulations. 
These provisions would be for the benefit of trade, if trade could 
be carried on at all. It will pay to have good ships rather than 
bad ones, and to have good sailors rather than an assemblage of 
nondescripts from every nation under heaven. It pays a ship- 
owner, in the long run, to take care of his men as well as his ships, 
but the shipping trade must first be made to pay. 

TRADE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Statesmen of both parties, who have studied the subject, unite 
in the belief that the revival of the merchant marine is an abso- 
Inte necessity. Trade follows the ship. As long as English ships 
do the trade of the world, the world will bank in London and its 

will besold and exchanged there. What is more, sea power 
es at the root of national defense, and the merchant marine lies 
at the foundation of sea power. Our extended coast and the vast 
wealth gathered in our seaport towns can only be defended by a 
navy, and that navy is still more necessary, if the maintenance of 
the Mantos doctrine means anything more than empty proclama- 
tion. It was sea power which ended the war with Spain within 
three months, by victories which carried the flag as well into the 
Indies of the East asinto the Indies of the West. It was sea power 
that in the civil war gradually shut the Confederate States from 
any market for the sale of their cotton or for the purchase of su 
plies thereby, and it was the larger merchant marine of the North- 
ern States that made this blockade effective, a blockade in which 
we had to use every style of vessel from a tug to a ferryboat. It 
is idle for us to think that we can maintain our Navy or our for- 
eign trade in case of war with any first-class power unless, like 
first-class powers, we can draw upon that merchant marine 
for ships of the highest speed—ocean greyhounds—as auxiliaries, 
transport ships, and cruisers, and unless that merchant marine be 
manned by American seamen ready for service in time of need. 
MEN, AS WELL AS SHIPS. 

Let us, indeed, put the emphasis, not merely upon the ships, 
but upon the men. The American seaman has become so rare 
that the current plans of ship subsidy generally provide that a 
small fraction—one-fourth, only—of the seamen s be Ameri- 
cans. Our Pacific liners are largely manned by Chinese and our 
coasting trade by Norwegians; our Navy, even now, has a scar- 
city of officers, and the crews are recruited inland. They are 
brave young fellows and know their position—at the guns, with 
the machinery, and on deck but the old salt is hardly to be found 
among them who could take care of a boat in a storm, navigate 
captured prizes, or command and steer the ship himself if the 
oficers were shot down. In foreign trade the American is almost 
unknown, and the problem is not only to make it profitable to 
build and run ships, but to get the American to go to sea. 

PROVIDE FOR MEN, AND SHIPS WILL PAY. 

Fortunately, these two requirements may go together. If we 
can, in any way, help the American ship to pay the wages of the 
American seaman, the problem is to that extent solved and it 
will pay to run the ship. There is a general agreement that it 
will not be long before America will build ships as cheaply as any 


its point 
er, can we build 


other nation. The ship is but a machine, and there is no machine 
which America can not build cheapest and best if she turn her 
full attention to it. The trouble is not in the cost of building, 
but in the cost of running. The cost is not in supplies, for any 
ship on a foreign voyage can buy these abroad or at home as may 
be cheapest. ere is now a diference in the cost of insurance, 
but insurance rates in America would be reduced if there were a 
larger marine to insure and a larger business to be done. With 
such a marine there would be no difficulty about taxes, for coast 
towns would soon see the advantage gained by ports that do not 
tax their shipping. The difficulty of running the American ves- 
sel lies almost wholly in the cost of labor, the wages of the sea- 
man, the wages of the carpenter who does the repairs, the wages 
of the firemen who run the engines, the wages of the captain and 
of the mates—and the term wages must include the cost of 
the statutory contributions which the American shipowner must 
make for the comfort of his men. What is needed for the na- 
tional defense is that Americans should be induced to go to sea, 
and that some means should be found to pay to the shipowner 
the difference between the wages of the American seaman and the 
wages paid by foreign vessels. 
DETAILS AS TO WAGES. 


A report by Mr. Grosvenor (56th Cong., Ist sess., Report No. 
890, pp. 7 and 8) gives this matter in detail: 

es found 

June 


A 2 of the information and statistics of that year shows that the aver- 
age rate of wages of American seamen on sailing vessels crossing the Atlan- 


c ranged from $15 to $25 per month, averaging, say, r month, and that 
the average wages AA sailing vessels 3 m $12.15 to $17.01, the 
ordinary rate being about ging month; and on long v es from the Pa- 
cific coast to Great Bri i m $15 to $20 per 


tain American Mn oe were 
month, and on British vessels from $12.15 to $14.58 per month; and the wages 
of boatswains making these voyages on American vessels ranged 
+ Nagel cock tt Har samen from $19.44 to 24.30. potan it a; on 
the whole the British wages on sailing vessels were somewhat tian thee: 


fourths of the American wages (p. 23). 
Be tlantic trade between New York and 


On anger steamships in 
Philadelphia and Great Britain the of “able seamen” were only 
slightly larger on American vessels, but the wages for other portions of the 
coal passers, etc., the American wages were 


crew, such as firemen, 
per | while the British maximum was only $24.30, the usual rate be- 
from $19 44 to $21.87—just about half the American pay (p. 23). On 
25 to 29, inclusive, of the same report are tables showing in detail the wa 
paid the crews of American vessels for the year ending June 90, 1 which 
shows the preceding stated comparison to be correct, and on pages 22 to , 
inclusive, will be found the statement of British wages. On page 36 will be 
found a table showing the paid on German and French vessels in the 
calendar year 1893, which also shows how very much larger the wages on 
American ships are than those on the and French ones. 

The difference between the wages on the vessels of these last-named coun- 
tries and the Sace paa on United States vessels appesa to be very much 
greater than the erence between American and British wages to what- 
ever countries the voy: may be made (see Statistics, pp. 37 to 44, inclu- 


sive). It will beo that this enormous difference in the item of 

e five years ago, and it is believed that substantially the same er- 
ences have continued to the present time. In the Report of the Commissioner 
of Navi 108 to 119, inclusi 


on 
has hoon nears tly h (p. 114), and for fi the in 
m apparen en . 114), and for firemen 
erable (pp. 113 to 114, inclusi 


very considerable 
for the las vessels pe yp gone fe the same, falling off, 

respect of cargo and passenger steamers, 
below decks — ordinarily 
and upward on American ves- 


on this subject will be found on pages 54 to 56, inclusive, of the same rt, 

where a comparison of the actual wage nses of five vessels of substa) y 

the same tonnage appears, and is derived from ac instances, one vesse 

pemg American, one British, one German, one Dutch, and one Norwegian, 

the V vessel being built in the United States and the other four in 
rom this it appears that the monthly wages paid on the— 


81, 82, 115, 116, 160, 172, and 175.) 

eneral correctness ee befor ted results of these statistics is 
the statements of the witnesses in our foreign trade who 
fore the committee, all of whom who were examined on this sub- 
ject stated in effect substantially what statistics show, and their knowl- 
edge was derived from actual experience in the trade. 


There is therefore a difference of $5 to $10 a month for seamen 
and $10 to $20 a month for firemen to be made upon American 
vessels. (The Commissioner of Navigation for 1903 shows about 
the same figures.) 

The same report shows carefully the weakness of some of the 
remedies proposed. 
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DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 
As to discriminating duties, it appears conclusively that they 
provoke retaliation and can not be adopted without abrogating 
valuable treaties. Mr. GROSVENOR says, in the same report: 


The first measure suggested in the last Con was that of discriminating 
duties on imports. In support of that method of relief it has been said that 
while the United States imposed discriminating duties in the earlier history 
of the Republic our commerce under our flag very largely incr That 
it did increase during a period when a law for discriminating duties was in 
force is undoubtedly true, but that it increased for that reason is, in rere 
large degree, an erroneous conclusion. As to countries with which we 
no treaties of equal commercial rights, and with the territories of Great 
Britain in North America and to a certain extent with the West Indies, we 
were free to make such discriminations in favor of our own flag, but the 
trade arising under those conditions was comparatively small, and in most 
cases ships and cargoes under our flag were in such other countries and ter- 
Hon putata 3 equivalent, and sometimes more than equiva- 

our on. 

In all such cases retalia tion, in one form or another, is almost the necessary 

uence, as we have ourselves proved in recent years, as well as earlier 
ones, in our own measures, y confided to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, to meet what we conceived to be unequal and excessive exactions on 
our ships and cargoes in such foreign ports. Under present circumstances 
it is suficient to say that in a resort to e ting duties, even if it were 
supposed we could impose them, their effect would not be to produce the re- 
desired. Our existing treaties with every commercial nation on the 
lobe forbid such ae eee as we have stated, in respect of 
tish North America and to a degree with the British West Indies. 

Looking at the immediate and urgent necessity of measures for the pub- 
lic welfare arising from the conditions we have already sta it is obvious 
that if Congress were willing to authorize the President to terminate all 
these commercial treaties, the time required—one or two years after notice 
8 be 80 Great asina large ogres to diminish the advantages of 

ediate action. dit may be added that it is open to the gravest ques 

tion whether the resort to discriminating duties, if we were free to do so at 

this moment, would be of advantage to the United States. We may, there- 

fore, leave out of the question this method of accomplishing the end desired. 
POSTAL SUBSIDIES. 

Postal subsidies affect only particular ports and sudsidize par- 
ticular lines. I quote again from this report, which states the 
difficulties with a brevity and force that can not be surpassed: 

It has been sometimes suggested that postal subsidies might effect the re- 
sult desired. If postal subsidies could be offered and paid to vessels runni 
to probably forty or fifty different ports in foreign countries, without rega 
to Phe amount of mail service they would have to do,and enough to pa 
the expenses of building and running the ships for the subsidy, aided by suc: 
commercial businessas could be obtafned, American trade to these ports could 
doubtless be largely increased; but this would be at an expense, we think, 
immensely greater than the total sum provided to be paid annually by the 
bill under consideration, and it would confine increased o tions of our 
trade to those particular ports. Besides this, postal subsidies are, in their 
nature, necessarily almost entirely given to a icular line, thus putting 


that line at advantage over ey other between the same ports. 
This would be a system of ee ty that never should be resorted to except 
in case of absolute necessity. The subsidized line becomes, in effect, almost 


a monopoly, and therefore such a system ought not to be resorted to beyond 
the immediate necessities of a particular service. 
FREE SHIPS. 

It is unnecessary to add anything to the mere statement that 
free ships will only destroy our shipyards, which are just begin- 
ning to make a healthy growth, now that they have cheap iron 
and steel and have created a coasting fleet that gives them work. 

Our motto must be An American marine of ships built, owned, 
run, and, above all, manned by Americans, which, in case of need, 
shall supply the national defense with vessels, commanders, and 
men.” 

We will not buy the one or hire the other from foreigners. In 
emergency, perhaps, we could not. 

TONNAGE AND SPEED SUBSIDIES. 
The report, already referred to with so much approbation, pro- 
bounties to vessels engaged in foreign commerce on 
their tonnage and speed, In England payments of this sort are 
made by the navy (Admiralty) to ships specially strengthened 
and fitted to be turned into fast cruisers, but not generally. This 
report proposes a bounty per mile traversed for each ton of the 
cargo carrying capacity of the vessel, at rates varying with the 
original speed of that vessel. Such bounties or subsidies are gen- 
erally held to be dangerous legislation, only to be adopted in case 
of necessity. Many patriots hold that the necessity exists. 
But the details of any such measure would have to be carefully 
settled for various reasons: 

1. The cost of freight per ton-mile is an eyer-yarying sum, 
usually diminishing from year to year. Statutory limitations on 
freight charges imposed in the railroad charters are usually many 
times the actual freights charged in practice, and a bounty or 
subsidy once granted is very hard to remove even if it become ex- 
orbitant. Various postal subsidies are examples. 

2. Thepeople object to payments from the public Treasury for the 
support of private business. It is hard to anticipate to what amount 
the Treasury may be depleted, as it was by the sugar bounty. 

8. Any such scheme will favor one speed or tonnage more than 
another and create inequalities like the arbitrary handicaps of 
yacht measurements. 

4. All bounties are hard to adjust so as to grant enough and not 
too much. The bill proposed by the report above mentioned 
would not merely pa 


whole cost of coal and coal handling of the greatest vessels, 


the difference in cost, but more than the | gaging therein. 


In the report we find the following: 


Statement showing annual cost of coal and handling coal, compared with 
. e under H. R. 64, at various rates of speed of a steamship of 
gr 


‘oss tons from San Francisco to Nagasaki (5,000 nautical miles); coal, 


speed, one hundred and 


$4 per ton; firemen, 81 per day; navigation at 
seventy-five days. 


Cost of coal Cost of 

and handling. | r | Cost of Excess 

Mileage ane Com- Gare: 

Per Mum. | dling | Pion | pensa- 

2955 num. per an- n. tion. 
x num, 

H $0.79 | 42,000 | $33,180 | $48,300 | $15,120 
53 230 -87 | 46,200) 40,194 | 71,610 31,416 
65 282 98 50,400 | 49,392 | 88,200 | 38,808 
79 342 1.10 54,600 „000 | 106,470 | 46,410 
96 416 1.24 | 58,800 | 72,912 | 126,426 53,508 
117 507 1.41 | 65,000 890 | 141,7: 52,920 
144 624| 1.62 67,200 | 108,864 | 157,920 | 49,056 
173 750| 1.84) 71,400 | 181,376 182.070 50,694 
906 | 2.09 75,600 | 158, 207,900 | 49,896 
101| 2.41] 79,800 | 192,318 | 235,410 | 43,092 
322| 2.75) 84,000 | 231, 264, 33, 600 
611 8.19 | 88,200 | 281,358 | 304,200 22, 982 


For consumption of coal and number of firemen, third and fourth colum: 
of the Commissioner of Navigation for 1800, pages 53-54 an 


see the 


282. 

T for 5,000 miles, see page 263. 

The cost of coal and firemen on fleet vessels must be more than 
the difference of cost in running American ships, while on slow 
vessels it may be much less. A Proper adjustment of such com- 
mercial bounties may prove absolutely impossible. 

5. The subsidy bill reported does not Americanize the sip 

Section 5 of the bill provides that no vessel shall be entitled to 
compensation unless at least one-fourth of her crew shall be citi- 
zens of the United States or have declared their intention to be 
such, with a proviso that foreigners may be shipped when an 
American crew can not be reasonably obtained. There is no in- 
ducement, therefore, in the bill to make more than one-fourth of 
the crew American, whereas the real principle should be that it 
is the men who govern the nationality of the marine and that 
ships are but their tools. Ships can be bought in time of emer- 
gency, but the men must be our own. 

THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 

A simpler remedy seems possible, namely, to pay to the vessel 
owner a sufficient part of the wages of every American that he 
shall employ, who is a naval volunteer, enlisted and qualified for 
service in emergency. The plan 8 is shown in a tentative 
measure introduced in the last Congress, and modified, as H. R. 
5079, in the present Congress, which is added hereto as an ap- 
pendix, It provides (section 1) for a force of not over 80,000 
nayal volunteers (section 2) enlisted for five years; (section 3) for 
their instruction, training. and exercise, by the Secretary of the 
Navy, on shore or on board ship, and for examination and certifi- 
cate as to their rating and fitness to be officers; (section 4) that the 
President, in case of emergency, may call all or any of such vyol- 
unteers into active service, subject to penalties for desertion, and 
(section 5) that while in service or training they shall receive the 
regular navy pay and be subject to navy discipline, in classes 
and under rules prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. Then 
follow provisions for the encouragement of the merchant marine 
and the employment of such naval volunteers therein, providing 
(section 6) that there be paid to the owners or charterers of shi 
which shall be engaged in foreign trade or in the deep-sea fish- 
eries, for every such naval volunteer actually employed and serv- 
ing in such vessel during such foreign trading or deep-sea fishing 
voyages monthly sums of not over $20 per month for any grade 
up to petty officers, not above $30 per month for engineers or 
mates, and not above $40 per month for captains, which rates 
may be graded according to the character of the vessel and the 
kind of voyage and grade of service. 

No such payments are to be made, however. unless the volun- 
teer so employed shall have been in actual naval training for one- 
twelfth of the time that he has been enrolled as such volunteer, 
nor unless he is certified as fit for the position or office which 
he fills. Section 7 provides that the rates per month may be in- 
creased when the service is upon speedy steam vessels, strength- 
ened so as to be fit for naval service and bound to the United 
States for such naval service. 

There is much to be said in favor of adding a further provision 
for the payment of smaller rates to our coasting vessels, in order 
to the employment by them of Americans so enrolled. The sums 
in this case could be much smaller perhaps as little as one-fifth 
or one-tenth), inasmuch as the coasting e is already protected 
by our navigation laws, forbidding foreign-built v from en- 


ese provisions somewhat explain themselves. They provide 
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for the creation of a merchant marine of American sailors and 
officers, duly enlisted, enrolled, and trained for service in the 
Navy. That Navy is already short of men, even in timeof peace. 
It would not know where to look for men in time of war. The 
training of a sailor is one that takes years. That training is not 
altogether with the gun. It is not merely such as is giventothe 
marine aboard ship. It is, still less, such desultory exercise as is 


to be got in our so-called Naval Reserve, which is a reserve com- | trad 


posed of landsmen, who learn something about sea life by short 
training on shore or on a ship in harbor. The sailor is the man 
who knows the sea, who watches the weather, who is accustomed 
to the lookout, who is ready for emergency, who can take care of 
the ship in a storm, who is as much at home at the masthead as 
on the deck, who is used to meet danger, and who is ready of re- 
source whatever befall. And the object of this measure is not 
merely to encourage the merchant marine by paying for the em- 
ployment and training of such men, but also to securea real naval 
reserve of seafaring men. I note, in passing. that the term 
“ naval volunteers is used in this bill instead of ‘‘ naval reserve,” 
only because the latter term has been appropriated in this country 
for various State organizations, composed mostly of landsmen. 
The object of this measure is, on the contrary, to obtain such a 
reserve of seafaring men, regularly enlisted in the Navy. 

There is not another navy in the world which has not such a 
sailor reserve. In all the nations of Europe proper every sailor 
and fisherman is enrolled as such and subject to service in the 
navy by conscription. 

In England the force is a volunteer force, established in 1859, 
with provisions for a training every year of not over twenty-eight 
days. Each man receives a small pay, and there is a further re- 
serve, under subsequent statute, composed of sailors retired from 
the navy after serving their time, who may likewise be enrolled 
andreceive a small pay. The measure proposed differs, however, 
very considerably from the English act. The conditions are differ- 
ent. Great Britain has over a half million sailors engaged in the 
merchant service, and she finds great difficulty in obtaining 20.000 
in her whole naval reserve, or about half of what her statutes 
provide for. 

The trouble is that shipowners will not employ the reservist, 
who may be taken from them at any time for his twenty-eight 
“r service. To meet this difficulty the Admiralty have pro- 
vided for service of not over a week at a time. but when the time 
3 in travel is taken off that week only a few days are left for 

ill, and the benefits of a naval training are not obtained. It is to 
meet this diffic ulty that the proposed measure will allow the sailor 
to take all of his pemen y if preferred, at one time, requiring only 
that he shall have served as many months in the navy as the years 
that he has been enrolled. 

But, again, constant difficulty is experienced in England in 
making sure that the reservist is really a sailor. Longshoremen 
and fishermen enroll for the benefit of the extra pay, and it is cer- 
tain that the same difficulty would be found if payments 
were made direct to the man. 

But the principal difference between America and England is 
that England can enlist seamen from the numerous body of sea- 
men already existing. The trouble in Ameri-a is to create such 
a body of seamen. Americans must be tempted to go to sea by 
better wages. American vessels must find it to their advantage 
to employ American seamen. The object of the proposed meas- 
ure is to enable the American naval volunteer to go to any Amer- 
ican ship and ask higher wages because of the advantage that 
ship will get by employing him. He can proudly display a cer- 
tificate of enlistment and service or, perhaps, his certificate of 
fitness to act as boatswain, engineer, mate. or captain. When 
such a system is weil established the American vessels will still 
pay more wages than any others in the world, but they will sus- 
tain no loss by reason of such wages and will be able to run in free 
competition with any vessels in the world. The conditions will be, 
and ought to be, cient to provide our ships with means to take 
care of their seamen, under the statutes. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment will sustain no loss, for it is paying for men. The rates, 
too, are not likely to become exorbitant, because American wages 
are pe Soe maintain their advantage over any others in the 
world. e rolls of these men will be kept by the vessel owner, 
who will hand in the list of enrolled men after every voyage, and 
the Government will be sure to know where its men are in case 


of need. 

The establishment of such a will be a matter of time. 
The numbers enrol ed can not be more than a few thousand for 
many a , because the Americans to enroll are not at sea, 
nor are there ships to employ them. It is a plan, at any rate, 
that it can do no harm to try. It is one that goes directly to the 
benefit of the American sailor who serves at sea, and indirectly 


to the benefit of the vessel which employs him and which is saved 
from loss by receiving the extra amount of his wages. It can be 
tried with or without any other plan, but its cost will be infini- 
tesimal compared to any other plan, 


The Commissioner of Navigation estimates (Report 1903, p. 26) 
that not over 50.000 men are employed on salt water in American 
vessels that go out of sight of land. Forty-nine per cent, or less 
than 25,000, are Americans, of whom abont 17.000 are native born 


and about 8.000 are naturalized. (Report 1903. p. 28.) Most of 


them are in the coasting trade. It is safe to say that not more 
than 8,000 Americans are in American vessels engaged in foreign 


e. 

If payments were made averaging even 8250 a year for each of 
these men it would be but $2,000,009; $25 a year for the 22.000 on 
coasters would be but $540,000. One million dollars would pay 
for naval training. These estimates are lavish, but the chiet 
merit claimed for the plan is that it goes to the root of the precise 
difficulty which is to be remedied—namely, that it costs more 
money to run the American ship because of the extra wages that 
have to be paid to Americans. The remedy is to repay this loss, 
The proviso which makes it worth while to make this payment is 
that these men shall be part of our Navy in case of need and shall 
have received a proper training therefor. 

We must Americanize our ships. We must man them with 
American sailors who are ready to serve their country. Free 
ships will not secure this need, nor postal subsidies, nor bounties 
upon speed or tonnage. Such bounties to capital may excite 
jealousy. Butif we help pay the men we decrease the ex- 
penses of the vessel, and there can be no objection, on principle, 
to our ling money for the creation of a force of naval volun- 
teers, of tra and enlisted American seamen, whoshall be ready 
Pe Le ta tan or Was, That this will help our ships is all the 
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A bill (H. R. 5079) for the establishment of a naval volunteer force of seamen 
and for the government of the same. 


be encour- 


fore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be lawful for the of the Navy to 
VVV called “naval 
volunteers,” men to be enlisted from among seafaring men and others 
who may be deemed suitable for service. 

SEC. 2. That such volunteers shall be enlisted for five years. 

Sxrc.3. That the Secretary of the Navy shail provide facilities whereby such 


volunteers as may a and re ll be instructed, trained, and exer- 
cised on shore or on any ship, at such times and places and under the 
cul as said Secretary may think fit, and where! 


of such 
such volunteers may also be examined and certified as to their fitness as 
cers of such force and of 


proclaimed, if Congos be not sitting, to order 


regularly enlisted therein. and shall be organized, 


8 vided from time to time by 
. the Navy. may rules and regulations for their 
TA ene meag pe ayes may at any time discharge any such naval 
volunteer, and may them into classes, and make rules and regula- 
tions as to the ne? eng and manner of their service. 
Sec. 6. That in order to encourage the merchant marine and the employ- 
ment of such naval volunteers therein there shall be paid to the owners 
charterers of any vessel of the United States which shall be 
F for every naval volunteer actu- 


section 3, period eq 
months as the years or fractions of a year that he has been enrolled and en- 
listed as such naval volunteer: And provided ee That he has been cer- 
tified as fit for the office or position held by on such merchant or fishing 


vessel, 

The Secretary of a en A rates of pay etree, for various 

grades, which rates shall not be above $20 a month for any e up to pet’ 

EE AN ed eh DORE EEE E vo 810 a 
rates according 


for gro * may be to the character and 
size of the vessel, the kind of vo „and the grade of service as may be 
deemed best by the Secretary of the Navy. 

SEC. 7. t whenever such voi shall be in a steam vessel and 


tisfactory 
States at an a 
clare an emergency that renders such taking ad 
APPENDIX B, 

The report already cited shows decisively that the real difference in run- 

expenses between an American and foreign vessel is chiefly in the cost 

of paying the crew, and that this is the difficulty to be met. t is hardly 
e ected much 

abroad in this coun’ 

manufacture has 
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able rates as those abroad if there will be sufficient business to induce them 
so to do. Coal may be cheaper abroad, but if soan American vessel or steam- 
ship can buy it there as an English steamer buys it here. The real difference 
lies in the cost of manning the ship and of ving the care, which the law 
orders to be given to American seamen, taking them home when sick, re- 
porting to various consuls, etc., all which constitutes a very considerable 
urden upon our American vessels. No objection can be made to the Gov- 
ying for the employment of Americans in this work and for their 
at sea, provided that they become part of the 
al 3 force of the country. Indeed, this is what is actually done 
y Englan 


The English statutes leave the whole details of pay and allowance and 
organization to be provided for by regulation. 

e first English statute on this subject is that of 1859, providing for a 
naval reserve of seafaring men who should enlist for five years and be sub- 
ject at any time during enlistment to be called into service for three years, 
with a possible two years’ extension, which call should take effect whether 
the original enlistment 5 gab during the three years or not. By the same 
act itis provided that each naval volunteer should be called out for training 
service every year for not more than twenty-eight days. By a subsequent 
act, not peg’ hes cite, a naval volunteer artillery force was provided for, 
composed of landsmen and answering very closely to our own State Naval 


ves. 
By the act of 1900 a separate division was constituted of veterans and pen- 
sioned sailors of the navy. 


7 act of importance is the original act of 1859, 22 and 23 Victoria, chap- 


r 40. 
The English naval reserve has been often discussed. A graphic description 
is made by Sir Thomas Brassey in Volame IV, part4, of his book on the Brit- 
ish Have. London, Loughman, Green & Co., 1883, pages 24 to40t. It is to be 
eS that there had been a great falling off in the naval reserve in Eng- 
d, 3 because of the requirement of eran ag a days’ training 
ineach year. For in spite of the fact that the Admiralty taken pains to 
allow such training to be taken a week at a time, the introduction of steam 
navigation left the average sailor little opportunity to attend, even for this 
short time, under any ironclad rules. $ 

Asa practical matter, it seems, therefore, better not to follow the English 
example of paying the men so much a month and uiring training, but 
rather to let them take their training at such time as they should find most 
convenient, subject to reasonable regulation, so that the man might take two 
or three or Por ps the whole five months at the beginning of his service, 
and should thereby entitle himseif to pay in the merchant marine. 

It is plain that the pay ought not to be made to the man, but to the Amer- 
ican vessel which employs him, and this for the 5 

= That the man himself should be glad toserve and declare he is a naval 
volunteer. 

2. That he should be given by the vessel owner more pay, because he is 
such yolunteer, instead of being asked to take less because he is such, or 
to assign his right to pay. k 

3. Because by paying to the vessel leave is obtained to impose the condi- 
tion noted by Section IX of the draft, that the vessel should be subject to 
impressment at a valuation for use by the Government. 

4. By paying the vessel we create condition that the American naval 
volunteer will be in demand, so that he can ask for higher wages and better 
33 than the outside sailor, who can not offer bounty to the vessel in 

service. 

5. The Government can thereby keep better track of a volunteer through 
the vessel's records. 

The real advantage of this whole scheme, outside of the Americanizing of 
our fleet in reality as well as in name, lies in the fact that the allowance to 
the vessel is upon a really equitable basis and one that will remain so. 

The details of a naval reserve of sailors as proposed are necessarily to be 
settled from time to time b; tion. Those of other nations should be 
carefully studied to obtain the mefit of their experience and avoid their 


es. 
It is to be especially noted in Mr. Brassey's book, page 872, that the intro- 
duction of steam vessels had diminished the naval reserve; page 873, that the 
regulations provide no proper reward for efficiency in the naval reserve as 
in the navy; page 374 t the drill places were few; page 376, that appren- 
tices were few; page 380, that there was great need of some central inspection 
of drill work: pages 440-442, that there was likewise great need of ay dee 
training, and that no reserve man should go into the first class who 
merely served on a steamer, On page 223 et seq. the difficulty that men ex- 
porienced who served on steamers in atten drill isset forth. There is 
uestion on page 258 whether fishermen should be accepted or not, and the 
ya ris noted on 260 of too strict regulations. These regulations as 
to the enrollment o third class are given in Brassey on page 266 et seq. 
and the rules as to promotion on 2486t seq. All these are matters of de- 
tail which should be provided for by regulation and not bylaw. There is no 
doubt that our tment can estab! re tions that are much more 
practical and which would provide, likewise, for the examination of mates, 
captains, ete., and the paying of our vessels engaged in foreign trade for their 


ernment 
training by ordinary dut 


employment. 
The act of 1859 deserves careful study. It contains many provisions which 
might well be ted here, but which need not n be embodied in 


legislation. The shorter the act the better. 


Salaries of Letter Carriers. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 


Friday, March 24, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 12521) making appropriations for the service of the 
P st-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 90, 1905, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE said: 

Mr, CHAmMMAN: It is surprising that any objection should be 
urged by any Member of this House to the proposition to increase 
the salaries of the lettercarriers. In the line of legislation to ad- 
vance the pay of any class of Government employees there never 
was a more meritorious proposition before Congress than this one 
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in aid of the letter carriers, nor is there any class of employees in 
the Government service who more than these carriers deserve an 
increase in their pay. 

The chairman of the Post-Office Committee [Mr. OVERSTREET] 
has made a point of order against the amendment to increase 
these salaries. I would call his attention to the fact that there 
are provisions in the pending bill as reported by the committee 
relative to the pay of rural free-delivery carriers that would be 
subject to a like point of order if raised. 

In a matter that has so much merit as the demand made in behalf 
of the letter carriers, which carries with it the support of a large 
number of the Members of the House, and which has the approval 
of the general public, it is an unfair thing to defeat it through 
means of a point of order. Let it come toa vote. Let it receive 
fair and square consideration openly on this floor. Donotsmother 
it to death within the confines of the committee room. 

Simple justice demands, Mr. Chairman. that the salaries of the 
letter carriers be raised, and I am glad to stand on this floor and 
speak in behalf of these deserving men. In doing so I servea 
good and worthy cause and am aiding in the promotion of the 
principle that the Government ought to pay adequate compensa- 
tion for the service it receives. I know that in supporting the 
amendment to increase the salaries I am voicing the popular de- 
mand of the people in every city of the Union who recognize the 
worth, the value, the efficiency of the letter carriers’ work. 

The letter carriers are underpaid. The small and beggerly sal- 
aries they now receive are not enough to meet the expense of liv- 
ing properly in the cities where these men dwell. Fora quarter 
of a century the salaries of these men have not been changed. 
Within that time the cities of the land have wonderfully expanded; 
their population has marvelously increased: their business inter- 
ests have grown to greater proportions; their every condition has 
undergone such a tremendous change that the work of the letter 
carriers has, as the years ran by, grown greater and greater; yet 
the pay of these men remained unchanged. 

In the larger cities—such, for instance, as New York, Chicago, 
Philadelpha, Boston, St. Louis, and San Francisco—the cost of 
living has increased to an extent that makes the present salaries 
of the carriers inadequate for the men who would modestly pro- 
vide for themselves and their families. In the city of New Vork 
from which I come, the rents of dwellings are alone so high that I 
wonder how, with the meager salary these letter carriers receive, 
they are enabled to support their families and keep up the pay- 
ment of the high and ever-increasing rent. That condition is not 
confined to the great city of New York. It obtains also in many 
of the other cities, for as cities grow in size, in importance, in 
commerce, and in population property in them be omes more 
valuable, rents are increased, and the cost of living in them be- 
comes necessarily higher. And yet the letter carrier who, like 
all others, has to meet this increased cost of living is still paid 
the same rate of salary paid him a quarter of a century ago. 

Trained to strict discipline in the service and obedient to that 
singular order issued by the President 5 ago forbidding 
the individual carrier from approaching Members of Congress 
for an incr ased pay, these men have observed that injunction. 
But it is quite unnecessary for these men to upige and beg for 
this increase. A sense of 5 85 and justice should impel Congress 
to grant an increase now. e Government should, like any other 
employer. be willing to pay fair and living wages for service hon- 
essly performed. 

From every quarter we have been petitioned to increase the sala- 
ries of the letter carriers. Labor and trade organivations through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, fraternities of every char- 


| acter, bankers, merchants, tradesmen, mechanics—men in every 


walk of life—have year in and year ont se t their petitions asking 
Congress to pass the bill to increase the salaries. From this side 
of the Chamber we have begged and urged in every conceivable 
way that the Post-Office Committee report one of the bills before 
them so that we could get a vote on it; but the entreaties have 
been in vain, and the bills have been allowed to sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking. And now.sir, when there is an opportu- 
nity to ascertain the sentiments of this House on the question, 
there comes from the other side of the Chamber an objection to 
the consideration of the proposition, and again the deaf ear of the 
Post-Office Committee is turned toward the bill. 

Your letter carriers are among the hardest-worked men in the 
public service. In season and ont of season, in storm and in sun- 
shine, whatever be the weather conditions, they go trudging 
along the streets and highways. carrying their load of mail. 
From cellar to garret, upstairs and through the buildings in large 
cities honeycombed with shops and offices and dwellings, there 
from moruing early till night late goes the carrier on his route 
delivering the mails. Always punctual, ever polite, he goes about 
his work meriting the approbation of the people he serves so well. 
In making his rounds. ing ofttimes, as I have observed, 
3 of mails that seem to test the utmost of physical strength, 

becomes physically worn-out and tired at the close of the day; 
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yet the morning again finds him cheerfully and promptly at his 
work, for he has been accustomed to the severe and rigid disci- 
pline of the service. 

When at last he has served the Government for years, and 
grown old and gray, when infirmity overtakes him or sickness 
after years of severe toil becomes his unhappy lot, when no longer 


he can undergo the strain of paths | the heavy load of mail as 
though he were a pack horse, he finds himself only too often in 
financial distress and helpless. Not because he was not frugal, 
not because he was not desirous or willing to lay up a spare dollar 
for a rainy day, but because the beggar), salary he was paid was 
too small to permit of laying by a dollar. Who within the hear- 
ing of my voice will deny that it must necessarily take every 
cent of his salary now to keep him and his family, however small 
that family may be, in body and soul together with a semblance 
of apparent respectability? 

One of the strange things of Congressional legislation is that 
while you have been lavish in the expenditure of the public mon- 
eys, while ycu have been willing to disburse millions in wasteful 
extravt gance, while you have voted away millions upon a hundred 
pretexts to oblige and favor powerful and influential combina- 
tions anl trusts, while you have again and again increased the 
salaries of almost every kind of officials who live lives of compar- 
ati ve ease and of officers of the Army and the Navy whenever 
they come with influential backing knocking at our door, you 
have coldly turned away the letter carrier, who, in my judgment, 
is, under the circumstances, the most deserving of them all. 

You may argue the question any way you please, but you can 
not justify on any rational ground or any fair business basis the 
refusal of Congress, controlled by the Republicans on the other 
side of the Chamber, to pay an honest and legitimate wage to the 
letter carriers. A private employer, animated by a desire to deal 
fairly with his employees, would not treat his faithful employees 
who served him for years as Congress has treated the letter car- 
riers. Why, then, should this nation, great, rich and powerful, 
withhold from the carrier the small increase which he has richly 
earned, and to which, by all the rules of honesty and fair business 
dealings, he is certainly entitled? [Applause.] 

But if you refuse to heed this demand, if you still insist that 
the letter carrier shall remain underpaid, if you still refuse to pay 
him a fair day’s wages for an honest day’s toil, you gentlemen on 
the Republican side who control the legislation in this House 
must take the responsibility. You are unmindful of the senti- 
ment of the people on this subject, you are disregarding the voice 
of honest labor, you are heedless of the opinions of the press, and 
you must take the responsibility which your unjust refusal to deal 
justly with the letter carriers entails. 

I do hope, Mr. Chairman, that the point of order will be with- 
drawn. If the Post-Office Committee believe the increase asked 
for should not be allowed, let them suffer the test to be made on 
this floor. The representatives of the people may be trusted to 
do the right. Give us the chance to vote, and I prophesy that the 
proposition to increase the salaries will find a hearty support in a 
majority vote of this House; for I do believe there are enough 
Members here who realize that to refuse the increase is to fly into 
the face of public opinion, to violate the rule of honest business 
dealing. to offend a righteous public sentiment. [Applause.] 

Let Congress cease to act meanly and niggardly toward this 
deserving class of men. Suchacourse is beneath the dignity 
of a great country. It is contemptible. Efficient service should 
have its just recognition. In rewarding excellent work and zeal- 
ous labor of the letter carriers we shall not only further promote 
the still greater efficiency of the postal service, but shall prove 
that the American Government deals honestly and uprightly with 
its employees who serve them so nobly and so well. [Applause.] 


The Merehant Marine Commission. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 23, 1904, 

On the bill (H. R. 7056) creating a commission to consider and recommend leg- 
islation for the development of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORRELL said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I approach the discussion of this bill with deep 
personal interest. No section of the Union is more largely inter- 
ested in the question to be investigated under the provisions of 
this bill than the section from which I come. Three great States 
meet upon the Delaware River on the borders of Philadelphia— 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey—and here, within the 


radius of 40 miles, are grouped a number of the greatest shipbuild- 
1g planie in this country or in the world. 

Philadelphia there are the Cramps. the Hillmans, Neafie & 
Levy, and a number of smaller shipbuilding companies. On the 
Jersey shore is located the New York Shipbuilding Company and 
several minor ones. The Roach Shipbuilding Company is upon 
the Delaware shore below Philadelphia, while upon the Christiana 
Creek, which is a branch of the Delaware River, is the shipyard 
of Harlan & Hollingsworth, one of the greatest enterprises of 
Wilmington. All of these great shipyards are within a radius of 
less than 40 miles. 

The number of men actually employed in these great ship- 
building yards, when running their full capacity, approximates 
20,000, a number in excess of the voting population of the State 
of Nevada and almost equal to the yoting population of the State 
of Wyoming. 

The first large trans-Atlantic liners to carry the American flag 
were those of the International Navigation Company, a corpora- 
tion officered and controlled by Philadelphians and Philadelphia 
capital. As an indication of how deeply interested Philadel- 
phians and Pennsylvanians are in what might result from the 
revival of our mercantile marine it is only necessary to say that 
the foreign vessels arriving from foreign ports during the year 
1903 amounted to 884 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
1,750,000 tons, while but 141 American vessels, with a tonnage of 
106.000 tons, arrived during the same period. 

The best evidence that there is a widespread interest through- 
out the city and State which I ee to do everything to 
encourage shipping to the port of Philadelphia is the number of 
maritime and trade organizations which presented themselves, in 
the interest of a 35-foot channel in the Delaware River, at the 
hearings lately granted by the River and Harbor Committe dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

In these great industrial plants the interests of labor and of capi- 
tal are joined. In advocating this bill I speak for the welfare of 
both. But I am not only in favor of this measure because of my 
representation in part of Jarge interests directly concerned in it, 
but because I am firm in the belief that the entire country is, in 
an important degree, though indirectly, concerned. The duties 
of our Congressional committees, in regular course of procedure, 
are often so arduous that they have not time to sift to accurate 
conclusion greatly disputed questions of the character under dis- 
cussion, and I haye, therefore, always been in favor of provisions 
of this character where special investigation seemed advisable or 


necessary. 

As an illustration of this belief on my part, I might point to 
the resolution which I introduced at the last Congress and again 
at this session providing for a somewhat similar commission to 
investigate the reece of the currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given careful consideration to this bill, not 
only in the light of the majority and minority reports of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, but in the light of 
the many great arguments that have from time to time been ad- 
duced for and against the many bills for the encouragement of 
our shipping interests which have been before Congress. 

This bill provides for a Merchant Marine Commission“ com- 
posed of five Senators and five Representatives, at least four of 
whom—two Senators and two Representatives—shall belong to 
the minority party. These members are to be appointed H the 

residing officers of each House. This commission is not to legis- 

te, but to ‘investigate and report what legislation is desirable 
for the development of the American merchant marine and Amer- 
ican commerce.“ It is required in carrying on its investigations 
to give to all whose interests are involved a reasonable time for 
hearings, just as committees of Congress are accustomed to do; 
and it may appoint ‘‘subcommissions to make investigation in 
any part of the United States.” 

The amount appropriated by the bill for the expenses of the 
commission is limited to $20,000. The question presented here is 
whether the condition of the merchant marine shall be properly 
investigated with a view to its speedy rehabilitation. As one of 
the witnesses before the committee put it, “It is investigation 
now, gentlemen—investigation to-day or inquest to-morrow.” 

It is admitted on all sides that our merchant marine in the for- 
eign trade is languishing. It is admitted that unless some rem- 
edy for present conditions is devised before long it will practically 
be swept from the seas. It is admitted that we are confronted 
with a great national calamity, threatened by an irreparable loss; 
but we stand here, year after year, disputing about methods, one 
side advocating those which are obsolete and the other side those 
which have beenemployed by the most enlightened and progress- 
ive nations of the present day, but neither side being able to ac- 
complish anything for lack of adequate information as to the 
prevailing sentiment of the country on the subject and of the 
authoritative testimony of experts on which to base the provisions 
of a law that will satisfy the community. 

Like the ass in the old fable, we are standing between two 
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bundles of hay and yet perishing of hunger by reason of our in- 
ability to decide which bundle we shall choose; undecided because 
one bundle might possibly be better than the other, and because 
we are too mulish to investigate both before selecting either. 

The object of this bill is to cut the Gordian knot by investigat- 
ing, and thereby furnishing a basis for intelligent and speedy de- 
cision. The majority of the committee realized this situation and 
have reported in favor of the bill, but the minority favor supine 
inaction. They say: 

The opponents of subsid 
bill passed the Senate, and i 
pushing this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, who are the beneficiaries of this bill? It is a bill 
for collecting and reporting information, and surely nobody could 
or would receive greater benefit from the passage of such a bill 
than those who are opposed to legislation for the revival of our 
shipping interests, because they do not understand the subject. 
Compulsory education may not always be the most agreeable 
thing in the world, but it is often the most necessary thing. Nor 
was there ever an instance in which it was more necessary than 
the present. The minority are as illogical as they are obstinate. 

They emphatically declare that it is the privilege and the duty 
of the committees of the House and Senate to investigate, to hear 
the evidence and the views of the people having special interest 
or knowledge, and to report to the Congress their recommenda- 
tions, but that it is unconstitutional to passa bill of this kind. 
What is proposed by this bill but a joint committee of the two 
Houses to do precisely what they say it is the duty of such a com- 
mittee todo? If the two Houses have the right to raise joint 
committees for such purposes, have they not the right to adopt 
this particular method of doing so? 

The fact that the President is required to intervene by vetoing 
or approving a bill does not affect this case at all, because an ap- 
propria‘ion of money to pay the expenses of the proposed inves- 
tigaticn is made by this bill, and all appropriations must, under 
the Constitution, be made by law. Does Congress abdicate its 
powers every year simply because the President is required to 
approve the bill making appropriations for the expenses of Con- 

ess? Their argument amounts to this: That it is our duty to 
investigate and legislate, but we refuse to investigate lest we 
should be able to legislate intelligently or opportunely. This is 
their first principal contention. 

They say again, however, that the subject is not a new oneand, 
therefore, that no new learning, facts, or arguments can be devel- 
oped by a commission. The same argument might be used with 
equal force and propriety against any further investigation of 
the subject by a committee of either House or by the House of 
Representatives itself. It might as well be used against the es- 
tablishment or maintenance of any institution for the promotion 

-of agricultural, mechanical, medical, metallurgical, or other kind 
of knowledge. None of these subjects aro new. Congress estab- 
lished an Interstate Commerce Commission, but interstate com- 
merce was not a new thing. 

But they say that many volumes haye been written on the sub- 
ject—cords of reports, debates, opinions, evidence, and arguments; 
that Congress can acquire all necessary knowledge from the ma- 
terials already at hand quite as well as from a compilation by a 
‘commission. Let us take a parallel case by way of answer to this 
objection. Congress and the States have passed cords of statutes, 
Could any committee, or legislative body, or any court acquire 
from all this heterogeneous, scattered mass of matter, nine-tenths 
of which is obsolete, as easily as from a well-digested code such 
timely and accurate information as would be necessary for the 
immediate decision of a great and complicated question? 

Congress has by law provided for a commission to revise and 
codify its own laws. Every State has done the same. How un- 
reasonable, then, and how unfair is this second contention of the 
minority. 

Their third contention is a man of straw, the most Quixotic ar- 
gument ever made by members of a legislative body. They sim- 
ply declare that something exists which does not exist, and then 
they valiently demolish the phantom. It is inconsistent,” they 
say, with the dignity of the House and with the true theory of 
its separate and independent existence and action to be influenced 
by or act upon the judgment or dictation of a body appointed by 
the Senate from among its own membership for that pw 5 

Mr. Speaker, if such a thing were possible, I should unhesitat- 
ingly denounce it and reject it. This bill, however, proposes 
simply to establish a joint commission of the two Houses, corre- 
sponding to a joint select committee, and consisting of five mem- 
bers of each body—a sort of conference committee—to collect and 
digest information indispensable to the rightful performance of 
the duty of legislation. The insinuation that members of this 
Honse are *‘ to be influenced by or to act upon the judgment or 
dictation of a body appointed by the Senate from among their 
own membership for that purpose is unjustifiable and absurd. 


should at against this bill. * * * Sucha 
irrepressible promoters and beneficiaries are 
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Having given an entirely misleading description of the proposed 


commission, the minority add: 

This commission (such as they had described) is more obnoxious to the 
spirit of the Constitution than one composed entirely of outsiders. 

Talk about sophistry; this is sophistry par excellence! If the 
proposed commission were, as they would have the country be- 
lieve, to be composed exclusively of Senators, and set up for the 
pur of dictating to this House, their conclusion would un- 
doubtedly be true; but their premises are false and their conclusion 
ridiculous. 

Their fourth contention is that this bill ought to be defeated 
because ‘‘ commissions haye always been failures.” If that were 
true as to all other commissions it would not necessarily be true 
of the one proposed by this bill; but it is not true. Commissions 
have not always been failures. The Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission was not a failure. The Philippine Commissions were not 
failures. The Industrial Commission was not a failure. The 
Peace Commission was not a failure. The Electoral Commis- 
sion was not a failure. 

The joint select committees of the two Houses of Congress have 
never been failures, But they say that all comm*ssions have 
been useless and expensive luxuries.” This is, no doubt, their 
opinion; but it is not a fact, and history fully disproves the 
charge. 

The ultimate object of the investigation proposed by this bill is 
to enable Congress to discover some 7 05 for rehabilitating the 
foreign commerce of the country and that portion of our mer- 
chant marine which is engaged in the foreign trade. Its proxi- 
mate object is, as I have already said, to provide a method for as- 
certaining what is the best means of attaining that end. 

Four of the members of the proposed commission would be 
Democrats and would have full opportunity to develop Demo- 
cratic theories as to the merchant marine. The commission is 
not to be merely the mouthpiece of those who are already com- 
mittel to any one plan over another. They are to investigate all 

lans. The end in view is perfectly clear to all of us. But the 
yest means of reaching that end is not clear. The great majority 
of us, I presume, have not at present sufficient knowledge of the 
subject in all its ramifications to feel perfectly sure of arriving, 
without further light, at the very best conclusion in regard to it. 

The minority say that the committees of the two Houses ought 
to act upon this matter intelligently enough to enable all of us to 
reach a sound conclusion, But the committee which reported 
on this bill has not done so. The majority of that committee tell 
us why we should do something, and that speedily. The minority 
admits that something ought to be done. But after this the two 
factions diverge and make contrary recommendations, thus mak- 
ing “confusion worse confounded.’’ I can not agree with the 
minority in saying that ‘bounties to private enterprises should 
never be thought of.” I have voted for bills carrying bounties 
for giles enterprises. 

I have voted for donations to certain railroad companies to en- 
able them to erect a union station in Washington, and for dona- 
tions to Providence Hospital and other private eleemosynary cor- 
porations engaged in works of charity in this city. I have voted 
for a subsidy to the Southern Railroad Company to enable it to 
expedite the mails between the North and the South. I feel quite 
sure that all of those gentlemen who signed the minority report 
15 this bill have voted for some of these bounties, if not all of 

em. 

How will they reconcile such votes with their present conten- 
tion? Surely none of these objects is of greater importance than 
the rehabilitation of the great foreign carrying trade of this coun- 
try. If, as they declare, “all the subsidies ever granted by the 
United States have resulted in undisputed failures,” why do they 
come here year after year and vote for subsidies? Why do they 
persist in saddling their failures upon the public? They know 
that they are mistaken or else that they are inconsistent, and that 
in either case they are not entitled to speak as oracles. 

The seventh and last argument against this bill presented by 
the minority of the committee is, that it conflicts with what they 
call our plan of relief.” And under this head they discuss the 
system of discriminating duties. They tell us of the wonderful 
growth of our shipping between 1789 and 1828, and of its steady 
decline since the latter date. I have gone over the history of the 
subject exhaustively, and must confess that there are many rea- 
sons for favoring the early methods of developing our foreign 
carrying trade. But Iam not at all sure that, under existing con- 
ditions, we could return to these early methods without involv- 
ing ourselves in distinctive trade wars with those nations with 
which we have treaties whereby those methods were abrogated 
by the great Democratic statesmen who controlled the destinies 
of this country between 1820 and 1860. 

In 1828 our foreign commerce carried in American bottoms 
amounted to 757,908 tons, being 88.9 per cent of our total foreign 
trade. Then came the Democratic free freighting act,” enacted 
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in the interest of foreign shipowners—an act which is even now 
in force. That act and the treaties following it destroyed entirely 


the advantages which American shipowners enjoyed under the 
protection of discriminating duties. But it gave us no compen- 
sating advantages whatever. 

Between 1828 and 1902 this proportion gradually diminished. 
In 1896 it was only 12 per cent, as against 88.9 per cent in 1828, 
and it is now still less. Iam told that it is not to-day more than 
5 percent. In 1902 it was 1.75 per cent of our exports and 3.25 
per cent of ourimpofts. After seventy-five years of unprotected 
carrying under the free-freighting act and Democratic reciprocity 
treaties only 5 per cent of our immense exports and imports were 
carried in American bottoms. 

But the effect and the expediency of discriminating duties, as 
well as of the subsidy plan and all other systems of developing 
our shipping industry and its related industries, would be thor- 
oughly investigated and expounded by the proposed merchant- 
marine commission. Our doubts as to the wisdom of the protec- 
tive scheme, which was crippled and eventually destroyed by the 
free-freighting act of 1828, passed by a Democratic Congress and 
ee ga effect by Democratic Presidents, might be thereby 
removed. 

But however this may be, we all need the information contem- 
plated by this bill. We need enlightenment on this subject. We 
need it because we are in duty bound to act, and because we are 
in honor and in interest, as well as in duty, bound not to act 
blindly or rashly. 

In 1902 our exports amounted to nearly a billion dollars. More 
that 98 per cent of that traffic was carried in foreign ships and 
less than 2 per cent of it in American ships. We imported that 
year nearly $475.000,000 worth of foreign products; and of that 
amount, only $30,000,000 worth were brought in American bottoms. 

We have done everything in our power to facilitate this com- 
merce. We have spent millions, hundreds of millions, to dredge 
our harbors and rivers for the sake of it. But foreign nations 
reap the largest benefits from it. We are now spending millions 
in securing an interoceanic canal: and unless we build up by 
some means an adequate merchant marine, foreigners will be the 
chief ben ficiaries of that great expenditure. But this is not 
the worst phase of the situation. In case of a great European 
war we should be practically cut off from the world if we had no 
ships of our own to carry our exports and imports. 

If we should by any chance become involved in war with Eng- 
land, our entire foreign commerce would be paralyzed. The 
common defense and general welfare of the country, therefore, 
imperatively requires action on our part toward reviving our 
great shipping interests. Shall it be said that we are even inca- 
pable of making preparation to do our duty? Shall it be said that 
we are too suspicious of the motives of one another to pass a bill 
authorizing members of the two Houses of Congress. r ible 
to ourselves alone, to study and rt upon the methods of car- 
rying out a scheme of transcendent importance to the entire 
nation? 

We have heard much of the decadence of Congress from our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber, but nothing has yet 
happened to convince me so thoroughly of the decadence of Con- 


gress as would be its inability to a measure like this. 
The eloquent gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]—the 
champion word painter of the other side of the Chamber, and in- 


deed the blue-ribbon orator of the House—has furnished a fair 
example of the arguments on this question presented by our gen- 
ial friends of theopposition. He has washed away with a Niagara 
of glittering generalities all necessity for this bill or for any other. 

He has shown that the whole protective tariff system, upon 
which by very general consent the material prosperity of this 
great country has been built up and is maintained, is a system of 
piracy and plunder; he has razed the custom-houses. all of them, 
from turret to foundation stone:“ he has swept away everything 
that is material and solid and useful and practical, and he has 
given us instead an insubstantial pageant of excellence—a veri- 
table troop of impersonated excellences. The eloquent gentleman 
fashioned that pretty word excellence into a poem, a painting, 
a landscape. a succession of beauties too white and soft and tender 
for the climate of earth. 

He has brushed aside all the perils that beset systems of gov- 
ernment and shown us how to usher in the millennium at one 
fell stroke by a simple system of abstract excellence. Borrowin 
an idea that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] adop 
from the governor of Wisconsin and applied to the distinguished 
and classical gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], it may be 
serenely pleasing to go into the regions where Tacitus went, to 
scale the hils which Virgil climbed, to sip old Falernian wine 
which Horace set to song, to be socratic with old Socrates, de- 
mosthenic with old Demosthenes, and to rip with old Euripides, 
but what in the name of Heaven has this got to do with the 
American merchant marine, and how can we thereby restore the 
American flag to the seas? 


While the question under discussion has nothing to do with the 
principle of free trade versus protection or tariff revision versus 
the principle of stand pat,” so derisively alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from New York, yet these divergent party policies were 
so fully discussed in the argument of the gentleman from New 
York and in the answer made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
= that I have alluded to them in the discussion of the present 

ill. 

The strong advocacy by the gentleman from New York of Mr. 
Wiliam Jennings Bryan and the principles he represented in the 
campaign of 1900 were so prominently brought out in this debate 
that it must be with a sorrowing heart and tears of sadness that 
the gentleman from New York must bring himself to realize 
that he will not in the coming campaign be able to advocate 
with the same glittering arguments and brilliant wit those same 
principles in the candidacy of WILLIAM R. HEARST, but that he 
must, to be in line with the New York platform, advocate the 
Sphynx, which has suddenly been discovered amid the arid wastes 
0 mocratic material, thereby discarding his old side partner 
of the days of 1900, William 1 Bryan, to whom he gave 
his support and, as I have said, all the weight of which his elo- 
quence and wit were capable. 

Perhaps at this moment it would be well to read what his old 
friend Mr. Bryan says concerning the Sphynx ina ch delivered 
by him in Chicago on April 23, as reported in the Nebraska State 
Journal of April 24, 1904, his subject being “The New York 
platform.” 

MR, BRYAN’S ADDRESS, 

His address was chiefly as follows: 

“As it is somewhat unusual for a political speech to be made as this one is 
to-night, let me preface my remarks with an lanation. 

“T have hired this hall and VP 
under the auspices of any club or organization which is committed to any 
particular t for office. My concern is not about the name or the per- 
sonality of the nominee, but about the principles for which the Democratic 
— is to stand. While many of the papers seem to assume that the con- 

or the Democratic nomination is necessarily between Judge Parker and 
Mr. Hearst, and that every Democrat must either be for one or the other, 
such a position is ill and without foundation. 

“Those who are e as reorganizers—and by that I mean those who 
would carry the party back to the position that it occupied under Mr. Cleve- 
land's A nistration—are not entirely agreed among themselves as to the 
proper candidate upon whom to concentrate their votes, and so those who 
are in sympathy the spirit of our recent platforms may differ as to the 
relative availability of those who represent the progressive element of the 
party. My own position is one of neutrality. 

“I regard as available all candidates whoare in favor of making the Demo- 
cratic Lge f an honest, earnest, and courageous exponent of the rights and 

t of the masses, and I regard as unavailable all who are in sympathy 
with, or has cree to, the great corporation that to-day dominates the policy 


of the Republican party and seek, through reorganizers, to dominate the 
policy of the Democratic party, 1 have no favorites among those on our 
and no antagonism to those who represent the reorganizers. 


PARKER WILL NOT DO. 


“When, some two years ago, I became satisfied that ex-Senator David B. 
Hill was lanning to be a candidate I pointed out the objections to his candi- 
dacy. en the Cleveland boom was launched I pointed out the objections 
to his candidacy, and now that Mr. Parker seems to be the leading candidate, 
though not the oniy candidate among the reorganizers, I desire to present 
some reasons why he can not be considered as an available candidate for a 
Democratic nomination, and I find these reasons, not in his personality, but 
in his position upon public questions: 

“For a year he has been urged to 


e kout and declare himself upon the 
important issues of the coming cam i 


n but he has remained silent. If this 
silence meant that nobody knew his views, those who have been loyal to the 
party in recent years would stand upon an equal footing with those who» 
leserted, but it is evident now that while to the public generally his views 
are unknown, they are well known to those who are urging his nomination. 

“ Whatever doubt may have existed on thissubject heretofore has been dis- 
pelled by the platform RE em by the New York State convention, and tak- 
ing this platform asa text [am sanguine enough to believe that I can prove 
to every unbiased mind that Judge Parker is nota fit man to be nominated 
either by the Democratic party or by any other party that stands for honesty 
or fair ling in politics. 

ISSUES BEFORE THE COUNTRY. 

“What are the issues before the 5 7 0 The trust question is certainly 
an issue, and yet there is nothing in gy tform that gives any encourage- 
ment to the opponents of the trusts. ere is nota word or syllable that 
binds a person elected on such a platform to do anything that the trusts are 
un to have done. The Kansas City platform stated the 8 posi- 
tion on the trust question, but the New York platform not only f. to in- 
dorse thə last national platform, but also fails to propose any definite or posi- 
tive plan of relief. 

s 8 isan issue. Our Government is now administering a colo- 
nial policy according to the political principles employed by George III a 
century and a quarter ago, and yet there is not in this platform a single word 
relating to the question of imperialism, not a plank that defines the party's 
position on that subject, not a protest a; the surrender of the doctrines 
of self-government. The Kansas City platform stated the party’s opposition 
to a colonial policy, but the New York platform not only fails to indorse the 
Kansas City platform, but fails to take any position at all on this important 
question. 

PLANK ON TARIFF LAME. 

“On the tariff question noissne is joined. It was reasonable to suppose that 
on this question, at least, something would be said, but Mr. Hill and Judge 
Parker seem to be as much afraid of the tariff question as of other issues. 

The money questionisignored entirely. Noreference is made to bimetal- 
lism at any ratio—not even to international bimetallism. to whi-h Mr. Hill 
seemed to be so attached in the convention. No reference is made 
to the measure now before Congress to melt up nearly $000,000,000 legal 
tender silver dollars into subsidiary coin that is only a limited legal tender. 
none said about the asset currency which is a part of the scheme of the 

Nothing is said about the Aldrich bill. which ee to subsidize the 
banks into opposition to tax reduction by loaning them the surplus money in 
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There is no condemnation of the corruption that such a sys- 


the Treasury. ‘ à 
tem would lend to. The platform does not antagonize the tion now 
before Congress to give the national unlimited control over the yol- 
ume of paper money. In other words, there is not a line in the platform that 


is written in behalf of the people; not a line that will excite criticism in Wall 


street. 

“The platform ignores the income tax; it fails to indorse the election of 
Senators by direct vote, and also omits the plank of the Kansas City plat- 
form denouncing the corporate domination in politics. 

PLATFORM IS DISHONEST. 
“The New York platform is a dishonest platform. fit only for a dishonest 
No one but an artful dodger would stand upon it. 

“The submission of such a platform to the voters of the State is an insult 
to their intelligence, for it is intended to deceive them, and a doliberate at- 
tempt to decetve—especially so clumsy an attempt as this platform is—isa 
reflection upon the brains of those to whom it is submitted. 

“This platform proves that the opposition to the Kansas City platform is 
not opposition to silver, but opposition to every needed reform and opposi- 
tion to all that the masses desire. 

I had expected thata platform prepared by Mr. Hill for Judge Parker 
would be evasive and lacking in frankness, but I did not conceive that any 
body of men calling themselyes Democrats would present sucha platform as 
a recommendation of a candidate. 

“If we are to take the New York platform as an indication of what the 
next Democratic platform is to be in case the reorganizers control the con- 
vention, then who will be able to deny the 5 of the reorganizers 
to turn the party over to predatory wealth? ith such a platform anda 
cindidate who would bə miing to run upon it, the party could secure as 
large a campaign fund as the Republican party has ever secured, butin se- 
curing it it would, like the Republican party. secretly pledge the Administra- 
tion to a construction of the platform sa ory to the corporations and 
the combinations. 

QUESTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 

“The issue presented to-day in the trust question, and in all the other 
questions with which we have to deal, is the question between human rights 
and the so-called ‘property rights’—or, more properly speaking, between 
ordinary people and the great co tions. 5 

I, for one, am not willing that the Democratic party shall become the 
tool of the corporations; I am not willing that it shall be the champion of 
organized w 9 N it is e 3 Bumi the party bas a higher 

ion than to e exponent of plutocracy that I am protesting t 
the schemes of those who would put it into competition with the Reuß enn 
party for the support of Wall s financiers. It is for this reason that I 
protest against mortgaging the party to the capitalists to secure an enor- 
mous corruption fund. = 

“If any who are present to-night or who read what I say think that Iam 
trying to interfere with the Democratic success, let me answer that no Demo- 
crat is more anxious for the party to succeed Iam, Noone has suffered 
more from dissensions and divisions in the party, and no one, I believe, is 
more eager for the pont to enjoy the great benefits which a triumph of 


Democracy would bring. 

But I do not desire that the party shall win offices only. If that is the 
only purpose of the party, let its principles be abandoned and its platform 
sim: 1 declare the peny. ungry for the patronage. The lesson of 1594 shows 
the folly of hoping to a surrender to the corporations, but even if suc- 
cess could be bought in such a way it would not be worth the price. 


“ POOREST KIND OF PLATFORM. 

“The New York platform is 3 uncertain, evasive, and dishonest. 
It would di the Democrats of the nation to adopt such a platform, and 
it ought to defeat as an aspirant for a Democratic nomination any man who 
would be willing to have it go forth asa declaration of his views on public 
questions. In ois, in Wisconsin, in Michigan, in Minnesota, in In 
in Ohio, and in every State that has not ac it behooves the Democrats to 
arouse themselves and organize to the end that they may prevent the con- 
summation of the schemes of the ae 

“Their scheme be; with the and file of the party. It is to be fol- 
lowed up by the debauching of the public with a campaign fund secured 
from the corporations, and it is to be consummated by the betrayal of the 
party organization and of the country into the hands of those who are to-day 
. pce the liberties of the country by their exploitation of the produvers 
of wealth.” 

I donot wish toawake the echoes of ancient history, Mr. er, 
but I will take a brief backward glance to a time within the 
memory of many in this House. In 1854-1856, the period of the 
Crimean war, our foreign mercantile marine approached equality 
in tonnage with that of England. Before our civil war the 
change was favorable to Great Britain, for at that time she could 
build iron steamships and man them at a much smaller cost than 
we could. From 1856 to 1861 there was annually a slight loss to 
the navigation interests of the United States. 

Then came the civi! war, which accelerated this loss. At its 
close we stood far behind the position we occupied in 1855,in which 
year the merchant marine of the United States employed in for- 
eign trade reached 2.535.136 tons, of which all but 115,045 tons 
were sail. During the civil war there was a loss of one-third of 
our shipping in foreign trade. Our relative loss was much 
greater, the percentage of our exports and imports carried in 1865 
being but 28 per cent. 

Our Democratic friends who oppose this bill should not forget 
that its purpose is to point the way to repair the damage caused 
by the civil war and restore tó its rightful place in the carrying 
trade of the world our mercantile marine. In a speech delivered 
in December, 1900, the late Senator Hanna asserted that during 
the civil war the enemy captured and destroyed 104,605 tons of 
shipping; foreigners purchased 774,652 tons: the Government 
built or purchased 417,521 t ns; it also chartered 757,611 tons. and 
664,505 tons went to domestic trade—a total of 2.818.894 tons of 
American shipping that changed hands as the result of a war to 
disrupt the Union. 

No wonder, Mr. Speaker, that this dislocation of our mercantile 
marine was almost fatal; almost its death blow. The wonder is 
that any gentleman, from any section of our common country, in 
this House or in the Senate, in view of these astonishing and 


pregnant facts and the deplorable causes which gave rise to them, 
should now object to any tentative movement having for its pur- 
pose the discovery of a remedy for the rehabilitation of our 
foreign merchant marine. 

Mr. Speaker, this brings me to another point that I present as 
worthy of most earnest consideration. 

If we are to have a great navyy—and thank God we already 
have one!—we also need a merchant marine capable of educating 
sailors and acting as a naval reserve in time of war. Ina 8 
made in 1877, during the Hayes Administration, James G. Blaine, 
the *“ plumed knight of Republicanism, adverted to the fact that 
at that time Congress annually appropriated more than $1,000,000 
for the maintenance of the South American squadron of naval 
vessels to protect acommerce which did notexist. Healso declared 
that it was impossible to maintain a navy without a commercial 
marine for the education of sailors. 

At the outbreak of the civil war the American merchant marine 
was large enough to furnish 76,000 sailors to maintain a blockad- 
ing squadron on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The value 
value of this school for seamen as one of the arms of national de- 
fense could not be more strikingly illustrated or more completely 
proved. There is a maxim that navies do not grow out of the 
top.“ As Mr. Blaine said, they grow from and out of a commer- 
cial marine that educates men for sea service. 

England does these things better. I find by a ‘‘ Sessional 
Paper,” reported to the House of Commons in 1900, giving a re- 
turn of ** Loss of Life at Sea, that the number of men employed 
on British merchant ships in 1900 was 224,545. Of these, 41,151 
were on sailing vessels and 183,394 on steamships. From a re- 
port issued by an English select committee on steamship sub- 
sidies,” for 1901. page 204, I find a large English shipowner mak- 
ing a plea for still greater inducement to life on the sea. After 
remarking that even England is not doing as much as she should 
in the matter of training seamen, he said: 

If you take Germany, th uildin i ipsi train 
u 3 for their . en 5 A ce kind. 

e sailing ships are the only ones now that are training seamen up for our 
m ile marine at all. Every one of our sailing ships has now got appren- 
tices rearing them up, and that is the only way t the steamboats can get 
sailors and can man their They take all the apprentices from us 
whenever we are done training them, and the question as to our seamen is 
one of the test grievances we have got. * * Young men have now 
such a choice of employment, more particularly in the ing trades, that 
we can hardly get apprentices. They better wages ashore. 

In our own great country. Mr. Speaker, there is still greater 
discrepancy between the advantages ashore and on the ocean; and 
in the matter of training seamen, and indeed in all that encour- 
ages the life of those that go down to the sea in ships.“ we are 
far behind our English cousins. England has never forgotten the 
admonition of her great sailor and explorer, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who said: 

Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade, and whosoever com- 
mands the trade of the world commands the riches of the world and conse- 
quently the world itself. 

And to-day Great Britain, by reason of her adherence to Ra- 
leigh's advice, controls about 58 per cent of the carrying trade, 
and owns fully half the floating property of the world. And the 
statesmen of some other nations have learned the secret of her 
power. Bismarck, the builder of the German Empire. has spoken 
to his own people the admonition of Raleigh in slightly different 
language. Said he: 

The merchant marine is the handmaid of all other industries; and of agri- 
culture, manufactories,and commerce. On theday the freight trade seen 
over a foreigners, a mortal blow will be dealt to all the industries of the 
coun . 

England began in 1800 a system of governmentalencouragement 
to her ships, and has ever since held to that policy. Germany, 
under Bismarck’s leadership. has followed her example. From 
1848 to 1901 Great Britain paid in governmental aid or patronage 
to her shipowners $197,000.000. 

As a distinctive reward for this generous outlay, she has gained 
control of the world’s commerce. The profits accruing to her 
from this investment may be — — by us and appreciated 
when we realize that we are paying annually to foreign steam - 
ship lines $200,000,000 as freight upon our exports and imports. 
In di ing this enormous expenditure to have our carrying 
trade conducted by foreigners and its effects upon the country, 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp, of my city, has stated the situation in 
these forcible words: 


For this drain there is no recompense. It is sheer loss. It is the principal 
cause of our existing financial condition. 

So long as this drain continues no tariff and no monetary policy can re- 
store the national prosperity. Until we make some provision to keep at home 


some part at least of the millions annually sucked out of this country by for- 
—.— owners and shipbuilders, no other legislation can bring good times 
ck again. 


It isa constant stream of gold always flowing out. The forei 
owner who carries our over-sea commerce makes us pay the freight bot 
ways. For our exports we get the foreign market price less the freight. 
For our imports we pay the foreign market price plus the freight. 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let me su that money 


shi 


paid as subsidy, directly or indirectly, finds its way back to 
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American industries and manufacturers through the avenues of 
the homes, families, and affiliations of those employed in Ameri- 
can ships, while money paid foreign shipowners is, as Mr. Cramp 
says, so much cash taken bodily out of the country. 

r. Speaker, I am for the upbuilding of our American mer- 
chant marine, whatever legislation within the bounds of reason 


may be necessary to that end. If discriminating duties will do it, 
Iam for discriminating duties; if direct subsidies will do it, I am 
for direct subsidies. There can be no question that distinctive 
legislative advantage is nece to make up the difference be- 
tween wages in this country and in foreign countries, between 
the cost of sailing ships under the American flag and under for- 
eign flags, between the cost of building ships in America and in 
the Old World. 

This question of a mercantile marine is a very broad one and 
should be studied from all sides, hence the advantage of the com- 
mission that is proposed. We want to know how to stimu- 
late the merchant marine out of its present dorman’ condition 
into a life of healthy growth and action; how best to induce boys 
and young men to fit themselves for the life of a sailor; how to 
supply our large and growing A She a full complement of 
seamen; ho’ to carry in American bottoms our own exports and 
imports, and thus save the nation $500,000 in gold every day, the 
sum now exacted from us by foreign nations which are doing the 
business we ought to do; how to set afloat a merchant marine 
capable of competing with the subsidized marines of other na- 
tions—England, Germany, France, Austria, Italy; how best to be 
prepared for the vast commerce with the East, which our new 
possessions secured through our mercy and our diplomacy have 
put into our hands; how to reap the full advantages of the great 
canal we are now about to build across the Isthmus of Panama; 
and, above all, how to carry our surplus products to the markets 
of the world, feeding the consumer and promoting the prosperity 
of the producer—for prosperity is shown in our surplus and in- 
duced by a ready market. 

We must remember that in allits branches this is a national 
question, very broad and including many other questions upon 
which light and information are y needed. A great many 
facts and statistics might be given, Mr. Speaker, showing how 
our coastwise trade has prospered under protection; how the 
maritime trade of other nations has grown under the fostering 
care of legislative favoritism; how important the coming competi- 
tion will be for the world commerce of the future and how 
necessary it is for us, asa result of our wonderful domestic de- 
velopment and our expansion as a world power, politically and 
geographically, to assume the position to which we are entitled 
as aresult of our resources, development, intelligence, power, and 
poroa. But sufficient for the present hour is it to show 
so EF. question the necessity for the passage of the pending 


Delegate from Alaska. 


Mr. Chairman, we who thoroughly believe in protection are reluctant to 
see a single day's work for Americans done elsewhere than in America. 

We stand by the proposition that the people of the United States can do 
their own work, fight their own battles, solve their own problems. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES T. McCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
: Friday, April 22, 1904, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 13355) providing for the election of a Delegate from the 
Territory of Alaska to the House of Representatives of the United States and 
defining the qualifications of electors in said Territory— 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota said: 

Mr. CHatrmMAN: This is the year of our Presidential election. 
Accustomed to its frequent recurrence, we naturally find it difi- 
cult to appreciate its real significance. But to the philosophic 
mind what a majestic spectacle it is, that of a nation of 80,000,000 
people, occupying an area of over 3,000,000 square miles, exclusive 
of our noncontiguous territory, choosing in peace its Chief Ex- 
ecutive! During the next six months a mighty contest will rage 
from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf—not a per- 
sonal contest for the establishment or perpetuation of a dynasty, 
but a national one for the establishment or perpetuation of a 
public policy: waged not with arms but with arguments; de- 
cided not by bullets but by ballots. In every neighborhood in 
the land, yea, hy every fireside, this contest will be carried on. 
Sturdy and determined will the struggle be. But when the deci- 
sion shall have been rendered next November, all will respectfully 


bow to the verdict which in the exercise of their good judgment 
and their love of country the people will render. 

What a magnificent training in self-government is furnished by 
these election campaigns! And, if engaged in with the general 
welfare as the paramount object to be obtained, how exceedingly 
valuable the discussions will be—valuable in broadening the sym- 
pathies, valuable in extending information relative to our common 
country, valuable in increasing the devotion of our citizens to its 
best interests! 

Within this Capitol building are assembled the representatives 
of all sections of the Union and of all shades of public opinion. 
Here, better than anywhere else, are voiced the views of all of our 
people. From the speeches delivered here this winter it is very 
evident that the great question to be discussed, the paramount 
issue,” in the coming campaign will be that of the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, it is twelve years since that question was dis- 
cussed before in a national campai; Since that campaign of 1892 
other questions of absorbing and overshadowing interest have 
occupied the attention of the voters. As a consequence, many of 
our citizens who were well informed on the subject of the tariff 
twelve years ago may—to themselves, at least—confess without 
shame that they are ‘rusty ” on the subject. 

Since 1892 hundreds of thousands of men who will vote this year 
have come to our shores from other lands. They have come here 
to make this their home. A large percentage of them are anxious 
to be worthy citizens of the great Republic. Their good faith is 
shown in the fact that they have renounced allegiance to the land 
from which they came—the land of their fathers, sacred in the 
memories of a thousand years—and have assumed the responsi- 
bilities and duties of citizenship in this their adopted country. 
They are looking forward, not backward. They have given their 
hearts to the country which is to be the home of their children 
and their children’s children for untold generations. 

Again, during these last twelve years have come to manhood, 
with the right to vote, more than a million of our young men who 
were children at school when this question was last discussed in 
ths forum of American politics. ey, for the most part, will all 
be anxious to act as worthy heirs of a priceless heritage. 

Many able speeches have been delivered in this Capitol this 
winter on various phases of the tariff question, but, so far as I 
know, no one has thus far undertaken to present the question 
itself fundamentally. It has occurred to me, sir, that a statement 
of the tariff question, presenting it with as little political bias as 
possible, answering candidly and clearly the questions relative to 
the tariff which would naturally occur to a voter of normal mind 
and anxious to reach a righteous conclusion, might not be with- 
out value at this time to the people of the United States. That 
is the task, Mr. Chairman, which I have set before myself. 

The tariff question is primarily a question of business and 
should be considered primarily from that standpoint. But in this 
country it is also a question of politics, and the real situation in 
that field should be pointed out as clearly and kindly as possible, 
to the end that with the broadest comprehension of the question 
in all its phases voters may next November intelligently exercise 
the highest prerogative of American citizens. 

WHAT IS THE TARIFE? 

The first question which naturally arises is, What is meant by 
the tariff? hat does the word “tariff” mean in the sense in 
which it is used in this discussion? It means a system of charges 
or“ duties,“ to be paid in money, imposed by a government on 
either the bulk or the value of merchandise passing from one coun- 
try to another. When this charge is levied on goods going out of 
a country it is called an ‘‘export duty.“ When levied on goods 
coming into a country, it is called an import duty.” 

Export duties are levied in most countries, Great Britain and 
Canada and Brazil being among the number. The United States 
never levies duties on exports, that being forbidden by our national 
Constitution for reasons which it would be irrelevant to state 
here. But from the foundation of our Government we have levied 
duties on imports. We always have levied such duties, we do so 
to-day, and under our present system of government we always 
shall do so, no matter what party is in eed or what may be its 
convictions as to how the tariff should be levied. 

A friend of mine in Minnesota, influenced by the loose talk so 
often heard on this subject, asked me last fall, Mr. MCCLEARY, 
why don’t you gentlemen in Congress do away with tariff taxation 
altogether?” 

The question is not an unfair one. Indeed, the question goes 
to the root of this entire controversy, and therefore I propose to 
answer it here and now. 

The answer is this: We always have levied, we levy to-day, and 
we 8 shall levy duties on imports, for two reasons: 

First, because it is necessary to raise every year enormous sums 
of money for the support of the National Government, and this 
is true regardless of what party may be in power; and 

Second, because this is a Federal Republic and will, we hope, 
always remain so. 
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LARGE NATIONAL REVENUES NECESSARY. 

Here in my hand I hold the most valuable fact book” about 
the business of our Government that is published in this country. 
It is called the Statistical Abstract of the United States. It is 
prepared with great care by the Burean of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, a new edition being published each 

ear. This is the latest edition, the twenty-sixth number, cover- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. Here on page 35 is a 
summary of tables showing the income of the United States 
Government and the sources of that income for the ten years 
from 1894 to 1903, inclusive, thus covering both Democratic and 
Republican Administrations. For the present it is sufficient to 
say that the revenues collected by the Government, regardless of 
whether the Democratic party or the Republican party was in 
power, have amounted to several hundred million dollars a year. 

This money is used in paying off gradually the enormous na- 
tional debt resulting from the civil war and the Spanish-American 
war, in paying the interest on the outstanding debt, in the support 
of the Army and Navy, in the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
in meeting the ordinary expenses of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government, and in paying about $140,- 
000.000 a year in pensions. 

The receipts of the United States from taxation during the fiscal 

ear ending June 30, 1903, were in round numbers 8518, 000.000. 

is was practically all derived from two sources, customs (or 

duties on imports) and internal revenue or excises (or taxes on 
the manufacture and sale of whisky, beer, and tobacco). 

The postal receipts are not counted in this, they not being really 
taxes but direct payments for direct services, and the postal serv- 
ice not being a source of profit to the Government. 

The amount collected from customs was $284,479,582, and the 
amount collected from internal revenue was $230.810,124. 

It will thus be seen that more than half of the entire revenue 
of the Government was derived from duties on imports, practically 
all of the remainder being derived from internal-revenue taxa- 
tion or excises. No matter which party is in power, one-half or 
more of the total revenue of the United States Government must 
always be derived from duties on imports. 

THIS IS A FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 

Ours is a federal republic. These words are easy to utter, but 
not so easy to understand in their real significance. And yet with- 
out a full understanding of this expression no one can really un- 
derstand the tariff question in the United States. 

The name of this country is very significant. It is called the 
United States.“ The name signifies that this nation is composed of 
States, each entirely self-governing in all matters pertaining to 
itself alone, and united primarily for the purpose of common de- 
fense. The United-States means the States-united to form a nation. 
By contrast. France is a republic, too, but it has no self-governing 
parts or states. That is, France is not a federal Republic. 

Among the things which we most prize are life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and good name. Under our system of government it is the 
State, not the Nation, which protects your life. It is the State, 


not the Nation, which protects your personal liberty. It is the. 


State, not the Nation, which protects your lands, your buildings, 
your horses, your cattle—in short, almost all classes of real and 
personal property. Itis the State, not the Nation, which protects 
your good name, 

It is, I repeat, the State, and not the Nation, which protects your 
person and your property. Jt is the State, therefore, and not the 
Nation, which has a right to levy taxes upon your person and 
your property for the protection which it gives, This fact is rec- 
ognized in onr national Constitution, the National Government 
being there denied the power to levy taxes directly on property. 

Not long ago I received a letter from an intelligent constituent 
of mine, asking how much of the money paid by the people of 
his county to the county treasurer goes to the support of the 
United States. He said there had been quite a dispute in his 
neighborhood over the matter. Of course the answer to the ques- 
tion is that not one cent of the money paid to the county or city 
or town treasurer, or whoever may be collector of local taxes, goes 
into the Treasury of the United States. It all goes to the State 
and to the institutions conducted under authority of the State. 
It goes to support the local schools, to build the local highways, 
to consiruct the local bridges, to support the local poor, to meet 
the expenses of the school district, the town, the ae ee city, 
the county, and the State. Not one penny of it goes to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Under our Constitution, as I have said, itis the State and not 
the Nation which protects its inhabitants in their persons and in 
their property; and so the State and not the Nation has the moral 
and constitutional right to tax their persons and their properties. 
On the other hand, it is the Nation and not the State which pro- 
vides for the common defense—which raises and maintains armies 
and navies. It is the Nation and not the State which regulates 
international commerce. What more natural, then, than that 
the Nation should derive the income for its support primarily from 


the field in which it does its work and thus derives its moral right 
to levy taxes at all? That is, having for its field of service the 
regulation and protection of our entire international commerce, 
the General Government naturally derives its revenue from taxes 
levied on our foreign commerce. But our Constitution forbids 
taxation of exports, so the United States can tax only imports. 

It is for this reason that the United States always has derived, 
derives to-day, and always will derive its principal income from 
taxes levied on goods imported intothiscountry, In the language 
of the Democratic national platform of 1884, From the founda- 
tion of this Government, taxes collected at the custom-honse have 
been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must con- 
tinue to be.” 

WHAT THE TARIFF QUESTION REALLY 18. 

Mr. Chairman, from what I have said it must be clear that the 
tariff question is not: Shall there or shall there not be a tariff on 
imported goods? When the Government was founded that ques- 
tion was settled for all time and settled in the affirmative. 

To provide for the common defense and do all the other inci- 
dental things that our Constitution authorizes and requires the 
General Government to do necessitates the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year. As I have shown, that money 
must be raised in large part from duties on imports, no matter 
what party is in power. 

The tariff question, then, is not one between free trade, properly 
so called, and tariff taxation. It is between two methods of tariff 
taxation. The question is not Shall there be a tariff on imported 
goods?” but How shall that tariff be levied?” The question is, 
Shall that tariff be so laid as to produce revenue only, or shall 
it be so laid that while producing the necessary revenue it shall 
also encourage 5 American industries That is the 
question of the tariff, all others being incidental and subsidiary. 

THE TWO TARIFF VIEWS. 

Oar last great national contest on the tariff question was in the 
Presidential election of 1892. In their platforms of that year the 
two contending parties stated their views with admirable clear- 
ness. Stripped of all extraneous matter, the gist of the Demo- 
cratic position was squarely stated in the following sentence from 
section 3 of the Democratic national platform: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purposes of revenue only. 

That was a clear and courageous statement of Democratic faith. 
It declared what, ever since 1832, has been the real position of a 
large majority of the Democratic party, though the party has not 
always had the frankness to state its position thus plainly and 
WET 

With equal candor and courage the Republican party made its 
declaration in the following language: 

We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United States, 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports 


coming into competition with the products of American labor there should 
be levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, both parties realize that this is 
a great country—vast in area, in population,andin wealth. Both 
parties realize that, therefore, even with all pone and reason- 
able care and prudence in the management of national expendi- 
tures -und in proportion to population ours is the least expensive 
Government in the world—the income of the General Boveri. 
ment must necessarily run up into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year. Moreover, both parties realize that, which- 
ever party may be in power, about one-half of the required reve- 
nue must, under our system of government, be raised through 
duties on goods imported from foreign countries. 

And until 1832 all parties agreed that in levying these duties 
the policy should be, while raising the necessary revenues for the 
support of the Government, to give ‘‘ encouragement and protec- 
tion” to American industries. In 1832, for the first time in our 
history, was enunciated the doctrine that the Government should 
levy duties for revenue only and should not, even incidentally, 
afford “encouragement and protection to the products of our 
farms and our factories. How this new doctrine came into being 
will be told in due season. 

The Republican party stands by the old original doctrine of 
the fathers, the doctrine of those who framed the Constitution 
and put it into operation, guiding the nation wisely and safel 
through the dangerous days of its early career—the doctrine 8 5 
vocated by every President from Washington to Jackson, that is, 
by George Washington, by John Adams, by Thomas Jefferson, 
by James Madison, by James Monroe, by John Quincy Adams, 
and by Andrew Jackson. During those early days the way in 
which protection could best be given through duties on imports 
Was not as well understood as it is to-day after a century of ex- 
perience, but the purpose of the fathers was clearly defined and 
repeatedly enunciated. 

e Republican party has always stood for adequate protection 
to the industrial interests of thé entire country. It stands fora 
policy that is national, not sectional, in its scope and operation. 
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The Republican was born to present organized opposi- 
tion to the extension of human slavery; so,as was to be ted, 
there was no mention of the tariff in its first national platform— 
that of 1856. But in the Republican national platform of 1860, 
the platform on which Abraham Lincoln was first elected Presi- 
dent, was the following “plank: ” 

Resolved, That while providing revenue for the support of the General 
Government r duties on impo sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of as to encourage the development of the industrial interests 
of the whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges 
which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative 
2 to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, 

—— an enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and inde- 
pen . 

Thus it will be seen that the first Republican platform and the 
last Republican platform on this subject are entirely consistent 
with each other. and examination will show that all the inter- 
vening national Republican patam are similarly consistent. 

The first Democratic platform which refers to the subject of 
national revenues, that of 1840, atter resolving in favor of economy 
in public expe: ditures, said: 

And that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Government. 

This plank was repeated in the Democratic platform of 1844. 
The significance of these resolutions is found in the fact that they 
are not only directed against protection, but they exhibit the oppo- 
sition of the Democratic party to what they call in their platform 
of 1848 “a corrupting system of general internal improvement.“ 
In this same platform they indorse the administration of Presi- 
dent Polk for the noble impulse given to the cause of free trade 
by the repeal of the tariff of 1842.” 

NO SUCH THING AS INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE. 
Nothing conduces to right thinking and just conclusions more 
precision in the use of words. Nothing is more conducive 
to error than loose and careless use of terms. Therefore, before 
discussing the tariff question, I propose to remove one great 
source of error in this connection. 

Perhaps nothing has done more to confuse men’s minds on the 

subject of the tariff than the general misuse of the term free 
O. 

prongs and properly, free trade signifies freedom from all tax- 
ation in the way of tariffs or duties on goods moving from one 
country or State into another. Thus, on goods going from one of 
our States to another, as from Minnesota to North Dakota or from 
New York to California, no duties“ are collected. Our States 
have on their borders no custom-houses for goods coming from 
other States within this Union Among the States comprising 
the United States of America exists literally and truly fres trade. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is no such thing in this world as free 
trade between nations. There is no country in the world which 
admits from other countries, free of tariff taxation, all classes of 
goods. And yeteven among recognized leaders of public opinion 
there seems to be much confusion of thought on this subject. 

One of ths ablest and best men in public life to-day—so recog- 
nized both on this floor and throughout the country—is my friend 
from Missouri, Caamp CLARK. In discussing the Dingley bill on 
the floor of this House, on March 31, 1897, Mr. CLARK said: 

lrepeat, so that all men may hear, that I ama free trader, and proudly 
take my stand with Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, John Bright, and Henry 
George. I pany re un humble member of that illustrious company, but it is 
better to be a ‘keeper in the house of honest free traders than to dwell 
in the tents of wicked protectionists. « 

And, as if to make clear what he meant by this, he said in the 
same speech: 

I would destroy every custom-house in America. * * * If I had my 
way to-day, sir, I wonld tear them all down from turret to foundation stone, 
for from the beginning they have been nothing buta den of robbers. 

But (except possibly Henry George) none of the men with 
whom Brother CLARK thus proudly takes his stand” ever pro- 
posed free trade in the sense in which he seems to think of it, in 
which every custom-house house should be destroyed. 

Never within my recollection has the Democratic party had an 
abler leader on the floor of this House than it has to-day in the 
person of my honored friend, JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. of Missis- 
sippi. Mr. WILLIAMS is a student of economics as well as of poli- 
tics. and therein lies part of the secret of his growing strength. 
He is a man of nei mies clearness of thought and honesty of 
speech, and therein lies another element of his strength. And 
yet even he, in a carefully prepared magazine article, with the 
suggestive title, ‘What Democracy now stands for, published 
last winter, makes use of the following language: 


In this country, owing to the decision of the Supreme Court in the income- 
tax case, founded on the provision of the Constitution of the United States 
about direct taxes, the goal can not be, as it was in Great Britain, free trade. 
“A tariff for revenue to carry on a government economicall: and effectively 
administered “ becomes the rican tariff reformer’s i 


TARIFF TAXATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
It is thus evident that there is quite a general impression, even 
among leaders of thought, that Great Britain has free trade” 
in the sense of haying no tariff taxation or duties on imports. 


By sie of further example of this, I quote the St. Paul Globe, 
poe y_the foremost Democratic poper of Minnesota, In its 
eading editorial of October 7, 1903, in speaking of the campaign 
for the abandonment of free trade in Great Britain, which Mr. 
Chamberlain had then just inaugurated, was this sentence: 

The principle of free trade is so firmly settled in the British mindasa part 
of its economic gospel, and the idea of duties on imports is so unfamiliar and 
so abhorrent that an immediate election would pretty nearly wipe the Con- 
servative party out of existence. 

The legitimate inference from the italicized portion of the above 
quotation is that in the mind of the editor there is no such thing 
in Great Britain as tariff taxation or duties on imports. 

But the simple fact is, Mr. Chairman, that in proportion to her 
population Great Britain raises more money every year through 
tariff taxation or duties on imports than does the United States. 
To most people this will, no doubt, be a surprising statement, but 
it is nevertheless true, as I shall now show. 

Here in my hand I hold the latest edition of the Statesman’s 
Yearbook—that for 1904. This Yearbook is the great British au- 
thority on all governmental matters. Here on page 48 is a table 
showing the receipts of the British Government for its fiscal year 
ending March 31,1903. The total receipts from duties on imports 
(that is, from tariff taxation, not counting nearly $10,000,000 of 
duties on exports) were £32,469,103, or. in round numbers, $162,- 
000,000. As the population of Great Britain is about 40,000,000, 
the duties on imports in that country amounted to over $4 per 
capita—that is, $4 of duties on imports, on the average, for every 
man, woman. and child in Great Britain. 

In the United States we collected for our fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, from duties on imports, $284,479,582. Our popula- 
tion being about 80,000,000, we raised from duties on imports about 
$3.50 per capita. or 50 cents less per capita than is raised from the 
same source in Great Britain. 

In order to obviate all idea that possibly last year was for some 
reason exceptional, Isubmit herewith a table showing the amounts 
collected from customs duties in Great Britain and the United 
States during each of the last ten years, and the collections per 
capita in each country: 

CUSTOMS REVENUES. 


Aggregate duties collected. Per capita. 
Year. | 

: Great | United 

Great Britain. United — Britain. | States. 
rae 490 818,530 $2.50 $1.95 
00, 684, 940 152, 158, 617 2.56 2.20 
108, 812, 065 160,021, 752 2.60 2.28 
106, 330, 655 176, 554, 127 2.71 2.47 
108, 961, 250 149,575,062 2,78 2.05 
107,791,135 „128, 2. 73 2. 77 
115, 217, 260 233, 14,871 2.92 3.08 
131, 84, 795 233, 585, 456 8.33 8.07 
@161, 787,875 254, 444, 708 4.05 8.22 
4172, 304, 284, 479, 582 4.20 3.54 


a Including comparatively small sums collected as export duties, 
THE TWO TARIFF VIEWS ILLUSTRATED. 

Inasmuch as Great Britain raises, in proportion to her popula- 

tion, more money annually from tariff taxation than does the 

Jnited States, it certainly seems absurd to speak of Great Britain 
as having free trade. To a Brazilian who has to pay a high rate 
of duty on the coffee thut he sends to England and none at all on 
what he sends here, it must seem a strange use of words to say 
that Great Britain has free trade. From his standpoint it is in 
reality the United States that has free trade. 

As a matter of fact. sir, the term free trade” was invented in 
Great Britain as a catch phrase by the advocates of a system of 
tariff for revenue only " witha view of capturing votes. just as the 
te:m ' free silver“ was invented as a vote-catching phrase in this 
country. As will be remembered, the term free silver“ had a 
very alluring sound. It suggested the idea that in some way it 
was going to make money easier to get hold of. And so the term 
* free trade was invented to give the impression that through 
it in some way property would be easier to get hold of. 

It is time that we were all getting it through our heads that our 
Democratic brethren have no purpose of trying to muke interna- 
tional trade free in the sense of removing all tariif taxation. Itcan 
hardly be repeated too often that no matter what party is in power 
in the United States, hundreds of millions of dollars must be raised 
annually for the support of the General Government, and that. no 
matter what party is in power, about half of all that vast sum 
must be raised from duties on imports. The only question in de- 
bate, then, is, Under what policy shall the tariff be levied? 

Since 1832 the majority of the Democratic party has generally 
been headed toward the position described by the words “a tariff 
for revenue only.” But, for reasons that will be given later, the 


majority does not always rule in making the platform declarations 
of the Democratic party. and that party has not held steadily to 
one position, its platform declarations running all the way from 
free trade, or tariff for revenue only, over to what it adroitly 
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suggested might be moderate“ or “incidental” protection, as 
party exigencies seemed to require. But uniformly since 1832 its 


attitude has been against adequate protection to American indus- 
tries. The historic position of the Republican the position 
from which it has never wavered, either in its platform promises 
or in its legislative performances, has been and is a tariff for 
revenue, plus adequate protection to American industries.“ 

That is, Democratic policy aims to accomplish only one thing; 
Republican policy aims to accomplish two things to kill two 
birds with one stone.“ as it were. 

Now, let us see what the difference signifies. For p es of 
illustration, let us assume that the Democratic party has declared 
for a tariff for revenue only and has carried the election. Let 
us assume that the party has resolved to carry out to the letter 
the promises made to the people and prepare a tariff bill in strict 
accordance with the principle of “a tariff for revenue only.” 

Let us watch the committee making up its tariff bill. 

Thousands of itemsare to be considered, but the principleis never 
to be lost sight of. Th come to theitemof Tea. The questionis, 
‘Shall tea be put upon the dutiable list or upon the free list? That 
question must be settled by reference to the principle. Do we 
produce tea in this country? Is it likely that we ever can pro- 
duce it economically and in quantities sufficient to supply the 
people of this country with tea? The answer is, No.“ Then 
there is no tea industry to protect. A duty laid on tea, therefore, 
would produce revenue and would do nothing else. That is, a 
duty on tea would be part of “ a tariff for revenue on Hence 
the only logical thing for the Democratic party to do is to place an 
import duty on tea. 

Now, let us suppose the Republican pes power and making 
up a tariff bill. Let us suppose that the committee authorized to 
frame the bill comes to this item. Tea. How would the Republican 
committee reason and what would it do? The course of reasoning 
would be this: Tea is an article that we do not and can not produce 
in this country economically and in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demands of our people; therefore there is andcan be no tea indus- 
try to protect: therefore we will put tea on the free list.” 

In 1897 the Republican party did frame a tariff act, the law which 
bears the honored name of a man who was for nearly twenty years 
a Representative on this floor from the State of Maine, the late 
Nelson Dingley. Examine that act. You will find there that 
tea is on the free list in exact accord with Republican principles. 
Except during a short time when we were engaged in war with 
Spain and were raising war taxes, there has not been collected 
on all the millions of pounds of tea imported into this country 
under the Dingley law one cent of duty. 

Thus we see that under the Democratic policy of ‘‘a tariff for 
revenue only” tea would logically be put upon the dutiable list, 
while under the Republican policy of protection tea would be on 
the free list. The same would be true of coffee, drugs, spic2s,and 
such things. 

On the other hand let us take the case of watch springs. Watch 
springs are made of iron which has been converted into steel and 
which has gone through process after process of refinement, tax- 
ing human ingenuity and giving employment to one set of work- 
men after a other of greater and greater skill. 

Let us again suppose the Democratic party in power and mak- 
ing up a tariff bill, They coms to the item of watch springs. 
The test question is, Do we in this country possess the raw ma- 
terial out of which watch springs are made, and do we possess— 
or can we acquire—the workmen through whose labor and skill 
watch springs can be made economically and in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the demands for watch springs on the part of the 


people of the United States.“ The answer to that question is 


„Ves. In the United States are numberless mines producin 
the best of iron. We have the men, and the men have the skill 
to take that iron and work it up from its crudestate. process after 
process, until finally is made that wonderful product, a watch 
spring, worth more than its weight in gold.“ 

Where, then, would our Democratic brethren place watch 
springs in their tariff bill? Would they put them on the free list 


or on the dutiable list? A tariff on watch springs would not only 


produce a revenue to the Government on all watch springs that 
might be imported, but would also provide protection toan Ameri- 
can industry, existing or economically possible. But Democrats 
believe in “a tariff for revenue only.’ So the only logical thing 
85 the Democrats to do would be to put watch springs on the free 
ist. 

Now, let us suppose the Republican party in power and making 
a tariff bill. They come to the item of watch springs. What 
would the Republican party do? The course of reasoning would 
be this: The making of watch springs economically and in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the demand for watch aa in the 
United States is an industry either existing or entirely practicable 
in this country. We have the raw material. We have the work- 
men skilled in that craft. Watch springs are or can 1 
economically in the United States. They can and shi be pro- 


duced in quantities to supply the demand of the people of the 
United States who desire watch springs of American make. 
Therefore, a duty on watch springs would raise revenue for the 
Government and at the same time would afford protection to an 
American industry. Therefore watch springs should be put upon 
the dutiable list. Look at the Dingley Act and you will find 
them there. 

Thus we see that while the purpose of each party is and must 
be toraise revenue required for the support of the Government and 
to raise it through duties on imports, the two policies are logicall 
the very opposite of each other in specifying the items upon whic 
the duty should be laid. Each party would have a ‘‘dutiable 
list,” or list of articles upon which a duty should be laid, and 
each would have a free list,” or list of articles upon which no 
duty should be laid. But each would logically put on the duti- 
able list the things which the other would put upon the frea list. 

To this general statement there would be one exception. Both 
parties, for reasons which they deem sufficient and most of 
which are obyious, have declared themselves in favor of putting 
luxuries on the dutiable list. Thus. whichever party might be 
in power, diamonds and other precious stones, wines, etc., would 
be on the dutiable list. 

HOW WOULD THE RATES BE DETERMINED? 

A tariff act or law consists chiefly of the names of articles of 
human desire arranged in two general groups, one (called the 
dutiable list) comprising the list of those articles upon which 
duties are levied and the other (called the free list **) comprising 
a list of those articles upon which duties are not levied. In regard 
to each article on the dutiable list the tariff act specifies also what 
the rate of duty is. 

There are two methods of applying these rates. One method is 
to fix the duties on the bulk of the article—so much per yard in the 
case of cloth, so much per pound in the case of wool, and so on. 
Such duties are called *‘specific’’ duties. Theother method of levy- 
ing the duty is to proportion it to the value of the article, the duty 
to be a certain percentage of the value of thearticle in the country 
from which it is imported. Such duties are spoken of as ad va- 
lorem” duties. 

It may be worth noting here incidentally. Mr. Chairman, that 
experience has shown that ad valoremꝰ duties are to be avoided 
as me as possible because of the opportunities for fraud which 
they offer. 

Examination of any tariff law will show that there are different 
rates of duty on different articles. Now, let us ascertain how 
the rates would be fixed by each party. 

Let us suppose that the Democratic party is in power and mak- 
ing up its tariff bill. According to its principle it must levy all 
its tariff duties on things the like of which we do not produce in 
this country, except such amounts as can be raised on “luxuries.” 
It would therefore logically put the duty on tea, coffee, and things 
of that kind, adding to its dutiable list such articles as it chose 
to consider “luxuries.” 

One of the first things that our Democratic brethren would dis- 
cover in endeavoring to make a bill in harmony with their prin- 
ciples would be that this country, with its vast area and enormous 
natural resources and with such varieties of climate and soil. can 
produce nearly everything really needed by man, and that there- 
fore the number of articles which we can not in this country pro- 
duce economically andin quantities sufficient to supply the needs 
of our people would make a comparatively short list. 

What followslogically? Why, of course, it follows that in order 
to raise the money which must be raised for the support of the 
Government through duties on imports our Democratic brethren 
would have to put upon each of the items of their short list a very 
high rate of tariff duty. What are some of these articles? The 
principal articles of consumption in this country which we do not 
produce are tea and coffee. What follows? Why, of course, the 
rate of duty on tea and coffee would have to be very high, as is the 
case in Great Britain, where the duty on coffee is 3 to 4 cents per 
pouan, and on tea 12 cents per pound. The one thought with our 

mocratic brethren would have to be to fix them high enough 
to collect the necessary revenue. And inasmuch as we have no 
domestic tea and coffee industries to compete with the tea and cof- 
fee brought in from the outside and thus reduce the price, prac- 
tically all of the enormous duty would be added to the import 
price of the tea and the coffee and would have to be paid by the 
consumer. 

Now, let us imagine the Republican party in power and mak- 
ing up a tariff bill in accordance with its principle that noncom- 
peting articles, except luxuries, shall be admitted free of all duty 
and that the duty shall be laid on articles the like of which we do 
or can produce economically and in sufficient quantity to meet or 
nearly meet the home demand. 

The first thing that the Republican party would discover in 
looking around to make a list of dutiable articles—that is, of arti- 
cles which we do or can produce economically and in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demands of our own citizens—is that the 
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number of these articles is very large. From this it would follow 


that the rate of duty u any one of these articles need not be 
very high. at would determine the rate on each article? 
In settling that question the Republicans would refer to their 


great tariff principle. Let us see again what it is. It is admi- 
rably pated: as I have said, in the national platform of 1892. 
Here it is: 


We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United 
States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all im- 
ports coming into competition with the products of erican labor there 
— be levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at 

Now, let us watch the committee at work applying the principle. 
It comes to an item that is to be put upon the dutiable list. In 
order to determine the rate of duty the question to be settled is 
simply one of labor and wages. the making of this article 
called for much or little labor? Has the article gone through many 
or few processes? Is the labor required to make such an article 
skilled or unskilled, and does it therefore require and demand a 
high or a low rate of wages? In short, what rate of duty on this 
article will be ‘‘equal to the difference between wages at home 
and abroad?” This being determined, the rate would be fixed 
accordingly. Upon articles not far removed from the crude ma- 
terial and 9 little work and comparatively little skill in 
the making the tariff rate would be low. On articles which are 
_ the product of many „each succeeding step requiring 
the services of men of greater and greater skill, and who, there- 
fore, properly can and do demand and command high rates of 
wages, the tariff rates would be wei tag era high. 

Take the Dingley law and test it by that rule and you will find 
that it was constructed with exceptional skill along the very lines 
which I have indicated. 


WHO PAYS THE DUTIES? 
The question is sometimes asked, Who actually pays the money 


that the Government collects through the custom-houses? Former | in 


President Cleveland is on record as having said at one time some- 
thing to the effect that the tariff isa tax, the amount of which is 
added to the price of the article, and is paid by the consumer.” 

Even if this were wholly true it would not be a valid argument in 
favor of free trade, so called. The revenues are collected for the 
support of the Government, and it would not be asking too much 
to ask each citizen to pay his fair share toward that support. More- 
over, the tariff, whichever policy it is levied under, is laid upon 
goods coming from foreign countries into this. So, even under 
the definition of Mr. Cleveland, each person can, in some measure, 
determine for himself how large a tax he shall pay. 

But with a tariff for revenue only—that is, a tariff levied on 
goods the like of which we do not produce in this country—the 
policy advocated by our Democratic brethren, two things are 
noteworthy: 

First. Under this system of tariff for revenue only, Mr. Cleve- 
land's 3 about the tariff being paid by the consumer 
would be practically correct. That is, there being no similar arti- 
cles produced in the United States, the importers would not have 
to meet American competition. Being subject only to competi- 
tion among themselves, they might add most of the amount of 
the tariff to the cost of the article, thus posing iton to be paid by 
the consumer as a of the cost of the article. 

Second. The articles upon which the tariff would be laid are 
articles of very general consumption, such as tea, coffee, spices, 
and These articles are used by everybody, used by the 
ponr quite as largely as by the rich, so that such a tax necessarily 

alls upon the poor very much more heavily than upon the rich 
in proportion to their ability to pay. 
ow, let us consider the question as related to a tariff levied 
not for reyenue only, but for revenue plus protection, 

When the tariff is first laid upon an article not prođuced in the 
United States but capable of being produced here economically 
and in sufficient quantities to meet, or nearly meet, the demands of 
the American people, the first effect of the tariff may be to increase 
the cost to the people of the article open which the tariff is laid. 
(We are assuming that there is no industry in this country of the 
kind on which the tariff under consideration was laid, but that 
the tariff was laid for the p of establishing such an indus- 

- try.) The foreign producers, having at first no competition here, 


control the market and determine the price. On bringing the | 88 


goods into this country they must, of course, pay the duty at the 
custom-house; but, haying no domestic competition to encounter 
here, they can largely fix the price at which the article shall be 
sold, and they may add to the import price the amount that they 
paid in the way of tariff. 

Thus, even under a protective tariff Mr. Cleveland’s proposition 


mer he eee rst. But even at first the price would 
probabl 1 5 5 ily lowered from what it had been before 
the tariff was laid, by reason of the effort of foreign ucers in 


possession of the market to prevent the establishment of such in- 


dustries in this country, the object being to defeat the purposes 
of the law and thus open the way for its J 

But the 3 from destructive competition from foreign 
capital and underpaid labor, if 5 be adequate and 
stable, soon brings American capital into the business of su 
plying the article. As one factory after another is established, 
competition here at home begins to reduce the price of the 
article to our people. Then the foreign producer finds that he 
is not able to get back all that he paid as duties, and he must 
be satisfied with a smaller profit than before. And as the Amer- 
ican factories increase in number and their operators increase 
in skill the prices become lower and lower, and the foreign pro- 
ducer selling in this market is able to get back from the con- 
sumer less and less of the money which he paid for the privi- 
lege of coming into this market; so that he pays more and more 
of the tariff and must be satisfied with smaller and smaller profits. 

Briefly, then, when a protective tariff is first levied the foreign 
producer may be able to add the tariff to the price, and the con- 
sumer may temporarily have to pay all of the tariff as a part of 
the cost of the article. But as the industry grows and thrives in 
the United States prices fall, the consumer pays less and less of 
the tax even on the imported goods which he buys, and the for- 
eign producer pays more and more of that tax till the point is 
reached where, with the American factories producing abun- 
dantly, the foreign producer, desirous of selling goods in this coun- 
8 of necessity pay all or nearly all of the tariff on the goods 
which he sends here, regarding it as of the cost of getting 
them into this market, and taking for hi f a smaller profit. 

As an illustration of the fact that our tariff compels foreign 
producers coming into our markets to accept smaller profits here 
than elsewhere, I take from the report of the United States In- 
dustrial Commission the following from the testimony of Mr. 
John Pitcairn, president of the Pittsburg Glass Company, rela- 
tive to the operations of European makers of plate glass: 


Various manufacturi: 


made by the — manufacturers for glass intended for the 

tes. For 3 e 

for the United Sta 
list; for England, 1 

list, which means a difference in 

counts for stock sizes of polished plate 

cent off the list; for England, 5 per cent 

ference of 36 per cent. 

In other words, the tariff is the price which foreign manufactur- 
ers pay for the privilege of selling the products of foreign labor 
in our market. The Democratic party says that we should charge 
them less for this privilege. The Republican party declares that, 
if anything, we should e them more. 

And why shouldn't the foreign . pay ana pay well for 
entering our market? He does not live among us. He is not sub- 
ject to service in time of war. He gives no employment to our 
Pople. He pays nothing otherwise toward the expenses of the 

vernment, local or general, yet he gets the benefit of the protec- 
tion guaranteed by our Government. It is perfectly right in every 
way that he should be required to help pay the expenses of the 
Government which furnish es him with protection to his property 
and enables him to pursue his business in peace and safety. 

The beauty of it is that, under a protective tariff, whatever 750 
of the tariff is paid by our citizens is paid by those who are both 
able and willing to pay it—by the rich, who feel that they must 
have “impo; goods. 

On this point Abraham Lincoln, discussing the protective tariff 
in an address to the people of IIlinois issued March 4, 1843, said: 

By shis system the man who contents himself to live upon the products 
of own country pays nothing at all; and surely that country is extensive 
enough and its products abundant enough to answer all the real wants of its 
peopl In short. by this system the burden of revenue falls almost entirely 
on the wealthy and luxurious few, while the substantial and laboring many, 
who live at home and upon home products, go entirely free. 

And in discussing the Mills bill on the floor of this House on 
May 18, 1888, William McKinley, then a Representative in Con- 
gress, said in relation to the protective tariff: 

What is 8 tariff? It is a tariff upon foreign imports so adjusted 
as to secure the n revenue, and judiciously im upon those for- 
eign products the like of which are produced at home, or the like of which 
we are capable of producing at home. It imposes the duty on the foreign 
mpeting product. It makes it bear the burden or duty, and, as far as pos- 


f 58 t. 7 — ron dis 
ce oi r cen n 

are, forthe United States, 30 por 
of the same list, which shows a dif- 


pe 
sible, luxuries only excepted, permits the noncompeting foreign product to 
come in free of duty. Articles of common use, comfort, and necessity which 
we can not produce here it sends to the gy oe untaxed and free from custom- 
house exaction. Tea, coffee, 1 — and drugs are such articles, and under 
our system are upon the free list. It says to our foreign competitor, if you 
want to bring your merchandise here, your products here, your coal 
and iron a your wool, your salt, your pottery, your glass, your cottons and 
woolens, and sell alongside of our ucers our market, we will make 
ay for the privilege of doing it. Our 
ore article carry the burden, draw 
the load, supply the revenue; and in performing this essential office it en- 
co at same time our own industries and protects our own people 
5 chosen employments. That is the mission and purpose of a protec- 

ve tariff. 


gur product bear a duty—in effec 
nd of tariff makes the competin 
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THE BRITISH TARIFF SYSTEM. 

Since 1846 Great Britain has collected her duties on imports 
under the policy advocated by the Democratic party. Let us see 
how the policy is operated there and what the results are. 

For the information of those who may not have convenient 
access to the Statesman’s Year-Book, I submit the following table 
showing the sources of revenue of the Government of Great 
Britain for national purposes for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1903, the latest for which data can be had. (In the Year-Book 
the amounts are expressed in pounds sterling. A pound sterling 
is worth a few cents less than $5. For convenience of compu- 
tation I have called it exactly $5 in translating the English money 
into American money for the purposes of this table.) 
Customs duties: 


pores on æxports - οοit 2.02. 2-2 cena nase eevee nese masne 
uties on imports: 

r seu we SKE O E AE SEE TE A , 257, 365 
Tea gee peace E oe ae ony TE — —.— 
Sugar. glucose, e , 393, 
Grain, Ste 11,783,980 
Rum „140.5 


115 and would be compelled to try some 


Estate, etc., duties 


ATS EN 2 E a LTE EN racemes Skee eneaeote 48,501, 810 
Legacy duty — 15,008,965 
Succession duty 4, 828, 385 
Corporation duty... 219, 


Total revenue from estate duties, eto 


Stamps (excluding fee stamps, etc.): 

ped FF 19, 499, 915 
D 642 
Companies’ capital duty - 
Patent medicines . ile 


858,685 | Elizabeth that the 


Total revenue from taxes 648, 966, 455 

The above does not include the revenue received from the post- 
office and the telegraph, from the Crown lands, from interest on 
Suez shares owned by the British Government, from 
fee stamps, from the mint, from the Bank of England, and from 
mee other beaches amona wa all to $108,103,490, none of 
which can properly be regarded as taxes. 

Thus the grand total of national revenue in the British Isles for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1903, from all sources except 
money borrowed, was $757,067,945. 

It is to be remembered that these are the revenues of the 
National Government for meeting national expenses, such as in- 
terest on the public debt, the support of the army and the navy, 
and for civil administration, including the post-office and the tele- 
graph. It does not include the sums raised for local i 
except a few small sums, mainly those in the way of Government 
aid toschools. Nor doesit include sums raised for the support of 
colonies, most of the colonies being self-supporting, and many of 
them teing practically self-governing. 

Ihave given these fi simply Satine in Great Britain is 
found the best exemplification in the world of a tariff for reve- 
nue only,” the K ig toward which our Democratic brethren pro- 
fess to be headed. 

Several things are noteworthy. 

In the first place, considering only national taxation proper 
(omitting direct payments to the Goyernment for direct services, 
like the revenues and such things), the total national reve- 
nues of Great Britain amounted last year in round numbers to 
$648,000,000, or about $16 per capita, while in the United States 
they amounted to $?84,479,582 from customs, $230,810,124 from 
excises, and about 83.000, 000 from other sources—in all to about 
818,000,000, or less than $6.50 per capita. That is, with twice 
as many people we collected for national purposes $130,000,000 
less on did Great a any other 8 5 for 
national purposes is considerably less than as heavy in pro- 
portion to population as that of free- trade England. 


e laid an export duty 
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By the way, in these indisputable facts there is very little com- 
fort for those who have a sort of vague notion that free trade as 


illustrated in Great Britain would in some way mean freedom 


from taxation for national p S. Asa matter of fact, investi- 


gation shows that the cost per capita for the support of our Na- 


tional Government is smaller than that of any other civilized 
country in the world, 

In the second place, it will be noted that the customs duties in 
Great Britain, including the export duty collected on coal, amount 
to about $4.30 per capita, while in this country the total amount 
of customs duties amounts to only about $3.40 per capita. 

In the third place, the table above reveals how few are the arti- 
cles going into Great Britain upon which the tariff duties are col- 
lected; that is, how few are the articles the like of which they do 
not produce in Great Britain, and consequently the enormous 
amount that must be produced on each of those few items. As 
a result, the rates of duty in Great Britain are very greatly higher 
than those in the United States. 

In the fourth place, it will be noted that many of these articles 
on which these enormously high rates of duty are laid are what 
may be regarded as necessaries of the poor man’s table—tea, sugar, 
raisins, coffee, cocoa, currants, etc. So that it is evident that the 


poor man feels every roa È asa great burden the British policy of 


a tariff for revenue x 

As a matter of fact, our people simply would not tolerate in 
times oes burdensome taxation on the necessaries of life. 

One alternative suggests itself very plainly, namely, that our 
Democratic brethren would find their whole scheme of the British 
tariff for a revenue only ” utterly im 28 in this country 

g 2? 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TARIFF IN ENGLAND. 

Before discussing that something else“ to which our Demo- 
cratic brethren are always driven when intrusted with power, 
regardless of the platform promises they may have made, let us 
take a glimpse at the tarifi history of the country from which 


235 | they got their idea of “‘ free trade or a tariff for revenue only.” 


From the time when, in 1337, Edward III, King of England, 
of 40 shillings a sack on wool and thereby 
compelled the Flemish wool workers to migrate to England, thus 
establishing in England the woolen-goods industry, up until 1846, 
a period of over five hundred years, the English Government 
acted u the theory that by wise fiscal or revenue 
ments the government of a country can do much to direct, pro- 
tect, and build up its industries. It was during the reign of Queen 
licy of levying duties on imports for protective 
e fixed policy of England. Under that policy, 
een Elizabeth naturalized in England, among other things, the 
manufacture of lace and cutlery. A century later, under a protec- 
tive policy, were introduced through Huguenot immigration the 
manufacture of silks, felts, gloves, and fine ironwares. Protection 
laid the foundations of Manchester, Birmingham, and other great 
manufacturing centers in England. Protection, more extreme 
than was ever practiced or advocated in the United States, was 
the means by which the giant industries of Great Britain were 
established and developed. 

As is always the case under the encouragement of aprotective sys- 
tem, new inventions and 1 in methods were developed 
there. Between 1738 and 1800 ten epoch-making inventions and a 

t multitude of lesser contrivances were patented in Great 
itain. Among these were the power loom, the spinning jenny, 
and the spinning mule. During that period was developed the 
steam engine, the invention of an Englishman, James Watt. In 
order that England’s rivals might not profit by such improve- 
ments, it was forbidden by law to send any eee of these patented 
machines out of England. They could not be sent even to Eng- 
land’scolonies. Out of these inventions grew the factory s; j 
devised by Richard Arkwright, another Englishman, which gaye 
greatly increased effectiveness to manufacture and greatly re- 

uced the cost of its product. 

By her insular position she could largely keep out of wars and 
was not under the necessity of maintaining large standing armies. 
Her people were thus at liberty to cultivate in peace their vari- 
ous industries, By 1846 England had become by far the richest 
country on earth. In that year, under the leadership of Cobden 
and his friends, she abandoned the policy of protection, hoping to 
be oe to lead the world to adopt what was seductively called 
“oe e. * 

England was aiming to become the workshop of the word. She 
had wrought out great inventions. She had skilled workmen, 
She had the factory system, and she was by far the richest country 
on But her workingmen felt entitled to a larger share 
of the wealth they were helping to create, and were demanding 
an increase of wages. England was determined to undersell the 
world in the line of manufactured goods, break down such indus- 
tries in other countries, and increase her leadership as the t 
manufacturing country of the world—get a monopoly of it if pos- 
sible—and therefore felt compelled to wages down, 
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Instead of granting an increase of pay to her workingmen, she 


resolved to take a step which promised to satisfy them as amount- 
ing to the same thing, namely, to reduce their cost of living. 
To this end, in 1846 she removed her duties on food products. 
Of course that meant enormous losses to her farming industry, 
but she consoled herself by saying that her 5 in- 
dustry was immensely the more important and that she could get 
the bulk of her food products from other lands at a low price. 

With her secure insular position, with the tremendous impetus 
that she had acquired during those five hundred years of develop- 
ment under the protective-tariff system, with the enormous wealth 
that she had gathered, with the low rate of interest her manufac- 
turers thus had the benefit of, with her fundamental raw materials 
of coal and iron and tin, with the skill which had been cultivated in 
her workmen, with her mighty shipping interests which had grown 
up under the fostering policy begun by the far-seeing Cromwell, 
she felt that if she could get the rest of mankind to adopt what she 
seductively called “free trade” she could take the raw material of 
the world ata low price, convert it into manufactured product. and 
return it at a handsome profit to the country that produced the 
raw material, and thus swell yet further her enormous wealth. 
Thus she thought that she saw her way to become not 2 
mistress of the sea.“ but also practically mistress of the world, 
for whom all the rest would be hewers of wood and carriers of 
water.’ 

She actually succeeded in beguiling a number of nations with her 
theories that they should be“ producers of the things which they 
were calculated to produce’’—the raw materials of manufacture 
and commerce—and that she, with her splendid facilities, could 
do the manufacturing to the advantage of both.” Among the 
countries which she succeeded in thus beguiling was the United 
States of America, and in 1846, under Democratic leadership, our 
Government adopted a tariff act of a kind practically along the 
line of her desires. 

One reason why this country yielded to her persuasion and passed 
that law is especially noteworthy here: Prior to 1846 the farmers 
of the North had steadfastly stood by the policy of a protective 
tariff. From experience they had learned that it meant fully as 
much to them as it meant to the manufacturers, because it fur- 
nished them the best market in the world—a market near home. 
But when in 1846 England removed her tariff on practically all 
food products. quite a number of the northern farmers were car- 
ried away by that pocketbook ” part of the argument which had 
been so effective with the southern planters after 1832 (as will be 
explained later) and became quite taken with the idea of free 
trade.“ But. Mr. Chairman, our farmers have quite thoroughly 
recovered from that folly, and now such States as Minnesota and 
Iowa, which are dominated by farmers, are the most reliable in 
their vote for protection. 

It was while this epidemic of “free trade” was abroad in the land 
that Abraham Lincoln gave his days and nights to the study of 
the question of the tariff as related to national progress and gave 
utterance to sentiments quoted elsewhere in these remarks. Then, 
notwithstanding the popularity of the ‘‘free trade” doctrine, he 
courageously breasted the tide and pees and clearly told his 
countrymen the truth. Never did he exhibit greater patriotism 
than then, Never did he exhibit more courage and conscience 
than then. Never more clearly than then did he prove himself 
possessed of qualities fitting him for leadership in a great crisis. 

SOME SUGGESTIVE COMPARISONS. 

As [have indicated, half a century ago it looked as if the world 
was going to justify Cobden’s prophecy and follow England to a 
“ free-trade ™ basis. To-day, of all the great nations of the world 
England alone remains wedded to so-called free trade,“ and 
even she is giving signs of being about to abandon it. 

One of the first countries to recover from its folly and resume 
the protective-tariff basis was the United States of America, 
which returned to the protective-tariff policy in 1461, with the re- 
sults so graphically pictured by Bismarck. France began to move 
in that direction a few years later. and Germany definitely adopted 
C policy in 1879. In France the policy is less 
fixed and positive than in Germany and the United States. 

In 1846, as I said, Great Britain concluded to abandon the policy 
under which she had grown great and adopt the policy of so-called 
“free trale.”’ She is still a country of great wealth and produc- 
tive power. She is still by far the greatest exporter of manufac- 
tured goods of all the nations of the world. The momentum 
aa og in five hundred years can not be wholly lost in a few 

es. 

In this world it may not be very important where a man or a na- 
tion happens to be at a given moment. but it is supremely impor- 
tant the direction in which he or it is headed. Condition may be 
unimportant; tendency is vastly important. By means of some 
brief tabular statements I propose now to show the tendency of 
Great Britain, and side by side with her the tendency of France, 
Germany, and the United States, all which have a protective 


tariff of greater or less efficiency. (These figures are taken ver- 
batim from an official English source—based on the reports of the 


British National Board of Trade—and the money values are ex- 
pressed in pounds sterling as in the original.) 
British imports from competitive nations, 1875 and 1902. 
[From Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, United States.] 


£156, 100,000 
11 


* „ 


272, 600,000 


British exports to competitive nations, 
[To Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, United States.] 


Raw material, etc 
mene 8 


It will be noted that the total volume of British eaports to her 
five chief competitors was actually less in 1902 than 1875. More- 
over, the composition of those exports had undergone a most por- 
tentouschange. It will be noted that British exports of raw mate- 
rial had nearly trebled, while her exports of manufactured goods 
had fallen off about 20 per cent. 

On the other hand, looking at the imports of Great Britain, it 
will be noted that her rivals had more than doubled the sale of 
their manufactured goods in British markets. 

Now let us examine the movement from the other side of the 


line. Here are some very suggestive tables: 
FRANOB, 
Manufactures exported to Manufactures imported 
England: from England: 
C tte NT EE. £29, 000,000 F £12,300, 000 
1 ——— 700, 000 . eae as 9, 600, 000 
Increase over 26 per cent. Decrease, 22 per cent, 
BELGIUM. 
Manufactures exported to Manufactures imported 
England: from England: 
E 28,600, 000 F RR aos Ae £5, 200,000 
N 19,000, 000 ECC 6,400,000 
Increase, 120 per cent. Increase, 23 per cent. 
GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 
Manufactures exported to Manufactures imported 
England: from Eng $ 
1 210, 500, 000 c £33, 500,000 
TTT 46, 900, T 22,000, 000 
—— over 340 per Decrease over 30 per cent. 
cen 
UNITED STATES. 
Manufactures exported to Manufactures imported 
land: + from England: 
ECC onioni £2,000,000 FFC £20, 600,000 
GCC 18,700,000 C 19,503,000 
Increase, 585 per cent. Decrease, 5 per cent. 


The above tables reveal a tendency making an unanswerable 
argument in favor of a protective-tariff system. Great Britain, 
once the workshop of the world, is evidently losing her grasp, while 
the protected nations are growing strong. They are becoming 
more and more able to meet her in her chosen field. It is also note- 
worthy that this country, which has the most effective tariff sys- 
tem, has grown with greatest rapidity. Germany, with the next 
most effective tariff, has made the next greatest strides. 

Wages are even now lower in Germany than in England, but 
they are rising steadily in Germany while they are largely station- 
ary or falling inEngland. Last year the savings- deposits— 
that best barometer of the workingmen’s condition—increased 
relatively more than twice as much in Germany as in England. 
And it must be remembered that Germany is not a country of 
exceptional resources, aside from the sturdy and thrifty character 
of her people. In natural resources, indeed, she is comparatively 
poor; but she is making the most of her resources of men and ma- 
terial, which is the important thing. 

It will be noted, further, that the nation having the least effective 
tariff system, France. has made the smallest gains among the na- 
tions having a pratective tariff. Results do not seem to prove the 
wisdom of her policy of maximum and minimum” rates. 

THE TARIFF IN GERMANY. 

We have seen something of how Germany is progressing. Let 
us take a glimpse at her history as related to the tariff. 

We are accustomed to think of Frederick the Great only as a 
mighty military genius. But a large of his real greatness 


consists in what he did to develop the industrial capacities of his 
people and his country. His most eminent biographer, Carlyle, 
says of him: 


In impro the industries and husbandries among his people, his success, 
Peskig tans aceon ob ie tonelae pain wie be coe ee are el 


more re- 
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with him this, which even in time of war 
out like a stemmed flood whenever 
rs by all methods to awaken new 
tocherishand further the old, are incessant, manifold, un- 
wearied, and willsurprise reader who comes to study them. 

Under his leadership the industries of Prussia were extended 
very greatly, both in extent and in variety. Speaking of the 
methods of Frederick, Carlyle says: 

He had no faith in free trade, but the reverse. Probably in all the 
world there never was less of a free trader. 

Under Frederick's successors, ‘‘ whointensified all the faults and 
neglected all the good points of his system.” the industry of the 
country began to go backward. Adam Smith's doctrines, includ- 
ing the doctrine of *‘ free trade,“ gradually became popular in Ger- 
many, and at last free trade”? became the recognized poli 
Prussia. After various experiences, in 1833 a number of the 
man States united to form a zollverein—that is, a customs union 
or tariff league, having a protective tariff against the rest of the 
world, but practical free trade among the 26,000,000 people living 
within the territory of the zollverein. The duties levied were 
specific, not ad valorem, so that there was no way for the foreign 
exporter, by making false invoices, to get his goods through the 
custom-house at merely nominal duties, and thus be able to un- 
dersell the German makers for the purpose of breaking them 
down. The rates of duty ranged from 20 to 60 per cent. 

The report of Doctor Bowring, who was sent by the British 
Government in 1841 to examine and report upon Zollverein, 
shows the following ery other things: 

1. That protection had vastly increased the power of the Ger- 
man people to command the services of other people, as shown by 
the fact that the importations had risen steadily in amount and 
quality, instead of decreasing, as had been predicted by the oppo- 
nents of the Zollverein. 

2. The wages of labor had been largely raised for both farm 
hands and factory hands. Not only was more money paid fora 
day's work, but so much more was paidas enabled the workingmen 

to command a much larger amount of material comfort. 

225 The farmer had not lost what the manufacturer had gained, 
but had gained ee ajaa with him, the prices of raw materials and 
of man 8 having steadily „ each other 
as the 5 was 5 nearer the farm 


ee 


4. The total consumption of articles of prime nec had 
increased in a ratio far exceeding the growth of the tion. 
5. The enormous difference betweeen rich and poor been 


diminished, and the middle class of prosperous and intelligent 
people had gained greatly in number. 

aS The German people, formerly dissevered by the frontiers of 

* rincipalities, had been drawn into national and political 
2 y the industrial policy that had recognized the identity of 
the material interests of the severed parts. 

It was this Zollverein that made the ideal of German unity 
ular. It was the me of this Zollverein and its remarkable 
industrial successes which made United Germany, under the lead- 
ership of Bismarck, possible of accomplishment. 

Speaking of the success of this policy, the great German econo- 
DIRAS ioe mit in 1841: 


the course of ten years has advanced a century in prosperity fad 


wen 1 a national self-respect and power. 


1 = 1842 Laing, the English economist, made frank admission as 
0 ows: 


ing event of tof this half pee bec + to every true German, the 
league is to be TCF of national 
character, of national mind, national << 2 ever. to a new. 

m nation. The and weave themselves into 


regenerated Germa: 
national spirit, patriotism, and uni effort 85 a great people. 

But with all their strength of character, with all their sturdi- 
ness of purpose, with all the demonstration before oO eyes of 
the success of their Zollverein, it is surprising that the Germans 
were not wise enough to retain ‘the policy which was making prey 
great. Like the people of the United States some fifty years 
the Germans yielded to the seductive argument for- tion tra trade,’ 5 
gradually reducing their tariff rates below the point where they | 23 
afforded adequate protection, and suffered the same consequences 
that were suffered in the United States, as pictured in the message 
of President Buchanan in 1860. 

And it was not until 1879, under the 5 of the sagacious 
Bismarck, that a reunited Germany. ually brought together 
under his constructive statesmanship, returned to the policy under 
which the earlier Zollverein had prospered so enormously. 

During the course of his speech on the tariff in 1879, w. en Bis- 
marck was pointing ont to the German parliament the reasons 
why Germany should return to the protective policy, he said: 

The success of the United States in material development is the most illus- 
trious of modern times. The American nation has not only successfully 


XXXVII—16 


the most ive war of all hi 
o es pg work for all storys 
diers and manies e a off most of its debt, gives labor and homes to all the 


pone and rar ah rae ee 
but immediately afterwards 


unemployed eropa aa fast as they arrive within the territory, and all 
5 so indirect as not to be perceived, much loss felt. 
Because it is my deliberate judgment that the prosperily of America ia 
mainly due to its a 8 laws, I urge that Germany has now 
reached that necessary tò ‘imitate the tariff system of the 
United States. * os I base my opinion on the practical experience of the 
55 in. I a that the my Engi gland, like a 3 a 
Free- countries wae ice SP ng! ea powerful athle 

strode out age the open market = one 8 her sinews and 


said, Who will measure with me? Tam read aay forall.” But England her- 
met ret Peace oe urning to the tective tariff. and some years hence she 
it in order to keep at her home market. 


BALFOUR ON SOME ADVANTAGES OF PROTECTION. 

Bismarck's prediction relative to England is now being fulfilled. 
With remarkable courage and sterling patriotism Chamberlain is 
now pointing out to his countrymen the path of national wisdom, 

and England is being heel Age by his arguments. 

Here in my ana I hold famous pamphlet entitled Eco- 
nomic Notes on Insular Free Trade.” by the Right Honorable 
Arthur James Balfour, M. P., recently issued. Mr. Balfour, as 
everyone knows, is the prime minister of England. It will be 
well worth while for us to note some of the things that he says 
on this subject. 

Mr. Balfour opens his argument as follows: 


In the following paper {1 T 
economic as L think, think, require consideration on the part of 


ae [esire to arrive ata sober and unprejudiced estimate of our fiscal 


8 that I approach the subject from the free- 
3 eee eee 
= the House of 3 rm. There is 
battle of wa 


of the con degenera into an rofitable 
real danger troversy deg: 83 coe 
independent eo —— at all. 


which there is no 
Toward the close of the pamphlet we find the conclusions of 
= Balfour’s argument. Among other things he says this: 


J $0 O, earl Gk thee seus tee pecasinely 
The first is to run „ to say, without undue pres- 
. dismissing workmen and leaving the plant unused 
trod O O Pre triage win gg ne Abe tips > of political economy, 
e of the “law of increasing 


The third is to secure a fi in foreign nitrite whion are alseadte Oo: 
ow, in the 5 of these objects any manufacturer or combination 
manufacturers who have, igs the of protection, obtained a command 


of 
of their home markets, are at an immense advantage compared with their 
rivals in a free-trade country. 
Remember, Mr. Chairman, that this is the prime minister of 
England who is talking thus; and, as he himself says. he is 5 
from the free-trade point of view. Mr. Balfour proceeds thus 


The unprotected manufacturer is compelled either to restrict his plant to 
point ga within what may sometimes be required of it or in ordinary 


times to leave it out of al proportion Even a small excess of Snuely may wer the 
ice of ; and if it does, he not only loses heay- 
= 8 „FFV 
whole outpu 


V that the plant erected to meet an aver- 
demand would reach the exact size most Sore 


it is, thers must evidently be recurring d which ov herd 
tion, With the consequent evil zing pori ae A tako place. 
the of ins manufacturer under free 


ected rival, who controls his home oan 
‘ear of overproduction. If the home demand 
desires to main rices, home 


also limitin. t. He is not obli to close part of his works, or to di. 
5 hay time. On the cone 


re it with the position of his 
pare He — not — b — 


German steel ata price lower 
Germanironmaster. Why 
5 trade a bounty which the Germans are so 


run—new 
increased. But add 55 again yos rete gs ae 
been 


hol z on in the face of certain loss and possible ruin? These are questions 
9 he leaders of the threatened industry 


ick i ist. 


Mr. Balfour concludes his pamphlet with these words: 


It can ae be right for a country with free-trade ideals to enter into com- 
petition wi tectionist rivals, 3 ved of the only instrument t 
which thei 


can conceivably ified. The first and most essen 
object of our rational efforts Wald be to act rid of the bonds in 3 
. no Riot mN ourselves. The manner in which we 


isan important, after all 
ary, issne. Winte — poh 


a second- 
is that our should be 5 
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BRIEF TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Chairman, history is said to be the eye of prophecy. We 
have good authority for believing that “ the best way to judge the 
future is by the past.” Let us, therefore, now take a brief look 
at our experience with the tariff in the United States. 

In colonial days.—While this country was subject to Great 
Britain all the laws governing trade were made by the British Par- 
liament. They were made for the benefit of Great Britain, it being 
the generally accepted policy at that time that colonies were estab- 
lished for the benefit of the home country. Notonly was there no 
encouragement given to the establishment of manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States; as a matter of fact, such industries 
were positively and ifically discouraged. Indeed, this was one 
of the most powerful causes of the Revolutionary war. 
nder the Articles of Confederation.—From 1776 until 1789 this 
country lived under a form of union called the Articles of Con- 
federation. Under this plan of union the several States reserved 
unto themselves the regulation of their own commerce. It was 
natural, in view of what they had suffered from the regulation of 
their commerce by a power outside of and superior to themselves, 
that each State should desire and determine to keep the regula- 
tion of its own commerce in its own hands. The extent of their 
suffering from the old régime may be judged from the fact that 
the pos of the several States were not willing to trust the 
regulation of their commerce even to a national government of 
their own making and composed of people of their own selection. 

So the Government of the United States under the Articles of 
Confederation had no power to regulate commerce, either among 
the States or with foreign nations. And consequently it could 
do nothing whatever to protect and develop American industries. 
This period has been well named by Historian John Fiske The 
critical period of American history.” In his book with that title 
Professor Fiske shows that the commerce and industries of the sev- 
eral States were almost annihilated. This was one of the chief rea- 
sons for abandoning the old form of union and adopting the Consti- 
tution under which we have lived since 1789. 

Under the Constitution. —In that Constitution the very first 
power granted to Congress was the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, im , and excises, to pay the debts and arona 
Jor thecommon defense and general welfareof the United States.” 
Another and related power of Congress, granted for the very pur- 
pose of enabling it to provide for the general welfare,“ is the 
pomerio regulate commerce among the several States and with 

oreign nations. 

The first act of Congress.—It is very see that the very 
first act of the very first Congress, aside from the act providing 
for the ish pa of Congress itself, was one with the follow- 
ing preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and protec- 
tion of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imperted: Be it enacted, etc. 

This bill was introduced by James Madison, afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is known in history as the father 
of the Constitution.” The debate was participated in by James 
Madison, Richard Henry Lea, Charles Carroll, Rufus King, Oliver 
Ellsworth, Fisher Ames, Roger Sherman, and Jonathan Trum- 
bull, all of whom had been members of the convention which 
framed the Constitution. The act was signed on July 4, 1789, by 
George Washington, President of the United States, who had 
been the president of the Constitutional Convention. 

At the time of its enactment this tariff law was spoken of as 
gur second Declaration of Independence,” and such it really was. 

As has been well said, “A large majority of that First Congress 
were farmers, but they saw the necessity of encouraging and pro- 
tecting manufactures in order that they might be free from 
servile and dangerous dependence upon foreign nations.” 

Thus we see that the first general act of the First Congress was 
a protective- tariff act. 

How it worked._Remembering the distress and business de- 
moralization under which the entire country had been suffering 
before the act was let us ascertain the effect of this first 
act of the fathers under the Constitution. And as witness I put 
upon the stand the man who is universally recognized as the per- 
sonifisation of truthfulness, George Washington. Referring to 
the results of six years’ operations of this act in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress in 1795, President Washington said: 
a are 

Thomas Jefferson on protection.—Under this law there was in 
1806 a considerable lus in the Treasury after paying all the 
public debt then payable, and the problem was what to do under 
such circumstances. In relation to this matter Thomas Jefferson, 
then President of the United States, said: 


Shall we suppress the im (duties) and 
over our domestic man Ona few 
essary use, the suppression in due season will doubtless be 


that advantage to foreign 
les of more general and nec- 
right, but the 


great mass of the articles on which imposts are laid are foreign luxuri 
F only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use 
em. 


The general ing now is, Shall we make our own comforts or go without 
them at the will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is now do- 
mestic manufactu must be for reducing us either to a dependent upon 


that nation or to be clothed in skins and live like beasts 
am proud to say Iam not one of these. Experience has taught me that man- 
ufactures are now as necessary to our ind dence as to our comforts. 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, which 
prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination 
of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within our- 
selves, without regard to difference of price, secures us against a relapse into 
foreign dependency. 

Please note, Mr. Chairman, that Jefferson, the patron saint of 
Democracy, not only was a protectionist, but wanted the tariff to 
be so high as to be “prohibiting.” And he continued to favor 
a protective tariff, for in a letter to his friend Colonel Hum. 
phreys, dated January 20, 1809, Jefferson wrote: 

My own idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the extent 
of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw materials. 

The act of 1812.—The principle embodied in the act of 1789 was 
indorsed by Presidents George Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and James M m, and the act remained unchanged 
until 1812. In that year, owing to the war with England and the 
necessity for raising additional revenues, the tariff duties were 
nearly doubled, very greatly to the benefit of the industries of the 
country. 

The war of 1812 revealed to us that there were industries neces- 
sary to our independence as a nation for the establishment and 
encouragement of which no provision had been made in the act 
of 1789. Ina ial message President Madison earnestly asked 
that Congress give ‘‘ deliberate consideration of the means to pre- 
serve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into ex- 
istence and attained un eled maturity throughout the United 
States during the period of the European wars.“ 

The act of 1816.—But in 1816 occurred the first of those canse- 
less and wisdomless demands for a change. Though the coun 
had for several years been enjoying great prosperity, a new tari 
act was passed with much lower duties, very many of the sched- 
ules being below the point of adequate protection. 

The tariff act of 1812 had by its own terms provided that its 
5 should cease one year after the close of the war with 

gland. But Congress was not satisfied to let the law take its 
course and expire by limitation. 

There seemed to be a popular demand for a reduction in the 
tariff rates, beyond even those of the act of 1789. (How prone 
such movements are to go to extremes!) This was advocated by 
some who honestly claimed to be protectionists. But,“ they 
said, ‘“weare moderate protectionists.“ Up to that time our peo- 
ple had had no opportunity to learn the truth revealed by the ex- 

ience obtained under the act of 1816 and were not to be blamed 
‘or making the mistake that they did. The theory of so-called 
moderate protection”? had not yet been tested; its folly had 
not yet been demonstrated. 
hat was the result? 

The Napoleonic wars had just ended. Waterloo had been fought 
and won. Napoleon himself wasacaptive at St. Helena. But the 
Napoleonic wars had greatly interfered with England’s commerce. 
Her warehouses were full of goods. America’s folly was Eng- 


in caves and dens. I 


land’s tunity. The tariff of the United States having been 
reduced below 3 of adequate protection, England, with 
shrewd business calculation, resolved to kill two birds with one 


stone—to sell her goods and to destroy her rivals. Many of the 
goods on hand were somewhat old-fashioned, and therefore could 
not command any but a low price anywhere. She resolved to flood 
the United States with them and break down the industries of this 
country. In 1816 Mr. Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham) 
declared in the House of Commons: 

It is well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in order, 
by the glut, to stifle in the cradle those infant manufactures w the war 
(of 1812) has forced into existence. 

Its results and their iait e of the result, Horace 
Greeley says, in his History of the Tariff: 

Great Britain 2 her fabrics, far below cost, upon our markets in a 
perfect deluge. Our manufactures went down like grass before the mower, 
and our agriculture and the wages of labor speedily followed. 

Here we have the first illustration in our history of a truth the 
importance of which should be impressed upon the people of the 
United States at this time, namely, that inadequate protection is 
practically as bad as no protection. 

And here for the first time in our national history another great 
truth was illustrated, namely, that even after our industries are 
established and in good working order there should still be main- 
tained a tariff high enough to protect the country abnormal 
conditions abroad, A dam should be high enough to protect the 

ple in the valley not only in cases of normal flow of the river 
ut also against the destructive freshets that are sure to come 
periodically. But in 1816 our people had not yet had opportunity 
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to learn from experience this truth in relation to the tariff or to | present to the people of the South two powerful arguments in fa- 


comprehend its tremendous and far-reaching importance. 

In 1824, on the recommendation of President Monroe that Con- 
gress give additional protection to those articles which we are 
prepared to manufacture, another act, aiming to give adequate 
protection, was passed. 

Andrew Jackson on protection.—Andrew Jackson was then a 
United States Senator from Tennessee. Speaking in favor of an 
adequate tariff, he said: 

Providence has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals—with 
Jead, iron, and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growing of 
hemp and wool. ese being the greatest materials of our national defense, 
they ought to have extended to them te and fair protection, that our 
manufacturers and laborers may be in a fair competition with those 
of Europe and that we may have within our country a supply of those lead- 
ing and important articles so essential in war. We have too long sub- 
ject to the policy of British merchants. It is time we should become a little 
more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupar and laborers of Eng- 
land, feed our own, or else in a short time, by continuing our present polic 
(that of the tariff of 1816), weshail all be rendered paupers ourselves. It 
my opinion, therefore, that a careful and judicious tariff is much wanted. 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that Andrew Jackson, the other 
great patron saint of Democracy, believed in a protective tariff, 
and one that should be wate and fair.” 

The acts of 1824 and 1828.—A bill such as was advocated by 
Monroe and Jackson, one believed to provide adequate protection 
to American industries, was in 1824. It worked well in 
most cases, but in 1828 it was deemed desirable to pass a supple- 
mental act increasing the rates in certain schedules so that the 
protection granted by them should be really adequate. 

From 1825 to 1829 John Quincy Adams was ident of the 
United States. Speaking of the effect of the tariff act of 1828, he 
said: 


As yet no symptoms of diminution are perceptible in the 8 of the 
Treasury. As yet little addition of cost has even been rienced upon the 
article burdened with heavier duties by the last tariff. e domestic manu- 
Jacturer supplies the same or a kindred article at a diminished price, and 
the consumer pays the same tribute to the labor of his own countrymen 
which he must cher wise have paid to foreign industry and toil. 


In 1828 Andrew Jackson was elected President of the United 
States. In his annual message to Congress in 1832, speaking of the 
results of eight years of a protective tariff, President Jackson said: 

eve: de marks of ity and happi 
eee Scan fs of the Boy a7 2 he report 
which the Secretary of the tered will in due time lay before you willex- 
hibit the national finances in a highly prosperous state. 

“Free cotton“ in England.—In 1832 a step was taken in Eng- 
land which had most important effects in this country. Tp to that 
time England had had a preferential tariff on cotton in favor of 
her colonies in the East, an arrangement similar to that now be- 
ing urged by Chamberlain. 

tton from the United States had been largely excluded from 
England by reason of the fact that it had been required to pay a 
duty there, and thus had had to meet at a disadvantage the com- 
petition of the cotton from the colonies. England discovered that 
the cotton that she was securing from her colonies was of too short 
staple or fiber to be used to the best advantage. She needed the 
American cotton, which was of longer staple. So to meet the de- 
mands of her manufacturers of cotton goods she, in 1832, put 
American cotton on the free list. 

Heretofore the almost entire market for American cotton had 
been in the New England and other manufacturing States of the 
North; and therefore, in order to foster the manufactures which 
furnished the immediate market for their chief product, the people 
of the South, or a majority of them. had been protectionists. 

Calhoun on protection. In 1816, for example, John C. Calhoun 
made a strong speech in favor of the protective tariff, saying, 
among other things: 

When our manufactures are geo to a certain perfection, as they will 
under the fostering care of the Government, the farmer will find a ready 
market for his surplus product, and what is of almost equal 1 a 
certain and cheap supply of all wants. His p. rity will diffuse itself 
to every class in the 8 
together more closely our 
the arm of the Government. 

Calhoun after 1832 “went with his section“ and became a 
‘t free trader,” but as such he never succeeded in answering his 
own arguments made as a protectionist. 

“Free trade” born in the South. - But for some time prior to 
1832 the sentiment in favor of free trade” had been growing in 
the South. Slave labor was not adapted to use in factories, so 
manufactures did not flourish in the South. In the North, with 
free labor and with adequate protection, manufactures were in- 
creasing in number and in product. The high wanen ie were 
attracting a fine class of immigrants from Europe. e Northern 
States were Linas! growing in population and in power. The 
South saw political supremacy slipping from its hands. Yet the 
market for nearly all of its cotton was in the North, and the South 
did not yet see its 3 break with the protective-tariff system. 

But when, in 1832, England removed the tariff on American cot- 
ton entering her market, the free-trade ” theorists were able to 


It (a protective tariff) is calculated to bind 
Republic, and give greater nerve to 


vor of their doctrine, arguments still echoing there. 

In the first place they could appeal to the pocketbook of the 
South. They said, You sell your mies vanes in England and 
upon it she charges no tariff duties. y not reciprocate and 
let her products in free of duty? Moreover, in that way you will 
be able to buy cheaper than you can buy from the American 
producer and it is good policy to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest.” $ 

To this argument was added another, which appealed to natural 
pride and love of power—and to fear of the consequences of loss 
of power. The argument was this: The people of the North, 
t h the protective tariff, are growing enormously in wealth 
and pores: At the een rate of growth they will soon com- 
pletely overshadow the people of the South and politically they 
will dominate the country—and they may then conclude to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery. By striking down the pro- 
tective tariff we can close their factories and greatly reduce their 
rate of growth. Thus and thus only can we hope to retain the 
political domination of the country. Moreover, closing the fac- 
tories will destroy the best market of the northern farmer; his food 
products will then cost us less—we can feed ourselyes and our 
slaves cheaper, and we can thus grow rich faster. 

And so in 1832 a mighty wave of free: trade sentiment swept 
over the South and expressed itself ina demand upon Congress 
that the protective system be “‘ utterly and absolutely abandoned.” 

Free trade and secession were twins.—Then and there and 
thus was born in this country the theory of “ tariff for revenue 
only,“ which is what is generally called free trade.” 

that same year, 1832, South Carolina passed her nullification 
act against the collection of duties under the national tariff act. 
This was the beginning of the secession movement. It was then 
that President Jackson showed the stuff he was made of by his 
famous declaration: By the Eternal, the Union must and shall 
be preserved.” 

Thus we see that secession and free trade are the twin children 
of slavery. The former and its barbaric mother were together 
shot to death by loyal bullets. The latter should be sent to its 
long sleep by loyal ots; for secession was no more dangerous 
to the political existence of the United States than is free trade to 
its industrial life and progress. 

“ Trimming” in 1833.—For eight years under a protective tariff 
the country as a whole had been enjoying exceptional prosperity 
and was not ready to yield to the demands of the South. But, in 
dealing with the situation, there was exhibited that weakness 
which is so little better than wickedness. In 1833 a compromise 
act was passed under which the tariff was to be gradually reduced 
10 per cent every two years, until it should be practically for 
revenue only,“ though nominally affording ‘‘ moderate protec- 
tion. 

And again, by the results, was the truth illustrated that inade- 
quate protection is as bad as no protection. The rates of tariff 
soon got below the line of adequate protection. But coming 
events cast their shadows before.” Even before the point of in- 
adequate protection had been fully reached business men had be- 
cometimid. Industry began to decline, and in 1837 came another 
financial crash, even worse than that which followed the abandon- 
ment of protection in 1816. 

Protection again in 5 much suffering the people 
had become thoroughly aroused, and in 1840 William Henry Har- 
rison, a strong protectionist, was elected President. And withhim 
was elected a protectionist Congress. Unfortunately, President 
Harrison died in about a month after his inauguration, and was 
succeeded by Vice-President Tyler, of Virginia, who was profess- 
edly a protectionist, but, with his southern training and associa- 
tion, not a very sturdy one. 

In 1842 another protective tariff bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. It was vetoed by President Tyler on the ground that the 
rates were too high, but Congress passed it over his veto. Under 
the of 1842 confidence Re boing business Pht! and the 
sun of prosperity again shone for While this prosperity was 
general throughout the country, it was partisaiarly a in 
the manufacturing and agricultural States of the North. Again 
the South felt this remarkable prosperity as a menace to the polit- 
ical ascendency of that section, and the leaders of the Democratic 
party in the South resolved to clip the wings of the North by a 
apes of the protective tariff. s 

e “two-faced” campaign of 1844.—They dared not under- 
take to do this openly, because the people had so recently experi- 
enced the bad effects of inadequate protection that they appre- 
ciated the prosperity that they were enjoying under the act of 
1842. The only way for the Democrats to win the election in 
1844 was to nominate for the Presidency a southern man of not 
very pronounced or well-known views on the tariff question, but 
who could be trusted to cooperate with the southern Democratic 
leaders, and then to nominate for Vice-President some northern 
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man well known to be a protectionist, so that the party could 
stand for free trade“ in the South and for protection in the 
North. James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was made the nominee for 
the Presidency, and George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, for the 
Vice-Presidency. In the South the cry was, Polk, Dallas, and 
free trade! In the North the cry was, “ Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 421 

Why it was possible. Newspapers were not so numerous or 
so generally read then, as now. The electric telegraph had not 
yet become established. So this “two-faced *’ campaign was then 
entirely practicable. 

If I were to make a guess, Mr. Chairman, I should say that this 
year, exactly sixty years later, our Democratic brethren wonld try 
to repeat the essential parts of their plan of 1844. Can they make 
it work now? 

Thenomination of George M. Dallas for Vice-President appealed 
to the State pride of Pennsylvania, which was then as now a 
strong protectionist State. Under the impression that Dallas was 
a protectionist and that therefore the ticket was a safe one, 
the State of Pennsylvania went Democratic and Polk and Dallas 
were elected. 

The reward of weakness.—The Whig nominee was Henry Clay. 
The Whig platform declared for “a tariff for revenue to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Government, and discriminat- 
ing with reference to the protection of the domestic labor of the 
country.” The platform was sound and Clay had in fact always 
been a protectionist. But now he paid the penalty for his lack of 
courage in 1833. The Democrats circulated in Pennsylvania and 
other protectionist States the story that Clay was “wobbly” on 
the tariff. Remembering his vacillating course in 1833, enough 
people believed the story to defeat him in the cherished ambition 
of his life. The lesson is plain: In the discharge of msible 
public duties courage to do the right is profitable as 
orable. “Trimming” is neither. 

Tne act of 1846.—In 1846 a tariff bill was passed reducing many 
of the rates below the point of adequate protection. In the Sen- 
ate the vote on the bill was a tie and George M. Dallas, though 
elected as a protectionist, performed the shameful part of casting 
the deciding vote in favor of the free-trade bill. 

That the bad effect always to be expected in this country from 
a tariff act such as that of 1846, one not providing adequate pro- 
tection, did not imm diately follow the passage of the act was due 
to the following remarkable sequence of circumstances: 

1. Very soon after the passage of the act the Mexican war broke 
out, creating for two years an abnormal demand for munitions of 
war and food supplies for the soldiers, thus stimulating business. 

2. Close upon this came the great famine in Ireland, creatinga 
further abnormal demand for our food products. 

8. In 1849 came the discovery of gold in California, and shortly 
after that the discovery of gold in Australia, which discoveries 
stimulated trade all over the world. 

4. The period from 1848 to 1851 was one of violent revolutions 
in several European countries which interfered with the regular 
course of production in those countries and created an exceptional 
demand for our products, especially our agricultural products. 

5. Then in 1854 came the great Crimean war, involving Russia 
on the one side and Turkey, France, and England on the other, 
and furnishing us for two years another abnormal market for 
many of our products of farm and factory. 

Its results. But with the close of the Crimean war in 1856 this 
extraordinary chain of events ended, and then the usual effects of 
an inadequate tariff promptly manifested themselves. Our pros- 
perity at once began to wane. As if to tempt the fates, the Dem- 
ocrats, in 1857, enacted a law still further get | the tariff rates. 
Almost immediately came a tremendous financial crash, probably 
the worst in our history. There was great business depression 
through the next four years. aig hares protection had got in 
its work and in December, 1860, in his last annual message to Con- 
gress, the Democratic President, James Buchanan, gave this pic- 
ture of the situation in the United States: : 

With unsurpassed plenty mm all the productions and all the elements of 
natural wealth, our manufactures have suspended, our public works are re- 
tarded, our pas enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 
We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, 
and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in its monetary 
interests, is in a deplorabis condition. 

The depression continued until the adoption of the Morrill tariff 
act in Feb: 1861. In the election of 1858 the Republicans 
had carried the House, but did not make enough gains in the Sen- 
ate to control that body. Before the election of 1860 the House 
had the Morrill bill, but it was held up in the Senate. 
After election it passed the Senate some loyal Northern Demo- 
cratic Senators voting for it, be it said to their credit and was 
signed by James Buchanan, who had come to see the necessity for 
such an act and had shaken off the domination of the South, re- 
turning to his original and real position on the tariff. 

Some fruits of protection.—From 1861 to the present day, save 
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and except the four mournful years from 1893 to 1897, this country 
has had thé policy of adequate protection to American industries. 
At the close of the period of inadequate protection the nation had 
a bankrupt Treasury; to-day the Treasuryisoverflowing. At the 
close of the period of inadequate protection the Government, 
which, as usual under that kind of legislation, had bean running 
into debt, had so lost its credit among men that it found itself un- 
able to borrow money in sufficient quantities to meet its needs, 
though it offered 8, 10, yea 12 per cent for the money; to-day it can 
borrow all the inpar, Bre it wants at the rate of 2 per cent, and 
its bonds issued at that rate stand at a premium in the market 
places of the world. 

_ Under a protective policy this nation fought the greatest war 
ia the history of the world, a war which left the Southern section of 
the country prostrate and bankrupt, a war which took from the 
productive industries of the Northern section of the country more 
than a million of its sturdiest sons and devoted four years of their 
time to destruction instead of construction; a war which used up 
all of the enormous income of the Government for four years, 
amounting to more than a thousand millions of dollars, and yet 
left us with a debt of nearly three thousand millions of dollars. 
Upon that debt we have paid more than eighteen hundred mil- 
lions of the principal and nearly three thousand millions of dol- 
lars of interest. As an expression of our gratitude to those who 
sayed the Union we have paid out in pensions more than three 
thousand millions of dollars, and are now paying about a hun- 
dred and forty million dollars a year. 

But, notwithstanding these enormous losses in population and 
in wealth caused by this war, our population has increased from 
a little over thirty millions in 1860 to more than eighty millions 
at the present hour. Our wealth has increased from sixteen bil- 
lions in 1860 to more than ninety-four billions in 1900, or from an 
average of $513 per capita in 1860 to $1,235 per capita in 1900. 
That is, our wealth has increased more than twice as fast as our 

pulation. Our savings-bank deposits have increased from 

149,277,504 in 1860 to $2,935,204,875, or from an average of $4.75 
per capita in 1860 to $36.52 per capita in 1903, That is, our say- 
ings-bank deposits (the best index of the condition of working- 
men) have increased nearly nine times as fast as our population. 

As I said earlier, it is always true under a protective tariff that 
the wits of men are stimulated because they see some reward for 
the exercise of their ingenuity. The truth of this proposition can 
be seen by examining the report of the Commissioner of Patents. 
Up to and including 1860 the total number of patents issued 
in the United States was 81,005, or an average of 443 a year. 
From the ist of January, 1861, to the ist of January, 1904, there 
had been issued 747,502 patents, which is at the rate of 17,385 a 
year—that is, while our population has been mete by less 
than three the rate of patent issne has been multiplied by forty. 

The lessons of experience.—From the foregoing sketch of our 
tariff history. brief though it necessarily is, several propositions 
may be regarded as established by experience: 

1. That disaster has always followed the enactment of a tariff 
which failed to furnish adequate protection. Such a tariff has 
neither furnished protection to our industries nor raised sufficient 
revenue for the Government. The so-called moderate pro- 
tection has always proved a delusion and a snare. It is less wor- 
thy of respect than frank and open free trade,“ for so-called 
‘ moderate *’ protection always keeps the word of promise to 
the ear but breaks it to the hope.” Its advocacy by a well- 
informed man may generally be rated as cowardly evasion. 

2. From the disaster resulting from such tariff legislation our 
country has never in a single instance recovered except through 
the enactment of a tariff law giving adequate protection. 

8. With one possible exception, that of 1873, we have never had 
a panic or widespread business d ion under a tariff act siving 

equate protection to home industries. Even the collapse o 
certain speculative enterprises of large capitalization during the 
last 155 years has simply gone to show that protection is panic 

roof.” 

p 4. The business depression of 1873 was not due to the tariff, 
but occurred in spite of the tariff. It cama from two sources 
chiefly—first, it was a part of the reaction from over-specula- 
tion during and following the civil war; and second, it was part 
of the “sobering up“ in our currency matters, when we were 
painfully getting back from greenback fiatism to the solid basis 
of the gold aves ie 

5. But even in the case of 1878 the suffering was mainly among 
the speculative classes and was not ially felt among the peo- 
ple generally. The country during that period advanced greatly 
in wealth, and the recovery came under a protective tariff. 

6. Never in our history have we had general and long-contin- 
ued business depresssion when we have had l oth of the Republican 
twin bases of prosperity—a protective tariff and asound currency, 

THE MOSELY COMMISSION'S REPORT. 

One evidence that our people are doing well is found in the 

number of people of other lands seeking our shores. Our pros- 
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perity has been heard of in all 


me that they have less temptation than formerly to leave there. 

In October, November, and December of 1202. a commission 
headed by Mr. Alfred Mosely, a prominent capitalist and manu- 
facturer of England, visited all the great manufacturing centers 
of the United States and investigated the various classes of in- 
dustries in which the members of the commission were interested. 
The commission consisted of twenty-three men, the leading offi- 
cers of the trades-unions of the principal industries of at 
Britain. Among the associations represented were bookbinders, 
compositors, printers, bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, cotton 
spinners, cutlery operatives. engineers, iron and steel workers, 
boot and shoe makers, tailors, paper makers, lithographers, 
leather workers, shipwrights, and weavers. - 

The men who came were recognized as experts in their line. 
each having had a long training and having achieved rogni 
success. ppt es eee kind of industry with which he was 
most familiar and each made a written report of his impressions 
and discoveries. On the return of the commission to a ere the 
reports were printed under the title, “ Reports of the Mosely In- 
dustrial Commission to the United States of America, October- 


cipal industries of the United Kingdom to accompany me on a tour of inves- 
tion of the industrial situation across the Atlantic. * è + 
my K trips to America I had been favorably struck by the up-to- 
date methods of protection there, both from a business standpoint and as re- 
the equipment of their workshops. The manufacturers there do not 
tate to put in the very latest machinery at whatever cost,and from time 
to time to sacrifice large sums by scrapping the old whenever improvements 
are brought out. Labor-saving meet, is widely used everywhere and is 
the unions and welcomed by the men because ience has 
shown them that in reality machinery is their best friend. It saves the work- 
man numerous miseries, raises his wages, tends toward a higher standard o; 
living, and, further, rather creates work than reduces the number of han 


England it has been the rule for generations past that as soon 


that the greater the 


ed with its own developments 
that the export 0 as yet v ittle tof; but as 
time goes on and the numerous factories that are being erected all over the 
country come into ng. und to become the keenest of 


pay wages 50 per 
cent, 100 per cent, and even more in some instances both ways, and yet be 
able to successfully compete in the markets of the world? The answer is to 
be paar ts smail pyrene i Ne 8 eye. That the 3 
ican workman earns hi, ion. A CO ue 
a married ihah owns the house he lives in, which not only nivea hina a 
stake in the country, but saves payment of rent, enabling him either to in- 
crease his sa onito parnasa further comforts. is as cheap (if not 
ee ) in the United States asin England, whilst general necessaries may, 
I think, be put on the same level. * It is generally admitted that 
the American workman, in uence of labor-saving machinery and the 
excellence of the factory organization, does not need to pos forth any greater 
effort in his work than is the case here, if as much. He is infinitely better 
paid, therefore better housed, fed, clothed, and, moreover, is much more sober. 
Under such conditions he must 8 more healthy. * * Fuel 
and raw material are much the same price in the United States as in Europe, 
and it therefore can not be claimed that she has very much advantage on 
this; but facilities for transport, both u rail and water, are undoubtedly bet- 
ter and cheaper. * In the United Sta 
“ trusts” (as they are 


are in position to combat unhealthy competition, can vide up-to-date ma- 
. fee libitum, can erect sanitary and well-ventilated workshops, and 
generally study better the comfort and well-bei of the workmen than 
small individual manufacturers ling i insufficient capital and 
old machinery. It is in the o of capital on the one hand and a 
ee ee of labor on the other that I believe the solution of 
ind problems will be found. 


Among the interesting observations of James Cox, representing 
the associated iron and steel workers of Great Britain, were the 
following: 

the years of from 1883 to 1897 American industry was 


much more depressed than ourown; failuresand bankruptcies werecommon 
lization of trade existed in in th h- 
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Under great consolidations prices are immediately controlled into greater 
uniformity and lowered to a more reasonable level, and it is, I believe, i 
attributable to this fact that no such collapse occurred in America as 
place in this country. Throughout the United States there are universal evi- 
dences of having entered upon a new era in the demand for iron and steel 
for purposes hitherto undreamed of. The home demands or requirements 
. the resources of the producer have been taxed to the 

most. 7 

I would like, in concluding, to indicate three general features of Ameri- 
can industries to which I largely attribute their success: (1) The enormous 
mineral deposits, waterways, and cheap transit. (2) The control or owner- 
ship by the manufacturer, * combination or direct purchase, of the 
raw materials—ore, lime, andcoke. (3) The marvelous Be lag asta — 
genuity and initiative, remarkable th: every phase of nufacture in 
its reduction of manual labor combined with great productiveness. * * * 
In the matter of wages, the American workman is far better off than in this 
country. * * * The question may be Is it possible for British pro- 
ducers to compete in the American market? I confess I think not so long as 
the present tariff exists. 


Mr. P. Walls. of the National Federation of Blast Furnace Men, 
said, among other things: 
After a careful investigation I come to the conclusion 3 


wages and the cost of living, there isan av of at least cent in 
favor of the A: man can Taan beaty. 


market fits could be made, what an enormous advan the 
e ives to the gereki manufacturer, who has an almost wnlinited 
ome market. 


The ä of Mr. J. C. Cummings, of the Iron 
and Steel Ship Builders and Boiler Makers’ Society, will be read 
with interest by both workingmen and farmers: 
350 ͤ ag yey pag te 
amount o; ai 8 . 
Eae BOMA favorably with our own— 5 


as low, if not lower, than in ces are certainly 
lower than in our north coun cities and towns. 


ers are 75 to 100 per 

am inclined to opinion that notwithstan 
clothing, house accommodation, 

keeping himself, efficiently provide for several more in America 
England, food stuffs being certainly cheaper. 


Mr. T. Jones, representing the Midland Counties Trades Fed- 
eration, expressed the following opinion: 

As to how America is able to pay higher and yet successfully com- 
pete with us in the markets of the Lorfd. 1 believe it is due to the vast wate: 
ral resources she has in minesand minerals, improved methods in mining, 
the utilization of her vast waterways, and the superior 5 she 1 
combined with the low rates charged for tra: tation of all kinds of prod- 
ucts. Manfacturers are helped by these considerations, to which must be 
added the more modern and ores chaoine se ET eres adoption of every 
improvement, no matter how often introduced, and their safety from foreign 
competition in consequence of their protective tariff, 


Among the interesting statements of Mr. T. Ashton, of the 
Corporation Cotton Spinners, was the following: 

Iam of opinion thata careful, sober,and steady workman, while keeping 
himself efficient for his duties, can save more moncy in America than he can 
in England, and I am confirmed in this view by the evidence of workmen 
reading in America, who ——ů— lived in Lancashire. As to whether the 
American workmen are better fed than the English, my impression is that 
they are, and this is the opinion of workmen who formerly lived in England 
but are now working in the American factories. There are fewer of the 
American working people, in proportion to their number, who are depend- 
ent on the public purse than is the case in England. The American work- 

consider it almost a crime if they are compelled to go to a poorhouse 
on account of their poverty. I consider that the general conditions of life of 
the American workinan are better than what obtain in England. 


From the statement of Mr. T. A. Flynn, of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Tailors, was the following: 


The amountof capital invested in American clothing factories must be enor- 
. * * * In every factory visited experiments were being tried with 
some form of improved mac The American manufacturer organizes 


his fac with object of turning out a suit of clothes very much superior 
to that p. upon the market by 8 if not all, of the English 
manufacturers. * * * There can be no doubt that the American work- 
men—and this includes women—iive on a higher plane than their consins in 
England. The cost of food is very similar, but the American workman gets 
more of it and of a better quality. 

Clothing is as cheap in America as it is with us—that is, for those who buy 
inferior articles. The whole trend of opinion in America, however, is against 
cheap or Ay na a ts. * * * So faras inquiries give result, there is no 
manner of doubt that the wor classes of America save more money and 
save it more easily than the w ng classes of England. 


Relative to the tin-plate industry, the report says: 


Previous to 1890 the United States produced practically no tin plates and 
sheets, and the industry owes its existence almost 


„And in closing the general discussion of the prosperity so ob- 
vious in American manufactures, the report says: 

Before concluding, it may be as well to suggest, briefly, the causes that 
have contributed to the enormous expansion of manufacturing industries in 
the United States. This is not the place to discuss in detail the causes which 
may be credited as political. That a certain proportion of the growth of the 
manufacturing industries of the United States is attributable to the direct 
action of government, rde “Bron ted to the operation of the tariff. is obvious, 
and, indeed. has been refi to incidentally in discussing the growth of tin 
plate manufactured in the United States. 
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A word, however, may be said as to the causes of growth which d 


on the natural advantages by the United States and the personal 
characteristics of her citizens. Under the first head come the enormous 
coal resources of the United States, coupled with the rich deposits of iron 
ore. Under the second comes a whole group of characteristics, which to a 
large extent evade stai analysis. There is, first, the readiness of the 
manufacturer to adopt, and of the workman to accede to, the use of labor- 
saving devices. Allied to this is the largeness of scale, with its resultant 
economies, with which manufactures are conceived and carried on. 

Testimony of the same tenor is found all through the report. 
Let us remember that this is the testimony of practical men—the 
recognized leaders in their respective crafts in Great Britain—men 
who came Here with all the prejudices and national pride for which 
Englishmen are noted the world over. Many of them admitted 
that they were surprised at what they found. They admitted 
that they came here with grave prejudices, but that what they saw 
had compelled them to revise their opinions. 

LINCOLN’S VIEWS ON THE TARIFF. 


In 1846 Abraham Lincoln was elected to Congress from Ilinois. 
In the campaign of 1846 the tariff question had been quite promi- 
nent. For years before that campaign Mr. Lincoln had been 
making a study of the subject with the view of determining the 
wise policy for this country. After the election he made further 
study of it with the view of discharging properly his duties as a 
Member of Congress. So earnest was he in the matter that he 
made careful memoranda of his studies and his conclusions. In 
one of the memoranda then made he said: 

I suppose the true effect of duties 2 7 prices to be as follows: If a certain 
duty be levied upon an article which by nature can not be produced in this 
ecountry—say, 3 cents a pound upon coffee—the effect will be that the con- 
sumer will pay 1 cent more par pound than before, the producer will take 1 
cent less, and the merchant I cent less in his profits. But if a duty amount- 
ing to full protection be levied upon an article which can be produced here 

as little labor as elsewhere, as iron, that article will ultimately and at 
Hon distant day, in consequence of such duty, be sold to our people cheaper than 

‘ore. 

In another memorandum on the tariff question, written just 
before taking his seat in Congress in 1847, Mr. Lincoln said: 

To secure to each laborer the whole product of his labor, or as nearly soas 
poms, is a worthy object of any good government. Will the protective 

principle advance or retard this object? 

The habits of our whole species fall into three great classes—useful labor, 
useless labor, and idleness. It appears to me thatthe labor done in carrying 
articles to the place of consumption which could be produced in sufficient 
abundance and with as little labor at the place of consumption is useless labor. 
Iron and . made ot iron can be produced in sufficient abundance and 
with as little labor in the United States as anywhere else in the world; there- 
fore all labor done in bringing in iron and its fabrics from a foreign country 
to the United States is a useless labor. The same precisely may be said of 
cotton and wool and of their fabrics. The raw cotton grows in our country, 
is carried by land and water to England, is there spun, wove, dyed, stam 
ete., and iorra ger again and wom in a ver a 3 erar a 

an he very persons who grew it. Huld it no 
Son Ore etc., th the very N W. it ONA and is consumed, 
and the carrying be thereby dispensed with? 

Mr. Lincoln’s suggestion, made fifty-seven years ago, that the 
protective-tariff principle should be applied to the development 
of our iron and cotton industries, has been fully justified by 
events. In 1847, when the suggestion was made. the pig-iron 
production of the United States amounted to $00,000 tons. From 
1847 till 1861 we had a tariff that furnished inadequate protection, 
and the production of iron was practically stationary. In 1861 
was panet a protective-tariff act, and the protective-tariff system 
has n largely operative ever since. In 1870, ten years after 
the election of the first Republican President, pig-iron production 


had reached 1,665,000 tons; in 1880 it was over 4,000,000 tons; in | pe 


1890. over 9,000,000; in 1900, over 13,000,000, and in 1903, over 
18,000,000 tons, and the price has fallen from $30.25 in 1847 to 
$15 a ton in 1904. 

Equally justified has been his suggestion and prediction rela- 
tive to cotton manufactures. In 18/7 the cotton mills of the 
United States took 1,858,000 bales of domestic cotton for manu- 
facture. By 1902 the consumption of our cotton mills had grown 
to over 4,000,000 bales; and the price of standard prints, a staple 
article of cotton manufacture, has fallen from 10 cents per yard 
in 1847 to 5 cents per yard or less in 1903, as shown by the official 
figures of the Bureau of Statistics. 

On another occasion Lincoln is reported to have used this charac- 
teristic illustration: If my wife buys a dress in England for $20, 
we have the dress and England has the $20. If she buys that dress 
in the United States we have both the dress and the $20.” 

ADEQUATE VERSUS INADEQUATE PROTECTION, 

Let us note again some of the expressions on the tariff by men 
whom paonle in all sections of the country delight to honor. 

In 1806 Thomas Jefferson said, as before quoted: 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, which 
prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination of 
ey good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within our- 
selves, without regard to difference of price, secures us against a relapse into 
foreign dependency. 

Andrew Jackson, when a United States Senator from Tennessee, 
said, in discussing the tariff act of 1824: 


Providence has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals—with 
iron, and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growing of 


hemp and wool, These being the greatest materials of our national.defense, 
they ought to have extended to them adequate and fatr protection, that our 
manufacturers and laborers may be 3 in a fair competition with those 
of Europe and that we may have within our country a supply of those lead - 


ing and important articles so essential in war. We have been too long sub- 


ject to the policy of British merchants, It is time we should become a little 
more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Eng- 
land, feed our own, or else in a short time, by continuing our present polic 
(that of the tariff of 1816), we shall all be rendered paupers ourselyes. It 2 
my opinion, therefore, that a careful and judicious tariff is much wanted. 


And in the memoranda just quoted Abraham Lincoln said: 


Butif a duty amounting to full protection be levied upon an article which 
can be produced here with as little labor as elsewhere, as iron, that article 
will ultimately and at no distant day, in consequence of such duty, be sold to 
our people cheaper than before. 

On this matter of adequacy of proleetion Which is, after all, 
one of the two vital points in this controversy—the history of our 
own and other countries is invariable in recording the harmful 
results of placing protective tariff rates too low; but history does 
not record a single instance where harm has followed making the 
rates high enough to furnish an ample margin of protection 
ample for all emergencies. 

his is one of the most important facts in this controversy, a 
fact that must be understood if one would reach a true and cor- 
rect conclusion on this subject of the tariff. 

Democrats will rely on the not unnatural feeling in the minds 
of people who have not had time or opportunity to study this 
matter thoroughly that high tariff rates necessarily mean high 
prices for manufactured goods. - 

Asa matter of fact, the opposite is true. That is, our whole his- 
tory shows that the greatest reductions in prices of manufactured 

os have been in those products in which the tariff rate has 

en the highest and the longest continued. For example, in 1870 
the price of steel rails in the United States was $100 a ton in gold. 
In that year Congress laid a specific duty of $28 a ton on steel 
rails, Within a few years steel rails were selling in the United 
States for about a third of their price when we had to buy them 
from England. So with carpets, tin plate, and scores of things 
that could be mentioned. 

And, Mr. Chairman, a little sober thought, free from all preju- 
dice and passion, will enable any man of reasonable intelligence to 
understand Seren! i this result naturally follows. 

If the rate of alleged protection“ be inadequate, the foreign 
manufacturer, already established in business and determined 
to destroy American competition, can overwhelm an American 
who may be assembling men and materials to make a start in the 
manufacture of a like product. This done, the foreign mann- 
facturer will naturally raise prices higher than ever in order to 
ac Rar losses. 

If the rate of protection is just barely adequate under normal 
conditions, only a few of the most venturesome of our citizens 
will dare to take the risk of beginning the work of manufacture, 
Even they dare not build, to use the language of Balfour, elsewhere 
quoted, on the scale that shall secure the greatest economy of 
production.” And, not knowing how long even the barely ade- 
quate protection will be vouchsafed them, they must endeavor to 
make a large tem profit rather than undertake to establish 
a permanent market through a close margin of profit. So they 
Sany can not — — pak TEA as $ reduce prices. 

ut suppose a definite policy of amply adequate protection 
inaugurated, based upon the intelligent 9 in the 
minds of our people that such a policy should be definitel 
adopted as the permanent policy of the country. Then there 
be many men of capital who will enter into manufacturing—not 
simply the venturesome, but also the conservative and steady- 
going—who from enlightened self-interest will prefer fair profits 
with a large and growing market to large profits on small sales. 

Then, with our market secure from foreign invasion but open 
to equal competition among our own people, we shall have lower 
and more uniform prices for manufactured goods than if we leave 
ourselves subject to the chances and moods of foreign conditions 
of production. Then, too, with a definite policy of amply adequate 
poeno our trade will be more steady and more along legitimate 

msiness lines and less along speculative lines, rendering business 
Jess hazardous and making it possible of being done on narrower 
margins, hence giving the people more stable and lower prices on 
manufactured goods. 

There is another and very important element in this. 

Under a protective-tariff policy the rates are proportioned tothe 
amount and character of the work involved in production, the 
further the article is removed from the crude material the higher 
being the rate. But the more processes and the more skill required 
in each to produce an article the more the opportunity for inven- 
tion to get in its beneficent work, thus further enhancing the 
chances for reduction in price without reduction in wages. 

From this brief explanation it is easy to see why Jefferson and 
Jackson and Lincoln all so strongly urged and emphasized the 
need of full“ and adequate protection. It was in advocacy 
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of this truth that William McKinley acquired the title of a “ high 
prote tionist.“ eee 

If to adequacy of rates we add stability of policy, indicating in- 
telligence and steadiness of purpose among our people, we have 
the best conditions for continued prosperity and moderate prices 
of manufactures. 

Ample adequacy of rates and trustworthy stability of policy— 
these are the essential things in a protective tariff, as demon- 
strated by reason and illustrated by experience. j 

Both of these ideas have been easton | emphasized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. For instance, in a speech in New York on No- 
vember 11, 1902, he said: 

The general tariff policy to which, without regard to changes in detail, I 

lieve country to be irrevocably committed is fundamentally based 
upon ample recognition of the difference in labor cost here and abroad. 

And in his annual message to the first session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress he said: 

9 85 first requisite to our prosperity is the continuity and stability of this 
policy. 

FREE TRADE NOT EVEN GOOD THEORY. 

Even protectionists sometimes say that while they do not be- 
lieve in free trade as a practical policy they are willing to admit 
that it seems good in theory. The saving word in that statement 
is the word seems.“ In fact, free trade is not good even in 
theory. Prima facie, no theory is good that does not work.“ 
Withont the demonstration it is at best simply a hypothesis. The 
late Hon. W. D. Kelley, of „ Pig Iron“ Kelley, so 
long an honored member of this House, well described free trade 
as ‘‘ the science of assumptions.““ 

The first and fundamental fallacy of free trade asa theory is its 
lack of patriotism, It professes to entertain a broad humani- 
tarianism. It prides itself on having as much consideration for 
people at the uttermost ends of the earth as it entertains for the 
poopie of its own country. Mr. Chairman. I would feel like 

oubting both the virtue and the good sense of any man who con- 


sidered, or professed to consider, everyone as much entitled to his | 


solicitude as the members of his own family. Bylaw, both human 
and divine, a nation is a great family whose interests are directly 
interdependent. Protectionists take as the basis of their policy 
the Scriptural precept: He that careth not for his own hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

The frst duty of a nation is to be prepared at all times to defend 
its exist nee. Free trade, both as a theory and as a policy, would 
leave us utterly unprepared for war. Surely the people of the 
South should, through bitter experience, have thoroughly learned 
this lesson. Wedded to slavery, they looked down on labor. 
They were the **consnmers;’’ they had only contempt for pro- 
ducers,” and hence they thought only of getting manufactured 
goods as cheaply as possible. 

They had no desire to accept or enjoy the legitimate fruits of 
protection. Indeed, for nearly a generation before the breaking 
out of the civil war, except the four years from 1842 to 1846, this 
country had been dominated by the Southern idea of aversion to 
a protestive tariff. When the Southern Confederacy was estab- 
lished it perpetuated its free-trade ideas by embodying in the Con- 
federate constitution this provision: 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid 
to promote or to foster any branch of industry. 


On the other hand, just before the breaking out of the war the 
National Government had enacted the Morrill tariff law, which 
gave adequate protection to our industries. So that here we had 
a test of the two theories as to their relative usefulness in war, 

In this connection I quote the eloquent words of former Senator 
John P. Jones, of Nevada, in his great speech in the United States 
Senate in 1890—one of the greatest speeches on the tariff ever 
delivered—entitled ‘‘ Shall the Republic do its own work?” 


The most instructive lesson of American history—indeed, the most im- 

ressive economic lesson of all history—is that afforded in a t crisis by 

e industrial impotence of our Southern States, resulting from their per- 
sistent neglect of the mechanical arts and of diversified industries. 

When the South declared war it was found that its people could create 
nothing of practical utility. Their oratersand stump y Namgyal who led them 
into the war, could spin ‘‘yarns,"’ but not of cotton; they could weave sen- 
tences, but not woolens. They could make speeches, but could not make 
engines. They could make verses, but not vestments, They could talk learn- 
edly of the rights of man, but could not supply the wants of man. They could 
write g essays on courage, but could not make a gun or canister of pow- 
der. They could organize armies, but not industries. a could inspire 
their troops with enthusiasm, but could not supply them with blankets. 

With all their cotton, they could not make a handkerchief. With quanti- 
ties of sheep and all natural facilities for producing wool and turning it into 
cloth, they could not makeacoat. With every opportunity for the establish- 
ment of manufactures, they could not make a needle, a knife, a bayonet, ora 
button. Withample natural resources, and with opportunities equal to those 
of the North, the le of the South, looking only to the moment and never to 
the morrow, tted iron, coal, and other valuable minerals in illimitable 
quantities to lie inert and useless in their fields. 

They could produce not but the raw materials of agriculture, and but 
Utrie variety even of those. ‘irs was a civilization that “disdained to be 
l, and was content to be sta: Pyar 

When, therefore, in the hour of their utmost need they wanted clothing, 


munitions, and means of gin eration yal dA were without 008 
a 


a 
2 mills, machine shops, railroads, skilled workmen. 

it not been for their slaves they would have been without food. ‘Their sol- 
diers suffered for want of proper clothing, some of them eran dying. of cold, 
and many, especially toward the close of the war, wearin orms made 
from rag carpet. Like helpless aborigines, they were obliged to look to their 
enemy for every resource of warfare, 

But this was not because the people of the South were wanting in ability. 
It was not that they lacked great qualities, not that they were destitute of 
the mentaland physical chara-teristics of the great creative race from which, 
in common with the people of the North, they had sprung and to which they 
belong. In every department of effort to which the had directed attention, 
they had displayed all the ability characteristic of thatrace. They had the 
same innate qualities which all people of that race possess, but the 3 
of those qualities they never exercised. The creative and inventive faculties 
were never brought forth. 

The lack of diversified industries is destructive in time of war, but, like 
the “dry rot.“ it is none the less operative in time of peace and none the less 
certain to culminate in disaster. 

* * * $ s * $ 


The trouble with the South, Mr. President, was that in the case of its work- 
ing classes the band had been at work without the brain, and in the case of 
the intellectual classes the brain bad been at work without the hand. One 
worked without thinking, and the other thought without working. 

At the North, on the contrary, the great bulk of the population had been 
working, and to-day continue working with hand and brain in unison. The 
exact training of the mechanic of the North, under conditions which gaye 
ampe room for the expansion of his mind and the development of his intel- 
lect, had produced a race of mechanics who, com th the mechanics 
of other countries, must be classed as intelle athletes. These are the 
men who win wars—men of ingenuity, of resource, of high intelligence, of 
3 strength, of undaunted courage. Those are the reli of a nation 

n war, each other's best customers in peace. Those are the men who build 
up great communities. It is to those that the people of this country must 
look for their erity. 

A nation that toss not perform its own work and possess, in the body of 
its citizenship, the mental as well as physical force wherewith to carry on 
every process of industry, from the production of the raw material to the 
last stage of its “poh “oer and transformation, will be the helpless prey of 
national marauders, ithout mechanical and manufacturing resources and 
capacity, no perple can maintai® prosperity or inde, nce. 

Any nation that desired the mastership of the world could achieve suprem- 
acy without a blow if the other nations of the earth would permit it to be- 
come their manufacturer. They would become powerless against it in war, 
as they would be tributary to and dependent upon it in peace. 

a + kd $ + * + 


A people, however brave, engaged exclusively in farming can 


pursuits 
never hope to cope with a people of the same origin whose diversified voca- 
tions enable them indefinitely to feed. clothe, and move armies, overcome 
interior intrenched lines by concentrated systems of railway, and, through 
their large plants, organized workshops, and independent army of skilled 
artisans, maintain a rer of improved and elaborate small-arms, artillery, 
and ammunition, an provise ingenious and effective weapons and wor 


of offense and def $ 
The success of the North was due to the wise, patriotic, and 8 
va 


policy of its people in adopting at the outbreak of the war the 
policy through which a wide diversity of industries was established and 
maintained. That policy they will continue and onarga But the lesson 
which history teaches of the defeat and discomfiture of the South seems lost 
upon We survivors of the lost cause, whose clamor for a low tariff would, if 
successful, lay this whole country as prostrate and helpless as they found 
their own States in 1865. . 


In support of the view so admirably expressed by Senator 
Jones, the following extract from a book entitled Destruction 
and Reconstruction“ will be of interest. The book was written 
by Richard Taylor,a son of President Zachary Taylor, and a lieu- 
tenant-general in the Confederate army. ing of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the South in the war, General Taylor says: 

Woe suffered less from inferiority of numbers than from the want of me- 
chanical resources. Most of the mechanics employed in the South were 
Northern men, and returned to their section at the outbreak of the war. 
The loss of New Orleans, our oy ony city, eee this trouble, and 
we had no means of re’ g the long lines of railway, nor the plant. Even 
when unbroken by is pato and tear rendered them ineffi 


cient at an early 
riod of the struggle. This had a more direct influence on the sudden 
Jownfall of the Confederacy than is generally 


Another fundamental fallacy of free trade is its inability to 
comprehend the truth that political independence can not become 
entirely secure without industrial independence. 

We declared our political independence in 1776. It took seven 
years of war to secure England’s recognition of that independence. 
Why did the war last so long? Primarily because our industries 
had not beendeveloped. With great and varied natural resources 
and the finest type of people, we had not been permitted to de- 
velop diversified industries. We had been compelled to remain 

roducers of raw material,“ and when the Revolutionary war 
roke out we found ourselves poor indeed.” 

We had comparatively few of the munitions of war, and, what 
was worse, we had not developed the facilities for producing them. 
Had it not been for the fact that England was at that same time 
engaged in war with France, Spain, and Holland, we should proba- 
bly have failed utterly. And why? For want of facilities and 
developed skill to uce here what we needed. enever we 
think of the Revolutionary war, before our mental vision come 
pictures of the sufferings of our fathers from poverty and want. 

But after peace had been restored our people, for reasons indi- 
cated earlier in these remarks, declined to give to the Federal 
Government under the Articles of Confederation any power to 
regulate commerce among the States and with foreign nations. 
Each of the States regulated its own commerce and most of them 
had free trade with England. 
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Bolle’s standard work on The Financial History of the United 
States (Volume II, page 437) says: 
From 1788 to 1780 the trade of the thirteen old 


States was perfectly free to 

FFV 88 
our coun n. A 
5 and in four years she swept from the coun- 
try every dollar and every piece of gold. 

From Hildreth's well-known History of the United States (Vol. 
III. p. 465) we get this picture of the situation: 

The large importation of foreign goods, subject to little or no duty, and 
SAT Ot sats oleae wre provine telnet p ESE Hommes Decne 
and mechanical 3 which the nonconsumption agreements and 

fostered. Immediately after the peace, the country 
had been flooded with imported goods, and debts had been unwarily con- 
tracted, for which there was no means to pay. 


In his great History of the Constitution (Vol. I, p. 432), Ban- 
croft, sp: ing of this same period, says: 
It is certain that the English have the trade of these States almost wholly 


in their 5 their influence must increase, and a constantly in- 
poke pe: ty of money begins to be felt, since no ship sails hence to Eng- 
nd w: 
. — monthly take with than. between y thousand 
n 
P The ity of money es the produce of the country cheap, to the 


the two classes, merc! 


Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, in his great by tn 
“American Tariffs from Plymouth Rock to McKinley,” well says, 
in speaking of conditions at that time: 

Free trade was the a point. It was quick! 
largely in excess of exports; then by a glut A heaga productions; then by 

ion of ufactures of all kinds; 
complete loss of all our specie; hoon ft Shope 
ther by uni ward de thes by erushing deprecia 
en by universal de a ; 
a tive inability on the part of nearly everybody to pay their debts; 
y general distress and financial ruin; and finall N 
rebellions which threatened destruction to the life and liberties of the nation. 

“As this was the closest a to absolute free trade ever tried by this 
country, so there was the largest harvest of dangers and calamities ever ex- 
perienced by the American people.“ (Mason.) 


It began to lookasif our hard-won political independence would 
belostagain. It became evident to the thonghtfuland arig a 
such as Washington, Madison, John Adams, and others, that if 
the United States was to survive as a nation another plan of 
union must be adopted, one in which, for the general good, the 
power to regulate commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations should be intrusted to the eral Government. 

This was one of the chief reasons why we abandoned the Articles 
of Confederation and adopted our present Constitution. 

And, it will be remembered, that the first Congress under the 
Constitution promptly passed a tariff having for one of its avowed 
pupo the encouragement and protection of manufactures.” 

o wonder the people called that act Our second Declaration 
of Independence.“ 

And, yet, notwithstanding such experiences, our Democratic 
brethren, who talk so much about the Constitution and who— 
sincerely, no doubt—profess so much devotion to its principles, 
seem now willing to abandon the very purposes for which it was 
“ordained and established.” 

To maintain our political independence it may be necessary at any 
time to defend ourselvesagainst hostilearmies and navies. Weare 
now so powerful and so far removed from other great nations, that 
there would seem to be little danger of our getting into war. But 
no one can guarantee us continued In 1896 or 1897 who 
would have dared to predict that within a year or two we would 
be engaged in a foreign war? It came in 1598 like a thunderclap 
from a clear sky. 

How shall we prepare for such a possibility? Shall we go on 
heedless of what may come? Shall we depend on buying from for- 
eign countries in the hour of need our munitions of war? What 
if the country from which we expect to buy should prove to be 
our an mist? Shall we buy in advance and store the things we 
may need? If so, how much shall we buy, and how long will it 
be before our purchases have become obsolete? Or would it be 
wiser to develop our own resources and train our own people in 
making what weneed? If so, why not develop also those resources 
and train thoss faculties needed in times of peace? 

Free trade” would have us satisfied to acquire the article; 
protection demands that we acquire the art. 

As a matter of fact, in 1898 we were very poorly prepared for 
war; but with our great resources of material and skilled me- 
chanics we soon got ready. We do not need a large standing 
army so long as we keep up the high standard among our working- 
men. They and their skill to do things” constitute our best 
reserves. 

This suggests another fundamental fallacy of free trade both 
as a theory and as a policy, namely, that it overestimates the worth 
of things and underestimates the worth of men; it reaches for the 
article Tat spurns the artisan. Protection, on the other hand, 
cares, first of all, for the artisan, knowing that with him the coun- 


try will get both the art in its highest form and the article on the 
most favorable terms. 

In the eloquent words of Senator Jones, in the speech before 
referred to: 

Free trade would banish those establishments and would exchange skilled 
mechanics for cheap doorknobs or cheap cutlery. It would reject the knowl 

of useful arts in order to save for the moment a few cents a on 

woolen cloth or cotton ties or a few cents a pound on tin plates. Protection 
secures the arts and protects the artists. It transforms ignorance into knowl- 
edge, indifference into zeal, inertia into activity, impotence into power. 


In none of this work would free trade aid or encourage us. On the con- 
, its motto is to buy wherever it may buy cheapest to-day, without re- 
to the future or to the country in Which it It is distinctly founded 
on individual selfishness. It looks only to the temporary advantage of the in- 
dividual, and no thought for Suture or for the community. The 
protective policy is founded on a higher form of selfishness, the selfishness of 
the nation, which is but another lac tek balk ROTO: 
Free trade brings the watch, p: brings the watchmaker; free trade 
brings the machine, protection the res trade the e 
hee disap the engineer. Given the men, we can not lack the machines. 
rane cae ast we shall not want for the article. P the padosi 
shall not want for the uct. Between them, who hesitate as to 
which is the more valuable to the country? Men found communities, ma- 
chines do not; men constitute a society, machines do not. 


Among the other numerous faults and fallacies of free trade 
both as a theory and as a policy in this country, is its utter lack 
of harmony with American ideals. 

Listen to a free trader making an argument. Whom does he 
appeal to, and how? There is no accident about the fact that his 
appeal is always to the consumer and never to the “producer.” 
There is no accident about the fact that the one purpose of his life 
seems to be to buy things cheap. 

The leopard can not change his spots. nor the Ethiopian his 
skin.” This instinctive attitude of the free trader brands his 


then | theory as haying had its origin in a state of society where pro- 


ducers were looked down upon as not worth considering: where the 
consumers“ were those who “ toiled not, neither did they spin.“ 

The theory had its origin in a state of society founded on class 
distinctions, where some were born to rule and others to toil; 
where the industrial end aimed at was cheap gocds tothe rulers— 
the consumers —and to that end to the toiler low wa 
none at all. What more natural, then, that free traders should 
be more than willing that our producers“ should have to meet 
in “free” competition, on absolutely equal terms, the lowest-paid 
workers of the world? 

PROTECTION OUR PROPER PERMANENT POLICY. 


Protection, on the other hand. is based on the fundamental 
American idea of opposition to class distinctions. Protection is 
founded on the idea of the real and inherent dignity of labor di- 
rected with intelligence to a worthy end. Protection recognizes 
usefulness as the supreme badge of nobleness. 

President Roosevelt struck the keynote of the whole matter 
when he said at Minneapolis on April 4, 1903: 

This country has and this country needs better paid, better educated, bet- 
J VT 
more prosperous typa of tillers of the soil than is possessed 5 
coun A 

Protection takes into consideration the entire sweep of history. 
It sees man in his beginnings in Asia, under the oriental idea of 
master and slaye—few masters and many slaves. Protection re- 
calls the movement of man toward the west, into Europe. For 
the people ” the movement was westward and upward,” until, 
on some islands just off the west coast of the continent of Europe, 
popular sovereignty. after various struggles with the throne, es- 
tablished human liberty and intrenc it in wisely ordained 


principles of law. 

Mr. i from my boyhood up history and the problems 
of government have been my favorite studies. They have been 
to me a lifelong labor of love. And it does seem to me, sir, that 
a careful student of history can scarcely fail to be impressed with 
the idea that He who holds the fate of nations in the hollow of 
His hand has, from the beginning of human life on this globe, 
had s special purpose to serve by and through this beloved coun- 
try of ours. 


Think of our location and the territory that we 5 Here 
we are in the north temperate zone, the zone of the highest possi- 


bilities of civilization, removed alike from the heat of the Torrid 
Zone, which undermines ambition, and the cold of the Frigid Zone, 
which renders it fruitless. Here we are with national limits in- 
closing the most fertile of lands, the greatest of forests, the richest 
of mines—with natural resources practically boundless, 

Then look at our people. Whoarethey? In the main, our peo- 
ple are those from other lands, or their descendants, most charac- 
terized by loftiness of aim and sturdiness of purpose. In the main, 
the popie who have come to our shores have belonged neither 
to the class enervated by wealth and station nor to the opposite 
class whose spirits have been broken by want. Our country 
has been the land of promise to those who have determined to 
establish a home and who have had the courage to break away 
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from old associations—sacred though they be—and make the dun- 
gerous voyage across the sea to accomplish their purpose. j 

Think, Mr. Chairman, how old humanity was before this nation 
was permitted to be established! Think how much of training 
the wor!d was required to pass through before this experiment 
in government was permitted to be tried! TAN 

Why, Mr. Chairman, this country and its institutions are the 
fruitageof the ages. Here, ina country separated from all other 
great nations by the broad waters of the oceans, it has been or- 
dained shall be wrought ont the highest and noblest problems of 
human existence. eowe it not only to ourselves, but to the rest 
of the world—yea, to Him who has given us this opportunity—we 
owe it to every consideration that can move men to lofty aim and 
earnest endeavor not to permit any lowering of our standard of 
life and of purpose, y 

Mr. Chairman, suppose two tanks of water on the ground side 
by side, one com tively small, the other very large. Suppose 
that the water in the smaller tank stands considerably higher 
than the water in the larger tank. Now connect them with a 

ipe so that the water can flow freely between them. What will 
the result? The water will soon be at the same level in the 
two tanks. But note, the water in the small tank will have been 
lowered greatly, while the water in the large tank will not hare 
been raised appreciably! : 

The lesson is obvious. This country of 80,000,000 inhabitants 
contains only one-twentieth of the people ofthe world. Free trade 
would be like the pipe connecting the two tanks of water—it 
would at once begin to equalize conditions here and elsewhere. 
But, Mr. Chairman, while we would go down a long ways, the rest 
of the world would not be raised materially by the 8 

No, Mr. Chairman; free trade would level down; protection 
is determined to level up. Protection recognizes fully its 3 
duty to humanity at large. for it recognizes the value of leader- 
ship and the worth of example. Humanity is not inert like 
water, but is endowed with the God-like trinity of powers—in- 
tellect, sensibility, and will. Not by debasing ourselves shall our 
service to the world at large be ormed, but “acting well our 
part ” in every sphere of our national du Then the peoples of 
the world, knowing what we are accomplishing, inspired by our 
example, will “* ignly resolve“ to emulate our good works. 

So, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of the people of other lands as 
well as of our own, we must at all hazzards preserve and continue 
to exalt our high standard of living—material, mental, and moral. 
From whatever standpoint we look at the matter and by what- 
ever standard we determine our path of national duty, we find it 
best to remain true to the proposition that ‘the work of America 
must be done by 3 bie ape daughters of America.” pp to 
that end we should definitely fix as our proper permanen icy 
that of amply adequate protection to American industry. 

As I pointed out at the beginning of these remarks, we have a 
tariff becaure this is a Federal Republic in which local govern- 
ment, and consequently direct property taxation, are left to the 
several States, while international affairs and indirect taxation 
belong to the General Government. This Union of the Ameri- 
can States on the principles of our Constitution is, in my deliber- 
ate judgment, the most valuable secular ion of the world 
to-day. Hundreds of thousands of human lives and thousands of 
millions of hard-earned treasure were freely offered and expended 
for its preservation. but itis worth infinitely more than it has cost. 

Were it not for the incalculable value of this ‘‘indestructible 
Union of indestructible States,” with its unequaled wedding of 
liberty with security, and the necessary consequence of raising a 
large part of our national revenues through duties on ee pe I 
am frank to say that in my deliberate judgment it would be best 
for us to prohibit entirely the importation of all articles the like 
of which we can produce in this country economically and in suf- 

icient quantities to supply the wants of our people. 

i 5 g impracticable for the reason just indicated, the next 
wisest course would be to place the tariff on such articles just 
enough below the line of absolute prohibition to permit enough 
importation to produce from the tariff the revenue required by 
the United States Government ‘economically administered.” 
That is, sir, it should be placed at the rate which would produce 
the maximum of revenue with the minimum of imports, 

Mr. Chairman, we who compris apd believe in protection are re- 
luctant to see a single day’s work for Americans done elsewhere 
than here in America. 

Westand by the proposition that the people of the United States 
can do their own work, fight their own battles, solve their own 
problems. $ 

In our jodement, sir, nothing is cheap to the people of the United 
States which leaves our own resources undeveloped and our own 
people unemployed. 

Free trade looks abroad for its products and for its safety; 
protection knows that both can best be secured at home. 

Free trade would have us depend on others; protection thinks 
it wiser to depend on ourselves. ‘3 
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Free trade thinks that wealth is created by trading; protection 
knows that it results from producing. 

Free trade would have us content to buy things; protection 
would have us cultivate the ability to make things. 

Free trade fears that if the rest of the world were blotted ont, 
this country would be unable to survive: protection has faith that 
we would still move on, practically undisturbed, and achieve a 
glorious destiny. 

Free trade, in the last analysis, is based on shortsighted indi- 
vidual selfishness; protection is based on that larger and wiser 
selfishness that we call patrioti 

; THE GREAT BASES OF PROTECTION. 
A recent article in the San Francisco Chronicle states the whole 


fundamental doctrine of protection so briefly yet clearly that I 
can not forbear quoting from it, as follows: 


The economic policy known as protection is a cooperative agreement 


unnecessary carriage, and makes the nation self-suflicing, and therefore able 
in peace or war og et aS population in comfort without regard to other 
nations; social in tha tends to maintain for future generations that stand- 
ard of comfort which is the national ideal. 
Protection is 1 national and can be nothing else, because national 
arens are essential to its effective operation and because nothing less than 
authority will suffice for its enforcement. Conversely, the pro- 
tected area must be coterminous with the national jurisdiction, because oth- 
erwise the law protects one part of 8 against the competition of 
another part, and is therefore unjust. ithin the protected area competition 


under the protection of the tariff, eſſee ive combina tions are in any case 
e bet ng T Vang which can only occasionally arise—it is a matter 
on 


nomic 

body politic, condemned, if they remain in that industry, 
below the national ideal. 

Of necessity they become economic enemies of their protected fellow- 

and for t own protection must unite with other outside interests 
to di tective wall. 7 dickers 
drift naturally into the free-trade camp. If compelled to sell cheap they want 
to cheap. If to a lower of life they have no interest in 
maintaining a higher standard for those who were the cause of their own 
n. 

8 protection to affect the lives of mankind varies with the size 
and diversity of the protected area. Small countries which can not become 
self. icing may be compelled to they might 
have in order to obtain other whith they must have. Germany is an 
example of a country which would be strictly protectionist, but is compelled 
to make reciprocity trades. France is the most re ee, cp? 
of Europe, but it can not produce cotton. Russia. when fully deve 2 75 
be self-snfficing, and we may be sure will be rigidly dee f all the 
nations in the world, the United States alone is utely self-sufficing. © * * 

With such a basis fi trade is merely the outlet for the 2 
small oe See 9 loss, as circumstances may permit. In 
ha position the States now stands. The busi 
8 adjusted to existing conditions. Weare at the pinnacle of present 

l We command the sources of immeasurabie pppoe 

nity. we need to do is to stand fast where we are and resolutely re- 
Juse to fritter our advantages away. 


“ FREE LUMBER " 


The admirable statement of the economic and social bases of 
the protective policy which I have just read from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reminds me of the Congressional campaign in my 
own district two years , and as several important general 
truths were i iustrated in that campaign, I feel that I am duly 
warranted in asking attention to it in this connection. 


In the campaign of 1902 my Democratic opponent for Con- 
gress—a capital w, by the way clean as a whistle and bright 
as a dollar—thought that he coul praga make a winning fight 
a . himself as being unqualifiedly in favor of free 

umber.““ 


He did not deem it wise to take up the whole line of free 
trade,” but by taking up a single feature of the ‘* free-trade” 
theory—one which on the surface seemed to be in the interest of 
the pooner the district and in favor of which considerable sen- 
timent kor various reasons, already developed—he thought 
that he could, as he said, at least cut down Mr. McCiesry’s 
usual majority to such an extent that in 1904 he can be beaten.” 

His campaign argument ran somewhat as follows: 

“ This is a prairie district. Within its borders there is not a 
single lumber mill. Every one of you is a consumer of lumber; 
not one of you is a producer of it. It is to the interest of every 
one of you, therefore, to get lumber cheap. There is now on lum- 
bera ray Be $2 a thousand. Remove that duty and lumber will 
cost you 82 a thousand less than it does now. Elect me to Con- 
gress and I'll work to have that duty removed.” 

You will observe, Mr. Chairman, that his.arguments followed 
1 ighted, individually-selfish free-trade 
lines. In the mouth of my Democratic opponent—a free-trader, 
but a man of the highest ee eee an argument is entirely 
consistent. In the mouth of a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress, on the other hand, such an argument would mean either 

k of adequate knowledge of the fundamental principles of pro- 
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tection or else that willingness to be all things to all men,“ for 
a selfish purpose, which we call demagogy. 

My Democratic opponent thus chose what he regarded as the 
strongest position that he could occupy. And it was, for in it he 
could use the argumentum ad hominem, which always has con- 
siderable force even among and intelligent people. 

I unhesitatingly accepted the battle on the lines which he re- 
garded as most advantageous to him and least advantageous to 
me. It never occurred tome to doubt, with an intelligent and 
patriotic constituency and with right on my side, that I would 
win, though I fully expected that my majority would be less than 
usual. As an indication of the grounds of my faith I placed on 
my campaign letter paper as my general platform simply this 
sentence: I believe in the might of right and in the common 
sense of the common people.” 

It is hard for everyone, Mr. Chairman, no matter how intelli- 
gent he may be, to help being “* deceived by sppearances Look- 
ing out of one’s window or going for a walk, how natural it is to 
feel that the earth is flat. Mankind was many centuries old be- 
fore it learned that in regard to the very earth itself seeing“ 
shou'd not always be believing.” And how persistent that fl t- 
earth idea is even among those who know better! It is hard for 
everyone, sir, to realize the deceptiveness of small and restricted 
views of things and the necessity for the large view in order to 
really understand the truth. 

And so when my Democratic opponent, who is a fine looking 
man and quite an orator, began his campaign, a good many peo- 
ple—including also quite a number of good Republicans—were 
goe taken with his view of the matter. Why it was o plain 
that anyone could understand it;“ just as easy to see as—that 
the earth is flat ien it isn’t! 

I knew that the argument was so seductive that I must first 
show its utter fallacy even as an argumentum ad hominem before 
I made any appeal to the higher motives and broader views. So 
I first attacked the proposition as a promise of cheaper lumber,” 
arguing somewhat thus: 

Those who were taken with the free-lumber cry naturally 
figured on getting their lumber from Canada. Inasmuchas lum- 
ber is bulky, the cost of transportation is great in proportion to 
the market value of the lumber. So lumber can not under or- 
dinary circumstances be transported far by land without becom- 
ing very expensive. So lumber from Canada, in order to be 
cheap when it should reach southwestern Minnesota, must be 
obtained in that part of Canada nearest to Minnesota. 

The Canadian city nearest to my district is Winnipeg. So I 
resolved to ascertain how the price of lumber in Winnipeg com- 
pared with the price in my district. 

To that end I sent to our United States consul at Winnipeg, 
Hon. W. H. H. Graham, copies of the Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 126, on Farm Buildings. is 
bulletin gives plans and specifications fcr farmhouses and barns. 
I asked Mr. Graham to find out the lowest price for which he 
could buy in Winnipeg the bill of lumber fora given on pages 
89 and 40 of the bulletin, omitting the hardware in the bill and 
substituting standard “A” shingles for the cypress heart“ speci- 
fied in the “bill of materials.“ I asked him to get in writing the 
lowest bid and send it to me with a letter from himself giving 
the fact, his letter to be written on his official Paper, to be signed 
officially, and to be authenticated with his official seal. 

Here is the answer of Consul Graham: 


CoNSULAR SERVICE, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
innipeg, Manitoba, October 15, 1902. 
Hon. J. T. MOOLEA 


RY 
Mankato, Minn, 


DEAR Sin: I inclose you herein offer of John Arbuthnot to furnish bill of 
lumber for barn as given on pages 89 and 40 of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 126, 
substituting pine for cypress gles and omitting hardware, for $526.90. 

Very truly, Fonts, u H H 0 
OFFICIAL SEAL. H. H. 
om United States Consul, 


When I wrote to Consul Graham I wrote a similar letter to the 
postmaster at each county seat in my district. 

When the returns came in, the fact appeared that the bids in 
my district ran from $400, the lowest, to $450, the highest! That 
is, the highest bid in my district was $76 lower than the lowest bid 
in Winnipeg! j 

The county seat nearest the middle of my district is Windom. 
Here is a copy of the bid from Windom: 


WINDOM, MINN., October 14, 1902. 
The “bill of materials“ given on es 39 and 40 of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
126, issued by the United States De ent of 2 tor the barn de- 
scribed in that publication and to which the “bill of materials” refers, will 
yards located at Windom, 
rast ‘les for the 
93, cash 


GrosJenn & LAMPERT, 
E. A. GRosJENN, Agent. 


at the 
Minn omitiog ta daa ware anà uta gine standard e 
4 y es e or sum 
on dabvery. V 


These two letters I had photographed on one side of a sheet f 
paper and on the other side I made my argument. These sheets 
the Congressional committee circulated all over the district. 

The people were of course greatly ed wire to learn that lum- 
ber was actually dearer in the only port of Canada from which 
they could afford to haul it than it was anywhere in my district, 
and no one was more astonished to learn the truth than my dis- 
tinguished friend who was running for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

It was shown that, as a matter of fact, Canada, north of Min- 
nesota, gets most of its lumber from Minnesota mills. 

Of course, the fact thus developed took the heart out of my o 
ponent’s argument. But he then took the position that we ought 
to have “free lumber in order to save our forests.” 

It didn't take long to show that those forests” in Minnesota 
and elsewhere belong either to the Government or to individual 
citizens. If they belong to the Government—or to its wards, the 
Indians—they can be handled under regulations prescribed by 
the Interior Department, with which the tariff would have noth- 
ing todo. On the other hand, the pine forests owned by indi- 
viduals would be converted into lumber at the will of the owners 
for the purpose of converting the trees into money, thus securing 
the profit which was the object of their purchase. 

So it became clear that there was nothing in either Democratic 
claim. Our people learned that removing the tariff would neither 
8 lumber in my district nor save the forests“ in my 

tate. 

Another thing was developed, namely, that even if lumber were 
actually cheaper in those parts of Canada from which it would 
be practicable for my constituents to secure their supply, removing 
the duty would not secure to them a reduction of $2 a thousand 
on their lumber. And this is the reason: If the United States 
should remove our $2 import duty, Canada would simply put on 
a $2 export duty, just as she did once before when we reduced 
the duty on lumber, and just as Brazil did with coffee when, 
shortly after the civil war, we removed the duty on that product. 
Unlike the United States, Canada believes in export duties. 

So the result of our removing the duty on lumber would be 
that the $2 a thousand on all lumber imported from Canada into 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other Eastern States, would be de- 
fore — — the Treasury of the United States into the treasury 
0 . 

Having shown that removing the duty from lumber was prac- 
tically unprofitable, I then showed that such action would be en- 
tirely out of harmony with the protective policy. 

There are interests which want woolen goods, their product, 
protected, but wool. the farmers’ product, made free. This 
would not be protection. 

Protection is national in scope, not sectional; and it must treat 
all of our people according to the same general plan. In other 
words, it must not favor special interests—one set of our citizens 
against another set. 

This is a great fundamental truth of protection. If aman fails 
to understand that, he fails utterly to understand protection. 

Mr. Chairman, you will be pleased to know that in the squarely 
drawn issue above stated I got the largest percentage of the total 
vote cast that I ever received in my life. And y in my dis- 
trict there is no more life in the free lumber” cry than in a last 
year’s bird nest. 

RECIPROCITY. 


Our Democratic brethren se2m quite taken just now with what 
my friend from Missouri, Mr. CLARK, calls genuine reciprocity.” 
But under the tariff policy advocated by my friend no such thing 
as reciprocity is logically possible, 

Under his proposal of seven years ago, when he declared that 
he would tear down all custom-houses from turret to founda- 
tion stone,” of course it is entirely plain that, having no such 
thing as a tariff at all, it would be impossible to make tariff con- 
cessions to the people of any other country. 

My friend has recently declared on this floor that he now re- 
gards his position expressed in 1897 as being, under existing cir- 
cumstances, “‘ theoretical ” and not practical. I understand that 
now he favors a tariff for revenue only, Under such a tariff sys- 
tem, as explained near the beginning of these remarks, such tariff 
as we laid would be entirely on articles the like of which we do 
not and can not produce, such as tea and coffee. 

With the necessity for taxing to the limit the comparatively 
few noncompeting articles that we import in large quantities in 
order to raise the required revenues, and with competing articles 
admitted free of duty—as in England, where Brother CLARK’s 
tariff ideas are in actual operation—what opportunity would 
there be for reciprocal arrangements with any foreign country? 
75 matter 3 ae g 2 of “tariff for oe 
only,” reciprocity is ogically and practically im e! 
This was conceded by Lord Salisbury, then prime minister of 
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Sng iene, in a speech at Hastings, England, in May, 1892, when 
he said: 


by rene with in neighbor, pet the greatest possible protection for its 
agreemen its neig: T, ge e grea ep on for 
own industries, and at the same time the greatest possi 


Every nation is trying how it can, 


ble access to the mar- 
kets of its neighbors. Aue 
The weapon with which they all * is admission to their own markets 
that is to say, A says to B, “If you will make your duties such that I can sell 
in your markets I will make my duties such that you can sell in my market.” 
But we bein by saying we will levy no duties on anybody, and we declare 
that it would be contrary and disloy. 


to the A grag and sacred doctrine of 
8 to, levy any duty on anybody for the sake of what we can get by 
t. ers. 


It may be noble, but it is not business. [Loud cheers.] 


But a tariff for revenue with inadequate protection is the same 
in its results as a tariff for revenue only: that is, the foreign 
producer in either case, with his lower priced labor and with tools 
such as we have taught the world to make, can undermine and 
destroy American competition and dominate the American mar- 
ket. So why should he make any sacrifice to us as to his home 
market, when, with an inadequate tariff in this country, he would 
already have all that he could ask? 

So that from any view point there is logically no place under 
Demo:ratic policy for reciprocity of any kind, genuine“ or 
otherwise. 

Why, then, do our Democratic brethren talk in favor of reci- 

rocity? The motive is shown in the magazine article of my 
Friend Mr. WIIIIaus, the Democratic leader on this floor, to 
which I referred earlier in theseremarks. In that article—the one 
babies the significant title What Democracy now stands for’’— 
e says: : 

There is also a tariff revision by piecemeal. which is the handmaiden of the 
other system. It is very important in its place, although it ought never to 
be perinitted to handicap the larger movement by general legislation. This 
is tariff revision by reciprocal trade agreements with other nations. 

So, frankly—and one reason for the regard in which Mr. WIL- 
Laus is held on both sides of this Chamber is his entire frankness— 
the leader of Democracy in this House, and practically its leader 
in the entire country, states that Democratic talk abont reciproc- 
ity is simply to use what seems at this time a popular demand as 
a basis for the revision of the present tariff law. 

Do Democrats really care for reciprocity? Listen to what was 
said of it in the official Democratic campaign text-book in 1902: 

Reciprocity is based upon the same false theories as is protection, and, like 
protection, is a sham and a humbug, and to most people has been, and will 
ever continue to be, a delusion and a snare. 

Taking all these things together we get an insight into the en- 
tire purpose of our Democratic brethren in talking about reci- 
procity. To them it is simply a flank movement against adequate 
protection to American industries. 

That this is the real animus of the whole business is shown in 
the following from the magazine article of Mr. WILLIAMS of Mis- 
sissippi, before referred to: - 

The general principie that protectionism is wrong, morally wrong, a 
prostitution of 5 to private ends, should never be forgotten. 
goal ought not to be lost sight of. 

What is the Republican position on this matter of reciprocity? 
It is clearly set forth in the Republican national platform of 1900, 
as follows: 

We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed 
markets on favorable 3 Laat we do . re Na gabe 
for free foreign markets. 

An example of Republican reciprocity was seen in our arrange- 
ment with Brazil under the McKinley law. Brazil produces 
coffee, which we do not and can not produce economically and in 
sufficient quantities to supply any considerable fraction of the 

wants of our people. So we said to Brazil: Admission to the 
great market of the United States for your chief export is a very 
valuable thing to you. Grant toouragricultural and other prod- 
ucts terms that our President shall deem reciprocally equal or we 
authorize him to placeon pu coffee, by Executive proc. tion, 
aduty of 3 cents per pound. Then, with the coffee of other coffee- 
producing countries admitted here Free, in acco with our 
general policy, your Brazilian coffee producers will not be able, 
under such competition, to pass the duty on to the consumer, but 
will have to pay it yourselves, reducing your profits to that extent.“ 

Under such representation Brazil promptly and cheerfully en- 
tered into an agreement with this country which mised to be 
mutually profitable. Under that agreement our wheat and wheat 


fiour. corn and corn meal, rye, rye flour, buckwheat, buckwheat | M: 


flour, barley, potatoes, beans, pease, hay, oats, pork, and several 
other things were admitted to Brazil free of duty, while lard, 
butter, cheese, canned and preserved meats, fruits and vegetables, 
and many other things were admitted at a reduction of 25 per 
cent from the regular rates. Under this agreement our people 
were increasing their sales in Brazil and the outlook was that the 
arrangement would prove mutually satisfactory to both countries. 

Similar arrangements were e with several other countries 
of Central and South ica—the countries that James G. 


Blaine was so especially anxious to reach with our trade as afford- 
ing our most Waren Reeds In fact, it was under his guidance 
as Secretary of State that these treaties were entered into. 

But in 1893, by a strange whim of the people, the Democratic 
party came into power and, without even the y of reason- 
able notice or a word of explanation, abruptly abrogated all those 
reciprocity agreements. 

So it will hardly come with good grace from them now to men- 
tion reciprocity, * genuine“ or otherwise. Their theory is in- 
compatible with it and their practice unfriendly to it. 

These agreements illustrate the only kind of reciprocity ever 
advocated by the Republican party or v any recognized leader 
of it. They were negotiated under the McKinley law of 1890 and 
well illustrate what our martyred President meant when, at 
Buffalo, he said: 

22 E E Ste we 
should take from our customers such of their products as weean use without 
harm to our industries and labor. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of 
ar oe industrial development under the domestic policy now firmly 

But no Republican national convention ever declared for “‘ reci- 
procity in competing products, nor did any recognized leader of 
the party ever seriously advocate such a thing. To do that would 
be to sacrifice the interests of some of our own le to the inter- 
ests of others of our own people, which would be entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit and purpose of a protective tarif. 2 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRICES OF GOODS, 


In the effort to undermine the confidence of the American 
people in the operations of the Dingley Act much will be said in 
the coming campaign to the effect that goods are sold by Ameri- 
can manufacturers in foreign markets cheaper than at home. 
Much will, of course, be made of the little amount of truth con- 
tained in this assertion. Let us examine this matter and see how 
much weight should be attached to it. 

It used to be claimed by the opponents of protective tariff that 
under its operations it pans ee iy for us to make any 
headway in selling our manu goods in the markets of the 
world. On page 538 of the latest statistical abstract of the United 
States is a table showing the progress of the United States in its 
material industries. From this table I take the following figures: 

In the year 1800 our export of domestic manufactures amounted 
to $2,493,755, or 7.83 per cent of our total . In 1860 our 
exports of manufactures had grown to $40,345,892, or 12.76 per 
cent of our total exports. Protectionists take pride in the fact 
that in 1903 we exported manufactured goods to the amount of 
$407 526,159, or 29.28 per cent of our total . 

Mr. Chairman, protectionists may well find a source of pride in 
this exhibit of the result of forty years of a protective tariff, unin- 
terrupted save by the four years from 1893 to 1897. We rank 
third among the nations of the earth in the value of our exports 


he | of manufactured goods. In this respect Great Britain is still far 


in the lead, with exports of manufactured 
over $1,000,000,000. Germany is second, with exports of some- 
thing over $700,000,000. And by the way, Mr. Chairman, the 
enormous exports of these two countries should serve us as a warn- 
ing that we can not trifle with the situation. Open the gate but a 
little way, and with the sagacity and enterprise for which they 
are famous, they will enter in and undermine our industries. 

It is a matter for just pride, Mr. Chairman, that we have so 
greatly increased the amount of the manufactured goods which we 

rt, and those who believe in the Dingley bill can point with 
ride to the fact that under its operation the value of our manu- 
actured goods exported has, in seven years, practically doubled. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another fact in this connection 
n is be immensely greater importance than the one which I 

ve cited. 

According to the census of 1900 the total value of the goods manu- 
factured in the United Statesin that year was a little over $13,000,- 
000.000. In the year 1900 we exported from the United States 
$433,851 ,756 worth of manufactured goods; that is, Mr. Chairman, 
we exported 3 percent of what we produced. Thestupendous fact, 
Mr. Chairman, the fact which we must not lose sight of nor fail to 
estimate the importance of, is the fact that out of the entire 
$13,000,000,000 worth of goods manufactured in the United States 
our own people have been able to use or keep 97 per cent. Why, 

P , rather than let go of the conditions under which 
such a mighty result has been accomplished we could well afford, 
if necessary, to throw the other 3 per cent into the ocean! 

But we have not thrown it into the ocean. The goods have been 
sold in foreign lands. Even if they had all been given away or 
sold for less than the selling price at home, that fact would be of 
small relative importance. But instead of being sold at smaller 

rices than at home, more than 90 per cent of them were sold as 
high or higher in foreign lands than in the United States. 
the summer of 1901 I spent several months in Europe inves- 


amounting to 
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tion was this 


tigating conditions, One of the lines of my investiga 


very one of prices of American goods at home and abroad. In 
different cities in the ten countries visited I made it a point to go 
into stores and, as a possible customer, ask the prices of articles 
with whose prices at home I was familiar. Practically without 
exception I found the prices of American goods higher everywhere 
in Europe than in the United States. 

And wherever the price was lower there was always a good 
reason for it. For instance, in Scotland I found a man who had 
just bought a new McCormick binder. I asked him how much he 
paid for it. He said £19, about $95 in our money. Inasmuch as 
anew McCormick binder would cost in Minnesota about $120, I 
made investigation to ascertain why and how he was able to buy 
such a binder for what was apparently less than the Minnesota 

ice. It soon develo that while the machine was new, that 
is, while it had never been used, it had been made in 1897 (a model 
then four years old in the United States) and could have been 
bought in Minnesota for $85! 

Mr. Chairman, careful statistics have been gathered on this 
subject of the ap of American manufactured goods abroad 
and at home. ese statistics show that of the stupendous 
amount of manufactured goods produced in the United States, 97 
per cent is consumed in the United States. They show also that 
of the 3 per cent sold abroad, more than 90 per cent is sold as high 
or higher than at home, and that less than 10 per cent of that 
which is shipped abroad is sold for a lower price than at home. 

In order that we may see the point more clearly, let us think 
of it in another way. Of every $100 worth of manufactured 
goods produced in the United States we consume at home $97 
worth. Of the $3 worth shipped abroad more than 90 per cent is 
sold as high or higher than at home. That accounts for $2.70 
worth more, or $99.70 worth of the goods in all. That leaves 
less than 80 cents’ worth sold abroad lower thanat home. Demo- 
cratic statesmanship invites us to let go of the $99.70 worth in order 
to get a chance at a part of the 30 cents’ worth! 

itr. Chairman, let us now look for a moment at this little 30- 
cent business, of which our Democratic brethren will undoubtedly 
Epi make much, 

he sale of a portion of our products abroad at a reduced price 

is not at all a question of the tarif. It is a mere question of busi- 
ness. Great Britain, with her so-called“ free trade,“ always has 
racticed that poar and does to-day. The advice of Lord Broug- 
in 1816, which I quoted earlier in my remarks, is to the point, 


Some of these sales are for the p of getting rid of out-of-date 
goods; some of them are for the sake of getting rid of a temporary 
surplus, so that the factories may not be closed down; some of them 


are due to the fact that the sales are sales and in consider- 

able quantities; some of them are due to the struggle for a new 

market—that is, every one of these sales is made fora purely 

business reason, wholly disconnected from our haying or not hav- 
a protective tariff. 

t, Mr. Chairman, whatever may be saidon this subject, let us 
not forget that the whole thing is relatively only a thirty cent” 
matter, and that in whatever consideration we may give it we 
must not lose sight of the fact that under our protective system 
our people have grown so enormously in their power to consume, 
they are so well housed, so well clothed, so well fed, and have and 
enjoy so many of the comforts of life, that we use here at home 
97 Fes cent of our entire manufactured product! 

ccording to Mulhall’s (English) Dictionary of Statistics, the 
people of the United States manufacture about one-third of all 
the goods manufactured in the world. It can readily be seen, 
therefore, how valuable a thing our home market is therefore 
how exceedingly careful we should be to protect it and defend it 
in the interests of our own people. Those who would have us 
chase after foreign markets at the risk of losing our own, forget, 
if they ever knew, that the internal commerce of the United States 
amounts to more than twiceas much each year as the international 
commerce of all the rest of the world put together! Let us not be 
beguiled, Mr. Chairman, into forgetting this fact, the most im- 
portant fact connected with this whole question. 
Our market, Mr. Chairman, is the cream of the earth. You 
can’t enrich cream by adding skim milk to it! 


THE FARMER'S INTEREST IN PROTECTION. 


Protection is a system. It is intended to be helpful to all in- 
dustries in all sections of the country. 

But of all classes of our people those who have the most per- 
manent interest in protection arethe farmers. They secure bene- 
fit both directly and indirectly. The direct benefit comes from 
the immediate protection of their individual products. 

In 1846 England removed the direct protection to her agricul- 
tural interests. Let us see the result. In 1851 the number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture in England and Wales was 1,676,900. 
Fifty years later, in 1901, the number of persons so engaged was 
981,633. These are the official census figures. Thus we see that 


the number of in agriculture under free trade 
has fallen almost 50 per cent in those fifty years. By way of con- 
trast, look at Germany. Before the open of her protective 
tariff the farmers of Germany had to look abroad for a market 
for their wheat and many other food products. In 1875 Germany 
shipped to Great Britain 11,000,000 bushels of wheat. To-day she 
is using her entire wheat product at home. 

Under the Wilson Act the tariff on barley coming into the 
United States was materially reduced, and our farmers will recall 
that during those years the price of barley under Canadian com- 
15 5 was rninously low. Under the Dingley Act barley has 

adequate protection, and the prices under the Dingley Act 
have been much higher than under the Wilson Act. 

But the indirect efit to the farmer is by far the most im- 
portant. Under a system of nape ies protection our industries 
are diversified. ity is afforded for the development of 
all our resources of material and all the various talents of our 
people. The more these industries are diversified the fewer the 
competitors of the farmer and the more the consumers of his 
products. The nearer the factory is brought to the farm the 

ter becomes the diversity of the farm product, because there 
is thus provided a market for products which are perishable in 
their nature and can not be shipped long distances. 

The nearer the factory is to the farm, the higher the price of 
farm products and the lower the price of the things the farmer 
has to buy. The more we increase our manufacturing industries 
and the greater becomes the number of persons engaged therein 
the greater becomes the market for the farmer's products. 

And remembering that the amount of our arable land is limited, 
the tendency under our protective tariff is to furnish at homea 
more and more complete market for all that the farmer produces, 
so that the amount that has to be shipped abroad will be growing 
less and less and his home market will be more and more valuable 
and secure. 

Se the language of Benjamin Franklin, the patriot and philoso- 
pher— 

Every manufacture encouraged in our own country makes a home market 
and saves so much money to the country that must otherwise be exported. 
In England it is well known that whenever a manufactory is established 
which employs a number of hands it raises the value of the land in the 
neighboring country all around it, Pee’ fey the greater demand near at 
hand for the products of the land and partly crease of money drawn 
by the man res to that place. It seems, therefore, to the interest of all 


our farmers and owners of land to encourage home manufactures in prefer- 
ence to foreign ones imported from different.countries. 


Quoting again from that great speech of Senator Jones, which 
every intelligent American citizen should read and study: 


According as we increase the numbers of our skilled workmen, we do not 
diminish the number of farmers. As we diminish the number of skilled 
workmen we increase the number of farmers. When the farmer's occupa- 
tion is invaded he has no recourse. Not being a skilled mechanic he can not 
in turn invade some other occupation. All mee ics can become farmers 
without preparatory training; no farmer can become a mechanic without 
such training. When we the utmost diversity and multiplica- 
tion of industries, therefore, we shall have comparatively fewer farmersand 
a relatively greater number engaged in skilled industries. 

The trend of population from saon A industrial 1 ha vo 
a tendency to make manufactured arti relatively pèr and farm prod- 
ucts relatively dearer. è farmer, therefore, has everything to gain bya 
policy which induces the people of this country to do all their own work. 

Instead of precipitating numbers into farming by lowering the 
tariff and reducing the numbers employed in the workshops, if we can suc- 
ceed by a high tariff in widening our industrial development and rendering 
it unnecessary for our skilled workmen to have recourse to the land, our 
natural increase of population will in a few years enable our factories to con- 
sume all the products of our farms. 

+ * * * „ * * 

Had the protective been N a quarter of a century sooner than 
it was the entire country would now be dotted with manufacturing centers, 
not merely cities separated by long distances, but veer towns and villages a 
few miles apart, in which the farmers of the neighborhood would find ready 
and remunerative markets. In other wo ina properly ore cp system 
of industries the farms would feed the factories and the factories would con- 


may hear. 
* * 2 Ld * * * 
and development of whatever talent he may have the 
seek instruction in his own country. 8 son a 
wyer, physician, or artist, the farmer 
son can not spend years in the study of an occupation in foreign countries, 
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and it is better that he should not. He who takes high talent into the ma- 
chine shop contributes more to the elevation and advancement of humanity 
than the prize scholar of the university. 

A pons of varied industries is thereřoreatoncean heirloom to the farmer’s 
chil: and his birthright. When he steps out of the old homestead—as in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred step out he must—he should find established 
in his own country—and the nearer to his home the better—such diversity of 
industries as to enable him to select for his life work that which best suits 
his taste and temperament. In following his chosen pursuit and rendering 
service to his employer he should receive such com tion as will enable 
him to live as an American should live. This he will not receive unless em- 
ployers need workmen and cuneate re shee labor as keenly as workmen 


compete with each other for emp en 
ursuits, the labor market is overstocked 


all workmen crowd intoa few 
and wages tend to a um. If the working population be Fr ete ta ee 
0 orin 


throughout a variety of ozcu Gna thors wilt Do BADOO 
any of them, and ee will bene much competitionamong employers to find 
workmen as among workmen to find 

Inasmuch as the farmers are the most numerous class of the community, 
their children will therefore benefit more by diversity and multiplication af 
industry than the children of any other class. 


TARIFF REVISION. 


In 1897, after an experience with a Democratic tariff—an expe- 
rience still vivid in the memory of even young men—the Repub- 
lican party was returned to power, the foremost champion of a 
cen tariff, William McKinley, having been elected Presi- 

ent. Shortly after his inauguration President McKinley called 
Congress together in extra session for the purpose of revising the 
tariff. The result was the Dingley law. Its operation has been 
such as to compel words of Were even from those who opposed 
its enactment. It has justified itself a hundred times over. 

Everything that was promised in its name has come to 8 
American industries that had been languishing have revived and 
are flourishing. New ventures have taken root and are prosper- 
ing. Work is plentiful and wages are good. Farmers, except 
those who haye been “buying more land,” have almost forgotten 
what a mortgage looks like. During its operation more of our 
people have been well fed, well h „and well clothed, more of 
our people have enjoyed the comforts, yea, the luxuries, of life, 
than was ever true at any other time even in this land. 

All this is admitted. And yet there are those who would en- 
danger all this for a theory; a theory, too, whose unwisdom has 
repeatedly been shown by experience here and elsewhere. 

Are tariff schedules sacred? No; but the welfare of our people 
should be sacred to those whose actions may greatly promote or 
greatly retard it. Should our tariff laws never be revised? Cer- 
tainly they should. When? Whenever it becomes evident that 
there is more to be gained than lost by the people of the United 
States through such revision. 

How shall we know when the time for revision has arrived? 
That question will certainly not be determined by vague talk 
about *‘ sory conditions“ since the enactment of the existing 
law. It will be necessary for those demanding tariff revision on 
such grounds to specify just how ‘ conditions have changed,“ and 
just what itis therefore wise to do. We shall certainly not allow 
ourselves to be beguiled by generalities.” 

Inasmuch as wages haveadvanced much more rapidly here than 
abroad, it may be that the next revision will need to be upward, 
not downward. Revision upward can always be undertaken 
safely. It has never yet had any but a good effect on business. 
Revision downward has never yet failed to have a bad effect, no 
matter by whom enacted. 

Nor should we be moved by the veiled threat that if we don’t 
revise the tariff—whether such action seem wise or unwise—the 
chance to revise it will be given to the Democrats. We will 
hardly allow ourselves to be cajoled into doing a foolish thing 
by the statement that if we don’t do it some one else will. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an abiding faith in the might of right 
and in the common sense of the common people. So far as I am 
concerned, I shall unhesitatingly choose the path of duty to my 
country and let results to myself take care of themselves. To 
such of my friends as may differ with me I can only say that I 
am not at liberty to sacrifice their interests to my ambitions. If 
the time should ever come when I fail to prefer their good even 
to their good will, greatly as I prize that good will, at that mo- 
ment I should cease to be worthy of being their representative. 

During the forty-three years since the 1 party first 
came into power that party has four times made a general revision 
of the tariff. Two of these revisions, thoss of 1861 and 1897, were 
revisions of Democratic schedules. Two of the revisions, those 
of 1883 and 1890, were revisions of Republican schedules. 

Of course it goes without saying that whenever the proper 
time comes for the revision of the present tariff act the revision 
should be made by the friends and not by the enemies of adequate 
protection to American industries. 

In this connection, however, it must not be forgotten, Mr. 
Chairman, that a dose of poison is just as fatal if administered 
by a friend as by a foe. For example, in 1883, under a demand 
for tariff revision, such a revision was made by the Republican 
pe. Under popular demand, or what was thought to be popu- 
r demand, the wool schedule was made too low. The fact that 


employment. 
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this act was passed by a Republican Congress and was signed by 
a Republican President did not save the sheep industry of the 
United States, for immediately thereafter that industry was re- 
duced by millions of head. The wool schedule of the act of 1883 
was a staggering blow to the sheep industry of this country, one 
from which it never recovered until the passage of the McKinley 
law, which gave adequate protection to wool. 

The Republican party is not committed to any particular sched- 
ule, but it is committed toa great principle governing the con- 
struction of all schedules. It is not dominated by stubbornness 
or by pride of opinion; but it does recognize its responsibility rel- 
ative to the well-being of the geome of the United States, and it 
has business sense enough to w the importance of stability of 
conditions as related to business pr y. 

The proper position for the Republican on this question 
was well expressed in the Republican national platform of 1896, 
which said: 

We are not pl to sched Th 
a practical wh peters 5 3 e . 8 mg 

ruling and uncompromising principle is the protection and development 
of Amon, DOr and industry. The country wants a right settlement, and 


THOMAS B. REED ON TARIFF REVISION. 

One of the greatest men whom it was ever my privilege to 
know personally was the late Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, for 
twenty years a Member of this House and its Speaker through 
three Congresses. He passed from earth in December, 1902, 
Almost on the day of his death—in the North American Review 
for December, 1902—appeared the last article that he ever wrote 
on public questions. 

It comes to us as the counsel of a man of superior intellect and 
absolute honesty; as the matured judgment of one who was thor- 
oughly informed on the fiscal history of this and other countries. 
It comes to us as the garnered wisdom of more than three-score 
oe It comes from one who had voluntarily retired from public 

ife at a time when he was occupying the exalted position of 
Speaker of this House, a position in our country aptly described 
by himself as having but one superior and no peer,” a tion 
to which he knew he would be unanimously reelected. It comes 
as the sage advice of one who had no other purpose to serve than 
to contribute to the well-being of his country. 

Testeem itan honor sapene that entire article to these remarks. 
I do so with the consent of the publishers of the North American 
Review, who own the copyright to it. To be entirely candid 
about the matter, I do this in order that, being thus made frank- 
able, it may be circulated in all parts of the United States during 
the coming campaign. I do this as a high service to the American 

ple. To have read that article carefully and thus studied out 
its full significance is to have received a college education on the 
questions of the day. 

In that article Mr. Reed discussed with the spirit of a philoso- 
pher and the sagacity of a statesman this question of tariff revi- 
sion. Here are some of the things that he said: 

What would yousay wasthe ideal industrial condition of a nation? Every- 
body at work. Just now we have everybody at work. And yet wethink we 
want N else. If we keep on e u shall get it, With all the 
world, eto gland. nding her own colonies, of our opinion, with suc- 
cess embroidered on all our banners, we are invited 
and give place to a beaten 

Why? Sim 
of the race. 

iled by generalities. Here is one line of gen 
gim the end of wisdom? If not, then itcan be improved. A tariff 
ed, we think, w would be 
brated bill and retain its virtues.” Where would you enact such a bill? 
Why, in your own mind, of course. Unfortunately, a bil enacted in the mind 
has no extraterritorial force, A bill enacted by Congress, like the progress 
of the world, is the result of a fierce conflict of opposing human interests, and 
must beso. When men talk carelessly of tariff revision ion they Hanae t 
never yet established and one that never can be. They dream of a ta 
which exactly suits them individually, while a real tariff bill is one 
measurably satisfies the country as a whole. 

* * s $ s * + 

We have à tariff carefully drawn, which has served us well. That tariff 
is only five years old. It has brought us away up on the hillside of success, 
It has no co: t corporations, except what it has with small 

attack by repealing the Dingley Act san 


to surrender our views 


on 
corporations and individuals. No 
hurt one without hurting all. Any disturbance of that kind woul 
trade in ways with which we are all too familiar. 

A tarif bill at any time is not and can not be the creature of one mind. It 
means the result of a contest by all interests and all minds. Hence, when- 
over any man thinks of a tariff he would make, he always thinks of a tariff 
bill which will never be enacted, 

There was once a President of the United States of great power and in- 
fluence. For four years he had no Congress behind him, and he dreamed of 
such a tariff-reform law as would suit him. By and by he had a Congress of 
his own y, and he started in to make such a law as would please both 

As and men. There are those who remember the looksof the Mem- 

sof the House when th elded to the Senate, and the averted looks of 
the President as he let the pe 8 and friendless. To those 
men it became apparent, as it should to the whole world, that the tariff 
enacted is always different from the act in your mind, 
+ * $ * * * 


* 
What we had better do is to remember where we are and what our dan- 
are. E by helter-skelter. 
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be uncertainties in the future he will not dare toact. What can yon imagine 


to 
that wonld dampen a business man’s ardor more than to be called on to 
guess what a new tariff bill would be! The prophetic instinct in the human 
creature is there beyond its limit. 

We ought to let the tariff alone; we ought to defend it against all comers for 
the good of the nation. e are doing more than well and need not hunt for 
disaster. That will come in due time. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON TARIFF REVISION, 


In his Life of Benton, page 224, President Roosevelt says: 

Now, whether a protective tariff is right or wrong may be open to ques- 
tion; but if it exists at all, it should work as simply and with as much cer- 
mi agen exactitude as possible; if its interpretation varies, or if it is con- 
tinually meddled with by Congress, great damage ensues. Itis in reality of 
far less importance that a law should be ideally right than that it should be 
certain and steady in its workings. Even supposing that a high tariff is all 


wrong, it would work infinitely better for the country than would a series of 


between high and low duties. 


In a speech at Providence, R. I., on August 23, 1902, President 
Roosevelt, said: 

ie ec got evel ne rg dhol co fea ol upon us ina time 
of such material well-being, both collectively as a nation and individually as 
citizens, to show, each on own account, t we possess the qualities of 
prudence, self-knowledge, and self-restraint. In our Government we need 
above all things stability, fixity of economic policy. 


At Minneapolis, Minn., on April 4, 1903, President Roosevelt 
delivered an address which exhibited a statesmanilike grasp of this 
great question and a judicial temper in considering it. From this 
noteworthy speech I submit here some extracts that are pertinent 
to the matter now under consideration, and print the entire speech 
as part of the appendix to these remarks, 


The present phenomenal ity has been under a tariff which was 
made in accordance with certain fixed and definite principles, the most im- 
rtant of which isan avowed determination to protect the interests of the 
2 ucer, business man, wage-worker, and farmer alike. The 
meral policy, to which, without regard to in detail, I believe 
is country is irrevocably et mara aa fundamentally based u; ample 
ros of the difference between the cost of production—that is, the cost 


American industries, to forei 
labor over our own labor. T 


liti 

a at shi B loa, a ation ib ors oaia nat fong stana e ruinen 
icy of readjusting i iness to radical ci in the tarif a inter- 

. 4 3 as now, owing to the immense extent and variety of 

bro * tariff schedules carry rates of duty on thousands of different 
o 


* ~ Ld * * * * + 

If a tariff law has on the whole worked well, and if business has prospered 
under it and is prospering, it may be better to endure some inconveniences 
and ualities for a time than, by changes, torisk causing disturb- 
ance a rhaps paralysis in the industries business of the country. 
The fact that the change ix a given rate of duty may be thought desirable does 
not settle the question whether it is advisable to the change immediately. 
Every tariff with duties on thousands of articles arranged in hun 
of phs and in many schedules. 

1. ese 5 affect 9 = interests 5 are 1 5 a 
n or our we , then, of course, Congress must consider the 
ä the law as a whole or chan any given rates of duty. 

But we must remember that whenever even a e schedule is considered 

some interests will appear to demand a change in almost every schedule in 

the law, and when it comes to upsetting the schedules gen: y the effect 
upon the business interests of the country would be ruinous. 
+ s * * 0 + * 

To sum up, then, we must as a ple approach a matter of such prime 
economic 8 as the tariff From the standpoint of our business Set rg 
pb can 5 pF isee 9 fail to 5 fact that as 

e needs country change it ma: n. o meet these new needs 

laws. Sein less can we afford to 


0 
the need for them outweighs the disadvantages which may result. * * * We 
nd in the very fore- 


have pr marvelous 
e giant international competition of the day. We can not afford 
freak or folly to forfeit the position to which we have thus triumph- 


WHY DEMOCRATIC PROMISES CAN NOT BE TRUSTED. 


As I said at the beginning of these remarks, while this question 
of the tariff is primarily a question of business it is in this coun- 
try also a question of politics. Let us hope thatit will not 8259 70 
beso. But it certainly is so now. It is proper, therefore, that the 
pobaile political aspect of the question in the coming campaign 

clearly yet kindly stated. 

The Democratic party to-day owes whatever hopes it may en- 
tertain of success in the coming campaign to the existence of what 
is known as the solid South. It is important that we get, if 
possible, a just conception of the significance of that fact. 

In the first place, it will not be denied anywhere that—regardless 
of who the Democratic nominee may be or what may be the plat- 
form on which he stands—the Democratic party knows in advance 
that it can with absolute certainty count on the electoral votes of 
the States of the South. Hence ina convention it is not necessary 


23232 8 


to seriously consider the wishes of the South, either as to a can- 
didate or as to a platform, so long as the candidate is personally 
reputable and decent. 

he problem of the Democratic managers will be to get the re- 
maining electoral votes necessary to an election. These must be 
secured in the North. A large city offers the best field for certain 
northern Democratic methods, so the Democratic managers pick 
out New York State, with its great metropolitan city, and Illinois, 
with its Chicago, as the best fighting ground. en it will be 
necessary to carry, in addition, one or two States of the size of In- 
diana, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

In general, then, the problem before the Democratic campaign 
managers is how to carry those Northern States. 

New York City can be made to supply a genous majority: but 
in these days of publicity“ there is a limit to such possibil- 
ities. The Republicans must be kept from coming down to the 
Harlem” with an overwhelming majority, so a candidate must be 
selected and a platform must be framed that will appeal to the peo- 
ple up State.” A candidate from New York State itself can 
naturally be relied on to appeal to State pride, and hence a New 
York man would, per se, have strong claims on the nomination 
for President. For similar reasons an Illinois man would have 
strong claims to consideration for the Vice-Presidency. 

But the platform must be such as to help in carrying those two 
States and also the remaining States required. It must beframed 
with special reference to carrying the Northern States required. 
Those Northern States have business interests whose owners must, 
by the platform, be soothed into a feeling of security. Above all 
things, then, the platform must have the ap ce of conserv- 
atism. Inasmuch as the issue this year will be the tariff, the 
Democratic platform will, for several reasons, probably not be as 
frank and outspoken as it was in 1892. It will probably contain 
some “‘ glittering generality ” about tariff revision along con- 
servative lines. 

But whatever the platform promises may be, Mr. Chairman, 
the thing to remember is that Democratic platform ises are 
absolutely unreliable. I say this in all kindness, with the full 
recognition of the fact that there are untold thousands of indi- 
vidual Democrats who are men of the highest integrity. 

But there is a very plain and eer Genya reason why 
Democratic platform promises can not be relied on. 

It all hinges on the existence of that solid South.“ At elec- 


f | tion the solid South ” can be absolutely depended upon to give 


every one of its electoral votes to the Democratic nominee, so that 
in the convention, which frames ths platform, the wishes of the 
solid South can be safely treated with indifference. But when it 
comes to passing a tariff act in Congress, after the election, the 
South will largely control the situation, because the South will 
furnish the bulk of the votes necessary to pass the bill. In other 
words, the platform must be made to please certain States in the 
North, but the bill must be made to please the States of the South, 
who entertain different opinions. The promises will be dictated 
by the Northern States, the performances by the Southern States. 
Hence Democratic performances can not reasonably be expected 
to square with Democratic promises. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the South have some rere admir- 
able characteristics, but not eyen are themselves would claim 
that in business sagacity they rank with the people of the North. 
As a people they are given to ideals, some of which are 9 5 and 
worthy of all praise, but the people of the South are emphatically 
not equal to the people of the North in the solution of great prac- 
tical questions of business. So that, whatever may be the plat- 
form promises, the law enacted by a party dominated by the people 
of the South can not reasonably be expected to be economically 
wise or practically sensible. 

But there is one thing that can be depended upon—each Senator 
and Representative from the South, regardless of his views about 
the abstract beauties of free trade, will take mighty good care to 
see that the things in which his people are interested shall have 
full and adequate protection. 

Mr. Chairman, they are free traders ” as to everyone's products 
except their own. 

This was illustrated in both of the bills framed under Demo- 
cratic auspices in the last forty years—the Mills bill of 1888 and 
the Wilson-Gorman law of 1894. For example, in the Mills bill, 
which passed the Democratic House, but was defeated in the Re- 
publican Senate, a high rate of duty was placed on rice, a south- 
ern product, and an entirely inadequate rate on barley, a northern 
Dolda, The Mills bill put a high rate of duty on the cane oo 
of the South, but put on the free list the peas, beans, vegetables, 
tomatoes, milk, meats, and poultry of the North. The central 
feature of the Mills bill was the removal of all duty on wool, one 
of the chief products of Northern farms, 

And the same general policy prevailed in the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Chairman, a Democratic tariff bill is always sectional— 
never national—in its spirit. 


— 
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CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Chairman, it is coming to be felt among thoughtful people 
that the besetting sin of men in public life is cowardice. 

From long acquaintance with men in both Houses of Congress 
I know that, practically without exception, they are anxious to 
do the right thing. But sometimes it seems hard to realize that 
temporary applause is less to be desired than final approval; that 
the first impulse is usually less to be depended on than the sober 
second thought. It is not easy to understand and feel that it is 
practically as blameworthy in one intrusted with grave public 
responsibilities to be wanting in courage as to be lacking in con- 
science. 

On the other hand, what would any man who has ever had the 
experience take in exchange for that exaltation of spirit that one 
has while engaged in a straightforward, vigorous, honorably con- 
tested, but unfaltering fight for principles which he knows in his 
heart ought to prevail, and which he has highly resolved shall 
not be permitted to fall short of full fruition? 

Mr. Chairman, when public men hesitate it is sometimes because 
they have not yet fully worked out in their own mind where the 
path of duty lies. But, sir, more frequently it is because, knowing 
the truth, they fear that the people will not understand ” the 
matter, and that those who do understand will neglect to uphold 
those who are earnestly trying to do their duty. 

As a matter of fact, sir, our best citizens,“ as they think of 
themselves, are often very greatly to blame for their unpatriotic 
failure to participate actively in public affairs. The good people 
of this country are overwhelmingly in the majority and can have 
a way in proportion to their resolution, attively expressed, to 

ve it. 

But, sir, we who are in public life can not have that support by 
begging for it. The surest way to get it is to deserve it. 

Mr. 8 the tariff should be taken out of politics. As I 
have shown, it never was seriously in politics until 1832. Our 
country should be freed entirely from the menace of the frequent 
recurrence of this question. 

How can it be taken out of politics? Not by the appointment 
of a nonpartisan commission. Congress will never waive its au- 
thority over the matter. 

The way to get the tariff out of politics is su by the way 
in which the battle of thestand was settled. For many years 
it was a menace to the stability of our finances. It was not set- 
tled by those who believe in playing politics” with matters of 
grave public concern. 

It was settled primarily by a few men who had the patience to 
study out the truth, the intelligence to state it. and the courage to 
fight forit. Thus and thus only can the tariff question be settled. 
It will never be settled until it is settled right. What that right 
is I have tried to indicate. 

In the rosy month of June, in the city of Chicago, will assemble 
the grand council of the Republican party. In national conven- 
tion assembled the party will nominate our candidate for the 
Presidency and our candidate for the Vice-Presidency and enun- 
ciate the policy to which all good Republicans are expected to 
subscribe. 

It is already known who will be our nominee for the office of 
Chief Executive of the nation. And how has he won his way to 
the exalted position which he occupies? Simply by doing at all 
times. without fesr, what he believed to be right. The people 
know that he is human, and that he is therefore liable to err occa- 
sionally; but they also feel in their hearts that he will never be 
wrong if he knows it. The thing that is uppermost in their mind 
about him is that he has the courage of his convictions! 

Surely the national Republican conyention will see to it that 
the platform fits the candidate; that it tells the truth without 
evasion. On the ount issue the path of duty is plain. The 
convention should speak the truth, in language so clear and un- 
equivocal that no one need misunderstand. The convention 
should have full faith in the intelligence and the integrity of the 
American people. It should remember that Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


APPENDIX A. 
Address of President Roosevelt at Minneapolis, Minn., April 4, 1903. 
THE TARIFF. 

My FELLOW-CITIZENS: At the special session of the Senate held in March 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty was ratified. When this treaty into effect 
it will confer substantial economic benefits alike upon Cuba, use of the 
widening of her market in the United States,and upon the United States, 
becanse of the equal widening and the progressive control it will give to our 

le in the Cuban market. 
is treaty is beneficial to both parties and justifies itself on_several 
grounds. In the first place, we offer to Cuba her natural market. We can 
confer upon her a benefit which no other nation can confer; and for the very 
reason that we have started her as an independent republic and that we are 
rich, 8 and powerful, it behooves us to stretch out a helping hand 
to our feeble younger sister. In the next place it widens the market for our 


products, both the products of the farm and certain of our manufactures; 
and it is therefore 2 the interests of our farmers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and workers. 

Finally, the treaty was not 1 c 
all other 5 the enlightened consideration of our foreign 
policy. More and more in y 
tion in the waters and along the coasts in the region south of us; — pasi- 
tion of control over the republics of the south, but of control of the tary 
situation, so as to axoid any possible complications in the future. Under the 
Platt amendment Cuba agreed to give us certain naval stations on her coast. 

The Navy Department decided that we needed buttwo, and we have spec- 
ified where these two are to be. President Palma has concluded an agree- 
ment giving them to us—an agreement which the Cuban legislative body will 
doubtless soon ratify. In other wo the Republic of Cuba has assumed a 
special relation to our international politicalsystem, under which she gives us 
out of defense, and we are morally bound to extend to her in a degree 
the benefit of our own economic . Fromevery standpoint of wise and 
ee home and fu: po! the -ratification of the Cuban treat 

ed a step of substan’ rogress in the growth of our nation toward 
greatness at home and abroad. 

a eag Ey nEss eee eR u products of the Phil- 
ippines. We gave thema reduction of 25 per cent, and would have given 

em a reduction of 25 per cent more had it not been for the OE, a 
the hurried closing days of the last session, of certain tlemen who, by the 
rly 3 for the 

of the 


duction of duties which would benefit Cuba and the Philippines, as well as 
ourselves, was antagonized chiefly by those who in theory have been fond of 
ee eee the advanced guardians of the oppressed nationali- 
ties in the islands affected and the ardent advocates of the reduction of duties 
2 but who instantly took violent ground against the practical steps 


history, but in the hist f other — — 
own bu of any nation. 
a firm Dakia boos 1 ter 


industrial contests of the present day just as in the t mili contests 
of the past, and because he is now able to use and velop his qualities to 
best advantage under our well i econom: stem. 


show their mastery in the — — pushing life of the age. will 
be fluctuations from time to time in our prosperity, but it will continue to 
grow just so long as we keep up this high a of individual citizenship 
and permit it to work out its own salvation proper economic legisla- 


tion. 

The present phenomenal has been won under a tariff which 
was made in 1 e and definite ‘iples, the most 
important of which is an avowed determination to ae the interests of 


alike. The 

in detail, I believe 
bly committed, is fundamen’ based u ample 

tion of the difference between thecost of EOR abit ba. tives 


no event afford advan! 
American industries, to foreign capital over American capital, to foreign 
labor over our own labor. 

This country has and thiscountry needs better-paid, better-educated, bet- 
ter-fed, and better-clothed workingmen, of a higher than are to be 
found in any foreign 3 It has and it needs = 

0 


country. The business men, the merchants and manufacturers, and the 
8 of the rtation interests show the same ZRA when 

‘ew years 
have shown how skillfully the ers of American industry use in deuis 
tional business competition the hty industrial weapons 


Is, y when, as now, owing to the immense extent and 
variety of one ph a the tariff schedules carry rates of duty on thousands 


8 8 ane violent changes in sucha = touching so vitally he in- 
rests of all o embracing agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, would 5 in any event, and they would be fatal to our 


change, as with us must of necessi 
8 wer we should be able from time to time to adapt our economic 
y ec 


graphs or ul 
manded by the interests of the nation as a whole. 

In making any readjustment there are certain important considerations 
ya = not be disregarded. Ifa tariff law nas on the ä well. 
an 
VV F 

en nce n the in 
and business of the country. The fact that The change inn givens tate of 
dat may 3 desirable does not settle the 8 whether it is ad- 


These duties affect a vast number of interests which are often conflicting. 
If necessary for our welfare, then of course Congress must consider the ques- 


tion of cha: the law as a whole or any given rates of duty, but 
we must remember that whenever eren a ule is considered some 
ee soe 5 in almost ev: 9 

w; and when it comes to upsetting ee upon 
tha businase interests of the enon would be 


One point we must steadily keep inmind. The question of tariff revision, 


in our own market to foreign industries over 
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speaking. broadly, stands wholly apart from the question of dealing with the 
3 len can fa solving 
e so-call 
wholly unaffected by the tariff. Practically all theo I 
portance have, asa matter of fact, numbers of smaller American competitors; 
and, of course, a change in the tariff which would work injury to the large cor- 
tion would work not merely miary bat destruction to itsemaller competi- 
sein and equally, of course, such a c would mean disaster to all the 
workers connected with either the tions. 


3 at the cost of labor. In the case of some of our greatest trusts 
a onana might confer apon them a positive benefit. 

i ly, it is evident that the 223 in the tariff will affect 
the ‘or weal or for woe simply as they affect the whole country. The 
tariff affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes all these 
interests, large or small, profitable: and its benefits can be taken from the 
large only under penalty of taking them from the small also. 

To sum up, then, we must as s poopie approach a matter of such prime 
economic importance as the tariff from the standpoint of our business needs. 
We can not afford to become fossilized or fail to the fact that as 
the needs of the country change it may be necessary to meet these new needs 


by. certain features of our tariff laws. 
Still less can we afford to fail to the further fact that these 


system and of kee changed the 
now become a settled policy in our national mar- 
yelously at home. Asa nation we stand in the v. forefront in the giant 
international industrial competition of the day. o can not afford by any 
15 of folly to forfeit the position to which we have thus triumphantly 
attained. 


APPENDIX B. 


EOME ADVANTAGES OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFE—WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
THE TARIFF? 


[By Thomas B. Reed, formerly Speaker of the House of Representatives.] 


great dan, 

out discussion. B y no means got rid of the ques 
now u us the duty of discussing them with such care as will tend 
cide them correctly. We have had a season of prosperity which has no 
parallel, even in our own remarkable history. There has been a movement of 
concentration; and business has on on so great a scale that we 
are ourselves frightened by the tremendous shadow we cast, Weare not 
only exhibiting remarkable 8 but we are do it in such fashion 
a5 70 influence the Old World. In that surprising which Mr. Car- 
negie has just delivered at St. Andrews we can see depicted what the infiu- 
ence of forty nations united in one will be, and that it will force the countries 
of Europe. after due years and eas centuries, to such a union as will 
banish armies and wars. We may well hope for this, for the story of the 
world’s march from feudalism and distraction to nationality and internal 
peace amply 1 15 his prophecies to those who can see that God works un- 
ceasingly and has all eternity under His command. . 

But our problem in this nation is of to- day, and if we do our duty of to-da 
the nation will find those who can take our p to-morrow. All that 
now ha is in accord with the nature of things. Displacin 
with the new is never without its complications and minor evils, w 
rect themselves in due time. All good progress, even that which is undoubted, 
has its temporary sorrows. One example, which takes innumerable forms, 
of this tempo: sorrow which may be employed to illustrate the idea, is 
the invention and use of Inbor-caving machinery. U such invention and 
use d the whole material of the world. Nothing else could 
ee us the abundance which terizes our age. Yet, when any new 

bor-saving invention comes into use the first . does is to deserve its 
name by l ng the number of men who can work. Labor saved is, tem- 

rarily, labor lost. Men are discharged; the machine does what they used 

70 da. you wonder, then, that men should resent this intrusion u 
sustenance and ore nh Some are too old to learn new trades, and for them 
there is no consolation. Yet,in the long run, new occasions up which 
ischarged labor, and the world has all it used to have and much 

Conservatism, or the unwillingness to welcome new things, has its uses. 
Most new things are not good and die an early death; but those which push 
themselves forward and by slow degrees force ee the atten- 
tion of mankind are the unconscious productions ot human om, and must 
have honest consideration, and must not be made the subject of unreasoning 
prejudice. such a movement no one hasa right to look askance. 
Above all, no one has a right to presume sucha movement wrong. It may be 
wrong; but when business men all over a great nation pursue the same course 
the presumption ought to be that they are right. Nevertheless, the first 
idea is to make them stop. 

The history of corporations can be put into a few words. Men af sense are 
unwilling to risk their all in one en or business. If they can limit 
their risks, and if by union with others whose risks can be in like manner 
limited they can make a stro company, much idle money can be u j 
and both capital and labor employed. this basis and the of easier 
management corporations were formed and haye gradually grown in full 
proportion to the wth of the world. In our day this growth has taken 
a new form. That form has been forced upon business men by competition 
with one another. If a number of concerns ted to save expense and the 
duplication of 88 others had to do likewise. These unions of capi- 
tal have been fo 5 7 the capitalist. This element of force we must all 
bear in mind if we wish to understand this question. 

Perhaps you think that men were glad to into these unions and went 
cheerfully into combinations. Such was not the fact. Men hated to give up 
their independence. They and their fathers had built up their business. 
They were proud of their success, and meant to leave their establishments 
to their children. In the new combination only one could be the head. The 
others must go ont or take rearseats. Thencame the task of valuing, which 
encountered the natural unwillingness to have a do better than we do, 


came . The rising tide of prosperity nec? ahaa because it raised not 
posan but values, and men were reconciled ting more than they 

for, got no more than be tothem. It would be 
na’ here to say, Why not let competition go on? 


What we want is the results of competition—low prices—so that we can 


more violent and provesty ceased to make 
e doctrine of competition. most 

human, it is not an unmixed good. 
petition is an evil. world can not afford to have a trade which does not 
pay a fair profit. Hence when a trade ceases to offer a feir profit there has 
to be a remedy, and the remedy chosen here was in reality nota new one, 
It is impressive upon us at this time on account of its size. a small way it 
has gone on ever since business became business. 

But are we to be ex to the mercy of those people who pile up millions, 
and have we no remedy by law or constitutional amendment? Yes, we have 
evel ranee on the stump and in the ne But the experience of 
mankind is universal, that vidence has not left us to the stump orator or 
the newspapers, or even to the statesman. Somehow—after much blunder- 
ing, perhaps, but somchow—every new movement has in itself the element 
of protection of the race. For instance, we are all afraid of monopolies; we 
fear that 3 some new scheme will squeeze us permanently, and 
yet that has never 1 6 But, you will say, what can proven’ these great 
aggregations of capital from charging what Sei like? The answer is, that 
what prevents them from charging an unfair price is the well-founded fear 
that they will thereby risk and lose the vast sums already aed up. In other 
words, same state of the world, the same eral wealth which enabled 
one big pile of capital to get together will enablea larger pile to get together 
and, by means of more ern machinery, todestroy the attempted monopoly. 

When one set of capitalists of great renown a year or two ago attempted 
to take control of ic business, the owen cg Sea not so vast as to pre- 
vent men whose names were up to that time but little known from meeting 
them and making of least a drawn battle. The fact is that ever 
man now knows that the SRT monopol anybody can get, except the bea 
rary one of patents, to whic! jects. is by ig some article 

— 


business 
noone o 


cheaper and selling it eee than any other maker. such a mo- 
u is Phere ax to bestamped out I leave to the wise declamation of 
e of the . 
It would be a — pias if somebody who believes in the efficacy of legis- 


lation would sit down and draw his statute and put into words his constitu- 

tional amendment, and see where he would arrive. “Error,” says the wise 

Latin, “lurks in 8 To talk of im Ua prape by means of 

something. if 1 o not specify the something to be done or the way to do 
a e of time, 

After all the which has been used about the great corporatio 
hp rten ier pA the lack of specification, Almost everybody on 
nounces that what we need is publicity.“ Even this is vague. Do you ex- 
s? If you do not, then 


pect the public to be intrusted with the cost sheet: 
what blicity amount to? If you mean 2 — publicity“ such a 
enable the outsider to buy wisely, or the stockholder to sell 
at the true value, I fear we may be going 1 the province of free gov- 
ernment, which certainly thus far has left the task of keeping his fingersout 
of the fire to the citizen whose they were. 
But can not we stop this stock-watering? Must we not doit? Well, the 
value of stock is very much a matter of opinion. It will be noticed that the 
stock of one of our greatest companies can be bought for less than H0. The 
par value is one hundred. In the judgment of the world there is 60 per cent 
water, and in the market the water is squeezed out. Could a ture do 
it more effectually? As that same stock sold at fifty-five, there was a time 
when there was only 45 per cent of water. Isit p: in the new consti- 
tutional amendment to how often the test for water is to be * 
Are the stockholders to be assessed sey, for the variations of each or 
are the directors to be indicted daily? § ae officers of the Government deter- 
i open mar 


sideration. 
know what to do, don't do it. If the proposition is tepress an oak k into 
Gevacoen. th lind battes he carotully COMANN. 8 
trea something Sent in bs 
or 


heir rea- 


they are great and stro: wealthy. Of en, their tness and 
crcngth SNA wealth are tundazoontal tate beyond ARDATA- No cari TAW 
of course, can be made which does no apply to all. Hence, if the tariff ia so 


reformed that the big, strong, a y corporations go to destruction, how 
are small ones to be sa lly, to the calm and judicious mind this seems 
like free trade for its own sweet sake. 


Protection in some lands 
ican bo tuat ia this country, and at this time, passes all understanding. In 


2 5 Ags tri hasal been followed b: 
alternate an en um wa: ollow: ros- 
2 As 


which 
was never seen, even in this country. a combination of circum- 
stances we found other countries ready to take our surplus, and, owing to 
the fact that we had not fairly started our demands on our own workshops, 
we had a surplus to send abroad. 

This large export trade was misunderstood. It only indicated that, with 
strong prices abroad, with England paralyzed by a strike, and with our own 
demand only just awakening, we c uld send many things abroad. It did not 
mean that we could always dothis, It meant that the primacy was in sight, 
but not yet gained. When our own demand reached its proper increase we 
found we could not supply it On the contrary, we used bs Be ouy what 
we ©, but in the of iron and steel alone we bavo imported in the 
last year a million tons, Unfortunately, our exports came at a time when 
we were expanding, and everybody's mind was filled with the idea that we 
could sappi the world. The free seized upon this state of the public 
mind eclared that we needed protection no longer and that the tariff 
must be abandoned. This idea that protection is in the nature of medicine, to 
be re as soon as possible, is an idea we had better examine. What i tt 
o7 The medicine notion comes from the early arguments for the 
ection ne infant industries to be fostered and cherished. 


——— i vil hebo 
shown that pro y system. A privilege might be 
robbery. A Sn a must jus results. The le — 2 un- 
derlies prot F 8 e mar- 
kets of America. Jt means that the work of this nation shalt be done by the 
people of this nation, All wealth comes from the marrying of labor to the 
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material. Ina oriy ikem aen Dee sharo 
tan be no lack of materiala. 8 enables our people to do gur 
own work is the system which can anaes given, the best results. The 


give, 
enemy have all al sneered at the idea that taxes can make us rich. But 
this is aimply to ved e by words. Would it be any less absurd to say that 
taxes gave us currency? And yet they did. We tax State currency. 
jl aS i by 5 tax; en ee ee 8 ney 
AX as à Wa: accom a as means to an en 
8 1 * s to create a barrier behind which 


If we 25 
ith all — exce F pogana including her 


of the race. being also of limited 5 are 7 5 iven to oe be- 
by ge ve; being Here is one lino of generalities. ey the Dingley tar- 
bill the snd of wisdom? If not, then it can bei bill cow 


be framed, we think, which would be free from all ee ammeter that cele- 
brated billandretain itsvirtues.” Where would youenactsucha bill? Why, 
in your own mind, of 8 e e 85 enacted in the mind has 
no extraterritorial force iH enacted b Congress like the of 
the world, is the result of a ieee conflict o A revisor human in and 
must beso. When men talk carelessly of tari on 5 talk of a tariff 
never yet established and one that never can be dream of a tariff 
which cir suits them . while a real bill is one which 


measurably satisfies the 8 as q whole, 
But can we not shea be 1 5 in tual session, a body of men nonparti- 


san, judicious, wise. o Yes, in ee . You Vee have 
anything in your mind. and it is very 
to wander round Just think yas a 3 


mn 

free trader 5 on a tarif posse poures, he he would be above rd preju- 
dice—except his own, Isaw one tariff commission sit in 1582, and its report 
was not e aia law; but all its mistakes were, and the result was satis- 


factory to no 
What y we 1 5 5 ne do is to remember where we are and what our dan 
Enterprises of business are aes entered upon by? yore dinates 
“are the result of calculation. One of the first inquiries of the promoter 
83 5 present conditions are to remainf If there are to 
ties in the future he will not dare toact. What can you imagine 


The prophetic 


creature is 
We ought to let the 7 ae we ought to defend it against all comers for 
the good erl raised ey he nation. Weare doing more than well and need not hunt for 


wil. come in due time. 
to do. ones radan = 
e A DROK SES 


human 


8 people will never have it. The the wor 
over has been that any treaty thus far Soviet tee been one-si 

country losing has put an to it. We tried it 

trade increased 13 per cent and theirs increased 1 per cent. 
That treaty no longer exists. We had one with the Sa wick Ad and 
on the average we gave them $0000) remitted sugar duties a ear sold 
3 3 In oth eee, 8 
and a besides. This is what the friends of free trade 


33 rh ube — — we were so appre hensive that the island 5 
be if we did not give in charity what had 8 in justice. 
I repeat, isa system, and is justifia a nornos Sae GE geya 


nation the . 5 it. E will examine 
in you will find that in near? national rev- 
enue is sacrificed for the benefit of individ 5 cost us one 


eage 
Republicans must be blind indeed if they surrender any 
jot or tittle of protection of the beet industry in order to ye re ge upon 
cit zens who triate themselves, while we refuse it to farmers who till 
rice which 
the beet, a 


price of sugar in Cuba is the same low 
maae is caused by the substitution 
tter sugar producer than 


Ina word, ord, a great output of sugar lowers the ce. Supposea 
sent pricesdown. Would we make it e itap toour eee car 

ue g toour farmers who stay at 
home, why should we do so to those who go abroad to develop other lands? 
When we recall the way in which was made to believe that there 
was a great ru in behalf of Cuba and contrast it with the dis- 
closures since made, we are amazed. Cuba had promises. 3 they 
were made, what they were, and when. nobody could Air t re mes of 
towns just 8 e sent us messages, and immediate action 
were the only alternatives. The whole ee has gone ond no ruin has come. 
This was simply a flank attack on protec 8 
who had been its stanch champions. For the . to desert the beet- 
sugar interest is to desert the farmer in the one 5 und clear case 
where his industry is fostered. Under the tariff as it now is all the sugar 
needed for this country can be made by the people of this country. That is 
in accord with our system. Itisa part of our system, and should not be 
abandoned until the rest of it is abandoned. When we throw our markets 
open to the world in all things, then it will be time to do it for sugar. 

F character. 

We have a tariff carefully dra h has served us well. That tariff 
is only five years old. Tthas} s brought usaway upon the hillside of gorse It 
has no connection with corporations, except what it has with small 
corporations and indivi 8 oe attack by repealing the 2 Act can 
hurt one without hurting all. urbance of that kind disturb 
Lipo ways with which we are all too fam 

at any time is not and can not be the ee oe mind. It 


ales . 1 8 
ever man thinks of a tariff he would make, ways thinks tarif 
D whith will never be enacted. ni 


o the United States of great power and in- 
XXVII— 17 


behind him, and he dreamed of 


his 4 5 
There are those who remember the dismal looks of the Mem- 

of the Hi House when the ‘ded he the 33 and the axerted looks of 

the President as he let the aes eens: by. unsigned and friendless. To those 
men it became apparent, as it to the whole world, that the tarif 
enacted is alwayz diferent from the actin your mind, Is the Republican 
bree batt sehen, , knowing that once it is opened only hope is 


APPENDIX C. 
DEMOCRACY AND THE TRUSTS. 
By Hon, Lest M. SHAW. 

One of the most effective ers on pa questions in the 
United States to-day is Hon. Leslie M. Shaw. who was for cas 
years governor of the State of Iowa and who is now Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. Mr. Shaw has many of the 
mental attributes of Abraham Lincoln. He has the happy faculty 
of stating a large truth in such a way as to make it clear to the 
ave’ mind. Like Lincoln, he finds his illustrations in every- 
day life; and, also like Lincoln, he has a fine sense of humor. 
Abraham Lincoln was often referred toas “the great convincer.“ 
Leslio M. Shaw has good claim to a similar title. 

On Wednesday evening, March 23, 1904, *ecretary Shaw de- 
livered an anak before. the 3 ‘Men's s Republican Club of 
Providence, R. I. In view of relative to the 
so-called *‘ trusts” on the part o . brethren in the 
coming cam „ insert in the RanGED es part of the speech of 
Mr. Shaw. He said: 

No sooner was the result of the merger case announced than the opposi- 

and d inconsistent tactics to rob the Adminis- 


8 inn ted widely varying 
tion of the fruits of A victory. Some the institution of simi- 


every business and ucing enterprise and every 
consolida idan of ralrond interests ä peting systems or of con- 
uous lines, 

The most amusing effort to avoid a comparison of Republican and Demo- 

cratic Administrations, to the great advan’ of 155 7 ormer, appears in a 

recent interview by ex-President ety ars © does not claim to eer aa 
ommended any antitrust legislation d of his A 

that passed during either vot 


= 1 not claim any antitrust was 
tions. He does not claim credit for soy i 3 ever insti- 
tated to 1 5 any 2 or 1 during either o 1 Xa n 
ons. 5 upon the cours Ww EEI wae as done, an places 
responsibili 15 i. Constitution and upon the 
5 ee e eee 
Iam very glad that the ex-President has again commenced to take notice, 
notwithstan the McKelway letter. Eight years is a long time to remain 
in mourning. t now that he has voluntarily beg war the 


1 he can not complain if com made. 
. Cleveland was first inaugurated dent pen Sok bags i pier er 
In his last 


unt im eae 
of “ combinations fre- 


eee with this sage conclusion: 
1 cae ae hope for any consideration in the operation of 


a te the subject. The 

oa commision fo investigate th t their ir interesta were not 

fected. at least daring tho cam Mr. was 
e remedial legislation w 


5 the inanguration of President Harrison the commission 
8 referred made its reper sonay forth what evidently ap- 
the commission as a jiy re le condition: 
‘that thonumber of con of combinationsand 


these „ for tn 3 that: ret ones are constan farm gand 
their rela: so as to cover new branches 


Their words of encouragement which follow must be read in the 
the fact that two days latera Republican Congress, elected some mon 
fore, was to convene. Listen! 

Jour committee further report that owing to present differences of opin- 
ion between the members of your committes they limi limit this report to sub- 
a to the eration of su uent „Congresses the facts 

own ttee.” 


co! 
the testimony taken before the 
Both the President and the committee acknowledge the existence of harm- 
en trusts and combinations, but neither holds forth to the people bee ray of 
a at the hands of those who were about to fill their sea 

ublican Con was not long inactive. The very first bmn intro- 
dicea. in the Senate of the Fifty-first Congress was John Sherman's antitrust 
m Senate 2 Mo; 1. Itpassed both Houses and received the signature of 


a passage of of this act was followed by several suits for its enforcement, 


‘ht of 


and several decisions by the Supreme Court were secured, declarin: i con- 
stitutional and appiying it to various conditions. Then, on M: 
President Cleveland was again inaugurated, and in his inaugural jad te 
refers to trusts, saying: 

These aggregations and combinations sequent constitute conspiracies 
against the morosi ot Bo popie; onan ALA snips bret or 


„66 American sense of 
edand eee by Federal power, e Ser 
relieve our citizens from their interference and exactions.” 
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He suggests no modification of the Sherman Act, and recommends no 


in its 8 in harmony with the teachings of State 8 states- 
mana of which he always had been, and therefore alwa be, a dili- 
gent student, he ests that it is very doubtful whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment has any jurisdiction in the premises. 

That was in his inaugural address. He does not again refer to the sub- 
ject of trusts in sage or proclamation until December, 1896, after the 
election of William M ey, when he can throw the nemo eas. upon 

. In this, his last message, he ounces combinations of every de- 
in language as intemperate and i os oe was ever em- 
ployed by his party’s more recent candidate for the Presidency. He cote 

Their tendency is to crash out individual independence and to der 


and prevent the free use of human faculties and the full development of hu- 


man c. r. 
He then 
“The fact must 


be 

nese, es renders it 
nopolies can be adequately treated through Federal action unless they seek, 
directly and Lag! Sirsel fi to include in their objects Soha Real ping or inter- 
one between et or 7 petsbwes pg han tates and ae nat tomato ath 

so far as the record shows, utterance, official or otherwise, 
on the subject of until he explains, in his recent interview, the reason 
why nothing was done during either of his Administrations. the plat- 
form on which he was elected the second time promised much in the way of 
antitrust . nothing was done except to include in the tariff act of 
1594 a provision rendering “ null and void any combination, co y, trus 
agreement, or contract between two or more persons or co mgag 
in 3 F 9 articles from any foreign country into the United States in- 
teaa to e market price of any 


operate in restraint of trade or to increase th r 
d article or any manufacture into which imported articles have 


en 

Their sole legislation was combinations of importers with intent 
to sg up the of im goods. In no way, shape, or form did they 
seek to t a combination of American manufact producers, or 
transportation companies. It is needless to ay that no effort has been or 


ted 3 

And now I want to refer to the Tingunge of Mr. Cleveland's explanation 

Ses tae aad DAPET OE his AdE as set forth in his authorized inter- 
ew. He sa: 

“The Aia hai of the Government taking legal action against the so-called 
‘trusts’ was given much consideration during my last Administration, from 
1893 to 1897, I recall that I examined closely the law and received rts 
from Mr. 0 2 
have perches | do 
Court, which at that 

me Court, as pointed out in my message, ted our action against 
ts unless they were in interstate transportation. There was a 
distinct difference drawn between railroads and greit potone combina- 
tions. It could not be said that the auger trash oF the beef 
Standard Oil Company was directly e in intersta 
I think Mr. Cleveland has overloo 


ning them, as the o 
refrain from 


between themselves upon prices to be 

to im . pispe dood from makin; ts with 
o impose ‘orm es for „ an g agreemen 
transportation companies for rebates and other discrimination rates. 

Of course this action is 


bya re Pag rae Con- 

e tunder 
on of the present 
been appealed, it stands and ho! 
vi 85 15 the Stee, hee pot tak small 
ew. Intheclosin; ph he takes no 

was done during his Administration, and by so 

emphatic „What has been done by his successors. Without admit- 

ting the sufficiency of his explanation, it is quite gratifying to have so dis- 

tinguished a person anqualitiedly approve the institution, the prosecution, 

and the result of the merger case. ten to the explanation he gives for his 


own inacti 
to take any such action as this me 


re 


toexplain why nothi 
oing indorses, in the mos 


y: 

tt There was then no opportuni rger 
suit. The case did not present i If contracts existed among these busi- 
ness comLinations for the restraint of trade, they were kept secret and no 
evidence offered itself on which toact. At that time eee, of railroads 
had not been formed, so that there was no action of this sort to take.” 

How unfortunate it is for so many of us that opportunities never present 
themselyes in our times. Those who lived before us, and those who come 
after us. have great oppor Eas: Of all men we are most miserable. And 
80 Mr. Cleveland bewails his misfortune, in much the same tone, if not in the 
same language, that Ben King employs: 


“Jane Jones keeps talkin’ to me all the time, 
An’ says you must make it a rule 
To study your lessons ‘nd work hard 'nd learn, 
An’ never be absent from school. 


I dunno! 
O course what's a-k * me *way from the 
Is not never havin’ . shop.” bas 


“She said ‘at Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme, 
An’ told all the Spaniards nd Ttaffans, too, 
An’ all of ‘em said ‘twas a dream. 
But 8 jest listened to him, 


Maria ‘nd 
So Anik up the rest of the earth!’ 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was sol 
Mebbe he did— 
0 nt mar d. but th ust all 
* course ma; en you m ow, 
They ain't no land Boy ro jest now!” f 


APPENDIX D. 
ROOSEVELT AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 
[By Hon. Exinv Roor.] 


President Roosevelt is a man who acts in the open. Having no 

8 to serve except the good of the public, he has nothing to 
ide. He is positive in his convictions and persistent in carrying 

them into execution. To use his own phrase, he lives thestren# 
nous life.“ Like most positive men, he has warm friends and 
bitter enemies. He will undoubtedly be the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. His personality and his record will con- 
stitute an important element in the campaign. We Republicans 
feel that we can well afford to accept the issue. 

President Roosevelt and his Administration will be the theme of 
enthusiastic eulogy by ublicans and of bitter attack by Demo- 
crats. It will be worth while in this connection for the American 
people to read with care the estimate of President Roosevelt on 
the part of an able and honest man who thoroughly knows the 
President, both as a man and as an Executive. 

On his return to New York, after resigning from the Secretary- 
ship of War, Hon. Elihu Root was the guest of honor at a banquet 
given by the members of the Union League Club, of New York, 
on February 3, 1904. In b to his welcome home it was 
natural that Mr. Root should refer to the life and the duties from 
which he had just retired. In a delightfully frank and informal 
way he pore to his old neighbors and friends who were assembled 
around that banquet board an account of his experiences as Sec- 
retary of War, which necessarily included glimpses of the Admin- 
istrations of McKinley and Roosevelt, in the Cabinets of both of 
whom he had served. 

It is a pleasure for me to insert in the RECORD, as an appendix 
7 e the address delivered by Mr. Root on that occasion. 

x said: 


a E ae D N ep ae a 
0 0 and yet so — 0 
days, to the old 3 Square. hate we felt the im- 


plause.] 

And old times pass away. During the short period, less than five 
since “being still president I was called frond oy home to help hold up 
the hands of our President oer during that short how 
many a beloved face has vanished—Richa butler, and Wales, and Dodge, 
and er, and Evarts, and many another we shall see no more; and I can't 
come back to join the friendsof early youth, the friends and loyal associates 
of the long struggle of life, to march with them through the few short years 
that ut fee that stirring of the heart which excludes the 
cold activity of the mind. I come my friends, with renewed devotion 
to the “tag's Sore that underlie and y and account for the existence of 
this club. pplanse.| Icome back able to say to you that the closest and 
most intimate association with two great men who have held the Presidency 
of the United Sta has brought not that contempt which is said sometimes 
to result from ity, but much increased respect for the dignity of the 
office, and increased confidence in the stability of the institutions which we 
love [applause], in a country which can bring to the seat of the Chief Magis- 


trate men like them. 

I come back from a on in which criticism of representative govern- 
ment, criticism of the tive branch, is most easy and most natural, for 
the legislative branch of our Government is always a drag upon the exercise 
of executive power. The executive is always appropriations, asking 
enabling acts, which the legislative branch is un to give; the execu- 
tive is always open to the suggestion of unnecessary legislative delay and 
vacillation, and ure to appreciate the es of 53 failure 
to 5 the importance of doing what, to the men who are charged with 
ae uy of condu 


the Government, seems of the highest importance. 
come back also from a period of exercise of wide and arbitrary 
wer, for no power on earth is so arbitrary, so despotic, as military power; 
Phat power which enables the man who exercises it. with a single stroke oi 
the pen, to make laws and unmake them, to sit in judgment superior to every 
court, and to execute the laws he has made and the judgment he has pro- 
nounced. Yet I come back, I am ieee to say to you who are wedded to the 
rinciples of popa liberty. a deeper sense of the soundness and the 
Penefinence of our of representative government (applause), witha 
deeper sense that arbitrary porer, swift and effective as it is in its operation, 
should always be a thing of temporary t, adapted only to the time 
of war, and ceasing always at the earliest possible moment [applause], and 
that the slow and tedious processes of discussion in our popular assemblies, 
the discussion that often seems to us to be unnecessary, is essential to the 
forran = oana a ue preservation of liberty, and the advance of jus- 
ice on earth. use. : 
Old times BN ese but the fabric of our free institutions stands. The 
majestic progress of this t ple, growing ever in power and in influ- 
ence throughout the world, continues. The impulse that came from the 
t struggle of the civil war has not spent i . Public administration, 
f believe, grows purer and better; public servants more unselfish and public 
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spirited year by year. The 7 of our country conform, I believe, more 
. year by year, to the ideals of the fathers; and from close inti- 
mate association, from careful observation of all branches of our Govern- 
ment, I come back to you to say that I believe that never before have the 
principles of this club, the principles of civil and religious ete e prin- 
ciples of government for the peop. and by the people, been more illustrated, 
paana I conserved, in the tory of erica, than they are now. [Ap- 

use. 
* I have not felt ayay nom home, I have not felt in a strange atmosphere, 
because during all this time I have been in an atmosphere of loyalty and self- 
devotion. You may study the history ofall the Administrations from Wash- 
ington do and Ichallenge you to find in oy str more Sompinte loyalty and 
devotion to the President who had called the Cabinet together, to the prin- 
ciples of government which they were sworn to apply, than can be found 
among my associates in Washington during the A tions of McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt. [Applance-] 

As we are growing old (cries of * Not yeti™], as we are winding up our lives, 
the country goes on, the great mission—liberty and justice—is working: ous 
toward its fulfillment. McKinley, dear to our hearts—dearer to mine ni 
ever believed any man could becomeafter Ihad passed the meridian of life— 
has passed away, and another, a vigorous, virile member of this club, has 


taken his p 
over us at the close of the war with 


army officers have become collectors of customs and internal revenue, gov- 
ernors of provinces, commissioners of charities, superintendents of schools, 
teachers— hers not merely from books, but teachers of the art of self- 


y the hun 
epaulets, and stars count for pee: 


and happiness for mankind. 5 pla, 

So the problems that seem s 
closed have solved themselves through this working of a great multitude of 
Americans competent to govern. As your President has said, Porto Rico is 
a rous and happy community. Cuba, poor Cuba, that had struggled 
so long under intolerable oppression, has its star set in the firmament, and 
the new Republic governs itself upon the principles of American freedom— 
a new Republic that has set its star in the heavens to lead on the Republics 
of all Spanish America. And let me tell you that they see it in the heavens. 
All over Central and South America men are looking at Cuba and seeing 
what Spanish-Americans can do when they have once learned the lesson of 
American freedom ordered by law. [Applause.] Aud in the Philippines, 
where they knew not law—for there was no rule of law in the Philippines— 
where the poor little brown men had never heard of aught but arbitrary 
poren they A to learn what liberty means. neyer knew 
what it mean: 

When they raised the cry of independence they did not know what it 
meant. They are beginning to learn, and I look forward to the time when 
the Philippines shall assume toward this country substantially the same re- 
lation that Cuba occupies to-day. This could never have been done but by 
the exercise of the power that rests in the word “sovereignty.” We never 
could have rescued Sos peons from the turmoil and welter of savagery, 
the succession of military dictatorship following military dictatorship, under 
which the great body of the people would have had no choice except of ty- 
rants, but by the exercise of 55 and through that sovereignty 
there has already dawned for the people of the Philippines the better day of 
liberty and law, which 8 beginning to understand. 

New issues have come. e old issues of five years have Pao away. 

t character 


and 
that were adequate to the old will be adequate to the new. We shall the 
canal. [Applause.] And under the same honest and unselfish rule that has 
t. Philippines by the peace, the pros- 
garer under our flag, guarding the 
1 h to the people of Central and 


Spa 
erica than they have ever yet realized from the unregulated freedom 
they won themselves Pag Spain. 1 A 
I count it, my friends, one of the test eges of my life to have 
been able, when that sad day eaine- the Gn that Ican not without the 
deepest emotion, when our President M: a was taken away—to have 
been able to stand by and hold up the hands of true and loyal successor. 
Applause] lam told that he is not popular in the city of New York; that 
e, who was born and grew to manhood among us, old member of this club, 
who made his first essay in public life going to represent us in the ture 
at Albany more than twenty years ago—that he is not popular here in the 
city of hishome! Iam told t some le say that he is not safe. I could 
not come back to you—come back to you between whom and me there have 
been no concealments for all these thirty-five years—and not say to you what 
I feel on that subject. Men ond he is not safe. He is not safe for the men 
who wish to prosecute selfish schemes to public de ent. use.] He 
is not safe for the men who wish government to be condu with greater 
reference to campaign contributions than to the public good. [Applause, 
and cries of ““Good!") He is not safe for the men who wish to draw the 
President of the United States off intoa cornerand make whispered 
ments, which they dare not have known by their constituents, 
But 1 say bgt he that he has been, during these years since President 


a better way to protect property, to protect capital. A protest great enter- 
poms than by bu 7 Bi tūres, Pre y i 


e unr: starving ting 

leaders. There are some things to be t ht of besides the tion of 

is the great onward march of American insti 3 
is the development of our social sree: rs is the underlying faith and 
trust of our people in the laws under w. they live; and the man who is 
put in the chair of . of 1 5 
„ Ork, but of all eighty of people 
scattered from sea to sea, charged under a responsibilities so to ad- 
minister the law that it shall have the respect 


le who make the law—he must take a view broader than the exigency of 
e moment, broader than the business of the individual; he must see to it 
that he goes with the people who make the law, guiding them with wisdota 
and with strength, and guiding them always by the confidence that they 
have in him and the laws that he executes. 
I have said that President Roosevelt was the greatest conservative force 
for the protection of property and aroue in the city of Washington A 


the years that have elapsed since dent McKinley's death. He has 
that indeed. I could alee: you instances where he has stood between 
the wish of men in Congress, who greatly desired to pass extreme and vio- 
lent measures, by the strong and unwavering declaration, “I will veto your 
bill if you pass ſt:“ and he been able to do that because he was so fair, 
so appreciative of the rights and the feelings of every part of the great peo- 
ple whose President he was, that they trusted him, and he dared to say, “I 
will veto an unfair measure against capital“ fApplanse.| 
I have said there was a better way to 5 than by buying legis- 
latures; that there was a better way to deal with labor, and to kee f from 
becoming a mob, than by starving it. That way is that capital shall be fair; 
that taking all the high rewards of brain—of the inventive, discovering, or- 
ganizing brain, all the rich, the magnificent rewards that come in this coun- 
try of ae ed bared and boundless wealth to the brain that invents, that dis- 
covers, and that organizes—yet capital shall be fair; fair to the consumer, 
fair to the laborer, fair to the investor; that it shall concede that the laws 
shall be executed [applause]; that its treatment of the laborer shall be so fair 
that the reasonable and most intelligent men among the laborers of our 
country shall have their hands held up, their si th increased, their power 
to lead their fellows supported, and that they shail be enabled to hold the 
labor of America solid for American freedom, and believing in American 
freedom as against the de: e and the agitator who seeks to turn labor 
into a mob. [Applause.} ever forget that_the men who labor cast the 
votes, set up and pull down governments, and that our Goverment is possi- 
ble, the uty of our institutions is Pagan the continued opportuni 
for ente: se, for the enjoyment of wealth. for individual liberty, is - 
ble only so long as the men who labor with their hands believe in American 
liberty and American laws. fArplense 
And I say to 8505 my friends of The Union League Club, that our present 
President 5 y fairness, by just sympathy. with all his people, acq 
the power to do more for the protection of the material interests, and for the 
spiritual interests of our country as well, than any an could ever have ac- 
quired by following the dictates of a narrow and ited view, which looked 
only bs 3 of the day, or the interests of particular enterprises. 
use. 
ne history of mankind isa history of growth in power, and wth in 
wealth, and growth in laxar, and then sone And Then despotism, alter- 
nating withanarchy! Take the large view of the statesman, and think of the 
future of America! The one thing that is is not what you and I will 
make to-morrow, not the success of this or that corporation for next year, 
or the next ten years, or during our lifetime, but for the perpetuity of our 
institutions, that our children and our children's children aay orig ce 5 a 
e thing nec- 


essa 
feel that laws are justand justly administered; that every boy has his chance 
for the future, that the pathway to ric and 


A Propert Epa be propre’, capital should be preserved, enterprise 
should be fostered, 8 d be protected, the laboring man should 
have his fair wage. Yes! Yes! But for the sacred interests that gave birth 
to this club, for the perpetuity of the institutions which we love, for our 
children’s children's sake, the one thing needful is that truth and honor and 
love of country, and the service of mankind, shall be the goal set before the 
eyes of the President of the United States; that the boys of America shall 
believe that the honest man, that the true man, that the loyal eet has honor 
in this land; that no arts of the politician, that no cajolery of wealth, that no 
social influence, that nothing but faithfulness to the “eer 3 of truth and honor 
and justice shall receive the supreme reward, shall win the great prize of 
popular approval, and shall rivet the esteem and the affection of the men of 
America. And I would rather have my boys taught to think that the finest 
thing in life is the honesty and frankness, the truth and loyalty, the honor 
and the devotion to his country of Theodore Roosevelt than to have them in 
possession of all the wealth in this great metropolis. [Applause. 

Weare g! This club goeson. Our country on. ether the 
standards low or high, whether they be the stan of the hour's ex- 
8 or the standards of civilization’s progress, time only can tell: but 

t they shall be the latter, the work of Theodore Roosevelt, as President 
of the United States, is more vocna tan thatof any one, of any score of 
all of his detractors pot together. [Loud applause and “Three for 
President Roosevelt.“ ] 

APPENDIX E. 
*PANAMA AND THE CANAL. 


[By Hon. ELIHU Roor.) 

It will be remembered that three score years ago, in the cam- 
paign of 1844, Henry Clay, at that time the idol of a large part of 
the American people, was defeated for the Presidency by James 
K. Polk, who was a man whose opinions on public questions were 
comparatively little known. It will be 3 that on the tariff, 
then as now the paramount issue, the Democratic y took a 

ition which meant one thing in the South and another and dif- 

erent thing in the North. The indications are that our Demo- 

cratic brethren will this year make a desperate effort to win the 
election by the same general plan. 

It will be remembered, also, that in order to divert attention 
somewhat from the tariff question our Democratic brethren in 
1844 made considerable ado over the question of our northwest 
boundary. The effort was successfully made to stir the public 
pulse and arouse enthusiasm for the Democratic candidates by 
the use of the alliterative battle cry of Fifty-four forty or fight.” 
But, as usual, Democratic performances did not square with 
Democratic promises—more’s the pity! The indications are that 
our Democratic brethren will this year seek to divert attention 
from the tariff question by directing the eyes of the country not 
to the northwest, as then, but to the sonth—to Panama. 


; 
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In view of this probability I deem it an honor to insert in the 


RECORD, as an appendix to my remarks, a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of the whole Panama matter by the Hon. Elihu 
Root, who recently resigned from the Cabinet of President Roose- 
velt, wees more than four years of distinguished service as Secre- 


gri of War. 
ollowing is an address delivered b 5 Root in Chicago on 
February 22 last, in connection with exercises in honor of 
Washington's birthday: 
„1008. the f 1 thi 
22 tn te Neri Po oars ees ie 
e 


y the 8 a ship canal across t 
kept ‘hy, us open, neutral, and f oon, bg terms for the use of all man- 


pation, chosen a Pede and Con Seer established a Republican Gov- 
ernment 5 ma ee forms w. d th: 
of our own count meantime, also, 1 755 Fito the Tam have 


Japan, ‘Guatemala, Netherlands, Venezuela, sin tly: Switgerian i 


Whg hs independence of Panama, the grant to the United States of the right 
to construct the canal across the Isthmus, . 
Sta tes — get dut to construct the 5 and te manas it for the equal 
benefit ished facts. thing can oon evar 8 
them . it be some future war of Conquest waged Anat a 
Panama and at the same time against the rights of the stead Betton Had in 
— 5 for the commerce of the world. 

The egy of the pee Btates Government in izing the inde- 


pendence of Panama, in n mang she Gres and in ex police power 
over territory traversed b; Baiiroad and the y constructed 


canal during the period of revolution has been severel, iticised by some of 
our own citizens, who have said, in substance, that in business 0 ad Gow 
ernment has violated or rules of international swe bas M been — fis of 
unfair, and has by the exercise o; force 8 rights 


In considering these charges we may well thrust aside as carrying no 
we weight of authority the ose who, while they Ponce pelang the 
uct of our Government, are in favor of the treaty. They curiously re 
wares the divine rule, and seem to hate the sinner while they love the sin, 
and their adverse sien may fairly be ascribed a the exigencies of the 


ae form a 3 and in 

of our citizens, wi 
mone have pm y Bt eee any course of conduc 
ever it was, and their condemnation of the 
announces their existence. 


in personne! 
hee Government, what- 
course follow: erely 


est respect, are troubled in spirit. They 
lad to be sure that our country is not justly chargea 
honorable conduct. May the time never come when such men and women 
are wanting, or are to silen pooch May the time 
never come when the conscience of America 
upright conduct to national, as well as to personal, life! 
ments feel adsol the 


injustice! For if such a time ever does come 
free institutions will have come 

I wish to present some of the fundamental facts bearing upon the 8 
of right in the Panama business, although they have been stated 5 
better than I can state them, with the hope that they may thus Samah the a: 
ae — of some of the good and sincere citizens who are troubled about the 


2 5 not going to discuss technical rules or ts or questions 
LEG se what was done should have been done a little earlier ora later, 
but the broad question whether the thing we have done was just and fair. 
righ arent happens in 3 of eee ‘by graduni p impo: 

are crea’ y" 
and by the indirect effect of events: and of 


if the 2 — New 2 nder, ignorant of our history, were to 
read our Constitution and laws, 9 would suppose t a Drenden elector 
in the 8 States is entitled to exercise freedom of choice — his vote for 


— te anyone but the candidate of his own party. In ta 8 this judg- 
ment he would be misled by the form and a) Feroa of things which he 
found upon the statute book, and would misjur 

in accordance with the substance and reality 
to be. In the same way they am 2 pore parte assume that the z relations of 
Colombia. to the other nations of th regards the Is Penang 
were, im truth, of un poe sovere „ right of Gomestic — 

to 


mus, and the 8 hold at her own pleasure, n taat 
erie eee lensure. t 


of solid ane separate the Caribbean 
Shey 3 mB te e to relieve commerce from the toils and perils of its 9 ym 
poet 1 — 5 3 its 8 burden of effort and shipwrec. 
of life, and to paring gf a mene = 

tion between the t f nis yg ee away with mis- 
understanding, with race „prais AEAT bigotry, with ignorance of human 
ri 3 and opportunity for oppression, and gall ine world kin. 

out the — since Philip II sat upon ~~ throne of Spa 
N and statesmen and humanitarians Frag the intelli: masses 
the civilized world have looked forward to this consumma‘ with just 
3 of benefit to mankind. No savage tribes who happened to 
dwell u ho Isthmus would have jer arn tted to bar this way of 
civiliza ace By the universal practi consent of mankind y would 
have been swept aside without hesitation. No Spanish sovereign could, by 
e, or conquest, or occupation, preempt for himself the exclusive use 
oo nie Spak Spo pc pre brn ite earth dodion dicated by nature to the use 
9 mankin 


1 
r the or 0 
existence of ae ing states 0 or onid impair the Jast r threaten the peace of a 
continentor would inj msly affect the vag nad interests of mankind, it has 
always been the practice of civil rey Bay a deny the a lication of the 
formal rule and co e 1 to the Ga of — ce upon Which 
all rules depend. pag omar ie 

i | Eayrt, the passage of 


are familiar exam: 

of international law w. ‘oh a describe ‘on sovereignty of nations, 
The Monroe doctrine i 

of our right for our own interest to interfere with 

nation in those parts of — 55 


plication of suc! 


c 
the cee eset we shall re; 

that, ‘the 
is not a rule at all. 
It is an assertion of a right under the universal rule that er soverei 4 
nat subject to limitations in its exercise arising from just 3 
nations. 


y the rules of ri . recognized among men and 
which are the law ye 8. t Colamnbin over the Isthmus 
of 1 was qualified limited by ah by he right of s s aga civilized na- 
tionsof the to have the canal the Isthmus and to 
have it maintained for their free . 5 Peace N 

8 prey el Granada, have not failed at times — 


1 In 85 i New € Gre through her secre pot Bo 
foreign r the Government of the. the United 
States to enter ——— ‘treaty renty which a honid 7 protect that country against the 
seizure of the Isthmus by other fore: Sst In effect, she or fy eg 
the right of way and ps the Uana tates to become the trustee of that 
righs which qualified her 3 maintain it 7 Pe pogan benefit of 

B ᷣ ˙¹— . ater AA 
such a manner as T sove on r describi 
acts which he conceived to bo undue encroachments by Great Britain ta 
South America, Mallarino said: 

“And if the usurpation of the Isthmus in its channelizable portion should 
be added to these encroachments ees ee commerce it its 
strictly useful or mercantile sense would fall into the hands of the onl 
nation chat the United States can consider as a badly disposed rival. It 
would be perfectly superfluous to mention the political consequences that 
would be entailed upon America. This dominion or ascendency would be 

8 ruinous to the commerce of the United States and to the nationality 

of the 5 American and a const most direful for the causes of democ- 
racy — New oe constant cause of disturbance of the public 


aren 8 facts perp considera’ be inferred the urgent 
necessity in which the United States are of 8 their moral influence 
and even their material strength between the weakness of the new 5 
and the 1 views of the commercial nationa of Europe. 


ti 
imposed ing the legitimate 
and complete or Soay upe oe of those 2 ons of territo trate the uni 
versal mercantile inte: require to be freeandopen toall nations. * + 
Whena treaty containing sucha ulation shall exist between go Granda 
and the United States, and it could ee and perfected by a subse- 
quent and 1 in which the transit of the oceanic 
sho’ be and its permanent neutrality confirmed, half the 
plans of Great Britain would of themselves fail and it would no longer be 


possible for her tooncroach upon the mus.“ 

He said he assumed that the Ù United States would in the treaty 
A aop eee a us or at least as much of it as wasre- 
quired for the co of a canal or railroad 


sri — moreover, that it was important that this p- 

r in eos as a condition for right of way and the abolition of the 

discrimina ‘erential duties, otherwise New Granada would be obliged 
nt 3 same ied to tho de unconditionally to England.” 

nd he api eee of the. Monroe pee yer haired vient gig nse by 


the Congress o as the basis of reques 
Upon 8 the treaty of December 12, 1848, between he United 
san and New Granada was made and signed in behalf of Colombia gh, Seo- 
ry Mallarino, whose words I have quoted. The thirty-fifth article of the 
treaty contained the follo provision: 
Government of New Granada 
United States that the righi 


rantees to the Government, of the 

tof way or t across the Isthmusof Panama 

upon any modes of communication that now exist or that may be sour Bed 

constructed shall be open and free to the Government and citizens of the 

din ves compensation for 

compensation for 
the fourth, fif 


eee inoue LADADO 
— the United States also 


t 
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tees in the same manner the rights of sovereignty and property which 
Kew Granada has and possesses 8 said a gh 

In transmitting this treaty to the Senate on the lOth of February, 1847, 
8 Polk Forge ae aise rahi Fe 3 te 

“g: e trea joes not propose to guaran a territory an awa 
tion in which the United States will have no common interest with that 
nation. On the contrary, we are more d y and directly interested in the 
subject of this guaranty than New G 


we 
with herse 

“8. It will constitute no alliance for any political object, but for a pay 

purpose, in which all the navigating nations of the world havea 
common interest.” 

You will perceive that in this transaction New Granada recognized the 
subordination of her resides! to the world’s easement of passage by rail- 
road or by canal, EE Ka peas ng that other nations ht seek to exercise 
that right through the destruction of her sovereignty and the appropriation 
of her terri she procured the United States to assume the responsibility 
of protecting her against such treatment. The United States assumed that 
burden and by way of consideration— 

First. The United States received an grant of the right of way 
which President Polk as constitu a “common coextensive 
rightof eee New Granada herself,“ and as making the United States 
“more deeply and directly interested in the subject of guaranty than 
New Granada herself or any other country.” 

Second. The United States received a grant 3 and assumed a du 
herself to keep the transit free and uninterrapted and unembarrassed, a 
to keep the territory of the transit neutral. 

The duties assumed by the United States to maintain neutrality and free 

were undertaken for the benefit of all the world. Therighttomain- 

tain free was, however, not merely for the general benefit, but was 

rene 575 y declared to bo “in order to secure to themselves (the United 

tates) the tranquil and constant enjoyment” of the right of way. The 
ni States assumed th: New Granada ae 


U e en of ew nst an 
unjust exercise of the world's rightof passage. Sheassumed the correlative 
duty of safeguarding the just exercise of the world's right of and she 


uired for herself a c grant of the right of way and the power to ex- 

—— for herown t in that territory the ns of sovereignty which 

8 necessary for the peaceable enjoyment of the interest thus acquired 
er. 

Both countries have agreed in the construction that this treaty imposed 
upon the United States no duty toward Colombia to help her to put down 
domestic insurrection. With that form of assault npon sovereignty of 
Colombia the United States has had no concern, except when it tended to in- 
t rfere with free transit, and then the ection of the United States has been, 
not in the exercise of a duty toward Colombia, but in the protection of her 
own 


Throughout the 
States hes been faithful to her obligations. The distinct 
her protection and her constantly increasing power have been an adequate 
barrier against fore 8 upon the fsthmus, In all the long and 
monotonous series of revolutions and rebellions in which Colombia from the 
beginning showed herself wholly incapable of maintaining order, United 
States sailors and marines have policed the railroad, its terminal cities, and its 
harbors—sometimes by Colombia's request_and sometimes without its 
hibi action sometimes by the forces of the party in power and sometimes 
by the forces of the party out of power, butalwa: rota hi ty 8 ager pees the 
line of transit, Ina long and unbroken series of formal binding official dec- 
larations by nearly every Administration for more than half a century, we 
have committed our country, as a matter of traditional policy, to the execu- 
tion of the trust cel and control the passage of the Isthmus for the 
equal uses of all na č : 

It will be observed that one effect of the MT of 1846 was that foreign 
powers were to be excluded from the oppo ty to construct the canal 
themselves. It followed from this that if private enterprise should fail to 
build the canal, the United States assumed the obligation to build it herself. 
We could not play dog in the manger on the Isthmus. We couid not refuse 
to permit the work to be done by anyone else competent to do it and refuse 
the burden ourselves. The obligation of the United States to build the canal 
and the obligation of Colombia to permit her to build it both followed neces- 
ay from the relations and obligations assumed by them in the treaty of 


Private enterprise has failed to build the canal. Tho great French com- 
pany organized by de Lesseps, after nding and wane, an incredible 
amount of treasure and after the ce of thousands of lives, has aban- 
doned hope of 5 the undertaking. No poche company Ye e e 
grapple with the enterprise, Other nations are excluded the 
attempt by the force of our agreement with Colombia, If the canal is to be 
built, we must build it. 8 

The United States has answered to that obligation. Again upon the re- 

nest of Colombia, she entered upon the negotiation of the further treaty 
described by the Granadian secretary, Mallerino, in 1848. as “a subsequent 
and supplementary convention, in which the transit of the interoceanic pas- 
should be arranged and its nent neutrality confirmed.” 
lombia stood to profit more by the building of that canal than any other 
nation upon earth. Her territory, stretching across the northwestern end 
of South America, was without internal communication or unity. ci a 
cipal towns upon her Atlantic and her Pacific coasts were separated Ly 
ranges of lofty mountains not traversed by any railroad, and for the most 
8 roads of any kind. The building of a canal would, for the first 
8 S establish practical and easy communication between her different 
rovinces. 
z The work of construction would bring enormous sums to be expended in 
her territory, and the operation of the canal would set Colombia upon a 
great highway of the world's commerce, with incalculable 9 es for 
d elopment and wealth. She had acknowledged the world's right to the 
canal. She had 5 tue right of way to the United States. 
Sue had induced the United States to assume the moral obligation for its 
construction by excluding all other nations from the Isthmus for her protec- 
tion. When she came to settle the terms of this “supplementary conyen- 
tion,” the detailed arrangements under which this enormous benefit might 
be conferred upon mankind, and especially upon herself, she demanded to be 


paid 


to y $10,000,000 down, and $250,000 per annum in perpetuity— 
he entire amount exacted by Colombia. We were hot going 
into the enterprise to make money, but for the common good. We no 

expect the revenues of the canal to renee rs cost, or to receive any benefit 
from it, except that which Colombia would share to a higher degree than 


ourselves. 
Apis undreds of millions were obliga’ ourselves to ex- 
pen patat the hundrede eee arnt werner Enor Gack ot E 


1 and with a sense that it was unjust exaction, the United 
y 


Tot necking a pr riego which Coloma was ents ed to witthO bu oein 
& pri w m Was en 00 u 
the method in which t 


her soil should be exercised, with due regard to her special interests. It was 


They demanded a further $10,000,000 from the 
upon its refusal they rejected the treaty. 

This rejection was a substantial refusal to permit the canal to be built. It 
appears that the refusal contemplated not merely further exactions from us, 
but the spoliation of the canalcompany. That 9 current franchise 
was limited by its terms to the 81st day of October, 1904, There was an ex- 
tension for six ky granted by the President and for which the company 
had paid 5,000,000 francs. These 3 to declare the extension 
void and the franchise ended and to co the $40,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty of the com and take from the United States for themselves, 
payment for it, the $40,000,000 we had to pay the company. The re- 
por —. the committee on which the Colombian te acted contained the 

‘ollo S 

By the 81st of October of next year—that is to say, when the next Con- 
gress shall have met in ordinary n—the extension will have expired. and 
every privilege with it. In that case the Republic will become the possessor 
and owner, without any need of a previous judicial decision and without 
any indemnity, of the canal itself, and of the adjuncts that belong to it, ac- 
V 1878 and 1900. 

When 


gress adjourned, the inchoate treaty had expired 49 mitation. 
The questions presented to the United States by this rejection were of the 
gravestimportance. Lewis Cass, of State, said in 1858: 


Am vasti: 
world, and especially to the United States, whose ons extend al 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, and demand fho t and easi 
modes of communication. While the rights of sovereignty of the States oc- 
copying vise region should ies td be respected, we shall expect that these 
rights be exercised in.a spirit be the occasion and the wants and cir- 
cumstances that have arisen. Sovereignty has its duties as well as its righ 
and none of these local governments, even if administered with more rega: 
to the 5 demands of other nations than they have been, would be per- 
mitted in a spirit of eastern isolation to close the gates of intercourse on the 
great highways of the world and justify the act by the pretension that these 
avenues of trade and travel belong to them and that they choose to shut 
them, or what is almost equivalent, to encumber them with such unjust re- 
lations as would prevent general nse.” 

9 time had apparently come to stand upon this declaration or abandon 
the canal. The question was, should we submit to be deprived of the canal 
at the will of Colombia, whose 93 was justly subject to tho world's 
passage? Should we continue to main upon the mus that feeble sov- 
ereignty whose existence had depsnded for half a century upon our protec- 
tion, in order that it ‘ht still bar the way of the world's J gry charm and the 
exercise of our — rights? Should we prepare to protect t sovereignty, 
in its scheme o A ee nst the justly in poms of France 
surely coming to the su of the stockholders of the ch canal com- 
pang?’ Or should we say to Colombia, you have no right to prevent the con- 
struction of this canal; youare bound to consent to it upon reasonable terms; 
by your request we have assumed a position in which we are bound to b 
it for the use of the nations, and in which we are entitled to build it for our 


In Europe a concert of wers would have made short work of the ques- 
tion, In Central America they would have made short work of it but for the 


trine — 5 the engagements of that treaty we took the responsibility upon 
ourselves alone to do for civilization what otherwise all the maritime powers 
would have united in req g: it was for us alone to act, and I have no 
. that our right and duty were to build the canal, with or without 

e consent of Colombia. 
These were the conditions existing when the revolution of November 3 
happened. To an understanding of that revolution a 5 of the char- 
acter and history of Panama is essential. Some uninform rsons have 
assumed that it was merely a number of individual citizens of Colombia liy- 
ing in the neighborhood of the proposed canal who combined to take posna- 
sion of that part of Colombian territory and set upa government of their 
own. No conception could be more inadeqnate. e sovereign State of 
Panama was an organized civil society possessed of a territory extendin 
over 400 miles in length from Costa Rica on the west to the mainland of Sow 
America on the east. It had a population of over 300,000, the greater part of 
whom lived in the western part of the country toward Costa Rica and 
farthest removed from South America. Between the inhabited part of this 
territory and inhabited part of Colombia stretched hundreds of miles of 
tropical forest so dense as to be impassable by the ordinary traveler, so that 
there was no communication by land between the two countries. The only 
5 long sea vo as if Panama were a distant island: and 
the journey from the Isthmus to the capital of Colombia was longer in time 
than from the Isthmus to Washington. 

Panama VV or of New Granada, but ob- 
tained its own independence 5 established its own Govern- 
ment in November, cag aad the voluntarily entered the Granadian 


Ecuador, and New Granada in Panama remained New Gra 
pan peg Dk lee tragia Nn ene apron going nb or 


. 


and remained a separate sovereignty until 142. She then returned to New 


Granada and remained a part of that country until 1855, when by amend- 
ment to the constitution these provisions went into effect: 

“ART. 1. The territory which comprises the II Weve’ of the Isthmus of 
Panama, to wit. Panama, Ezuero, Veraguas and Chiriqui, form a sovereign, 
federal, integral part of New Grarada under the name of the State of 


“ART. 3. The State of Panama is subject to that of New Granada in the 
matters which are here mentioned: 

J. All matters concerning foreign relations. 

“2. Organization and service of the regular army and of the marines. 

“3. Fedoral finances. 

“4. Naturalization of foreigners. 

“5, Official weights, balances, and measures. 

“ART. 4. In all other matters of legislation and administration the State 
of Panama shall legislate freely in the manner it considers proper in accord- 
ance with the rules of practice of its own constitution.” 

Since that time, now nearly fifty years ago, the State of Panama has never 
voluntarily surrendered her . In 1858, in 1860, and in 1861 new 
confederations were formed in which Panama became a contracting party. 
set paces a new constitution was formed, the first twoarticles of which were as 

‘ollows: 

“Ant. 1. Thesovereign States of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, Cundi- 
namarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, and Tolima, created respectively 
by tke acts of the th of February, 1835; llth of June, 1856; 13th of May, 
1857: 15th of June of the same year; 12th of April. 1861, and d of September 
of the same year, unite and confederate forever, ting their external 

ty and reciprocal aid, and form a free, sovereign, and independent 
nation under the name of the United States of Colombia.“ 

“ ART. 2. The said States engage to aid and defend themselves mutually 
aatan violence that may injure the sovereignty of the Union or that of 

e States.” 

This constitution undertook to distribute general and local powers between 
the Federal and the State governments upon the les followed in the 
Constitution of the United States. But it provided: 

“ART. 25. Every act of the National Congress or of the executive power 
of the United States, wbich shall violate the rights warranted in the fifteenth 
article, or attack the sovereignty of the States, shall be liable to abrogation 
py the yote of the latter expressed by the majority of their respective legis- 


And it provided that it could be amended only in the 3 manner: 
S Ta the amendments be solicited by the majority of the legislatures 
0 e States: 

“2. That the amendments be discussed and approved in both houses, ac- 
co to what has been established for the enactment of laws; and 

“3. That the amendments be ratified by the unanimous votes of the sen- 
ate of plenipotentiaries, each State haying one vote. 

“Tt may also be amended by a convention called therefor by the Congress 
on the application of the whole of the legislatures of the States, and com- 
posed of an equal number of deputies from each State.“ 

Under this constitution air. King. the American minister at Bogota, re 
ported to the Secretary of State at Washington: 

“The States com the union were vested with absolute and unquali- 
fied sovereignty. From them emanated all authority, and without their as- 
sent none could be exercised by the Federal functionaries of the nation." 

Under that constitution the sovereign State of Panama lived in confedera- 
tion with the other States of Colombia for twenty-three years, until the year 
1866. She never legally lost her rights under that constitution, but she was 
8 of them, in fact, by force in the manner which I shall now describe, 

the year 1885 Rafael Nunez, having been elected President of the Con- 
federation of Colombia under the constitution of 1663, undertook to govern 
in of constitutional limitations and was resisted in many parts of 
Colombia, including Panama. The resistance was overcome, and when that 
wasaccomplished Nunez declared The constitution of 1883 no longer exists.“ 
He put Panama under martial law, not d the civil war, but after its 
close, and appointed a governor of the State. He also appointed governors 
for the other States in the Confederation. He then directed these governors 
to appoint delegates toa constitutional convention, and the delegates thus 
appointed framed what is known as the “constitution of 1888," 

The two delegates appointed to represent ma in this convention were 
residents of ta. Neither of them had ever resided in Panama, and one 
of them never set foot in Panama. The pretended constitution thus 
framed by the appointees of Nunez was declared to beadopted without com- 

liance with a single one of the requisites prescribed by the constitution of 
lor its amendment. It robbed the people of Panama of every vestige of 
self-government. It gave them a governor to be Es spr b the lent 
at Bogota, and he in turn appointed all the admin tive officers of the de- 
rtment. It left to the other States their legislatures, but it took away 
om Panama its legislature and subjected the Isthmus directly in all things 
to the legislative authority of the Congress of Bogota. It provided that the 
President might at any time in case of civil commotion declare the public 
order to be disturbed, and that he should thereupon have authority to issue 
decrees having the force of legislative enactments. It gave him absolute 
wer over the press, and power to imprison or expatriate any citizen at will. 
Tt took away the property, the powers, the corporate existence, the civil or- 
ganization of the State, and placed the pro and the lives of its 8 
absolutely under the authority and power of a single dictator in a distant 
capital, with which was no communication by land, and which it re- 
quired longer to reach than it did to reach the city of Washington. This 
pretended constitution was never submitted to the le of Panama for their 
approval or rejection. It was never consented to em. Our minister at 
ogota: ror King, closed his dispatch describing new instrument with 
esa word 

“No generous mind can 8 the disasters which have befallen 
this people, or meditate on the ills that may flow from their reckless experi- 
ment of violent political change, without feeling a deep sorrow for the pains 
endured by a weak and long-suffering race, who mourn the destruction of 
their chartered rights as the loss of a cherished freedom that must be re- 
covered at the cost of every peril.” 

In an address made by ident Nunez to this convention of his own ap- 
pointees, he indicated clearly the way in which he proposed to make the new 
constitution effective in Panama. He said: 

“To what has been stated is added the necessity of maintaining for some 
time a strong 3 which shall serve as a material support to the acclimati- 
zation of peace, which can not be produced instantaneously by a system of 
government little in harmony with the defective habits acquired in so man 
years of error. The State of Panama alone requires a large and well-pai 
garrison, in order that acts may not sram occur endangering our sover- 
eignty; without such precaution excluding the most certain one, which is 
the prudent cultivation of our relations with the North Am 
ment, which has just given us clear evidence of its good faith.” 

The evidence of good faith to which he referred was that ourarmed forces 
had just turned the Isthmus over from the control of the 0 
to the control of the troops of Nunez, and the meaning was that he intended 


Govern- 


to told the people of Panama subject by force of arms and the aid of the 
United States. 


property lest 
ga erers, but also imprisoned to cloak the robbery under a false charge. At 

e present time the revenue derived from the cities of Panama and € 
and intermediary 9 8 is at the rate of $1,009,000 a year. Not one-tenth of 
this revenue is spent for the benefit of the people. It is used to keep the 
forces to keep them in subjection.” 

On the 24th of December, 1883, four months after the promulgation of the 
Constitution, he reported: 

“ Three-fourths of the people of this Isthmus desire separation and the in- 
dependence of the extinguished State of Panama. They feel but little more 
affection for the governor at Panama than the Poles did forty years ago for 
their masters at St. Peters They would revolt if they could get arms 
and if they felt that the Unitéd States would not interfere.” 

A si article published in December last in the newspaper El Rela- 
tor, of ta, sums up the of op on and spoliation under which 
the le of Panama haye ered ering Abeo recent years. The facts 
whic e writer states appear also spread at large in numerous reports upon 
the files of our State Department. He says: 

When the Isthmus in 1821 had sealed its independence and had incorpo- 
rated itself spontaneously to t Colombia, undoubtedly it had the convic- 
tion that we would not annul its rights and its liberty asa nation; it thought 
that we would always the integrity of its own government. Whether 
ii sore mal ERO IONE ce TOATE and oa 

ry of the wenty years a o work oi spo: 
realized in Panama will answer. 

Me have converted the lords and masters of that territory into 5 
of their native soils. We have cut off their rights and suppressed all their 
liberties unexpectedly. We haye robbed them of the most ous faculty 
0 a free people that of electing their mandataries, their legislators, their 

uate 

Wo have restricted for them the right of suffrage; we have falsified the 
count of votes; we have made prevalent over the popular will the will of a 
mercenary soldiery and that of a series of employees entirely strange to the 
interests of the t; we have taken away from them the right of 
lawmaking and as a compensation we have put them under the iron yoke of 
exceptional laws; State, provinces, and municipalities have lost entirely the 
autonomy which they were enjo formerly. * * * 

In towns of a cosmopolitan ter of the Isthmus we did not found 
any national schools where children could learn our religion, our language, 
our history, and how to love their country. In the faceof the world we have 
punished with imprisonment, with expulsion, with and whi the 
writers for the innocent e: n of their thought. ce December, 1884, 
to October, 1903, the presidents, governors, secretaries, prefects, mayors, 
chiefs of police, military chiefs, officials and soldiers, inspectors of police, the 
police itself, <a and surgeons of harbors, magistrates, judaes of all de- 
scriptions, State attorneys, everbody, came from the high p. of the 
An and from other of the Republic to impose on the Isthmus the 
zo me law, or the w. of the more powerful, to sell justice or speculate 

e A 

„This series of employees, similar to an octopus with its multiple arms, was 
sucking the blood of an ressed le and was devouring what only the 
Panamans had a right to devour. e have made of the Isthmus a real mili- 

rovince; and when this nation of 350,000 souls had men of continental 
legislators of the first order and of an irre- 


contempt and in forgetfulness, instead of putting them at the head of the 
Isthmus, in order 
legitimate aspirations of ail the 
wounded the pride, the dignity, and the 8 of all the 

developed the hatred and the anger 


The people of Panama fought to exhaustion in 1885 to prevent the loss of 
their libert 


I ta Congress was the final and overwhelming 
injury to the interests of Panama, the conclusive evidence of indifference to 
her welfare and disregard of her wishes, and it also created the opportunity 
for success in her persistent Aone to regain civil liberty; for it was plain 
that under the strained relations created by that rejection the United States 
naturally would not exercise her pennies by in upon the Isthmus as she 
had exercised it before to aid the troops of Colombia. She was under no ob- 
ligation to do so, and she could not do so without ai in the denial of her 
own rights and the destruction of her own interests. Upon that the people 
of Panama relied in their last attempt,and they relied upon it with reason. 

In the meantime there had been a curious grafting of usurpation upon 
usurpation at Bogota. In 1895 M. A. Sanclemente was elected President and 
J. M. Marroquin Vice-President of the ublic of Colombia. It is true that 
there was no freedom of election. Our minister had reported of a preceding 
election: Noue but the sol police, and employees of the Government 
voted, thns the victory of the Government complete;” but there was 
a form of election, and Sanclemente became the only President there was and 
Marroquin the Vice. President. Article 24 of the constitution of 1586 provided: 

*'The Vice President of the Republic shall perform the duties of the execu- 
tive office during the temporary absence of the President. In case of the per- 
manent absence of the President the Vice-President shall occupy the office of 
the President during the balance of the time for which ho was elected.” 

On the 3ist of July, 1900, the Vice-President, Marroquin, executed a coup 
d'état by seizing the person of the President, Sanclemente, and imprisoni 
him at a place afew miles outside of Bogota. Marroquin thereupon dec! 
himself of the executive power because of the absence of the Pres- 
ident. He then issued a decree that public order was disturbed, and upon 
that ground assumed to himself le; tive power under another provision 
of the constitution, which I have already cited. Thenceforth 
without the aid of any legislative body, ruled as the supreme executive, leg- 
isiative, civil, and tary authority in the so-called Republic of Colombia. 
The absence of Sanclemente from the capital became permanent by his death 
in prison in the year 1902. When the people of Panama declared their inde- 
pendence in November last no Congress had sat in Colombia since the year 

598, except the special Con, called by Marroquin to reject the pona 
u 


treaty, and which did reject it by a unanimous vote and adjourned witho 
legislating on any other subject. The constitution of 1886 had taken away 
from Panama the power of self-government and vested it in Colombia. Tho 
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coup d'état of cele PENN took away from Colombia herself the power of gov- 
ernment and vested it in an irresponsible dictator. 

The true nature of the Government which Panama rebelled is plainly 
shown by the proposals to the United States by the Bogota Government upon 
sonny the m nova or an . = e Se 5 the United 
States minister a ota, Mr. up egrap r. Hay: 

“Knowing that the revolution has Kairos go in Panama, General 
Reyes says that if the Government of the United States will land troops to 

rve Co ombian 3 and the transit of the Isthmus, if requested 
by the chargé d'affaires of Colombia, this Government will declare martial 
law,and by virtue of vested constitutional authority, when public order is 
disturbed, will approve by decree the ratification of the canal treaty as 
signed, or, if the Government of the United Stateg prefers, will call extra 
session of Congress with new and friendly members next May to approve the 


treaty. 

On tho Tth of November Mr. Beaupré telegraphed to Mr. Har 

“General Reyes leaves next Monday for Panama invested with full powers. 
He has 8 chiefs of the ion that his mission is to the inter- 
ests of Isthmus. He wishes answer from you before leaving tothe inquiry in 
my telegram of yesterday, and wishes to know if the American commander 
will be ordered to cooperate with him and with new Panama Government to 
arrange peace and the approval of canal treaty, which will be accepted on 
condition that the inte; 5 Ms Colombia be preserved. He has telegraphed 
President of Mexico to the Government of the United States and all 
the countries represented at the Pan-American Conference to aid Colombia 
to preserve her integrity. The question of the approval of the treaty, men- 
tioned in my telegram yesterday, will be arran in Panama; he asks that 
before taking definite action you will await his arrival th and that the 
Government of the United States in the meantime preserve neutrality 
and transit of the Isthmus, and do not the new government.” 

The General Koras of these dispatches is now the President-elect of Co- 
lombia. Upon reading them who can fail to see that there was no constitu- 
tional government in Colombia; that no ernment of law protected the 

ple of Panama and their interests — the will of an arbitrary and 
Foreign power; that the deliberations and unanimous action of the special 
Congress at ta had asham and a pretense; that Panama's rights 
that the rights of the United States, that the world’s rights tothe paano 0 
the Isthmus had been the subjegt of disingenuous juggling at the hands of 
successful adventurers and not the fair expression of a free nation’s will. 

When these dispatches were received the die was not cast on the Isthmus; 
the United States had not recognized the new Republic of Panama; she had 
assumed no obligations toward the leaders of the new movement or toward 
their followers. Colombia and Panama then both held out to us the offer of 
the right and opportunity to build the canal. Colombia said: We will ratify 
the treaty—we will ratify it by decree or we will calla Congress selected for the 

urpose of ratifying the treaty, as the preceding Congress was selected for 

e purpose of rejecting it—if you will preserve our integrity.” Panama 
said: * our independence and the treaty follows, of course, for the 
building of the canal is our dearest hope.“ There was no question of interest 
on the part of the United States; the treaty was secure; the canal was secure: 
but there was a question of right, a question of justice, a question of national 
conscience to be dealt with. hat was the duty of the United States toward 
the people of Panama and the dictator at Bogota? 

the | ople of Panama were the real owners of the canal route: it was be- 
cause their fathers dwelt in the land, because they won their independence 
from Spain, because they organized a civil society there, that it was not to 
be treated as one of the waste places of the earth. Trey Bi that part of 
the earth's surface just as much as the State of New York owns the Erie 
Canal. When the sovereign State of Panama confederated itself with the 
other States of Colombia under the constitution of 1863 it did not part with 
its title or its substantial rights, but constituted the Federal Government its 
trustee for the representation of its rights in all foreign relations and im- 

josed upon that Government the duty of 8 them. The trustee was 
Faithless to its trust; it repudiated its obligations without the consent of the 
true owner; it seized by the strong hand of military power the rights which 
it was bound to protect; Colombia itself broke the bonds of union and de- 
stroyed the compact upon which alone depended its right to represent the 
owner of the soil. 

The question for the United States was, Shall wo take this treaty from the 
trne owner or shall we take it from the faithless trustee, and for that pur- 
pose a third time put back the E —— of foreign domination upon the neck 
of Panama, by the request of that Government which has tried to play toward 
us the part of the highwayman? There was no provision of our treaty with 
Colombia which required us to answer to her call, for our 1 of her sov- 
ereignty in that treaty relates solely to foreign aggression. There was no 
rule of international law which required us to recognize the wrongs of 
Panama or the justice of her cause, for international law does not concern 
itself with the internal affairs of states. But I put it to the conscience of the 
American people who are passing judgment upon the action of their Govern- 
ment, whether the decision of our President and Secretary of State and 
Senate was not a righteous d ion. 

By all the principles of justice among men and among nations that we have 
learned from our fathers, and all peoples and all governments should main- 
tain. the revolutionists in Panama were . — the people of Panama were 
entitled to be free again, the Isthmus was theirs, and J, were entitled to 

vern it; and it would have been a shameful thing for the Government of 

e United States to return them again to se do. 

Itis hardly necessary to say now that our Government had no part in ds- 
vising, fomenting, or Lagi oy, bape the revolution on the Isthmusof Panama. 
President Roosevelt said in his message to Congress of January 4, 1904: 

`“ I hesitate to refer to the injurious insinuations which have been made of 
complicity by this Government in the revolutionary movement in Panama. 
They are as destitute of foundation asof propriety. The only excuse for my 
mentioning them is the fear lest unthinking Pou might mistake for 
acquiescence the silence of mere self-respect. I think proper to say, there- 
fore, that no one connected with this Government had any part in preparing 
inciting, or encouraging the late revolution on the Isthmus of Panama, and 
that, saye from the Tepora of our naval and military officers, given above, no 
one conrested with this Government had any previous knowledge of the 
reyolution except such as was accessible to any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence eno cent the newspapers and kept upa current acquaintance with 
public affairs.” 

The people of the United States, without distinction of party, will give to 
that statement their unquestioning belief. 

the world knew that there would be a rising by the le of Panama 
if the Colombian Co: adjourned without approving the treaty,as it did 
adjourn on the 3ist of October. The newspapers of the United States were 
filled with statements to that effect, and our State and Navy Departments 
could not fail to be aware of it. They took the same steps they had alwa; 
taken under similar circumstances, to have naval v 3 to keep tho 
transit open and protect American life and property. any criticism is to 
be made upon their course, it is that there was too little rather than too 
much provision and 2 There was no naval vessel of the United 
States at the city of Panama, and there were no armed forces of the United 
States there when the rising occurred. 


There was one small vessel 
marines and bluejackets; that was the entire force which the United States 


at Colon which was able to land a force of 42 


had on the Isthmus at the time of the revolution. iai were landed at 
Colon as our troops had many times before been landed, and they were 
landed under these circumstances: On the 3 November 3, the da 
of the hem Ap Panama, about 450 Colombian troops landed at Colon and thi 
two gene proceeded by rail to the city of Panama, where they were ar- 
rested and placed in confinement by the i mts, who had been joined by 
all the Colombian troops on the us ex the 450 just landed, and who 
had a force of 1,500 men underarms. On the morning of the next day, the 
4th of November, the remainingcommander of this yofColombian troops 
in Colon sent a notice to the American consul that if the officers who had 
been arrested by the insurgents in Panama the evening before were not re- 
leased by 2 o'clock p. m. he would open fire upon the town and kiil every 
United States citizen in the place. 

There was then no American armed force of any description on the soil of 
the Isthmus. The Nashville was in the harbor, The American consul ap- 

ed to the commander of the Nashville for protection, and he landed 

e 42 marines and blue jackets. They took possession of the shed of the 

a Railroad Company, a stone building capable of defense, collected 
there the American men residing in Colon, sent the American women and 
children on board of a Panama steamer and a German steamer 
which were lying in the dock, and prepared to receive the threatened attack. 
The building was surrounded by the Colombian troops, and for an hour and 
a half this little force stood to its arms ready to fire and expecting to receive 
the threatened and apparently intended attack of ten times their number. 

Then cooler judgment prevailed with the Colombian officers and the ten- 
sion was relieved. On the following day a renewal of the threatening atti- 
tude of the Colombian led to a reoccupation of the railroad shed and 
a return of the women and children to the steamers; but again the danger 

without conflict, and on the evening of the second —— 4 the 5th of 
ovember, after conferences with the insurgent leaders, in which the Ameri- 
can officers took no part, the Colom troops a Colombian ship 
and sailed away from the harbor of Colon, leaving no Colombian force on 
the Isthmus. commander of the Nashville closes his report of these oc- 
currences in these words: 

“I beg to assure the Department that I had no part whatever in the ne- 
gotiations that were carried on between Colonel Torres and the representa- 
tives of the 8 Government; that I landed an armed force only when 
the lives of American citizens were threatened, and withdrew this force as 
soon as there seemed to be no ground for further apprehension of injury to 
American lives and property; that I relanded an armed force because of the 
failure of Colonel Torres to carry out his apoen to withdraw and an- 
nounced intention to return; and that my attitude emis ig was strictly 
neutral as between the two parties, my only purpose being to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens and to preserve the free and unin- 
terru transit of the Isthmus.” 

Objection has been made that o to American direction the Panama 
Railroad Soren Korma to transport the 450 Colombian soldiers to Panama 
to attack the 1,500 insurgents in arms there, and that the officers of the 
American Government were directed to prevent bet aopa of site pares 
from making the line of the railroad the theater of ties; but this was 
no new policy devised or applied for this occasion, and it was impartial as to 
both passes tothecontroversy. The insurgents were anxious that the trans- 
portation should be given, for they outnumbered the Colombians more than 
three to one, and when it was refused they asked for transportation for them- 
selves to attack the Colombians in Colon, and that was refused. The pe 
before a communication been sent to the commander of the Colombian 
forces and the commander of the insurgent forces on the Isthmus in these 


words: 
U. S. S. CINCINNATI, September 19, 1902. 


DEAR Sm: I haye the honor to inform you that the United States naval 
forcesare guarding the railway trains and the line of transit across the Isth- 
mus of Panama from sea to sea, and that no persons whatever will be allowed 
to obstruct, embarrass, or interfere in any manner with the trains or the 
route of transit. No armed men except forces of the United States will be 
allowed to come on or use the line. 

All of this is without prejudice or any desire to interfere in domestic con- 
tentions of the Colombians. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this communication. 

With assurances of high esteem and consideration, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
T. C. MCLEAN, 


Commander, U. S. N., Commanding. 


The poney embodied in this official notice of 1902 was the same 3 fol- 
lowed in November, 1903, and none other: it was the outcome of the experi- 
ence gained during the long course of warfare and the vray experience of 
property destroyed and traffic suspended, which showed that if the rights of 
the United States on the Isthmus of Panama were to be protected they must 
be protected by the United States itself insisting that its rightof way should 
not be made the field of battle, as it had been in 1885, when Colon was burned 
with the railroad terminals and wharves; when Panama was captured track 
was torn up, cars were broken open, telegraph wires were cut, and armored 
trains were a necessity. The warrant for the execution of that pony is tho 
right of self-protection. The 75 0 done by our officers might not have 
been permissible in the territory of a Motor the strong and o; 
ment, re and exercising the power ent, lawless violence and 
to protect the lives and property of citizens and foreigners alike; but action 
of this character is, acco the universal rules obtaining 9 
lized nations, not only ible, but a duty of the highest obligation in 
countries whose feeble governments exercise imperfect control in their own 
3 and — to perform the duties of sovereignty for the protection of 

è and pro 3 

The Anei. force of American sailors who during the past few weeks have 
been protecting American life and property in the friendly capital of Korea 
ha ve not been making war upon that power. Thee itionary force which 
marched to Pekin under Chaffee in the summer of 1900, and, 2 tho 
capital of China by assault, rescued the residents of the ‘American gation, 
was not making war upon that nation, which relies with pa confidence upon 
our constant friendship, In that att Sak of bg pear! o protect the rights 
of others, Colombia has placed herself as to the Isthmus of Panama by the 
record of the past years. She could not maintain order upon the Isthmus be- 
cause she did not seek to maintain justice; she could not command respect 
for her laws because she had abandoned the rule of law and submitted to the 
control of an arbitrary dictator. The right of self-protection for American 
interests rested upon these facts, emphasized and enforced by the grant of 

wer in the treaty of 1846, and by Colombia's own appeals to the American 

vernment to intervene for the maintenance of order. 

It was not the neutral force of Saray Se marines and bluejackets, or any- 
thing that the American Government or American officers said or did, that 
led the 450 Colombians to retire from Colon; it was the fact that they found 
themselves alone among a hostile and unanimous le with an overwhelm- 
ing insurgent force in arms against them which left no alternative but 
capture or retreat. The recognition of independence and the treaty with 


erly govern- 
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Panama are the real of Colombia's and upon the 
Rete ek fairly, openly, wih fel disclbeure —_ 

teous action, with the willing 

o canal, not for selfish 

„but for the world’s commerce, 

“Fant the money we spend upon the 


taken and every 
n the firm foun 
ech owes ot 
or greed 
most of all. We 
canal any more than we shall get 


set the core the 
tency for se ve 
unite our Atlantic an 
mankind, and we shall 
comes from difficult 


nt republic, or the 
ines on the path 
but we shall 
Pacific coasts, we 
greatness and honor and in the strength that 


accomplished and from the exercise of the power 
that strives in the nature of a great constructive people. 


WHAT ROOSEVELT SAYS ABOUT THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


as comparsa to the wor 
w Yor ovember 11, 1902.) 
telse is sought for or accomplish 
ust be protected 


: Ter va be secured 
business after a fashi 


American 
country in the world. ( 
At and no matter w 
of the tariff, the American wor 
of wages—that is, in his standard of li 
ty of Seley 
tariff. But neither our nation nor any other can 


h 
readjusting its business in the tariff at short intervals. 


he whole worked well and if business has 
it may be better to endure some inconv: 


industries and business 


ne wih ibe ee can not bə remedied by an 


ualities for a tim: causing disturb- 


of the country. 


) 
ects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes all 
and its benefits can be taken from 
them from the small also. 


reciprocal benefit 
t economic policy. 
tection. Our first 


tion oton presen: 
o handmaiden of 


individually or with others like him, 


confers a benefit, not a harm, upon the 


titled to the pr 


to which end of the socia 


derstood that even if I do not have 


x whether he acquiesces or the law will be reed, 
and this whoever he may pa enet ont ent at te. Mad ors 


the law, and the laws 558 must be just and wise or they will 
inevitably do evil; and this applies as much to the richest corporation as to 
oe don powerin labor union. Our laws must be wise, sane, healthy, con- 
ce 


over them, Siea A and with self-restraint, but firmly, the power of su- 
on. (Charleston, April 9, 1902.) 

This is not and never shall be a government of a plutocracy; itis not and 
never shall be a government bya mob. It is, as it has been and as it will be, 
& government in which every honest man, every decent man, be he employer 
or employed, wage-worker, mechanic, banker, er, farmer, be he who he 
may, if ho acts squarely and fairly, if he does his duty by his neighbor and 
the State, receives the full protection of the law and is given the amplest 
chance to exercise the ability that there is within him, alone or in combina- 
tion with his fellows, as he Butte, Mont., May 27, 1903.) 

Above all, the administration of the government, the enforcement of the 
laws, must be fair and honest. Thelawsare not to be administered either 
in the 8 man or the interest of the rich man. They are 
ee 4 Gs be red justly—in the interest of justice to each man, be 
he or be he poor—giving immunity to no violator, whatever form the 
violation may assume. Such is the obligation which every public servant 
takes, and to it he must be true under 3 of forfeiting the respect both 
of himself and of his fellows. (Charleston, 8. C., April 9, 1902.) 

Least of all can the man of t wealth afford to break the law, even for 
his own financial advan ; for the eee, and support, and it is 
both foolish and profoundly unpatriotic for him il in giving hearty sup- 
port to those who show that there is in very fact one law, and one law only, 
alike for the rich and the poor, for the great and the small. (Syracuse, N. V., 
a, 7, 1908.) 

rporations that are handled honestly and fairly, so far from being an 
evil, are a natural business evolution and make for the general prosperity of 
our land. We do not wish 3 2 rations, but we do wish to make 


must be held to strict eee with tho will of 
the people as expressed in the fundamental law. The rich man who does 
not see that this is in his interest is indeed shortsighted. When we make 
him obey the law we insure for him the absolute protection of the law. 
(Cincinnati, Ohio, September 20, 1902.) 


THE NEED FOR CAUTION. 


Modern industrial competition is very keen between nation and nation, 
and now that our country is striding forward with the pace of a giant to 
take the position in the international industrial world, we should 
beware how we fetter our limba, how we cramp our titan stre . While 
striving to prevent industrial injustice at home we must not bring upon 
ourselves industrial weakness abroad. This isa task for which we need the 
finest abilities of the statesman, the student, the patriot. and the farsoei 
ry of mankind, (Speech at opening of Pan-American Exposition, May 

+) 

The mechanism of modern business is tremendous in its size and complex- 
ity and ignorant intermeddling with it would be disastrous. (Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 20, 1902. 

The mechanism of business is altogether too delicate and too com- 
plicated for us to sanction for one moment any intermeddling with it ina 
spirit of ignorance, above all ina spirit of rancor. Something can be done, 
something is being done now. Much more can be done if our people reso- 
ong A but temperately will 3 it . But 1 phen TATA 

t upon ves, ou any way fur è 80- 
ging fe blem, bat, on the contrary, deferring indefinitely its pro 
solution, would be to act in a spirit of wy Segre of violence, of rancor, in a 

irit which would make us tear down temple of industry in which we 

ve because we are not satisfied with some of the details of its management. . 
(Fitchburg, Mass., September 2, 1902.) 

As a nation we stand in the sag? Shag hegre in the giant international in- 
dustrial competition of the day. o can not afford by any freak or folly to 
forfeit the position to which we have thus triumphantly attained. (Minne- 
spolis, Minn., April 4, 1903.) 


LABOR AND CAPITAL HAVE COMMON INTERESTS. 


We are no more against organizations of capital than against organizations 
Shall romember its daty to the Republic. (Milweukes, Wi., Apri 1808 

remember e ic. waukee. „Apr 

The average American knows not only that he himself intande to do about 
what is right, but that his average fellow-countryman has the same intention 
and the same power to make his intention effective. He knows, whether he 
be business man, professional man, farmer, mechanic, employer, or wage- 
worker, that the welfare of each of these men is bound up with the welfare 
of all the others; that each is neighbor to the other, is actuated by the same 
hopes and fears, has fundamentally the same ideals, and that all alike have 
much the same virtues and the same faults. Our average fellow-citizen is a 
sane and healthy man, who believes in decency and has a wholesome mind. 
He therefore feels an en scorn alike for the man of wealth guilty of the 
mean and base spirit of a nee toward those who are less well off, and 
for the man of small means who in his turn either feels or seeks to excite in 
others the feeling of mean and base envy for those who are better off. 
(Syracuse, N. Y., tember 7, 1903.) 

Under present-day conditions it is as necessary to have corporations in the 
business world as it is to have organizations—unions—amo' e-workers. 
We have a right to ask in each case wig 51 that good, and not harm, shall 
follow. idence, R. I., A t 23, 1902.) 

There is no worse enemy of the wage worker than the man who condones 
mob violence in any shape, or who preaches class hatred; and surely the 
slightest acquaintance with our industrial history should teach even the 
most shortsighted that the times of mostsuffering for our people as a whole. 
the times when business is stagnant, and capital suffers from shrinkage and 
gets noreturn from its investments, are exactly the times of 3 and 
e mst Tace the fact Chat only Ba 6 908.) 

e on 


You must face the fact that harm will com m a 
attack the so-called trusts ina ive spirit by measures ved solely 
with a desire of h them, without regard as to or not 


whether discrim- 
ination should be made between the good and evil in them, and without even 
any regard as to whether a sequence of the action would be the 
hurting of other interests. The adoption of such a policy would mean tem- 
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rary to the because it would mean damage to 
ot our business interests; but the effect would eee for ex- 
actly as the dama all d bad, so the reaction would 


e PE Ae alike, good an 
i gen eh | and bad. (Cmcinnati, Ohio, September 20, 1902.) 


The upshot o 


all this is that it is peculiarly incumbent us in a time 


of such material well-being, both coliectively as a nation and individually as 


citizens, to show, each on 


own account, that we possess the qualities of 


prudence, self-knowledge, and self-restraint. In our Government we need 
above all things stability, fixity of economic policy, while remembering that 
this fixity must not be fossilization; that there must not be inability to shift 


our laws so as to meet our shiftin: 


There are real and great 


na 
evils in our social and economic life, and these evils stand out in all their ugly 


baldness in time of prosperity. for the wicked who p 
ant sight. There is ev 8 striving in all possib. 


are never a pleas- 
ways, individually 
the recog- 


and collectively, by combinations among ourselves and through 


nized governmental agencies, to cut out thoseevils. All I 


k is to be sure 


as 
that we do not use the knife with an ä which would make it more 
dangerous to tho patient than to the . (Providence, R. I., August 23, 


1902. 
Rola be neither just nor expedient to punish the big corporations as 


dence, R. I., A. 


e from any evil 


tion. (Cincinnati, 


Very much of our effort 2 reference to labor matters should be by ey 


is foolish to pride ourselves u our and prosperity, n our 
commanding Kion in the p Hyde aeta Feaestrial — and ae e same 


pon the material and 


moral well-being, the intelligence, the foresight, the sanity, the sense of du 
and the wholesome patriotism of the wage-worker. (A. at Labor Dey 
picnic, 7 — September 8, 1900.) fi 

Ium President of all the people of the United States, without to 


creed, color, birthplace, occupation, or social condition. My aim is to do equal 
and exact justice as among them all. Inthe employment and dismissal of men 
in the Government service I can no more recognize the 1 man does or 


to a union as being for or 


can 


joes not against recognize the 
fact that he is a Protestant or a Catholic, a Jew or a Gentile, as reaps Spend 
council American Federation of Labor, 


against him. Oene tto executive 
ember 29, 1908. 


) 
Seer is bjection to th p of the Government Prin Offi 
eis no obj n pipe og po ne ting ce 


tions of that union can be permitted to override 


; but no rules or resolu- 


laws of the United 


Se ea) it is my sworn duty toenforce. (Letter to Secretary Cortelyou, 

u 

Where possible, it is always better to mediate before the strike . 5 

born and bitter. (Address at Labor Da tember 3, 1900. 
5 Wa een etd abr a 


changed in the country far less than the: 


y 
consequence there has been little breaking away — the methods of life 


their early mental bebe gg Bo the healthy democracy of farm life. (Speech 


at Bangor, Me., August 27, 1902.) 
The co 


qualities of independence, masterful resolution, andindividual energy 
and e works (for which no man is to be 


often he lives hard (which may not be it); but 


is to pitied) sad 
his life is passed i 


in 
healthy surroundings, surro’ which tend to develop a fine type of citi- 


In the country, moreover, the conditions are 


ortunately such as 


to allow a closer touch between man and man than, too often, we find to be 
the case in the city. Men feel more vividly the underlying sense of brother- 


hood, of comm 85 
The man who his own farm, whether on the pra 
land, the man who grows what we eat and the raw ma 
into what we wear, still exists more nearly under t. 


interest. (Bangor, Me., August 27, 1902. 


irie or in the wood- 
whichis worked 
he conditions which 


obtained when the “embattled farmers” of “6 made this country a nation 
than is true of any others of our . (Sioux Falls, S. Dak.. April 6, 1903.) 


The true welfare of the nation is indissolubly bound 
of the farmer and the wage-worker—of the man who 


up with the welfare 


tills the soil, and of the 


mechanic, the handicraftsman, the laborer. If we can insure the prosperity 
of these two classes we need not trouble ourselves about the prosperity of 
the rest, for that will follow asa matter of course. (Speech at opening of 


Pan-American Exposition, May 20, 1901.) 


The success of the capitalist, and especially of the banker, is conditioned 
m the 8 of both workingman and farmer. (The Law of Civiliza- 


ion and y—American Ideals. p. 387.) 


In a country like ours it is fundamentally true that the well-being of the 
tiller of the soil and the wage-worker is the well-being of the State. (Sioux 


Falls, S. Dak., April 6, 1908.) 


ABOUT OUR FOREIGN POLICY—THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
The Monroe doctrine is simply a statement of our very firm belief that on 
this continent the nations now existing here must be left to work out their 
own destinies among themselves, and that the continent is not 3 to bo 


regarded as colonizing ground for any European power. 
Me., A 26, 1902.) 
We of the two Americas must be left to work out our 


(Speech at Augusta, 


bata bauer face 
our own lines; and if we are wise we will make it understood asa 


feature of our joint foreign policy that on the one hand 


we will not submit 


to territorial aggrandizement on this continent by any Old World power, 
and that on the other hand, . each nation must scrupulously 
regard the rights and interests of the others, so that, instead of any one of us 
committing criminal folly of trying to rise at the expense of our ee 
bors, we shall all strive upward in honest and brotherhood, sho 

3 np area (Speech at opening of the Pan- Exposition, May 20, 


-) 

It is for the interest of every commonwealth in the Western Hemisphere 
to see every other commonwealth grow in riches and in happiness, in mate- 
rial wealth, and in the sober, strong, self-respecting manliness without which 
material wealth avails £o little. at opening of Pan-American Expo- 


I believe in oy a doctrine with all my heart and soul; I am con- 
vinced that the immense majority of our fellow-countrymen so believe in it; 
but I would infinitely prefer to see us abandon it than to see us put it for- 
ward and bluster about it, and yet fail to build up the efficient fighting 
strength which in the last resort can alone make it respected by any strong 
foreign power whose interest it may ever happen to be to violate it. (Wash- 
5 . C., November 13, 1002.) 

believe in the Monroe doctrine. I shall try to see that this nation lives 

up to it, and as long as I am President it will be lived up to. But I do not in- 
tend to make the doctrine an excuse or a justification for being unpleasant 
to other powers, for g ill of other powers. We want the friendshi 
of mankind. We want to get on well with the other nations of man 
with the small nations and with the big nations. We want so to carry our- 
selves that if—which I think most ee Seems quarrel should arise, it 
would be evident that it was not a quarrel of our own seeking, but one that 
was forced on us. II it is forced on us, I know you too well not to know that 
FFF Roh Ad aly Sem up to it all the 

tter if you have not blustered or spoken ill of other nations in advance. 
(Waukesha, Wis., April 3, 1908. x 

When a question of national honor orof national right or wrong is at stake, 
no 8 of financial interest should be conside: fora moment. Those 
wealthy men who wish the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine because its 
assertion may damage their business, bring « iscredit to themselves, . 80 
far as they are able, discredit to the nation of which they area part. (The 
Monroe Doctrine, American Ideals, p. 200.) 

We do not wish to bring ourselves to a position where we shall have to em- 
ulate the European system of enormous armies. true patriot, every 
man of statesman-like habit, should look forward to the day when not a single 
European power will hoida foot of American soil. At present itis not neces- 
sary to take the ion that no European pamer S hold American terri- 
tory; but it ce 1 the timid and selfish!“ at 
pac Bf men have their way, and if the United States fails to at the 
outset $ N on this continent. (The Monroe Doctrine, 

erican P. 


The United States has not the slightest wish to establish a universal 
tectorate over other American States, or to become responsible for their 
misdeeds. If one of them becomes involved in 3 
European power, such quarrel must be settled between them by any one of 
the usual methods. But no European State is to be allowed So Agrana 
it-elf on American soil at the expense of any American State. ermore, 
C State to another is to 
be „ if, in the judgment of the United States, such transfer would 
. — sija to its own interests. (The Monroe Doctrine, American Ideals, 
55 The Monroe doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the foreign policy 
of all the nations of the two Americas, as it is of the United States Just 
seventy-eight years have passed since President Monroe in his annual mes- 

announced that “the American continents are henceforth not to be con- 
— abe as subjects for future colonization by any Karopan powers 

In other words, the Monroe doctrine is a t there must be no 
territorial aggrandizement by any non-American power at the mse of 
any American power on American soil It is in no wise intended as hos- 
tile to any nation in the Old World. Still less is it intended to give cover to 
any aggression by one New World power at the expense of any other. It is 
simply & step, anı ega Auei. ore assuring the unive: of the 
world by securing the possi 9 — permanent peace on this hemisphere. 

message. Lied? el peer ongress. first session. 

If the Monroe d did not already exist it would be necessary forth- 
with to create it. (The Monroe Doctrine, American Ideals, p. 246.) 

The Monroe doctrine is nota question of law at all. It is a question of 
policy. 5 to be dered not only by statesmen, but by all 
good citizens. wyers. as lawyers, have absolutely nothing whatever tosay 
about it. To argue that it can not be 5 
tional law. is a mere waste of breath. No cares w. 
= 3 ae ove oaren whether the 88 tthe 

ashington’ well Address are so recognize 
Monroe Doctrine, American Ideals, p. 218.) 


THE NAVY A GUARANTY OF PEACE, 


We need to keep in a condition of preparedn especially as He rg our 
Navy, not because we want war, but because rerep oe to stand with those 


mane plea a is listened to with respectful attention. (New York, 
ovember II. 2 
iness for war is merely rendered more disastrous by readiness to 


fature danger by present sacrifice among yet others—these are the chief 
obstacles to building up a proper navy and carrying out a proper foreign 
policy. ( Wash m's forgotten maxim,” American Sart P. 274.) 

A nation should never fight unless forced to; but it shoulda ways be ready 
to fight. The mere fact t it is ready will generally spare it the necessity 
of fighting. (“Washington's forgotten maxim.“ American Ideals, p. 28+.) 

The American people must either build and maintain an adequate navy 
or else make up their minds definitely to accept a secon: position in inter- 
national affairs, not merely in political, but in commercial matters. It has 
been well said that there is no surer way of courting national disaster than 
to be “opulent, aggressive, and unarmed.” (Annual message, first session 
Fifty-seventh Con ) 

ere never is and never has been on our part a desire to use a weapon 
because of its well tempered. There is not the least danger that the 
possession of & navy will render this country overbearing toward its 
neighbors. The direct contrary is the truth. (“Washington's forgotten 
maxim,” American Ideals, p. 284.) 

We ask for a great navy, we ask for an armament fit for the nation’s n 
not to cg ge to avert fighting. Preparedness deters the foe an: 
maintains t by show of ready might without the use of violence. 
Peace, is not a gift that terri in han 


or of those too feeble or too shortsighted to deserve it, and we ask to be 


gt foreign relations. The last century has seen a marked 
between civilized 


trained navy is the best guaran against war, the chea and most effec 
ive peace insurance. The cost of balding and Rat hey org such a navy rep- 
ronis the ve: plienas premium or insurin; by mre ee can 
possi 8 nunl message, session Seven mgress. 

If in the first decade of the present century the American people and their 
rulers had possessed the wisdom to provide an efficient fleet of powerful bat- 
tle ships, there would probably have been no war of 1812; and even if war had 
come, the ense loss to and destruction of trade commerce by the 
blockade would have been prevented. Merely from the monetary standpoint 
the saving would have been incalculable; and yet this would have been the 
paues part of the gain. (“ Washington's forgotten maxim,” American 

‘deals, 21 

In publie asin private life, a bold front tends to insure se and not 
strife. If we a formidable navy, small is the chance indeed that we 
shall ever be eee into a war to uphold the Monroe doctrine. If we do 
not possess such a navy, war may be forced on us at any time. ("“ Washing- 
ton's forgotten maxim,” American Ideals, p. 281.) 

In all our history there has never been a time when redness for war 
was any menace to k the contrary, again and again we have owed 
peace to the fact t we were prepared for war, and in the only contest 
which we have had with a European power since the Revolution the war of 
1812—the struggle and all its attendant disasters were due solely to the fact 
that we were not prepared to face, and were not ready instantly to resent, 
an attack upon our honor and interest. while the glorious triumphs at sea 
which redeemed that war were due to the few preparations which we had 
actually made. We area great, peaceful nation—a nation of merchants and 
mannfacturers. of farmers and mechanics: a nation of workingmen who 
labor incessantly with head or hand. It is idle to talk of such a nation ever 
being led into a course of wanton aggression or conflict with military powers 
by the 8 of = sufficient navy. (“ Washington's forgotten maxim,” 

erican Ideals, p. 

Any really great nation must be ly sensitive to two things—stain 
on the national honor at home an cè to the national arms abroad. 
por honor AE hoo, — 1 = aom ; cand 5 is at all . — 

our own „and depen: ply upon the on of an awaken 

ublio e But the only way to make safe our honor, as affected not 
$ our own deeds but the deeds of others, is by readiness in advance. 
(Haverhill, Mass., Au 26, 1902.) 


ARBITRATION. 


As civilization grows warfare becomes less and less the normal condition 
f diminution of wars 

ers; wars with uncivilized powers are largely mere 
matters of international police duty. essential for the welfare of the world. 
Wherever possible arbitration or sọ ae similar method should be employed 
in lien of war to settle difficulties between civilized nations, although as yet 
the world has not progressed sufficiently to render it possible, or necessarily 
desirable, to invoke arbitration in every case. (Annual message, Fifty-sev- 
enth Congress, second session.) 

The true end of every great and free people should be self-respecting 
peace, and this nation most earnestly desires sincere and cordial friendship 
with all others. Over the entire world of recent years wars between the 

t civilized powers have become less and less frequent. Wars with bar- 
Paras or barous peoples come in an entirely different category, 
being merely a most ttable but ni international 2 duty 
Which must 5 for the sake of the welfare of mankind. 

Peace can only be kept with certainty where both sides wish to keep it; 
‘but more and more the civilized peoples are realizing the wicked folly of war 
and are attaining that condition of just and inte mt regard for the rights 
of others which will in the end, as we hope and believe, make world-wide 
peace possible. (Annual message, 3 Congres, first session.) 


There seems ground for the belief that there been a real growth 
among the civi nations of a sentiment which will permit a gradual sub- 
stitution of other methods than the method of war in settlement of dis- 


utes. It is not nded that as yet we are near a position in which it will 
b ible wholly to prevent war, or that a just regard for national interest 
and honor in all cases permit of the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration; but by a mixture of prudence and firmness with wisdom we 
think it is possible to do away with much of the provocation and excuse for 
war, and at least in many cases to substitute some other and more rational 
method for the settlement of disputes. (Annual message, second session 
Fifty-seventh Congress.) 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 


We want friendship; we want peace. We wish well to the nations of man- 
kind. We look with joy at any hs ple of theirs; we wish them success, 
not failure. We rejoice as mankind moves forward over the whole earth. 
Each nation has its own difficulties. We have difficulties enough at home. 
Let us improve oureelves, lifting what needs to be lifted here, and let others 
do their own work; let us attend to our own business; keep our own hearth- 
stone swept and in order. Do not shirk any duty; do not shirk any difficulty 
that is forced upon us, but do not invite it by foolish language. Do not as- 
sume a quarrelsome and unpleasant attitude toward other le. Let the 
friendly expressions of foreign powers be accepted as tokens of their sincere 
good will and reflecting their real sentiments, and let usavoidany language 
on our part watch sant tend to turn their good will into ill Will. (Wauke- 

Boasting ana blustering are as objectionable amon nations as smo in- 
dividuals, and the public men of a great nation owe it to their sense of na- 
tional self-respect to speak co y of foreign powers, just as a brave 
and self- man treats all around him courteously. (Washington, 
D. C., November 13, 1902.) 

I would like to impress m every public aen epon every writer in the 
press, the fact that stren; should go hand in hand with cour „with 
scrupulous regard in word and deed, not only for the rights, but for feel- 
ings, of other nations. (Wauk is., April 3, 1903.) 

tisa lesson for nations and individuals to learn never to hit if it can 
be hel and then never to hit softly. Ithinkitis getting to be ae 
stood that that is our foreign policy. (San Francisco, „May 13, 1908.) 

The duties of peace are with us always: those of war are but occasional; 
and with a nation as with a man, the worthiness of life depends upon the way 
in which the everyday dutiesare done. The home dutiesare the vital duties, 
(Sherman statue unveiling, October 15, 1903.) 

The period of war is but a fractional part of the life of our Republic, and 
I earnestly hope and Denove that it will bean even smaller the future 


The American stands for orderly li 
as it stands foritat home. (Memphis, Tenn., November 19, 1902.) 
Of course, the very first thing that any nation has to do is to keep in order 


the affairs of its own household; to do that which is best for its own life 
(New York, May 20, 1202.) 

The army never has been and, I am sure, it never will be or can be a men- 
ace to anybody save America’s foes, or aught but a source of pride to every 
good and far-sighted American. (The Presidency, p. 10. 

Again and again in a nation’s 15 5 ee may, and. indeed, sometimes 

u 


must, come when the nation’s hes war. But peace must be the 
normal condition, or the nation come toa bloody doom, Twice in great 
crises, in 1776 and 1861, and twice in lesser crises, in 1812 and 1808, the nation 
was called to arms in the name of all that makes the words “honor,” “ free- 
dom,” and “justice” other than empty sounds. On each occasion the net re- 
sult of the war was greatly forthe benefitof mankind. But on each occasion 
this net result was of benefit only because after the war came peace, came 
justice and order and liberty. (Speech at Galena, III., on Grant's birthday, 
April 27, 1900.) 
ABOUT EXPANSION AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


The inevitable march of events gave us the control of the Phili 0 
Islands at a time so opportune that it may without irreverence be 
providential. Unless we show ourselves weak, unless we show ourselves de- 
generate sons of the sires from whose loins we sprang, we must go on with 
the work we have undertaken. I most earnestly hope that this work will 
— 5 be of a peaceful character. (Spesch at San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 


.) 

Jf we are wise, if we care for our reputation abroad, if we are sensitive of 
our honor at home, we will allow no question of partisan politics ever to enter 
into the administration of the great islands which came under our flag as a 
ys of the war with Spain. (Speech at Memphis, Tenn., November 19, 


902.) 
It we do our duty aright in the Philippines, we will add to that national 
renown which is the highest and finest part of national life, we will atly 
benefit the people of the Philippine Islands, and, above all, we will play our 
part well in the preat work of uplifting mankind. (Strenuous Life, p. 20.) 

Fundamentally the cause of expansion is the cause of peace. ( expan: 
sion and peace,” Strenuous N ee 

The guns that thundered off nila and Santiago left us echoes of glory, 
but they also left usa legacy of duty. If we drove outa medisyval tyranny 
only to make room for sa anarchy, we had better not have begun the 
task at all. It is worse than idle to say that we have no duty to perform and 
can leaye to their fates the islands we have conquered. Such a course would 
be the course of infamy. It would be followed at once by utter chaos in the 
wretched islands themselves. Some stronger, manlier power would have to 
step in and do the work. (Strenuous Life. p. 11.) 

1 statesmen have always been those who believed in the nation 
who faith in the power of our people tospread until they should become 
the mightiest 5 peoples of the world. (Manhood and statehood,” 
Strenuous Life, p. 205.) 

In the Philippines let us remember that the spirit and not the mere form 
of government is the essential matter. The Sy 5 have a hundredfold 
freedom ee on 511 ney Yona tS if we Sees bert ipana 

e are not ng to su e a people; we are tryin ave em an 
make them a hay abiding, industrions, and 5 cat we hope 
ultimately a self-governing people. In short, in the work we have done we 
are but carrying out the true principles of our Conor We work ina 

rit of self-respect for ourselves and of good will toward others, in a spirit 
of love for and of infinite faith in mankind. We do not blindly refuse to face 
the evils that exist or the shortcomings inherent in humanity; but across 
blundering and shirking, across selfishness and meanness of motive, across 
shortsightedness and cowardice we gaze steadfastly toward the far horizon 
of 8 triumph. (National duties,“ Strenuous Life, p. 243.) 

ur warfare in the Philip has been carried on with singular humanity. 
For every act of cruelty by our men there have been innumerable acts of for- 
bearance, magnanimity, and generous kindness, These are the qualities 
—_ iaro Ta the wars a whole. (Memorial Day address at Ar- 

n. May . 

he progress of the American arms means the abolition of cruelty, the 
bringing of peace, and the rule of law and order under the civil government. 
Other nations have conquered to create irresponsible military rule. We con- 
quer to bring just and nsible civil 1 to the conquered. (Me- 
morial Day address at Arlington, May 30, 1902.) 

Taking the work of the army and the civil authorities together, it may be 
questioned whether anywhere else in modern times the world seen a 
better example of real constructive statesmanship than our people have 
given hs foe noy ine Islands. (Annual message, second session, Fifty- 
seven gress, 

No policy ever entered into by the American le has vindicated itself 
in more signal manner than the policy of holding the Philippines. The 
triumph of our arms, above all the triumph of our laws and principles, has 
come sooner than we had ary 1 5 to expect. Too much ise can not be 

en to the army for what it done in the Philippines both in warfare and 
m an administrative standpoint in preparing the way for civil govern- 
ment; and similar credit belongs to the civil authorities for the way in which 
they have planted the seeds of self-government in the ground thus made 
ready for them. (Annual message, second session, Fifty-Seventh 8 

In dealing with the Philippine people we must show both patience an 
strength, forbearance and steadfast resolution. Our aim is high. We do 
not desire to do for the islanders merely what has elsewhere been done for 
tropic se by even the best foreign 3 We h to do for 
them what has never before been done for any people of the Tropics—to 
make them fit for self-government after the fashion of the really na- 
tions. (Annual message, first session -seyenth Congress.) 

I have felt that the events of the last five or six years have been steadily 
hastening the day when the Pacific will loom in the world's commerce as 
the Atlantic now looms, and I have wished greatly to seo these marvelous 
communities growing upah the Pacific slope. (Barstow, Cal., May 7, 1903.) 

Our place as a nation is and must be with the nations that have left indel- 
ibly their impress on the centuries. Men will tell you that the great ex- 
panding nations of antiquity PAYO cng rig away. So they have; and so have 
all others. (San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1903.) 

The insurrection among the Filipinos has been absolutely quelled. The 
war has been brought to an end sooner than even the most sa e of us 
dared to hope. The world has not in recent years seen any military task 
done with more soldierly 8 ability; and done. moreover, in a spirit 
of thumanity. (Philadelp Pa., November 22, 1902.) 

he empire that shifted from the Mediterranean will in the lifetime of 
those now children bid fair to shift once more westward to the Pacific. (San 
Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1903.) 

In short, we are governing the Filipinos primarily in their interest and 
for their very great benefit. And we have acted in practical fashion—not 

g to arame rules as to what should be done in the remote and uncer- 
tain future, but turning our attention to the instant need of thi and meet- 
ing that need in the fullest and pone peer way. * * * It would be hard to 
find in modern times a better ey e of successful constructive statesman- 
ship than the American representatives have given to the Philippine Islands, 
(Providence, R. I., August 23, 1902.) 
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There is no question as to our not having gone far enough and fast enough 
in granting self-government to the Filipinos; the only possible danger has 
been lest we should go faster and further than was in the interest of the 
Filipinos themselves. (Memphis, Tenn., November 19, 1902.) 4 

It is natural that most nations should be thus blind to the possibilities of 
the future. Few indeed are the men who.can look a score of years into the 
future, and fewer still those who will make great sacrifices for the real, not 
the fancied, good of their children’s children; but in questions of race su- 
premacy the look ahead should be for centuries rather n decades, and the 
self-sacrifice of the individual must be for the good, not of the next genera- 
tion, but perchance of the fourth or fifth in line of descent. The Frenchman 
and the Hollander of the seventeenth century could not even dimly see the 
possibilities that loomed vast and vague in the colonization of America and 
Australia, They did not have, and it was hardly posne that they should 
have, the remotest idea that it would be well for them to surrender, one the 

lory gained by his German conquests, the other the riches reaped from his 
fast ndian trade, in order that three hundred years later huge unknown 
continents should be filled with French and Dutch commonwealths. (Win- 
ning of the West, vol. 4, p. 27.) 

Stout of heart, we see across the dangers the great future that lies beyond, 
and we rejoice as a giant refreshed, as a strong man girt for the race; and 
we go down into the arena where the nations strive for mastery, our hearts 
lifted with the faith that to us and toour children and our children's children 
it shall be given to make this Republic the mightiest among the peoples of 
mankind, (Detroit, Mich., September 22, 1002. 


ABOUT THE FOREIGN-BORN AMERICAN, 


From his own standpoint, it is beyond all question the wise thing for the 
immigrant to become thoroughly Americanized. Moreover, from ourstand- 
point, we have a right to demand it. We freely extend the hand of welcome 
and of good-fellowship to every man, no matter what his creed or birthplace, 
who comes here honestly intent on becoming a good United States citizen 
like the rest of us. (True Americanism,” American Ideals, p. 45.) 

The only way to teach our foreign-born fellow-citizens how to govern them- 
selves is to give each the full rights possessed by other American citizens, 
(‘Phases of State legislation.“ American Ideals, p. 102.) 

We can not have too much immigration of the right kind, and we should 
have ner at all of the wrong kind. (Annual message, second session Fifty- 
seven ngress, 

We need every eal and efficient nt fitted to become an Ameri- 
can citizen—every im: t who comes here to stay—who brings here a 
strong body, a stout heart, a head, and a resolute purpose to do his 
duty well in every way, and to bring up his children as law-abiding and God- 
fe members S o community. (Annual message, Fifty-seventh Con- 

ess, session. 

Not only must our labor be 8 by the tariff, but it should also be 
tected, so far as it is possible, from the presence in this country of any 
borers brought over by contract or of those who, coming freely, yet repre- 
senta standard of living so depressed that they can undersell our men in tho 
labor market and drag them toa lower level. (Annual message, first session 
Fifty-seventh Congress.) 

A Scandinavian, a German, or an Irishman who has really become an 
American has the right to stand on exactly the same footing as any native- 
born citizen in the land, and is R as much entitled to the friendship and 
support, social and political, of his neighbors. Among the men with whom 
Ihave been thrown in close personal contact socially, and who have been 
among my stanchest friends and allies politically, are nota few Americans 
who happen to have been_born on the other side of the water, in Germany, 
Treland, Scandianavia, and there could be no better men in the ranks of our 
native-born citizens, ("True Americanism,” American Ideals, p. 48.) 


ABOUT HONESTY IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


No community is healthy where it is ever necessary to distinguish one 
politician among his fellows because “he is honest.” Honesty is not so much 
a credit as an absolute aang ba tt to efficient service to the public. Unless 
a man is honest we have no right to keep him in public life, it matters not 
how brilliant his capacity, it 9 ters how t his power of doin, 

service on certain lines may be. (The eighth and ninth command- 
ments in politics,” The Strenuous — 9 5 108.) 

We need absolute honesty in public life; and we shall not get it until we 
remember that truth-telling must go hand in hand with it and that it is quite 
as important not to tell an untruth about a decent man as it is to tell the 
truth about one who is not decent. AS eighth and ninth commandments 
in porua 'The Strenuous Life, p. 

e can as little afford to tolerate a dishonest man in the public service as 

a coward in the Army. The murderer takes a single life; the corruptionist 
n public life, whether he be bribe giver or bribe taker, strikes at the heart 

of the commonwealth. (Speech at Sherman statue unveiling, October 15, 


ere can be no crime more serious than bribery. Other offenses violate 
one law, while corruption strikes at the foundation of all law. Under our 
form of government all authority is vested in the people and by them dele- 
8 to those who represent them in official capacity. There can be no of- 
ense heavier than that of him in whom such a sacred trust bas been sed, 
who sells it for his own gain and enrichment; and no less heavy is the of- 
fense of the bribe giver. He is worse than the thief, for the thief robs the 
individual, while the corrupt official plunders an entire city or State. He is 
as wicked as the murderer, for the murderer may only take one 1 
the law, while the corrupt official and the man who corrupts the official alike 
aim at the assassination of the Commonwealth itself. vernment of the 
people, by the poopie for the people will from the face of the earth 
bribery is to! erated, The givers and takers of bribes stand on an evil pre- 
eminence of infamy. The exposure and punishment of public corruption is 
an honor toa nation, not a d . The ə lies in toleration, not in 
correction. ( Annual m „second session Fifty-seventh Congress.) 

We can divide and must divide on party lines as regards certain questions. 
As regards the deepest, as regards the vital questions, we can not afford to 
divide, and I have the right to challenge the t effort of every American 
worthy of the name to putting down by every means in his power corrup- 
tion in private life, and above all corruption in publiclife. And remember, 
you, the one of this government by the people, that while the public serv- 
ant, the 2 the executive officer, the judge, are not to be excused if 
they fall short of their duty, yet that their doing their duty can not avail 
unless you do yours, the last resort we have to depend upon the jury 
drawn from the ple to convict the scoundrel who has tainted our public 
life, and unless jury does its duty, unless it is backed by the public 
sentiment of the people, all the work of legislator, of executive officer, of 
judicial officer are for naught. (Washington, D. C., November 16, 1903.) 

There are plenty of questions about which honest men can and do differ 
very greatly and yar ntensely, but as to which the triumph of either side 
may be compatible with the welfare of the state—a lesser degree of welfare 
or a greater degree of welfare, but compatible with the welfare of the state. 
But there are certain great principles, such as those which Cromwell would 


have called fundamentals,“ concerning which no man has a right to have 
88 eee 5 Fan Such a question is honesty. (Washington, D. C., 
0 

It is well for us in this piace, and at this time, to remember that exactly 
as there are certain hom mpeg the lack of which will prevent the most 
brilliant man alive from being a useful soldier to his country, so there are 
certain homely gaa for the lack of which in mopoon servant no 
shrewdness or ability can atone. (Wasbington, D. O., October 15, 1908.) 

There are sags GIGA which we need alikə in private citizen and in 
public man, but three above all—three for the lack of which no brilliancy 
and no genius can atone—and those three are courage, „and common 
sense. (Antietam, Md., September 17, 1903.) 

It is an even ver offense to sin against the commonwealth than to sin 
against an individual. The man who debauches our public life, whether by 
malversation of funds in offloe, by the actual bribery of voters or of legislators, 
or ae corrupt nse of the offices as spoils wherewith to reward the un- 
worthy and the vicious for their noxious and interested activity in the baser 
walks of political life—this man is a greater foe to our well-being as a nation 
than is even the defaulting cashier of a bank or the betrayer of a private 
trust. No amount of inte nce and no amount of energy will save nation 
which is not honest, and no government can ever bea permanent success if 
administered in accordance with base ideals. Tho first requisite in the cit- 
izen who wishes to share the work of our public life, whether he wishes him- 
self to hold office or merely to do his piain duty as an American by taking 
part in the management of our political machinery, is that he act dis- 
interestedly and with a purpose to serve whole commonwealth. 
(“The manly virtues and practical politics,” American Idvals, p. 51.) 

Character is shown in peace no less than in war. As the greatest fertility 
of invention, the greatest perfection of armament, will not make soldiers 
out of cowards, so no mental training and no bodily will makea nation 
great if it lacks the fundamental principles of honesty and moral cleanli- 
ness. (“Character and success,“ The Strenuous Life, p. 105.) 

There are not a few public men who, though they would repel with indig- 
nation an offer of a bribe, will give certain corporations special legislative 
and executive privileges because they have contributed heavily to campaign 
funds; 1 loose and extravagant work because a contractor has 

litical uence; or, at any ra permit a public servant to take pub- 

ic money without rendering an uate return, by conniving at t 
service on the part of men who are protected by prominent 
Various degrees of moral guilt are involved in the multitudinous actions of 
this kind, but after all, directly or indirectly, every such case comes danger- 
ously near the border line of the commandment which, in 3 theft. 
certainly by 1 forbids the connivance at need the ure to 
pennaa CE ° eighth and ninth commandments in politics,” The Stren- 
uous Life, p. 109. 


ABOUT THE RESPONSIBILITIES RESTING ON THE EDUCATED MAN, 


A heavy responsibility rests on the educated man. It is a double discredit 
to him to go wrong, whether his shortcomings take the form of shir his 
everyday civic duties or of abandonment of the nation’s rights in a foreign 
quarrel. He must no more be misled by the sneers of those who always 
write “patriotism” between inverted commas than by the coarser but 
equally us ridicule of the politicians who jeer at “reform.” It is as 
unmanly to be taunted by one set of critics into cowardice as it is to be 
2 oc set into dishonesty. (“The Monroe doctrine,” Ameri- 
can Ideals, p. 259. 

The man who is content to go through life owing his alma mater for an 
education for which he has made no adequate return is not true to the ideals 
of American citizenship. He is in honor bound to make such return. He 
can make it in but one way; he can return what he owes to his alma mater 
only by making his alma mater proud of what he does in service rendered to 
his fellow-men. That is the of return we have the right to expect of the 
oo Neat men in this coun (Speech at Charlottesville, Va., June 16, 


Where the State has bestowed education the man who accepts it must be 
content to accept it merely as a charity unless he returns it to the State in 
full in the shape of ep do not ask of you, men and women 
here to-day, good ci p as a favor to the State. Idemand it of you as 
a right, and hold you recreant to your duty if you fail to giveit. (Speech at 
Berkeley, Cal., May 14, 1903.) 

If a college education means anything, it means fitting a man to do better 
service than he could do without it; if it does not mean that it means noth- 
ing, and if a man does not get that out of it he gets less than nothing out of 
it. No man has a right to arrogate to hi one particle of superiority or 
consideration because he has had a college education, but he is bound, if he is 
in truth a man, to feel that the factof his having had a college education im- 

upon him a heavier burden of responsibility, that it makes it doubly 
incumbent upon him to do well and nobly in life, private and public, 
(Cambridge, Mass., June 25, 1902.) 

Every educated man who puts himself out of touch with the current of 
American thought, and who on conspicuous occasions assnmes an attitude 
hostile to the interest of America, is doing what he can to weaken the influ- 
fe X . men in American life. (“The Monroe doctrine,” American 

eals, p. 258. 

If an educated man is not heartily American in instinct and feeling and 
taste and sympathy, he will amount to nothing in our public life. Patriot- 
ism, love of country, and pride in the pay ch bolizes country ma; 

ou ww, but at present they 
are 8 and strong, and the man who lacks them is a useless creature, 
a mere incumbrance to the land. (“The college graduate and public life,” 
American Ideals, p. 75.) : 

If a man does not have belief and enthusiasm, the chances are small indeed 
that he will ever do a man's work in the world; and the paper or the college 
which, by its general course, tends to eradicate this power of belief and en- 
thusiasm, this desire for work, has rendered to the young men under its 
infiuence the worst service it could possibly render. (The college graduate 
and public life,“ American Ideals, p. 69.) 

An educated man must not go into politics as such; he must go in simply 
as an American; and when he is once in, he will ily realize that he must 
work very hard indeed or he will ba upset by some other American with no 
education at all, but with much natural capacity. His education ought to 
make him feel particularly ashamed of himself if he acts meanly or dishon- 
ores, or in any way falls short of the ideal of good citizenship, and it ought 
to make him feel that he must show that he has profited by it; but it should 
certainly give him no feeling of superiority until by ac work he has 
shown that superiority. In other words, the educated man must realize that 
he is living in a democracy and under democratic conditions, and that he is 
entitled to no more respect and consideration than he can win by actual per- 
formance. (‘The college graduate and public life,“ American Ideals, p. 65.) 

Itis proper to demand more from the man with exceptional advan 
than from the man without them. A heavy moral obligation resis upon 
man of means and upon the man of education to do their full duty by their 
country. (“The college graduate and public life,” American jasa, p. 68.) 


ABOUT OUR REUNITED COUNTRY. 


If ever the need comes in the future the past has made abundantly evident 
8 that from this time on Northerner and Southerner will in war know 


fabric of our industrial The u any part of onr of our 57 15 
try is a benefit to the whole, and erery su ont aa this 
55 ofa r is entitled to 5 Pd 
22 from eve r of the Union. Thoroughly good national work can 
done only i each of us works hard for „and at the same time 


war wi was the most absolutely ri 3 foreign war in 
which any nation has engaged d tury, and not the 
least of its many good features was eat pinetoen brought ‘ations between the 


sons of the men who wore the blue and of those who wore the gray. This 
necessarily meant the dying out of ro 55 ef Of course embers 
smolder here and there, but the country wing more and more 
to take pride in the a the sat heron, pend to an ideal, layed 
alike by the soldiers of both sides in the civil war. We are all united now. 
(“Fellow-feeling as a political factor,” The Strenuous Life, p. 59.) 
Nobody is interested in the fact that Dewey comes from Vermont, Hob- 
son from Alabama, or Funston from Kansas. . 
it would make no difference to us. een. ericans, and every 
American has an egual right to challenge his share pereen in their deeds. 
As we read of the famous feats-of our army in the P p P 
nothing to ns whether the regiments come from Oregon, 0, California, 
9 Pennsylvania, or Tennessee. does matter is that these 
splendid soldiers are all Americans; 5 our heroes; that our blood 
runs in their veins; that the flag under which we live is the flag for which 
Sey pave — for which some of cont have died, ("Fello asa 
political factor,” gees tegen Fs Life, p. 61.) 
The devotion, the steadfast resolution and lofty daring, 
8 nto the right as each man saw it, whether N erner or 
South-rner—all these at of the men and women of the early sixties 
pow shine luminous and brilliant before our eyes, while the mists of anger 
een Sante Eee ae yee SY have passed away forever. (Speech at 
p 


Caren, 8 
ae Coma always rightly pri rided herself upon the character of the men 
faa. she ae bes sent into public life. te more wonderful E govern- 
mental Pang ek ane in ger ae and public a ie. 8 are been 
0 irginia’s sons in pu o. (Speech at Char- 
Bey Va. June 1 8. 8080 ai 
Iam sure that none ph m trends who fought in the Confederate service 
will misunderstand me or grudge what Iam about tosay when Isay that 
the pratet debt paoa a country to any set of men is owed by it to 
those men of the so-called E country to a men who in statesmansh he 
lowed Clay aud the Crittendens and the Blairs; the men who, as sol 
fe 6 Thomas and Farragut; the men who were ‘to 
to whether their immediate associates were for it 
ashington. D. C.. December 9, 1902. 
interi results of the civil war, we are North and South, 
the richer for each 8 — 


incalculably richer for its memories. We are 
paign, for each hard-fought battle. We are the richer for valor displa 
those who fought so valiantly for 5 a ht and yen those who, no 
—.— v. fought for what 3 deemed th ht. We have in us nobler 
capacities for what is great and good 1 of the infinite woe and suffer- 
ing, and because of the splendid ultimate RN (American Ideals, p. 19.) 
the Southern people 7 0 2 — I would heartily advocate ae towne 
twice as hard as you fought from 1861 to 18% for the tase of staying gin 
the same Union with them. 8 5 Washington, D. C., December ber 9, LAR. 
MAXIMS. 


In life, as ina 88 game, the 5 shiek, ba follow 
Hit the line hard; don't fonl and ‘k, but hit the Une hard! (“The 
erican boy," The Sureauoas ä 
Any healthy-minded American und. to think well of his fellow-Amer- 
icans if he only Tee to ai them. (“Fellow-feeling as & political factor,” 
8 red ring a 
o nation ver 9 — as we are prospe! . 8 we must see 
to it that by our own dont ity we do not mar this ramen (Speech at Union 
E ears Philadelphia, Pa.. November 22, 2 Sean 
ag one quality that is not admirable, 0 in a nation or in 
an inch ldual. itis hysterics, either in religion or in anything else. The man 
or woman who makes up for ten sp its wheat indifference to duty by an eleventh- 
oy Macs Acroet 25 1002) about that duty is of scant use in the world. 
ü, Mass., August 
Wherever a deed is Boi by an American which reflects credit upon our 
country, each of us can — with his head a little higher in consequence; 
and wherever anything happens through the fault of any of us that is dis- 
Py yl it discredits all of us more or less. (Danville, Va., September 9, 


Throughout our history no one has been able to render really t service 
r if he did not believe in the country. (Speech at: ugusta, Me., 


.) 

l richt and inevitable that we should divide on party lines, but woe 
to at st we are not Americans first and party men second. (Speech at Lo- 
gansport, Ind., September 23, 1002.) 

Practical polities must not be construed to mean dirty politics. On the 
contrary. in the long run the politics of fraud and treachery and foulness 
are unpractical politics, and the most practical of all politicians is the poli- 
tician who is clean and decent end 5 (“The manly virtues and prac- 
tical politics.“ American Ideals, p. 58.) 

The American who is to make his way in America should be s ronge P up 
among his fellow-Americans. (“True Americanism,” American 


41.) 
di There is scant room in the world at for the nation with mighty thews 
bi ace not to be great. (Address at Minnesota State Fair, September 2, 
The prosperity of any of uscan best be attained by measures that will pro- 
mote the pr of all. The poorest motto upon which an American can 
act is the motto of * 3 men down and the safest to follow is that of “All 
men up.“ (Speech ning of Pan-American Exposition, Mera 20, 1901.) 
a nation’s e AAs in its possibility of achievement in th open 
93 it more than the consciousness of achievement in 


Gyniciets in pablis "ite is a curse and when a man has lost the rit he 


w-f 


irer for teousness it be better for him and the coun 
abandons public life. (“Latitude and longitude among reformers,” 
Strenuous Life, p. 63.) 
FVV t their studies or 
their business, fearless and stalwart, hated and feared bri ail that is wicked 
and depraved; incapable of submitting to wrong-doing, and equally incapable 


uous Life, p. 
8 VFC 
thing in poting him. him to get on well with the ave’ American is 
have each remember that is a decent fellow, an 55 


problems a little from the other's standpoint. (Speech at Barstow, Cal. May 


r.... PAER AOAIE said the way in which we can 
combine in our men—in our „ and — (Speech at 
F. August 16, 100, 


n 

call special a e economy in expenditures. The 
tact that our national needa forbid us to be niggardiy in providing whatever 
is actually necessary to our well being should . 
band our national resources, 1 


ty, a word that eas above —— 9 wany other word. Glory h is 80 ‘ood 
ate too, 4755 duty is a better one. (Speech at Washington, D. ‘ebru- 


Wi aes man sek does not care to do any act until the time for heroic action 
comes does not do the heroic act when the time does come. (Address at 


ANARO ys May 21, 1902.) 
is a square deal for every man. Give hima fair chance. Do not 
t him be wronged, (Speech at Grand 


let 9 l ogy do not 
oF „ Ariz., May 6, 1903.) 
oman is warranted in feeling pride in the deeds of the Arm pit 

of the if he does not back up the Army and the Navy of 
(opcode a at Sherman statue uny: „October 15, 1903.) 

helieve in the future—not in a spirit which will en — — and look for the 
future to work itself out, but with a determination to do its part in Mick Sey. 
the fans 1 it can and shall be made. * at 2 Dekret. Mien 


thing that the guard around the tomb of Lincoln should 2 
of colored soldiers. It was my own good 
serve beside colored A man who is good en 
the country is good enough toed aah ne bri aan 5 Moro than 
that no man is entitled to, and less than that no man shall have. (Speech at 
Lincoln monument, Springfield, II., June 4, 1998.) 


APPENDIX G. 


Some years ago the publishers of the American Economist called 
upon a large number of leading Americans for a brief statement 
of Wile reesuce for being protectionists. Some of the best answers 
are given below, under the general title— 

WHY I AM A PROTECTIONIST. 


Hon. Justin z3 Moerih, former United States penao from Vermon 
[By of the Morrill tariff act of 1861 — $ 


First. It Leen Sin together diversified industries which never fail to vastly 
increase the personal intelligence, industry, and wage earnings of the Adres 

Second. It adds 9 to the power of increasing, by var peer and 
steam and water power, the necessaries of life and of advanced civilization, 
and also ons eapens the cost of subsistence. 


Third. It furnishes an opportunity for oray person = ago the employ- 


ment best adapted to his or her genius and capacity that will secure the 
ry d income or the greatest happ 
‘ourth. It creates a home mar without which the cultivators of land 


in America would be but a little better off than our aborigines. 
Fifth. It is the bulwark of national independence in pesce or war. 


[By Hon. GEORGE F. Hoar, United States Senator from Massachusetts.] 


Iam a protection’ CCC 
ica will be well paid and not underpaid. 

Because I think by that ies lye variety = 9 will be created here 
which will make America strong aprec ag 

3 the industries so foster eit develo tae the skill and brain power 
of 9 trymen and raise the people of the United States to the first rank 
in in intelligence ame among the 3 of the earth. 

t policy has arao riar us the richest and strongest nation 

on — A under a y restricted immigration will bring tous much 
that is most valuable in n of other lands. 


[By Hon. S. M. Clou, United States Senator from Mlinois.} 


First. Because as a result in a 2 — of our protective: tariff system 

the United States has 5 one of the foremost nations of the world. 
Second. Because by th 7 5 of 3 American industries the devel- 
opment of our aera facta interests have been secured; the inventive gen- 
ius of our people has found a field: ‘kmarican labor has become the best id, 
and consequently our la the best housed, clothed, and fed: and the 
country in all that makes a peo- 


wonderful development and progress in this 
the tion of the civilized world. 
wn, I believe i in sucha p 
ive 
(By 8 Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, United States Senator from Mains.] 

Because facts confront us, not theories, I have seen the 5 of 
Great Britain and continental Europe; know how they 0 t they are 
homeless and landless as far as ownership is concern. t they are help- 
less and hopeless as to any brighter future for yeaa or their children; 
beset in their scant whee there is no margin for misfortune and sickness, 


5 the onl 3 

8 7 ö blic the prudent, temperate, and industrious 

worker is sure of an ps Hn t reward; that his ambition to succeed seldom 

meets with failure; that he owns land and home; that luxuries to the Euro- 
pean laborer are necessities to the American. How then can we compete 

eth the former and maintain our superiority in these regards? Steam and 

electricity have made of the world one neighborhood, eliminat: 

protection once afford , distance, and transportation. i one 

way only of solving this problem: tion for our own, a tariff for pro 


tection. 
[By Hon. N. D. Sperry, M. C., of New Haven, Conn.] 


Because Iam an American citizen and wish to see the people of this country 
popeo: Experience of more than forty years in business has taught me 
si cigs a IOW OE TOVORA elf nerd ag nha gon mk ee 
tress has been the oh epee ye protection good business and general 
prosperity has been the resul! 


Xe tho people wil stand by the McKinley bil, so called, property will 


[By Hon. Thomas H. Dudley, of New Jersey.] 


Because protectio: tes the prosperity and welfare of the country 
by giving er mee ts oe and developi 4 the 5 the nation. 
more 


general the employment of the peo; O ADE e production, 
Severe per the priceof t . 


eee country. 
[By Hon. J. P. DOLLIVER, United States Senator from Iowa.] 
eee in the doctrine of tection because the facts of our national 


experi exem; its truth. No great American statesman, 
except “the haif-f of the slave power, have diso pro- 
tective system. Tho im 5... MEUSE tere Doon onean 
their hostility to system, each for o peculiar to itself 
the doctrine protection is not true, our people have blindly followed a 


f 
Hind 1 If the 
i will not th = disparage ù 
will not thus 
hus discredit the 


[By (By Devid Hall Rice, of Boston.] 
Between nations but two systems have ever existed, the free-trade-tariff 
system and the protective-tariff system. 
72 ratarea feia dee E ion nd abe 
uen ear uction and a 
3 reliable profits; in the „ 
starving British 


„the ania that =< 
tish] labor market." 

is—by reserving the sure home 

the petition of American prođu 5 

quently economical and profitable ae giving cheap 


capitaland the che ghost 
in the Vona to labor. Under it neither capital stagnates nor labor 8 
but both do their work 


er. 
Thatis why lama 
[Ey Hon. B. F. Jones, of Pittsburg.] 
wer aly ie our country has prospered with protection 
revenue can more easil 3 and with less ob; be 
5 iy, jection 


Because 
od by ie tection di — pen tand largely relieves wage-earn- 
pro ve employmen: 
ployment and ange liberal consumers 


Iama 
lan; 


Wan cur ceporabi eres ar 9 Send wheal ena 
always; so that, strangely. e tones 
farmer. 

Se alone insures Ameri * „ 

tection e ican a 

When, un tection, American industries shall CORE Bead ay te 
sufficient to nearly consume erican 3 
a at cost of production or less. He will esca; 55 
— 1 3 His industry will be profitable, his calling 


T ind 
pip Col. Whitin. Strong.] 


of egy pene because I am an American, . 
with As American American principles, American enterprises, and 


their 
sibly obtain in any 8 the — of the globe; — this remunerati 
does not apply simply to ufacturi 


but applies equall: tp the employed in ¢ vocation in 
— ngs equally p. very 


ha. money lenders of the 

for their money they are fe of tate 
annum, reducing the rate of 
was to the borrower 


— with from 5 —— 
nite one-half from Te a 


me a less price tha they would have to pay if these ——. manufacturing 
— — pred aos a isin ere conet, —— 7 creating ages 7 for 
u reai a r ‘or our own 

boas market than we get abroad. 
Fifth. The United States Government collected in ry aly ra $230,000,000 


from imports, and the most of this revenue was collect importers 
wan Dorine ca of merchandise that is not used generally medium 
lower classes, and ly so since the duties have been taken off 


engar, lowest estimate of the amount of money earned the wage-earners 
P Fee ot Ales 


annually, an excess of at least over the earnings of the 

nine Samber of ponpa Leis Se ane = 5 — 
Can with our protective thou 

‘wuane of the PAORA MINGAT 00 the level ot wages aad LA foreign countrtet 


coer we ete Aa 000 collected 


gear deem 


rer classes; conseq 
8 wholly in the chap ied of these caon sad 
a Republican Congress is legislating the greatest good to 
ber of people. 


Hon. D. B. Hi former United States House of 
[By Hon. enderson, onan Repre- 


First, Because the civilized world substantially protects itself, thus forc- 


3 rotect ourselves. 
@ Because all the conditions of men and of women ere rege’ A 
ay esse Siar Surin Deer ae ne Sever at ae etme preserve our 
er conditions. 
happier Because I want labor to get the best possible wages for its efforts. 
a gg Paosus Raley og = alg gta be ye eg re agar AnA TION INKAR 
Fifth. Because I want to keep the capital and labor of country all ac- 
tively employed, each helping the other. 
[By Edwin A. Hartshorn, of Troy, N. Y.] 
1 FFF 
number. 
Because steam and electricity have practically eee ee e 
climatic con reni living impossible A “tba aetna’ TAE T all 


-government under a labor system so degraded as to prohibit 


law of national, as well as individual, pres- 
of nature. = 


„ W. 


[By H. K. Thurber.] 


TAA proa NOE DOOS TATE ONE Cr TAA AEA 

Because I love my own country POES T Wings, perio 

Because protection builds up our towns into citi: 8 value 
of our houses and lands. 

Because every dollar sent VVV 
at home makes us a dollar the poorer. 

Because protection in this country gives labor better wages than free 


trade. 

Because it is better for this country tof clothe, and house our own labor 
in this country than to support foreign la’ in other countries with our 
money. 

Because it is true, as Peter Cooper well said: No goods purchased abroad 
are cheap that take the place of our own labor and our own raw material.” 


[By Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States.] 
In my the purpose in raising revenue should be first topromote 
= 5 which Poors a nation’s wealth and power. Consumption 


T kome Patines the whole cost of wee e kept here to buy 
materials and to pay wages. 


With a; ture and manufactures develo 3 a sur- 
plus will be produced to seek are markets by brea by American 
mechanics from our ein he ee 

Home marara best for 294 — own * and their or tis 
the connie ie a foreign trade large and varied enough to and 
expan 


[By Hon. P. C. Cheney, ex-governor of New Hampshire.] 


ä 6 127 
the highest for labor and . ee to the workman. 

This condition makes the United States conspicuously prosperous. 

Our Government should be as exacting from foreigners as from Ameri- 
cans. Make them pay duty while we pay taxes. 


[By James M. Swank, general V Steel As- 


I ama protectionist because Iam an American. The free admission of 
foreign commodities, or their admission at rates of duty which are levied for 
iy revenue eeds of other count y suit the economic conditions and meet the 
Bnancial cial needs o hor countries, but history teaches that the prosperity of 
our own country is bya iff w. 
as 55 as for ee 
a the steel-rail sarc 


on competing foreign 

countries could com- 
wer woe for labor than this country, and tective duties were 
therefore 6 labor cost of production. 1 e on 
lustry is to-day an because we have not 

duty on foreign me plates. se sal fara „ a 3 protective fas aa io as iong 
as our peop'e insist upon a standar: wages 

3 


If they were now to accept the same wages aud the 
same social conditions which * le of other countries are compelled 
accept, our protective policy greatly modified, if not way die. 

pensed with. Whatever F e past, this policy is therefore 


l pana chiefiy & question of wages. 
88 dee Bates, former Commissioner of Navigation.] 
e ee, eee ee 

individuals, — DDT. and the State. 

use protection assures peace, without which human life has no true 
FC.... the general good 
no existen 
ent of man, and 


tho happiness To this end PEs —.— direct his coi 
each cin Ei 1 een 
„ or to ng is oth 183 
prefer eee every other: and to develop its ro- 

sources, increase its 5 wer, and improve its people. be- 
fore any other, is the * 5 9 

5. Because without tection all these things are left to chance—to 
and disa; poor to live in and the weak to fall 
before strong. and the good to serve bad. As wisdom leaves no 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[By Hon. George H. Ely, of Ohio.] 
It is obviously the right 1 the duty of this nation to care for its own. 


Whatever, from . 8 —— kee relations, and existing 
social and industrial conditions, ma: re be the policy of any other 
nation, it is our duty to make the ut utmost of American resources—resources 
in men and in material things. That was the underlying thought of the new 
nation, 8 on the new continent. 

It proposed a higher type of manhood than could be realized under Old 
. high level. Men, not class interests, 

t mean 00 a higher 1 — v en, were 
to count in the new Bask a and sates framework. That higher wage level 
aimed at by the fathers of gor et he the pro of A 2450 ion which they 
ee rated secured and still adjusted rates of 

anty we ce eae products of Erreg jone 8 ee with ours, or 

such as we can and ought to produce, are made to pay toa large extent 


the n expenses of our Government; while our of noncom- 
petitive products swings wide the gates in every clime to the products 
of our ulture and man 

—.—— the lines of these defenses we are now working out our great des- 


STs esker Ws ah Seclated Sontioen’ Penda fem Coen to ocean by every 


zone of climate between tropical heat and arctic cold. 

The instrument is a diversified ind Be cea along the whole range of 
invention, Auer hte and human labor, the sunlight the dormant 
and unutilized resources of our sis 

By this policy t inate the sho; „the mine, and the factory each furnish 
a market for the other, and while tion of for eigen at the gates 
is an unf: mpetition the 


reliance for 7 home 2 
moment the defensive duty has estab ee ely 1 lowers 
the cost of commodities to the consumer. 85 other words, “the tariff is a 
tax” oy on the foreign producer. In no other land does a aay’ s Wages se- 
@ toiler so much to cover necessities and to brighten life. 
in the one hundred years behind us, eco- 
etd vine y has prevailed. and to just the extent it lhas been fully operative, 

its vindication has tii upon the pages of our national history. 
The McKinley tariff act is now working out its claimed and 5 re- 
sults. Tn the fleas ten mpnthe of ts O ‘ation it has increased our foreign 
in more than one-half of our 


hese Ad within a reciprocal trađe are certain to increase our export 
sales $50, 000 within a youn and 55 undertak- 
is characterized by “tariff reform” as “the Blaine reciprocity humbug.” 
(By. Judge William Lawrence, of Ohio.] 
I favor protection because it is essential to national 
independence; it makes a demand for skilled labor, inclu that for infirm 
men, for women and children, who would otherwise be idle; secures fair 
wages and adds to general intelli ; it makes a home market, always re- 
liable, and the best for farm products and for vi tables and fruits which 
can not be exported and for which there would otherwise be no market; it 
my eet roves the productive — „especially by ene raising and the value 
nds; it saves to the world the useless arpon and labor of shipping pro- 
— ln ga country 5 3 and neen “= inte £ uctiye Sources 
wea it secures national reyenues pai oreigners, and mul- 
tiplies the sources which share the burdens of local taxation; its ultimate 
ogg te fs aces ma abundant 8 5 cpap 5 home fae compen 
pe, preven’ ‘oreign mono} an on, an invention o 
3 W 225 othe sources of individual wealth, educa- 
55 oun 3 5 5 oes 


tariff for rove 3 N has been prosperous; every period of 
e * unaided by abnormal condinions, has been rang ro 
witha nessand co: consequent idleness and crime, verif 

truth that = ne that provideth not for his own household is worse tink 4 
protectionist—he is a free trader or free traitor. 


(By Hon. Joseph Nimmo, jr.) 
cok eee shea is in conformity with the dictates of common sense 


5 —.— rotection is founded upon the hard teachings of 
a because pro fancied eternal fitness of things. eR 
Because Stection defends home markets entirely our own and in the 
five times as large as the total Toretgn market, in which 

te 8 with all other nations. 
Act is already jonnen by_results—prices of 
3 no higher, prices of agricultural products advanced and 
fairly remunerative as the result of the stimulus given to manufactures, 
labor well <a loyed, and wages never before higher. 

All the lies in regard to a rise in prices consequent upon “the McKinley 
bill“ have fallen to the ground, and the protective policy is to-day ready for 
a national campaign. 

[By Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University.] 
Iam a protectionist because I can see very clearly that the political inde- 
dence which every patriot would sacrifice his life to preserve to his coun- 
Ey. can ETR S be safely aeeoea when we are industrially independent, and I 
t requires that lesser sacrifice, to forego a few pennies of my sav- 
jong my part to secure ‘that 


assurance. 
am a protectionist because I can see, I think with equal clearness, that 
the gear the diversification of our industries the greater the prosperity of 
our people 
Iam a protectionist because it seems to me evident that a carefully ar- 
tariff—arranged, I should say, bya commission of honest, * 


wer, wealth, and 


interested, and wise men- must be apt up 8 us from industri 
crises and distur due to forei, 3S had, changes and c 

Iam a protectionist because I that ultima we shall insure the 
most uniform, moderate, and satisfacto: 8 when the manufacturing 
and the agricultural classes are most se Pin 3 so that we 
shall have a minimum expenditure for transportation and maximum labor 
ap in actual production. 


am a protectionist because I find my views confirmed by the practice of 
the yro world, with the single ex easy x Great Britain, where Isee that 


the les just enunciated are vio! excess of productive capaci 
in man 3 and, na raray k to relieve ie people from oe tene. 
open markets and 5 must be sought by that nation, Great Britain 
in this respect standing alo: 
[By Hon. H. B. Metcalf, Pawtucket, R. L] 
Why am I, an American 8 such a tax upon imports 
as wil y assure to American ind the highest attainable degree 


of prosperi 1 be to that end: or, in other words, 
Why ain — tectionist?” TPES , 


Pee sont geese boar Sree have 2 fink on active business am and an 
ual observer of actual events. Thave read and listened to e theories 
of ee of protection and actually seen F 
ing experience. I hats: studied the poly eat promises of the advocates of 
protection, and evidence on every d confirm those promises. 
I have seen it to be an actual fact, it aiat io sustained br. evidence, that 
under the system of protection every hour of — toil purchases more of 
material comfort for the toiler than is attainable under any other syste 
the degree of such advantage being contingent upon the completeness —— 
accuracy of the ee of the protective system. advantage comes 
directly or indirectly to all classes of toilers, bs they weavers, spinners, car- 


‘ters, machinists, farmers, doctors, editors, or teachers, 
Iam convi that the > system of protection 5 — a spirit of national 
self- 5 such us is 3 to the highest standards of citizen- 
ship under a government of the people. 


[By Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, ex-governor of Pennsylvania.] 

Iam a “protectionist ™ because the welfare and happiness of the people in 
America 6a, nd on their ability to enjoy the necessaries, convenien and 
comforts which our manufacturers supply. There is no other source of ade- 

es except American manufacturers, 
nsable to ys the Ameri- 


artisans i 
2 “patel ays If the laborers here are to consume this class 


kom destructive com: 
try. If he lives here 
— ra thn 


his speculation, sophistries, and but the A roos of ti the 
matter lies 5 of the foregoing proposition of fac 
[By David H. Mason, of Chicago.] 


All the enjoyed bythe American le—absolutely all the 
ity, asl ston pati bere be Bae 5 foundation 81 th the United 
Btates nt time 


[By George M. Steele, D. D., — Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 


Iam in favor of the protective Renee 

First, Because it furnishes 35 rand uniform market to our producers 
at a cost which is insignificant in 5 1 c with the benefits it confers. 

Second. Because it tends to 8 the industries to which our country 
is well fitted, and this is a vast advantage to our workingmen. 

Third. Because, by the multiplication of industries in a nation where they 
would not otherwise exist, there is an increase of competition and thus a 
diminution in the price of commodities, making thereby an advantage to all 
consumers. 


[By David J. Hill, D. D., LL. D., weeny University of Rochester.] 


5 for the e Bap 

e policy of protection enables our country bo develop industries 
of which other 8 if it were not for protection, 1 ra gr fod a 7 
tical gos ag Pee ns Although not profitable nt the United 

tected, these industries are t to our national development an ie 


be aes ee en e 
by dive ti fying the Kinds of 
ve oi 
5 1 ia a BAY. ly, and 
This increase of 
generally 
pi From agricul 
us of = 2 — divide and reduce . 


a tariff for revenue en oniy we would have to mond 
5 to pay for imported goods and to com 
the entire world ig of our own ucts at powa, thus 8 
dene d. The United those paid te the chea eap labor of Euro beh 
The United States is a continental nation and should adopt a con- 
Free trade is adapted only to insular nations, and no conti- 
nental nation has ado a free-trade cy. Weare the most continental 
of all the continen vise aa and pare the most diversified 
naturally apes: on, like Great Britain, can always 
he market ae 8 8 specialty i in the long run, bocause it must do so 
A maintain its own existence. On thə one hand, we should not plunge our 
e into so despera rate a competition with a specialized co mpetitor, for this 
Pend end only in driving our people from the field; aby bee fs other hand, we 
should not permit our country to be itself ng limited to those 
oductions only in which it has a natural 8 z 5 con- 
ditions. The only way out of the dilemma is to 8 et ndustries 
which it is necessary to foster in order to secure diy and harmonious 
national development. 

Fifth. The deepest root of my adherence to a protective policy is, how- 
ever, a moral one. I believe that we. as a nation, have great material advan- 
tages for the building Spe ofa a ees 8 and happy people such as the 
world has not yet seen. advantages are surrendered if 
too widely shared. We ane Arne set as a nation to work out the political 
8 of mankind. Asa putriot, I claim that, having a manifest national 

estin: be worked out by a historic p we should not part with our 
— — ae 5 well might a father ofa 5 just started in a prosperous 


h a small capital, distribute his equally among- 
. — poor = his neighbor „ d if 0 of the means of providin 
for and educating his children, as for ‘or this nation to share with the Old Worl: 


every increment of power and meh meget es to be found in the new, ass 
and receiving the 


its burdens of mendicancy and peasant as the peer 
the American citizen. 
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The 1 history is the free reception aceorded to those 
who have come to our shores to claim rights which they were unfitted to ex- 
ercise. Free trade secures to of be A er country all the a that 
belong to this, as soon as it is adop 8 Tong Ar erican labor in open 
competition with the labor of Europe and Asia. immigration at least 
oblige the 1 in American prosperity to come to America; free 
trade would send the frnit of American industry without the trouble of 
crossing the ocean. Whether it be against foreign g ideas, or men, I 
would raise a protecting barrier that would secure this -given continent 
to the preservation and development of the institutions of our fathers. The 


article in our political creed that most needs emphasis is “America for 


Americans.” 
[By Santa Claus.) 


I have traveled the world over, I haye seen millions of homes, and I know 
the children of every country. I would not like to see the rich get all the 
nts, and since I have made my headquarters here I find that nowhere 
In the world do the children of the laboring classes get so many presents a3 
in the United States. They all have nice warm stockings here, while the 
stockings of children in other countries are full of holes or the children have 
no stockings at all to fill. All seem to have plenty of money here saved u 
for Christmas, and that must mean big wages all over the United Sacre og 
5 told, is because of a protective tariff. So I shall always a 
protectionist. 


Delegate from Alaska. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 25, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill 1 (HL B. 13356) providing for 
the election of a Delegate from the Territory of to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and defining the qualifications of electors 
in said Territory— 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion pending the consideration of 
this bill has already taken a wide range, and availing myself of 
the latitude allowed in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, I propose to devote some time to a discussion 
of the beneficial effect upon American labor, American agricul- 
ture, and American prosperity generally, of the American pro- 
tective tariff, as enacted and enforced by a Republican Adminis- 
tration. Before entering actively upon that discussion, but, 
nevertheless, as having some bearing upon it, I introduce, and 
will cause to be inserted in the RECORD as part of my remarks 
some papers which have been handed to me by my excellent 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Lacry], and which but for lack of time 
and opportunity would have been introduced in his own remarks. 
The first is a copy of the address of Secretary Shaw, showing the 
inaction and insincerity of the last national Democratic Admin- 
istration upon the subject of trusts. 

ADDRESS OF HON. LESLIE M. SHAW, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE 
THE YOUNG MEN'S REPUBLICAN CLUB, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
Young Men’s Republican Club, Providence, R. I., Wednesday 
evening, March 23, 1904, said in part: 

No sooner was the result of the merger case announced than the opposi- 


tion inaugurated widely varying and inconsistent tactics to rob the Adminis- 
tration of the fruits of its victory. Some demanded the institution of simi- 


lar suits a; every large business and producing enterprise and eve: 
8 on of railroad interests, whether of compe systems or of ome 
nous lines. 2 
The most amusing effort to avoid a comparison ot lican and Demo- 


cratic Administrations, to the great advan of the former, appears ina 
recent interview by ex-President Cleveland. He does not claim to have rec- 
ommended any antitrust legislation during either of his Administrations. 
He does not claim that any antitrust legislation was sed during cither of 
his A tions, He does not claim credit for any litigation ever insti- 
tated to suppress any trust or combination during either of his Administra- 
tions. He simply seeks to explain why nothing was done, and he places the 
responsibility therefor upon the courts and the Constitution and upon the 
fact that the Northern Securities Company was not during his 
Administration. 


Iam very glad that the ex-President has again commenced to take notice, 
Popa the McKelway letter. Eight years isa long time to remain 
in mourning. But now that he has voluntarily entered the and invited 
comparisons, he can not complain if comparisons be made. 

r. Cleveland was first inaugurated dent March 4, 1885. Neither in 
his inaugural address nor in any manege does he mention the subject of 
trusts until immediately preceding the election of 1888. In his last message 

ng that campaign he refers to the existence of “combinations fre- 
quently called trusts,” and closes with this sage conclusion: 

“The le can hardly hope for any consideration in the operation of 
these selfish schemes,” 

He recommends no relief and suggests no remedy. Nevertheless, the Con- 
gress to which this comprehensive statement of fact was submitted, a major- 

ty of the Members of which belonged to his school of political thought, 
appointed a commission to 3 the subject. The purpose of the com- 
ion was to convince the people that their interests were not being neg- 
lected, at least during the cam and that if Mr. Cleveland was reelected 
some remedial legislation would follow. To that end this commission held 
mestiugs from time to time throughout the 5 — Mr. Cleveland was 
not reelected, however, but when Congress reconvened, in a paragraph of five 


lines, he refers to the subjacent trasie e with this sad and terrify- 
ing announcement: Corporations, which should be the carefully restrained 
creatures of the law and the servants of the people, are fast becoming the 
poe masters.” But he recommends no relief and suggests no possible 
way of escape. 

‘hwo days before the inauguration of President Harrison the commission 
to which I haye referred made its report, setting forth what evidently ap- 

red to the commission as a most deplorable condition: 

“Your committee tfully report that thenumber of combinationsand 
trusts formed and fo: gin country is, as your committee has ascer- 
tained, very large, and affects a large portion of the important manufactur- 
ing and industrial interests of the country. They do not report any list of 
these combinations, for the reason that new ones are constantly forming and 
old ones are constantly exten their relations so as to cover new branches 
of business and invade new territories.” 

Their words of encouragement which follow must be read in the light of 
the fact that two days later a Republican Congress, elected some months be- 
fore, was to convene. Listen! 


limit this report to 
Congresses the facts 
ri 2 the testimony taken before the committee. 


ms. Then, 1893, 
inaugura d in his inaugural address h 
refers to trusts, saying: es = 


These aggregations and combinations ently constitute conspiracies 

against the interests of the people, and in all their phases they are unnatural 
an eee sense of fairness. To the extent that they can 
be reached and restrained by Federal power, the General Government should 
relieve our citizens their interference and exactions.” 
_ Hestggests no modification of the Sherman Act, and recommends nothing 
in its place, but in harmony with the teachings of State 3 states- 
manship, of which he — had been, and therefore 3 be, a dili- 
gent student, he that it is very doubtful whether Federal Gov- 
ernment has any ju ion in the p; 

That was in Eis inau; address. He does not again refer to the subject 
of trusts in message or proclamation until December, 1896, r thee m 
of William McKinley, when he can throw the responsibility upon another. 
In this, his last message, he denounces combinations of every ion in 
language as intemperate and inflammatory as was ever employed by his par- 
ty's more recent candidate for the Presidency. He says: 

“Their tendency is to crush out individual ndence and to hinder and 
preven the free use of human faculties and the development of human 


racter.““ 

He then discouraged Federal tion by saying: 

“The fact must be 8 owever, RA all Federal tion on this 
subject may fall short of i purpose because of the complex c! ter of our 
a system, which, while making the Fi authority supreme 

n its sphere, has carefully limited that sphere by metes and bounds that can 
not be tra: The decision of our highest court on this precise ques- 


tion renders it quite doubtful whether the evils of trusts and monopolies can 
be adequately treated cee Federal action unless they seek, directly and 
purposely, to include in their objects transportation or intercourse between 
States or between the United States and foreign countries,” 

This, so far as the record shows, is his last utterance, official or otherwise, 
on the subject of — until he explains, in his recent interview, the reason 
why nothing was done either of his Administrations, 
form on which he was 
antitrust | 
iracy, trus 


rations 
nited States in- 


Their sole legislation was against combinations of importers with intent 
to par up the ga of imported goods. In no way, shape, or form did they 
seek to prohibit a combination of American manufac’ producers, or 
transportation companies. It is needless to say that no effort has been or 
ever will be made to enforce this act, for it is directed a; an imaginary 
evil. Importers may represent fore trusts, but they do not combine in 
this country to increase the price of ir imported wares, It intended 
to please the people, and I see no reason to presume that any existing or con- 


templated trust was thereby. 
now I want to refer to the language of Mr. Cleveland's explanation 
for the sad neglect of his A tion, as set forth in his authorized inter- 
view. He says: 
“The qui inst the so-called 


ion of the Government legal action 
‘trusts’ was giron much consideration d my last Administration, from 
1893 to 1897. I recall that I examined closely the law and received reports 
from Mr. Olney, who was then Attorney-General. I was most anxious to 
have something done, but we were blocked by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which at that time tied our hands. * * * The decisions of the Su- 
pome Court, as pointed e n message, restricted our 


Standard Oil Com was directly en in interstate 
Ithink Mr. Cleveland has overlooked theta 

full force against 

copartnership, and twenty-three individuals en; 


ted by al; from 
ipped; from ir agen’ 
for cartage, . from making agreements with 


concerns are engaged not only in the production 
terstate commerce, but that the concerns are 
terstate commerce. Admittedly the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction to restrain combinations between iadividuals 


derived under the donned wong ard 


is 
trol of interstate and 1 
Ww C 8 
$ 5 5 Republican 
promised in a Republican form, a Con- 
measure, I a ee y 


ting the s of is explanation it is qui 5 
o ve 50 

- ed a DROO. edly a approve the inst instit roo tne p begeni bartin 

ani the resuitof the merger ease, the explanation he gives for his 

own inactivity: 


had not been formed, so that there was no action of this sort 

How unfortunate it is for so many of us that opportunities 5 — — —— 
themselves in our times. Those who lived before us and those who come 
after us have great ties. Of all men we are most miserable. And 
so Mr. Serene: bewalis his es in much the same tone, if not in the 
same language, that Ben King emplo: yS: 


from 
Remember the story of Elihu. Burritt, 
An* how he clum up to the tap, 
Got all the knowledge 'at he ever had 
Down in a biacksmithing shop? 
Tans Jass she honesti saidit Was so! 


O’ course PR a- Wa the to 
Is not never pitsa keepin’ ma way from shop. E 
“She said ‘at lela iter was out at the knees 

2 

e D 
An’ all of em said: 
But Queen Isabella jest listened to him, 
‘Nd pawned all her jewels o worth, 
Nd bought him the Santa Maria ‘nd said, 
*Go hunt up the rest of the earth!’ 
Jane Jones she 3 said it was sol 
Mebbe he did— 
I . — 
O course that er be, but then you must allow, 
They ain't no land to discover jest now!” 

In this connection, it is proper to quote, also, a recent editorial 
in that great Democratic organ, the New York World, showing 
clearly and candidly the respective relations of the two great po- 
litical parties to trusts. The article is entitled Facts, and is 
as follows: 

The antitrust law was framed by a Republican, was passed by a bli- 
can House ä rere was signed by a a Republican Sa ga 
la dead letter on the statute books during the entire sec- 
=> term < Grover Cleveland, a Democratic President. 

Through those four yearsof tic Administration all appeals and all 
efforts of the World to have the law enforced were met with sneers, jeers, 
and open contempt froma Democratic Attorney-General, Richard Olney, 
who presenaed that the law was 3 and who would do nothing 
toward iting violators of it. 

a eect to enforce te law was made by Theodore Roosevelt, a Re- 


prosecute offenders and to test 
Den roe po C. ko 


venas a finalit 
constitutio: 


ei respect, as the 
ee D 8 5 pha one of wine Soe ican, | whi 
stico Fuller, of Ilinois, Mr. Justico White, of 

Mr. Justice Peckham, of New York. 
I do not suppose that the World intended to impute to any jus- 
— of the 1 reme Court any political bias or influence in tha 
decision. If such imputation were intended 

for pega ah be prompt to refute it. 
SENATOR HANNA'S ADVICE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I will incorporate into my remarks, so that it may go into the 
RECORD, F all ma it, the now famous speech of the late 
lamented K Haak He was one of the best posted and 
most ee patel b 5 men in this country, and was universally 
recognized as one of the truest and best friends of labor. Now 
that he has gone from us, so that we may no longer hear his 
words of counsel and advice. it will be useful as well as interest- 
ing to note what Senator Hanna did say in one of his latest and 
most notable utte ances upon a subject of such great importance. 


“COMPARE THE CONDITIONS BY YOUR FIRESIDE WITH THOSE WHICH EX- 
ISTED EIGHT YEARS AGO, AND THEN MAKE UP YOUR MINDS.” 


Hon. M. A. Hanna at Chillicothe, Ohi tember 19, in 
noes 5 5 Sop * 


ANS: 

A A political cam = 
me conditions wh with its proud record behind it. with present 

— 1 which = 5 > 23 eae which hold out 
future, is og 2 


bright hopes for the before the . We 
6 party. I don't recognize it. [Laughter 


ee y else:”] Fa pa pacer sk er = 
uestion, “ Whai mghter. nondescript party & crazy 
ficket and a single favor 5 Jefferson in its platform. “We 
are in 8 and the situation is unique, and 
Iam to say that we have the advantage. 
REPUBLICAN ADHERENCE TO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

We hold the fort. We have ened our position foan after year 

adhering to the fundamental upon which ot nondan of 


We 3 . swerved from no 3 8 since the oar. 
party was born. We have grown stronger r 8 

have 88 to the reason of the le and from them have received the 

3 that we were 2 And have upheld us and convinced others 
we were right. I said, my friends, that campaign isa paiga one, 

and so itis. There seems to 8 over the condition of our 

old aoe adversaries, the Democratic party. Either oy have lost heart in 

repeated defeats at the polls or else they have stood and fought. * + + 


CRY OF PANIC Is CRIMINAL—ONLY ONE THING TO INTERFERE WITH 
PROGRESS. 


my friends, and, briefly, I want to touch upon 


national q 

on Os whether be did it thoughtlessly or intentionally, ina 8 

utterance at Akron, Omio 3 believe it made this statement: 
country is on the e Fo financial and industrial collapse.“ He caine 
that note of y so, God oniy one: But to my mind it was a 
criminal act. 7 — — it is not true. far as the financial and industrial 
8 of this country are 3 they never have been in any better 
than to-day. There is nothing to interfere with the onward progress 
xz this 5 ays one — ie and that one thing is to shake the con- 

e 


Now, erri are other 


fidence of the people in prin and policies exercised by the party in 
power. * * 
SUCH EXPRESSIONS SHOULD CONDEMN CANDIDATE AND PARTY TO OBLIVION 


FOREVER. 


Either Mr. Clarke knows absolutely nothing about business affairs or else 
that single utterance, alone, as affecting the results of this cam- 
ign, should condemn him and the party he re 8 to oblivion forever. 
Long- continued applause.) It is worse than cram A man who assumes 
to speak for a great 2 who has = heart the best interests of the men 
who have been associa’ th that and who are inclined to take the 
utterances that fall from the lips of their fro Pas as truth, is, I say, worse 
than criminal to thus deceive ignorant men. 


SUCH POLITICAL catalan aan 3 Rie: EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST. 


Suppose that, predicated u; speech, an alarm had been sounded 
that would have had 5 Ve Suppose even—which is not true—that 
conditions in this te, amd then, been such thata spark like that would have 

en 


ignited the dynamite, an ae the harm was done, wretchedness 
and woe come to thousands after it had been demonstrated 
— 


that there was no cause for aiar but Des mera e vaporings of a 
seeking to bewilder the minds of onae yt 9 what ought to be 
such a man? Ts he At or i any such m to stand 3 Ld 
people, such as we have, and be called a leader or an adviser as to the 
8 ods and best 8 to be adopted in the interests of our country? Oh, 
my friends, you have had experiences; you have had object lessons, and the 
results of those experiences and those lessons have not yet faded from your 
memories, There is not a workingman in this county nor in this State who 
bas not * uen them vive impressed upon him through avenues that reached 
his heart, because ve caused misery at his fireside. 
THE CHANGE 8 THROUGH M’KINLEY'S LEADERSHIP, BACKED BY HIS 
FRIENDS, THE WORKINGMEN. 
8 it became the privilege as well as the duty of our 
oH front with the confidence of the 
the reins ony as a ren at 2 1 op- 


9 
les wh 


use. o 
M'KINLEY’S ADVICE WOULD BE, 3 THE POLICIES AND PARTY 
THAT BROUGHT PROSPERITY AND HAPPINESS.” 
‘oe ey Bat hen are liyin fas ge pein although he has gone from us forever. 


by; remember how, step by step, zm 


he Siate of Ohi ears gone 
a 8 ere of pices — . — — have 8 prosperity 
9 party 


that, rem 
an tho teachers of these polici these N 2 remem * peony you 3 in all all the pe past, 
in 18%, millennium came. 


ONLY POSSIBLE DANGER IN A CHANGE OF POLICIES, 
1 eee eee T Imake 


I think I know 
business [arae en mane yira anes applansej; DUA: we. at least, tban my friend 


Clarke does, an laughter na great applause]—ths only dan- 
3 1 8 tbrough their 
own acts, by their own power, and the will to change those policies which 
haye e us what we are to-day. 


A SUSPICION OF A CHANGE WOULD CHECK INDUSTRY. 


If it were that the heresies of Tom Johnson and his socialistic fol- 
lowers could any impression upon the people of Ohio so as to change 
the political conditions here, I will tell you what would happen. The men 
who control these great industries, the men whose power and money are 
moving all this . trade, the men who are associated with them as 
pren, rs, together wi men who work with their hands in this grent 

ess development, would be the first ones to take notice of that change 
if it were imminent, and they would act upon the hypothesis that it is better 
to wait and know the truth eee it and speculate upon it. The re- 
gult would re I tell you it is true—that 1 a eee ae 3 into the 
commercial of this country which licy differ- 
ent from what we have had in the last six 8 ‘years the N would 
come, 5 va of industry would slow down, an there san be a wait- 

policy wa 


8 
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OHIO A BAROMETER OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS FOR PAST FIFTY YEARS. 


On this tnational 8 as Senator FoRAKER hay said, the whole 
3 stands to-day “attention,” watching Ohio. (Long-continued ap- 
plause. 


The time has always been, during our political history of fifty years, when 

Ohio seemed to be the initiatory State, and when the people of Ohio had Teg: 

istered their verdict, even in the October election days of by-gone years, it 

was looked u asa barometer of what we 1 as to the future 

policy of that State and its effect upon national . [Applause.] 

STAND BY ROOSEVELT AND REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES AND COUNTRY IS AS 
FAR FROM DISTRESS AS EVER. 

I say the whole country has its eyes upon Ohio, knowing that this is the 
skirmish battle for 1904, and I join with Senator FoRAKER in making the 
appeal to our le, under these circumstances, to send a word of greeting 
3 to the young President at Washington, and let him know that 
Ohio never falters in the right, and will not this time, and that we will lead 
in the campaign of 1904. ng-continued applause.] Do that. Show by 

our action, show by your votes, that you intend to stand by those principles: 
Wat you intend that the men who represent you in the Halls of Congress and 
in the legislative body of the State shall be sent there with instructions to 
carry out these principles, and that you will have no other kind of repre- 
sentation. [Prolonged applause.] Do that, and this country is just as far 
from any prospect of distress, to say nothing of panic, as it was years 
ago. 


CONDITIONS PROSPEROUS BECAUSE WE ARE NOW BETTER OFF IN EVERY 
WAY THAN ANY OTHER NATION. 

These conditi my fellow-citizens, in this country are normal. That is 
to say, they 8 There is no reason why we should not have 
Jong and continued periods of P country, because our natural 
resources are beyond those of any nation in the world. This great cosmo- 
politan le have shown themselyes better as a nation, industrially, com- 

y, than 3 in the world. {Enthusiastic 

t position pure merit, and that merit 

ed in the 9 5 — ans a rig d cock moa of 

we are making such ra; rogress ustrial developmen: we 

Sg? Wis of the world with our products and maintain the 
American price of wages. [Great applauso.] 

OUR INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT A PROUDER PRESTIGE THAN OUR NEW 
POLITICAL POWER. 

That is even a 88 p my friends, than the new political power 
which has come to us since the Spanish war, because that prestige is an in- 
spiration to every man who works with his hands, to every man who has the 
ingenuity which God may have saven him, to 3 for Himself conditions, 
within the limits of his ability, along the line of industries which gives 
him equal opportunity with any other man. And when I hear the men who 
are tending to lead the Democracy of Ohio to-day talk about cap’ 
the labor vote—well, I smile. [Great applause, and voices, We all smile.” 
Were it not in some phases of it a serious question, Ishould even laugh. Bu 
there is a serious side to it, my friends. 


OHIO’S DEMOCRATIC LEADERS STAND FOR ABSOLUTE FREE TRADE. 


There is a serious side to it, because if, aga gto en of the true con- 
ditionsor through any undue excitement crea‘ during a campaign, the 
labo: men of State should be led away from the and the princi- 
ples which haye done so much for them, then it would be serious, because 
that element which leads and dominates the Democratic party to-day stands 
not for tariff for revenue, but absolute free trade. Mr. Clarke ualifies his 
position on the tariff by saying that he would take the tariff enti off of 
every article manufactured by trusts. What does that mean? Every iron 
and steel industry in the United Sta everything connected with the 
metal with the cotton irades, and in fact Beary. all of our great in- 


dustries would come within the scope of his proposi 
INDUSTRIES WOULD CLOSE UNTIL PRICE OF LABOR WENT DOWN TO 
EUROPEAN LEVEL. 

Why, is there any intelligent TAn AOE AOE enof my State who 
does not know what would be the result of that policy? Absolute free trado 
through all the schedules of our tariff would shut up 75 per cent of the in- 
dustrial institutions of the United States until we could get labor down to 


the price where we could compete with Europe. That is what you are 
7 1 boys. [Laughter and long- continued ch .] They fooled Yonik 
by the “clack” about tin cans.“ They pulled the wool over your eyes 
about the McKinley bill. > 
MKINLEY’S THOUGHT WAS FOR SUFFERING OF THOSE DELUDED THROUGH 
‘ DEMAGOGY. 
But McKinley, although his bill was defea and I 
have beard him say many times, Yes, it is hard, but it is no humiliation to 
me, because I know Iam right, and I know that soon the people will be right. 
Iam only thinking of those homes where suffering and want will enter d 
the period which must before the men come to their sober senses an 
learn from bitter e ence what it means to have this great structure of 
protection, built u their interests more than any other, stricken to the 
ground, and all in the influences of demagogy.” {Long-continued 


ted, never lost 


applause.] 
NOW, AS ALWAYS, PROTECTION IS BEST FOR WORKINGMEN. 

No, as far as your interests lie in the direction of national questions, let 
me repeat, the questions have not changed, the principles have not 5 
the results have not changed, and you stand here y just exactly where 
you stood years in State, when, under the leadership of the t 
man who believed in the protective and in safe money, you followed 
him to the polls and year after year red your verdict, and that was 
the pce for the working classes of this State and country. [Enthusiastic 
applause.) 

A SOLEMN WARNING AGAINST THE SOCIALISTIC DOCTRINES OF JOHN- 
SONIAN DEMOCRACY, 

Now, in conclusion, my friends, I want to sound a note of warning not onl 
tomy Republican friends, but to every man who owns a home in thisand all 

counties in this State. If the socialistic doctrines advocated by this 


new form of Dem should by any ieee become a law, or that 
rss could by an: ility become established, then God help us. When- 
ever that socialistic anarchistic, populistic doctrine seizes the minds of the 


battles we have fought for liberty 
to man, all the efforts that we have made to make this what it is— 


an example to the world, the most pow 
world—to build uy a government which to the people, and which 
Hooks to the people for its enactment and for the enforcement of the laws 
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which will protect it; when such isms“ as that can prevail, then all is lost. 
It is a serious thought that I want a to take home. Republican or Demo- 
crat, take it home to-night and it over. Compare the conditions by 
your fireside to-day with those which existed 1 ago, and then make 
up your minds. and when you have reached a m “stand pat.” Good- 
by. [Prolonged applause.] 

MR. BRYAN’S OPINION OF JUDGE PARKER, SENATOR HILL, AND THE NEW 

YORK DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Quite frequently within the past few days gentlemen upon the 
other side of the floor have been sounding the praises of one 
Judge Parker, of New York, who, it is said, is to be the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee. So little is known of him here that 
ons gentleman upon this floor, most earnest in his behalf, was 
unable, in mse to interrogatories by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Lanpis], to give either the first name or the post- 
office address of hiscandidate. His chief political manager is Ex- 
Senator David B. Hill, of New York, and under his manipulation 
and control the recent Democratic convention in that State in- 
dorsed Judge Parker for the Presidency and adopted a platform 


which is understood to be to his liking and upon which he is 


willing to stand. The suggestions in that platform are put forth 
in the hope that they will be adopted by the Democratic national 
convention. Mr. Bryan, the idolized standard bearer of the 
Democratic party during the last two Presidential campaigns, 
has some views upon this New York platform and upon the ean- 
didacy of Judge Parker, which can not fail to interest Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats, and they are worthy of consideration 
here. They were delivered within the past forty-eight hours 
before a vast assemblage of people in the Second Regiment Ar- 
mory, in the city of Chicago. I quote his speech from the Chicago 
Chronicle of yesterday’s date, as follows: 


SPEECH OF MR. BRYAN—TEXT OF ADDRESS DELIVERED LAST NIGHT AT THE 
SECOND REGIMENT ARMORY. 


Mr. aryen spoke as follows: 

“As it is somewhat unusual for a political speech to be made as this one is 
to-night, let me preface my remarks with an explanation. I have hired this 
hall and I in uce m because I do not care to speak under theauspices 
of any club or organization which is committed to any particular aspirant 
for office. My concern is not about the name or the personality of the nomi- 
nee, but about the principles for which the Democratic pen is to stand. 
While many of the papers seem toassume that the contest for the Democratic 
nomination is 5 between Judge Parker and Mr. He and that 
every Democrat must either be for one or the other, such a position is illogical 
and without foundation. 

“Those who are classed as reorganizers—and by that I mean those who 
would carry the party back to the position that it occupied under Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration—are not entirely agrea among themselyes as to the 
por candidate upon whom to concentrate their votes, and so those whoare 

aympethy with the spirit of our recent platforms may differ as to the rel- 
ative availability of those who represent the progressive element of soe jh 
My own position is one of neutrality. I regard as available all candidates 
who are in favor of the ey pint todd oop an honest, earnest, and 
courageous exponent of the rights and inte of the masses; and I regard 
as unavailable all who are in sympathy with or obligated to the great cor- 
porations that to-day dominate the policy of the Republican party and seek 
through the reorganizers to dominate the policy of the Democratic party. I 
have no favorites among those on our side and no special antagonism to 
those who represent the reorganizers, I believe that the line should be drawn 
between principles, not between men, and that men should only beconsidered 
as they may be able to advance or retard the progress of Democracy. 


WANTS A LARGE AUDIENCE. 


“T have come to Chicago because from this point I can reach a large num- 
ber of voters in the Mississippi Valley and I have expressed a desire to have 
the ministers attend, because they can and should exert an influence in behalf 
of et and fairness in politics. When, some two years ago, I became sat- 
isfied that ex-Senator David B. Hill was planning to be a candidate I pointed 
out the objections to hiscandidacy. When the Cleveland boom was launched 
I a out the objections to his candidacy, and now that Mr. Parker seems 


the reor- 


his 
. Whatever reine Davo existed on thissubject heretofore has 
been dispelled by the platform oyen by the New York State convention. 

and taking this platform as a text to believe that I 
can proye to every unb mind that Judge Parker is not a fit man to ba 
nominated either by the Democratic party or by any other party that stands 
for honesty and fair dealing in politics. Ican not hope to convince those 
who favor deception and fraud in politics, but I am satisfied that we now 
have evidence sufficient to convict Judge Parker of absolute unfitness for the 
nomination. If he did not know of the platform in advance, if he did not 
himself dictate it or agree to it, he has allowed it to go ont as his utterance, 
for the convention was dominated by his friends and adopted a resolution 
presenting him as the candidate of the State. 

DISCUSSES NEW YORK PLATFORM. 

“This platform, then, can fairly be regarded as his declaration upon public 
questions. and what does the platform say? The first plank reads 15 

i a isa ee 2 ws, not — — one vee, tOr 3 8 
nets, an ple; no usurpation; no executive encroachment upon the 
lative or Judical department.’ 

“ This is a general plank that says nothing definitely. It is probably in- 
ae asa 8 of righ arnt 8 order, ey e our isso 
v. expressed ose who e orm can den t an 

— 6 was intended if they find thats such criticism is 8 S 

“The second plank reads: 

We must keep inviolate the pledges of our treaties; we must renew and 
reinvigorate within ourselves that respect for lew and that love of liberty 


am sanguine enough 


of peace which the spirit of military domination tends inevitably to 


PFF 
this, too, is so indefinite that the supporters of Lor cul bt 
matt cAn repaint anysuch intentionif it eyer becomes convenient to 
The third 


lank reads: 
"Unsteady national policies and a restless spirit of adventure engender 
. th; lot us have to the end that 
business confidence ogi be rest and that our people may again in tran- 
quillity enjoy the 8 their toil.’ 

“This possibly tended as a criticism of the rashness of the President 
and of his emotional temperament, and yet itis soi mal that those who 
support the plaform can very plausibly that it no particular refer- 


and 

weaken and destro; iat 

Panama matter, bi but 
late 


eral princip n, but is in asa very statement of a very gen- 
e 
o fourth plank reads: 
ai 1 i 3 pe le; 5 onl: 
e ein e ion for pu urposes 
no Government nership iiias saw EEn p ~ = 
“This plank ‘aight find a welcome lace in any platform. It would be 
difficult to. conceive of a party that d object Saoto ust regulations by the 
State in the interest of the people,’ nor is any party that is like! 
defend taxation 8 than a public purpose. Even the bie | 


with 
as it 


tself in. favor of* tig nye i 
therefo: no ae a 
that the . Ees 
must be left entirel 8 This is the posi 


trust ma; enever Con . to interfere with a 22 the 
. That 


isan 
an indorsement of the decision 
deci- 


party has never declared i 


“TAKES UP ANTITRUST PLANK. 
The fifth pirra 
Sa tian tion to trusts and combinations that oppress the peopleand stifle 


a app cane piney 

is the anti plank of the platform! . 
hich the trust is — — by name. isnot to all mono ee 

Pola nA Hath Ta 8 


to prevent all restraint of trade, 4 — „ 
Mr. Hill and the other New acre friends of „ — worded 
th planie as to — 1 trust view of estion, oT Paraso nee 

e as e the Ta ew 
entertained b: y the age i 


“In order to F eaa age wen e udge Parker the trust. 
més be vento be: i; 5 ee be shown that it is not stifi- 
ing industrial com: ion, but that it is a ‘health com- 

tion.’ The trust tes claim that the object of the trust is to stifle 
unhealthy industrial competition and to a ‘heal ustrial com- 

tition.” The qualify brief: a 
—.— whatever — aes it might have had without them. e 
FF 

on n 5 
aren — ee the 
Gtr Bry nde Pees the Cowardly an = titrust—or rather trust— 


e sixth plank reads: 


«A check upon extravagance, in public expenditures; that the burden of 
people's taxes may be lightened.’ 


* Thero is an planik that is as —— as those that have pre- 


travagance? Even when the — —— 
rof the largest a ns it insists that it is not — bus 
simply legisla a large country. 
CALLS enter PLANK EVASIVE. 
“The seventh plank reads: 
“*Reasonabls revision of the tariff; 8 8 vein eee 5 a am 


manufacturer, are 
the coat of prodinicion abet Out our products fren 


tariff revision must be ‘reasonable.’ 
sub- 


which says that the 
donment vf the Repu 


about ecu Sng to party da 
“The eigh is ows: 
The main 


“Now, here is a plank that is a model of obscurity and 
words in the plank. . How is 


wa Honesty pub blic service, vi in the tion of fraud, firmn: 
? ce, preven ess 
3 
W 8 prides himself upon his enthusiastic ad 
hondaty in the p service, and aa his friends boast of his vi 

oe his firmness in the punishment of t, that plank 

‘aa an indoresmant of kim but for the fact that tt con- 

rm that suggests a candidate to oppose him. 


FAILS AS TO LABOR, 
“The tenth plank reads: 
“The impartial maintenance of the rights of labor and of capital; no un- 


on discrimination; no abuse of the powers of law for favoritism or oppres- 
on.“ 


tform does not even 
lican 2 of home an fellows which. 


Only ten 
i to be con- 


2 8 ALLISON has a reputation of being able to walk on without 
them, ane this plank if ita; nywhere else than in a Demo- 
eratio platform ight be attribu him, for Te i about as nice apiece of 
Sen ex in many a day. party stands y’ 
between 2 capital. If any discrimination is made it must be an un- 
discrimination. That 2 discriminatesin favor of one side, 

it must offset it by an equal discriminationin favorof the o 
must be no abuse of ed — —— law either for tayoriiern or on. 
Why this e use of the con had said that it was 
infira of doing rig ee — ital and la bor the plank would have been 


strued in iny way that Ara well f 
any way ‘we o as 
Repub: 


whole platform, A lican co 
election construe it 


lican stan 
would rebuke him for doin — — tha 
“ What are the issues the cor AEA Moats 
an PSSE aoi ety ony Nate $ orm that ves any encourage- 
ment to the ents of the ere is not a word ee that 
elected on such a platform to 8 t trusts are un- 
. The Kansas City platform S s position 
question. but tho New You 8 only to indorse 
the ast national platform, but also fails to propose any definite or positive 


LACKS ANTI-IMPERIALISM PLANK, 


“Imperialismisanissue. Our Government is hw 
policy according to the political —— a pemeker eee 
and s quarter ago, and yet there is not Say eer 
rialism, not a Hack 


ta 


a colonial 


2 terstate eee Both icago and 
a declared in favor of arbitration, but the New York 
28 fails to refer totae ap plank of these platforms, 

rip also wr sen are alao trring te eight-hour day, but the 

— ur u 

New York tform is silent on subject. 2 $ 

“The la men are ——— 
injunction. the Chicago and Kansas City platforms contained planks 
on this subject, 7 the New York platform this, as it yaspa other 
vital questions. As the 5 they want and are 
F seking relief, the fil hile the lal men are in the attitude of 
plaintiffs seeking of the New 


ork platform to advocate 
on against them. 

It was reasonable to 
would be said, but Mr. and 
of the tariff question as of other 


SILENT AS TO MONEY. 
“The money question is ignored entirely. No reference is made to bi- 


metallism at ratio—not 9 — to international bimetallism to what Mr. 
1 — — aang rae eon. es 
made Congress to m neal 
tender silver dollars 25 coin that is on a Wanted oot tender. 


Nothing is said about the asset currency which is a part of the scheme of th 
N boutthe Aldrich bill which to subsidize 


ers. Nothing is saida bh proposes to dize 
the banks into T 
such system wo ‘ould lead to. The platform does Profi oe 1. 
a wi . no’ 20 the proposi- 
. a sis: shane An ben tide in One 
over the volume money, er wo not a line ry 
Dintform that is written in behalt of the people, not a line that will excite 


Soe nee — income tax; it fails to.indorse the election of 
... SRO She DPN OF SBS KACA DAMD 
corporate domination in politics. 

F s dishonest platform, fit only for a dishonest 
party. No ons but an artful dodger would stand upon it. The submission 
of he ee ee 3 a State is an insult to their intelligence, 


pea ye nar em, and a deliberate attem: 3 
cially so chumay an attempt as 2 85 platform is—isa tho brains 
of ‘those to whom itis 


OPPOSES EVERY REFORM. 


“This platform er, but opposition toe to the Kansas ac ny Gn is 
not 8 to but to every needed reform and opposi- 


tion. the masses 
nT had expected that a a platform — Mr. Hill for Judge Parker 
aint a piatto butt did not coneeive that any 
body of men atte a chemenives —— would present such a platform as 
a recommendation of a candidate. If we are to the New York platform 
as an indication of what the next 5 8 is to be, in case the 
eontrol the convention. then who will be able to deny the secret 


urpose of the reorganizers to turn the over to predatory wealth? It 
1 ‘our a to-night. With such a 
pat prone dida Rag Ree — it the party 


cured; but in od, bat tn soeur ag itit eit would ike Tike the ie ‘Republican party, secreti porous pedges 


N 
CITES H, o. HAVEMEYER. 


Lad - 5 would know why the tions contribute to campaign funds, 
Ti given by H. O. harens r before the Senate committee 
8 The answers made by Mr. Havemeyer to Senator Allen's 


ties! 
ve tio amaj wer Art B bd 8000, wo throw it their way, Ta 
TA an we wW r way. 
St Pes cece here the Republican party is doubtful. they 


tor ALLEN. In the State of Massachusetts, do you contribute any- 


Mr. HAVEMEYER. Very likely. 

ae ALLEN. What is your best recallection as to contributions made 
by your company tn the Stata of Massachuse 

“Mr. Ha 5 

Senator. AEZ. ue in the State of Nee York you contribute to 

Democratic „and in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts you con- 


ates is the party tn that gets 
controls 7 — ocal matters. 
a Democrat in a Democratic 


paw 


“ue 


ALLEN. Then the trust is 
State anda pg eae in a Republican State? 
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„ As far as local matters are concerned, Ithink that is 
w “*Senator ALLEN. In the State of your nativity, or the nativity of your 


corporation, New J Sry; where do your contributions go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, I wWill bave to look that up. — 

“*Senator ALLEN. I understand New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 
State. It would natural! go to the Democratic party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Ua er the theory I have suggested if they were there 
it would naturally go to them.’ 

Here we have the head of the sugar trust admitting that his corporation 
contributes to campaign funds and that its contribution is determined, not 
by political convictions, 8 desire to stand in with the winning party. 
Senator Allen tried to asce the amounts contributed to the various cam- 
paign funds, but Mr. Havemeyer refused to answer. 


DEMOCRATS BLOCK INQUIRY. 


The two Republican members of the committee, Senator Davis and Sena- 
tor LODGE, joined Senator Allen in calling the matter tothe attention of the 
Attorney-General for the District of Columbia. Senator Allen individually 
repo: a resolution in favor of calling the witness before the Senate for 
contempt, but Senator Gray and Senator Lindsay, both gold Democrats, pre- 
ao 5 report in which they opposed taking any action in regard 

e witness. 

“Tf you desire further testimony in regard to the purpose of corporations 
in contributing, you will find it ina letter sent by A. B. Hepburn, of the Na- 
tional City Bank, of New York, to Lyman J. Secretary of the eee 
The letter bears date of June 5, 1897, and is published in House document 
of the first session of the Fifty-sixth Con; In closing the letter, after 
asking for deposits, Mr. Hepburn says: ‘Of course the bank is ve 
and if you will take the pains to look at our list of directors 8 sea that 
we also have great political claims in view of what was done 


last Near.“ 

u Here is the ident of the most influential bank in the country calling 
attention to political service rendered by the directors of the bank as a reason 
why the bank should be remembered in the distribution of Government 
money. Now, with the testimony of the head of one of the great trusts and 
the testimony of an official of one of the great banks, can anyone doubt that 
contributions are made by the corporatiors for the 8 of controlling 
the policy of the ter e m? Can anyone doubt that with such a 
pinion as was adopted in New York, and with a candidate whose conscience 
would permit him to run 1 oem such a platform—does anyone doubt that with 
such a platform and candidate the party would be mortgaged beforehand to 
the corporations that are now using the Government as a private asset and 
plundering the people at will? 


DISCUSSES MERGER CASE. 


“But there is another reason wey the Democratic party can not afford to 
go before the country with an ambiguous platform and an uncertain candi- 

te. No matter how 1 may differ as to the relative importance of 
issues, all must recognize t the trust question to-day presents an gg 
tant phase of the great conflict between plutocracy an 3 e 
have recently had a Supreme Court decision on the merger case. This de- 
cision was rendered by a bare majority of one, and that one [Judge Brewer] 
in a separate opinion has stated his tion KOR AWET e-n eao | 
doubt that in the first case involving a trust he may join the minority and 
defeat the Sherman law. Judge Brewer co; ths antitrust law to a 
ply only to reasonable restraint of trade. He would have the court decide 
whether the restraint is reasonable or unreasonable. His decision, taken in 
connection with the dissenting opinions of Justices Fuller, Peckham, White, 
and Holmes, shows that the . eee a new judge might throw the 
decision to the one side or the other. 

“The judges of the 1. Court are appointed by the President. and the 
President to be elected this fall will doubtless have the appointment of one 
or two, and possibly three, Supreme Court judges. If his sympathies are 
with the corporations he will doubtless appoint judges satisfactory to the 
5 especially if obligated to the corporations by large campai, 
contributions, and these judges can make it impossible to secure any rem 

islation for years to come. If four years hence the people should secure 
a ident, a Senate, and a House opposed to private monopolies, they may 
find themselves unable to get any remedial fegislation past the Supreme 
Court for several 8655 

The opinion filed by Judge White and concurred in by the others denies 
the power of Congress over ony eg organized ina State. These dissent- 
ing judges insist that Co no power to regulate or restrain the 


creation of a monopoly within a State. will be remembered that the de- 
cision in the ht case, known as the sugar-trust case, turned upon that 
very question. was admitted in that case that the sugar trust controlled 


the production of sugar, but the court held that the Sherman law did not 
prevent the buying up of the individual refineries, even though the product 
of the refineries might ultimately enter into interstate commerce. 


MAKES STATES HELPLESS. 


“The division of the Supreme Court in the merger case shows the cleavage 
on the trust question. The dissenting judges would deny the power of Con- 
3 to prevent a 1 monopoly, and when the power of Congress to 

estroy monopolies is denied the people are left helpless because some of the 
States, such as Delaware and New Jersey, find it profitable to permit the 
creation of these monopolies, and so long as they are created and can evade 
Federal laws no separate State can fully protect itself against them. 

“The 3 judges in the merger case refuse to draw a distinction 
between an individual anda corporation. Justice White says: ‘The princi- 
pie that the ownership of property is embraced within the power of Congress 

regulate commerce whenever that body deems that a particular character 
of ownership, if allowed to continue. map oran commerce between the 
States or create a monopoly thereof, is, in my opinion, in conflict with ihe 
most elemen conceptions of rights of property, and Justices Fuller, 

m, and Holmes concur. 


have to deal, is the question between human 582 and so-called ‘ Fat aaah 
inary people and the great 

t propert nas are supreme take the 
have a President who is in sympathy with this 
theory it means that the dollar will be given consideration 1 8 the man. 
It means that o1 wealth can continue to trample upon the rights of 
the People. It means that the instrumentalities of government can be used 
for a protection of every scheme of exploitation that the capitalists can 
conceive. 
“I for one am not willing that the Democratic y shall become the tool 
of the corpora sony Tam not willing that it shall be the champion of organ- 
ized wealth. And it is because I believe that the party has a higher mission 
than to be the exponent of plutocracy that I am protesting against the 


is more anxious for the ge Oop succeed than Iam. No one has suffered 
more from dissensions and divisions in the party, and no one, I believe, is 
more eager for the country to enjoy the great benefits which a triumph of 
rea Demonas would bring. But I do not desire that the party sh in 
offices oniy: If that is the only purpose of the party, let its principles be 
abandoned and let its platform 2 declare the pa amey for the pat- 
ronage. The lesson of 1894 shows the folly of hoping to win by a surrender 
to the corporations; but even if success could be bought in such a way, it 
would not be worth the paee 
“Noone can defend the Democratic party without defending its princi- 
ples, and its principles ought to be so clearly sət forth as to be easily under- 
stood. We ought to ap to the conscience of the public and arraign Re- 
publican policies as hostile both to the principles of free government and to 
the principles of morality. We have an opportunity to make the Democratic 
party a power in this country, not only a power, but a power for Let 
the Bes era every abuse of government and ag every 
per at is hu: to the people. Let us drive out of the party eve 
mocrat who 2 his every official who would S the of- 
fice for his private advantage. t us make Democracy stand not only for 
good government—for honest government—but for a government ‘of the 
poopie by the pəople, and for the people.“ And the first step in this direc- 
ion is the adoption of a platform that recognizes the righe of the people to 
decide public questions as well as their capacity for understanding public 
8 To present a platform which is evasive and ambiguous shows 
t those who write the 9 either distrust the people who are to act 
upon it or have purposes that they desire to conceal. 


us arra 


s CALLS PLATFORM A DISGRACE, 

“The New York platform is am ous, uncertain, evasive, and dishonest. 
It would e Democrats of the nation to adopt sucha platform, and 
it o acht to defeat as an t for a Democratic nomination any man who 
would be willing to have it go forth asa declaration of his views on public 
questions. In Illinois, in Wisconsin, in Michigan, in Minnesota, in Rwy 
in Ohio, and in every other State that has not acted it behooves the Demo- 
crats to arouse themselves and organize to the end that they may prevent 
the consummation of the schemes of the reorganizers, Their scheme be does 
with the di tion of the rank and file of the party. It is to be followed up 
by the debauching of the public with a campaign fund secured from the cor- 
porations, and it is to be consummated by the betrayal of the party organi- 
za tion and of the country into the hands of those whoare to-day menacing the 
liberties of the country by their exploitation of the producers of wealth.” 

Leaying the gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber to 
ponder the views entertained by their “ peerless leader” of 1896 
and 1900 concerning those now in apparent control of the Demo- 
cratic organization and their probable nominee, I return to the 
subject which prompted me to seek recognition to-day. 

BENEFIT OF THE REPUBLICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


One by one the low-tariff countries of the world have recognized 
the advantages of protection and wate its principles, and now 
the stronghold of free trade, Great Britain, seems about to sur- 
render to the popular demand for protection. 

With the prosperity which came to the United States, to France, 
and to Germany through the protective system, the principal Euro- 
pean countries, with the exception of Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom, have adopted the protective system. More recently, 
Japan, India, and China have increased their tariff duties, the 
increase on many articles being large; and now the two remain- 
ing countries of consequence, Netherlands and the United King- 
dom, are respectively moving toward protection. In Netherlands 
a new tariff has recently been proposed by the Government 
which increases materially the rates of duty, especially on many 
articles; and, as is well known, a strong demand is now being 
made in the United Kingdom for the adoption of a protective 


system. 

The chief argument urged in the United Kingdom in favor of 
abandoning free trade and the adoption of protection is that it is 
only by a protective tariff that the home markets can be retained 
to the home manufacturer and workman. The Germans, with 
low wages, skilled mechanics, plentiful supplies of raw material, 
and the highest technical education known to the manufacturing 
world, have invaded the British market on the one side, while on 
the other hand the manufactures of the United States, produced 
with highly paid labor, but with effective machinery, great supplies 
of raw material, low-priced fuel, cheap transportation, and the 
economies resulting from great organizations, are also proving a 
serious competitor in the home markets of Great Britain and her 
colonies. This dissatisfaction is based upon the fact that, under the 
free-trade system, the importation of manufactures into the 
United Kingdom from the United States, Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France, nearly all of these being protective countries, 
has grown from $250,000,000 in 1875 to $580,000,000 in 1902, and is 
intensified by the further fact that the exports of manufactures 
to the same protected countries fell from $355.000,000 in 1875 to 
$285,000,000 in 1902. These two great facts—that the countries 
whose manufacturing systems are developed under a protective 
tariff are capturing the home markets of the United Kingdom 
and at the same time excluding her manufactures from their own 
markets, as shown by the official figures published by the British 
Government—are the probable causes of the rigorous demand now 
being made in England for the adoption of the protective system, 
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REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH WORKINGMEN ON LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


No greater compliment could be paid to the protective system 
of the United States and the great manufacturing industries 
which have grown up under it than that of the visit of the Mosely 
Industrial Commission in the closing months of 1902. This com- 
mission, headed by Mr. Alfred Mosely 3 rominent British capi- 
talist aud manufacturer interested a the prosperity of the in- 
en of his country, was composed of the 

unions 1 the principal indus- 
ey visited all the great manufac- 
turing centers of the reels States, Hamen reign during the months 
of October, November, and December, 1902 902, the various classes 
of industries in which they as ical men, through tee ee pe 
a init felt a interest, and, returning to Eng- 
an elaborate report or series of reports, under the 
1 vy -pasava of the Mosely Industrial Commission to the United 
States of America, October-December, 1902.’’ From these reports 
of these experts—men of long training i in the various industries 
which they here in ted—I propose to Tp. epi extracts and 
statements showing their views manufacturing 
system of the United States and the saree Som which labor has 
under our system as compared with that of free-trade England. 
On his return to London Mr. Moseley wrote the London Times 
as follows: 
AMERICAN VIEWS ON BRITISH TARIFF PROPOSALS. 
To the Editor of the Times. 
Sm: I find on my return to England that there isa vast amount of curiosi 
he Chamberlain's 


dustries and wor 
secretaries of the 
tries of the United Kingdom. 


on the part of the public as to how Mr. n are view 
by the mercantile community on side of the Atlantic 

realize a tariff imposed upon our imports would not 
be to their advan f eee eee 
— ig Be tion of their own personal interests, I found on 


newspapers and forms the topic of endless 
societies. Nowhere have V 


e—amon; 

I may name Mr. John H. Gray, professor of economics at Northwestern Uni- 

ty, Chicago, who wonder that there should be an 8 

to Mr. Chamberlain's scheme except from “cranks” and ible of 
1 hee with the times. Professor Gray, I may state, is ene Fg 

. ty. eee osen two years by their 

88 to come to this 1 investigate labor conditions here. 

Poll D, Wright, of the United Sates Labor Ba shortly by Commissioner Car- 

roll D. Rode of the United States Labor Bureau. 

Whilst I in America I 


oug. 
oe the tariff by reducing the duty on 
certain les; P t such reduction 
uld ag soe end eee fr gh r to in and mas 
3 ind sown he 


to arien tany- 
er the standard of living and 


A. MOSELY. 


thing in the aay of tariff reform Belp t to lower 
affect the power of the American w 
wou faithfully, 


' Union Bank BUILDINGS, ELY PLACE, 
| London, E. C., December 22, 1903. 


Mr. Mosely himself, on the opening page of the report, says: 


In my travels round the world, and more particularly in the United States, 

t became abundantly evident to me etaa aša manufacturing country Amer- 

FTC either Bri British employer or 

workman. I therefore came to the conclusion that it would be for 

the workers themselves to have some interest in these developments, and I 

decided to invite the secretaries of the trades unions representing the prin- 

cipal industries of the United Kingdom to accompany me on a tour of inves- 
tion of the industrial situation across the Atlantic. 

my previous trips te America I had been favorably pods by the up-to- 

date me of protection there, both oe . 

mt of their bee amma manufacturers there do not 

725 whatever cost and from time 


and p machinery in the men, because experience 
— them Wate in reality machinery is their bestfriend. It saves the work- 
ee rae raises his wages, tends toward a higher standard of 
and, further, rather creates work than reduces the number of hands 
er In England it has been the rule for generations past that as soon 
asa man earns beyond a amount of wages the price for his work is 
— down, and he, finding that working harder and running z machine 
no larger reward, ee er tees 
cs the United States the manufacturers rather 
represents so much capital em- 
men the 


leaps bounds. to ee the beneficial effects 
of the education of her masses and an enormous teeming with nat- 
ural resources as yet but meagerly developed. At 8 present time the home 


own deve ts 
ively iti tho I of but as 
all over the 
` America is bound to Become the keenest 
5 e —— afford to pak gest soe 
man can wi 
instances both wa: — 


market of the United States is so fully occupied with 
that the export trade has as yet Tonn n comparativel 


time goes on and the numerous fac 

9 into full 
titors in the markets of 
w is it that the American 

cent, 100 per cent, and even more in some 


n . a consequence, the 
use ee . — in, which not only — hima 
t . 8 ther to in- 
Nowy par is as cheap a = 
cheaper) in the United States as in England, whilst general necessaries 
I think, be put on the same level. It is generally admitted "that 
the American tip ne en in consequence of Sac gion pois machinery and the 
excellence of th o factory organization, does not need to put forth any greater 
effort in his work than is case pan, if as much. is infinitely better 


paid, therefore better housed, fed, ch moreover, is much more 


sober. 
Under such conditions F ORTADI DA aeS DA „ e * Fuel 
and raw material are much the same the United Stutos as in Europe, 


t she has very much advantage on 
rail and water, are undoubted! 
States one hears a 


and it bat ei 3 1 
8 I. be Unt 


o 
8 = a a 

are 5 com — apenas eee 
9 libitum, can 3 and well-ven 
nt rat fhe bettor. thew comfort and well-being of the workmen than 
manufacturers ling against 


insufficient capital and 
old machinery. Itisin the of capital on the one hand and a 


ee ee organization of labor on 185 other that I believe the solution of 
problems will be found. 


PERSONNEL OF THE MOSELY COMMISSION, 


Mr. Mosely's commission was composed of twenty-three men, 
secretaries or leading officers of the trades unions representing 
the principal industries of the United Kingdom. Among the 
associations represented were cotton spinners, eng neers, com pae 
tors, bookbinders, iron and steel workers, carpenters, shipbuil ; 
plasterers, pape per makers, tailors, furnishing tradesmen, cutlery 
operatives, boot and shoe makers, lithographers, printers, leather 
workers, iron founders, bricklayers, shipwrights, weavers, and 
several general trades councilors and federations. Each of ‘these 
twenty-three . of sit sings t labor organizations was 
required to present a re observations of conditions 
in the industries of the nitre States, and especially among those 
engaged in the 3 industry Which he represented. I pro- 
pose to Lee with some brief extracts from the reports of 
these practical men—men trained under the free-trade system of 
Engiand—in the industries which have grown to such magnitude 
and prosperity under the protective system of the United States. 

Before beginning my quotations from these reports I summar- 
ifs Nice) the history of the commission by which they were 


mie: Mosely Industrial Commission, composed of officers of the 
leading labor unions of England, visited the United States in 1902. 
Each member was required to carefully investigate and report 
upon conditions of 9 in the industry which his union 
represented, and to also make specific answers to certain questions 

supplied to each member of the commission, The words here 
quoted are from the reports submitted by these men after their 
return to England. 

James Cox, secretary of the Associated Iron and Steel Workers 
of dirs Britain, said in his report: 

It was first visit to America. I could not avoid many preconceived 
ideas. CT — been led to expect one rush and hustle pervading every 


aspect of life. I was also led to believe that this hustle and rush permeated 
and actuated all kinds of workmen in . de ment ot labor. The cost 


a SOGATA tnonght taak-the Untood Sines steel Cormeen. 
mous quan generally thoug! e 
tion has a complete monopoly. 

Iremember well the caused by the reports of its formation. The 
fact of a billion-dollar steel trust being formed was such an unheard-of and 
anuo ge 5 us to 3 turn the brains of English manufac- 

turers, * * * Poe had sharply receded” in the United 
States just at that at period Octo r, 1900--and the American manufacturer, 
taking advantage of our re. high prices, slipped in and completely 
winded the English manufacturer. The pity is that several of them ever 
recovered. The British iron trade and the workmen engaged in it would be 
infinitely better off if an uake could swallow of the works of 
manufacturers who bleed their works to death in aro good trade and 


to fear in the long run from the oper- 
ations of concentrated capital than he has from the roaid workme employer 
orkmen. 


anda general demoralization of Mac Br existed 
out the world. The 3 cycle, unpreceden! 
lasted longer and contained degree than 3 
n | county, and toafar 8 


u. led in intensit 
in the United ty through; 
of stability than in our own 
um or Germany. Undoubt- 


greatest factor in own inc require- 
— resulting from the 3 ee of the country. * * è 
F to the American man W 


are mmediately controlled into 


I demands or requirem 
and the resources of the producer Bava Daan tier io tis 


ang tin: late industry of the United States is of relativ: er ee, 

Sine porte tically from 189 and built. up under their tariff, w im 

“re 1 of Ii cents —— to 1892 the States o ob > 
impor their . ported early Si tons: the year their 

into o ration, thes attempts have been 

produce both tin and ater dur- 


2 „ 


Ports on Welsh wages were constantly tely was secured, 
and from that pong E NS theirimports haye 2 ratio to their 
ren 18.00 tons; in 1908, 10908 tons in 300, 330,291 tons. 

= 9 1 eek like, in concluding, general features of 


to 
PE AeA manai to which I ee attribute their success: (1) The enor- 
—.— mineral deposits, waterways, nnd cheap transit. (2) The control or 
direct purchase, 


ownership by the manufacturer, through combina 0 or 
of the raw material- ore, lime, coal, and coke. ve meres eer- 
and initiative. remarkable through — nave of mre 


on of manual labor combined with gres — — 
in fp matter of the American aamin —. 16 is far be 
country. * * question may be asked. Is it possible for British pro- 
ducers to Sanat in the American market? I confess I think not so long as 
the present tariff exists. 

Mr. J. Madison, secretary of the Friendly Society of British 
Iron Founders, said in his report 

Thave come to the conclusion that 8 molder turns out some - 

than English 


double those of the English molder. 


Replying to a series of questions which each member of the 
commission was expected to answer, Mr. Madison, in response to 
the question, Are there greater opportunities for the working- 
man to rise in America than in England?” said: “There are 

greater opportunities in America.” Respon to the question, 
Kare American workers better fed than the English?“ his an- 
ia was: Les; they are better fed.” Responding to the ques- 
“ How does the price of food in America compare with that 

in England?” he said. I should say, taken on the whole, it is about 
the same.“ Responding: to the question, Are the American 
workers better clothed than the English?” his answer was: They 
are probably a little better clo’ In response to the question, 
“ How does the value of the American wage compare with that 
of the English, cost of living being taken into account?” his an- 
gwer was: Undoubtedly the American has a great deal the best 
of the English worker—that is to say, he will ie amuch larger 
residue ang fre out of his a eh 

Mr. P. Walls, an officer of th 3 Federation of English 
Blast-Furnace Men, said in his report 

Skilled men in 


mechanics and 
works—are as well clothed and fed as the same 
it comes "ee the unskilled or the 


our factories—the iron and steel 


in England. After a a eee (at ane the 3 rs 
comparing wages an cost of living, the verage of at least 
contin tevor of the American Acareful, sober man can undou a 


more 
machinery, but there tariff. If we 
take it for granted that the cost of ction is equal in both countries and 
that in an open market pases iy es in could be what an enormous ad- 
vantage the tariff gives to the manufacturer, has an almost 


unlimited home market. 


Responding to the question, Are the American workers better 
off than the English?” Mr. Walls answered: As a whole, yes.“ 
To the question, How does the price of food i in America compare 
> with that in England?” his response was: The difference is lit- 
tle; if anything, it is cheaper.“ To the question, Are the Amer- 
ican wor better clothed than the English?” his response was: 
Better; generally much better; only artisans dress well.” To 
the question, How does the average wage in your trade in Amer- 
ica, e in money, compare with the average wage in Eng- 
land? his answer was: About 40 per cent higher.“ To the 
question, How does the value of the American wage compare 
with that of the English, cost of living being taken into account? 
his answer Was: of food is no higher; the chief difference 
isin rent. Making allowance for that, the American is fully 25 
per cent better off.“ To the question, Can the careful, sober, 
steady man save more in America. than in England??“ his answer 
Was: Yes.” To the question Is a larger or smaller proportion 
of American workingmen dependent upon the public purse than 
is the case in England?” his was: “From what we were 
told, a smaller proportion.“ To the question, Do you consider 
the general conditions of life of the workingman better in America 
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than in England? his answer was: Tes. Better education, bet - 

ter houses, better wages would pay our employers in the long run.“ 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, an officer of the Amalgamated Society of 

British Engineers, in his response to certain questions, said: 


I believe that American employers-or their representatives are more ac- 
9 he British. Shad eaten ties of seeing this in the 


atte, even where the — of labor a 
There are greater o ties for the wor rise in America, and 
5 mainly because of the expansive nature of American 


Mr. D. C. Cummings, spay Bi of the English Iron and Steel 
Shipbuilders and Boilermakers’ Society, in response to certain of 
the questions submitted to each member of the commission, said: 


American workmen are ter feeders than the British; in fact. it is sur- 

. and food stuffs they manage to consume. Food 

favorably with our own—bread, meat, groceries, vegetables, 

— 2 —. as low, if not lower, than in London; are certainly 

Americans insist upon me 5 a a cone 
ericans insist. upon more roomy dwe than eral run 


Mr. T. Jones, re representing the Midland Counties Trades Fed- 
eration of. England. g to certain of the inquiries which 
each member of the Com commission was to answer, in an- 
swer to the question. How does the average wage in your trade 


like 25 per cent more work moldar- Ten per cent | in America, e in money, compare with the average wage 

tra effort and the other 15 t to better SE 3 “ 8 
come ay tag TADO question o wie) which I conclude will work in England? said: It is higher.“ response to the question, 
out at three and one-quarter dollars per day, equal ek ls: d. —.— 5 does the 8 the American wage compare se iter A that 
Our in tions confined to large A the English, cost of living Sass into account? he an- 
e | swered: "The American has the ° Responding to tho 


question, Can the careful. ee y man, whilst. keeping 
himself efficient, save more in America than in England?” hisan- 
aso > a the uestion, “Are a larger Her rti 

q s a or smaller proportion 
of American workmen dependent upon the public purse ee — 


the case in his answer was: Smaller.“ 
to the tion.“ Do you consider the e 
the better in America than in Jand?” his answer was: 


= es in many respects.” In his general statement Mr. Jones 


As to how America is able to —— and yet suceesstully com- 
pete with us in the markets of A —— to the-wastontn: 
ral_resources she has in mines aan —— BaD costae mining, 
the utilization of her vast waterways, and the superior railwa a possesses 
com with the low rates for transportation of Wunde of prod- 
ucts. ufacturers are et yen y these consi 1 to which must be 
added the more modern and ever-changing the adoption of every 
penta rea nomatter how often introduced, and thelr safety from foreign 
competition in consequence of their protective tariff. 


Mr. T. Ashton, secretary of the Corporation Cotton Spinners of 
sce , responding to questions propounded to each of the mem- 


—— — inners of the New England advance of 1 per 
hiding 


y 
rra wer. Iam of m that a okteta: sober, and stead, is wate 
whilst tee If efficient for his duties, can save more pe a in Amer- 
ica than he can in ani am confirmed in this view by the evidence 
of workmen in America who formerly lived in 


lish, my ane 
sion is that they are, and this is the opinion of workmen who rend ved 
in England, but are now working in the American 


ts of life of the American wor 
Mr. T. A. Flynn, secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
British Tailors, said: 7 


The amount of "capital invested in American erage he 
enormous. It can not be claimed that 


principles of the old sewing — one ts, Bodi to 
automatic machines, where the workman its daily food and 
lo around d thetimethe di completes itse. Every 
de of the old has bean subjected. the perfecting hand of human 
ingen In every factory visited experiments were with some 
form of roved machinery. The American manufacturer es his 
factory the object of turning out a suit of clothes very much superior 
to that m the market. by nine-tenths, if not of the English 
man „There can be no doubt that the American work- 


men—and this includes women—live on a higher plane than their 
England. The cost of food is very similar, but the American workman gets 
more of it and of a better quality. 

Clothing as cheap in America as it is with us—that for those who buy 
inferior articles. The whole trend of opinion in America, however, is against 
cheap or “sloppy” suits. Wages in the tailoring trade are governed by con- 
ditions of labor. If the best firms in London be taken as against the best in 
New York and Chicago, American tailors are paid 200 per cent higher wages. 
Outside these centers wages vary in first-class but even in these, if 
taken against the ordinary English towns, wages are from 100 to 150 percent 
highe: How far these ble the workman to save is a 
EAT s statisticians. Po fara far as inquiries give result, there is no manner 
of doubt that the working classes of America save more money and save it 
more easily than the wor classes of England. 
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Mr. H. R. Taylor, an officer of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society, of England, responding to the question, ‘‘ How does the 
average wage in your trade in America, expressed in money, 
compare with the average wage in England?” said: Much 
higher. The lowest wage in England is 13 cents hour and 
the highest 21 cents, while the lowest wage paid in any of the 
towns I visited in America was 45 cents per hour.“ To the ques- 
tion, How does the value of the American wage compare with 
that of the English, cost of living being taken into account?” he 
said: I feel that I am well within the mark by saying that the 
American bricklayer is quite 50 per cent better off the Eng- 
lish bricklayer.”’ 

Mr. M. Deller, representative of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers, in response to the question, Are the Ameri- 
can workers better off than the English? said: It naturally fol- 
lows that with wages much higher in America than in England 
thcsə who desire to live well can do so much easier than in Eng- 
land.” To the question, How does the price of food in America 
com with that in England?” his response was: Favorably.“ 
To the question, How does the average wage in your trade in 
America, expressed in money, compare with the average wage in 
England:“ his response was: More than double.“ To the ques- 
tion, How does the value of the American wage compare with 
that of the English, cost of living being taken into account?“ his 
response Was: At least 25 per cent better.” 

Mr. H. Crawford, of the General Union of Operative Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, states, in concluding his general discussion, that 
“in London the average weekly wage for joiner and carpenter is 
£2 2s. 6d.; board and lodging, 15s., leaving a balance of £1 7s. 6d. 
In New York the wages,” he says, are, for forty-four hours 
las against forty-eight in London), £5 3s, 2d.; board, £1 9s. 2d., 
leaving a balance of £3 14s. Hence the American can save nearly 
double, though he works four hours less per week.“ To the ques- 
tion, How does the average wage in your trade compare in 
America, expressed in money, with the average wage in England?” 
his response was, yoy much higher.” To the question, Can 
the careful, sober, steady man save more money in America than 
in England?” his response was, Yes; if he chooses, certainly he 
can.“ To the question, Do you consider the general conditions 
of life of the workman better in America than in England?” his 
response was, Les; I found there was plenty of employment and 

erally much better paid. I found all classes aiming at elevat- 
ing the laboring classes and making them feel that they were 
citizens with duties to perform to the State.” 

Mr. Harry Ham, of the National Amalgamated 5 
Trades Association, responding to certain of the inquiries, an 
answering the question, Are the American workers better off 
than the English?” responded, Les.“ To the question, How 
does the price of food in America compare with that in England?“ 
his response was, A trifle higher, but not a great difference.“ 
To the question, Do more workers, relatively, own the houses 
they live in than is the case in England:“ his answer was, Yes; 
they are receiving better wages, and employment is more secure.“ 
To the question, How does the average wage in your trade, ex- 

ressed in money, compare with the average wage in England?” 

is response was. The hours workedin America vary from forty- 
four to sixty. wages from 82.25 to $3.75; in England the hours 
from forty-eight to fifty-five, wages from £74 to £10} per hour.“ 
To the question, How does the value of the American wage 
compare with that of the English, cost of living being taken into 
account?“ his Was. Most favorably.“ Tothe question, 
Can the careful, steady man save more in America than in Eng- 
land?” his response was, Undoubtedly.” 

Mr. W. Dyson, of the Amalgamated Paper Makers’ Union, to 
the question, Are the American workers better paid than the 
English? respondefl: Yes; they are paid better, and they live 
better than the English workers. To the question. How does 
the price of food in America compare with that in England?“ his 
response was: There is very little, if any, difference.“ To the 
question. How does the average wage in your trade in America, 

in money, compare with theaverage wage in England?” 
his response was: I should estimate the average wage in Amer- 
ican paper mills for skilled labor to be 25 shillings per week 
higher and unskilled labor 10 shillings per week higher than in 
England.” To the question, Are a larger or smaller proportion 
of American workingmen dependent upon the public purse than 
in England?” his answer was: ‘A much smaller proportion.” To 
the question, Do you consider the general conditions of life of 
the workman better in America than in England?” his response 
was: Ves. The great majority of American workmen certainly 
follow their occupation under more favorable conditions than the 
English workmen, there being more attention paid to sanitary 
arrangements, ventilation, etc., which, of course, tends to keep a 
man fresh and more active.” 

Mr. C. W. Bowerman, of the London Society of Compositors, 
to the question, ‘‘Are American workers better off than than the 
English?” said, American workers are able to keep a better table; 
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food, meat, ete., being considerably more reasonable in price than 
in this country; fruit also is very plentiful and exceedingly cheap. 
They are as well clothed and at about the same cost as here.“ 
To the question, How does the average in your trade in 
America, expressed in money, compare with the ave: wage in 
England?” his response was, An average of about $1 per da 

more than in England.” To the question, ‘‘Can the careful, 
sober, steady man, whilst keeping himself efficient, save more in 
America than in England?” his response was, W being gen- 
erally much higher, and taking into account the difference in the 
cost of rent, I am satisfied that a careful, sober, steady man is in 
te 5 better position to save money in America than in 

gland.“ 

Mr. W. Coffey, of the London Consolidated Society of Journey- 
men Bookbinders, to the question, ‘‘Are the American workers 
better off than the English, and how does the price of food in 
America compare with that in England?“ answered: 

So far as Iwas able to observe there is a general appearance of good 
health and ph r amongst both men and women workers in our 
trade, leading to the inference that they are on the whole well cared for and 
properly nourished—a proof that food is not higher than with us. Meat has 
risen considerably in the last few years, but, notwithstanding this result of 
the trust, the prices range about the same as our market rates. 

To the question, How does the average in your trade in 
America, expressed in money, compare with the average rate in 
England?” his response was, Wages rule at from 70 to 100 per 
cent higher than in England.“ To the question, How does the 
value of the American wage compare with that of the English, 
cost of living being taken into account?“ his response was, The 
workman in our trade in America is quite 25 per cent better off 
than his English colleague. A man who is careful, sober, and 
steady can certainly save more money than is possible here.” 

The report of the Mosely Industrial Commission closes with a 

eral statement, entitled Progress in manufacture in the 
Jnited States at the end of the nineteenth century.“ It begins 
by calling attention to the fact that manufactures, which formed 
in 1875 but 164 per cent of the exports of domestic merchandise, 
formed in the period 1899-1901 294 per cent of the exports of 
domestic merchandise. It also calls attention to the fact that 
the growth of exports of manufactures from the United States 
from 1889 to 1901 has been much more rapid than the growth of 
manufactures exported from the United Kingdom, and says: 

5 between detailed headings in the trade accounts of the two 
countries is probably somewhat unsafe, but some idea of the p tof the 
United States becoming AA be ne exporter than this country—the United 


Kingdom—may be gath noticing that the values of machinery ex- 
ported as well as that of the total exports of iron and steel manufactures, 
which were both, five years ago, less than a quarter of the co: mdi 
values in this country, amounted at the end of the century tomore than bal 
those values. 

It also calls attention to the fact that the production of pig iron 
grew from 4,000,000 tons, average, in 1884 and 1885 in the United 
States to 13,705,000 tons in 1889-1900, while that of the United 
Kingdom only grew from 7,614,000 tons to 9,191,000, and that the 
growth in production of steel in the United States was even more 
rapid. 

tt also calls attention to the growth of the tin-plate industry in 
the United States, saying: 

Previous to 1890 the United States produced practically no tin plates and 
sheets, and the industry owes its existence almost wholly to the protective 
tariff placed upa these goods in 1890, which became operative on July 1, 1891. 
The growth of the industry since that date has been very remarkable and 
has resulted in this country (the United panes) to a large extent losing 
its best customer. * * * Much of our loss, due to the closing of the Amer- 
ican markets against us, has been e by markets having been found 
elsewhere; but, in spite of this, the blow to the trade has been very severe. 

In closing the general discussion of prosperity in American 
manufactures, the report says: 

Before concluding, it may be as well to suggest, briefly, the causes that 
have contributed to the enormous expansion of manufacturing industries in 
the United States. This is not the place to discuss in detail the causes which 
may be credited as political. That a certain proportion of the growth of the 
manufacturing industries of the United States is attributable to the direct 
action of government, and especially to the operation of the tariff, is obvi- 
ous, and, indeed, has been referred to incidentally in discussing the growth 
of tin-plate manufacture in the United States. 

A word, however, may be said as to the causes of growth which depend 
on the na advantages possessed by the United States and the personal 
cha: of her citizens. Under the first head come the enormous 
coal resources of the United States, coupled with the rich deposits of iron 
ore. Under the second comes a whole group of characteristics, which toa 
large extent evade statistical analysis. re is, first, the eas of the 
manufacturer to adopt, and of the workman to accede to, the use of labor- 
saving devices. Allied to this is the largeness of scale, with its resultant 
economies, with which manufactures are conceived and carried on, 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE BRITISH IRON TRADE ASSOCTA- 
TION ON IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Another tribute to protection is paid by another representative 
commission from England which visited the United States in 1902, 
namely, the commissioners appointed by the British Iron Trade 
Association to inquire into the iron, steel, and allied industries of 
the United States. This commission, which visited the tiron- 
manufacturing centers of the United States, presented an elabo- 
rate report, forming a volume of nearly 600 pages. It contains re- 
ports on all features of the iron and steel production, including 
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the supplies of ore and coal, freights, labor conditions, hours of 
work, strenuousness of labor, cost of production, organization 
and administration in industrial affairs, transportation systems, 
the great corporations and other work in iron and steel produc- 
tion, and many other kindred subjects. Throughout this elabo- 
rate report the writers point to the advantageous conditions ex- 
isting in the United States, the higher prices pee for labor, the 
better ee ote 33 men than those tee own 
country, Englan the wonderful ity whi come 
to te Gan and steel industry in the United States, where, in the 
words of the secretary of the commission, Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, 
In no country has protection been adopted in such a whole- 
souled manner. In no other country have the shibboleths of free 
trade been more emphatically held at arm’s length.” i 

Commenting upon the remarkable development in the United 
States in this industry, Mr. Jeans says: 


J. 
terials of 
0 . ma oa 


pear, we have to face conditions that make at once tlie an e 
chea: labor that is probably to be found in any part of the world—dear 
with no rem i pest respect to indus- 
i . af thet lowing to demonstrate how American iro 

is the of the fo mo w m- 
masters ont engineers have been ab 80 


their d as to cile high with chea; ee 8 
ommand as to reconcile wages a 
not hitherto attained elsewhere. * * * The infinauce of l 
is not nearly so strong nor 1 United States as m Great 
Britain. * + The a te freedom of been the chief 


good an 


encouragemen: 77 0 
themselves. The human factorand the personal equation tocountin 
te Vaid Sate for more than hey generally doin Parona, Worben a 
r oya measure o epen on a know 0 

Bet that work is more easy to obtain than in older countries, and 
able as a rule to saye money and are therefore less dependent 
ing, as is not unusual in ic neta rep to mouth. and that they are living 
under a ee régime which is founded on democratic principles. 

Two features of the relations of employers and employed may be named 
as exercising a powerful influence on amity of their connec 8 
the eee e and reward of workmen's inventions, and second, the 
readiness with which workmen of exceptional capacity can themselyes be- 
come employers and capitalists. * * + 

The of operations is a feature of American works that ean not 
be paralleledelsewhere. The total number of hands em at Homestead 


is over 7,000, and the ca; iy of output of steel something like 2,000,000 tons 
mt gros One indivi customer takes 1,000 tonsa day of this output, and 
the other operations are ona colossal scale. This fact enables 
A arans o NSE AEG over a output in such 
a manner as to bring down to a per of of which proba- 
bly no European works has any experience. * * * 


he commissioners na y found that the influence of the co: tion 
certain and that its future policy and 
from very different aspects and with very 
‘erent ‘The United States Steel Corporation, 
in the opinion of the majority, has come to stay. e pre, So 
thirds of the total iron ore, coke, iron, a) ac hoes e ge nited 
8 its organiza’ 5 t 
a) 


all movements oof type wagons and the prominent 
which it took in the settlement of the important labor dispute of 1901 sw 
an evidence, if any were needed, that it i 
when occasion demands that it should do so. 
to believe that its power is not relativel: 
the production of iron and steel con ind t concerns, or likely 
to be so in the near future, is or will be greater that at the time of the 


consolidation. 

It is natural that both here and on the other side of the Atlantic the vast 
influence and thec tion secured by the United States Steel 
Corporation should pt 


may be swam an uction 

monopoly. is not, however, the of the best informed and most 
far-seeing men with whom I have had the 

ation in the United States. That private en: 
afraid of the Steel Corporation is made e 

tivity that is being displayed in the establishment 
while I write. In of the United States 
lists to compete 
vate plants d; 

at the time it was founded, 


ically managed are remarkably 
3 5 1 the ae ero but those 
1 

ofa few simalar firms, and thoes in some 9 the 
known as “the cheap centers.” 
z THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 

The British Iron and Steel Commission after its visit to the 
United States in 1902, devotes a chapter of its report to a discus- 


sion of the tin-plate industry in the United States, and begins by 


ca customs to.claim 
spr’ 2 of the product at works in the princi 


tin 
modity ranged from 800,000 to 400,000 tons a year. In the pa tees poar the 
552 tes were 

ear by 
e total 


ports 
Americanow 000 tons, and the imports had fallen 
to only 58,000 or about a sixth part of what they were in 1890. 
The fi ing table shows the British exports, American imports, and 
American output of tin plate for the last thirteen years: 
Exports [Imports into! 
from Great nited 
Year. Britain to ai States of | Produc: 
countries, | America. = 
1889 74808 Taam 8 
TTT 421,797 B20, 88 
SR eS i ee 448, 722 327, 552 
295, 580 268, 472 18,803 
879, 233 253,155 55,182 
354, 081 215,088 74,200 
965, 082 219,545 118, 066 
266, 955 119,171 100, 382 
271,230 „851 256, 598 
250, 953 22 826, 915 
256, 629 58,915 397, 787 
278, 954 60, 388 B02, 665 
er — fat 


The imports of the pasi three or four years have been confined almost en- 
tirely to tin plates, w. . 
oil, fruit, fish, eto. By 0 
originally placed on such tin pla 


It seems to be pretty certain from the available records that whatever 
“virtual monopoly“ of the tin-plate trade the steel corporation may have 
when it was founded, or whatever the amount of control exercised 

over the trade at an earlier date the American Tin Plate pcre eed com- 
titive concerns have increased ly and rapidly, until the twenty-six 
-plate works under the control of the steel corporation are less than one- 

of the whole number. Whil 


le, therefore, the action of that consolida- 
tion can not ber 
it is not likely to 


ed as uninfluential in the affairs of the tin-plate trade, 
all important, as it would haye been while independent 
concerns were less numerous. 

The number of completed tin-plate works in the United States at the end 
of 1901 was fifty-fiv with sixty-nine in April of 18ë8, and the same 
number at the end of 1805. Hence the number of existing works at the end of 
1901 was less than that of either of the Ag e periods. Buttheamount 
of rise are being shown at the end of 1901 in adding to the productive ca- 
pacity of American tin-plate plants was greater than at either of those pre- 
vious dates. Mr. Swank'sfigures show that at the end of 1901 no fewer than 
seven new tin-plate works were in course of construction, a onein Ap: 
1898, and four at the end of 18%. Of the new works being built at the end 
1901, three were in vania, two in West ia, one in Ohio, and one 
in Wisconsin, while one other was at that time projected in is. The 
aggregate capacity of the whole of the tin-plate works of the United States 
is not quite known, but it is computed at over 700,00 tons, which isa 
deal in excess of any actual output hitherto reached in the United = 


COLLATERAL PHASES OF THE TARIFF QUESTIGFH. 
2 DELIS itusery NOA AAE ENDS TONED 
of view uence on Wecann ore the 
that it has set to other nations and which in the future it may con- 
offer toourown. We not discuss this point at any l i 
eect to attempt to discuss it from a purely controversial 
t. pastea least ble to point out that no * mading 
ve 


tisfaction with a condition of 1 
enables other countries to enter British markets without let or oe, 


per cent of the date 
the Government on its 


her im of manufactured 
sare oie ted ont that this co’ having 5 policy iven a 
sanction to unrestricted imports, has no equivalent 


b offer in commercial negotiations with other nations. 
THE BRITISH POINT OF VIEW, 


From the British point of view the main interest in and the chief effect of 
the United States tariff takes two ee exclu 


gards the former, the fact is so known 
eit. Suifice it to say that our total iron and steel exports to the Uni 
Btates are now onl about one-fifth of what they were ten years ago, although 


even now the ta: does not entirely shut out Dorpen iron and steel, 
V imported from Europe while I 


of that in Sake a 

9 more or Vedat duties. This is not a trade rela 
which the people of co 
Americans can hardly be 
ingly cap . that in matters of commerce our American f 
like the escribed by Hudibras, have a habit of “giving too little, 
asking too much." 

EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON PRICES. 


Americans ute the argument that a tariff for tion 
ome consumer, and in support of their atti- 
ect they point to the fact that the prices of cal, A 
are, and have been, materially lower in the Uni 


questions 
which it would take much space to handle. at i 
obviously is that 3 of commodities in the United States have declined, 
not because, but of the tariff. + + + 
At the same time it is by no means clearthat a high tariff 5 
Um 


saying involve a hich ay, of 
= i | States within the few years prices have touched a ve 

The tin-plate industry is one of the most recent in the United States and i 3 tariff. Take asa case ae ee the statistics of When 
has been built up on the McKinley tariff of 1890, which levied a duty of 27 e steel-rail industry was begun in the United States, in 1867, the rate of duty 
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on imports was 45 per cent ad valorem. This rate was continued until 1871, 
when it was mede a specific duty of os pee ton, which was reduced to $17 per 
ton in 1883, to $13.44 in 1890, and to §7.84 in 1894, at which figure it has since 
been maintained. In spite of these duties, however, the average price of 
steel rails in the United States fell from $28 in 1897 to $17.62 in 1898, and in the 
latter year the average American price was probably under the average of 
any other country. 
EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON INDIVIDUAL CONCERNS. 


Many hold that the tariff has mainly been responsible for the great for- 
tunes made by the typical millionaire, and the case of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
is often coe as a conclusive proof of this theory. I should not have dealt 
with an individual example in this connection but for the fact that it stands 
out so prominently in the recent history of the American iron trade as to 
make it almost impossible to ignore it in the consideration of this phase of 
the question. Moreover, I have had the e abu more than one occasion 
of comparing notes with Mr, egie and of something more of 
the facts than “the man in the street: and while I would not, of course, make 
use of any of the facts and figures brought to my knowledge in this way, I 
am quite at liberty to deal with facts that are common property in the light 
of the aspects thus presented. 

Everyone who makes any pretensions toa knowledge of the recent history 
of the American iron and steel industries must be fully aware that during 
one of the most critical periods in its career the operations of manufacturin 
firms, and not the least so those engaged in the steel-rail industry, were not 
uniformly successful, In the years 196-1898 the principal firms connected in 
the American rail ind were the Carnegie Steel Company and the Ilinois 
Steel Company, afterwards merged in the Federal Steel 3 But it is 
a well-known fact that over a large part of this period the Illinois Company 
failed to mako profits, while the Carnegie Steel Company did remarkably 
well. The difference of results is mainly, if nct wholly, due to differences in 
location, resources, and administration, and it is hardly likely to be claimed 
that the tariff was the cause of those differences, since its influence equally 
affected both. No doubt in the earlier history of the rail trade profits were 
large, but on a relatively small product, for in 1875, when the Carnegie Com- 
pany started, the total American production of steel rails was only 259,000 


TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF. 
in America the question has been many times raised of late whether there 


the fact that many of these imported articles are sold under the dumping 
system at less than the cost of production, and moreover our manufacturers 
work under restrictions as to sweating, factory regulations, hours, etc., from 
which our foreign competitors are free. 

(4) The fo: T, not content with excluding our productions from his 
markets by high tariffs and capturing our home trade by dumping his sur- 
plus stock here, is com with us in neutral markets, such as our own 
we Sy pairing our trade with them. 

(5) That our colonies are desirous of giving us a preference in their mar- 
kets over our foreign rivals, but expect that we shall reciprocate by giving 
them a similar advantage in our markets for their produce. The granting 
of this demand would tend to bind the colonies closer to the mother country, 
5 Py 2 ak ia gth in rt of th oposi 

ono argue at len su of these pr tions, bu 
while rot E. to trouble your ip iat ent too mosty fi 8 
point out that our rts of manufactured and partly manufactured goods 
n 189) amounted to £223,805,000, and in 1902 to 645.000, thus showing a de- 
creasa of over one-million sterling. The German export of manufactured 
in 1890 was £107,000,000, and in 1900, £149,000,000, an increase of no less 
than 79 per cent, while the Am exports in the same riod rose from 
£31,000,000 to £90,000,000, showing the enormous increase of 190 per cent. Of 
the twelve leading articles in our export trade there has been during the last 
tea 4 a decrease in nine, including cotton goods, steel, woolen goods, 
hardware, linen, steam engines, and leather, This last item, in which your 
readers are specially interested, has fallen by one and a half millions. 
these decreases mean a Shaye displacement of British labor. è + 

I will now deal with the argument of those persons who hold that under 
system we are not losers but gainers, and that the cheaper tho 
foreigner sells us his goods the better for us. To purchase raw material at 
ths lowest price is 3 a thing, but it is another matter when 
manufactured are sent into a country at prices below the cost of pro- 


is not a large degree of interdependence between industrial combinations 
and tariff dutics. On this subject the United States Industrial Commission 
recently reported: x 

“Protective tariffs do not seem to have been of special significance in the 
formation of industrial combinations in Eur although in many cases the 
combination been enabled to take advan of the protective tariff in 
the way of securing higher prices. In free-trade land the combination 
movement seems to have developed considerably further than in protection- 
ist France; but, on the other hand, the movement toward combination has 
gone much further in extent in Austria and Germany, both protectionist 
countries, than in England, 8 in England the form of combination is 

nerally more complete. Doctor Liefmann, in an article on combinations 
25 England, expresses the opinion that the chief reason for the lesser devel- 
opment of monopolistic combinations in England and the continuance of se- 
vere competition in branches of 1 in which in Germany there have 
existed for a long time very rigid combinations—for example, the coal in- 
dustry—ascribes the cause rather to the penap of extreme individualism 
in England, which has a much firmer hold on business men, in his judgment, 
than in Germany. and this appears, on the whole, to bo the right conception, 

“On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the combinations at times 
make use of the tariff. In France, Germany, and Austria the tariffs seem in 
general to have been levied with the idea of a sufficient protection 
against foreign competition without placing them much higher than was 
necessary to cover the normal difference in cost of production. The Govern- 
ments seem inclined to stand ices By their protective policy, and there 
seems to be no very active propaganda hostile to it.“ è + 


ENGLISH ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF ADOPTING THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 

The quotations which I have already made from commissions 
of experienced Englishmen visiting the United States and 2 
ing her industries at the seat of operation are not the only tri 
utes which the English are paying to the protective system. As 
is well known, a proposition for the abandonment of free trade 
and the adoption of a protective system is now before the British 
people, being urged by some of the most distinguished students 
of economic subjects and men prominent in public life under the 
lead of Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who resigned from the cabinet 
in order to make this fight for a return to the protective system. 
This agitation in behalf of protection has ted in discussions 
in many forms. Mr. Chamberlain's arguments, presented before 
audiences in England, have already been brought to the attention 
of the House and published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, also 
extracts from the elaborate discussions in the London Telegraph, 
discussions which have attracted the attention of men in all parts 
of the world. 

These discussions are participated in not merely by great leaders 
of public thought and great writers, but by men in all ranks of 
life, and I present as an indication of the general interest which 
is being felt in the subject and the strength of argument in favor 
of protection being presented to the people of the United Kingdom 
some extracts from a series of letters on protection contributed to 
the London Shoe and Leather Record. These were offered in re- 
sponse to a proposition by the editors of that journal to award 
prizes aggregating some $300 in value to those presenting the best 
arguments in favor of the adoption of the protective system in 
the United Kingdom. The extracts here given are from the let- 
ters of three leading eT e in that contest, as follows: 

Mr. T. J. Macpherson, 1 Mortonhall road, Edinburgh, said: 
PI a pe by gaye rpg 
policy, and T submit i the ! — — as the chief points in tare: of 
ro) on: 

country is st whereas 
2 ˙ . 
% That the nature of our export trade is changing, and that to our seri- 
ous disadvantage. Formerly we exported mainly manufactured goods, the 


ductions, or under conditions of manufacture which render it impossible for 
the home producer to compete with success. It is not for the national wel- 
fare for a people to become merely a distributing nation, and goods may be 
bought too dearly, however low their nominal price, if their purchase leads 
to 2 decrease of employment and an increase of pauperism. I was told a few 
days ago by a Bermondsey currier that there are scores of men bred to the 
tanning and currying trade in London who are now sweeping the streets or 
doing any odd job they can get because of the depression in their own trade. 

I may also point out that there has been an alarming increase in the num- 
ber of paupers in this psig gh bie recent years. In 1878 the expenditure in 
the relief of the r was at the rate of £307 per 1,000 of the population and 
in 1901 it was T 1,000, In 1878 there were 21,000 able-bodied paupers 
in the workhouses; in 1902 there were 39, The proportion to the popula- 
tion in 1878 was 86 per 100,000 and in 1902 it was 121. On the other hand. it is 
said the d ts in the sa have increased, but as a matter of fact 
they have increased at a greater rate in every other country in which a sav- 
ings-bank system exists, Our country is actually at the bottom of the list in 


respect. 

The object of these fo: ers who dump their surp‘us goods on us is not 
to benefit us at but to us from our position as a great manufac- 
turing nation. enever ay nave killed competition in any particular 
line, their a, will go up. ile our exports of mannfact' goods have 
fallen, as stated in a former 25 of this paper, our imports of manufactured 
articles have increased by 50 per cent, equal to £50,000,000. No wonder our 


upors are increasing. 
mon the ground of fair play to our own countrymen, is it right that while 
we impose factory rules an tions for the preservation of the health 
and comfort of employees, we should allow goods made in countries where 
no such restrictions exist to be — . — — to undersell our home produc- 


tions? The Scottish woolen trade 
added to 


* © 

; our country is really at the mercy of 
any foreign state which wishes to injure our trade by the imposition or in- 
crease of ff rates. Our statesmen’s hands are tied. They have ni 
to bargain with, and can only make an ineffectual 5 
which they know are d. to inflict injury on the eof their own 
country. How different would be their position if rare Re say to foreign 
diplomatists, “Unless you give us what we consider fair and just treatment 
at our 5 in’ 3 we poe eat on your own PA bar- 

n can no made unless parties have something to give and some- 
thing to withhold. * * * : 

I have already mentioned that within the last ten years the leather and 
export trade has decreased by one and a half millions sterling. Taking the 
years from 1893 to 1902, we find that the exports of boots and shoes have de- 
creased by £920,000, while the imports of the same have increased b: 
£2.150,000. In a speech delivered at Leicester lately, Sir Thomas Wright said, 
“I have been toa certain extent, in friendship and otherwise, associated with 
the boot and shoe trade for forty or fifty years. At one time, Northampton 
headsof firms tell me, enormous business was done in South 3 

One by one every one of these markets been 
closed to us by hostile tariffs.” 

In Australia the duties on beots and shoes at the foundation of the Com- 
monwealth was put up 90 per cent. In France there has been an advance of 
60 percent on the duty formerly levied. In Norway, formerly a good market, 
the duty is about 1s. 6d. per pound. In Denmark there is a duty of £3 15s. per 
cwt. and in Germany, £1 13s, per cwt. These duties, and others which I need 
not enumerate, are in most cases absolutely prohibitory, and where they do 
not prohibit they greatly retard and our export trade. 

Even if the shoe manufacturer had to pay a little more he would stand to 
gain yery 1 the fiscal change. In the first place, his position 
against foreign com tion would be greatly improved by the tariff on boots, 
which, man tured articles, would have to bear a higher duty than 
that put on leather. His m would thus be strengthened in the home 


market. * * * The boot manufacturer, with a stronger tion in both 
the home and colonial markets, should be able to increase his output and 
work his plant to full capacity, which would, of course, be an ense ad- 


vantage to him, even if he were unable to secure any great advance in price. 
The interest of the purchasing public would be safeguarded by the competi- 
tion 5 wW. would prevent any unreasonable rise in 
price, and in all 8 boots would be procurable at the present low 
prices, aoe manufacturers, by doing a larger business, would earn 
a larger proi 
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This is really what manufacturers of all commodities in this country most 
urgently bi | e—some security that if they fully employ their capital in 
production they will be able to eee of thels goods ata remunerative price, 
and not find their market absolutely destroyed by enormous bias an noc 
of foreign goods sold here at prices a low the cost of production. 

The want of this security leads capitalists to employ their money in in- 
vestments abroad, and the interest on these investments coming back to this 

in the form of imports is actually hailed by ardent upholders of the 
present so-called free-trade system as a sign of our national wealth. If that 
capital instead of being sent abroad was employed in productive work at 
home, what an enormous improvement would take place in the labor market 
and in the condition of that section of our ulation whom a certain 
well-known statesman has told us are on the verge of starvation. 

Is it not a lamentatls state of affairs that after sixty years of all the advan- 
tages of our so-called -trade system we should have this large p rtion 
ot our population living, if not on the verge of starvation, at any rate insuch 
an impecunious condition that a slight increase in the cost of food would, ac- 
cording to free-food advocates, bring them to that verge, or beyond it? 

Can we say that our industrial condition issatisfactory when large amounts 
of both capital and labor are unable to find profitable employment in our own 
country, and are forced, theone into foreign investments and theother either 
to emigration or to existence on this verge of starvation? This question of 
employment is really the substance of the whole matter. What is theadvan- 
tage of cheap food to men who are unable to earn the money with which to 
buy it? Surely any change in our fiscal system which would decrease the 
number of men out of regular employment and give some security to capital 
against unfair competition is worthy of our earnest rt. 5 + 

It is surely a reasonable proposal to protect our home industries un- 
fair competition or the disastrous effect of extreme tariffs imposed by coun- 
tries w. at present have a free entrance for their products into our mar- 


can 

as John Bright said long ago, are antagonistic the ons to the other. Yet. I 
take it that no one would now advocate complete free trade in labor. We 
recognize that although trade unions haye done much harm when misdi- 
rected, yet they are of advantage to workmen. At any rate they can not 
now be abolished, and we must, therefore, see to it that the fruit of labor as 


well as labor itself has some jon. 

According to a calculation by Mr. John Holt Schooling, the number of per- 
sons employed in the boot and shoe industry in the year 1901, as compared 
with the number in 1881, bas fallen by 20,000, 8 the increase in the 
population of the country. In many industries the decrease will be even 
pronar This is one t of prot the worker against his employer, 

t not against his foreign competitor. t here let me refer to the great 
advantage the boot manufacturer, in common with the manufacturer of all 
other commodities of daily use, would derive from any poiicy which leads to 
a more general employment of labor at good rates of Such a state of 
affairs would greatly increase the purchasing powers of the working classes. 
At present the large 3 of our people already referred to as on verge 
of starvation, estimated by some free-trade advocates at almost one-third of 
our total population, require all their earnings for the bare necessaries of 
life, and can not afford to buy new boots and shoes, being thankful to get 
= old worn-out ones to cover their feet. Give thess popia gaon wages, 
an 3 you create a demand for boots and other es of daily 
wear and household use. 


The home demand is thus capable of an enormous of which the 
manufacturer this country will reap the harvest if only he is secure 
unfair competition from ab It is estimated t in 1902 the 


yaka in Wags 8 a 2 —— 
country amoun eig ions, thirty 
d to British workmen a 


thi 
from eminent men whose N cd 
to speak with authority, including the late i 


apart from the question of 
2 t justified 


do extend to them, while they, in return, refuse to us 5 privile; 
ive promise o! 
e needs ofan 


resent and future pros- 
id for, and I would ask you 


many ents of change are apt to overlook. 
These imports are paid for by means of our exports, our services as car- 
riers by gen, earned as commercial 


ns agents for foreigners, and 
8 come derived by a portion of our communi R from moneys invested 
a ; and it is hi important that none of these 
should become for in any such case either we should have to re- 
duce the amount of our imports or we should have to pay for a of 
them out of capital, as foreign countries would certainly not supply us free. 
ly, then, how fare our exports? 


Objection has been taken to the making of any comparison with the year 
1872, it. being contended that the volume and valus of onr exports was in that 
8 5 abnormal and due largely to the waging of the Franco German war, 80 

propose to take for gs aye the ave for the quinquennial periods 
from that ending 1899 back to that ending 15,9 (i. e., over a period of twenty- 
five years), thus omitting the periods of the Franco-German war and the re- 
cent war in South Africa. My figures, except where otherwise sta are 
tak or worked out from the Government blue book recently published. 


Now, it will be found that the yearly average of our total exports per 
aa of the ge oeron toall destinations amounted, for the five years ending 
à “4 5 


to 2d.; 1889, to £635. 8d.; 1804, to £6 2s. 1id.; and for 1899 
to £5 19s., thus sho d t 


g 

average of total exports for 830,000) was o; 
£3,000,000 more than in the period to 1854, £11, i i 
to 1889, £3,000,000 more than in the period to and £36, 
in the period to 1879, the bad-trade period following the Franco-Ge 

But these fi include our exports of coal, which must, without ques- 
tion, be left out of consideration in our endeavor to gauge the tendencies of 
our trade, for it is part of our capital, which the iron or steel of other coun- 
tries, for which it is ex | can never be, such things being re Bee 
consumable commodities. Again, a large portion of the coal exported shoul 
properly be credited not to our export but to our home trade, going. 
as it does, to bunker our own ships abroad. er in the course of time oil 
seems destined toa t extent to supersede coal as the fuel for v and 
on the extent to which in years to come fore’ ships and our own use 
liquid fuel in lieu of our steam coal will depend the volume and valus of this 
branch of our exports and the demand for labor in our coal mines, so tha 
even if my previous objections to the inclusion of coal in our figures be 
to fail, it is clear that on the last ground we can not rely on such exports as a 
constant source of income in the future. 


Deduc' roy then, we find that our average export during the five 
phy i — — 1899 £29,000,000) was 1 more than in the te to 


000 
riod to 1880. 884, and 
only £23,000,000 more than for the period to 1879. 


chief protected countries (viz, the 
British colonies, India, 


8 Was 


ize, awor to the of our 


mar the nding period to 

1899 (£129, being £33 00 more for the period to 18%, £7,000,000 

more than for the period to 1889, £6,009,000 more than for the period to 1884, 
and £25,000,000 more than for the period to 1879. 

rs and of a happy a for the future? 


Is this a satisf: state of 

No, sir; empha’ y it is not, y when wo take into consideration 
the fact that the nature of our e is essentially altering, for whereas in 
times gone by these foreign coun’ to us their raw material and 


take from us our 


nsferring of the 
countries are sending us an increasing pa 
ur- 


centage of manufactured imported from the United States, which, 
ing the five years from to 1894. formed 12.98 per cent of our total imports 
from the: had increased 


m, while the average for the five years 1898 to 1902 to 

17.2 percent. Likewise Germany increased oe Rg a of manufactured 

from 37 per cent to 44 per cent; Belgium, from 
um, and Holland, taken 


cent; Germany, 
cent; from 56.76 per cent to 59. 


72.5 per cent to 75 
ther, from 56.2 per cant 6 
per cent, and Russia, from 


Sir, our trouble is only beginning if we can infer anything at all from the 
pay of the various coun which not long ago were our best customers. 
state of things is due in a very e measure to that policy, which is to 
ponies as much em ent as possible for their own work 8 by insur- 
ng them the custom of their home markets, out of which for that purpose 
they endeavor with no little success to exclude foreign-made goods. 

As anexample of the manner in which such pay affectsour export trade 
to oy protected countries, take our tin-plate trade with America. Be- 
tween IMand 1890 Great Britain exported to the United States on an average 
904,685 tons of tin plate annually—i. e., 76 per cent of our then total export. 
The United States did not then manufacture, and their import duty was £4 
6s. per ton, which was not protective, as there was uo industry to be protected. 
Then the United States to manufacture unger 28 roi 

u. 


tons, or 69 
8 
the States, cut our 


and the 


tin 

ces as we might and did, always kept by the tariff 
t in fis own market. Accord- 

ly, durin; 
nad to only 65,657 tons, or 25 per cent of our to . 
In certain quarry itis Ere) t to explain away the effect of this result b 
t our export o 
. That is the very rponn in which our American 


they find the ve a market for it, an 


that the: 
have amarket for it is clear, or they would not buy from us—their infant in 
dustry will Be protectia in the same way, and others of our present markets 
for tin plate be practically closed to us, ex when there may be a big 
boom in the DOS NEAT art the home manufacturers can not supply in 
sufficient quantities. 


{t may not be amiss here to remind your readers that to enable a country 


to obtain control of its home market it ds not so much on the magni- 
tude of the duty imposed, but rather on the state of the particular home in- 
5 be protected, a small duty being ample where the home industry 
is well established, while a now industry wil nirea hi orbit fag Dace 
it, as we have seen in the case of tin plate. "Although the early 
stages of an industry no duty, however high, keep foreign goods ont of 
the market, the amount of will gradually decrease as the output of the 

ted becomes practically a 


have to a portion at least of his emplo 
time. His Tona Saddle ene iat te, and instead 


Whatever opponents of change may say, education, energy, and en ran his fact time, and the resultin surp 
alone can never insure the holding tbe tish manufacturers of a 2 rid of. To Great Britain—the only largo —— market—itis acco: 
of foreign protected markets nor enable them to recover their lost ground. The public can not be blamed for buying as cheaply as it can, 
It is only a question of time bef his 


ish manufacturer's stock is left on hands, his — 
and if he is to ys on work people — hem 
0 


the ing of more raw material and in ent of wa 
the Ruler of again being deprived of the s Onl; 8 


to the detriment of our the United States, which 
reserves the whole of its coasting 2, that between its Atlantic 
and Pacific seabcards. itsown vessels, closed trade between the States 


for 
and Porto Rico and Hawaii to foreign vessels. In the year 1900 the entries 
and clearances of r in that were 700,900 tons, of which 110,000 
were foreign, of which we lost our share. Again, until 1909 our vessels are to 
be acco the right to enter the ports of the Tanes on thesame terms 
as American vessels. but British vessels from the ppines to the States 
are to pay tonnage dues, which American vessels do not pay, a preference 


short 8 5 e See Banda: o y 3 are directly 
thrown out of employment, the 0 ler e countinghouss, 
etc., but also the 3 dent — 

And the great evil of dum: is that it is odic, One can never 
be sure for how long any British industry may be from such unfair com- 
pennon, asit depends oy toy gf on the proportion of the product which 


deep commercial 8 y 
continue without intermission for two or three Smii ani e meantime 
the British industry will have declined ve erab! When the home 
demand again increases, the surplus supplies are cut off, but our industries 
do not automatically revive and extend. A favorite argument of the ‘free 
importers” is that the foreign countries, in poraini tias lley of protec- 
tion, are onl 5 ves and that their eare y intensely 
discontented with results of that system. If that be true, sir, then the 
sooner wo add fuel to their discontent and hasten their conversion to fair 
trade by cog ee them the 8 free market, the existence of which 
alons enables them to pursue their policy, the better for themselves and 


for us. 

And what about the condition under which a large portion of our imported 
foreign is made? Is it not strange and futile to legislate at the cost of 
the em er for the improvement of conditions of British labor and for 
trade unions to secure for the a npn oo a fair wage when all the time we 
allow the British man's work to be ousted by foreign product produced under 
beg 2 we have a 


this country depends on the expansion of our 5 


Algeria, while Russia, who also reserves her coast trade, has closed 
her and far eastern Thus, sir, not only has ex- 
pansion of our r g in certain been rendered im bie but 


that t man. He was no theorist, but an eminently practical man, who 
ene that nt or SRo oie ope Sot in ead Ot net hee 


remedy. cry in es 

“Look at the condition of the He pointed out the numbers who 
were either starving or could only just live, and tly attributed that con- 
dition to lack of employment. t good would p food alone have been 
tothe people who had no money 9 To create employment was his 
self-imposed task, and his method was to throw 


a preference in favor of our 
: „But,“ it is said, “in this case, as well as in the case of every other manu- 
facture, a tariff raise the price of the homemade article as well as the 
foreign, and the consumer accordingly have to pay more, or the home 
manufacturer will not benefit.” 


which we alone could ly. That was his remedy 
now. CCC 


Had he been alive That is not so at all, for every manufacturer knows that prices are fixed 
“ Look to the of the people! Keep them emp But he would chiefly on the basis of turnover. If the manufacturer is enabled tomoresuc- 
haye seen that the countries who were then anxious to N ank 5 compete with his foreign rivals, ho will bo turning out more goods, 
PerayaIvaS OPS DEEDAT TAONA NORI indy AORE EDIS DENO Su remain 
helpful tere digas the futuro CAAA E Sanna rey yy ete 
ve 


are not th 

wages in country, and that their tendency is not to further reduce em- 
p ment? I have shown how between 1890 and 1902 our of woolens 
0 


reign countries declined by nearly 4,000,000 pounds, ou say that 
— 3 way 1 between IOL and 

employed trade money the greater the number of your customers and the greater the 
amount of their purchases. Think what the increased employment will 


our silk industry, in which our ex to ipa protect coun also 
3 fell by ig —.— or Fy: our on = wise declining 

‘oreign exports, the was 3,575. The foreign are very largely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in the people employed in these ralin Aoh, Oniy 
meg it has ad pontea rh rage Messrs. —— — 8 a pon: 
light soap, acknowledgin 8 Iding their own e 
00 face of tho — haye had to es- 
tablish works in those countries. 

Likewise, Messrs. Twyford & the great sani ware manufacturers 
of North Staffordshire, and Messrs. Johnson, the well-known pottery manu- 
facturers of the same have been compelled to open factories in Ger- 
many; to say nothing of the 3 the last ten years 


posing money, the 
Poof boots being 10s. a pair, be better off than the man out of employment 
th the of boots at 9s? But.“ will say, what about who 
employed, and how would they be able to pay an increased price?” 


events rise. But even if wages should not 4 that it is for the good 
of the Whole community that as many of the eker as possible shall be em- 
ng sacrifice for the whole. 


sacrifice awaits the wor classes, for if Sphere Tarirea bye sare 


Now, you will say that I have only been considering the workers and ignor- 
ing the professional classes and those with fixed incomes. The professional 
classes, sir, are dent for their living upon the business community. 
You will wonder how this can s ay 0 u doctor, for instance, but when he 
way to the poen court in the 


assess- 

ments and the value the checks cleared annually continue to increase, 

yet, if the wor. classes should be largely er ae Pol could you say hon- 
sa 


$ interest- 

the best k kmen m yed s imported English fo “of whom there are vided for. If trade should decline es would become reduced, 
e wor. em aro W. a 8 mi every 
in certain who! on American cotton oe ini te pound of Ss Incomes tae. OUT Seaton ECN Inairoot taxakiat 


Wo! 88 and indirect would have to be increased 
‘The whole question resolves itself into one of alternatives. Will you run 
ir the risk ofa t sacrifice in the immediate future, coupled with the 
135 i 28 — Lá 8 probability af ae increas tn fhi 000 or 
0 constant employm: will incomes, shu! eyes until a larger and 
gad the contivaal — K — bedammnied faecal = ee ere 
the means of production may never He idle, and in the result a relatively | In conclusion, sir, I would say one word to wor men. I would tell 
low cost of production. them that their present condition is better than that of any workmen in the 
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without mone: 
help his money cheap fo to save his acini oasis and to expand his colonial 
ones, and so provide himself with work. Itis futile for —.— 5 unions to 
that the rate of wages here is, say, 30s. in Germany, 
without reference to the amount of employment in the two . 


Mr. C. J. Pearse, 1 St. Stephens road, Leicester, said: 


Sır: Jama free trader given free trade, as it is the natural order of things, 
but I do not believe in free trade on the one hand and protection on the other. 
Ican not for the life of me see why any foreign country should be allowed 
to send (and in many cases dump) their (say) boots here and the British man- 


turer be made to pay a th 5 1 — when sending goods made here into 
these very same countries. This d Screace ft our manufactured exports 
clean out of their markets, as the in our man tured exports 


demonstrates. It is ie equita 1 
tariff by tariff: If free, it would be free; if 5 
per cent, then 50 per cent. Now, what do our free-trade fri 

Briefly, As we have under free trade there is no 3 
alter our fiscal arrangements. This is only half the truth. For what oe 
done under protection previous to 1845? We had established ourselves mis- 


tress of the seas, we were the carriers, the RRDA the man = 

Sam the bankers of the world, our * increased, by 250 a cent, 

under free trade (apart from coal have increased than 

Nees aby stp en's wonderful good fortune to float m 

w Huskisson’ tion, in as John Morley 
8 in 0 te of MT Cobden: “The tariff duty was red on ev 
article of foreign manufacture di Go the eve of the fi economical 

Ped) the ase over 2 bet he ( 88 eg not the slightest ee 

o discove gold d again 
n> RESEN turned od both these — to first-class mar- 


at The huge developments of rail in Pinko and again in 1871. In the 
former year no less than 47 acts uh apne empowering 
me of capital estimated a i440 fn this country alone. 
Pend almost continual foreign wars which followed Na `s down- 
ame and whieh parea the nations en th 
change was coming, arsi the 
mamaaa l S y the of the commercial supremacy which we had held 


I say, therefore, under the foregoing circumstances it did not mattera 
pin's point whether we were free traders or protectio because 3 
— — wanted merchandise and railways, and lh rg Ge them from 
only nation which could supply them, viz, Englan erefore free traders 
em with the — 5 — made d 


have no right to credit th “the 
den age,” from 1845 to 1578 id f free imports reduce the cost of ARA A ees 
0; both v wheat and meat increased in price, 


guaco; Wagas were higher, and 


e which proves it is successful production that creates prosperity, not 
en ion. 

the GODAST appearance of foreign competition and fly, began in 1876, First 
America, then France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, w attack our 


trade, and it only remains for me to give you a rapid of the tariff 
movement before showing he the damaging results to British industries. 

From 1861 to 1865 the United States duties. were largely increased. Why? 
In order to encourage the American capitalists to invest Their money in and 
create new industries. Of the many men who have benefited under protec- 
tion probably none have done so more than Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who tells 
us that after the American war the Government asked how much would in- 
duce manufacturers to enter the steel 8 Thirty per cent ve the re- 
ply; nn ure t it, and everyone knows th o result. America is to-day 
supplied with cheaper steel than any other nation and it is certain that a 
large part rot the world is to be supplied by the works of that rae oy — it 
clearly proves that the country in control of a profitable home market can 
successfully invade the foreign market. 

France followed in 1871, and after ten years’ experience—in 1881—raised her 


duties by 2 r cent. „England protested, but ce made the unanswer- 
able reply: The pau markets were free to all alike, and since France en- 
joyed no special pri in the British markets, how could she claim any 
special exemption from nch duties?” 


Germany followed in 1879, when Bismarck, with marvelous foresight, said: 

“T base m inion on the practical experience of our time. Isee countries 
under protection prospering and the countries under free trade aia Se 
England, herself, is slowly ret returning to protection, and some years hence she 
will adopt it, if only to save her home markets.” 

The Iron cellor gained the day, and all but the poor Cobdenite real- 
ized that cea Sig import doctrine received its death blow. 

Eighteen hun and age ty-one the Russian tariff was es snd 
1884 still further. Eighteen hundred and 5 -five the German tariff 
—.— increased. In 1887 and 1888 the Russian and Italian tariffs were 8 


In 1800 the Americans, vr satisfied by their previous tariff Mn gel E 
— 5 bill, and in 1897 the Dingley bill. The effect on our 


shown below 
Exports to United States. 


1790 
aa (first year after the McKinley bill) 


or a decline in twelve years of £8,300,000 at the same time our population had 
Imports from United States. 


1890 .... 
1902 .... 


an increase of 229,728,252. 

Yet, in the face of these 57 5 if we follow the illogical advice of some 
N we must utterly disregard America, because she is a young and 
tic country with wonderful natural resources, and therefore we must 
“lie wn” andallow her to beat us in all the markets of the world, more 
Wit de t in our colonies, and then, I suppose, these keen-sighted gentlemen 
Whatever government may be in power when the crisis 
arrives 1 allowing such a state of affairs to have ed? Neither America 
eS German was always one huge 8 or one huge Fatherland. After 
ey settled down, combine: e and established free trade 
within the their domains and raised a protective wall against all foreigners. This 
Spa y Mr. Chamberlain's idea. He wishes, as far as possible, to estab- 
free trade within the Empire, to make us self-contained and, with the 
help of the wonderful natural resources of the colonies, dependent on no 
other country pre omi ae supply. In fact, to make it cheaper for one gnd 

of the Empire to other than with any foreigncountry. 


— £97,233, 349 
— 126,961, 1 
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British trade I find: 


we have mac less progress than any protec- 


As I approach 
a) That under free im 
country, as the following figures sho 


{From the Daily ae 


8888888 £8 
8883888| 88 


e A gina th 
were inflated all over the world. Yet aro ia only 
shows a decline, and that is British trade with for- 


possessions has largely increased bo 
value and 8 1800 it amounted to 278,154,000, in 1808, to d 


increase, £16,805, 
8) That our pated 3 . increased. 
(i) That our 88 ets of manufactured articles 


one class of trade 
eign countries, 


W. 
(2) 3 our trade with British 


ager 1 100R san 
the same countries in 0 1080 
or an increase of 435.146,50, 


These figures are astounding, and require very careful anal: 
in spite of the rise t in our ula our man red exports show a 2 
crease, yet the demands o population for merchandise have not sud- 
denly ceased, so where do they come from? The we is from foreign 
as shown in the foregoing eps das pe Roar oma if this goes on long 
eg means Britain's descent to a third-class 3 
In national stock taking it is a departmen which is not paying, 1 got 
itis a principal d ment and must be made to pay. 5 Tho Tr 
imports,” writes the editor of the Record in his pamphlet, Puto Ea 
ey Nations. If this be so, then Lask in common with all 
to explain to me — it ee that the United States sent tous 3 165 5 
po the value 258 £126,961. our exports to them of EA SW, 
toad: amit that there are Sertain wdditions to be made to our ex- 
ports on account principally of— 
3 Our investinents Spread, which paa say £70,000.000. 
2) Our share of the carrying trade of the world, estimated at 200, 000.000. 
ut allowing America a AeA Arai ample share of these amounts, there is but 
one answer, however unpalatable it may be: That so far as America is con- 
cerned, we are living on r pital” + . Bowerin let me give a fow illus- 


trations of ruined or ruined ind 
Agricuiture.—Mr. 2 foretold that free trade would benefit British 


agriculture. Unfortunately, itis not so; and what was a thriving tng n 18 
is now a ruined one. Thousands of 8 of excellent corn-· gro 


uncultivated, as the following 

pees under all corn crops, 157 000; 1901, 1,746,000; decline nearly 50 
ag en ye ger. grees S00 3 It takes about £14 per acre to 
stock and farm land in this Counter. sọ that millions of capital are lying idle. 
Again, arable land em: ploys, sisare de four times the labor that pasture land 
n 


ion of 1897 
a situation we 4 — described is 


— 8 
of our production, and a diminution of our rural population.” 
It means the backbone and stamina of the nation is being destroyed; that 


the are being depopulated and the inhabitants are flocking to the 
towns, there to >to live unhealthy lives in dull dreary streets and alleys, thereby 
causing a great overcrow of our cities. The only remedy is protection. 


Tax corn sufficiently to drive up the price to such a point that our farmers 
can grow it at 5 and thus aeng the 8 back to the lan ry 
then, and not then, shall we havea prosperous, happy, rural E; 
In addition, it will help our colonies, because, if grer acre of availa athe 
pee land were in cultivation, we should still require to purchase a huge quan- 
of corn. 

1 5 9 glove trade is really Watt 0 

boot and shoe industry by — 


about £1,718,829 of gloves. is the reason —— 55 this? A foreign com- 
petition, which has caused Whe phe firm of Dent, Allcroft 8 „and other 
man to establish factories all over Ea, employing be- 


tween them many thousands of hands of foreign workmen, who are depriv- 

ing our work tothe 5 of poet onal £700,000 0f wages annually. It ispenny wise 

and pound foo foreign gloves and find them wages and em- 
P Glass trade at = expense 5 — our own operatives. 

I have been going to Newcastle some ten years now, and can 

—.— to the eff effect of foreign competition there. On inquiry I find no less 

known firms have closed down during the the few years. 

111 1902 we Boker £3,696,000; we exported £1,098,000; so that we eee 

three and a half times as much as we sold. I presume this is also to our ad- 


vantage? 

Cement trade.—Although not a large trade compared with those that fol- 
low, imported cemeat ear robbed our workers of about six weeks’ em- 
3 besides Coating Ae wn wages. It was dumped here free, whereas 

orate i oe prs duties on British cement reach as much as 16s. per ton. 

Fron and steel trades.—The situation is summed up in Bluebook (Cd. 1761), 
ened move in no uncertain way the effect of diminished production and 
io got reas tone 


ation on employment of band ais and steel trade workers. In 
Ta -one establishments was as follo 


Dur and Clevelan em 8 total employed at 
nds: in 1903 there were employ vod 13,56 18502 b hands; 


1900 there were employed 
decrease in thirteen 
—— of 1,235, or trade in 1 R cent. 


The woolen trade. we £18,446,640; in 1902 we exported 
£15,261,359. Decrease, £3, though it may not be ruined, the most 
„ ut admit the export e is not increasing, yet 
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our imports have increased by £1,174,056. A slow but sure process of de- 


3 now deal with the boot, pe and leather trades, and I endeavor to 
show how the imports and of boots ed affect the operatives, 
manufacturers, and consumers of the coun 

In order that my readers may more grasp the damage manufac- 
aon FWW to F 


F an English fir mof boot factors buys £10,000 worth 
of various kinds of boots — I shovs from foreign countries at, say, 10 per cent 
less than they can buy them from any manufacturer in this country. 


Ts it to the ad of the consumer and country generally? 
me tres trader says: ` Se tub ts Sas ANAAO SANON and cal te the 
PTa it to the ad of our manufacturers and opera 


eee been Eat oe say, — 
E li ; Wa and 
has taken him years No,“ 

Take 10 per centon Ym and we find the purchasers have 000 
8 But e ee eee po eg RA ES 

hat is the loss to our operatives? If we include the 

tion with the operatives! wag wages, 40 per cent is well within the mark, so that 
40 per cent on £10,000 is a loss to our operatives of £4,000. Deduct the to 


rar? of £1,000 and we havé a net loss to the community of pee 
o Sorbete example can and joss Chat the import of mam any industry, and 
ist : sanity. We had better far ha cio eo lenty of 5 
0 coun’ e ‘ar have wor) 
— . 


SP 

K tells us that in 190 we . 

boots and shoes. This means a loss in wages to operatives of £38,847, or, 
fifty weeks asa full year, after allowing for holidays, £6,977 W. Weekly. 


sf 


The com of the Blue Book deem Mr. Guthrie's evidence before the 
United States Industrial Commission so — 2 tat itis etree, verbatim: 
Q. So Bind want tomakea dumping ground of und 


for yourselves?—A. Not especially England and Germany, but their co! 
Hare is is a clear 5 ve admission of what the American 
DARRERE age do. It is our business to stop him before it is too 
considerable progress, as is seen below: 
American export of manufactures only to British colonies, 
[Taken from Bureau of Statistics at Washington.] 
TUB EnA E ES A . ͤ 990000 
1902 —.—.— 20,700,000 


---- 14,300,000 


mere :: — 


You see Mr. Guthrie's statement was no fairy tale. * * + 
FOREIGN OPINIONS. 
The late President — este pt “The people of no nation in history has ever 


perman rospered under a policy which sacrificed its home industries 
ee ee ee eee the labor of 


Mr. Procter, Civil Service Commissioner at Washington: “Mr. Chamber- 
Jain will surely win in the long run. We may have to meet England half. 
way with a be proposition than the Ding: y tariff, which taxes British 


M. Paulient, a 88 “You must not think for a moment that 
the ideas t forward by the co colonial secretary are visionary, transient, and 
unprem It is TCF 
Just as the United States, France, Germany, and other countries have done.” 
Would I tax boot and . I 
would, however, encourage any American or wie oy By 
and who can inventa a which will benefit 


workmen for the use The patent laws would probably re- 
mire some 
z Trades unions.— tion adopted by the labor leaders is an enigma to 


free trade encourages um; 0 country, 
often the result of sweated — ana that pis ares the thousands of “hands” 
ins “short Fea for many more, besides 


Free protectio CC 
such asthe gost of Living willbe moro, with no 55 eee 


ter fallacy never existed. cost 
I 145 not admit, what are the labor leaders for = to look after the in 
of the i tected Previous experience shows that the moment our manufac- 
turers become busy, the moment increased dividends are paid, — . ea 
follow protection as 1 as might k follows day, so soon 
ask for a rise. seit not granted, th 5 
which they well know how Labor 
ized, never more keenly alive to its interests than it is to-day, and if 
present leaders are incompetent they will be promptly replaced by chee 
POPULAR RESPONSES TO THE LONDON IRONMONGER ON THE ABANDON- 

MENT OF FREE TRADE. 


The Ironmonger, a London publication, in its issue of January 
28, 1904, summarizes as follows the result of a vote by its readers 
on the question, “ Do you think it would be to the advantage of 
the United Kingdom to 3 abandon free trade? 

The replies received to this question work out as follows: 


Majority in favor of abandoning freo trad. 8.4 
The percentage proportion of replies received was as follows: 

Per cent. 

From retailers. 8 


From manufacturers 
—.— a and 3 5 

m agen ayers, travelers, e 
r TTT 


And the percentage proportion of the result of the voting was as follows: 


OS aac etre — — eed 


PROTECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN—INTERESTING SKETCH OF THE SITUATION 


AND OUTLOOK BY SIR HOWARD VINCENT, M. P. 


LONDON, October 13, 1903. 
American Economist asks me for a few lines upon the 
tion in Great Britain. Asa constant reader of aie 
‘ty smart, 3 and well conducted pa: peur gladly com: 
At the 5 8 


and this account I 3 
past devoted myself to urging my countrymen by my 


similar 
mg time T as rere AI cote. bed Se aD: Twelve years age 
1 founded t „ Its policy has been and is ex- 


licy . Chamberlain resigned the office of 
Secretary of tate for the colonies, and to which he is devoting all his ener- 
uence. 


will se dpa be more certain. It not bo the first 
but it will be the secon: EN > 2290 
Sheffleld and Glasgow have this. At Sheffleld there 5 
— ye 


here was 9 5 3 Weed e ben kae g, and Wale, ——— 


ge 10 Fre Trade Unionist Association sent a strong representation. It 
quartered itself at Manchester under the shadow of the free-trade hall. It 
rene ee arnt seek ieee by special train. Noonecared 


whence they cam 
eloquent speech, rab bp of dear food had no effect. — cold hardly get 


outa connected sentence so t was the disapproval. At the mention of 
Mr. Chamberlain's —— at a hint of his pas or action, the entire delega- 
tion, save an t minority, went wild with enthusiasm. The con- 


vention was with the greatest difficulty restrained from vo' for Mr. Cham- 
berlain without regard to the prime minjster or his expec ý 
With that there was disappointment. Mere re’ tion was no 


ge 
Empire trade and downright m were want 
bg was Glasgow less remarkable. The departure of Mr. Chamberlain 
ham and his jo to the north wasasa royal progress. The 
night of the 5 tch weather did its worst. It blew hard 


her best storms over the Atlantic. But Glas- 
—.— 2 — — for wind nor — It o ours they 2 nrg St. . 


Tl as the doors were pany 3 
lain's words. V word, not gosrare, not breath t. He 7 — 
nothing, no one. He was 

Even so at 9 The working masses stood for hours in hopes of 


standing room in the by 
Liberals of light and 5 over in masses. Mr. 
aol pee the Workmen's Li ral Fedorati 2 — Mr. nt med 
— eee Liberal „ dent of ra — — “3 
Association, ewa tariff league orm 
The Unionist party, the in Coca eotiee 4 y, the Libera 1 the ng tre 
„the Home Rule party may r. On one side 


formers, on the other there will be some noodles. 

But there is no drawing back now. peters and sons, brothers and broth- 
ers, may be divided. But the tariff will win. The lesson of the United 
4 Ä is too real. Thanks to the American Protective Tariff League, Britons 

men of the twentieth century—practical, farsighted, able to 
tako care of themselves. Go on, American economist. Lead the way aod 
falter not. We may have a tariff war, but we shall always, please God, be 


friends, 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT, M. P. 


SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH ON PROTECTION—A BRITISH PROTECTIONIST'S 
BELIEF IN THAT POLICY AS A FISCAL RELIGION. 


[By Sir Guilford Molesworth, K. C. I. E.] 


1. Extremes are injurious. 
2. Unlimited free import is Pca extreme, prohibitive tariffs the other, pro- 

tective tariffs the practical m 
he 3 a — to suppose that a tariff must necessarily raise the price of 

oR o tax: 

4. piapa raa pa EE AE or can be produced at home, a tariff, 
if it be not prohibitive, stimulates sof prices, a 5 internal competition, 
prices, and in many cases eventually do- 


uction—such as 2 coffee, 
on, tobacco, wine al eto.—the tariff naturally increases the price 
Bate 81 tarif ona compet 
One keane has showa that the H impositio f a tariff is frequently fol 
ence wr 0 on of a ently fol- 
lowed by a fall in the price of the article taxed. 
8. It aan happens even that the anticipation of a tariff causes u fall 


e 5 na ofa tariff frequently kills a foreign monopoly, or enables 
ted foreign competition often poreo the establishment of 


a new home industry, or crushes out an existing on 
1L Even when a tariff raises prices, it ih adids te tha vevenusand saves other 
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12. Direct taxation of capital and VF 
reacts on the working classes metion of wages and 


13. Industries F 4 
tition with those foreign EET canteen cao 
14, FFC 
change of 
has never had, and has no of ever 
16. ooo ee | 


t as: power with foreign countries by 
0 
ucts, have handicapped our 


our colonies. 
e admit free of duty thoss articles which compete with our indus- 
J 
We taxation in a form rong aed our own peo- 
but at nee ear Dion d 8 y to fall on the 


markets. 
20. The “big and little loaf” of free trade is only a delusive — 


r 
e 
the middlemen and e: 


ort 8 laws 


5d. for the 5 
27. During the Lae organ totheenactmentof the 1815 
e average price of wheat rose to 107s.tunder free — 


28. After theenactmentof the corn laws in 1815 heavy eres 
JFF r 
tho 158 8 3 years arent acorn 
their Tepen! ives aligthiy loner than AENDA eee tie — 
eee e os a 
y steamers 


. and railways and improved of 
Souttare, but should we be in war — — powers 


1800-180. 
Bet postion of the registration corn 3 
8 Sorat ten pacar kn tee in 1908 the price of wheat 


er as wells our panition 


acquired our commercial 
as the capitalist nation of 
tho world under a policy of strict 
are losing these sdvantages under the so-called “policy of free 
of 


an 
Ta the United States the protective tariffs have uniform! 
with — 


kollowing their several 


that then came 
96361 
in the “fifties,” civil war in 
in Europe in the “sixties” and 
nations. 
40. As soon as foreign 


the Crimean war 
early seven Stared the 


of the new industrial conditions with us even in 
our own markets, and our coun: with the productions of the very 
ay rig WEILE We CODAE fog 
PVC 

a e hard for also becoming and 

colonies are more are 
flourishing under that , and Canada and our South African possessions 
are able give the mother country preferential treatment, and to their 
honor do so as yet without reciproci 


43. Many of our best workmen — emigraled to the United States, where 
they obtain see remuneration for their 

44. The ca tal recklessly expended by us in p — 
pro 


a DOOD 8 T 


8 
e FFT 
ies We are constant! > ji — — Sta tes 
og 
„FFF 
to 250.0000, and our direct local 
440,000,000. 


eee 
local taxation by rates from £20,000,000 


49. The cost of food and the necessaries of life is not less in England than 


in pro coun’ 
5 1 of cases, near! 
double those “ free-trade” country. pe z 
— 15 VVV 
pro 


false. 
a A ET E PEE O bor Weds aca amongst civi- 
lized nations, and free trade is now recognized as either all British ora savage 


ons of ruin to those countries which have adopted protec- 
3 


tee volume of commerce is no criterion of the prosperity of our 
55. The excess of £241,000,000 annum of our foreign imports over our 
fi FE amore than ws produce: wears 


angos t extent, on the interest of that capital which we have gained 
in former = 

58. We have of n parting largely with our foreign securities 
in payment to nations. 

. Much of our import consists of food, which is absolutely consumed. 
: — coa aad annie 
W. can not 

a Since the passing of the McKinley bill in 1 the 


free-trade 
F industries of that 


—.— have developed by leaps an d bounds. 
30. The special pared with 150, rts of the { United States increased in 1898 by £76,000,000 
when compared hile those of the United Kingdom decreased by 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION, FROM THE BRITISH WORKMAN'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


[Extract from paper by M. Maltman Barrie in Nineteenth Century.] 
What is the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


Are they good Aretheyany good? A 
injurious? three policies—free trade, free pro- 
qui 


estions I propose to examine. 

Ts firat poir tO De Coser ved Si the conten the soodousis omaigon—ot 

the worker. What is that condition? I am averse to the use of lan- 
pened KOORTI BA AEE Gri mt ; but, after all. 


* 


T and, in m the economic condition 
of the worker is one o 5 pepe ange teeny Ye 
here, but protests are not ence. Let us look at the facts. Nominally. 


doubt, the d worker is a free but practically he is a slave. 8 5 
eee it ee etry fo 

e BY! ye in 
na. | default that the slave had not to fear: 25 


who ‘gone in that gate to make ponaga 
uttered no to prevent the and windows, lifted m 
7a Revs Cone o would Sore BAS tion of the sacred principle of free 
ie." 
contrast to the free-trade re! of thea British 
vol caper gy poser hed o Working Aas ia ail hoe Sangre po 
and in the United 8 of America. These workmen are as ardent trade 
as are their bat are to aman. 
. — ike Practical 5 
new coun con- 
ditions and absolutely at = were free to 


Judge nil questions on thelr merits and had è clean Siate on wich they could 


free im . taxed slight excep- 

rend: ‘ee coe and our own colonies have practically pro- 

Free ex the absence obstacles to ter- 

recon ee or the method of ex: from the consumer's point 

view, for by it would obtain 9 
would otherwise be possible. E 


would i vantageous, for the competition of 
the poorer and less civilized ee of the earth would tend inevitably to 
lower his standard of living. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN TIN PLATE. 


[From the Pall Mall Gazette, London, November 21, 190g. 


The story of the tin-plate trade and its experience of American hostility is 
typical enough to be made the test of all that is in mte about our fiscal 
15 If we are satisfied with what has happened to South Wales through 
ration of foreign tariffs, then we may address ourselves to that com- 
1 repose which 8 Lord 3 Our average an- 
—— export of rind sen ye to oe United States before the days of the 
McKinley tariff was 4. valued at £4,278,667. We mention quan 
as well as price just to poche e Cobdenites that there is no | 2 5 su 
as they sometimes look for in the fall of values.” The export in 192 was 
65,142 tons, valued at £887,422. There is not much ambi there. 
The demand for tin plates has not fallen off. for other countries have in- 


creased their requirements very fast. Their orders, which amounted in 1887 

a th 8 74. ranp ang ai a eee valued at 

e gain in one direction does not, as counter- 

the loss in the 1 4 for there is a net aiat of 87,460 tons, of the 

value of £1,349,475. And this is 8 nothing like the measure of what 

the foreign’ has cost us. Wesee the consumption of tin plates b; a 
countries than America by leaps and tg ep ra our home 

must have risen mee a substantial rate to op beep the to roduction at ‘cha love pest 


we are told of. If we had continued to enjoy not trade in tin plates 


with America, but admission under the etd tat duty, the fair inference is that 
wes should have claimed her, too, for a much larger customer than she was fit- 


othe he effect of 5 yas oe upon the e for the American market 


is tha e dimensions of 1887 That pr is a conserva- 


tive tive estimate) it ees 
as Mr. 


ER ity. This isan — art the tarit 
and he 1 teh 


con- 
+h Noo 


y . 


SIR VINCENT CAILLARD ON PROTECTION VERSUS FREE TRADE, 


The following are extracts from Sir Vincent Caillard’s discus- 
sion of the effect of free trade in England as compared with that 
of protection in the United States and Germany. His work on 
this subject, entitled Imperial Fiscal Reform,” has attracted 
much attention in the United States and abroad: 

Asaconcrete example of how far events falsify the conclusions of the sanest 
minds 8 to change of conditions, I will cite the manner in which Lord 


considered the question of the competition of the United States 
with ourselvesin the matter of trade. After stating 3 the labor and capi- 


tal of America were largely emplo: in oy beet England 
eapecialiy, with toed, and that to pores: oh bee be to dr ve ‘hes into 
mern In KAE Of, oF DARIDN etd 5 
2 oi er 0 
tection, the sai the salo of priced manufactures Dins 


her ox highly forced Pend highly 
great m ed or near! 9 and she is no 
Fival to England in her own mar or in the markets of the world. * * * 
In 1880 we ted to her twenty-four anda half millions of manufactures 
and imported from her two and a half millions. Out of her total exports 
about Ib pes per cent are 3 and 90 per cent food and raw ma 
chiefly agricultural produce. But if we deprive her of her market for 
cultural produce we shall drive her into manuf acture, and there is no sa 
how formidable a rival she may become.” 
heron inference is that if our markets remained unrestrictedly open to her, 
rivalry was not to be feared either in our own or foreign markets, possi- 
bir in e e of her system of protection. Our markets have remained 
open, her system of protection has only been intensified, and the comparative 
are now as follows: 
In Fig) ear 1880 our total imports from the United States 5 to 
and our exports to her to £37,954,000; in 1899 our im 
tw were 210 08d OO and o. and our exports to her £34,975,000. Out o red total 
exports in 1880 about 10 and about 90 per cent 
food and raw materials; in 1899 about 29 per cent were manufactures and 
aa OENE tay. DAMANE. tas ths EEA 
u absolute say more. 
The value of her 8 exported in 1880 was £17,165,000, and in 1899 
ERARON of food and raw materials in 1880, £154,490,000; in 189, £ 00. 
Pank Faai foreign trade of the two countries, the following table is 
very aera ve: 


[Expressed in thousands of pounds sterling.] 
United Kingdom. 


aF and colonial produce not included. 

ò 5 ned for home 3 

2 r 2828 
ot including shipping (9,111,000) previously unrecorded. 


„ om export trade in 1899 showed an increase over that of 1880 


000 that of of the United States showed an increase of 000,000 
while of of t total fifty-eight and one-half millians are accounted for by the 
increase of her exports of manufactures. 
comment upon Lord F.: ae s nce t observations, in 
follow! quotation from a paper read by Mr. A. S. E. Ackerman, recen 
re froma four- months engineering tour through the United Stat Sate, 
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FT Society, on January 2, 1002, 18 
pornea enough: dth their 
= 


and to my mind it 2 —— 


int and still more recent, are Mr. 
e reports of the Toney Industrial 


nting out that the United States 
have already attained the position of the manufacturing country of 
the world and that they must be paces laced “in the same position relatively 
that England herself occupied some fifty years ago,” hecontinues thus: 
“It is more than necessary that both capital an labor should bear this point 
well in mind. At the mt time the home market of the United States is 
co fully occupied with its own developments that the export trade has as yet 
been com tively little oer of; but —— time goes on and the numerous 
factories that are being erected all over the country come into full bearing, 
America is bound to become the keenest of competitors in the market of the 


world.’ 
tne tation has to be noted before this ion is 
8 th aconclusion. It must be 8 tat the free trade 
lished England was hirme ky Be ips ition of preeminent advantage 
ible competitors in the field of trade. The enterprise of her sons 
ed her commerce to all parts of the world, and 
55 The statistics available for those early years are not very re- 
labis I fear, but such as I have may serve as an indication of what was then 
the relative tion of England in to other countries. 
From the Statistical A t we learn that the export trade of the United 
000. For the same year the e: pore rt trade of the 
that of the United States £27,500,000, and that 
t „F. Merttens said in an able pa; on ae 
7 5 competition,” read before the Manchester Manchester Statisti 
on Ap 


o were the ue pux take advantage of the N inventions of 
such as Hargreaves, Watt, Ar 7 en mer, and 
great natural resources and facilities of transport 


surpass us in 
hopeless for us to get abead of them a 

At least equally interesting and to the 
Moseley's remarks in his preface (p.7) tot 
3 in the — * of which, after 


over all ge 


sta 
lower cost n others more an methods, ona ined a 
for her 1 Ta by secured h ana the trade of the world.” 8 

She in fact, in respect of the development of her tra 2 f machinery, 
of trained labor, and of comm 5 Wr far ahead 2 all the rest of the 
world, and was in th best position to take wk whatever kh ts, 
whether in . in machinery, or of whatever kind, and of every 


in- 


kinds of linen and poor he 
tion, iron 1 steel 


most served the common . —. ge mankind, and for which there was, 
therefore, 1 far the largest d. were en e her monopoly. 
ed that the more the world fi raw material or man- 


It followed 
ufactures the better. They could only dous Soon te forsince we could produce 
our own raw material and manufactures more chea) 3 and better than others 
S what we 8 not produce or make so well 
as they, we paring m in commodities which they could not produce or 

aswe. Thus the whole er Fn energy of the nation would 
be conducted into the most remunerative channels, allits working power 
turned to the very best account. 

But at the root of the whole 50 there lays which the change 
of conditions from to poos is gradually brin to light. There 
was no reason why our ly of certain ind es should remain 
with us, or that other nations honk not be able to manufacture every class 
of commodity just as welland G sass as cheaply as We; tion could not 
be eee as an eternal principle. 

Asa matter of fact, other — very soon found this out for themselves, 
andit would not be tar from the truth tosay that the consequence of our adop- 
tion of free trade was the precise reverse of what was expected; we thereby 
drove other nations still farther into the ways of protection instead of in- 
guos them to follow our example. 
seeing the truth of apin trade propositions for the 

5 by kines 5 — a = F Arenaan, with 
emselyes. 


medy by 
— — bit Pier as b= Bly 201 further in the 
onl: 8 their hoy adn aggravated. Our indus- 
then Peay rep Pat steps backward for each 
1 their trade from 1861 to 
thereafter, and ever since, with the ex- 
tion of igh two Delntively rt ue following on the lower tariffs of 
5 eir trade has lea up ata rate which puts us in the shade, 
1 or absolute be considered. The result is that 
in Mr. Mc: 's last and Mr. Roosevelt's first Presiden- 
95 message, both of w. are well within the memory of all. 
man course of German trade is not at all dissimilar. Germa: * 
1861, became innoculated with free-trade doctrines, and, with the help of the 
French war indemnity which followed some years afterwards, seemed to 
fair to demonstrate in her own case the kd ——— those ose principles which. nad 
seemed to bring mt great prosperity to En it proved to bo a 
false start, set in, Has — the — 5 — Bis ismarck, Germany, 
“ruled 1 acutest brain that this century has seen in returned 
oi) panen of protection, Finding that it answe e added to 
Count von Bulow's effortsare attended by success, she 
is: just arabes to Ieee a worse sinner than ever. 
ee satak wall of protection other nations have been learning to manu- 
ties as well as we do, and haye thus been effecting 
tet vast 8 in the 3 world 2 has taken place since the 
United Kingdom embarked on the policy of free 5 and which is begin- 
to prove tho unshaken clinging to that poli policy. become a part of the 
gospel, to be a mistake, however genuinely believed in and well 


American free trader once said to moej 
on their trade with a succession oi 


1866 was tem 


eant. 
ett may be that, as a 
“nations which are 
hard eels 
First let figures in the internal economic con- 
ditions of the Unt ted Kingdon: the Uni Binion: ond OFIRI. TODUN 


LAA jel EO ata DG peas Mcrae pean Sc nA EP NT Sree SOOT 
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miig The production of coal (in thousand tons) in the threecountriesfrom 
1890 to 1900 has been as follows: 


aJn 1872: United Kin 


om, 123,947,000 tons; Germany, 33,306,000 tons. No 
. afr the United States. 


Tons of 
Of iron ore, in thousand tons, as follows: 


United 
Wises King- peed Ger- 


bin 42 tes ated King mced 16,585,000 tons; Germany, 5,806,000. 
There are no returns for 2 United States. s 
roduction and total 8 (domestic and foreign) of pig iron 
1 225 nited Kingdom, the United States, and Germany, were as WS: 
[All amounts expressed in thousands of tons.] 
Total 9 domestic 
and foreign. 


a Including Luxemburg. 


In 1872 the figures were: United Kingdom, 6,741,000 tons; United States, 
2,548,713: Germany. 1,988,000. 
In 1872: United Kindom, 5,509,915 tons; United States, 1,952,150; Germany, 


2 
ne following gives the increase of spindles in the cotton mills of the prin- 
cipal countries: 


45, 400,000 
1 o re 


Whilst the consumption of cotton-rose, in bales of 800 pounds, sccording to | 


Mr. Ellison: 


3 since the above observations were ori; the Ameri- 
ing ce or 1902—by which, as Mr. PA Beia y puts 
ff the ocean cream 2 our mere r e — fleet” 


very 
rance and dealt a severe shock to our insular self com 
of the commercial war into the heart 
5 pion ia fe VV 
spite of al nt mi F 
and th e superiority of our fiscal 
most patent evidence of tho efect of the tarifs, eb tility of 
8 economic conditions, and of the fu ty of our Faa 
ence to to free-trade princi 3 — them. „e 
n ply not true that yt Ke our mercantile 


founded free trade; it was there — of the bitter century- 
“England and 1 for commercial supremacy, yong enue 


5 


BA 


ods with co 
nowina 


em by 
teo this patent object lesson wo, engaged 
: : following 
set us 


rivals, are blind! the example 
faith that 


our former Eee tn the our adherence to 


PE Fw Bi ecg surmised that if we arrange onr own internal affairs with- 


to o ee eee ee dislike, but we shall 


ly increase 
Nor need we fear that by so doing so doing we shall sacrifice our trade with foreign 
countries, as orthodox traders profess to believe, or even dislocate” 


25,000,000 | 


any appreciable extent. Thereasonson which this belief is based are so 
obscure as not to be forthcoming, for there is no reason in mere assertion. 


on some facts or some analogy, and 
emphat- 
Ids Taper hend, and Pn 10 10 £4 G2, per head. and the 
were per pase Se 
ra ate baad tn 
and £18 7s. Sd. It is true that in 
and that 
ms before 
of trade conditions. 
tas Dee. W. 

De ODOFO GONSDE ANS OOO ETE AEDA gee ead Da 
in 1899, and her total from £7 lis. id. to £8 13s. 9d. per head; and the 
United States exported per head £3 7s. 5d. in 1800 against £2 Ids, 2d. in 1800, 
the total trade per head having T 
. , seeing the extraordinary internal 
development which took place in that „ 
The three fi countries above mentioned endure a system of severe 

; yet CCC 

foreign trade, with a slight exception F 
eee eee ee 
‘oreign trade was m 

tact is that nations, whether C 


e eee no more 


inclination to spite their faces by cating off noses than have individuals. 
The fear m of trade is a mere 

Those who have any doubts as to the to which culture has been 
brought may well be referred to the repo. (pabi in 1898) of the 
Royal on Agricultural “appo ted in 1 5 It would be 
hopeless to attempt * — the shortest hose most interesting but 
most vi A few extracts en here 721 ee, however, 
may be useful as an illustra‘ 


“rentals (in Essex) have been redu blotted ou 
us, “ren ) — se ping ced, arrears al 


le, 
class of men, and bankruptcy of a farmer in all my early experience was 
a uite unknown. Now that same class of men have seen the t 
bulk eir sa or their fathers’ zavinga swept away.“ “The reduc- 
tions of rent in Suffolk have averaged about 50 per cent.” “The condition 
of farmers in olk is ve on absolute ruin and who! bank- 
ruptey.“ bridgeshire the effects of . . — 9 the farmer 


were stated to have been absolutel: Linco! rentals had 
Ley henge freehold values had Sy Bett 5 
e marke’ 
Fromall of Great Britain came tery, although 
the 8 aiy endowed, felt iny sie in Wales owing to its Fayre oath pastoral 
wns, watering places, 


ustria . — 5 amd the grazing lands had done, on 
the whole, a little, but omy a ttle, better. 

The decrease of the capital value of agricul taral lant between 1575 and 
18% in Great Britain was estimated at ting the same 
55 Again in 18 Rir Ja Caird, timated 

r 75. ames bee 
ing acc aa be ag in the countr a Mr. R. Hery 
2810 eee it in 1805 to be Sooo, an a dial. capital loss of of 


had lostin“ 85 


e 
| income” 30 the tenants co per cent, and the laborers 10 per cent, on 
Fe are a 7 beat in th United Kingdom fell 2,553,858 

6 ay aer. of w 0 
acres in 1884- C from 2,408,650 acres 
49 acres to 4.1 “acres. e average 


| to 2,128,014 acres; — 5 from 4,326, a * 
| annual ion e three ively: = 
288 8d und 800 N Lae OOO — 


ters in q 
and N quarters, this 
| crop alone showing a 8 1 bas since been more than 


lost. Meanwhile im: rose 
Tt isa curious fact Tas decreased in spitoof the conenrtent reduction m 


ley and oats speen ot Syed pasaia reduction in 
t lesson to be dra these figures is that our home 
whine One a on coun’ beyond the 

6 aud it will not be out ot place to 
not be ou vea 
few extracts from Mr. Rider Ha: "sadmirable deer aste rE E 


— was the result of a most investigation of — state of Brit- 


ture un of Dail the of 
w it first a as & sorki of articles Guring the year 100 tn the 
of that inv: Mr. writes as follows: 


* in my extensive 
t the mills of God. 


fore’ iar $ 4-9 


Jany circamstances com 
aNd thie os ition become 


Should this competi still mo: deed, no longer be 
posatble to raise Surg And meat at a profit in E and 
I often wonder whether men actually n England what is going on 
before their e whether they understand what is truly meant by the vast 
losses above fo. upward of 000,000 of capital, and nearly 
rt ep a in blo income; whether emit would contemplate with the 
of such magnitudo ea other 9 3 of pro- 
Torate inly come upon 


tient a8 2 no very ‘distant — int the. —.— 5 system is con- 


8 . on 
tage or e Yale ns. It isadmitted by all econo 


Ty what close re for an industrial conn 
production and consumption of pig iron must stand to 


like 


When it is 
England, the ost 


all industries, it is surely most significant that that production is virtually 
stagnant, although last year the United States took from us some 504,000 tons 


by a 5 Groups of countries. Amount. a Per cent. 
When the export trade to the competing countries shows a decline, it 
means that those countries can make the staple manufactures of the hog sal 


country as well and cheaper themselves, and that they will. in their n coun’ exclusive of Austria-H 3 iS 
5 those manufactures not onl to “neutral markets,” but oa na ESAS n!!!! Psi + 3.827 401 
also to the e country itself. It must necessarily follow that the! 7 


ont 
remedy, apart from a fresh or extended demand, would be found in a gen- 
eral decline of wages, which would cause, bab! 1 a social upheaval, or, as 


a Expressed in thousands of pounds sterling. b Not distinguished. 


penang stated, the emigration of both labor if possible, capital else- 

where. Increase or decrease in imports between 1884-85 and 1898-1900, 
impartial examination of our trade and tion returns will show h 

that these are the very conditions which, in regard to competing countries, | [Amountsexpressed in thousands of poundssterling. Increase +, decrease —.] 

we a aaa aaa rie 


are fast approaching. The statistics already given in Chapters V, VI, 
and VII show not only that while our exports of manufactures are in abso- 
lute figures (values) declining, our ap corey are increasing, but that this is 
taking 1 5 55 both absolutely and relatively in our staple textile and steel and 
iron industries. In the interesting compilation made by Sir Alfred Bateman 
for the board of trade last year figures are given in regard to our 
trade with the countries which are our keenest competitors, from which the 
following general statement has been made up: 


Imports into United Kingdom. 
[Five-year averages.] 


E n countries, exclusive 
of Austria-Hungary a 


United States, Argentine Re- 
public, Uruguay, and Chile... 
Far East: 


+28, 682 
+ 1,32 


— 3,774 
+ 510 


+_8,010 
+14, 726 


Averages of 1890-1884. | Averages of 1896-1900. 


Exports from United Kingdom. 
[Five-year averages.] 


States, Argen 
publi Uruguay, and Chiie... 


Averages of 1880-1884. | Averages of 1896-1900. 


France is a long way behind in progress of her exports, but the special 
conditions of France—her stationary tion, the nature of her national 
industfies, and the comparatively unen ng spirit of her traders—are 
such that it is not a surprising fact. She never been, and probably she 
never will be, a serions competitor for the great mass of the world's trade 
with other industrial nations. 

The however, of Germany and of the United States is altogether dif- 
ferent. Whether in absolute figures or in tan pr ag tos rateof expansion 
of the ex trade of the latter leaves us h hind in all parts of 
the world except Egypt and British ons, while that of the former 
is well ahead of us also. Even in British ons we are beaten both 
absolutely and relatively by the United States and relatively by Ger- 


man: 
The greater proportion of the trade with Kuropean countries is not in our 


To United States. 


If these be anal , it is found that while our coal exports to 
France and Germany have incr Yi i 
our exports of manufactures, both to nee and the United States, more 


woolen, cotton, a. and iron and steel manufactures have increased from 
one or other of all three countries. * * * 

It is now necessary to complete the examination by observing the moye- 
ments of our export trade with “neutral” countries and our colonial pos- 
sessions and dependencies, both as regards itself and in relation to the trade 
of our chief competitors. In order to do this, I venture to transcribe bodily 
a set of very important tables: 


Proportion of imports from the United Kingdom to total imports into the fol- 
lowing groups of countries in 1884-85, 1890-1892, 1893-1895, and 1898-1900. 


Germany gained 
8 gained 2 per cent, probably accounted for by German trade 
through 


for in the same way, and the U; States gains 5. * 

As to American countries we lose all round, except with Mexico, where we 
gain 1 per cent and Germany 3; Senao remains stationary, except for her 
advance in thelatter case, and the United States gainsall round, except, also, 
with Mexico, where she loses 3 per cent of the trade. 

In the Far East we lose heavily; Germany gains, so far as the returns 
show; and the United States gains almost as rapidly as we lose. 

The worst proportionate position of all is shown in to British pos- 
sessions. Here, with the exception of Ceylon and the uritius, where we 
gain g; and 4 per cent, respectively, but the trades of which are relatively in- 

i t, and in the case of the second N and of British Guanes 
(where we lose 1 per centof a trade which declines from two millions to one), 
See Tee Vek Maen AN Sure: AAE RLO AAS ts te cues oF 

© ow advances, case d 
the sere pres t co) the United States progressing far the more 
Ta} r 

ven the relative satisfaction with which we might re; the fact that 
our export trade has in absolute figures some forty-four and a half 
millions must be diminished when we bear in mind the counterbal- 


ncing fact referred to) which has been ted out Mr. 
Hot Schooling that if exports of coal FF 
fell thirty in the period 1891-1900, as compared with 18815 


Proportion of imports 


from the United Total value of im; 
Kingd 


from all coun 


Group of countries. 


. * 


1 On a V DTAS ARTO 8 
clear that, of manufactures are grad con- 
8 Š W. our exports y 


asse ESR 


ket at home certainly not one which even approximately keeps with 
the increase = the tate of £10 per 


a Amounts expressed in million pounds sterling. 

i Excluding Austria-Hungary in order that the head with manufactures e 1 
tive throughout. manufactures, the whole of the expansion of the world's markets, the chief 

Notz.—This table takes no account of the Fd tae! British goods into part, if not the whole, of the 5 of our home market, and virtuall = 
China or Japan from Hongkong or the Straits Se ts. e Whole of the expansion—w! is enormous, especially in the United 


States—of their own home markets are at the disposal of our rivals; the main 
eharacteristic of their manufacturing trade is expansion, the main charac- 
teristics of ours are stagnation or contraction. * * * x 

If Lam right, then it is evident, as a first conclusion, that within a limited 
time, of which the duration will be fixed Pre capacity of our employers 
(joint-stock or private) of labor to continue the unequal Aa sac seeing 

e energy and resource of the British race that capacity must still be great— 
asan indu trial nation we must collapse. Meanwhile the demand for labor 
is bound gradually to fall off, wages must decline, and that disaster for the 
8 classes anticipated on a previous page must occur, however cheap 
commodities may be for the consumer. * 7 

The headway which the United States made in thirty years—her exports 
increased from £78,500,000 in 1870 to £250,000,000 pounds in 1599—is prodigious 
and was quite unforeseen by our free traders of the former time. Those o 
modern daya are shutting their eyes now as closely to the future of our 
three great self-governing colonial systems, which is—and in no long time, 
for things move even faster—little, if at all, less t than that of the United 
States; they cling to the shadow of our stagnant foreign tradc, because, owing Bessemer . . 
to our marvelous start over other nations, it looms bigger than the substance | Open hearth. . q 
of our imperial trade. But it is the latter which has in it the germs of al- | UrUcibic .. do 
most indefinite expansion, and the former the germs, already too apparent, 


of doal decay. 

he well-ni 4 immeasurable advantages which are thus placed within 
our grasp will, if we persist in not seizing them, be transferred from us 
to those 9 who are already onsting us from the world's trade 
by a and for reasons already descri with a disastrous political 

ect. * 

As a conclusion to this 8 of my subject, I will venture to give another 
quotation from List’s National System o Political Economy: “ Modern Ger- 
many, lacking a system of vigorous and united commercial policy, exposed 
in her home markets to competition with a foreign manufacturing power in 
every way superior to her own, while excluded at the same time from for- 
eign markets by arbitrary and often capricious restrictions, and ey, far 
indeed from aaa king that progress in industry to which her degree of culture 
entitles her, can not even maintain her previously acquired ition, * = + 
until at last the German States have resolved to secure their home markets 
for hee os industry by the adoption of a united vigorous system of com- 
mer policy.” 

The admirable success of that “ united vigorous system“ is there for all 
the wcrld to see. Let us, then, follow that example, and, substituting for 
„Germany“ aud German“ the words “British Empire” and “ British" in 
the above declaration, adopt for ourselves that united vigorous system of 
commercial policy * which shall lead us toa success immeasurably greater.” 


© SOME PENNSYLVANIA COMPARISONS, 


Mr. Chairman, having shown how trained and experienced 
experts in various branches of trade and commerce in other 
countries view the effect of the present Republican tariff upon 
the labor, industries, and commerce of this country, as well 
as of their own, I present a few figures from my own State, 
showing the difference in effect between the Democratic Wilson- 
Gorman tariff bill enacted during the last Cleveland Admin- 
istration and the present Republican Dingley protective tariff 
bill enacted during the first year of President McKinley’s Ad- 
ministration. 

I propose to compare the condition of our iron, steel, and tin- 
plate industries in 1896, the last full year of President Cleveland's 
Administration, with 1902, the first full year of President Roose- 
velt’s Administration. The figures are for these great industries 
in the State of Pennsylvania only, but they represent fairly the 
conditions in these lines in all parts of our country. The com- 
pleted figures for 1903 are not yet available. 

For the following official tables I am indebted to Hon. Robert 
C. Bair, the very efficient chief of the bureau of statistics of 
Pennsylvania: 

* 
ß TTT 
of harpi eager in the years 1896 and 1902, respectively, showing the increase 


BLACK PLATE TIN WORKS— 
continued. 


Average daily wage 
Number of plants 


STEEL PRODUCED. 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in the iron, steel, 
and tin-plate industries alone there were employed in Pennsylva- 
nia 53,319 more men in 1902, under President Roosevelt, than there 
were in 1896. under President Cleveland, and that these employees 
received in wages in 1902 a total of $75,419,722, as against $29,859,019 
in 1896, a difference of $45,560,703 in favor of a Republican Ad- 
ministration. 

From the same source I learn that a comparison of results in 
548 plants operating in 44 other different industries shows that 
the aggregate number of men employed in these 548 plants was, 
in 1896, 88,349, and in 1902, 131.575, an increase of 43.226. The . 
aggregate of wages paid in these 548 plants in 1896 was $33,151,563, 
and in 1902, $66,618,463, an increase of more than 100 per cent. 

But even this does not take into account the scores of new 
plants which have sprung up since 1896 and are therefore not in- 
volved in the comparison. ere was not only afforded employ- 
ment for thousands of additional men in 1902, but also each man 
received largely increased wages. 

Through the kindness of Hon. Frank Hall, chief of the bureau 
of mines of Pennsylvania, I am able to submit the following 
table, showing conditions in the coal industry in Pennsylvania, viz: 


Annual production of coal in Pennsylvania in both the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous regions for the years 1892, 1893, 1896, and 1003. 


476, 912, 067 


This table is also very significant. Eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two was the last year of President Harrison's administra- 
tion. In 1893, the first year of President Cleveland's second term, 
the coal production was actually reduced about one and a half 
million tons, and in 1896, President Cleveland’s last year, the 
total production was less than six and one-half million tons 
greater than it had been four years 1 While 1903, the 
last year under President Roosevelt, showed an increase of more 
than 74,500,000 tons over President Cleveland’s last year. The 
amount of wages paid for mining coal in Pennsylvania in 1903 
was over $100,000,000 in excess of that paid in 1896. It makes 
all the difference in the world whether American money is being 
paid out in the purchase of foreign products or is being expend 


192 over | at home among our own people. It is a low estimate that the 
workmen of Pennsylvania alone received in 1903, under President 
Roosevelt, $200,000,000 more than they did in 1896, under Presi- 
PIG IRON. dent Cleveland. What it means to every interest in a State to 
Production .. gross tons.. 4,085, 292 1m.7 | have that vast additional sum expended I need not stop to discuss. 
Workmen employed 5,21 47. The benefit is too apparent to require argument. 
7300000 5 ba 8.6 | DEVELOPMENT OF THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES HAS 
re p T $5, 602, 504 124.2 RESULTED IN LOWER PRICES TO CONSUMERS, 
Average yearly earnings $190. 67 50.5]  Icall particular attention to the showing made by the tin in- 
Average daily wage --..---------- $0.52 81.9 | dustry in one of the tables I have already given. That industry 
IRON AND STEEL, ROLLED. in America is purely the product of the Republican protective 
8 M tariff. The first tin-plate plant in this country was established in 
Yasha steel ro ap lier ro 5.671. 208 153.3 | the city of Pittsburg in October, 1871. At that time foreign tin 
Workman employed... 42.147 28.8] was selling here at $14 per box. In 1873 another plant was estab- 
Average days of employment. 1 | A 13.5 | lished at ne and still another at Demmler, known as 
Aggregate Sts paid workmen. $23 5 721, 858 8 11015 Der The United States Iron and Tin Plate Manufacturing Company.“ 
33 3 E 23 40 These plants were mechanically successes, but financially the 
erage y wage 80 26 S = y they 
were made failures by the action of the British manufacturers, 
BLACK PLATE TIN WORKS. who, under the prevailing low tariff of that period, flooded the 
Total production of black plate country with their product, reducing their prices more than 50 
for tinning 158, 306, 490 270, 137,108 170.6 | per cent below that they had charged before the American plants 
Spon ders oe P a were started, and the latter were finally driven out of business, 
p Loni heme ane per a P a 4 | 83.08.10 214 5 After the failure of The United States Iron and Tin Plate Maru- 
Average yearly earnings . 8456.55 8500.02 47 10.8 | facturing Company, no further attempt was made by that or any 
XXXVUI—19 
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other firm to make tin pas in this country until after the passage 
of the McKinley tariff law, the tin-plate clause in which did not 
become operative until July 1, 1891. 
In the Presidential campaign of 1892 the increased duty on tin 
plate formed a prominent feature in the arguments of free trade or 
‘ tariff-for-revenne-only ” orators, who contended that tin plate 
could not be successfully made in this country. and that the only 
effect of the tariff would be to increase to the American con- 
sumer the price of the foreign article. Their predictions have 
utterly failed, for, as I have already shown, there were in 1902 
employed in this industry in my State alone 8,905 men who re- 
ceived in wages an aggregate of $4,506,105. The result of encour- 
aging and enabling our own citizens to engage in this industry 
instead of increasing has actually decreased the cost of tin plate 
to the consumer. The lowest price ever reached before the pres- 
ent tariff was imposed was $5.18, to which figure our British 
friends reduced it in their successful effort to drive the e rly 
American plants ont of business. As scon as that was accom- 
plished they put it up again at least as high as $7.50. But to-day, 
the domestic industry having been protected since 1891 by a 
heavy tariff, our own people are able to, and do, produce and sell 
tin plate at $3.65. 


DEMOCRATIC TARIFF REVISION NOT DESIRED. 


Mr. Chairman, the demoralization of business which set in eo 
instanti it became known that the Democratie party had tri- 
umphed in the election of 1892 and was to revise the tariff, and 
the financial disaster and distress which followed the enactment 
of the ee Leet aaah 3 r con it be 
gainsai ery sare ollow election o inley and 
the enactment of Republican Dingley tariff bill, nor that con- 
ditions are to-day in every way vastly better than they were at 
any time during the four years more of Grover.“ 

But now, from the very beginning of this session to the present 
day, we have been told repeatedly, and all the time, that the 
tariff must be revised and that the Democratic party must be put 
in power to revise it. It is well to consider, therefore, the views 
of the gentlemen who will have Se of that revision should 
the Democrats have a majority in this House in the next ess. 
It is well known now who in that event would compose con- 
trol the Ways and Means Committee. Under the rules and prac- 
tice of the House those Democrats who are now upon the com- 
mittee would remain upon it. Instead of being in the minority 
they would then be in the majority. There is one from Missis- 
sippi, one from Louisiana, one from Virginia, one from New 
York, one from Texas. and one from Missouri—all from the South 
save one, and hea free trader of the most pronounced type. The 
ranking Democrat upon that committee declared himself upon 
this floor, during the discussion of the Dingley bill in 1897, to be 
in favor of free trade. Another Democrat now upon that com- 
mittee said, during the discussion of that bill: 

Mr. Chairman, after nine days of sore travail at least one truth has been 
brought forth = the Republican side of this House, and that by the gentle- 


man North Carolina when he said that I would destroy ev custom- 
America. He is entirely correct. If I had my way y. sir, I 
would tear them all down from turret to foundation stone, for from the be- 


ginning they have been nothing but a den of robbers. 
And a little later, in the same discussion, he said: 


I repeat, so that all men may hear, that I am a free be awe agian yoran 
take my stand with Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, John Bright, Henry 
. Imay bean humble member of that illustrious company, but it 
better to be a keeper in the house of honest free traders than to dwell in 
the tents of wicked protectionists. 


In the Democratic campaign text-book, prepared by the Demo- 
cratic Con ional committee and used at the election of 1902, 
at which the Members of this present Congress were elected, that 
party officially declared in favor of free trade. It said: 

The theory of free trade is that both seller and buyer are benefited by an 
exchange of commodities and that, as all are consumers, the greatest good 
to the greatest number requires that there te no barriers to trade in order 
that goods may be as cheap as possible and the cost of living be reduced toa 
minimum. Free trade would open our markets to beneflt our own coun- 


2 * 
r is based upon the same false theories as is 
sham and a humbug, and to most 
8 u delusion N 8 

During the t session some of those same gentlemen who 
ran upon that platform and who helped to prepare and to circulate 
that campaign text-book have been singing very low and hedg- 
ing in their statements until I had almost begun to think that 
they had been “converted by squads and baptized in battalions” 
into the true faith of Republican protectionism. They had given 
us to understand that they proposed to deal with the tariff very 
gently: not cut it all off at once, but wipe it ont by degrees, as the 
revenues would permit. 

But within the past ten days we have listened to as radical free- 
trade speeches as ever were made on this floor, and every Demo- 
crat in this Hall applauded until the very rafters trembled, while 
one of their most popular orators, also a member of the Ways and 


ection, and, 
has been, and 


Means Committee, planted his party squarely upon a free-trade: 
platform. He said: ' 

Republicans believ created $ 
lievo That if it be 1 it m at bo created by labor: E Ban Da aie aer 

facture should e vernment; } 

it should depend solely upon. excellence of the product. 8 

In other words, no matter how poorly paid labor may be in other 
countries, if the article produced in excellence similar arti- 
cles produ ed in America, then the foreign articles should be ad- 
mitted here and fill our markets unless the American laborer is 
willing to accept the foreign wage, which, as shown by the mem- 
bers of the Moseley commission, is much lower than the Ameri- 
can wage. In the course of his remarks the same distingui 
gentleman also said: 

The tleman from Iowa has ta th 
Crank] for saying he would like Pops baad cena ip Sy acai 

“From turret to foundation stone.” 


That line, sir, referred to Tantallon Castle. Tantallon Castle was a feudal 
oe in 1 1 8 a 3 and pian 
er, as some men song) enrich inselyes seizing the propert 
others. Tantalion has fallen with the feudalism and barbarism the 
age which it typified. I hail it, sir,as an auspicious feature of this discussion 
thata phrases to the feudal! castle which has perished betore the march 
civ =) tion and — spread — ponge should be * to nino xpress a ge sc 
e world may some day see the ppearance of custo: which are 
survivals of a barbaric distrust that tends to isolate men from each other 
and to prevent them from and cooperating’ in the cultivation of the 
soil for the benefit of each man. [A on the Democratic side.) What 
is the essential difference between civilization and barbarism? Civilization 
means the close intercourse of men for peaceful and productive ration; 
barbarism means the isolation cf men, or else their meeting in sava; 
structive conflict. Factories from w path pray! hla had industry 
rises like incense to ney haaa rt A a civilization. Itisthe 9 
of Democrats that be mul Portresses and custom- are 
twin relics of bar which prevent profitable cooperation and 
encourage wasteful plunder. Surely it is patriotic and humane, as well as 
Democratic, to cherish the hope that ultimately this earth will be purged of 


tween the American laborer and the stocking of our markets 
with the products of the illy-paid labor of foreign countries, are 
to be torn down like the castle of barbaric days. The smoke of 
industry“ will then rise from chimneys of foreign factories and 
not offend the air of this free country unless the American laborer 
shall be willing, at lower wages, to equal the excellence of the 
foreign product. The Republican party is not wedded to any 
fixed rate of tariff upon any particular article. It does believe 
that stability of tariff rates is essential to stability of business. and 
is not in favor of constant tariff tinkering. It has revised the 
tariff heretofore when occasion required. and is ready to do so 
again. It believes, and a very large majority of the American 
le believe, that any necessary revision of the tariff should be 
made by the friends of 2 to American industries. and 
not by those who are at heart free traders, and who, when they 
vote for any tariff at all, do so under protest and only because of 
the necessities of the Federal revenue. 
Undoubtedly there will come periods of depression. There is 
apt to be more or less stagnation during a Presidential election. 
pital is timid and business ventures will be curtailed until the 
result is absolutely certain. But, Mr. Chairman, there need be 
no hesitation. The American people are not 55 ready to depart 
from the 88 system which, under Presidents Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, has enabled this country to make within 
the past seven years greater commercial advancement than was 
ever made in a like period by any other nation in the world’s 
history. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES T. McoCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1904. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13321) making appro- 


tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
2 2, 1905, and for other purposes : 
Mr. McCLEARY said: x 2 5 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The best friend of truth is time.” How often 


during the last few days of turmoil these words of my good 
mother have come to me! I have also frequently thought of 
another precept of hers: No one can permanently injure your 
reputation except yourself.” Knowing that I not only had not 
done any wrong in connection with the securing of increases of 
allowance for clerk hire and so forth in the post-offices of my dis- 
trict, knowing that for me to have failed to do everything that I 


did do would have been neglect of duty, knowing that I not cate 
have not been wrong, but, on the contrary, in every move that 
have made in these matters I have been absolutely right, it never 
occurred to me to be disturbed. 

I have been rather surprised npon examination of this report to 
find that any Member of this House should have been at all agi- 
tated. So far as I can see, there is not one thing in the 
that any Member of Congress should be otherwise than g 
have every one of his constituents know all about. 

Of course there is natural resentment among the Members that, 
having spent a lifetime in building up a good name, they should 
thus baselessly have it even questioned. Some one has blun- 
dered,” of course. But the truth as to that will probably all ap- 
pear in due time. 

What is alleged in the report? In essence the allegation is 
simply that these whose names appear have been exceptiona'ly 
active and earnest in securing every possible improvement in the 
mail facilities of their respective districts. My name appears in 
this report in connection with twelve cases. It appears more fre- 
quently, I think, than the name of any other Representative. I 
regard this fact as one to be proud of. In ten of the cases the re- 

rt itself makes it clear that no charge of wrong-doing is made. 
The other two cases I shall refer to later. 

Let us look into this matter first in a general way. 

In this Federal Republic of ours all local matters are regulated 
by State authority. The school district, the road district, the 
town, the village, the city, the county—all of these are organ- 
ized and do their work under authority of the State, under laws 
made by the bey 84 840 State legislatures. As a rule, wherever 
government touches us closely, it is the State government or one 
of its subordinate divisions, and not the National Government, 
that does so. 

Our General Government does not have anything to do with 
the regulation of local affairs. Thirteen States formed a Union 
for common defense. Very naturally they called the nation thus 
brought into being the United States. This National Government. 
as I have said, was formed primarily for the common defense. 
The nation primarily looks outward toward other nations. It is 
the nation which raises and maintains armies and navies. It is 
the nation which tes commerce with other countries and 
among the States. It is the nation which regulates our inter- 
course with Indian tribes, who are in fact dealt with as foreign 


les, 
about the only place where the people feel the touch of the na- 
tion is through the Post-Office Department, whose subordinates 
are found in every neighborhood. The work of the Post-Office 
Department is that of a great educator and civilizer. It is felt 
everywhere as a beneficent influence. 

Naturally those at the head of the Post-Office Department can 
not know local people and conditions. What more natural thing 
than that the Department should ask for counsel from those who 
do know? And what more natural thing than that the Depart- 
ment should turn forsuch counsel to the man from each Congres- 
sional district. who is here in Washington much of the time to be 
consulted personally, and to whom the La of that district 


to 


themselves have given the highest evidence of their confidence by 
sending him to the capital city to represent them in Congress? 
This is the theory upon which the dent and the Department 


invite, receive, welcome, and act upon the recommendations of 
Members of Congress in the matter of the appointment of post- 
masters, and things of that nature. 

On the other hand, the people at home can not know personally 
the officers in charge of postal matters in Washington. They 
know that those officers are not acquainted with them, and there- 
fore they naturally feel that their recommendations. however 
meritorious, might not receive due consideration. What more 
natural thing under such circumstances than that the peo; le at 
home should write to the man here whom they do know, whom 
they sent here by their votes, whom they feel that they have a 
right to call upon for assistance in such matters? 

r. Chairman, the relation of intermediary between the De- 
partment and the people whom he represents is thus seen to be a 
perfectly natural and proper one for the Representative in Con- 
gress to occupy. 

Speaking for myself—and in so doing I speak for substantially 
everyone in this House—I deem if not only a duty but a pleasure 
to look after all such matters for my constituents. Having served 
them a long time, itis generally known in my district that an 
of my constituents, rich or poor, regardless of party or creed. 
can depend upon getting from me a prompt and respectful answer 
to every letter that he writes me, and prompt and careful con- 
sideration of every request that he makes to me. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if by long service, if by so dealing with 
my colleagues in the House and with the execntive officers of the 
Government I have secured their confidence and have, therefore, 
acquired influence“ with them, the humblest person in my dis- 
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trict hardly needs to be assured that that influence will be cheer- 


fully exercised in proper way that will advance his interests. 

Now let us look at the immediate question. 

Post-offices are graded into four classes, known as the first class, 
the second class, the third class, and the fourth class. Postmas- 
ters in the first three classes are appointed by the President; those 
in the fourth class by the Postmaster-General. 

Fourth-class post-offices are those out in the rural districts and 
the smaller villages. the salaries of whose postmas‘ers amount to 
less than 81.000. When. under the scale of allowances adopted 
by the Post-Office Department, the salary of a postmaster reaches 
$1,000 a year the office is promoted to the third class, the lowest 
class of the “ Presidential” offices. 

When under the regulations of the Department the salary of a 
postmaster reaches $2,000 a year the office is promoted into the 
second class, and at $3,000 a year into the first class. Above the 
first-class post-offices there are a few. special“ offices in very 
large cities, like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and others. 

Postmasters in fourth-class offices get their remuneration from 
“ cancellations.” Up toa certain amount they receive all of the 
proceeds of the stamps canceled at their offices. Above that 

oint they receive a certain percentage of the cancellations. 
These offices are usually conducted in private houses or in stores. 
The remuneration being based on cancellations, the Department 
does not usually allow any clerk hire in a fourth-class office, ex- 
cept for what is known as separation.” Nor is clerk hire allowed 
in third-class offices except for separation:’’ that is, for making 
up mail for other offices which does not originate at the office in 

nestion. 
Right here is where this trouble has arisen. 

The amount of separation“ at any third or fourth class office 
varies greatly with circumstances. With the establishment of 
the rural free-delivery service many small fourth-class offices have 
been discontinued, and the allowances for separation at many of 
the third and fourth class offices have, therefore, within the 
two or three years materially decreased. 

Being unable to determine upon a general rule for using the 

nired to pay for this separation service, Congress has 
for years in the habit of making a lump app tion for 
that , leaving its expenditure to the Post-Office 
ment. This expenditure is made under a rule which the Depart- 
ment has deemed it best in the public interest to keep as a De- 
partment secret. I do not know now what that rule is, nor do I 
sup that a single member of either Honse of Congress knows. 

Now, when a postmaster in my district writes me to the effect 
that he is receiving inadequate allowance for clerk hire. I bring 
bring the matter to the attention of the proper officer in the De- 
partment, with the request that he look into the matter carefully 
and make the best allowance that he properly can under the rules 
of the D ent. 

This is the whole of my offending. 

I think that any reasonable will see that for me to do 
otherwise would be a neglect of duty not only to the postmaster, 
but also to . for whose convenience and service the office 
was established. 

Mr. Chairman, under our theory of government the three 
branches of the Government—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial—are to be kept as independent of one another as 
possible. The legislative branch—although it is the greatest of 
all in power and authority, being the branch which makes the 
laws—is not expected to undertake to dominate or control more 
than is necessary the executive branch or the judicial branch. 
Nor is the executive branch to undertake to dominate or control 
the legislative branch. 

But, on the other hand, it is absolutely necessary that these 
branches of the Government act in harmony with each other.so far 
as possible. As I have indicated, the executive officers find it ad- 
visable and proper to consult with Members of Congress to the 
end that the public interest may be promoted. On the other 
hand, in legislation we find it advisable to consult with the exec- 
utive officers. For instance. all bills introduced into this House 
relating to the public domain are referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Public Lande. If that committee regards a given bill as 
worthy of consideration, the committee, through its chairman, 
sends a copy of the bill to the Secretary of the Interior, under 
whom are executed the laws relating to parte lands, asking him 
for his judgment as to the merits of the Lill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these relations of confidence and respect 
and mutual helpfulness between the branches of our Government 
are obviously natural and proper. Hence. there is little room for 
much of the loose talk that has been indulged in abont this mat- 
ter—most of it by people who had only a very dim notion of what 
they were talking about. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, I take a good deal of satisfaction in 
the fact that during all this hubbub- this tempest in the tea- 
pot, this much ado about nothing - not a single Democratie 
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paper in my district, so far as I know, has uttered one word in 
criticism of me! And of the Republican papers only one has said 
an unkind word. And the motives which prompted the publisher 


of that paper to his ntterances are so well understood in the neigh- 
borhood where the paper is published that they did me absolutely 
no harm and simply hel to undermine whatever confidence 
the people may have had in the editor of the popor 

On the other hand I have had hundreds of letters from the 
leading citizens of the several counties—from judges, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, teachers, merchants, farmers, and other classes 
of citizens—expressing surprise at the small allowances for clerk 
hire in the offices with which they are acquainted and indorsing 
my action in endeavoring to secure more adequate allowances, to 
the end that the burden should not all fall on the postmaster and 
yet that the service should be maintained and improved. 

Here in my hand I hold a table showing that in eighteen of the 
third-class post-offices of my district the postmasters receive as 
clerk-hire allowances an aggregate of $1,610, while they actu- 
ally pay $9,531 for necessary clerical assistance, That is, Mr. 
Chairman, out of salaries amounting in all to less than $30,000 
these postmasters pay out nearly $8,000 clerk hire more than they 
receive; that is, they pay out about 27 per cent of their own sal- 
aries for clerk hire, in order to maintain the kind of service which 
they are determined to give the people of the community. They 
also pay nearly $400 more for rent than the allowances that are 
made to them. 

Under these circumstances, is it any wonder that they sometimes 
write me about securing for them an increase of allowance for 
clerk hire, and that in those requests they are backed by hun- 
dreds of the best people in the district? 

Mr. Chairman, in first and second class offices all expenses for 
clerk hire, rent, fuel, and light are paid by the Government, so 
that the postmaster has his salary, whatever it may be, without 
any deductions. It seems to me, sir, that it is time that we were 
giving consideration to these third-class postmasters, for I pre- 
sume the condition in my district is typical of the condition all 
over the country. 

It has occurred to me, sir, that it would be well for us here in 
Congress to fix definitely by law what the allowances shall be for 
clerk hire in third-class post-offices. In thinking the matter over 
I have concluded to offer an amendment providing that where the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,000 or $1,100 the clerk hire allowance 
shall be $100 a year; where the salary of the postmaster is $1,200 
or $1,300 the clerk hire allowance shall be $200; where the salary 
of the postmaster is $1,400 or $1.500 the clerk hire shall be $300; 
where the salary of the tmaster is $1,600 or $1,700 the clerk 
hire shall be $400; and where the salary of the postmaster is $1,800 
or $1,900 the clerk hire shall be $500 a year. This will illustrate the 

~ ciple that I haye in mind, nam y that the clerk hire should 
te ganged upon theamount of work done by the office, which can 
probably be best determined by the salary paid the ter. 

Since I made this table I have been very much pleased to find 
in the report of the First Assistant Postmaster-General a recoin- 
mendation along exactly the same lines. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume it will be impossible to do otherwise 
under all the circumstances than to continue the policy of appro- 
priating a lump sum for“ separation“ work, and t that sum 
to be expended, as heretofore, in the discretion of the Post- Office 
Department. But we can, and probably should, require that 
the general rule under which the lump sum for separation service 
is expended shall be submitted to Congress for its approval. 

The law authorizes a special allowance to be made for clerk 
hire where, in the judgment of the Department, there is what 
may be properly called unusual business; but the appropriation 
bill has heretofore not specifically appropriated money with which 
to pay for this unusual service. Until recently the Department has 
uniformly held that it would be a proper expenditure of the pub- 
lic money to pay for that unusual service“ in the smaller offices 
out of the fund appropriated for ‘‘ separation,” to the end that the 
evident e of Congress should be carried into effect. On this 
theory an allowance of 8300 was made some three or four years 
ago for unusual service at Sanborn, Redwood County, then in my 

istrict. 

Recently the law officer of the Post-Office Department has held 
that the appropriation for“ se tion“ can not be properly used 
for unusual business.” This is undoubtedlya prudent and proper 
construction of the law. But. in part by reason of this change in 
interpretation, I am made to appear as having done somethin: 
wrong relative to the clerk-hire allowance at Sanborn, Redwi 
County, Minn., which was formerly in my district. 

Sanborn is a junction point of two railways, one of them a new 
road, built some three or four years ago. The post-office there is 
of the fourth class. 

For some time after that new road was established there was 
no railway mail service upon it, and the postmaster at San- 
born had to pouch“ the mail for nearly a dozen post- offices along 


this new line in addition to his regular work. The trains on the 
two roads ran in such a way that it was physically impossible for 
him to do this work without clerical assistance. This was clearly 
unusual business” and temporary in character. 

The postmaster wrote me a clean-cut statement of the facts in 
the case. I submitted the letter to the Department with the re- 
quest that the matter be investigated and that such allowance be 
made as wa; proper under all the circumstances. An allowance 
at the rate of $300 a year was made. It was none too much at the 
time when it was made. 

Since then, I understand, railway mail service has been estab- 
lished on the new line, thus largely doing away with the un- 
usual business. Rural free-delivery routes have been established, 
doing away with many country post-offices, thus reducing the 
clerk-hire allowance for “ separation.” And as a result of these 
changes in conditions the clerk-hire allowance of Sanborn has been 
reduced to 850 a year. How natural and how entirely proper it 
all is when the matter is understood! 

By the way, there is such a thing as “unusual business” in 
different parts of the country—at summer resorts, etc.—and we 
should in this bill specifically appropriate a proper amount for 
that purpose. 

The only other place where the report criticises me is in rela- 
tion to the allowance for rent of the post-office at New Ulm. 
The report does me an injustice by not telling the whole truth. 

The New Ulm post-office had been raised to second class, show- 
ing that its business had increased. Several rural free-delivery 
routes had been started from New Ulm. From these two causes 
it became necessary to increase the amount of space for the post- 
office. The owner of the building, in view of the fact that he had 
not only to furnish additional space, but also to put in more and 
better furniture, heating apparatus, etc., demanded an increase 
in rent. An inspector was sent to examine the situation. He re- 


ported that he could get another building, not so well located as 


the building where the post-office then was, for less than the 
owner of that building demanded. On my recommendation the 
old site was retained, thongh the rent was somewhat higher. 

So much the report tells, but beyond that it is rather short on 
information. 

The building in which the office was then and is now conducted 
is very centra ly located. It is the place where the office has 
been ever since I have known the town. Probably 90 per cent of 
the people wanted it toremain there. Moreover, the other build- 
ing was not in existence. It would have had to be erected. It 
has been my purpose for two or three years to secure for New 
Ulm the erection of a post-office building by the Government. 
So it did not seem to me right, under such circumstances, to allow 
aman to put up a building with the expectation that in the 
United States Government he would have a good tenant fora 
long period of years. Hence my recommendation. 

The report also fails to say that since then the Department 
itself, without any recommendation from me, so far as I can now 
recall, has again increased the rent in order to secure still further 
facilities, necessitated by the growth of business. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, this brings me to another matter 
about which I desire to say a word at this time. 

Inasmuch as rent for the post-offices is one of the things about 
which Members of Congress have been criticised in this report, I 
sigg now what has long been in my mind, namely, that it 
might be good policy for the Government to erect its own build- 
ings in towns that have clearly and permanently entered the sec- 
ond class. This arrangement could serve at once as a matter of 
pride to the community and of economy to the Government. 

Forinstance, at New Ulm the rentis, as I remember, $750 a year. 
Suppose that the Government were to erect an appropriate build- 
ing adequate for post-office purposes, to cost, with the site, say, 
$30,000. To the Government money is worth about 2 per cent, so 
ona plant at that cost the interest would be $600 a year; that 
is, the Government could erect such a building in New Ulm and 
save money by doing so. 

It seems to me that this would be a good permanent policy for 
the Government to adopt. I 8 at this session to introduce 
a bill for a building at New , to cost, with the site, $30,000. 
I know that nothing can be done with it at this session, but the 
introduction of the bill will, I trust, be the initiation of a policy 
which it will prove wise to continue. Lateron, I pro to intro- 
duce similar bills. for appropriate amounts, for buildings in other 
towns in my district having second-class offices. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been moved to make these few remarks 
less for my own sake than for the sake of the people themselves. 
Nothing is more demoralizing to anyone than to have his confi- 
dence shaken in one whom he feels that he ought to be able to 
trust. People ought to be able to have a good opinion of their 
own Representatives. And my long uaintance with men in 
this House shows me that practically without exception its Mem- 
bers are worthy of that confidence. 


